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>,  AKDONTO 


8»CB  It  n  too  obvioos.  that  many  peisoiui  are  apt  to 
satisfy  thamsalves  with  the  mere  profession  of  Christi- 
anity; and  to  reckon  that  while  they  explicitly  own  the 
true  religion  they  are  sound  Christians  and  good  protes- 
tants,  without  considering  whether  that  religion  carries 
due  and  statable  impressions  on  their  hearts  or  not;  I  haye 
therefore  thought  it  ndght  not  be  nnusefal,  to  discourse  a 
little  from  this  Scripture,  an^  show  the  vani^  and  insig- 
nificance of  an  empty  profession,  a  profession  'v^hich'ce- 
fiitcs  and  contradicts  itselC  To  make  way  for  what  I  in- 
tend from  this  passage  of  Scripture,  there  are  a  few  things 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  recommend  to  yoor  notice. 

First,  That  this  phrase,  the  knowing  of  God,  is  a  usual 
expression  to  signi/y  religion  in  general ;  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  primary,  the  most  deep  and  fandamental,  thing  in  all 
rdigion.  It  is.  as  I  remember  th£  moralist  styles  it,  "  The 
fonndatioQ  or  foundations."  Hence,  trom  so  noted  and 
^cipal  apart,  the  denomination  is  put  upon  the  whole. 
To  know  God,  therefore,  is  to  own  hmi,  to  acknowledge 
him  as  our  God ;  and  thereupon  to  carry  ourselyes  suit- 
ably towards  him.  In  the  fir^  commandment,  which  es- 
tablishes the  relation  betwixt  God  and  us,  it  is  intimated, 
that  if  we  will  haye  him  to  be  our  God,  we  niust  haye  no 
other  gods  before  him,  Elxod.  xx.  3.  And  again,  one  of 
the  prophets  expresses  it  by  knowing  no  other  god  bat  Mm. 
"  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  from  the  land  of  Eg^ ;  and 
thou  shalt  know  no  other  ^d  but  me,  for  there  i9  no  sa- 
vloor  beside  me,"  Has.  xiii.  4.  The  import  then  of  the 
expression,  is  to  own  him  as  Ood,  in  relation  to  ourselyes  3 
and  conaeqaently  to  loye  and  fear  him,  to  hope  and  delight 
in  him,  and  the  like.  All  which  result  from  the  relation 
betwixt  him  and  us ;  accordingto  that  well  known  obser- 
Tation  and  rale  among  the  Hebrews;  that  ''words  of 
knowlei^  import  life  and  sense,  as  consequent ;  as  words 
of  life  and  sense  suppose  knowledge  antecedent.'' 

Secondly,  This  phrase  imports  not  only  natural  religion, 
bat  abo  that  whicnis  reyeaied.  Knowmg  God  therefore 
is  not  to  be  taken  so  abstractedly,  as  though  it  meant  no 
more  than  only  to  entertain  the  notion  of  the  Deity,  and 
the  practice  of  those  duties  that  we  are  led  to  by  the  light 
of  nature;  bat  more  generally  whaleyer  duty  he  is  ple&sed 
to  enjoin  also  by  revelation.  We  then  know  and  acknow- 
ledge him  as  Oody  with  respect  to  his  sorereignty  and  do* 
minioB,  when  We  are  uniyersalty  obsenrant  of  his  will; 
how  or  by  what  means  soeyer  it  is  made  known  to  us; 


whether  it  be  by  natural  light,  or  express  superadded  reye- 
lation.  And  therefore  wennd  this  expression  made  use  of 
to  signify  religion  amonff  the  Jews,  while  they  were  a  pe- 
culiar people  onto  Gbd.  it  is  said,  Hezekiah,  a  good  kin?, 
"  spoke  comfortably  to  the  Leyites,"  to  their  heartSt  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew,  **  who  taught  the  good  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,"  2  Chron.  xxx.  22.  That  is,  instrncted  the  peo- 
4>1q  in  religion,  according  to  the  reyelation  of  the  mind 
and  will  of  God,  which  was  then  afforded  them. 

Thirdly;,  We  find  this  phrase  expressly  used  to  signify 
the  Christiaa  religion  in  particular.  And  thus  the  same 
apostle  uses  it  in  another  place.  *' Awake  to  righteousness 
and  sin  not;  for  some  haye  not  the  kitowledge  of  God,  I 
speak  this  to  your  shame,"  1  Cor.  xy.  34. '  As  if  he  had 
said,  *'  You  do  not  know  God,  you  do  not  demean  and  be- 
have youiselyes  like  those,  who  understand  the  principles 
ofyour  own  religion.**  And  again,  says  the  apostle,  "After 
you  have  known  God,  why  turn  ye  oack  to  the  weak  and 
beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye  again  desire  to  be  in 
bondage  1"  Gal.  iy.  9.  That  is.  Why  do  you  follow  the 
gnostics  in  mixing  judaical  and  pagan  rites  with  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ. 

Fourthly.  We  ar^  tiietefore  ilurthet  to  collect,  that  the 
apostle  does  here,  in  thi»  ^ace,  particularly  intend  the 
Christian  religion.  "  They  profess  that  they  Icnow  God ;" 
that  is,  they  profess  to  be  Christians.  For  it  is  yeij  eyident 
he  writes  of  such,  as  professed  the  only  true  reli^on.  The 
teachers  whs  seauced  and  eorruptea  them,  it  is  eyident, 
were  professed  Christians,  though  j'ery  corrapt  and  un- 
sound ones;  for  they  endeayoured  to  deprave  others;  not 
indeed  as  avowed  advenarles  to  the  Christian  name,  but 
as  deceivers  «and  gainsayers.  It  is  true,  the  apostle  said, 
they  ought  to  be  convinced;  by  which  he  implies  that 
there  were  some  common  agreed  principles  among  them, 
whieh  mi^ht^e  the  ground  of  sucn  conyiction.  He  calls 
them  deceiyers,  who  by  cunning  insinuations  laboured  to 
pervert  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  to  render  it  favourable 
to  licentious  and  immoral  practices.  And  therefore  those, 
whom  they  h4d  peryertea,  must  be  of  the  same  stamp; 
not  wholly  of  the  Jewish  religion,  for  that  their  teachers 
were  not ;  but  judaizing  Christians.  They  who  lived  so 
remote  from  Jodea,  cannot  be  thought  to  haye  entertained 
the  principles  of  the  Jewish  religion  entirely ;  nor  so 
generally,  and  in  such  numbers,  as  is  here  implied,  for 
"  many  whole  houses  were  sobyerted,"  Tit.  i.  11.    Much 
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less  can  we  suppose  the  whole  body  of  the  people  to  be 
Qaturally  Jews ;  for  the  apostle  does  manifestly  describe 
them  by  the  common  national  taint  of  that  island,  that  is, 
as  "  liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies,''  (Tit.  i.  12.)  according 
to  the  character  given  of  them  by  one  of  their  own  poets.  * 
Thus  are  the  peo{)le  described,  whom  the  apostle  speaks 
of,  namely,  the  natives  of  Crete,  who  were  converted  from 
paganism  to  the  profession  of  tne  Christian  I'eligion,  with 
which  they  mingled  many  of  the  Judaical  sentiments. 
This  therefore  being  premised,  oar  wavis  plain  and  clear 
to  the  things  I  intend  to  insist  upon ;  wnich  are  especially 
these  two— That  men  may  profess  the  true  religion,  and 
yet  lead  very  ill  lives ;  and— That  they  who  do  so,  by  just 
mterpretation,  may  be  said  to  deny  the  religion  they  pro- 
fess.— I  propose  to  speak  to  these  two  observations  jointly 
in  this  order. 

.  I.  I  shall  show  what  sort  of  profession  that  must  be, 
which  can  be  meant  in  such  a  case. 

II.  What  the  persons  who  make  it  may  be  notwith- 
standing, in  the  temper  of  their  spirits,  and  the  course  of 
their  practice. 

III.  I  shall  show  whence  it  is,  that  men  shou^  make 
profession  of  a  religion,  to  which  the  temper  of  their  spirits 
and  the  coarse  of  their  walking  are  so  repugnant.  And, 

IV.  The  vanity  of  such  a  profession,  and  how  little  it 
signifies  to  entitle  persons  to  tne  reputation  or  proper  re- 
wards of  such  a  religion. 

I.  I  shall  show  what  sort  of  profession  that  must  be, 
which  can  be  meant  in  this  case,  or  was  made  by  such 
persons  as  the  apostle  speaks  of. 

1.  It  must  be  understood  to  be,  in  the  main,  but  a  nomi- 
nal profession.  These  professors  indeed  own  the  Christian 
name,  call  themselves  by  it ;  and  not  only  do  so,  but  also 
claim  the  privilege  of  being  called  Christians  by  others : 
like  thoee  who  said  they  were  Jews,  when  they  were  not, 
but  were  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  Rev.  ii.  9.  And  St. 
Paul,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
speaking  of  these  professors,  uses  the  very  same  style,  al- 
luding to  those  who  called  themselves  Jews,  or  were  com- 
monly so  called  by  others :  "  Thou  art  called  a  Jew,  and 
restest  in  the  law,  and  makest  thy  boast  of  Ghxl,"  &c.  but 
says  he,  in  the  close  of  that  chapter,  "  He  is  not  a  Jew 
that  is  one  outwardly ;  neither  is  that  circumcision  which 
is  outward  in  the  flesh ;  but  he  is  a  Jew,  that  is  one  in- 
wardly— whose  praise  is  not  of  men  but  of  Grod,"  Rom.  ii. 
17,29. 

2.  This  profession  could  be  only  formal;  that  is,  whoUv 
made  up  of  the  external  form  of  that  religion  to  which 
they  pretended.  So,  in  like  manner,  many  now  profess 
the  Christian  religion,  and  make  a  show  or  appearance  of 
being  religions  by  frequenting  Christian  assemblies;  by 
owning  themselves  to  be  members  of  the  catholic,  or  some 
protestant  church ;  and  by  wearing  the  badge  and  cogni- 
zance of  such  and  such  a  party.  The  bare  having  a  name, 
is  all  we  can  suppose  to  be  in  such  a  profession  as  this. 
And  therefore  to  those  professors  may  be  applied  what  our 
Lord  says  to  the  church  in  Sardis ;  "  Thou  bast  a  name 
that  thou  art  alive,  when  thou  art  dead,"  Rev.  iii.  1.  And 
so  it  is,  in  like  manner,  with  all  others ;  who  content  them- 
selves with  making  a  show  of  religion,  and  performing 
such  external  rites,  as  are  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the 
several  parties  of  the  Christian  world. 

II.  I  am  now  to  show  you,  what  such  persons  may  be, 
notwithstanding  their  profession,  both  in  temper  and  prac- 
tice ;  which  shall  be  done  briefly  by  opening  the  terms  of 
the  text.  They  may  be,  for  all  that,  abominable,  disobe- 
dient, and  to  every  good  work  reprobate :  that  is,  in  one 
word,  inclined  to  all  evil,  and  averse  to  all  good.  To  these 
two  things  do  these  several  expressions  amount, 

1.  They  are  said  to  be  06t\vKro\f  aJbominabUy  or  shame- 
fully addicted  to  all  manner  of  evil.  The  word^  in  the 
original,  denotes  the  heinousness  of  those  practices,  in 
which  they  allow  themselves ;  and  is  derived  from  a  word 
that  signifies  to  send  forth  an  offensive  smell.  For  all 
sentiments  of  right  and  good,  are  not  so  totally  lost  and 
obliterated  among  mankind,  but  that  there  are  some  things 
which  even  pagans  would  detest. 

2.  They  are  said  to  be  also  hruOiii^  disobedient^  which 
expre.ssion  imports  perseverance  and  obstinacy  in  an  evil 


coarse.  They  will  by  no  means,  by  no  importunity,  no 
arguments  whatever,  be  dissuaded  from  practices  so  on- 
justifiable,  and  detestable  in  their  own  nature.  They  are 
resolved  to  run  on  whatever  it  costs  them;  to  continue  in 
sin,  and  in  the  profession  of  religion  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  the  greatest  absurdity  imaginable. 

3.  They  are  said,  lastly,  to  he  irpd(  wav  Ipyov  hyaOov  hSSxTftoi, 
reprobate  to  every  good  work  g  which  signifies  a  disinclina- 
tion to  every  thing  that  is  good,  to  every  thing  that  is 
'  worthv  of  praise.  The  wotcL  may  be  taken,  as  it  is  ob- 
servea,  either  actively  or  passively,  and  so  may  signifv  not 
'only  to  be  disapproved  by  others,  but  to  disapprove  them- 
selves ;  in  which  latter  sense  we  must,  at  present,  princi- 
pally understand  the  phrase.  They  disapprove  ail  that 
which  claims  their  approbation  and  esteem ;  and  are  dis- 
aflfected  to  all  that  good  which  the  religion  they  profess 
would  oblige  them  to  the  practice  of.  The  expression 
therefore  does  not  so  much  signify  their  omission  of  what 
is  good,  as  their  disinclination  to  it ;  but  it  further  denotes 
that  if  they  do  any  thing  at  all  in  religion,  it  is  what  they 
neither  delight  in,  nor  can  endure.  ^'  Every  good  work^* 
is  an  expression  of  such  latitude,  that  it  may  comprehend 
all  the  worlB  of  piety,  mercy,  and  common  justice.  And 
so  it  is  fit  we  should  understand  it  in  this  place.  What- 
ever they  do  of  this  kind,  their  hearts  are  averse  to  it,  and 
they  bear  a  disaffected  mind  to  it  all.  And  such  as  are 
here  described,  persons  may  be  found  to  be,  notwithstand- 
ing their  profession. 

III.  We  are  next  to  consider,  whence  it  is,  or  what  in- 
ducements men  have  to  make  profession  of  a  religion, 
which  they  are  resolved  to  contradict  in  the  course  of  their 
lives  and  conversations.  And  many  things  may  be  con- 
sidered as  inducements  or  reasons  in  this  case,  wnich  con- 
cur partly  in  all  those  who  are  mere  professors ;  though 
some  are  of  greater  force  than  others  to  particular  persons, 
whom  we  shall  distinguish  Irom  the  generality  oimen  of 
this  character. 

1.  One  reason  why  such  men  join  a  profession  of  reli- 
gion to  a  vicious  life,  is  their  unapprehensiveness  and  irre- 
verence of  an  invisible  Lord  and  Judge ;  whom  because 
they  do  not  see,  thev  stand  in  no  awe  of  Therefore  it  is 
that  they  are  not  ashamed  of  that  incongruous  and  incon- 
sistent Dehaviour  towards  him,  of  which  they  would  be 
ashamed  in  their  deportment  towards  men.  The  following 
expression  of  the  apostle  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  light  to 
this  purpose,  '*  If  a  man  love  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath 
seen ;  how  can  he  love  Grod,  whom  he  hath  not  seen  1"  1 
John  iv.  20.  Wherein  is  implied  a  greater  difficulty  of 
loving Gk)d,  than  a  Christian  brother ;  on  this  account,  be- 
cause Grod  is  not  seen.  Man  continually  falls  under  our 
sight  and  view,  we  converse  with  him  daily  in  a  wa^  that 
is  obvious  to  our  natural  sight,  while  God  is  invisible. 
And  as  it  is  in  the  point  of  love,  so  is  it  iu  all  other  natu- 
ral aflfections ;  for  as  men  with  greater  difliculty  admit  the 
impressions  of  Divine  love  into  their  hearts,  than  those  of 
a  visible  object,  so  they  do  of  Divine  fear ;  and  for  this 
reason,  I  say,  because  God  is  not  seen.  Men  would  be 
ashamed  continually  to  profess  to  one  another,  what  they 
contradict  in  practice.  Who  would  not  be  ashamed  to 
declare  himself  perpetually  such  a  one's  friend  ;  and  yet, 
in  the  mean  time,  take  all  opportunities  to  do  him  all'the 
mischief  he  can  1  But  as  to  their  carriage  to  an  unseen 
God,  men  are  not  ashamed  of  such  an  incongruity  as  this. 

2.  This  inconsistent  conduct  proceeds  from  the  power 
and  midignity  of  sinful  inclinations ;  more  especially  in 
things  that  relate  to  and  terminate  on  God.  Sin  has  filled 
the  world  with  enmity,  which,  it  is  true,  works  in  men 
one  against  another :  but  more  directly,  and  with  greater 
virulence,  against  the  blessed  God  himself;  insomuch  that 
they  care  not  what  dishonours  they  throw  on  his  sacred 
name,  nor  what  afironts  they  ofier  to  his  high  authority 
and  righteous  laws.  And  though  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, the  working  of  this  enmity  is  great  amon^  men 
towaros  one  another ;  yet,  it  is  manifest,  it  is  in  greneral 
much  greater  towards  the  Almighty :  for  were  it  as  com- 
mon a  thing  to  stab  a  man,  as  it  is  to  wound  the  natue  of 
God  and  to  aflfront  his  government,  the  world  had  beeu  at 
an  end  long  before  this. 

3.  It  is  natural  for  men  to  have  somewhat  of  religion, 
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while  a  disafieetion  stUl  remains  against  that  w)iich  is  true : 
▼hence  it  is  that  they  resist,  and  overthrow  the  profession 
they  make  hj  a  naost  repugnant  practice.  It  is  manifest, 
as  to  the  former,  that  all  most  be  of  some  relig[ion  or  other ; 
and  so  they  come  to  profess,  as  external  circumstances 
lead  them.  It  has  been  noted  by  heathens,  that  no  society 
of  men  can  live  without  religion.  Divers  have  taken  no- 
tice of  it.    It  is  a  common  passage  of  Cicero :  "  There  is 

k  no  nation  so  barbcurous  as  to  be  without  reiigion.^b  It 
seems  as  if  none  sneh  had  fallen  within  the  compass  of  his 
ofasenration.  Maximus  Tyrius  also  tells  us,  that  **  For  a 
man  to  be  without  any  religion  at  all,  were  as  monstrous 
and  unnatural,  as  for  an  ox  to  be  without  horns,  or  a  bird 
to  be  without  wings.*'«  And  so  Plutarch  in  like  manner 
observes,  that  "  Tnough  there  be  many  towns  and  cities 
without  coin,  without  government,  as  it  happens  some> 
times ;  yet,"  says  he,  "  I  never  heard  or  road,  in  my  life,  of 
a  city  without  a  temple.  And  I  believe  it  js  as  impossible, 
that  there  should  be  a  society  of  men  without  rehgion,  as 
to  build  a  city  without  foundalions.'M 

Hence  many  persons,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have 
thought  reli^on  to  be  the  specific  difference  of  man,  and 
not  reason;  because  there  are  so  many  apparent  specimans 
of  this  in  beasts,  that  in  some  instances  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
tingoish  by  this  only  between  the  brutal  and  human 
natore :  wnereas  religion  is  peculiar  to  man,  wherein  no 
other  sort  of  creatures  do  participate.  For  it  is  very  plain 
that  man,  by  his«elf-reflectin^  p^wer,  discerns  himself  to 
be  a  depending  craatur«;  which  necessarily  pcompts  him 
to  pay  homage  to  some  superior  being,  on  whom  he  thinks 
himself  dependent. .  And  therefore,  if  many  of  the  pagans 
have  worshipped  for  deities,  those  creatures  which  they 
thought  most  usefhl  to  them ;  it  was  not  thai  they  supposed 
them  to  be  deities  in  reali^,  but  because  they  looked  upon 
them  as  representing  the  Deity,  in  those  respects,  wherein 
it  was  most  beneficial  to  them. 

But  now,  while  men  are  naturally  addicted  to  profess 
some  religion,  as  it  comes  in  their  way,  that  whicn  they 
have  the  best  opportunity  to  know;  so  at  the  eame  time 
they  have,  generally,  a  most  rooted  disaffection  to  sincere 
religion,  such  as  should  command  their  hearts,  and  govern 
their  lives  «nd  practice.  This  is  to  be  resolved  in  some 
measure  into  the  justice  and  sovereignty  of  God.  Into 
his  justice,  in  not  continuing  to  give  that  grace  which  men 
resist  and  contend  as;ainst:  and  though  it  is  of  infinite 
men^ihat  his  grace  aoes  overcome  in  some  instances,  fet 
that  It  does  not  in  all,  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  sovereign 
dominion:  iir  which  he  is  not  to  be  prescribed  unto,  as  to 
his  dispensations  to  his  creatures,  who  have  made  them- 
selves obnoxious  to  his  displeasure.  He  is  just,  where  he 
withholds  any  benefit ;  he  is  sovereignly  gracious  where 
he  ^ves  that  assistance  and  power,  which  shall  prevail 
against  this  enmity  in  the  hearts  of  men.  And  when  per- 
sons must  have  something  of  religion,  and  will  have  only 
that  of  it  which  is  most  tolerable,'  and  does  not  bear  hard 
upon  corrupt  nature;  no  wonder  then,  I  say,  if  they  take 
up  with  the  bare  name,  and  content  themselves  with  the 
mere  form  of  eodliness.  But  to  profess  at  such  a  rate  is 
the  most  easy  thing  in  the  world. 

4.  This  nmv  in  some  cases  proceed,  {WJticularl^  in  the 
Christian  wond,  from  an  inward  conviction  of  the  import- 

^  ance  and  excellence  of  religion,  arising  from  the  lignt  of 
&ripiure,  joined  with  the  inefficacy  of  it.  Veiy  plain  it  is, 
that  the  light  by  which  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  discovered  to  anv  one,  carries  mighty  conviction  of  its 
excellence  ahm^  with  it.  It  does  so  to  any  one  who  views 
the  weight  and  importance  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
considers  also  the  evidences  of  it  which  are  superadded. 
A  religion  that  came  with  triumphant  evidence  and  glory 
iato  the  world !  spoken  at  first  by  the  Son  of  God,  and 
caafirmed  b^  them  who  heard  him ;  Qod  bearing  them 
vioiess  by  signs  and  wonders  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Heb.  ii. 
3, 4.  Qome  do  consider  these  things,  and  thereupon  the 
light  is  80  convincing,  that  they  cannot  withstana  it,  nor 
avoid  receiving  this' religion  as  divine;  but  then,  alas  t  it 
is  too  faint  and  impotent  to  govern  their  hearts  and  lives. 
h  is,  powerful  enough  to  convince  their  judgments  and 

^     consciences ;  hut  too  weak  to  change  their  minds,  and  in-  j 
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fluence  their  actions.  Hence  it  is  that  th^  is  in  many  a 
profession  of  the  true  religion,  ^th  a  repugnant,  incon- 
sisteiitpractice. 

5.  with  some  others,  a  profession  of  religion  may  pro- 
ceed fVom  mere  sinister  designs.  They  maJre  a  profession 
of  religion,  because  it  suits  with  their  interests  aad  private 
views ;  and  serves  to  raise  and  establish  their  reputation, 
and  by  conseouence  to  increase  their  gain.  They  coola 
not  do  so  well  without  it  in  such  a  coimtrjr,  and  among 
such  a  people ;  so  that  gain  and  godliness  with  them  are 
commensurate  to  each  other.  Tneiefore,  since  a  profes- 
sion alone  serves  their  turn,  and  answers  their  purpose, 
what  need  is  there  of  any  more  1  What  need  nas  any 
man  of  more  than  ^rtXi  answer  his  end  1  "I  will  have  no 
more  to  do  with  religion,  but  to  serve  my  secuUir  interest," 
will  such  a  one  say,  if  he  speaks  his  own  sense :  "  I  de- 
sign not  to  be  saved  by  religion ;  but  to  live  creditably  in 
the  worid,  and  to  suit  my  designs  with  those  with  whom  I 
live."    Again, 

6.  With  others  it  may  proceed  Arom  a  regard  to  their 
ancestor,  from  whom  a  relinon  has  been  transmitted  to 
them.  This  is  a  thing  that  has  descended  from  father  to 
son ;  **  I  must  therefore  be  of  the  religion  of  my  fathers." 
This  shows  the  reason  why  a  religion  so  received,  be  it 
ever  so  good,  should  be  so  inaffectual;  and  have  so  little 
command  of  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men :  for  its  efficacy, 
and  the  erounds  for  receiving  it,  do  as  it  were  measure 
one  anotner.  The  apostle  Paul,  speaking  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Christian  religion  was  received  by  the  Thes- 
salonians,  says.  They  received  it  not  as  the  word  of  man, 
but  of  God,  which  effectually  worketh  in  them  that  be- 
lieve, 1  Thess.  ii.  13.  Hence  it  appears  plain,  that  where 
the  religion  of  Jesus  as  coming  from  God  is  embraced  on 
the  authority  of  the  Divine  word,  and  where  men  have 
their  souls  overawed  by  this  apprehension,  there  it  works 
effectually ;  but  on  the  contrary,  where  it  is  received  with- 
out grounds,  there  it  becomes  ineffectual.  Many  are 
Christians  on  the  same  grounds,  and  for  the  same  reason^, 
that  others  are  pagans,  Mahometans,  or  any  thing  else. 
And  were  they  to  give  a  true  account  of  their  faith,  ir  would 
be  this;  "  The  reii^on  that  my  forefathers  were  of,  mast 
be  mine  also."  This  is  an  argument,  which,  mutatis  mu- 
tatuUSf  serves  as  well  to  make  the  Mahometan  religion 
true,  as  the  Christian.  And  if  it  is  so  professed,  without 
grounds  or  reasons,  it  is  no  wonder  if  it  be  without  efficacy 
on  men's  lives  and  practice. 

7.  With  others  a  profession  of  religion  is  taken  up  as  a 
novelty.  A  veneration  for  antiquity  has  a  great  influence 
on  some;  while  others  are  as  fond  of  novelty.  This  was 
the  case,  it  is  likely,  of  many  of  those  unsound  Christians, 
whom  the  ^k)stle  speaks  of  in  this  epistle  to  Titus 
Christianity  at  this  time  could  be  but  newly  planted  in 
Crete,  it  could  be  only  in  its  infancy ;  and  therefore  many 
embraced  it  as  a  new  thing,  and  were  pleased  with  it  on 
this  account.  Thus  we  may  see,  men  of  different  tempers 
are  swayed  to  the  same  end  by  contraiy  inducements. 
And  we  may  add  in  the  last  place, 

8.  That  nothing  but  custom  can  make  the  nrofession  of 
religion  to  appear  tolerable,  where  it  is  attended  with  a  re- 
pugnant and  contradictory  practice.  Were  there  but  few 
mstances  of  this  kind,  a  man  would  not  have  the  boldness 
to  venture  on  an  open  course  of  wickedness^  repugnant  to 
the  religion  commonly  professed  where  he  lives,  whilst  he 
continued  to  make  a  profession  of  it  himself  But  it  is 
very  obvious  to  common  experience,  that  many  do  emulate 
one  another  in  that,  which  is  most  indecorous  and  unbe- 
coming, even  in  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  common 
reason  of  all.  How  many  gainful  sorts  of  wickedness  have 
ceased  to  be  shameful  now-ardays  from  their  being  com- 
mon I  For  when  the  restraint  or  shame  is  taken  off  fVom 
the  mind,  it  is  a  most  easy  thing  then  for  a  man  to  be 
wicked.  Thus  influenced  by  custom  they  justify  one  ano- 
ther in  what  their  own  sedate  thoughts  would  condemn, 
if  they  would  but  allow  themselves  to  think.  And  hence 
it  is  tnat  men  are  able  to  reconcile  two  of  the  most  incon- 
sistent things  in  the  world ;  a  profession  of  the  most  pure 
religion  with  the  most  impure  conversation. 

I  should  have  proceeded  to  the  fourth  general  head  of 

d  Plot  adveim  GtMom.   See  lUi  poiot  ludled  at  kifB  by  the  Author  ia 
hn  Living  Temple,  put  1.  ohap.  a 
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discourse,  bat  shcUl  conclade  with  one  dreadfol  and  tre- 
mendous reflection.  What  apparent  danger  are  we  in,  of 
losing  that  religion  from  among  us,  which  is  more  gene- 
rally professed  at  this  day !  principally  because  of  the  re- 
sistance and  opposition  which  is  made  against  it,  by  the 
practices  of  those  who  profess  it.  For  pray  do  but  con* 
sider— What  does  Gkxi  send  his  Grospel  among  a  people 
for  1  Does  he  aim  at  any  end  in  this,  or  does  he  not  1 
And  can  that  be  a  wise,  intelligent  agent,  who  aims  at  no 
end  1  Or  can  we  suppose  him  to  act  wisely  who  aims  at 
no  proDortionable  and  suitable  end  1  What  then  can  we 
think  the  great  Qod  designed  as  his  end,  in  sending  the 
Gospel  into  the  world;  in  plantinf^  it  in  this,  or  any  other 
nation  1  There  are  certainly  fruits  that  he  expects  to  re- 
ceive ;  and  therefore  we  find  how  express  the  threatening 
are,  when  these  fruits  are  withheld.  Nothii^  less  is 
threatened  than  the  taking  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from 
them,  and  the  giving  it  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits 
thereof,  Matt.  xxi.  43.  Oh  the  little  correspondency  of  the 
hearts  and  spirits  of  men  to  the  design  of  the  Gospel ! 
And  what  a  tremendous  and  melancholy  prospect  does  this 
afford  us ! 

I  should  not  be  so  afraid  of  comets  and  blazing  stars,* 
nor  of  all  the  malice  and  subtlety  of  earth  and  hell  com- 
bined together;  I  should  never  be  afraid  of  these  things,  I 
say,  even  though  the  subtlety  of  our  enemies  was  a  thou- 
sand times  greater  than  it  is,  if  I  could  but  see  such  a  love 
of  the  (xospel,  joined  to  the  enjojrment  of  it,  as  to  form  the 
heart  and  influence  the  practice.  But  when  I  find  it  is 
God's  way,  and  express  threatening,  that  where  the  truth 
is  not  loved,  there  to  give  them  up  to  strong  delusions 
even  to  believe  a  lie,  that  they  might  be  damned,  who 
believed  not  the  truth  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteous- 
ness, (2  Thesa.  ii  10, 11,  12.)  then,  I  confess,  I  fear,  I 
tremble. 

I  know  not  why  we  should  think  ourselves  exempt  from 
a  danger  of  this  kind,  when  we  consider  how  genemllv  in- 
effectual the  Gospel  is  among  us.  Alas !  why  shoula  we 
expect  Grod  to  be  indulfi;ent  towards  us,  in  this  respect, 
above  all  mankind  %-  What  have  we  the  Gospel  for,  if  we 
never  intend  our  spirits  should  be  formed  by  it  1  If  we 
have  no  design  it  should  govern  our  lives,  have  not  we  of 
thus  nation  reason  to  fear,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  conform 
our  practice  to  our  religion,  that  we  shall  be  suffered  to 
conform  our  religion  to  our  practice  1  We  know  there  is 
a  religion,  too  near  at  hand,  that  will  allow  and  square 
well  enough  with  the  most  vicious  practice  imaginable. 
Live  as  loosely  as  you  will,  and  confess  your  sins  to  a 
priest,  and  his  absolution  solves  all.  Surelv  we  have  rea^ 
son  to  fear  lest  our  acting  contradictory  to  the  end  and  de- 
sign of  our  religion  should  even  lead  us  to  embrace  that 
sottish  one  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
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In  our  last  discourse  we  considered  the  various  reasons 
and  inducements,  that  lead  many  persons  to  make  a  pro- 
fession of  religion,  even  while  they  are  contradicting  it  in 
their  lives  and  practice.  To  which  one  more  might  have 
been  added ;  and  that  is,  thev  have  a  foolish  thought  that 
by  the  good  they  profess,  they  shall  some  way  or  other 
expiate  the  badness  of  their  conduct.  Such  a  hope  as  this, 
as  fond  as  it  is,  too  apparently  obtains  with  a  great  part  of 
the  world.  And  this  I  mention,  not  onlj  as  a  thing  too 
evident,  and  considerable  in  itself,  but  as  it  most  fitly  leads 
to  what  I  intend  in  this  discourse :  which  is, 

IV.  To  show  the  vanity  of  such  a  profession,  and  by 
consequence  the  fondness  and  folly  of  such  a  hope  as  is 
nere  spoken  of  And  in  treating  on  this  subject  I  shall 
show,  that  such  a  profession  in  persons  of  so  immoral  a 
character,  signifies  nothing  either  to  procure  them  the  re- 
putation or  the  rewards  of  the  religion  that  they  profess, 
or  unto  which  they  pretend;  I  would  be  understood  to 
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say,  that  it  is  of  no  avail  to  entitle  them  to  the  reputation 
of  it  amongst  men,  nor  to  any  reward  of  it  from  God. 
These  two  things  we  shall  distmctly  consider. 

1.  Such  a  blasted,  self-confuted  profession  as  this,  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  is  of  no  significancy  for  securing 
the  reputation  of  being  religions  amongst  men.  If  it  were 
indeed  so  far  available  as  to  secure  them  sach  a  reputation, 
or  to  procure  them  that  esteem  from  men,  which  is  due  to 
those  who  are  in  reality  what  they  profess  themselves  to 
be,  that  would  be  but  a  poor  thing,  and  very  little  to  their 
service.  It  is  a  small  thing,  says  the  aposue  St.  Paul,  to 
be  judged  by  man's  judgment,  1  Cor.  iv.  3.  All  must 
finally  stand  or  fall  by  the  judgment  of  a  superior  Judge, 
whose  judgment  will  control  and  reverse  all  false  judg- 
ments passed  before.  Every  man  must  then  give  an  ac- 
count of  himself  to  Grod.  He  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one 
outwardly,  but  he  is  a  Jew  that  is  one  inwardly,  whose 
praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  Grod,  Rom.  ii.  38,  29.  If  one 
could  never  so  effectually  recommend  oneself  to  man,  it 
is  **  not  he  who  commendeth  himself  that  is  approved, 
but  whom  the  Lord  commendeth,''  2  Cor.  x.  18.  And 
therefore  I  should  not  think  this  much  worth  insisting  on, 
but  only  with  design  to  lay  the  ground  of  an  argument 
from  the  less  to  the  greater '{  that  if  such  a  profession  of 
religion  cannot  do  that  which  is  less,  to  wit,  entitle  one  to 
the  reputation  of  it  amount  men ;  much  less  can  it  do 
that  wnich  is  ^eater,  that  is,  procure  the  rewards  which 
Qod  has  promised  to  the  constant  and  sincere. 

We  must  understand  here,  that  by  such  evil  practices, 
as  can  be  supposed  to  overthrow  a  profession,  and  annul 
the  significimce  of  it,  cannot  be  meant  such  things  as  axe 
reasonable  to  be  imputed  to  the  infirmities  which  are  inci- 
dent to  the  best,  and  consistent  with  the  most  perfect  hu- 
man character :  but  it  must  be  understood  ot  open  hos- 
tilities against  Christ  and  his  religion ;  for  doubtless  the 
words  aTOminable,  and  disobedient  or  unpersuadable,  as 
the  word  airtiSiit  signifies,  amount  to  so  much.  By  the 
former  is  to  be  understood,  the  heinonsness  and  grossncss 
of  their  wickedness ;  and  bv  the  latter,  their  obstinacy  in 
an  evil  course.  It  is  true,  thouj^h  the  last  expression  the 
apostle  makes  use  of  in  describing  the  persons  whom  he 
censures  as  reprobate  to  every  good  worV,  denotes  an  evil 
habit  of  mind,  not  always  falling  under  human  cognizance 
and  censure ;  yet  there  is  enough  in  the  two  former,  be* 
sides  the  symptoms  there  may  be  of  the  latter,  to  show 
what  the  men  really  are.  A  profession  therefore  I  say,  in 
men  of  such  a  character,  can  signify  nothing,  even  to  this 
lower  purpose,  that  is,  to  entitle  them  to  the  reputation  of 
religion  amongst  men.  And  this  will  appear  Irom  being 
viewed  in  several  liehts. 

1.  Such  a  contraaicted  profession  is  not  wont  to  do  so 
in  other  cases.  No  man  can  take  him  to  be  a  friend,  who 
calls  himself  one  against  a  continued  series  of  actions, 
which  manifestly  imports  habitual  hatred,  enmity,  and 
malice.  No  one  will  call  him  a  good  subject,  whatever 
he  pretends,  who  is  at  present  in  open  hostility  against  his 
prince. 

3.  Such  a  profession  in  other  cases  not  only  gives  no 
reputation  amongst  men,  but  brings  a  disgrace,  and  casts 
a  reproach  upon  the  person  making  pretences.  When  a 
man's  actions  are  continued,  palpable  and  manifest  against 
his  profession,  as  in  this  case,  it  brin^,  I  sav,  a  reproach 
upon  him  for  pretending  to  it.  And  it  is  so  uir  from  being 
to  his  reputation,  that  he  draws  upon  himself  the  suspicion 
of  being  either  false,  or  foolish :  of  being  false,  that  he 
would  design  to  deceive ;  of  being  foolish,  that  he  could 
hope  to  succeed  in  such  a  case,  or,  indeed,  of  both  these 
together. 

3.  A  mere  profession  among  men,  in  every  common 
case,  is  so  far  from  securing  reputation  to  him  who  makes 
it,  that  it  even  sinks  the  reputation  of  the  man  that  credits 
it.  A  very  judicious  person  this  to  be  so  easily  imposed 
upon !  Therefore  he  wno  attempts  in  such  a  way  to  impose 
upon  another,  either  he,  upon  whom  he  makes  the  attempt , 
will  but  regard  him  as  a  fool ;  or  will  be  so  accounted 
himself,  because  it  is  supposing  him  to  be  one  who  is 
capable  of  being  so  in^posed  upon.    Which  is  no  less 
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than  an  attempt  to  blast  the  repntation  of  him,  whom  he 
endeavoiirs  to  deceive. 

4.  A  series  or  coarse  of  actions  is  always  to  be  taken  as 
more  significant  and  expressive  of  the  habitnal  sense  and 
temper  of  a  person's  nund,  than  words  can  be  thought  to 
be.  Words  only  speak  a  man's  present  sense  of  things, 
but  a  continued  course  of  action  snows  his  habitual  sense 
of  them ;  and  is  therefore  the  far  greater  and  more  con- 
siderable thing  on  ail  accounts. 

If  I  am  to  form  a  judgment  of  another  man,  it  is  of 
more  importance  to  Imow  what  the  bent  of  his  mind  is 
now,  than  to  know  what  it  was,  at  this  or  that  particular 
time.  It  is  manifest  that  a  series  of  actions  is  more  sig> 
nificant  and  expressive ;  whether  you  compare  words  and 
actions  together  with  relation  to  the  same  thing,  or  apply 
them  severally  to  contrary  things. 

If  you  apply  words  and  actions  to  one  and  the  same 
thing,  let  it  be  for  instance  to  kindness  and  good-will : 
suppose  then  you  have  for  your  object  a  very  indigent  and 
distressed  person,  one  exposed  to  cold  and  pinched  with 
hanger ;  let  one  say  to  him  in  this  case,  "  Come,  be  filled, 
be  warmed  ;*'  pray  what  would  that  signify  in  comparison 
of  giving  him  the  things  which  are  needful  for  the  body. 
Jam.  ii.  16.  as  the  apostle  speaks  in  the  same  case.  Which 
in  the  most  significant  expression,  such  fair  words,  or  such 
effectual  actions  t 

Again ;  Let  words  and  actions  be  applied  together  to  the 
same  thing,  and  to  signify  ill-will.  An  unkind  word  may 
signify  but  a  sudden  passion,  and  no  one  will  infer  habitu- 
al hatred  from  an  angry  word ;  but  a  course  of  actions 
may  import  not  only  unkindness,  but  a  malicioas  temper 
of  mina. 

Then  if  we  apply  these  two  ways  of  expressing  a  man's 
mind,  that  is,  words  and  actions,  to  contraries,  the  one  to 
signify  kindness,  the  other  unkindness  j  if  it  be  manifest 
that  words  are  less  significant  and  actions  more,  surely 
then  that  which  has  less  significance  in  it,  is  never  to  be 
believed  against  that  which  has  greater.    Again, 

5.  No  man's  words  are  to  be  believed  against  his  works. 
If  a  man  should  say  and  unsay  the  same  things,  it  may 
be  a  hundred  times  in  a  day,  woald  yon  give  any  credit 
at  all  to  his  words  7  It  is  impossible  you  should.  For  in 
any  case  where  I  am  to  exercise  human  faith,  if  there  be 
much  to  be  said  for  and  against  the  thing,  I  must  believe, 
according  to  the  greatest  evidence,  and  cannot  do  otherwise, 
I  necessarily  must  take  that  side  in  my  belief  on  which 
the  stronger  probability  lies.  But  in  this  case  what  shall 
I  do?  lean  here  take  neither  side:  for  how  can  a  thing 
be  greater  or  beUer  than  itself  1 1  have  therefore  nothing  to 
do  here.  I  can  exercise  no  faith ;  for  I  am  not  to  believe 
a  man's  word  against  his  word;  when  there  is  eaual  evi- 
dence on  the  one  hand  and  the  otber.  I  am  much  less  to 
believe  his  word  against  his  actions,  for  that  would  be  be- 
lieving according  to  the  less  evidence.    And  further, 

6.  If  a  profession  were  to  prevail  amongst  men,  against 
a  series  of  actions,  it  woula  take  away  the  ground  and 
foundations  of  all  public  human  judgments.  For  suppose 
a  man  arraigned  of  murder,  the  business  to  be  inquired 
into  is,  what  evidence  there  is  of  malice  prepense.  This 
is  the  matter  to  be  tried.  For  the  bare  taking  awdy  the 
life  of  a  man,  is  not  the  crime  to  be  punished.  But  the 
thing  to  be  inquired  into  is,  what  evidence  there  is,  or 
what  inducements  to  believe,  that  the  thing  was  designed 
or  purposely  done.  If  against  plain  facts,  and  apparent 
circumstances,  to  the  contrary  a  man's  word  should  be  be- 
lieved, there  could  then  be  no  such  thing  as  a  human 
judicature  in  the  world. 

7.  Actions  cannot  be  opposed  to  a  mere  verbal  or  a 
5ceoical  profession,  with  greater  absurdity,  in  any  case 
whatsoever,  than  in  the  matter  of  religion.  You  can  sup- 
pose no  case  wherein  actions  can  be  opposed  to  actions, 
and  words  or  a  profession  to  a  course  of  actions,  with 
greater  absurdity  than  in  this  present  case.  If  we  were  to 
thinkof  things  manifestly  absurd,we  could  advance  nothing 
that  is  more  so.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  person  upon  a 
journey  should  pretend  to  be  in  his  right  road,  and  he  is 
told  he  is  going  a  quite  contrarjr  way,  and  one  should 
follow  him,  from  day  to  day,  and  still  see  him  goin^  wrong, 
though  he  still  says  he  is  on  his  journey  and  is  going 
right ;  what  can  be  more  absurd  ?  Now  let  us  use  our 


understanding,  and  consider  whether  there  be  not  as  ri- 
diculous an  absurdity  in  pre  ending  to  religion,  against  a 
series  of  actions  which  have  a  contrary  tendency.  Do  we 
not  ail  know  that  religion,  in  the  common  notion  of  it,  has 
a  tendency  to  blessedness;  even  to  glorify  Gk)d,  and  to 
enjoy  him  for  ever  in  glory,  .>s  the  end  7  Can  there  be  a 
greater  contrariety  supposed  m  any  one  thing  to  another, 
than  there  is  in  a  course  of  wickedness  to  the  glorifying 
and  enjoying  Godi  Or  can  any  man  think,  without  as 
palpable  absurdity  as  is>  possiMe  in  any  case,  that  whore- 
dom, drunkenness,  and  debaucheries  ov  all  sorts,  a  re  means 
and  instruments  for  the  glorif3ring  GKhI,  and  saving  a  man's 
own  soul  1  To  say,  I  am  a  Christian,  is  to  say,  I  am 
going  to  Gk)d,  to  glorify,  to  enj  »y  him  for  ever.  But  you 
can  suppose  no  case  wherein  contrary  actions  can  be  op- 
posed to  a  profession,  with  more  absurdity  than  in  this. 

6.  We  are  expressly  forbidden,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
to  treat  and  behave  ourselves  towards  Christians  that  are 
only  so  in  name  and  profession,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
are  obliged  to  act  towards  those  that  are  sincere.  We  are 
even  directed  to  turn  away  from  those  who  have  a  form  of 
godliness  but  deny  the  power  of  it,  3  Tim.  iii.  5.  When 
persons  are  unpersuadaole  and  obstinate  in  an  evil  way 
and  vicious  course,  and  will  not  hear  the  church,  they  are 
to  be  counted  as  heathens  and  publicans,  (Matt,  xviii.  17.) 
and  are  not  to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  Christians,  even 
amongst  men,  according  to  the  law  and  judgment  of  Christ 
himself  in  this  very  matter. 

9.  And  lastly;  The  common  profession  of  religion,  in 
which  they  seem  to  bear  a  part,  suffers  by  their  inconsistent 
conduct  and  behaviour;  and  it  is  ver}'  unreasonable, 
therefore,  they  should  gain  by  it.  They  would  gain  honour 
fVom  the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  yet  bring  a  re- 
proach and  scandal  upon  it.  And  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  their  profession,  in  such  a  case,  should  honour  ttem  1 
They  do  the  greatest  indignity  imaginable  to  the  worthy 
name  which  they  profess ;  nay,  it  is  blasphemed  by  them, 
and  through  their  means  is  evil  spoken  of  by  others. 

But  yet  It  may  be  said,  as  to  all  this ;  "  Are  we  not  then 
to  call  such  Christians  as  profess  themselves  to  be  such  ? 
Are  we  not  to  give  them  the  name  1"  Truly  controversies 
about  names  are  always  to  little  purpose.  It  is  no  great 
matter  by  what  name  such  persons  are  called.  I  am  will- 
ing to  give  them  all  that  their  profession  reasonably  can  be 
understood  to  entitle  them  to.  They  are  by  profession 
Christians.  But  what  can  that  signify  to  any  man's  being 
in  reality  what  he  does  profess  himself  to  be  7  I  will 
therefore  say,  such  a  one  is  aprofessing  Christian ;  and 
what  can  they  make  of  this  1  What  advantage  is  it  7  They 
are  called  Cfhristians,  just  with  the  same  propriety  that 
yoii  wotild  call  the  picture  of  a  man,  a  man.  Though  per- 
haps not  altogether  with  that  propriety  neither ;  for  truly 
a  good  picture  is  more  like  a  man,  than  such  persons  are 
like  real  Christians.  It  is  a  very  bad  picture  mdeed,  that 
would  not  be  more  like  the  person  it  pretends  to  represent, 
than  many  such  men  are  to  true,  sincere  Christians.  Pos- 
sibly we  may  call  the  carcass  of  a  man,  a  man,  when  it  is 
rotten  and  stinking.  "  Such  a  man  (you  say)  lies  buried 
there;"  but  you  know  very  well  that  the  corpse  is  not  the 
person  himself.  And  yet  there  is  more  propriety  in  using 
such  language  in  this  case ;  because  such  a  one  was  a 
man,  but  he  whom  we  speak  of  never  was  a  Christian,  and 
God  only  knows  whether  he  ever  will  be  one ! 

We  call  such  persons  Christians,  in  like  manner  as  in 
a  play,  or  theatrical  representation.  One  we  call  the 
Grand  Seignior,  and  another  an  Emperor,  according  to 
the  parts  they  act.  In  this  manner,  I  say,  we  may  call  the 
persons  before  spoken  of.  Christians ;  for  they  perform  a 
part,  and  make  a  show  on  the  stage  of  the  world  in  per- 
forming cheap  and  easy  acts  of  Christianity.  Or  it  is 
something  like  the  compliments  of  one  person  to  another, 
to  whom  he  would  pretend  friendship ;  and  under  that 
pretence  hides  the  greatest  malice,  till  he  can  have  an  op- 
portuni^  of  showing  it  with  effect. 

Now  if  such  a  profession  as  we  have  been  speaking  of, 
will  signify  so  little  to  the  purpose  mentioned  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  discourse,  the  giving  of  a  man  the  reputation 
of  being  religious  among  men ;  how  much  less  can  it  sig- 
nify to  that  higher  purpose,  the  entitling  him  to  a  reward 
from  God !    Snrelj  it  is  less  possible  to  deceive  him. 
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And  whatever  advantage  is  grained  in  this  world  by  such 
an  empty,  inconsistent  profession,  it  is  in&iitely  less  than 
the  final  reward  of  God,  which  will  be  given  to  those,  who 
'  both  profess  and  practise  reli^on  in  sincehtjr. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  this  important  point,  suffer  me 
to  exhort  you  all  seriously  to  consider  of  something  better, 
than  such  an  empty,  self-confUted  profession  as  this,  to  be 
a  support  to  you,  in  such  time  as  we  have  lying  before  us. 
Surely,  in  a  season  of  distress,  there  are  no  sort  of  persons 
whose  case  is  to  be  lamented  so  much  as  theirs,  who  have 
nothing  for  a  support  but  only  this  pitiful  thing,  this  empty, 
self-confuted  thin^,  we  have  been  speaking  of.  Oh  1  the 
<co1d  comfort  it  will  give  a  man's  heart,  when  he  comes  to 
suffer  SLffliction,  to  say,  "  I  have  been  called  a  Christian 
and  a  protestant :  I  have  professed  on  the  right  side,  and 
have  gone  on  in  the  right  way ;  but,  alas !  all  the  while  have 
been  fighting  against  the  very  design  of  reli^on  I  have 
professed,  by  a  contrary  life  and  conversation!"  Will 
this  bear  up  the  sinkinfi;  heart  of  such  a  one  in  a  season, 
when  the  guilt  of  his  lormer  course,  through  a  long  tract 
of  time  under  the  G^ospel,  stares  him  all  at  once  in  the  face  1 

Labour  then  to  do  more  than  barely  to  profess  to  know 
Grod :  since  a  bare  profession  will  signify  nothing  with  him, 
and  out  little  with  men.  And  truly  it  must  signify  very 
little  to  yourselves,  to  your  own  comfort  and  consolation 
in  an  evil  day;  when  gloominess,  blackness,  and  darkness 
cover  all  on  every  side.  There  may  then  possibly,  if  such 
a  time  should  come,  be  room  enough  for  consideration. 
Labour  therefore  to  know  God  in  good  earnest.  They  that 
know  his  name,  will  put  their  trust  in  him,  Psal.  iz.  10. 
To  have  such  a  refuge  as  the  eve  of  God  in  such  a  world 
as  this  is,  what  solace  and  satisfaction  does  it  give  the  soul 
of  a  man !  especially  when  there  is  nothing  but  darkness 
and  terror  on  every  hand. 

To  conclude,  I  snail  only  take  notice  to  you  of  one  pas- 
sage in  the  book  of  Daniel.  "  And  such  as  do  wickedly 
against  the  covenant  shall  he  (the  king  there  spoken  of) 
corrupt  by  flatteries ;  but  the  people  that  do  know  their 
Qod  snail  be  strong,  and  do  exploits"  or  wonders,  Dan. 
xi.  32.  These  passages  refer  to  the  time  when  Antiochus 
fell  with  fury  upon  the  Jews.  A  great  many  of  them, 
when  the  aspect  of  the  times  was  frowning  upon  their  reli- 
gion, did  then  prevaricate,  and  do  wickedly  a£:ainst  the 
covenant;  that  is,  turned  from  their  religion  and  complied 
with  his  idolatry;  but  of  such  of  the  people  as  knew  their 
G(od,  it  is  said,  that  they  should  be  strong  and  do  exploits. 
It  is  a  great  matter  to  Imow  God  in  such  a  time.  He  that 
has  the  knowledge  of  Gkxl  possessing  and  filling  his  soul, 
will  have  God  represented  to  him  as  the  all  in  all  s  and 
this  whole  world  will  be  before  him  as  a  vain  shadow,  a 
piece  of  pageantry,  a  dream,  a  vision  of  the  night.  He 
who  is  invisible  will  be  always  with  us,  when  we  once 
come  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  know  God,  in  the 
manner  we  profess  to  do  iL 
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S.  I  NOW  proceed  to  show,  that  a  bare  profession  of  re- 
ligion cannot  entitle  any  one  to  the  rewards  of  it  with  God. 
And  the  argument  is  capable  of  being  drawn,  as  was  for- 
merly intimated,  from  the  less  to  the  greater.  If  it  cannot 
entitle  one  to  a  reputation  amongst  mea,  much  less  can  it 
to  the  reward  of  it  with  God.  And  it  will  be  conclusive 
two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  that  the  gain  and  advantage 
of  the  rewards  of  it  with  Gkxi,  is  unspeakably  greater  than 
the  reputation  it  can  give  us  among  men.  ff  then  it  can- 
not entitle  one  to  the  less,  it  cannot  to  the  greater.  And 
then  in  the  next  place,  that  to  deceive  men.  by  such  a 
profession,  is  infinitely  less  difficult  than  to  aeceive  God. 
They  who  cannot  deceive  men  by  such  a  profession,  joined 
with  a  practice  so  grossly  wicked  as  is  here  expressed  by 
the  a])ostle,  can  surely  much  less  deceive  God.  There  is, 
even  in  the  minds  of  men,  a  judgment  concerning  them 
contrary  to  that  profession ;   "  The  transgression  of  tha 
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wicked  saith  within  my  heart,  there  is  no  fear  of  God  be- 
fore his  eves."^  It  speaks  that  language,  carries  that  sig- 
nification with  it  in  the  mind  and  judgment  of  any  common 
observing  spectator.  What  sentiment  then  must  it  beget 
in  the  mina  of  Grod,  who  sees  immediately,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  any  argument,  beholding  things  just  as 
they  lie  in  themselves  1  But  besides  this  double  argument, 
from  the  less  to  the  greater,  there  are  several  other  con- 
siderations, that  will  evince  the  same  thing.    As, 

1.  Is  it  the  declared  rule  of  God's  righteous  judgment, 
to  deal  with  men  finally  according  to  their  works,  and  not 
merely  according  to  tneir  profession ;  according  to  what 
they  do,  and  not  to  what  they  pretend.  It  is  the  constant 
tenor  of  Scripture,  (of  which  you  cannot  be  ignorant  who 
are  wont  to  read  your  Bibles,)  that  God  will  in  the  last 
day  "  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works,"b  as  it 
is  in  sundry  places.  And  in  the  epistles  to  the  Asian 
churches,  our  Saviour  putting  on  the  person  of  a  judge, 
thus  addresses  himself  to  the  one  and  the  other  of  them ; 
"  I  know  thy  works."«  Immediate  cognizance  is  taken  of 
them,  even  of  those  which  are  most  latent ;  much  more  of 
those  which  are  apparent  and  manifest,  as  the  works  we 
have  spoken  of  are.  Upon  this  account  he  makes  himself 
known  to  them  by  the  aescription  of  one  "  who  trieth  the 
heart,  and  searches  the  reins,  that  he  may  render  to  every 
one  according  to  their  works."*  And  he  is  further  repre- 
sented as  one  who  has  "  eyes  as  a  flame  of  fire,"«  search- 
ing into  the  very  things  wherein  it  takes  place.  And  we 
are  told  that  in  that  very  day,  it  is  not  the  saying  unto 
him,  **  Lord !  Lord !  that  shall  entitle  any  one  to  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  but  the  doing  of  the  wiU  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther who  is  in  heaven."f  Where  our  Saviour  also  further 
assures  us,  that  those  who  shall  make  this  profession,  with- 
out a  suitable  life  and  conversation,  will  be  rejected  in  this 
awful  manner,  "  Depart  from  me  1  I  know  you  not."r 
But  under  what  notion,  or  for  what  reason,  are  they  thus 
to  be  abandoned  7  As  workers  of  iniquity.  Thus  we  see 
their  evil  works  will  cast  the  balance  against  all  their  pre- 
tences to  that  which  is  good. 

3.  We  are  further  to  consider,  that  it  is  an  unreasonable 
thing  to  imagine,  that  Grod  will  give  men  a  title,  without 

giving  them  a  capacity  for  enjoying  the  rewards  of  the 
lessed  state.  Certain  it  is,  that  mere  profession  qualifies 
no  one  for  this  happiness ;  therefore  it  is  not  reasonable, 
that  it  should  entitle  any  one  to  it.  A  man  is  never  a 
whit  the  more  capable  by  his  profession  of  dwelling  with 
God,  in  another  world ;  of  immediately  beholding  with 
satisifaction  his  blessed,  glorious  face.  To  what  purpose  is 
a  title,  where  there  is  no  capacity  1  It  would  not  consist 
with  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  divide  these  things,  which 
must  necessarily  concur  to  one  end,  namely,  to  his  own 
fflory,  and  the  person's  fitness  for  the  enjoyment  of  Him. 
Men  are  wont  to  be  wiser.  A  title  with  them  fails,  when 
a  capacity  does.  They  cease  to  be  entitled  to  an  estate, 
who  by  a  natural  incapacihr  cannot  enjoy  it,  as  for  in- 
stance, fools  and  lunatics.    Again, 

3.  Their  profession  is  so  far  from  entitling  them  to  the 
rewards  of  another  world,  which  belong  to  those  who  are 
sincerely  of  the  true  reli|;ion ;  that,  being  joined  with  a 
wicked  life  and  evil  practices,  it  provokes  God  so  much 
the  more  highly  agamst  them,  engages  the  Divine  wrath 
and  vindictive  justice,  so  much  the  more  directly  to  their 
ruin.    And  this  on  several  accounts.    As, 

(1.)  Because  such  a  profession  demonstrates,  that  these 
persons  sin  against  so  much  the  more  light ;  otherwise 
what  makes  them  profess  at  all  7  They  who  profess  reli- 
gion, as  a  great  part  of  the  world  do  not,  certainly  must  be 
supposed  to  know  more.  We  do  not  call  them  professors 
of  the  Christian  religion,  who  were  bom  among  pagans, 
and  always  have  lived  as  such  among  them.  They  who 
profess  Christianity,  are  supposed  to  live  (and  do  so  for 
the  most  part)  in  the  enlightened  re^on ;  in  that  part  of 
the  worla  through  which  the  Gospel  light  hath  difii^ed  it- 
self. This  is  therefore  a  most  horrid  thing,  for  the  works 
of  darkness,  and  of  the  night,  to  be  transacted,  where  the 
Gospel  has  made  it  broad  day.  And  if  they,  who  have 
opportunity  to  knowmore  than  othere,  are,  after  all,  vicious 
and  inunoral,  doth  not  this  highly  increase  their  wick- 
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Will  not  this  inflame  the  wrath  of  (Sod  ranch 
more  against  them  1  And  if,  in  fact,  they  do  know  more, 
is  not  the  provocation  the  greater  1  Men  certainly  know 
something  of  what  they  profess,  more  or  less.  For  as 
there  is  not  in  the  natural  world,  so  neither  is  there  in  the 
moral,  any  such  thing  as  pure  and  absolute  darkness.  And 
when  light  shines  round  a  man,  it  makes  him  the  more 
deeply  guilty,  that  he  can  find  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
commit  wickedness.  Light  got  within!  What  an  aggra- 
vation is  that  of  a  man's  iniquities,  or  the  works  of  dark- 
ness !  Light  shines  in  his  judgment  and  conscience  I  Di- 
vine and  merciful  light  projects  its  beams  from  above  into 
his  very  soul,  where  it  is  held  in  unrighteousness '  This 
is  that  which  wrath  flames  against,  even  the  wrath  of  God ; 
which  "  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  the  ungodliness 
and  iniquity  of  men,  who  hold  the  truth  of  Gcxl  in  un- 
righteousness," Rom.  i.  18.  This  is  most  highly  provo- 
king, that  where  divine  truth  might  expect  to  find  a  tnrone, 
there  it  should  find  only  a  prison.  And  therefore,  what 
can  ensue  upon  tlus,  but  tribulation  and  anguish,  instead 
of  a  reward?  It  is  to  him  who  knows  his  master's  will 
and  does  it  not,  that  many  stripes  do  belong,  Lukexii.  ^. 
In  like  manner,  we  find  the  apostle  James  speaking,  "  To 
him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  does  it  not,  to  him  it  is 
sin,"  Jam.  iv.  17.  And  our  Saviour  saith  thus  to  the  pha- 
risees,  **  If  ye  were  blind  ye  should  have  no  sin ;  but  now 
ye  say  you  see,  therefore  your  sin  remaineth,"  John  ix. 
40,  41.  What!  "are  we  blind  also?"  say  the  rulers. 
They  took  it  for  a  great  reproach  not  to  be  thought  very 
discerning.  But,  says  our  Lord,  "  It  had  been  well  for 
you  if  you  had  been  blind;  for  since  you  are  so  knowing, 
your  sin  remains,  and  you  are  absolutely  inexcusa- 
dIp." 

(2.)  It  follows  of  consequence,  that  they  sin  with  malice 
who  can  allow  themselves  to  join  wickedness  with  their 
profession ;  and  outface,  as  it  were,  the  li^t  of  that  truth, 
which  directly  teaches  them  otherwise.  For,  in  the  case 
now  supposed,  the  interest  of  Christ  and  his  religion  has 
already,  as  it  were,  fought  its  way  through  all  the  out- 
works; and  there  is  now  no  further  opposition  but  the  fort- 
ress of  the  heart,  the  seat  of  love  or  hatred,  of  kind  pro- 
pensity and  inclination  to  Gkxi  and  Christ,  or  of  enmity 
and  malice  to  them.  The  business  now  lies  wholly  at  the 
door  of  the  will.  By  how  much  the  more  of  the  will,  by 
so  much  the  more  of  enmity  and  malice  there  is  in  sinning. 
By  how  much  the  more  of  light,  so  much  the  more  of  will ; 
and  the  more  profession  there  is,  so  much  the  more  of 
li^bt-  In  this  series  do  these  things  lie.  "  If  we  sin  wil- 
fully after  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
ihefe  is  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin,"  Heb.  x.  26.  If  yon  sin 
against  this  sacrifice,  you  are  not  to  expect  another.  Your 
peace  therefore  is  to  lie  made  this  way,  or  not  at  all.  And 
when  a  man's  knowledge,  as  well  as  his  profession,  is 
a^inst  him;  and  his  opposition  to  Grod  and  the  design  of 
Christianity  is  resolved  mto  nothing,  but  mere  will ;  tnere 
is  not  the  least  pretence,  or  the  shadow  of  a  reason,  left  to 
justify  his  condnct.  All  things  that  could  have  induced 
me  to  be  at  all  a  Christian,  should  also  have  induced  me 
to  be  a  true  Christian.  For  there  can  be  no  reason  brought 
that  a  man  should  be  a  Christian  in  profession,  but  the 
same  rea&on  will  be  equally  conclusive  that  he  should  be 
one  in  reality,  and  in  truth.  And  therefore,  when  reason, 
judgment,  conscience,  and  profession,  go  together  and  are 
all  on  one  side,  how  miserably  exposed  and  naked  is  such 
a  person,  who  does  not  fall  in  cordiall3r  with  God,  in  a  way 
of  holiness,  because  he  will  not !  It  is  with  them  as  with 
the  Jews  to  whom  our  Lord  says,  "  Ye  will  not  come  to 
me,  that  ye  might  have  life,"  John  v.  40. 

(3.)  It  must  be  the  more  provoking,  because  there  is  hy- 
pocrisy in  this  conjunction.  It  cannot  be  without  hypo- 
crisy, that  a  man  should  lead  a  wicked  life,  and  yet  profess 
the  true  religion.  It  is  very  true,  it  looks  like  a  vei7  gross 
sort  of  hypocrisy,  that  persons  should  profess  religion,  and 
yet  lead  such  lives  as  are  visibly  abominable.  It  is  not 
indeed  of  the  finer  sort  of  hjrpocrisy ;  but  by  how  much  the 
grosser  it  is,  by  so  much  the  more  insolent  it  is.  The  af- 
front is  the  greater,  that  a  man  should  sin  even  in  the  face 
of  heaven  it^^elf,  and  commit  such  wickedness  as  all  the 
world  will  cry  shame  of,  and  this  under  the  cloak  of  pro- 
fession.   Aerain 


(4.)  There  is  most  perfidious  falsehood  and  treachery  in 
sQch  a  conduct;  and  therefore  it  must  be  the  more  pio- 
voking.  For,  in  this  case,  men  not  only  sin  against  law, 
since  all  sin  is  against  law,  '*  for  where  there  is  no  law 
there  is  no  tran^ression,"  (Rom.  iv.  15.)  but  against  the 
covenant  too.  They  who  profess  to  know  God,  as  we  have 
said  again  and  again,  profess  to  be  Christians.  If  such 
therefore  lead  wicked  and  immoral  lives,  they  sin  as  well 
against  the  covenant  as  the  law ;  and  in  their  way  of  sin- 
ning, there  is  treachery  both  against  Christ,  and  the  God 
of  heaven. 

The  covenant  betwixt  God  and  his  people,  who  are  vi- 
sibly related  to  him,  is  illustrated  in  Scripture  by  the  mar- 
riage contract.  And  those  who  break  it,  God  threatens 
"  he  will  judge,  as  they  who  break  wedlock  are  judged, 
with  fury  and  jealousy."  Ezek.  xvi.  38.  ver.  43.  Now  jeal- 
ousy is  allowed  to  be  the  most  fervent  of  all  the  passions; 
and  distinguished  from  common  wrath  and  an^er,  even  by 
this  peculiar  consideration  in  the  object,  the  being  thus  re- 
latea.  And  it  is  observable  in  what  style  he  speaks  after- 
ward. Having  discarded  his  people  and  cast  (hem  off,  that 
they  should  be  no  longer  related  to  him ;  "  then,"  says  he, 
"  I  will  make  my  ftiry  towards  thee  to  rest,  and  my  jea- 
lousy shall  depart  from  thee,"  that  is,  to  cease  for  ever. 
Thus  we  see,  the  relation  being  dissolved,  they  are  no 
longer  the  objects  of  jealousy.  Indeed  while  they  continue 
a  professing  people  there  is  a  visible  relation,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  objects  of  jealousy;  but  when  the  injured 
party  has  sufficiently  vindicated  himself,  this  vindictive 
passion  ceases;  and  whatever  anger  and  resentment  may 
remain,  it  is  jealousy  no  longer.    Again, 

(5.)  They  who  join  a  religious  profession  and  wicked 
practices  together  most  highly  provoke  God ;  because  they 
sin  with  the  highest  indignity  against  Gk)d,  against  Christ, 
and  the  religion  which  they  profess.  And  it  is  very  plain 
that  they  do  so,  inasmuch  as  herein  they  both  mock  God, 
and  misrepresent  him.  They  mock  his  sovereignty,  and 
misrepresent  his  holiness.  It  is  a  plain  mockery  to  him, 
as  he  is  the  Ruler  of  the  world.  For  men  to  profess  to 
know  God,  to  own  him  as  their  God,  and  yet  visibly  to  af- 
front him  by  the  most  insolent  wickedness ;  what  is  this 
like,  but  putting  on  the  purple  robe,  and  saying,  "  Hail, 
Master !"  and  spitting  in  his  face  at  the  same  time  1  It  is 
in  a  case  similar  to  this,  namely,  that  of  a  man's  reaping 
according  to  what  he  sows,  that  the  apostle  warns  Chris- 
tians not  to  deceive  themselves.  For  says  he,  "  Be  not 
deceived,  Qod  is  not  mocked;  for  whatsoever  a  man  sow- 
eth,  that  shall  he  also  reap;"  (Gal.  vi.  7.)  intimating  that 
they  would  be  greatly  deceived,  if  they  expected  to  reap 
the  reward  of  eternal  life. 

Moreover,  such  a  conduct  is  a  horrid  misrepresentation 
of  God,  particularly  as  to  his  holiness;  as  if  he  were  one 
who  could  dispense  with  his  injunctions  to  men  of  being 
really  holy,  and  sincerely  good,  and  be  satisfied  instead 
thereof  with  appearances,  with  mere  show  and  pretence. 
A  most  odious  representation  of  God,  as  if  he  were  like 
the  impure  deities  of  the  pagan  world!  You  see  with  what 
severity  he  himself  speaks  in  a  case  like  this ;  "  Take 
heed,"  says  he,  "lest  there  should  be  among  you  a  man, 
or  woman,  or  family,  or  tribe,  whose  hearts  turn  away 
from  the  Lord  their  God—lest  there  be  among  you  a  root 
that  beareth  gall  and  wormwood :  And  it  come  to  pass 
when  he  heareth  the  words  of  this  curse,  that  he  bless  him- 
self in  his  heart,  saying ;  I  shall  have  peace  though  I  walk 
in  the  imagination  of  mine  heart,  to  add  drunkenness  to 
thirst :  The  Lord  will^ot  spare  him ;  but  then  the  anger 
of  the  Lord  and  his  jealJDusy  shall  smoke  against  that  man ; 
and  all  the  curses,  that  are  written  in  the  book,  shall  lie 
upon  him ;  and  the  Lord  shall  blot  his  name  out  from  un- 
der heawn,"  Dent.  xxix.  18,  19,  20.  Observe  here  the 
provoking  thing,  on  which  the  emphasis  is  put.  It  is  that  a 
man  should  walk  in  a  vain  course  of  wickedness,  and  yet 
bless  himself  in  his  heart,  and  say,  "  I  shall  have  peace 
for  all  this."  Provoking  it  must  be,  becau.se  it  is  a  horrid, 
reproachful  misrepresentation  of  the  most  holy  God ;  as  if 
he  intended  to  be  a  patron  of  wickedness,  or  as  if  it  were 
indifl^erent  to  Grod  how  men  lived,  or  all  one  to  him  whether 
they  were  righteous  or  wicked.  "  And  does  the  sinner 
indeed  think  so  1  I  will  make  him  pay  dearly  for  the 
thought !   All  the  peace  and  satisfaction  that  he  has  taken 
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in  that  thonght,  or  enjoyed  in  Ibat  delnsiye  dream,  shall 
cost  him  dear  I  for  because  of  this  shall  my  jealousy  smc^e 
against  him/' 

(6.)  To  join  profession  with  snch  a  wicked  practice,  is 
to  make  that  vexY  profession  itself  a  lie  j  and  a  lie,  in  this 
case,  cannot  but  haye  high  provocation  m  it,  if  you  consi- 
der these  things. 

1st,  In  rhe  first  place,  it  is  a  lie  to  Aim  who  knows  it  to 
be  so.  He  is  an  impudent  liar  indeed,  who  tells  a  lie  to  a 
person,  whilst  he  himself  is  sensible  that  such  person  knows 
ne  lies.  To  come  and  hold  forth  such  an  appearance  so 
fla^frantly  contradicted,  to  (me  so  wise  and  mcapable  of 
bemg  deceived  as  God  is ;  what  can  be  more  provoking  1 
And  herefore  you  find  that  this  is  mentioned  as  the  ag- 
gravating circumstance  of  the  crime  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira,  that  they  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  (Acts  v.  3.)  whose 
eye  could  clearly  see  through  every  disguise.    Again^ 

ddly.  To  lie  in  this  case  must  needs  be  very  provokmg, 
inasjauch  as  it  carries  in  it  an  implicit  denial  of  the  om- 
niscience of  God ;  that  is,  by  such  a  conduct  I  speak  or  do 
that,  which  is  equivalent  to  such  denial.  I  do  indeed  by 
my  profession  declare  my  belief,  that  God  sees  all  things, 
and  that  to  him  nothing  can  be  secret;  but  at  the  same 
time  by  my  life  and  conversation,  I  do  more  strongly  de- 
clare that  he  neither  sees  nor  knows.  And  what  is  this 
but  to  deny  Gtod  to  be  what  he  is  1  It  is,  as  it  were,  as 
much  as  in  me  lies,  to  strike  out  the  eye  of  the  Deity. 
"  Tush !  He  does  not  know,  neither  is  there  knowledge 
in  the  Most  High,  (Psalm  x.  11.)  he  forgets  it  or  does  not 
behold  it."  Strange  brutishness  i  "  He  that  formed  the 
eve.  shall  he  not  see  1  He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge, 
shaU  not  he  know  1"  Psal.  zciv.  10.  This  is  to  make  the 
omniscient  God  like  a  "  blind,  deaf  idol  in  a  heathen 
temple,  that  hath  eyes  but  seeth  not,  and  ears  but  heareth 
not,"  Psal.  cxv.  4, 6.  What  a  provocation  is  this  I  More- 
over, 

3dly^  It  is  most  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  Grod  to  make 
this  lymg  profession,  and  is  therefore  abominable.  '*  To 
cover  hatred  with  lying  lips,"  says  the  wise  man,  "is 
abominable  to  the  Lord,"  Prov.  z.  18.  Even  such  an  abo- 
mination as  his  very  nature  detests.  It  is  against  his  na- 
ture to  prevaricate.  For  though  he  is  Almighty,  yet  he  is 
pleased  to  have  this  said  concerning  him,  a^ain  and  again, 
m  his  holy  word,  that  he  cannot  lie ;  nay,  it  is  impossible 
to  him  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  his  omnipotence.  It  is  a 
thing  so  repugnant  to  the  true  God,  so  contradictory  to  the 
sincerity  and  simplicity  of  the  Divine  nature,  that  you  can 
imagine  nothing  more  hateful  and  provokine. 

ithly,  and  lastly,  It  is  a  participation  of  the  diabolical 
nature  to  be  an  habitual  liar  in  such  a  case  as  this.  For 
we  know  the  devil  is  the  father  of  liea.  "  Why  has  Satan 
filled  thine  heart,  says  Peter  to  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  to 
lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  1"  Acts  v.  3.  It  makes  a  man  a 
devil  before  God.  when  the  habitual  course  of  his  profes- 
sion is  nothing  else  but  a  lie.  And  that  it  is  a  he,  and 
ought  to  be  so  deemed  by  us,  many  passages  do  clearlv 
demonstrate.  "  If  a  man  say  he  has  fellowship  with  God, 
and  walketh  in  darkness,  he  lieth,  and  doth  not  the  truth." 
The  man  who  does  thus,  is  guilty  of  a  lie  in  practice ;  for 
Qod  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all^  1  John  i.  6. 
So  that  if  any  one  professes  he  has  fellowshin  with  God, 
and  yet  allows  himself  in  works  of  darkness,  he  is  guilty 
of  a  practical  lie.  He  does  by  his  practice  give  the  lie  to 
his  profession.  The  word  rendered  fellowship,  jroivo»v(av, 
signifies  participation  and  converse,  but  we  may  under- 
stand it  in  a  greater  latitude,  than  to  si^ify  converse  with 
him  only,  since  it  signifies  to  have  an  mterest  in  him,  and 
relation  to  him,  and  is  therefore  of  the  same  import  with 
knowing  God.  Israel  shall  say,  "  Mj;  God,  we  know  thee ; 
but  Israel  hath  cast  ofi*  the  thiug  that  is  good."  Hos.  viii.  2, 
3.  There  was  a  laying  claim  to  God,  a.s  if  thejr  had  a  part 
or  portion  in  him,  when  there  was  no  such  thing.  It  was 
but  a  lie.  I  know  the  blasphemy  of  them  who  sa;^  they 
are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but  do  he.  Rev.  u.  9.  As  if  our 
Lord  had  said,  "  I  take  it  for  a  high  blasphemy  against 
me,  and  my  name,  against  the  religion  of  which  I  have 
been  the  Author,  that  such  persons  should  pretend  to  be 
of  it.  or  to  belong  to  me."  It  is  at  once  a  scandalous  lie 
and  blasphemy  itself. 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  they  who  lead  such  wicked,  im- 
moral lives,  are  so  far  from  entitling  themselves  to  the 
Divine  rewards  by  their  profession,  that  they  only  expose 
themselves  seven  times  more  to  the  wrath  or  God,  than  if 
they  had  never  professed  at  all.  This  efiectually  demon- 
strates, to  do  which  was  the  main  design  of  what  has  been 
hitherto  said  upon  this  subject,  the  vanity  and  folly  of  a 
mere  profession  of  religion,  without  a  suitable  practice, 
let  men's  secret  motives  and  views  be  what  they  will. 


SERMON  IV* 

Havino  in  the  foregoing  discourses  shown  the  nature; 
of,  as  well  as  the  secret  motives  to,  a  mere  profession  of 
reliffion,  attended  with  vicious  practices;  and  also  the 
vamty  of  it  both  with  respect  to  Grod  and  man ;  I  shall  now 
by  way  of  use  draw  some  inferences  from  the  whole. 

1.  That  such  as  make  a  profession  do,  notwithstanding 
their  flagitious  practices,  nighly  justify  the  religion  to 
which  they  pretend.  All  that  has  been  said  serves  to  this 
purpose,  to  let  you  see  the  excellency  of  religion ;  and  to 
this  e?en  the  very  worst  of  men  do  nve  testimony  by  their 
profession,  how  inconsisteut  soever  be  their  practice. 

Wisdom  is  justified  by  the  actions  of  her  children,  and 
the  testimony  of  her  very  enemies.  The  testimony  of  an 
enemy  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  convincing,  and  carries 
the  most  demonstrative  evidence ;  because  that  can  never 
be  understood  to  come  from  inclination.  It  is  a  thing 
which  deserves  to  be  well  thought  of,  that  the  very  worst 
of  men  have  such  inward  notices  and  seotiments  of  things 
as  evidently  imports,  that  the  way  they  hate  ihey  cannot 
but  in  their  judgment  approve.  Their  profession  is  from 
an  emanation  of  eternal  light  and  truth  let  into  their  minds 
and  consciences.  They  are  of  such  a  judgment,  and  can- 
not be  otherwise.  Light  shows  itself,  and  cannot  but  carry 
evidence  with  it.  Conviction  extorts  profession  from  those, 
who  consider  the  grounds  upon  which  the  truth  of  reli- 
gion is  established.  So  that  by  the  way  it  is  amazing  to 
think,  that  men  should  hate  others  for  practising  the  very 
things  which  they  themselves  in  their  own  judgment  and 
consciences  approve. 

What  a  justification  is  this  of  religion  in  the  sincere  pro- 
fessors of  it  h  One  might  even  say  it  confidently  lo  a 
wicked,  profane,  debauched  Christian,  '*  Thou  who  hatest 
such  and  such  for  their  strict  walking,  and  holy  conver- 
sation, they  do  more  agree  with  thee,  than  thou  dost  with 
thyself."  Thus  do  but  take  the  real  sentiments  of  the  most 
vicious  man,  who  is  a  professor  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  life  and  conversation  of  the  godly  and  virtuous 
man,  and  you  will  find  them  correspond  well  enough  one 
with  another.  The  one  says  in  his  mind  and  judgment, 
and  by  his  profession  also,  "  I  own  it  to  be  a  very  reason- 
able thing,  that  God  should  be  loved,  feared,  and  served 
above  all."  The  other  does  so,  and  this  is  hispractice,  to 
love,  and  serve,  and  fear  the  most  high  God.  The  one  also 
says ;  "  The  wrath  of  God  ouf  ht  to  be  greatly  more  dread- 
edthan  the  wrath  of  man ;  ana  that  it  is  a  matter  of  greater 
moment  to  please  God,  than  all  the  world  beside."  The 
other  aetuaUy  does  what  the  other  thinks  and  jud^  he 
ought  to  do.  The  wicked  professor,  if  the  question  be 
asked,  will  acknowledge,  that  it  is  much  more  consider- 
able to  him  to  save  his  soul,  than  to  please  the  flesh ;  but 
the  truly  good  man  practises  according  to  this  apprehen- 
sion. So  that  between  the  wicked  man's  notions,  and  the 
godly  man's  practice,  there  is  a  fair  agreement ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  what  a  disagreement  between  the  persons 
themselves !  Thus  having  shown,  that  nersons  who  make 
a  profession  do.  notwithstanding  tneirnagitious  practices, 
highly  justify  the  religion  to  which  they  pretend;  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  inference. 

2.  Whilst  nominal  professors  justify  those  who  are  real 
Christians,  they  evidently  condemn  themselves.  Soch 
professors  as  these  must,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  be  the 
most  self-condemned.  "  Out  of  thine  own  mouth,"  niay 
it  be  said  of  tnem,  "  will  I  condemn  thee,"  Luke  xix.  S3. 
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And  the  like  condfflmatian  they  may  expect  to  hear  at 
least  om  of  the  month  of  their  Jadge.  '^hott  knowest 
his  IV  ilL  and  l^lpro▼est  the  things  that  are  more  ezeellent  :~- 
Then  ttierefore  that  makest  thy  boast  of  the  ]aw»  through 
breaking  the  law  dishononrest  thou  Godl**  (Rom.  ii.  18, 
23.)  sajs  the  apostle  Bt  Paul,  addressing  himself  to  the 
Jews  or  this  character. 

It  were  a  hard  thing  to-be  resolred,  if  we  should  ewis- 
tnlate  with  sach  persons,  and  demand  of  them,  "  Praf 
why  do  yoa  make  any  profession  at  all  1  what  tolerable 
accoont  can  yoa  pve,  why  yon  profess  to  know  God :  to 
be  of  the  trae  rehgion,  or  indeed  of  any  religion  at  all?" 
It  is  tme,  as  to  some,  they  are  of  the  Christian  religion  by 
ftte,  not  oy  choice.  They  are  thrown  npon  the  religion 
which  they  profess.  They  owe  their  being  Christians  to 
the  external  circomstances  of  their  condition.  Tiey  were 
bom  in  such  a  conntry,  of  sach  parents,  it  is  the  religion 
of  the  nation  where  they  live,  the  religion  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  it  may  be  they  know  nothing  of  another.  Many 
are  Christians  becaose  they  cannot  help  it ;  bat  with  others 
it  is  very  plain,  that  their  profession  is  the  emanation  of 
internal  light;  it  is  the  genaine product  of  the  conviction 
of  their  own  consciences,  that  this  which  they  profess  most 
be  the  trne  religion.  And  thus  surely  all  persons  most 
conclude,  who  ever  set  themselves  to  consider  seriously 
and  impartially  its  evidence  and  internal  excellence.  But 
the  grnter  part  never  do  this.  Whereas  if  any  man  could 
be  brought  once  to  consider  this  point,  his  profession  would 
be  the  product  of  his  inward  light.  A  light  perhaps  too 
weak  to  govern  his  practice ;  but  too  strong  to  be  expelled 
by  force,  or  extinguished  by  his  own  false  and  delusive 
reasonings.  They  profess  those  things  to  be  true,  which 
ther  wouid  be  glad  m  their  hearts  were  not  so.  And  their 
light,  though  it  is  too  weak  to  rule  them,  is  not  too  weak 
to  affright  them.  In  a  word,  it  is  too  vtrongtobe  mastered 
by  any  thing  they  themselves,  or  others,  have  to  say  to  the 
contrary. 

I  would  in  this  manner  appeal  to  any  such  person  if  he 
hath  the  common  understanding  of  a  man,  with  reference 
to  the  great  articles  of  his  own  creed.  You  say,  you  "  be- 
lieve in  Ck)d  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth."  And  what  I  is  it  not  most  reasonable,  in  vonr  own 
iodgmeot  and  conscience,  that  you  should  do  so  f  It  may 
be  yoa  had  rather  that  an  article,  directly  opposite  to  this, 
were  tnie.  But  do  you  think  it  more  likely,  that  this  world 
did  some  time  or  other  rise  up  of  itself,  than  that  it  was 
made  by  an  almighty,  wise,  invisible  Bein|^7  You  say, 
you  pronesB  to  "  believe  in  his  Son  Jesus  Chnst  your  Lord." 
And  is  not  this,  if  the  matter  be  examined,  far  more  rea- 
sonable to  believe,  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  Qod,  and  is  in 
right  and  title  your  Lord;  than  that  he  was  mortal,  and 
came  into  the  world  to  cheat  mankind  1  Is  it  more  likely 
that  the  (Gospel,  of  which  he  was  the  Author,  was  all  a 
cheat  1  that  his  religion,  which  was  sealed  by  so  numerous 
and  glorioos  miracles,  and  brought  down  to  our  knowledge 
in  such  unquestionable  records,  was  an  imposture  1  Is  it 
likely,  when  he  had  "wimessed  that  good  confession  be- 
fore Fontius  Pilate,"  that  he  sealed  it  with  his  blood  to  de- 
ceive the  world,  or  that  he  died  only  to  mock  mankind  1 
If  men  would  consider,  their  profession  would  certainly 
be  the  emanation  of  their  light,  and  the  con  miction  they 
have  of  the  troth  of  what  they  profess.  They  must  how- 
ever be  sensible,  that  this  profession  is  a  standing  testimony 
against  them.  Nay.  though  they  profess  theylmow  not 
what,  nor  consider  the  grounds  and  reasons  or  it,  yet  they 
are  self-condemned. 

But  why  do  they  profess,  if  they  dont  understand  1 
Why  do  they  not  understand  what  they  mayl  They  pro- 
fess they  know  God.  Either  they  do  know  him,  or  tney 
know  him  not.  If  they  do  not,  why  do  they  profess  at  all  1 
If  they  do  know  him  to  be  God,  what  a  soul-commanding 
thought  should  that  be!  "In  Judah  is Gkxl  known,- and 
his  name  is  great  in  Israel,**  Psalm  Ixxvi.  1.  Has  not 
Lirael  known  God  1  A  thing  not  to  be  ioiagined,  that  he 
should  be  ignorant  of  him.  We  have  then,  for  the  most 
parij  the  seminal  principles  of  true  religion ;  which  only 
need  to  be  reflected  on,  to  enable  us  to  discern  bow  reason- 
able and  coherent  a  fhime  that  of  the  Christian  religion 
is.  Which  when  ^e  come  to  apprehend  it,  and  consider  its 
exeellent  ikature,  the  more  we  find  it  deserves  to  be  con- 


sidered: and.  of  conseqaence,  profiBSsing  with  the  more 
hnowleage,  the  greater  must  our  condemnation  be,  if  our 
lives  are  repugnant  to  it.  For  can  any  roan  believe  these 
two  things,  that  thete  is  a  Qod  who  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  his  own  Son ;  and  after  that 
believe  that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  disobey  than  to  obey 
that  neat  God;  or  be  subject  to  him,  who  bought  us  with 
his  blood,  and  purchased  to  himself  a  dominion  over  them 
and  all  mankmd  1  I  would  fain  see  the  men  and  hear 
what  he  eould  say  for  himself,  who  professing  to  believe, 
that  there  is  one  Creator  of  all  things,  and  one  Redeemer, 
who  has  procured  to  himself  a  dominion  over  all  by  bis 
death,  shall  say,  "  I  hold  all  this;  but  I  will  withal  hold, 
that  it  is  a  great  deal  more  reasonable  to  aflfront  than  to 
obey  them.'"  What  man  would  dare  to  say  sol  Who  can 
beheve  there  is  such  a  God,  who^  by  the  right  of  creation 
and  redemption,  claims  agovemmgpower  over  them;  and 
yet  imagine  that  it  can  be  safe  for  them  to  live  in  open 
hostilities  against  so  rightful  a  dominion  and  irresistible 
power  1  In  a  word,  who  can  say,  "  I  believe  there  is  a 
judgment  to  come,  but  I  have  no  need  to  prepare  for  iti 
It  is  toll  as  safe  to  put  all  to  the  venture,  as  to  prepare  that 
it  may  &;o  well  with  me  in  that  day." 

All  these  things  considered,  what  self-condemning  crea- 
tures must  these  professors  be  i  especially  when  the  secrets 
of  all  hearts  must  be  opened,  and  aU  these  latent  senti- 
ments be  exposed  to  puDlic  view  i  How  will  men  quake 
when  they  come  to  be  expostulated  with,  by  so  high  and 
indisputable  an  authority  1  when  terrible  majes^  shall 

Eleaa  with  them,  in  the  following  manner  i  "  Was  tnat  ro- 
eioQ,  which  vou  professed,  true,  or  was  it  false  1  If  it  was 
false,  why  din  you  profess  iti    If  true,  why  did  you  not 

Sractise  it  1  You  either  believed  there  was  a  Gkxl,  or  that 
lere  was  none.  If  vou  believed  the  notion  of  a  God  was 
but  a  fancy,  why  didf  you  worship  him  1  But  if  you  did 
believe  there  was  a  dod,  why  dia  you  not  constantly  obey 
and  serve  him  V  Again,  "  Either  yon  took  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  an  impostor,  or  a  Saviour  and  Lord.  If  you  took 
him  to  be  the  former,  why  should  you  be  called  aAer  his 
namel  Why  did  you  number  yourselves  among  his  de- 
luded followers  1  But  if  you  took  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
why  did  you  not  subject  your  will,  your  soul,  to  that  go- 
vernment of  his,  which  he  founded  in  his  blood  1"  Oh  i 
then,  what  a  confounded  creature  must  that  be,  who  has 
lived  under  such  a  profession,  and  in  such  wickedness  at 
the  same  time,  all  along  1  When  such  a  one  shall  remem- 
ber with  regret  that  ever  he  was  a  Christian,  or  that  he 
ever  heard  of  the  name  of  Christ !  When  it  shall  be  the 
matter  of  his  too  late  wish,  "  O  that  I  had  been  born  a 
Scythian  or  Barbarian !  that  I  had  lived  in  a  den  or  cave 
and  had  never  seen  man ;  or  had  lived  without  having  an 
opportunity  of  ever  hearing  that  there  was  a  GK>d !" 

3.  We  may  ftirther  take  notice,  how  little  there  is  of 
shame  and  modesty  left  in  the  world,  with  reference  to  the 
behaviour  of  men  towards  God.  We  find,  with  relation 
to  human  affiurs,  and  transactions  with  men,  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  shame ;  which,  as  bad  as  the  world  is,  has  a  great 
power  and  influence  over  them.  If  it  were  not  for  this, 
the  influence  that  shame  and  common  decency  have  in  the 
world,  there  would  be  no  living ;  and  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  worse.  If  it  were  not  a  shame  to  lie  openly  drunk  in 
the  streets,  wallowing  in  one's  own  vomit;  if  it  were 
not  a  shame  to  commit  filthiness  in  the  sight  of  the  sun ; 
if  it  were  not  a  shame  to  be  unclean,  or  to  be  a  thief;  or 
if  men  in  general  had  given  over  all  regard  to  a  good 
reputaticm  among  their  fellow-creatures ;  the  world  would 
certainly  abounawith  worse  and  more  numerous  mon- 
sters. 

And  this  useftil  passion  evidently  influences  men  in  this 
very  matter  of  professing,  as  it  restrains  them  from  making 
professions  that  are  not  suitable  to  them.  An  ignorant 
ploughman  would  be  ashamed  to  profess  himself  a  states- 
man ;  or  a  cobbler,  a  merchant  But  how  strange  is  it. 
that  no  modesty  or  shame  have  any  influence  in  this  case  i 
that  is,  in  the  affairs  and  deportments  of  men  towards 
God. 

The  matter  is  this.  In  reference  to  the  things  which 
they  have  to  do  one  with  fyiother,  men  are  awake  and  in 
their  wits;  but  with  relation  to  God,  and  the  concerns  of 
religion  :ney  are  in  a  continual  sleep  and  dream.    And 
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yon  know  we  doi^t  use  to  reflect  with  regret  upon  the  re- 
markable mcongroities  in  our  dreams.  MThen  therefore 
men,  who  connect  together  the  most  incoherent  things  in 
a  dream,  can  do  the  uke  in  matters  of  religion,  it  is  very 
plain  they  are  not  in  their  wits.  We  reckon  that  none  but 
such  as  are  oat  of  their  wits,  none  but  such  as  are  fit  to  be 
in  chsdns  and  a  dark  room,  would  in  Uieir  restraint  and 
under  the  rod,  call  themselves  lords  and  dukes,  and  I  know 
not  what  names  besides  of  the  greatest  sound.  But  I  be- 
seech you  to  consider  the  case  with  attention.  Is  there  not 
a  greater  disagreement  between  the  spirit  and  character  of 
a  wicked  man,  and  the  names  of  a  believer  *,  an  heir  of 
salvation,  and  an  expectant  of  glory  1  Is  there  not  an  un- 
speakably greater  disagreement  1  And  yet  here,  men  are 
not  ashamed  to  profess  at  this  rate ;  to  own  a  profession 
that  imports  them  to  be  true  believers,  the  sons  of  Gkxl, 
and  heirs  of  heaven ;  while  they  are  iUx)minable,  disobe- 
dient, and  to  every  good  work  reprobate. 

4.  It  appears  from  hence,  that  there  is  as  little  fear  of 
Grod  among  men,  as  there  is  of  shame.  *^  The  wickedness 
of  the  wicked  s^  in  my  heart  the  fear  of  God  is  not  be- 
fore his  eyes,"  Psal.  xxxvi.  1.  Whatever  they  fear,  they 
do  not  fear  the  Almighty.  They  make  no  scruple  of  doing 
things  which  import  an  absolute  denial  of  his  existence. 
What  a  tremendous  thought  is  this  to  a  considering  soul  1 
Met h inks  this  should  strike  with  consternation,  even  a 
soul  made  of  earth.  What  I  does  their  practice  amount  to 
a  denial  of  Ood?  O  think  what  this  imports;  what  it  is 
to  den^  his  existence!  This  is  to  throw  all  things  into 
eonfusion.  This  is  to  ruin  the  creation,  as  much  as  in  us 
lies ;  and  to  take  away  the  root  of  all  things,  and  conse- 

Siuently  the  things  themselves.  Finally,  this  is  to  commit 
elony  on  myself  and  my  own  life.  How !  an  thou  a  man, 
if  there  be  not  a  God  1 

But  it  is  the  practical  denial  of  God  that  we  chiefly 
speak  of;  a  denial  of  his  authoriiv,  and  the  rights  of  the 
Divine  government.  Like  Pharaon, "  Who  is  the  Lord  that 
I  should  obey  his  voice  1"  Exod.  v.  3.  This  impious  king 
speaks  more  according  to  the  truth  of  the  case,  and  con- 
sistently with  himself,  when  he  sajrs,  "  I  know  him  not." 
But  so  rooted  is  that  power,  and  right  of  governing  in  the 
Godhead,  and  so  necessarily  does  it  result  from  the  sup- 
posiiion  of  a  Gk)d,  and  a  reasonable  creature  in  being ;  that 
It  is  impossible  there  should  be  a  denying  of  that  govern- 
ing power,  without  denying  his  being  too.  "The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  Qod ;"  (Psal.  xiv.  1.) 
that  is,  does  not  believe  there  is  no  God,  so  much  as  wish 
there  were  none. 

However,  in  respect  to  men,  fear  has  great  influence. 
How  will  it,  for  instance,  restrain  men  from  conspiring 
against  the  government  1  How  are  men  afraid  to  say  or  do 
any  thing,  that  may  admit  of  any  such  interpretation ;  or 
that  looks  like  a  design  to  subvert  the  government,  under 
which  they  live !  But  how  strange  is  it,  that  men  have  no 
fear  in  them  with  reference  to  the  Divine  government,  unto 
which  they  profess  a  subjection !  Will  any  man  look  upon 
himself  as  a  loyal  subject,  for  speaking  good  words  of  the 
king  1  Elspecially  when  it  could  be  proved,  that  he  was 
forming  designs  against  his  person  and  aUtnority.  One 
would  think  a  man*s  heart  should  never  endure  to  think 
that  he  is  liable  to  such  a  charge  as  this,  with  respect  to 
Gkxl,  the  King  of  kings.  Thou,  O  wretcn !  art  giiilty  of 
practically  denying,  and  abandoning,  the  Author  of  thy 
life  and  being,  the  very  Father  of  thy  spirit,  and  him  who 
gave  thee  breath.  Thou  hast  marked  thyself  out  as  a  com- 
mon enemy  to  the  creation  of  God.  And  how  can  that 
man  expect  to  draw  another  breath,  who  breathes  only  by 
the  favour  of  that  Gk)d  whom  he  denies  'i 

5.  As  to  the  main  purposes  of  religion,  it  is  plainly  no 
great  matter  what  religion  a  wicked  man  is  of.  It  is  all 
one  whether  he  be  of  a  false  reli^on,  or  falsely  of  the  true ; 
except  only  that  his  case  on  tms  latter  account,  is  worse. 
As  the  apostle  says,  with  respect  to  the  Jews,  '*  Circum- 
cision profiteth,  if  a  man  keep  the  law ;  but  if  he  breaks 
the  law,  his  circumcision  goes  for  uncircumcision,"  Rom. 
ii.  35.  Thy  baptism  profits,  if  thou  keepest  the  Gospel ;  but 
if  thou  observest  it  not,  thy  baptism  shall  signify  nothing. 
Though  a  man  cannot  be  saved  under  any  religion,  yet  he 
may  perish  under  any  one.  *What  a  poor  pretence  is  it 
when  one  has  nothing  to  trust  to  and  rely  npon,  as  the 


ground  of  his  eternal  hope^but  only  that  he  is  an  orthodox 
man !  An  orthodox  son  of  this  or  that  ehurch  I  So  far  it 
is  welL  But  what  does  it  signify  to  be  an  orthodox  drunk- 
ard, an  orthodox  swearer,  tm  orthodox  sabbath-breaker? 
If  such  would  but  admit  one  to  reason  soberly  with  them, 
I  would  ask  them,  "  What  I  do  you  not  believe,  that  holi- 
ness is  as  essential  to  Christianity  as  truth  7  Do  you  not 
think  that  the  decalogue  is  of  as  good  authority  as  the  ar- 
ticles of  vour  creed?  is  there  not  the  same  authority  for 
the  ogemoa,  as  there  is  for  the  credendOf  of  a  Christian  1 
Has  not  any  man,  that  owns  the  Christian  name,  as  great 
obligati(His  to  be  pious,  sober,  and  chaste,  as  he  has  to  be 
true,  or  right  in  his  principles  1"  There  is  certainly  the 
same  authority  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  What  does  a 
man  hope  he  shall  gain,  by  tearing  the  essential  parts  of 
the  Christian  religion  asunder,  as  much  as  in  him  lies ;  or 
by  dividing  Christianity  from  itself  1 

6.  We  see  how  weak  a  thing  the  light  of  an  unregene- 
rate  person  is,  and  how  little  reason  such  a  one  has  to 
glory  in  his  profession.  How  weak,  I  say^  is  this  light !  too 
weak  to  restrain  him  from  such  gross  mconsistencies  as 
these  are ;  as  weak  it  must  be,  since  it  permits  him  to  run 
into  the  most  palpable  absurdities;  and  even  sufiers  lim 
to  make  a  profession  that  he  knows  God,  the  great  Lord 
and  Ruler  of  all  things,  whilst  he  lives  in  a  continual  dis- 
obedience to  him.  With  some,  indeed,  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  religion  does  signify  more.  We  read  of  some  that^ 
by  the  knowledge  of  God,  have  escaped  the  corruptions  of 
tne  world,  through  lust ;  ^2  Pet.  ii.  20.)  bnt  with  many 
others,  you  see  their  light  is  so  impotent  and  inefficacious 
a  thing,  that  it  cannot  withhold  them  from  making  beasts 
of  themselves,  instead  of  Christians.  And  that  is  adolefal 
thing  to  think  of,  that  a  man  should  have  light  to  no  other 
purpose  than  to  damn  him !  A  li^ht,  which  upon  all  other 
accounts  is  darkness,  and  makes  his  profession  of  religion 
so  much  the  worse  and  more  dangerous.  To  this  purpose 
our  blessed  Saviour  speaks,  "  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be 
darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  !'^  Matt.  vi.  23.  The 
knowledge  of  some  Christians  is  no  better  than  mere 
paganism.  Whatever  it  is,  they  do  the  same  thin^  they 
would  do  if  they  had  none.  As  to  certain  points  indeed 
they  are  of  sucn  a  belief;  but  they  walk  and  practice,  as 
if  they  were  of  a  quite  contrary  faith.  How  weak  then  is 
their  light,  and  how  deplorable  is  the  case  of  such  men ! 

Do  we  not  see  then  how  little  they  have  to  boast  of? 
Such  a  profession  as  this  is  can  surely  be  a  matter  of  no 
glory  to  them.  Nor  is  to  be  accounted  so,  any  more  than 
we  would  esteem  the  title  of  lord  or  knight,  a  glory  to  the 
man  who  is  forced  to  go  naked  or  in  filthy  rags  every  day. 
So  they  walk  in  their  nakedness,  like  accursed  creatures ; 
as  they  are  implied  to  be  by  the  blessing  which  is  pro- 
nounced on  those,  who  keep  their  garments  so,  as  that 
their  nakedness  may  not  appear.  Rev.  xvi.  15.  It  is  but 
a  poor  glory  and  empty  honour  to  be  called  Christians  on 
such  terms ! 

7.  We  further  learn,  how  mysterious  a  piece  of  self-coBr 
tradiction  such  a  wicked  professor  is,  and  how  unhappy 
his  condition  must  necessarily  be.  A  Christian  of  an  un- 
changed heart  and  vicious  life,  has  one  and  the  same 
object  of  worship  and  contempt.  It  is  a  strange  kind  ot 
monster  that  this  must  needs  be.  No  eye  hath  ever  seen 
any  thing  more  monstrous  \  Having  the  head  and  face  oi 
a  Christian,  joined  with  the  hands  and  heart  of  an  athei^. 
So  true  and  pertinent  was  the  saying  of  a  noble  Italian 
lord,  "  That  there  is  no  monster  in  all  the  world  worse  than 
a  speculative  atheist,  except  one;  and  that  is  the  practical 
atheist,  who  is  the  more  horrid  monster  of  the  two." 

How  unhappy  then  must  such  a  person  be !  To  every 
good  work  reprobate,  and  yet  a  professor !  How  onea.<^ 
must  his  life  be,  who  most  do  many  things,  which,  in  sub- 
stance, are  good  works,  that  he  may  keep  up  the  show  of 
religion,  let  them  be  never  so  much  his  aversion !  How 
uneasy  a  life,  I  say,  is  this,  to  go  against  the  grain,  and  to 
do  things  in  a  continued  course  for  which  a  man  has  no 
heart  or  relish  I  To  come  into  the  assemblies  of  God's 
people  when  he  had  rather  be  somewhere  else ;  and  many 
other  such  like  things  must  he  do  to  keep  up  a  profession. 
This  is  indeed  a  most  grievous  thing,  for  a  man  to  have 
only  an  artificial  religion,  which  proceeds  from  no  vital 
principle,  and  perfectly  disagrees  to  the  habit  of  his  .«oui, 
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and  the  bent  and  temper  of  his  heart.  And  that  a  man 
should  toil  at  it  all  Lis  dajrs^  is  a  sad  case ;  especially 
when  it  is  eonsidered,  that  it  is  bat  for  a  shaaov,  for 
that  which  will  torn  to  no  adcoimt,  or  rather  to  a  heavy 
one. 

6.  Lastlr,  We  see  httice  the  necessity  of  renewing 
grace.  This  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  to  reconcile 
man  to  Gtod,  but  also  to  reconcile  him  to  himself:  to  make 
the  man  to  agree  with  himself:  who  without  the  grace 
and  spirit  of  regen^fotion.  neither  agrees  with  God,  nor  his 
own  soul.  He  fights  witk  heaven,  and  his  whole  life  is  a 
continual  fighting  against  himself.  He  practises  wickedly 
against  his  profeofon  of  godliness ;  directly  contrary  to  aU 
his  worship  and  his  own  prayers.  Methinks  therefore, 
this  should  make  such  a  man  long  to  feel  the  power  of  re- 
senerating  grace,  that  he  may  bring  things  to  an  agreement 
between  God  and  himself.  For  the  light  which  makes 
him  profess,  does  not  govern  his  practice.  It  is  too  weak, 
as  yoa  have  seen,  and  insufficient  for  this  purpose.  There 
needs  something  more  to  change  him.  and  to  give  him  a 
right  spirit ;  and  when  that  is  done,  tnen  all  will  be- well. 
Then  ne  can  take  pleasure  in  Qod,  his  worship  and 
converse,  and  to  know  good  work  will  be  reprobate  any 


But  here  a  great  qitestion  might  arise :  to  wit,  "What 
should  a  man  do  in  the  mean  time,  who  has  not  attained, 
as  yet,  the  regenerating  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  1  Is  it 
not  better  (that  so  there  may  be  greater  harmony  of  things) 
that  he  shoald  give  over  professin|:,  since  he  has  only  that 
in  his  own  powert  For  it  is  in  his  power  to  give  up  his 
profession,  though  not  to  change  his  neart  and  life.  Ur,  at 
least,  should  he  not  do  so  till  there  be  a  change,  that  may 
bring  his  profession  and  the  course  of  his  walking  to  a 
perfect  consistence  and  agreement  with  one  another  V*  To 
this  I  answer  briefly ; 

1.  Whereas  there  most  be  a  change  in  order  to  an  agree- 
ment between  profession  and  practice,  certainly  that  must 
be  changed  which  is  wrong.  It  is  very  evident  the  change 
ought  to  be  where  the  fault  is.  He  professes  a  religion 
which  is  true ;  the  alteration  then  most  not  be  there,  but 
in  his  spirit  and  bis  coarse,  which  are  wrong.    And, 

2.  As  the  question  supposes  the  lajring  down  a  profes- 
sion as  being  in  one's  own  power,  there  must  and  ought  to 
be  a  greater  regard  here  to  moral  power  than  natural ;  that 
is,  to  ithat  I  may  do,  rather  than  to  what  I  can  do.  There 
is  nothing  truly  possible  to  me,  but  what  is  lavrfully  possi- 
ble. And  so  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  go  and  profess  a 
false  religion,  and  abandon  the  tme. 

3.  That  till  there  be  a  chanp^e  made,  it  is  better  to  give 
over  professing  and  the  like,  is  to  talk  impertinently;  be- 
cause there  is  no  moment  of  time,  wherein  it  is  permitted 
to  live  in  an  unconverted  state.  Do  we  think  it  lawful  for 
us,  so  much  as  one  moment^  to  live  in  rebellion  against 
God,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Chnst  1    And  therefore, 

4.  That  power  we  want  must  be  sought  for,  and  that 
immediately;  and  be  prayed  for  with  an  eamesmess 
soitable  to  the  exigence  of  the  case ;  saying,  "  Lord,  I  am 
a  monster,  as  true  as  I  am  a  man  amon^  men !  I  shall 
be  a  lost  creature,  till  I  am  changed !"  Therefore  do  not 
talk  of  laying  down  your  profession  a  moment ;  because 
you  do  not  koow  but  Divine  grace  may  set  all  right  in  the 
next ;  only  there  should  be  a  looking  up  to  heaven,  with  a 
continual  fervent  desire  of  it.  And  methinks  no  one,  who 
sees  cause  enough  to  suspect  his  case  to  be  bad,  should  go 
away  without  lifting  up  a  craving  eye  to  God  for  assistance; 
saying, "  Lord !  for  that  grace  that  may  work  this  necessary 
change !  That  ma]^  change  me  from  being  a  self-repug- 
nant creature,  and  liable  to  thy  wrath ;  to  a  happy  consis- 
tency with  myself,  and  a  meetness  to  enjoy  thy  rewards, 
and  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light  r 

And,  to  conclude,  what  obligation  to  thankfulness  and 
nraise  lies  upon  those,  whom  the  ^ce  of  God  has  brought 
matters  to  a  nlessed  agreement  with  themselves  1  So  that 
their  continual  profession  is  the  product  of  a  new  nature ; 
and  their  habitual  temper  and  practice  ever  harmonious 
and  consistent  with  it.    Oh  what  a  blessed  case  is  this ! 
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We  have,  in  the  foregoing  discourses,  already  shown  in 
the  general,  that  men  may  profess  the  true  religion,  and 
yet  lead  very  wicked  lives;  be  "  abominable,  disobedient, 
and  to  every  good  work  reprobate :"  and  of  consequaice, 
that  they  who  do  so,  may  be  said  by  just  interpretadon  to 
deny  the  religion  they  profess. 

From  these  two  propositions  connected  together,  we 
have  shown,  what  sort  of  profession  is  here  meant ;  what 
the  persons  who  make  it  may  be,  notwithstanding,  as  to 
their  moral  character ;  moreover,  whence  it  is  that  any 
man  should  make  a  profession  of  religion,  when  the  temper 
of  his  spirit,  and  the  whole  course  of  his  practice,  are  so 
repugnant  to  it:  and  finally,  the  folly  and  vanity  of  all 
this  have  been  largely  shown,  both  with  respect  to  God 
and  men  ;  inasmucn  as,  by  this  means,  men  do  not  acquire 
the  reputation  of  being  what  they  would  be  thought  to  be, 
that  is,  religious;  nor  have  any  share  in  the  divine  rewards 
of  religion,  in  the  future  slate.  To  all  which  have  been 
subjoined  several  important  inferences  and  useful  reflec- 
tions. But  there  is  yet  further  use  to  be  made,  partly  for 
the  detection  and  conviction  of  such  as  do  vainly  profess; 
and  partly  for  direction,  that  we  ourselves  may  not  do  so. 
If  it  then  be  asked,  "  What  sort  of  persons  are  they,  who 
may  be  understood  to  overthrow  their  profession,  and  to 
make  it  a  mere  nullity,  or  of  no  significance  1  I  answer ; 
that  though  there  are  indeed  sundry  sorts  of  professors, 
who  may  be  said  so  to  do,  yet  all  are  reducible  to  these 
two  general  heads. 

I.  Sach  as  do  profess  the  true  religion,  but  so  falsified 
and  corrupted,  as  that  the  very  object  of  their  profession 
is  strangely  altered  from  itself.  They  profess  whatj  origi- 
nally, was  the  true  religion;  but  as  they  profess  it,  it  is 
not  true.    Or  else, 

II.  Such  as  do  profess  what  is  actually,  even  still,  the 
true  religion,  but  do  it  very  untruly ;  that  is,  are  not  sin- 
cere in  that  profession. 

I.  The  first  sort  of  persons  in  the  Christian  world,' who 
may  be  said  to  overthrow  their  profession,  and  to  make  it 
a  mere  nullity,  are  those  who  profess  the  true  religion,  but 
greatly  falsified  and  adulterated :  that  is,  they  profess  what, 
originally,  was  the  true  religion ;  but  as  they  profess  it,  it 
is  not  true. 

Now,  though  this  class  is  capable  of  sundry  subdivisions, 
yet  since  our  part  of  Christendom  is  generally  divided 
mto  those  who  are  of  the  Roman  communion,  and  those 
who  protest  against  it,  I  shall  only  speak  of  them;  that  is, 
of  those  who  call  themselves  catholics ;  and  not  of  all 
them  neither ;  but  only  of  such  as  do  practically  hold 
such  principles  superaaded  to  pure  Christianity,  as  must 
necessarily  make  it  another  religion.  I  mean  when  they 
hold  such  principles  practically,  as  corrupt  the  true,  simple 
Christian  religion,  or  the  genuine  Gospel  of  Christ,  as 
it  was  delivered  oy  him  and  his  apostles.  For  indeed 
amongst  those  who  are  members  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
not  only  charity,  but  justice,  obliges  us  to  distinguish  thus 
far:  that,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  hold  very  good 
principles,  which  have  no  good  iniiuence  upon  his  spirit 
and  practice :  so  it  is  possible  also,  that  men  may  in  spe- 
culation hold  some  very  bad  principles,  which  have  not 
that  poisonous  influence  on  their  spirit  and  practice,  to 
which  they  naturally  tend.  And  therefore,  if  What  is  the 
substance  of  the  Christian  reli^on  be  found  in  them,  not- 
withstanding many  corrupt  additions  and  gross  falsehoods; 
if  by  the  special  favour  and  ©xace  of  God  the  true  Chris- 
tian principles  only  become  impressive  on  them,  and  the 
false  corruptive  ones  not' so,  wnich  are  of  human  inven- 
tion ;  these  are  an  exempt  sort  of  persons,  whom  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  in  the  present  case. 

But  Decause  I  must  be  within  those  limits,  which  it  is 
fit  the  text  should  prescribe  to  me,  I  shall  only  treat  upon 
one  principle,  which  is  practical,  as  we  have  reason  to  ap- 
prehend, with  multitudes  of  that  communion ;  and  which 
the  very  terms  of  the  text  do  lead  us  to  take  notice  of. 
*'  They  profess  to  know  God,  but  in  works  they  deny  him." 
So  in  liKe  manner,  those,  whom  I  allude  to  of  the  church 
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of  Rome,  profess  to  know  God.  Bat  what  God  is  it? 
Who,  or  what  is  that  God  which  thejr  practically  ownl  Is 
It  not  another  than  the  true  and  living  GK)d,  whom  they 
practically  acknowledge  as  snch?  It  is  well  if  it  be  not  so, 
with  the  generality  of  that  way  and  persuasion !  I  mean 
that  very  Gkxi,  of  whom  you  have  a  description  civen  by 
St.  Paul,  in  his  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians : 
3  Thess.  iik  3, 4.  namely,  "  tlie  roan  of  sin,  the  son  of  ner- 
dition :  who  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  drod, 
or  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the 
*emple  of  God,  snowing  himself  that  he  is  God."  They 
Jo  profess  Indeed  to  know  the  living  and  true  God,  even 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  but  the  god  whom 
they  practically  own,  serve,  and  obey,  is  this  same  god 
that  is  here  referred  to  by  the  apostle.  Their  god  is  a  man, 
and  that  man  a  monster  of  men.  In  respect  of  pride  and 
malice,  more  a  devil  than  a  man.  In  respect  of  sensuality 
and  impurity,  more  a  beast  than  a  man ;  as  you  know  he 
is  so  called  m  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

This  is  actually  the  god,  who  is  practically  acknow- 
ledged as  such  by  toogreat  a  number  of  professing  Chris- 
tians in  the  world.  The  principle  therefore  I  now  insist 
upon,  is  the  ascribing  a  divinity  to  that  creature,  whether 
it  be  one  single  person,  or  a  succession  of  persons,  or  a 
community  according  to  some.  This  principle,  so  far  as  it 
is  praciiccu,  and  governs  their  religion,  make^  it  quite  an- 
other thing  than  what  it  truly  and  really  is  in  its  original 
purity.  And  though  it  be  very  true,  they  will  tell  you,  that 
they  only  intend  or  mean  an  under  deity,  or  a  vicarious 
sort  of  godhead,  which  they  place  in  this  creature ;  and  so 
think  to  salve  the  matter  by  alleging,  that  they  do  not 
idolize  nor  deify  him;  I  therefore  desire  the  following 
things  may  be  considered. 

1.  That  if  it  should  be  said,  it  is  only  a  vice^erencj 
which  they  ascribe  to  this  same  god  of  theirs,  yet  if  their 
hearts  terminate  on  him  whom  they  call  vicegerent,  and 
their  reli^on  is  carried  no  higher,  this  is  to  deify  him  as 
much  as  m  (hem  lies.  What  does  it  signify  to  acknow- 
ledge in  speculation  one  superior  to  him,  while  in  a  prac- 
tical sense  their  minds  ana  hearts,  and  the  sum  of  their 
religion,  do  centre  and  terminate  here  1  As  to  multitudes 
of  those  who  call  themselves  catholics,  they  trust  in  no 
higher  object  than  the  pope.  All  their  reliance  for  pardon 
and  salvation  is  ultimately  on  him,  and  all  their  obedience 
and  subjection  terminates  on  him.  To  call  him  therefore 
vicegerent  only,  when  he  is  practically  made  the  ultimate 
object  of  their  religion,  does  not  salve  the  matter  at  all. 

2.  I  say  further,  and  inquire.  Where  is  their  charter  for 
this  vicegerency  1  If  the^  call  him  (Jod's  vicegerent,  who 
has  nothing  to  show  for  it,  and  so  accordingly  place  a  re- 
ligious trust  in  him,  what  does  it  signify  to  say,  that  the 
respect  and  honour  they  pay  to  him  is  as  to  God's  vice^- 
rent  ?  If  a  man  should  pretend  to  be  for  the  king,  while 
he  really  rebels  against  him^  will  that  pretence  be  any  ex- 
cuse for  me,  if  I  fall  in  with  them  who  are  under  this 
leader  1  There  wants  so  much  as  a  colourable  pretence  for 
this  vicefferency.  It  would  make  some  blush,  others  laugh, 
to  hear  the  alle^ions  they  bring  for  it.  How  weak  are 
some  1  how  ridiculous  are  others !  how  remote,  absurd, 
and  insignificant  are  they  all  indeed  taken  together !  That 
passage,  for  instance,  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  Peter  upon 
nis  remarkable  confession  of  his  Messiahship,  is  much  in- 
sisted upon :  to  wit,  "  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church,  and  the  gates  of  nell  shall  not  prevail  against  it ; 
and  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
Matt.  xvi.JS,  19.  But  how  this  should  signiiy  any  thing  to 
the  popedom,  I  caimot  conceive.  What  a  strange  fetcK  must 
it  be  to  imagine  any  thing  in  such  a  passage  to  this  purpose ! 
No  more  power  was  given  to  him  than  what  was  given  to 
the  rest  or  the  apostles.  For  to  all  the  apostles,  as  well  as 
Peter,  Christ  gave  the  power  of  the  keys,  as  it  is  called,  as 
appears  from  that  parallel  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  John; 
where  we  are  told,  tnat  Christ  after  his  resurrection  ^*  breath- 
ed upon  his  disciples,  and  said  unto  them  all,  Receive  ye 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Wnose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  re- 
mitted unto  them ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they 
are  retained,"  John  xx.  23.  Which  is  the  same  thing  with 
saying  to  all  the  apostles.  "  I  give  unto  you  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  what  you  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven,  and  what  you  loose  on  earth  shall  be 


looaed  in  heaven,"  BAatt.  zn.  19.  That  is,  jaa  acting  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  I  left  you,  what  you  do  on  earth  of 
this  nature,  shall  be  ratified  in  heaven  too.  But  how 
impertinently  is  this  drawn  and  appropriated  to  Rome ! 
There  is  not  the  least  mention  of  the  grant  of  this  power 
being  confined  to  Peter^  as  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  his  suc- 
cessors as  such.  Nor  IS  it  to  be  imagined,  what  colour 
there  should  be  of  any  reasoning  from  thence  to  this  par- 
pose,  for  it  no  more  appears,  that  Peter  was  ever  a  settled, 
residing  bishop  at  Rome,  than  that  Baal  was ;  who,  it  is 
most  apparent,  had  a  settled  residence  there.  No  such 
thing  is  recoraed  of  Peter  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  as 
to  what  is  said  in  history  on  this  matter,  is  varioosly  dis- 
puted this  way  and  that :  though  indeed  it  need  not  to  be 
so,  because  it  can  signify  nothmg  to  the  purpose.  Those 
who  say  Peter  was  there  as  well  as  Paul,  do  also  say,  that 
they  both  snfiered  martyrdom  in  the  same  year.  Besides, 
if  there  were  a  primacy  to  be  settled  where  Peter  did  re- 
side, it  should  rather  have  been  at  Jerusalem ;  where  it  is 
certain  he  had  his  residence  for  some  time,  and  where  it 
is  more  likely  he  presided,  than  at  Rome.  And  because 
it  is  said  to  Peter  only,  "Feed  my  sheep!"  John  xxi, 
15, 16, 17.  are  we  to  conclude  from  thence,  that  he  nrust 
be  the  universal  bishop?  Is  not  this  charge  to  be  con- 
sidered as  given  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  as  well  as  to 
Peter  1  and  not  only  so,  but  to  all  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  ?  So  idle  and  trifling  are  these  pretences  to  pri- 
macy for  Peter,  as  bishop  of  Rome,  and  Lis  saccessors  as 
such! 

3.  They  do,  at  least  many  of  them,  very  frequently  as- 
cribe to  this  same  god  of  theirs  more  than  vicegerency,  and 
what  indeed  is  inconsistent  with  that  state  and  character. 
They  do  it  professedly;  and  if  hereupon  they  do  it  practi- 
cally, as  we  have  great  reason  to  apprehend  multitudes 
may,  then  it  is  most  certain  that  this  false  jgfod  of  theirs,  is 
the  only  object  of  their  religion.  Upon  this  point,  because 
it  is  so  much  to  my  purpose,  I  shall  largely  usist.    In  the 

(1.)  Place,  it  is  very  apparent,  that  they  ^ve  to  this  fic- 
titious god  of  theirs,  the  titles  that  do  peculiarly  belong  to 
the  great  God  and  his  Christ.  Nothing  is  more  ordinary 
and  common  with  them,  than  to  call  the  pope  by  the  titles 
of  beatissime  and  sanctissime  Pater  I  The  fMSt  Blessed  and 
most  holy  Fatksr  ;  and  other  titles  they  are  not  afraid  to 
apply  to  him,  which  the  holy  Scriptures  give  to  Qod  and 
his  Son.  A  person  ^akmg  of  one  of  the  ppp^  <^ySy 
"  His  name  is  Wondernil  j"  assuming  that  which  is  spoken 
of  Christ  in  Isaiah,  Isa.  ix.  6.  and  applying  it  unto  him. 
They  call  him  also,  in  express  terms,  the  Aea<2of  the  Charch, 
the  Muband  of  the  church,  the  foundation  of  the  church  ; 
titles  peculiarly  belon^g  unto  Christ.  One  says,  "  He  is 
the  keadj  ezcluso  Chrtsto  ;"  that  is^  Ckritt  being  excluded^ 
and  without  any  consideration  of  him.  "  He  is  (saith  he) 
the  acknU ;  the  supreme,  and  chief  oi  the  ehurch,  Summvan 
caput  ecdesiaj  succeeding  in  the  room  of  Christ ;  and  all 
power  is  translated  from  Christ  to  him."  Not  derived, 
out  transferred ;  as  if  it  were  removed  from  Christ,  or  as  if 
he  ceased  from  his  primacy  over  the  church,  and  trans- 
ferred it  himself  to  this  vicarious  god.  For  this  they  think  a 
modest  name,  and  that  the  power  is  lodged  in  him,  so  as 
to  reside  in  Christ  no  longer.  And  hereupon,  though  they 
do  speculatively  own  a  superior  head  of  the  church,  yet 
practically  they  own  no  higher  when  this  notion  obtains 
among  them.  Here  their  religion  stops.  Here  it  seems 
to  terminate,  and  to  go  no  higher.  For  how  little  suspicion 
do  they  discover,  that  those  sins  are  yet  unpardoned, 
which  the  pope  pardons !  Or  how  little  dread  appears 
among  them,  of  having  his  judgment  reversed  by  a  supe- 
rior judgment  t  And  so  they  speak  of  this  headship,  which 
they  attribute  to  the  pope  over  the  church,  and  represent 
it  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  is  attributed  unto  Christ, 
that  is,  they  say  the  influence  of  life  is  communicated  by 
him  to  the  church ;  and  represent  it  as  flowing  from  th» 
fictitious  head  of  theirs.    But, 

SI.)  Such  scriptores  also,  as  speak  of  the  dignity,  power, 
greatness  of^Christ,  they  do  most  familiarly  apply  to 
the  pope ;  some  ridiculously,  and  others  impiously,  even 
to  blasphemy  itself  That  passage  in  the  eighth  Psalm  is 
an  instance ;  "  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour,  and 
hast  made  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy 
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hands,"  Ps.  yiii.  5,  et  seq.  This  vuBbgt  which  the  ajMbsUe 
applies  to  Chnst^  they  apply  to  tae  pope.  And  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  with  what  aosardity  they  do  minutely  apply 
the  serenl  following  particolars  to  his  holiness.  As  where 
It  is  said,  Thoa  hast  given  him  to  have  dominion  orer 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  by  that  they  would  hare  the  Gkntiles 
aaderstood ;  by  the  oxen,  they  onderstand  the  Jews  \  by 
the  beasts  of  tne  field,  the  pagans;  and  by  the  sheep,  the 
generality  of  Christiaas ;  and  finally,  by  the  fish  or  the 
sea,  or  whatsoever  passeth  through  the  paths  thereof,  which 
are  also  said  to  be  put  under  his  feet,  they  understand 
purgatory.    80  ridiculous  that  nothing  can  be  more  so  I 

But  in  other  of  their  applications  they  are  most  horribly 
blasphemous.  They  have  not  scrupled  to  apply  to  him 
suoh  passages  as  these;  *'I  will  make  him  m]r  nrst-bom, 
higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth,''  Psal.  Ixzziz.  97.  Yea. 
and  even  this  also,  **  From  his  ftihiess  we  have  all  received 
grace  for  grace,"  (John  i.  16.)  which  some  of  their  writers 
have,  in  express  terms,  applied  to  the  pope. 

(3.S  Which  is  yet  more  particular,  they  ascribe  unto  him 
infalUbility,  as  to  all  matters  of  faith:  which  is  a  peculiar 
attribute  of  the  Deity,  as  such.  "  He  cannot  err,"  says 
one  expressly  concerning  the  pope ;  '*  he  cannot  be  de- 
ceived. It  mUM  be  conceived  concerning  him  that  he 
knows  all  things."  Another  expresses  himself  thus ;  *'  He 
has  all  things  in  the  chest,  the  cabinet  of  his  own  oreast 
He  is  unto  all  the  world  a  living  law,  that  cannot  err ; 
and  in  which  there  is  no  obliquity :"  and  the  like. 

How  very  like!  v  is  it,  that  where  this  notion  is  prevail- 
ing, practice  itselr  should  go  no  higher  than  this  notion ! 
How  likely  is  it  that  the  faith  of  multitudes,  on  this  ac- 
count, must  terminate  on  this  supposed  inMlible  creaiare  1 
And  so,  what  comes  all  that  reli^on  to,  which  hath,  as  to 
that  part  of  it  that  consists  in  believing,  only  a  man  for  its 
final  object,  and  so  is  made  purely  a  human  thingi 

Hereupcm  they  resolve  all  the  validity  of  the  Scriptures 
themselves  into  the  authority  of  the  pope,  or  the  church, 
which  is  much  the  same  thing.  One  says,  that  from  the 
church  or  bishop  of  Rome  the  whole  book  of  sacred  Scrip- 
tures draws  all  its  strength.  And  another  to  the  same 
porpose,  that  the  sacred  Scripture  draws  all  its  force  from 
the  authority  of  the  bishop  or  church  of  Rome.  Finally, 
another  is  so  bold  as  to  say  very  profanely,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures have  no  more  authority  tnan  ^sop's  fables,  but  as 
they  derive  it  from  the  church.  So  that  it  is  very  plain 
th^  place  Deky  upon  this  same  creature  and  idol  of  their 
own  making,  inasmuch  as  they  ascribe  to  him  infallibility 
in  all  things;  which  is  one  of  the  peculiar  attributes  of 
the  supreme  God. 

(4.)  They  ascribe  to  this  god,  the  power  of  ibrnving 
sins.  That  none  can  forgive  sins  but  God  is  an  aclmow- 
led^  pnncq>le.  But  this  power  they  give  to  this  god  of 
theirs.    One  of  themselves  preferred  to  the  pope  such  an 

Siplication  as  this ;  '*  Thou  lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away 
e  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  on  me !  Thou  lamb  of 
God,  who  takest.  away  the  sins  or  the  world,  ^nut  us  thy 
peace !"  This  was  actually  said  to,  and  received  by,  one 
of  their  popes.  And  it  has  been  expressly  taught  of  the 
papal  power,  with  respect  to  this  veiy  nuuter ;  that  where- 
as any  ordinary  bishop  may  remit  temporal  punishment, 
the  pope  has  power  to  remit  eternal;  and  thatne  has  more 

Eer,  as  to  this  point,  than  Christ  hath  as  man.  **  For 
they)  Christ,  as  man,  did  onlv  procure  pardon ;  but 
pop^  as  a  god,  does  give  it"    Again, 

(5.)  They  attribute  unto  him  a  power  6f  dispensing 
with  the  very  law  of  nature.  I  might  instance  in  sevenu 
things  that  Belong  to  each  table  of  the  decalogue.  For 
example,  they  place  a  power  in  their  pope  to  dispense  with 
the  most  solemn  oaths.  And  one  positively  says,  "  He 
can  make  perjury  righteousness,  if  it  be  for  any  valuable 
purpose ;  lor  the  service  of  his,  or  the  catholic  cause." 
They  saj  again :  **  that  he  can  dispense  with  any  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  because  he  is  ^eater  than 
the  penmen  thereof "  As  if  they  had  written  in  their  own 
name,  or  as  if  he  could  not  be  greater  than  they,  in  any 
sense,  but  in  bis  wealth  and  wickedness. 

6.  They  ascribe  to  the  pope,  what  indeed  he  has  been 
wont  to  assume  to  himself,  a  power  to  alter  or  add  to  the 
Gospel.  Not  only  to  take  ofi"  the  obligations  of  the  law  of 
nature,  bat  to  mould  too,  as  he  pleases,  the  law  of  grace.  | 


A  certain  writer  expressly  says ;  that  in  nspect  to  this  or 
that  particular  case,  he  can  give  another  sense  to  the  Gos- 
pel. And  another  tells  us  in  plain  words,  that  he  can  not 
only  interpret  the  Gospel,  but  add  10  it.  And  we  find  that 
really  the  popes  have  done  so.  For  do  not  they  daom  to 
hell,  against  the  sum  and  the  main  tenor  of  the  Gospel, 
many  good  Christians,  merely  because  they  wiU  not  play 
the  idolater,  nor  give  religious  homage  to  this  great  idol 
the  pope;  and  do  they  not  profess  to  give  a  title  to  heaven 
to  many  a  vile  wretch,  as  wicked  as  any  can  be  supposed 
to  be  1  And  merely  on  this  account,  oecaose  they  are 
subject  to  that  usuroed power  1  What  is  this  but  to  make 
another  Gospell  Christ  says,  **He  that  beKfves  in  km 
shall  have  etetaal  life."  But  they  say,  at  least  in  their 
practice,  **  If  you  do  not  believe  in  the  pope  too,  you  shall 
not  have  eternal  life."  And  whereas  Christ  says,  **He 
that  believeth  not,  shall  never  see  the  face  of  God;"  they 
say. "  Be  he  never  so  unholy,  if  he  trusts  in  the  pope,  he 
shall  be  saved.'*  And  what  does  all  this  amount  to,  but 
the  setting  up  a  created  thing,  as  the  final  oiUect  of  reli- 
gion 1  Is  not  this  to  dispense  with  all  the  fundamental 
laFS  of  nature,  and  to  invade  the  Gospel  of  Christ  1  Well 
may  it  be  said  that  this  vain  mortal  has  set  up  himself 
above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  worshipped  as  God,  S 
Thess.  ii.4. 

Now  let  men  profess  to  know  the  true  God  as  long  as  they 
will,  yet  if  they  will  make  another  god,  they  take  away 
the  unity  which  is  most  essential  to  the  Divine  nature, 
and  contrary  to  the  first  commandment,  which  runs  thus ; 
Thou  Shalt  nave  no  other  god  before  me.  Either  they  do 
this  in  speculation,  or,  which  » in  reality  the  same  thing,  in 
practice.  Their  faith  and  obedience  terminate  on  thisgod. 
For  all  their  professing  to  know  God,  who  is  the  Most  High 
and  Supreme  above  all,  they  at  least  practically  deny  him. 

And  thus  far  I  have  thought  proper  to  insist  on  snudiy 
accounts,  though  I  may  not  suppose  any  to  hear  me  whom 
this  does  directly  concern. 

1st,  That  so  we  may  all  of  us,  who  call  ourselves  pro- 
testante.  have  a  deep  sense  on  our  hearts  of  the  great  mer- 
cy of  God,  in  distinguishing  our  case.    And, 

Sdly,  Tnat  we  may  be  duly  sensible  of  his  mercy  in 
preserving  us  from  such  a  church,  as  he  has  hitherto  done : 
and  from  such  men,  whose  principles  not  only  allow,  but 
oblige  them  to  fill  the  world  with  slaughters  and  blood,  if 
there  be  but  the  least  dissension  from  their  party  and  in- 
terest; or  if  people  are  not  entirely  devoted  to  their  way. 

3dly,  That  we  may  all  of  us  understand,  what  a  noble 
cause  we  have  to  strugs'le  for  against  this  party  of  men.  in 
this  difficult  time  in  which  we  live ;  and  may  see  wnat 
reason  we  have  to  "  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  tfie  saints,"  TJude  3.)  and  as  it  was  given  to 
them.    And  finally,  to  aiid  no  more, 

4thly,  That  if  ever  it  should  be  our  lot  to  sufier  by  such 
hands,  we  may  understand,  how  glorious  a  cause  we  have 
to  sufOsr  in ;  and  how  mucn  better  it  is  to  sufier  by  such 
men,  than  to  be  of  them.  Men  I  whose  religion  instructs 
them  in  all  impiety  and  vice ;  and  who  are  much  worse 
by  the  influence  thereof,  than  thejjr  would  have  been  by 
mere  nature.  So  that  any  impartial  unconcerned  person 
whoahall  consider  the  case,  view  it  in  ever3r  light,  and 
take  a  survey  of  the  scheme  or  model  of  their  practical 
principles,  cannot  but  say,  "  If  this  be  Christianity,  let  me 
be  an  nonest  p&gui  1" 

In  a  word :  When  their  doctrines  lead  them  to  such 
things  as  cruel  murders,  injurious  treacheries,  and  the 
most  horrid  perjuries  ;  when  their  principles  >  rase  the 
foundations  of  alll  human  society,  or  tend  to  make  it  dis- 
solve, so  as  that  no  man  knows  how  to  trust  another: 
when  mankind  must  even  disband  on  these  terms,  ana 
live  in  cells  or  dens  apart  by  themselves,  (for  there  can  be 
no  commerce  one  witii  anotner,  if  these  principles  gene- 
rally obtain  in  the  world,) — I  say,  if  this  oe  the  case,  it  is 
surely  better  to  sufier  by  such  men,  than  to  be  of  their 
party.  Especially  if  we  consider  now  these  things  must 
needs  engage  Heaven  agamst  them,  and  that  Divine  ven- 
geance must  fall  at  length  upon  them  who  have  profaned 
such  a  name,  and  so  horridly  pretended  to  Christianity,  on 
purpose  as  it  were  to  make  it  odious  to  Che  heathen  world. 
"  If  the  Christian  religion."  may  pagans  say,  "  be  such  as 
these  men  represent  it,  what  a  strange  Qoa  is  their  God 
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that  will  oblige  them,  who  profesB  his  religion,  to  be  false, 
bloody,  and  crael ;  and  all  for  the  serving  a  secular  inte- 
rest and  end  I" 

It  is  easy  to  apprehend  the  mischievous  tendency  of 
such  practical  princii>les  of  theirs,  and  how  moch  pagan- 
ism is  better  than  their  religion.  How  machbettertindeed 
it  were  to  have  no  religion ;  because,  in  this  case,  there 
is  a  coincidence  of  the  most  vicious  inclinations  with 
wicked  principles.  Now  think  what  strength  is  added  to 
a  vicious  inclmation,  when  a  principle  falls  in  with  it  that 
shall  justify  it.  Mere  pagans  do,  many  times  it  is  true, 
transgress  the  law  of  nature ;  but  as  the  apostle  tells  us,  it 
is  wiUi  their  consciences  accusing  them,  (Rom.  ii.  IS.)  or 
with  regret.  But  now,  when  the  dictates  of  judgment  and 
conscience  concur  with  men's  vicious  inclinations,  this  is 
worse  than  it  is  with  the  heathens. 

A  heathen  may  possibly  be  guilty  of  perjury  himself^ 
but  his  conscience  remonstrates  agamst  it,  and  on  his  own 
principles  he  is  self-condemned.  But  when  there  shall  be 
a  principle  which  suggests  to  a  man  that  it  is  lawful  to  sul 
and  not  only  so  but  that  it  is  his  duty  to  perjure  himself, 
with  how  strong  a  stream  must  the  current  of  wickedness 
run  in  the  world  I 

And  certainly  at  such  a  time  as  ours  is,  and  indeed  in 
future  ases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  there  will  be  this  reason 
why  sucn  a  case  should  be  represented  to  the  world  as  it 
is ;  that  we  may  know  what  we  have  to  oppose,  and  what 
it  is  we  have  to  stand  by  in  such  an  opposition  ;  whether 
in  doing  or  suffering,  or  whether  witn  success  in  this 
world,  or  no.  Upon  these  accounts  I  have  thought  it 
proper  to  insist  thus  far  on  this  sort  of  persons,  who  pro- 
fess the  Christian  religion,  but  corrupt  and  falsify  it; 
partly  speculatively,  partly  practically^  professing  to  know 
God,  while,  in  another  sense,  and  more  effectually  a  great 
deal,  they  deny  the  God  whom  they  profess  to  own  and 
acknowledge 
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In  our  former  discourse  we  proposed  to  inquire,  wnat 
sort  of  persons  they  are,  who  may  be  said  to  overthrow 
their  profession ;  and  to  make  it  a  mere  nullity,  or  of  no 
si«iincance.    Namelv, 

1.  Such  as  profess  the  true  religion,  but  so  falsified  and 
corrupted,  as  that  the  very  object  or  their  profession  is 
strangely  altered  from  itself.  They  profess  what,  oiigi- 
nally,  was  the  true  religion :  but,  as  they  profess  it,  it  is 
not  true.    These  we  have  already  considered. 

II.  I  proceed  now  to  consider  the  second  sort  of  men 
that  were  spoken  of:  namely,  such  as  profess  that  which 
is  most  true,  to  wit,  the  Christian  religion  in  its  i>urity ; 
but  do  it  most  untruly,  and  are  altogether  insincere  in  that 
profession. 

And,  in  order  to  this,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  these 
two  heads  that  lie  in  the  text,  which  I  have  doctrinally 
opened  in  a  former  discourse.  That  is.  as  I  have  already 
shown,  they  mav  very  truly  be  said  to  aeny  Him  in  works, 
whom  they  profess  to  know  and  acknowledge  as  the  true 
Gkxi :  who  have,  in  the  first  place,  an  habitual  propension 
to  aoominable  wickedness ;  or  in  the  next  place,  an  ha- 
bitual aversion  to  whatsoever  is  good. 

I.  They  may  be  trulv  said  to  deny  God  in  their  works, 
though  they  profess  to  know  him,  who  have  an  habitual 
propension  to  habitual  wickedness.  There  are  indeed  two 
expressions  of  the  apostle,  that  are  here  alluded  to ;  name- 
ly, abominable  and  disobedient :  the  former  of  which,  as 
we  have  shown  before,*  speaks  the  wickedness  to  which 
such  are  prepense ;  and  the  latter,  the  obstinacy  of  that 
propension.  Which  is  plainly  signified  by  ^e  word  ren- 
dered disobedient;  which  we  may  render  more  emphati- 
cally tmtractableness,  such  aaby  no  persuasions  can  be 
withdrawn  from  a  wicked  course. 

I  doubt  not  but  there  are  manv  such  persons,  who  be- 
cause they  are  not  of  that  sort  which  we  nave  spoken  of  in 
the  preceding  discourse,  but  account  themselves  very  good 
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protestants;  and  are  resolved,  for  ought  they  know,  to 
continue  such  as  long  as  they  Uve,  therefore  conclude  uiey 
are  oa  very  good  terms  with  God.  Whether  there  are 
not  many  who  go  under  this  honourable  name,  unto  whom 
this  character  too  much  agrees,  of  being  obstinate  in  a 
course  of  wickedness,  you  yourselves,  with  too  much 
clearness,  may  judge.  However  I  hope,  that  your  ac^ 
quaintance  does  not  lie  with  such  persons,  so  as  to  have 
much  occasion  to  observe  their  way  and  course;  I  hope, 
I  say,  it  is  not  generally  so  with  you.  But  who  is  there, 
whom  common  fame  and  common  cry  can  suffer  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  wickedness  that  lurks^ea  that  rages,  un- 
<]ter  the  verv  name  of  protestantism  1  Unless  a  man  would 
shut  himself  up  in  a  aen  or  a  cell,  he  cannot  help  know- 
ing that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wickedness  amon^  us, 
wmeh  ouffht  to  go  under  the  title  of  abominable :  wicked- 
ness 1  which  even  protestants  obstinately  persist  in.  The 
horrid  oaths,  execrations,  and  blasphemies,  which  the 
taverns  resound  with,  and  of  which  the  streets  are  not  in- 
nocent ;~the  debaucheries  of  all  sorts;— who  can  keep 
himself  firom  knowing  there  are  such  things  done  and 
practised  among  those,  who  are  concerned  to  maintain 
the  name  and  reputation  of  being  protestants,  and  value 
themselves  upon  it  1 

And  yet  it  must  be  said,  that  though  such  wickedness 
be  abominable,  yet  it  is  too  little  abominated.  Those  who 
are  not  themselves,  it  may  be,  guilty  of  such  vices,  are 
drawn  into  a  participation  of  the  guilt  of  others,  in  some 
measure,  by  not  re8entin|[,  by  not  taking  to  heart,  and  bv 
not  mourning  over  the  wickedness  of  the  times  in  which 
they  live.  A  way  of  partaking  with  other  men's  sins  that 
is  but  too  real,  and  too  little  thought  of  1 

And  it  is  well,  if  some  do  not  partake  of  the  guilt  of 
others  ftinher  than  this,  that  would  not  be  thought  to 
countenance  or  approve  their  wicked  practices ;  who  yet, 
when  they  are  in  company  with  them,  oear  a  part  therein. 
Particularly  to  mention  one  instance,  in  drinking  confusion 
to  such  or  such  a  party,  and  the  like ;  as  if  it  were  the 
pouring  in  of  liquor,  and  not  the  pouring  out  of  praver, 
that  is  uie  way  to  engage  the  Almightv  Grod  to  be  on  their 
side.  And  wnither  does  all  this  tend  f  What  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  and  import  of  it  but  this  1  That  men  do,  as 
it  were,  set  themselves  to  tempt  or  defy  the  justice  and 
vengeance  of  Heaven !  To  try  whether  God  can  yet  find 
a  waj  to  turn  our  houses  into  flaming  beacons,  and  lay 
this  city  again  in  a  ruinous  waste !  Or  to  try  what  further 
stores  there  are  yet  in  the  armoury  of  Goa ;  what  furni- 
ture in  his  quiver,  and  whether  he  hath  any  more  arrows 
to  spend  upon  us  or  no  t  For,  to  go  no  further  than  this 
city,  I  would  very  fain  know,  who  that  has  had  the  oppor- 
timity  to  observe  and  take  notice,  can  say  that  Lonoon  is 
so  much  better  now,  than  it  was  before  the  fire,  that  we 
have  no  reason  to  fear  a  repetition  of  any  such  judgment 
as  that,  or  the  pestilence  which  immediately  preceded  iti 
Unless  we  will  think  that  all  things  fall  out  by.  chance,  or 
casually,  or  by  the  designs  of  men ;  or  that  a  just  and  holy 
God  has  no  hand  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  the 
ordering  and  disposing  of  events,  which  fall  out  in  it. 
That  cfuamity  which  broug[ht  this  glorious  city  into  dust, 
did  not  spring  out  of  it;  neither  does  afiOiction  come  from 
thence,  though  it  may  bring  us  thither. 

And  will  men  think,  that  the  name  of  protestant  will  be 
a  protection  from  such  severities  and  awful  judgments 
hereafter  1  Why  then  was  it  not  so  before  t  Do  we  imagine 
that  Almighty  God  is  so  taken  with  names ;  or  that  they 
are  a  matter  of  so  high  account  with  him  1  Can  we  sup- 
pose that  he  will  less  resent,  or  be  more  patient  of,  affronts 
and  contempt  fVom  a  protestant,  than  from  a  papist,  or  a 
paffan  1    Will  not  wickedness  be  the  same  thing  in  bothl 

But  perhaps  some  may  be  ready  to  say ;  "  All  this  is 
very  right ;  but  we  have  more  than  the  name  of  being  pro- 
testants: we  perform  many  duties  that  do  belong  to  that 
religion.*'  And  perhaps  one  sort  of  protestants  may  ^\ory 
and  make  their  boast,  that  for  their  parts,  they  are  diligent 
in  their  attendance  on  public  worship,  and  devout  in 
bearing  a  part  in  the  solemnity  thereof,  but  especially  in 
the  prayers  of  the  church :  they  are  very  punctual  in  the 
observances  of  it ;  missing  in  no  point  of  ceremony ;  keep 
exactly  to  all  the  modish  and  fashionable  rites ;  have  their 
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responses  at  their  fingers'  ends,  and  the  like.  Another  sort, 
it  may  be,  boast  otherwise  and  on  different  groands ;  who, 
thinking  that  this  is  not  so  sure  a  way,  choose  rather  ano- 
ther kind  of  worship,  which  they  fancy  to  be  purer :  and 
with  great  zeal  and  diligence  hear  the  preachers,  that  are 
in  most  vogue  amongst  them,  and  yet  it  may  be  all  the 
while  are  not  the  better  men.  So  prone  are  persons  of 
Ticioos  inclinations  to  be  any  thing,  rather  than  true  Chris- 
Hans !  To  put  on  any  shape,  or  pass  under  any  denomi- 
nacica  in  the  world,  rather  than  admit  of  that  one  thing, 
called  serious  living  Christianity  1 

Bat  if  we  might  but  reason  the  matter  here  a  little,  I 
would  observe,  that  be  your  denomination  what  it  will 
under  that  general  one  of  protestants;  be  the  thing  jrou 
profess,  ob|ectively,  never  so  good ;  can  you  really  think 
that  such  a  profession  of  true  principles,  or  the  Ming  of 
such  and  such  a  denomination,  can  in  Gtod's  balance  pre- 
ponderate, and  outweigh  gross  and  abominable  wicked- 
ness 1  Can  those  thin^  singly  considered,  which  are  in 
themselves  so  light,  entitle  us  to  a  greater  share  of  the  Di- 
vine favoui',  than  the  people  of  Israel  could  expect  1  Con- 
cerning whom  we  find,  that  when  thejr  were  become  '*  a 
sinfal  nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquities,  a  seed  of  evil 
doers,"  and  wha  upon  their  beiag  "  smitten  more,  did  still 
revolt  more  and  more ;"  (Isa.  i  4,  et  8eq.)y^  although  the 
eB^-e  was  thns  with  them,  they  thought  to  expiate  all  this, 
add  to  make  Ood  some  great  recompense  and  amends  by 
their  sacrifices.  Wherefore  these  were  brought  upon  the 
altar  one  upon  another,  and  mightv  punctual  they  were  in 
observing  their  new  moons  and  solemn  assemblies.  When 
the  case,  I  say,  stood  thus,  How  does  Qod  accept  the  re> 
compense  1  Why  thus,  " Bring  no  more,"  says  he,  "your 
vain  oblations,  your  incense  is  an  abomination  to  me.  and 
your  new  moons  and  solemn  assemblies :  My  soul  nates 
them,  I  am  weary  to  bear  them,"  ver.  13,  14.  And  to  the 
same  purpose  we  find  it  largely  spoken  throughout  the 
fiftieth  PsalntL  And  how  could  we  possibly  think  it  should 
be  otherwise,  if  we  understand  at  all  the  nature  of  God, 
or  the  genius  and  design  of  true  religion  1  Which,  if  it 
serve  for  any  purpose  at  all,  must  serve  for  this ;  "  to  re- 
fine men's  spirits,  to  govern  -their  lives,  to  fit  them  for 
walking  with  God  in  this  world,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
the  next."  What  serves  religion  for,  irnot  for  this  pur- 
posed And  of  what  service  is  their  religion,  which  is  mis- 
trated  of  its  main  design  and  end  ?  Indeed,  for  men  to 
lake  up  religion  for  other  inferior  purposes,  is  most  grossly 
to  debase  it.  It  is  true  it  should  serve  other  purposes  as 
Kcondary,  and  subordinate  to  that  which  is  the  ultimate 
design  of  it ;  if  it  was  only  to  keep  up  the  decorum  of 
things.  But  when  it  is  made  to  serve  mferior  purposes, 
as  if  ihey  were  primary;  when  it  is  only  taken  up  as  a 
badge  of  distittction  between  one  party  of  men  and  another, 
under  pretence  of  which  men  are  only  designing  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  a  party;  this  frustrates  its  end  and 
ultimate  design.  It  is  very  true,  God  is  pleased  to  twist, 
as  it  were,  the  interest  of  religion  with  that  of  a  civil  nar 
tare.  But  when  this  is  made  the  chief  design  of  the  other. 
It  is  to  turn  it  into  vain  idolatry ;  and,  in  efiect,  to  dis- 
annul religion ;  inasmuch  as  all  things,  of  moral  consi- 
deration, are  ever  specified  from  the  objefct  and  end. 

It  coDcems  us  then  to  consider,  how  little  it  can  avail 
any  of  tis  to  bear  such  a  name  as  we  have  been  speaking 
of;  if  in  the  mean  time  there  be  a  life  and  practice  that  is 
manifestly  flagitious,  and  contrary  in  its  general  stream 
and  current  to  the  rules  and  desien  of  the  religion  to  which 
we  pretend.  Why  should  we  think  ourselves  more  con- 
siderable to  Gk>d,  or  more  favoured  by  him,  than  his  an- 
cient oeople  were,  namely,  the  children  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  'i  who,  notwithstanding  any  privileges  on  that 
account,  are  said  upon  their  apostacy  unto  wickedness  to 
be  as  the  children  of  the  Ethiopians  to  him ;  (Amos  ix. 
7.)  that  vile  accursed  race,  the  posterity  of  Cush,  who  de- 
seended  from  an  accursed  Cham. 

Indeed  there  is  little  reason  why  their  religion  should  at 
all  advantage  them,  who  do  themselves  most  reproachfully 
expose  and  dishonour  their  profession.  In  the  accoimt  of 
God  it  will  be  all  one,  protestant  or  no  protestant,  so  long 
as  men  indulge  to  a  vain  wicked  life.  As  "  in  Christ 
neither  circumcision  nor  imcircumcision  availeth  any 
thing,  bat  a  new  creatuie  f  (Gal.  vi  15.)  so  we  may  say, 


out  of  Christ  this  availeth  nothing.  Trojan  or  Tvrian  will 
be  all  one,  if  wickedness  rule  and  reign  in  the  heart  and 
life  of  the  man.  For  thus  the  apostle  Paul  ar^es ;  it  makes 
no  difference  in  the  point  of  acceptance  with  God,  under 
the  Gospel  dispensation,  whether  a  man  be  a  Jew  or 
**  Greek,  Barbarian  or  Scythian,"  and  the  like,  since 
"  Christ  is  all  and  in  all,"  Col.  iii.  11.  In  which  passage  he 
may  possibly  refer  to  a  Sc^ian,  whO)  having  an  inclina- 
tion to  learning,  betook  himself  to  Athens,  to  study  the 
principles  of  philosophy  that  were  (au^ht  there.  But  meetp 
mg  one  day  with  a  person,  that  very  insolently  upbraided 
him  on  the  account  of  Ins  country,  he  gave  him  this  smart 
repartee;  " True  indeed  it  is,  my  country  is  a  reproach  to 
me ;  but  you,  for  your  part,  are  a  reproach  to  your  country." 
So  we  may  say  of  these  professors ;  that  though  their  reli- 
gion is  no  reproach  to  them,  ^et  the^  are  a  shame  and  r^ 
proach  to  their  religion.  It  is  sad  indeed,  that  so  great  a 
part  of  the  world  should  lie  under  so  gross  and  corrupt  a 
religion  as  that  is  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  is  a  brand 
of  infamy  on  its  professors ;  but  it  is  a  far  worse  case  when 
men,  by  their  vicious  immoral  practices,  are  a  reproach  to 
a  better  relieioD.  as  we  protestants  esteem  oars  to  be ;  which 
conduct  €}od  will  severely  punish,  without  doubt,  another 
day.  If  Christian  protestants  behave  as  ill  as  vicious  par 
pists  or  pagans,  whue  they  carry  a  better  name,  it  is  likely 
God  will  distinguish  them  hereuter,  just  as  the;^  have  here 
distinguished  themselves ;  that  is,  they  shall  he  under  the 
name  of  protestants  in  hell,  as  others  do  under  that  of 
papists,  if  our  great  Redeemer  and  Lord  command  us  to 
reckon  a  disorder]  v  Christian,  who  is  obstinate  in  his  wick- 
edness, as  a  heathen  and  a  publican;  (Matt,  xviii.  17.) 
pray  what  do  vou  think  he  wiU  account  of  them  himself  in 
the  great  day  7  Will  he  have  us  more  strictly  righteous, 
or  equitable,  than  he  himself  intends  to  be  1 

It  may  perhaps  here  be  said  upon  aJl  this,  "  It  is  very 
true;  it  cannot  but  be  acknowledged,  when  men  make 
such  a  profession,  and  are  of  so  bad  lives,  they  greatly  dis* 
honotir  their  religion,  and  unquestionably  expose  tnem- 
selves  to  greater  degrees  of  Divine  vengeance  then  other^j. 
Yet  is  it  not  hard  to  judge  so  ill  of  the  case,  as  to  say, 
these  men  deny  their  Qod  t  They  do  indeed  what  must 
be  owned  to  be  very  bad ;  but  surely  some  gentler  thing 
should  be  said  of  it,  than  that  they  deny  the  God  whom 
th^  profess  to  know." 

In  answer  to  this^  I  would  ask  such  persons  the  follow- 
ing question :  to  wit,  Must  we  or  you  teach  God  how  to 
speak  1  And  does  not  the  text  say  expressly,  that  this  is 
a  denying  of  God  T  We  have  before  shown,  m  the  former 
part,  how  much  more  significant  an  habitual  denial  of  him 
m  practice  is,  than  a  transient  one  in  speculation,  or  in  so 
many  words.  However,  let  us  consider,  and  see  if  there  be 
not,  in  this  case,  a  plain  denial  of  the  great  God.  These 
two  things  I  imagine  will  evince  it.  For,  in  the  1st  place, 
it  is  plain  he  is  denied  in  the  attributes ;  and  3nd,  m  the 
relations  that  are  appropriate  and  peculiar  to  him,  as  God. 

(1.)  God  is  denied  in  his  attributes  which  are  peculiar 
to  his  nature.  As  for  instance,  his  omniscieitee.  For  do  not 
such  men,  as  we  here  allude  to,  plainly  say ;  "  How  does 
God  seel  or  is  there  knowled|e  in  the  Most  Highl" 
Psalm  Ixxiii.  11.  Does  not  their  practice  say  iti  Is  it 
not  the  language  of  their  lives  1  And  does  not  that  speak 
the  sense  of  their  hearts  1  How  can  that  man  be  said  to 
own  an  omniscient  Gk)d,  who  is  gradually  transforming 
himself  into  a  beast  1  Or  to  believe  that  his  jesdous  eye 
is  looking  on,  while  he  obstinately  persists  in  his  sinful 
courses  1 

There  is  also  a  manifest  denial  of  his  vnsdtmt.  This  is 
the  attribute  whiph  mapifies  itself  in  the  frame  of  nature, 
and  the  contrivance  ofall  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  his 
government.  Wisdom  is  the  great  and  principal  endow- 
ment of  a  legislator.  But  though  Goa  has  established 
certain  rules  to  guide  and  jgovem  us  by,  and  to  which  it  is 
our  du^  to  souare  our  lives;  yet  says  the  wicked  de- 
bauched wretch,  *'  My  appetite  dictates  to  me  more  wisely 
than  so."  And  thus  the  wisdom  of  the  flesh  is  preferred 
to  that  which  is  divine.  God  says  it  is  wisest  and  best  for 
men  to  be  governed,  and  to  steer  their  course,  by  such  and 
such  strict  rules;  that  it  is  best  for  them  to  be  sober,  tem- 
perate, chaste,  iost,  and  the  Uke.  No,  say  they,  to  consult 
mclination  and  carnal  appetite  is  a  far  wiser  course,  than 
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to  follow  him ;  and  tliis  is  a  thing  flt  to  be  confiranted  to 
the  Divine  Wisdom !    Further, 

They  deny  his  jNnMr,  both  as  it  signifies  might  and  an- 
thority.  As  it  signifies  authority,  they  carry  the  matter  as 
if  he  nad  no  right  to  rule  or  direct  than.  As  it  signifies 
might,  they  behave  as  if  he  were  not  able  to  rerenge  him- 
self on  them.    Moreover, 

They  deny  his  truth.  He  has  declared  that  the  mi- 
righteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  hearen,  (1  Cor. 
vi.  9, 10.)  but  they  seem  confident  they  shall. 

There  is  also  m  their  practice  ana  c^ulnct  a  manifest 
denial  of  his  holiness.  **  Be  ye  holy  (says  the  Almigh^) 
for  I  am  holy,"  1  Pet  i.  16.  But  their  tiehavioar  implies 
as  much  as  if  they  said  both,  that  they  will  not  be  holy,  and 
that  God  himself  is  not  so ;  whilst  they  imagine  to  them* 
selves,  that  he  approves  the  unholy  course  they  take.  And, 

There  is  a  denial  of  his  justice,  his  vindictive  iustice. 
It  is  plainly  saying,  as  it  were,  that  he  mil  not  jnage  the 
world ;  that  he  wm  not  distinguish  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  but  will  deal  alike  with  all.  rea,  and 
which  is  no  paradox,  though  it  seems  one,  their  conduct 
implies  also  a  denial. 

Lastly,  of  his  mercy  and  goodmess  too.  But  you  will 
perhaps  say,  that  seems  stranee ;  for  it  is  Divine  mercy  on 
which  these  men  do  peculiarly  rely.  God  will  be  merciful 
when  all  is  done.  But  can  they  be  said  to  trust  in  his 
mercy,  when  they  do  not  truly  rely  on  his  word  %  That 
which  they  trust  in  is  nothing  but  a  mere  phantom,  an 
imagination  of  their  own  hearts ;  and  so  it  is  trusting  to 
them^lves,  and  not  to  God.  They  have  no  other  trust  out 
that  of  fools,  that  is,  trusting  to  their  own  hearts ;  to  what 
the  fancy  suggests,  or  the  imagination  can  create.  For  if 
they  did  hope  in  the  Divine  mercy  in  realitv,  they  who 
^laa  such  a  hope  would  purify  thenktelves  as  Grod  is  pure. 
That  would  break  their  hearts  and  mollify  their  temper, 
80  as  that  they  would  have  but  little  disposition  to  be  stout 
against  God. 

Whilst,  therefore,  men  thus  deny  these  great  attributes 
of  the  Divine  nature,  may  they  not  be  said  to  deny  Gkxi 
himself.  For  pray  what  kind  of  notion  should  we  have  of 
God,  if  these  were  set  aside  1  What  a  horrid  idea  would 
that  be  of  an  untrue,  unholy,  unwise,  unjust  Deity  i 

(3.)  God  is  also  denied  by  perscms  of  this  character,  with 
respect  to  the  great  relations  in  which  he  stands  to  sill  his 
reasonable  creatures.  I  do  not  mean  those  special  rela- 
tions which  he  bears  to  his  own  peculiar  people ;  but  those 
wherein  he  stands  to  all  in  common,  who  are  universally 
the  work  of  his  hands,  and  as  the  Psalmist  expresses  it,  the 
•heep  of  his  pasture,  Psalm  c.  3.  Which  relations  are 
princiiMdly  these  following,  to  wit,  those  which  result  frpm 
nis  creation  of  us;  his  propriety  in  us;  his  dominion  over 
us ;  and  his  continual  beneficence  towards  us.    But, 

Do  they  own  him  as  their  Creator,  or  themselves  to  be 
his  ofl&pnng,  who  thus  bend  themselves  against  the  great 
Parent  of  ain 

Do  they  own  him  as  their  Proprietor,  or  themselves  as 
his  property  1  The  ox  indeed  knows  his  owner,  and  the 
ass  nis  master's  crib,  (Isa.  i.  3.)  but  they  know  not  theirs, 
saying ;  "  We  are  our  own ;  who  is  Lord  over  us  T  This 
is  at  least  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  conduct  of  these 
men.    Further, 

Do  they  own  him  to  be  their  Ruler,  or  do  they  truly  call 
themselves  his  subjects,  when  their  life  is  a  continued  re- 
bellion 1    Or,  finally. 

Do  they  own  him  for  their  Benefiictor  1  But  how  can 
they  be  said  to  acknowledge,  that  it  is  he  from  whom  all 
their  good  comes,  when  they  live  to  themselves,  and  not 
to  him  1  It  is  very  plain  therefore  they  deny  God  in  all 
these  relations  as  well  as  in  his  attributes. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  it  is  to  own  God  in  an  abso- 
lute, while  he  is  disowned  in  a  relative,  sense.  To  say  he 
is  a  God,  but  shall  not  be  a  Grod  to  me,  what  does  this 
amount  to  but  a  denial  of  him  1  He  must  be  acknow- 
ledged in  the  general  relation  first,  before  we  can  have  any 
ground  to  hope  that  he  stands  in  those  of  a  special  nature 
to  us,  in  which  he  is  related  to  his  peculiar  people.  If  a 
man  should  own  his  prince  after  tnat  rate,  that  is.  only 
under  an  absolute  notion,  as  a  great  king,  as  he  would  the 
Grand  Signior  Cham  of  Tartary ;  but  at  the  same  time 
should  avow  he  should  be  no  king  to  him;  would  that 


profession,  think  yon,  jnatify  a  man  who  should  oppose  or 
rebel  against  his  nghtml  prince  1 . 

Thus  £ur  then  jon  see  as  to  the  first  -character.  That 
they  who  are  obstmate  in  a  course  of  wickedness,  whatso- 
ever they  profiess,  do  most  apparently  in  their  works  deny 
God.    I  shall  touch  but  briefly  on  the 

3.  In  which  I  propose  to  prove  the  same  point,  fr<xn 
their  habitual  aversion  to  that  which  is  ^ood ;  or  a  general 
disafiection  to  every  good  work;  whieh  is  the  next  charac- 
teristic of  this  sort  of per8on8,according  to  St.  Paul's  aceount 

There  are  those  m  the  world  who  are  apt  to  think  well 
of  their  own  case,  because  they  are  not  of  this  last  men- 
tioned sort  They  for  their  parts  practise  no  such  impie> 
ties,  as  many  others  do;  none  can  say  they  are  murderers, 
adulterers,  raise-dealers,  and  the  like;  and  therefore  they 
reckon  their  case  good :  just  as  if  it  should  be  thought  im- 
possible a  man  should  die  of  any  distemper  but  the  plague. 
Or  as  if  in  a  battle,  a  seedier  should  employ  his  whole  caxe 
to  protect  his  head,  and  not  expect  a  stab  or  a  bullet  in 
his  heart  So  little  is  it  considered  what  is  so  obvious  to 
the  common  reason  of  a  man  I 

Good  comes  only  by  the  concurrence  oi  all  things  which 
are  reouisite  thereunto;  and  evil,  by  any  failure  of  one  of 
those  things.  It  may  therefore  oe  said  of  such  persons, 
'*  Ye  are  not,  it  may  oe,  guilty  of  such  and  such  evils,  but 
what  good  do  you  do  1  from  what  temper  of  mind  1  irom 
what  principle  %  or  with  what  disposition  do  you  do  it  V* 
To  such  I  address  myself,  and  suppose,  that  many  have 
this  to  say  for  themselves,  that  they  pray ;  they  hear  God's 
word;  th^give  alms;  and  the  Uke.  "Do  you  sol  It 
is  weU.  But  with  what  disposition  do  you  engage  in  all 
these  duties  1  Is  it  not  with  an  averse  disinclined  heart  1 
or  is  it  not  from  some  corrupt  root  and  principle  or  other  1" 
The  case  is  very  forlorn  indeed  when  men  do  make  their 
boasts  of  the  fruits,  and  cannot  so  much  as  show  the  tree ! 
As  there  cannot  be  a  good  and  holy  principle  without  its 
connatural  effects,  so  nor  can  there  be  right  effects  if  they 
proceed  not  from  their  proper  principle.  There  are  none 
capable  of  good  worls,  but  those  that  are  created  in  Christ 
Jesus  thereunto ;  without  this,  men  perform  religious  du- 
ties without  heart  or  soul.  To  illustrate  this  matter  let  it 
be  considered,  how  much  the  hearts  of  men  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  some  profitable  calling  or  pleasing  recrea- 
tion ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  how  little  their  hearts  are  in 
prayer,  in  any  duties  in  which  they  are  to  converse  with 
God.  And  how  can  persons  think  to  please  God  in  those 
duties,  in  which  they  take  no  pleasure  themselves  %  If  you 
are  not  pleased  witn  them,  how  do  you  think  he  should  1 

But  it  may  here  be  said,  "  What  I  does  every  one  deny 
God  in  his  works,  who  feds  an  indisposition  in  himself  to 
those  which  are  good  1  Or  who  does  good  works,  though 
many  times  it  may  be  with  an  indisposed  heart  T  I  an* 
swer ;  Is  it  not  easy  to  understand  the  difference  between 
the  indisposition  of  the  sick  and  lame,  and  that  of  the 
deadi  Is  there  no  difference  between  those,  who  have 
weak  imperfect  grace,  and  those  who  have  none  1  I  shall 
briefly  point  out  to  you  some  tUngs  to  this  purpose,  which 
are  very  obvious. 

(1.)  The  indispositions  of  one  sort  are  only  gradual,  but 
of  the  other  they  are  total.  There  is  in  one  no  taste  or 
disposition  for  any  thing  that  is  good :  in  the  other,  though 
there  be  a  great  mdisposition  in  the  p^neral,  yet  there  is 
withal  some  desire  after  God ;  some  inclination  and  ten- 
dency to  that  which  is  good.  So  as  that  they  may  be  ca- 
pable of  saying,  as  the  apostle  St.  Paul  represents  the  case, 
^'  The  good  that  I  would  do,  I  do  not,"  Rom.  vii.  19.  I 
have  a  mind  to  it.  though  the  bent  of  my  mind  is  not  so 
strong  as  it  should  be. 

(3.T  The  indispositions  of  the  one  are  constant  and  ha- 
bitual, of  the  other  only  intermitted.  That  is,  the  indis- 
position of  a  wicked  nnregenerate  heart  is  continued,  and 
at  all  times  alike;  but  the  indispositions  of  a  soul, 
which  is  in  the  main  pious  and  good,  are  only  by  inter- 
vals. They  are  not  always  alike  indisposed.  There  is 
an  alteration  in  this  case,  but  none  in  the  other,  so  long  as 
that  spiritual  death  remains  upon  them.  In  a  word,  aU 
good  persons  experience,  that  th^y  have  sometimes  a 
greater  relish  for  their  duty  and  the  service  of  God,  than 
they  have  at  other  times.    Besides, 

(3.)  The  indispositions  of  the  cainal  and  vicions  are  mi- 
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observed  and  unlamented;  but  it  is  not  so  with  tho6e  of 
the  other  eharacter.  Their  indispositions  to  that  which  is 
good  are  reflected  on  with  sorrow ;  taken  notice  of  with 
r^et ;  and  very  much  bemoaned,  in  these  pathetic  words, 
"  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  1  Who  shall  deliver  me  from 
this  death !"  Rom.  vii.  S4.  I>o  the  dead  reflect  1  do  they 
lament  that  they  are  dead  1— But  the  sick  lament  that 
they  are  sick,  and  the  pained  that  thev  are  in  pain;  and 
eac  D  are  sensible  of  their  re^>ectiye  calamities. 

(4.)  And  lastly,  good  Christians  striye  against  their  in- 
dispositions in  the  eipectalion  of  remedy  and  redress ;  but 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  other.  The  indispositions  of 
those  who  are  regenerate,  are  matter  not  only  of  theirpre- 
sent  complaint,  but  horror.  It  is  not  so  with  those  or  the 
opposite  character.  These  like  their  state  well  enough,  and 
are  contented  with  the  present  situation  of  their  immortal 
souls.  Their  hearts  are  disafiected  towards  Qod ;  they  are 
far  from  him,  and  they  choose  to  be  so.  But  the  people 
of  God,  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  grace  or  the  diyine  lire  doth 
obtain,  are  aiming  to  be  nearer  and  nearer  to  him^  and  to 
haye  whatever  disinclines  their  hearts  to  religion,  or  keeps 
them  at  a  distance  from  him,  efiectually  remoyed.  Upon 
the  whole,  they  may  find  difficulty  in  their  course }  but 
is  there  no  difference  between  breathing  with  difficulty, 
and  haying  no  breath  1  While  therefore  those  who  pro- 
fess to  know  God,  but  in  works  deny  hiUL  are  really  far 
from  God ;  these  who  have  the  diyine  life  in  them  as  a 
preyailing  principle,  do  breathe  for  the  liberty  of  the  sons 
of  God,  and  to  be  brought  into  that  state,  where  they  shall 
love,  and  serve,  and  obey  the  ever  blessed  Grod  perfectly, 
and  eternally. 


SEKMON  Vn.* 

I  ROW  proceed,  by  way  of  further  use  and  improvement 
of  this  subject,  to  lay  down  some  rules  and  airections, 
that  may  be  of  service  to  all  who  desire  to  be  of  a  diflferent 
spirit,  or  character,  from  those  we  have  been  considering; 
and  woald  not  have  thLs  ever  justly  said  of  them,  that 
while  they  profess  to  know  God^  vet  in  works  they  deny 
him.  And  surely  if  it  be  considered  how  incon^ous, 
how  odious,  how  pernicious  and  destructive  a  thmg  this 
is;  nothing  can  be  apprehended  of  greater  concernment  to 
us,  than  anectuall]r  to  endeavour,  that  we  may  not  have 
this  character  resting  upon  us.  That  you  may  not,  con- 
sider seriously,  I  pray,  and  observe  such  directions  as 
these. 

1.  Once  bring  the  matter  to  this  point,  that  the  profes- 
sion yoa  make  may  be  the  efiect  of  your  solemn  dehberate 
choice.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  recommend  this  rule 
to  the  generality  of  Christians,  amongst  whom,  it  is  very 
apparent,  there  are  too  many,  whose  profession  is  rather 
me  efiect  of  chance,  or  fate ;  or  any  thmg  they  are  thrown 
into,  by  the  concarrence  of  some  eztemai  circumstances  in 
their  condition ;  than  of  a  serious  deliberate  choice.  How 
many  are  there  who  profess  themselves  Christians,  as  we 
observed  before,  merely  because  it  is  the  religion  of  their 
country !  or  was  that  of  tbeir  ancestors !  or  is  established 
by  the  laws  under  which  they  live !  So  that  it  would  be 
very  inconvenient  for  them,  too  hazardous  it  may  be,  or 
at  least  scandalous,  to  make  a  contrary  profession.  Now 
it  highly  concerns  us  once  to  come  to  this,  that  the  religion 
we  are  of  be  what  we  have  chosen,  and  that  we  profess  it 
upon  mature  deliberation.  We  are  nothing  in  religion  till 
we  come  to  this.    But, 

It  may  here  be  said,  "  What  then !  are  we  to  begin 
again  1  We  have  been  Christians  lon^,  it  is  a  profession  we 
have  long  sustained,  and  do  so  to  this  day."^  To  which  I 
reply,  that  all  is  yet  to  begin,  wherein  we  are  still  short  and 
defective.  We  read  concerning  the  people  of  Israel,  that 
when  Moses  had  brought  them  to  a  more  explicit  owning 
of  God,  and  said, "  You  have  this  day  avoucned  the  Lord 
for  your  God,  and  he  has  avouched  you  for  his  people ;" 
it  is  added,  with  reference  to  this  same  thing  and  time 
also,  "  Tbon  ait  this  day  become  a  holy  people  onto  the 
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Lord  thy  God,**  Dent.  xxvi.  1*3^  18, 19.  What!  did  they 
but  thenoecome  his  people  1  Ndt  so.  for  they  were  esteemed 
as  such  before  by  Jehovah  the  Gkxl  of  Israel ;  but  they  be- 
came so  more  explicitly,  and  by  a  direct  act  of  their  own, 
wherein  they  did  as  it  were  interchange  obligations  with 
the  Almighty.  And  several  years  after,  when  Joshua,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life  and  government,  was  upon  that 
solemn  treaty  with  them,  which  you  find  in  the  24ih  chap- 
ter, he  again  puts  all  to  their  choice,  saying,  "  Choose  you 
this  day  whom  you  will  serve ;"  (Josh.  xxiv.  15.)  submit- 
tiDff  the  matter  again  to  tbeir  judgment  and  election. 
What  I  were  they  then  to  choose  what  religion  to  be  of  t 
No.  they  were  to  renew  their  choice,  and  to  do  the  thing 
witn  great  solemnity  and  seriousness,  and  in  a  distinct 
manner,  over  again.  And  if  it  has  not  oeen  done  seriously 
and  deliberately  hitherto  by  you,  let  it  be  done  now  once 
for  all;  for  till  then,  you  cannot  so  much  as  say  you  have 
a  religion  of  your  own.  And  surely  if  a  man  would  call 
any  thing  his  own.  it  would  be  his  religion.  Your  religion 
is  otherwise  but  tne  religion  of  your  country,  or  of  the 
party  to  which  you  belong.  It  is  not  truly  your  own.  No 
man  would  be  contented  merely  because  be  lives  in  an 
opulent  country^  while  he  himself  has  no  estate  in  it ;  or 
account  himself  rich,  only  because  he  lives  in  a  rich  na- 
tion. What  should  be  so  much  mine,  as  my  religion  ?  But 
this  can  never  be  mine  till  I  undertake  to  profess  it,  on  a 
solemn  and  well  weighed  choice,  after  havmg  considered 
and  balanced  all  things,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say ;  "  This 
profession  I  take  upon  me  as  best,  most  excellent,  most 
comfortable,  as  well  as  most  glorious.' 

3.  Endeavour  to  know  Qod  in  good  earnest.  Enow 
him  indeed,  and  you  are  then  in  no  danger  of  the  charge, 
which  the  apostle  brings  against  false  professors.  You 
have  been  formerly  told,  that  this  phrase  of  professing  to 
knowGh>d,  is  not  to  be  restrained  and  limited  unto  the  bare 
^culative  knowledge  of  him,  abstractly  considered.  But 
though  it  is  not  to  be  thus  limited,  yet  it  ma.st  include  this 
as  the  leading,  initial  thins  to  all  the  rest.  It  is  an  expres- 
sion for  religion  in  genersii,  and  is  sometimes  put  for  the 
whole  of  it ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  leave 
out  that,  which  is  the  fundamental  and  leading  principle 
of  all,  from  whence  the  denomination  is  taken,  and  put 
upon  the  whole 

If  you  consider  the  obiect  of  this  knowledge,  it  is  not 
God  abstractly  considerea.  If  you  consider  the  nature  of 
it,  it  is  not  barely  notional  knowledge  that  is  sufficient:  nor, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  the  knowledge  of  God  in  uhrist 
Jesus,  according  to  that  divine  revelation,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  "Sew  Testament :  which  phrase  is  used  JK 
Scripture  to  signify  the  Christian  religion,  before  the  reve- 
lation of  which,  the  Gentiles  are  represented  as  not  know- 
ing God,  Gal.  iv.  8.  What !  did  they  not  own  a  Deity 
before  1  No  doubt  they  had  some  knowledge  of  a  supreme 
eternal  Being,  as  the  heathens  had  in  common,  (Rom.  i. 
19,  20,  21.)  and  yet  their  state  of  heathenism  is  said  to  be 
a  state  wherein  they  did  not  know  God.  They  did  not 
know  Qod  so  as  to  be  acquaioted  with  the  true  method  of 
worshipping,  conversing  with,  and  enjoying  of  him,  which 
is  discovered  to  us  only  in  the  Gospel.  The  world,  says 
the  apostle,  through  wisdom  knew  not  God,  1  Cor.  i.  21. 
It  is  spoken  plainly  of  the  more  refined  pagans,  who  go 
under  the  name  of^Gentiles.  And  had  not  they  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Deity  1  No  doubt  they  had ;  for  it  is  else- 
where said,  they  did  know  him,  but  not  glorify  him  as 
Gk>d,  Rom.  i.  21.  The  meaning  is,  that  they  did  not  know 
him  through  Christ  as  Mediator.  And  it  was  throagh  their 
wisdom  that  they  did  not  so  know  him,  when  they  might 
have  done  it;  because  the  doctrine  of  a  crucifiea  Christ 
to  them  appeared  a  very  foolish  thing,  which  by  no  means 
gratified  that  wisdom  to  which  they  highly  pretended. 
TW  knew  not  God,  that  is,  they  were  not  Cfhnstians. 

with  respect  to  the  nature  of  this  knowledge,  it  is  of  a 
vital,  efficacious,  transformative  quality,  which  alone  is 
wortny  of  the  name.  Such  is  the  knowledge  which  our 
Lord  speaks  of.  **  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent," 
Jolin  xvii.  3.  It  is  such  a  knowledge,  as  by  which  the  soul 
is  caught  into  a  union  with  the  btessed  object  of  it.  He 
has  given  us  understanding  that  we  may  know  him  that 
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is  tnie;  and  we  are  in  him,  even  in  his  Son  Jesas  Christ 
our  Lord.  "  This  is  the  true  Go9  and  eternal  life,"  1  John 
V.  20.  It  is  a  knowledge  that  blasts  and  withers  sin  at  the 
very  root,  and  so  efficaciously  transforms  the  soul  into  the 
image  of  God's  own  holiness.  "  He  that  sinneth,  hath  not 
seen  God  nor  known  himi"  3  John  11.  Tlie  same  word 
there  rendered  seen  signifies  kTumm ;  Ye  have  not  heard 
his  voice  nor  seen  his  shape,  John  y,  37.  You  have  never 
had  a  true  notion  of  God  yet  truly  inwrought  into  your 
souls.  "  Awake  to  righteousness  and  sin  not !  I  speak  it 
to  vour  shame,  some  have  not  the  knowledge  or  God," 
1  Cor.  zv.  34.  Labour  then  thus  to  know  GkxTin  earnest, 
by  such  a  kind  of  knowledge  as  shall  influence  the  prac- 
tice, and  in  the  event  bring  about  and  accomplish  the 
blessed  union  betwixt  him  and  you. 

3.  Ponder  well  on  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  this 
profession.  Oh  what  a  mighty  thing  is  this  I  that  whereas 
the  world  has  been  lost  in  the  ignorance  of  Gtod,  through 
many  successive  ages,  we  should  take  upon  us  to  profess 
to  know  him.  It  is  too  big  a  word  for  the  mouth  or  a  pro- 
fane and  irreligious  world.  That  description  of  Balaam 
which  he  gives  of  himself,  is  grand  and  very  solenm ; 
*'  The  man  whose  eyes  are  opened,  that  heard  the  word  of 
God,  that  knew  the  knowledge  of  the  MostHizh,  and  saw 
the  vision  of  the  Almighty,"  Numb.  xxiv.  3,  4,  15,  16. 
And  yet  the  knowledge  ne  alludes  to,  and  which  this  pro- 
phet seems  to  glory  in,  was  only  such  as  he  derived  from 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  not  the  spirit  of  saving,  holy 
illumination.  However,  it  was  a  great  thing  to  come  oat 
of  such  a  profane  mouth  as  that  of  Balaam,  when  he  came 
to  curse  the  armies  of  Israel. 

Let  us  then  consider,  I  pray,  what  we  say  and  do,  when 
we  take  upon  us  to  profess  to  Know  GK)d.  As  I  intimated 
before,  it  is  an  appropriative  knowledge  that  is  here  pre- 
tended to.  To  know  him  is  to  acknowledge  him  as  our  Gk>d, 
as  his  knowing  us  is  to  acknowledge  and  own  us  as  his 
people.  This  was  the  pretence  of  Israel,  but  connected 
with  horrid  contempt  of  him,  as  we  learn  from  the  prophets. 
To  know  God  then  is,  I  say,  to  acknowledge  him  as  our 
Lord;  our  Owner,  our  Proprietor,  to  whom  we  belong 
upon  a  peculiar  account.  And  consider  what  that  account 
is,  and  under  what  notion  we  must  own  him  to  be  our 
Lord ;  namely,  as  we  are  his  property,  and  his  peculiar 
treasure.  For  so  are  all  those  who  are  his  people,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  relation  which  results  from  their  mutual  con- 
tract and  agreement.  I  entered  into  covenant  with  thee, 
says  the  Almighty  to  the  Jews,  and  thou  becamest  mine, 
Ezek.  zvi.  8.  And  again,  "  Yon  shall  be  to  me  a  peculiar 
treasure  before  all  people,  for  all  the  earth  is  mine.^  Ezod. 
zix.  5.  They  who  are  his  people  he  reckons  them  as  his 
crown  and  his  diadem,  Isa.  Ixii.  3.  Who,  says  God,  shall 
be  mine  in  the  day  that  I  make  up  my  jewels,  Mai.  iii.  17. 
Those  therefore  who  know  God.  and  are  known  of  him. 
are  as  the  jewels  of  his  crown,  tne  jewels  which  adorn  his 
diadem.  And  who  would  be  so  insolent,  as  to  presume  to 
place  there  a  lump  of  dirt,  or  a  clod  or  filthy  clay !  It  is 
then  very  awful  to  think  what  professing  to  know  Gk>d 
does  import,  if  we  only  reflect  on  the  dignity  and  sacred- 
ness of  mis  profession. 

4.  Look  upon  your  profession  as  an  obligation  upon 
you  to  a  correspondent  practice.  Evenjr  profession  is  so 
understood  among  men ;  and  what  an  ignominy  were  it 
for  a  man,  to  wear  the  name,  when  there  were  none  of  the 
thing  to  which  the  name  corresponds !  Do  we  look  upon 
professing  to  know  Gkxi  only  as  an  idle  profession  1  as  a 
thing  which  no  business  goes  along  with,  nor  is  attended 
with  any  suitable  employment?  Theology  was  well  de- 
scribed by  him,  who  reckoned  it  was  not  mere  knowing 
for  knowmg  sake,  but  was  the  doctrine  of  living  unto  God. 
Moreover, 

5.  Comprehend  as  distinctly  as  you  can  in  your  own 
thoughts,  the  sum  of  that  duty  unto  which  this  profession 
does  oblige  you.  Learn  and  encompass  in  your  own  mind, 
the  whole  circle  of  all  those  duties,  which  a  professing  to 
know  God  does  engage  you  to.  Run  through  the  eney- 
clopeedia.  or  the  whole  system  of  practical  religion ;  to 
wit,  the  duties,  to  the  practice  of  which  you  are  obliged  by 
virtue  of  yourj)rofession,  both  internal  and  external.  Du- 
ties towards  Gfod  the  Father,  and  his  Son,  your  Creator 
and  Redeemer;  such  as  agree  with  your  acknowledgment 


of  the  mystery  of  God  and  of  Chri^,  Col.  ii.  2.  Yea,  and 
not  only  such,  but  also  duties  towards  man  too ;  which  re- 
ligion ought  to  influence,  and  wherein  we  are  to  be  go- 
verned by  our  knowledge  of  Gk)d. 

6.  Labour  thoroughly  to  understand  the  grounds  on 
which  you  take  upon  you  the  obligation  to  every  Christian 
duty.  It  is  very  plain  that  the  agenda  of  religion,  that  is, 
the  things  to  be  performed  by  us,  are  grounded  upon  the 
credenda,  or  things  to  be  believed.  "  I  Cielieve  so  and  so, 
and  therefore  conceive  myself  as  obliged  to  do  so  and  so. 
And  the  common  foundation  of  both  I  must  reckon  to  be 
the  divine  authority,  revealing  certain  principles  and 
truths  as  necessary  to  be  believed ;  and  enjoining  certain 
duties  as  consequences  from  thence,  and  eaually  necessary 
to  be  done."  Thus  go  to  the  bottom  and  ground  of  the 
religion  you  profess,  and  then  you  have  it  in  its  original, 
and  truly  divine.  But  if  we  look  upon  our  religion  as 
merely  human,  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  the 
like,  no  wonder  then  if  we  trifle  with  it ;  but  no  man  would 
be  adventurous,  with  relation  to  what  he  apprehended  to  be 
divine.  Therefore  is  men's  religion  usually  weak,  impo- 
tent, and  ineffectual ;  and  has  not  its  proper  influence  in 
commanding  the  heart,  and  governing  the  life,  because  the 
divine  original  of  it  is  not  apprehended.  My  own  things, 
I  am  ready  to  think,  may  be  used  as  I  please,  but  I  may 
not  do  so  wiUi  those  which  are  divine.    In  a  word. 

When  once  the  authority  of  Qod  is  apprehended,  par- 
ticularly of  his  truth  in  revealing  such  and  such  things, 
and  of  his  power  in  commanding  others,  with  what  weight 
do  they  come  in  upon  the  Spirit  of  a  man!  What  a  press- 
ing ijuestion  was  that  of  our  Lord  to  the  Jews !  ^'  The 
baptism  of  John,"  his  solemn  manner  of  initiating  men 
into  religion,  ^*  whence  was  it?  from  heaven  or  of  men  1" 
Matt.  xxi.  25.  They  were  sensible  of  the  pungency  of 
this  question,  and  were  afraid  to  answer  him.  They  knew 
not  what  to  say,  and  could  not  but  confess  themselves 
guilty  of  a  profane  neglect,  if  they  owned  it  to  be  of  di- 
vine original.  The  image  that  was  apprehended  to  fall 
down  from  Jupiter,  what  a  sacred  esteem  and  veneration 
had  those  heatnens  for  it,  who  worshipped  that  idol !  be- 
cause the  priests  had  deluded  them  with  such  an  idle 
fancy.  So  the  Christian  religion  becomes  an  operative 
lively  thing,  when  the  divinity  of  it  once  comes  to  be 
understood,  and  really  believed.  "We  think  ourselves 
bound,"  says  the  apostle,  to  the  Thessalonians.  "  to  give 
thanks  to  God  for  you  without  ceasing,  that  wnen  ye  re- 
ceived the  word  of  truth  from  us,  you  received  it  not  as  the 
word  of  man,  but  as  the  word  oi  God,  which  efiectually 
works  in  all  them  that  believe,"  1  Thess.  ii.  13. 

7.  Settle  it  in  your  minds  as  an  important  truth,  that 
the  design  of  that  religion  of  which  you  are  professors, 
that  is,  of  the  whole  Christian  institution  and  frame  of 
thin|;s,  is  to  have  a  people  distinguished  by  peculiar  excel- 
lencies from  all  other  men,  who  are  not  of  that  profession. 
They  must  be  supposed  to  be  very  slight  readers  and  con- 
siderers  of  the  Bible,  who  have  not  seen  this  to  have  been 
God's  design  ever  since  he  made  the  world.  "  Yon  shall 
be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation,'* 
(Exod.  xix.  6.)  says  the  Almighty  to  Israel,  whose  whole 
business  was  as  it  were  religion,  worship,  and  immediate 
attendance  on  God ;  being,  "a  royal  pnesthood,"  (1  Pet. 
ii.  9.])  as  the  apostle  paraphrases  that  expression.  "  Our 
Lorcf  gave  himself  for  us  to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity, 
and  to  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of 
ffood  works,'^  Tit.  ii.  14.  And  therefore  he  thus  expostu- 
lates with  his  disciples,  "  If  you  do  only  so  and  so,  what 
do  you  do  more  tnan  others'?"  Matt.  v.  47.  Do  you 
think  I  would  have  a  people  among  men,  professing  my 
religion  and  belonging  unto  me,  who  shall  be  only  as 
other  men  are,  in  whom  there  is  nothing  of  peculiar  ex- 
cellence to  be  found  ?  And  therefore  the  apostle  exhorts 
the  Christians  of  Thessalonica,  to  aim  at  superior  piety 
and  virtue,  saying,  "  Let  us  not  sleep  as  do  others  ;*^  for, 
as  it  follows,  "  G^  has  not  appointea  us  to  wrath,  but  to 
obtain  salvation  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  I  Thess. 
v.  6.  What !  to  live  in  the  same  drowsy  security  as  others 
do,  or  as  if  you  were  still  under  the  dominion  of  the  same 
spirit  of  slumber,  or  as  if  the  same  death  had  prevailed 
over  you  which  has  spread  itself  over  the  rest  of  the 
world,  what  an  incongruous  thing  is  this!  It  is  tme,  God 
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has  found  no  di^Rsrenee  among  men,  bat  he  has  made  a 
very  great  one.  which  arises  £rom  the  dispensatjan  of  his 
grace,  rather  than  from  nature;  being  determined  to  have 
a  people  peculiarly  distinguished  br  their  excellent  spirit 
and  eminent  pietjr  and  goodness.  And  this  is  the  meaning 
and  intent  of  tms  profession  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Therefore, 

8.  Never  rest  upon  that  bare  level,  which  it  is  possible 
some  may  come  ap  unto,  that  are  not  of  this  profession. 
Some  do  not  profess  to  know  Qod  in  Christ  at  all,  as  Jews 
and  pagans  for  instance.  What  the  traditional  reUgion  of 
the  former,  and  the  mere  natural  religion  of  the  latler, 
will  carry  them  to,  do  not  think  that  enough  for  ^ou.  As 
to  the  former,  our  Saviour  expressly  tells  his  disciples,  and 
all  that  will  be  his  followers.  "  Except  your  righteousness 
exceed  the  righteousness  of  tne  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  you 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  Matt.  v.  90. 
And  3ret  they  were  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Jews,  as  St. 
Paul  intimates  when  he  declares,  that  he  had  this,  as  well 
as  other  things  to  glory  in,  if  that  was  of  any  consequence, 
that  he  himself  was  a  Pharisee;  but  yet,  says  he,  **  what 
I  thought  a  gain  to  me  when  I  was  of  that  religion,  I 
reckon  loss  for  Christ  and  the  excellency  of  his  Know- 
ledge, that  I  might  know  him,"  (Phil.  iii.  5— 13.)  and  so 
attain,  with  him,  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

Yon  must  then  be  able  to  outgo  the  strictest  of  those 
whom  the  Jadaical  religion  had  formed.  For  it  is  very 
apparent  that  when  the  time  was  come,  in  which  Christ 
intended  his  religion  should  take  place,  after  having  made 
sufficient  discoverer  of  himself  to  the  world,  then  did  the 
Spirit  of  grace  retire  from  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  as 
being  no  longer  of  any  force.  And  though  there  had  been 
many  of  that  religion  who  feared  God  before,  yet  now  that 
the  Christian  institution  was  established,  there  was  no 
ground  to  expect  that  the  Spirit  should  breathe  throuffh 
that  of  Moses.  And  therefore  our  Lord  tells  them  plainly, 
"  If  yon  believe  not  that  I  am  He,  that  is,  the  Messiah 
and  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins,"  John  viii. 
94.  And  accordingly  the  apostle  appeals  to  the  Christians, 
at  that  time,  in  the  following  manner ;  "  Did  you  receive 
the  Spirit  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  of 
faith  r*  that  is,  the  Gospel,  Gal.  iii.  3.  In  short,  that  re- 
ligion which  carries  you  in  a  course  of  holy  practice,  no 
higher  than  Judaism  in  efiect,  is  certainly  much  short  df 
the  design  of  our  Iiord.  and  what  your  profession  of 
Christianity  supposes.  But  how  much  more  mav  this  be 
affirmed,  if  professors  among  us  proceed  no  further,  than 
the  natural  religion  of  the  heathen  world  will  carry  them  1 
Who,  notwithstanding  their  profession  to  know  God  in 
Christ,  yet  go  no  higher  than  they  in  point  of  justice  and 
truth,  temperance  and  sobriety,  and  in  a  contempt  of  this 
world,  as  well  as  value  and  care  of  their  better  part,  even 
their  immortal  souls:  concerning  which  some  heathens 
speak  strangely.  "  I  wonder,"  says  one,  "  that  whereas 
man  consists  of  a  soul  and  body,  that  there  should  be  so 
much  care  taken  about  the  latter,  and  the  care  of  the  soul 
be  neglected  by  most,  as  a  hated  thing."  And  several  of 
them  have  left  us  various  discourses,  concerning  the 
greater  mischief  and  malignity  that  there  are  in  the  dis- 
eases of  the  mind,  than  in  those  of  the  body,  or  the  outward 
man.  Maximus  Tyrius  has  a  large  dissertation  on  this 
very  subject,  •■  and  several  others  of  them  have  wrote  to 
the  like  purpose.  Some  of  them  also  have  expressed  their 
reverence  to  God  in  a  surprising  manner.  *^  I  so  live  (savs 
one)  as  always  imder  God's  eye  and  as  apprehending  ne 
is  ever  prying  into,  and  looking  upon  me."  And  how  plea- 
sant expectations  and  forethoughts  have  thejr  had  of  a  fn- 
mre  febcity !  It  is  really  admirable  to  think  in  what  trans- 
ports some  of  them  have  been,  in  the  expectations  they  had 
of  a  happy  state  for  good  ana  virtuous  men.  Now  when 
paganism  does  outdo  us  in  these  respects,  can  we  be  said 
to  answer  our  profession  of  Christiamty,  in  which  we  have 
such  an  amiable  discovery  of  God  in  Christ :  and  when 
also  we  have  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  by  the 
Gospel,  shining  by  clear  and  direct  beams.  To  nave 
Christians  therefore  basely  creeping  upon  the  face  of  this 
earth,  and  rolling  themselves  in  the  dust,  so  as  some  pa- 
gans would  be  ashamed  to  do !  to  see  them  wallowing  in 
the  impurities  of  sensual  wickedness,  which  would  have 
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been  a  reproach  to  many  of  them !  TnJs  is  sunly  not  to 
answer  our  profession. 

9.  Lastly :  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  best  institution  in 
the  world,  that  will  do  our  business,  without  a  living  reli- 
gion implanted  in  us,  never  rest  nor  be  satisfied  without 
Oiat.  And  whereas  there  are  two  things  intimated  in  the 
text,  to  be  opposed  to  true  religion  and  sincere  profession, 
that  is,  a  propension  to  evil,  and  an  aversion  to  good ;  an 
indulgence  in  such  a  course  of  life  as  is  indeed  abomina> 
ble,  with  a  mind  reprobate  to  every  good  work ;  know 
then,  there  must  be  accordingly  a  twofold  power  of  reli- 
gion, which  must  be  implanted,  to  counterwork  those  two ; 
to  wit,  a  sin-mortifjring  nower,  and  a  quickening  power. 
The  former  of  which  ta!kes  awav  the  mclination  to  evil, 
and  the  latter  an  aversion  to  good. 

There  are  sundry  other  particulars  which  I  should 
mention,  but  have  not  time ;  only  take  this  one  tlun^  witli 
yon,  that  it  is  never  well  till  the  operation  of  religion  be 
f^om  nature ;  that  is,  from  our  participation  of  the  Divine 
nature,  which  thus  exerts  and  puts  forth  itself. 


SERMON  Vra.* 

Ik  the  conclnsioD  of  the  preceding  discourse  it  was  ob- 
served, that  whereas  it  is  not  the  best  institution  in  the 
world  that  can  do  us  any  service,  without  an  internal  vital 
principle  of  religion  within  us,  therefore  we  should  never 
rest  till  we  find  &aX  prevailing  in  ourselves.  Now  in  order 
to  the  obtaining  this  divine  principle  so  necessary  to  our 
eternal  welfisire,  it  will  be  of^  service  to  lay  down  the  fol- 
lowing directions,  in  subordination  to  that  last  mentioned. 
Particularly, 

1.  That  wherever  this  is  the  real  state  of  the  case,  that 
is  to  say,  whoever  have  not  this  internal  power,  this  vital 
principle  of  religion,  let  them  own  it,  and  tell  their  souls 
the  real  truth  of  the  matter.  The  principle  here  spoken  of 
is  an  implanted  power,  enabling  a  person  to  do  good  with 
promptitude,  facility,  and  delif  ht.    Now  if  such  a  princi- 

Sle  as  this  is  wanting  in  any,  let  them  own  it,  for  it  is  a 
iscemible  thing;  and  consequently  where  it  is  in  fact 
discerned,  it  is  fit  and  requisite,  that  it  should  be  ingenu- 
ously owned,  or  that  persons  should  acknowledge  this  to 
be  tne  real  truth  of  the  case. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  a  discernible  thing.  Indeed,  what 
reason  can  be  given  why  it  should  be  otherwise  1  How 
can  it  be  imagined  that  ^rsons  should  not  perceive  whether 
they  have  such  a  principle  or  power  within  them,  or  not  t 
What !  is  there  so  small  a  diflerence  between  life  and 
death,  that  it  caimot  be  perceived  1  nay,  that  it  cannot  be 
perceived  by  oneself  1  There  is  in  men  however  another 
kind  of  life,  which  makes  them  capable  of  discussing  this 

r)int:  to  wit,  the  principles  of  rational  nature,  by  which 
am  capable  of  self-reflection ;  and  of  debating  also  this 
very  question,  whether  I  have  any  further  superadded  prin- 
ciple or  not.  And  when  I  hear  there  is  realnr  such  a  pnn- 
ciple  that  ought  to  exist  in  the  mind,  my  duty  is  to  deal 
closely  with  myself,  and  inquire  whether  I,  myself,  have 
ever  felt  any  such  thing.  The  question  is  not,  whether  I 
have  any  sort  of  life  or  power  in  the  general ;  but  have  I 
this  life,  this  power,  this  which  terminates  on  God  I  Do  I 
find  a  living  principle  within  my  soul  which  carries  it  to 
God,  and  makes  it  tend  to  himl  The  apostle  Paul  bids 
the  Christians  at  Rome  to  "  reckon  themselvas  to  be  alive 
unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;"  (Rom.  vi.  11.) 
and  certainly  no  man  ought  to  judge  falsely  in  his  own 
case.  There  is  a  certain  divine  power  which  goes  along 
with  true  religion;  as  is  supposed  in  that  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture mentioned  before,  speaking  of  persons  who  had  "  the 
form  of  religion  but  denied  the  power  thereof,"  9  Tim.  iii. 
5.  And  again,  says  the  apostle,  "God  hath  given  to  us 
the  Spirit  of  power,  and  or  love,  and  of  a  sound  mmd," 
2  Tim.  i.  7.  And  wheresoever  this  power  or  principle  is, 
it  is  a  kind  of  natural  power ;  that  is,  belonging  to  that 
new  and  divine  nature ;  which  is  in  all  them  that  belong 
to  God ;  in  all  that  are  born  and  begotten  of  him  accord* 
•  Pmushed  April  Mth.  tm. 
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osCi  lu  wurK.  uus  cuviue  irsuue  lu 
i  exceeding  great  and  precious 
n  us.  that  by  them  we  viight  par- 
s;"  (2  Pet.  1.  4.)  of  a  certain  di- 


ing  to  the  very  design  of  the  Gospel  itself.  For  the  Qospel 
is  appointed  for  this  purpose,  to  work  this  divine  frame  in 

the  souls  of  men.    *'The  exceeding —  ^ ' 

promises  thereof  are  given 
take  of  the  Divine  nature;    , 

vine  and  godly  nature,  as  those  words  may  be  read.  The 
operations  of  nature,  though  they  are  silent,  yet  thej  are 
strong  and  powerful.  There  is  no  greater  difficulty  m  the 
world  than  to  withstand  the  course  of  nature.  Now  whe- 
ther such  a  power  is  working  in  ourselves,  is  the  point  to 
be  considered.  Let  me  then  ask  mv  soul,  '^  Do  I  find  my- 
self powerfully  withheld  fVom  evil,  as  a  thing  against  my 
nature?  Do  I  find  myself  powerfully  engaged  to  that 
which  is  good,  as  if  it  was  connatural  to  me  1  most  agree- 
able to  my  nature  1  Who  is  there  that  cannot  tell  what 
his  nature  is  for  and  against?  Do  such  and  such  acts 
flow  from  me,  as  the  acts  of  nature  do ;  from  their  proper 
and  congenial  principles  1  Had  I  ever  such  a  kind  of  new 
nature,  withholding  me  from  evil,  as  a  thing  I  hate:  and 
carrying  me  to  what  is  good,  as  a  thing  I  love  1  There 
are  a  sort  of  living  men,  in  respect  of  the  life  of  Qod  and 
religion ;  and  there  are  a  sort  of  men,  who  are  dead :  shall 
I  be  always  ignorant  to  which  party  I  belong?  What  an 
absurdity  were  it,  if  one  should  always  be  m  doubt  what 
sort  of  creature  he  is !  that  he  does  not  know  whether  to 
call  himself  a  man  or  a  brute  I  what  an  absurdity,  I  say, 
is  this !  But  certainly  it  is  a  much  more  important  ques- 
tion, and  of  greater  concernment,  to  have  it  decided  whe- 
ther we  are  the  offspring  of  Qod  or  the  devil.  Whence 
then  am  I  inspirited  t  is  it  from  above,  or  is  it  from  be- 
neath? It  is  indeed  most  shameful  to  think  that  such  mul- 
titudes of  persons,  that  ^  under  the  name  of  Christians, 
should  be  contented  to  live  all  their  days,  like  an  amphi- 
bious sort  of  creatures,  that  they  cannot  tell  themselves 
what  sort  of  beings  they  are.  Certainly  he  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  great  wonder  among  men,  who  should 
be  always  ignorant  of  his  own  name ;  that  is,  not  know  the 
name  which  rightfully  belongs  to  him.  So  in  like  manner 
it  is  wonderful,  if  persons  who  are  destitute  of  the  divine 
principle,  which  makes  men  real  Christians,  do  not  dis- 
cern this  to  be  the  case.  But  where  it  is  in  fact  dis- 
cerned, it  must  be  freely  owned  by  all,  who  desire  to  ob- 
tain it. 

2.  If  you  apprehend  this  to  be  the  case,  that  you  have 
not  this  principle,  acknowledge  it  however  to  be  a  real 
thing ;  and  that  some  persons  have  it,  though  you  have  it 
not.  It  is  too  common,  when  the  clearness  and  force  of 
the  matter  constrain  an  acknowledgment,  that  such  a  di- 
vine power  does  exist  in  the  souls  of  men,  for  persons  to 
satis^  themselves  with  this,  that  they  are  but  as  other  men 
are;  and  to  reckon  theirs  to  be  no  worse,  than  that  which 
is  the  common  case  of  mankind.  All  that  lies  without 
their  compass,  or  above  and  bevond  their  own  perceptions, 
they  take  to  be  mere  fancy  and  fiction ;  and  every  body  is 
a  hypocrite,  or  an  enthusiast,  that  pretends  to  more  than 
they  fijid  in  themselves.  But  for  what  reason  is  all  this  ? 
Or  why  must  the  experience  of  any  such  person  be  thought 
the  standard  of  reality  ?  that  is,  that  nothing  can  be  real 
but  what  they  experience  to  be  so,  or  exceeds  the  limits  of 
their  own  perceptions.  What !  is  it  not  apparent  to  every 
man,  that  there  are  far  more  considerable  realities  whicn 
we  know  not,  than  those  which  we  do  know  1  and  is  there 
no  danger  of  coming  under  the  character  of  speaking  evil 
of  those  things  which  we  know  nothing  of,  which  some 
were  stigmqiized  with  by  the  apostle  Jude  with  so  much 
severity?  And  I  would  fain  have  such  consider  with  them- 
selves, what  expressions  they  find  scattered  up  and  down 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  such  a  real  thing  as  lively  af- 
fections towards  Gk)d,  and  a  principle  of  living  religion. 
Particularly  I  would  recommend  to  their  consideration 
such  passages  as  these,  "  The  Lord  is  my  portion,  the  lines 
are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places,  and  I  have  a  goodly 
heritage,"  Psalm  zvi.  5,  6,  "  As  the  hart  panteth  ahertbe 
water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God!" 
Psal.  xlii.  1,  2.  And  again,  "Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but 
thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides  thee. 
My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth ;  but  Qod  is  the  strength  of  my 
heart  and  my  portion  for  ever,"  Ps.  Ixxiii.  25, 26.  when  you 
meet  with  such  expressions  as  these,  I  would  ask  you ;  Do 
you  believe  that  the  persons  who  used  them  were  hypocrites 


or  enthusiasts  ?  that  there  was  ttothing  m  oU  this  but  fiction  ? 
And  when,  on  one  hand,  we  compare  the  internal  living 
religion,  suitable  to  the  import  of  these  devout  expressions, 
with  a  mere  external  profession,  joined  with  disobedience, 
and  abominable  practices,  on  the  other  hand;  I  would  fain 
know,  which  of  these  two  does  best  agree  with  the  Gos- 
pel ?  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  sacred  records,  in 
wldch  these  and  other  such  like  passages  are  to  be  found  ? 
And  if  you  believe  that  there  was  really  such  a  thing  as  a 
living  religion  in  such  persons  as  we  are  speaking  of  in 
ancient  times,  I  would  fain  know  why  vou,  or  any  one 
else,  should  have  such  a  bad  opinion  or  the  world  as  to 
think  it  is  quite  banished  now  from  among  us.  For,  to 
what  end  should  the  Gospel  be  continued  in  the  world,  if 
not  to  accomplish  its  own  design  ?  which  is  to  work  such 
a  realizing  apprehension  of  divine  things  in  the  minds  of 
men,  as  to  influence  their  practice  andbehavioar.  Or  does 
any  one  think,  that  religion  is  so  altered  in  its  nature  and 
essence,  as  that  what  was  religion  in  former  ages,  is  not 
so  now?  Have  we  then,  since  those  times,  had  a  new  way 
and  method  of  attaining  felicity  prescribed  to  us  ?  have 
we  any  later  Gospel  of  divine  authority,  that  teaches  us 
that  mere  formalities  will  ser^e  the  turn  ?  Where  is  that 
Gospel  to  be  found? 

3.  Being  then  convinced  of  the  reality  of  such  a  divine 
principle,  endeavour  to  understand  and  seriously  consider 
the  necessity  of  it.  Consider  it  as  a  thing  that  does  not 
serve  barely  for  convenience  and  ornament,  but  to  answer 
the  most  aosolute  necessity  of  bur  souls,  and  the  exigence 
of  your  own  case. 

4.  Apprehend  also  the  impossibility  of  attaining  it  your 
own  selves;  I  mean  this  inward  principle  and  power  of 
religion ;  or  by  any  unassisted  endeavours  of  your  own. 
For  I  pray  consider,  would  you  have  a  religion  that  should 
be  your  own  or  God's  creature?  A  religion  indeed  that 
shall  be  of  my  own  forming  and  contrivance,  I  can  easily 
make  myself  accord  to;  but  why  should  I  ever  hope  that 
this  should  serve  my  turn,  or  do  the  work  ?  or  why  should 
I  think  against  plain  experience  and  my  Bible,  that  the 
most  excellent  part  of  religion  should  be  within  the  com- 
pass of  my  own  power  to  efiect,  and  produce  ?  Let  us 
think  how  it  is  with  us  in  other  cases.  It  is  you  know 
within  the  compass  of  human  power  to  shape  a  statue,  or 
paint  in  colours  the  picture  of  a  man ;  but  when  the  artist 
has  done  all  this,  can  he  infuse  a  soul  into  that  statue,  or 
make  that  picture  fit  to  reason  and  discourse  ?  No :  when 
he  has  done  his  utmost,  it  will  be  only  a  mere  piece  of  in- 

fenious  contrivance,  that  looks  specious  to  the  eye,  but 
as  in  itself  nothing  of  sense,  life,  or  motion ;  can  do  no- 
thing like  what  it  imitates,  for  still  something  within  will 
be  necessary.  So  in  like  manner  I  can  externally  shape 
myself  like  a  Christian,  but  can  I  infuse  the  divine  life 
into  this  external  form?  can  I  make  myself  to  live,  choose 
and  delight,  love  and  joy  in  Qod,  as  a  Christian  ?  It  is 
therefore  good  for  us  to  know  the  bounds  of  our  own 
power ;  what  it  can,  and  what  it  cannot,  do  in  this  regard. 
And  hereupon  to  prevent  an  objection,  I  add  another  di- 
rection: to  wit, 

5.  Seek  this  principle  and  divine  power  were  it  is  to  be 
had.  even  of  bim  who  alone  can  give  it.  For  it  may  be 
said  perhaps,  "  If  it  be  not  within  my  compass  to  Kelp 
myself,  what  have  I  to  do  but  to  sit  still  ?"  The  case  itiself 
tells  you  what  you  must  do.  If  you  cannot  help  vou rself 
in  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  your  welfiire,  you 
are  to  go  to  Gk>d,  from  whom  this  assistance  is  to  be  had 
by  fervent  prayer.  It  is  the  common  dictate  of  nature  to 
all  mankind,  when  once  they  apprehend  a  distress,  ^to  fly 
to  heaven  for  help.    Finally, 

6.  Use  all  the  other  means  of  obtaining  this  power,  which 
are  appointed  for  this  purpose,  designedly  with  a  view  to 
this  great  and  important  end.  To  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, to  hear  sermons,  to  meditate  upon  what  we  read  and 
hear,  to  confer  with  living  Christians,  such  as  evidently 
appear  to  have  the  power  of  religion,  are  the  means  I  speak 
of;  but  we  must  regard  them  only  as  means,  otherwise 
they  may  be  used  long,  and  the  end  of  all  be  never  brought 
about.  It  is  one  thing  how  other  creatures  attain  their 
end,  and  how  a  reasonable  creature  reaches  his.  An  arrow 
reaches  its  mark,  without  considering  whither  it  goes ;  but 
do  you  think  a  reasonable  being  is  to  attain  his  end  so  ? 
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No ;  his  daty  is  to  take  that  course,  and  use  those  means, 
that  lead  tonis  end,  designedly,  and  on  purpose  to  secure 
it.  As  for  instance :  there  are  many  that  jom  in  the  ordi- 
n&Dce  of  Christian  worship ;  but  if  I  put  the  inquiry  to 
myself,  What  do  I  do  this  for  1  and  cannot  answer,  "  I 
use  such  and  such  means  on  purpose  for  such  ends,  that  I 
may  hare  my  soul  furnished  with  internal  religion,  or  the 
life  of  Godr  I  ^^7  <^1  ^^^  t^®  means  of  grace,  hut  it 
is  plain  I  do  not  understand  the  end  thereof;  nor  use  the 
means  designedly  for  the  attainment  of  this  end.  When 
a  man  finds  his  soul  empty^  and  destitute  of  the  power  of 
godliness,  or  the  internal  liying  principle  of  religion,  though 
he  does  the  things  which  Qod  hath  appointed  to  be  means 
for  begetting  sucn  a  principle,  yet  it  is  plain  he  neyer  uses 
them  as  the  means  to  this  ena.  But  ii  you  purposely  de- 
sign, by  attending  upon  God's  solemn  worship,  to  get  this 
vital  and  internal  principle  of  real  piety,  this  may  come  to 
something  in  time ;  and  m  this  way  jrou  are  to  wait,  which 
is  of  divine  appointment,  till  the  desiied  end  is  effectually 
obtained.  For  always  remember  this ;  you  are  bound  to 
God,  but  he  is  not  bound  to  you.  And  now  for  the  en- 
forcement of  all  this,  I  shall  add  two  or  three  motiy«8,  and 
so  conclude. 

(1.)  If  yoQ  come  not  to  this,  whateyer  you  do,  with  re- 
lation to  matters  of  a  relifioas  nature,  you  do  under  a 
force.  There  are  many  things,  it  may  be,  you  abstain 
from^  or  practise ;  but  it  is  all  owing  to  a  force  put  upon 
Ton,  if  this  diyine  principle  is  wanting ;  which  must  needs 
make  reli^on  an  uncomfortable  service. 

(2.)  Religion  is  nothing  in  itself,  when  it  is  nothing  else 
but  mere  profession.  Alas !  how  inconsiderable  a  thing 
is  it !  a  mere  show !  a  vain  shadow !  And  what  can  be 
expected  from  what  has  no  more  of  substance  in  it,  than 
sQch  an  emj^  pfofession  1  It  will  be  of  no  avail.  We 
read  that,  ''Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth  and  keepeth  his 
garments,  lest  he  walk  and  they  see  his  shame,"  Rev.  zvi. 
15.  Truly  such  a  profession  that  has  no  bottom,  nothing 
internal  to  correspond  to  it,  is  a  garment  that  will  not  be 


kept ;  you  will  lose  it ;  it  will  be  blown  away  from  you  in 
an  evil  time:  it  is  too  short  while  you  have  it,  and  very 
soon  you  will  cease  to  have  it,  when  a  time  of  difficult 
comes,  which  you  have  reason  lo  expect. 

(3.)  And  lastly;  to  go  on  with  such  a  profession  with- 
out ever  looking  after  the  power  of  godliness,  will  not  only 
come  to  nothing,  but  will  most  highly  provoke  Almighty 
God.  For  I  pray  consider  j)rofessiDg  religion  is  assuming 
to  yourselves  the  name  of  uod ;  therefore  to  profess  vainly, 
is  to  profane  his  sacred  name.  And  do  we  not  know,  that 
the  God  whose  name  we  assume  is  a  jealous  God  1  and 
that  he  will  not  hold  them  guiltless  that  take  his  name  in 
vain  1  Oh,  how  dreadful  will  the  controversy  be  about 
this  in  the  day  of  final  account !  But  really  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  God  has  a  controversy  to  manage  with  the 
Christian  world  before  that  day  come:  partly  with  those 
who  corrupt  and  deprave  the  whole  frame  of  tne  Christian 
institution  itself;  and  panlj^  with  those  who  contradict 
the  very  design  of  it,  in  their  lives  and  practice.  And, 
oh  1  when  God  shall  come  to  plead  with  such  in  this  man- 
ner, "  Why  have  you  profaned  such  a  divine  religion  as 
this  T  Why  have  you  made  the  religion  of  Jesus  seem  to 
the  world  an  impotent  or  ignominioas  thing  1  inasmuch, 
as  you  have  formed  it,  it  has  made  men  no  better  than 
Turkism  or  paganism  would  have  done !"  how,  I  say,  will 
this  be  answered  in  the  great  day  1  And  in  like  manner, 
when  God  comes  to  plead  his  own  cause  against  a  hypo- 
critical generation,  who  contented  themselves  with  exter- 
nal forms  and  shadows,  though  they  never  so  openly  con- 
tradicted all  that  they  pretended  to  in  their  behaviour; 
how  will  they  be  able  to  answer  for  themselves,  or  to  jus- 
tify their  conduct  1 

Now  that  this  may  not  be  the  case  of  any  of  us,  God  of 
his  infinite  mer^  grant  for  the  sake  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Gftost,  be  given  and  ascribed  all  honour  and  glory, 
now  and  for  ever.    Amen. 
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I  THAT  LOTRH  MOT  ] 


SERMON  1/ 
1  JOHN  IV .  20»  the  latter  part. 

WHOM  HB  HATH  SBBN,  HOW  CAM  HB  LOTB  OOD  WHOM  HM  BATH  MOT  8BEM 1 
He  whole  TMne  rani  Umii 


IP  A  MAM  lAT,  I  LOTS  GOD,  AMD  HATETH  B18  BROTHER,  HB  M  A  UAR :  FOR  HB  THAT  LOVETH  NOT  HB  BROTHER  WHOM  HB  HATH 
BEEN,  HOW  CAM  HB  LOTB  OOD  WHOM  BE  HATH  NOT  OBBNl 


Mt  porpoee  at  present  is  not  to  speak  from  these  words 
either  of  love  to  Gfod,  or  onr  brother,  absolutely  and  siiu^ly ; 
bat  comparatiTely  only,  accoidinff  to  that  connexion  which 
they  have  one  with  another;  and  the  difference  of  the  one 
from  the  other  respecting  their  objects,  as  the  obfect  of  the 
one  is  somewhat  visible,  and  of  the  other  somewhat  invisi- 
ble. There  is  one  thmg  necessarv  to  be  premised  to  this 
intended  discourse  concerning  the  acceptation  of  love 
here,  and  it  is  this ;  that  the  apostle  in  this  little  tractate 
of  love,  as  this  epistle  may  for  the  most  part  be  called,  doth 
not  design  to  treat  of  love  as  a  philosopher,  that  is,  to  give 
us  a  precise  formal  notion  of  it;  bat  to  speak  of  it,  with 
a  latitude  of  sense ;  not  so  indeed  as  to  exclude  the  for- 
mal notion  of  love  as  it  is  seated  in  the  inner  man,  but  so 
as  to  comprehend  in  it  such  apt  expressions  and  actings  of 
it,  as  according  to  the  common  sense  of  men  were  most 
agreeable  and  natural  to  it.  And  therefore  spea^Dg  of 
love  to  God  in  chap.  ii.  ver.  5.  he  tells  us,  tbat  "  Whoso 
keepeth  his  word,  in  him  verily  is  the  love  of  God  perfect- 
ed :  that  is,  the  veiy  perfection  of  the  love  of  Goa  stands 
in  this,  in  keeping  his  word.  So  in  chap.  v.  ver.  3.  "  This 
(saith  ne)  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  command- 
ments." And  speaking  of  the  other  brancn  of  this  love  in 
chap.  iii.  ver.  17.  ha  saith,  "Whoso  hath  this  world's 
eooosy  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up 
Bis  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love 
of  God  in  himi"  The  apostle  calls  this  the  love  of  God 
also;  it  being  one  and  the  same  divine  principle  of  love 
implanted  by  God  himself,  which  spreads  itself  to  several 
ob|eets  all  under  one  and  the  same  communication,  as 
having  more  or  less  of  the  divine  beauty  and  loveliness 
^roearing  in  them. 

Bo  Ihat  if  any  one  should  go  about  here  to  plaj  the  so- 
phister,  and  say. "  Love  is  a  thing,  which  hath  its  whole 
nature  and  residence  in  the  inner  man.  Define  it  never  so 
aceuratelv,  you  will  find  it  to  be  wholly  and  entirely  seated 
there.  Now  therefore,  since  nothing  can  be  denied  of  it- 
self, let  it  be  confined  and  shut  up  there  never  so  closely, 
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admit  that  no  expression  be  made  of  it  one  way  or  another, 
yet  I  need  not  be  solicitous  on  this  account :  for  let  me 
walk  and  do  as  I  list,  the  love  of  God  may  be  in  me  for 
all  that ;  since  love  is  such  a  thing,  wherever  it  is,  as  must 
have  its  whole  nature  within  one."  To  this  the  apostle 
would  reply,  No,  I  do  not  speak  of  love  in  s6  strict  a 
sense.  Love,  as  I  intend  it,  is  not  to  be  taken  so ;  or  if 
it  were,  it  must  however  be  supposed  to  have  that  strength 
and  viffour  with  it,  as  to  enable  it  to  be  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  a  man's  life ;  to  affect  and  influence  his  own  soul; 
and  so  to  run  through  the  whole  course  of  his  daily  prac- 
tice. I  speak  of  love  according  to  what  it  virtually  com- 
prehends in  it ;  namely,  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
obedience  to  his  laws  whereby  that  wfll  is  made  known. 
And  thus  love  is  elsewhere  taken  in  Scripture  also.  Our 
Saviour  you  know  eathers  up  our  dutv  into  love.  *'  Thou 
Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Goa  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
ail  thv  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself;  upon  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets,"  Matt.  xxii.  37—40.  The  apostle  also 
tells  us.  that  "  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  Rom.  xiii. 
10.  Therefore  love  to  God  and  our  brother,  in  this  place, 
must  be  taken  for  the  summary  or  abridgment  of  oar 
whole  duty ;  an  epitome  of  the  two  tables ;  a  virtoBl  com- 
prehension of  all  we  owe  either  to  God  or  man,  that  is, 
universal  holiness,  and  an  entire  obedience  to  the  Diviae 
will.  But  still  in  this  S3rstem  or  collection  of  duties,  love, 
strictly  and  formally  taken,  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
primary  and  principal  thing ;  as  seated  and  enthroned  in 
the  heart  and  soul ;  and  as  the  original  principle,  upon 
which  all  other  duties  do  depend,  and  from  whence  they 
must  proceed.  The  acceptation  of  love  being  thus  settled, 
there  are  three  things  that  I  chiefly  intend  to  show  from 
this  Scripture. 

nR8T,That  there  is  a  greater  difliculty  of  living  in  the 
exercise  of  love  to  God  than  towards  man,  upon  this  ac- 
count, that  he  is  not  the  object  of  sight,  as  man  is ;  and 
consequently,  that  the  duties  of  the  second  table  are,  ao- 
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cording  to  this  oar  present  stale  of  dependence  on  external 
sense,  more  easy  and  familiar  to  as  tnan  the  duties  of  the 
first.  Hence  proceeds  that  general  propensity,  which  it 
greatly  concerns  us  to  be  aware  of;  to  acquiesce  and  take 
up  our  rest  in  a  fair,  civil  deportment  among  men,  with- 
out ever  being  concerned  to  have  our  souls  possessed  with 
holy,  lively,  and  powerful  affections  towards  Qod. 

Secondly,  I  shall  shoit,  that  this  impossibility  of  see- 
ing God,  doth  not  however  excuse  us  from  exercising  love 
to  him  in  this  our  present  state.  It  is  indeed  one  reason 
why  he  is  actually  so  little  loved  in  the  world,  but  it  is  no 
sufficient  excuse.  For  the  impossibility  of  seeing  God 
doth  not  render  it  impossible  to  love  him,  and  to  live  in  his 
love,  while  we  are  here  in  this  world,  dwelling  in  the  flesh. 
And  this  also  is  plainly  grounded  in  the  text ;  for  this  vehe- 
ment expostulation  of  the  apostle, "  If  any  man  do  not  love 
his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom 
he  hath  not  seen  1'*  plainly  supposes  it  to  be  an  intolerable 
thing  Dot  to  love  God.  And  therefore  hence  he  takes  the 
advantage  of  enforcing  the  duty  of  loving  our  brother,  be- 
cause otherwise  we  should  be  convicted,  and  proved  to  be 
no  lovers  of  God :  taking  it  for  granted,  that  this  would  be 
esteemed  a  most  horrid  thing,  even  at  the  very  first  sight. 
Oiherwise  his  exhortation  would  have  no  force  nor  pun- 
gencv  in  it ;  but  would  be  flat,  and  insignificant.  There- 
fore he  plainly  supposes  here,  that  though  God*s  not  being 
tie  object  of  sight  doth  render  the  exercise  of  love  to  him, 
upon  that  account,  more  difficult ;  yet  it  doth  not  render 
it  impossible,  or  the  neglect  of  it  at  all  excusable ;  but  con- 
siders it  as  a  tbing  to  which  men  are  most  indispensably 
obliged.  This  therefore  will  be  my  second  head  to  dis- 
course upon  from  this  Scripture.    And  then  in  the 

Third  place,  My  design  Is  to  show  you  the  absurdity 
of  their  profession  of  love  to  God,  who  do  not  love  their 
brother  also ;  and  how  false  and  fulsome  a  thing  it  Is  for 
men  to  pretend  to  any  thing  of  sanctity  and  religion,  while 
they  neglect  the  duUes  of  the  second  table.  Of  these  we 
shall  speak  in  order,  and  begin  now  with  the 

First  observation,  That  the  impossibility  of  seeing  God 
renders  the  exercise  of  our  love  to  him  more  difficult,  than 
the  exercise  of  it  towards  xpan  whom  we  do  see.  In  dus 
doctrine  there  are  two  branches,  which  are  to  be  distinctly 
considered. 

I.  That  it  is  more  difficult  to  love  God  than  our  brother. 

II.  That  one  great  reason  of  it  is,  that  we  cannot  see 
God,  as  we  do  our  brother. 

L  As  to  the  former  of  these,  that  there  is  a  greater  diffi- 
culty in  the  exercise  of  love  to  God  than  to  men,  we  may 
collect  from  the  common  observation  of  the  world.  For 
it  is  very  plain  and  evident,  that  the  common  course  and 
practice  of  men  shows  what  is  more  easy  to  them,  and 
what  less ;  it  plainly  discovers  which  way  they  are  most 
inclined.  This  is  the  thing,  which  I  understand  her^  by 
diffictilty ;  and  it  answers  the  intent  and  force  of  the  apos- 
tle's expression,  "  How  can  he  that  loveth  not  his  brotner, 
vhom  lie  hath  seen,  love  Gk>d  whom  he  hath  not  seen  V* 
This  plainly  must  be  understood  in  a  relative  sense,  and 
have  respect  to  some  agent,  and  here  must  have  reference 
to  ourselves.  It  is  less  easy  to  us ;  that  is.  it  is  a  thing 
which  our  nature  in  our  present  state  doth  less  incline  us 
to,  actually  to  live  in  the  exercise  of  love  toward  Gfod,  than 
towards  men.  And,  I  say,  what  men  are  more  or  less  in- 
clined to,  is  to  be  seen  in  their  common  course ;  and  from 
the  common  observation  of  the  state  and  poscare  of  the 
world  we  noay  gather,  that  men  in  general  are  less  inclined 
to  love  God»  than  one  another.  And  though  it  be  very 
true,  there  is  too  little  of  love,  kindness,  and  mutual  affisc- 
tion  among  men,  and  a  great  neglect  of  justice,  common 
honesty,  and  the  other  Saties  of  the  second  table^  which 
love  must  be  understood  to  comprehend;  yet  certainly  the 
instances  are  not  so  rare  of  persons  thai  are  kind,  courte- 
ous, affectionate,  and  well-humoured  one  to  another,  as  of 
persons  well-aflected  towards  God.  This  is  a  thing  which 
commands  our  assent  even  at  the  very  first  sight.  Nay, 
farther,  though  it  is  also  no  less  true,  that  men  are  too 
mach  lovers  of  themselves,  to  the  exclusion  not  onhr  of 
God,  but  of  men  too ;  yet  certainly  there  is  more  of  love 
to  men,  than  to  God,  prevailing  in  the  world.  And  to 
make  this  out  let  ns  go  to  the  usual  evidences  and  expres- 
sions of  love ;  such  as  mindfulness  of  others,  trust  in  tnem, 


a  readiness  to  be  concerned  for  their  interest,  a  studious 
core  to  please  them,  loving  lo  converge  with  them,  or  seek- 
ing and  being  pleased  with  it,  and  the  like.  If  we  descend, 
I  say,  to  the  considerations  of  such  evidences  of  love  as 
these  are,  we  shall  find  that  man  is  generally  better  be- 
loved than  Grod  is.  And  that  this  may  gain  the  greater 
possession  of  our  souls,  let  us  a  little  consider  these  par- 
ticular evidences  of  love ;  and  then  see  whether  men  aie 
not  generally  more  beloved  by  one  another,  than  God  is  by 
them ;  hereby  we  shall  plainly  see,  what  is  naost  agreeable 
to  their  temper,  and  what  not.    And, 

1.  Mindfulness,  or  a  kind  remembrance  of  others,  is  a 
most  natural  evidence  of  love.  But  what  I  are  men  who 
transact  aflairs  one  with  another,  so  apt  to  forget  each 
other,  as  they  are  to  forget  God  ?  It  is  given  us  as  a  com- 
mon distinctive  character  of  a  wicked  man,  that  he  is  one 
that  hath  not  God  in  all  his  thoughts.  For  thus  saith  the 
Psalmist,  "  The  wicked  in  the  pride  of  his  countenance," 
that  is,  his  heart  expressing  itself  in  the  haughtiness  of  his 
countenance,  and  his  supercilious  looks.  "  will  not  seek 
after  God ;  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts,"  Ps.  x.  4.  And 
by  the  same  divine  penman  a  wicked  man,  and  a  forgetter 
of  God,  are  used  as  exegetical  expressions,  Psal.  ix.  17. 
But  there  is  many  a  wicked  man  that  will  kindly  remem- 
ber his  friends,  his  relations,  even  his  very  companions  in 
wickedness.  And  if  we  demand  an  account  of  ourselves, 
do  we  not  find  it  more  easy  and  familiar  to  us  to  entertain 
thoughts  concerning  our  friends,  and  relations,  from  day 
to  day,  than  we  do  to  think  of  God  1  Are  we  not  also 
more  inclined  to  love  them  than  God  1  What  we  love  we 
are  not  apt  to  forget.  "  The  desire  of  our  soul  is  to  thee, 
and  to  the  rememorance  of  thy  name,"  Isa.  xxvi.  8.  Our 
love  to  thee,  which  naturally  works  by  desire,  will  not  let 
us  forget  thee :  it  is  too  deeply  impressed  and  rooted  in  us 
ever  to  lose  the  remembrance  or  the  object  of  our  love. 
This  is  one  thing  that  showeth,  that  God  is  a  great  deal 
less  loved  by  men,  than  they  are  by  one  another.  Again, 

2.  To  be  apt  to  trust  in  one  another,  is  a  very  natural 
evidence  and  expression  of  love.  Whom  we  hate,  we 
cannot  trust  j  whom  we  love  entirely,  we  know  not  how  to 
distrust.  One  of  the  characters  of  love  is  this,  "  It  hopeth 
all  things,  it  believeth  all  thin^ :"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  7.)  it  ab- 
hors to  entertain  a  jealous  surmise  of  the  person  who  is  the 
object  of  it.  Kow  let  the  matter  be  tried  by  this  also,  and 
how  much  more  ready  are  men  to  trust  to  one  another, 
than  they  are  to  trust  to  God  1  What  is  there  so  vain,  so 
uncertain,  so  unstable,  which  they  are  not  more  forward 
to  sepose  their  trust  in,  than  in  him  1  Therefore,  saith  the 
apostle  to  Timothy,  "  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this 
world,  that  they  be  not  high-minded :  nor  trust  in  uncer- 
tain riches,  but  in  the  living  God."  1  Tim.  vi.  17.  Which 
charge  implies  the  propensity  of  men's  minds,  rather  to 
trust  in  the  most  fugitive,  uncertain,  vanishing  shadows, 
than  in  God  himself  This  is  an  argument,  that  he  hath 
but  little  love  amon^  men ;  that  he  cannot  be  trusted  ;  and 
that  few  will  give  him  credit.  But  how  safely  and  quietly 
do  men  repose  a  trust  and  confidence  in  one  another  1  And 
indeed  if  faith  and  trust  were  not  natural  to  man,  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  commerce,  which  is  the  bond 
of  human  society.  The  world  must  dissolve  and  break 
up ;  all  must  live  apart  in  dens,  and  caves,  and  wilder- 
nesses, and  have  nothing  to  do  one  with  another,  if  they 
could  not  trust  one  another.  Without  mutual  confidence, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  all  traffic.  But  to  this,  human 
society  shows  there  is  a  disposition;  arid  vou  can  easily 
find  out  persons,  in  whom  you  would  as  safely  repose  your 
trust  ana  confidence,  as  in  your  own  hearts.  You  can  say» 
"  I  would  put  my  life  into  such  a  man's  hands,  or  whatever 
is  most  dear  to  me."  And  if  that  person  should  but  pro- 
mise to  undertake  an  aflair,  sayinj^,  "  I  will  do  such  a  thing 
for  you,  trust  me  with  It,  leave  it  upon  me ;"  you  would 
be  as  quiet,  as  if  you  saw  the  business  done  and  already 
effiscted.  But  how  unapt  are  the  hearts  of  men  to  trust  in 
God  I  and  this  it  fs.  that  holds  off  the  world  from  him. 
He  hath  sent  the  Gfospcl  of  peace  and  reconciliation  to 
mankind,  and  therein  declares  the  good  tidings,  how  will- 
ing he  is  that  the  controversies  should  be  taken  up  between 
men  and  himself;  yet  none  will  believe  it,  none  think  him 

I  in  eame^  till  he  is  pleased  himself  to  draw  them,  "  Who 
hath  believed,*'  saith  the  prophet,  "our  report  1  or  to 
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'Whom  is  the  ann  of  the  Lord  revealed  V  Isaiah  liii.  1. 
Plainly  intimating,  that  the  arm  of  God  most  go  forth  to 
make  a  man  foeliere  him^  and  take  his  word*  A  8tn>ng 
argument,  that  he  hath  but  little  love  among  men,  when 
he  cannot  be  trusted ;  or,  at  least,  when  so  tew  will  give 
him  credit  I 

3.  A  readiness  to  be  concerned  for  one  another's  interest 
and  reputation,  is  also  a  natural  evidence  of  love.  And 
we  know  how  easily  men  are  drawn  in  for  one  another, 
and  take  part  with  a  neighbour,  or  a  friend,  when  they 
are  traduced,  and  evil  spoken  of;  and  especially  when  thev 
see  indignities  and  affronts  put  upon  them.  There  is 
usually  a  great  siding  among  persons  upon  such  occa- 
sions. "  Such  a  one  has  spoken  ill  of  mV  fWend,  I  must 
stand  up  for  him  to  the  uttermost.  Anotner  has  injured 
him,  purloined  from  him  that  which  was  his,  and  the  like ; 
I  must  right  him."  Should  we  not  reckon  mm  a  base  fel- 
low, who  should  behold  an  act  of  stealing  committed  upon 
the  estate  of  another,  and  not  make  a  discovery  of  it,  or 
endeavour  to  have  him  righted  1  But  how  little  generally 
are  men  concerned  for  Gk>d,  and  his  affairs !  What  rob- 
beries are  everjr  where  committed  a^rainst  him,  and  yet 
how  few  do  lay  it  to  heart !  How  evil  is  he  spoken  of  many 
times,  imd  his  truth,  and  his  ways !  But  how  few  can  say, 
"  The  reproaches  wnerewith  they  have  reproached  thee, 
have  fallen  upon  me  V  Ps.  Izix.  9.  It  is  true,  this  is  the 
sense  of  David,  when  he  cries  out,  "  As  with  a  sword  in 
my  bones  mine  enemies  reproach  me,  while  they  say  unto 
me  daily.  Where  is  thy  God  T'  Ps.  xlli.  10.  It  is  to  me  as 
if  one  was  forcing  a  sword  into  my  bones,  even  into  my 
marrow;  a  most  intolerable  torment,  to  be  upbraided  in  re- 
spect to  my  Qod :  that  he  is  either  impotent,  and  cannot 
help  me ;  or  that  he  is  false  to  me,  and  answereth  not  the 
trust  I  have  reposed  in  him.  But  how  few  are  there  of 
David's  mind  in  this  case  1  How  manv  oaths  and  blasphe- 
mies can  they  hear,  wherein  the  sacrea  name  of  God  is  rent 
and  torn,  and  yet  their  hearts  are  not  pierced  at  all  1  Fur- 
ther, 

4.  An  earnest  studv  to  please  men  is  a  natural  expres- 
sion of  love.  Now  let  the  matter  be  estimated  by  this, 
how  mueh  less  Qod  is  loved  in  the  world  than  men.  It  is 
an  ordinary  thing  with  them  to  studv  to  please  one  another, 
to  humour  one  another.  "  Such  ana  such  things  I  do,  and 
such  I  omit,  lest  I  should  displease  a  relation,  a  friend,  or 
one  (bat  I  have  frequent  occasion  to  converse  with."  But 
how  few  are  the  persons,  who  can  say,  "  This  I  do  pur- 
pasely  to  please  mv  God  !*'  or  with  Joseph,  "  How  can 
I  do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against  God !"  Gen. 
xxxix.  9.  A  man  will  oAentimes  cross  his  own  will,  to 
comply  with  that  of  another ;  and  reckon  it  a  ^reat  piece 
of  civility  to  recede  from  his  own  inclination  m  oraer  to 
gratify  another  person,  when  be  can  do  it  without  any  great 
moonvenicnce.  But  how  rare  a  thing  is  this  with  respect 
to  God  !  To  be  able  to  say,  "  In  such  a  thing  I  displease 
myself,  that  I  may  please  God:  I  cross  my  own  will,  to 
comply  with  his."  Among  men  there  is  especially  one  sort, 
that  we  are  more  concerned  and  obliged  to  please,  as  &r 
as  we  can ;  and  that  is,  such  as  rule  over  us.  We  are 
bound  to  please  our  superiors ;  and  to  obey  them,  that  we 
may  do  so.  And  there  is  no  obedience  either  to  God  or 
man,  that  is  right  in  its  own  kind,  but  what  proceeds  from 
love,  and  is  an  evidence  as  well  as  an  effect  of  it.  "  If  ve 
love  me,"  saith  Christ,  "  keep  my  commandments,"  John 
xiv.  15.  "  And  this  is  the  love  of  God,"  saith  St.  John, 
"  that  we  keep  his  word,"  1  John  v.  3.  Moreover,  the 
duties  of  the  second  table,  i^ch  we  owe  to  men,  particu- 
larly that  of  obedience  to  superiors,  are  sunmied  up  all  in 
love.  The  apostle  having  in  the  13(h  chapter  of  this  epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  pressed  subjection  to  the  higher  powers, 
in  that  they  are  ofGkxl,  adds  in  the  10th  verse,  that  "  to 
love  one  another  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  *'  Render," 
saith  he,  in  the  same  discourse,^'  to  all  their  dues :  tribute, 
to  whom  tribute  is  due ;  custom,  to  whom  custom  ^  fear, 
to  whom  fear ;  honour,  to  whom  honour,"  Rom.  xiii.  7, 8. 
Yet  observe,  all  is  wra^t  up  in  love ;  for  the  command  is 
immediately  after.  "  to  owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love 
one  another :"  ami  in  short  there  is  nothing  which  love 
doth  not  comprehend,  or  to  which  it  doth  not  incline  us. 

But  however,  though  such  obedience  be  due  to  our  hu- 
man superiors  as  prooeedeth  from  love ;  yet  how  apparent 


is  the  case,  that  herein  is  greater  love  shown  to  men,  than 
to  God,  though  too  little  to  both !  There  is  indeed  too  little 
regard  to  laws  both  human  and  divine,  in  the  most  import- 
ant matters ;  yet  surelv  a  great  deal  less  to  the  latter  than, 
to  the  former.  The  thing  speaks  itself  as  to  common  ob- 
sencaUon;  and  we  daily  see  now  much  more  human  laws 
do  influence  men's  practice,  than  those  which  are  divine; 
and  that  persons  that  are  a  great  dtal  more  prone  to  be 
precisely  observant  of  them  about  matters,  which  they 
themselves  do  otherwise  count  indifferent,  than  of  the  laws 
of  God,  which  are  about  the  most  necessary  matters,  and 
which  also  are  acknowledged  as  such.  Thus  it  hath  long 
apparently  been  in  the  Christian  world.  A  greater  account 
hath  been  made  of  this  and  that  arbitrary  circumstance, 
than  of  the  substance  of  religion  itself.  More  stress  hath 
been  put  upon  the  cream,  the  salt,  and  the  oil,  and  such 
additional  of  human  invention,  than  on  the  great  obligar 
tions  of  the  baptismal  covenant.  And  if  it  were  not  so,  it 
could  never  have  been  desired  by  aujr,  that  we  should 
rather  be  all  infidels,  than  not  be  Christians  after  their 
fashion,  and  in  their  way.  For  that  it  hath  been  evidentiv 
so,  may  be  seen  in  this:  that  this  whole  nation  itself  hath 
at  once  suffered  under  the  interdict  of  excommunication  in 
former  days.  All  the  doors  of  our  churches  and  chapehi 
have  been  shut  up,  only  for  some  non-compliance  with 
this  or  that  human  addition ;  thus  they  choose  we  should 
rather  be  no  Christians  at  all,  than  not  have  Christianity 
with  those  additions.  This  shows  a  greater  disposition  in 
the  minds  of  men  to  obey  human  laws,  in  circumstantial 
matters;  than  divine  laws,  in  those  points  which  are  most 
necessary  and  important. 

What  then  is  more  apparent,  than  that  God  is  less  loved 
in  the  world  than  men  are ;  since  persons  are  more  forward 
to  show  respect  to  them,  than  to  him  1  Not  but  that  we  are 
bound  to  show  respect  to  them  too,  especially  to  those  who 
represent  him,  and  as  his  vicegerents,  rule  over  us.  But 
stirdv  it  was  never  intended,  that  when  we  are  to  obev  men 
for  Grod's  sake,  we  should  regard  him  less ;  we  should 
rather  do  it  so  much  the  more  on  this  very  accoimt. 

In  a  word,  love  ought  to  be  aa  ingredient  in  every  act 
of  obedience ;  even  to  human  government,  as  I  have  said 
before,  as  well  as  to  that  which  is  divine.  What  love  is 
expressed  in  that  great  canon  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ !  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them ;"  (Matt.  vii.  12.^  that  is, 
vou  ought  to  judj^e  the  case  thas ;  '*  What  would  I  wish  to 
be  done  to  me  in  such  a  man's  circumstances  1  Would 
not  I  expect  to  be  obeyed  and  reverenced,  if  I  were  a  ma^s- 
tratel  My  love  to  myself  would  incline  me  to  expect  it 
Therefore  my  own  love  to  mjrself,  being  the  measure  of 
that  love  which  I  owe  to  another,  should  oblige  me  to 
show  the  same  respect  to  him  in  his  circumstances,  that  I 
would  wish  to  be  shown  to  me  in  the  like  circumstances." 
But  here  is  the  iniquity  of  the  case :  those  whom  we  should 
honour  and  love  in  the  Lord  for  his  sake,  men  are  apt  to 
put  the  supreme  respect  upon ;  which  is  to  dethrone  the 
supreme  Lord  of  all,  and  to  set  up  his  creature  in  his  place. 
And  as  to  other  persons,  who  are  not  invested  with  poiver 
and  authority  over  us ;  now  matty  are  there  of  those,  who 
will  not  wrong  men,  or  do  them  any  injustice !  How  many 
that  are  most  highly  civil,  and  candid  in  their  converse 
with  them,  and  strictly  careful  not  to  disoblige  them  by 
their  behaviour !  But  who  sticks  at  disobliging  God,  or 
makes  a  difficulty  of  disobeyins  him  1  Again, 

5.  Towards  men  there  is  a  oisnosition  deeply  to  regret 
any  offence  we  unwarily  have  given  them.  Wlxen  we 
though  undesignedly,  have  done  another  an  injury ;  if,  for 
instance,  we  but  casuallv  tread  on  his  foot,  or  some  such 
like  matter,  we  presently  say,  "  I  am  afraid  I  have  hurt 
you,  I  am  sorry  for  it."  Common  civility  would  oblige 
one  to  express  such  a  regret.  And  if  we  bv  any  rash  word 
or  weak  action  have  trespassed  upon  anotner,  we  are  reck- 
oned almost  imfit  for  society,  if  we  do  not  show  a  sense 
of  our  having  ofiTended  such  person.  Men  that  are  not 
very  ill-natured  indeed,  are  apt  to  make  apologies,  and  de- 
sire to  be  forgiven,  in  cases  where  they  have  offfended 
through  inadvertency.  But  how  much  is  it  otherwise  with 
men  towards  God,  who  trespass  upon  him  every  day,  and 
never  cry  to  him  for  mercy  I  who  wear  away  their  lives, 
from  one  month,  year,  and  day,  to  another,  in  continual  deri- 
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atKAs  tram  him,  i&d  rebellions  against  him.  vithont  its 
ever  coining  into  their  thoughts  to  say,  '*  Lord,  forgive  me, 
that  I  hare  lived  so  long  in  the  world,  as  it  were,  without 
thee!  that  I  hare  carried  it  to  thee  as  if  I  owea  thee  no 
doty  nor  service !  Lord,  I  have  offended,  I  desire  to  put 
an  end  to  this  course,  and  to  do  so  no  more."    Finally, 

&.  A  lave  of  converse  or  delight  in  each  other's  company, 
is  another  expression  of  that  regard  which  men  have  for 
one  another.  Man  is  naturally  a  sociable  creature  *,  and 
how  few  do  you  know,  or  ever  have  known,  who  do  not 
affect  company !  Some  few  instances  there  are  of  nersons, 
that  are  of  a  gloomy  retired  temper :  but  generally  men 
seek  to  converse  with  one  another,  and  take  pleasare  in  it. 
But  alas,  how  little  do  they  care  to  converse  with  Gkxl  t 
They  had  rather  be  any  where,  than  in  his  presence. 
Ifany,  otherwise  ingenious  persons,  men  of  gooa  disposi- 
doBS  and  of  facetious  tempers,  who,  as  they  delight  in  con> 
veise  themselves,  so  their  conversation  proves  delightiYil 
to  others ;  yet  care  not  at  what  distance  they  keep  them- 
selves from  GM.  How  many,  I  say,  of  such  ineenions 
persons  do  we  know;  who  yet  neglect  to  pray  to  God:  take 
no  pleasure^  in  having  any  thing  to  do  with  him;  take  his 
holy  name  m  vain ;  and  set  themselves  at  a  distance  from 
him,  by  their  own  evil  practices  1  It  may  be  they  will 
come  to  the  solemnities  of  public  worship  for  the  sake  of 
ofder,  and  to  express  their  respect  to  others;  so  that  even 
in  those  things  which  are  peculiarly  appropriated  to  him, 
they  show  more  respect  to  men,  than  to  God.  And  how 
sociable  soever  their  temper  is  one  with  another:  yet  with 
the  Almighty  they  care  not  to  converse  at  all,  but  say  to 
him,  "  Depart  fh>m  us,  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of 
thy  ways,**  Job  xxi.  14.  Prom  whence  we  may  conclude, 
that  to  man  in  his  present  state,  it  is  even  natural  to  wish 
the  great  God  out  of  being.  *'  The  fool  hath  said  in  his 
heait,  there  is  no  God,"  Ps.  xiv.  1.  ^*  I  would  there  were 
ao  God ;  mv  vote  shall  go  for  it,  that  there  were  none ;  I 
could  wish  him  out  of  the  universe."^  But  you  never  heard 
of  such  a  monster  among  men,  as  to  wish  there  was  no  man 
beside  himself  You  never  heard  of  such  a  hater  of  man- 
kind, as  to  wish  the  whole  human  race  into  nothing. 

Now  all  these  things  concur  to  evidence  or  prove  to  us, 
that  God  is  much  less  beloved  in  the  world,  than  men  are 
by  one  another.  And  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  common 
practice  of  men  showeth  their  inclination.  This  is  dis- 
covered by  constant  experience  and  observation,  and  the 
very  aspect  of  men's  deportment  doth  represent  this  as  the 
true  state  of  things.  And,  as  I  observed  before,  men  may 
find  something  of  it  bv  the  experience  they  have  of  them- 
selves; even  those  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the 
business  of  religion,  seriously  and  in  good  earnest.  They 
find  they  can  presently  set  their  love  on  work  towards  this 
or  that  creatuce;  but  now  long  an  exercise  of  the  thoughts 
doth  it  reouire,  and  how  gread,  is  the  difficulty  and  toil, 
before  the  neart  can  be  wrought  up  into  a  frame  of  actu- 
ally loving  God  1 

So  that  the  former  branch  of  this  truth,  that  men  are 
more  inclinable  to  love  one  another,  than  they  are  to  love 
God,  is  abundantly  clear.  The  latter  is,  that  it  proceeds 
in  a  great  measure  from  this  cause,  that  God  is  not  seen 
by  us,  as  we  are  by  one  another  j  but  this  must  be  reserved 
for  another  discourse. 


SERMON  n/ 

In  my  former  discourse  I  told  j^ou.  that  my  desip^n  from 
this  scnptore  was  not  to  handle  singly  and  apart  either  the 
k)ve  of  God,  or  of  our  brother;  but  to  speak  of  them  com- 
paratively, with  respect  to  the  greater  or  less  facility  at- 
tending tne  exercise  of  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to 
their  Afferent  objects;  the  object  of  the  one  being  visible, 
and  of  the  other,  invisible. 

The  first  observation  raised  from  the  words,  after  set- 
tling the  acceptation  of  love,  was  this :  That  it  is  more 
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difficult  to  life  in  the  exereve  of  loye  to  Qo\  thaa  to- 
wards men ;  because  he  is  not  the  object  of  sight,  as  we 
are  one  to  another.  In  which  doctnne,  as  we  okserved, 
there  are  two  things  to  be  considered. 

L  That  it  is  more  difficult  to  love  God  than  oor  brother. 
This  has  been  proved  from  experience,  and  the  common 
obeervation  of  the  world,  in  several  particulars.    The 

II.  Branch  contained  in  this  proposition,  which  we  are 
now  to  speak  to,  is  Uiis ;  That  one  ^reat  reason  of  this  dif- 
ficulty is.  that  men  cannot  see  God,  whereas  they  do  see 
one  another.  In  the  prosecuting  of  this  part  of  my  sub* 
ject  it  will  be  more  necessaiv  to  insist  on  the  explication, 
than 'on  the  proof  of  it ;  ana  still  more  upon  the  applica- 
tion, than  on  either  of  the  former.  Something  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  say  to  all,  as  the  time  shall  allow. 

For  the  explication  of  this  matter,  namely,  How  we  are 
to  understand,  that  the  not  seeing  God  as  we  do  men,  is 
a  cause  of  its  beinf  more  difficult  to  love  him  than  it  is 
to  love  them,  take  these  ft  w  propositions.    As, 

1.  That  it  is  not  an  impossible  thing  in  itself  to  love 
the  unseen  God :  for  if  the  not  seeing  him  did  make  it 
impossible  to  love  him,  he  could  never  be  loved  by  any 
one ;  because  he  is  seen  by  none  wtth  the  bodily  eye,  as 
we  see  one  another.  But  it  isplainly  implied  in  our  text, 
that  there  are  some  that  love  God,  notwithstanding  bis  in- 
visibility. And  the  apostle  therefore  endeavours  only  to 
evince  the  absurdity  and  guilt  of  not  loving  our  brother, 
because  from  thence  a  man  may  be  convicted  of  being  no 
lover  of  God,  which  he  accounts  as  a  most  intolerable 
thing.  The  not  seeing  him  therefore  doth  not  make  it  im- 
possible to  love  God,  but  only  renders  it  less  easy.  That 
IS,  it  is  not  singly  impossible,  and  therefore  he  who  can 
do  all  possible  thmgs.  can  make  the  nature  of  man  to  love 
him ;  he,  I  say,  can  rorm  the  nature  of  man  to  the  love  of 
himself. 

2.  The  not  seeing  of  God  cannot  be  tmderstood  to  be  a 
necessary  cause  of  this  sad  thin?.  It  is  not  such  a  cause 
as  doth  necessitate  this  evil  ana  horrid  effect.  For  that 
would  be  to  reflect  upon  God,  as  if  he  had  made  a  reason- 
able and  intelligent  creature,  that  was  by  the  necessity  of 
his  nature  prevented  from  loving  him.  This  would  be  to 
suppose,  that  the  seeing  of  God  with  the  bodily  eye,  were 
necessary  to  the  loving  of  him ;  which  would  make  it  alto- 
gether impossible  thAt  he  should  be  loved  by  any  of  us  at 
all,  since  ne  is  visible  to  none.  Nay,  we  might  say  fur- 
ther, he  were  never  to  be  loved  by  any  being,  no  not  by 
himself,  on  the  same  gfouncb.  The  cause  therefore  of  this 
difficulQr  is  such  as  doth  not  necessitate  the  thing  caused: 
for  that  indeed  would  imply  that  the  nature  of  man  is  such 
as  would  never  admit  of  his  loving  God,  and  so  there 
would  be  a  contradiction  in  men's  very  nature:  to  wit, 
that  they  should  be  capable  of  being  blessed  in  him  only, 
whom  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  cajMible  of  lovinr. 
For  experience  showeth,  that  there  is  nothing  else  in  whicui 
we  can  be  blessed ;  nothing  below,  or  besides  God.  There- 
fore this  Would  infer,  that  man  must  be  a  creature  made 
on  purpose  for  misery;  for  it  is  evident  he  can  be  happy 
in  no  creature ;  neither  in  God  coald  he  be  happy,  if  A 
were  simply  Impossible  he  should  ever  love  him,  which  is 
to  cast  the  whole  matter  upon  God  himself.  For  if  this 
were  the  case,  then  a  man  might  say,  "  God  hath  given  me 
such  a  nature  as  renders  it  impossible  for  me  even  to  ex- 
ercise love  towards  him."  But  far  be  it  from  us  that  we 
should  entertain  such  a  thought  of  God  I  that  he  should 
make  man,  a  creature  endued  with  an  intellectual  mind, 
and  yet  not  capable  of  loving  him,  who  is  the  Author  and 
Ori^al  of  his  life  and  being !  This  it  were  even  horrid 
to  think  of.    And  again, 

3.  Nor  hath  this  alwajrs  been  the  cause  of  such  an  ef- 
fect ;  for  there  are  some  that  are  actually  brought  to  love 
God,  though  they  never  saw  him  in  the  sense  we  speak 
of,  to  wit,  with  the  bodily  eye.  It  was  not  so  with  man 
from  the  beffinninff,  that  because  he  could  not  see  God, 
therefore  he  loved  him  not,  or  was  for  that  reason  the  less 
inclined  to  love  him.  He  was  formed  at  first  for  the  love 
of  his  Biaker,  so  as  to  take  the  highest  complacency  in 
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him,  and  to  make  him  his  supreme  delight.  Man,  I  say, 
was  made  thus  upright;  bat  he  hath  since  been  trying  in- 
ventions, to  see  if  he  could  be  happy  any  other  way,  or 
upon  other  terms.  And  therefore  smce  this  is  not  the  ne- 
cessary, nor  the  constant,  cause  of  such  an  effect  as  this, 
we  must  add, 

4.  That  it  cannot  be  a  cause  of  itself  alone,  but  must 
needs  be  a  cause  in  conjunction  with  some  other  cause ; 
by  the  intervention  of  some  other  thing,  by  the  concurrence 
of  which  this  sad  effect  is  brought  about.  For  if  it  be  true, 
that  there  have  been  men  who  have  loved  Ood,  though 
they  never  saw  him  with  the  bodily  eye.  there  must  be 
some  other  cause  of  the  want  of  love  to  Gkxl  in  those  per- 
sons who  love  him  not,  besides  his  invisibility.  Because 
otherwise,  since  God  was  always  invirible,  and  never  seen 
with  the  bodily  eye,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  he 
could  never  have  Seen  bved  at  all.  And  hence  again  we 
may  observe, 

5.  That  the  other  cause  therefore,  which  is  considerable 
in  this  case,  must  needs  be  the  degeneracy  of  man's  nature. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  man  in  a  state  of  integrity 
should  be  incapable  of  loving  God  farther  than  he  could 
see  him;  or  that  the  sight  of  his  eye  should  be  the  con- 
ductor of  his  affections,  and  of  the  motions  of  his  soul, 
which  is  a  reasonable  intelligent  spirit  But  the  nature  of 
man  is  not  now  what  it  was.  Certainly  the  case  was  better 
with  him  formerly,  than  it  is  now  in  this  lapsed  state,  in 
which  we  must  confess  him  to  be  |  since  there  is  so  great  an 
alteration  in  his  very  nature.  This  even  the  heathens  them- 
selves have  seen,  confessed,  and  lamented.  I  remember 
Plato  brings  in  Socrates  somewhere  speaking  to  this  sense, 
U|)on  a  supposition  of  the  pre^zistence  of  his  soul :  "  There 
was  a  time,  sajrs  he,  when  I  could  have  seen,  and  did  see, 
the  Jlrd  heautf,  the  highest  and  most  perfect  comeliness 
and  loveliness ;  but  now  being  subject  to  the  body,  all  that 
impression  is  vanished  and  jg;one."  And  divers  otners  have 
complained  of  that  great  darkness  and  ignorance  which 
was  in  them ;  and  of  the  bonds  and  chains  that  held  their 
seals  fast,  so  that  they  could  not  tell  how  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  them  towards  invisible  things.  It  cannot  be 
then,  but  the  matter  must  be  resolved  into  this;  that  if  our 
not  seeing  God  is  the  reason  why  he  is  so  little  loved,  it  is 
because  our  nature  is  grown  so  corrupt  and  degenerate, 
that  what  we  see.  takes  with  us  most.    And  again, 

6.  We  may  add  hereupon,  that  this  degeneracy  of  the 
nature  of  man  must  needs  stand  very  much  in  the  depres- 
sion of  the  mind,  or  intellectual  powers,  and  the  exaltation 
of  sense.  For  the  mind  and  the  understanding,  by  the 
light  which  God  had  placed  there,  were  to  guide  and  go- 
vern the  man ;  instead  of  which,  sense  usurped  the  throne, 
and  took  the  government  of  nim  into  its  own  hands. 
During  the  distraction  and  interruption  of  that  order, 
which  God  had  originally  set  between  the  superior  and 
inferior  powers  of  man's  soul,  sense,  I  say,  usurped  the 
throne,  and  took  the  government  into  its  own  hands,  and 
man  has  ever  since  basely  yielded,  and  subjected  himself 
to  it&  dominion,  so  that  nothing  moves  him  now  but  what 
is  sensible.  In  this  therefore  the  degeneracy  of  man  veiy 
much  connstSj  that  sense  dictates,  and  is  become  the  go- 
verning principle  of  his  life.    And, 

7.  We  add  rartLer,  for  of  this  more  will  be  said  when 
we  come  to  the  use  or  application,  that  the  not  seeing  God 
can  be  only  a  temporary  cause  of  our  not  loving  him;  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  only  a  cause,  with  the  intervention  or  con- 
currence of  another  cause,  I  mean,  the  disturbance  of  that 
primitive  order,  which  God  had  settled  between  one  faculty 
and  another,  belonging  to  the  nature  of  man.  Our  not 
seeing  God  could  never  have  prevented  us  flrom  loving 
him,  if  things  had  not  been  so  deplorably  out  of  course  with 
us,  or  this  confusion  of  order  had  never  been  brought  in 
among  as.  Therefore  this  cause  is  only  temporary,  that  is, 
80  longas  this  great  depravation  of  our  nature  doth  pre- 
vail. But  there  are  those,  with  whom  it  either  doth  not, 
or  shall  not,  prevail  always.  There  are  some,  blessed  be 
God,  in  whom  this  distemper  and  disorder  of  the  soul  of 
man  is  cured.  For  God  hath  sent  his  Son,  the  Redeemer, 
into  the  world  on  purpose  to  undertake  this  cure,  and  to 
rectify  and  set  things  right  in  men's  spirits.  And  "  Christ 
gave  himself  for  us  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all 
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iniquity^''*  and  therefore  sur^  firom  this  monstrous  kind 
of  iniquity,  the  most  horrid  of  all  the  rest,  to  wit,  that  mosi 
unrighteous,  unequal  thing,  that  man  should  not  love  bis 
own  Original,  and  the  Au^or  of  his  life  and  being.  There- 
fore it  was  the  resolution  of  the  Redeemer,  "  I  will  die, 
but  I  will  remedy  this  matter.  I  will  give  myself,  I  will 
sacrifice  all  that  I  have,  but  I  will  bring  this  matter  to 
rights  again."  I  say  that  'it  is  only  a  temporary  cause, 
which  has  been  assigned  of  men's  not  loving  Cfod,  sub- 
sisting only  so  long  as  man's  nature  continues  depraved ; 
which  is  not  only  curable,  but  in  part  is  actually  cured, 
when  the  work  of  regeneration  is  set  on  foot,  and  the  Spirit 
of  the  Redeemer  has  begun  to  obtain  in  the  soul ;  and  it  is 
completely  cured,  when  the  new  creature  becomes  mature, 
and  IS  risen  up  to  its  full  growth  and  perfection.  But  in 
the  mean  time,  so  long  as  this  distemper  in  the  nature  of 
man  continues,  our  not  seeing  God  is  one  great  reason 
why  we  love  him  not.  For  that  way  of  apprehending  God, 
which  should  be  the  same  with  respect  to  mvisible  oDjects, 
that  sight  is  with  respect  to  those  which  are  visible,  is 
wanting.  And  this  apprehension  will  still  be  wanting, 
that  must  supply  the  room  of  si|:ht.  so  lone  as  this  degene- 
racy remains  m  us.  While  it  is  thus  with  us,  that  we  are 
subject  to  the  power  of  sense  which  has  usurped  the  throne, 
the  soul  is  destitute  of  those  clear  conceptions,  those  lively 
and  vivid  apprehensions,  that  issue  in  love  to  God.  And 
so  the  great  neglects  of  God,  and  the  intolerable  disrespect 
and  affronts  that  are  put  upon  him  in  the  world,  are,  m  a 
great  measure,  according  to  the  present  degenerate  state 
of  man,  to  be  resolved  into  this  cause,  namely,  that  he  is 
not  seen.  Hence  it  is,  that  so  many  persons  neither  love, 
nor  regard  him  at  all. 

Having  thus  explained  the  point  we  are  upon,  I  now 
proceed  io  evince  this  truth,  that  one  great  reason  why 
men  are  not  so  apt  to  love  God  as  they  are  one  another,  is 
because  he  is  not  the  object  of  si^ht  as  we  are.  And  this 
I  shall  do  from  the  following  considerations,  namely, — that 
the  object  is  certainly  such  as  would  command  our  love, 
if  it  could  be  apprehended  aright ;  and— if  it  be  not  so,  it 
must  proceed  from  some  defect  in  ourselves. 

1.  That  the  object  is  ceruiinly  such  as  wouM  command 
our  love,  if  it  were  rightly  apprehended.  For  he  is  most 
amiable  in  himself;  and  has  mfinitely  more  obliged  man, 
than  they  can  ever  oblige  one  another. 

God,  I  siur,  is  most  amiable  in  himself,  who  is  chiefly 
to  be  loved  by  all,  though  he  is  not  actually  so;  as  he  is 
confessed  to  oe  the  supreme  object  of  our  understanding, 
while  in  reality  he  is  least  known.  "  God  is  light,"b  say's 
the  apostle  in  one  place  of  this  epistle ;  and  "  God  is  love,''« 
as  he  affirms  in  two  others ;  a  being  of  pure  light  and 
glorious  love.  Would  he  not  be  loved  therefore,  if  appre- 
hended aright  1  "  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among 
the  gods  1"  as  we  find  Moses  speaking  with  admiration, 
"  Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearfUl  in  praises, 
doing  wonders  1"<i  God  is  a  Being  wherein  the  most  per- 
fect wisdom,  goodness,  power,  truth,  and  righteousness, 
make  so  admirable  a  temperature,  that  it  is  not  possible 
he  should  not  be  loved,  if  he  were  out  known. 

Besides,  he  has  infinitely  more  obliged  men  than  they 
ever  have  or  can  oblige  one  another.  Take  any  man 
whatsoever,  whose  soulyou  may  suppose  to  be  utterly  des- 
titute of  the  love  or  God,  how  low  and  abject  soever  be  his 
state,  yet  you  may  say,  "  Thou  impious  wretch !  thou  hast 
not  the  love  of  God  in  thee ;  thougn  he  hath  done  more  for 
thee,  than  all  the  men  in  the  world  whatever  could  do,  even 
though  they  should  all  join  together  to  oblige  thee.  For 
is  he  not  the  Author  or  thy  life  and  being  ^  Could  the 
invention  of  all  the  men  in  the  world  have  formed  such  a 
creature  as  thou  art  out  of  nothing  *?  Is  he  not  a  continual 
spring  of  life  to  thee  1  Thou  livest  and  mo  vest,  and  bast 
thy  being  in  him  every  moment.  And  it  is  with  this  de- 
sign, that  God  doth  continue  to  thee  thy  breath  and  being, 
that  thou  mightest  feel  aAer  him,  though  thoa  canst  not  see 
him,  and  also  labour  to  find  him,  though  he  be  not  far 
from  every  one  of  us.  Thou  art  his  ofl&pring,  as  even 
heathen  poets  tell  us:*  no  creature  could  ever  have  made 
thee.  No  man  is  always  doing  thee  good  every  moment, 
and  at  all  times;  but  thou  art  continually  sustained  by  the 
Divine  hand.  The  great  God  who  made  thee,  feeds  thee 
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vitk  breath  firom  moment  to  moment,  and  is  always  ezer- 
dsing  towards  thee  sparing  and  sostaining  mercy ;  for  his 
patience  and  boonty  always  concur  together,  in  every  mo- 
ment's addition  to  tny  breath.''  It  were  altogether  impos- 
siMe  then  hot  that  Gold  should  be  loyed,  more  than  all  other 
beings,  if  he  were  but  known.    And  tnen, 

3.  Since  an  object  so  excellent  in  blmsel^  and  beneficent 
towards  us,  most  have  been  loved  bjjr  as,  it  there  were  not 
some  defect  in  onrselyesj  therefore  it  plainly  appears  that 
there  is  a  defect;  and  it  is  owing  to  this,  that  sense  has  got 
dominion  over  ns,  and  the  ruling  sway  within  us.  For  if 
he  be  not  loved  by  any  one^  it  must  proceed  from  hence, 
that  those  lively  iqpprehensions  are  wanting,  which  sense 
is  the  instrument  or  with  reference  to  visible  objects.  This 
is  in  itsdf  most  plain,  that  such  an  object  as  the  blessed 
God  is,  could  not  but  attract  our  love,  if  there  were  not 
some  great  defect  in  oursalves,  or  if  sense  had  not  the 
power  and  dominion  over  us.  iuid  that  it  has  such  power 
and  dominion,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  these  two  things 
together:  to  wit,  that  generally  the  objects  of  sense  do 
make  gittat  impressions  upon  us;  but  the  things  that  fall 
not  within  the  reach  thereof,  or  exceed  its  sphere,  usually 
make  little,  or  none  at  ^. 

The  things  of  sense,  I  say,  in  the  first  plate  do  usually 
make  a  great  impression  upon  us,  and  are  the  things  that 
have  the  deepest  infiuence  and  operation  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  so  long  as  they  are  destitute  of  the  grace  of  God. 
Hence  it  is,  that  men^  who  are  vet  in  an  unregenerate 
state,  are  said  to  be  ''mthe  flesh."r  And  a  wicked  man  is 
spoken  of  as  one,  that  is  lost  in  the  flesh:  so  that  there  ia 
nothing  comes  near  him,  nothing  affects  the  soul,  nothing 
reachcik  his  heart,  but  what  some  way  or  other  doth  slide 
in  upon  him,  through  the  mediation  or  his  external  senses. 
It  is  true,  sense  is  the  instrument  of  conveying  to  us  the 
knowledge  of  many  things  that  are  not  the  objects  thereof. 
Bat  when  any  are  spoken  of  under  this  character,  of  being 
in  the  flesh,  it  bespeaks  the  degeneracy  of  man  while  unre* 
newed  to  be  so  great,  that  he  is  a  creature  so  wrapt  up  in 
the  flesh,  as  that  nothing  can  come  at  him,  but  what  is 
sensible.  And  thereibre  of  such  persons  it  is  said,  "  They 
savour  the  things  of  the  flesh  ."s  While  this  is  the  state 
and  case  of  any  man,  it  is  no  wonder  that  things,  which 
are  not  the  oblects  of  sight,  should  move  his  heart  but 
hule.  It  is  evident  to  all  that  make  any  observations  upon 
iheoiselves,  howm^hty  a  power  sensible  things  have  upon 
them.  A  danger  that  we  see,  how  do  we  start  at  iti 
Without  using  any  intervening  thoughts,  as  soon  as  we 
Me  it  we  dread  it.  How  apt  are  we  also  to  be  amused,  by 
the  variety  of  sensible  objects  1  how  apt  to  be  ensnared 
and  enticed  by  them  I  Therefore  such  as  have  a  due  care 
of  themselves,  what  a  watch  and  guard  do  they  set  upon 
their  senses  1  For  this  purpose  holy  Job  is  said  to  "  make 
a  covenant  with  his  eyes.''k  And  we  also  read  of  a  heathen 
philosopher,  that  would  outdo  Job,  by  pattine  out  his  eyes, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  contemplate  the  better :  acting 
herein  agreeably  to  this  Arabian  proverb,  Shut  the  win- 
dows, that  the  house  may  be  light.  Thus  it  is  evident  how 
^reat  a  power  sense  has  over  us,  to  draw  us  this  way  and 
that    And, 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  obvious  to  experience,  how 
little  power,  in  general,  those  things  have  usually  over  us 
which  fall  not  under  the  senses.  Not  only  the  objects  of 
our  love,  bat  of  our  other  affbctions,  signify  nothing,  make 
no  impression,  if  they  be  invisible.  Therefore  it  is  spoken 
of  as  a  characteristical  note  of  the  saints,  that  "  they  look 
not  at  the  things  that  are  seen,  which  are  but  temporal, 
but  at  the  things  that  are  not  seen,  and  are  etemal."i  We 
read  particularly  of  Noah,  who  "being  warned  of  God  of 
things  not  seen  as  yet,  moved  with  fear,  and  through  faith 
prepared  an  ark  for  the  saving  of  his  house."k  Do  but 
consider;  here  was  one  nmn,  and  only  one  in  a  whole 
world,  that  was  actually  moved  by  the  discovery  and  re- 
port of  things  not  seen  as  yet,  who  when  he  was  warned 
by  God  of  such  and  such  tungs  coming,  though  unseen  at 
present,  admitted  into  his  soul  a  pious  preventing  fear.  I 
say  there  seems  to  have  been  but  one  such  man  in  a  whole 
world,  and  he  is  thereupon  recorded  with  honour  in  the 
book  of  God  for  it.  So  rare  a  thing  is  it  that  a  man  should 
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be  infhienced  by  thlngsnot  subject  to  sight,  that  if  there  be 
but  one  Noah,  any  one  such  person  in  the  world.  Record  him 
for  it  (saith  God)  to  fViture  ages,  for  his  excellency  in  this, 
that  he  took  notice  of  the  monition,  or  warning  from  God, 
as  to  things  not  seen  as  yet,  so  as  to  do  what  was  agree* 
able'  to  the  exigence  of  the  case»  Accordingly  he  stands 
at  this  day  as  an  eminent  example  to  all  succeeding  ages. 
And  yon  fin^  that  it  is  the  same  faith  which  distinguisheth 
those  who  belong  to  God,  and  is  the  principal  rule  of  their 
life}  to  wit.  "  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the 
evidence  or  things  not  seen.'^i  Plain  therefore  and  visible 
it  is  to  us,  and  so  it  must  be  to  all  the  world,  that  most 
persons  are  governed  by  their  senses;  while  things  not 
sensible  never  move,  nor  signify  any  thing  with  us.  How 
p^inly  doth  experience  every  day  speak  in  this  case  1 
When  we  tell  men  of  a  judgment  to  come,  a  dreadful 
tribunal  where  they  must  all  appear,  and  an  endless  state 
of  things,  that  is  before  them ;  we  are  to  them  as  men  that 
mock.  They  cry  out,  **  Surely  you  are  but  in  jest ;  you 
mean  not  as  you  say,  when  you  tell  us  of  such  dreadful 
things ;  we  see  nothmg  like  itT  nothing  tending  that  way." 
Thus  in  like  manner  it  is  said,  that  when  the  inhabitants 
of  Sodom  were  admonished  by  Lot,  that  flre  and  brimstone 
were  ready  to  come  down  upon  their  heads  to  punish  the 
most  flagi&oos  enormities  of  that  people,  "  he  was  to  them 
as  one  that  mocked.""  So  we  are  told  this  will  be  the 
language  of  scoflers  in  the  latter  days,  "  Where  is  the  pro- 
mise of  his  coming  V*^  As  much  as  to  say,  "  You  have  told 
us  often  of  the  great  and  terrible  day,  wnen  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  man  shall  be  seen  in  the  heavens,  and  that  there 
shall  be  most  terrible  concomitants  of  his  appearance ;  but 
we  see  nothing  like  it,  no  token  of  its  approach,  all  things 
continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation?* 
Thus  the  judgment  of  sinners  is  fVamea  only  by  what  is 
seen ;  and  what  is  not  seen,  is  not  at  all  minded;  not  re- 
crarded  by  them.  So  David  says,  **  Because  they  have  no 
changes,  therefore  they  fear  not  God,"  Ps.  Iv.  19.  They 
say,  ^All  things  are  as  they  were.  There  is  no  alteration 
fhllen  out  so  important,  as  seems  to  portend  such  dreadful 
things  as  you  talk  of.  The  son  runs  its  course  as  it  has 
been  wont,  and  there  is  the  same  succession  of  day  and 
night,  summer  and  winter,  as  in  former  times.  Who 
therefore  can  make  us  believe,  that  there  is  such  a  day 
coming  as  that  which  is  so  much  talked  of  1'* 

Now,  since  we  find  that  God  is  such  a  one  as  you  have 
heard ;  namely,  most  amiable  in  himself,  and  beneficent 
towards  us,  and  consequently  that  he  would  most  certainly 
be  beloved,  if  there  were  not  some^eat  defect  in  us  which 
hinders  so  blessed  an  effect;  and  smce  we  find,  that  there 
is  such  a  defect,  that  we  have  promoted  sense  to  be  the 
ruler  in  us,  and  that  sensible  things  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  us,  while  things  that  are  not  subject  to  the  senses 
have  little  or  no  reganl  f^om  us;  we  have  all  the  reason 
in  the  world  to  conclude,  that  the  great  reason  why  men 
love  not  God  is,  because  they  do  not  see  him.  He  is  out 
of  sic:ht,  and  they  regard  him  not. 

I  thought  to  have  msisted  on  many  things  by  way  of  use, 
as  I  proposed,  afler  having  explained,  and  evinced,  this 
second  branch  of  my  first  proposition;  but  I* shall  now 
only  hint  at  some  things,  which  I  purpose  to  speak  more 
largely  to  in  the  next  discourse. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  infer  and  gather  fh>m  hence, 
that  the  apostacy  and  deeeneracy  in  which  this  world  has 
been  and  is  still  involved,  is  very  dreadful :  in  that  it  hath 
destroyed  man's  right  disposition  towards  Qod.  If  it  had 
wrought  only  so  far  as  to  deface  men's  limbs,  and  turn 
them  mto  monstrous  shapes,  it  had  not  been  by  many  de- 
grees so  tremendous ;  but  it  nath  deformed  the  mind,  and 
spoiled  the  temper  of  the  spirit  as  it  hath  reference  to  God 
most  of  all,  which  is  a  thing  never  enough  to  be  deplored. 

Again,  we  may  farther  infer,  that  there  is  a  necessity  for 
something  or  other  to  supply  the  room  of  our  not  seeing 
God,  as  man  did  in  the  state  of  innocence ;  inasmuch  as 
he  is  not  seen  l^^  us  now  in  this  lapsed  state,  so  as  to  flir- 
nish  us  with  such  apprehensions  of  him  as  to  engage  us 
to  love  him.  There  must  be  something  analogous  to  sight, 
some  communications  of  God's  grace,  that  must  influence 
our  hearts  to  love  him;  without  which  it  is  impossible. 
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Moreorer,  I  would  observe  that  it  is  a  wonderftil  mercy 
that  God  hath  not  wholly  concealed  himself  from  men ; 
that  though  he  cannot  be  seen  by  the  bodily  eye,  yet  he 
hath  vouchsafed  to  show  us,  how  we  may  attain  to  the 
knowledge  of  him.  No  man,  saith  John  the  Bapdst,  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him,  John  i.  18. 
How  then  ought  Divine  grace  to  be  admired  for  this  1 

We  may  dso  hereupon  see  the  great  necessity  of  much 
Gospel  preaching,  and  that  very  lively  and  serious  too. 
There  are  a  great  many  that  are  apt  to  say,  "  What  needs 
such  ado  %  why  must  we  have  sermons  so  often  1"  Surely 
the  exigence  of  the  state  of  man  is  but  little  considered  by 
them  that  say  so.  Do  not  we  need  to  be  often  put  in 
mind  of  the  invisible  God,  when  men  love  him  not,  because 
they  see  him  noti  If  they  should  hear  of  him  neither, 
what  would  become  of  themi  G6rtainlv  they  misunder- 
stand the  state  of  things  among  us,  who  tnink  every  little 
in  this  kind  is  too  much. 

Finally,  we  may  see  how  little  reason  we  have  to  be  in 
love  with  this  state  of  dependence  upon  sense,  which 
amuseth  our  souls,  usurpeth  the  power  over  them,  and  so 
disturbs  and  muddles  our  minds  as  to  divert  them  from 
their  true  objects.  How  little  reason  have  we  to  be  fond 
of  living  in  and  walking  after  the  flesh ;  which  is  to  live 
the  life  of  a  creature,  as  it  were,  buried  alive.  Surely,  I 
say,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  fond  of  such  a  life. 


SERMON  m/ 

Havimo  told  you  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  discourse, 
that  love  to  God  and  man  is  the  summary  of  our  whole 
duty,  I  proposed  to  insist  on  these  three  things. 

First,  that  there  is  a  greater  difficulty  of  living  in  the 
exercise  of  love  towards  God  than  towards  men  on  this 
account,  that  he  is  not  the  object  of  sight,  as  man  is ;  or, 
in  other  words,  men  are  much  more  disposed  to  love  one  an- 
other, rather  than  God,  inasmuch  as  they  can  see  each  other. 

Seconolt^  that  although  this  is  one  great  reason  why 
men  in  reality  love  God  so  little,  yet  it  is  no  excuse. 

TmaDfiT,  I  proposed  also  to  show  you  the  manifest  false- 
hood and  absuroLty  of  any  one's  pretending  to  love  Qod, 
who  does  not  love  nis  brother  also.  The  fast  of  these  we 
have  made  some  progress  in,  and  in  the  handling  of  it, 
told  you,  that  it  contained  these  two  parts : 

I.  That  it  is  more  difficult  to  love  God  than  our  brother. 

II.  That  one  great  reason  of  it  is,  that  we  cannot  see 
God  as  we  do  one  another. 

As  to  the  former  of  these,  we  have  shown  you  in  several 
|)articulars,  that  how  much  soever  mutual  love  is  wanting 
m  the  world ;  yet  it  is  not  so  hard  a  matter  to  find  out  in- 
stances of  kind,  good  natured  men,  who  are  friendUy  and 
fair  in  their  deportment  one  to  another,  as  it  is  to  find 
persons  who  are  kindly  afiected  towards  God.    In  the 

Srosecution  of  this  matter,  the  usual  expressions  or  evi- 
ences  of  numan  love  were  considered.  Such  as  mindful- 
ness, or  a  kind  remembrance  of  one  another :  mutual  trust : 
a  readiness  to  be  concerned  for  each  others  interest,  and 
reputation;  an  earnest  study  to  please,  and  oblige ;  and  a 
disposition  deeply  to  regret  an  offence,  thoush  given  un- 
warily :  and  finally,  a  love  of  converse,  or  delighting  in 
each  other's  society,  is  another  expression  as  we  observed, 
of  that  repard,  which  several  persons  have  for  one  another. 
In  all  which  respects  it  appears  from  constant  observation 
and  experience,  that  men  are  more  disposed  to  show  love 
and  respect  to  one  another  than  to  God. 

As  to  the  latter  of  these  propositions,  that  all  this  pro- 
ceeds for  the  most  part  from  this  cause,  namely,  that  God 
is  not  seen  by  men  as  the^  are  seen  by  one  anotner,  several 
propositions  were  first  laid  down  for  the  explication  of  this 
point;  and  then  two  considerations  for  the  eviction  of  it, 
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tending  to  show,  that  it  must  neeessarily  be  from  some 
great  defect  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  the  most  excellent 
and  most  amiable  object  of  all  others,  should  not  be  gene* 
rally  loved  by  us.  Aiter  which,  two  or  three  hints  by  way 
of  use  were  given  you,  and  so  we  concluded  the  last  ex- 
ercise on  this  subject. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  larger  and  more  close  application  of 
this  important  truth. 

1.  Hence  we  infer,  that  man  is  in  a  very  low  and  lapsed 
state.  The  present  state  of  man,  I  say.  is  a  lapsed  state. 
He  is  fallen,  and  fallen  very  low  indeed,  when  this  is  the 
case  with  him,  that  he  is  less  apt  to  love  God  than  man ; 
and  only  for  this  reason,  because  he  cannot  see  God.  It 
argues,  I  say,  man  to  be  sunk  very  low,  and  greatly  fallen. 
And  can  we  hereupon  think  otherwise  1  For  what !  can  it 
ever  enter  into  the  imagination  of  any  of  us,  that  God  did 
ever  create  such  a  thing  as  the  reasonable  intiUigent  spirit 
of  man,  his  own  ofl^ring,  image,  and  glory,  with  an 
original  indisposition  to  the  love  of  iiimsein  Do  we  think 
that  God  gave  such  a  nature  to  man  at  first,  as  was  cnpable 
of  being  employed  about  spiritual  objects,  and  yet  #ith  this 
strange  defect  or  flaw  in  it,  that  it  should  be  impossibk  to 
this  nature  of  man  to  love  the  Author  of  itself,  and  the 
Original  of  its  own  life  and  being  1  This  cannot  be.  It . 
can  never  be,  that  a  reasonable  spirit,  tlie  immediate  issue 
of  the  great  Father  of  spirits,  should  be  so  alienated  fhim 
its  own  Father ;  and  that  it  should  be  so  denandent  upon 
sense,  as  not  to  be  able  to  love  him  from  wnom  it  came, 
or  any  thing  which  is  above  the  sphere  of  that  base  prin- 
ciple, which  now  presumes  to  give  laws  to  the  immortal 
mmd.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  God  ever  created  man 
so,  as  that  his  invisibility,  which  is  the  excellency  of  his 
own  being,  should  be  the  reason  why  man  should  not 
love  him.  For  he  is  therefore  invisible,  because  he  is  ex- 
cellent. And  to  think  that  the  nature  of  man  at  first  was 
so  formed,  that  the  excellency  of  things  should  be  the  rei^ 
son  why  they  should  not  be  loved,  and  his  own  excel- 
lence a  reason  for  his  creature  not  to  love  him,  is  too  ab- 
surd for  any  rational  person  to  imagine.  It  is  therefore 
plain,  that  the  present  state  of  man  is  a  very  lapsed  state. 

Some  of  the  heathen,  as  we  observed  before,  have  ao- 
knowled^ed  and  lamented  this.  We  find  one  of  them 
comnlaining.  that  the  darkness  of  ignorance  clouded  his 
mina,  and  that  this  body  and  flesh  was  but  as  a  living* 
sepulchre  to  the  man.  Another  complains  of  certain  boncb 
and  chains,  that  tied  down  the  mind  of  man  to  the  body, 
and  the  things  of  sense.  And  a  third  speaking  of  the  ex* 
cellent  state  of  man  at  first,  says,  that  he  th<!n  lived  in  a 
sort  of  familiarity  and  converse  with  God,  but  that  now  it 
was  become  ^uite  otherwise  with  him.  Such  things  as 
these  we  find  m  the  writing  of  divers  of  the  heathen.  And 
how  incongruous  a  thing  is  it  for  us,  who  hare  all  the  con- 
cerns of  our  souls,  and  what  relates  to  our  being  so  ex- 
pressly discovered  and  made  known  to  us ;  how  incon- 
gruous a  thing  is  it,  I  say,  that  such  a  malady  as  this  should 
be  so  little  minded  as  it  is  by  us  I  hiany  have  veiy  slight 
notions  of  the  degeneracy  of  man,  and  make  a  little  matter 
of  it,  and  the  most  have  a  much  slighter  sense  thereof  in 
practice.  How  few  are  there,  who  carry  it  as  those  who 
apprehend  themselves  fallen,  and  cast  down  from  great 
excellendes !  fallen  short,  very  far  short,  of  the  gbiy  of 
God  1  We  live  as  if  we  apprehended  no  such  malady,  as 
if  we  knew  not  that  there  was  a  disease  or  distemper  in- 
wrought into  our  natures.  Oh,  how  little  is  there  of  the 
sense  of  this  to  be  found  in  the  bulk  of  mankindl  And 
hence  I  would  further  infer, 

3.  That  this  denravity  or  lapsadness  of  the  nature  ot 
man  consists  greatly,  in  the  depression  and  declination  of 
his  mind,  and  mtellectual  powers,  as  to  the  particular  work 
and  office  of  ^dinghis  passions,  his  afiections,  and  prac- 
tical inclinations.  This  was  just  mentioned  before  in  the 
last  discourse,^  but  shall  now  be  more  largely  considered. 
I  do  not  say,  with  some,  that  this  is  all  that  ismeant  by 
the  corrupt  statfrof  man;  but  certainly  it  stands  very  muen 
In  this,  that  his  mind  and  rational  powers  are  become  unfit 

oofme.  wUch  he  faAd  iMeMshed  ebcot  thm  monthe  bdbra;  of  «Mdi  Ihb  a 
oqur  an  afaetnct 

tbera  b  e  like  interval  or  eheoB.vMh  reneet  to  time,  hetween  tfaeVm.  and 
IX.ortboi|ftpo;UM]iixiaaeennow,|MblkhedliyDr.EnuM;  and  then  are  aeve^ 
ml  more  of  the  like  nature  ta  the  auumioript  vohmiee.  oatof  wMch  then  <fi»- 
oouiaesareaelected.  e8eePrep.e.  p.eM. 
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for  their  proper  business;  aad,  that  sense  hath  got  the 
throne,  nsoiped  the  reins,  and  gcnrenis  his  passions  and 
afieetionsi*  Herein,  I  say,  consists,  in  very  great  part,  the 
cormptioii  and  deprave<messof  man's  present  state.  And 
do  not  wc  find  it  to  be  so  1  Do  not  we  see,  as  to  the  ob- 
jects that  draw  men's  afiectiooadailjr  into  a  certain  coarse, 
that  it  is  not  the  mind,  but  sense^  which  prescribes  1  Sense 
dictates  and  says,  **  Love  here,'*  and  they  do  accordingly : 
*'  Love  not  there,"  and  they  obey.  '*Let  that  be  the  A- 
iect  of  your  loTe,  which  sense  tells  yon  Is  amiable  and 
lovely ;  and  that  which  sense  says  no  such  thing  about, 
you  may  slight;,  neglect,  and  take  no  further  notice  of." 
Thus  man  are  dictatea  to,  and  they  do  accordingly.  It  is 
plain  then,  that  the  depravedness  of  man's  state  stands 
chiefly  in  this,  that  sense  takes  upon  itself  to  do  the  bnsi- 
ness  of  the  mind  and  intellectuai  powers,  and  we  consent 
it  should  be  so.   • 

But  is  not  lias  a  dismal  thingi  more  dismal  that  it  is  not 
hud  to  heart!  Is  it  not  a  dismal  thing,  I  say,  thtft  the 
first  rank  and  order  of  creatures  in  this  sublunary  world 
should  be  sunk  into  that  low  bestial  life,  so  as  to  be  go- 
verned by  no  higher  a  principle  than  what  is  common  to 
them  with  brutes ;  and  that  tae  incongruity  of  this  should 
not  be  reflected  upon,  and  more  deeply  considered  ^  that 
men  should  «o  seldom  consider  with  themselves  the  unfit- 
ness of  their  course^  or  labour  to  shake  off  the  usurped 
dominion  over  themi  This,  I  say,  is  most  sad  and  doleful 
to  think  on,  that  matters  should  have  gone  on  thus  from 
age  to  age,  and  from  generation  to  generation,  in  so  manv 
successions  to  this  day,  and  we  have  heard  of  so  few  in  all 
that  time,  who  have  regretted  to  be  so  imposed  upon,  and 
forborne  to  live  the  life  of  beasts  and  brute  creatures  through 
80  many  ages  t  One  would  think  it  should  some  time  or 
other  have  come  into  the  mind  of  man,  to  think  thus  with 
himself.  '*  YThat  I  is  it  a  becoming  thing  for  me,  a  rea- 
sonable and  intelligent  creature,  one  formed  afler  the  image 
and  likeness  of  €fod,  one  of  those  creatures  made  at  first 
for  his  immediate  service  and  fellowship,  that  I  must  now 
be  imposed  upon  and  dictated  to  by  sense ;  that  vile  and 
base  principle  of  sense,  so  as  to  love  nothing  but  what  that 
coonts  lovely*  and  neglect  every  thing  which  that  takes  no 
cognizance  or  notice  of  1"  It  is  an  amazing  thing,  that  there 

^  should  noc  be  so  much  apprehensiveness  left  among  men, 
as  to  remember,  that  they  were  men.  in  their  original, 
once  at  least  that  they  were  men.  "Remember,"  saith 
the  prophet  in  a  like  case,  "and  show  yourselves  men," 

'  Isa.  xl vi.  8.  But  alas,  how  little  is  there  left  of  a  sense  of 
this  degeneracy  among  us  I  how  little  resentment  of  the 
vile  in£gnity  that  is  done  to  the  whole  kind,  and  which 
the  whole  species  of  men  have  suffered  to  come  upon  them  1 
to  be  degraded  and  broueht  down  into  an  inferior  rank  and 
order!  to  do,  to  act,  and  live,  as  if  they  were  also  made  to 
die  like  the  beasts  that  perish  1 

There  are  indeed  many,  ia  the  mean  time,  who  proudly 
arrogate  and  give  to  man  that  which  belongs  notto  him  in 
his  present  condition,  and  which  this  slate  does  not  admit 
of.  They  say  him  to  be  that  which  he  is  not,  but  in  the 
mean  time  really  see  not,  nor  lament,  that  he  is  neither 
what  he  was,  or  ^at  he  should  or  ought  to  be.  And  to 
how  liule  purpose  is  it  to  magnify  human  nower,  when  it 
IB  manifest  how  forlorn  the  present  state  or  man  is !  He  is 
fallen  very  low !  And  what  are  these  men  intent  upon, 
who  make  ft  their  business  now  to  magnify  the  nature  and 
pover  of  man  in  this  condition  1  those  parasites  of  man- 
kind as  I  may  call  them,  what  mean  they  by  itl  When 
he  is  become  a  loi^t  perishing  creature  they  adorn  him 
with  shadows,  and  thmk  they  make  up  the  matter  bv  at^ 
tiring  him  with  magnificent  titles  ana  attributes.  As  if 
when  a  person  is  condemned  to  suffer  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him,  one  should  clothe  him 
with  a  majestic  rooe.  imd  bestow  great  compliments  upon 
him.  This  is  to  add  scorn  to  his  ruin,  ana  is  only  insult- 
ing over  the  wretchedness  and  calamity  of  the  man's  con- 
diuon.  And  yet  this  is  the  course  of  fiiem  that  go  about 
to  persuade  man,  that  although  the  case  is  thus  with 
him,  he  can  recover  his  own  excellence  that  he  hath  lost ; 
that  he  can  anew  crefite  himself,  or  repair  the  ruins  of  his 
decayed  and  shattered  state.  This  is  the  way  to  add  ia- 
caraoleness  to  his  misery,  by  tempting  him  to  neglect  the 
only  means  of  taking  it  off;  and  ao  make  him  miserable 


without  remedy.  Bnt  that  persons  oat  of  a  deep  concem 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  man  as  the  top  of  the  creation, 
shoaid  go  about  to  make  him  believe  himself  now  in  an 
hoAonrable  state,  and  that  he  can  even  now  do  great  things; 
how  unsuitable  and  insignificant  is  this,  as  w^  as  incon- 
sistent with  truth !  And  again,  we, 

3.  Infer  henoe,  that  man  is  most  especially  prejudiced 
and  impaired  by  his  lapse  or  fail,,  in  respect  to  his  dis- 
position and  inclinations  towards  God.  The  wound  is 
principally  in  his  mind,  and  consists  in  thedeturession  and 
enfeebling  of  its  powers ;  but  the  mind  itself  is  most  espe- 
cially hurt  and  impaired  in  respect  of  those  inclinations  by 
.  which  it  should  be  guided  towards  Qod.  For  in  the  state 
in  which  he  is  at  present  he  is  indisposed  to  the  love  of 
God ;  and  for  this  mean  reason,  bMause  he  cannot  see 
him.  And  that  he  is  not  able  to  love  what  he  cannot  see', 
shows  him  to  be  a  very  mean,  abject  creature^  and  that  his 
powers  are  mightily  impaired.  Surely  the  time  was,  that 
ne  could  have  loved  what  he  could  not  have  seen  with  his 
bodily  eye;  and  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  because  he 
camot  see  Gtod,  therefore  he  cannot  love  him  1  This  shows 
that  his  mind  is  impaired,  that  he  is  hurt  chiefly  in  what 
reqwcts  his  Creator ;  and  that  his  propensity,  the  bent  and 
bias  of  his  spirit,  towards  God,  is  lost. 

This  is  a  sad  and  dismal  thing  that  is  befallen  the  nature 
of  man :  because  God  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  his  sight, 
and  he  himself  is  sunk  into  flesh,  lost  iii  earth,  and  always 
imposed  upon  by  sense,  he  cannot  see  him,  cannot  lift  up 
the  dull  heavy  eye  of  his  mind  to  his  Goid,  which  is  the 
eye  he  must  be  seen  with  by  his  creatures.  So  that,  as 
the  apostle  Paul  expresses  it,  he  is  become  alienated  from 
the  bfe  of  God,  and  without  God  in  the  world,  Eph.  ii.  12. 
And  how  much  is  this  to  be  lamented,  that  man  is  so 
fallen  off  from  God  1  that  his  original  propensity  to  him 
is  lost  and  dropped  f^om  his  nature  I  If  we  had  heard 
but  of  one  man  smee  the  creation  of  the  world  with  whom 
this  was  the  case,  it  would  deserve  to  be  very  much  la- 
mented. Bat  that  this  should  come  upon  the  whole  kind, 
that  it  should  be  thus,  as  I  may  speak,  with  the  whole 
race  of  men :  methinks  the  sense  or  it  should  never  wear 
off  from  our  hearts.  Strange!  that  it  should  be  the  eoarse 
and  fashion  of  this  world  all  over  the  earth,  to  live  in  an 
oblivion  of  him  that  made  us,  and  with  hearts  devoid  of 
his  love,  and  only  because  he  is  so  excellent  as  not  to  be 
seen  by  us  with  the  bodily  eye  I  It  was  reckoned  a^sad 
and  terrible  day,  when  a  tribe  was  cutoff  from  Israel ;  but 
if  we  cinsider  what  man  was  made  for,  what  were  the  de- 
sign and  end  of  his  creation,  we  see  as  it  wene  a  whole 
race  of  beings  lost  from  the  creation  of  God.  For  what 
can  we  think  man  was  made  for.  but  to  love,  admire,  tri- 
umph, and  glory  in  his  sreat  Maker  1  But  to  all  this  he  is 
lost :  and  abstracting  wnat  is  done  in  order  to  the  recover- 
ing him  again,  it  had  been  as  well  if  there  had  been  no 
men  at  all,  and  for  themselves  unspeakably  better.  How 
strange  then  is  it  that  such  a  matter  as  this  is,  should  ever 
escape  our  thoDgnts !  If  we  speak  of  the  corruption  and 
depravedness  of  human  nature,  they  are  words  of  course 
that  drop  from  us  now  and  then,  and  some  slight  notions 
of  the  matter  hover  in  our  minds ;  but  how  few  are  there 
to  whom  it  is  a  familiar  thing  to  roll  themselves  in  the  dust 
before  the  Lord,  in  the  sense  of  that  vile  and  abject  state, 
which  man  in  commcm  now  is  in  I  How  few  lament  that  thej 
are  by  the  fall  cut  off  from  God ;  and  spoiled  as  to  all  their 
capacities,  whereby  they  were  suited  to  the  Divine  love,  ser- 
vice, and  communion  I  and  vet  the  most  tragical  calamities 
that  could  possibly  have  fallen  out  in  this  world,  or  of 
which  we  could  form  .any  imagination,  had  been  nothing 
in  comparison  of  this.  Nay,  if  all  mankind,  as  to  shape,  or 
impossibility  of  external  enjo]rments,  were  the  most  mon- 
strous and  most  miserable  creatures  Living,  it  were  nothing 
when  compared  to  the  mischief  and  misery  which  are  the 
fruits  of  man's  apostacy  fVom  his  Maker. 

4.  We  fhrther  infer  hence,  that  man  upon  all  these  ac- 
counts must  necessarily  be  at  a  very  great  distance  fVom 
true  blessedness.  Whoever  understands  or  considers  the 
connexion  between  blessedness  and  lo*«e,  will  soon  per- 
ceive the  reasonableness  of  Uiis  inference.  It  is  impossible 
to  be  blessed  without  love ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  every 
one's  satisfaction,  that  it  be  a  full  and  sufficient  good  that 
is  the  object  of  his  k>ve.    If  either  of  these  be  wanting,  it 
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id  impossible  it  should  be  satisfyiiigi  or  a  suitable  good  to 
me.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  a  good  never  so 
self-sufficient  or  all-sufficient,  jet  if  I  cannot  love  it,  if  my 
heart  be  aveise  to  it,  this  also  is  a  sufficient  bar  to  my  hap- 
piness. The  things  that  are  seen,  though  a  man  love  them 
never  so  much,  can  never  satisfy,  because  they  are  not  suf- 
ficient. The  infinite  incomprehended  good  is  all-sufficient, 
and  fit  for  every  purpose ;  but  this  cannot  make  him  happy, 
because  he  doth  not  love  it  In  the  creature  therefore  man 
cannot  be  happy ;  in  God  he  will  not.  He  cannot  in  the 
creature,  because  that  hath  not  in  itself  to  give ;  in  God 
he  will  not,  because  Ms  heart  is  disinclined  to  him,  and 
will  not  be  brought  to  a  closure  with  him  by  love. 

Consider  man  according  to  this  state  of  his  case,  and 
you  must  look  upon  him  as  one,  who  bv  his  very  consti- 
tution and  present  temper  of  his  soul,  is  formed  for  misery ; 
I  say,  so  long  as  he  continues  in  his  present  situation.  His 
heart  incliaes  him  truly  to  visible  things^  and  to  love  the 
objects  of  sense,  which  can  never  make  hmi  happy.    The  ■ 

food  that  is  unseen  hath  enoui^  in  it  to  make  him  blessed, 
ut  then  he  will  not  love  it.  He  will  not  apply  himself  to 
love  Gk)d,  merely  because  he  is  out  of  signt.  You  must 
needs  think  then  that  it  is  a  great  thing  that  must  work 
the  cure  of  man,  who  is  thus  involved  in  so  great  an  abyss 
of  depravedness  and  misery.  And  therefore  I  must  add, 
6.  There  is  a  very  great  necessity  of  much  Gospel 
preaching  in  order  to  persuade  men  to  the  love  of  God. 
For  what  is  the  design  of  the  Gospel,  but  to  render  God 
amiable  to  men  1  What  is  it  but  a  method  of  rendering 
God  lovely,  and  of  restoring  men's  love  to  God  t  And 
since  his  loveliness  is  not  the  object  of  sight,  there  needs 
such  a  supplemental  representation  of  himself,  to  supply 
the  want  of  vision.  And  since,  the  things  that  court  our 
senses  are  obvious,  and  oocur  to  us  every  dav,  yea  every 
hour  of  the  day,  it  is  needful  that  we  should  be  frequently 
put  in  mind  of  God;  and  that  those  discoveries  of  him 
which  tend  to  beget  the  love  of  him  in  our  hearts,  should 
be  very  much  ui^;ed  and  inculcated  upon  us.  For  other- 
wise what  shall  countervail  sense,  or  what  shall  we  set 
against  the  sight  of  our  own  eyesi  "No  man  hath  seen 
Grod  at  any  time."  John  i.  18.  What  is  it  then  that  must 
supply  thiat  detect,  and  be  in  the  stead  of  the  sight  of 
God  to  us  1  Why,  "  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  he  hath 
declared  him."  So  that  we  have  now  a  revelation  of  God 
himself.  And  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  lay  in  his 
bosom,  and  came  firom  thence  to  declare  the  Father  to  the 
world,  has  ordained  that  this  revelation,  of  which  he  is  the 
prime  Author,  shall  be  held  out  before  us  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  use  of  inferior  and  subservient  instruments. 

I  have  of^en  considered  the  strange  prevarication,  and 
sophistry,  which  some  men  use  in  statmg  things  that  are 
necessarv  to  salvation ;  and  the  use  they  mtUce  of  that 
.state.  That  is^  because  they  can  make  a  shift  to  gather  up 
the  main  principles  of  religion  into  a  little  compass,  as  they 
may  yetj  easily,  thev  say,  "  Here  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  salvation.  Ajid  tnerefore  since  in  that  way,  or  in  that 
church,  all  things  necessaiy  to  salvation  are  taught,  what 
need  is  thei'e  of  any  more  1  why  should  not  we  come  over 
thither  1  or  why  should  we  separate  from  it  V  Methinks 
it  were  an  obvious  easy  thing  to  most  people  to  detect  the 
fal  lacy.  They  state  what  is  objectively  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, without  consideriog  the  condition  of  the  subject,  and 
what  is  necessary  for  that  subject.  That  is,  they  state 
what  is  necessary  to  be  known  and  believed  in  order  to  our 
being  saved,  but  consider  not  what  is  necessary  to  bring 
men  to  this  knowledge  and  belief  of  these  necessary  things, 
80  as  to  make  a  due  impression  of  them  upon  their  hearts.  If, 
for  instance,  you  were  to  prescribe  to  a  sick  languLshins 
person  a  remedy  for  the  taking  off  his  distemper :  would 
you  only  tell  him  of  such  and  such  good  substantial  food 
that  vou  would  have  him  eat  1  and  would  you  then  think 
vou  had  done  the  business  1  Alas !  the  poor  man  is  sick ; 
ne  desires  nothing^  can  take  nothing,  can  digest  nothing, 
and  casts  up  all  you  give  him.  Why  then  do  you  talk  to 
him  of  such  things  as  will  make  wholesome  and  substantial 
food,  when  he  can  neither  receive  nor  retain  it  1  So  in 
like  manner  in  the  present  case  and  exigence  of  man,  con- 
sidered as  a  fallen  creature,  if  the  bare  proposal  of  the 
sundry  heads  of  religion,  necessary  to  be  known  and  be- 
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lievedf  were  sufficient:  then  to  have  a  sermon  once  in  a 
man's  life-time  might  do  the  business ;  or  a  mere  system 
of  the  principal  parts  of  the  Christian  religion  would  do 
what  it  is  urged  for,  and  answer  the  exigence  of  the  case. 
This  I  say,  were  a  thing  easily  to  be  granted,  if  it  were 
really  so  with  men.  that  a  doctrine  would  be  understood 
as  soon  as  proposeu,  and  received  when  undeistood,  and 
so  beget  its  due  and  proper  impression  upon  the  hearts  ot 
men.  But  truly  the  case  is  manifestly  otherwise,  since 
man  is  fallen  into  so  depraved  a  state.  And  to  talk  thus, 
is  to  speak  of  a  scheme  of  divinity  suitable  only  to  inno- 
cent men  in  paradise ;  when  no  more  was  needful  to  be 
done  than  bairely  to  propound  things  with  respect  to  the 
clearness  of  the  tmdeistanding,  the  rectitude  of  the  will, 
the  agreeableness  of  the  powers  one  to  another,  tog  ther 
with  the  truth  and  goodness  of  their  objects.  But  to  say 
that  this  is  all  that  is  requisite,  that  there  is  enou&^h  held 
forth  or  laid  before  men,  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  which 
is  sufficient  to  save  them,  is  just  as  if  one  should  say,  that 
such  and  such  things  proposed  to  a  sick  man  would  do 
him  good  if  he  were  not  sick.  So  in  like  manner  this  way 
of  propounding  the  Go^l  would  serve  the  mm  for  men,  if 
they  were  such  as  when  they  were  at  first  created.  Indeed 
it  were  no  Gospel,  if  it  were  only  enough  to  save  men 
from  sin,  who  as  jet  were  no  sinners.  The  very  notion 
implies  a  contradiction.  For  doth  not  the  same  sm  which 
malces  them  stand  in  need  of  a  Gospel  for  the  reconciling 
them  to  God,  disafiect  at  the  same  time  their  hearts  nnto 
God,  and  make  them  unwilling  to  close  with  him  t  There- 
fore they  need  to  have  precept  upon  precept,  and  line  upon 
line :  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little.  And  they  that  preach 
the  Gospel  to  men,  are  urged  "  to  be  instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  to  admonish,  exhort,  reprove ;"  (3  Tim.  iv. 
2.)  and  all  little  enough,  indeed  all  too  little. 

Surely  then  there  is  somewhat  else  to  be  considered  in 
the  matter.  When  we  consider  what  is  objectively 
necessary,  it  is  also  to  be  considered  what  will  bnng  men 
to  believe  these  necessary  things.  And  in  order  to  thai 
there  is  need  of  their  being  frequently  inculcated,  inasmuch 
as  things  that  are  seen  are  more  the  objects  of  our  love, 
than  the  things  which  are  not  seen;  and  what  we  ou^ht 
to  set  our  hearts  most  upon,  are  out  of  sight.  God  him- 
self is  the  great  Object  men  are  to  be  directed  to,  and  to 
whom  they  must  be  united^  or  thev  are  lost.  He  is  in- 
visible, and  they  are  apt,  as  you  nave  heard  again  and 
again,  to  mind  nothing  but  what  is  seen.  Therefore  it  is  a 
strange  unapprehensiveness  of  the  real  state  and  condition 
of  mankind,  which  those  are  guilty  of.  who  decry  preach- 
ing 9S  a  needless  thing.  Surely  they  that  do  so,  nave  little 
studied  the  namre  of  man ! — There  are  several  other  things 
that  remain  to  be  spoken  to,  which  I  cannot  insist  upon  at 
this  time. 


SERMON  IV.» 

We  have  gone  through  the  first  part  of  my  design  from 
these  words,  which  was  to  show,  that  men  are  less  apt  or 
disposed  to  the  exercise  of  love  to  God  than  to  one  another. 
And  we  have  made  some  progress  in  the  application,  t^ 
wav  of  inference ;  and  therein  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
—that  the  indisposition  of  man  to  the  love  of  God  is  a 
proof  of  his  being  in  a  lapsed  and  very  degenerate  cond  ition 
--4hat  this  degeneracy  must  consist  principally  in  the  de- 
pression of  the  mind  and  its  intellecmal  powers— 4hat  more 
especiallv  man  is  prejudiced  by  the  lapse  or  fall  with  re- 
spect to  nis  inclinations  towards  God — that  in  consequence 
of  this,  he  must  needs  be  at  a  great  distance  fhim  true  bless- 
edness, which  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  love  of 
God— and  in  the  next  place,  it  is  Ibrther  inferred,  that  there 
is  great  occasion  for  trequent  Gospel  preaching,  which  is 
the  method  instituted  by  Christ  for  restoring  and  reviving 
love  to  God  in  the  souls  of  men.  But  though  this  is  necessary, 
yet  we  are  also  to  know  that  it  is  not  sufficient ;  for  all 
the  preaching  in  the  world  cannot  alone  make  the  sensual 
heart  of  man  to  love  God.  And  therefore  we  proceed  to 
infer  farther, 


8bbii.it. 
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6.  That  since  men  are  so  rery  nnapt  to  lore  God,  and 
for  this  reason,  becatise  they  see  hira  not;  there  is  great 
need  of  the  communication  and  influence  of  thai  glorious 
vid  mighnr  Spirit  of  life  to  reliere  him  in  this  sad  extre- 
mity and  distress.  For  surely  it  is  a  verr  distressed  case, 
that  man  cannot  love  his  own  Maker,  the  ikithor  of  his 
life  and  being,  him  in  whom  is  his  eternal  hope,  and  all 
because  he  cannot  see  him.  It  is  a  case  that  calls  for  a 
very  great  and  powerful  hand  to  redress;  and  no  other 
hand  is  proportionable  to  the  exigence  thereof.  Though 
he  worlc  by  means,  and  even  by  that  of  the  Gh)spel  reve- 
lation, yet  It  doth  not  follow  that  the  means  will  do  the 
business  alone ;  but  the  contrary  follows,  that  because 
they  hm  means,  therefore  there  must  be  an  agent,  and  an 
efficient  to  use  them,  and  one  proportionable  to  the  work 
of  forming  and  disposing  the  spints  of  men  towards  God, 
that  they  may  be  capable  of  his  love,  and  admit  it  into 
their  hearts  so  as  to  rule  and  govern  there.  And  what  can 
do  this  but  the  Spirit  of  God  1  What  else  is  it  that  can 
awaken  and  rouse  the  dull,  sluf^gish,  drowsy  spirits  of 
men  1  What  else,  I  say,  can  quieken,  purify,  and  refine 
spirits  lost  in  pleasure  and  sense  1  The  way  of  bringing 
iny  soul  to  love  Grod,  is  to  give  it  the  spirit  of  love.  There 
is  no  other  way  of  doing  it.  Now  the  apostle  saTS,  that 
"  God  hath  given  to  us  not  the  spirit  of  fear ;  but  or  power, 
and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind,"  S  Tim.  i.  7.  One  and 
the  same  Spirit  is  aU  these  at  once.  And  till  that  Spirit  is 
given  US,  there  is  nothing  but  enmi^  and  disanection 
towards  God  ;  there  is  nothing  but  feebleness  and  impo- 
tence, as  to  any  thing  that  is  good  |  there  is  nothine  out 
distemperature  and  diseasedness  m  man,-  which  nave 
pierced  him  to  the  very  heart.  This  Spirit  therefore,  in 
reference  to  these  several  exigencies,  is  a  Spirit  of  love,  of 
power,  and  of  a  sound  mind.  That  same  Spirit  that  maices 
tbe  soul  capable  now  of  doing  things  that  reouire  power; 
that  same  Spirit  that  rectifies  the  mind,  and  heals  it  of 
those  distempers  under  which  it  Was  wasting  and  con- 
suming before,  is  a  spmrr  of  love.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
Spirit  eiven,  a  Spirit  superadded  to  our  own,  a  Spirit  that 
we  haa  not  before.  Inaeed  it  must  be  some  other  spirit 
than  ours,  which  must  render  us  capable  of  loving  C3od. 

You  know,  that  the  apostle,  recounting  the  several  fruits 
of  the  Spirit^  (as  he  had  done  those  of  the  flesh  before^  sets 
this  of  love  m  the  front  of  them.  •*  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
is  love,  joy,"  Ac.  Gal.  v.  22.  And  after  telling  us,  that 
"  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  car  heard,  neither  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  him ;"  (1  Cor.  ii.  9.)  he  tells  us  also  of 
a  Spirit  different  from  that  of  Uie  world,  the  Spirit  which 
is  of  God,  which  such  as  they  had  received.  "  We  have 
received,"  sajrs  he,  "not  the  Spirit  of  the  world,  but  the 
Spirit  which  is  of  God,"  1  Cor.  ii.  12.  And  in  this  same 
chapter,  wherein  is  our  text,  you  have  the  apostle  John 
speaking  to  this  very  case,  to  wit,  the  impossibility  of  our 
seeing  God :  **  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.  If  we 
love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us,  and  his  love  is  per- 
fected in  us.  Hereby  know  we  that  we  dwell  in  him  and 
he  in  us,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit,**  1  John 
iv.  12,  13.  Love  to  one  another  as  Christians  or  saints,  is 
also  a  fmit  of  that  same  blessed  Spirit.  And  if  there  be 
such  a  principle  of  love  within  us,  it  plainly  speaks  that 
God  dwells  in  us,  and  we  in  him,  and  tnat  he  hath  planted 
his  own  love  in  our  souls,  which  is  perfecting  there.  It 
is  manifest  now  that  he  hath  taken  possession  of  us,  and 
drawn  us  into  union  with  himself,  so  as  to  become  the 
great  Fountain  of  that  principle  of  love  in  us,  wherehy  we 
are  capable  oi  loving  him,  and  loving  such  as  are  his,  for 
his  sake. 

And  because  the  act  of  the  heart  in  loving  supposes 
some  foregoing  act  of  the  mind  by  which  the  ob)ect  is  per- 
eeived  to  be  lovely,  therefore  this  same  Spirit  is  elsewhere 
called  a  "Spirit  or  wisdom,  and  revelation,  In  the  know- 
ledge of  him,"  (Ephes.  L  17.)  whom  we  are  to  love.  The 
apostle  is  there  praying  earnestly  on  behalf  of  the  Ephe- 
sians,  that  this  Spirit  might  be  given  them,  by  which  they 
might  be  capable  of  knowing,  and  knowing  practically,  as 
the  word  briyvtoeis  signifies,  and  of  coining  mto  union  with 
that  blessed  One  that  is  known.  And  on  this  union  love 
hath  a  great  influence.  St.  John  says,  "  We  know  the 
Soa  of  God  id  come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding 


that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true;  and  we  are  in  hta 
that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the 
true  God  and  eternal  life,'*  1  John  v.  90.  The  understand- 
ing here  spoken  of  is  said  to  be  given  by  whieh  we  so 
come  to  know  God  in  Christ,  as  to  be  brought  into  uiion 
with  him  by  love:  it  is,  I  say,  a  given  thing,  men  have  it 
not  of  themselves. 

It  is  very  requisite,  and  therefore  I  so  long  insist  upon 
it,  that  we  understand  how  necessary  it  is,  that  there  be 
another  and  a  better  Spirit  than  our  own,  to  render  us 
cajpable  of  loving  Ghxl,  whom  we  have  not  seen ;  for  other- 
wise we  shall  never  love  beyond  the  sight  of  oar  own  eye. 
And  it  is  very  strange^  that  this  necessity,  since  the  case 
speaks  itself,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  so  often  declare  it, 
snould  be  no  more  understood.  If  there  be  no  such  neces- 
sity, what  is  the  reason  we  are  taught  to  "  pray  for  the 
Spirit,"  (Matt,  vii  9, 10, 11.)  as  starving*  children  do  for 
bread  1  That  we  are  bid  to  "  live  in  the  Spirit,"  (Gal.  v. 
2ft.)  "to  walk  in  the  Spirit,"  (Rom.  viii.  1.)  and  *^by  the 
Spirit  to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh  V  ver.  13.  And  are 
we  not  told,  that  we  must  "be  bom  of  the  Spirit,  or  else 
we  shall  never  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Grod  1"  John  iii. 
3.  All  this  is  plain  laneuago  one  wonld  think,  and  easy 
enough  to  be  understood  by  those  that  have  a  mind  fo  it. 
But  it  is  very  observable,  that  those  notions  which  tend  to 
make  as  little  as  possible  of  the  depravity  and  corruption 
of  man's  nature,  to  magnify  beyonc^  measure  the  power  of 
man  in  his  fallen  state,  to  depress  preaehing,  and  to  make 
light  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  are  aU  of  a  sort,  all  of  a  piece.  These  are  notions 
that  hang  upon  one  thread,  and  when  we  see  wherein  they 
issue  and  terminate,  we  mav  easily  discern  the  danger  of 
them ;  and  into  how  great  hazard  th^  bring  the  eternal 
concerns  of  the  souls  of  those  men^  who  suffer  themselvea 
to  be  tainted  with  them.    We  again  llirther  infer, 

7.  That  the  work  of  regeneration  must  needs  stand  in 
very  great  part  in  the  implanting  and  sealing  jn  the  souls 
of  men  such  principles,  as  may  directly  tend  to  control  the 
dictates  of  sense,  and  in  opposition  to  it  rule  and  govern 
in  men.  The  infirmity  ana  distemper  of  man's  nature 
easily  show^  wherein  this  cure  and  renovation  must  con- 
sist This  is  at  present  the  great  distemper  of  hu  soul,  it 
cannot  love  but  where  it  can  see.  It  is  th%  sig&t  of  the 
eye  that  carries  the  heart,  and  draweth  it  this  way  and  that 
way.  A  most  dreadflil  distemper  this !  But  as  we  know 
the  distemper,  we  know  wherein  the  cnre  must  consist. 
Regeneration  is  that  which  restores  the  man  to  his  right 
mind,  and  sets  things  to  rights  again  with  him.  Though 
his  former  state  is  express^  by  being  in  the  flesh,  he  is 
now  said  to  be  in  the  Spirit,  from  the  spiritual  fVame  cre- 
ated in  him  by  the  great  work  of  regeneration.  Thus,  says 
the  apostle,  "Ye  ace  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if 
so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you,"  Rom.  viii.  9. 
And  the  thing  produced  in  the  work  of  regeneration  is 
catted  ^irit.  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh, 
and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,"  John  ili.  C. 
While  man  is  in  flesh  he  is  capable  of  loving  nothing  but 
what  is  seen,  nothing  but  what  to  his  senses  appears  amia- 
ble and  lovely.  Herein  therefore  stands  the  work  of  re- 
generation, to  take  a  poor  sensual  creature,  a  mere  lump 
of  flesh,  and  to  make  him  !n)iritual ;  and  then  it  is  he  be- 
comes capable  of  loving  Goa.  There  must  be  a  new  cre- 
ation, ana  right  princmles  planted  in  the  mind,  to  influ- 
ence the  heart)  and  to  airect  and  determine  souls  towards 
God,  firom  whom  they  were  cut  off  and  so  dreadfully  alien- 
ated.   Again,  in  the 

8.  Place,  we  further  infer,  that  the  power  by  which  it 
comes  to  pass  that  there  are  any  lovers  or  God  in  the  world, 
is  highly  to  be  adored  and  magnified.  You  see  it  is  far 
more  difficult  to  Ibve  God,  whom  we  see  not,  than  our 
brother  whom  we  do  see.  How  then  can  this  difiiculty 
be  overcome,  unless  Divine  power  implant  this  principle 
of  love  1  We  ought  therefore  to  make  the  representation 
of  Aat  power,  that  hath  "wrought  this  work  in  us,  appear 
very  glorioas  in  our  own  eyes,  that  so  with  reference  to 
this  matter  our  hearts  may  oe  put  in  an  adoring  posture. 
Let  us  then  bless  and  adore  that  glorious  Being,  wno  hath 
done  such  a  thing  as  this ;  who  hath  made  a  stupid  sensual 
heart,  which  comd  never  rise  beyond  the  sphere  of  flesh, 
ascend  and  enlarge  itself,  and  fix  and  terminate  its  love 
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upon  the  blessed  God.  "  How  grettX  is  the  power"  (should 
one  say  that  finds  it  thns)  "  ^srhich.  hath  done  this  in  me ! 
to  make  a  clod  of  earth,  a  lump  of  clay;  to  loveGod! 
This  is  as  ffreat  a  thiog  as  out  of  stones  to  raise  up  child- 
ren unto  Abraham."  In  reality  we  ou^ht  not  to  think 
Httle  or  meanly  of  this.    And  again, 

9.  We  may  further  infer,  that  the  life  of  Christians  in 
this  world  cannot  bat  be  a  conflicting  life.  The  life  of  a 
Christian  as  such  must  be  influenced  throughout  by  the 
love  of  God.  He  is  to  act  accordiag  to  the  direction  of 
St.  Jnde,  "  Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  looking  for 
the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  Efe," 
ver.  21.  Is  this  the  business  of  a  Christian,  and  what 
must  be  his  very  Ufe  to  live  in  the  love  of  God  all  along  1 
then  he  must  indeed  live  a  conflicting  life  all  lus  days. 
That  is,  there  must  be  a  continual  conflict  kept  up  against 
imperious  sense,  and  its  dictates,  which  always  is  crying 
to  the  heart  of  man,  "  Love  what  is  seen,  wnat  you  per- 
ceive to  be  lovely:"  there  must,  I  saj,  be  a  continual 
striving  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian  a^mst  this :  since  he 
must  keep  up  a  continual  love  to  him  whom  ne  cannot 
see.  to  him  who  is  far  above  out  of  sight. 

This  showeth,  that  they  who  know  not  what  a  continual 
striving  against  sense,  its  dictates,  and  inclinations,  means, 
are  yet  to  learn  what  the  business  of  the  Christian  life  is. 
How  can  a  man  love  Gk>d  whom  he  seeth  not  1  When 
there  is  a  continual  difficulty,  there  must  be  a  continual 
striving  and  vigorous  endeavours  always  used.  Lovinp; 
God  is  not  swimming  down  with  the  stream  of  nature,  it 
is  Quite  another  thing.  And  agreeable  to  this,  what  a 
strife  is  represented  all  along,  throughout  the  seventh  chap- 
ter of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  between  the  "  law  of  the 
flesh,"  and  the  *'  law  of  the  mind ;"  the  inclinations  of 
sensual  nature,  and  the  spiritual  dictates  and  prescriptions 
which  are  by  the  apostle  called  "  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus,"  Rom.  viii.  3.  which  doth  as  it  were 
repeal  and  abrogate  the  law  of  sin  and  death;  and  so  far 
as  it  obtains,  delivers  a  man  from  its  impositions  and  im- 
perious commands,  which  lead  to  death. 

It  is  highly  needful  for  us  to  state  our  own  case  to  our- 
selves, and  to  consider  what  we  are  like  to  meet  with  in 
our  Christian  course ;  and  if  we  mean  to  persevere,  we 
must  resolve  upon  a  striving  conflicting  life  all  our  days, 
for  thus  it  must  be.  How  much  then  are  they  beside  the 
Christian  course,  who  know  not  what  it  is  to  strive  against 
any  inclination  of  their  own,  nor  to  oppose  the  earthly  ten- 
dencies of  iheir  own  spirits ;  who  can  never  find  occasion 
to  contend  with  themselves;  who  espy  no  fault  in  the 
temper  of  their  own  spirits,  but  carry  the  matter  to  them- 
selves as  if  all  were  well ;  who  can  pass  a  whole  day 
with  no  rebukes  nor  checks,  when  their  hearts  have  run 
after  their  eyes  only  i  These  persons  perhaps  have  never 
minded,  never  loved  any  thing  better  than  what  .came 
within  the  reach  of  their  senses,  or  could  be  seen  with  the 
eve ;  and  yet  they  are  innocent  creatures  in  their  imagina- 
tion, and  think  they  have  no  cause  to  blame  themselves. 
But  let  us  not  be  deceived,  who  see  that  the  life  of  a 
Christian  must  be  a  continiud  running  counter  to  a  man's 
own  eyes,  and  the  dictates  of  sense ;  since  these  prescribe 
to  a  man  to  love  only  what  he  sees,  whereas  certainlv  he 
is  no  Christian  who  liveth  not  in  the  love  of  God  whom 
he  doth  not  see.    In  the 

Last  place,  we  farther  infer,  that  the  proneness  of  men 
to  acquiesce  in  a  civil  deportment,  and  to  rest  in  the  mere 
formalities  of  religion,  hath  one  fixed  common  cause,  and 
that  is,  the  want  of  the  great  principle  of  love.  In  this  re- 
spect it  is  fit  that  we  should  consider  what  the  case  of  man 
is.  Men  are  very  apt  to  satisfy  themselves  with  a  fair  and 
unexeeptionable  carriage  to  others,  or  at  most  with  a  little 
formality  in  the  duties  of  religion,  and  never  look  further ; 
which  certainly  must  proceed  n-om  one  and  the  same 
cause,  namely,  the  want  of  love  to  God.  This,  I  say,  in 
the 

(1.)  Place,  is  the  reason  why  persons  are  so  prone  to 
acquiesce  in  a  fair  and  civil  deportment  towards  men.  It 
is  necessary  for  us  to  know  this,  that  so  the  danger  of  it 
may  be  more  carefully  avoided  and  deeply  dreaded.  What 
is  it  that  is  really  the  principle  of  duty  even  towards  men  1 
Certainly  it  is  love.  This  is  easy,  as  the  text  supposes, 
towards  men,  in  comparison  of  what  it  is  towards  God ; 


men  therefore  axe  apt  to  take  up  with  what  they  find  most 
easy. 

The  state  of  the  case  lieth  thus.  There  are  characters 
of  the  ancient  law,  which  God  at  the  creation  impressed 
upon  the  spirit  of  man ;  Lex  non  tcripta  sed  nata ;  T^c 
law  not  wniUnj  but  horn  wUk  f»,  as  one  heathen  writer  ex- 
presses U,  or  the  ytf/ios  jj|^ff(m{,  nabM'al  law,  as  another  hea- 
then writer  calls  it.  There  are,  I  say,  still  some  broken 
parts,  some  scattered  fragments,  some  dispersed  characters 
of  this  law,  which  was  oy  our  Maker  put  into  our  very 
firame,  which  lie  discomposed  and  dispersed  here  and  there 
in  men,  whereof  some  refer  to  our  duty  towards  God,  and 
others  to  our  duty  towards  men.  Those  relating  to  men 
are  more  legible,  are  oftener  read,  and  come  more  fre- 
ouently  under  view.  For  how  much  more  prevalent  is 
mis  sense  in  the  minds  of  men,  "  My  neighbour  is  not  to 
be  wronged  or  disobliged,"  than  this,  "  God  is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  neglected,  disobeyed  1"  Why,  the  matter  being 
so,  that  the  characters  representing  our  duty  to  men  are 
oftener  in  view,  and  so  more  frequently  furoished,  as  it 
were,  and  brightened,  than  those  which  express  our  duty 
to  God ;  bein^,  I  say,  more  frequently  reflected  upon,  they 
are  more  put  into  practice.  And  therefore  here  men  are 
apt  to  take  up,  sa3ring,  "  I  do  that  which  is  just,  honest, 
and  fair  before  men,  and  there  are  none  that  can  chargp 
me  with  the  contraiy."  And  so  they  think  their  case  is 
very  good. 

Indeed  there  are  several  things  concurring  to  make  such 
principles,  as  point  out  to  us  the  duties  we  owe  to  man, 
more  mfluential  upon  practice.  As  for  instance,  men  have 
sensible  kindnesses  from  one  another,  which  work  upon 
ingenuity,  and  so  influence  to  a  suitable  behaviour  to  them 
that  show  such  kindnesses.  When  they  receive  a  kind- 
ness from  the  hand  of  a  man,  it  is  from  a  visible  hand. 
They  see  who  doth  them  good.  Though  there  is  a  thou- 
sand times  more  good  done  them  by  the  invisible  God, 
but  his  invisible  hand  they  take  no  notice  of. 

Again,  they  are  sensible  continually  of  their  need  of 
men.  All  persons  sensibly  find  they  need  some  other,  for 
they  cannot  live  alone.  They  are  not  only  obliged  to  a 
mutual  dependence  upon  one  another,  but  they  are  verv 
sensible  or  it ;  and  therefore  are  apt  to  carry  it  so  much 
the  more  fairly  to  men,  as  those  who  stand  in  need  of  one 
another. 

Besides,  men  find  a  sensible  advantage  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  fair,  just,  and  honest  carriage  to  others.  ^  If  I 
have  not  the  repute  of  being  a  person  kind,  goodnatured, 
and  well-humoured.  I  shall  have  no  friend ;  nobody  will 
converse  with  me,  out  be  shy  of  me.  If  I  have  not  the 
reputation  of  heme  a  just  man,  honest  and  square  in  all 
my  dealings,  I  shall  have  no  trade,  no  one  will  trust  me, 
every  one  will  be  afraid  to  have  to  do  with  me."  These 
considerations  dispose  us  to  good  behaviour  towards  one 
another. 

Finally,  men  are  frequently  sensible  of  hurt  or  some 
great  inconveniences  accruing  to  them,  if  at  any  time  thej 
misbehave  themselves  to  others.  They  that  are  morose 
and  churlish  do  often  fall  upon  tempers  as  cross-grained 
and  perverse  as  their  own,  and  so  meet  with  such  measure 
as  they  bring.  If  they  be  Quarrelsome,  it  falls  out  some- 
times tnat  there  are  those  wno  will  ouarrel  with  them,  and 
will  not  take  an  affront  at  their  hands.  And  though  there 
are  some  that  scorn  the  tutorage  and  instruction  of  fear, 
which  should  govern  them  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs ; 

{ret  manv  others  are  more  prudent,  and  are  not  apt  to  fol- 
ow  the  nurry  of  their  own  pride  and  inclinations.  They 
consider  how  much  it  concerns  them,  not  to  provoke  these 
who  will  right  themselves,  nor  to  injure  those  who  will  be 
sure  to  meet  with  them  one  time  or  other.  Yea,  those 
who  are  more  considerate  will  be  very  cautious  how  they 
make  any  man  their  enemy,  even  the  meanest ;  for  no  man 
is  so  mean  but  it  may  be  some  time  or  other  in  his  power 
to  do  him  a  shrewd  turn. 

Such  inducements  there  are,  I  say,  as  these,  unto  a  fair 
and  unexceptionable  deportment  towards  men,  whom  we 
see  and  converse  with  every  day.  And  with  this  men  are 
inclined  to  take  up  their  rest ;  contenting  and  satisfying 
themselves  with  this,  that  they  carry  it  to  others,  so  as  that 
none  have  any  great  reason  to  find  fault  with  them,  and 
thereupon  think  that  God  will  fimd  none  neither. 
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(9l)  There  is  also  a  proneftess  ia  mankmd,  as  we  ob- 
served, to  take  op  with  rormality  in  the  matters  of  religion. 
For  wnat  besides  formality  can  there  be  in  the  reli|;ion  of 
those  who  loye  not  GKxi  7  If  I  pretend  to  worship  hun  and 
not  loFe  him,  though  I  spend  all  my  days  apon  mv  knees, 
will  it  signify  any  thing  as  to  real  I'eljgionl  But  oecause 
this  is  more  easy,  that  is,  bodily  exercise  than  that  of  love. 
or  an  inclination  of  mind  and  heart  to  God,  it  is  natural 
to  take  up  with  it  for  that  reason,  and  to  rest  there. 

The  Pharisees  among  the  Jews,  one  would  think,  should 
not  have  been  to  seek  where  religion  really  lay;  but,  alas ! 
where  did  they  place  theirs  1  In  ceremonial  sanctity^  in 
washing  their  hands  before  they  did  eat  bread,  in  cleansing 
their  cups  and  platters,  and  in  frequent  purifications  of 
themselves ;  all  which  they  made  to  be  as  significant  things, 
as  the  instituted  rites  of  worship  by  God  himself.  More- 
over they  were  very  exact  in  tithing  mint,  rue.  and  all  man- 
ner of  herbs,  wliile  in  the  mean  time  they  '*  passed  over 
judgment  and  the  love  of  God,'*  Luke  xi.  43.  What  a 
stnmge  oversight  was  this !  that  the  Pharisees,  those  de- 
vout men,  those  zealous  pretenders  to  the  greatest  strict- 
ness in  the  observance  or  the  law  of  God,  as  well  as  to  the 
profonndest  knowledge  of  it,  even  beyond  all  other  men, 
should  be  guilty  of  such  an  oversight  as  topass  over  the 
sum  and  substance  of  it,  to  wit,  thelove  of  God  I  And  yet 
our  Saviour  speaks  of  it  as  their  common  character.  If 
then  the  Pharisees,  those  knowing  and  strict  men,  as  they 
would  be  thought  to  be,  were  in  such  an  error  as  this  so 
commonly,  we  may  well  conclude  that  the  spirits  of  men 
are  generally  prone  to  acquiesce  in  the  mere  externals  of 
religion,  and  to  take  up  with  the  outside  thereof  without 
ever  going  any  further.  They  think  their  case  is  well 
enough  with  God  if  now  and  then  they  bow  the  knee, 
compliment  him  in  dutv,  and  put  on  some  face  and  show 
of  devotion ;  while  in  tne  mean  time  the  love  of  Qod  is  an 
unthought-of  thing.  So  that  how  many  must  say,  if  they 
would  speak  as  their  case  truly  is,  "  I  never  thought  that 
the  love  of  God  must  ^  into  my  worship.'*  Since  then 
the  proneness  of  mankind  to  acquiesce  in  a  fair  and  civil 
deportment,  and  in  the  mere  formalities  of  religion,  pro- 
ceeds from  one  common,  fixed  cause,  to  wit,  the  want  of 
this  Divine  principle  of  love,  it  is  necessary  that  we  con- 
sider the  matter,  lest  we  ourselves  be  thus  dreadfully  im- 
posed upon. 

And  now  to  conclude  this  first  part  of  our  subject,  it 
aDpears  that  temptations  to  atheism  must  needs  find  great 
advantages  in  the  temper  of  men's  spirits,  while  they  are 
so  depressed  and  overborne  by  sense.  For  its  essence, 
particularly  of  practical  atheism,  consists  in  the  alienation 
of  the  heart  from  Giod.  And  how  easy  a  step  is  it  from 
hence  to  speculative  atheism,  when  a  man  has  lived  so 
long  "  without  God  {^tot^  the  apostle's  phrase  is)  in  the 
world !"  Eph.  ii.  12.  For  if  he  do  not  love  God  whom  he 
hath  not  seen,  for  the  same  reason  he  will  not  fear  him ; 
neither  hope  nor  rejoice  in  him  as  his  chief  good.  How 
obvious  is  it  for  sueh  a  man  to  entertain  such  a  thought  as 
this  1  *'  Is  it  not  as  good  to  say,  there  is  no  God,  or  I  will 
own  none ;  as  to  sa^,  there  is  no  one  that  I  will  love  or 
fear,  nor  any  one  with  the  thoughts  of  whom  my  heart  is 
at  any  time  affected  1" 

Let  us  therefore  hence  take  occasion  to  admire  the  pa- 
tience, and  much  more  the  bounty,  of  God  towards  nis 
revolted  creatures  in  this  world.  How  wonderM  is  it  that 
be  spares  and  maintains  them  also !  that  he  should  make 
constant  provision  for  such  as  put  the  highest  affronts  and 
indignities  upon  him,  by  loving  and  preferring  his  own 
do5t,  before  him  who  formed  it  into  what  it  is ;  %  exalting 
the  work  of  his  hands  above  him ;  and  finally,  by  profusely 
bestowing  their  affections  on  the  creature,  out  none  upon 
€rod  the  great  Creator  of  all !  Do  not  we  think  this  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  endured  1  and  do  not  we  wonder  that  it  is 
actually  endured,  and  that  men  are  permitted  from  age  to 
age,  to  eontinne  in  this  course,  and  are  suffered  by^  ven- 
geance to  live,  when  the  whole  business  of  their  lives  is 
to  express  how  much  more  they  value  despicable  nothings, 
creatures  like  themselves,  than  the  great,  the  blessed,  and 
glorious  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth !  Certainly  it  should  be 
often  our  business  to  set  ourselves  to  admire  the  sparing 
and  aosta  inipg  mercy  which  God  exerciseth  towams  this 
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world,  while  this  is  the  state  of  things  between  him  and 
apostate  men. 


SERMON  v.* 

Wfi  have  hitherto  been  showing  vou  from  these  words, 
That  men  are  less  qpt  to  love  God  than  one  another,  prin- 
cipally for  this  reason,  because  God  is  not  the  object  of 
sight  as  men  are.    We  are  now  to  go  on  to  the 

SficoND  thing  observed  f^om  them,  namely,  That  we 
are  most  indispensably  obliged  to  the  exercise  of  this  duty, 
though  we  see  him  not,  and  therefore  notwithstanding  this 
excuse,  it  is  a  most  intolerable  thing  not  to  Jove  God. 

This  hath  its  manifest  ground  in  the  text,  and  doth  fun- 
damentally belong  to  the  apostle's  reasoning  in  this  place. 
For  the  argument  or  medium  which  he  reasons  from  is 
this,  that  if  we  do  not  lo7e  our  brother  whom  we  have 
seen,  then  we  cannot  so  much  as  love  Qod  whom  we  have 
not  seen.  By  which  he  endeavours  to  represent  how 
^ievous  a  thmg  it  would  be,  if  Christians  should  continue 
m  a  mutual  neglect  of  one  another.  Now  all  this  would 
&11  to  the  groimd,  and  signify  nothing,  if  they  were  dis- 
engaged from  loving  God  upon  the  account  of  his  invisi- 
bility. But  the  apostle  takes  it  for  granted,  that  all  men 
must  esteem  it  a  most  horrid  thing  to  be  convicted  of  not 
loving  God ;  otherwise  his  argument  would  be  altogether 
to  no  purpose.  For  it  might  have  been  replied  to  him, 
"  Though  we  be  convicted  of  this,  that  we  do  not  love  God, 
inasmuch  as  we  do  not  love  one  another,  yet  what  is  the 
inconvenience  of  sueh  a  neglect  1  We  grant  the  whole, 
but  what  are  the  ill  consequences  that  follow  upon  it  V^ 
Now  the  apostle  doubts  not  but  they  would  see  the  conse- 
quences, and  that  every  man  must  needs  take  it  to  be  an 
intoleraoly  hateful  thing  to  pass  for  one  that  is  no  lover  of 
God.  This  therefore  is  supposed  by  the  apostle  as  a  fun- 
damental circumstance  in  ois  discourse — that  not  to  love 
God,  though  we  see  him  not,  is  a  most  horrid  hateful 
thing,  as  well  as  absolutely  inexcusable. 

Now  as  this  is  plainly  to  be  collected,  so  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  be  insistea  upon.  For  as  it  is  apparent,  that  as  men 
commonly  do  not  love  God,  or  at  least  are  less  disposed  to 
it,  because  they  see  him  not;  so  they  are  very  apt  to  ex- 
cuse and  exempt  themselves  from  guilt  upon  this  account. 
"  Why  should  I  look  upon  it,"  says  one,  ^'  as  so  abomina- 
ble a  tning  not  to  live  in  the  exercise  of  love  to  God  1  He  is 
out  of  sight,  sure  he  expects  no  such  thing  from  us  who 
cannot  see  him,  and  who  live  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
him  I" — What  multitudes  are  there  who  can  wear  out  the 
whole  time  of  life,  and  never  char^  themselves  with  any 
fault  all  their  days  for  not  having  lived  in  the  love  of  Goal 
As  if  the  old  heathenish  maxim  were  their  settled  notion, 
Q^a  supra  nos^  nihU  ad  not ;  We  have  nothing  to  do  toith 
what  is  80  far  above  us. 

And  besides,  this  is  not  only  the  latent  sense  of  most  of 
that  which  lies  closely  wrapt  up  even  in  the  very  inwards 
of  their  souls,  to  wit,  that  they  have  little  to  do  with  God, 
and  need  not  concern  themselves  about  him ;  but  it  is  also 
what  many  have  the  confidence  to  speak  out,  and  to  de- 
clare in  plain  express  words.  It  is  very  notorious  that 
there  are  sundry  persons  in  the  world,  not  of  one  denomi- 
nation or  party  only  among  the  professors  of  the  Christian 
name,  who  are  not  afraid  to  avow  this  very  sense  Those 
who  have  made  it  their  concern  to  look  into  the  doctrines 
that  have  been  handed  about  in  the  Christian  world,  do 
well  know  whose  casuistical  divinity  this  is,  "  That  we 
are  not  obliged  to  love  G}od,  unless  it  be  once  or  twice  a 
year."  Or  as  some  have  presumed  to  say,  "  If  it  be  only 
once  in  a  man's  life-time  it  may  serve  the  turn  "  as  a 
worthy  person,  now  removed  from  us,  hath  largely 
shown ;  as  also  what  the  morals  and  practical  divinity  of 
that  sort  of  men  are.  And  another*  of  quite  a  different 
strain,  who  ha^  disciples  more  than  a  good  many  in  our 
time,  in  his  discourse  of  the  human  nature,  would  slily 
insinuate,  that  we  are  not  obliged  at  all  to  formal  direct 
acts  of  love  to  God,  from  this  very  passage  of  Scripture  in 
aHobbes. 
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•he  nert  chapter  of  this  epistle,  This  is  the  love  of  God, 
.fiat  we  keep  his  commandments,  1  John  y.  3.  As  if  be- 
cause the  apostle  would  there  include  all  the  external  ef- 
fects virtually  in  the  prijiciple,  it  was  therefore  fit  to  ex- 
clude the  principle  itself  by  the  external  effects.  Nor  in- 
deed was  there  ever  any  time  or  age  wherein  the  heart  and 

e  of  practical  religion  and  godliness  were  so  openly 
jtruck  at  as  in  our  days,  by  the  perverse  notions  of  some, 
and  the  scorns  of  others :  as  if  it  were  thought  a  very  fea- 
<;ible  thing  to  jeer  religion  out  of  the  world ;  and  that  men 
ought  to  bie  ashamed  to  profess  love  to  God,  because  they 
can  have  the  impudence  and  be  so  daring  as  to  laugh  at 
this  and  such  like  things. 

We  are  therefore  so  much  the  more  concerned  to  bestir 
ourselves,  and  to  look  more  narrowly  into  the  very  grounds 
and  bottom  of  our  own  practice  in  the  wnjs  of  religion. 
We  afe  to  consider  whetner  indeed  we  have  a  reason  to 
oblige  us  to  be  godly,  yea  or  no ;  and  especially  is  it  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  defend  this  great  principle  and  summary 
of  all  godliness,  Tke  love  of  God.  Pot  certainly  if  we 
must  yield  to  the  extinction  of  this  principle,  if  a  love  to 
God  may  be  banished  from  among  us,  we  turn  all  our  re- 
ligion into  nothing  else,  but  a  mere  piece  of  pageantry. 
How  vain  and  foolish,  how  absurd  and  ridiculous,  things 
were  the  forms  of  religion,  which  we  keep  up  from  time  to 
time,  supposing  this  great  radical  principle  was  to  have  no 
place  nor  exercise  among  us!  To  come  together,  and  make 
a  show  of  devotion  toliim  whom  we  do  not  love,  nor  think 
ourselves  obliged  to  love,  is  nothing  but  inconsistency  and 
contradiction.  And  those  who  came  on  such  terms,  as  oft 
as  they  undertake  to  worship  God,  must  needs  offer  nothing 
but  the  sacrifices  of  fools.  But  it  is  our  business  to  defend 
this  principle ;  to  vindicate  it  agaitast  every  thing  that  can 
be  alleged  against  it  by  those  who  would  excuse  them- 
selves irom  the  obligation  to  this  duty,  from  their  not  seeing 
God.  And  that  we  may  the  more  fitly  prosecute  the  pre- 
sent design,  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  these  two  things. 

I.  To  show  the  vanity  and  impertinence  of  this  excuse 
for  not  loving  God,  to  wit,  our  not  seeing  him. 

II.  To  demonstrate  the  intolerable  heinousness  of  this 
sin  notwithstanding,  and  to  show  its  horrid  nature  though 
Grod  is  not  visible  to  us.  Because  persons  are  apt  upon  this 
ground  or  reason  either  totally  to  excuse  themselves,  as  if 
there  were  no  iniquity  at  all  in  it ;  as  there  are  multitudes 
of  people  who  can  pass  over  their  days  one  after  another, 
without  any  emotion  of  heart  to  love  towards  C3od  at  all : 
or  else  because  if  they  cannot  obtain  of  themselves  against 
the  clearest  light  to  believe  it  is  no  sin ;  yet  they  would 
&in  have  il  to  be  only  a  peccadillo,  or  a  very  little  one. 
"  God,  say  they,  cannot  expect  much  love  from  those  who 
cannot  see  him !  or  that  such  beings  to  whom  he  is  invisi- 
ble should  mind  him  much,  or  concern  themselves  with 
him  from  day  to  day !"  Therefore  I  say,  we  shall  endea- 
vour both  to  show,  how  most  impertinently  this  is  alleged 
as  an  excuse  for  not  loving  Gkxl.  or  how  unreasonable  it 
is  to  infer  from  his  invisibility,  that  we  are  under  no  such 
obligation :  and  after  that,  to  represent  to  you  the  hateful 
nature  of  the  sin :  or  to  show,  that  if  we  love  not  God,  it 
is  not  only  a  sin  notwithstanding  this  pretence,  but  a  most 
prodigious  and  horrid  one  too. 

I.  That  we  may  evince  to  jou  the  vanity  of  this  excuse, 
or  the  impertinency  of  alleging  that  we  are  not  obliged  to 
love  Grod,  because  we  see  him  not,  there  are  these  two 
things  that  we  charge  this  excuse  with,  and  shall  labour  to 
make  out  concerning  it ;  to  wit,  that  it  is  both  invalid  and 
absurd.  It  is  invalid,  because  it  hath  nothing  in  it  which 
a  valid  excuse  ought  to  have.  And  it  is  monstrously  ab- 
surd, and  draws  most  intolerable  ill  consequences  after  it, 
if  such  an  excuse  should  be  admitted  in  such  a  case. 

1.  I  shall  show  the  insufficiency  of  this  excuse,  or  that 
it  is  vain  and  hath  nothing  in  it  which  a  valid  excuse 
should  have.  "  We  do  not  see  Grod,  therefore  we  are  not 
concerned  to  love  him."  This  will  easily  be  made  out  to 
you  thus.  Whenever  an^  thing  is  charged  upon  us  by  a 
law,  and  the  exception  lies  not  against  the  authority  of 
the  lawgiver,  but  only  the  matter  of  the  law  as  applied  to 
us,  no  excuse  can  be  valid  in  that  ca.se,  but  where  tne  mat- 
fa  Ai  Epieanw  UmMir  ooofbnedi  thii  to  be  a  proleptie  nntion,  that  pm- 
f  man's  nMion,  lo  aa  that  he  needs  not  atyiie  the  matter  with  Mm- 
ho  will  but  read  what  is  written  in  his  own  soal,  must  read  iJks 
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ter  brought  in  excuse  shall  be  able  to  prove  one  of  these 
two  things:  either  that  what  is  enjoined,  is  in  itseTf  im- 
possible to  us,  or  at  least  that  it  is  unfit  and  unreasonable 
to  be  expected  from  us.  But  our  not  seeing  Grod  can 
never  infer  either  of  these.  It  neither  renders  our  loving 
him  impossible ;  nor  unfit  and  imreasonable,  supposing  it 
to  be  possible. 

(1.)  Our  not  seeinp^God  doth  not  render  our  loving  him 
impossible.  This  it  is  needful  for  us  rightly  to  understand 
before  we  proceed  any  further.  The  thing  that  we  intend 
to  make  out  to  you  is,  not  that  it  is  pibssible  to  us  to  love 
God  by  our  own  natural  power.  You  have  heard  already 
enough  to  the  contrary.  He  can  never  be  truly  loved  by 
us,  till  the  Spirit  of  love  is  given  us:  which  is  also  at  the 
same  time  a  Spirit  of  power,  and  of^  a  sound  mind.  Till 
then,  I  say,  it  is  impossible  that  any  should  love  Grod. 
But  when  he  implants  this  principle  in  us,  he  doth  not 
therefore  render  himself  visible  to  our  bodily  eye,  which  is 
the  seeing  here  meant,  for  we  must  understand  the  word 
in  the  same  sense  in  both  parts  of  the  text.  All  that  we 
have  to  evince  then  is,  that  our  not  seeing  God  as  we  do 
our  brother,  does  not  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  love 
him.  So  that  our  present  inquiry  is  not  concerning  the 
power,  that  gives  the  principle  of'^love ;  but  only  concera- 
mg  the  means  that  should  be  made  use  of^  in  order  to  the 
begetting  or  planting  that  principle.  Which  being  under- 
stood, the  several  considerations  following  will  plainly 
evince  to  us,  that  our  not  seeing  Qod  doth  not  render  it 
imnossible  to  us  to  love  him. 

Ist,  Consider  that  the  sight  of  our  eye  is  not  the  imme- 
diate cause  or  inducement  of  love  to  any  thing,  but  only 
a  means  to  beget  an  apprehension  in  our  minds  of  the 
loveliness  of  the  object.  And  then  it  is,  that  is,  upon  the 
perception  of  this  loveliness,  that  we  are  brought  lo  love 
the  object  itself.  For  after  the  sight  of  the  eye  there  must 
pass  in  the  mind  an  act  of  the  judgment  upon  the  object, 
before  we  can  be  brought  to  love  it;  otherwise  we  should 
love  or  hate  every  thing  that  we  see  promiscuously,  and 
not  distinguish  objects  of  love  from  objects  of  hatred.  It 
is  only  the  apprehension  of  the  mind,  even  in  reference  to 
objects  of  sight,  that  brings  us  to  love  them.  If  there  be 
any  other  means  of  begetting  an  apprehension  in  our  mmd 
concerning  such  and  such  objects,  that  they  are  lovely  and 
fit  to  be  loved,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  see  them 
with  our  eyes.    To  this  we  addf, 

2dly,  Tnere  are  other  sufficient  means  to  possess  our 
minds  with  an  apprehension  of  the  loveliness  of  an  object, 
and  more  especially  those  objects  that  are  never  liable  lo 
the  sight  of  our  eye.  We  do  not  need  to  insist  much  on  so 
plain  a  case.  It  is  plain  that  there  are  sundry  ways,  by 
which  the  apprehension  of  the  loveliness  even  of  an  invi- 
sible object,  may  come  to  have  place  in  us ;  invisible  at 
least  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  our  eye.  To  be  a 
little  particular  here : 

There  is,  for  instance,  with  respect  to  the  unseen  God, 
naturally  a  divine  impression  upon  the  minds  of  men,  by 
which,  when  they  are  put  upon  reflection,  they  must  needs 
own  that  he  is  not  only  a  lovely,  but  the  most  lovely  and 
amiable  object,  and  has  the  best  right  to  claim  their  love. 
Whosoever  they  are  that  do  acknowledge  a  God,  b  must 
also  read  such  attributes  and  properties  of  the  being  of 
Gk>d  engraven  there,  importing  that  he  is  the  first  and  su- 
preme object  of  our  love.  No  one  that  acknowledgeth  a 
God,  but  presently  acknowledgeth  too,  that  he  is  good ; 
that  he  is  true ;  tnat  he  is  holy ;  that  he  is  wise ;  and  the 
like.  And  then  his  own  heart  must  tell  him,  whether  he 
will  or  no,  that  he  ought  to  be  loved  above  all. 

Again,  our  own  reasonings  from  the  manifest  visible 
effects  and  characters  of  Divine  wisdom,  and  power,  and 
goodness,  that  are  to  be  seen  every  where,  may  also  beget 
an  apprehension  or  judginent  in  us  that  he  should  and 
ought  to  be  loved.  Do  we  live  in  a  world  full  of  the  Divine 
glory,  that  arrayeth  and  clotheth  every  thing  we  can  cast 
our  eyes  upon  -,  and  do  we  want  ground  to  perceive,  that 
this  is  the  lovely  Object  that  ought  to  captivate  all  hearts, 
and  draw  into  a  closure  with  itself  the  will  of  every  intel- 
ligent creature  1    Moreover, 

thtrtUaOod.  Sea  mm  oftUs  in  the  Avtbofi  LhriwTMB|ile,Ftot  L 
Chap,  a 
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The  express  testimony  of  the  Gospel  is  another  means 
more  apt  still  to  beget  this  apprehension  within  ns,  that 
Ood  is  one  we  shoold  love,  and  whose  excellencies  do 
every  way  entitle  him,  with  a  roost  indisputable  right,  to 
the  highest  degree  and  sapreipacy  of  our  loye.  "  No  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time  "  John  i.  18.  What  then  1  Is 
it  therefore  impossibte  that  ne  should  be  loved  1  Hath  not 
"his  only-begotten  Son,  who  was  in  the  bosom  of  the 
F^her,  declared  or  revealed  him  V'  Surely  he  hath  made 
such  a  declaration  of  him,  given  such  a  prospect  and  view 
of  him  to  the  world,  as  that  every  one  who  will  believe  a 
God,  and  receive  his  report,  must  confess  him  to  be  the 
most  amiable  and  excellent  Being.  Here  all  hearts  ought 
to  meet  and  unite ;  and  this  ought  to  be  the  universal 
centre  of  love.  "  He  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to 
himself;"  (2  Cor.  v.  19.)  giving  mankind  a  lovely  prospect 
of  himself.  And  in  him,  who  is  Emmanuel,  God  with  us, 
he  is  ready  to  communicate  him<«lf,  and  to  draw  souls  into 
union  with  him,  and  to  a  participation  of  his  own  likeness 
and  felicity.  Who  then  is  there  but  must  acknowledge, 
that  upon  this  representation  he  lays  a  just  claim  to  our 
highest  love  ?    Finally, 

There  is  also  the  inward  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  which  the  want  of  seeing  Gk>d  is  abundantly  supplied. 
It  is  true,  this  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation,  by  which 
we  come  lo  the  practical  knowledge  of  Qod  so  as  to  love 
him,  is  but  the  portion- of  a  few.  But  it  is  in  the  mean 
time  the  great  fault  and  wickedness  of  every^  one  who 
seeks  it  not,  values  it  not,  and  makes  it  not  his  business, 
wiih  an  earnest  and  r&stless  importunity,  to  sue  for  it  till 
it  is  obtained.  God  hath  given  no  man  any  cause  to  de- 
spair; bui  if  he  seek  that  Spirit,  bv  which  ne  may  be  so 
Imown  as  to  be  certainly  loved,  he  bath  given  him  ground 
to  hope  that  he  shall  have  that  knowledge  of  him,  which 
shall  be  efficacious  of  that  love.  God  has  given  no  p^ound 
to  any  to  despair,  or  fear  that  they  shall  seek  in  vam ;  but 
as  our  Saviour  says  in  this  very  case,  If  they  seek,  they 
shall  find,  for  he  is  more  ready  to  give  the  Hdly  Spirit, 
than  parents  are  to  give  bread  rather  than  a  stone  to  their 
children,  Matt.  vii.  7—- 11.  And  now  that  there  are  so 
many  ways  for  conveying  the  apprehension  into  the  mind, 
which  is  to  be  the  immediate  parent  of  love,  to  wit,  that 
this  object  is  most  amiable ;  it  is  more  evident,  that  the 
not  seeing  God,  doth  not  render  it  impossible  for  him  to 
be  loved.    And  we  may  further  consider  to  this  purpose, 

Sbdly,  That  in  sundry  cases  besides,  other  means  than 
sij^ht,  do  suffice  to  convey  such  apprehensions  into  the 
mind,  as  to  excite  and  raise  proportionable  affisctions  in 
the  soul.  Then  why  should  it  not  be  so  in  this  easel  For 
what  can  any  man  say  why  he  ought  not  to  be  moved  by 
SQch  apprehensions  concerning  God,  as  are  by  other  means 
brought  into  his  mind  than  by  sight  1  What !  do  you  love 
nothine,  do  you  never  find  your  hearts  taken  with  any 
thing,  DiU  that  which  your  eyes  have  seeni  Is  it  an  impos- 
sible thing,  or  what  your  ears  never  heard  of,  for  a  person 
to  love  only  n]>on  report,  as  bein^  informed  of  such  and 
such  excellencies  and  perfections  in  the  object  ^  Have  not 
many  been  taken  with  the  description  of  a  country  they 
hare  not  seen  1  Or  do  we  think  it  impossible  for  a  blind 
man  to  love  his  children,  his  wife,  his  friend  1  Do  we 
imagine  that  such  persons,  because  they  can  see  nothing, 
can  therefore  love  nothing  1  Do  you  not  love  your  life  1 
You  cannot  see  that,  but  only  in  the  effects ;  and  in  the 
effects  also  yon  may  see  the  blessed  God  himself,  who  is 
the  life  of  your  life.  And  who  can  deny,  that  they  have 
notions  in  their  own  minds  of  things  that  are  altogether 
unliable  to  sight ;  which,  if  they  will  but  ask  themselves 
the  question,^  they  must  acknowledge  to  be  lovely,  and 
whicn  many  are  actually  brought  to  love.  For  instance, 
the  notions  of  truth ;  the  abstract  ideas  of  this,  and  that, 
and  the  other  virtue ;  thin^  that  are  never  discoverable 
by  the  eye :  who  that  considers,  but  must  acknowledge  a 
loveliness  m  them?  And  how  many  in  fact  are  brought 
into  a  real  and  hearty  love  with  such  fair  and  orderly  con- 
textures of  truth,  when  they  see  things  do  well  cohere  and 
hang  together  1  The  ideas  of  jostice,  fortitude,  bumili^, 
patience,  temperance ;  how  niany  are  there  that  do  really 
We  and  admire  these  virtues,  though  they  only  perceive 
the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  them  by  the  mind,  and  in 
their  effects  1 


So  then  it  is  no  impossible  thing  that  there  may  be  that 
apprehension  in  the  mmd  concerning  God,  upon  which  ha 
shall  be  confessed  to  be  lovely^  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
loved  though  he  is  never  to  be  seen.  The  case  is  the  same 
as  to  other  affections,  and  there  is  a  parity  of  reason  be- 
tween them.  If  it  were  impossible  to  love  any  thing  but 
what  one  sees,  we  are  proportionably  inca;Hible  of  fearing, 
bating,  or  admiring  any  thinpf  but  what  we  see.  But  let 
any  one  ask  himself  the  question,  whether  he  is  not  many 
times  offended  at  the  mention  of  things  he  doth  not  see ; 
and  whether  his  heart  is  not  really  afhiid  of  things  as  yet 
invisible :  or  whether  he  hath  not  been  many  times  raised 
into  an  aomiration  of  sundry  things,  of  which  he  has  only 
heard  the  report.    And  again,  I  add  in  the  next  place, 

4thly,  That  many  persons  have  lived  in  this  world  in 
bodies  of  flesh  as  we  do,  exercising  a  holy  love  to  God, 
notwithstanding  they  never  saw  him.  Therefore  it  is  no 
impossible  thing ;  for  what  has  been,  may  be,  according 
to  the  old  maxim.  Quod  fieri  poiuU^  potest.  Do  we  think 
that  there  have  been  no  lovers,  of  God  in  the  world,  who 
have  lived  in  bodies  and  depended  on  sense  as  we  do  1 
God  knows  there  have  been  but  few,  in  any  time  or  age  of 
the  world ;  yet  have  there  not  been  some  who  have  loved 
him,  and  have  not  loved  their  lives  unto  the  death  for  his 
sake  1  What  professions  of  love,  what  raptures  of  phrase 
and  expression,  do  we  find  many  times  in  Scripture  fyom 
those  whose  hearts  were  full  of  and  overflowed  with  love  1 
When  the  fire  burned  within,  it  could  not  be  withheld 
firom  fiaming  out.  "  I  will  love  thee,  O  Lord,  my  strength," 
says  David ;  and  again,  "  I  love  the  Lord,"  that  is,  irom 
my  very  bowels,  "  because  he  hath  heard  my  voice  and  my 
supplications,"  rsalm  xviii.  1.  cxvi.  1.  How  Aill  are  the 
Psalms  of  these  expressions  I  and  we  must  suppose  the 
Psalmist  to  be  fall  or  an  answerable^  sense.  "  As  the  hart 
panteth  for  the  water-brooks,  sopanteth  my  soul  after  thee, 

0  God  1  My  soul  fainteth  for  God,  for  the  livinp  God ; 
when  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  Godi"  xlii.  1,  2. 
'*  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  Hosts  V* 
Ixxxiv.  1.  "  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that  will 

1  seek  after ;  that  I  may  dWell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord, 
and  to  inquire  in  nis  temple  "  xxvii.  4.  "  For  whom  have 
I  in  heaven  but  theel  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I 
desire  beside  thee,"  Ixriii.  26. 

Sach  expressions  as  these  verbal  ones,  and  some  sig- 
nificandy  real  actions  and  sufferines  on  the  account  of 
love  to  God,  will  not  suffer  us  to  doubt  but  that  there  have 
been  true  lovers  of  Gk)d,  whatever  there  are  in  our  days. 
And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  there  are  some  even  now.  How- 
ever it  is  to  be  feared,  that  there  are  persons  in  the  world 
who  are  heartily  grieved,  and  vexed  at  the  very  heart,  that 
there  shoald  be  such  expressions  as  these  now  mentioned, 
in  those  writings  whicn  they  think  it  convenient  to  ac- 
knowledge as  divine.  For  if  they  did  not  think  thus,  how 
loudly  and  clamorously  would  David  and  thoso  wlio 
speak  such  words,  have  oeen  cried  out  upon ;  and  perhaps 
be  chBTfed  with  oeing  fanatics  and  enthusiasts,  as  much 
as  any  in  our  days ! 

And  that  an  unseen  God  should  be  loved,  and  an  unseen 
Christ,  who  is  also  out  of  sight,  is  spoken  of  in  Scriptura 
not  only  as  the  true  character ^  but  the  high  glory  of  Chris- 
tian believers.  '*  Whom  having  not  seen,"  says  St.  Peter, 
"  ye  love ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  be- 
lieving:, ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory," 
1  Pet.  i.  8.  This  is  not  barely  affirmed,  concerning  these 
primitive  Christians,  but  spoken  of  them,  as  th^ir  high 
praise  and  encomium ;  as  being  a  discovery  of  the  refined- 
ness,  excellency,  and  greamess  of  their  spirits,  who  could 
so  far  lift  up  themselves  above  sense  ana  sensible  things, 
as  to  place  their  highest  and  most  vigorous  love  upon  an 
unseen  object    That  was  glorious  joy,  and  glorious  love, 

{>laced  upon  what  was  not  seen ;  a  deserving  object,  at 
east  believed  to  be  such,  though  not  seen. 

And  so  it  is  we  know  that  the  blessed  Grod  becomes 
visible.  "  By  faith  Moses  endured,  as  seeing  him  who  is 
invisible^"  Efeb.  xi.  27.  The  word  of  Gtod  is  a  representa 
tion  of  himself,  and  makes  report  of  all  the  glorious  excel- 
lencies belonging  to  him.  Among  the  rest  this  is  his  pe- 
culiar and  di^inguishing  attribute,  **  that  he  cannot  lie," 
Heb.  vi.  18.   His  truth  is  one  of  those  excellencies;  there* 
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foTf  It  is  impossible  that  he  shonld  misrepresent  himiself, 
or  say  that  ne  is  other  than  he  is,  "  For.''  as  the  apostle 
sa^s,  "what  man  knoweth  the  things  or  a  man,  save  the 
spirit  of  man  ivhich  is  in  him  1  even  so  the  thin^  of  Grod 
knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  Gtod."  1  Cor.  li.  11.  He 
sure  caA  best  tell  vhat  aa  excellent  ana  glorious  Being  he 
is ;  and  as  he  has  told  us  he  is  such  a  one,  (which  it  was 
impossible  he  should  do  if  he  were  not  really  possessed  of 
those  excellencies,)  then  there  is  all  the  reason  m  the  world 
to  acknowledge,  that  he  ought  to  be  loved  infinitely  above 
all.  And  this  hath  been  the  sense  of  manv,  whose  practice 
also  hath  been  answerable  to  it ;  who  have  been  in  this 
-world,  living  in  tabernacles  of  clay  and  earth  as  we  do. 
Therefore  it  follows,  that  it  is  no  impossible  thing  that 
Gkxl  shonld  be  loved,  though  he  be  not  seen.  And  sup- 
posing it  not  impossible,  then, 

In  tne  next  place,  it  is  easy  to  be  proved  also,  that  it  is 
not  unfit  to  love  Gk)d,  for  that  reason.  Sundry  suggestions 
might  be  used  to  enforce  this,  and  afterwards  the  absurdi* 
ties  of  this  excuse  might  also  be  brought  in  view.  Indeed 
I  have  had  it  most  in  my  eye,  to  expose  this  absurd  prin- 
ciple, that  men  have  no  need  to  concern  themselves  with 
thmg^  unseen ;  I  would  fain,  I  say,  drive  it  out  of  the 
world.  And  if  men  would  but  examine  it  thorons'hly,  it 
would  appear  to  them  monstrously  absurd.  To  uo  this, 
therefore,  and  set  it  before  their  eyes,  would  be  worth  our 
time,  and  shall  accordingly  be  done  hereafter 


SERMON  VL* 

Upon  the  latter  part  of  the  text  lies  the  main  weight  of 
the  discourse  we  have  in  hand.  "  How  can  he  love  God 
whom  he  hath  not  seen  V*  In  which  it  is  plainlv  implied, 
that  we  are  still  perpetually  bound  to  love  God,  notwith- 
standing his  being  invisible.  And  the  vehemence  of  the 
apostle's  expostulation  here,  implies  it  to  be  a  most  in- 
tolerable thmg  not  to  do  so.  And  therefore  we  have 
observed. 

That  not  to  love  Qod  is  a  sin  most  horrid  and  heinous, 
notwithstanding  the  excuse  that  we  see  him  not.  Here  we 
proposed  in  the 

I.  Place,  to  show  the  vanity  and  impertinence  of  this 
excuse;  and  then, 

II.  To  demonstrate  the  heinousness  of  this  sin,  and  its 
horrid  nature. 

In  order  to  evince  the  impertinence  of  this  excuse,  there 
were  two  things  which  it  was  charged  with ;  to  wit,  that 
it  has  nothing  which  a  valid  excuse  snould  have ;  ana  if  it 
could  be  admitted,  it  would  draw  the  worst  consequences 
afterit. 

1.  It  is  insufficient,  as  we  have  observed,  to  allege  this 
as  an  excuse  for  not  loving  God;  that  we  see  him  not;  be- 
cause it  is  not  for  this  reason  impossible,  nor  unfit,  that 


(1.)  It  is  not  impossible.    For  the  sight  of  our  eye  is 


Qod  should  require  this  by  a  law.* 

(1.^  It  is  not  impossible.  For  t 
not  tne  immediate  cause  of  our  loving  any  thing,  but  only 
the  medium  by  which  the  mind  discerns  the  loveliness  of 
the  object.  For  there  are  other  means  besides  this  of  sight, 
to  possess  our  minds  with  the  love  of  certain  things.  And 
since  there  are  such  in  the  present  case,  which  lead  us  to 
the  loiKe  of  Gtod,  and  have  actually  led  others  to  it,  it  is 
therefore  possible  to  be  done,  and  is  by  no  means  an  im- 
proper thmg  to  be  the  matter  of  a  law.  We  now  pro- 
ceed, 

(3.)  To  show  that  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  law ;  or,  that 
it  cannot  with  any  colour  be  pretended,  that  it  was  an  pn- 
fit  thing  that  Qod  should  lay  a  law  upon  men,  dwellin|^  in 
flesh  as  we  do,  obliging  them  to  love  an  invisible  bemg. 
We  shall  here  first  examine  what  can  be  pretended  ttom 
God's  invisibility,  to  make  it  unfit  to  oblige  men  by  a  law 

•  Preadiod  SapCenbersnh,  l«7f. 

a  H«re  we  ■howed  Uiat  if  aar  Unoff  be  broaiAit  in  eieuse  for  not  obeying 
the  law,  and  the  exception  ii  not  anjnst  the  authority  of  the  law-eiver,  but 
10  the  matter  of  the  law,  that  which  ia  aUeged  as  a  rafid  exeuee.  nmrt  be 
able  to  evince  one  of  theee  two  thinga :  either  that  the  thing  etQoined  by  tfau 
kw,  ia  impoMible  to  them  on  wliom  it  ia  er\joined  ;  or  that  at  least,  ttioogn 
ponible,  yot  it  ii  unfit,  and  therefore  unreasonable  to  bo  impoeed.   Neither 


to  love  him ;  and  then  lay  down  som^  considerations  to 
evince  that  it  is  most  reasonable  and  fit  that  men  should, 
notwithstanding,  be  under  this  obligation. 

1st,  Let  us  examine  what  may  be  thought  of  as  a  pre- 
tence to  the  contrary,  or  alleged  against  the  obligation  of 
this  law.  Perhaps  some  mav  object  against  it  afler  this 
manner :  **  That  admitting  what  hath  been  proved,  that  it 
is  no  impossible  thin^  that  Gud  should  be  loved  by  men 
who  see  him  not ;  vet  it  doth  not  therefore  follow  that  it  is 
the  fit  matter  of  a  law.  Manv  things  are  possible,  yet  very 
unfit  to  be  enjoined,  especially  those  things  which  are  im 
suitable  to  the  common  inclination  of  a  peofde.  The 
wisdom  of  law-givers  teacheth  them  to  study  the  temper  of 
their  subjects,  and  to  suit  their  laws  to  them ;  and  it  would 
be  thought  very  unfit  and  improper  to  make  laws,  that 
should  cross  the  common  genius  or  the  people ;  and  to  urge 
the  observance  of  them.  But  now  the  dependance  that  we 
have  upon  sense,  cannot  but  infer  a  dismclination  to  the 
love  of^such  things  as  sight  cannot  reach,  nor  come  within 
the  sphere  and  cognizance  of  our  senses.  To  apply  this 
to  the  present  case.  Every  man,  by  consulting  himself, 
may  find  a  disinclination  in  his  own  heart  to  the  exercise  • 
of  love  to  Qod.  And  what  1"  hereupon  may  the  sensualist 
say,  "  must  I  be  obliged  to  a  perpetual  war  with  myself? 
to  run  counter  to  all  my  most  natural  inclinations?  to 
neelect  the  things  which  my  own  eyes  tell  me  are  lovely ; 
and  labour  to  love  an  invisible  being,  of  whom  I  have 
none  but  cloud^r  thoughts,  a  very  faint  and  shadowy  ideal 
Who  can  imagine  that  I  should  be  put  into  this  sensible 
world,  with  such  senses  suitable  thereunto,  as  I  find  about 
me ;  and  that  it  must  be  expected  from  me  that  I  must 
even  renoimce  my  senses,  run  counter  to  my  very  eye&, 
abandon  the  things  vfhich  so  presently  court  my  love,  and 
tell  me  so  feelingly  that  they  are  delightful  ?  In  short,  that 
I  must  retire  from  substantial  good  which  I  know,  to  seek 
after  what  appears  to  me  as  a  dark  shadow  1  and  which 
whethei*  there  be  any  thing  substantial  in  it,  I  know  not  1" 
Thus  may  the  man  devoted  to  sense  pretend  on  such 
grounds,  that  Gk>d  is  not  to  be  loved  by  such  as  we  who 
dwell  in  bodies  of  flesh,  and  have  so  much  dependance 
upon  the  things  of  sense.  Well !  let  us  examine  this  pre- 
tence a  little,  and  see  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  it  to 
make  the  duty  of  loving  Ood  unfit  to  be  imposed  upon  us 
in  this  our  present  state.  And  there  are  several  things 
here  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  this  matter.    As, 

[1.]  If  we  would  have  this  inclination  to  signi^  any 
thmg  with  relation  to  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  a  law  to 
be  imposed  upon  us,  we  ought  surely  to  examine  whether 
that  inclination  be  good  or  bad,  and  so  judge.  But  can 
there  be  a  worse  inclination  in  any  creature  than  to  disaf- 
fect  the  Author  and  Original  of  its  own  being?  And  by 
how  much  the  stronger  the  inclination  is  to  evil,  by  so 
much  the  greater  is  the  wickedness  likely  to  prove.  For 
do  not  we  think  every  one  more  wit^ed  as  he  is  the  more 
wickedly  inclined,  especially  when  he  indulges  his  wicked 
inclinations  ?  Doth  not  his  evil  inclination,  I  say,  when 
indulged,  add  to,  and  not  detract  from,  his  wickedness  ? 
If  one  be  found  to  have  killed  another,  the  great  thin^  in- 
quired into,  is  the  inclination  indulged,  the  intention ; 
whether  or  no  it  was  through  malice  prepense.  If  be  did 
the  thin^  without  the  design  of  ill  to  the  party,  without 
inclination  or  propensity  to  such  an  'action,  he  is  looked 
upon  as  innocent.  An  unintended  fact  is  not  punishable 
as  a  crime.  Therefore  to  allege  inclination  in  tnis  case,  is 
but  to  excuse  one  wickedness  oy  another. 

[2.]  Consider  what  would  become  of  this  world,  if  men 
were  to  be  ruled  only  by  their  own  inclination,  or  if  that 
were  to  be  the  only  rule  by  which  all  laws  relating  to  them 
were  to  be  measured.  What  a  dreadful  state  would  you 
be  in,  if  it  were  permitted  to  any  man  to  rob,  murder,  rifle 
away  your  goods  and  destroy  your  lives,  only  because  he 
is  tnclmed  to  it !  if  ever^  one  might  take  from  you  what 
he  would,  and  do  any  imaginable  mischief  to  you  or 
yours,  merely  because  ne  hath  a  mind  to  it  I 

of  wliioh  win  be  admitted.   It  ia  indeed  inposeiUe  to  men  considered  onder 
the  reigning  power  of  sin.  and  while  they  remain  so.   It  is  so  only  Iqr  a  c 
nd  Impossibility.:  as  tOHe  is  ajsompqund  neoeMity,  hy  wMoh  a  t*  * 


to  be.  while  it  is.    But  to  love  God  though  we  see  him  i 
for  then  it  were  impossible  that  he  shonld  be 
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And  whereas  the  disaffection  to  Qod  is  very  common, 
and  rooced  and  confirmed  in  men  bv  their  being  disused  to 
converse  with  things  above  the  reacn  of  their  senses,  (which 
might  tend  to  invite  their  hearts  and  attract  their  affec- 
tionS))  how  horrid  a  thing  were  it  if  sach  a  vicious  custom 
were  to  obtain  the  force  of  a  law  1  or,  if  men  Were  to  be 
allowed  to  do  so  and  so  wickedly,  only  becaose  they  have 
been  wont  so  to  do  I  if  the  oflener  the  swearer,  the  drunk- 
ard, the  fornicator,  and  the  murderer,  have  indulged  their 
respective  vices,  the  more  lawful  it  should  be  for  them  to 
continue  such  practices  I  if  men,  in  a  word,  should  be  so 
far  a  law  to  themselves,  as  to  be  permitted  to  do  whatso- 
ever they  have  been  used  to  do !  or,  as  Seneca  says,  if  a 
reasonable  creature  should  go  like  a  sheep,  not  the  way  he 
ought,  but  that  which  he  has  been  used  to :  what,  I  say, 
can  be  more  unreasonable  and  unfit  than  this  1 

[3.]  It  must  be  considered,  that  though  it  is  the  wisdom 
of  a  ruler  to  regard  the  inclinations  of  a  people  in  making 
laws,  yet  sore  there  must  be  a  distinction  made  between 
things  indifi*ereni  and  things  necessary.  But  is  there  any 
thing  of  higher  and  more  absolute  necessity  than  the  love 
of  Gknl,  though  we  see  him  not  1  Doth  not  our  experience 
tell  us,  that  we  stand  in  need  of  somewhat  that  we  do  not 
see,  in  order  to  the  continuance  of  our  being  ^  much  more 
in  order  to  our  happiness.  If  you  had  nothing  but  what 
you  see  to  maintam  life,  do  yon  think  it  were  possible  for 
you  to  live  another  moment  ?  I  would  appeal  to  the  con- 
siderate  reason  of  any  man,  whether  he  were  not  to  be 
thought  a  madman  that  should  say,  "  I  will  be  alive  the 
next  hoar  1"  Man !  there  is  somewhat  invisible  and  un- 
seen that  is  the  continual  Sustainer  of  thy  life ;  "  in  whom 
we  alt  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,"  Acts  xvii. 
28.  par  own  experience  must  convince  us  of  this,  that 
there  is  an  invisible  Being  which  hath  dominion  over  our 
.ives,  otherwise  every  man  could  measure  his  own  time. 
Bat  do  not  we  find  men  die  before  they  are  willing,  and 
when  thev  would  tain  live  longer  1  Wny,  it  is  somewhat 
Dn;«ecn  that  imposes  this  necessity  upon  them,  "  Here 
thou  most  expire !"  No  man  hath  power  over  the  spirit  to 
retain  it,  neither  hath  he  power  in  the  day  of  death,  Ecd. 
viii.  a 

And  again,  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  us  to  be  happy  1  Our 
own  experience  tells  us  that  we  are  not  as  yet  happv  and 
satisfied.  And  common  experience  tells  all  the  world,  that 
all  the  things  they  can  see  and  set  their  eyes  upon,  can 
never  make  them  happy  in  this  world.  And  if  we  expect 
tc  be  happy  in  another,  when  will  our  eyes  lead  us  to  hea- 
ven 1  when  will  sense,  inclination,  and  following?  the  cus- 
toms of  this  world,  bring  ns  to  blessedness  1  It  were  a 
dreadfal  thing,  if  in  a  mttter  oi  so  absolute  necessity, 
cn^etom  or  hi  conation  were  to  be  the  measure  of  the  Uw 
which  must  ^vem  us.    And  again, 

J 4.]  I  add'in  the  next  place,  that  it  Is  true  indeed  that 
ers  do  consider  the  tempers  and  inclinations  of  a  people 
under  their  legislature.  And  there  is  good  reason  they 
should  do  so,  and  not  impose  unnecessarily  upon  the  peo- 
ple, things  of  mere  indifierency,  and  so  run  the  hazard  of 
urging  them  into  tumults  about  matters  of  very  little  con- 
sequence. But  sure  there  is  no  such  need  or  reason  that 
the  great  Author  and  ix)rd  of  all  things  should  so  much 
concern  himself  what  the  inclinations  of  those  are  whom 
he  is  to  govern.  If  they  dislike  his  laws,  and  have  an  in- 
clination to  tumultuate  or  rebel  against  him,  let  their  dis- 
like and  inclination  be  as  strong  as  it  will,  He  that  sifteth 
in  the  heavens  will  laugh,  and  have  them  in  derision; 
when  they  sav,  Let  ns  break  his  bends  asunder,  and  cast 
away  his  cords  fh>ra  us,  Psal.  ii.  3,  4. 

f5.]  There  is  aveiygreat  difference  in  the  consideration 
of  laws  already  made,  and  of  laws  to  be  made.  This  law 
was  made  for  man  when  he  was  no  wav  disinclined  to  the 
love  of  God.  It  is  a  law  as  ancient  as  his  being.  He  had 
it  as  soon  as  he  had  the  nature  of  man.  It  is  therefore  a 
pan  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  one  of  the  most  deeply  fun- 
damental things  in  that  law ;  for  it  is  made  the  snmmary, 
and  wrap  ap  all  laws  whatsoever  in  itself;  for  all  is  ful- 
filled in  love.  And  what  I  was  it  reas<mable  or  fit  that 
this  law,  so  suitable  at  first  to  the  nature  of  man,  should 
.^le  then  repealed,  when  he  thought  fit  to  break  and  violate 
it  '<  That  were  a  strange  way  of  superseding  the  obliga- 
liim  of  a  law,  that  as  soon  as  it  is  transgresm,  it  should 


oblige  no  longer  1  Then  may  smy  subject  be  k  sovereign ; 
since  there  would  be  no  need  of^any  thing  more  to  make 
a  law  cease  to  oblige  him,  than  for  him  to  disobev  it. 

[6.]  Consider  that  our  not  seeing  Qod  is  so  far  from 
having  a  necessary  tendency  to  preclude  the  love  of  him, 
that  if  things  were  with  men  as  they  should  be,  and  as 
they  have  been  with  some  in  the  world,  it  woiild  very 
much  promote  our  loving  him.  For  though  we  cannot 
see  him,  yet  we  see  many  things  that  are  great  arguments, 
and  should  be  powerful  inducements,  to  us  to  love  him. 
It  is  true  we  do  not  see  Qod  with  our  bodily  eyes,  but  we 
see  the  effects  of  his  wisdom,  his  goodness,  his  mercy, 
and  patience  every  where  j  and  of  his  mighty  power  over 
all,  e^cially  over  those  who  are  for  Qod  and  lovers  oi 
him. 

If  we  take  a  view,  as  we  can  do  with  these  eyes,  of  the 
beautiful  and  glorious  works  of  his  creation,  we  continual- 
ly behold  in  the  visible  things  that  are  made,  the  invisible 
power  and  Gtodhead,  (Rom.  i.  20.)  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  adore  and  love.  And  in  the  works  of  his  provi- 
dence and  the  ww  of  his  dispensations  towards  men, 
great  arguments  or  love  do  daily  occur.  And  into  what 
raptures  of  afiection  do  we  find  holy  souls  transported 
even  by  the  help  of  their  own  eyes  I  the  things  seen  repre- 
senting to  them  the  great  unseen  Object  of  love.  In  what 
an  ecstasy  do  we  find  David,  upon  the  view  of  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  this  creation  1  "  How  excellent  is  thy  name 
in  all  the  earth,  O  Lord  our  Lord,  who  hast  .set  thy  glory 
above  the  heavens !"  What  put  him  into  this  rapture  1 


The  sight  of  his  own  even.    He  beheld  "  the  heavens  the 
of  Qod's  hands,  the  moon  and  stars  which  he  had 


work( 


ordained  ;'*  and  therefore  as  he  begins,  so  he  ends  the 
Psalm  in  a  transport ;  *'  How  excel]ent  is  thy  name  in  all 
the  earth !"  Psal.  viii.  And  thus  our  own  eyes  may  serve 
to  be  our  instructors,  and  prompt  us  to  the  love  of  him, 
the  great  Author  and  Ori^nal  of  all  that  glory  which  we 
find  every  where  diflused  in  this  world. 

The  viewing  Qod  also  in  the  ways  of  his  providence, 
how  hath  it  excited  the  love  of  holy  men  sometimes  I 
"When  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  had  seen  that 
maryellous  work  of  the  sea  divided,  themselves  conducted 
and  broueht  safe  through  it  the  waters  made  a  wall  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  le^,  and  their  enemies  dead  on 
the  sea-shore,  how  did  this  set  love  on  work  in  them  I  how 
is  the  blessed  Qod  adored  and  admired  upon  the  account 
of  what  their  eyes  had  seen  of  him !  "  Who,  say  they,  is  a 
Gk>d  like  unto  thee  1  Who  is  like  to  thee  among  the  gods, 
glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  1" 
Exod.  XV.  II.  And  ailer  the  people  of  Qod  had  seen  that 
great  salvation  wrought  that  we  find  recorded  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Judges,  what  a  mightv  raisedness  of  heart  do 
we  find  in  the  next  chapter,  all  snut  up  in  this.  "  So  let 
all  thine  enemies  perisn,  O  Lord,  but  let  them  that  love 
him  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  might," 
Jndg.  v.  31.  Here  was  love  set  on  work  and  raised  to  the 
heignt,  so  as  even  to  pour  out  blessings  upon  all  the  lovers 
of  Qod.  What  a  phrase  of  benediction  is  that,  "  Let  aJl 
that  love  him  be  as  the  stm  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his 
might !"  which  proceeded  from  the  view  of  his  excellent 
greamess. 

So  that  this  pretence,  that  Qod  is  not  seen,  doth  not 
make  it  unreasonable  or  unfit  that  the  duty  of  love  to  him 
should  be  imposed  upon  men  by  his  law.  Thev  are  not 
for  this  reason  necessarily  disinclined  to  love  him,  and 
therefore  this  excuse  for  not  loving  him  is  neither  xeason- 
able  nor  fit,  nor  can  exempt  men  from  the  obligation,  as 
the  objection  supposes.    Let  us  then  see, 

3dl;r,  What  can  be  alleged  to  prove,  that  the  love  of 
Qod  IS  most  fit  and  reasonable  to  be  the  matter  of  a  stand- 
ing and  indispensable  law.  And  to  this  purpose,  in  order 
to  show  how  reasonable  this  is,  we  shall  only  note  in  gene- 
ral, that  if  any  should  object  against  the  fimess  of  loving 
Qod  on  this  groiltid,  because  he  is  not  seen,  and  affirm 
that  for  this  reason  men  should  not  be  required  to  love 
him ;  what  they  have  to  say  in  this  case,  if  it  signifies  anv 
thing  to  the  purpose,  most  oe  as  strong  an  objection  in  all 
cases  of  like  consideration,  and  must  at  last  come  to  this : 
that  it  is  unreasonable  and  unfit  that  men  should  be  efiectea 
with  any  thing  they  cannot  see.  But  the  falsehood  hereof, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  this  injimction  upon  men,  may 
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be  gathered  from  this  foarfold  consideration ;  to  wit,  that 
we  may  be  as  sure  of  the  objects  of  the  mind,  as  we  can 
be  of  the  ot^ects  of  our  sight ;  that  those  of  the  former 
sort  are  generally  more  excellent ;  that  we  are  concerned 
in  them,  as  mucn  at  least,  and  in  many  of  them  infinitely 
more,  than  in  the  others ;  and  finally,  that  what  can  only 
be  the  object  of  the  mind  may  be  more  intimately  present 
with  us,  than  those  things  which  are  the  objects  or  sense. 
And  if  we  can  make  out  all  these,  which  I  hope  we  may, 
then  it  most  be  concluded  that  Qod  is  so  mucn  the  more 
to  be  loved,  yea,  infinitely  more  than  any  thing  our  eye 
can  see  or  make  a  discovery  of. 

[1.]  We  may  be  as  sure  of  the  real  existence  of  the  ob- 
jects of  our  mmd,  as  we  can  be  of  any  objects  of  otir  sight ; 
or  in  other  words,  we  may  be  as  certam  of  the  existence 
of  invisible  beings,  as  of  visible  ones.  We  may  frame  a 
notion  of  their  existence  with  as  much  assurance ;  and 
form  certain  conclusions  concerning  their  nature,  though 
they  are  invisible  to  the  bodily  eye.  We  may  e!^>ecially 
be  most  sure  of  the  existence  of  Grod.  though  we  cannot 
see  him ;  more  indeed  than  we  can  oe  ^nerally  of  the 
existence  of  visible  things. 

Sometimes  the  objects  of  our  mind  and  sight  meet  in 
one,  there  is  somewhat  visible  and  somewhat  invisible.  As 
for  instance,  in  actions  that  are  capable  of  moral  consider- 
ation, there  is  the  action  itself,  and  there  is  also  the  recti- 
tude or  irrectitude  of  that  action.  Now  here  is  at  once  an 
object  of  my  sight  and  of  my  mind ;  and  I  may  be  as  cer- 
tam of  the  one  as  of  the  other,  in  many  instances.  As, 
suppose  I  see  one  strike,  wound,  or  kill  an  innocent  per- 
son i  or,  suppose  I  see  one  affront  a  magistrate,  injuriously 
or  barbarously ;  here  I  have  the  object  of  my  eye  and  mind 
at  once.  That  the  action  was  done,  I  am  certain,  for  I 
saw  the  stroke;  and  I  am  no  less  sure  of  the  affront, 
though  that  be  an  object  of  the  mind.  As  soon  as  I  see 
such  an  action  done,  do  not  I  apprehend  it  to  be  ill  done  1 
Is  not  the  thing  which  my  mind  apprehends,  as  real  as  that 
which  my  eyes  seel  Am  I  not  as  sure  that  it  was  ill  done, 
as  that  the  action  was  done  at  all  1  though  the  one  falls 
under  my  eye,  and  the  other  only  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  mind. 

Again,  if  we  look  no  further  than  ourselves,  our  own 
fhune  and  composition,  we  may  be  as  certain  of  the  ex- 
istence of  what  we  see  not,  as  of  what  we  do  see.  We 
have  a  bodj.  We  are  sure  we  have  a  body,  for  we  can 
see  it.  It  IS  many  ways  the  object  of  our  senses,  or  the 
external  organs  that  are  planted  there.  But  we  cannot  see 
our  minds ;  yet  I  hope  we  are  nevertheless  sure  that  we 
have  minds.  We  are  as  certain  that  we  have  somewhat 
about  us  that  can  think,  can  understand,  as  we  are  that 
we  may  be  seen  and  felt.  I  go  not  about  to  determine  now 
what  it  is  that  thinks,  whether  material  or  not,  mortal  or 
not ;  but  every  man  that  will  consider,  is  as  sure  that  he 
has  a  mind  which  he  caimot  see,  as  that  he  has  a  body 
which  he  can  see. 

To  bring  this  matter  home  to  our  present  purpose  con- 
cerning the  Supreme  invisible  Being,  the  blessed  God.  It 
is  most  apparent  that  we  may  be  as  certain  of  his  exis- 
tence as  or  any  thing ;  and  unspeakably  more  certain  of  his 
constant  existence,  than  we  can  be  of  any  being  whatso- 
ever. There  is  no  man  that  will  use  his  understanding, 
but  must  allow  this.  For,  suppose  an  object  of  sight  be- 
foie  me,  I  am  certain  that  it  doth  exist ;  for  I  see  it.  Now 
the  following  conclusion  may  be  as  certain  to  any  one  that 
considers,  to  wit,  something  is,  therefore  something  hath 
ever  been.  I  will  appeal  to  any  understanding  man,  whe- 
ther this  be  not  as  certain  as  the  other.  For  if  we  should 
suppose  a  time  when  nothing  ever  was,  when  nothing  ex- 
isted, any  man's  understandmg  must  tell  him,  it  was  im- 
possible that  any  thing  shotild  ever  have  been.  Suppose  a 
season  when  nothing  was,  and  then  was  it  possible  any 
thing  of  itself  should  arise  out  of  that  nothing,  when  there 
was  nothing  at  all  conceivable  1  that  a  thing  should  be 
before  it  was,  and  do  something  when  it  was  nothing  1 
Therefore  it  is  hence  most  necessarily  consequent,  that 
there  must  needs  be  some  original,  eternal  Being,  subsist- 
ing of  itself,  that  was  always,  and  never  began  to  be :  and 
therefore  was  necessarily,  and  so  can  never  cease  to  be.b 
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Let  this  be  but  weighed,  and  let  any  sober  imderstanding 
judge,  whether  this  conclusion  be  not  as  certain  as  the 
former.  That  is,  compare  these  two  conclusions  together, 
I  see  something,  therefore  something  is ;  and  this  also, 
someliiing  is,  therefore  something  hath  «>'#er  been,  some 
original  Being  that  always  was  of  itself,  and  could  not 
but  be.  A  man,  I  say,  feels  as  great  a  cenainty  in  his 
own  mind  concerning  tliis,  as  concerning  the  other.  He 
must  renounce  his  understanding  as  much  in  one  case,  as 
his  eyes  in  the  other,  if  he  will  not  grant  this  to  be  certain, 
that  as  some  beings  now  exist,  there  has  been  always  an 
original,  self-existing  Being. 

And  then  supposing  the  existence  of  the  thing  already,  I 
may  form  as  certain  conclusions  concerning  the  attributes 
of  what  I  cannot  see,  as  of  that  which  I  can  see.  To  ap- 
ply this  also  to  the  invisible,  eternal  Being ;  look  to  any 
visible  thing,  and  your  eyes  can  tell  what  are  its  visible 
accidents.  1  look  upon  the  wall,  and  see  it  is  white.  I 
know  it  is  so,  because  I  see  it  is  so.  Cannot  I  as  certainly 
conclude  concerning  this  original,  eternal  Being,  that  he 
is  wise,  holy,  just,  and  powerful  %  I  know  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  wisdom,  and  justice,  goodness,  and  power, 
in  the  world.  I  know  that  these  things  are  not  nothing, 
and  that  they  did  not  come  out  of  nothing  j  therefore  they 
must  needs  ori^nally  belong  to  the  ori^nal  Being,  u 
not  this  as  certain,  and  as  plain,  as  any  visible  accident  ol 
any  thing  is  to  a  man's  eye  1  Must  not  these  attributes  ne- 
cessarily first  be  in  God,  as  in  their  original  seat  and 
proper  subject  1  yea,  a  great  deal  more  certainly,  than  any 
kind  of  quali^  we  can  suppose  to  be  lovely  in  the  creature 
can  agree  to  it ;  because,  as  for  the  original  Being,  that 
existed  of  itself;  and  therefore  is  necessarily  and  by  con- 
sequence eternally  and  invariably  whatever  it  is.  There- 
fore since  these  perfections  are  originally  in  Grod  himself, 
or  derivations  from  him,  what  should  rationally  keep  a  man 
in  suspense,  when  by  the  intervention  of  his  mind  he 
sees  sudi  an  invisible  object,  but  that  he  should  foil  in 
love  with  that,  as  well  as  with  any  visible  object,  that  com- 
mends itself  as  lovely  to  the  sight.  And  1  should  next 
add, 

[i.]  That  invisible  excellency  is  infinitely  greater  than 
any  visible  excellency  can  be.  As  there  is  a  reality  in 
unseen  things,  and  especially  in  this  invisible  object,  as 
much  as  in  any  thing  we  see  with  our  eyes ;  so  there  is 
generally  a  higher  excellency  in  invisible  objects,  than  in 
those  that  are  visible,  and  infinitely  more  in  this  than  in 
other  invisible  objects.  But  this  and  the  other  considera- 
tions I  cannot  reach  to  now. 


SERMON  Vn.* 

Tbc  second  head  of  discourse  which  we  are  still  upon 
is  this.  That  men  are  not  released  from  the  obli^nitian  to 
love  Qod  though  he  be  invisible ;  and  that  it  is  not  only  an 
evil,  but  a  most  horrid  and  intolerable  one  too,  not  to  love 
him.  notwithstanding  the  excuse  that  we  cannot  see  him. 
Ana  this,  as  we  observed,  yon  have  from  the  plain  words 
of  the  text ;  inasmuch  as  all  the  force  of  the  apostle's  rea- 
soning depends  upon  it.  For  he  is  endeavouring  to  evince 
how  unreasonabfe  it  is  we  should  not  love  one  another, 
because  upon  this  would  ensue  that  infernal  thing,  our 
not  loving  God ;  rather  than  admit  which,  it  is  supposed 
that  men  would  admit  any  thin^.  For  the  prosecution  ot 
this  truth  we  propose  to  evince,  in  the  first  place,  that  this 
is  a  very  v&m  excuse;  and  have  already  shown  from 
many  considerations,  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  love  Gk>d 
in  these  bodies  of  fiesh,  wherein  we  have  such  a  depen- 
dance  on  the  seiLses ;  neither  is  it  unreasonable  or  unfit 
it  should  be  enjoined  as  a  duty.  Against  the  contrary 
principle  we  have  designed  to  insist  on  simdry  considera- 
tions, and  have  observed  already  in  the 

[l.j  Place,  that  we  may  be  as  sure  of  the  existence  of 
many  invij^ble  beinss,  especially  of  GKxi,  as  we  are  of  any 
that  are  visible.    This  we  have  shown,  and  also  that  it  is 
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•s  easj  to  form  conclasioiis  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
former,  as  it  is  of  the  latter*  Both  these  we  laboured  to 
evince  from  several  instances;  and  concluded  with  obser- 
Ting  to  this  effect,  that  since  all  jperfections  are  originally 
in  God,  which  we  may  discern  by  the  intervention  of  the 
oDderstandini^,  therefore  it  is  as  reasonable  to  love  himi  as 
any  visible  object  how  loveljr  soever :  and  more  so  indeed, 
because  he  is  eternally  and  invariably  the  same.  For,  to 
add  something  further  on  this  head, 

I  see  and  converse  often  with  such  or  such  a  person, 
who  because  of  certain  amiable  qualities  that  I  discern  m 
him,  hath  attracted  and  drawn  my  love ;  but  I  am  never 
sure  those  qualities  will  remain  in  him  always,  t  know 
not  whether  they  be  of  that  kind,  yea  or  no,  that  they  will 
remain.  But  I  most  certainly  know  that  he  will  not  al- 
ways remain  with  me  the  conversable  object  of  my  love. 
And  therefore  if  sense,  if  the  sight  of  what  is  lovely  in  him, 
be  the  only  ground  of  my  love  to  him,  I  could  never  have 
loved  him  longer  than  my  eye  could  see  him.  For  as  soon 
as  he  is  ^one  out  of  my  sight,  I  know  not  but  he  is  gone 
oat  of  bemg,  out  of  the  world,  and  so  the  object  of  my 
love  may  be  quite  lost.  But  I  know  that  the  eternal  Being 
doth  exi&t  necessarily,  and  always.  It  is  impossible  that 
God  should  ever  not  exist,  or  ever  be  other  than  he  was : 
and  therefore  if  loveliness  and  amiableness  were  found 
there  at  any  time,  it  is  to  be  found  there  at  all  times ;  with- 
out variableness  and  shadow  of  change,  yesterday  and  to- 
day  the  dttme,  and  for  ever. 

And  DOW  upon  all  this,  since  it  is  ver^  plain  and  evi- 
dent, that  we  may  be  as  certain  coDcemmg  what  we  see 
not,  as  concerning  what  w,e  do  see ;  as  sure  of  the  exist- 
ence of  invisible  as  of  visible  beings ;  and  more  especially 
aboQt  the  nature  and  existence  (as  far  as  concerns  us)  of 
the  blessed  invisible  Qod ;  it  is  plain  that  there  our  love 
ought  to  have  its  exercise,  as  much  as  any  where  eke, 
supposing  such  excellencies  to  be  found  in  the  invisible 
things,  as  may  equally  recommend  the  object  to  our  love. 
Therefore  we  add, 

[d.]  That,  invisible  things  are  really  of  far  higher  excel- 
lency, than  those  which  are  visible.  As  the  things  that  we 
cannot  see  have  as  certain  a  reality  as  those  that  we  can 
see;  so,  I  say,  thev  are  of  higher  excellencv;  and  this 
blessed  invisible  ooject  infinitely  more  excellent,  as  we 
must  acknowledge,  while  we  acknowledjg^e  him  to  oe  Grod. 
If  we  speak  of  such  things  as  lie  withm  the  compass  of 
our  being,  bow  plain  is  the  case  and  how  evident  the  in- 
ference !  Sure  the  invisible  world  must  needs  be  of  in- 
comparably greater  excellency  and  ^lory,  than  the  visi- 
ble world.  And  if  you  reduce  all  kmds  of  being  in  the. 
whole  universe  to  these  two  ranbt  and  orders,  visible  and 
invisible,  certainly  the  latter  must  be  unspeakably  more 
excellent. 

We  who  are  for  our  parts  set  in  the  confines  of  both 
worlds,  visible  and  invisible ;  we  in  whose  very  nature 
both  meet,  unite,  and  touch  one  another,  and  are  as  it 
were  comparted  together ;  we  who  are  of  a  nature  partly 
visible,  partly  invisible,  partly  flesh,  and  partly  spirit,  or^ 
as  the  language  of  Plato's  school  was,  N»f,  vvr,  romd  and 
dost  united  into  one  compound ;  surely  we  should  not  be 
partial  in  our  judgment  of  this  case.  "Who  should  be  im- 
partial if  we  are  not,  who  are  set  as  a  middle  sort  of  crear 
tuies  between  the  two  worlds,  and  so  are  capable  of  look- 
ing into  and  surveying  the  one  and  the  other. 

And  if  we  contemplate  both  even  in  ourselves,  methinks 
it  should  be  no  difficult  thing  with  us  to  determine  which 
is  of  greater  excellencv,  this  bulk  of  flesh,  or  this  spirit 
which  inhabits  it,  and  keeps  it  from  being  a  dead  lump,  a 
useless,  rotten,  putrid  carcass.  Yea,  if  we  should  suppose 
the  bodv  of  a  man  to  be  animated  h^  some  inferior  vital 
principle  to  that  of  a  reasonable  spirit,  yet  this  would  be 
the  more  excellent  part.  It  is  true,  we  should  then  have 
before  our  eyes  a  certain  sort  of  human  brute,  of  which 
kind  there  are  but  too  manv  in  our  age,  at  least  that  live 
and  carry  it  as  such.  We  snould,  in  short,  to  speak  plainly, 
have  somewhat  before  our  eyes  that  wore  the  mere  shape 
of  a  man,  and  could  hear,  and  see,  and  smell,  and  taste, 
and  move  to  and  fro  this  way  or  that,  and  must  ere  long, 
after  a  few  turns  are  fetched  about,  turn  to  dust,  to  rotten- 
ness, and  corruption.  But  suppose  we  a  spirit  separately, 
sach  as  is  wont  to  animate  a  numan  body ;  here  we  have 


to  contemplate  something  that  can  think,  reason,  and  un- 
derstand ;  that  can  form  abstract  notions  of  things,  or  com- 
pare one  thing  with  another  j  something  that  can  reflect 
upon  itself,  which  our  eye  cannot  do ;  that  can  control  and 
correct  the  errors  of  sense ;  that  can  run  through  the  vast 
compass  of  Imown  things ;  is  capable  of  solving  problems 
and  difficult  questions;  of  laying  dowm  principles  and 
maxims  of  truth,  aAer  having  weighed  and*  found  them 
firm,  so  as  that  they  may  pass  current ;  for  such  there  are 
which  pass  unquestionably  every  wuere  for  undoubted 
principles.  In  a  word,  we  have  here  a  kind  of  being  to 
contemplate,  that  is  capable  of  taking  up  what  lies  within 
the  compass  of  philosophy,  policy,  and  the  whole  human 
orb  of  learning ;  of  bcm^  instructed  in  all  the  great  mys- 
teries of  mechanical  skill  of  every  kind ;  and  in  short, 
that  can  turn  itself  every  way ;  and  is  of  a  nature  unperish- 
able  and  immortal,  not  liable  to  nor  capable  of  corruption, 
but  must  last  for  ever  and  always  endure.  Who  now 
would  make  any  difliculty  of  owning,  that  this  is  a  far  more 
excellent  thing  than  the  other ;  this  spirit,  than  that  shape 
of  a  man  which  merely  lives  1  But  yet  even  this  more  ex- 
cellent creature  which  we  have  been  supposing,  is  some- 
what diminished,  and  falls  beneath  a  brighter  order  of  be- 
ings, by  its  being  proportioned  to  a  human  body.  And 
upon  this  account  man  is  said  to  be  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  Psalm  viii.  5.  at  least  this  is  one  account  that  may 
be  ^iven  of  this  passage;  for  it  is  a  diminution  of  the 
spirit  of  a  man,  that  it  is  proportioped  to  its  habitation,  the 
body.  But  then  consider  tnose  purely  intellectual  crea- 
tures, of  whom  we  know  not  how  to  form  a  notion  which 
shall  be  more  expressive  than  to  call  them  Int£j.uo£nci£8  ; 
inasmuch  as  they  are,  as  far  as  we  can  apprehend  them, 
beings  of  knowledge  and  light,  and  also  of  goodness  and 
love  proportioned  to  that  light  of  theirs;  what  can  match 
the  excellency  of  such  creatures  as  these,  among  the  whole 
sphere  of  visible  beings  1 

But  let  us  further  consider  bow  vastly  numerous  that 
order  of  creatures  is,  as  we  may  very  well  suppose,  and 
partly  collect  from  intimations  of  Scripture,  where  they 
are  said  to  be  innumerable.  "  The  innumerable  company 
of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,"  Heb. 
xii.  &  IIow  much  of  glory  and  excellency  must  then  be 
in  the  invisible  world,  beyond  what  we  can  possibly  con- 
ceive of  in  this  lower  visible  region !  If  we  do  but  bethink 
ourselves  and  consider  what  a  mere  punctilio,  a  little  point, 
this  earth  is  in  which  we  dwell,  in  comparison  of  that  vast 
expanse  that  doth  surround  and  encompass  it  about ;  how 
un-speakably,  how  inconceivably  more  numerous  must  we 
suppose  the  inhabitants  to  be,  that  replenish  those  vast 
superior  regions  quite  out  of  sight,  than  those  which  in- 
habit and  replenish  this  })oint  of  earth !  How  vast,  I  say, 
must  we  suppose  the  invisible  world  to  be,  if  we  consider 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  who  are  parts  of  GKxl's  crea^ 
tion,  whom  we  have  reason  to  think  do  competently  re- 
plenish all  those  vast  regions  that  are,  when  our  eye  has 
gone  as  far  as  it  can,  far  more  exceeding  the  reach  of  our 
thoughts.  What  limits  can  we  set  to  the  creation  of  Grod 
in  our  most  enlarged  thoughts  1  Finite  we  must  suppose 
it  to  be ;  but  alas,  we  are  never  capable  of  measuring  the 
bounds !  And  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  every  where 
replenished  with  such  glorious  invisible  creatures  as  we 
speak  of,  in  comparison  of  whom  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  that  ever  were  or  shall  be,  are  but  an  inconsidera^ 
ble  handful.  Are  we  not  then  to  think  that  the  invisible 
world  is  far  more  excellent  than  that  which  is  visible  1 

But  then  if  we  ascend  to  the  great  Author  of  all  things, 
the  blessed  invisible  object  that  we  are  concerned  to  speak 
about,  that  vast  profound  abyss  of  all  excellencies,  perfec- 
tion, and  glory,  now  much  more  must  we  conclude  there 
is  of  excellency  in  that  sort  of  being  in  general  which  is 
invisible,  than  in  that  which  is  visible !  If  we  consider  him 
inhabiting  his  own  eternity,  if  we  consider  his  immensity 
who  was  Defore  all  time,  wnom  "  heaven  and  the  heaven 
of  heavens  cannot  contain,"  (1  Kin^  viii. 97.}  every  where 
existing,  and  never  not  existing;  m  whom  there  is  an  in- 
finite fulness,  a  rich  fountain  of  oeing,  life,  wisdom,  power, 
goodness,  and  holiness,  and  whatsoever  we  can  conceive 
under  the  notion  of  excellency  and  perfection :  to  think  of 
such  a  bein^  that  was  every  where  before  all  time  was, 
and  continumg  to  be  the  same  when  time  shall  be  no  more, 
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irhere  no  Worlds  are,  and  where  never  any  shall  be,  re- 
plenishing an  the  space  that  we  can  imagine,  and  that  we 
cannot  Imagine,  all,  every  where,  and  eternally  full  of  be- 
ing, life,  and  glory !  what  an  object  have  we  now  to  con- 
template, and  think  of  in  the  invisible  order  of  things ! 
And  what!  would  we  confine  all  excellency  as  well  as 
reality  to  this  little,  minute,  inconsiderable  earth  1  the 
things  that  lense  can  reach  untol  as  if  our  senses  were  to 
be  the  measure  of  all  excellency,  perfection,  and  reality, 
and  it  was  the  same  thing  for  any  thing  to  be  nothing,  or 
at  least  worth  nothing,  as  to  be  out  of  our  sight. 

How  unreasonable  were  such  an  imagination  as  this  1 
And  indeed  well  might  we  be  ashamed,  and  count  it  a  re- 
flection upon  our  profession  of  the  Christian  name,  that 
we  may  so  oAen  read  pagans  discoursing  in  transports  of 
the  Intellkctual  Pulchritude,  of  the  beauty  and  excel- 
lency of  mental  and  invisible  things  j  while  our  hearts,  in 
the  mean  time,  are  taken  with  nothm^  but  what  our  eves 
can  reach  to  see,  or  our  senses  to  jadge  of.  With  what 
raptures  do  some  of  them  speak  of  the  first  pulchritude, 
and  the  self-pulchritude,  or  that  which  is  lovely  of  itself. 
Plato  in  particular  calls  him,  "  The  being  that  is  with  itself, 
always  a^eeing  to  itself,  always  existing  uniformly,  never 
varymg  from  iteelf,  and  lasting  always."  Thus  he  speaks 
of  the  nrst  original  Beauty,  meaning  the  ereat  object  that 
we  now  speak  of,  to  wit,  the  invisible  God.  But  what  a 
degeneracy  is  it  to  measure  the  objects  of  our  love  by  the 
sight  of  the  eye  I  *  whereas  there  is  nothing  fair  or  good,  as 

Shilosophers  speak,  but  what  hath  its  derivation  from  the 
rst  pulchritude ;  or  as  it  hath  a  kind  of  precarious  beauty 
and  comeliness  derived  to  it  from  him,  who  is  the  first  and 
original  Beauty.  If  then  we  seriously  bethink  ourselves 
of  this,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the  prime  object 
of  our  love  lies  among  the  invisible  things.  If  we  will 
but  use  our  thoughts,  we  must  say  thus  •,  this,  I  say,  must 
be  the  conclusion,  if  we  will  not  profess  brutality,  and  re- 
nounce our  humanity;  that  is,  deny  that  we  are  human 
and  reasonable  creatures. 

But  because  here  it  may  possibly  be  said,  "  That  admit* 
ting  there  be  so  great  excellency  and  glory  in  the  invisible 
sort  of  beings,  yet  we  are  to  love  where  we  are  concerned ; 
we  are  to  place  our  love  among  things  with  which  we  have 
to  do,  cma  upon  which  we  have  dependance;  but  how 
little  can  we  have  to  do  with  things  invisible,  and  out  of 
our  sight !"    Therefore  I  add, 

[3.]  We  are  a  great  deal  more  concerned  about  invisi- 
ble than  visible  things.  They  are  of  much  more  import- 
ance to  us,  as  well  a.s  of  greater  excellency  considered  in 
themselves.  It  will  certamly  be  found  one  day,  that  faith, 
holiness,  humility,  meekness,  mortifiedness  to  this  world, 
a  mastery  over  insolent  and  brutish  passions,  tranquillity, 
peace,  and  composure  of  spirit,  those  great  ornaments  of 
the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  are  of  unspeakably  more  con- 
cernment, than  all  the  things  of  the  visible  world  besides. 
These  are  of  greater  importance  to  our  present  comfort, 
and  to  our  future  and  eternal  well-being,  than  whatsoever 
our  senses  can  bring  to  our  ndtice.  Bat  the  iiivisible  God 
is  so  most  of  all,  who  is  infinitely  beyond  and  above  ail. 

And  what  I  will  any  pretend,  that  they  have  no  concern 
with  God,  because  they  cannot  see  himl  no  concern  with 
him,  "  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  otir  being, 
and  in  whose  hand  our  breath  is,"  without  whom  we  can- 
not move  a  hand  or  lift  a  foot,  or  think  a  thought,  or  live  a 
moment  1  Have  we  no  concern  with  himi  none  in  this 
present  state!  Or  are  we  the  less  concerned  with  God, 
because  we  see  him  not  1  May  we  not  be  convinced,  if  we 
will  allow  ourselves  to  think,  that  it  is  somewhat  invisible 
which  our  life  and  being  depend  upon  1  For  we  know  our- 
selves to  be  depending  beings.  We  do  know  and  feel,  vea 
our  own  thoughts  and  hearts  must  instruct  us  in  this,  tnat 
we  are  not  self-subsistent.  We  have  not  in  our  own  hands 
the  measure  of  our  time,  nor  the  command  of  our  own 
concernments.  We  find  ourselves  controlled  and  over- 
ruled in  many  things  every  day.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands of  things  that  we  would  nave  otherwise,  if  we  could 
tell  how.  There  is  something  invisible  to  wnich  we  owe 
our  breath,  and  that  hath  dominion  over  us,  whether  we 
mind  it  or  not.  And  have  we  no  concern  with  that  beini;. 
which  hath  such  immediate  power  over  our  lives,  and  all 
our  comforts,  in  this  present  state  and  world  1    But  what 


talk  we  of  measuring  our  concernments  by  this  present 
state  1  Have  not  our  own  souls  a  secret  consciousness  in 
them,  that  they  are  made  for  eternity  1  for  a  world  where 
they  are  to  be  perpetual  inhabitants,  after  a  little  short 
time  is  over  1  Ana  have  we  not  therefore  now  in  this  life 
most  to  do  with  invisible  things,  espcciall3r  with  the  ^eal 
invisible  Lord,  both  of  the  visible  and  invisible  creauon  t 

We  should  soon  know  ourselves  to  be  most  concerned 
with  what  is  invisible,  and  most  of  all  with  God,  if  we 
would  but  understand  the  state  of  our  case.  We  know 
ourselves  to  be  creatures.  We  did  not  come  into  this  world 
of  our  own  choice,  or  by  our  own  contrivance.  We  made 
not  ourselves,  neither  was  it  the  object  of  our  choice, 
whether  we  would  be  of  this  or  that  rank  or  order  of  crea^ 
tures ;  but  were  put  into  that  rank  of  beings  wherein  we 
are,  by  a  superior  and  higher  hand.  Yea,  considering  whai 
sort  of  being  it  is  we  have,  and  what  a  nature  the  great 
Author  and  Parent  of  all  nature  hath  furnished  us  with, 
it  is  easy  for  us  l^  a  little  reflection  to  come  to  this  know- 
ledge, that  we  are  not  what  he  made  us ;  that  we  are 
fallen  creatures  as  well  as  reasonable  ones;  that  we  have 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  him  that  made  us :  that  we  are 
absolutely  at  his  mercy ;  that  there  is  such  a  darloiess  and 
blindness  upon  our  minds  and  understandings,  and  such  a 
stupidity  and  death  possessing  our  very  souls,  that  can 
never  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  first  formation  of 
such  a  creature  by  the  hands  of  God.  Lastly,  we  may 
find,  that  we  are  become  impure  and  corrupt ;  that  there 
are  perverse  sinful  inclinations  and  afiections,  which  we 
ourselves  cannot  but  disapprove  of,  and  disallow  upon  re- 
flection :  and  that  hereby  we  are  under  a  very  egregious 
guilt,  and  so  subject  to  wrath  and  eternal  punishment.  If 
we  would  but  alloW  ourselves  to  consider  this  as  our  state, 
we  should  soon  know  that  we  have  more  to  do  with  the 
invisible  God,  than  with  all  the  world  of  visible  things. 
Yea  further,  how  amiable  would  he  appear  in  our  eyes,  if 
we  did  but  understand  ourselves!  if  we  would  but  take 
notice  what  dark,  blind  creatures  we  are,  how  would  it 
recommend  him  to  us,  who  is  represented  as  the  lig^ht  tA 
our  eyes,  and  the  life  of  our  hearts !  In  a  word,  if  we 
would  but  consider  what  deformed  creatures  we  are,  how 
impure,  and,  alluding  to  the  expression  in  Job,(Jobix.31.) 
so  plunged  in  the  ditch,  that  our  own  clothes  might  abhor 
us,  O  how  delectable  would  the  thoughts  of  him  be  !  how 
lovely  would  he  be  in  our  eyes  that  brings  such  overtures 
of  purification  to  us  I  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean  fVom  all  your  fillhiness;  and 
from  all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse  yon,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25.  And 
he  that  offers  this,  will  certainly  effect  it  in  all  those  who 
are  designed  for  a  blessed  commerce  with  him  for  ever,  in 
order  to  make  them  perfect  in  his  own  comeliness. 
.  Then  again,  if  we  consider  how  liable  we  are  to  his 
wrath,  how  f&st  bound  with  the  cords  of  our  own  guilt, 
how  amiable  would  that  notion  and  name  of  Qod  be  to 
us,  which  was  proclaimed  to  Moses,  "  The  Lord,  the  Lord 
God;  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suflTering,  and  abundant 
in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  for- 
giving iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,"  Exod.  xxxiv.  6, 7. 
But  we  measure  things  by  the  sight  of  our  own  eye,  be- 
cause we  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  take  any  cognizance 
of  the  true  state  of  our  own  case.  Whereas  if  we  did  but 
consider  the  matter,  and  give  ourselves  leave  to  think  and 
inquire,  we  should  know  there  are  things  which  concern 
us  unspeakably  more,  that  are  out  of  sight,  than  what  come 
under  our  view  day  by  day :  and  that  especially  we  are 
most  concerned  witn  nim  wno  is  least  in  our  sight,  and 
most  remote  from  the  view  of  our  external  eye.  And  then 
add  to  all  this, 

[4.]  That  invisible  things  are  a  great  deal  more  capable 
of  oemg  intimate  to  us,  or  we  may  be  infinitely  more  con- 
versant with  them,  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  be  with 
things  that  are  seen.  We  love  a  iViend  whom  we  have 
often  seen ;  and  it  may  be,  the  oflener  we  have  seen  him 
the  more  we  love  him.  But  we  cannot  be  with  this 
friend  alwajrs.  The  dearest  friends  mtlst  part.  We  can- 
not have  him  perpetually  in  our  bosom  to  converse  with  in 
a  iViendly  manner.  A  jrreat  many  things  must  concur  to  the 
entertainment  of  our  mends  with  delight,  and  to  converse 
with  them  with  pleasure.  For  instance,  they  must  be  in  a 
pleasant  humour,  and  at  leisure  for  converse.    We  many 
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times  wait  for  visits,  and  they  are  not  given ;  or  we  design 
them,  bat  are  disappointed.  Messengers  may  be  sent  to 
this  or  that  place,  one  after  another;  and  yet  two  friends, 
that  woald  converse,  cannot  be  broaght  together.  Be- 
sides, when  we  are  conversing  with  sach  lower  objects  of 
our  love,  we  mnst  make  use  of  speech,  and  are  fain  to  em- 
ploy words,  those  necessary  but  imperfect  instrmnents,  or 
media  of  conversation.  Bot  we  cannot  convey  by  words 
our  full  and  clear  apprehensions  to  others,  so  as  to  let  them 
know  all  that  we  would  have  them  know.  And  most  of 
the  controversies  in  the  world,  about  matters  of  opinion  in 
religion,  do  arise  from  hence,  that  men  cannot  be  brought 
to  xmderstand  one  another.  I  cannot  tell  how  to  make 
another  master  of  my  thoughts,  but  one  way  or  other  the 
notion  will  be  misrepresented,  and  so  not  lie  so  distinctly 
dear  in  another's  mmd,  as  it  dolh  in  his  that  would  pro- 
pagate it.  But  if  we  could  this  way  infuse  into  them  a  full 
and  clear  knowled^  of  what  we  ourselves  do  intend,  yet 
we  cannot  thereby  mfiise  a  living  sense,  nor  convey  the 
affections  that  are  in  our  own  bosoms  to  another  by 
words. 

Bat  how  intimately  conversant  may  we  be  with  the 
invisible  Gkkl.  and  that  blessed  Spirit  that  understands  not 
only  oar  words,  but  our  sighs  and  groans,  and  the  living 
sense  thereof  that  is  imutterable.  Qod  can  also  be  conver- 
sant with  as  whithersoever  we  go,  wheresoever  we  are,  so 
that  as  soon  as  we  are  minded  to  retire,  we  find  him  with 
us.  As  soon  as  we  retire  into  ourselves  with  a  design  to 
converse  inwardly  with  the  living  God,  he  is  immediately 
present  with  us,  and  it  is  as  easy  to  converse  with  him  as 
with  oar  own  thoughts.  As  soon  as  we  think,  so  soon  are 
we  with  God,  and  as  soon  is  he  with  us.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  we  find  him.  We  look  unto  him  and  are 
lightened.  Thus  with  a  cast  of  the  eye  the  soul  is  filled ; 
it  finds  itself  replenished  with  a  divine  and  vital  light,  that 
diffuseth  the  sweetest  and  most  pleasant  influences  and 
savours  through  the  soul. 

Surely  then,  what  is  invisible,  and  most  of  all  the  blessed 
God,  is  most  fit  for  our  converse;  an  omnipresent  God, 
who  is  every  where jpresent  with  us  in  the  vei]^  first  instant ; 
GO  that  there  are  no  bodies,  or  other  circumscribing  circum- 
stances, to  withhold  and  divert  that  commerce  between 
him  and  as ;  bat  he  is  with  us  in  our  walking  in  the  way, 
in  oar  sitting  down  in  our  houses,  in  our  lying  down  m 
our  beds,  in  any  wilderness,  in  any  den  or  desert  Certain- 
ly it  can  be  no  way  unfit,  that  he  should  be  chosen  for  our 
converse,  and  for  the  great  object  of  our  love,  though  we 
cannot  see  him.  Our  not  being  able  to  see  him  detracts 
nothing  from  the  reasonableness  of  placing  our  love  there, 
upon  all  these  accounts.  Therefore  the  pretence  for  our 
not  loving  God  because  he  is  invisible,  is  altogether 
insufficient,  and  carries  nothing  in  it  that  a  valid  excuse 
diould  have  to  make  it  so.  I  should  now  proceed  to  show 
the  intolerable  absurdities  of  not  loving  Grod  becanse  he  is 
invisible;  but  the  time  doth  not  give  me  leave  now  to 
^eakthem. 
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Havwo  in  the  three  last  discourses  shown  the  invalidity 
of  the  excuse  for  not  loving  GM,  drawn  from  his  invisi- 
bility^e  now  proceed  in  iait 

2.  Place,  To  evince  more  fullv  the  obligation  we  are 
under  to  this  duty,  and  to  show  tne  intolerable  absurdinr 
of  this  excuse,  that  Ls,  of  pleading  that  we  do  not  love  God, 
only  becanse  we  cannot  see  him.*    For, 

(1.)  It  would  infer,  that  we  are  to  be  affected  or  moved 
with  no  invisible  thing  whatsoever ;  or  that  nothing  but 
what  can  strike  our  senses  ought  to  touch  our  hearts. 
For  if  this  be  a  good  reason  in  the  present  case,  we  do  not 
love  God  because  we  cannot  see  him,  wheresoever  the  case 
is  alike,  the  reason  will  be  so  too ;  and  so  we  are  to  be 
moved  by  nothing  at  all,  but  what  is  to  be  seen.  No 
threatening  danger  then  is  to  be  feared  or  provided  against, 
and  no  diMit  good  to  be  cared  for ;  and  so  our  greatest 
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concernments,  that  should  urge  as  more  than  all  others, 
must  be  quite  thrown  aside.  Our  business  for  eternity 
and  another  world,  the  apprehensions  of  which,  men  can* 
not  quite  abolish  out  of  tneir  minds,  mnst  all  stand  still ; 
and  we  live  al  such  a  rate  that  no  man  will  be  able  to  give 
a  tolerable  account  what  he  liveth  for,  or  what  his  business 
in  this  world  is.  For  it  is  altogether  inconceivable  for 
what  purpose  such  a  creature  as  man  is  shoold  be  here  in 
this  world,  ftimished  with  so  much  higher  and  nobler 
facalties  than  the  brute  beasts,  and  yet  to  do  no  other  busi- 
ness  but  what  they  miffht  do  as  well  as  we. 

(3.)  It  would  hence  be  conseouent,  that  the  blessed  God 
would  be  everlastingly  excludecl  oar  love,  or  that  he  could 
never  be  loved  by  his  reasonable  intelligent  creature,  for 
an  eternal  reason ;  because  he  can  never  be  seen,  as  we 
see  our  brother  with  eyes  of  flesh.  None  of  us  in  this 
sense  can  ever  behold  God ;  and  if  this  reason  be  conclu* 
sive,  to  all  eternity  he  must  be  excluded  our  love.  And 
so  it  may  be  affirmed  even  of  his  reasonable  creatures, 
"  None  do  love  him,  nor  ever  shall.'*    And  asain, 

(3.)  According  to  this  way  of  reasoning,  God  would  lose 
his  interest  in  our  love  by  the  excellency  of  his  nature. 
And  how  monstrously  abrard  is  it,  that  bv  how  much  the 
more  excellent  an  ob|ect  is,  so  much  the  less  it  should  be 
loved  I  For  it  is  owing  to  the  excelleni^  of  his  nature  and 
being,  that  God  cannot  be  seen.  Ana  is  it  not  a  horrid 
consequence,  that  because  he  is  so  excellent  as  he  is, 
therefore  he  is  not  to  be  loved  1  Nothing  is  more  manifest, 
than  that  by  how  much  the  more  excellent  any  thine  is,  so 
much  the  more  it  is  remote  frOHi  our  sight.  And  shall 
this  be  admitted  a  as  principle,  that  by  how  mnch  the  more 
excellent  any  thing  is,  the  less  it  shall  be  loved  1  Shall 
Gkxl  lose  his  interest  in  our  love,  merely  because  he  is  so 
excellent  and  perfect  as  he  is  1  or  shall  he  for  this  reason 
be  less  loved  than  visible  objects  are  1  Again, 

(4.)  All  commerce  would  hereupon  cease,  or  rather 
never  be,  between  the  blessed  God  and  his  intelligent 
creature,  at  least  all  intellectnal  commerce  suitable  to 
snch  a  creature.  For  if  this  were  a  good  reason.  He  is  not 
to  be  seen,  therefore  he  is  not  to  be  loved,  it  would  also 
follow,  that  he  is  not  to  be  trusted,  feared,  or  obeyed.  All 
which  would  infer,  that  God  hath  made  an  mtelligent 
being  with  whom  he  can  converse  no  way  suitable  to  its 
nature,  than  which  nothing  can  be  thought  more  absurd. 
Further. 

(5.)  All  differences  of  moral  good  and  evil,  in  such  a 
case,  would  be  quite  taken  away,  or  all  anprehensions  of 
them,  from  among  men.  For  the  rectitude  or  irrectitnde 
of  actions  is  not  to  be  judged  of  nor  discerned  by  the  siffht 
of  our  eye.  We  cannot  ay  this  means  alone,  tell  whetner 
this  or  that  thing  be  right  or  wrong.  And  this  by  conse- 
quence would  necessarily  render  mankind  incapable  ot 
beinff  governed  by  laws ;  because  the  xeason  why  a  lai^ 
should  obliffe,  doth  not  fall  imder  any  man's  sight.  Th% 
decency  and  fitness  of  a  thing  the  eye  does  not  reach ;  for 
to  discern  this  is  the  business  of  the  mind.  And  so  it 
would  be  Itfi  altogether  impossible  for  any  one  to  assign 
a  reason,  why  it  should  be  more  congruous  to  equity  and 
justice  for  one  to  embrace  his  fWend,  than  to  murder  him ; 
why  a  man  should  relieve  the  poor  who  cannot  help  them* 
selves,  rather  than  oppress  them ;  or  why  a  man  should 
not  as  well,  and  with  as  great  reason  and  equity,  afi[h>nt  a 
ruler,  as  obey  him  and  he  subject  to  his  authority  1  8o 
that  in  short  you  take  away  the  foimdation  of  converse 
with  man,  at  the  same  time Jrou  take  away  the  foundation 
of  religious  converse  with  God  and  invisible  thingSi  By 
this  kind  of  argument  you  not  only  overturn  the  practice 
of  godliness  and  piety,  which  is  a  mat  part  of  that  love  to 
God  we  ought  to  m  exercised  in,  but  you  do  as  effectually 
by  the  same  means  destroy  all  civil  commerce  between 
man  and  man,  howsoever  related ;  and  leave  no  foimda- 
tion for  human  society,  considering  the  members  of  it  in 
relation  to  governors  or  rulers,  and  to  one  another.    And, 

(6.)  It  would  hence  follow,  that  the  original  constitution 
of  man's  nature  was  made  up  of  inconsistencies ;  nothing 
else  but  a  piece  of  self-contradiction.  That  is,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  do  a  thing,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  impos- 
sible. It  is  necessary  by  the  constitution  of  the  human 
nature  that  man  do  love  a  knuwn  good,  and  therefore  i 
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of  sU  the  Snpreme  Good,  which  maT  be  certainly  known 
to  be  what  it  is,  the  absolutely  best,  the  highest  and  most 
excellent  Oood,  as  hath  been  already  shown ;  and  yet  by 
this  argument  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  this.  So  ab- 
surd is  this  maxim  or  pretence,  that  we  are  not  to  be 
affected  with  invisible  thmgs.  and  are  imder  no  obligation 
to  love  God,  because  we  see  nim  not !    In  the  last  place, 

(7.)  It  would  also  be  consequent  from  hence,  that  man 
must  be  a  creature  from  the  very  first  made  pnly  to  be 
miserable.  For  it  is  impossible  that  sense  should  ever 
afford  him  relief  against  mtemal  evils,  or  ever  supply  him 
witL  suitable  and  satisfying  good,  uow  then  can  he  be 
otherwise  than  miserable  1 

Sense  cannot  afford  him  relief  against  iatemal  evils,  and 
no  man  can  exempt  himself  from  them,  nor  give  himself 
any  security  that  ne  shall  never  be  invaded  by  such.  Let 
there  be  never  so  great  a  calm,  and  according  to  his  pre- 
sent apprehension  let  all  things  be  never  so  well  now; 
yet  no  man  can  assure  himself,  that  he  shall  never 
meet  with  any  inward  pangs ;  that  he  shall  never  have 
cause  to  complain  of  the  terrors  of  the  Almighty  besetting 
and  overwhelming  .his  soul,  even  ready  to  cut  him  off. 
These  things  have  invaded  as  fortified  breasts  as  any  our 
age  can  anR)rd ;  and  no  man  knows  when  he  is  secure 
from  them.  And  suppose  they  do  invade  a  man^  and  con^ 
science,  molested  by  Known  and  oflen  repeated  wickedness, 
does  at  length  awake,  and  grow  furious ;  pray  where  shall 
relief  be  had  1  Will  the  things  of  sense  afford  it  1  Will 
they  ease  such  pangs,  or  work  off  agonies  of  this  nature  1 
In  such  a  state  of  mind,  for  a  man  to  feast  himself  with  the 
objects  of  sense,  or  with  that  which  pleases  the  eye,  would 
be  as  impertinent  as  music  to  a  broken  leg,  or  fine  clothes 
for  the  cure  of  a  fever  or  an  ulcerous  body. 

Nor  can  sense  be  the  inlet  to  a  man  of  any  suitable  or 
satisfying  good.  Let  e^q^erience  witness,  to  those  who 
have  all  sensible  enjoyments  to  the  full,  I  would  say, 
"  Are  you  happy  1  Can  you  pretend  to  want  any  thing 
that  sense  can  possibly  supply  you  with  to  give  pleasure 
to  your  spirits  1  Have  vou  not  what  you  would  have  1 
and  yet  can  you  say,  All  is  full  and  welll"  Undoubtedly 
what  was  the  wise  man's  experience,  would  be  every  man's 
that  were  at  leisure  to  consider  the  case ;  The  eye  is  not 
satisfied  with  seeine,  nor  the  ear  filled  with  hearing, 
Eccles.  i.  8.  Sense,  let  it  be  gratified  never  so  much,  will 
still  live  unsatisfied,  will  be  always  craving  and  never  con- 
tented. And  therefore  by  this  supposition  it  must  needs  be 
consequent,  that  man  could  be  created  for  no  other  state 
than  a  state  of  misery.  But  how  absurd  were  it  to  suppose, 
that  the  God  of  all  goodness  had  made  a  creature,  whom  it 
should  be  impossible,  even  to  himself,  to  make  haroy !  (for 
it  is  impossible  to  bis  nature  ever  to  make  himself  visible 
to  an  eye  of  flesh ;)  and  that  it  diould  be  only  possible  to 
terrify  and  torment  his  creature,  but  not  to  satisfy  it  and  do 
it  good  I  All  these  things  do  plainly  evince  that  this  excuse, 
to  wir,  we  cannot  love  God  oecause  we  see  him  not,  is  not 
only  insufficient,  but  also  most  absurd.  Then,  say  we,  it 
oufht  not  to  be  admitted  as  an  excuse  at  all,  and  men  are 
stiU  under  an  indispensable  obligation  to  the  love  of  Grod 
notwithstanding.  ^ 

But  here  it  may  possibly  be  suggested  to  the  thoughts 
of  some,  "  Admit  it  to  be  a  duty  to  love  God,  although 
we  cannot  see  him.  We  acknowledge  that  his  invisibility 
renders  it  not  impossible  nor  unreasonable  to  love  him  ; 
and  therefore  we  see  the  excuse  is  insufficient,  and  that 
many  inconveniences  and  absurdities  would  ensue  upon 
makmg  it.  But  though  it  will  be  no  entire  excuse,  yet  it 
will  sure  be  a  great  alleviation.  And  melhinks  the  love  of 
God  in  this  world  should  not  be  so  strictly  urged ;  or 
though  we  should  not  live  in  the  exercise  or  this  duty,  it 
should  not  be  represented  as  so  very  ^eat  a  crime."  There- 
fore in  answer  to  this  we  are  to  evmce  to  you  according 
to  what  was  proposed,b 

11.  The  greamess  and  heinousness  of  the  sin  of  not  lov- 
ing God,  notwithstanding  this  excuse  that  we  do  not  see 
hun ;  that  it  not  only  leaves  it  a  sin  still,  but  a  most  hor- 
rid one.  And  this  will  appear  if  we  consiaer  sundry  things 
that  I  have  to  mention  to  you,  which  will  show  it  to  be 
injurious  to  ourselves  and  others,  but  chiefly  to  the  blessed 
God  himself,  the  great  Author  of  our  being. 

bSMPMom. 


1.  It  cannot  but  be  a  most  horrid  thing,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a  most  injurious  d  istortion  of  our  natural  faculties.  And 
therein  it  is  injurious  even  to  ourselves,  to  our  own  nature, 
and  to  God,  the  great  Author  and  Parent  of  all  nature,  at 
once.  For  what  do  we  think  he  has  given  us  such  faculties 
for.  as  we  find  the  nature  of  man  to  be  enriched  with  1 
why  hath  he  siven  us  a  mind,  originally  capable  of  know- 
ing nim,  and  that  could  once  retain  God  in  his  knowledge  j 
or  a  will  that  could  then  embrace  him  by  love  1  It  must 
needs  be  a  very  injurious  perversion  of  our  own  faculties, 
to  withhold  and  divert  them  from  the  prime,  the  best  and 
highest  use,  whereof  they  were  originally  capable.  And  it 
is  a  very  unaccountable  thing  that  it  should  be  thus,  that 
man  should  have  a  power  given  him,  originally  ordained 
by  the  very  designation  of  the  Qod  of  nature  to  such  and 
such  purposes,  and  that  it  should  never  be  applied  there- 
unto. Not  to  love  God  is  to  set  those  faculties  one  against 
the  other,  and  both  of  them  against  him. 

3.  It  is  a  most  vile  debasing  of  ourselves,  and  a  sordid 
depression  of  our  own  souls.  By  love  we  most  strictly 
join  ourselves  to  that  which  is  the  object  of  our  love,  and 
enter  into  the  closest  and  most  inward  union  with  it.  And 
what  is  it  that  we  love,  while  we  love  not  God  1  Are  not 
the  things  which  our  love  terminates  upon,  such  as  we 
should  even  be  ashamed  to  think  of  separately  and  apart 
from  him  1  What  is  there  that  is  not  base,  when  severed 
from  Grod,  or  if  we  do  not  eye  and  consider  him  in  it  1 
We  cannot  conceive  of  any  creature  whatsoever,  not  even 
of  the  best  and  most  noble,  but  as  of  a  most  horrid  idol,  if 
made  the  terminative  object  of  our  love,  taken  apart  from 
God,  and  not  considered  or  regarded  in  subordmaiion  to 
him  who  is  supreme.  And  as  to  the  mind  and  spirit  of  a 
man,  there  is  nothing  that  so  defiles  it,  that  renders  it  so 
impure,  as  spiritual  idolatry  does.  A  vile  and  filthy  thing, 
that  the  spirit  of  a  man  should  be  alienated  from  God,  and 
prostituted  to  an  idoll  For  we  make  any  thing  so,  that 
we  make  the  supreme  object  of  our  love.  And  so  in  effect 
we  join  ourselves  to  vanity,  as  idols  are  wont  to  be  called ; 
to  that  which  is  not  only  vain,  but  by  this  means  made 
odious  and  loathsome. 

And  how  deep  a  resentment  should  this  be  to  as,  that 
so  excellent  a  thing  as  the  spirit  of  man,  God's  own  off- 
spring, should  sufler  so  vile  a  defection  I  that  it  should  be 
depressed  and  debased  unto  sucn  meanness  as  to  join  it- 
self to  vanity  and  dirt,  when  it  might  be  united  with  the 
God  of  slory,  with  the  fulness  and  excellency  of  the  Deity ; 
yea,  and  when  it  is  apparent,  that  by  the  original  designa- 
tion of  that  nature  he  nath  given  us,  we  were  at  first  made 
capable  thereof!  For  how  came  we  by  that  love  which  we 
find  in  our  nature  1  We  plainly  see  we  can  love  somewhat 
While  we  love  not  God  there  is  something  or  other  that 
we  do  love ;  yea,  and  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  our  na- 
ture,  not  to  love  something  or  other.  And  hath  he  "  plant- 
ed a  vineyard,  and  shall  he  not  eat  of  the  fruit  thereof  1" 
1  Cor.  ix.  7.  He  hath  planted  that  love  in  our  natures 
which  we  have  made  vile,  by  alienating  it  from  him,  and 
which  may  yet  be  made  a  sacred  thing  by  being  sanctified 
and  turned  upon  God  again.  For  it  is  the  object  and  a 
suitableness  tnereunto,  wherein  consists  the  sanctificaiion 
of  the  affections.    Ana  again, 

3.  Not  to  love  God  is  a  most  merciless  self-destruction. 
It  is  a  divulsion  of  ourselves  from  him  who  is  our  life.  It 
is  to  rend  our  souls  from  the  Supreme  Good,  and  so 
abandon  ourselves  by  our  own  choice  unto  misery.  How 
infamous  among  men  is  the  name  of  a  felo  de  x,  one  that 
hath  done  violence  to  his  own  life,  ana  perisheth  by  his 
own  hands!  Though  the  nature  of  the  thing  doth  exempt 
him  from  personal  punishment  in  this  world ;  yet  jkm 
know  that  human  laws  do  very  severely  animadvert  upon, 
and  punish  the  crime  as  far  as  the  matter  can  admit.  Juries 
are  impanelled,  a  strict  inquiry  is  made  into  the  nature  of 
the  case.  *'  What !  did  he  ^o  it  voluntarily  1  was  he  camvos 
mi  ?  did  he  understand  himself  when  he  did  it  1"  Ana  if 
this  be  found  to  be  the  case ;  his  goods  are  confiscated, 
and  his  memory  branded  with  all  the  infamy  that  can  be 
devised.  And  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  for  it.  For 
the  wrong  that  is  done  does  not  terminate  upon  himself, 
or  his  own  relatives;  but  the  prince  is  wronged,  being 
robbed  of  a  subject ;  and  the  community  is  wronged  also 
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beinfr  deprived  of  one  that  otherwise  niglit  have  been  a 
nsefal  member. 

No  man,  as  I  remember  Cicero  somewhere  speaks,  is 
horn  far  kimskff^  Nenuf  siH  luucUur,  Many  cUam  a  part 
in  OS  besides  ourselves,  to  wit,  oar  prince,  our  country, 
and  our  friends.  And  when  one  destrop  himself,  many 
are  injured  by  that  self-destruction.  And  though  some 
heathens  have  spoken  of  self-destruction  as  a  verv  noble 
and  generous  act,  yet  Plato,  who  had  more  Ught,  (speak- 
ing, as  I  remember,  to  this  very  case,)  says,  "  We  are  here 
in  the  body  like  soldiers  in  a  earrison,  who  are  not  to  stir 
oat  withoat  the  general's  order  and  direction ;  no  more 
may  any  one  dare  to  go  out  of  the  body,  till  the  ^eat  Ru- 
ler of  the  world,  who  hath  placed  him  there,  gives  him 
leave,  or  a  call."  And  he  appeals  to  men  themselves. 
*'  If  yoa"  (saith  he)  *'  had  a  shive  that  should  kill  himself, 
woold  yoa  not  say  he  had  wronged  you,  as  well  as  himself, 
who  had  an  interest  in  him  and  his  service  1"  And  what  I 
do  we  think  all  this  while  that  Gk)d*s  dominion  is  less  over 
our  spiritual  and  eternal  being  7  over  these  souls  t>f  ours 
that  are  capable  of  bein^  employed  in  his  love  and  praise 
eternally  1  And  is  not  this  injurious  to  him,  that  men,  who 
are  narnrally  capable  of  all  this,  should  jret  throw  them- 
wlves  off  from  God,  and  cast  themselves  among  a  crew  of 
damned  spirits,  whose  busiaess  will  be  always  to  curse 
their  Maker  1  Is  not  this.  I  say,  an  injury  to  the  blessed 
God  himself,  who  is  the  Author  of  that  being  and  capacity 
to  serve  him,  which  we  find  ourselves  possessed  of  1 
Moreover,  . 

4.  By  not  loving  Gkxl  we  render  ourselves  altogether  in- 
capable of  doing  him  any  fidthful  service,  upon  which  our 
great  comfort  and  advantage,  and  his  honour  and  glory,  do 
at  once  depend.  For  God  is  glorified  only  by  our  volun- 
tary action  and  devotedness  to  him.  And  is  it  not  also 
more  pleasant  to  serve  Qod  cheerftilly  than  otherwise  1  but 
can  we  do  that  without  loving  himi  And  doth  it  not  cast 
a  most  intolerable  calumnv  upon  him,  that  we  should  serve 
such  a  master  unpleasantly,  and  with  uncheerful  service  1 
Further, 

5.  We  should,  in  breaking  of  this  one  law  of  love  to 
God,  break  all.  It  is  a  breach  of  all  the  law  at  once,  and  so 
makes  as  incapable  of  doing  God  anv  service  at  all.  For 
we  can  never  serve  him  while  we  obey  him  not.  and  we 
can  never  obey  him  without  love.  We  find  that  the  whole 
law  is  sammed  up  in  it.  Therefore  we  break  the  whole 
law  of  love  to  God  in  epitome,  when  we  do  not  love  him. 
All  the  law  is  fulfilled  and  comprehended  in  that  one  word 
Love.  And  though  it  is  plain  that  the  apostle  when  he 
says,  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  Rom.  xiii.  &— 10. 
speaks  there  with  a  more  direct  reference  to  love  to  men, 
or  one  another ;  jret  it  is  plain  too  that  both  branches  may 
be  reduced  to  one ;  for  no  man  loves  his  brother  or  neigh- 
bour truly,  if  he  do  not  love  him  for  Gtod's  sake,  and  upon 
his  account.  That  great  law  against  murder  in  the  book 
of  Grenesis,  (ix.  6.)  is  founded  upon  this  reason,  '*  For  in 
the  image  of  Gfod  made  he  man:"  so  that  it  is  (Sod  who 
Is  principally  struck  at,  when  one  man  murders  another. 
Thus  oar  Shaiviour  made  the  summary  of  the  law  twofold, 
when  he  said,  (to  the  lawyer,  who  had  asked  him.  which 
was  the  great  commandment,)  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  Qod  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind:  and  thy  neighbour  as  thjrself.  On  these 
two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets," 
Matt.  xxii.  37—10. 

The  whole  of  our  duty  therefore  centres  in  this  one  thin^, 
love  to  God.  This  is  the  radical  principle  whence  all  is 
to  proceed ;  and  every  command  doth  bmd  us  with  this 
rednplication,  "  Do  this  and  love  God,  and  do  that  as  a 
lover  of  God,"  otherwise  what  we  do  is  no  more  the  same 
thing  which  the  law  enjo|ns,  than  the  carcass  of  a  man  is 
the  man.  That  which  is  the  soul  of  the  dutv  is  wanting, 
and  that  is  love.  What  signiQr,  think  you,  those  prayers 
to  God,  which  are  put  up  l^  one  that  does  not  love  himl 
or  of  what  avail  is  any  other  act  of  worship  that  is  per- 
formed by  sach  a  onel  and  if  we  do  any  part  of  our  duty 
which  respects  man,  and  that  duty  be  not  animated  by  the 
love  of  God,  the  love  that  one  man  can  have  to  another  in 
this  case  is  nothing  else  but  a  sort  of  friendly  intercourse 
among  rtbe)s,  that  have  cut  off  themselves  from  their 
supreme  Ruler ;  and  take  no  more  notice  of  his  interest 


which  he  hath  in  common  in  them,  but  as  the]r  are  con- 
federated and  joined  in  a  conspiracy  against  him.  Love 
among  men,  why  do  we  talk  of  thati  To  love  such  men 
as  have  quite  cut  off  themselves  from  Gtod,  as  well  as  we 
ourselves  have  done,  is  only  such  a  love  as  is  amone  re- 
bels, that  treat  one  another  kindly  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 
To  proceed, 

6.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  most  merdftal  indulgent  law, 
enjoinine  us  a  duty  most  agreeable  to  our  own  necessities, 
and  the  least  toilsome  and  expensive  of  all  othfss.  How 
intolerable  then  is  it  to  aftont  God,  and  even  to  do  it  with 
no  pretence  of  advantafe  to  ourselves,  but  greatly  to  our 
own  disadvantage  and  loss!  How  merciful  is  the  law  of 
love!  how  direct  a  provision  is  there  made  in  it  for  the 
necessity  of  man !  Fray  what  shall  we  do,  nay  what  can 
we  do  with  ourselves,  if  we  place  not  our  love  upon  God  ? 
It  maybe  we  do  not  find  our  present  need  of  him,  as  long 
as  we  find  objects  of  sense  courtine  and  flattering  us  in 
our  way ;  but  do  not  we  know  that  this  world  must  break 
up,  and  this  firame  of  earth  and  flesh  in  which  we  dwell 
dissolve !  What  then  will  become  of  him  at  last  that  will 
be  found  to  have  been  no  lover  of  God  1  How  dreadiU  a 
thing  is  it  for  a  soul  to  be  stripped  naked  and  to  have  no- 
thing to  enjoy  1  It  cannot  enjoy  God,  because  it  never 
loved  him.  For  sure,  what  we  love  not,  we  can  never 
enjoy. 

Therefore  it  was  a  most  merciAil  law  that  said  onto  us, 
"  Love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  with  all 
your  soul,  and  with  all  your  strength."  It  is  a  law  teach- 
mg  us  to  be  happy,  and  to  solace  ourselves  in  the  rich 
plenitude  of  Divme  goodness.  Our  necessity  doth  at 
once  urge  us,  and  the  Divine  goodness  invite  us,  here  to 
place  our  love.  This  is  the  true  solution  of  Plato's  rid- 
dle, "  That  love  is  the  daughter  of  Pluto  and  Penia." 
For  it  plainly  i^ipears  that  the  rieh  plenty  of  Divine  good- 
ness, and  the  poverty  and  indigence  of  the  poor  creature 
that  cannot  otherwise  dispose  of  itself,  are  the  true  par 
rents  of  love. 

This  is  a  thinj^  also  that  will  cost  us  nothing.  To  love 
God  therefore  is  the  most  unexceptionable  thing  in  the 
world.  It  is  what  we  are  capable  or  in  the  worst  external 
circumstances.  If  a  man  be  never  so  poor  he  may  yet  love 
God.  If  he  be  sick  and  infirm,  if  he  oe  never  so  mean,  if 
he  have  no  estate,  no  interest,  or  be  never  so  little  in  re- 
pute, he  is  yet  capable  of  loving  God.  Tlus  he  can  do 
any  where,  m  any  place,  in  any  desert,  or  cave,  or  upon 
the  most  afflictive  bed  of  languishing.  There  is  no  pre- 
tence against  loving  God,  let  a  man's  case  be  what  it  will, 
or  supposed  to  be.  It  is  therefore  a  most  intolembJe  thing 
to  offend  against  a  law  that  provides  so  directly  for  our 
happiness  and  most  urgent  necessities.  It  is  such  a  law, 
an  obedience  to  which  will  coat  us  nothing,  neither  can 
there  be  the  least  pretence  of  gaining  any  things  t^  the 
neglect  of  it.  The  sin  is  therefore  the  more  homd  \  and 
foul  and  shameM  it  is  to  disobey  in  a  case  wheremwe 
have  nothing  to  say  for  ourselves.    And  again. 

7.  It  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  our  own  lignt,  and  the 
common  sentiments  of  mankind.  For  this  is  no  disputable 
thing,  whether  we  are  to  love  God,  yea  or  no.  There  are 
many  things  in  religion,  and  many  thines  more  that  are 
affixed  to  it,  that  make  much  matter  of 'disputation,  and 
great  ventilating  of  arguments  there  is  ftro  and  eon,  this 
way  and  that;  but  pray  who  can  tell  how  to  form  an  ar- 
gument against  the  love  of  Gk)d?  To  deny  this  is  to  afifVont 
our  own  light,  and  that  of  the  world  in  common;  for  there 
is  no  man  that  will  proftss  himself  to  be  no  lover  of  God. 
Did  you  ever  meet  with  any  one  that  would  profess  en- 
mity to  him  1  And  the  soul  of  a  man  cannot  be  indifferent 
in  this  ease.  It  must  either  be  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  must 
either  love  or  hate.  God  is  not  indifferent,  or  a  mere  no- 
thing to  us,  and  how  should  we  be  affected  to  him,  if  not 
by  love  7  And  we  ibrther  add, 

8.  It  is  a  most  unnatural  wickedness  to  the  Parent  of 
that  being  which  we  are  each  of  us  furnished  with,  to  dis- 
affect  our  own  Original.  That  men  should  disaffect  him 
from  whom  they  immediately  sprang,  and  whose  image 
they  expressly  bear,  is,  I  say,  a  most  unnatural  crime. 
Suppose  there  were  a  son  to  be  found  that  never  could  love 
his  thther,  and  always  hated  the  womb  that  bare  him ; 
what  a  strange  prodigy  in  nature  would  he  be  thought* 
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But  is  not  this  infinitely  more  prodigions,  to  disaffect  the 
entire  and  supreme  Author  of  our  own  life  and  being,  of 
which  parents  are  but  partial,  or  at  most  but  subordinate, 
authors.    And  in  the 

Last  place,  not  to  add  more,  it  is  blasphemy  against  the 
Divine  goodness.  It  is  a  practical  blasphemy.  It  is  the 
must  emphatical  way  of  denying  God.  For  as  the  man 
that  does  not  believe  him,  deni^  his  truth  and  makes 
him  a  liar,  so  by  manifest  parity,  he  that  doth  not  love 
him  denieth  his  eoodness,  a  great  deal  more  significantly 
than  can  be  done  by  words.  For  men  many  times  earnestly 
spe'  k  what  is  not  their  settled  judgment,  and  what  the^r 
are  afterwards  ready  to  retract  But  how  horrid  a  thing  is 
this,  that  a  man  by  a  continued  course  and  series  of  prac- 
tice should  discover  this  to  be  the  fixed  sense  of  his  soul, 
that  Qod  is  not  worthy  of  his  love  I  that  a  race  of  reason- 
able creatures  should  bear  their  joint  testimony  against  the 
great  and  blessed  Qod,  the  common  Author  and  Cause  of 
all  being,  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  the  love  of  any  of  them  I 
For  we  practically  say  so  while  we  live  in  the  neglect  of 
this  duty.  What  do  we  talk  of  words  in  this  case,  when 
deeds  and  our  constant  practice  do  more  significantly  and 
directly  speak  1  and  what  doth  the  course  of  a  man  ^peak, 
who  loves  not  God,  but  this,  that  he  is  not  to  be  loved  1 
Therefore  sure,  not  to  love  Ghxl,  though  we  see  him  not,  is 
not  only  a  sin,  oat  a  most  monstrous  and  horrid  one. 

We  should  go  on  to  make  some  practical  inferences 
from  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  that 
we  might  thereby  the  more  closely  sfiplj  all;  bat  of  this 
hereafter. 


SERMON  IX/ 

In  speaking  to  the  second  part  of  o^r  subject,  we  have 
largely  insisted  in  showing  you,  that  our  not  seeing  God  is 
no  excuse  for  our  not  loving  him.  We  have  shown  par- 
ticularly, that  it  is  insufficient,  and  also  very  absurd,  to  be 
alleged  as  an  excuse;  and  that  it  is  not  only  a  sinful 
omission,  but  a  most  horrid  wickedness,  not  to  live  in  ihe 
exercise  of  love  to  Gk>d,  notwithstanding  this  excuse  that 
we  cannot  see  him. 

It  now  remains,  as  we  promised  in  our  last,  to  deduce 
from  the  whole  some  practical  inferences,  by  which  (if 
God  will  so  direct  his  word)  aU  may  be  applied,  and 
brought  home  with  the  greater  pungency  to  our  own  hearts. 
And, 

1.  We  may  hmce  take  notice  of  the  insolent  wicked- 
ness of  the  world,  that  they  so  generally  aeree  to  confine 
the  little  love  that  is  left  m  it  to  one  another,  and  to  ex- 
clude the  blessed  Qod.  That  men  do  not  love  God  speaks 
them  very  wicked:  that  they  continue  in  the  neglect  of 
this  duty,  without  any  excuse,  speaks  the  insolency  of  their 
wickedness.  While  they  have  not  a  cloak  lefl  them,  not 
a  colourable  pretence,  nor  any  thing  to  say  for  themselves 
that  is  so  much  as  plausible,  yet  they  contmue  their  course 
of  excluding  God  oat  of  their  heails,  and  live  as  if  they 
owed  him  nothing,  and  had  no  concern  at  all  with  him. 

That  men  do  not  love  God  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  ex- 
cused, as  you  have  heard ;  and  it  is  as  little  capable  of 
denial,  as  of  excuse.  The  matter  is  open  and  manifest. 
The  general  face  and  aspect  of  this  world  showeth,  how 
little  there  is  of  the  love  of  God  in  it.  The  very  show  of 
its  countenance  speaks  it  plainly.  Men  do  in  this  matter 
even  declare  their  sin  as  Sodom.  They  openly  testify  to 
one  another  that  they  are  God's  enemies.  So  that  every 
man  that  runs,  may  read  how  the  matter  commonly  is  with 
men  in  this  respect. 

Alas,  how  little  doth  God's  interest  signify  in  this  world ! 
this  shows  how  little  he  is  beloved.  How' little  is  his  in- 
terest valued,  in  comparison  of  that  which  is  merely  secu- 
lar, and  human  I  We  have  instanced  to  you  alroidy  in 
this  and  many  other  things,  for  the  eviction  of  the  matter 
of  fact  in  this  case.  As  for  the  matter  of  right  and  wrong 
in  the  case,  you  have  fully  seen,  from  the  demonstration 
which  hath  been  given  yon,  that  our  not  seeing,  excuseth 
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US  not  from  loving  God.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain,  than 
(as  we  noted  heretofore)  that  although  too  little  reject  be 
paid  in  the  most  important  matters  to  human  laws,  yet 
there  is  a  great  deal  less  paid  to  divine.  Men  are  more 
prone  to  be  observant  or  the  laws  of  men  than  of  God. 
But  there  is  no  true  obedience  to  the  one  or  the  other 
which  doth  not  proceed  from  love,  so  far  as  it  is  true. 
We  are  to  owe  nothing  to  any  man  out  love,  or  what  may 
spring  from  thence.  U  was  the  complaint  you  know  of 
old,  "  the  statutes  of  Omri  are  kept,"  Micah  vi.  16.  A 
very  scrupulous  care,  as  is  intimated  and  complained  of, 
there  was  to  observe  them ;  while  the  statutes  or  God  were 
neglected,  or  not  so  much  respected  among  those  that  pro- 
fessed his  name. 

Yea,  and  which  is  more  than  that ;  how  much  more 
frequent  are  the  instances  that  may  be  assigned  of  laws 
mane  directly  against  God's  interest,  and  the  precepts  of 
the  first  table,  than  against  those  of  the  second !  The 
world  in  the  several  successive  ages  of  it,  hath  been  full 
of  Instances  of  laws  made  for  polytheism,  infidelity, 
idolatry,  the  worshipping  of  false  gods,  and  the  abolishing, 
or  very  much  depraving,  the  worship  of  the  true.  But 
when  did  you  ever  hear  of  laws  made  for  theft,  false-wit- 
ness bearmg,  and  the  like  1  so  as  to  oblige  men  under 
certain  penuties  to  invade  each  other's  interests,  as  they 
generally  make  bold  with  God.  We  have  heard  and  read 
very  frequently  of  men  persecuted  even  to  the  death  by 
laws,  for  not  burning  incense  to  idols,  for  not  denying  of 
Christ,  and  the  like :  but  when  did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
man  exposed  to  sucn  penalties  for  not  stealing,  for  not 
cozening,  not  defrauding  this^  or  that,  or  the  other  man  1 
So  apparent  is  it,  that  men  can  express  somewhat  of 
tenderness  one  to  another,  in  respect  or  their  own  private 
and  secular  interest ;  when,  in  the  mean  time,  there  is  no 
concern  at  all  for  the  common  interest  of  the  Lord  of  all 
this  world.  So  that  what  interest  is  in  the  world  is  shut 
up  almost  entirely  among  men  themselves.  And  though 
there  is  too  little  regard  to  that  interest ;  yet  they  confine 
what  there  is  among  one  another,  excluding  the  blessed 
God  from  having  any  part  or  share  in  their  love  at  all. 

And  truly,  sirs,  I  rear  we  are  too  little  concerned  about 
this  sad  case.  We  do  not  consider  this  matter  as  it  de- 
senres,  nor  with  that  solemnity  that  it  challenges.  We 
are  not  so  afifected  about  the  rights  and  interest  of  him, 
whom  we  call  our  Qod,  as  we  ought  to  be.  It  doth  not 
pain  us  to  the  heart  as  it  should,  to  thiak  how  little  God  is 
made  of  in  his  own  creation,  and  among  the  works  of  hi9 
own  hands.  We  sometimes,  when  we  hear  the  matter 
spoken  of,  say  it  is  a  sad  case,  but  we  know  not  how  to 
help  it,  and  so  pass  it  very  slightly  over.  But  do  not  we 
indeed  know  how  to  help  it  1  And  should  not  this  aflfect 
us  ten  thousand  times  more,  when  it  is  a  case  that  we  can 
only  lament  1  Sure,  mf^inks,  at  least  we  should  do  that 
if  we  can  do  no  more.  But  how  prone  are  we  to  alleviate 
the  matter  l^  considering  it  as  a  common  case.  "  Oh !  this 
is  a  matter  of  observation  every  day.  It  may  be  seen  in 
every  place,  that  there  is  little  of  the  love  of  God  to  be 
found  among  men."  And  is  it  a  common  case?  Is  it 
not  then  a  thousand  times  more  horrid  that  it  should  be 
so  common  1  If  there  had  been  but  one  apostate  creature 
from  God  in  all  the  world,  one  person  or  whom  it  mi^ht 
be  said,  "  He  doth  not  love  God,"  how  shocking  and  hor- 
rid would  this  man  look  in  our  eye !  But  is  it  not  incon- 
ceivably worse  and  more  horrid,  that  there  should  be  so 
general  a  revolt  from  God  ?  and  that  the  hearts  and  love 
of  his  poor  creatures  are  so  averted  withDul  caase,  and 
wickedly  alienated  from  him  all  the  world  over? 

S.  We  farther  collect  hence,  that  the  conviction  of  the 
unreconciled  part  of  the  world  must  needs  be  very  clear 
and  easy  in  the  great  day.  When  this  shall  be  the  com- 
mon case  brought  into  trial,  (as  indeed  it  will  be  with  every 
man,)  "  Was  he  a  lover  or  God,  or  was  he  not  1"  how  easy 
and  clear,  I  say,  must  the  conviction  needs  be,  since,  as  you 
have  heard,  it  is  a  matter  that  admits  of  no  excuse  1  If 
this  be  a  matter  not  defensible  at  our  own  bar,  among  our- 
selves, when  we  controvert  the  matter  one  with  another ; 
how  easily  and  g^loriously  will  Divine  justice  triumph  in 
the  eviction  of  his  right,  and  of  the  wrongthat  hath  been 
done  him  by  his  creatures  in  this  matter !  Behold  a  whole 
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race  of  creatures,  originally  capable  ofhjs  loye  and  comma- 
Dion,  gone  of  from  him  witn  one  consent  I  alienated  in 
heart  and  spirit  from  the  life  and  lore  of  Qodl  transmit- 
ting their  enmity  and  disloyalty  from  age  to  age.  from 
generation  to  generation!  and,  in  a  word,  emboldening 
tnemselves  in  wickedness  against  him,  because  they  see 
him  not ;  and,  as  they  vainly  think,  because  he  sees  not 
them. 

And  yet  in  the  mean  time  it  is  very  plain,  that  men 
might  know  him  if  they  would ;  for  they  live,  and  move, 
and  have  their  whole  subsistence  in  ana  by  him.  He  is 
not  far  from  any  one  of  them.  He  supplies  them  with 
breath  fh>m  moment  to  moment.  They  entirely  owe  them- 
selves, their  being,  and  preservation,  to  an  every  where 
present  and  apprehensible  Deity^.  Yet  they  do  not, 
neither  will  they,  know  him ;  and  m  this  voluntary  igno- 
ranoe  they  sufficiently  show,  that  the]^  love  him  not.  How 
glorious  then  will  the  triumphs  of  justice  be,  when  this 
case  comes  to  be  stated !  when  this  shall  be  the  charge 
broofi'ht  against  men,  be  they  who  they  will,  or  whatsoever 
they  nave  been  in  other  re^>ect8,  that  they  have  been  no 
lovers  o£  God. 

3.  We  are  hence  to  note  and  admire  the  wonderfhl 
patience  and  bounty  of  God  to  this  wretched  world. 
How  admirable  are  the  riches  of  his  goodness,  and  his 
sparing  and  sustaining  mercy  t  that  the  treasures  of  wrath 
are  shut  up,  and  the  treasures  of  bounty  opened,  to  a 
world,  where  he  hath,  upon  the  matter,  but  little  or  no  love ! 
One  would  wonder  that  this  world  should  not  have  been 
in  ilames  many  an  age  aso,  considering  how  enmity  against 
God  hath  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  But  how 
much  more  reason  have  we  to  wonder,  that  he  so  concerns 
himself  about,  and  takes  such  care  for,  a  company  of 
wretched  miscreants,  among  whom  he  is  not  valnra !  Still 
his  treasures  are  opened  to  us  I  his  sun  shines,  his  rain 
jfaUs,  and  in  wajs  of  ^race  and  mercy  he  leaves  not  him- 
self withoat  witness,  m  that  he  is  continually  doing  us 
good,  "Giving  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons, 
filling  oar  hearts  with  food  and  gladness ;"  (Acts  xiv.  17.) 
though  in  the  mean  time  men  will  not  know  who  feeds 
them  and  maintains  their  life,  and  parcels  out  their 
breath  to  them,  every  moment,  from  time  to  time. 

Surety  it  becomes  us  deeply  to  adore  that  patience  and 
bounty,  that  are  so  continually  exercised  towards  such 
creatures,  who  are  here  shut  up  in  the  dark,  as  it  were, 
from  one  day  to  another.  God  appears  not  to  them ;  they 
see  him  not,  and  in  the  mean  time  agree  in  this,  that  they 
will  have  no  thoughts  of  him,  but  have  him  in  perpetual 
oblivion.  Yet  all  the  while  they  have  natural  ])ower8  and 
faculties,  which  if  employed  in  the  inquiry,  mifht  easily 
inform  them,  that  they  did  not  make  themselves;  that 
they  have  not  their  life  in  their  own  hands,  neither  can 
they  prolong  it  at  their  own  pleasure,  inasmuch  as  all  of 
us  ''live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  in  God ''  Acts 
jTiL  28.  However,  they  content  themselves  witn  their 
ignorance  of  him ;  and  vet  he  hath  sustained  the  world, 
and  upheld  the  pillars  of  it,  when  sometimes  it  hath  been 
ready  to  dissolve,  and  burst  asunder,  with  that  weight  of 
wickedness  that  nath  overwhelmed  it  for  a  time. 

We  ought  surely  in  the  contemplation  of  this  to  say, 
"  How  far  are  his  ways  above  our  ways,  and  his  thoughts 
above  our  thoughts !"  Men  sometimes,  when  they  receive 
but  a  petty  injuiy,  and  an  apparent  wrong  from  another, 
are  presently  wondering  that  the  earth  doth  not  swallow  up 
the  man  that  hath  done  them  this  palrable  wrong;  that 
vengeance  spares  him ;  or  that  God  suffers  such  a  one  to 
hve.  Oh  I  why  do  not  we  turn  all  our  wonder  this  way ; 
that  Qod  spares  those  that  are  perpetually  affronting  him ! 
malring  it  as  it  were  the  whole  business  of  their  life  to  testify 
to  all  the  worid,  how  little  they  care  for  him  that  made 
them !  We  ought  then  to  consider  with  great  admiration 
that  vast  and  immense  goodness,  which  is  so  indulgent  to 
men  ail  this  while.    Again, 

4.  We  may  hence  learn  too,  the  absolute  necessity  and 
proper  business  of  the  Redeemer ;  how  great  need  there 
-was  of  a  Redeemer,  and  What  work  and  business  he  has  to 
do  on  the  behalf  of  sinful  men.  We  may  learn,  I  say,  how 
great  need  there  was  of  such  a  one.  For  who  can  stand 
under  the  weight  of  this  charge,  to  have  lived  days,  and 
months,  and  years  in  this  world,  destitute  of  the  love  of 


God  1  Any  man  that  apprehends  the  horror  of  the  thing, 
and  knows  bow  inexcusable  a  wickedness  it  is,  and  how 
horrid,  notwithstanding^ any  pretence  of  excuse,  cannot  but 
be  greatly  affected  by  it ;  methinks  paleness  mu9t  possess 
his  foce,  and  pining  his  heart,  to  be  subject  to  so  heavy  a 
charge,  and  also  liable  to  be  convicted  of  not  oving  Glod. 
And  then,  one  would  think,  it  should  be  easy  to  understand 
what  need  there  was  of  a  Redeemer,  the  crea  on  would 
not  be  able  to  sustain  this  burden,  to  have  creatures  in  it 
that  love  not  Gkxl,  and  were  disaffected  to  their  own 
Original.  If  this  guilt  were  to  be  par  elled  out  among  the 
creation,  how  soon  would  it  make  aU  things  fly  asunder  t 
and  how  impossible  would  it  be  for  things  to  subsist  and 
hold  together !  How  great  then  was  the  need  of  a  Re- 
deemer in  this  case ! 

And  we  may  see  what  his  business  hereupon  must  be  also : 
that  is,  both  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  such  as  have  not  loved 
God,  and  to  procure  that  they  may  do  so  for  the  time  to 
come.  And  these  two  we  are  to  consider  not  as  separate 
and  apart  from  another.  We  are  not  to  fancy  or  imagine, 
that  Christ  hath  only  this  to  do,  namely,  to  procure  pardon 
for  our  not  having  loved  (3od.  Sure  he  is  to  procure  grace 
also,  that  we  may  and  effectually  shall  do  so  for  the  future, 
or  else  he  will  profit  us  but  little.  If  we  have  to  do  with 
Christ  at  all,  if  ever  we  receive  any  benefit  at  all  by  him, 
it  must  be  this  double  benefit  in  conjunction;  not  the 
one  «eparate  from  the  other. 

The  ima^ation  runs  in  common  among  men,  as  if 
Christ's  busmess  as  Mediator  was  only  to  reconcile  God  to 
man,  and  not  man  to  Qod.  But  how  expressly  doth  the 
Scripture  speak  of  this  part  too  I  You  that  were  some- 
times alienated,  and  enemies  in  your  mind  bywicked  works, 
yet  now  hath  he  reconciled,  Col.  i.  81.  He  must  recon- 
cile us  to  God.  And  therefore  the  aipostle  afain  saith,  that 
God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  3  Cor. 
V.  19.  To  take  out  of  the  hearts  of  men  the  enmity  that 
is  reigning  every  where  against  God,  and  bring  them  into 
love  with  nim,  is  the  very  business  of  the  Gospel. 

There  did  not  need  a  Gospel  to  be  preached  to  heaven, 
to  incline  God  to  man ;  but  there  was  a  necessity  of  dis- 
pensing[  one  on  earth  to  men,  to  incline  them  to  God.  If 
the  business  had  onlv  been  to  reconcile  God  to  man,  there 
had  been  no  need  oi  a  Gospel  at  all.  The  affair  of  our 
redemption  might  have  been  transacted  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  in  God's  eternal  counsel.  Christ  might  have 
died  as  he  did,  and  the  ends  of  his  dying  be  never  known 
to  us,  were  it  not  that  this  was  the  means,  that  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  was  to  work  by,  in  order  to  overcome  men's 
hearts,  and  slay  the  enmity  in  them,  not  to  be  done  by  any 
other  way.  And  shall  any  of  us  think,  that  Christ  came 
into  the  world  to  procure  the  salvation  of  those,  that  loved 
not  God  1  This  were  to  think,  that  he  came  into  the  world 
to  banish  the  love  of  God  out  of  it. 

Therefore  we  must  know,  that  if  ever  we  be  the  better 
for  Christ,  it  must  be  both  in  his  expiating  our  guilt,  for 
not  loving  God,  and  in  removing  our  enmity,  that  our 
love  may  be  set  upon  him,  our  hearts  joined  with  him, 
and  engaged  in  communion  and  fellowship  with  him,  in 
our  futur^e  course.  For  this  is  the  business  of  a  Mediator 
between  Qod  and  man :  to  salve  the  breach  on  both  sides ; 
to  make  a  mutual  agreement  between  both  panics :  to 
vindicate  Gtod's  right,  and  so  to  act  the  part  of  a  just  Ke- 
deemer,  and  to  procure  man's  righteousness,  which  is  the 
pcut  of  a  merci&l  Redeemer.  This  was  his  thought :  "  This 
case  must  be  either  redressed  in  men  by  working  a  change 
in  them,  or  else  vindicated  upon  them.  This  he  is 
obliged  to  as  Redeemer.  The  Father  hath  given  all  judg- 
ment (John  V.  22.)  into  his  hand :  and,  as  it  were^  deposit- 
ed his  rights  there,  to  be  vindicated  by  him,  or  restored. 

6.  Learn  hence  the  generous  nature  of  Divine  love  in 
men.  The  love  that  we  owe.  and  that  good  souls  do  live 
in  the  exercise  of,  and  acttially  bear  to  God,  of  how  noble 
and  generous  a  nature,  I  say,  is  it!  Their  love  is  of  so  re- 
fined and  solid  a  nature,  that  it  breaks  through  the  whole 
sphere  of  sense,  and  flies  above  all  visible  things,  and 
pitcheth  upon  an  invisible  object  There  it  terminates, 
and  takes  up  its  residence.  It  never  rests  till  it  has  fiown 
up  thither,  and  seeks  no  excuse  from  the  duty  of  love  to 
God,  merely  because  he  is  invisible.  It  despiseth  to  be  so 
excused,  and  neglects  and  disregards  the  dictates  of  sense 
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i&  the  case.  This  is  the  genios  of  Diirine  lo7e,  and  the 
inward  spiritaal  sense  of  the  new  creature,  whereof  this 
love  is  tne  heart,  and  life,  and  sonl.  "What!  shall  ex- 
ternal sense  impose  upon  me^wd  tell  me  what  is  fit  for 
me  to  love,  and  what  not  1  What  I  shall  I  love  no  higher 
Aan  so  1  no  higher  than  a  brute  V*  Therefore  how  much 
more  noble  and  excellent  a  spirit  is  that  of  the  truly  good 
man,  than  the  men  of  this  world  are  of  1  and  how  excellent 
is  the  spirit  of  Divine  love,  which  is  in  the  saints,  above 
that  which  is  earthly  and  sensual  I  Let  us  believe  this 
therefore,  and  be  convinced,  that  the  spirit  that  is  peculiar 
to  godly  men  is  quite  another  thing  from  a  vulgar  and 
mundane  spirit;  and  its  strain  and  genius  different  from 
that  of  the  men  of  this  world.  These  love  only  what  they 
see.  and  think  they  are  excused  from  loving  any  but  sen- 
sible objects.  But,  sayst  he  good  man,  "  When  I  have 
seen  and  viewed  all  the  good  and  all  the  excellency  that 
this  sensible  creation  can  offer  to  my  view,  I  must  have 
something  unseen  for  my  love  to  pitch  upon,  which  is  be- 
yond all  Uiis."  Therefore  a  gracious  spirit  is  an  excellent 
spirit.  It  cannot  grovel  upon  this  earth.  It  must  ascend 
a!bove  all  visible  things,  and  get  up  to  that  Qod  who  is 
invisible. 

6.  Since  we  are  so  strictly  obliged  to  the  love  of  Qod 
though  we  cannot  see  him ;  what  reason  have  we  to  charge 
and  condemn  ourselves,  and  even  loathe  and  abhor  our- 
selves, that  we  have  loved  him  so  little,  and  that  so  small 
a  part  of  our  life  can  be  said  to  have  been  spent  in  this 
divine  exerdse  1  It  is  high  time  for  us  to  understand  the 
state  of  our  case,  and  to  consider  it  in  this  respect :  though 
it  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that  it  is  but  little  considered ; 
for  alas,  how  generally  do  people  carrv  it  as  if  they  thought 
themselves  innocent  in  this  point !  After  all  the  injury  that 
has  been  done  to  Qod  by  our  not  loving  him.  this  is  the 
most  intolerable  aggravation,  that  we  shoula  think  our- 
selves innocent  thereiu,  and  maintain  that  temper  of  spirit 
as  if  we  apprehended  all  was  well.  And  how  plain  is  it 
that  it  will  not  enter  into  the  souls  of  men,  that  they  are 
guilty  creatures  before  the  Lord  on  this  account,  that  they 
have  not  loved  himl 

If  a  man  had  secretly  and  privilv  been  guilty  of  the 
death  of  another  on  such  a  day,  and  the  matter  was  closely 
covered  up,  and  nobody  knew  it;  yet  how  would  his  own 
thoughts  aog  him  and  accuse  him  at  night  I  The  blood  of 
that  man  would  so  cry  in  his  conscience,  that  certainlv  he 
would  have  but  a  hard  matter  of  it  to  compose  himseLf  to 
quiet  peaceful  repose.  Why,  men  m  not  lovine  Qod  are 
guilty  of  deicide,  as  much  as  they  can  be,  or  as  far  as  their 
power  extends.  It  is  an  attempt  against  God.  It  is  say- 
mg  in  their  hearts,  *'  No  God!"  For  it  is  a  plain  denial 
of  Jiis  goodness,  and  therefore  of  his  being.  It  is  as  much 
a  denial  of  his  goodness,  as  infidelity  is  of  his  truth. 
What  a  strange  thing  is  it,  that  men  can  be  so  much  at 
peace  with  themselves,  can  pass  over  whole  days  one  after 
another,  yet  no  such  thing  as  the  love  of  God  to  be  found 
among  them !  and  at  night  can  sleep  and  rest,  and  their 
hearts  never  smite  them  for  it. 

Methinks  it  is  strange  that  men  can  make  so  slight  a 
matter  of  breaking  all  laws  at  once,  as  you  have  heard  this 
is  of  not  loving  God;  of  subverting  the  whole  frame  of 
the  Divine  government  over  us.  For  how  do  we  obey  it 
in  anj  thing,  who  comport  not  with  the  first  principle  of 
obedience,  namelv,  love  to  Godi  Oh  that  men  should  be 
guilty  of  a  more  horrid  fact,  than  it  would  be,  if  it  were 
m  their  power,  to  turn  all  things  out  of  order,  and  yet  not 
only  be  able  to  rest,  but  even  to  think  themselves  innocent 
all  the  while!        . 

These  things,  ininy  apprehension,  do  make  a  most  won- 
derfal  conjuncture,  where  they  happen  to  meet  together; 
these  four  things  espexrially,— that  it  should  be  so  plain  to 
every  man  that  he  ought  to  love  God;~that  it  should  be 
so  plainly  demonstrable,  as  to  the  most,  that  thev  do  not 
love  God  ;-~that  it  should  be  so  confessedly  a  fonl  and 
horrid  thing  not  to  love  him,  even  by  everv  man's  acknow- 
ledgment; and  yet,— that  so  many  can  be  guilty  of  this 
horrid  crime  all  their  lives,  and  yet  live  as  if  all  was  well, 
and  they  were  innocent  all  the  while.— All  these  things 
make,  I  say,  an  amazing  conjuncture.  I  appeal  to  you  if 
they  do  not. 


But  that  none  of  us  may  be  so  stnpid  under  such  guilt 
as  this,  let  us,  since  we  cannot  excuse  it,  freely  condemn 
ourselves.  For  who  is  there  among  us  but  must  be  forced 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  loveof  Gk>d  is  too  little  exercised, 
or  is  very  faint  and  languid  among  us?  Methinks  we 
should  hate  ourselves  for  this,  that  we  do  not  love  God. 
It  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  frightful  thing,  a  mon- 
strous indisposition  in  us.  We  should  then  in  our  own 
thoughts  commune  with  ourselves,  and  reason  thus: 
'*  Wny,  what  a  creature  am  1 1  what  a  strange  creature  am 
I!  of  how  amazing  a  composition!  I  have  an  understand- 
ing about  me.  I  know  that  which  is  good  and  what  is 
beit.  I  know  the  Author  of  all  eoodness  and  excellency, 
must  needs  be  the  highest  excellency  and  goodness  him- 
self. I  have  also  love  in  mj  nature,  which  I  can  employ 
upon  inferior  things,  and  which  I  confess  to  be  of  unspeak- 
ably less,  and  of  diminutive  goodness.  How  monstrously 
strange  is  it  then  that  I  cannot  feel  daily  emotions  of  love 
in  my  heart  to  God !  that  I  cannot  find  my  heart  to  beat 
for  him !  that  everv  thought  of  him  is  not  pleasant  to  me  \ 
How  amazing  and  wonderful  is  this !"  w  hy  sure  it  is  a 
very  befitting  posture,  that  we  should  be  covered  with 
shame  and  confusion  before  the  Lord ;  and  be  even  wal- 
lowing in  our  own  tears,  lamenting  that  there  should  be 
so  stupid  and  cool  an  ascent  in  our  hearts  towards  him : 
that  we  can  spend  whole  days  without  him ;  give  him  no 
visits,  and  receive  none  that  are  of  concernment  to  us; 
and  in  a  word,  lead  our  life  as  it  were  without  God  in  the 
world. 

It  should  make  us  ashamed  to  read  that  precept  of  a 
heathen  emperor.*  who  expresses  himself  to  this  efifect, 
"You  must  lead  your  lives  with  God.  Then,"  says 
he,  "you  will  be  said  to  lead  your  life  with  God,  when 
you  approve  yourselves  well-pleased  with  every  thing  that 
he  dispenseth  to  you,  and  take  all  kindly  at  his  hands ; 


and  when  also  you  obey  that  leader  and  ruler"  (he  can 
mean  nothing,  but  the  conscience  that  is  in  man)  "  which 
he  has  set  to  be  the  guide  of  your  actions.  So  shall  you 
lead  your  lives  with  God,  and  have  daily  converse  with 
him."  And  now  to  have  daily  our  conversation  in  the 
world  without  God,  and  yet  have  no  scruple  about  it,  nor 
remorse  upon  it,  is  a  marvellous  thing;  especially  among 
us,  who  hear  of  him  and  fromhim  so  often,  and  know  that 
we  must  be  happy  in  him  at  last,  or  else  eternally  mise- 
rable.   In  the 

Last  place,  since  our  not  seeing  God  cannot  excuse  us 
from  loving  nim.  how  much  we  are  concerned  to  see  to  it 
that  it  be  no  hinderance  or  impediment  to  this  our  duty  of 
loving  God.  And  that  it  may  not,  it  is  very  necessaty  that 
it  be  some  way  or  other  supplied.  Since  it  is  impc^ble 
for  us  to  see  God,  we  ought  to  consider  seriously  with 
ourselves,  whether  there  be  not  something  or  other  that 
may  serve  us  instead  of  the  sight  of  God,  and  be  a  means 
of  our  living  in  his  love.  And  here  I  had  several  things 
in  my  thoughts  to  have  hinted  to  you,  and  intended  to 
have  gone  through  them  at  this  time ;  but  I  must  leave 
them  to  the  next  opportunity. 


SERMON  X* 

Since  it  is  necessary,  that  our  not  seeing  God  should 
be  so  supplied,  as  that  we-  may  be  capable  of  loving  him, 
notwithstanding;  I  now  proceed  to  ^ve  some  directions, 
which  I  hope  will  be  of  use  to  us  m  this  great  and  im- 
portant matter.    As, 

1.  Let  as  fix  the  apprehension  deep  in  our  souls,  of  his 
certain  necessary  existence,  and  supreme  excellence.  Our 
si^ht  doth  not  serve  us  to  the  loving  of  any  thing,  other- 
wise than  as  it  is  a  means  to  beget  an  apprehension  in  «>ur 
minds  of  the  loveliness  of  it.  Sight  is  m  no  case  the  ijn- 
mediate  inducement  of  love,  but  only  as  it  is  ministerial 
and  subservient  to  the  nobler  powers  of  the  mind.  And  if 
by  any  other  means  than  by  seeing,  we  can  come  to  appre- 
hend so  much  concerning  the  blessed  God,  to  wit,  his 
most  necessary  existence,  and  supreme  excellency,  we  shall 
«  PiMiehed  Oelober  Mb.  itn. 
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not  lie  at  a  loss  then  for  an  apt  medium,  by  which  oar 
love  is  to  be  ezeited  in  ns  towaras  him. 

These  two  things  are  the  same  in  effect  with  those  that 
the  apoetle  tells  ns  we  onght  to  be  assured  of,  in  order  to 
our  coming  to  Gkxl  with  acceptance,  namely,  that  he  is, 
and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  dilieently  seek  him, 
Hcb.  xi.  6.  We  may  easily  understand  howhe  is  a  rewarder, 
if  we  compare  this  passage  with  what  is  said  to  Abraham,  I 
am  thy  exceeding  great  reward,  Gen.  xv.  1.  God  is  at  once 
both  a  rewarder,  and  reward  to  those  whose  hearts  are  to- 
wards him.  He  isa  rewarder  by  coommnicating]umself,and 
not  by  giving  rewards  alien  and  diverse  from  mmself  And 
it  is  necessary  that  we  be  assured,  that  he  both  is,  and  that 
he  is  in  this  sense  a  rewarder,  as  being  in  himself  the  highest 
excellency,  or  the  supreme  and  best  good.  For  without  a 
persuasion  concerning  both  these,  it  is  intimated,  that  we 
cannot  come  unto  him  in  an  acceptable  manner. 

Now  loving  him  is  ooe  way  of  ^coming  to  him.  It  is 
that  by  which  the  soul  moveth  to  him  in  desire,  aud  then 
rests  m  him  in  delight  There  can  be  no  such  motion  in 
the  soul  towards  Qod,  without  this  double  persuasion  con- 
cerning him ;  namely,  of  his  certain  existence,  and  highest 
excellency,  as  our  terminative  good.  And  you  have  heard 
that  we  may  be  as  sure  of  both  these,  as  of  any  thing  that 
we  see  with  our  eyes.  For  if  our  eyes  tell  us,  that  any 
thing  is  in  being,  our  minds  tell  us  as  certainly,  that  there 
is  an  original  bein^.  And  if  we  can  be  any  way  sure,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  goodness  and  excellency  in  the 
world ;  we  may  be  as  sure,  that  there  is  an  original  exoel- 
\sacy,  an  origmal  good,  which  must  needs  be  the  supreme 
good,  and  can  be  no  where,  but  in  the  original  supreme 
Being.  For  goodness  and  excellency  are  not  nothing,  and 
therefore  cannot  come  out  of  nothing,  but  must  proceed 
from  the  same  fountain,  fh>m  whence  all  being  comes. 
We  are  not  more  sure  of  any  thing  that  our  eyes  inform 
us  of,  than  we  shall  be  of  this,  if  we  do  but  consider,  and 
Qse  our  understanding  in  the  case. 

So  that  we  should  endeavour  once  to  fix  the  apprehension 
of  these  thinss,  as  being  most  certainly  true ;  and  firom  our 
veiy  souls  snould  bless  God,  that  we  are  at  a  certainty  in 
these  things ;  that  we  do  not  feel  the  ground  loose  under 
as,  but  are  in  this  respect  on  firm  ground,  when  we  affirm 
tkat  God  most  necessarily  is  and  is  the  hig:hest  and  most 
excellent  good.  And  being  once  sure  of  this,  it  would  be 
very  unreasonable  to  be  recalling  this  matter  into  doubt, 
or  to  be  perpetualljr  moving  questions  and  disputes  con- 
cerning It  in  our  minds.  It  is  what  we  may  be  as  sure  of, 
as  that  there  is  a  world  in  being,  or  that  any  thing  is,  that 
ve  oorselves  are,  who  being  nearest  to  ourselves,  may  be 
surest  of  our  own  being. 

And  it  would  make  strange  conftised  work  in  the  world, 
if  in  reference  to  all  the  actions  of  man,  they  should  be 
ever  moving  disputes  about  them,  whether  they  really  are 
or  are  not.  As  if  a  man  could  not  tell  how  to  eat,  but  he 
must  fall  a  doubting  presently;  "  Is  this  real  food  before 
me,  or  is  it  not  1  or  am  I  awake  to  eat  it,  yea  or  no  T'  Or 
as  if  he  could  not  tell  how  to  converse  with  any  one,  about 
never  so  important  a  business,  but  he  must  fall  a  dispu- 
ting, **  Is  this  a  real  man,  or  but  a  spectrel  mav  it  not  be 
only  the  umbra  of  a  man  V*  In  short,  what  could  be  done, 
what  business  transacted  in  the  world,  if,  about  ^ch  plain 
matters,  doubts  must  be  perpetually  raised  1 

Every' nun  that  hath  unaerstanding,  as  hath  been  said, 
may  be  at  as  great  certainty  concenung  the  existence  of  the 
supreme  and  first  Being,  as  of  any  thmg  whatever.  Nay, 
a  great  deal  more,  because  his  existence  is  supremely  ne- 
cessary. So  that  if  I  confine  certainty  to  the  eye,  then  I 
am  sure  of  nothing  but  what  I  see.  But  I  am  certain  that 
Qod  alwa3r5  was  of  himself,  and  therefore  is  necessarily ; 
and  so,  not  to  be,  must  to  him  be  simply  impossible.  This, 
therefore,  would  be  one  great  supply  to  our  not  seeing  him, 
once  te  make  the  matter  plain  and  clear,  that  he  exist<«, 
amf  that  he  is  the  most  excellent  and  supreme  good. 
Which  would  be  a  great  4eal  in  our  way,  towards  the 
exercise  of  love  to  Gtod,  though  we  do  not  see  nim. 

Sw  It  will  concern  us  much  to  use  our  thoughts  in  be- 
ing conversant  with  other  invisible  objects.  For  certainly, 
minds  and  hearts  (hat  are  continually  busied  about  things 
of  sense  only,  will  be  but  in  a  ver^  defective  ctmaeity,  at 
all  times,  to  oonverse  with  the  invisible  God.    It  needs  a 


very  refined  temper  of  mind  to  behold  him  with  the  intel- 
lectual eye,  and  thereupon  to  love  and  embrace  the  blessed 
glorious  God.  And  as  while  we  converse  with  things  that 
are  vain,  our  minds  are  vain;  while  with  things  that  are 
earthly,  our  minds  are  earthlyi  and  bear  the  impress  and 
image  of  those  things  with  which  we  have  most  to  do ; 
so.  if  we  did  but  converse  with  spiritual  thinss,  or  those 
wnich  are  above  the  reach  of  sense,  it  would  be  a  means 
to  make  our  minds  and  hearts  grow  more  spiritual,  and 
consequently  more  fit  for  the  love  and  tonverse  of  the 
eternal,  supreme,  invisible  Spirit. 

It  is  a  mean  base  thing,  smce  God  hath  ftimished  our 
namres  with  a  thinking  power,  to  use  our  thoughts  only 
ahout  those  dlings  that  tie  in  common  to  us  with  brute 
creatures.  "  Can  I,  have  I,  a  power  to  mind  higher  and 
nobler  objects,  and  will  I  so  vilely  debase  myself  as  not  to 
mind  them !  to  mind  only  Uiin?s  that  are  earthly,  drossy, 
and  terrene !  By  this  means  I  shall  always  keep  myself  m 
an  incapacity  to  have  to  do  wilh  God." 

We  snould  therefore  consider  with  ourselves,  that  as  we 
have  faculties  by  which  we  are  rendered  capflu>le  of  con- 
versing with  men  and  visible  things;  so  we  have  fkculties 
too  in  our  natures,  whereby  we  are  capable  of  conversing 
with  thines  that  are  not  visible,  and  that  are  of  a  higher 
nature.  It  is  easy  to  turn  all  the  things  of  this  visible  state 
into  a  dusky  shaaow  to  ourselves.  We  can  clothe  all  the 
world  with  darkness,  in  a  moment,  only  by  shutting  our 
eyes.  And  therefore  as  our  eyes  would  signify  nothmg  to 
visible  things,  if  we  did  not  use  them ;  so  nor  will  our 
thoughts  signify  any  thing  in  reference  ro  the  invisible 
world,  unless  we  employ  them  upon  their  more  praptr 
andpeculiar  objects. 

We  should  also  recollect  with  ourselves^  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  an  invisible  world,  which  is  the  best  and 
noblest  part  of  the  creation  of  God.  We  ourselves,  as  to 
the  better  part  of  our  natures,  belong  to  it  Therefore  we 
should  not  Dehare  as  strangers,  and  unrelated  to  that  world. 
We  should  consider  how  glorious  the  invisible  world  is, 
and  recount  who  are  its  inhabitants,  what  are  the  affairs 
and  pleasures,  the  excellencies  and  ornaments  of  those  in- 
habitants. Let  us  think  with  ourselves,  what  vast  num- 
berless myriads  there  are  of  glorious  spirits,  creatures  of 
GM,  that  are  composed  all  of  mind  ana  love,  whose  per- 
petual business  and  employment  is  to  behold  and  aoore 
the  great  Father  of  spirits,  the  PATiaNiL  Mind,  or  Reason, 
as  the  heathen  have  called  him,  the  original  inteUeet,  that 
is  every  where,  and  all  m  all. 

We  should  think  with  ourselves,  that  the  affiiirs  of  those 
innumerahle  multitudes  of  glorious  spirits,  and  their  plea* 
sum  and  delights,  are  the  same.  Their  business  is  to  be 
always  beholdmg  the  Divine  glory:  and  by  adoration  and 
praise  to  return  it  to  him.  reflecting  it  back  again  to  its  own 
Original.  We  should  thmk  with  ourselves,  what  the  lovely 
ornaments  and  excellencies  areof  those  blessed  inhabitants : 
we  should  consider  their  vast  knowledge,  thefr  mighty 
power,  their  pure  holiness,  their  profound  humility,  the  be- 
nignity, love,  and  serenity,  that  are  every  where  to  be  foand 
among  those  happy  beings.. 

And  when  we  have  thought  and  considered  all  this,  then 
let  us  ask  ourselves,  "  Why  am  I  a  stranger  to  this  invisi- 
ble world  1"  For  indeed  we  are  strangers  to  it,  while  we 
are  unrelated  to  God,  and  his  Christ.  But  this  is  not 
our  necessity,  but  our  great  folly,  that  we  continue  in  so 
distant  and  unrelated  a  state.  We  are  naturally  aliens, 
strangers,  foreigners;  but  there  are  overtures  made  to  us 
bv  Christ,  to  become  of  the  household  and  family  of  Gk>d, 
Eph.  ii.  19.  And  this  family  is  made  up  of  heavenly  ones, 
though  put  be  in  heaven  and  part  on  earth.  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Cnrist  himself,  besides  his  natural,  hath  an  acquired 
dominion  and  lordship  over  the  whole  of  it.  By  him  were 
all  things  made,  both  visible  and  invisible;  (Col.  i.  16— 
SI.)  and  even  besides  that,  by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  be  is 
become  the  Head  over  all  principalities,  and  powers,  and 
thrones,  and  dominions ;  whether  they  be  in  heaven,  or 
earth,  or  under  the  earth. 

So  that  if  we  be  of  those  who  profess  themselves  to  be 
Christians,  and  are  united  to  him,  we  are  come  to  an  innu- 
merable company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect.  Heb.  xii.  SS,  33.  We  are  actually  joined  as  mem- 
bers of  that  body,  which  is  all  but  one  community  of  glo- 
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rions  creatures  above  and  holy  ones  liere  below,  in  whom 
the  begpuonings  and  first  principles  of  tha  new  creature,  and 
the  work  of  ssnctification,  are  to  be  found.  So  that  we 
may  again  demand  of  oorselves  and  ask,  "Why  do  we 
estrange  ourselves,  and  carry  it  as  if  we  were  unrelated  to 
those  invisible  creatures  V  Those  blessed  spirits  are  con- 
tinually mingling  with  us,  if  we  will  believe  the  Divine 
testhnony  concerning  them.  The  angel  of  the  Lrf>rd  en- 
campeth  about  them  that  fear  him,  and  delivereth  them, 
Psal.  xxziv.  7.  And  what  are  all  the  angels,  but  minis- 
tering spirits  sent  forth  for  the  good  and  service  of  them 
who  are  heirs  of  sal  vationi  Heb.i.  14.  Thev  are  convers- 
ant in  our  assemblies,  as  some  understand  tnat  passage  in 
the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  the  woman  is 
directed  to  have  power  over  her  head,  that  is,  a  vail,  in 
token  of  her  subjection  to  po^er,  "  because  of  the  angelis ;" 
(1  Cor.  xi.  10.)  though  some  understand  this  passage 
otherwise.  And  again,  more  expresslv  it  is  said,  that 
unto  powers  and  principalities  in  heavenhr  places  is  known 
by  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  Gba,  Eph.  iii.  10. 

Therefore  in  that  we  do  not  entertain  more  frequent 
thoughts,  and  exercise  our  minds  more  about  what  the 
Scriptures  reveal  m,  this  matter,  we  are  certainly  injurious 
to  ourselves.  We  keep  back  our  minds  from  being  clari- 
fied from  earth  and  sensible  things,  by  which  they  might 
be  raised  up  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  bemg  em- 
ployed about  the  blessed  God  himself.  For  if  we  were 
filled,  all  the  day  long,  with  becoming  thoughts  of  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  afi^rs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
invisible  world,  how  easy  were  it  t6  fix  upon  God  the 
great  Ruler  of  all,  the  Father  of  spirits! 

And  being  of  the  same  community,  making  but  one  so- 
ciety with  those  blessed  creatures,  as  being  under  the  same 
Head  with  them,  we  make  a  great  schism  in  the  body  if 
we  break  off  ourselves  from  them,  and  their  emplo3rments 
and  affairs,  and  involve  ourselves  with  things  that  are  visi- 
ble, and  the  objects  of  sense.  Of  all  men  in  the  world,  the 
sensualist  is  the  greatest  schismatic.  He  breaks  himself  off 
from  ail  the  affairs  and  concernments  of  the  invisible  world ; 
and  wraps  himself  in  this  narrow  sphere,  as  one  quite  cut 
off  from  GKxi,  and  all  that  are  more  immediately  convers- 
ant with  him.  We,  I  say,  quite  rend  ourselves  from  that 
body,  that  happy  society,  if  we  do  not  apply  ourselves 
more  to  mind  the  concernments  of  that  other  world,  and  to 
have  our  spirits,  thoughts,  and  affections,  exercised  and 
carried  up  thither.    And  again, 

3.  It  is  necessarv  in  order  to  supply  our  not  seeing  God, 
that  we  most  firmly  believe  the  report  and  testimony  that 
is  given  of  him  in  the  (Gospel  of  his  Son.  What  we  can- 
not know  by  our  own  eyes,  we  must  i>e  beholden  for  the 
knowledge  of  to  the  report  of  others.  And  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Ghispel  to  make  a  report  of  God  to  us,  and  the 
errand  of  his  Son  into  the  world  was  to  bring  as  this  re- 
port. He  who  best  knew  him,  and  from  eternity  was  in 
nis  bosom,  "  hath  declared  him  ;'^  (John  i.  16.)  and  that  on 
purpbse  for  our  relief  in  this  case,  because  "no  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time."  Since  therefore  Qod  is  invisible, 
and  we  are  creatures  that  depend  so  much  upon  sense,  he 
^  hath  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son,  the  express  image  of  his 
person,'^  Heb.  i.  3.  So  that  it  is  Inr  no  mean  one  that  he  hath 
■sent  us  an  account  of  himself,  tnoQgh  we  cannot  see  him. 

All  reports  signify  as  they  are  believed.  They  signify 
nothing  where  no  credit  is  given  to  them.  But  what  should 
induce  us  to  doubt,  whether  tfie  revelation  which  Christ 
hath  made  to  us  of  God,  in  his  word,  be  true  or  no  T  What 
should  make  us  imagine,  that  God  should  misrepresent 
himself?  What  t  dotn  he  need  to  beguile  us,  his  crear 
tures,  whom  he  hath  entirely  in  his  power  1  the  works  of  his 
hands,  whom  he  can  wink  and  beckon  into  nothing  1  Do 
j;ou  think  he  means  to  beguile  us  with  specious  representar 
tions  of  himself,  otherwise  than  as  the  matter  really  isl 

Therefore  we  should  thus  consider  with  ourselves.  ' '  We 
have  not  indeed  seen  God,  nor  is  he  liable  to  so  mean  a 
thin^  as  human  sight.  But  we  have  an  express  discovery 
of  him  by  his  own  Son,  who  came  upon  this  veiy  errand : 
and  what  he  has  said  was  not  casually,  and  on  the  by,  as 
words  dropped  by  chance;  but  he  came  for  this  very  end, 
that  he  mignt  acquaint  the  world  what  God  is,  and  give  to 
men  an  account  of  him,  since  lie  is  not  to  be  seen  with  eyes 
of  Hesh."    And  sure,  upon  the  account  we  have  of  this 


blessed  and  slorious  Object,  he  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  lovely  Object.  We  are  not  then  at  a  loss  for 
an  o^'ect  of  our  love,  if  we  will  but  believe  the  record  and 
testimony  of  the  blessed  Gk>d  in  his  own  word ;  and  lake 
it  as  a  revelation  from  heaven  with  so  merciful  a  design. 
How  awful  an  acquiescence  therefore  doth  that  challenge 
and  command  t  So  that  our  hearts  should  readily  suggest 
to  us,  that  it  is  the  greatest  profaneness,  if  we  do  not  with 
reverence  9n,d  veneration  admit  that  testimony. 

In  what  honour  and  veneration  had  those  poor  deluded 
creatures  the  inmge  that  was  said  to  have  come  down  from 
Japiter  1  Acts  xix.  35.  Why,  God';s  own  word  is  his  own 
lively  image,  a  true  representation  of  himself,  which  cer- 
tain]^ came  down  from  himself.  He  hath  sent  many  on 
this  message ;  his  own  Son,  his  prophets,  and  apostles,  on 
purpose  to  draw  men  into  communion  and  fellowship  with 
himself.  These  things,  saith  St.  John,  are  written,  that 
we  might  have  fellowship  with  the  Faxher.  and  with  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  1  John  L  3.  And  then  he  goes  on  in 
his  epistle  to  tell  them,  that  the  message  which  the  apos- 
tles heard  of  him  and  declared  unto  them,  was  thi»— that 
God  is  light,  and  God  is  love,  1  John  i.  5,  &c.  Surely  then 
such  a  Being  is  the  most  worthy  of  our  esteem  and  love ; 
and  the  message  sent  to  men  is  most  worttiv  of  their  ac- 
ceptance, to  wit,  that  such  a  God  is  offered  to  them  for 
their  God.  Thus  men  are  acouaioted  with  him  bv  the  re- 
velation they  have  of  him  in  the  Gospel,  that  so  tney  may 
be  drawn  into  a  communion  and  fellowship  with  him,  the 
life  and  soul  of  which  is  love. 

4.  It  is  necessary,  that  we  bend  ourselves  much  to  con- 
template and  study  the  nature  of  God,  accordiag  to  the 
discovery  we  have  of  him  in  his  revelation.  That  which 
we  do  know  and  believe,  makes  an  impression  upon  us 
only  as  it  is  improved  by  our  thoughts ;  as  it  is  considered 
or  not  considered.  A  great  many  things  lie  asleep  in  our 
souls,  and  sipify  nothing  to  us,  for  want  of  actual  thought. 
At  certain  times  and  seasons,  therefore,  we  should  say  to 
ourselves:  "Weill  I  will  now  go  on  purpose,  9Mf  sic 
down,  ana  meditate  upon  Gk>d.  This  shall  be  the  business 
of  the  present  hour."  For  surely  nothing  can  with  higher 
rieht  lay  claim  to  our  entire  thoughts,  than  the  Author  of 
fldl.  And  it  is  a  strange  piece  of  negligence,  that  he,  with, 
whom  we  have  such  great  concerns,  and  who  is  our  All 
in  all,  should  be  so  seldom  the  subject  of  our  solemn, 
designed,  purposed  meditation ;  that  the  thoughts  of  Goa 
should  be  casualties  with  us;  that  we  should  think  of 
him  only  now  and  then  by  chance,  and  never  find  a  time, 
wherein  we  may  sav  to  ourselves,  "  I  will  now  on  set  par- 
pose  think  of  God.''^ 

How  doth  this  correspond  with  the  practice  of  the 
saints,  who  had  communion  with  him  of  old  1  as  we  find 
th6  Psalmist  intimating,  that  he  thought  of  God  on  his 
bed,  and  meditated  on  him  in  the  night  watches,  Psal. 
Ixiii.  6.  I  would  not  here  propound  to  you  the  indulging* 
or  stratifying  a  vain  curiosity,  inquiring  into  the  nnre- 
vealed  ttungs  of  God ;  but  would  recommend  to  you  the 
study  of  those  plain  intelli^ble  attributes  of  his,  that  are 
obvious  to  the  understandmgs  of  the  generality  of  men, 
bocaase  the  Divine  Being  is  not  capaole  of  a  strict  and 
rigid  definition.  These  are  enough  to  suggest  such  a 
notion  of  him,  as  renders  him  an  object  worthy  of  our 
love  and  worship;  while  a  multitude  of  things  may  be 
supposed  concerning  God,  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  tM5  aoouainted  with. 

Consiaer  then  his  wisdom^  power,  goodness,-  holiness, 
and  the  like,  which  are  his  communicable  attributes ;  and 
add  to  these  the  incommunicable  properties  of  his  eternity, 
his  immensity,  his  self-«ufficiencv,  his  self-subsistence,  his 
necessary  existence,  and  so  we  nave  an  account  of  God. 
And  then  how  excellent  and  glorious  an  Object  both  of 
love  and  worship  have  we  before  us  I  a  Being  of  himself 
originally  perfect;  who  is  essential  wisdom,  goodness, 
love,  truth,  righteousness,  and  holiness.  In  what  a  trans> 
port  should  we  be  upon  such  a  representation  of  (3od  t 
We  have  his  name  often  in  our  mouths  when  it  is  with 
us  but  as  an  empty  sound;  as  if  that  great  and  venerable 
name  signified  nothing.  He  is  near  in  our  mouths,  and 
ears^  but  far  from  our  nearts;  and  then  no  wonder  he  is 
so  little  loved  nil  the  while.  But  would  we  once  admit 
to  have  our  souls  possessed  with  the  apprehension  of  the 
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impoit  of  that  mi^tj  and  Tcnerable  namei  which  was 
giTrcn  to  Bfoses ;  how  would  it  engage  as  to  how  our  heads 
and  worship  him,  who  is  "  the  LonL  the  Lord  God,  aner- 
eiful  and  pracions,  long-suffering,  abundant  in  goodness 
and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thouinuds,  forgiving  iniqai^, 
transgression,  and  sin,  and  that  wilthj  no  means  €lear  the 
gniJty,"  Exod.  xzxiv.  6,  7.  Our  Lord  told  the  Samaritan 
wonaan,  '*  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what,"  John  iT.  9SL  So 
do  they,  who  make  his  worship  nothing  else  but  a  ceremo- 
nious compliment;  the  mere  iMwing  of  the  knee,  and  the 
honouring  him  with  the  lip.  But  if  it  be  the  worsh^i  of 
love,  it  is  impossible  then  that  we  should  worship  we  know 
not  what  For  the  interior  faculties  of  the  soul,  as  to  lore 
and  desire,  cannot  be  wrought  upon  by  a  shadow.  Their 
must  be  moved  by  something  substantial,  and  set  on  work 
by  something  which  really  exists.  When  therefore  we 
hear  the  name  of  Grod  spoken,  how  should  it  make  us  stoop 
and  bow  before  him !  and  into  what  an  awful  and  pleasing 
commotion  should  it  put  all  the  powers  of  our  souls  at 
once !  But  to  go  a  whole  day,  ana  forget  God ;  and  to  let 
many  days  pass,  without  ever  choosing  a  time  to  think  of 
him  on  purpose,  is  a  great  iniquity.  And  while  thai  iai- 
quirr  abounds,  the  love  of  such  must  needs  grow  cold. 
Ana  then  again, 

5.  We  must  take  heed,  that  we  entertain  no  horrid  and 
dismal  thoughts  of  God,  and  that  we  believe  nothing  that 
is  contrary  to  his  own  revelation  of  himself.  Take  heed 
lest  the  belief  of  a  God  surest  only  a  guilty  enslaving 
fear.  I  mean  not  the  fear  of  reverence,  which  the  angeu 
owe  and  pay:  but  that  fear  of  horror,  which  is  most 
proper  to  aevlls,  and  is  the  product  of  a  diabolical  faith. 
**The  devils  believe  and  tremble,"  James  ii.  19.  They 
believe  and  are  full  of  horror,  as  that  word  ^ivwoi  sig- 
nifies ;  do  even  shiver  with  the  belief  they  have  concern- 
ing God.  As  "  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,"  (1  John  iv. 
18.)  so  such  fear  will  always  put  out  love.  For  a  fear 
proceeding  from  gross  and  horrid  mispersuasions  concern- 
ing G|od,  most  needs  stifle  all  duttfol,  ingenuous,  k>yal 
affection  to  God. 

It  is  the  great  artx>f  the  devil  to  possess  men  with  the 
apprehension,  if  it  be  nossible.  that  their  case  is  the  same 
with  his  own,  that  so  thereby  they  may  make  it  their  own. 
If  the  devils  can  once  persuade  men.  that  God  is  as  unre- 
eimcilable  to  diem,  as  he  is  to  themselves,  who  sinned  with 
open  eyes,  without  a  tempter,  and  all  at  once  in  their  own 
proper  persons ;  if  they  can.  I  say,  but  make  men  believe 
this,  then  it  is  a  most  easy  tiling  to  keep  Uie  love  of  God 
Ijrom  ever  having  any  entrance  into  the  soul.  It  is  natural 
to  hate  those  whom  we  fear  or  dread ;  therefore,  I  sav,  the 
fidlen  angels  believe  and  tremble,  believe,  and  are  full  of 
horror. 

But,  do  you  believe,  and  bless  God  %  Believe  him  ac- 
tually reconciled,  if  you  find  your  hearts  do  vield  to  him. 
Believe  him  willing  to  be  at  peace.  Believe  nim  when  he 
testifies,  that  whosoever  cometh  to  him  shall  in  no  wise  be 
cast  out,  John  vl.  18.  Believe  liim  saying,  ^  Though  thou 
hast  foreocten  me,  and  hast  set  up  thyself  to  be  thine  own 
idol,  and  hast  been  perpetually  affronting  me :  yet  do  thou 
but  accept  my  Son,  and  of  pardon  in  and  through  him, 
and  I  will  make  thee  my  friend,  my  associate,  and  my 
son."  Do  but  believe  this,  and  try  if^  it  be  in  your  power 
not  to  love  him.  This  faith  will  certainly  work  by  love. 
But  take  heed  of  believing  what  God  hath  never  said; 
and  what  the  destroyer  of  souls  would  make  you  believe 
he  hath  said.  For  whatsoever  thoughts  tend  to  the  making 
him  unlovely,  or  not  amiable  in  your  eyes,  have  them  fkr 
from  you.    And, 

6.  Make  him  your  own  by  an  entira  and  cheerftd  choice, 
and  acceptance  of  him  for  your  Lord  and  your  God.  How 
mightilv  doth  relation,  interest,  and  property  command 
love !  Vou  cannot  see  him,  it  is  true,  but  vou  may  choose 
and  apprehend  him  for  your  God ;  which  relation,  once 
understood,  will  happily  supply  the  want  of  seeing  him. 
Surely  you  would  love  your  own  child,  yoor  own  father, 
your  own  husband,  or  wife,  though  you  weie  bom  blind 
and  could  never  see  them.    How  many  are  apt  to  say, 

— ^        '^l  in  St  Mvyl  ebuidi  in  Warwtok,  tndliM 


when  they  observe  anjr  thing  lovely,  in  flich  or  siieh  a  ra^ 
lation  in  another  family;  for  instance,  a  dutiful,  ingenu- 
ous child ;  **  O  had  I  such  a  one,  how  should  I  love  him !" 
Why,  you  have  an  amiable  description  of  your  God ;  and 
do  not  your  hearts  say  within  von,  "  If  he  were  my  God. 
how  should  I  love  him  ?"    Anci  why  is  he  not  your  God  1 


he  offers  himself  to  be  yours,  and  has  put  no  harder  terms 
upon  you,tlum  that  )ron  receive  him  for  your  God.  Com- 
plv  then  with  his  righteous  law,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no 


other  god  but  me,"  Exud.  xx.  3.  Say  therefore,  '*  Thou 
shalt  be  my  God  wholly  and  alone."  As  every  covenant 
is  made  up  by  a  mmual  stipulation,  so  his  willingness  and 
yours  naae  the  bargain.  He  hath  declared  his  own  wil- 
lingness, do  you  but  make  out  yours,  and  the  matter  is 
effected,  so  as  that  none  can  tear  you  asunder. 

And  now  pleasant  a  thing  is  it  to  have  such  a  God  vour 
own  to  glory  in,  and  to  walk  in  his  name !  to  be  able  to 
say,  "God,  even  my  God,  shall  bless  me !  I  need  no  other." 
How  high  matter  of  triumph  was  this  to  the  Psalmist  \ 
Let  it  be  told  to  the  generations  following.  This  God  is 
our  God  for  ever  and  ever ;  he  will  be  our  guide  even  unto 
death.  Psal.  xlviii.  13, 14.  As  if  he  had  said.  We  are  wil- 
ling that  this  should  be  known,  in  the  present  and  succeed- 
ing ages.  Let  it  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  Let  there  be 
a  perpetual  everlasting  monument  of  this,  that  we  have 
had  the  Lord  for  our  God.  Thus  a  certain  noble  person 
would  have  an  inscription  put  upon  his  tomb,  without  any 
further  enlargement,  to  this  effect,  That  he  had  been  a  ser- 
vant to  Clueen  Elizabeth,  counsellor  to  King  James,  and 
friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  By  this  it  appears  that  he 
would  have  all  ages  know  whose  servant,  counsellor,  and 
friend  he  had  been.  ••  In  like  manner  should  every  good 
and  pious  soul  declare  to  the  present,  and  all  ftuure  ages, 
that  TBB  Loan  is  ms  God. 

7.  Let  your  souls  be  filled  with  this  apprehension,  that 
God  is  always  and  every  where  present  How  sweetly 
moving  are  those  thoughts  of  God's  omnipresence  in  the 
139th  Psalm !  They  were  so  to  the  Psalmist,  and  they  are 
80  to  all  the.  saints.  "  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  1 
or  whither  shall  I  flee  flrom  thy  presence  1  If  I  ascend  up 
into  heaven,  thou  art  there;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell, 
behold  thou  art  there,  if  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea ;  even 
there  shall  thv  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall 
hold  me.  If  I  say.  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me; 
even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me.  Yea,  the  darkness 
hideth  not  from  thee,  but  the  night  shineth  as  the  day ;  the 
darknesa  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee,"  Ps.  cxxxix. 
7—18.  And  when  the  royal  Psalmist  considered,  how 
God  insinuated  himself  into  every  bone  of  his  flesh,  and 
particle  of  his  frame,  saying,  "Thou  hast  possessed  my 
reins,  thou  hast  covered  me  in  my  mother's  womb ;"  he 
breaks  out  at  last  into  these  words.  '*  How  precious  slso 
are  thy  thoughts  unto  me,  O  God !  how  great  is  the  sum 
of  them!" 

Let  us  then  but  habituate  ourselves  to  the  apprehension 
of  an  every  where  present  Deity,  conceiving  all  things 
filled  with  the  Divine  fulness,  and  this  will  snp|dy  the  de- 
fect, or  the  want  of  seeing  God.  Let  every  creature,  every 
place,  every  providence,  put  us  in  mind  of  Gkxl.  Thus  be- 
gins and  en<&  the  eighth  Psalm,  the  design  of  which  is,  to 
contemplate  God  in  these  things,  regarding  them  all  as  the 
works  of  his  hands ;  "  How  excellent  is  thy  name,  O  G^' 
ia  all  the  earth,  who  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens  f* 
Psal.  viii.  1, 9.  And  what  an  ecstasy  do  we  find  Moses  in, 
while  he  is  celebrating  a  particular  providence !  "  Who  is 
like  unto  thee,  O  LorcT,  among  the  ^s  1  who  is  like  thee, 
riorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  T 
Exod.  XV.  11.  If  then  we  did  but  labour  to  make  this 
thought  familiar  to  ourselves,  that  whithersoever  we  go, 
or  wnerever  we  are,  we  have  a  God  to  behold ;  that  there 
are  footsteps  of  God,  every  where,  for  us  to  take  notice  of, 
or  impressions  and  prints  of  his  glory ;  this  would  habituate 
us  to  nis  converse,  and  make  the  motions  and  exercises  ot 
love  easy  and  familiar  to  us.  This  efiect  it  had  on  the 
PttaUnist  in  the  104th  Psalm,  who  after  a  glorious  descrip- 
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tion  of  God,  thus  closeth  it  up;  "My  meditation  of  him 
shall  be  sweet,  I  will  be  glad  in  the  Lord,"  Psal.  civ.  34. 
He  hud  been  viewing  GkxL  as  he  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
works  of  his  hands ;  and  nis  spirit  was  now  drenched 
deeply  in  the  thoughts  of  Qod's  tetive  power  and  provi- 
dence, every  where  diffused  in  the  world. 

We,  in  like  manner,  should  alwa^  have  such  thoughts 
injected  into  us,  if  we  would  but  consider  with  ourselves, 
that  wherever  we  are,  still  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being  in  Qod.  The  whole  earth  is  full  ot  his  glory. 
By  him  all  things  consist.  We  can  set  a  foot  no  where, 
but  still  we  tread  upon  his  ground,  and  are  in  his  dominion. 
We  cannot  live,  but  bva  vital  influence  derived  from  him. 
How  much  would  this  contribute  to  the  facilitating  the 
exercises  of  love !  B^  converse  love  insinuates  itself  into 
persons,  they  are  captivated  before  they  are  aware.  And 
there  is  no  man  of  so  morose,  sour,  churlish  a  nature,  but 
will  have  a  sort  of  kindness  for  such,  whom  he  converseth 
frequently  with.  Assiduous  converse  wins  hearts.  How 
much  more,  when  we  have  such  an  amiable  object,  should 
we  associate  with  him  t  It  will  then  ensue  of  course,  that 
we  shall  be  taken  with  him,  and  drawn  by  the  conls  of 
love  into  the  happy  bonds. 

8.  And  lastly  .let  us  prav  much  and  earnestly  for  the 
Spirit  of  life  and  love,  whicn  is  his  own  giA.  Among  the 
many  excellent  fruits  of  the  Spirit  vou  see  love  leads  the 
van,  Oal.  v.  22.  It  is  of  considerable  moment  to  state  the 
case  to  ourselves  thus ;  "  The  love  of  Qod  is  one  of  the 
fruits  of  his  own  Spirit."  How  intent  then  should  we  be 
upon  this,  that  he  who  claims  to  be  the  Object  of  our  love, 
is  pleased  to  be  the  Author  of  it  I  even  of  that  pure,  refined 
love,  that  is  fit  to  be  set  upon  so  elorious  an  Object 
Whereas  such  a  carnalized,  impure,  drossy  love  as  ours, 
can  never  turn  itself  unto  God ;  will  always  decline,  ana 
shun  that  blessed  Object.  He  must  form  our  love  for  him- 
self, or  it  will  never  do. 

As  he  therefore  makes  our  love  the  sum  of  his  law.  and 
of  all  his  precepts,  so  we  should  make  it  the  sum  of  all  our 
requests.  For  it  is  at  once  indeed  both  our  privilege  and 
our  duty.  Both  what  we  are  to  do,  and  what  we  are  to 
enjoy,  are  all  summed  up  in  love.  And  if  we  make  this 
the  sum  of  our  desires,  how  much  of  ingenuity  would 
there  be  in  this  prayer,  when  we  come  to  the  Lord,  and 
say,  "  Lord,  if  I  should  cast  all  m}r  desires  into  one  re- 
quest, it  is  love!  Love  is  the  only  thing.  I  bee  only  a  heart 
to  love  thee."  How  much  ingenuity  is  there,  1  sav,  in  such 
a  prayer  1  and  how  great  also  is  the  necessity  of  it !  For 
we  can  as  soon  pluck  down  a  star,  or  create  a  oew  sun^  as 
plant  in  our  own  souls  this  principle  of  love  to  God,  with- 
out his  aid.  Every  good  and  perfect  gift  is  from  him ;  and 
certainly  this  is  good,  and  a  matter  of  high  excellency,  to 
have  the  heart  possessed  with  his  love.  We  can  never 
understand  the  love  of  Qod  to  us,  till  our  souls  are,  as  it 
were,  trans-elemented  into  a  love  to  him.  God  is  love,  and 
he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him, 
1  John  iv.  16. 

And  now,  after  all  this,  would  we  be  excused  fi*om  the 
duty  of  loving  God  1  that  is,  from  being  happy,  from  liv- 
ing a  life  of  pleasure,  from  solacing  ourselves  with  the 
immense  Good  1  We  should,  methinks,  as  little  wish  to 
be  excused,  as  a  poor  indigent  man  from  having  all  his 
wants  supplied :  or  a  sick  languishing  person,  from  re- 
turning to  nealth  and  strength;  or  a  hungry  fainting  per- 
son, from  receiving  convenient  food;  or  a  weaiV  person, 
from  receiving  refreshing  ease  and  rest.  Wodla  we  be 
excused  from  having  God  for  our  portion,  oar  health  and 
strength,  opr  rest  and  all  in  all?  We  cannot  indeed  see 
God;  but  will  that  excuse  us,  when  so  many  things  pre- 
sent us  with  an  idea  and  image  ef  him  1  or  when  we  have 
the  privilege  of  addressing  ourselves  to  him  by  prayer  7 
The  Scriptures  do  not  speak  to  us  in  this  matter  with  anv 
intention  or  design  to  excuse  us  from  this  duty.  There  it 
is  intimated,  that  all  the  good,  which  concerns  a  man's 
present  state,  comes  from  love  to  Qod,  All,  says  the  apos- 
tle, shall  work  together  for  good,  to  them  that  love  God, 
Rom.  viii.  28.  And  with  respect  to  the  other  world,  it  is 
at  ad  that  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  num  to  conceive,  what  God  hath 
laid  op  for  them  that  love  him,  1  Cor.  ii.  9. 
*  Prawswd  Novmbv  lit,  iffTa 


And  if  we  would  but  consider  the  mattei^  it  is  plain  we 
cannot  exense  our  conduct  to  ourselves;  much  less  to 
God.  For  do  not  our  consciences  tell  us,  that  nothing  is 
so  easy,  nothing  so  ready  1  And  it  is  likewise  to  be  con- 
sidered, what  will  be  made  of  this  one  day.  I  make  little 
doubt  but  (me  very  great  part  of  the  torture  of  hell,  will  lie 
in  a  too  late  repentance ;  that  we  never  lo/ed  what  our 
convicted  consciences  must  needs  have  told  us  was  most 
congruous,  and  fit  to  be  loved.  When  an  aAvakened  soul 
shaU  make  reflection,  and  consider,  what  infinite  reason 
there  was  for  the  loving  of  God,  and  yet  it  could  never  be 
brought  to  it  f  we  can  conceive  no  sort  of  mental  torture 
to  be  more  tormenting  than  this.  So  that  they,  who  live 
destitute  of  the  lore  of  God,  and  content  themselves  with 
so  doing,  are  busily  preparing  their  own  hell  all  their 
davs.  Oh,  how  tormenting  will  be  the  reflection  1  "  I  lived 
a  life's  time  in  the  world,  and  knew  how  reasonable  a 
thing  it  was,  how  just  and  righteous  to  love  God,  and  yet 
I  never  did  love  him  I"  This  will  be  a  most  amazing  sub- 
ject for  thoughts  to  feed  upon,  and  to  find  torment  by, 
throughout  an  eternal  state.  And  therefore  we  are  the 
more  concerned  to  be  restless  in  our  spirits,  till  we  feel  the 
fire  so  to  bum  within  us,  and  can  make  oor  appeal  to  Giod, 
saving.  Thou  knowest  all  things.  Lord  I  thou  knowest 
that  I  love  thee,  John  xxi  17 


SERMON  XL* 

We  have  endeavoured  from  these  words  to  evince  to 
you  the  indispensable  obligation  there  is  upon  us  to  the 
continued  exercise  of  love  to  Qod,  notwithstanding  that  we 
cannot  see  him.  This  hath  been  doctrinally  discoursed 
of,  and  also  insisted  upon  by  way  of  use,  and  particular 
application  cf  that  doctrine ;  but  before  we  pass  from  ii, 
it  will  be  requisite  to  add  somewhat  further  of  a  casuisti- 
cal import. 

It  is  very  plain,  that  though  there  are  not  many  sincere 
lovers  of  God  in  this  world,  yet  there  are  few  who  pretend 
not  to  be  so.  They  are  apt  to  please  themselves  with  the 
conceit  that  they  love  Gkxl,  and  so  take  the  matter  for 
granted,  though  there  be  nothing  of  any  such  affection  in 
Uieir  hearts  at  all.  Others  there  are,  who  are  apt  to  sus- 
pect that  they  do  not  love  him  in  sincerity,  and  are  too  for- 
ward to  conclude,  that  they  have  none  ofthis  Divine  affec- 
tion, because  they  do  not  perceive  it  to  work  towards  God, 
as  tneir  love  does  towards  other  objects.  Finally,  there 
are  others  again,  who  are  very  prone  to  censure  those  that 
speak  of  more  passionate  workings  of  affection  to  Grod,  as 
mere  hypocrites  for  this  pretension.  For  since  they  expe- 
rience nothing  of  such  workings  on  their  own  hearts,  they 
think  it  impossible  there  shoula  be  any  such  thing  at  all  ia 
the  world.  There  are  therefore  three  sorts  of  persons  that 
our  present  discourse  must  have  reference  unto. 

I.  Such  ignorant  and  careless  souls  as  do,  at  random 
and  without  ever  considering  the  matter,  pronounce  con- 
cerning themselves,  that  thev  are  lovers  of  God ;  though 
if  the  matter  be  strictly  looKed  into,  they  have  no  such 
thing  as  a  motion  of  love  in  their  heart  to  €k>d  at  all. 

II.  Those  that  are  prone  to  suspect,  and  conclude  them- 
selves to  have  no  love  to  God  at  all,  because  they  do  not 
find  this  affection  to  work  with  that  fervour  and  constancy 
that  they  think  it  should,  and  which  they  perceive  on  other 
occasions. 

III.  Such  as  are  very  apt  to  suspect,  and  accuse  others 
of  hypocrisy  or  folly,  who  seem  to  express  the  most  pas- 
sionate and  fervent  love  to  God,  and  think  that  such  an 
affection  towards  him  cannot  have  place  in  a  human 
breast  What  tl^erefore  is  pretended  to  be  of  a  spiritoal 
and  holv  kind,  must  be  resolved,  they  imagine,  wholly 
into  enthusiasm ;  or  be  attributed  to  the  power  of  fancy, 
or  imagination ;  or  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
bodily  humours,  and  the  various  structure  and  fabric  even 
of  the  inferior  parts  of  the  bodv  itself.  To  each  of  these 
sorts,  reference  must  be  had  m  what  is  now  to  be  dis- 
coursed upon  at  this  time. 
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L  As  to  those  who  eonfidently  give  out  themselves  to  be 
lorers  of  God,  thoagh  they  never  felt  any  motion  of  love 
to  him  at  all  in  their  hearts,  sach  things  as  these  it  would 
be  very  lit  for  them  to  consider. 

1.  That  it  is  a  very  rash  and  nnreaaoni^le,  as  well  as 
dangeToas,  presmnption,  for  them  to  conclude  there  is  that 
in  them  which  they  nave  never  perceived  at  all.  For  what 
might  not  one  imagine  or  fanc^  upon  such  a  pretence  1 
Sapporang  it  possible,  must  I  believe  every  thing  to  be  true 
which  i?  barelv  possible  to  be  true  1  How  many  absurd 
things  should  I  tnen  believe !  For  there  are  many  things 
that  possibly  may  be,  which  yet  it  would  be  a  very  great 
absurdity  to  believe  are  in  reality.  It  is  a  known  rule, 
that  of  things  that  appear  not,  nor  exist,  the  same  esteem 
is  to  be  had.  If  then  it  no  way  i^ipears,  or  however  ap- 
pears not  to  me,  that  I  am  a  lover  of  Gk)d ;  with  what  con* 
ndence  can  I  pretend  to  it,  or  say  that  I  am  sol 

2.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  it  is  a  most  natural  thing 
to  men  to  be  very  indulgent  to  themselves,  and  to  thii£ 
that  of  themselves,  which  none  would  think  or  imagine 
but  themselves.  It  is  natural  to  every  wicked  man  to 
**flaner  himself  in  his  own  eyes,  until  nis  wickedness  be 
found  oat  to  be  hateful,"  Ps.  xxxvi.  2.  Thus  says  the 
Psalmist,  "  The  transgression  of  the  wicked  saith  within 
my  heart,**  that  is,  suggests  to  me,  "  that  there  is  no  fear 
01  God  before  his  eyes,"  Ps.  zxxvi.  1.  And  truly  this  does 
as  effectually  speak  or  declare,  that  he  hath  not  the  love  of 
God  in  him ;  ^ret  at  the  same  time  he  flatters  himself,  as  it 
there  follows,  in  his  own  eyes,  till  the  matter  comes  to  be 
plainly  observable  to  every  eye.  Hence  it  may  be  very 
well  understood,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  men  are  so  apt 
to  judge  themselves  any  thing,  which  it  would  be  horrid 
for  them  not  to  be  thought  to  be,  only  from  the  kindness 
they  have  to  themselves.  For  how  horrid  is  it  for  any 
man  to  admit  himself  to  be  no  lover  of  Qod !  Therefore 
he  must  needs  think  himself  such,  or  affirm  that  as  true, 
which  it  were  a  horrid  thing  to  confess  and  avow  to  be 
false.  And  so,  upon  the  matter,  their  love  to  God  depends 
upon,  and  runs  into  nothing  else,  but  a  partial  ana  foad 
love  to  themselves. 

3.  They  should  consider  how  obvious  the  mistake  is,  to 
take  a  conviction  of  conscience  in  this  case  for  an  affection 
of  the  heart.  That  is,  because  they  are  convinced  that  it 
is  a  very  reasonable  and  fit  tbin^  to  love  God,  therefore 
they  conclude,  that  they  do  love  him.  But  how  most  irra- 
tional is  the  conclusion  !  They  may  as  well  conclude  their 
approbation  of  any  thing  else,  to  be  the  possession  of  the 
tbrng  itself.  For  instance,  that  they  are  nch,  be(»U8e  they 
approve  of  riches ;  or  that  they  are  in  very  good  health, 
because  they  approve  of  a  sound  habit  of  body.  It  is  plain 
that  this  is  all  which  the  most  can  say,  as  to  the  bottom  of 
their  pretence.  They  have  nothing  at  all  in  them  like  the 
love  of  God,  but  only  this  conviction  of  conscience,  that  it 
is  fit  he  should  be  loved.  Of  this  there  is  a  necessary  and 
unavoidable  approbation  imposed  upon  their  judgment, 
from  the  evidence  of  the  thing  itself  And  as  all  men  are 
convinced,  that  the  oblivion  is  indispensable,  therefore 
they  are  willing  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  have  the 
love  of  God  in  them. 

4.  It  follows,  as  another  thing  to  be  considered,  that  if 
the  love  of  Qod  in  itself  be  really  a  distinct  thing,  and  dif- 
ferent from  such  a  conviction,  then  their  love  to  him  is 
reduced  to  nothing;  for  it  is  really  nothing,  distinguished 
from  such  a  conviction,  or  apprehension  in  their  %wn 
minds.  Aad  under  a  notion  or  its  being  an  affection  of  a 
finer  kind  and  nature  Aan  to  be  obvious  to  common  ob- 
servation, they  have  refined  it  quite  away,  even  into  a 
mere  nothing.  For  doth  not  every  man's  own  sense  tell 
him,  that  the  love  of  this  or  that  thing  is  quite  another 
thing  than  a  mental  approbation  of  iti  Or  may  not  I  be 
convinced  in  my  judgment  of  the  excellencies  of  one,  to 
whom  I  have  yet  a  settled  aversion  in  my  heart  1  How 
many  cannot  endure  such  persons,  of  whom  upon  convic- 
tion they  cannot  say  they  are  not  excellent  men  1  And 
certainly  it  will  put  every  sc^r  considerer  of  this  state  of 
the  case  upon  quite  new  thoughts,  when  he  shall  find  he 
is  not  able  to  tell  what  the  thine  is,  that  he  calls  love  to 
God,  if  it  must  be  distinguished  from  the  mere  conviction 
of  the  reasonableness  of  it 

5.  It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  since  love  to  God,  if 


it  be  any  where,  is  to  be  discerned  and  felt,  and  must  be 
a  ruling  principle;  it  is  then  a  most  absurd  imagination, 
that  such  a  principle  should  be  in  men,  of  which  they  have 
no  perception.  For  is  it  not  absurd,  that  a  principlt,  which 
is  to  have  the  conduct  of  a  man's  life,  and  so  veir  great 
power  in  and  over  him  in  his  whole  course,  should  yet  be 
neither  discernible,  nor  feltl  Indeed  there  are  many 
thoughts  and  motions  that  stir  in  our  minds,  of  which  we 
take  very  little  notice;  nor  can  we  in  a  little  time  say 
positively,  whether  we  have  such  a  thought  or  no.  But 
that  a  principle,  which  runs  through  the  universal  course 
of  a  man's  life,  and  which  of  all  things  should  most  fre- 
quently come  under  his  notice,  should  yet  be  neither  felt 
nor  perceived  by  him,  is  the  most  unimaginable  of  all 
thines  we  can  conceive  of  Therefore  those  who  have  so 
hastily  pronounced  themselves  to  be  lovers  of  God,  and  yet 
never  felt  any  thing  by  which  this  love  is  to  be  discerned, 
are  besought  to  think  a£[ain,  to  allow  the  cause  a  rehearing, 
to  take  it  mto  new  consideration,  and  not  run  away  with  u 
eroundless  conceit  that  they  are  what  it  so  much  concern- 
them  actually  to  be,  while  they  are  only  so  in  their  own 
fancies  and  imaginations. 

II.  I  now  come  to  the  next  sort,  namely,  those  who  are 
apt  to  judge  themselves  wholly  destitute  of  sincere  love  to 
Uod,  because  they  do  not  find  those  passionate  motions  ct 
it  towards  him,  as  they  do  towards  many  inferior  objects. 
And  there  are  sundry  considerations,  which  will  be  ver\' 
requisite  to  be  weighed  in  this  case  loo.    As, 

1.  That  certainly  the  actual  exercise  of  love  towards 
Gk>d  may  be  often  mtermitted,  when  an  habitual  propen- 
sion  of  heart  towards  him  doth  remain.  The  soul  ma} 
frequently  be  put  beside  the  direct  acts  and  exercise  o: 
this  duty:  and  yet  that  virtue  and  principle,  which  hatl. 
touched  their  hearts^  and  by  gracioc^  vouchsafement  i: 
seated  there,  may  still  habitually  incline  them  the  same- 
way.  As  the  needle  touched  with  the  load-stone,  is  fre- 
quently diverted  from  its  direct  tendency  towards  the 
north ;  for  being  moved  it  shakes  and  quavers,  and  hatL 
its  various  vibrations  this  way  and  that,  yet  there  is  a  vir- 
tue in  it  that  will  bring  ana  reduce  it  to  the  right  point 
again.  Therefore  it  is  not  this  or  that  act  of  love  toward; 
Grod,  that  gives  the  denomination ;  but  the  habitual  pro- 
pension,  and  bent  of  the  heart.  A  man  then  is  to  be  es- 
teemed a  lover  of  God,  according  as  his  heart  stands  ha- 
bitually propense  to  him.  But  ifthe  denomination  depend 
upon  this  or  the  other  act ;  then  a  man  would  cease  to  be 
a  lover  of  Gk)d,  as  often  as  he  loveth  or  thinketh  of  any 
one  else,  or  is  diverted  from  it  by  this  or  that  though  never 
80  necessary  an  occasion.    Ana  again^ 

3.  It  is  very  necessary^  that  we  consider  the  act  and  the 
passion  of  love  as  very  distinguishable,  or  different  things. 
The  act  of  love  in  a  reasonable  intelligent  creature,  is 
nothing  else  but  the  complacential  motion  of  the  will  to- 
wards this  or  that  object,  that  is  apprehended  amiable,  or 
worthy  to  be  loved.  The  passion  or  love  is  the  impression 
made  oy  an  object,  upon  the  animal  and  vital  spirits  of  the 
brain  and  heart,  which,  being  sensible,  are  reflected  upon, 
and  by  many  are  taken  notice  of  (through  a  great  mistake) 
as  if  the  very  notion  and  being  of  love  was  placed  there. 
Whereas  the  whole  entire  nature  of  Divine  love  is  separa- 
ble fVom  that  passion,  and  may  be.  without  it ;  otherwise 
if  passion  were  of  the  essence  of  love,  it  were  altogether 
impossible,  that  the  separate  soul  should  be  capable  of 
loving  God,  or  any  thing  else.  This  is  a  mere  accident  to 
our  love,  and  a  result  that  depends  upon  our  present  union 
with  the  body;  which  body  is  essentially  necessary,  neither 
to  our  soul,  nor  to  our  love,  for  both  may  be  without  it. 
And  I  add, 

3.  That  those  acts  which  are  performed,  as  I  may  call 
it,  in  the  upper  region  of  the  soul,  and  which  are  more 
peculiar  to  its  intellectual  nature,  are  as  truly  discernible, 
as  the  passions  are  which  rebound  upon,  and  affect  the 
body.  The  acts  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  will,  are  no  more 
imperceptible  than  the  passions;  and  it  i»  as  possible  for 
me  to  be  able  to  discern  and  feel  the  former,  as  the  latter. 
Cannot  I  as  well  tell  that  I  think  such  a  thought,  if  I  do 
think  it;  that  I  intend  and  purpose  such  a  thmg,  if  I  do 
really  entertain  in  my  heart  sucn  a  resolution ;  as  that  I 
feel  the  motions  that  affect  my  outward  man  1  If  therefore 
a  person  with  a  practical  judgment  esteems  the  blessed 
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God  to  be  his  highest  and  best  good,  and  accordingly 
chooses  him  as  such,  and  settles  this  resolution  in  his  own 
soul,  saying,  "  This  Qod  shall  be  my  God,  my  best  and 
supreme  Good,  here  will  I  seek  my  felicity,  and  take  up 
my  rest^  and  to  him  will  I  be  an  entirely  devoted  one  for 
ever;"  m  this  person  certainly  lies  the  substance  and  es- 
sence of  love.  And  is  not  this  perceptible  1  are  not  such 
acts  as  these  capable  of  being  rellectea  on,  and  taken  no- 
tice of,  if  men  would  but  more  Avquently  turn  their  eyes 
inward,  and  habituate  themselves  to  converse  with  them- 
selves.   But  I  further  add, 

4.  That  most  certain  it  is,  that  during  our  abode  in  the 
body,  the  affections  of  the  soul  have  more  intimately  an 
influence  upon  it.  Such  is  the  close  and  mjrsterious  union 
between  these  two  natures  of  flesh  and  spirit ;  that  the  in- 
fluences between  the  one  and  the  other  are  reciprocal. 
And  therefore  it  is  that  the  very  temper  or  complexion  of 
our  souls  doth  so  naturally,  some  way  or  other,  represent 
itself  in  the  outward  man,  as  that  it  is  very  difficult,  almost 
impossible,  to  hide  and  conceal  what  are  the  sentiments  of 
our  spirits  upon  certain  occasions.  Whence  it  hath  grown 
into  a  maxim,  VuUus  est  index  animi.  That  the  face  is  the 
character  of  the  mind.  Heu^  quam  diJjUUe  est  crimen  non 
prodere  vuUu  I  JBoto  hard  if  Ufar  a  man  not  to  betray  guilt 
in  his  countenancej  if  he  has  the  sense  of  it  %n  his  own  mtnd 
and  heart  I  And  therefore  we  should  consider  with  our- 
selves, how  our  affections  work  towards  God ;  even  ac- 
cording to  the  usaal  way,  wherein  human  affections  are 
wont  to  show  and  discover  themselves.    For  I  add, 

5.  That  even  spiritual,  holy  affections,  such  as  respect 
the  invisible  God,  and  other  invisible  objects,  do  frequently 
so  work  in  those  pious  souls  in  whom  thev  are,  as  to  make 
very  great  and  deep  impressions  upon  the  body,  and  are 
accompanied  with  such  passionate' expressions,  as  are  dis- 
cernible, even  to  the  inferior  senses  which  belong  to  the 
animal  nature.  Let  passages  of  Scripture  to  this  purpose 
be  looked  into.  How  was  the  Psalmist  affected  and 
wrought  upon  by  one  affeetion  towards  God,  when  he  tells 
us,  "  My  ifesh  trembleth  for  fear  of  thee,  and  1  am  afVaid 
of  thy  judj^ments,"  Ps.  cxix.  120.  There  is  a  proportion 
between  fear  and  love,  in  this  case.  As  for  love,  the 
same  devout  Psalmist  sa3rs,  "  My  soul  thirsteth  for  thee, 
O  God !  yea,  my  flesh  longeth  for  thee  "  Ps.  Ixiii.  1.  And 
again, "  Mv  heart  and  my  flesh  crietn  out  for  the  living 
God,"  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3.  Now  these  are  not  to  be  understood 
as  mere  rhetorical  strains;  for  indeed  they  are  not  so,  but 
do  plainly  carry  this  signification  with  them,  that  though 
the  flesh  be  more  immediately  incapable  of  desire,  of 
thirsting,  and  longing  afler  €kxl,  whereof  the  soul  alone  is 
primarily  capable,  yet,  mediately,  the  flesh  partakes  thereof. 
That  is,  the  heart  and  soul  did  so  much  long  after  God, 
that  the  flesh  was  affected  and  bore  the  impression  of  that 
vehement  desire,  which  was  in  the  soul,  as  in  its  original 
and  proper  seat.  We  are  therefore  to  consider,  that  even 
the  more  passionate  workings  of  love  towards  God  are 
very  agreeable  to  that  kind  of  affection,  which  in  respect 
to  the  object,  and  principle  of  it,  is  spiritual  and  divine. 
And  therefore, 

6.  It  must  further  be  added,  that  if  persons  be  very  apt 
to  be  passionately  affected  in  other  kinds,  and  towards 
other  object.s,  but  do  alwa3rs  find  themselves  dull  and  in- 
sensible of  such  motions  towards  God  and  invisible  things, 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  suspect  themselves  to 
be  under  a  very  bad  distemper.  Indeed,  when  persons  are 
equally,  and  alike,  unapt  to  feel  such  passionate  resent- 
ments in  their  hearts  towards  any  kind  of  objects,  the  mat- 
ter is  quite  otherwise.  But  if  they  can  ordinarily  say,  "  I 
feel  my  love  to  work  towards  the  creature,  a  relation,  or 
other  amiable  objects,  in  this  and  that  passionate  manner, 
but  I  can  feel  no  love  working  towards  God,"  they  are  far 
from  being  in  a  good  condition.  They  have,  at  least,  a 
good  deal  of  reason  to  suspect,  that  a  distemper  prevails 
upon  them.  Their  love  languisheth,  and  needs  re-enforce- 
ment ;  and  they  ought  not  to  content  themselves  to  have 
the  matter  so,  as  if  it  were  a  case  to  be  approved  of,  and 
that  needed  no  redress.    But  yet  again, 

7.  We  nmst  consider,  that  tempers  are  very  carefully  to 
be  distinguished.  The  temper  of  some  men's  minds  is 
more  composed,  according  as  the  bodily  temper  is  more 
fixed,  and  their  natural  spirits  are  less  volatile.    Hence 


some  are  of  a  more  even  deportment  to  tverj  object,  even 
to  the  observation  of  others,  and  seldom  are  seen  to  be  ex- 
alted, or  depressed,  whatever  occurrences  happen  to  them 
in  the  course  of  their  lives.  They  are  not  often  seen,  it 
may  be,  either  to  weep  or  laugh,  to  be  either  remarkably 
sadTor  cheerfld.  And  p^race,  or  this  holy  affection,  wher- 
ever it  is  in  its  subject,  is  somewhat  conform  to  the  natural 
temper  of  the  person ;  as  water  poured  into  a  vessel  re- 
sembleth  the  form  of  that  vessel.  If  the  vessel  be  round, 
then  it  resembles  a  round  figure ;  if  triangular,  then  it  re- 
sembles a  triangular  figure.  So  I  say,  grace  and  holy  af- 
fections, where  they  are.  resemble  their  subject,  and  re- 
ceive in  some  sense  a  likeness  and  conformity  to  it,  so  as 
not  to  change  the  natural  temper  of  the  mind.  Indeed  the 
great  business  of  the  grace  or  God  is  to  influence  men  as  I 
to  morals,  and  not  as  to  naturals.  Therefore  it  were  an 
unreasonable  thing  for  any  one  to  make  himself  a  mea- 
sure to  aU  other  persons,  how  much  soever  they  differ  in 
temper  from  him.  Or  that  any  one  should  make  another 
such  a  standard  to  himself,  that  however  it  be  with  him  as 
to  his  natural  temper,  he  must  be  just  such  as  others  are; 
which  is  equally  to  aim  at  a  thing  both  unnecessary  and 
impossible.    Further, 

8.  We  must  warily  distinguish  between  the  exercise  of 
love  upon  extraordinary  and  sudden  occasions,  and  such 
as  are  common  and  less  surprising.  As  you  know  one 
may  converse  daily  among  the  nearest  relatives,  and  never 
feel  any  discemiole  pang  tf  affection  working  towards 
them,  as  one  does  to  an  object  that  suddenly  appears. 
This  proceeds  fi-om  frequency  and  familiarity  with  them ; 
when  possibly  the  very  same  person  would  li  in  a  trans- 
port upon  the  sudden  and  unexpected  sight  of  the  face  of 
a  fViend,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  many  years  before. 
Now  this  is  not  inconsiderable  as  to  our  present  case.  It 
may  be  thus  with  many  pe!tsons,  who  do  not  feel  such  a 
passionate  pans  of  love  towards  persons  they  daily  con- 
verse with,  as  tney  do  towards  others,  at  the  sight  of  whom 
they  are  surprised ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  their  love 
may  be  far  dearer,  and  habitually  much  more  strong,  to 
those  relations  whom  they  daily  converse  with,  as  occa- 
sions when  administere»l  abundantly  show ;  that  is,  they 
would  do  more  for  them,  and  be  more  deeply  concerned  if 
they  saw  them  in  distress,  pain,  and  anguish.  They  would 
with  much  more  regret  endure  separation  from  them,  or 
take  their  deaths  much  more  impatiently ;  which  things 
show  their  affiections  to  be  habitually '  much  stronger, 
though,  upon  sudden  occasions,  or  in  a  certain  juncture, 
they  may  work  much  more  observably.  And  thus  it  may 
possibly  be  with  some  persons,  who  walk  more  evenly  in 
their  spirits  before  God.  They  have,  it  may  be,  fewer 
transports  than  others,  who  are  of  such  uneven  spirits,  that 
the  sight  of  God  is  often  a  new  thing  to  them.  They  have 
him  less  frequently  out  of  sif  ht,  and  are  daily  more  con- 
versant with  him,  and  therefore  are  not  subject  to  such 
violent  emotions  of  mind.  And  if  we  compare  these  to- 
gether, certainly  we  can  never  think,  that  there  is  a  greater 
excellency  in  tnat  temper  which  subjects  a  man,  now  and 
then,  to  higher  transports  of  spiritual  and  divine  affection, 
than  in  that  temper  of  spirit,  which  is  more  steadily  deter- 
mined to  a  continual  course  of  walking  with  God,  in  whom 
there  is  also  an  habitual  complacence. 

Lastly,  This  is  further  to  be  considered,  that  if  at  any 
time  one  would  try  the  sincerity  of  one's  heart  towards 
God,  it  is  much  more  clearly  to  be  evinced  by  the  influ- 
ence this  haUi  on  a  man's  life,  than  by  the  passionate  or 
sensible  impressions  made  upon  the  body.  1  say,  we  have 
a  far  surer  evidence  of  our  love  to  God,  horn  the  influence 
it  has  to  govern  and  manage  the  course  of  our  lives,  than 
from  all  the  passionate  emotions  and  resentments  we  may 
fe£l  in  the  inferior  parts  of  the  outward  man.  Suppose 
such  raptures,  and  transports,  and  ecstalical  motions,  as 
are  very  strange,  and  not  without  their  delectation  and 
pleasure ;  alas  I  these  signify  but  little  towards  the  evin- 
cing  of  true  sincere  love  to  God,  in  comparison  of  a 
stable  course  of  living  under  his  government,  as  persons 
who  are  beyond  all  thin^  loath  to  offend  and  displease 
him.  If  yott  seek  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  your  love 
to  God,  take  this;  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  command- 
ments," John  xiv.  15.  And  again,  "  This  is  the  love  of 
God,  that  we  may  keep  his  commandments,"  I  Jolm  v. 
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3.  ThoQgh  we  most  take  heed  here  of  thinking,  as  was 
fonnerly  said,  that  the  external  effect  is  sufficient  without 
the  principle;  or  that  a  coarse  of  obedience,  in  outward 
acts,  to  the  rules  set  before  us,  will  do  the  business,  though 
there  be  nothing  of  the  principle  of  the  love  of  God  in  us. 
But  take  these  la  connexion,  the  principle  with  the  effect, 
and  they  are  a  great  deal  more  pungent  demonstrations  of 
lore,  than  mere  transports  of  extraordinary  affection,  now 
and  then,  are.  Agreeably  to  which  our  Lord  says,  "  He 
that  hath  my  commandments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is 
that  loveth  me :  and  he  that  loveth  me,  shall  be  loved  of 
my  Father;  and  I  will  lore  him,  and  manifest  myself 
unto  hiuL"  John  xir.  21.  And  again,  as  it  afterwards  fol- 
lows, "  If  an^r  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words ;  and 
my  Father  wUl  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and 
make  our  abode  with  him,"  ver.  33. 

So  that  we  should  take  heed  of  putting  too  much  upon 
the  mere  matter  of  passionate  love  m  this  case ;  unless,  as 
we  said  before,  it  be  manifestly  discernible,  that  we  can 
be  passionatel3r  affected  to  any  other  kind  of  objects,  while 
we  find  a  stupidity  and  dulness  upon  us,  with  respect  tc 
those  which  are  spiritual  and  divme.  Therefore  lay  the 
great  stress  always  here :  "  What  doth  the  love  I  pretend 
to  signify  as  to  the  conauct  of  my  life  1  Do  I  live  as  a 
lover  of  God  1  as  if  it  were  an  ungrateful  matter  to  me. 
above  all  things,  to  displease  him  T  as  that  I  studjr,  by  all 
means  possible,  to  maintain  an  intercourse  of  union  and 
communion  between  him  and  me  1  Is  it  such  a  love  as 
makes  his  honour  dear  to  me,  so  that  I  am  above  all  things 
concerned  not  to  disgrace  the  name  which  I  bear,  or  be  a 
reproach  to  him  to  whom  I  profess  a  relation  1  Is  there  such 
a  principle  in  me  as  makes  distance  from  Gkxi  a  wearisome 
thmg  ?  And  would  I  fain  be  nearer  to  him  daily,  more 
acquainted  with  him,  more  conformed  to  him,  and  changed 
into  his  divine  image  and  likeness  Y*  If  this  is  the  influence 
thai  love  to  Qod  hath  upon  our  lives,  it  is  the  evidence,  it 
is  the  thing,  if  any  thing  can  be  so,  that  mu.st  prove  and 
demonstrate  to  ourselves  the  sincerity  of  our  love. 
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Wa  hare  already  in  the  preceding  discourse  offered 
sundry  considerations  to  those,  who  are  apt  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  lovers  of  God,  though  they  never 
really  discerned  anv  motion  of  love  to  him  m  their  hearts 
at  all;  or  who  fondly  imagine  that  the  conviction  of  their 
judgment  in  this  matter,  is  to  be  taken  for  the  affection  of 
the  heart.  We  have  also  spoken  in  several  particulars  to 
another  sort,  who  suspect  tncy  are  no  true  lovers  of  God, 
and  are  many  times  ready  to  conclude  so;  because  their 
love  to  him  is  not  so  fervent  and  passionate  as  they  think 
it  ought  to  be.    And  now, 

IlL  We  come  to  the  third  sort  that  we  have  to  do  with, 
to  wit,  those  who  are  apt  to  censure  other  persons,  merelv 
upon  this  account ;  because  they  make  profession  of  such 
a  fervent  love  to  God,  as  they  themselves  are  altogether 
strmngers  to.  All  expressions  of  such  a  fervent  passionate 
love  to  Gkxi  fall  under  a  suspicious  censure,  and  accuser 
tion  from  these  men.  As  for  mstance,  Ihey  charge  all  such 
expressions  of  love  with  h3rpocrisy,  or  with  enthusiasm ; 
thuking  it  proceeds  from  nothing  else  but  a  fantastic  re^ 
presentation  of  the  object  they  pretend  to  love ;  or  else, 
they  resolve  it  all  into  the  temper  of  the  body,  and  say  it 
owes  itself  to  nothing  els^  but  to  such  or  such  a  crasis,  a 
present  habit  and  temperature,  or  a  freer  circulation  of  the 
uood,  and  quicker  agitation  of  certain  brisk  and  agile' 
s|>irits.  And  thus  thev  think  that  a  mechanical  account 
is  to  be  given  of  all  sucn  kind  of  affections ;  and  that  who- 
soever well  understands  the  structure  of  the  brain,  or  the 
nature  of  the  spleen  and  hypochondria,  and  the  various 
cwiBtings  of  the  nerves  about  the  veins  and  arteries,  may 
Tery  well  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  all  such  kind 
of  love. 

1.  Now  as  to  the  first  of  these,  to  wit,  the  charge  of 
hypocrisy,  we  must  allow  (as  there  will  be  farther  occasion 
*  Prwohed  Nofcmber  8th.  int. 


to  evince  hereafter  when  welcome  to  the  last  doctrine)  that  ♦ 
if  any  do  pretend  to  such  a  love  to  God,  and  join  with  it 
an  immoral  conversation,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason 
for  the  charge :  and  in  such  a  case  we  must  fall  in  with 
the  accuser  and  say  the  same.  Bat  if  this  charge  be  fast^ 
ened  upon  persons,  whose  walk  and  conversation  is  sober 
and  just,  we  have  then  several  things  to  say  to  it.    As, 

(1.)  It  is  a  most  uncharitable  censure  to  say  that  all  pre- 
tence to  a  more  fervent  and  vehement  love  to  God,  is  for 
this  very  reason  hypocritical.  I  wonder  why  sot  Does  not 
this  seem  to  say,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  real 
and  fervent  love  to  Godi  This  is  surely  a  very  strange 
accusation,  at  once  without  warrant,  and  against  the  ex- 
press law  of  charity,  which  requires  us  to  "  think  no  evil," 
1  Cor.  xiii.  5.  •  Ana  it  is  an  essential  character  of  it  to  be 
absolutely  disinclined  to  take  up  an  evil  surmise,  or  bad 
thoughts  of  any  one,  where  there  is  not  a  very  manifest 
and  apparent  cause. 

(2.)  The  charge  is  most  unreasonable.  There  is  not  the 
Icfi&t  ground  fcr  such  a  censure,  supposing  the  persons  to 
be  m  the  main  of  a  sober,  just,  and  unexceptionable  de- 
portment among  men.  Of  such  it  may  most  unrighteously 
be  said,  that  they  are  hypocrites,  while  they  pretend  to 
love  God.  But  how  will  yon  prove  your  charge  t  bv  what 
medmm  will  you  make  it  out,  that  all  pretences  of  love  to 
Qody  by  such  persons,  are  hypocritical  1  And  surely  that 
is  a  most  unreasonable  censure,  for  which  no  reason  can 
begiven. 

(i.)  Such  a  charge  or  accusation  must  needs  proceed 
from  a  most  idle  and  pragmatic  temper.  For  these  cen- 
surers  show  themselves  to  be  vain  busy-bodies,  who  med- 
dle out  of  their  own  province.  But  what  have  they  to  do 
to  judge  the  hearts  ot  other  men  1  That  is  a  province  they 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  in.  What  is  it  then  but  a  vain 
pragmatic  £umour  that  prompts  them  to  meddle  in  a 
sphere  whercm  they  have  no  concern  1  "  Who  art  thou," 
saith  the  Scripture,  '*  that  judfest  another  man's  servant  1 
to  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth,"  Rom.  xiv.  4. 
Nay, 

(4.)  It  is  to  be  guilty  of  the  most  insolent  presumption; 
for  it  is  to  encroach  upon  the  prerogative  of  God,  to  whom 
alone  it  belongs  to  search  ana  judge  the  heart.  Who  are 
they  that  take  upon  them  to  judge  one  another  1  "We 
must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,"  Rom. 
xiv.  10.  w  hoever  they  are  that  do  judge  so,  they  subject 
themselves  to  the  judgment  of  God.  Therefore  says  our 
Lord,  "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  Matt.  vii.  1. 
That  is,  in  effect,  if  you  judge  so  at  random,  and  where 
you  have  nothing  to  do,  you  shall  know  what  judging 
means,  when  you  shall  be  judged  also. 

(5.)  I  woula  further  say,  by  way  of  question.  Pray  what 
is  the  thing  you  find  fault  with  in  this  case  1  Is  it  this  love 
itself,''or  is  it  the  appearance  of  iti  Sure  it  will  not  be 
said,  it  is  the  love  itself.    Who  would  be  so  impudentlv 

{)rofane  as  to  say,  it  is  a  crime  to  love  God  t  or  that  such 
ove  is  criminal,  when  it  is  warm  and  vehement  1  as  if  it 
were  possible  to  love  God  too  much.  Sure  this  will  never 
be  said  by  those  who  consider  that  we  are  required  to 
**  love  him  with  all  our  heart,  and  with  all  our  soul,  and 
with  all  our  mind„"  Matt.  xxii.  37.  And  besides,  this 
were  to  make  the  accusation  to  contradict  itself;  for 
whensoever  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  is  alleged  against  any 
one,  the  thing  pretended  to  is  implied  to  be  good  and  com- 
mendable. 

Or  is  it  the  appearance  of  such  love  that  is  found  fault 
with  1  That  is  just  the  same  thing  as  to  find  fault  with  the 
Sim  for  shining.  It  is  true,  all  discovery  of  this  or  any 
other  excellency  whatsoever  ouffht  to  be  modest,  and  sober ; 
most  remote  from  any  thing  of  boasting  or  vain-glorious 
ostentation,  than  which,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  nothing  in 
all  the  world  can  be  more  fulsome.  But  what !  should  a 
man  be  ashamed  to  become,  and  appear,  an  earnest  lover 
of  Qod  1  Was  the  Psalmist  shy  otappearing  so,  when  he 
again  and  again  avowed  it  with  so  much  solemnity  %  when 
he  naade  professions  of  his  love  to  God,  which  he  design- 
ed, and  no  doubt  knew  would  be  recorded  to  all  iVitnre 
times  1  And  the  noble  nersonage  whom  we  spoke  of  be- 
fore, was  he  ashamed  to  nave  it  recorded,  that  he  was  such 
a  one's  friend  1  It  is  so  remarkable  that  we  cannot  look 
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07er  a  page  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  but  we  shall  find  some 
or  other  expression  now  made  public  to  the  world,  of  an 
avowed  love  of  Qod.  "  I  love  the  Lord,"  says  he,  "  be- 
cause he  hath  heard  my  voice  and  my  supplications,"  Ps. 
cxvi.  h  And  again,  *'  I  will  love  thee,  O  Lord  my  strength," 
zviii.  1.  The  word  there  used  is  most  emphatically  ex- 
pressive of  the  most  vehement,  ardent,  fervent  love.  "  I 
will  love  thee  from  my  very  bowels."  And  what !  is  this 
a  thing  for  a  man  to  be  ashamed  of  1  to  profess  himself  an 
earnest  lover  of  GKxl,  if  indeed  he  is  so.  He  only  has 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  saying  he  is  so,  who  is  not  so  in 
reality.    But  I  say  further, 

(6.)  That  this  same  accusation  is  hypocritical.  It  carries 
the  most  palpable  hypocrisy  in  it ;  for  it  is  manifest  that 
sach  persons  do  only  pretend  to  be  angry  at  the  pretence 
of  love  to  Gk)d ;  when  it  plainly  appears  they  are  angry 
that  the  love  of  God  should  really  be  in  any  one.  And 
this  is  easy  to  be  made  out.  For  do  not  all  men  generally 
profess  love  to  God  1  Now  they  are  not  angry  at  those 
that  profess,  but  love  him  not.  But  what  religion  is  there 
without  love  1  and  whoever  professes  reUgion,  does  conse- 
quently profess  love  to  God.  But  let  them  make  it  appiear 
by  iheir  practice,  that  their  profession  is  but  a  mockery, 
that  they  do  but  say,  "  Hail  I"  and  strike  at  the  Divine 
Majesty  at  the  same  time ;  let  them  I  say,  with  their  pre- 
tence of  religion,  or  love  to  God,  but  iom  some  practical 
signification  that  they  are  not  in  good  earnest,  and  they 
please  well  enough,  no  fault  is  found  with  them. 

So  that  it  is  very  plain  the  fault  they  are  bent  against  is 
not  hypocrisy,  but  sincerity.  They  are  angry  that  there  is 
any  such  thing  as  sincere  love  to  Qod  in  the  world.  There- 
fore, as  Plato  said  to  the  cynic,  who  trod  upon  a- fine  bed 
of  his,  and  cried  out,  "  I  tread  on  Plato's  pride,"  that  he, 
the  cynic,  discovered  greater  pride  by  this  action ;  so  we 
may  say  to  these  men  who  accuse  professors  of  love  to 
God  with  hypocrisy,  that  it  is  with  more  h3rpocrisy.  It  is 
not  the  mere  pretence  of  love  to  God,  that  they  intend  to 
accuse,  as  supposing  it  false,  or  that  there  is  no  such  thing, 
but  because  they  really  suspect  it  is  true.  They  think  that 
such  men  have  that  in  them,  which  they  have  not,  and 
therefore  they  pass  a  kind  of  judgment  upon  them  in  their 
own  consciences.  This  they  cannot  endure ;  and  since 
they  would  fain  malign  them  in  their  report,  therefore  they 
would  do  it  as  plausibly  as  they  can,  and  are  more  witty 
than  to  ^ay,  they  4«nsure  them  for  loving  truly,  but  for 
pretending  to  it  falsely.    But  then  again, 

2.  The  affection  of  this  kind  is  by  some  Charged 'with 
enthusiasm.  "  If  (say  they)  there  be  any  such  affection, 
it  is  altogether  enthusiastic.  It  owes  itself  entirely  to  the 
fantastical  representation  of  the  object,  and  so  can  have 
nothing  sincere  or  genuine  belonging  to  if   To  this  I  say, 

(1.^  'Why  sot  why  must  it  needs  be  thought  enthusias- 
ticall  What!  because  it  is  more  than  ordinarily  vehement 
or  fervent  1  as  if  no  sober  exercise  or  expression  of  love  to 
Gk>d  could  be  so.  And  we  know  too,  though  I  lay  very 
little  stress  upon  it, 

(2.)  That  the  name  of  enthusiasm  hath  sometimes  had  a 
gentler  sound  than  now  ifhath ;  since  the  'E/nrvrortfi,  and 
phrases  signifying  inspiration  from  Ood,  are  so  frequently 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  others  of  the 
philosophers.  And  yet  they  were  never  twitted  as  enthu- 
siasts, nor  treated  as  if  that  name  carried  any  thing  of  evil 
signification,  or  the  import  of  a  bad  character  in  it    But, 

(3.)  Why  should  it  be  wondered  at  that  there  should  be 
expressions  of  love  to  God  which  import  great  fervour  and 
intenseness ;  since  we  know  that  such  as  have  been  pro- 
fessedly related  and  devoted  to  God  heretofore,  ana  of 
whom  Scripture  records  give  us  an  account,  have  been  all 
along  very  Aill  of  such  expressions  1  What  would  they 
think  of  such  expressions  as  these  of  David  1  "  I  opened  my 
mouth,  and  panted :  for  I  longed  for  thy  commandments,^' 
Ps.  cxix.  131.  "  My  soul  breaketh  for  the  longing  that  it 
hath  unto  thy  Judgments  at  all  times,"  ver.  20.  '*  Oh  how 
love  I  thy  holy  law !"  ver.  97.  '*  As  the  hart  panteth  after 
the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God," 
xlii.  1.  Yea,  we  find  that  there  have  been  such  appearances 
and  expressions  obvious  to  view,  of  this  divine  spiritual 
affection,  that  have  incurred  the  censure  of  insanity ;  and 

git  they  have  been  reckoned  a  glonr.    Thus  it  was  with 
arid,  who  when  he  was  censured  for  dancing  before  the 


Lord,  answers,  "  I  will  play  before  the  Lord,  I  will  yet 
be  more  vile,"  dbc.  2  Sam.  vi.  21, 22.  And  says  the  apos- 
tle, "  Whether  we  be  besides  ourselves  it  is  to  Grod ;  or 
whether  we  be  sober  it  is  for  your  cause :  for  the  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us,"  2  Cor.  v.  13, 14.  It  is  very  .likely 
he  speaks  here  with  reference  to  the  censure  of  those  false 
teachers,  with  whom  you  find  him  conflicting  in  that  very 
chapter ;  as  very  frequently  he  does  in  both  the  epistles  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  also  m  others.  They  perhaps  went 
about  to  represent  him  as  a  wild  enthusiast :  as  one  that 
was  acted  by  an  enthusiastical  fury.  Therefore  he  speaks 
according  to  their  sense.  Admit  it,  be  it  so ;  if  I  be  really 
besides  myself,  as  they  talk,  it  is  the  love  of  Christ  which 
constrains  me !  He  thinks  himself  not  at  all  disparaged  in 
the  case.    But  I  farther  wy, 

(4.)  I  make  little  doubt  but  many  do  attribute  too  much 
to  rapture,  and  the  ecstatic  motions  and  transports  of  other- 
wise pious  love.  I  refer  therefore  to  what  was  said  under 
a  foregoing  head,  especially  to  that  distinction  which  was 
given  yon  of  the  act,  and  of  the  passion  of  love,  which  are 
not  only  distinguishable,  but  sometimes  plainly  separable 
things.  There  may  be  very  intense  love,  very  strong  and 
mighty  love,  where  there  is  nothing  of  passbn  felt.  This 
is  a  thmg  altogether  accidental  to  the  nature  of  love,  which 
may  be  diverse  and  distinct  from  passion ;  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  loving  God  at  all  in  any  other 
way.    And  we  must  further  say, 

(5.)  That  no  doubt  it  is  a  very  great  fault  to  frame  re- 
presentations and  ideas  of  Gkxl  and  of  divine  things  in  our 
minds,  by  the  use  of  a  liberty  indulged  to  our  own  fancy 
and  imagination,  if  therein  we  go  beyond  or  besides  the 
warrant  of  his  own  revelation.  And  even  there  too  we 
must  be  very  careful,  when  we  find  God  representing  him- 
self, or  other  matters  of  a  divine  and  spiritual  nature, 
under  borrowed  expressions  or  similitudes,  that  we  mind 
the  thing  that  is  to  be  represented,  and  held  forth  to  us, 
and  that  we  drain  and  defecate  it  from  all  the  dregs  of  ma- 
teriality, which  belong  to  the  metaphor;  otherwise  we  may 
be  greatly  injurious,  more  than  we  are  aware  of,  both  to 
the  Divine  honour,  and  to  ourselves. 

Too  many  do  greatly  gratify  the  luxury  of  their  fancies 
in  such  cases.  We  readof  one,  but  very  likely  there  may 
be  more  instances  than  one,  I  say  we  read  of  one,  a  popish 
female  saint,  who  pretended  in  vision  to  such  a  commn- 
nion  with  our  Saviour,  that  forsooth  she  took  upon  her  to 
describe  him;  what  sort  of  eyes  he  had,  and  what  kind  of 
features;  and  pretended  to  be  most  passionately  enamoured 
of  him.  And  pernaps  there  are  too  many  over-prone  to 
firame  imaginations  concerning  the  Deity,  altogether  un- 
worthy of  and  disagreeable  to  that  glorious  and  ever- 
blessed  Being ;  and  naving  thereupon  formed  such  and 
such  ideas  of  nim  in  their  own  minos,  are  variously  affect- 
ed according  to  the  import  of  the  idea  about  him.  For  in- 
stance, those  of  very  melancholy  tempers  are  apt  to  frame 
ideas  altogether  unlike  God,  and  such  as  render  him  in 
their  eyes  a  dreadful  and  hateful  object.  Or  if  the  idea  be 
such  as  imports  loveliness ;  yet  if  it  be  fantastical,  and  an 
affection  or  love  be  raised  thereupon,  it  is  most  plain  and 
evident  that  such  a  person  is  all  tne  while  but  hugging  his 
own  shadow,  and  entertaining  himself  with  an  empty  clond, 
or  an  idol  of  his  own  forming.  And  I  do  not  know  wherein 
he  is  less  guilty,  than  in  falling  down  before  an  image. 
When  we  do  in  our  own  fancies  create  a  God  to  ourselves, 
and  an  extraordinary  motion  of  affection  is  working  towards 
it.  one  kind  or  another,  it  is  our  own  creature  that  we  are 
all  this  while  entertaining  ourselves  with,  and  not  God. 
Therefore  we  ought  to  take  heed  that  our  apprehensions 
of  things  be  scriptural  and  regular;  such  as  that  li^t 
whieh  shines  in  Gk>d's  word,  or  thai  clear  flame  which 
reason,  when  it  aii^es  according  to  the  word  of  God,  doth 
^ve  us.  Otherwise  we  are  mere  idolaters,  while  ive 
imagine  that  we  have  only  complacency  in  doing  homage 
to  dod.    But  I  add. 

Lastly,  That  the  most  rqgular.  true,  and  rational  appre- 
hensions of  God,  do  give  ground  for  the  most  fervent  and 
vehement  love  of  him  that  is  possible.  And  therefore  it  is 
a  very  foolish,  idle  thing,  to  cnarge  love  to  God  with  beinp 
enthusiastical  merely  because  it  is  fervent.  For  thouirn 
it  be  such  as  answers  truly,  it  can  never  answer  fully  such 
apprehensions  of  the  object,  as  are  agreeable  to  God,  and 
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sach  as  Gkxl's  own  revelation  gives  ground  and  warrant 
for.  Certainly  there  is  no  warrant  to  say  that  there  is  any 
thing  of  enthusiasm  in  such  a  pretence  as  this.  There  is 
DO  need  that  any  such  exorbitant  digressions  and  excur- 
sions should  be  made  to  by-ways  of  representing  God  to 
ourselres,  that  so  he  may  be  amiable  and  lovely  in  our 
ejes.  A  true  and  right  apprehension  of  him,  that  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  Object  itself,  and  his  revelation,  as  the 
beA  and  truest  ground  of  the  strongest  and  most  vehement 

ore.  And  certainljr  to  a  sober  Christian,  a  fantastical  re- 
presentation of  a  divine  object-will  rather  greatly  cool  and 
deck  his  love,  than  contribute  to  the  heat  of  it.    But. 

3.  Such  an  affection,  as  we  are  speaking  of,  is  by  others 
resolved  into  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  bodily  hu- 
mom;  or  the 'various  structure  of  our  frame,  ana  the 
freer  motion  of  the  blood  and  animal  spirits.  And  to  this 
abo  it  is, 

(1.)  To  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  undoubtedly  very 
much  trath  in  the  matter,  so  far  as  that  the  affection  may  be 
more  intense,  and  exercised  with  a  more  sensible  vigour, 
aeeordio^  as  the  body  is  so  and  so  disposed,  or  as  the 
habit  of  it  is  at  that  time. 

(i.)  Do  not  we  also  know  that  there  are  pious  men  of 
aJl  tempers  and  constitutions  of  bodyl  and  is  not  every 
mm  the  more  pious,  by  how  much  the  more  he  is  a  lover 
ofGodI    And, 

(3.)  Admit  that  bodily  tempers  signify  any  thing  in  this 
natter,  that  is,  in  the  present  exercise  of  the  affections  in 
j?eneral,  what  is  to  be  mferred  1  Will  it  follow,  that  such 
in  affection  as  this,  in  which  the  blood  and  spirits  may  be 
»and  »  concerned,  hath  therefore  nothing  spiritual  and 
dime  in  itl  which  way  should  that  follow  1  Why  is  it 
Bot  as  apprehensible  that  divine  and  spiritual  love  may  run 
in  the  same  natural  channel,  and  follow  the  same  common 
coarse  of  operations,  with  other  love,  as  that  wine  and 
vater  may  alternately  flow  through  the  same  conduit 
pipes  1  Or  why  should  it  be  more  unreasonable  and  ab- 
sard,  that  divine  and  spiritual  love  should  exert  itself  by 
ihc  same  corporeal  oi^gans  with  love  of  another  kind,  as 
MTing  the  same  seat  and  subject,  the  faculties  of  the  soul  1 
I  hope  it  is  not  one  faculty  in  the  soul  that  common  lo7e 
hath  its  seat  in,  and  another  faculty  that  divine  love  hath 
Its  seat  in.  Why  should  it  be  necessaij  there  should  be 
oujcr  internal  organs  for  divine  than  ror  common  love, 
more  than  external  ones  1  Why  may  not  divine  love  run 
l^same  course  with  common  love  in  the  respect  that  hath 
w  mentioned  1  And  why  may  that  not  be  promoted,  in 
Jis  bent  and  exertions,  by  a  brisk  and  quick  agitation  of 
tie  nial  and  animal  spirits  1  What  great  inconvenience  is 
^re  in  this  1  Or  what  greater  necessity  is  there  for  it  to 
he  otherwise,  than  there  is  for  a  man  to  have  one  pair  of 
aaMs  to  do  his  common  business,  and  another  to  lift  up 
toGod  in  prayer  1  May  not  a  man  speak  of  God  or  of 
tnne  things,  and  of  other  matters,  with  the  same  tongue  1 
■M  may  not  the  same  eyes  which  serve  to  read  the  Bible, 
wire  to  read  any  other  book  1  But  this  carries  more  of 
loUy  and  foolery  at  the  bottom,  than  to  deserve  more 
»onk  to  be  said  about  it. 

Therefore  lo  wind  up  all,  Will  we  severally  resolve,  upon 
Ml  that  hath  been  at  so  many  times  discoursed  to  you  upon 
'Ju.^  sabjecr,  namely,  the  love  of  an  unseen  Gtod,  are  we  I 
'=i^  resolyed  to  apply  ourselves  in  good  earnest  to  the  ex- 
ercise and  practice  of  it  1  It  is  a  very  dismal  thing,  if  all 
^rhtirmgMt  such  times  and  occasions  as  these  are,  must 
^  for  nothing  else,  but  only  to  give  the  ear  a  present  plea- 
sure. Or  that  we  must  take  such  an  opportunitv  as  this  to 
meet  ioi»ethcr,  only  to  see  one  another's  faces,  without  ever 
n«3fidiDjr  to  lay  up  a  stock,  and  to  add  to  a  treasure,  of  that 
"?fli  and  grace,  that  may  actually  influence  our  future 
»arse.  Certainly  we  should  be  most  inexcusable  persons, 
"after  all  this  we  should  make  as  little  conscience  of  the 
4^uai  frequent  exercise  of  love  to  God  as  heretofore.  If 
wyiMl  have  heard  so  much  of  this  matter,  shall  go  here- 
J*«er  irom  day  to  day,  and  have  reason  to  say,  "  This  day 
[M.Te  not  loved  God  at  all,  I  do  not  know  there  has  ever 
i^apleasant  thoogl^t  of  him,''  and  so  indulge  themselves 
•a  ibc  liberty  of  rmmuig  on  in  this  course,  it  will  not  ad- 
'"J^f  being  said  all  thft  hath  been  to  no  purpose.  For  it 
^'•1  certainly  be  found  to  have  been  to  some  purpose,  but 
iJisadaad  dismal  one,  when  the  day  comes  that  every 


one  must  be  judged  according  to  the  light  they  had.  And 
the  word  tfaut  hath  been  spoken  to  those  that  live  under 
the  Gospel  is  that  by  which  thev  must  be  judged. 

Let  us  bethink  ourselves.  What  is  our  life,  if  love  run 
not  through  iti  if  a  vein  of  love  to  God  be  not  carried 
through  the  course  of  it  7  Alas,  without  this,  life  is  but  a 
dream,  and  all  our  religion  5ut  a  fancy!  What  do  such 
assemblies  as  these  signify  1  What  a  cold,  pitiful  busi 
ness  is  it,  for  so  many  of  us  to  come  together,  if  no  love 
to  God  stir  among  us !  We  pretend  to  come  to  a  God, 
whom  we  do  not  love.  What  a  pitiful  account  can  we 
give  of  our  coming  loeether,  if  this  be  all !  The  show  and 
shadow  of  a  duty  I  a  holy  flourish !  and  that  is  all.  This, 
I  say,  is  all,  if  the  love  of  God  do  not  animate  our  wor- 
ship. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  doubt  whether  Qod  ought  to  be 
loved  or  no.    It  is  a  plain  indisputable  case.    There  are  a 

freat  many  things  in  religion,  that  are  matter  of  doubt  and 
isputation,  and  many  thinp  are  made  so  more  than  need. 
And  truly  I  take  this  occasion  to  say,  it  is  no  wonder  there 
is  so  little  love  of  Gk)d,.and*of  true,  living  religion;  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  unnecessary  disputing  about  the 
formalities  of  religion.  It  is  a  very  sad  and  dreadful  con- 
templation to  think  of,  that  so  many  persons  can  make  the 
matters  of  religion  a  topic  barely  to  please  themselves  with. 
If  they  can  but  toss  an  argument,  cavil,  and  contend  about 
this  or  that  matter,  then  they  are  enamoured  with  and 
highly  applaud  themselves,  as  if  they  could  do  some  great 
thmg  in  the  business  of  religion ;  but  all  this  while,  and 
even  by  these  very  means,  the  love  of  Gk>d  and  all  prac- 
tical religion  vanishes.  These  things  have  exhaustea  and 
wasted  the  strength,  spirits,  and  vigour  of  religion  itself, 
and  made  it  look  so  languidly,  and  become  so  pitiful  a 
thing  as  it  is  grown  to  be  in  our  days ;  so  that  professors 
are  now  but  the  spectres  and  umbrae  of  Christians,  mere 
skeletons.  They  are  so  in  comparison  of  what  Christians 
were  in  former  days,  when  every  one  might  diseem  that  in 
their  behaviour,  which  might  justly  make  them  cry  out. 
Aye  1  these  are  heavenly  persons  indeed !  Heaven  was 
seen  in  their  converse,  and  all  savoured  of  love  to  God. 
The  Lord  knoweth  to  what  degree  our  religion  is  degene- 
rated, and  what  it  is  like  to  come  to  at  last  I 

And  let  us  consider  with  ourselves,  that  we  fill  up  our 
days  with  calamities,  and  make  our  souls  desolate  and 
forlorn ;  we  involve  ourselves  in  all  m^ner  of  miseries  by 
estranging  ourselves  from  God,  and  not  living  in  the 
actual  exercise  of  love  to  him.  ; 

Moreover,  let  us  consider  that  we  are  not  always  to  live 
in  this  world.  A  dying  hour  doth  expect  us.  We  are 
hovering  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave.  And  what !  is  it  a 
good  preparation  for  death  to  live  strangers  to  Gk)d,  as  long 
as  we  live  in  this  world  1  Oh !  with  what  horror  must  that 
thought  strike  a  man  in  a  dying  hour,  when  his  own  heart 
shall  tell  him,  "  Thou  hast  not  lived  in  the  love  of  God !" 
Dare  we,  can  we  think,  have  we,  I  say,  the  confidence  to 
think  of  going  to  God  at  length !  to  one  that  we  have  never 
loved,  and  to  whom  we  have  lived  strangers  all  our  days. 
But,  oh  blessed  preparation  for  death !  when  a  man  shall 
be  able,  under  the  expectation  of  expiring  his  last  breath, 
to  reflect  and  say,  that  his  life  hath  been  a  continual  walk 
with  God.  How  easy  a  death  mast  that  man  die !  Death 
conveys  him  to  no  stranger,  to  no  imknown  presence ;  to 
die,  in  regard  to  him,  is  but  to  know  that  Being  better 
whom  he  knew  before ;  and  to  love  him  better  whom  he 
loved  before ;  and  to  have  those  enjovments  improved  in 
degree,  with  the  nature  and  kind  of  which  he  haa  a  former 
acquaintance. 

Let  us  then  be  serious,  and  in  good  earnest  in  this  busi- 
ness; and  know,  we  can  never  do  any  thing  to  purpose 
in  it  if  we  labour  not  to  have  our  spirits  more  entirely  ab- 
stracted fVom  the  world.  Alas  I  do  we  think  we  can  serve 
two  masters,  God  and  the  worlds  If  we  love  the  one  we 
shall  despise  the  other;  for,  as  our  Lord  tells  us.  Matt.  vi. 
24.  we  cannot  love  both.  How  often  should  these  monito- 
iT,  these  weiffhty  and  wounding,  words  be  thought  of,  by 
tnem  whom  they  more  especially  concern  1  "  Ifany  man 
love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him,"  I 
John  ii.  15.  Therefore  saith  the  apostle,  "Love  not  the 
world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  thei  world."  And  is 
not  this  a  cutting  word  of  our  Saviour's  to  the  Jews,  "  I 
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know  you,  that  yoa  have  not  Um  lore  of  Qod  in  yoa  1**^ 
And  would  we  be  branded  for  such  )  We  had  need  then 
to  watch  the  more  strictly  oirer  ourselves,  when  we  haT« 
to  do  with  the  affairs  of  this  world,  that  oar  spirits  be  not 
ruffled,  nor  suffer  a  disconiposure  by  the  amusements  of 
sensible  things;  or  the  variety  of  occurrences  and  affairs 
that  we  meet  with  in  this  our  earthly  pilgrimage. 

Constant  watchfulness,  and  much  dependanoe  aponGod| 
and  having  him  still  before  our  eyes,  would  be  a  great 
help  10  us  m  this  matter.  It  might  make  you  wonder  to 
hear,  what  sonu:  have  professed  to  have  attamed  unto,  who 
were  not  of  vour  religion.  For  instance,  we  are  told  of  a 
nobleman  of  a  forei^  coimtry,  a  Romanist,  who  professed 
to  have  had  such  times,  that  when  he  passed  along  the 
streets  of  Paris,  where  continual  diversions  mi^ht  easily 
have  disturbed  him,  and  could  scarce  be  imagmed  to  do 
otherwise,  his  soul  was  so  taken  up  with  Qod  as  to  be  no 
more  moved,  than  if  he  had  been  in  a  desert.  And  Seneca 
himself,  a  nagan,  writing  a  letter  to  his  friend,  says  to  this 

gurpose;  lor  I  remember  not  the  very  words^  nor  have 
^eiy  seen  the  book:  "You  writQ  to  me  to  give  you  an 
account  how  I  passed  yesterday.  Truly  you  nave  a  very 
good  opinion  of  me,  to  think  I  so  pass  a  day  as  to  be  able 
to  g[ive  you  an  account  of  what  took  it  up.  But  since  you 
desire  it,  I  will  tell  you.  My  window  opens  to  the  theatre, 
where  are  all  the  shows,  and  the  noise  and  clamours  that 
you  well  know  the  theatrical  sports  carry  with  them.  Why 
(saith  he)  all  these  things  (so  much  have  I  been  taken  up 
with  divine  matters)  have  no  more  moved  me,  than  the 
whistling  of  the  wind  among  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  a 
wood,"  Ac. 

These  things  that  I  mention  should  be  upbraiding  to  us, 
that  we  so  little  mind  our  spirits,  and  inward  man,  with 
the  operative  motions  and  reflections  thereof,  and  never 
look  after  a  composed  spirit,  that  is  employed  in  minding 
God,  ana  taken  up  with  the  exercise  or  his  love,  through 
the  worldly  affairs  and  occurrences  we  meet  with  here.  If 
we  would  do  any  thing  to  purpose  in  the  zeroise  of  love  to 
Qod ;  if  we  would  not  be  as  those,  that  busy  themselves 
about  trifles;  like  the  pharisaical  hypocrites  whom  our 
Saviour  speaks  of,  who  were  so  zealous  in  tithing  of  mint, 
anise,  ana  cummin,  that  in  the  mean  while  they  forgot 
judgment,  and  mercy,  and  the  love  of  God;  I  say,  if  we 
would  not  be  like  them,  but  would  do  any  thine  to  pur- 
pose, there  must  be  times  set  apart  for  us  to  quit  the  world, 
with  the  torturing  and  distracting  thoughts  thereof;  and 
let  us  labour  to  do  it  so  totally,  as  to  forget  that  there  is 
any  thing  in  it  but  God,  and  misery. 


SERMON  Xffl/ 


Wi  have  lanely  insisted  upon  a  twofold  truth  from 
these  words,  ancTtold  you,  . 

Fiarr,  That  there  is  a  ereater  diflic^lty  of  living  in  the 
exercise  of  love  to  Qod  than  towards  man,  upon  this  ac- 
count, that  he  is  not  the  object  of  sight  as  man  is.    And, 

Secondly,  That  our  obligation  to  the  love  of  God  is 
most  indispensable,  notwithstanding  that  we  see  him  not; 
or,  that  the  impossibility  of  seeing  God,  is  no  excuse  for 
our  not  loving  nim.  There  is  yet  another  point  which  re- 
mains to  be  considered. -and  which  was  at  first  proposed 
with  the  former ;  and  that  is, 

THmoLT,  That  they  do  most  falsely  and  absurdly  pre- 
tend to  the  love  of  an  unseen  God,  who  love  not  tneir 
brother  whom  they  do  see.  This  point  is  fhll  and  direct 
in  the  eye  of  the  text. 

It  is  manifest  the  apostle  speaks  here  upon  the  notice  he 
had  taken,  that  there  were  some  penons  of  very  high  pro- 
tensions  to  religion,  and  the  love  of  God,  who  were  yet 
manifestly  and  notoriously  defective  in  the  exercise  and 
expression  of  love  toward  meft,  and  even  towards  their 
fellow-Christians.  And  he  counts  it  therefore  necessary  to 


cast  a  slur  upon  that  empty  kind  of  profession,  and  to 
give  a  dash  unto  that  specious  fancy  and  gilded  nothing 
of  a  pretence  to  the  lo?e  of  God,  disjoined  or  severed  from 
that  other  branch  of  love,  namely,  that  towards  men.  Ic 
speaking  to  this  it  will  be  requisite  to  do  these  three  things, 
in  order  to  the  rendering  this  truth  more  capable  of  belief. 

I.  To  show  inirhat  extent,  or  with  what  limitations,  we 
are  to  imderstand  this  form  of  speech  here  in  the  text,  the 
loving  our  brother. 

II.  To  show  whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  any  should 
take  upon  them  to  pretend  love  to  God,  who  yet  have  no 
love  to  their  brother.    And, 

III.  To  show  the  absurdity  and  falsehood  of  that  pre- 
tence.   Upon  which  the  use  will  ensue. 

I.  It  will  be  needftal  to  ocmsider  a  little  in  what  extent, 
or  with  what  limitation,  this  form  of  speech  is  to  be  under- 
stood, namely,  the  love  of  our  brother ;  that  is,  how  we  are 
to  understand  the  expression,  oar  brother;  and  what  is 
meant  by  love,  as  it  refers  to  him  in  this  and  other  such 
like  passages. 

I  conceive  we  may  very^arrantablv  extend  the  meaning 
of  this  expression,  as  was  formerly  ninted  to  you  in  the 
first  openmg  of  the  words,  to  such  a  latitude  as  to  under- 
stand oy  it  the  duties  of  the  second  table ;  as  love  to  God 
include^  all  the  duties  of  the  first.  So  our  Saviour  hath 
taught  us  to  understand  both  these,  in  the  answer  which 
he  gave  to  that  querist,  who  asked  him  which  was  the 
great  commandment  of  the  law.  The  answer  was  this: 
"*  Thou  shall  love  the  Iiord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first 
and  great  commandment.  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  On  these  two 
commandments  hang  all  the  law  ana  the  prophets,"  Matt 
xxiL  37—40.  And  the  apostle  you  knew  also  tells  us, 
that  "Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  Rom.  xiii.  10. 
All  is  summed  up  in  this  one  word,  love. 

And  the  same  apostle  in  the  very  epistle  f^om  whence 
my  text  is  taken,  m  insisting  so  much  upon  love  to  our 
brethren,  as  he  doth  throughout  this  epistle,  guides  us  to 
his  own  drift  and  scope ;  and  particularly  when  he  tells 
us,  that  "  This  is  the  love  of  Gfod,  that  we  keep  his  com- 
mandments," 1  John  V.  3.  It  is  manifest,  that  sometimes 
in  this  epistle  he  intends  by  this  expression,  the  love  of 
God,  not  merely  that  love  which  terminates  upon  him  as 
the  object  of  it,  but  that  love  which  is  fVom  God,  as  the 
author  of  it,  divine  love.  And  he  speaks  of  this  divine 
love  indefinitely,  and  says  it  is  the  keeping  of  God*5i 
commandments;  and  of  these  commandments  too  we  are 
to  understand  mm  sspetJang  universally,  and  intimating 
that  to  love  God  is  to  keep  all  his  commandments.  It  is 
love  which  runs  forth  in  obedience  to  all  his  laws,  which 
yon  know  are  divided  into  these  two  tables;  the  one  is  a 
comprehension  of  the  precepts  touching  such  things  as  re- 
late to  himself;  the  other  of  those  which  concern  man. 
Therefore  I  doubt  not  but  the  word,  brother,  here  in  the 
text,  may  be  taken  in  the  same  latitude,  that  neighbor  is 
taken  in,  when  it  expresseth  and  signifieth  to  us  ihe  duties 
of  a  Christian  to  his  neighbour,  as  in  that  place  before 
mentioned,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself," 
that  is,  any  man.  So  that  the  dntic«  that  we  owe  to  men, 
as  men,  are  all  to  be  collected  and  gathered  up  in  this,  as 
the  great  summary,  namely,  love  to  our  brother. 

It  is  very  true  indeed,  brother  is  a  title  that  many  times 
in  Scripture  doth  distinctly,  and  with  some  limitation,  hold 
forth  to  us  a  community  and  fhitemity  in  religion;  a 
brotherhood,  who  are  in  a  state  of  subjection  and  devoted- 
nest  to  God,  and  are  really  his  servants  and  children,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  fUrther  to  speak  by  and  by.  But 
it  is  plain  also,  that  it  is  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  in  a 
far  more  extensive  sense;  as  Adam  in  a  more  extensive 
sense  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  God.  You  find  it  was  part 
of  the  accusation  against  Job,  (injurious  enough  no  doubt, 
but  that  is  nothing  to  our  purpose,)  that  he  did  take  away 
the  pledge  from  nis  brotner,  ano  made  the  poor  naked, 
and  sent  them  away  unclothed,  Job  xxii.  6.  And  so  yon 
know  Paul  bespeaks  all  that  great  assembly  before  whom 
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he  was  conveiued;  and  iridi  whom  he  was  disputing,  after 
this  manner,  ^  Miea  and  orethren/'  Acts  xxiii.  1.  Thoogh 
thej  were  far  from  being  all  Christians  as  he  was. 

And  I  wish  that  there  wetfi  not  too  much  need  to  insist 
upon  this  business  of  love  to  oar  brother  according  to  this 
latitude ;  that  those  were  not  many  in  our  days,  who  make 
a  verj  great  show  of  piety  towards  God,  and  hold  forth  an 
appearance  of  religion  even  in  a  more  eminent  degree ;  and 
yet  indulge  in  themsalres  a  very  great  liberty  (most  ii^ 
rioQsly  assumed,  (iod  knows)  as  to  tbeir  dispositions  and 
deportment  towards  men  as  men,  with  whom  they  are  cast 
into  human  society.  Yea,  and  there  hath  been  a  way 
found  out  to  make  little  of  all  matters  of  this  nature ;  a 
way  to  dE^eciate  and  speak  diminishingly  of  whatever  is 
of  that  import,  by  affixing  characters  upon  persons  which 
it  is  intenaed  should  lessen  them ;  as  such  a  one  is  a  good 
moral  nun,  and  the  like.  Truly,  if  it  were  only  to  ass^ 
to  each  man  his  proper  place,  or  to  determine  that  to  be  of 
less  Tuluft  and  account  which  really  is  so,  this  were  toler- 
able and  very  fit;  but  it  is  too  manifest  that  very  often 
religion  is  professedljr  magnified,  not  to  the  lessening  only. 
but  eren  the  nullifjong  and  exclusion  of  what  is  called 
morality.  As  if  the  tables  were  again  to  be  broken,  by 
being  dashed  one  against  another;  or  as  if  there  were  such 
incompatible  thiogs  in  the  laws  of  God,  that  it  is  altogether 
impossible  that  a  man  should  carry  it  as  does  become  hun 
towards  men  with  whom  he  has  to  do,  but  he  must  hi- 
trench  upon,  and  offer  violehce  to  the  duty  he  owes  to 
God;  or  as  if,  OIL  the  other  hand,  the  duty  which  imme- 
diately terminates  upon  Gtod,  must  quite  shut  out  the 
world,  and  whatsoever  relates  to  men  as  men. 

Though  yet  by  the  way  too,  it  is  to  be  noted,  theve  is  all 
the  while  a  very  great  mistake  and  misapplication  in  the 
use  of  the  term  morality.  And  I  wonder  whence  we  or 
any  of  us  have  learned  to  appropriate  moral  to  the  duties 
of  the  second  table ;  as  if  toe  duties  of  the  first  table  were 
not  as  much  moral  as  those  of  the  second,  and  in  a  higher 
and  more  eminent  sense  so.  Certainly  he  is  but  a  person 
of  bad  momlity  that  does  not  love  God,  and  whose  heaf! 
is  not  set  upon  him  as  the  best,  the  supreme  Good.  It  is 
a  great  injury  to  take  the  term  moral,  and  affli  it  ohty  or 
chiefly  to  the  duties  of  the  second  table.  I  hope  there  is 
such  a  thinff,  which  ought  to  obtain  in  our  notion  and 
practice,  as  being  well-mannered  unto  God,  or  behaving 
oarselves  well  and  fitly  towards  him.  And  that  is  the 
meaning  of  morality,  when  a  man  u»  in  general  well-man- 
nered. Therefore  ne  that  behaves  himself  ill  to  God,  doth 
very  ill  deserve  the  character  of  a  moral  man. 

But  the  thing  f%  men  intend  civil  by  the  term  moral,  and 
so  mistake  morality  for  civility.  Civility  indeed  is  only 
between  men  and  men,  as  they  are  cast  into  societies  one 
vith  another;  but  morality  must  needs  run  through  the 
whole  law  of  God.  Every  commandment  of  his  law, 
which  he  hath  distinguished  from  all  other  laws  by  vouch- 
safixu:  himself  to  speak  it  by  an  audible  voice,  in  ten 
words,  to  a  vast  assembly  of  men,  we  ou^t  surely  to  ac- 
count mond ;  and  not  elevate  the  auHionty  or  obligation 
of  one  part,  by  using  terms  with  an  intention  to  lessen  or 
diminish  another  part  of  the  same  law. 

But  as  to  the  thing  itself,  waving  the  name,(as  it  is  pity 
theie  should  be  so  much  logomachy,  or  contention  about 
the  use  or  misapplication  of  bare  words,)  it  is  I  say  the 
thing  itself,  wherem  the  religion  of  Christians  hath  been  so 
very  deficient,  and  by  which  it  hath  been  so  much  slurred 
thit  arreat  many  have  learned  in  their  practice,  not  to  care 
what  their  deportments  are  to  men,  so  they  can  but  keep 
up  a  continued  profession  of,  and  course  of  pretence  to, 
sancti^,  piety,  and  devotion  towards  God.  And  therefore 
the  exigence  of  the  case  so  much  requiring  it,  and  the  text 
so  plainly  inviting  to  it  also,  it  will  be  very  fit  to  say  some- 
what of  the  duty  of  loving  our  brother  in  this  latitude,  as 
comprehensive  of  all  the  duty  we  owe  to  men  as  men. 
Though  what  I  shall  say  at  present  will  be  in  general. 
What  is  particular  I  shall  refer  to  be  enlarged  upon  in  the 
use  or  application.  And  here  I  must  hint  to  foQ  that  a 
twofold  extreme  is  carefully  to  be  avoided,  that  wh«i  we 
vgeak  in  this  latitude  ol  lovmg  our  brother  we  do  not, 

1.  By  that  love  to  6ur  brother  so  intend  the  inward 
principie  of  that  \ort  as  to  cutoff  the  external  acts  of  it; 


9.  So  confine  the  nation  d  this  love  to  the  tztimal 
duties  of  the  second  titih,  as  to  exclude  or  shut  out  the 
internal  principle.  These  are  twoextremes  which  imu  aiw 
very  propense  to  run  into,  either  into  the  one  or  the  other 
of  them.    On  the  one  hand, 

1.  Some  are  very  apt  to  satis^r  themselves  that  th^are 
blameless,  and  not  liable  to  exc^on,  if  thair  external  de» 
portment  be  fair  and  candid,  just  and  equal,  and  also 
charitable  now  and  then  as  occasion  ofiers;  though,  in  the 
mean  tame,  there  be  no  such  thing  as  the  inward  root  and 
principle  of  this  love  in  their  hearts.  It  would  be  as  great 
an  absurdity  for  any  one  to  say,  that  this  love  doth  virtoally 
include  una  comprehend  in  it  all  the  external  duties  that 
flow  from  ^uch  a  principle,  as  it  would  be  to  state  those 
duties  so  abstractly,  as  to  exclude  the  principle  itsetf 
whence  they  are  to  proceed.  They  no  way  answer  the  in- 
tention and  design  of  the  Holy  Gnost  in  this  matter,  who 
only  comply  with  the  external  part  and  letter  of  these  laws, 
when,  in  tne  mean  time,  the  spring  and  fountain  of  all 
these  duties  hath  no  place  in  the  soul,  namely,  loye  itself. 
For  the  external  acts  may4>roceed  from  anotner  principle. 
A  man  may  carry  himself  justly  to  others,  for  the  sake  of 
his  reputation ;  and  from  tne  same  motive  may  do  many 
acts  that  carry  in  them  mercy,  pity,  and  compassion  to  those 
that  are  in  distress ;  but  the  principle  from  whence  all 
this  proceeds  is  self-love,  and  not  love  to  his  brother. 
Thus  a  man  may  do  such  and  such  an  act  of  justice,  such 
and  such  charitable  actions,  as  the  occasions  of  them  are 
administered,  merely  because  he  would  gain  the  reputation 
of  being  a  most  unexoeptionably  just  man,  a  good  naiured 
man,  a  charitable  man.  And  many  apprehend  that  they 
are  greatly  concemea  to  do  so  upon  the  account  <^  pru- 
dence, out  of  a  prudential  respect,  I  say.  to  thehr  own  in- 
interest  andadvantage ;  such  e4>ecially  whose  way  of  livmg 
in  the  world  depends  upon  trade  and  commerce  with 
men.  They  know,  if  th^  do  not  obtain  and  preserve  the 
reputation  of  justice,  none  will  have  to  do  with  them; 
every  one  will  shun  them;  they  will  be  thought  unfit  for 
any  irind  of  commerce  whatsoever.  This  is  one  extreme 
therefore  that  is  carefully  to  be  avoided  in  this  matter. 
When  we  say  that  love  to  our  brother  includes  all  the 
duties  of  the  second  table,  yet  we  must  not  say  it  excludes 
the  inward  principle  whence  those  external  duties  flow; 
that  is,  such  a  love  to  our  neighbour  as  that  which  we 
b«Lr  and  owe  unto  ourselves,  as  we  know  our  Lord  re- 
soltes  it,  in  the  forementioneu  scriptute.  The  other  ex- 
treme is, 

S.  That  we  lay  not  the  whole  stress  of  the  business  upon 
the  internal  principle,  without  the  external  acts  and  ex- 
pressions: that  is,  that  none  should  content  themselves 
with  the  imagination  and  conceit,  that  they  have  in  their 
own  hearts  and  bosoms  the  principle  of  loVe  to  their  bro- 
ther ;  but  in  the  mean  while  never  express  it  nor  let  in  be 
seen.  No^  that  must  be  a  great  secret  to  themselves,  and 
kept  cloee  m  their  own  conciences ;  they  have  love  in  their 
breasts,  but  they  can  find  no  time  or  occasion  to  let  it  be 
seen :  that  is,  tney  can,  it  may  be,  give  him  a  good  word, 
or  as  the  apostle  James  expresses  it,  say  to  one  in  distress, 
that  wants  food  or  raiment,  "  Depart  in  peace,  be  yon 
warmed  and  filled,"  (James  ii.  16.)  but  give  thsm  nothing 
for  the  body.  They  say  that  they  pity  such  and  such  iper* 
sons ;  and  perhaps  there  may  be  some  low  degree  of  pity, 
but  not  sucn  as  exerts  itself  and  commands  the  consonant 
act  which  is  agreeable  to  compassion,  and  should  be  con* 
seonent  or  ought  to  follow  thereupcm. 

But  we  must  understand  this  duty  of  lovmg  our  brother 
so  as  to  comprehend  the  internal  principle  and  external 
expressions  of  it  together.  Jx  is  necessary  that  there  be  a 
sincere  love  in  the  heart,  and  that  it  demonstrate  its  own 
sincerity  by  such  expressions  and  discoveries,  from  time 
to  time,  as  theprovidence  of  God  gives  us  opportunity* 
As  occasion  offers  we  should,  as  the  apostle  exhorts,  do 
good  to  all  men,  but  especially  to  them  who  are  of  the 
household  of  feidi.  Gal.  vi  10. 

And  if  love  to  man  is  to  be  taken  in  such  a  latitude  as 
hath  been  said,  if  it  gathers  within  the  compass  of  it  both 
the  principle  and  all  the  actions  that  properly  belong  to  it, 
we  are  not  then  to  think  we  have  a  mean,  low,  ignoble 
ol^t  fyt  our  love.  There  is  an  image  of  God  that  man 
as  man  doth  bear  upon  him.    It  is  true,  there  is  an  image 
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that  hath  been  lost,  bm  there  is  one  stili  that  is  not  capable 
of  beiuff  80.  The  spiritpal  supematural  ima^  wherein 
man  did  resemble  Gfod  in  holiness  was  banished  from  the 
nature  of  man  uniyersalhr,  till  he  was  pleased  to  renew  it, 
and  make  ns  his  own  workmanship  created  in  Christ  Jesus 
unto  good  works.  Bat  there  is  besides  that  a  natural 
image  of  God,  which  man  still  bears,  inasmuch  as  he  par- 
takes of  a  spiritoal,  intellectual  nature,  resembling  that  of 
God.  So  that  it  is  a  noble  object  of  love  we  have.  We 
are  to  love  men,  even  as  God's  own  ofispring,  his  sons,  as 
he  is  the  Father  of  spirits.  There  is  in  every  man  a  spirit- 
ual nature,  of  whicn  God  owns  himself  to  be  the  great 
Parent  and  conmion  Father.  Therefore  to  have  a  heart 
universally  inspired  with  love  to  men  as  men,  which  flows 
even  as  far  as  the  nature  of  man  reaches  and  extends  itself, 
even  to  all  mankind,  this,  I  say,  we  must  understand  to 
be  the  som  of  the  du^  siven  us  in  charge  under  the  ex- 
pression of  love  to  our  Brother. 

We  are  to  be  lovers  of  mankind  under  one  common 
notion;  that  is,  to  love  upon  a  universal  reason,  which 
reaches  to  man  as  man,  and  so  consequently  to  ever^  man. 
"  This  is  one  of  my  own  species  whom  I  am  reqmred  to 
love;  of  that  rank  and  order  in  which  Grodhath  set  me  in 
the  creation,  and  who  all  of  us  bear  the  image  of  the  com- 
mon Lord  upon  us."  And  you  know  it  is  the  thing  we 
find  superadded,  as  the  enforcement  of  one  of  the  great 
precepts  of  the  second  table,  namely,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
kill ',  (Exod.  XX.  13.)  and  a  reason  why  the  breach  and 
violation  of  it  should  be  punished,  that  "in  the  image  of 
God  created  he  man,"  Gen.  ix.  6.  Certainly  the  reason  is 
the  same  as  to  all  the  other  laws  of  that  table.  And  be- 
sides what  is  appropriated  to  the  conditions  of  some  men 
by  the  very  terma  ot  this  law  itself,  yet  men  as  men,  under 
that  common  notion,  and  for  that  very  reason,  are  the  ob- 
jects of  that  required  duty.  As  when  we  are  forbidden  to 
Kill,  is  not  every  man  whatever  the  object  of  that  prohibi- 
tion 1  When  we  are  commanded  not  to  steal,  or  bear  false 
witness,  are  we  not  equally  barred  up  from  doing  that  in- 
jury to  all  mankind  t  When  we  are  mhibited  the  coveting 
another  man's  property,  is  it  not  every  man's  property 
which  we  are  thereby  forbidden  to  coveH  But  then, 

It  must  also  be  understood,  that  there  is  a  stricter  notion 
of  loving  our  brother,  to  wliich  we  are  to  have  a  more 
particular  reference,  without  excluding  that  more  common 
extensive  notion;  (as  there  is  no  quarrel  at  all  between 
things  that  are  in  subordination  to  one  another;^  that  is,  we 
ought  upon  the  Christian  account,  in  a  special  oistingmsh- 
ug  manner,  to  love  those  who  under  that  notion  are  to  be 
esteemed  or  reputed  brethren ;  I  mean  Christians,  in  the 
truest  and  strictest  sense,  as  far  as  they  appear  so  to  us ; 
that  isj  those  who  are  the  regenerate  sons  of  God,  who  are 
the  children  of  one  and  the  same  Father,  and  therefore  are 
brethren  one  to  another,  on  that  account. 

And  you  find  that  the  apostle  hath  his  eye  to  these  bre- 
thren here,  as  it  is  manifest  by  many  passages  in  this  and 
the  next  epistles.  If  you  consult  the  beginnmg  of  the  next 
chapter,  jrou  will  see  who  are  to  esteem  one  another  as 
bretnren  in  the  most  special  sense.  Whosoever  belie  veth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  bom  of  God ;  and  every  one 
that  loreth  him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  begot- 
ten, 1  John  V.  1.  You  see  those  are  to  be  principally 
esteemed  as  brethren,  who  can  look  upon  themselves  and 
one  another  as  related  upon  the  account  of  regeneration, 
unto  the  holy,  blessed  God,  as  their  comriion  Father.  So 
the  notion  of  sons  is  manifestly  taken  in  the  third  chapter 
of  this  epistle  at  the  beginning.  Behold  what  manner  of 
love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  as,  that  we  should  be 
called  the  sons  of  God!  1  John  iii.  1.  Those,  who  are 
God's  own  sons  by  gratuitous  adoption,  are  to  be  account- 
ed by  us  as  brethren,  if  we  have  any  reason  to  look  upon 
ourselves  as  of  that  character.  Those  who  are  sons  by 
adoption,  and  thereupon  are  entitled  to  the  inheritance  of 
BODS,  and  are  desired  to  that  blessed  state  of  the  vision 
of  dod,  and  participation  of  his  likeness,  are  characterized 
more  eminently  as  his  sons;  which  plainly  tells  us  who 
are  brethren  to  one  another^  and  should,  I  say,  be  eyed 
and  respected  under  that  noti(m. 

But  here  we  must  take  heed  of  narrowing  and  limiting 
the  object  any  fUrther .  This  is  limiting  and  restraining  it 
enoogn,  we  need  not  do  it  any  more.    Many  will  allow 


this  measure,  that  we  ought  to.  love  a  ffodly  man,  or  one 
that  bears  Orod's  imaf  e,  as  such ;  but  tney  will  after  this        I 
be  the  measures  of  meir  own  measure,  or  they  will  cut        j 
God's  measure  according^  to  the  square  of  their  own  fan-        ' 
eies.    And  when  they  have  said  they  ought  to  love  a  godly 
man  as  such,  that  is,  eveiy  ^;ood  man,  they  will  have  him 
to  be  of  their  own  opinion  m  the  smallest  matters,  one  of 
their  own  persuasion  and  party,  one  of  their  own  temper 
and  humour.    So  that  in  short,  upon  the  whole  matter, 
that  same  Christian  love,  that  ought  to  flow  to  all  good 
men,  to  all  Christians  as  such,  is  confounded  with  that 
which  ou^ht  to  be  called  the  love  of  friendship. 

'There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  love,  which  does        | 
and  ought  to  lie  in  common,  between  Christians  and        ; 
Christians,  and  that  which  should  be  particular,  as  between 
friends  and  fHends.    It  is  indeed  true,  if  I  were  to  design        | 
and  choose  out  myself  a  friend,  an  intimate,  one  whom  I 
would  trust,  and  with  him  deposit  my  secrets  and  the  like,        | 
I  might  warrantably  enough  make  choice  of  one  with  those 
qualifications  before  mentioned ;  that  is,  as  near  my  own 
temper  as  possible,  or  of  such  a  lovely,  amtlble  temper,  as 
would  render  his  friendship  acceptable  to  me.    I  might 
choose  one  of  as  much  prudence  as  I  could,  of  my  own 
rank  and  condition,  whose  ends,  interests,  and  designs,  lay 
very  xnuch  the  same  way  with  my  own.    But  it  were  a 
most  unjust  thing  to  think  that  Christian  love  ought  to  be 
so  confined.    That  must  run  to  all  Christians  as  such,  and 
under  that  very  notion.    So 'that  it  is  not  merely  one  of 
such  a  rank  in  the  world,  of  such  a  temper  and  humour, 
of  such  or  such  a  party,  holding  certain  opinions  in  smaller 
and  more  disputable  matters,  that  is  the  character  of  one 
who  is  to  be  loved  as  a  Christian. 

Though  indeed  that  has  all  along  been  in  all  times,  and 
among  all  sorts  of  persons  pretencUng  to  religion,  a  very 
usual  practice,  to  fix  the  church,  and  set  the  boundaries  of 
God's  house,  just  according  to  the  measure  of  their  own 
fancy,  and  of  their  own  persuasion.  So  the  Romanists  will 
pretend  to  have  the  church  only  among  those  of  their  com- 
munion. And  so  we  know  there  are  others  also,  who  would 
so  confine  the  pale  of  the  church.  Besides,  of  others  among 
ourselves  there  are  not  a  few,  who  will  allow  none  to  be  of 
the  church  but  who  will  bear  such  external  badges.  One 
may  as  truly  judge  of  a  man  by  his  clothes  and  garb  of 
what  profession  or  calling  he  is,  and  we  may  as  well  con-  I 
fine  all  human  love  and  commerce  to  persons  of  such  and  i 
such  a  complexion,  as  Christian  love  and  converse  to  men 
distinguished  only  by  certain  external  adjuncts.  But  I 
shall  not  here  insist  further  on  the  extent  and  limitation  of 
this  form  of  speech,  loving  our  brother.  When  we  come 
to  the  use  there  will  be  occasion  to  say  more  on  this  head. 

II.  We  are  next  to  inquire,  whence  it  is  that  any  should 
pretend  love  to  God,  and  yet  be  destitute  of  Christian  or 
even  human  love  to  their  brethren.  We  have  formerly 
showed  you  that  the  exercise  of  love  to  God  is  a  thing  of 
far  higher  difficulty  than  that  which  terminates  on  men. 
Love  to  an  unseen  God  is  unspeakably  more  difficult  in 
the  exercise  of  it  than  towards  men  that  we  see,  and  have 
occasion  to  converse  with  daily.  Now  though  this  be  most 
true  and  apparent,  yet  the  pretence  of  love  to  God  is  much 
more  easy  tnan  the  real  exercise  of  love  to  our  brother.  It 
is  a  far  more  difficult  thing  to  love  God,  than  our  brother ; 
but  withal  it  is  a  far  more  easy  thing  to  pretend  love  to 
God,  than  really  to  exert  it  to  our  brother.  We  have  in 
the  one  the  real  exercise  of  love,  and  in  the  other  case  only 
the  pretence  to  it.  And  there  are  two  things  particularly 
that  do  much  more  fiicilitate  this  business  of  men's  mak- 
ing a  show,  and  putting  on  a  pretence  of  love  to  God, 
rather  than  really  exercising  it  to  men. 

1.  That  it  is  more  cheap,  and  less  expensive.  And, 

3.  It  is  more  glorious,  and  makes  a  more  glittering  show 
than  the  other  does ;  therefore  men  are  a  great  deal  more 
apt,  and  more  easily  induced  to  it. 

1.  It  is  more  cheap  to  pretend  love  to  God,  than  really 
to  exercise  love  to  our  brother.  It  will  cost  them  less. 
The  things  by  which  men  acquire  to  themselves  a  reputa* 
tion  of  love  to  (Sod,  may  stand  them  in  Httle;  only  to  be 
at  some  small  pains  to  get  notions  into  their  nund8»  bv 
which  they  may  be  furnished  wifh  talk  upon  such  and 
such  subjects.  They  are  not  one  straw  the  poorer  for  this, 
it  costs  them  nothing.    Their  keeping  up  the  external 
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iaties  of  lefligion,  going  from  dme  t6  time  to  Christian 
assemblies,  waiting  as  much  as  they  can  uoon  the  ordi- 
nances of  God ;  all  this  mar  be  done,  and  they  be  at  no 
expense.  There  may  be  little  or  no  cost  in  all  this.  Bui 
really  to  exereiae  love  to  oar  brother,  will  many  times 
prove  a  costly  thing.  A  man  must  deny  himself,  his  own 
mterest,  gain  and  adyantage  very  often,  that  so  he  may  bf^ 
just  or  merciful  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  oe. 
And  it  is  plain,  the  great  temptations  that  men  have  to 
encroach  upon  the  rights  of  other  men,  and  intrench  upon 
the  businesses  that  come  within  this  summary  of  love  to 
our  neighbour,  are  principally  from  self-love,  and  self-in- 
terest. Men  would  oe  just  if  they  did  not  find  or  imagine, 
tha£  they  should  sain  by  this  or  ihat  trick,  by  putting  this 
and  that  cheat  and  fraud  upon  their  neighbours  with  whom 
they  have  to  da  They  would  be  charitable  if  it  did  not 
cost  them  much,  if  they  were  to  expend  nothing.  And 
thus  to  pretend  love  to  God  is  a  cheap  thing ;  but  to  ex- 
ercise rml  love  to  our  neighbour  according  as  various  oc- 
casions may  be,  to  draw  forth  the  principle  into  act  and 
exercise,  may  frequently  prove  very  costlv  and  expensive. 
2.  There  is  also  more  of  glory  in  the  snow,  and  glitter- 
ing in  the  i^ppearance,  of  religion,  (in  some  times  more 
than  others,  and  it  may  be  in  our  times  as  much  as  any,} 
than  there  is  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  justice  ana 
chanty  to  men.  He  that  acauires  to  himself  the  reputati(m 
of  a  godly  man,  by  an  ability  to  discourse  of  godly  mat- 
ters, having  gotten  a  great  stock  of  noti(mal  knowledge, 
eaiiis  thereby  also  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  a  very  re- 
ined mind.  As  the  gnostics  in  their  age.  an  age  of  errors, 
were  men  of  much  pretence ;  had  very  nigh  and  sublime 
notions ;  but  as  to  tneir  morals  they  were  as  bad  men  as 
ever  the  world  knew,  if  vou  will  take  the  testimony  con- 
cerning them,  not  from  tneir  professed  enemies  the  Chris- 
tians, who  opposed  themselves  to  them,  but  even  from  a 
heathen  who  characterizeth  them  at  large  (Plotinus.) 
There  were  not  a  viler  sort  of  men,  as  to  matters  con- 
cerning the  duties  of  the  second  table,  and  what  lay  be- 
tveen  man  and  man.  But  they  were  men  of  high  specu- 
laiire  knowledge,  had  very  airy  and  sublime  notions, 
wherewith  they  did  seduce  and  captivate  not  a  few.  A 
ereai  reputation  was  acquired  by  them  of  that  kind,  when 
thev  could  recommend  themselves  as  persons,  who  had 
maie  it  their  business  to  separate  from  the  rest  or  the  world, 
to  give  themselves  up  to  the  studjr  of  all  wisdom,  as  the 
vise  man's  expression  is,  Eccles.  vii.  26. 

And  as  those  men  looked  big  and  talked  high  in  those 
former  ages  upon  this  account,  1  mean  the  reputation  they 
bad  acquired  for  their  knowledge  and  wisdom  which  they 
boasted  of;  so  many  do  now,  and  think  to  make  a  glitter 
in  the  places  where  they  live,  as  men  of  high,  notional 
knowledge  in  matters  of  religion ;  but  in  comparison  of 
this  they  think  that  to  do  good  in  a  place  where  a  man 
lives,  to  be  a  useful  member  of  a  civil,  or  a  Christian 
society,  to  observe  the  strict  rules  of  justice,  charity,  and 
compassion,  are  mean  things  and  Yerj  low  matters,  com- 
pared with  that  glorious  show  and  glitter,  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  measure  of  notional,  speculative  know- 
ledge casts  upon  men  in  their  own  eyes,  and  the  eyes  of 
them  that  are  about  them.  Thus  knowledge  puffeth  up, 
while  true  love  would  edify.  But  in  the  mean  time  that 
which  wo  puffeth  ap  makes  a  better  show,  than  that  which 
does  substantially  and  solidly  edify  the  soul. 

It  is  too  apparent  a  truth,  which  hath  been  hinted  to 
you  thus  far,  that  there  are  persons,  who  upon  such  ac^ 
counts  as  these,  are  easily  induced  to  pretend  to  religion, 
and  to  make  a  show  of  love  and  devotedness  to  God,  who 
are  strangers  to  the  eiects  of  love  to  their  brother.  But 
from  this  so  very  apparent  truth  men  are  apt  to  induce  as 
manifest  and  gross  a  falsehood ;  that  is,  because  there  are 
those  who  pretend  love  to  God,  that  are  found  manifestly 
peccant  as  to  the  exercise  of  that  duty  which  love  to  man 
would  conunand,  and  ought  to  be  the  spring  and  principle 
o£,  that  therefore  all  pretences  to  stricter  religion  than  or- 
dinary are  hypocritical.  No  man  who  makes  a  more  strict 
profession  than  his  neighbours,  and  is  more  frequently 
conversant  in  the  exercise  of  religion  than  they  are,  but 
he  must  needs  be  a  Pharisee  and  a  mere  pretender,  only 
because  some  such  persons  are  manifestly  capable  of  being 


convicted  as  such.  But  this  is  no  more  reasonable,  than 
because  thefe  is  some  counterfeit  coin  in  the  world,  that 
therefore  all  is  to  be  rejected  as  fhlse,  and  not  current ;  or 
because  spectres  and  ghosts  have  been  seen  to  walk  in 
human  shape,  therefore  there  are  no  true  men ;  or  as  if,  be- 
cause tome  do  hypocritically  pretend  loyalty  and  devoted- 
ness to  the  ^vemment,  while  they  carry  on  conspiracies 
against  their  rulers,  that  therefore  there  is  no  way  for 
others  to  approve  themselves  blameless,  but  presentljr  to 
turn  open  and  contemptuous  rebels.  This  is  strange  kind 
of  logic  t 

And  in  truth,  notie  are  honest  men  in  their  account,  but 
such  as  will  swear,  and  drink,  and  run  into  all  wickedness 
and  excess  of  riot  with  them.  Of  such  a  one  they  will 
be  ready  to  say, "  A  very  honest  gentleman  \"  and  then  all 
the  talk  flies  against  such  and  such  persons  that  addict 
themselves  to  a  course  of  religion.  And  if  some  who  are 
the  notorious  scandals  of  it  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
what  they  are,  then  those  who  make  it  their  business  to 
keep  up  a  course  of  strictness  in  piety  and  religion  have 
the  common  infamous  brand  of  hypocrites  put  upon  them. 

Now  at  this  rate  we  must  certamly  quite  turn  the  tables. 
Virtue  must  be  called  vice,  and  vice  he  called  virtue,  and 
the  names  of  things  be  utterly  altered.  And  we  must  ac- 
count, that  Qod*s  children  and  the  deviPs  are  to  change 
families,  fathers,  and  states  one  with  another.  For  we 
shall  have  none  left  to  be  called  honest  men,  or  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  but  such  as  are  no  better  than  good-fellows ; 
and  all  serious  fearers  and  sincere  lovers  of  God  must  be 
abandoned  for  none  of  his,  only  because  some  false  breth- 
ren creep  in  among  them. 

And  yet  it  venr  greatly  concemeth  those,  who  are  ac- 
tually and  trulv  of  the  famihr  and  household,  or  the  church 
of  ChA  bv  faitn  in  Jesus  Christ,  though  men  do  never  so 
causelessly  and  Injuriously  scandalize  the  whole  fraternity^ 
upoi^  the  delinciuencies  of  some  false  pretenders,  to  learn 
instruction  by  it,  and  to  be  abundantly  more  wary  in  all 
manner  of  conversation,  upon  the  account  of  their  calling 
him  Father.  All  therefore  that  I  shall  by  way  of  use  leave 
with  you  at  this  time  is  the  admonition  of  the  apostle.  If 
ye  call  upon  the  Father,  who  without  respect  of  persons 
jndgeth  according  to  every  man's  work,  pass  the  time  of 
your  sojourning  m  fear,  1  Pet.  i.  17. 


SERMON  XIV/ 

Wi  are  endeavouring  to  show  you,  that  their  pretence 
to  the  love  of  God  is  both  untrue  and  absurd,  who  love 
not  their  brother.  And  as  to  this  we  proposed  to  show  in 
the 

I.  Place,  how  we  are  to  understand  the  duty  of  loving 
our  brother ;  that  is,  in  what  extent  and  latitude,  and  also 
with  what  restriction  and  limitation. 

II.  Whence  it  is  that  persons  pretend  to  the  love  of  God, 
who  never  loved  their  brother.    We  now  proceed, 

III.  To  show  the  fhlsehood  and  absurdity  of  that  pre- 
tence ;  or  to  evince  to  you,  that  the  pretence  of  love  to 
God,  where  there  is  no  love  to  our  brother,  is  both  false  and 
absurd.  That  it  is  false  is  expressly  enough  said  in  this 
very  verse,  and  we  need  go  no  further  for  the  proof  of  it. 
*'  If  a  man  say  he  loveth  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he 
is  a  liar."  What  need  we  more  to  prove  this  pretence 
false  1  That  it  is  also  absurd,  is  to  be  evinced  to  you  from 
the  considerations  we  shall  give  you  for  that  purpose, 
which  are  especially  two :  namely,  the  necessary  connex- 
ion that  Uiere  is  between  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of 
our  brother,  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and  the  greater  dif- 
ficulty of  loving  God  whom  we  have  not  seen,  than  our 
brother  whom  we  have  seen.  So  that  it  is  absurd  for  a 
man  to  pretend,  that  he  has  mastered  the  greater  difficulty, 
who  has  not  overcome  the  less. 

1.  The  absurdity  of  this  pretence  may  be  evinced  fVom 
the  necessary  strict  connexion  there  is  between  the  love 
of  God  and  the  love  of  our  brother,  even  in  the  nature  ot 
the  things  themselves.   And  here  we  shall  show  you  that 
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there  is  a  foaribld  connexion  between  them:— (1*)  They 
are  conaected  in  respect  of  their  objec(*-(3.)  In  respect  of 
their  root  and  principle— (3*)  In  rrapect  of  their  rale,  and 
—(4.)  Of  their  end.  .... 

(1.)  They  are  connected  in  respect  of  their  ol^ect.  Love 
to  uod  ana  love  to  oar  brother  will  be  foand  to  have  in 
some  sort  the  same  object.  I  wonld  not  go  about  to  prove 
any  great  affinity  between  the  things  themselves,  bat  it  is 
plain,  I  say,  they  have  in  some  sort  the  same  formal  ob- 
ject. That  is,  oar  love  to  oar  brother,  if  it  be  right  and 
trae,  falls  in  with  oar  love  of  God ;  so  as  that  oar  love  of 
Qod  mast  be  the  very  formal  reason  of  oar  loving  oar 
brother,  whom  we  can  never  traly  love,  if  we  do  not  love 
him  for  Qod's  sake  and  becaase  we  primarily  love  Qod. 

The  troth  is,  whatever  specimens  of  beaaty  or  excel- 
lence we  find  any  where  in  the  creatare,  we  are  then  only 
said  to  love  them  daly,  when  oar  love  is  pitched  i^ion 
tbem  as  so  many  rays  and  beams  from  the  first  and  sa- 
preme  Qood.  And  so  it  is  the  original  primary  Goodness 
which  we  rightfaUy  love,  even  in  this  or  that  creatare. 
It  is  trae  indeed,  goodness  in  its  original,  and  in  its  descent 
and  derivation,  are  not  anivocally  the  same.  Nothing  can 
be  anivocally  common  to  God  and  the  creatare.  Bat  thev 
are  analogically  the  same.  Goodness  is  primarily  in  God, 
and  so  descends,  and  is  imparted  to  this  or  that  creatare. 
Bat  it  is  only  there  by  depNcndajice  apon  him,  from  whom 
and  in  whom  it  originally  is.  And  oar  love  to  oar  brother, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  expression,  is  exerted,  when 
it  meets  with  that  goodness,  which  is  the  most  express  and 
vivid  image  of  God's  own.  We  there  love  the  representa- 
tion of  God  in  that  subject  wherein  he  has  proposed  him- 
self to  as  as  oor  pattern,  even  ther  excellency  and  glory  of 
his  holiness. 

They  that  are  in  the  strictest  sense  oar  brethren,  as  yon 
have  heard,  are  God's  own  regenerate  sons ;  and  becaase 
we  are  to  love  him  that  begat,  we  are  to  love  them  that 
are  begotten  of  him,  1  John  v.  1.  And  it  is  therefore  to 
be  observed,  that  elsewhere  in  this  epistle,  oar  states  God* 
ward  are  to  be  measured  by  this  one  thing,  namelv,  oar 
love  to  the  brethren.  "  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  anto  Ufe.  becaase  we  love  the  brethren,'^  1  John  iii. 
14.  So  that  ir  we  compare  place  with  place,  it  is  very 
plain  tbat  the  measure  here  is  bat  menswra  menmrata  f 
that  is,  it  is  itself  to  be  measured  by  a  supreme  measure, 
namely,  our  love  to  God.  It  is  a  mark  or  character,  which 
itself  is  tried  by  a  higher  mark.  "  By  this,"  says  the  aoos- 
tle,  "  we  know  that  we  love  the  children  of  God,  when 
we  love  God  and  keep  his  commandments,"  1  John  v.  2. 
So  that  no  man  may  aepend  further  upon  this  as  a  mark 
and  trial  of  his  state  with  respect  to  God,  that  he  loves 
sach  and  such  his  children,  thim  as  he  is  able  to  evince 
the  love  of  them  to  be  for  God's  own  sake,  and  as  they 
bear  his  image  and  likeness.  And  so  the  trial  finallv  and 
ultimately  resolves  in  this,  "  Am  I  a  lover  of  God,  yea 
or  nor 

It  is  very  trae,  that  I  may  first  and  more  sensibly  have 
the  perception  perhaps  of  my  love  to  this  or  that  particular 
man.  But  I  most  run  the  matter  higher,  and  particularly 
inquire,  what  is  the  reason  I  love  this  man  t  is  it  because 
he  is  a  good  man  1  taking  goodness  in  the  strictest  and 
most  noble  sense.  Is  it  becaase  he  hath  participated  of 
the  Divine  goodness  1  and  is  a  follower,  imitator,  repre- 
senter  of  God's  moral  goodness,  which  is  his  holiness  1 
We  must  be  capable  of  concluding  ourselves  lovers  of  our 
brethren,  as  they  are  holy  ones,  as  they  bear,  or  appear  to 
us  to  bear,  the  image  ofQofL.  And  hereby,  and  not  other- 
wise, can  we  conclude  our  love  to  our  brother  to  be  of  the 
right  kind,  by  our  bein^  able  to  evince  that  we  love  God 
primarily  and  above  mm,  that  is,  that  we  love  him  for 
God's  sake.  And  whatever  is  to  be  said  of  any  thing  for 
aa^  a  reason,  and  only  upon  that  account,  is  much  more 
to  be  said  of  that  reason  itself.  We  do  not  therefore  love 
oor  brother  aright,  if  God  be  not  loved  much  more ;  our 
love  to  God  being  the  very  reason  why  we  truly  and  aright 
do  love  our  brother. 

Thus  they  stand  connected  in  their  object  Ton  see  they 
cannot  be  severed :  and  that  a  man  cannot  possibly  love 
his  brother  aright,  if  he  love  not  God :  therefore  the  love 
of  God  most  needB  draw  in  the  love  of  oor  brodier,  as  a 
thing  inseparably  connected  with  it 


(9.^  They  are  connected  also  in  the  root  and  principle, 
hicn  in  both  is  one  and  the  same ;  namely,  that  very 


whicl 

spirit  of  love,  which  is  mentioned  by  Paul  to'  Timothy, 
and  which  God  has  given  us.  as  well  as  that  of  power, 
and  of  a  sound  mind,  3  Tim.  i.  7.  We  must  know  that 
love  to  oor  brother  is  a  frait  of  the  Spirit  as  well  as  love 
to  God.  We  have  an  enumeration  ofthe  several  fraiis  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ghdatians,  and  love  is  set  in 
the  front  of  them  all.  Gal.  v.  9S.  Now  if  you  consider 
what  fruits  of  the  flesh  those  of  the  Spirit  do  stand  in  oi>- 
position  to,  vou  will  find  yourselves  necessitated  to  admit 
and  concloae,  that  love  there,  is  not  meant  of  love  to  God 
alone,  but  of  that  love  whieh  diffuses  and  spreads  itself  duly 
according  as  the  objects  are  presented  or  do  invite ;  in 
which  the  Divine  goodness  is  found,  in  himself  primarily, 
and  derived  to  this  or  that  creature,  and  especially  to  snch 
as  bear,  as  was  said,  the  more  lively  image  and  represen- 
tation of  his  goodness. 

We  are  not  therefore  to  think,  that  love  to  God  is  one 
gracious  principle,  and  love  to  onr  brother  is  another 
gracious  principle ;  but  we  must  know,  that  it  is  one  and 
me  same  gracious  principle  of  holy  love  which  works  to- 
wards this  or  that  object,  according  to  the  excellency  and 
amiableness  thereof^  that  is,  proportionably  to  what  I  see 
of  Divine  goodness  in  it,  which  is  the  formal  reason  of  mv 
love.  Hojj  love  is  the  affection  of  love  sanctified ;  which 
affection  is  not  many  but  one,  but  yet  turns  itself  towards 
this  or  that  object  according  as  the  object  claims  and  re- 
quires. 

And  therefore  we  find  expresslv  that  love  to  oar  bre- 
thren is  resolved  into  the  spirit  of  holiness,  as  its  original 
cause,  which  is  the  thing  that  I  would  mainly  and  princi- 
pally inculcate,  that  so  it  may  not  be  looked  upon  as  a 
thing  of  inferior  nature;  since  we  are  too  apt  to  look  with 
a  diminishing  eye  upon  this  duty  of  love  to  our  brethren. 
It  is  really  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  a  part 
of  its  proaacti(m  in  renewed  souls.  See  how  expressly  the 
apostle  Peter  speaks  to  this  purpose.    "  Seeing  ye  have 
purified  vour  souls  in  obeying  the  truth  through  the  Spirit, 
unto  unieigned  love  of  the  brethren :  see  that  ye  love  one 
another  with  a  pure  heart  fervently,"  I  PeL  i  22.     So 
again  we  are  told,  that  *'  the  end  of  the  commandment  is 
charity  (or  love,  for  it  is  the  same  word  that  is  rendered 
sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  the  other)  out  of  a  pure 
heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith  unfeigned," 
1  Tim.  i.  5.    By  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  meant 
the  perfection,  the  top,  the  sum  of  it ;  or  that  which  does 
virtually  include  all  that  lieth  within  the  whole  compass 
of  the  commandment.  And  what  we  are  to  understand  by 
the  word,  commandment,  which  is  expressed  indefinitely, 
we  may  see  in  what  follows ;  namely,  that  it  is  the  same 
thing  with  the  law.  "  The  law,"  sajrs  the  apostle,  "  is  not 
made  for  a  righteous  man ;  but  for  the  lawless  and  disobe- 
dient, for  the  ungodly  and  for  sinners,  for  the  unholy  and 
profane,"  Ac,  (ver.  9.)  which  supposes  the  commandment 
and  law  here  to  be  meant  of  the  law  in  its  extent,  as  it 
comprehends  both  tables ;  not  only  our  duty  to  God,  but 
to  onr  brother  also.  And  therefore  that  love  which  is  the 
earofUs  and  very  sum  of  it,  goes  to  both.    Now  it  is  said 
concerning  this  love,  taken  thus  extensively,  that  it  must 
proceed  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  faith  unfeigned.   It  must 
proceed  from  that  faith,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  re^ne- 
rate  sons  of  God.    "  They  that  believe  are  born  of  Ood," 
1  John  V.  1.  "  And  as  many  as  received  htm  to  them  gave 
he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that 
believe  in  his  name ;  which  were  bom  not  of  blood,  nor  of 
the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  Giod," 
John  i.  19, 13.  Now  this  same  faiih  is  the  immediate  pro- 
duction of  the  Spirit  in  the  work  of  regeneration.    It 
works  out  into  love,  and  even  into  that  love,  which  exercises 
itself  mion  our  brother.  Love  to  him,  I  say.  must  proceed 
from  faith  unfeisned.    Therefore  when  toe  exercise  of 
love  was  requirea  by  our  Saviour,  in  forgiving  an  offend- 
ing brother;  and  the  Question  was  put,  how  often  they 
should  forgive  1  and  he  replies,  ''unto  seventy  times 
seven;"  presently  the  disciples,  as  knowing  the  great  need 
and  exigency  of  the  case,  said, "  Lord,  increase  our  faith," 
Luke  xvii.  5.   There  needs  much  faith  in  order  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  love. 
Wherefore  this  love  is  in  most  necessary  connexion  with 
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whLt  is  iAtunate  to  the  new  ereatarei  and  what  most 
tiailv  belongs  onto  the  coostitotion  of  it.  It  is  part  of  the 
work  of  regeneration,  and  of  that  holjr  creature,  which  is, 
when  produced,  called  the  new  creature.  Yon  find  there- 
fore in  thai  Scripture,  8  Pet  i  5, 6, 7.  where  several  mces 
of  the  Spirit  are  mentioned  together,  that  brotherlykind- 
ness  comes  among  the  rest,  m  coi:jimctioii  with  faith, 
patience,  and  the  like. 

Yea,  and  to  evince  this  a  little  fiirther,  yaa  find  that  in 
this  very  epistle  in  which  is  our  text,  love  to  our  brother, 
even  an  indigent  brother,  is  called  bv  the  name  of  love  to 
God ;  that  is,  not  with  reference  to  him  considered  as  the 
object,  (though  in  some  respects,  as  was  said  before,  God 
may  be  considered  as  the  object  too,)  but  in  reference  to 
him  as  the  Original  and  Author  of  this  love.  **  He  that 
hath  this  world's  eoods,''  saith  the  apostle,  *'  and  seeth  his 
brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compas- 
sion from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  himl" 
1  John  iiL  17.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  it  is  plain,  that  this 
divine  love,  which  God  is  the  Author  of,  and  of  which 
Uiia  poor  indigent  brother  is  an  object,  is  not  in  him,  if  he 
has  no  bowels  of  compassion  towards  him  at  such  a  time, 
when  the  exigency  of  his  case  calls  for  relief. 

The  apostle  Paul  tells  the  Thessalonian  Christians,  that 
eoneeming  brotherly  love  they  needed  not  that  he  should 
write  unto  them,  "  for  (saith  heWou  yourselves  are  taught 
of  God  to  love  one  another,"  1  Thess.  iv.  9.  Sure  we  are 
not  strangers  to  the  Import  of  that  expression  in  Scripture, 
or  what  it  is  to  be  taught  of  God.  The  expression  is 
paralleled  by  those  which  represent  men  as  drawn  by  him 
efficaciously  moved,  and  acted  by  his  almighty  Spirit. 
''Everv  one,"  saith  our  Saviour,  "that  hath  heard  and 
leamea  of  the  Father,  cometh  unto  me,"  John  vi.  45.  That 
hearing  and  learning  of  the  Father,  is  expounded  by  that 
of  being  drawn  or  powerfully  attracted  W  the  Father. 
Therefore  the  meaning  of  this  expression, "  Yon  have  been 
taught  of  Gk)d,"  is  this ;  your  hearts  have  been  powerfully 
drawn  by  God  into  the  exercise  of  this  love  to  one  another. 
"  Yon  need  not  that  I  write  to  you  concerning  this  matter, 
for  ye  are  tauj^ht  of  God."  As  in  another  case  it  is  said, 
(the  pBssafe  is  taken  from  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  xxxi. 
31—35.)  ^^hey  shall  not  teach  every  man  his  neighbour 
and  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord;  for  all 
shall  know  me  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,"  Heb.  viii.  11. 
The  same  form  of  expression  you  see  is  used  here,  and 
must  be  taken  in  Uie  same  sense. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  this  same  epistle  of  John, 
ver.  30.  we  read  of  an  unction  of  the  Holy  uthost,  by  which 
the  spirits  of  those  who  belong  to  God  are  so  seasoned,  and 
tinctured,  that  they  are  even  connatoralized  unto  the 
truth ;  and  this  is  the  way  of  God's  teaching,  even  to  love, 
as  well  as  any  thing  else.  It  is  a  mighty,  potent  work  or 
that  Spirit  of  holiness,  by  which  men  are  taught  to  love, 
fie  teaches  as  none  besides  does.  His  way  of  teachinff 
is  by  working  in  us  the  things  that  we  are  taught.  And 
therefore  th^  who  think  that  whatsoever  is  required  of 
goodness  and  holiness,  may  be  the  product  only  of  human 
endeavour  and  acquisition,  are  to  understand  that  we 
cannot  do  so  much  as  this,  without  being  taught  so  to  do 
by  the  mighty  power  and  Spirit  of  God ;  not  so  much,  I 
say,  as  truly  to  love  men  as  such,  upon  whom  the  stamp 
and  impression  of  God's  holy  image  is  to  be  found.  And 
indeed,  they  who  think  that  all  may  be  the  effect  of  our 
own  endeavour  which  is  herein  required  of  us,  or  of  moral 
suasion,  might  learn  better  Christianity  even  from  some 
heathens  of  Plato's  school.  A  heathen  philosopher,  I 
remember,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  discusses  this  question. 
Whether  virtue  is  to  be  taught  or  noti  And  he  undertakes 
to  demonstrate,  that  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  taught,  but  is 
infiised,  or  inspired  by  Qod  himself.  Particularly  he  says 
as  to  this  virtue  of  love,  love  to  good  men,  that  it  is  a 
divine  thing  infosed  by  God.  And  he  gives  the  reason  of 
this  general  assertion,  namelv,  that  whatsoever  virtue  any 
do  partite  of,  it  is  not  taught  by  men,  but  inftised  from 
heaven  alone ;  "  For,  (saith  he,)  if  it  were  a  thing  to  be  got 
bf  mere  human  teaching,  then  certainly  good  men  might 
easily  teach  others  to  be  good  and  virtuous ;  and  only  they 
must  do  it,  because  they  alone  have  virtue,  and  so  are 
alone  capable  at  teaching  it  But  if  they  were  capable  of 
f^mnhiw^  it  to  others,  nothing  could  hinder  it  but  their  | 


envy  and  ill-natnre;  or  unwilliogMEs  thlt  any  should 
fare  as  well  as  themselves.  But  a  good  man  cannot  be 
envious.  Therefore,  (he  concludes  upon  the  whole)  virtne 
is  a  thing  not  to  be  taught,  a  thing  that  cannot  be  got  by 
teaching."  We  see  then  how  it  is  to  be  understood,  when 
love,  which  is  so  great  a  part  of  it,  is  said  to  be  taught  of 
God.  So  that  love  to  God  and  the  brethren  agree  in  their 
root  and  (principle.  They  have  there  a  firm  connexion ;  so 
as  that  it  is  impossible  th^  should  be  severed,  or  that  a 
man  can  be  a  lover  of  €(od  who  is  not  a  lover  <^  his 
brother. 

(3,)  They  are  coimected  also  in  their  rule,  which  is  one 
and  me  same  law ;  for  indeed  the  whole  law  of  God  is 
summed  up  in  love.  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law," 
(Rom.  ziii.  10.)  as  we  had  occasion  to  show  formerly.  And 
you  see  what  the  apostle  means  there  by  law,  fi'om  the 
occasion  of  this  discourse.  "  And  this  commandment 
have  we  from  him,  that  he  that  loveth  God.  should  love 
his  brother  also,"  1  John  iv.  St.  He  hath  laid  this  law 
upon  us,  that  we  should  thus  dispense  our  love ;  that  if 
we  pretend  to  exercise  our  love  to  him,  we  must  do  it  to 
our  DTother  too.  He  will  never  otherwise  take  us  into  the 
census,  or  account  of  lovers  of  himself. 

Ana  when  the  apostle  James  insists  upon  it,  that "  Who- 
soever shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  vet  offend  in  one 
point,  he  is  guilty  of  all,"  (James  ii.  10.}  pray  look  back 
there,  and  see  upon  what  occasion,  and  with  what  refer- 
ence, he  says  this.  *'  If  ye  frdfil  the  rojal  law,  according 
to  the  Scripture,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself, 
ye  do  well.  But  if  ye  have,  reelect  tu  persons,  ye  commit 
sin,  and  are  convinced  of  the  law  as  transgressors,"  James 
ii.  8.  You  find  he  has  reference  to  this  very  thing,  our 
love  to  our  brother ;  which  is  what  he  calls  the  royu  law. 
The  law  enjoined  us  is  this,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself."  And  if  we  be  found  peccant  as  to  this, 
and  obey  it  not^  nor  comply  with  the  authority  of  the  law 
and  the  Lawgiver  in  thu  instance,  we  make  ourselves 
rebels  throughout ;  we  break  the  whole  law,  and  all  that 
we  do  besides  signifies  nothine.  Therefore  he  gives  an 
instance.  The  same  law  that  hath  said,  "  Do  not  commit 
adultery,  said  also,  Do  not  kill,"  ver.  11.  The  law  doth 
equally  and  alike  forbid  inordinate  love  and  unjust  hatred : 
inordinate  lust  and  impure  love,  as  that  which  offends 
against  one  command;  and  inordinate  hatred  and  ill- 
nature,  which  equally  offends  against  the  other,  as  it  is  the 
root  of  murder.  In  opposition  to  whichthis  law  stands,  aa 
the  summary  of  all  that  duty,  which  we  must  understand 
to  be  implicitly  enjoined  in  that  law. 

(4.)  libve  to  God  and  our  brother  concentre-  and  agree 
in  one  end ;  that  is,  the  glory  of  God,  and  our  own  felicity : 
which  two,  you  know,  do  make  up  the  end  of  man.  we 
ought  to  love  God,  in  order  to  our  glorifpng  him ;  and  we 
ought  also  to  love  our  brother,  for  the  same  reason.  So 
we  ought  to  love  God  in  order  to  our  enjoying  him^  and 
being  happy  and  blessed  in  him;  and  in  like  manner 
ought  we  to  love  our  brother,  in  order  to  our  enjoying  God, 
and  beinff  happy  and  blessea  in  him. 

The  glory  or  God  first  depends  upon  our  loving  him, 
but  it  also  as  truly  depends  upon  our  loving  our  brother. 
Yea  this  glory  of  Goa  which  is  the. end,  and  some  way 
ought  to  be  the  effect,  of  our  actions,  shines  a  great  deal 
more,  sometimes,  in  the  exercise  of  love  to  men.  Thus 
saith  David,  **  My  goodness  extendethnot  unto  thee,  but 
unto  the  saints  that  are  upon  the  earth,  in. whom  is  all  my 
delight,"  Psalm  xvi.  S,  3.  As  if  he  had  said.  Thou  art 
never  the  better  for  it.  but  they  may  be.  Here  it  is  that 
we  makb  the  glory  of  God  to  shine  forth  in  our  course  and 

Eractice,  when  we  do  visibly  exempli^  the  goodness  of 
is  nature  in  our  own  goodness,  that  is,  in  doing  ^^ood ;  in 
those  continual  fruits  and  acts  of  p:oodness,  which  issue 
and  flow  from  the  principle  of  divme  bve  (with  which 
our  souls  are  possessed)  to  those  that  are  related  unto  God, 
according  as  their  relation  to  him  is  larger  or  more  special, 
as  we  have  formerly  showed. 

It  is  by  our  doing  good  that  we  show  to  whom  we  be- 
long, though  that  gocSness  of  ours  can  reach  only  to  men 
and  saints.  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodness :" 
Eph.  V.  9.)  namely,  that  goodness  which  can  flow  and 
Jinuse  itself  accoraing  as  we  have  objects  here  below, 
upon  which  it  maybe  continually  pouring  itself  fonh,  and 
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spreading  itself.  Heiein  ire  bear  testimony  to  God,  that 
we  are  the  very  children  of  his  love.  We  do,  as  it  were, 
herein  justify  and  hdnonr  our  ^reat  Father.  We  own  our 
Father,  and  own  ourselves  his  children.  Love,  that  ye 
may  be  the  children  of  God,  says  our  Saviour,  who  doth 
^ood  both  to  the  evil  and  the  ^;ood  ;  (Matt.  v.  4<l,  45.)  that 
IS,  that  ye  may  i^pear  to  be  his  children.  And  again,  "  By 
tms  shall  all  men  Know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love 
one  another,"  John  ziii.  35.  This  refers  to  that  more  spe- 
cial love  which  we  ought  to  settle  upon  nobody  but  those, 
who  are  particularly  related  and  muted  to  Chnst.  "  You 
will  own  me  in  the  world,  and  your  relation  to  me;  and  I 
shall  be  owned  and  honoured  among  men  by  vou,  if  ye  love 
one  another."  And  this  was  the  character  of  Christians  in 
the  primitive  times  of  the  Christian  ^urch,  "  See  how 
these  Christians  love  one  another,  and  refuse  not  to  die  for 
one  another." 

Yea,  and  again,  otir  own  felicity  is  promoted  (which  is 
another  part  of  our  end)  by  the  love  or  our  brother.  For 
chough  God  himself  be  the  supreme  felicitating  object,  yet 
he  intends  to  be  enjoyed  by  his  in  a  community.  He  gatners 


them  all  unto  himself  in  cme  body,  of  which  body  love  is 
the  common  bond,  the  unitive  thmg  which  as  it  were  em- 
bodies and  holds  the  members  together:  being  the  same 
bond  Of  Derfecmess  the  apostle  speaks  of,  or  the  most  per- 
fect bond,  which^  savs  he,  is  charity,  Col.  iii.  14. 

And  the  case  is  plain  and  manifest,  that  where  there  is 
a  languor  and  deficiency  of  Christian  or  brotherly  love,  the 
way  of  access  to  Qod.  is  obstructed  and  barred  up.  Such 
persons  have  no-free  converse  with  God.  A  Spirit  that  is 
tall  of  rancour,  under  a  distemper  filled  with  animosity 
though  but  to  this  or  that  one  particular  person,  knows  not 
how  to  go  to  (Sod.  The  new  creature  is  starved  and 
famished  this  way.  The  soul  cannot  heartily  enjoy  God, 
hath  no  liberty  towards  Gtod.  Therefore  our  Saviour  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  case  gives  this  general  law  and 
rule :  "  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  (be  speaks  in  the 
phrase  and  language  of  the  Jews  under  the  Old  Testament 
administration,  designing  the  instruction  of  Christians 
under  the  New,)  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother 
hath  ought  agaiinst  thee ;  leave  there  thy  gifl  before  the 
altar,  and  go  thy  way,  (thou  hast  nothing  to  do  at  the  altar, 
there  can  be  no  commerce  between  God  and  thee  except 
thou  go,)  and  be  reconciled  first  to  thy  brother,  and  then 
come  and  offer  thy  gift,"  Matt.  v.  ^,  34.  Love  must  flow, 
and  have  a  free  course  between  thy  brother  and  thee,  or  it 
can  have  none  between  God  ana  thee.  And  if  it  were 
possible,  how  monstrous  would  it  be,  if  in  a  man's  natural 
tx)dy  all  the  nutriment  should  be  drawn  to  one  sidel 
Would  any  one  think  fit  to  feed  and  cherish  but  one  side  of 
himself)  Especially,  would  the  new  creature  cherish  only 
a  love  to  God,  and  at  the  same  time  famish  what  may  l>e 
called  the  other  side,  a  lov«  to  his  brother  1  He  attempts 
a  thing  impossible  to  be  done ;  and  it  were  extremely  mon- 
strous if  it  could  be  done,  or  should  ever  take  place. 

Thus  far  you  see  then,  that  by  an  inseparable  connex- 
ion which  there  is,  in  these  four  respects,  oetween  love  to 
God  and  love  to  our  brother,  it  must  n^s  be  an  absurd 
pretence  that  men  make  of  love  to  God,  who  exercise  not 
love  to  their  brother  also. 

2.  I  proceed  to  speak  brieflv  (and  so  shall  shut  up  for 
the  present)  to  a  further  consiaeration,  whence  the  absurd- 
ity of  such  a  pretence  ariseth*,  which  is  drawn  from  the 
greater  difilculty  of  loving  God  whom  we  have  not  seen, 
than  our  brother  whom  we  have  seen.  It  must  needs  be 
an  absurd  thing  for  a  man  to  pretend  that  he  hath  mastered 
the  f^ealer  difficultv,  who  hath  not  overcome  the  less. 
Which  you  see  is  the  plain  and  full  sense  and  meaning 
of  the  apostle's  reasoning  here. 

But  here  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  "  These  two  con- 
siderations do  seem  to  contradict  one  another,  or  that  the 
latter  is  repugnant  to  the  former.  For  if  love  to  God  and 
to  our  brother  be  so  connected  as  hath  been  shown,  then 
how  can  it  be  that  love  to  our  brother  should  be  less  difli- 
cult  than  love  to  God  1  Yea  and  if  there  be  such  a  con- 
nexion, as  it  appears  there  is,  it  may  rather  be  said  that 
love  to  our  brotner  seems  more  difficult :  for  we  can  never 
truly  love  him,  till  we  have  first  been  brought  to  love  God ; 
and  so  we  love  our  brother  secondarily,  tnat  is,  upon  his 
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account  and  for  his  sake."  For  the  clearing  of  this  I  shall 
briefly  say  two  or  three  things  to  you. 

(1.)  That  when  we  say,  love  to  Qod  is  more  difficult 
than  love  to  our  brother,  we  speak  not  (as  formerly  yoa 
may  have  taken  notice)  of  implanting  the  principle  of  this 
love;  but  we  speak  of  the  exercise  of  it.  It  is  God  that 
implants  the  principle,  and  all  things  are  equally  easy  to 
him ;  but  it  is  we  that  are  to  exercise  it. 

(3.)  Whereas  we  cannot  exercise  it  neither  without  his 
concurrence,  we  are  to  consider  that  concurrence  of  his 
with  reference  not  to  his  absolute,  but  to  his  ordinaiy 
power.  Not,  I  say,  according  to  the  extraordinary,  but  the 
ordinary  working^  of  the  power  of  God.  jLnd  though  it 
be  true,  that  according  to  tneextraordinaiy  working  of  his 
power  he  can  make  it  equally  facile  to  love  himself  and 
any  creature  in  which  his  image  shines,  and  more  facile  or 
easy  many  times ;  vet  according  to  his  ordinary  working, 
his  people  find  by  tneir  own  sad  experience,  that  they  have 
more  to  do  in  getting  their  hearts  to  act  that  way,  than  to- 
wards the  creature,  according  to  that  degree  of  divine 
goodness  which  they  can  take  notice  of.  But  though  this 
be  clear  enough,  yet  we  answer  further, 

(3.)  There  are  many  persons,  who  in  some  degree  love 
Christians  and  good  men  upon  lower  and  less  sufficient 
motives :  and  not  upon  the  account  of  what  peculiarly  re- 
jects godly  men  as  such.  And  we  are  principally  to  un- 
derstand the  apostle  as  speaking  to  sucn  persons,  as  pre- 
tended to  love  their  brethren,  professed  Cfhristians,  upon 
these  lower  motives.  As  if  he  nad  said,  "  You  are  not  yet 
arrived  so  far  as  to  love  your  brother  upon  motives  suffi- 
cient to  establish  your  love,  though  you  see  him  as  one, 
with  whom  you  have  sensible  converse.  Are  you  then  got 
so  high  as  to  love  Gkxl  1  Is  it  a  credible  thing  you  should 
be  able  to  love  an  unseen  CM  1"  So  that  the  pretence  car- 
ries the  same  absurdity  with  it,  as  if  one  should  pretend 
this  or  that  more  difficult  thing  to  be  easy  and  £Bu:ile,  when 
many  things  that  are  unspeakably  more  easy  he  cannot  do 
or  enect.  As  if  a  man  should  pretend  it  e&sy  to  fly  to  the 
stars,  who  cannot  walk  upright  on  his  feet.  Or  as  if  an- 
other were  vaunting  to  be  able  to  outface  the  sun,  whose 
eyes  are  perpetually  dazzled  with  the  light  of  a  candle.  A 
hkely  thing  you  should  love  God,  whom  you  have  not  seen ; 
who  cannot  so  much  as  love  your  brother,  whom  you  have 
seen,  but  upon  the  lowest  motives !  Wherefore  these  things 
have  a  connexion,  and  it  appears  from  these  eonsiderations, 
that  true  love  to  our  brother  must  be  inseparable  from  the 
love  of  God.  And  so  we  have  sufficiently  seen  the  false- 
hood and  absurdity  of  sdch  a  pretence  as  this  is. 

The  Use  of  all  remains ;  and  for  the  present  it  concerns 
us  to  bethink  ourselves  and  reflect,  that  whereas  all  of  us 

Erofess  and  pretend  to  love  God,  (I  presume  there  are  none 
ere  but  will  avow  themselves  to  be  lovers  of  God,  for  to 
prof^  any  religion  is  virtually  to  profess  love  to  God ;  I 
say,  we  are  concerned  to  bethink,])  whether  our  want  of 
love,  to  our  brother  carries  not  in  it  a  conviction  of  the 
falsehood  of  that  pretence.  The- languishing  of  this  love 
shows  a  deficiency  of  the  exercise  of  that  noble  princii^e 
of  love  to  God.  Love  to  God  cannot  be  fervent,  wlwn 
love  to  Christians  is  so  cool  and  feeble.  And  we  have  not 
only  reason  to  complain  that  love  is  cold,  but  that  envy 
and  hatred  are  flagrant  and  burning  hot.  So  far  from 
loving  one  another  are  Christians  now-Srdays,  that  they 
cannot  endure  one  another,  nor  tell  how  to  live  by  one 
another  1 
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Thb  truth  which  we  have  in  hand  fVom  these  words,  I 
mean  the  last  of  those  which  have  been  proposed  from 
them,  is  to  this  purpose ;  That  their  pretence  to  the  love 
of  God  is  both  false  and  absurd,  who  jom  not  therewith 
love  to  their  brother.    And  here, 

I.  We  have  already  shown,  in  speaking  to  this  propo- 
sition, how  we  are  to  understand  love  to  our  brother ;  with 
what  latitude,  and  with  what  limitations. 
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n.  We  haye  shown  yoa  whence  it  is  that  some  may 
pretend  to  love  God,  who  do  not  love  their  brother. 
And, 

III.  We  have  shown  both  the  fiUsehood  and  absurdity 
of  sach  a  pretence:  the  former  from  plain  words  of  Scrip- 
tare  :  and  the  latter  from  sqch  considerations,  as  do  plain- 
ly demonstrate  it  to  be  a  most  unreasonable  pretence,  and 
therefore  sach  as  carries  the  most  manifest  absurdity  with 
it 

The  Us€  doth  yet  remain.  And  that  which  I  more  prin- 
cipally intend  is  to  put  you  upon  reflection :  to  engage  you 
to  reflect  upon  yourselves,  and  the  common  practice,  but 
more  especially  upon  your  own;  to  consiaer  how  dis- 
agreeable it  itf  to  thau  love,  which  we  owe  to  our  brother; 
that  so  we  may  lament  the  great  miscarriage  that  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  common  practice  of  the  world,  and  reform  it 
in  ourselves. 

And  consider  as  to  both,  since  we  all  of  us  profess  love 
to  God,  (as  all  implicitly  do  who  profess  any  thine;  of  re- 
li£ion,  of  which  love  to  God  is  tne  very  lue  and  soul,) 
whether  want  of  love  to  our  brother  doth  not  too  generally 
carry  with  it  a  plain  confutation  of  that  |)rofes8ion.  And 
that  I  may  the  more  distinctly  pursue  this  «m,  and  more 
comprehensively,  as  to  the  cases  and  persons  concern^.  I 
shall,  according  to  the  double  notion  of  the  duty  in  the 
text,  take  notice  how  little  love  there  is  to  be  seen  towards 
men  as  men,  or  towards  Christians  as  Christians. 

Pirsty  Towards  men  as  men:  whom  we  may  consider 
either  universally,  that  is  all  men  in  ^eral;  or  indefi- 
nitely, that  is,  any  man  in  particular  with  whom  we  have 
to  do,  or  have  occasion  to  converse  withaL 

I.  How  little  love  is  there  to  be  seen  towards  men  uni- 
versaUy  considered  I  To  love  men  as  men,  is  to  love  them 
upon  a  universal  reason,  that  eztendeth  or  should  make 
our  love  extend  unto  all  men.  As  you  know  all  the  com- 
mandments of  the  second  table  are  all  founded  in  love,  re- 
solved into  that  duty,  and  gathered  up  into  that  one  sum. 
And  we  find  that  tnis  or  that  particular  command  being 
reduced  thither,  doth  oblige  as  to  duty  even  to  men  as 
men,  and  that  upon  a  universal  reason  common  to  all 
men.  As  we  instanced  before  in  that  one  ne|^tive  precept, 
•*  Thou  shalt  not  kill "  enforced  by  that  universal  reason, 
"For  in  the  image  or  God  made  he  man."  The  obligation 
of  this  in  reference  to  the  object,  extends  as  far  even  as 
that  natural  image  of  God  does;  which,  as  an  ancient 
speaks,  "  every  man  bears  whether  he  will  or  no,  and  can 
no  more  part  with  it  than  with  himself''  It  is  indeed  his 
very  nature.  But  how  little  of  such  love  is  there  to  be 
foand  among  us !  How  few  true  lovers  are  there  even  of 
their  own  species,  who  have  a  real  and  fervent  afiection 
(such  as  the  object  claims  and  challenges)  for  such  as  par- 
take of  the  humafr  nature  with  themselves !  For  I  pray 
consider, 

1.  How  little  ^  our  resentment  of  the  common  calami- 
ties of  the  world,  whether  in  reference  to  their  eternal  or 
temporal  concernments  1  How  few  resret  it.  or  take  it 
deeply  to  heart,  that  men  are  so  generally  witnoat  God  in 
the  world,  and  without  Christ !  That  the  knowledge  is  so 
imperfect  among  men  of  their  own  original,  and  of  the  end 
of  their  being;  of  him  who  made  them,  and  what  they 
were  made  for :  That  the  knowledge  of  a  Redeemer  (the 
sweet  savour  of  which  the  apostle  tells  us  it  was  so  much 
his  ambition  to  have  manifested  in  every  place,  2  Cor.  il. 
14.)  is  yet  so  little  among  men !  Who  regrets  or  lays  it  to 
heart,  that  the  world  is  so  filled  with  violence,  barbarism, 
and  blood  1  that  a  deluge  and  inundation  of  misery  is  with 
sm  spread  over  the  world,  and  transmitted  and  propaga- 
ted from  age  to  a^,  and  from  generation  to  generation  1 
When  we  hear  of  wars  and  devastations,  and  garments 
rolled  m  blood  here  and  there,  how  few  are  there  who 
concern  theiaselves  for  it,  as  long  as  they  are  quiet  and  at 
peace  in  their  own  habitations !  And  a^n^ 

'i.  How  cold  and  faint  are  our  supplications  on  the  be- 
half of  men  so  generally  considered  f  though  we  are  ex- 
pressly directed  oj  that  ethortation  of  the  apostle  to  make 
praver  and  supplication  for  all  men^  1  Tim.  ii.  1.  How 
littie  comprehensive  are  our  spirits  to  take  in  the  common 
concerns  of  the  world  with  seriousness  as  the  case  re- 

2uires !  How  little  do  we  imitate  the  blessed  God  in  this ! 
)r  a  general  philanthropy,  or  kindness  to  men,  is  even  a 


most  godlike  quality,  and  that  wherein  he  hath  represent- 
ed himself  as  a  pattern  to  us.    And, 

II.  We  may  consider  men  indefimtely.  that  is,  any  with 
whoni  we  have  to  do  or  converse  with.  And  though  there 
maybe,  as  there  ought  to  be.  the  inward  workings  of  love 
towards  men  considered  under  that  formal  and  extensive 
notion,  yet  there  majr  not  be  so  much  as  the  external  ex- 
pressions and  exercises  of  love  to  men  considered  this 
latter  way.  This  external  exercise  of  love  requires  a  pre- 
sent object,  determined  by  such  circumstances,  and  such 
particular  occurrences  and  occasions,  as  render  it  liable 
to  the  exercise  of  our  love.  So  the  apostle  limits  particu- 
larly our  benefaction ;  "  As  we  have  opportunity  let  us 
do  good  unto  all  men.  but  emcially  to  those  who  are  of 
the  household  of  faith,"  Gal.  vi.  10.  "The  poor,"  says 
our  Saviour,  "  ye  have  alwajrs  with  you,  but  me  you  have 
not,"  John  xii.  8.  A  present  objecl  so  circumstanced,  is 
required  for  the  exercise  of  sucn  love  as  goes  forth  into 
external  acts.  We  cannot  ourselves  actually  do  good  unto 
all.  We  cannot  reach  all,  for  our  sphere  is  not  so  large. 
The  most  we  can  do  in  that  kind  is  by  prayer  to  our  ut- 
most to  engage  a  universal  agent,  who  can  adapt  him.self 
to  every  one's  case  and  exigence.  But  within  our  sphere. 
I  say,  and  in  reference  to  those  we  have  to  do  with  ana 
where  we  have  opportunity,  how  little  does  there  appear 
of  love  to  men! 

The  rule  according  to  which  we  are  to  exercise  our  love, 
is  that  royal  law,  as  Uie  apostle  James  calls  it,  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves,  James  ii.  B.  Or  as  our  Saviour 
elsewhere  expresses  it,  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  yon,  do  ye  sp  to  them,"  Autt.  vii.  13.  A  rule 
that  hath  been  ?ery  highly  magnified  even  among  some 
of  the  heathen;  ana  the  author  of  it  also^ur  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  upon  the  account  of  it.  That  is  a  known 
thing  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  who  caused  it 
to  be  inscribed  up  and  down  in  the  most  noted  places  of 
his  palace;  and  prof&ssed  to  bear  so  high  an  honour  unto 
Christ,  upon  the  account  of  his  being  the  Author  of  so 
good  a  rule,  as  to  desire  to  have  him  placed  among  the 
other  deities.  This  indeed  was  designed  before,  but  pro- 
vidence ordered  it  so  as  that  it  should  not  be  said  he  came 
into  so  mean  a  copartnership  for  a  Deity. 

And  that  rule  it  is  plain  doth  oblige  us  in  reference  to 
men  indefinitely,  or  to  any  man  whatsoever.  For  we 
would  not  only  wish  that  tnis  or  that  good  man  should 
deal  well  with  us,  or  rcCTet  he  should  deal  ill,  but  that  any 
man  whatsoever  should  do  so.  We  take  it  ill  to  be  tra- 
duced, detracted,  oppressed  by  any  man.  And  so  we  have 
the  oUect  of  our  love  in  that  extent  plainly  pointed  out  to 
us.  Now  we  might  here  show  jrou,  now  this  royal  law  is 
violated:  namely,  by  such  carriages  and  dispositions  as 
are. directly  repugnant  to  love;  or  else  by  sucn  a  temper, 
disposition,  and  oehaviour,  which  (though  it  doth  not 
cany  in  it  repusfnancy  to  love,  but  would  consist  very  well 
with  it)  proceeds  from  other  principles,  and  not  from  a 
genuine  and  pure  principle  of  lOve.    And  here, 

1.  We  shaU  animadvert  upon  some  things  which  ai  c 
more  directly  repugnant  to  this  love.    As, 

(1.)  A  morose  unconversable  frame  and  temper.  When 
men  are  become  unsociable,  and  nobody  knows  how  to 
ddhl  with  them;  such  sons  of  Belial  (as  was  said  concern- 
ing Nabal)  that  one  knows  not  how  to  speak  to  them. 
Such  as,  although  it  has  been  a  proverb  that  every  man 
hath  two  handles,  have  themselves  never  a  one  that  one 
can  tell  how  to  take  hold  of  them  by.  It  is  impossible  to 
know  how  to  converse  with  them,  so  as  not  to  ^ive  them 
ofience ;  always  sour,  captious,  snarling,  supercilious,  and 
tractable  on  no  terms.  And  this  is  a  great  deal  more  odi- 
ous when  religion  is  pretended  for  it;  and  when  because 
ther  would  be  taken  for  persons  more  strictly  and  severely 
gooly,  they  must  needs  therefore  in  their  great  zeal  for 
such  a  re{^utation  show  themselves  uncivil  and  humour- 
some.  As  if  religion,  which  beyond  all  things  else  tends 
to  cultivate  men's  minds  and  manners,  must  qsuHe  destroy 
humanity  out  of  the  world,  and  render  men  mcapable  of 
civil  converse. 

If  we  did  but  read  and  consider  such  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, where  we  are  enjoined  to  be  courteous,  and  kindly 
affected  to  men:  or  consider  such  instances  and  examples 
as  that  of  Abraham  treating  with  the  sons  of  Heth,  or  that 
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of  the  apostle  Paul's  deportment  towards  Felix,  Festiis, 
and  Agnppa :  we  shoala  soon  see  that  rnneh  acquaint* 
ance  with  Qod  is  in  no  way  at  all  inconsistent  with  the 
most  comely,  fair,  and  even  genteel  deportment  onto  men ; 
and  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  at  all  between  religion, 
even  at  the  very  highest  pitch,  and  a  civil  and  ingenaons 
behaviour  to  them  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 

(3.)  We  may  instance  in  what  is  still  worse,  namely,  an 
unmerciful  temper  and  disposition,  and  a  practice  suitable 
to  it  There  is  a  heart  that  is  hard  as  a  stone,  which  hath 
no  bowels,  no  compassion,  even  towards  the  most  moving 
objects,  which  do  from  day  to  day  occur.  And  this  the 
apostle  in  this  very  epistle  tells  us  very  plainly  doth  argue 
the  love  of  Ood  not  to  have  place  in  us.    And  again, 

(3.)  Injustice  or  unrighteousness  is  fitlv  reducible  farther 
also  as  a  violation  of  that  royal  law  of  love,  inasmuch  as 
love  ought  to  be  the  principle  of  all  the  duties  of  righteous* 
ness.  Else  how  can  the  duties  of  the  second  table  be  ga- 
thered up  in  that  sum,  as  you  heard  before,  of  love  to  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves. 

And  here  comes  ifi  all  falsehood,  the  violations  of  men's 
words  and  promises,  so  that  one  does  not  know  whom  to 
trust ;  which  is  the  thing  that  directly  tends  to  break  up  all 
human  society.  For  every  thing  of  commerce  between 
man  and  man  depends  upon  human  faith,  as  commerce 
with  Qod  depends  upon  a  divine  faith.  A  man  that  can- 
not trast  in  God  can  have  no  fellowship  with  him ;  and 
when  there  is  no  such  thing  as  trust  in  men,  there  is  no 
place  for  commerce  between  man  and  man.  For  if  that 
should  be  once  banished  out  of  the  universe,  the  world 
must  disband,  all  human  societies  must  brealE  up;  men 
must  resolve  to  live  as  beasts,  retired  in  ceUs,  ana  caves, 
and  wildernesses. 

All  that  oppression  also,  extortion,  and  fraudulent  com- 
merce that  are  among  men,  belong  to  this  head.  If  men 
did  but  love  others  as  themselves,  or  if  they  would  but  do 
to  others  as  they  would  be  done  unto,  (which  is  the  mat 
measure  of  the  exercise  of  love,)  none  of  this  would  be. 

(4.)  We  mav  add  as  another  instance,  furious  i>as8ionSj 
rash  anger,  and  precipitous  choler,  and  the  contentions  and 
strife  which  are  so  frequent,  and  so  hotly  maintained  among 
men.  And  we  may  add  to  these,  fretting  envy,  secret  re- 
pining in  men's  spirits  when  others  are  better,  or  do  better 
than  memselves.  This  is  a  disaffection  of  soul,  which,  as 
some  heathens  have  noted,  speaks  a  direct  quarrel  with 
Qod  and  a  fighting  with  him.  Because  a  wise  providence 
sees  fit  to  favour  such  and  such  persons,  therefore  we  will 
be  sure  to  be  none  of  their  friends.  And  most  of  all  re- 
lugnant  to  this  dutv  of  love  are  hatred,  malice,  revenge- 
.iilness.  a  cootinuaJ  watching  and  waiting  for  opportuni- 
ties to  ao  others  an  ill  turn,  from  whom  we  conceive  our- 
selves to  have  received  one.    And  I  instance. 

Lastly,  in  that  from  whence  almost  all  this  aoth  proceed, 
namely,  inordinate  self-love,  which  hath  set  all  the  worm 
at  variance.  This  is  what  the  apostle  means  by  lust ;  an 
affectation  of  drawing  all  to  ourselves,  by  an  mordinate 
and  extravagant  affection  to  which  we  indulge  ourselves 
and  our  own  interest,  each  minding  his  own  things.  And 
so,  whereas  we  should  each  of  us  fill  up  the  sphere  we 
converse  in  with  love,  that  so  dwelling  in  love  we  might 
dwell  in  God  who  is  love,  most  men  shrink  their  sphere 
into  one  point.  They  make  themselves  the  only  object  of 
their  love ;  all  is  confined  there,  and  terminateth  there.  ^ 

And  therefore,  because  men's  private  interests  do  inter- 
fere and  clash  with  one  another,  hence  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  world  is  filled  with  all  those  strifes,  quarrels,  con- 
tentions, wars,  and  blood,  with  which  it  is  afflicted  from 
day  to  day,  and  age  to  age.  Whence  are  all  these  but  from 
lusts  1  and  what  are  those  lusts  all  gathered  up  into  one. 
but  inordinate  self-love,  that  knows  no  regulation,  and  will 
be  confined  by  no  just  measures  1  It  is  a  most  apt  and 
elegant  expression  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Marcus  Anto- 

~pg|j»i  iro-  «■  «  H»  MMnr.  i-w.M  »■  ■!■■  wi. jm 

CooiicMPtIn  fiMt  iuonnfiuiti,  tba«  ths  luuntiuui  iooonfiiiity,  oTuiit  mIp 
•ddietfldnen,  that  a  ereatura  ■iiould  be  ukbeted  to  itwlf :  a  creatnra,  I  aaf, 
be  it  ai  good  and  gnat  ai  It  Willi  For  what  k  the  oraalMO  itaelf,  Ibe  whole 
ooUeetkn  or  all  eioaturee  tofethar,  but  a  mere  drop  unto  the  ocean,  the  drop 
orahneketi  Soeb  a  minute  tUnf ,  a  Uttfe  bHsoneiderable  tUnc  tint nninf 
up  out  of  Mthinf  into  aontlbiiicMt  the  other  daf » now  to  aet  up  ftr  Mri 
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ninds  to  this  purpose,  who  aaya.  "  Such  an  inordiQate  self- 
love  is  like  an  ulcer,  or  inmosthumated  part,  that  draweth 
all  to  itseli;  and  starveth  the  body  to  which  it  belongs." 
But  there  may  be  also, 

8.  A  violation  of  this  royal  law  of  love  to  others,  not 
only  where  things  directly  repugnant  to  it  are  indulged, 
but  also  where  there  are  external  carriages  which  would 
well  comport  with  it,  while  they  proceed  not  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  love  to  one  another,  as  the  root  and  fountain  of 
theuL  As  in  the  opening  of  the  doctrine  we  observed  to 
yon,  that  so  waywardly  are  the  spirits  of  men  affected,  that 
sometimes  they  will  make  the  prmciple  exclude  the  exter- 
nal acts  and  ej^iessions,  and  sometimes  the  contrary.  Men 
may  carry  it  fairly  and  without  exceptionableness  to  others, 
but  it  proceeds  not  from  the  principle  of  love,  but  some 
other  principle. 

As  for  instance,  with  respect  to  acts  of  chyity,  some 
express  their  compassion  to  those  who  are  in  oistjress,  by 
relieving  them  in  their  exigencies;  but  it  is  out  of  vain- 
glory, and  to  procure  themselves  a  name.  They  sound  a 
truinpet  before  them,  and  proclaim  that  they  give  alms,  as 
our  &viour  speaks  of  the  Fharisees.  So  a  man  will  be  just 
and  square  in  his  dealings,  but  it  proceeds  not  from  love 
to  his  neighbour,  such  as  we  owe  to  ourselves,  but  only 
f^om  prudence ;  for  if  they  do  not  carry  it  fair,  they  shall 
undo  themselves  as  to  their  name  and  conunerce  in  the 
world.  Or  it  may  proceed  from  fear ;  "  I  will  not  wrong 
or  injure  such  a  one  for  fear  he  should  right  himself  upon 
me,  and  prove  too  hard  for  me  at  the  long  run."  It  may 
also  proceed  from  deceit,  and  a  treacherous  disposition. 
They  will  carry  it  with  all  kindness  to  such  till  they  can 
have  an  opportunity  as  it  were  to  smite  them  under  the 
fiilh  rib,  as  Joab  did  Abner,  while  he  spoke  to  him  peace- 
ably. 2  Sam.  ill.  S7. 

These  are  manifest  violations  of  this  great  and  royal 
law ;  that  is,  they  may  be  manifest  to  the  persons  them- 
selves who  are  guilty,  if  they  would  but  allow  themselves 
the  liberty  to  reflect,  and  take  a  view  of  the  temper  of 
their  own  spirits.  In  the  exereise  of  this  kind  of  love, 
dyimi  ftrwrtfrptrof,  an  uubvpocritical  lovc  is  required,  love 
without  dissimulation,  Roul  xii.  9. 

Now  concerning  all  these  things  many  are  i^  to  think 
them  but  Uttle  matters.  "  They  are  but  offences  against 
men,  say  they,  such  as  ourselves."  Ckmscience  as  to  these 
is  little  sensible  or  smitten  in  most  men,  because  it  is  stu- 
pid, and  cannot  feel  by  reflections  of  this  kind.  But  indeed 
these  are  very  fkr  from  being  light  matters  in  themselves. 
They  are  things  of  dreadful  import,  if  we  consider  what 
it  is  they  argue  or  proves  that  is,  tney  argue  little  or  no 
love  to  an  unseen  God.  For  thither  it  is  that  the  apostle's 
argumentation  directs  us  to  run  up  the  business.  If  it  ap- 
pear by  these  instances  that  there  is  no  love  to  our  brother 
whom  we  have  ^een;  how  can  there  be  any  love  to  God 
whom  we  have  not  seeni  These  things  argue  the  little 
respect  men  bear  to  an  invisible  Qod,  to  an  unseen  Ruler 
ana  Lord.  They  argue  how  low  the  interest  of  the  bless- 
ed God  is  amone  men,  how  little  his  authority  and  law 
do  si^ify  with  them,  and  that  men  are  sunk  into  a  deep 
oblivion  of  him  that  made  them. 

These  miscarriages,  where  they  are  more  common,  pre- 
vailing, and  customaiy  with  men,  are  all  rooted  in  atheism. 
Where  there  is  but  little  respect  to  the  duty  between  man 
and  man,  it  is  an  argument  there  is  a  much  less  respect  to 
that  which  we  owe  to  the  unseen  God,  the  Lord  both  of 
them  and  us.  It  argueth,  that  when  he  bath  settled  an  or- 
der in  this  world  amonff  his  creatures,  designed  and  ap- 
pointed such  a  thing  as  numan  society,  and  directed  that 
human  love  should  oe  the  common  bond  of  that  society; 
it  argues,  I  say,  a  great  want  of  respect  unto  God  that  men 
should  make  a  rupture  of  that  saered  bond,  and  so  at  once 
break  themselves  off  from  one  another  ana  from  him. 

This  is  a  matter  of  dreadful  consequence  if  we  do  but 

Mooetioua  hMongraitir.  honid  abmidi^t  moaCorall  for  that  aeir,  that  nnoat 
addict  tbemwlrei  to  wnn  fleddy  adf.    A  ft  thinf  to  be  a  deity,!  a  tfalv 


„        a^  a^Dtif  cOTtiBuaihr  miibt  «onvipee  one,  that  if^ie  not  nor 

a  merely  bcvrawed  life  I  feeltoff  itwlf  nfaiff  when  the  eoulHioinff.  btliiaft 
thtaiffto^iub>iatak>ne:byiteJrand<7^lltetf^  And  eo  the  Mtlnr  moB  S 
ihow.tbat  "toaetupibrounelvuaaifwew«BboniibroiiaelvcaaknB.«r 
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nm  it  op  to  its  original,  and  lay  the  stress  and  the  weight 
of  the  matter  where  it  ought  to  lie.  As  was  said  of  a  cer- 
tain country,  *'  The  fear  of  Qod  is  not  in  this  place,"  (Gen. 
XX.  11.)  where  it  was  apprehended  there  was  a  danger  of 
safferins  yiolence  in  reference  toproperty;  so  it  may 
eqaallv  De  said,  there  is  no  love  of  God  m  that  place ;  thiU 
is,  in  tnat  heart  and  sou^  where  so  many  manii^t  riola- 
tions  are  continually  offered  (habitually  and  without  re- 
gret) onto  a  law  upon  which  he  lays  such  weight ;  a  law 
which  God  has  made  so  fundamental,  and  baiU  the  fhune 
of  so  zreat  a  part  of  all  our  other  duty  upon  it. 

And  it  may  be  now  upon  all  this,  some  will  be  ready  to 
say ;  *'  Truly  it  is  a  very  sad  thine  there  should  be  so  little 
love  among  men  as  such,  and  highly  reasonable  it  is  that 
such  love  should  obtain  more  than  it  does.''  But  they 
withal  think  it  very  reasonable  that  they  should  be  dis- 
poised  with,  especially  in  two  cases ;  that  is,  where  men 
are  very  wicked,  or  where  they  are  enemies  to  them.  In 
the  former  case  they  would  tie  dispensed  with  upon  the 
account  of  their  pretended  respect  to  God,  who  is  injured 
by  men's  wickedness ;  and  they  would  fain  be  excusiBd  in 
the  latter  case,  upon  a  real  but  very  undue  respect  to  them- 
selves, whom  they  apprehend  to  be  injiured  by  such  and 
such  persons. 

Therefore  I  would  say  somewhat  more  particularly  (be- 
fbre  I  leave  this  head  of  love  to  men  as  men)  to  these  two 
cases;  that  is,  to  evince  to  you  how  great  iniquity  it  is 
that  such  limitations  should  be  admitted  of  as  these; 
namely,  that  we  would  extend  our  love  to  men  in  general, 
except  the  more  wicked  sort  of  men,  and  also  such  as  are 
particular  enemies  to  ourselves. 

1.  As  to  the  former,  the  pretence  is  more  plausible ;  they 
cannot  apprehend  how  they  should  be  bound  to  love  a 
wicked  man.  And  yet  I  shaH  show  you  briefly  what  ex- 
ercise love  ought  to  nave  in  that  case,  and  upon  what  con- 
siderations ;  what  place  there  is,  and  what  room,  for  love 
to  those  who  are  profligately  wicked,  whom  we  are  thus 
oiiged  to  love. 

i.  It  is  plain,  negatively,  that  we  ought  not  to  love  a 
man  the  better  because  he  is  a  wicked  man.  and  yet  it  is 
plain  that  most  men  do  so.  It  is  as  ill  to  love  a  wicked 
man  for  his  iniquity,  as  to  hate  a  good  man  for  his  cood- 
aess;  as  Cain  did  his  brother  Abel,  which  is  noted  also  in 
this  epistle.  For  there  are  persons,  **who  (knowing  the 
jndgment  of  God  that  they  which  commit  such  things  are 
worthy  of  death)  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure 
in  them  that  do  them,"  Rom.  i.  33.  But  this  is  very  re- 
mote from  the  temper  of  a  gracious  spirit.  The  Psalmist 
makes  his  solemn  appeal  to  God  concerning  this  case ; 
"  Do  not  I  hate  them  that  hate  thee,  O  Lord  1  I  hate  them 
with  a  perfect  hatred.  I  count  them  mine  enemies,"  Ps. 
cxxxix.  ^,  82.  That  is,  barely  c(msidered  as  wicked,  or 
upon  the  account  of  their  wickedness  and  enmity  to  Ghod : 
which  is  the  thing  upon  which  this  professed,  avowed 
hatred  is  founded.    But  notwithstanding, 

2.  There  is  room  still  for  the  exercise  of  love  to  such 
persons  several  ways.    As, 

(1.)  Love  ought  to  be  exercised  in  assuaging  and  re- 
presang  of  undue  and  inordinate  passions,  which  are  apt 
to  tumoltnate,  even  in  reference  to  cases  of  that  nature. 
A  fretting  corroding  spirit,  when  we  find  wickedness  and 
a  prosperous  state  in  conjunctioD,  is  most  expressly  for- 
bidden. "Fret  not  thyself  because  of  him  who  prosper- 
eth  in  his  way,  because  of  the  man  who  bringeth  wi<!lked 
devices  to  pass,"  Ps.  xxxvii.  7.  And  again,  "Let  not 
thine  heart  envy  siimers,  but  be  thou  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  all  the  day  lone,"  Prov.  xxiii.  17.  The  daily  and 
assiduous  fear  of  Goa  will  be  a  check  able  to  restrain  such 
an  ebullition  of  spirit  wh«re  it  doth  prevail. 

In  like  manner  a  vindictive  temper  of  spirit  as  to  such  is 
not  allowed.  There  are  those,  man}r  times,  wh6  cannot 
have  patience  tUl  providence  has  run  its  course,  when  they 
see  wickedness  prosperously  triumphing  and  liiUng  up  the 
head,  bat  with  impatient  heat  they  are  presently  for  callmg 
down  fire  from  heaven  to  destroy  such.  As  it  was  with 
those  over-zealous  disciples  of  our  Lord,  when  entertain- 
ment and  lodging  were  refused  by  the  Samaritans.  But 
see  how  oar  Saviour  resents  it,  who  rebuked  and  said  unto 
them,  **  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  o(;" 
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Luke  ix.  56.  There  ought  to  be  the  exercise  of  love  tc 
the  mitigation  and  depression  of  the  inordinate  workings 
of  the  heart  in  such  cases.    And  also, 

(3.)  In  serious  and  afleetionate  compassion,  from  the 
consideration  of  the  tendency  of  their  course,  and  of  what 
these  poor  wretches  are  doing  against  themselves.  The 
same  compassion,  I  say,  that  we  would  have  towards  a 
distracted  man,  who  we  fear  every  moment  will  sufier  by 
his  own  violent  hands:  and  of  whom  we  apprehend  ex- 
treme perii  if  he  should  be  left  a  quarter  of^an  hour  to 
himself.  These  are  persons  that  are  likely  to  undo  them- 
selves, and  ^  danger  finally  of  piercing  tneir  own  souls 
as  they  are  wounding  them  every  moment.  The  true 
spirit  of  Christian  love  to  men  as  men,  considered  as  never 
so  wicked,  ought  to  be  exercised  towards  these  persons 
upon  that  account,  and  because  they  are  so.  We  reckon 
it  a^  a  very  unnatural  inhuman  thing  not  to  have  great 
motions  of  pity  and  compassion,  upon  the  hearing  of 
towns,  villages,  and  cities,  in  which  pestilential  diseases 
are  raging,  and  tumbling  thousands  daily  into  the  dust. 
But  how  much  more  dreadful  is  this  case !  and  therefore 
how  much  more  pitiful,  compassionate  love  doth  it  require 
and  challenge!    And  again, 

(3.)  Love  should  have  its  exercise  in  ofiering  up  very 
earnest  prayers  for  them.  It  is  a  very  sad  case  when  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  too  many  may  witness  and  tes- 
tify, that  they  could  tell  how  to  rage  a^inst  such  persons 
as  they  have  observed  to  be  wickd,  and  find  their  hearts 
ready  to  storm  at  them ;  but  never  can  find,  from  time  to 
time,  an  occasion  to  put  up  a  prayer  to  Qod  for  them,  who 
have  no  disposition  tnemselves  to  seek  for  mercy  to  their 
poor  souls.    And, 

(4.)  In  prudent  and  kind  admonitions  too,  and  rebukes, 
when  providence  administers  the  occasion ;  which  is  to  be 
judged  of  by  more  rules  and  circumstances  than  our  pre- 
sent design  will  sufier  us  to  mention.  But  besides  what 
hath  been  said,  as  to  the  particulars  in  which  this  love  is 
to  be  exercised  in  such  cases,  the  considerations  to  move 
us  to  the  exercise  of  it  are  manifold.    As  for  instance. 

We  ought  to  consider  that  such  have  human  nature  and 
reasonable  immortal  spirits,  capable  of  service  to  God  as 
much  as  ourselves,  and  also  of^  being  in  God  as  well  as 
we  are.  And  what !  is  there  no  place  for  love  to  them, 
who  are  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and 
even  of  the  same  reasonable  nature  with  ourselves  1 

We  should  also  consider  that  we  have  a  corrupt  nature 
as  well  as  they  have,  even  the  same  corrupt  nature.  And 
if  it  has  not  broke  forth  into  as  ill  practices,  we  owe  it  not 
to  ourselves  but  to  that  merer  which  distinguisheth  per- 
sons, and  doth  exercise  itself  as  it  will.  And  it  may  be 
even  as  to  practice  too,  such  we  have  been  in  times  past, 
as  the  apostle  speaks  of  some  of  the  Corinthian  Cnris- 
tians,  I  Cor.  vi,  11.  Therefore  the  wickedness  of  such  is 
separable  firom  their  nature,  otherwise  if  we  think  the 
case  better  with  us,  how  came  it  separable  from  ours  1 

Finally,  Let  it  be  considered,  that  God  expresses  acorn* 
mon  love  and  kindness  and  indulgence  to  siTch.  He  does 
good  to  the  evil  and  the  unthankful,  to  the  just  and  the 
unjust :  and  makes  his  sun  to  shine,  and  his  rain  to  fall, 
upon  tne  one  and  the  other.  Matt.  v.  45.  Yea  and  his  par- 
ticular love  hath  fallen  upon  many  such,  and  doth  mostly 
fall  upon  such,  where  it  does  fall.  For  herein  "God 
commendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we  were 
yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us,"  Rom.  v.  8.  If  God  did 
not  know  how  to  love  sinners,  not  indeed  for  their  wick- 
edness, but  notwithstanding  it;  where  were  we,  and  what 
would  have  become  of  us! 


SERMON  XTI/ 

We  have  already  shown  firom  these  words,  that  their 

Sretence  to  the  love  of  God  is  both  false  and  absurd,  who 
0  not  join  with  it  love  to  their  brother.  And  by  way  of 
use  or  application  we  have  animadverted  upon  the  common 
temper  and  firamcj  so  very  unsuitable  to  what  this  scrip- 
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ture  plainly  requires  and  calls  tor ;  namely,  the  little  love 
that  appears  among  christians  in  our  days.  And  after  we 
had  pressed  and  recommended  love  to  men  universally 
considered,  and  shown  also  that  we  are  obliged  in  our 
carriage  and  practice  to  show  our  love  to  men  considered 
indefinitely,  tnat  is,  every  one  with  whom  we  have  any- 
thing to  do ;  it  was  observed,  that  some  would  fain  in- 
dulge themselves  in  the  neglect  of  this  duty,  and  par- 
ticularly in  two  cases  think  that  they  may  challene^e  a 
dispensation.  We  therefore  proposed  to  consider  them 
severally. 

I.  The  case  of  those  who  think  themselves  to  be  under 
no  obligation  to  love  wicked  men,  especially  such  as  are 
persons  of  profligate  wickedness.  In  speaking  to  which 
we  have  briefly  shown  what  sort  of  exercise  love  ought 
to  have  in  this  case.    The 

II.  Case  is  that  of  those  who  think  they  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  or  excused  from  loving  those  that  are  their 
enemies,  which  we  now  proceed  to  consider.  In  the 
former  case,  as  we  have  observed,  persons  are  prone  to 
think  they  may  be  dispensed  with  out  of  re^ct  to  Ood, 
or  on  his  account ;  in  the  lauer  case,  out  of  respect  to 
themselves.  A  great  piece  of  hardship  many  think  it  to 
be  compelled  to  love  them  who  they  know  are  no  friends 
of  theirs,  but  are  continually  contriving  mischievous  de- 
signs against  them.  What  room  or  place  can  there  be  for 
the  exercise  of  love  in  such  a  case,  we  shall  here  briefly 
show  you,  and  then  upon  what  considerations  it  ought  to 
be  vigorously  exercised.  On  the  former  of  these  I  shall 
not  insist  very  largely. 

1.  There  ought  to  De  the  exercise  of  love,  even  to  ene- 
mies, in  calming  and  subduing  whatever  is  contrary  there- 
unto in  ourselves.  All  opposite  passions,  and  the  workings 
of  them,  must  be  restramed ;  every  thing  of  anger,  wrath, 
malignity,  bitterness  of  spirit,  revenge  or  vindictiveness 
more  especiallv.  Thus  ought  love  to  be  exercised  in  the 
maintaining  or  a  calm  in  our  own  minds  and  hearts,  that 
there  may  be  no  tumultuations  of  any  undue  or  forbidden 
passion  upon  anv  such  account.    Yea  and  again, 

2.  There  ou^ht  to  be  love  exercised  in  a  more  positive 
way;  in  forgiving  or  passing  by  whatever  trespasses  are 
done  against  us,  as  we  expect  to  be  forgiven  ourselves. 
Love  ought  to  be  exercised  to  such  even  in  doing  them 

1;  which  is  yet  more  positive.    '^  Do  good,"  says  our 


viour,  "  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that 
despitefuUy  use  you,"  Matt.  v.  44.  We  should  do  them 
what  goodie  can  ourselves,  and  pray  for  them  that  they 
may  have  that  good  which  we  cannot  procure  for  them. 
The  order  and  gradation  of  this  precept  is  very  observ- 
able. We  are  first  in  general  enjomed  to  love  our  enemies, 
to  bless  them  that  curse  us ;  and  then  we  are  enjoined  to 
do  them  good,  and  to  pray  for  them.  As  if  oilr  Lord  had 
said,  "  First  do  all  the  good  you  can  to  them  yourselves : 
but  when  you  are  gone  as  far  as  you  can,  then  engage  and 
set  on  work  an  almighty  agent  by  prayer.  Pray  that  Gtod 
would  do  them  good  when  you  can  do  them  none." 

We  should  take  heed  of  looking  on  this  as  a  Platonical 
chimsera ;  as  a  thing  that  can  only  have  place  in  the  ima- 
gination, or  as  a  matter  altogether  impracticable.  Christ 
has  enjoined  us  no  impracticable  things.  And  there  have 
been  great  examples  m  the  world,  that  of  his  own  and 
others,  who  have  been  so  influenced  by  the  grace  of  Gtod 
as  to  give  demonstration  that  this  was  no  impracticable 
matter.  And  have  w^e  never  heard  of  any  that  have  ren- 
dered themselves  remarkable  on  this  account  1  of  those  of 
whom  it  hath  been  said,  "  No  man  could  take  a  readier 
course  to  make  such  a  one  his  friend,  than  by  doing  him 
an  injury  V*  I  believe  some  of  us  have  heard  of  such  in- 
stances even  in  these  lower  dregs  of  time.  This  we  should 
then  fix  with  ourselves  as  our  resolution.  "Doth any  man 
make  it  his  business  and  design  to  trouble  and  molest  me  1 
Is  he  from  time  to  time  seeking  occasions  to  vex  me  1  The 
next  opportunity  that  occurs  to  me  of  doing  that  man  a 
good  turn,  I  will  be  sure  to  lay  hold  upon  it.  I  will  be 
even  with  Mm  that  way.  If  I  can  do  him  good,  I  will. 
This  I  would  fix  upon  my  heart  as  a  law." 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  you  w>me  considerations  that 
evince  to  us  the  reasonableness  of  such  an  exercise  of 
love  to  our  enemies;  to  such  as  bear  us  ill  will,  and  arc 
ready  to  do  us  an  ill  turn.    As, 


1.  Consider  it  is  the  law  and  glory  of  Christianity  to  do 
so.  That  it  is  the  Christian  law  is  plain,  and  yon  have 
heard  it  already.  You  see  bow  in  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  our  Saviour  reflects  upon  that  mean,  sordid,  nar- 
row principle  of  the  Jews,  which  mostly  in  those  times 
did  possess  and  steer  that  people.  "  You  have  heard  that 
it  hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  tl^  neighbour  and  hate 
thine  enemy.  But  I  say  onto  you.  Love  your  enemies," 
Ac.  Matt.  V.  43.  He  then  plainly,  as  to  the  matter  of  the 
exercise  of  love,  takes  away  the  diotinction  between  neigh- 
bour and  enemy.  Our  Savionr  will  allow  no  such  dis- 
tinction. And  it  is  very  plain,  that  by  neighbour  and  bro- 
ther he  means  the  same  thing  in  that  fifth  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  where  expounding  the  sixth  command- 
ment, "  Thou.shalt  not  kill,'*  (ver.  21.)  according  to  its 
spiritual  sense  and  meaning;,  he  makes  the  object  of  that 
law  to  be  our  brother ;  plainly  intending  by  brother  all 
those  whom  it  was  unlawful  to  kill.  '*  1  say  unto  you, 
that  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause, 
shall  be  in  danger  of  the  iudgment,"  ver.  22.  It  is  plain 
he  means  anger  and  killmg  with  respect  to  the  same  ob- 
ject. We  are  therefore  to  love  our  enemies  under  that 
common  notion  of  brother.  Tlus,  I  aay  then,  is  most  clear, 
that  our  Lord  Christ  hath  made  this  law  with  respect  to 
enemies.  Love  them,  bless  them,  pray  for  them^  and  do 
good  to  them,  are  his  express  piecepts. 

And  it  is  the  particular  glory  of  Christianity,  that  such 
a  constitution  as  this  is,  is  to  be  found  in  it  as  a  law.  This 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  peculiar  to  Christianity. "  To 
love  friends,  that  is  common  to  all  men ;  to  lore  enemies, 
that  is  proper  to  Christians;"  as  said  an  aacient  in  the 
Christian  church  long  ago.  It  is  true  indeed  such^a  tem- 
per as  this  ha^  been  well  spoken  of  among  the  heathen : 
out  a  great  deal  more  praised,  than  practised;  more  ap- 
plauded, than  imitated.  I  remember  one  of  them  says, 
that  "  It  is  to  imitate  God  himself  not  to  bate  any  one  at 
all,  and  more  especiallv  to  terminate  the  exerci.se  of  our 
moe«t  fervent  ana  complacential  love  upon  the  best."  And 
we  have  heard  of  some  who  in  lower  things  have  done 
somewhat  like  this.  As  a  great  man  of  Athens,  when  oii 
a  certain  night  one  followed  him  all  i^ng  the  street,  re- 
viling him  and  calling  him  most  injurious  and  contumeli- 
ous names,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  his  own  honsci  he  onlv 
commanded  his  servant  to  light  the  man  home  again.  And 
every  man  must  acknowledge  it  an  amiable  and  lovely 
thing,  when  but  a  specimen  has  appeared,  though  never 
so  faint,  of  such  a  kind  of  practice. 

But  I  say  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  Christianity  to  form 
and  habituate  the  spirits  of  those  who  are  sincere  unto 
this  temper ;  that  so  the  instances  of  this  nature  may  not 
be  rare,  and  that  love  may  be  exemplified  in  men's  course 
and  behaviour,  according  as  the  occasions  of  human  life 
do  require.  And  who  can  but  reckon  it  a  gtory  1  For  is 
not  every  creature  upon  that  account  the  more  excellent 
as  his  spirit  is  more  conformed  unto  God  1  It  is  with  this 
enforcement  that  this  law  is  given  by  our  Saviour,  in  the 
verse  immediately  aUter  the  precepts  before  mentioned ; 
"  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven,  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the 
good;  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust," 
Matt.  V.  45.  As  if  he  had  said.  Love  your  enemies,  and 
do  good  to  them  that  use  yon  ill,  that  you  may  hold  forth 
a  visible  resemblance  of  uod ;  that  his  image  in  this  kind 
may  appear  and  shine  in  you;  and  that  it  may  thereupon 
be  made  known  to  all  whose  children  you  are,  and  by 
whom  you  are  begotten ;  that  it  may  be  seen,  that  there  is 
a  nature  truly  divine  conveyed  and  transmitted  into  you, 
and  so  inwrought  into  your  temi)er  as  demonstrate  you  to 
be  the  children  of  God.  Certainly  it  is  the  glory  of  a 
creature  to  resemble  its  Maker ;  and  by  how  much  the 
more  it  does  so,  by  so  much  the  more  glorious  is  that  crea- 
ture ;  for  what  is  the  glory  or  excellency  found  in  the 
creature,'  but  the  reflection  and  impress  or  the  Divine  ex- 
cellency and  glory  1    And  again,  m  the 

3.  Place,  let  it  be  considered,  that  by  this  exercise  of 
love  to  our  enemies  we  make  ourselves  superior  to  them, 
according  to  the  injunction  which  is  laid  upon  us  by  the 
apostle :  "  Be  not  ye  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil 
with  good,"  Rom.  xii.  21.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse 
we  may  take  notice  of  by  and  by.    All  the  while  that  a 
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man  can  contiiiTie  and  keep  up  a  spirit  of  kindness,  and 
benignity,  and  goodness  to  lus  enemies,  it  is  plain  he  is 
not  overcome ;  he  is  upon  the  upper  ^nnd,  and  hath  un- 
speakably the  better  of  them.  And  it  is  the  easiest  and 
surest  daeat  of  malice  that  can  be  imagined  or  thought  of. 
For  it  is  certain  where  an  iU-mind^,  mujchievous  person 
doth  bend  and  set  himself  against  such  a  one  as  yon,  he 
villnot  only  set  himself  to  hurt  you  but  to  rex  you.  It 
is  not  only  your  hurt  that  he  aims  at,  but  he  would  dis- 
quiet yon,  and  put  your  mind  to  tonure.  So  then  it  is 
plain,  let  a  man  hav«  nerer  so  much  hard  usage  from 
another,  if  there  are  manifest  evidences  that  his  spirit 
sinks  nor,  but  rather  that  he  maintains  a  great  spirit  under 
all,  it  retorts  the  vexation  upon  him  who  desimed  it,  find 
he  himself  alone  is  rexed  who  aimed  «t  tnat  design 
Therefore  he  still  keeps  the  superiority  in  this  case,  the 
temper  of  whose  spirit  remains  within  nim  placed,  calm, 
and  undisturbed ;  free  from  any  unmanly,  and  most  of  all 
unchristian,  passions. 

And  it  is  lore  which  hath  that  domiaioB«  that  it  will  not 
let  such  impure  and  unbecoming  things  as  envy,  hatred, 
or  malice,  come  into  that  state,  which  is  all  maae  up  of 
goodness,  kindness,  and  love.  The  strength  of  that  gra- 
cious prineiple,  working  with  its  due  vigour,  expels  and 
keeps  them  from  coming  into  the  soul,  or  making  inroads 
there.  And  all  this,  whfle  there  can  be  no  vexation,  up 
disquietude,  in  the  spirit  ^f  such  a  one.  It  is  fortified,  and 
so  strengthened  as  to  shut  out  whatever  would  disturb 
asd  break  the  peace  within.  And  so  he  that  hiUh  set  him- 
self against  you  hath  not  his  design,  because  yon  are  not 
overcome  by  him. 

And  to  be  sure  whatever  hand  the  devH  hath  in  such 
attempts  he  is  defeated;  for  he  only  desires  you  should 
sia  againsi  Qod,  which  certainly  you  do  when  you  admit 
of  any  breach  of  charity.  He  does  not  care  whether  it  be 
well  or  ill  with  you  in  external  respects,  only  as  it  is  a 
means  to  Induce  you  to  commit  sin.  So  that  if  he  stirs 
up  a  quarrel  between  any  one  and  you.  his  design  is  to 
transfer  it  between  €M  and  yoa;  and  naving  nut  it  into 
the  heart  of  any  one  to  be  your  enemy,  he  woula  fain  ex- 
cite enauty  in  your  heart  against  him,  so  as  to  render  you 
God*s  enemy.  This  is  the  design  he  wholly  aims  at.  Now 
he  is  defeated  thereof,  when  your  spirit  remains  conform  to 
the  law  of  God  in  this  case ;  and  you  are  not  conscious  of 
any  evil  temper  of  spirit  toward^  them,  who  are,  in  the 
mean  time,  working  you  all  the  michief  that  they  can. 

3.  This  temper  of  spirit  carries  in  it,  and  a  suitable  de- 
portment expresses,  a  noly,  great,  and  generous  independ- 
ency upon  external  things.  For  any  man's  ill  will  to  you, 
ancl  whatsoever  effects  there  can  be  of  it.  are  all  to  you. 
external  things.  Sach  a  temper  of  spirit  then,  I  say,  shows 
your  independency  upon  all  outward  things,  and  a  supe- 
riority unto  all  external  good  and  evil :  that  you  do  not 
take  yourself  to  be  greatly  concerned  in  matters  that  are 
so  foreign  to  yon  as  such  a  man's  ill  will  or  any  ill  effects 
diereof.  For  whether  can  they  reach  if  you  do  not  betray 
yourself,  or  be  false  to  yourseln  "  Pear  not  them  that  can 
kill  the  body  only,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they 
can  do/'  Lukc  xii.  4.  We  are  addressed  to  there  as  if  we 
were  hardly  to  reckon  the  concernments  of  the  body  any 
part  of  our  own  concerns. 

So  indeed  some  heathens  have  been  wont  magnificently 
to  speak,  reckoning  ap  such  things  wherein  good  and  evil 
may  be  said  to  consist ;  and  upon  stating  the  notions  of 
the  one  and  the  other,  all  the  good  and  evil  things  of  the 
body  are  cast  out  of  the  account.  *'  For,"  says  one,  "  do 
yoa  think  I  take  my  body  to  be  ne,  and  this  flesh  to  be 
myself^*  And  so  another,  *'  They  can  kill  me,  but  they 
cannot  hurt  me."  So  when  one  was  to  be  beaten  to  death 
with  hammers  and  axes,  he  cried  out,  "  Strike  on !  thou 
mayest  break  in  pieces  this  vessel  of  Anaxarchus,  but  him 
himself  thou  canst  not  touch."  And  another  discoursing 
upon  that  question.  An  injuria  sit  referenda  ?  denies  it  per- 
emptorily, and  reasons  against  it  most  strongly.  "  A  good 
man,'*  says  he,  "  is  neither  capable  of  being  affected  with 
injury,  nor  of  affecting  any  one  with  it.  Injuries  can  pro- 
perly have  place  only  among  ill  men,  who  are  upon  that 
aecoont  offenders  and  breakers  of  laws.  But  among  good 
men  there  is  no  one  that  can  do  an  injury  because  he  hath 
that  Tirtne  that  will  not  let  him;  and  he  cannot  suffer 


injury  neither,  because  his  virtue  keeps  it  off,  so  as  that  it 
cannot  have  access  to  his  spirit.  It  cannot  invade  or  dis- 
turb his  inward  man.  There  is  nothing  to  be  detracted  or 
taken  from  him  by  such  an  iniury.  For  as  to  External 
good  he  doth  not  reckon  it  his,  he  cares  not  for  it,  and  so 
parts  with  it  without  loss." 

Thus  many  of  them  have  talked  at  a  high  rate,  but  it  Is 
the  great  concern  of  Christians  that  they  may  feel  in  them- 
selves what  may  answer  the  import  of  such  expressions : 
and  as  one  said,  "  Live  rather  than  talk  great  things."  Ann 
certainly  it  is  a  great  thing  when  the  temper  of  a  man's 
spirit  is  such,  as  that  in  all  his  course  he  shall  discover  an 
independency  upon  externals;  so  as  to  hold  it  forth  that 
he  is  little  concerned  with,  or  moved  by  any  kind  of  good 
and  evil  as  can  only  reach  the  outward  man,  which  ends 
with  his  life,  and  will  shortly  be  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

Such  a  temper  of  spirit  as  this  is  will  soon  keep  a  man 
out  of  the  reach  of  this  lower  and  more  trouDlesome 
sphere.  He  is  above,  liveth  in  another  world,  in  another 
region.  EQs  mind  and  spirit  are  not  within  the  reach  of 
storms  and  tempests,  but  above  that  region  which  is  liable 
to  the  stroke  of  such  things ;  and  so  he  continaally  keeps 
the  possession  of  his  own  soul.  It  is  a  dominion  over 
himself,  a  dominion  in  himself,  thepeace  and  tranqaillity 
of  reason  that  such  a  man  enjoys.  'Thus  says  our  Saviour, 
"  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls,'  Luke  xxi.  IB. 
That  is  a  thing  not  very  remote  and  alien  from  that  temper 
of  spirit  that  we  are  speaking  of.  For  what  think  we  pa- 
tience is  ^  It  is  not  a  mere  sturdiness  of  spirit,  a  stoutness 
by  which  we  are  able  to  endura  whatever  comes;  but  it 
is  that  sweet  and  pleasant  tranquillity,  that  repose  of  rest 
and  spirit,  by  which  it  remains  undisturbed  whatever  evils 
lall  out  to  be  our  lot  in  this  evil  world.  It  is  not  merely 
to  be  able  to  bear,  but  to  bear  well ;  to  bear  becomingly 
and  with  a  composed  and  quiet  temper  of  mind,  which 
admits  no  ill  impression  or  resentments  under  what  it 
happens  to  be  our  lot  to  bear. 

So  it  falls  in  with  love,  and  is  animated  by  it.  Love  is 
the  life  and  soul' of  it.  Patience  towards  him  by  whom  1 
suffer  evil,  is  influenced  by  love  to  him ;  and  then  that  evil 
which  I  suffer  by  him  signifies  nothicg.  And  it  is  by  this 
I  possess  my  own  soul ;  otherwise,  f  am  not  master  of 
myself,  but  am  an  impotent  slave  to  this  or  that  passion, 
raised  and  stirred  up  m  me  by  this  or  that  outward  afflic- 
tion. And  thus  I  betray  myself  to  an  injury,  which  other- 
wise could  not  hurt  or  touch  me.    And  again, 

4.  It  is  Airther  to  be.  considered,  that  the  person  that 
maligns  me,  or  suppose  them  to  be  many  that  do  so,  they 
may  yet  have  many  excellencies,  and  on  other  accounts 
may  be  very  worthy  persons.  And  it  would  be  a  useful 
consideration,  to  keep  and  preserve  a  good  temper  of  spirit 
in  us,  and  to  quicken  love  to  its  due  exercise,  if  we  would 
turn  off  our  eye  from  that  one  particular  thing,  the  ill  will 
they  bear  to  us,  and  look  upon  the  many  things  that  are 
good  and  commendable  besides.  Ana  whatever  real 
goodness  there  is,  that 'doth  certainly  challenge  love.  For 
what !  do  we  think  love  is  to  have  its  exercise  no  where, 
but  where  there  is  perfect  goodness  1  Then  are  we  to  love 
no  creature  at  all. 

What  if  in  that  respect  we  apprehend  such  a  man  to  be 
evil  or  to  do  evil,  who  bears  ill  will  to  us  or  to  our  way, 
and  those  who  bear  our  character  upon  them ;  yet  may 
they  not  have  very  good  things  in  them  besides  1  SucK 
may  be  sober,  prudent,  learned  persons,  and  useful  men 
in  the  world.  And  what  I  must  all  that  ^ood  be  lost  and 
buried,  only  because  they  have  some  particular  animosity 
and  ill  will  to  us  1  It  is  too  much  to  take  our  measure  ot 
what  is  to  be  loved,  and  what  not,  by  ourselves  and  by 
our  own  interest ;  and  it  wouM  argue  a  very  private  and 
narrow  spirit,  that  we  should  judge  of  what  is  lovely  and 
commenaable,  only  by  what  has  reference  to  as.  We  have 
no  reasonable  warrant  to  do  so. 

And  perhaps  it  is  a  disputable  thing  that  such  and  we 
differ  in;  and  it  is  not  altogether  impossible,  that  they  may 
be  in  the  right,  and  we  in  the  wrong.  And  it  becomes 
such  persons  as  we  are,  conscious  to  ourselves  of  human 
fraHty,  not  to  be  too  confident  that  every  man  is  in  the  wrong 
who  opposeth  himself  unto  us.  At  least,  it  would  become 
the  modesty  of  Christians  to  search  so  much  the  more, 
and  inquire  the  more  diligently  into  the  matter,  that  they  da 
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not  a  doable  injury  by  being  opposite  to  such  persons 
wrongfully  at  first,  and  then  persevering  in  it ;  and  letting 
an  unworthy,  uosnitable  temper  of  spirit  obtain  thereupon, 
and  take  place  in  them. 

5.  Suppose  we  be  unjustly  maligned  by  certain  persons, 
then  we  have  certainly  Qoa  on  our  side ;  and  consequently 
have  a  very  good  cause  if  we  do  not  spoil  it.  If  such  and 
such  bear  us  ill  will,  and  we  on  our  parts  maintain  the  law 
of  lo^e  inviolate,  we  are  well  as  to  tne  matter  we  suffer  for, 
and  we  shall  be  tolerably  well  as  to  the  manner  of  suffering 
too.  Suppose  we  suffer  hard  things  through  their  ill  will, 
this  is  not  so  much,  so  we  do  but  quietly  l^ar  our  wrong ; 
but  if  we  miscarry  here,  we  perfectly  spoil  a  good  cause. 
Whereas  bcifore  we  were  right  as  to  the  matter,  now  as  to 
the  manner  of  our  suffering  under  any  one's  displeasure, 
we  have  involved  ourselves  in  guilt,  and  consequently 
have  done  so  much  to  disoblige  God  from  interesting 
himself  for  us.  And  certainly  then  we  have  done  very  iU 
for  ourselves. 

6.  If  we  do  suffer  the  displeasure  and  ill  will  of  any 
unjustly  with  the  effects  thereof,  and  jet  keep  up  love  in 
our  own  hearts,  those  persons  who  injure  us,  do  first  a 
great  deal  more  injure  God.  Therefore  we  have  all  the 
reason  in  the  world  to  turn  private,  selfish  anger  upon  that 
account,  into  a  resentment  of  the  indignity  and  offence 
done  to  the  common  Ruler  and  Lord  of  all.  And  certainly 
by  how  much  more  the  exercise  of  our  spirits  worketh  out 
towards  him,  his  interests  and  concernments ;  so  much  the 
less  shall  we  find  ourselves  prejudiced  in  our  own  spirits, 
by  what  does  more  directly  tend  to  us,  and  hath  an  aspect 
that  way.  We  shall  less  consider  that  he  hath  injured  us, 
and  so  oe  less  tempted  to  render  ill  for  iU,  and  hatred  for 
hatred.  He  hath  mjured  him  that  made  him  as  well  as 
us,  which  is  a  superior  thing  and  a  greater  crime.  And 
therefore  that  an^r  which  turned  the  other  wav  before, 
ought  to  turn  against  the  dishonour  that  is  done  thereby  to 
God,  and  into  pity  of  the  offender,  upon  the  account  of  the 
anger  of  God  incurred  thereupon.  And  it  ought  to  be 
considered  further, 

7.  That  if  any  stich  do  never  so  unjustly  malign  us,  and 
therein  wrong  us,  thev  wrong  themselves  much  more. 
That  would  be  a  great  allay  to  our  passion,  to  consider  they 
slijB^tly  hurt  us,  but  greatly  hurt  themselves.  They  are 
more  ipjurious  to  themselves,  than  to  those  they  design 
hurt  unto.  They  do  us  but  some  external  injury,  but  they 
wound  themselves  to  the  heart  and  soul.  Sure  then  there 
•ught  to  be  that  love  in  us,  which  should  work  pity  in  us 
upon  that  acc9unt.    Nav  further, 

8.  We  ought  to  consider  that  if  they  have  wronged  us, 
we  have  at  one  time  and  in  one  way  or  other  wronged 
ourselves  worse.  We  have  done  ourselves  more  wrong, 
than  all  the  men  in  the  world  or  the  devils  in  hell  could 
ever  have  affected  against  us,  with  their  combined  powers. 
If  we  have  long  lived  in  this  world  strangers  to  God, 
wandering  from  him  who  is  our  life ;  if  we  have  lived  in 
impenitence,  disobedience,  and  rebellion  to  him,  and 
strangers  to  his  converse;  we  have  then  infinitely  more 
wronged  ourselves,  I  say,  than  jaiexk  or  devils  can 


do.  And  yet  we  can  tell  how  to  love  ourselves  for  all 
that.  Why  then  shall  we  not  know  how  to  love  them 
who  do  us  unspeakably  less  wrong,  and  are  in  no  possi- 
bility of  being  so  prejudical  to  us  as  we  are  to  ourselves  1 
We  can  be  indulgent  to  ourselves,  who  have  done  more 
wrongand  hurt ;  why  not  to  them  who  have  done  us  less  7 

9.  We  shall  do  ourselves  a  great  deal  more  wrong  than 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  us,  if  we  requite  them  with 
ill  will,  and  do  not  maintain  the  law  of  love  inviolate  to 
tliem.  We  shall  do  ourselves  a  greater  injury  than  they 
can  make  us  suffer,  though  it  were  in  their  power  to  do  as 
much  as  one  creature  can  do  to  another.  For  they  can 
but  hurt  us  externally,  unless  it  be  our  own  fault ;  but  we 
hurt  ourselves  internally,  if  there  be  any  unbecoming  pas- 
sion working  or  ragina:  within.  ,  And  what  reason  is  there, 
because  one  giveth  mc  a  light  scratch,  that  I  must  there- 
(bre  give  myself  a  mortal  stab  1    And  yet  further  consider, 

10.  That  whatsoever  exercise  our  love  shall  have  in  his 
kind  it  wiU  rebound  upoa  ourselves,  and  turn  to  our  own 
g^t  advantage.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we  shall  have 
present  peace  and  tranoutllity  within,  which  is  a  great  re- 
ward ;  and  we  shall  be  also  entitled  unto  that  rawanl  which 


is  future,  as  aU  sincere  obedience  is,  by  the  law  of  God 
and  the  Redeemer. 

(1.)  There  is  a  great  reward  in  this  temper  of  spirit  which 
it  carries  in  itself.    For  do  but  consider  what  it  is  plain 
the  law  of  Christ  requires  in  this  case.    "  Bless  them  thai 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  pray  for  them    , 
that  despiteftiUy  use  ^u,  and  persecute  you,"  MatL  v.  44. 
Let  us  allow  ourselves  to  pause  here  a  little.    What  ad- 
vantage is  there  in  this  temper  of  spirit,  whereby  a  man 
without  forcing,  or  straining  the  habitual  frame  thereof, 
desires  the  fulness  of  all  good  to  them,  who  perhaps  rashly    i 
or  injuriously  wish  all  harm  to  him !  Certainly  the  veiy    ' 
sense  of  those  words,  "  Bless  them  that  curse  you,"  if  the  j 
were  but  transferred  into  and  impres.sed  upon  our  souls,    '\ 
is  of  unspeakably  more  worth  than  all  the  wealth  of  both 
the  Indies.    For  a  man  to  bear  that  temper  of  soul  in  him- 
self, and  to  be  able  on  refiection  to  conclude,  though  be 
be  assaulted  on  all  sides  by  the  unjust  displeasure  of  men, 
that  there  are  yet  no  other  but  good  pro|^nsions  of  kind-    j 
ness  and  mercy,  tenderness  and  compassion,  and  a  readi- 
ness to  do  them  all  the  good  he  can,  as  soon  as  ever  be 
has  an  opportunitjr ;  the  pleasantness  of  such  a  temper,  if 
known  and  experienced,  no  one  would  change  for  the 
greatest  advantage  this  world  could  afford  him.    Hov    I 
happy  is  it  to  be  able  to  say  with  the  apostle,  "  Being  re- 
riled,  we  Uess ;   being  persecuted,  we  suffer  it ;  bein^ 
defamed,  we  entreat,''  I  Cor.  iv.  13,  13.    As  if  he  had 
said,  "  He  that  looks  into  our  ways,  nay  into  our  breasts, 
shall  be  able  to  discern  nothing  but  calmness  there ;  even 
an  undisturbed  composure  of  spirit,  and  benignity  towards 
them  who  are  full  of  malignity  to  us."    And, 

(2.)  This  is  that  temper  of  Spirit  also  to  which  the 
bleased  God  hath  particularly  promised  a  reward.  "  li 
thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat ;  and  if  he 
be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink ;  for  thou  shalt  heap 
coab  of  fire  upon  his  head,  and  the  Lord  shall  reward 
thee,"  Prov.  xxv.  31,  33.  Rom.  xii.  20.    It  may  be  the 

Serson  himself  will  not  reward  thee  for  so  much  good 
one  to  him.  Concern  not  thyself  for  that ;  if  he  will  not, 
God  will.  The  Lord  will  reward  thee  for  all  that  good 
which  thou  hast  done,  in  lieu  of  the  evil  which  he  has  done 
to  thee.    And  I  add. 

Lastly,  In  this  way  yon  may  quiet  conquer  him  at  la^, 
to  whom  you  exercise  love  to  that  height.  And  how  glo- 
rious a  conquest  is  this !  The  apostle  sars  in  the  fore- 
mentioned  place,  which  is  quoted  rrom  the  Proverbs,  that 
you  shall  Dj  this  means  (by  returning  good  for  evil) 
^'heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head."  I  Imow  there  is  a 
controversy  about  these  words;  some  understand  them  in 
a  good,  others  in  an  evil  sense.  Some  sajr  thereby  is 
meant,  that  you  shall  engage  Giod  on  your  side,  and  his 
wrath  and  vengeance  shidl  vindicate  your  quarrel.  Others 
think  that  we  may  understand  by  coals  of  fire,  the  melting 
warmth  of  love ;  which  will  dissolve  and  mollify  the  obdu- 
rate, malicious  spirit  of  the  unjust  adversary.  And  I  for 
my  pan  make  little  doubt  but  that  is  the  meaning,  and  I 
am  the  more  induced  to  believe  it  from  what  we  find  con- 
joined in  both  these  Scriptures.  It  is  in  the  Proverbs, 
"  The  Lord  shall  reward  thee,"  as  one  that  has  been  a 
subordinate  benefactor  to  himself;  who  doth  good  to  those, 
who  carry  it  very  ill  towards  him.  But  to  this  passage 
quoted  by  the  apostle  is  subjoined  this  exhortation ;  ''  Be 
not  overcome  with  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  ?ood." 
Tour  eoodness  makes  you  glorious  conquerors,  and  will 
melt  down  your  enemy,  and  subdue  hun  to  you  at  the 
long  run. 

And  there  is  no  way  wherein  we  can  contribute  so  much 
to  the  accomplishment  of  God's  promise,  to  wit,  "  If  a 
man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he  will  make  his  enemies 
be  at  peace  with  him,"  Prov.  xvi.  7.  And  we  have  the 
most  reason  (though  we  are  not  to  limit  God  as  to  the 
time  or  methoii  of  working  things)  to  promise  ourselves  a 
happy  issue  and  success  this  way,  tlmt  is,  to  make  our 
enemies  at  peace  with  us;  when  we  in  our  whole  deport- 
ment express  and  hold  forth  nothing  bat  benignity,  kind- 
ness, and  sweetness  to  them,  however  harsh  in  their  words 
and  actions  they  are  to  us. 

And  we  ought  to  bethink  ourselves,  too,  (with  which  1 
shaU  conclude,)  that  let  us  be  put  tofor^ve  them  never  so 
much,  God  has  foigiTcn  ns  uMve.    Il »  impossible  they 
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should  ever  offend  us  so  much  as  we  have  transgressed 
against  him.  Therefore  let  us  not  grudge  to  extend  our 
love  to  our  enemies,  for  if  Grod  had  not  done  so  to  us, 
what  had  become  of  usi  Miserable  creatures  had  we 
been !  "  When  we  were  enemies  Christ  died  for  us."  It 
was  for  enemies  he  laid  down  his  life,  and  exposed  him« 
self  to  those  cruel  suffering  which  he  underwent.  And 
when  we  expect  eternal  life  by  him,  who  hath  done  so 
much  for  enemies }  will  we  not,  at  his  word,  and  upon  the 
obligation  of  his  own  law,  conform  our  spirits  and  prac- 
tice to  our  utmost  herein  1  For  it  is  impossible  we  can 
have  any  enemies  so  injurious  to  us,  as  we  have  been  to 
Christ ;  all  which  injury  and  wrong  he  is  yet  willing  to 
bniy  in  everlasting  oblivion. 


SERMON  XTIL* 

Thb  troth  which  we  have  moie  lately  handled  from 
these  words  is  this :  That  their  pretence  to  the  love  of  Gkxl 
b  both  false  and  absurd,  who  do  not  conjoin  with  it  love 
to  their  brother. 

We  have  insisted  a  little  upon  this  doctrine,  and  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  use,  which  was  mainly  intend- 
ed to  be  this :  namelv,  To  animadvert  upon  the  common 
practice  of  tne  world ;  and  especiallv  to  put  us  upon  anir 
mad  verting  on  our  own  practice,  wherem  it  is  contrary 
to  the  law  of  that  love,  which  we  are  required  to  exercise 
towards  our  brethren,  considered  as  men  and  as  Christ* 
ians.     We  have  already,  in  the 

First  place,  shown  and  coniplained  that  there  is  but 
little  of  tnat  love  which  ought  to  be  exercised  to  men,  as 
men,  and  we  hare  partictilarly  spoken  to  two  cases,  where- 
in many  would  plead  an  exemption ;  namely,  the  case  of 
those  who  are  profligately  wicked,  and  of  those  who  eure 
their  particular  enemies :  and  we  have  showed  you  how 
reasonable  and  necessarr  it  is  that  love  should  be  exercised 
to  them  as  men,  natwitnstanding  either  of  these  circum- 
stances.   We  are  now  to  speak, 

Seeondlv,  According  to  the  other  and  more  restrained 
notion  of  brother,  to  that  love  which  we  should  have  for 
one  another  as  Cnristians ;  or  which  should  be  generally 
exercised  by  us  upon  a  Christian  account.  And  is  it  not 
worth  onr  while  to  take  notice,  how  the  law  of  such  love 
vi  most  conunonly  violated  among  them  who  bear  the 
Christian  name,  and  to  give  instances  hereof!  We  will 
do  this  in  two  kinds.  Tnat  is,  we  shall  give  you  botli 
privative  and  positive  instances,  and  let  you  see  by  both, 
how  the  law  of  love  is  too  frequently  broken  and  intrench- 
ed upon,  even  as  if  it  were  not  a  sacred  thing. 

I.  w'e  shall  give  you  some  privative  instances  of  this, 
wherein  persons  appear  not  to  do  what  the  law  of  love 
doth  require.    As. 

1.  Wlien  the  object  of  this  love  is  mistaken ;  that  is 
either  stated  with  too  much  latitude,  or  eb>e  is  too  much 
narrowed  and  limited. 

(1.)  I  say  when  it  is  stated  too  laigely,  and  men  do  give 
exorbitant  measures  of  Christianity.  There  is  a  love  to 
be  exercised  to  all,  as  you  have  heard  before ;  but  there 
is,  many  times,  a  very  tm  warrantable  extension  of  the  no- 
tion of  Christianity.  There  is  so  manifestly,  when  per- 
sons think  the  Very  assumed  name  itself  a  criterion  enough 
of  a  Chrv«tian,  and  so  would  stretch  that  which  is  pecu- 
liarly Christian  love  to  a  proportionable  latitude.  As  very 
often  the  Christian  name  is  assumed,  and  taken  on  by  sucn 
persons  as  understand  not,  nor  believe  any  more  of  the 
Christian  religion  than  mere  pagans.  As  to  them,  it  is  by 
mere  hap  that  ever  that  name  comes  upon  them.  As  if  it 
were  enough  to  make  a  Christian,  only  to  live  on  such  or 
aich  a  turf;  or  as  if  because  they  think  it  fit  and  con- 
venient to  c»ll  themselves  Christians,  therefore  they  must 
be  accounted  as  such ;  and  under  tnat  consideration  be 
owned,  respected,  and  loved  as  such  without  any  differ- 
ence, though  all  their  practices  hold  forth  nothmg  less 
than  a  perpetual  avowed  hostility  unto  Christ,  as  it  is  with 
loo  many  others. 
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I  would  indeed  aDow  to  that  profession  as  much  t>f  re- 
spect as  can,  with  any  appearance  of  jostice,  be  under'> 
stood  duly  to  belong  to  a  name ;  and  such  ajK  to  be  loved 
suitably  to  the  state  and  condition  they  are  in.  But  totally 
to  mistake  their  state  and  condition,  and  then  to  exercise 
love  to  them  without  discrimination  according  to  that  mis- 
take, certainly  there  is  a  ^eat  injury  done  in  this  cas* , 
especially  where  the  case  is  so  veiy  apparent,  that  persons 
more  significantly  show  themselves  what  they  are  by  what 
they  do,  than  can  be  known  by  what  they  are  called.  And 
then. 

(2.)  When  the  notion  of  Christianity,  is  too  much  nar- 
rowed and  restrained,  or  of  those  whom  we  are  to  account 
and  love  as  Christians.  The  whole  Christian  fraternity  is 
confined  by  some  of  those  of  their  own  party,  or  particular 
way  and  persuasion  in  respect  of  some  little  thmgs,  alto- 
gether extra^ssential  and  circumstantial  only  to  religion. 
And  so  Christian  love  comes  to  be  confined  to,  and  is  ex- 
ercised only  within,  this  little  circle.  This  is  a  very  great 
injury  on  the  other  hand ;  and  the  same  thing  in  effect  as 
to  say,  Lo,  here  is  Christ,  and  there  he  is ;  yea,  it  is  to  say 
exclusively,  Here  he  is,  and  no  where  else  1  And  it  is  as 

freat  a  fault  to  say  he  is  not  where  indeed  be  is,  as  to  say 
e  is  where  he  is  not.  Love  to  Christians,  as  Christians, 
surely  ought  to  run  a  larger  course.    And  again, 

d.  When  the  principle  of  love  doth  languish.  Suppose 
the  object  of  it  to  be  stated  never  so  rightly,  without  any 
error  or  mistake,  the  languor  and  decay  of  the  principle 
does  every  whit  as  much  intrench  upon  the  law  of  love, 
and  is  a  more  injurious  violation  of  it,  than  a  mistaking 
the  object.  When  lore  so  exceedingly  fails  among  Christ- 
ians, as  such,  that  upon  reflection  it  is  hardly  to  be  known 
whether  any  such  thing  be  alive  or  at  work  or  no;  when, 
I  say,  our  loveso  waxes  cold,  it  is,  as  pur  Saviour  intimates, 
a  time  of  great  iniquity.  And  it  is  plain  he  means  it  of 
that  love  that  dUght  to  have  its  exercise  to  Christians, 
fellow-Christians,  and  not  merely  of  love  to  himself.  For 
in  the  context  you  will  find  him  speaking- of  persons  be- 
traying one  another ;  and  hating  one  another ;  and  then 
he  adds,  '*  Because  iniquity  shall  abound,  the  love  of 
many  shall  wax  cold,"  Matt.  xxiv.  1^.  And  indeed  the 
cause  is  very  manifest  and  obvious  to  be  from  thence, 
from  the  abounding  of  iniquity. 

He  that  loveth  a  Christian  as  a  Chrislian,  must  be  un- 
derstood to  love  Christianity  itself  proportionably  more. 
That  which  makes  a  thing  such,  is  more  such ;  that  which 
makes  a  person  lovely,  is  more  lovely.  To  love  Christians 
as  Christians,  is  to  love  their  religion.  But  now,  when 
once  the  iniquities  of  the  times  abound,  many  who  loved 
professors  before  ^ow  cool  in  their  love.  It  was  taken 
up  for  their  conveniency,  and  it  is  laid  down  for  their  con- 
veniency,  according  as  may  best  serve  their  turn. 

Now  this  coldness  of  love  among  Christians  considered 
as  such  is  a  dreadful  token,  how  little  and  slight  an  ac^ 
count  soever  is  made  of  it.  The  law  of  love  doth  not  only 
say,  "  Love  your  brother,  or  one  another ;  but  with  a  pure 
heart  fervently,"  1  Pet.  i.  22.  And  it  is  not  a  little  that 
is  contributed  to  the  life  and  vigour  of  religion  itself,  by 
the  vigour  and  lively  exercise  of  this  love.  Therefore  this 
great  duty  is  recommended  upon  this  very  account,  and 
with  this  design,  th^at  our  hearts  may  be  established  in  holi- 
ness. "  The  Lord  make  you  increase  and  abound  in  love 
one  towards  another,  and  towards  all  men,  even  as  we  do 
towards  you ;  to  the  end  he  may  establish  your  hearts  un- 
blameabfe  in  holiness  before  God^  even  our  Father,  at  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chnst  with  all  his  saints," 
1  Thess.  iii.  12,  13. 

3.  An  unapmess  to  take  rare  of  avoiding  offences  among 
ChristiaiLs  is  another  breach  of  this  same  law  of  love.  Too 
many  lay  no  restraints  upon  their  spirits  in  this  matter  at 
all,  or  have  no  consideration  of  the  case ;  never  saying, 
"  Shall  I  offend  by  this  or  that,  or  shall  I  not  V*  And 
others  are  as  faulty  in  being  ajpt  to  take  offence,  where  the 
matter  carries  none  in  it.  They  are  testy,  froward,  and 
captious,  so  that  no  one  knowetn  how  to  converse  with 
them,  or  careth  to  have  to  do  with  them,  or  to  be  of  their 
society.    And  again, 

4.  That  I  may  hasten  through  many  things,  which  t 
would  at  this  time  say  to  you  in  the  close  of  ^1  this  long 
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discourse,  a  very  great  difficulty  either  to  give  or  receive 
satisfaction,  is  verjr  unsuitable  to  the  love  of  our  brother. 

To  give  satisfaction ;  how  are  the  spirits  of  man^  strait^ 
ened  and  bound  up  in  this  case^  by  their  own  pnde  and 
self-conceit,  and  the  great  opinion  which  they  have  of 
themselves !  As  if  it  were  a  far  greater  reflection  to  say, 
"  Sir.  I  have  done  wrong;"  than  it  is  to  do  another  wrong. 
Or  tnat  men  must  needs  give  out  themselves  to  be  of 
something  above  a  mortal  human  race,  that  it  is  impossible 
they  should  ever  have  offended,  or  ever  do  amiss.  How 
great  mischiefs  would  one  such  word  as  this  sometimes 
prevent,  among  those  with  whom  we  have  a  familiar  con- 
verse, "  Sir,  I  confess  I  have  not  done  well  in  such  a  thing, 
prav  pass  it  by !"  That  great  precept  of  confessing  our 
faults  to  one  another,  and  praying  for  others,  (Jam.  v.  16.) 
how  is  it  quite  thrown  out  of  doors  now-a-days !  how  rare 
instances  are  there  of  any  such  kind  of  practice ! 

And  there  is  as  great  an  unf^>tness  on  the  other  hand  to 
receive  satisfaction.  Persons  insist  highly  ^pon  the  wrong, 
and  cannot  abate  so  much  as  one  punctilio.  Such  things 
as  forbearance  and  for^veness,  where  there  is  an  offence 
and  wrong  done,  how  little  do  they  obtain  in  common  prac- 
tice in  our  time  I  And  it  is  amazing  to  think  that  the 
moving  enforcements  which  we  have  in  Scripture  of  that 
one  thine,  should  signify  so  little  among  us.  For^ve  ye 
one  another  the  tre^asses  that  ye  commit  one  against  an- 
other, even  as  Ood  for  Christ's  sake  freely  forgave  us.  Oh 
what !  shoukl  not  such  a  consideration  as  that  is  prevail 
with  Christian  hearts  to  forgive,  when  it  is  considered  how 
freely  Ood  for  Christ's  sake  is  said  to  forgive  us  1  "  Be  ye 
kind  to  one  another,  tender  hearted,  for^ving  one  another, 
even  as  Ood  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you,"  Eph.  iv. 
32.  Col.  iii.  12, 13.    And  aeain, 

5.  A  mutual  shyness  ana  strangeness  to  one  another, 
without  a  sufficient  cause,  is  also  unsuitable  to  this  bro- 
therly love.  Many  Christian  friends  grow  of  a  sudden 
strangers  to  one  another,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  or 
whence  it  should  be.  It  may  be  the  person  that  is  passive 
in  the  case  is  altogether  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  For  a 
long  while  he  observes  such  a  one  to  grow  a  stranger  to 
him,  and  he  cannot  devise  what  should  be  the  reason,  or 
whence  it  should  proceed,  but  upon  a  surmise.  As  if  it 
were  so  great  a  difficulty  to  ask  a  person  the  qaestion,  Is 
it  so  1  or  if  so,  were  it  well  t  But  instead  of  this,  alienor 
tion  must  be  the  next  thing,  the  first  thing  done  without 
any  more  ado. 

How  intolerable  is  this  among  Christians  t  And  surely 
if  we  should  live  to  see  a  day  wnerein  the  Christian  com- 
munity should  be  scattered,  and  we  tossed  and  driven  to 
and  f^o,  it  may  b^  it  would  be  a  grateful  sight  to  meet 
such  a  man,  to  see  such  a  face  in  a  wilderness  or  upon  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  whom  formerly  we  could  not  en- 
dure. Cordial  then  perhaps  would  be  the  embraces 
amongst  those  persons,  who  almost  mortally  hated  one 
another  before.  We  have  reason  to  pray  to  God  that 
such  distempers  of  mind  among  us  be  not  thought  fit  to 
be  cured  by  such  means. 

6.  Another  instance  is  neglect  of  mutual  admonition 
and  exhortation  among  Christians  concerning  known  sins 
or  manifest  neglects  or  duties.  We  know  that  this  is  fVe- 
quently  pressed  in  Scripture,  and  the  charge  and  weight 
of  it  is  laid  apon  our  love.  Yea.  to  neglect  this  is  an  in- 
terpretative hatred.  *'  Thou  shait  not  hate  thy  brother  in 
thine  heart,  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbour, 
and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him,"  Lev.  ziz.  17.  How  often 
are  we  called  upon  to  exhort  and  admonish  one  another! 
"  Exhort  one  another  daily  while  it  is  called  To-day;  lest 
any  of  you  be  hardened  through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin," 
Heb.  ui  13.  And  how  strange  9.  thing  is  it,  that  any 
should  take  upon  them  to  pass  over  such  commands  as 
these,  as  if  they  were  reversed,  as  if  they  were  repealed, 
as  if  such  laws  were  abolished !  Do  we  take  upon  our- 
selves arbitrarily,  and  at  our  own  pleasure,  to  abolish  the 
Bible  1  or  to  abandon  in  our  practice  things  as  plainly 
pressed  xxpom  us,  as  any  thing  in  the  world  can  be  1  And 
now  little  is  it  considered  how  ^reat  a  share  such  persons 
as  neglect  this  duty  of  admonition,  have  in  the  miscar- 
riages of  such  as  they  converse  with  1  How  much  do  they 
partake  of  their  sins !  "  Such  a  man  would  have  been  a 
more  reformed  man,  less  passionate,  more  orderly  in  his 


family,  not  so  light  and  vain,  if  I  haifl  but,  when  occasion 
was  offered  to  me.  dropped  a  seasonable  word  to  him.'' 
And  so  instead  of  having  the  benefit  of  Christian  society 
and  partaking  the  fruits  of  one  another's  graces,  we  par- 
take of  one  another's  sins,  anfl  share  the  guilt  with  them. 
That  is  a  sad  part  of  Christian  community. 

And  there  is  many  times  as  mneh  fault  in  the  undue 
manner  of  reproving,  as  in  the  neglect  of  the  thing  itself; 
when  it  is  done  in  so  nroud,  and  imperious,  and  pas- 
sionate a  way,  as  if  the  design  was  not  to  correct  such  a 
man's  faults,  but  only  to  vent  my  own  passion.  Or  while 
I  pretend  to  mend  the  faults  of  another,  I  myself  shall 
commit  a  greater.  For  it  may  be,  the  fault  ik  the  man- 
ner of  reproving,  is  greater  than  the  matter  which  I  take 
upon  me  to  reprove.  But  when  this  duty  issues  from 
love,  and  is  so  managed  as  that  it  may  plainly  be  seen 
to  be  the  product  of  love,  then  as  it  is  in  itself  a  great 
duty,  so  a  ^at  blessing  doth  often  accompany  and  go 
along  with  it. 

7.  The  neglect  of  doing  good  and  kind  offices  for  one 
another,  as  occasion  doth  require  and  call  for,  is  altogether 
unsuitable  to  this  law  of  love.  For  you  know  how  we 
are  charged  and  required,  as  we  have  opportunity,  to  do 
good  to  all,  but  especially  to  those  who  are  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith,  Oal.  Vi.  10.  And  undoubtedly  the  apostle, 
using  expressions  of  such  import  as  he  does  there,  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  if  he  meant  that  this  kindness,  or  doing 
good,  was  to  be  confined  to  the  poor  and  indigent  only,  or 
to  necessitous  persons ;  though  that  is  one  great  part  of 
the  sense :  it  is  then  to  be  referred  to  those  good  offices 
we  should  do  to  all  who  stand  in  need  of  our  help,  though 
it  may  be  th^  are  not  indigent ;  but  notwithstanding  are 
the  oDJects  of'^our  love,  in  such  or  such  a  particular  case, 
wherein  they  may  possibly  receive  assistance  ft-om  us. 
But  when  persons  are  bound  up  in  themselves,  and  so  are 
little  capable  of  minding  any  one's  interest  but  (heir  own, 
how  ^eathr  Ls  love  hereby  suppressed,  and  stifled  in  the 
exercise  or  it  1  But  besides  these  privative  instances, 

II.  We  shall  give  some  positive  instances  too  of  the 
violation  of  this  law  of  love,  and  so  hasten  to  a  close. 
And, 

1.  Hard  thoughts  and  rash  censures  of  one  another  do 
very  little  comport  with  the  love  that  should  be  exercised 
towards  brethren.  With  respect  to  their  particular  actions, 
words,  or  expressions^  we  are  many  times  guilty  of  great 
injustice,  and  wron^  is  done  to  this  law  of  love.  That  is, 
when  upon  this  or  tnat  action  that  we  see  done  by  such  or 
such  a  one,  it  may  be  against  our  inclination  or  judgment, 
we  put  the  worst  constructicm  upon  it  that  we  possibly  can 
devise.  So  in  like  manner  we  are  faulty  when  we  torture 
the  words  of  another,  and  wiredraw  them,  that  we  may  if 
possible  make  them  speak  a  bad  sense,  when  it  may  be  a 
much  better  might  be  put  upon  them.  Persons  also  are 
guilty  in  this  regard,  when  they  are  prone  to  load  the  dif- 
fering opinions  of  others  in  some  smaller  matters  with  the 
most  odious,  and  many  times  with  the  most  ill-grounded, 
consequences;  putting  them  as  it  were  into  bears  and 
wolves  skins,  (as  some  did  the  Christians  in  the  primitive 
times,^  that  they  may  be  the  more  exqnuitely  worried,  and 
torn  all  to  pieces.  1 

But  the  matter  rises  many  times  much  higher  than  this ;    1 
and  men  proceed,  upon  some  small  matters  of  difference,   < 
to  pass  censures  concerning  such  and  such  persons,  as  10 
their  states  God-ward.    They  sit  in  judgment  upon  their   | 
souls,  and  pass  determinations  concerning  them  in  refer-  I 
ence  to  their  very  life  or  death.  And  yet  it  many  times  so  | 
happens,  that  such  as  contend  for  tnat  small  matter  ot   1 
difference  are  hypocrites,  and  they  that  are  against  it  are 
hypocrites  also.  The  one  party  is  censured  and  judged  as 
formal,  superstitious  hypocrites :  and  the  other  as  phan-  I 
tastical,  self-conceited,  perverse  nypocrites :  and  nothing  | 
less  thflin  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  will  serve  the  turn,  in  1 
this  case,  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other.    60  perscMis  arro-  ' 
gnXe  to  themselves  the  peculiar  business  of  the  Almighty. 
But  "  Who  art  thou  that  judeest  another  man's  servant  1  1 
(This  is  spoken  of  such  smaller  matters  as  we  are  speak- 
ing of.)  Why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother  7  or  why  dost 
thou  set  at  nought  thy  brother  1  for  we  shall  all  stand  be-  ' 
fore  the  judgment^at  of  Christ,"  Rom.  xlv.  4, 10.   '*  Let  i 
us  therefore  (as  it  is  afterwards  inculcated  and  urged)  ] 
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roDow  after  the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and  things 
therewith  oue  may  edify  another/'  ver.  19. 

2.  Rash  anger  is  another  positive  violation  of  this  law 
of  love  j  or  tamultaoKs  ana  insolent  passions,  that  snd^ 
denljr  nse  and  storm  and  cage  in  Christian  breasts  one 
against  another;  manv  times  on  very  small  and  little  pro- 
vocations, bat  to  that  height  as  no  pravocation  can  justify. 
How  little  is  it  considered  that  our  Saviour,  in*  the  inter- 
pretation which  he  gives  of  the  law  in  his  sermon  on  the 
mount,  does  so  interpret  the  sixth  commandment,  "  Thou 
shah  not  kill,"  as  to  make  an^r  against  our  brother  a  kind 
of  murder,  and  to  bring  it  within  the  compass  of  that  pro- 
hibition I    Moreover, 

3.  Which  is  a  great  deal  worse,  inveterate  grudges  are 
also  inconsistent  with  that  love  which  we  owe  to  our  Christ- 
ian brother.  These  strike  at  the  very  root  of  love,  and 
tend  to  the  starving  and  famishing  tne  principle  itself. 
Thus  persons  lav  up  something  in  their  minds  a^nst  this 
or  that  fellow-Cnristian,  and  there  it  shall  lie,  corrode,  work 
and  fret,  till  it  is  the  occasion  of  their  doing  him  hurt ;  but  it 
Ls  much  more  mischievous  to  themselves,  and  turns  to  their 
own  far  greater  hurt  and  damage.  "  Qrudge  not  one  a^nst 
another,"  savs  the  apostle,  "the  Judge  is  at  the  door," 
Jam.  V.  9.  An  intimation  that  this  is  a  matter  that  will 
be  brought  before  the  Judge.  Here  now  is  work  for  the 
Judge  when  he  comes,  thai  such  and  such  have  allowed 
themselves  to  harbour  grudges  in 'their  hearts,  till  they 
are  grown  old  and  tumea  into  rankling  and  festered  sores 
within. 

And  certainly  to  a  truly  Christian  spirit  that  is  itself,  and 
in  a  right  frame,  nothing  will  be  more  agreeable  than  to 
say,  "  I  would  not  for  afi  this  world  know  or  experience 
any  thing  as  a  settled  grudge  in  mv  heart  to  any  one,  who 
or  whatsoever  he  be;  so  as  to  wish  that  his  finger  should 
ache,  or  that  he  should  have  the  least  harm  or  hurt  upon 
my  account,  or  for  an^  disaffection  he  may  bear  or  express 
to  me."  This  now  is  a  truly  Christian  spirit.  But  to 
allow  myself  to  treasure  up  such  things;  to  let  them  re- 
main {aiid  mtnU  reposiUij  as  it  were)  agziinst  such  a  man. 
is  very  much  against  this  law  of  love.  He  has  offended 
you ;  it  may  be  you  are  as  prone  to  offend  him,  or  to 
offend  anotlier. 

It  is  little  considered  what  is  the  true,  the  proper  and 
right  notion  of  the  Christian  church,  or  the  cnurches  of 
Christ  in  general.  They  are  hospitals,  or  father  one  great 
hospital,  wherein  there  are  persons  of  all  sorts  under  cure. 
There  is  none  that  is  sound,  none  that  is  not  diseased, 
none  that  hath  not  wounds  and  sores  about  him.  Now 
how  insufferable  insolence  were  it,  that  in  an  hospital  of 
maimed  and  diseased  persons,  one  sick  or  wounded  man 
should  say ;  "  Such  a  man's  sores  are  so  noisome  to  me, 
that  I  am  not  able  to  endure  the  being  neighbour  to  him  1" 
Is  it  fit  to  talk  thus  in  an  hospital  where  all  are  sickt 
Cannot  sore  and  wounded  men  endure  one  another,  when 
they  are  all  there  for  cure  7  Indeed  if  a  person  is  stark 
dead,  apparently  stark  dead,  it  is  not  fit  he  should  remain 
there  to  oe  an  annbvance  to  the  rest.    But  further, 

4.  A  secret  delight  taken  in  the  harm  of  another  is  yet 
worse  than  the  former.  When  those  tha(  call  themselves 
Christians,  or  to  whom  that  name  may  belong,  secretly 
please  themselves  to  see  inconveniencies  befall  this  or  that 
person,  this,  I  say,  is  a  horrid  violation  of  the  law  of  love. 
It  is  a  most  unnatural  thing  to  rejoice  in  the  harm  of  an- 
other. In  the  body,  as  the  apostle  intimates^  (1  Cor.  xiL 
96.)  when  One  member  is  suffering,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it.  And  to  delight  in  the  harm  of  others  is  as  contrary 
to  the  spiritual  nature,  which  is  diffused  in  the  true  body 
of  Christ,  as  if  the  head  or  any  other  member  should  re- 
joice that  the  hand  or  foot  is  put  to  pain.    And, 

5.  Directly  ofiposite  to  this,  but  no  less  inconsistent  with 
this  duty  of  loving  our  Christian  brother,  is  envy  at  the 
good  of  another.  When  I  behold  the  good  of  another 
with  an  invidious,  displeased  eye,  because  such  a  man  is 
better  than  I  am;  or  is  better  reputed,  or  reported  of;  or 
has  better  gifts,  or  parts;  or  there  is  more  appearance  of 
his  grace ;  and  he  doth  more  good,  or  has  more  to  do  good 
with :  these  are  most  insufferahle  things,  most  directly  con- 
rary  to  love. 

6.  Most  of  all  inconsistent  with  this  duty  is  hatred. 
This  is  directly  contrary  to  it,  and,  in  the  tendency  of  it. 


aims  at  no  less  than  the  destruction  of  the  person  himself. 
And  how  fVeouently  is  the  case  so  even  among  some  Christ- 
ians, that  nothing  can  satisfy  them  bat  the  destruction  oi 
those  who  differ  from  them !  Nothing  less  than  their  de- 
stxuction  will  serve  their  turn.  This  is  a  thing  so  common 
and  manifest,  as  if  it  were  quite  for^tten  that  ever  thero 
was  such  a  portion  of  Scripture  m  the  Bible  as  this, 
"  Whosoever  nateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer,  and  ye  know 
that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him,"  1  John 
iii.  15.  And  it  is  yet  worse,  when  the  very  reason  of  that 
hatred  is  because  such  and  such  persons  are  better  than 
themselves;  as  it  is  with  many  profane  persons  that  go 
under  the  name  of  Christians,  and  yet  hate  Christians  all 
the  while  for  Christianity's  sake;  for  living  the  Christian 
life,  and  observing  the  precepts  of  their  common  Lord :  as 
Cain  did  his  brother  Abel,  because  his  works  were  evil, 
and  his  brother's  righteous.    To  shut  up  all, 

7.  Another  positive  instance  of  the  violation  of  this  law 
of  love  to  our  Christian  brother,  (in  the  last  place,)  is  bear- 
ing hardly  on  one  another's  consciences  in  matters  of  ex- 
ternal form  relating  to  religion.  I  speak  this  with  respect 
to  private  persons,  for  such  I  suppose  my  hearers  to  be. 
That  is.  wnen  they  do  in  their  own  minds  wish,  or  any 
way  within  their  own  compass  or  capacity  endeavour,  that 
the  consciences  of  such  who  differ  from  them  may  be 
hardlj  bom  upon. 

It  IS  very  true  indeed  that  the  pretence  of  conscience, 
for  apparent  flagitious  crimes,  is  a  most  wiched  and  blas- 
phemous pretence.  For  that  is  to  entitle  God  to  my  wick- 
edness, or  to  charge  him  with  it ;  inasmach  as  I  cannot 
allege  conscience  for  any  thing,  but  I  must  in  that  case 
look  upon  it,  and  refer  to  it,  as  God's  substitute  and  vice- 
gerent, and  as  doing  his  part  within  me.  Therefore  to  pre- 
tend conscience  for  an3r  thing  that  is  in  its  own  nature 
wicked  and  flagitious,  is  to  cast  all  upon  God;  and  to 
pretend  that  he  hath  enjoined  me  to  do  such  or  such  a 
wicked  thing.  But  when  the  difference  is  about  small 
matters,  which  are  (as  we  said  before)  extraressential  to  re- 
ligion, even  by  common  consent ;  it  is  a  great  violation  of 
love  for  Christians  in  this  case  to  affect  and  desire  to  have 
those  who  dissent  from  them  hardly  dealt  withal,  and 
their  consciences  grievously  imposed  noon  on  this  pre- 
tence, that  they  must  be,  in  such  forms  and  external  modes 
of  reUgions  worship,  just  as  themselves,  or  they  are  not  to 
be  endared. 

Wc  do  not  count  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  so  as  to 
the  natural  body.  For  I  look  upon  matters  of  external 
form  in  the  church,  as  I  do  upon  tne  external  vestments  or 
coverings  of  our  bodies.  Now  we  do  not  think  it  neces- 
iATjy  that  every  member  of  the  natural  body  should  have 
a  covering  of  the  same  shape,  size,  and  colour.  And  if 
this  case  were  but  considered  as  it  should  be,  and  Christ- 
ian love  did  but  do  its  part,  (abstracting  from  what  neces- 
sity there  may  be  by  an  authoritative  sanction,)  we  should 
not  think  it  more  necessary,  that  every  member  in  such  a 
Christian  community  should  be  clothed  in  external  form 
alike,  than  that  every  part  of  the  body  should  have  the 
same  aort  of* garment;  or,  that  for  conformity's  sake,  a 
man  should  wear  a  cim  on  his  foot  as  well  as  on  his  head. 

Love,  if  it  might  be  allowed  its  place  and  exercise, 
would  consider  the  necessities  of  the  several  members. 
Love  to  ourselves,  in  the  natural  body,  teaches  us  to  do 
so.  Sometimes  it  may  be  I  have  a  sore  toe  or  a  hurt  finger, 
that  will  not  endure  a  pinching  shoe  or  a  strait  glove ;  yet 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  cut  off  that  finger  or  toe,  or 
to  let  it  go  naked;  but  I  provide  a  covering  for  it  that  it 
will  bear,  and  that  is  suitable  to  it.  Certamly,  Christian 
love  would  lead  us  to  act  in  like  manner  to  the  members 
of  the  Christian  body,  if  it  had  but  the  place  and  exercise 
that  belongs  to  it  and  which  it  claims. 

Therefore  now  to  conclude,  let  it  be  seriously  considered 
by  us  how  happy  a  world  and  how  happy  a  church  it  would 
make,  if  we  could  but  learn  accordmg  to  what  we.  have 
heard,  to  exercise  this  love  to  men  as  men,  and  to  Christ- 
ians as  Christians.  There  would  then  be  no  contention 
in  the  world,  or  the  church,  but  only  a  striving  who  should 
do  the  most  good,  and  who  should  be  most  good  and  kind 
to  others. 

And  it  is  a  Tain  thing  to  hope,  until  the  spirit  of  love 
revives,  ever  to  see  good  days.    It  is  no  external  thing  that 


no 


vill  do  tlM  bosiBeflBt  To  be  bnmght  under  the  same  form 
in  erenr  punctilio,  in  every  minate  drcmnstance,  what 
voald  that  do  7  What  I  say  woold  this  do  if  love  be  want^ 
ing,  which  is  the  life  and  sool  of  all  conunnnities,  espe- 
eiall/  of  the  Christian  community  1  Without  this^  the  body 
would  hang  together  but  as  a  rope  of  sand.  Loye  then 
alone  is  the  unitiTe,  living  cement,  that  joineth  part  to 
part  and  all  to  the  head.  It  is  this  that  must  make  Ghrist- 
lani^  to  flourish,  and  the  Ohristiaii  chuiuh  a  knrely  aad 
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a  living  thing[:  a  thing  f^ll  of  lovejUness,  life,  and  vigour. 
And  hap]yy  will  it  be  when  h^iirts  are  knit  together  in  love, 
and  all  ami  at  the  edification  of  one  another,  and  also  at 
the  good  of  the  whole ;  bearing  with  one  anotiitr  in  tole- 
rable things,  and  lahourinff  to  redress  what  is  intolerable 
and  not  to  be  borne.  Therefore  as  we  are  to  direct 
our  prayers  this  Wa^,  so  let  us  direct  our  practice  also 
amongst  ourselves,  and  all  those  with  whfla  we  converse. 
And  so  I  have  done  with  this  Beriptitfe. 


THIRTEEN   SERMONS 


ON 
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AMD  KB  SAID  VKfO  fUDI,  IT  »  MOT  fOR  TOO  TO  KMOW  TBt  TIMBI  OR  TBS  OAKWI, 
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Iten  words  aro  part  of  onr  Sayionr^  to^j  onto  aft 
impertinent  queslioa  that  was  pot  to  him  bj  his  disciples, 
mu  he  had  some  time  conversed  with  them  since  his  re- 
surrection, and  immediately  before  he  ascended,  and  went 
ap  iato  ^Tj  from  them.  They  inquire  of  him,  saying  in 
the  <ith  verse.  *<  Lord,  wiU  thou  at  this  time  testore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel  V  He  answers,  '*  It  is  not  for  yon  to 
know  the  times  or  the  seasooH,  which  the  Father  hath  pot 
in  his ownpower.  Bat  ye  shall  receire  power,  after  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  Ton ;  and  ye  shall  be  wit* 
Besses  onto  me  both  in  Jerosafem,  and  jn  all  Judea,  and 
in  Samaria,  and  nnto  the  ntteonost  part  of  the  evth." 
And  then  it  follows,  "  when  he  had  spoken  these  things, 
while  they  beheld,  he  was  taken  up,  and  a  ctond  received 
him  ont  of  their  sight." 

It  is  obrions  to  the  observaticm  of  any  that  read  the 
evancelical  history,  what  it  was  that  the  Blinds,  even  of 
Christ^  more  immediate  foUowars,  were  intent  upon,  dar- 
ing the  time  of  his  abode  in  the  flesh  among  thtem;  and 
mat  was  the  expeetation  they  had  of  a  time  whan  the 
Roman  yoke  ahoold  be  shaken  of,  and  when  Israel,  that 
had  now  been  tribntarv  long  to  that  power,  should  be  re- 
stored to  its  liberty.  And  when  they  nad  found  that  they 
had  now  got  among  them  one  that  manifestly  appealed  to 
be  an  extraordinary  person,  whoeould  heal  me  sick,  raise 
the  dead,  and  do  aU  other  wonders  with  a  word,  thev  liule 
dcmbled  Imt  now  was  the  time  of  this  great  turn  and  revo- 
Intioa  which  they  so  much  hoped  for.  He  that  could  feed 
mnltitades  as  with  miracles,  tnev  dbubCed  not  could  easily 
maintain  an  army  strong  enough  to  do  the  business,  upon 
TINY  easy  and  unezpensive  terms. 

But  see  at  length  now  what  this  great  expectation  of 
theirs  came  to  1  wliieh  expectation,  yon  must  know  too, 
had  a  private  aspect  even  towards  themselves,  and  their 
ovn  ccmoemments ;  for  they  doubted  aot  if  their  Head 
and  Lofd  became  so  great,  they  that  weva  immediately  re- 
lated to  him,  nmst  slmre  proportionably  in  his  greatness ; 
good  some  of  them,  as  the  Gciepel  tells  you,  thought  of  no- 
thing less  than  sitting  at  his  right  hand  and  left  hand,  in 
this  his  temporal  kmgdom  which  they  thought  he  was 
about  to  set  up.  But  see,  I  say,  what  this  expectation 
came  to  I  Him,  whom  they  expected  to  be  a  potent  glo- 
rious kinr,  thev  had  seen  apprehended  and  haled  to  jndg- 
menty  and  to  oealh,  as  a  most  ignominious  malefactor. 
They  had  beheld  the  end  of  him,  and  seen  him  expire,  and 
die  upon  a  bloody  reproaohfiil  cross ;  and  now  aU  these 
great  hopes  of  theirs  were  vanished.  **  We  trusted,"  say 
uiey, "  that  this  was  he  that  should  have  redeemed  ImeL* 
Great  hopes  we  had,  that  the  ao  Icmg  eaqpected  work  would 
now,  without  any  possibittty  of  firustratioQ  or  disappoiiit- 
meat,  have  received  its  accomplishment  and  be  brought  to 
a  glorious  period.  But  they  saw  their  hope  laid  in  the 
«  PiM^tAat  Bir.  OMi^  Muob  ad,  ifia 


dust ;  and  new  they  reckon  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
looked  for  (mm  him;  there  was  an  end  of  him,  and  aU  their 
expectations  fhnn  hun.  We  hoped  this  was  he ;  but  we 
are  fain  now  to  think  we  know  not  what,  or  to  thmk  other 
thoughts  of  him. 

Well,  bmt  at  length  he  revives,  and  rises  again }  and  now 
their  hopes  revive,  and  rise  too.  But  dieir  nepes  are  still 
of  the  same  carnal  and  low  alloy ;  still  their  minds  nm  the 
same  way  they  had  done,  ana  they  take  up  the  matter 
afiresh  where  they  had  left  it  '\Oome,  Lord,  what  say  est 
thou  now  to  this  jgreat  business  1  Wilt  thou  now  at  this 
time  restore  the  kmgdom  to  Israel  1  Now  that  thou  hast  con- 

a  tiered  this  same  death  that  hath  befallen  theti  what  canst 
^ou  not  conquer  1  Shall  the  business  be  yet  done'?"  See 
what  he  tells  them.in  this  reply  of  his ;  ''It  is  not  for  you 
to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath 
put  in  his  own  power."  What  kindness  (as  if  he  had  said) 
uod  hath  for  Israel,  in  that  respect  you  iBtimate^  it  belongs 
not  to  yon  to  know ;  it  becomes  you  not  to  inquire.  In  the 
mean  time  there  is  another  work  for  yon  to  do.  ''Yon 
shall  receive  power,  when  the  Holy  Qhost  .is  come  upon 
you,  and  you  shall  be  witnesses  to  nae  in  Jeoisalem^  dec. 
He  answers  them  first  with  a  rebuke,  and  then  with  a 
promise.  With  a  rebuke  of  that  curiosity  and  carnality, 
which  they  betrayed  in  their  question.  As  if  he  had  said, 
"  You  meddle  with  things  that  concern  you  not ;  you  too 
busily  pry,  and  with  an  eye  Ijpo  daring  and  adventurous, 
into  matters  which  Gtod  hath  purposed  to  reserve  and  hide 
fhmi  you."  But  unto  this  mild  rebuke  he  adds  also  a  gra- 
cious promise.  **  There  is  a  work  for  you  to  do  that  ia 
properly  yours,  and  which  you  have  been  designed  to,  and 
you  shall  be  fitted  and  qualified  for  it ;  and  prav  let  that 
content  you,  and  serve  your  tarn.  Your  work  ana  business 
must  be  to  be  witness-bearers  to  me,  to  my  name  and 
truth;  to  be  my  agents  to  carry  on  the  buriness  and  design 
of  that  spiritual  kingdom,  which  I  am  intent  to  establidi| 
and  promote,  and  spread  through  the  whole  worid»  And 
in  older  thereunto,  vou  shall  have  a  power  come  upon  you 
which  yoU  shall  little  understand  till  you  feel  it,  and  which 
shall  furnish  you  for  this  great  work.  You  shall  receive 
power,  after  tnat  the  Holy  Ohost  is  come  upon  you ;  and 
ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in 
all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  aad  unto  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  earth." 

You  see  then  the  occasion  anddrift  of  the  words,  which 
I  have  designed  at  present  to  speak  to ;  and  these  two 
things  (that  we  Biay  not  lose  more  time  in  any  thing  pre- 
vious) we  may  observeihMn  them,   - 

Fmer,  That  there  are  times  and  seasons  respecUBg  the 
church  of  God  in  the  world,  ivhich  the  Father  doth  reserve 
andconoeal  inhis  own  hand  and  power  fhnn  men*  And, 
*  SBooRDLri  That  they  are  not  ooneamed  to  be  solicitous 
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or  make  inqnirjr  Umching  thoae  times  and  seasons,  but  are 
to  be  patient  of  ignorance  in  reference  thereunto.  These 
I  shall  briefly  open,  and  assert  sevserally ;  and  then  apply 
them  jointly  togfether. 

Fmsr,  That  there  are  such  times  and  seasons,  that  hare 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  church  of  Qod  upon  earth, 
which  the  Father  doth  reserve  and  hide  from  men,  in  his 
own  power.  Now  here  concerning  this  we  are  to  inquire, 
what  these  times  and  seasons  are;  and  then  what  the 
hiding  of  them  in  God's  own  power  doth  import,  which 
will  serve  for  the  explication  or  this  tmth.  Aiid  then  we 
shall  let  you  see  upon  what  accounts  the  blessed  God  is 
thus  reserved  towards  men  in  this  matter,  hiding  the  events 
of  snch  times  and  seasons  in  his  own  hand  and  power ; 
and  therein  yon  may  have  some  account  of  the  reasons  of 
what  is  asserted  in  this  point    • 

As  to  the  explication  of  it,  two  things  are  to  be  spoken 
to.  namely.  I.  what  these  times  and  seasons  are;  and,  II. 
What  the  idding  of  them  in  God's  hand  and  power  is,  or 
the  putting  them  there,  as  it  is  here  expressed.  As  to  the 
former : 

I.  The  times  and  seasons  which  he  doth  so  hide,  we 
may  say  concerning  them  that  he  doth  conceal,  first,  the 
final  and  concluding  season  of  time,  the  period  and  upshot 
of  time ;  and  then,  or  each  man's  own  paxticolar  time.  He 
hides, 

1.  The  period  ofall  time  fh>m  men.  We  know  not  when 
the  season  shall  be,  that  shall  shut  up  time.  It  is  a  thing 
determined,  that  there  shall  be  such  a  season,  beyond 
which  time  shall  be  no  more.  As  that  great  angel  is 
brought  in  swearing  by  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever, 
"  that  there  should  be  time  no  longer,"  Rev.  x.  6.  But  we 
are  elsewhere  told,  that  "  of  that  day  knoweth  no  man,  no, 
not  the  Son,"  (as  man  we  must  understand  it,)  "  but  the 
Father  "  Matt.  xxiv.  36.    And, 

3.  The  period  of  our  own  times  also  he  hides,  and  keeps 
in  reserve,  as  a  thine  put  in  his  own  power,  and  not  into 
ours.  "  No  man  hath  power  over  the  spirit  to  retain  the 
spirit,  nor  hath  he  power  in  death ;  arfd  there  is  no  dis- 
charge in  that  war,"  Eccles.  viii.  8.  The  measure  of  our 
own  days  he  hath  not  put  in  our  power.  If  any  would 
hold  the  spirit  in  that  day,  or  detain  the  soul  in  the  body 
in  which  the^  live,  they  cannot  do  it.  No  man  bath  power 
over  the  spirit,  to  retain  the  spirit ;  he  must  resign  it  when 
God  commanos  it  away  j  ana  that  time  is  a  thing  he  hath 
kept  in  his  own  power.  You  have  that  expression  of  Isaac 
remarkable  to  this  purpose ;  "  I  am  old,  and  know  not  the 
day  of  my  death,"  Gen.  xxvii.  9.  Though  he  was  erown 
a  very  old  man,  and  ver^  near  to  death,  yet  he  could  not 
know  the  time :  though  it  was  so  very  near  that  he  might 
be  sure  it  could  not  be  very  far  ofi*,  vet  heprofesseth  ignor- 
ance concerning  the  time  still.  '^My  times  are  in  thv 
hand,"  (Psalm  xxxi.  15.)'saith  David.  And  into  his  hands 
he  commits  his  spirit,  as  you  have  it  in  the  fifth  verse  of 
the  same  psalm.  That  life  which  he  knew  he  could  not 
command,  he  very  willingly  commits :  he  is  well  pleased 
that  the  measuring  of  it  should  be  in  tne  hands  wherein  it 
was.  As  if  he  him  said,  "  I  desire  not  to  have  it  in  mine 
own  band ;  I  commit  my  spirit  into  tUy  hand ;  let  it  lodge 
here  in  this  tabernacle  as  long  as  thou  wilt,  and  let  it  go 
forth  when  thou  wilt;  this  power  is  better  lodged  in  thy 
hands  than  mine."    Moreover, 

There  are  contained  within  this  compass  of  time  in 
general,  or  of  our  own  time,  the  seasons  of  good  or  evil 
unto  the  church  in  general,  and  the  especial  members  of 
it  in  particular ;  which  are  for  the  most  part  unknown,  and 
reserved  in  the  hand  and  power  of  God. 

The  good  seasons  seem  to  be  morie  especially  referred  to 
here ;  tor  it  was  a  certain  good  to  the  cnurch  of  God  that 
the  apostles  were  inquisitive  about.  "  It  is  not  for  you  to 
know  the  times."  God  hath  his  set  time,  an  appointed 
timO)  wherein  to  favour  Zion,  that  may  seem  instant  and. 
at  hand  now  and  then ;  as  they  speak  in  the  lOSnd  Psalm, 
f  we  may  well  suppose  as  they  would  have  it,)  The  time  to 
favour  iZion,  yea  die  set  time,  is  come,  Ps.  cii.  13.  Me- 
thinks  it  should  be  come ;  why  should  not  the  full  time 
be  accomplished  1  If  one  may  make  an  estimate  from  the 
alGections  of  the  weU-wishers  of  Zion,  it  should  be  come. 
"  Thy  servants  take  pleasure  in  her  stones,  and  favour  the 
dust  thcKot"    But  this  could  not  be  peremptorily  said ; 


he  had  stated  the  time  of  it  with  himself:  the  appointment 
of  it  was  a  matter  in  his  own  hand  and  power.  And  by 
consequence, 

The  ill  times,  the  more  afflictive  times,  of  the  people  of 
God  are  hid,  and  pot  in  Ms  own  hand  and  power  too.  For 
supposing  that  a  good  season  be  determmed  by  him,  a 
calm,  and  more  serene  or  halcyon  season,  it  must  be  by 
consequence  in  his  hand  and  power  too  to  measure  all  the 
intend :  how  long  the  intorvening  ill  seasons  shall  last, 
how  long  it  shidl  to  that  his  people  shall  feed  npon  the 
bread  of  affliction,  and  have  their  own  tears  for  dnnk,  and 
have  men  ridiag  over  their  heads,  and  they  be  themselves 
even  as  the  street  to  them  that  pass  over.  All  that  time 
must  come  under  the  same  mensuration,  the  mensuration 
of  the  same  hand.  So  that  to  determine  when  the  church 
of  God  shall  enjoy  better  days,  and  how  long  worse  times 
shall  last,  this  they  were  to  account  and  reckon  upon,  that 
he  had  put  it  into  his  own  hand  and  power.  It  is  that 
which  we  have  an  interdict  upon  us  to  know.  "  It  concerns 
not  you  to  tamw.  trouble  not  vourselves  to  inquire,  the 
matter  is  in  good  nands."  But  tnen  we  are  to  consider  too, 

U.  What  Its  being  in  the  power  of  God  and  being  put 
there  doth  signify ;  which  last  we  are  to  consider  chiefly 
as  leading  to  the  other.  The  force  and  emphasis  of  the 
expression,  seems  to  set  Ibrth  more,  than  that  it  should 
barely  import  they  are  in  his  power ;  the  phrase  signifieth 
withal  a  positive  act  that  is  put  forth  in  reference  to  their 
being  so ;  that  is,  an  act  or  the  Divine  will  which  hath 
determined  with  itself  that  it  will  have  the  matter  so,  that 
such  times  and  seasons  shall  remain  in  his  own  hand  and 
power.  As  for  those  expressions  in  Scripture,  (hand  and 
power,)  they  explain  one  another.  The  hand  of  God  is 
nothing  ebie  but  his  power;  his  active  power,  by  which  he 
mleth  the  world,  and  changcth  times  and  seasons,  as  to 
him  seemetb  good.  But  if  you  inouire  for  a  more  distinct 
explication  of  this  matter,  how  this  power  and  hand  of 
God  exerts  itself,  in  reference  to  such  times  and  seasons  1 
Why,  it  doth  so,  1.  In  reference  to  the  existence  of  them, 
2.  To  the  discovery  of  them. 

1.  In  reference  to  their  existence :  his  power  doth  eflTect. 
and  bring  it  to  pass,  that  there  should  oe  such  times  and 
seasons,  as  he  nath  stated  and  determined  with  himself. 
And  so  more  particularly  his  power  orders  or  efifects  such 
things  as  these,  in  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  times 
and  seasons.    As, 

(1.)  The  commencement  of  them :  that  is,  when  such  a 
state  of  things,  good  or  evil,  shall  take  its  beginning ;  when 
such  a  cloud  shall  first  begin  to  arise  and  spread  itself  over 
the  horizon ;  when  it  shall  scatter  and  be  dispersed,  and  a 
bright  and  cheerful  lif  ht  spring  up ;  "  the  day-spring  from 
on  hiffh"  to  visit  the  desolate.  Tlus,  his  hand  or  power 
hath  determined.    And  then, 

(2.)  How  long  such  or  such  a  state  of  things  shall  con- 
tinue. The  duration  of  it,  its  bounds  and  limits,  are  the 
work  of  his  hand  and  power.  So  long  my  people  shall  be 
afflicted ;  as  he  did  determine  concerning  the  people  of 
Israel,  from  the  time  thit  he  spake  to  Abraham  about  that 
nmtter,  namely,  four  hundred  and  thirty  years;  and  then 
ensued  that  blessed  peaceful  calm,  and  the  glorious  and 
wonderftil  works  of  Providence,  which  did  make  way  for 
that  and  introduce  it,  whereof  the  history  afterwards  gives 
an  account.    And  again, 

(3.)  Ws  own  hand  or  power  exactly  measures  all  the 
degrees  of  good  and  evil,  that  shall  be  within  such  a  com- 
pass of  time ,  so  &s  that  there  shall  be  nothing,  more  or 
less,  than  what  his  power  orders.  For  we  are  not  to  take 
times  and  seasons  here  abstractedly ;  but  so  as  to  take  in 
the  events  of  such  times  and  seasons;  all  those  events 
which  such  times  and  seasons  go  pregnant  with.  All  the 
births  of  those  times,  of  what  kind  soever  they  be ;  his 
power  orders  every  one  so  to  come  forth^  even  as  it  doth 
eomes  forth.  He  works  all  things  accordmg  to  the  counsel 
of  his  own  wHl,  Dan.  iv.  35.    And, 

'4.)  That  hand  or  power  doth  order  all  the  occasions 

a  methods  by  whicn  snch  and  such  seasons,  with  all 
that  they  are  laden  and  burdened  with,  shall  be  brought 
about  Nothing  comes  to  pass  but  as  that  hand  or  power 
doth  direct  and  order :  not  only  the  effects,  the  thin^  that 
are  produced;  but  all  their  causes,  or  whatsoever  is  pro- 
ductive of  them.    And  we  may  add. 
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(5.)  That  the  hand  or  power  of  God  doth  also  order  all 
the  coQseqiieDces  and  dependencies,  of  any  such  times  and 
seasons.  For  there  is  stul  a  concatenation  in  providences ; 
and  nothing  falls  out  in  the  world  bat  somewhat  else  de- 
pend^ npon  it:  this  and  that  is  done  which  is  preparatory, 
and  leads  the  way  to  something  else  that  is  to  oe  done,  till 
the  end  and  the  folding  np  of  all  things ;  till  that  season 
come,  when  it  is  determined,  that  time  shall  be  no  more. 
But, 

Sl  This  hand  or  power  of  the  Father  hath  its  exercise 
not  only  in  raference  to  the  existence,  bat  also  to  the  dis- 
covery and  notification,  of  those  times  and  seasons  which 
he  haih  reserved  in  his  own  power.  That  is,  either  to  make 
them  known  beforehand  or  not,  as  he  pleaseth ;  or  else  to 
make  them  known  more  or  less  clearly  as  he  pleaseth,  with 
greater  or  less  degrees  of  obscurity  or  perspicuity,  accord- 
ing as  seems  to  him  ffood.  This  is  that  he  hath  in  his 
own  hand  and  power,  either  to  reveal  or  not  to  reveal  them, 
what  seasons  shall  oe  as  seemeth  him  eood ;  or  if  he  let 
any  li^ht  break  out  beforehand  iato  the  neads  or  hearts  of 
those  that  are  in  covenant  with  him,  tl^en  to  let  oat  so 
much  and  no  more  as  seemeth  him  good. 

And  this  may  suffice  for  the  explication  of  the  first  point. 
And  woald  you  now  have  some  reason  of  it,  why  he  doth 
thas  pat  future  times  and  seasons  in  his  own  power,  and 
keep  them  there;  why  it  is  alwajrs  his  will  and  pleasure, 
while  such  things  remain  hid  and  reserved,  that  it  should 
be  so;  the  reasons  will  partly  respect  him,  partly  our- 
selves. 

I.  Respectins[  him  there  is  a  great  reason  for  it  on  his 
prt ;  that  is,  this  twofold  reason;—!.  It  is  his  right,— 2.  It 
is  his  glorv. 

1.  It  is  his  right  to  have  Aiturity  thns  in  his  own  hand 
and  power,  it  belongs  to  him  as  he  is  Ruler  of  the  world, 
the  ^reat  Disposer  and  Orderer  of  all  things.  For  is  it 
not  mconsistent  with  sovereignty,  to  be  accountable  for 
erery  thing  one  means  to  do  1  should  there  be  no  arcana 
imperii,  noiking  kept  hid  and  secret  7  It  cannot  stand  with 
the  absoluteness,  at  least,  of  his  dominion,  and  that  power 
which  rightfully  belonss  to  him  over  the  whole  creation, 
that  there  should  be  noUiing  determined  or  done,  but  there 
must  be  previous  notice  of  it  ^ven  to  his  creatures.  He 
gires  no  account  of  any  of  his  matters  unto  anj.  And 
then, 

9.  It  is  his  glorv,  and  his  honour;  it  is  the  pecaliar 
honour  of  his  Godhead,  to  have  the  prospect  or  all  his 
works  in  view,  even  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  A 
glory  that  he  cannot  share  nor  communicate.  It  is  the 
glory  of  €>od  to  conceal  a  thing,  to  hide  things,  to  have  his 
way  in  the  dark,  so  as  that  his  footsteps  shall  not  be 
known ;  and  so  to  steer  the  course,  and  manage  the  whole 
adminbtration  of  his  government,  that  none  shall  be  able 
to  trace  him,  or  know  what  he  will  do  next ;  neither  make 
any  certain  collection  from  what  is  done,  what  shall  be 
done.  As  the  wise  man  says, "  He  hath  made  every  thing 
beautiful  in  its  time,"  (hath  ordered  all  things  in  the  aptest 
and  fittest  seasons  for  the  same,)  "  also  he  hath  set  the 
world  in  their  hearts,  so  that  no  man  can  find  the  work 
that  God  makeih  from  the  befl;inniDg  to  the  end,"  Eccles. 
iii.  11.  He  hath  set  the  worm  in  their  hearts,  so  as  that 
the  rery  world  itself,  that  is,  the  stage  on  which  are  acted 
so  many  successive  parts,  doth  become  a  blind  to  them, 
that  they  cannot  see  his  way;  nor  from  the  beginning  or 
former  things  conjecture,  or  make  any  collection  what  will 
ensue.  AsTyou  know,  the  eye  that  sees  all  things,  sees 
not  itself.  He  hath  set  the  world  in  their  heart,  the  seat 
of  prudence,  understanding,  wisdom,  and  knowledge ;  but 
the  object  is  so  close  to  thelaculty  that  it  cannot  see.  They 
cannot  see  what  is  done  in  the  world  so  near  thenL  so  as 
to  be  able  to  discern  and  make  inferences  from  any  former 
things,  to  any  future  things  vet  to  be  done,  at  least  wise  as 
to  the  timing  of  them,  which  our  text  referreth  chiefly  to. 
"  Such  a  thmff  was  done  such  a  time,  tharefore  such  a 
thing  will  be  done  such  a  time." 

This  then  is  his  pecaliar  and  singular  glory,  that  he  can 
outdo  apprehension,  and  counterwork  the  conjectures  and 
guesses  even  of  all  men.  Sometimes  such  a  state  of  things, 
according  to  all  visible  human  appearances,  seems  instant; 
it  may  be  nothing  but  gloominess,  darkness,  and  horror  is 
to  be  looked  for  at  such  a  time,  according  to  all  the  prog- 


nostics we  can  have;  and  lo  t  by  a  ooiek  turn  of  provi- 
dence, most  unexpected  a  bnght  lightsome  season  is 
brought  forth  in  view.  'Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
ternal ^>pearanees  ave  fair  and  pleasing;  men  are  ready 
to  cry  nothing  bot  Peace,  peace ;  and  then  a  sudden  cloud 
arises,  and  spreads  itself  over  all,  out  of  which  nothing  but 
storms  and  tempests  ensue.  And  so  doth  the  proviiUBce 
of  Qod,  as  waff  aptly  expressed  by  the  poet,  seem  to  flt>ort 
with  men ;  ludere  in  kumams  rebus.  God  doth,  as  it  were, 
glory  over  men  in  this  kind,  by  giving  them  to  see,  how 
by  letting  such  appearances  come  into  view  he  can  raise 
fears  and  scatter  them;  or  excite  sach  and  such  proba- 
bilities to  make  persons  full  of  hopes,  and  preaentlj  dash 
them,  that  men  may  know  the  Lora  omnipotent  reigneth. 
There  is  no  searching  his  understanding;  he  is  not  ccqpa^ 
ble  of  beiiw  prescribed  unto.  None  can  direct  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lora;  it  runs  the  most  unthought-of  wajrs  in  its  d^ 
posal  and  management  of  things.  This  then  is  reason 
enough  as  to  God;  it  is  his  ri^ht  to  have  the  disposal  of 
times  and  seasons ;  and  then  it  is  his  glory  wherein  his  ex*- 
cellency  doth  shine  and  discover  itself,  and  shows  how  far 
he  transcends  all  the  thoughts  and  apprehensions  of  men; 
how  far  his  thoughts  are  aiwve  our  thoughts,  and  his  ways 
abore  our  ways.    And, 

II.  There  is  reason  too,  in  reference  to  his  people,  why 
it  should  be  so;  that  is,  it  is  their  great  advantage  theU  thus 
it  should  be.    As, 

1.  That  they  may  not  be  diverted  from  their  proper  work 
and  business,  the  work  they  have  to  do  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  hour  to  hour ;  which  certainly  they  would  be, 
if- they  had  the  range  of  all  future  times  open  to  them. 
They  would  be  taken  off  ftom,  minding  their  present  busi- 
ness; and  spend  their  time  in  continual  profitless  ranges, 
to  and  fro,  m  the  futurities  that  should  lis  open,  and  pre- 
sent a  vast  prospect  to  them.    And  again, 

3.  That  they  may  not  be  disquieted ;  for  certaiEly  it 
would  be  a  very  gr^  dirauietment  to  the  mind  of  a  good 
man,  if  he  did  know  all  things  that  should  fall  out  in  the 
compass  of  time,  even  his  own  time.  But  I  hasten  to  the 
other  thing,  and  therefore  enlarge  not  further  here. 

Secondlv,  The  second  point  was  this  ^  We  are  not  con- 
cerned, and  therefore  should  not  be  solicitous  to  inquire, 
or  know  much  of  these  reserved  times  and  seasons,  which 
he  hath  so  put  and  hid  in  his  own  hand  and  power;  "  It 
is  not  for  ^ou  to  know  the  times,"  dkc  And  here  we  may 
reckon  it  is  not  for  us, 

I.  As  being  none  of  our  right,  it  belongs  not  onto  us$ 
we  can  claim  no  sUch  thing.    And, 

II.  As  being  no  way  for  our  advantage.  It  can  profit 
us  nothing.  What  should  we  get  by  it '^  It  is  therefore 
not  for  us.  God  hath  so  disposed  the  state  of  things,  and 
the  way  of  his  dispensation  towards  us  men,  over  whom 
he  is  Grovemor,  as  not  to  please  and  gratify  our  humour  | 
but  to  do,  in  reference  to  his  own,  what  mav  make  for  their 
real  advantage.  Bot  what  shall  we  be  the  better  for  know- 
in?  what  God  will  do,  what  times  or  seasons  «hall  come 
eimer  of  good  or  evil  %    I  add  further, 

III.  It  would  be  our  great  disadvantage,  and  a  prqudice 
to  us.    For, 

1.  It  would  multiply  our  troubles.  For  do  not  we 
know  how  apt  we  are  to  forecast  troubles  to  ourselves  t 
When  we  are  not  sure  they  will  come,  yet  our  minds  will 
not  be  withheld  from  a  most  tormenting  anticipation  of 
evil,  and  possible  troubles ;  (we  do  not  know  thev  are 
certainly  future,  but  we  apprehiend  them  possible;)  and 
so  that  which  God  would  have  us  sufier  but  once,  we  sufier 
a  thousand  times.  We  oos[ht  to  admire  here  the  Divine 
wisdom  and  mercy  in  conjunction,  upon  this  occasion; 
that  he  doth  not  let  us  have  anymore  knowledge  than 
what  wiU  suit  with  oar  power  in  such  things.  What  a 
dreadful  concurrence  would  it  be  in  us  between  infinite 
knowledge  and  finite  power  I  Could  we  know  all  things, 
and  yet  do  but  this  or  that;  if  a  man  should  have  the 
knowledge  of  such  and  such  things  to  oome,  but  no  power 
to  prevent  it ;  (as  alas  t  what  can  our  impotency  do  t)  how 
dreadful,  I  say,  would  this  be! 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  compassion  in  this ;  that  since 
it  belongs  to  our  state  as  creatures  to  be  able  to  do  but 
little,  to  he  meie  dependencies,  impotent  things,  that  there- 
fore we  should  not  have  foreknowledge  of  what  it  would 
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be  ailictire  to  us  to  foreknow.  We  aie  therefi)re  pat 
under  a  restrictioEi  that  comes  so  close  to  us,  as  to  stand 
betwixt  OS  and  to-morrow.  "Take  no  thoaght  for  the 
morroWjsafficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof/'  Biatt. 
vl  34.  We  are  not  to  range  with  aflUcting  thoughts  so  far 
as  to  the  next  day.  Thou  wilt  have  enough  in  this  day  to 
trouble  thee  with,  never  let  thysolicitude  be  conrersant 
about  the  acces8i<»s  of  time.  We  foolish  creatures  should 
ibteh  the  troubles  of  all  our  days  into  every  day.  if  we 
could  foreknow  what  is  to  come.  Take  then  no  thought 
for  to-morrow ;  it  is  enough  for  you  that  you  have  One  to 
thiiiJc  of  yon,  and  care  fer  you.  And  it  will  make  most 
for  your  advantage  to  be  looked  upon  by  him  every  day ; 
who  will  make  your  strength  to  be  sufficient  for  each  day 
when  it  comes.    And  then, 

S.  As  it  would  be  a  pr^udice  to  us  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  afflictions,  so  in  the  diminution  of  mercies.  For 
there  is  a  great  accent  of  pleasure  and  delightfViIness  cer- 
tainly added  to  them  by  the  sniprisingness  of  them,  when 
they  come  most  unexpectedly.  How  gratefhl  is  a  bright, 
warm,  refreshing  sun,  shining  all  on  a  sudden  out  of  a 
thick  dismal  cloud !  Memorable  things  have  been  done 
for  the  church  of  God  that  they  looked  not  for;  such 
things  as  eye  had  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  had  it 
entered  into  their  hearts  to  conceive,  or  which  they  could 
form  no  conception  of  beforehand.  "  Who  would  have 
looked  (said  they)  for  such  a  day  as  this  is  V*  How  sweet 
is  a  mercy  that  comes  unknown,  unlooked  for !  '*  When 
the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of  Zion,  we  were  like 
them  that  dream.  Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with  laofh- 
ter,  and  our  tongue  with  singing,"  Ps.  cxxvi.  1, 3.  God 
so  provides  in  this  matter,  that  nothing  of  the  gust  and 
sweetness  of  mercy  shall  be  lost  to  his  people ;  tbey  shall 
have  it  with  the  Best  and  highest  8etK>fr  or  advantage. 
Now, 

To  make  some  brief  use  of  all  that  we  have  observed, 
taken  togedier ;  we  may  learn  hence, 

I.  That  there  is  an  aptness  in  the  spirits  of  men,  even 
of  good  men,  to  be  very  inquisitively  pinning  into  futurity, 
beyond  what  God  hath  tbooght  fit  to  reveal  and  put  out 
of  his  own  hand  and  power,  as  to  the  discovery  thereof. 
"  Lord,  wilt  thou"  (say  his  disciples)  "  at  this  time  restore 
the  kingdom  to  Israel  V*  wilt  thou  do  it  now  1  It  would 
not,  it  seems,  satisfy  them  or  serve  their  turn,  to  have 
some  understanding,  such  as  they  might  collect  A'om  the 
prophets,  whom  ihey  had  in  their  hands,  that  God  had  a 
kind  thought  towards  Israel,  had  not  utterly  cast  off  his 
people :  they  cannot  be  content  to  know  only  so  much ; 
but,  Lord  t  shall  it  be  nowt  Wilt  thou  now  restore  th,e 
loEUEdom  to  Israeli 

That  disposition  of  spirit,  since  it  is  so  natural,  ought  to 
be  watched  and  repressed;  and  as  we  find  any  hankering 
in  our  own  spirits  this  way,  we  should  see  to  it  that  they 
meet  with  their  seasonable  and  due  rebukes,  even  from 
our  own  animadversions.  We  are,  when  a  suffering  time 
is  upon  us,  very  impatiently  set  upon  it  to  know  when  it 
shaU  be  over.  If  we  have  any  expectation  of  a  good  time, 
oh  I  but  when  shall  it  be  1  Thos  we  would  bring  God  to 
our  punctilio,  and  to  our  very  tuner.  Upon  sach  niceties 
would  we  be  with  him,  so  apt  are  we  to  do6fe  with  the 
ffreat  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  "  That  which  I  would 
have,  shall  it  be  now  1  or  when  shall  it  be  1  This  is  that 
I  would  be  rid  or  fireed  of,  but  wheni  How  long  must  I 
bearl  how  long  must  I  waiti"  This  now  is  undutiful, 
and  stands  not  with  that  creaturely  submission,  that  is  be- 
longing and  proper  to  our  state :  much  less  with  the  spirit 
of  a  child ;  tnat  tractableness,  resignation,  pelding  in  all 
things  to  the  Father's  pleasure  and  wisdom,  which  is  most 
agr^able  to  that  relation.    And  again, 

II.  We  may  learn  hence,  diat  times  or  seasons,  whether 
they  be  gooa  or  evil  to  a  people,  fall  not  out  to  them 
casually,  or  bv  chance ;  but  they  remain  in  the  hand  and 
power  of  Goo.  We  are  too  apt  to  let  our  spirits  work 
many  times  as  if  we  thong:ht  such  and  such  things  came 
to  pass  bv  casualty.  For  if  any  ill  state  of  things  come 
upon  us,  now  apt  are  we  to  aggravate  the  evil  of  it  to  our- 
selves, saying ;  ^"  Had'  it  not  been  for  such  a  thin^,  this  had 
not  come ;  this  mi^t  have  been  kept  off;  if  it  had  not 
been- for  the  miscarriage  of  this  instrument,  our  case  had 
not  been  so  bad.    If  it  were  not  for  this  or  that  unhappy 


accident,  all  had  been  Well  enough."  Alas !  we  forget, 
these  things  are  in  his  hand  and  power  that  overrules  and 
orders  all,  that  it  is  not  blind  cnance  that  regulates  the 
world,  but  the  counsel  and  wisdom  of  God  that  run 
through  the  compass  of  all  evei:;ts,  and  hath  the  conduct 
of  all  things. 

III.  We  may  also  learn,  that  men  have  it  not  in  their      | 
hand  and  power  to  order  times  and  seasons  of  good  and 
evil,  to  God's  peoplci  as  they;  please.    We  may  sometimes      I 
seem  to  have  that  apprehension  ourselves ;  and  if  we  hare      \ 
not,  some  may  have  an  apprehension,  that  it  is  in  their      I 
hand  and  power  to  diroose  and  measure  out  good  and      i 
evil,  to  the  children  of  God.  as  they  will.    No,  God  hath      ' 
not  let  the  reinsgo  yet,  he  hath  the  times  and  seasons  in      j 
his  own  power.    Say  ihejr  sometimes,  *'  We  will  pursue, 
we  will  overtake,  and  we  will  divide  the  spoil,  we  shall  have 
our  will  over  them."  when  God  hath  nol  said  so:  and  his 
will  and  work  shall  stand  against  and  above  theirs.    And 
take  we  heed  of  our  attributmg  too  much  to  creatures,  that      \ 
what  men  have  a  mind  to,  shall  be ;  or  what  they  have  no 
mind  to.  shall  not  be.    There  is  a  God  in  heaven  that 
changetn  the  times  and  seasons  as  he  seeth  good.    And, 
for  the  shutting  up  of  all,  let  us  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
and  upon  what  hath  been  spoken  to  you,  take  in  the  close 
these  few  counsels. 

1.  Let  us  labour  to  trust  in  him,  who  hath  all  the  times 
and  seasons  which  concern  us,  and  his  peoplei  and  the 
world,  in  his  own  hand  and  power.  Have  we  not  reason 
enough  to  do  so,  and  encouragement  enough  1  And  so 
though  we  be  blind  and  cannot  see  the  product  of  to- 
morrow ;  know  not  what  a  day  will  bring  forth ;  we  shall 
have  him  to  be  eyes  to  us.  He  will  be  eyes  to  the  blind, 
if  they  will  but  trust  in  him.  As  when  a  blind  person  is 
led  by  another,  he  useth  that  person's  e^es  who  leads  him* 
Let  him  lead  us  on  from  daj  to  day,  time  to  time,  season 
to  season.  We  cannot  see  with  our  own  eyes,  but  is  it  not 
better  for  us  that  we  have  better  eyes  to  see  with  7  For 
we  have  one  to  see  for  us,  who  seeth  infinitely  better  than 
we.  We  know  not  the  product  of  the  next  day,  or 
week;  bat  is  it  not  enough  that  he  knoweth  the  event  of 
all  future  tim^  and  that  he  orders  all  things  with  exact 
judgment  t  "  He  is  a  Rock,  his  work  is  perfect,  all  his 
ways  are  judgment,"  (Deat  xxxii.  4.^  or  reason :  the  most 
exquisite  reason,  that  is,  the  result  or  deliberation,  and  the 
most  concocted  thoughts.  Deliberation,  it  is  true,  can 
have  no  place  with  him,  who  is  the  most  absolutely  uerfect 
Beine :  but  that  which  is  equivalent  is  intended  to  be  sig- 
nified oy  the  applying  it  to  him.  He  sees  with  one  view 
all  the  connexions  of  things ;  and  so  is  able  to  outdo  them 
who  reason  but  by  degrees,  and  by  recollecting  of  things 
after  things,  so  as  to  make  a  judgment  at  last«  "  Our  God 
is  a  God  of  judgment:  blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for 
him,"  Isa.  xxx.  18.  To  every  thing  there  is  time  and 
judnnent.  He  doth  particularly  state  the  time  and  season, 
applieth  to  every  thing  its  proper  time  when  it  is  most  fit 
it  should  fall  out^  and  then  it  will  so  do  to  the  best  pur- 
pose. Trust  in  him,  I  say,  who  hath  all  future  times  and 
seasons  in  his  own  hand  and  power.  The  Father  hath 
put  them  all  in  his  own  hand  and  power.  Father  1  that  is 
an  expression  of  love,  tenderness,  compassion,  and  care. 
Is  he  not  fit  to  be  trusted  then  1 

3.  Submit  to  him,  who  hath  all  things  and  seasons  in 
his  power;  resign,  I  say,  and  yield  the  matter  to  him. 
Subdue  an  unquiet,  turbulent  heart ;  beat  down  all 
wayward  and  perverse  reasonings.  Father  is  a  name  of 
authority,  as  well  as  love.  The  Father  hath  put  all  things 
in  his  hand  and  power ;  he  who  is  the  Head  of  the  family, 
that  great  family,  which  is  made  up  of  heaven  and  earth. 
And  are  you  coildren  of  that  family^  and  will  you  not 
allow  that  he  orders  the  timing  of  thmgs  as  to  him  seem- 
eth  meet. 

3.  Since  you  cannot  know  his  times  and  seasons,  pray 
labour  to  know  your  own.  Since  you  cannot  know  the 
times  and  seasons  whieh  he  hath  put  in  his  own  hand  and 

Eower.  know  those  that  he  hath  appointed  to  you.  Though 
e  hath  hid  from  you  those  seasons  of  fliture  events,  in  Uie 
contingencies  of  the  world,  yet  he  hath  not  hid  from  you 
the  duty  of  all  seasons  and  events.  This  is  our  time. 
I  "Your  time  is  alway  ready,"  saith  Christ;  (John  vii.  6.) 
I  that  is,  the  present  time  is  ours,  that  he  hath  put  as  a  prize 
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into  OUT  hands;  the  proaent  time  f«r  prawnt  work,  if  we 
have  wisdom  and  hearts  to  make  use  of  it. 

It  is  a  dreadful  thing  not  to  know  onr  own  time.  "  For 
man,"  says  the  jpreacner.  "  also  knoweth  not  his  time," 
Eccles.  ix.  12.  That  was  the  miserable  state  of  Jerusalem ; 
they  knew  not  the  time  of  their  visitation.  For  oar  Saviour 
beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,  considering  what  was 
comings  upon  it.  Enemies  should  begirt  it  round  about, 
such  and  such  rains  should  befall  it,  and  all  becaose  thej 
did  not  know  in  their  day  the  things  that  did  belong  to  their 
peace ;  bat  now  they  were  hid  from  their  eyes,  Luke^ix. 
41,42.  Thouhadst  agood  time,  asifhe  hadsaid,  ifthoa 
wouldst  have  known  it.  We  are  barred  up  as  to  future 
time;  bat  we  are  bid  to  know  the  present  time,  and  what 
God  calls  for  at  our  hands  therein.  We  may  Imow  when 
it  is  a  time  to  mooin,  and  when  to  r^oice ;  when  to  weep^ 
and  when  to  be  meny  and  pleasant 

He  points  oat  to  us  our  more  extraordinary  praying 
seasons,  if  we  woald  bat  observe  the  Anger  of  Providence, 
and  taike  notice  of  his  indications.  It  is  a  lamentable  ease, 
when  we  cannot  understand  the  time  of  sneh  a  thing ; 
when  we  cannot  know  this  is  a  time  for  such  work,  and 
this  for  sach  work.  Tha  present  time  points  out  such  and 
such  work  that  we  should  be  intent  upon.  We  cannot 
indeed  know  these  reserved  times  and  seasons ;  let  nsthen 
know  the  times  that  are  left  open  to  oar  view.  As  now 
this  present  time  is  come,  but  do  we  know  what  ought  to 
be  the  work  of  this  time  1  Gk>d  hath  ordered  for  us  this 
time,  this  season  to  be  waiting  for  him,  hambling  ourselves 
before  him.  The  season  tells  ns  what  the  working  of  our 
sools  shoald  be  now  at  this  tune;  what  there  should  be 
of  hnmiliation  $  what  of  striving  and  wrestling 'with  God ; 
what  endeavours  to  take  hold  of  him,  that  we  may  yet 
keep  him  with  us,  while  we  have  him.  It  is  a  happy 
thing  to  be  able  to  know  a  praying  day,  when  it  comes: 
to  know  it  so  as  to  answer  it  by  a  suitable  fhune  ana 
temper  of  spirit 

So  also  vou  are  expecting  shortly  another  good  time^  a 
season  of  orawing  nigh  unto  God,  and  to  converse  with 
him  and  with  your  great  Redeemer,  even  at  his  own  tar 
blc.  If  God  do  order  for  jrou  that  season,  that  will  tell 
yoa  what  disposition  of  spirit  there  must  be ;  and  you 
oaght  to  be  forecasting,  that  you  may  have  a  temper  and 
disposition  of  spirit  Suitable  to  such  a  season,  and  the  work 
of  It  If  you  have  the  season,  it  will  then  prove  a  blessed 
season ;  and  if  you  shoald  be  deprived  of  it,  yet  all  these 
sweet  gracious  workings  of  spirit  will  not  be  lost,  they 
will  be  a  rich  advantage  to  yoa  even  in  reference  to  a  Ai- 
ture  holy  coarse.  Oh  then,  if  you  cannot  know  God's 
time,  laXioar  to  know  your  own^  the  present  time  for  pre- 
sent work,  that  be  seems  to  call  yoa  to.  And  then  I  add 
in  the 

4.  And  last  place,  since  you  cannot  look  fkr  into  future 
time,  look  more  into  eternity,  over  and  beyond  all  time. 
For  it  is  only  fnturetime  that  God  hath  shut  up  f^om  you; 
while  he  leaves  eternity  open  to  you.  He  would  have  yoa 
look  over  time  into  a  vast  and  boundless  eternitv.  Look 
then  not  to  the  thincs  that  are  seen  and  temporal,  Tthings 
measored  by  time,)  but  to  the  things  unseen  and  eter- 
nal! And  doing  so,  this  will  be  your  great  advantage 
and  gain ;  vou  will  find  that  though  the  outward  man 
should  perisn,  (as  there  will  come  a  crash  upon  all  our 
earthly  tabernacles,  and  down  they  must,^  the' inward  man 
win  be  renewed  day  b^  day.  If,  then,  the  outward  man 
wOl  perish,  let  it  pensh;  if  it  will  go  down,  let  it  go; 
there  is  somewhat  we  shall  gain  by  that  loss.  In  the 
mean  while  we  shall  in  our  souls  be  renewing  strength 
day  by  day,  if  we  keep  our  eve  open  to  etemi^ ;  to  that 
unseen  state  of  things  within  the  vail,  whither  he  hath  led 
the  way,  who  is  our  great  Forerunner  to  the  glory  that  is 
to  be  revealed;  with  which  glory  the  sufferings  of  the 
present  time,  this  now,  are  not  to  be  compared ;  not  to  be 
named  in  the  same  day,  with  that  felicity  which  accrues 
to  us  hereafter.  In  a  word,  what  we  now  suffer,  within 
the  compass  of  time,  cannot  bear  any  parallel  with  that 
glory  ana  blessedness  which  is  to  come  after  time  is  done. 
Let  us  therefore  in  the  mean  while  seriously  mind  these 
thills. 

•rtmOmi  itgahMdMlwil  HfcH.  Fabwaiy  Wh,  wa 
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I  SHALL  detain  you  very  little  about  the  context  In 
the  foregoing  verse  the  apostle  speaks  of  a  certain  treasure 
which  was  committed  to  earthen  vessels,  with  this  design, 
that  the  excellency  of  the  power  might  be  ofCtod;  (hat  is, 
might  appear  to  be  of  God,  and  not  of  men.  what  this 
treasure  was  you  may  collect  from  the  6th  verse.  "  God, 
who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowleage  of 
the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  Now  "  this 
treasare,"  saith  he,  "we  have  in  earthen  vessels:"  that  is, 
the  light  of  the  knowled)^  of  the  glory  of  God,  shinine  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Chnst:  conveyed  in  and  throi^  a 
Mediator,  and  discovered  in  the  Gospel.  It  is  a  treasure 
of  light  whereof  he  speaks,  a  treasure  of  glorious  light 
And  this  is  that  whicn  he  said  was  put  into  earthen  ves- 
sels^ intrusted  to  the  ministerial  disposition  of  very  mean, 
and  very  weak  and  fragile  instruments.  And  that  upon 
this  account,  that  all  might  see  that  the  excellency  of  the 
power  was  of  God,  and  not  of  them ;  that  there  was  some- 
what more  ^an  human  in  the  matter,  that  .such  effects,  as 
he  had  spoken  of  in  the  close  of  the  foregoing  chapter, 
shoald  follow  that  dispensation  they  were  intrusted  with. 
Where  also  it  is  by  the  way  intimated,  that  this  same 
treasure  is  not  a  treasure  of  mere  light ;  feeble,  ineffectual 
notions,  that  were  apt  only  to  reach  the  mind  of  a  man, 
and  stay  there  as  the  matter  of  contemplation  only ;  but  it 
is  a  certain  vital,  vigorous  light,  whereof  he  speaks,  a  light 
that  carries  power,  efficacy,  and  a  transforming  influence 
along  with  it  The  light  of  that  glory  which,  being  beheld, 
chaneeth  souls  into  the  same  likeness,  from  glory  to  glory. 
This  light  we  have,  this  treasure  of  glorious  light,  in  earthen 
vessels;  that  so  the  excellency  of  that  power,  which  ac- 
companieth  this  light,  may  appear  to  be  of  Gkxl,  and  not 
of  men :  that  all  who  observe  it  may  be  convinced,  and 
constrained  to  confess  something  divine  in  it,  when  such 
things  are  discovered  and  held  forth  to  men,  as  work  at 
the  rate,  which  the  Gospef  dispensaiion  was  designed  to  do, 
and  did  actually  do. 

And  then  in  the  words  that  we  are  to  speak  unto,  and 
those  that  follow,  he  giveth  a  proof  and  demonstration  of 
the  excellency  or  the  power,  tnat  did  accompany  and  ^ 
with  the  Gospel  light  wherever  it  reached  its  end,  and  did 
the  work  to  which  it  was  designed;  and  to  which  it  was 
also  in  its  own  nature  adaptea  and  made  suitable.  Let 
this  b^  a  proof  to  you  (as  if  he  had  said)  that  there  is  a 
certain 'excellency  of  power  accompan3ring  that  light, 
which  we  are  appointed  to  convey  to  the  world ;  namely, 
that  we.  who  are  thus  intrusted,  tnough  we  are  but  a  com- 
pany or  earthen  vessels,  are  not  for  all  that  presently 
knocked  asunder,  by  being  on  every  side  struck  at  and 
dashed  a^fainst.  "  We  are,  indeed,  troubled  on  every  side, 
yet  not  distressed ;  we  are  perplexed,  bat  not  in  despair ; 
persecated,  but  not  forsaken ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroy- 
ed.'' Certainly  there  was  somewhat  more  than  ordinair 
in  this  matter,  that  a  little  light  shoald  so  preserve  vessels 
of  earth,  that  they  could  not  be  broken.  There  was  an 
excellency  of  power  went  alon^  with  it.  And  this  is 
brought  lor  a  proof  of  it,  that  their  spirits  were  sustained 
and  upheld  in  defiance  of  surrounding  troubles.  Our 
spirits  are  not  broken,  we  are  still  where  we  werjB,  what- 
ever assaults  are  made  upon  us  f^om'  without  This  is 
that  which  the  apostle  says  here,  and  is  manifestly  the  de- 
sign and  scope  of  the  words. 

And  in  these  and  the  following  words  we  have  the 
apostle  very  curiously  criticising^  about  the  degree  of  the 
amictions,  which  he,  and  others  m  his  circumstances,  were 
exposed  to,'  or  the  extent  and  limits  of  them ;  that  they 
reached  so  far,  to  a  cettain  point  or  degree,  but  no  further. 
And  he  makes,  as  you  see,  a  fourfold  distinction  between 
trouble  on  every  side,  and  distress ;  perplexity,  and  de- 
spair ;  persecution,  and  desertion  j  dejection,  and  destruc- 
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tion :  yielding  the  fonner  as  to  each  of  these,  bat  denying 
the  latter. 

And  as  to  this  passage  which  we  hare  chosen  to  speak 
unto,  "  We  are  tronblra  on  crexy  side,  yet  not  distressed :" 
we  are  to  consider  the  sobject,  that  is  common  to  this,  and 
ail  the  rest;  and  then  what  is  sAid  aboat  it  by  way  of 
affirmation,  and  by  way  of  negation. 

It  is  very  true,  the  apostle  doth  more  directly  speak 
here  of  a  particular  subject ;  that  is.  of  such  ]>er8ons  as 
were  intrusted  with  the  ministry  ana  dispensation  of  the 
gospel :  '*  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  ressels,  ws 
are  troubled  on  every  side,'*  &c  But  yet  the  same  persons 
were  considerable  too  in  a  capacity,  that  was  common  to 
them  with  all  other  Christians.  And  he  speaks  in  that 
guise  before,  of  something  that  must  be  understood  as 
common  to  Christians  in  general ;  and  not  appropriated  to 
ministers  only:  and  that  is,  the  haying  the  light  to  shine 
into  their  hearts:  that  "light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  Qod,  in  tne  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  This  was  not 
peculiar  unto  them  alone.  It  having  shone  first  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  apostles;  from  thence,  as  its  in- 
strument, this  light  was  further  conveyed,  and  transmitted 
unto  others.  We  take  "  we"  therefore  in  that  more  ex- 
clusive sense^  or  as  it  holds  forth  to  us  a  lai^er  subject : 
namely,  Christians  as  such,  who  are  so  in  smcerity  ana 
truth ;  and  I  would  observe  to  you. 

That  it  is  very  possible  to  be  encompassed  with  sur- 
rounding troubles,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  in 
distress.  Or,  if  we  take  it  with  application  to  the  subject: 
sincere  Christians,  even  then,  when  they  are  surrounded 
with  troubles  on  every  side,  may  jei  be  exempted  from 
distress ;  ma^  be  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed. 
And  that  this  may  be  more  distinctly  spoken  to,  we  are  to 
consider, 

FmsT.  Of  whom  this  is  said. 

Secondly,  What  it  is  that  is  said  of  them.    And, 

Tbirdlv,  Upon  what  grounds. 

First,  We  are  to  consider  of  whom  this  is  said.  I 
have  alreadv  in  ^^eneral  told  you,  that  we  may  justly  ex- 
tend it  to  all  Christians  that  are  sincere ;  that  is,  who  are 
entirely  such,  and  who  faithfully  persevere. 

t  To  those,  who  are  entirely  such,  or  are  Christians 
throughout :  who  do  not  content  themselves  with  this  or 
that  piece  of  religion ;  but  have  gotten  the  whole  and  en- 
tire frame  of  it.  It  is  very  po^ible,  that  the  whole  of 
religion  may  not.  by  these  troubles  on  eveiy  side,  be  struck 
at  all  at  once.  But  if  a  man  be  an  entire  Christian,  by  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  integral  parts  which  belong  to  such 
a  character,  it  is  likely  that  he  will  some  time  or  other 
find  himself  troubled  on  every  side;  and  yet  may  find 
himself  also  exempted  from  aistress.  The  apostle  tells 
us,  that  "  all  that  will  live  ^odly  in  Christ  Jesus,  shall 
suffer  persecution,''  9  Tim.  iii.  13.  It  was  possible  to  be 
a  sober  man,  and  a  pious  man,  (as  pietv  went  in  the  pagan 
world,)  and  yet  not  be  persecuted.  But  if  a  man  would 
be  a  godly  man  in  Jesus  Christ ;  if  he  would  add  Chris- 
tianity, in  that  state  of  things,  and  at  that  time,  to  his 
profession  of  piety;  then,  as  if  the  apostle  had  said,  let 
nim  look  to  it,  he  will  be  persecuted ;  and  then  he  had 
need  to  look  to  this  also,  that  he  be  not  distressed. 

II.  The  true  Christian  of  whom  we  speak  is  also  one 
that  faithfully  perseveres.  Having  been  once  an  entire 
Christian,  by  the  concurrence  of  aU  that  was  requisite  to 
make  him  so»  he  continues  to  be  what  once  he  was. 
Otherwise,  by  laying  aside  this  or  that  piece  of  religion, 
when  that  comes  to  expose  him  to  danger,  the  case  woula 
be  altered.  He  neither  would  be  exposed  to  affliction,  nor 
so  much  need  the  support.  If  I  did  preach  circumcision, 
says  the  apostle,  when  the  doing  or  that  was  so  great  a 
salvo  to  a  man,  why  should  I  then  sufier  persecution  t  I 
should  then  be  liable  to  no  trouble,  the  ofience  of  the 
cross  being  ceased,  Oal.  v.  11.  "  It  were"  (as  if  he  had 
said)  "  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  avoid  the  strolre,  if  I  could 
waive  such  a  particular  piece  of  Christian  truth,  and  such 
a  part  of  Christian  duty ;  as  this  very  juncture  of  time 
did  challenge  my  ownine  and  asserting  even  to  the  ut- 
most hazard.  I  were  well  enough  if  I  could  dispense  in 
this  matter :  but  because  I  cannot,  the  ofifence  of  the  cross 
is  not  likely  to  cease ;  I  shall  have  that  in  my  way  if  I 
were  apt  to  stumble  at  it." 


Secondly,  We  are  next  to  consider  what  it  is  that  is 
here  said  of  these  persons.  Something  is  said  aflimuttively, 
to  show  the  extent  <^the  present  affliction  ;.and  something 
n^;atively,  to  show  the  limitation  of  it. 

I.  That  which  is  said  by  way  of  afflrmatian,  and  to 
show  how  far  the  present  affliction  did  extend,  is  this ; 
**  We  are  troubled  on  every  side."  It  reached  so  far  as  to 
give  trouble  on  every  side.  Here  we  are  to  consider  what 
sort  of  trouble  that  is,  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  it ;  then 
in  respect  of  the  degree  of  it. 

I.  in  respect  of  Uie  nature  of  it,  it  is  plain  it  was  ex 
temal  trouble.  The  very  word  there  uaea,  oXi^dpcMi,  sig- 
nifieth  dashing  a  thing  from  without  As  the  beating  and 
allision  of  the  waves  against  a  rock  make  no  trouble  m  the 
rock,  no  commotion  there ;  but  a  great  deal  of  noise, 
elamiour,  and  tumult,  round  about  it.  That  is  the  sort  ot 
trouble  which  that  word  in  its  primary  signification  holds 
forth  to  us;  and  which  the  circumstances  of  the  text  de- 
clare to  be  the  signification  of  the  thing  here  meant  And 
then  we  have  next  to  consider, 

d.  The  degree  of  this  same  trouble ;  or  what  is  inti- 
mated concerning  it  in  the  expression  "  on  every  side."  It 
is  very  true  indeed  we  are  not  necessitated,  by  the  literal 
import  of  the  expression  there  used,  (royri,)  to  read  it 
thus.  We  may  as  well  read  it,  troubled  in  all  things, 
troubled  in  all  kinds,  or  at  all  times.    The  universal  ex- 

S-ession  is  capable  of  any  of  these  additions,  whereof 
ere  is  none  expressed  in  the  text.  It  may  therefore  mean 
a  great  variety  of  those  external  troubles  that  we  are  liable 
to:  such  as  we  find  the  apostle  making  a  distinct  enume- 
ration of  pretty  frequently;  as  in  the  3  Cor.  xi.  22.  and 
onward,  and  so  elsewhere.  And  also  the  expression  may 
import  the  continuedness  of  such  troubles  running  along 
with  us  in  our  course.  We  are  always  troubled,  surround- 
ed with  trouble^  always  filled  with  it.  "  In  every  city, 
bonds  and  afiUctions  abide  me,"  says  St.  Paul,  Acts  xx.  23. 
This  is  said  by  way  of  affirmation,  to  show  the  extent  of 
this  affliction.    And  then, 

II.  By  way  of  negation,  to  show  the  limitations  of  this 
affliction,  it  is  said  that  it  did  not  arrive  to  distress.  That 
is  the  thing  denied  of  this  subject  While  trouble  on 
every  side  is  confessed,  the  apostle,  I  say,  denies  their 
being  actually  distressed  on  this  account  And  Uiere  the 
word  used  (r<y«x"P^f  ""^  signifieth  such  a  kind  of  strait- 
ening as  dotii  infer  a  difficulty  of  drawine  breath :  that  a 
man  is  so  compressed  that  he  cannot  tell  now  to  breathe ; 
that  is  the  native  import  of  the  word.  As  if  he  had  said. 
We  are  not  reduced  to  that  extremity,  by  all  the  troubles 
that  surround  us :  but  we  can  breathe  well  enough  for  all 
that.  Properly  there  are  meant,  by  this  thing  denied,  two 
degrees  or  steps  of  inward  trouble.    As, 

1.  That  it  is  trouble  that  doth  not  reach  the  heart  For 
that  is  a  distressing  trouble  which  does  so,  which  cuts  and 
wounds  the  heart  But  it  does  not  touch  there,  as  is  the 
import  of  that  expression  in  the  %nd  Psahn,  "  In  the 
floods  of  great  waters  they  shall  not  come  nigh  unto  him," 
Psal.  xxxii.  6.  That  is  strange  that  floods  of  waters 
should  not  come  nigh  imto  him,  when  he  is  in  the  midst 
of  them.  No,  they  do  not  so  invade  his  spirit  as  to  affect 
that,  they  do  not  afflict  his  heart.    And, 

2.  Here  is  denied  (supposing  such  afflictions  do  reach 
the  heart)  that  they  so  overwhdm  as  to  constrain  them  to 
acknowledge,  that  they  are  distressed.  If  the  waters 
should  so  flow  in  upon  a  man's  soul  that  he  could  not 
breathe,  that  were  a  distress  indeed.  But  the  matter  is 
not  so.  Either  it  is  a  trouble  that  reacheth  not  the  heart ; 
or  if  it  doth,  it  does  not  oppress  or  overwhehn  it  But 
now, 

TmRDLT.  Wc  are  to  inquire  concerning  the  grounds  of 
this  affirmation  and  negation ;  or  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  such  are  troubled  on  every  side,  and  yet  not  du^- 
tressed. 

I.  Let  us  inquire  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  true,  sin- 
cere Christians,  are  troubled  on  every  side ;  to  keep  to  the 
expression  in  our  translatioiL  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
besides  the  permissive  and  disposing  providence  of  the 
great  Ruler  of  the  church  and  the  world,  who  for  wise  and 
holy  ends  permits  and  orders  such  a  state  of  things  some- 
times; besides  this,  I  say,  there  are  those  proper  inclina- 
tions in  the  persons  immediately  concerned,  whicii  directly 
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reach  the  case.  That  is,  there  is  somewhat  in  the  dispo- 
sition or  temper  of  those,  who  are  agents  in  this  matter, 
or  immediately  work  this  rarroonding  trouble ;  and  also 
in  the  patients,  by  whieh  thej  are  exposed,  or  do  expose 
themselves,  to  trouble  on  every  side. 

As  to  the  former,  there  needs  no  other  account  be  given 
of  it,  but  only  the  hate,  the  malignity  of  a  wicked  hetat; 
that  will  be  as  mischievous  to  any  more  visible  appear- 
ances of  God,  and  his  interest,  as  is  possible.  Therefore 
wicked  men  will  create  trouble  on  every  side,  because 
thev  are  so  wickedly  bent. 

But  then  on  the  part  of  the  patients,  or  suffering  Chris- 
tians, why  are  they  so  exposedl  or  why  do  they  expose 
themselves,  since  the  trouble  that  is  on  every  side,  upon 
the  account  of  religion,  might  be  avoided  1  To  this  we 
answer,  that  as  the  reason  why  others  will  create  this  trou- 
ble is  firom  Che  corrupt  malignity  of  their  natures,  so  the 
reason  why  these  do  expose  themlselves  to  such  trouble  is 
from  that  new  nature,  tnat  holy  gracious  nature,  which  is 
put  into  them,  and  superadded  to  what  they  naturally  were 
before.  We  are  to  consider  their  relinon  as  a  thing, 
which  is  vitaUv  united  with  them ;  that  is,  as  it  were,  in- 
corporated, and  wrought  into  them,  so  as  to  make  another 
sort  of  person  in  them  from  what  there  was  before.  For 
what  a  diference  is  there  between  the  religion  of  one, 
who  is  not  thorough,  and  in  good  earnest,  in  the  business 
of  Christianity,  and  one  who  is  a  Christian  indeed !  To 
the  former  sort,  religion  is  but  as  a  sort  of  cloak.  A  man 
can  easily  lay  aside  nis  cloak  if  he  finds  it  inconvenient, 
or  a  burclen  to  him.  It  has  no  living  union  with  himself; 
therefore  it  puts  him  to  no  pain  or  trouble  at  all  to  throw 
it  away,  if  he  finds  thereby  anv  inconvenience.  But  the 
religion  of  one  that  is  truly  and  sincerely  a  Christian,  is  a 
vital  thing,  and  part  of  himself.  And  though  a  man  can 
easily  part  with  his  cloak,  yet  he  cannot  so  easily  part  with 
his  sbn.  That  has  a  vitiU  union  with  himself  to  which 
the  spirit  of  lifejrives  an  animating  power.  And  this  is 
the  case  here.  One  that  is  only  an  overly  outside  pro- 
fessor hath  put  on  a  cloak  of  Christianity.  If  he  nnds 
that  any  prejudice  is  like  to  accrue  to  him  upon  this  ac- 
count. It  IS,  I  say,  the  easiest  thing  in  the  wondfor  him  to 
throw  off  his  cloak.  But  one,  who  is  a  Christian  indeed, 
cannot  do  so.  He  cannot  part  with  his  religion.  >.It  is  not 
as  a  cloak  to  him,  but  it  is  a  mece  of  himself,  and  there- 
fore he  must  be  exposed.  What  will  directly  strike  at 
such  a  man  as  he  is,  cannot  be  helped ;  for  he  cannot 
cease  to  be  what  he  is.  It  is  his  very  nature :  that  is,  a 
new  nature  is  put  into  him,  which  he  cannot  alter,  or 
change  and  wy  as  he  will ;  and  therefore  he  must  take 
what  comes.    But  then  again, 

IL  We  are  to  consider  the  ground  of  the  ne^ion; 
why  such,  though  troubled  on  every  side,  are  not  distress- 
ed. And  they  are  not  so,  partly  upoA  the  account  of  that 
gracious  presence  that  is  afforcted  to  them ;  and  partly  be- 
cause of  those  principles  which  are  in  them,  that  necessa- 
rily cany  matter  of  solace  and  relief,  so  as  to  keep  them 
from  distress,  notwithstanding  their  being  surrounded  with 
external  troubles.    There  is,  I  say, 

1.  A  gracious  presence  afforded  upon  promise.  "When 
thou  pasest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee:  and 
through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee.  Whcfi 
thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned ; 
neither  diall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee,"  Isa.  xliii  3. 
This  is  promised  and  made  good,  more  or  less,  in  a  higher 
or  lower  degree,  as  to  the  Divine  wisdom  and  ffoo<uiess 
seems  most  meet  He  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  such, 
whose  hearts  he  hath  determined  to  himself,  and  who  ad- 
here and  cleave  to  hioL  He  will  not  cast  away  the  up- 
right man.  Such  a  one  then  is  not  like  to  be  in  distress 
when  he  hath  God  so  present  to  him.  It  is  but  ttiming 
himself  to  him^  and  he  hath  him  at  hand.    And, 

3.  In  subordmation  tothe  former,  the  very- native  ten- 
dency i^  the  pritfciples,  which  Qui  has  implanted  in  a 
holy  soul,  and  whicn  incline  and  dispose  it  towards  him, 
are  its  ereat  lelief  against  every  thing  that  tends  to  distress, 
or  works  that  way.  As  for  instance,  faith,  which  adjoins 
the  soul  to  God,  interests  it  in  his  infinite  fUlness;  when 
the  soul  most  be  &r  remote  from  stiaits  of  distress.  Love, 
too,  is  another  principle  by  which  the  soul  comes  to  have 
the  actual  fraitioo  of  that  fulness,  according  to  its  mea- 1 


sure ;  and  what  God  doth  now  see  meet,  or  fit,  and  suit- 
able for  it.  There  is  patience  also,  by  which  the  soul  is 
composed,  and  brought  into  a  perfect  mastery  and  domi- 
nion over  itself,  so  far  as  this  gracious  principle  obtains. 
"  By  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souLi,"  Luke  xxi.  19. 
You  are  outed  of  yourselves,  ii  you  be  not  patient ;  but  U 
you  be  patient  you  enioy  jrourselves.  So  that  let  the  storm 
be  never  so  great  ana  boisterous  without,  there  will  be 
peace  and  calmness  within.  Patience  is  an  ability  to  suf- 
fer. It  is  passive  fortitude.  He  that  can  suffer,  who  is 
furnished  with  this  ability,  is  in  peace  and  quiet-,  is  in  no 
distress.  He  considers  ttie  case  thus :  "  Such  and  such 
can  afflict,  and  I  can  suffer ;  I  am  therefore  in  this  respect 
on  even  terms  with  all  the  world.  They  can  indeed  lay 
upon  mesuch  and  such  things,  and  I  can  bear  them  through 
grraee  that  helps  me."  If  such  be  the  temper  of  a  Chris- 
tian that  he  cannot  sufier,  he  must  be  a  slave.  Every  such 
person  most  be  subject  to  the  power  of  those  that  can  hurt 
him,  or  do  him  an  ill  turn;  only  because  he  can  suffer  no- 
thing. He  cannot  suffer,  therefore  he  must  serve;  or 
S'eld  to  every  one's  beck  tnat  hath  any  power  to  hurt  him. 
at  he  that  can  suffer,  hath  the  mastery  over  himself;  and 
remains  in  self-possession.  The  other  is  outedof  himself ; 
and  must  resign  his  will,  his  judgment,  hte  conscience, 
and  every  thing,  to  the  pleasure  of  another.  Again,  the 
principle  of  a  .good  conscience  also  keeps  a  person  from 
distress.  When  a  man's  own  heart  doth  not  reproach 
him,  what  can  be  distressinff  unto  him  1  As  Job  said  his 
should  never  do  so,  though  he  saffereJ,  you  know,  very 
hard  and  grievous  things.  "  Biy  heart  snail  not  reproach 
me  so  long  as  I  live,  till  I  die  I  will  not  remove  my  in- 
te^ty  from  me,"  Job  xxvii.  5, 6.  Where  such  a  oispo- 
sition  of  spirit  remains  there  can  be  no  distress ;  no  ais- 
tress  can  ever  fall  there.  And  now  to  make  some  brief 
use  of  this  subject,  we  learn, 
L  How  happy  a  good  man  is  when  no  external  trouble, 
it  compass  him  on  every  side,  is  yet  able  to  bring 


him  mto  distress !  Is  not  this  man  a  happy  man  that  can 
defy  the  world  1  that  can  stand  in  the  face  of  storms  un- 
hurt, untouched,  unshaken  1  The  matter  deserves  our  se- 
rious thoughts  tnat  there  should  be  such  a  privilege  as  this 
communicated  unto  mortality ;  imto  a  poor  creature  dwell- 
ing in  mortal  flesh.  It  gives  us  to  see,  that  there  is  some- 
what that  greatens  the  spirit  of  such  a  one  to  that  degree, 
as  to  make  it  too  big  for  all  this  world.  For  what  else  is 
the  reason,  why  such  a  one  cannot  be  distressed  1  only  ba- 
cause  things  apt  to  distress  in  their  own  nature,  and  in  a 
subject  more  liable  to  it,  are  not  able  to  compass,  and  en- 
tirely commehend  within  themselves  that  spirit,  which 
they  would  aim  to  distress.  The  spirit  of  a  good  man,  as 
such,  is  too  big  for  ^  this  world ;  and  if  it  have  that  grace 
in  exercise  that  is  suitable  to  such  a  case,  it  is  too  big  for 
this  world  entirely  to  compass.  You  caaoot  compress  and 
straiten  that  whicn  you  cannot  grasp.  This  world  cannot 
gra^  such  a  spirit  It  is,  I  say,  too  big  to  be  held  within 
this  narrow  spnere.  It  loolcs  wbove  all  sensible  things.  It 
is  of  too  ^reat  a  prospect  to  be  confined,  in  its  apprehen- 
sion of  thiniR,  to  time ;  it  looks  into  a  vast  and  boundless 
eternity.  Therefore  such  a  person  cannot  be  distressed 
in  his  spirit.  It  surmounts  the  world,  and  is  too  great  to 
be  straitened  by  all  the  powers  thereof,  which  can  never 
reach  unto  it.  Or  if  it  should  be  brought  into  some  very 
great  trouble,  it  looks  beyond  this  present  troublous  state 
of  things.  It  looks  into  eternity,  and  says,  "  If  it  be  not 
well  now,  it  shall  be.  Things  at  present  are  not  as  I 
could  wish,  but  they  shall  be  as  well  as  ever  I  could  wish 
hereafter."  In  shbrt,  you  cannot  confine  the  eye  of  such 
a  one,  bat  it  will  have  a  look  at  something  beyond  what  is 
present  and  liable  to  common  view.  Therefore  there  is 
no  way  entirely  to  cut  off  relief  from  the  spirit  of  a  good 
man ;  for  though  it  be  troubled  on  every  sioe,  it  is  yet  ex- 
empt from  distress. 

U.  Hence  we  see  also  the  vast  difference  that  there  is 
between  such  a  one,  and  a  wicked,  carnal  man  thaX  knows 
not  God;  who  is  unacquainted  with,  and  unrelated  to 
him.  Such  persons,  when  external  trouble  comes  upon 
them,  are  presently  distressed,  or  are  very  liable  to  be  so 
upon  every  occasion.  They  have  not  the  way  of  escaping 
the  pressure  thereof,  that  holy  gracious  persons  ha^e.  A 
person  is  not  distressed  so  kuig  as  he  hath  some  way  of 
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oBoipe  or  other  left.  This  ia  i&timated  by  St  Panl  him- 
self, wheD  he  says ;  "  There  hath  no  temptation  taken 
yon,  but  such  as  is  common  to  man :  but  Gkid  is  faithful, 
who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  abore  that  ye  are 
able ;  but  will  with  the  temptation  also  make  a  wav  to  es- 
cape, that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it,''  1  Cor.  x.  13.  It  is 
no  strange  thing  that  an  affliction  or  trial  should  be  borne, 
when  there  is  a  way  of  escape. 

Bat  it  may  be  said.  Why  is  there  anr  talk  of  bearing 
what  I  shall  escape  1  I  answer,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not 
escaping  to  suffer,  that  is  there  meant;  but  real  hurt  or 
damage  by  that  sufibring,  so  as  to  be  not  at  all  the  worse 
for  it,  or  prejudiced  by  i^  at  least  in  our  spiritual  concerns. 
It  is  such  an  escape  as  that,  which  our  BaTiour  means  in 
these  words :  "  Watch  and  prar  always,  that  ve  may  be 
counted  worthy  to  escape  the  tnings  that  shall  come  to 
pass,  and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  Man,"  Luke  zxi.  36. 
Not  that  they  should  escape  sufferin|;,  for  he  had  been 
telling  them  before,  what  grievous  things  they  should  suf- 
fer:  but  that  they  should  receive  no  hurt  from  their  suf- 
fermgs :  that  is.  upon  the  whole  matter  they  should  have 
no  cause  to  reckon  themselves  sufferers,  ina.5mttch  as  no 
damage  should  accrue  to  them  from  thence. 

Now  when  a  man  hath  a  way  of  escape,  he  is  not  dis- 
tressed ;  his  state,  I  say,  is  not  to  be  called  a  real  distress. 
There  is,  at  least  upward,  always  a  way  of  escape.  David 
was  sore  distressed  in  Ziklag,  after  the  Amalekites  had 
invaded  and  burnt  it  with  ore,  and  taken  his  people  cap- 
tive ;  yet  it  is  said,  that  "  he  encouraged  himseli  in  his 
God,"  1  Sam.  zxx.  6.  He  looked  upward,  and  had  a  way 
of  escape  or  deliverance  open  to  him  from  above. 

But  it  is  however  said  there,  that  he  "  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed." I  answer,  it  is  very  true,  and  so  any  good  man 
may  be  in  a  great  decree  distressed,  as  well  as  David. 
Thus  the  ap^e  Paul,  speaking  of  the  impossibility  of 
working  any  separation  between  him  and  Christ,  and  in- 
timating that  nothing  could  force  him  out  of  the  arms  of 
his  love;  not  even  persecution,  or  tribulation,  nor  famine, 
nor  the  sword ;  mentions  distress  also  as  the  supposed  lot 
of  good  men,  Rom.  viii.  35.  But  we  must  understand 
however  only  by  this,  that  something  may  befall  a  good 
man  which  &  apt  to  distress;  but  is  not  actually  distress- 
ing, at  least  to  that  degree  as  to  allow  no  way  of  escape. 
Then  indeed  a  man  would  be  in  real  distress,  if  that  were 
true  of  him.  which  his  enemies  said  of  David ;  "  Many 
there  be  which  say  of  my  soul,  there  is  no  help  for  him  in 
God,"  Psalm  iii.  3.  But  this  is  not  the  case :  there  is  no 
state  in  which  a  good  man  may  be,  wherein  there  remains 
no  help  for  him  in  God. 

It  was  indeed  a  distressing  case,  which  you  find  Saul 
was  in,  when  he  had  caused  Samuel,  or  somewhat  that 
appeared  like  to  him,  to  be  called  up :  who  said  .unto  him, 
"  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me,  to  faring  me  upl"  To 
whom  Saul  answered,!  am  sore  distressed,  for  the  Philis- 
tines make  war  against  me,  and  God  is  departed  fl'om  me, 
and  answereth  me  no  more,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  16.  This  was 
a  grievous  distress  indeed :  there  was  great  trouble  from 
without,  and  God  was  gone.  Here  then  is  the  vastly  dif- 
ferent state  of  a  wicked  wretch,  from  that  of  a  godly  man 
under  affliction  in  a  time  of  trouble,  and  when  distress  is 
on  every  side;  God  is  gone!  God  is  afar  off!  Besides 
such  a  one  has  no  dispodtion  to  take  the  way  that  leads 
to  God.  Thus  Elihu  speaking  of  such  distressed  wicked 
men,  says,  "  By  reason  of  the  multitude  of  oppressions 
they  cry ;  they  cry  out  by  reason  of  the  arm  of  the  mighty. 
But  none  saith,  Where  is  God  my  maker,  who  giveth 
songs  in  the  night  7"  Job  xmv.  9, 10.  They  lie  povelling, 
and  groaning,  ready  to  expire  away  under  their  burden ; 
but  it  never  comes  uto  their  mind,  to  inquire  after  God, 
1 1  This  {s  a  thing  unthouff ht  of; 


saying,  Where  is  our  God 

and  therefore  theirs  is  a  most  distressed  state  and  con- 
dition ;  having  no  shift  left  them,  nor  knowing  what  to  do. 
But  there  is  always  this  shift  left  to  a  pious  soul,  if  there 
be  nothing  else,  namely,  to  look  up.  "  We  know  not 
what  to  do,"  says  Jehoshaphat,  **but  our  eyes  are  ttp  to 
hee,"  3  Chron.  xz.  13.  But  when  a  man  hath  simply 
nothing  to  do,  no  prospect  of  relief,  then  the  case  is  very 
forlorn ;  and  this,  at  length,  will  be  the  case  of  all  wicked 
men.  We  may  easily  guess,  that  they  have  nothing  left 
•  PMadwd  at  BdmditlMi' Rdl.  MMBb  Mb.  im. 


to  do,  who  cry  to  rocks  and  moanlains  to  fiUl  upcm  them. 
This  speaks  plain  desperateness;  and  yet  this  will  be  the 
case  one  day  with  those,  who  find  not  out  in  due  season, 
the  way  of  being  exempted  from  distress.  Then  there  will 
be  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  every  side,  when  the  world 
will  be  all  in  flames ;  and  then  it  must  certainly  be  dis- 
tress. There  will  be,  as  our  Lord  informs  us.  (Luke  xxi 
95,  dec.)  distress  of  nations  with  perplexity;  the  seas  and 
the  waves  roaring :  men's  hearts  faiung  them  for  fear,  and 
for  looking  after  those  things  that  are  coming  upon  the 
earth :  for  me  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken,  when 
we  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  a  cloud,  with  pow- 
er and  great  glory :  and  when  the  cry  shall  go  lorth,  "  Lo ! 
hejbs  come,  behold  his  sign  in  the  heavens!"  Consider 
then  how  we  are  concerned  to  make  sure  of  lus  &vour, 
and  to  hasten  to  get  into  that  stale ;  wherein,  though  for  a 
while  we  may  not  be  exempted  from  trouble,  yet  we  shall 
from  distress :  I  mean,  from  that  distress  for  which  there 
is  no  remedy,  which  can  admit  of  no  relief. 

I  thought  to  have  propounded  something  by  way  of 
counsel,  m  order  to  such  a  course  as  this.    As, 

1.  haboxu  to  be  disemnfed  firom  all  terrene  things,  the 
things  o(  this  world.  If  there  our  life  is  bound  up.  iS  we 
are  troubled  there  on  every  side,  we  cannot  but  be  dis- 
tressed. But  if  the  world  oe  crucified  to  us,  and  we  to 
the  world,  there  can  be  no  distress;  the  troubles  of  it  can- 
not be  distressing  to  us.  Dead  things  cannot  feel,  cannot 
afflict  one  another.  Let  us  say  then, "  The  world  is  dead 
to  me,  and  I  am  dead  to  it;  we  are  crucified  one  to  an- 
other.'^  The  dead  can  lie  quietly  one  by  another,  without 
giving  mutual  wounds.    And  then  too, 

3.  Draw  nigh  to  God,  that  large  and  boundless  good, 
in  whom  all  fnlnees  is.  Of  them  that  fear  him  it  is  said, 
"  their  souls  shall  dwell  at  ease,"  Ps.  xxv.  13.  The  ex- 
pression in  the  original  is,  '*  Their  souls  shall  lodge  or 
rest  in  goodness ;"  for  the  word  there  aptly  signifies  the 
quiet  r^  of  the  ni^ht  We  must  then  draw  nigh  to  God ; 
and  stick  close  to  him  in  trust,  confidence,  love,  obedience, 
subjection,  and  by  a  continual  daily  course  of  prayer.  For 
they  who  are  given  much  to  pray  will  feel  little  of  distress, 
in  comparison  of  what  they  are  else  liable  to.  The  Psalm- 
ist speaks  of  enemies,  who  were  continually  designing  evil 


to  him.  ^*  For  my  love."  says  he,  "  they  are  mine  adver- 
saries, but  I  give  myselr  unto  prayer,"  Ps.  cix.  4.  If  there 
be  any  design  airainst  me,  if  my  enemies  are  aiming  at 
me,  "I prayer  f  for  so  the  expression  is  in  the  Hebrew 
text:  that  is,  I  betake  myself  to  prayer,  my  known  and 
usual  resort,  and  then  I  tare  well.  Thus,  in  so  doing,  you 
will  find  your  soul  to  dwell  at  ease,  and  rest  in  the  good- 
ness of  Clod.  A  wicked  man,  in  the  midst  of  his  suffi- 
ciency, is  full  of  straits;  you,  in  the  midst  of  straits,  will 
be  in  the  fountain  of  all-sufficiency,  and  have  the  all-flow- 
ing goodness  streaming  on  every  side.  And  in  such  a 
course  you  may  come  to  experience  what  is  here  said  by 
the  apostle,  so  as  no  loncer  to  look  upon  this  as  a  paradox, 
but  as  that  which  your  hearts  can  witness  to ;  namely,  that 
though  trouble  be  on  every  side,  yet  thanks  be  to  God.  we 
find  no  distress. 


SERMON  III/ 

James  i.  9. 

Mjf  bretkrent  comUUaU  jnywh/enyeftM  imio dtoe*  . 

I TAKS  it  for  granted  that  by  temptations  here,  we  are 
to  understand  afflictions :  sucn  as  are,  for  trial's  sake,  laid 
upon  the  people  of  Goa.  And  whereas  such,  namely, 
those  to  whom  the  compeUation  of  brethren  is  agreeable, 
are  enjoined  to  count  such  afflictions  matter  of  all  joy; 
this  plainly  implies,  that  to  such  persons  they  are  so.  For 
they  are  not  surely  enjoined  to  judge  otherwise  of  the  mat- 
ter than  it  really  is^  nor  directed  to  make  a  false  judgment 
of  things.  Therefore  the  truth  I  have  to  insist  upon  you 
may  take  briefly  thus ; 
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That  the  afflictions  laid  apon  Chnstiaiis,  for  the  sake  of 
trial,  are  to  a  light  and  spiritual  jodgment  the  matter  of 
joy;  even  of  all  joy,  as  yoa  have  it  here  expressed. 

"Now  that  this  truth  may  be  capable  of  use,  (which  is 
the  main  thing  I  design  upon  it,)  it  is  necessary  that  I  do 
these  two  things  in  the  general ;  namely, 

FiBOT,  That  I  state  this  truth;  and  then, 

Secondly,  Qitc  yon  the  grounds  of  it. 

Fust,  I  shall  state  this  truth,  or  show  you  how  it  is  to  be 
taken  and  understood.  And  here  we  have  two  things  to 
open  to  TOO ;  namely,  the  object  of  that  judgment,  which 
is  here  directed  to  be  made,  and  then  the  nature  of  it  The 
opening  of  these  two  things  concerning  the  judgment  we 
are  to  make  of  afflictions,  which  good  men  are  exercised 
withal,  will  take  up  the  whole  of  the  business  that  is  need- 
iiil  by  way  of  explication ;  so  as  that  you  may  have  the  dis- 
tinet  state  of  the  matter  before  you. 

L  I  shall  ccmsider  the  object  of  the  judgment  here  to  be 
made;  that  is,  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  that  afflictions 
laid  upon  us  for  the  sake  of  trial  are  matter  of  joy.  And 
this  is  the  thing  to  be  judged ;  as  indeed  in  any  pro|>er  act 
of  jod^^ment,  a  proposition  is  still  the  object ;  wherein  one 
thing  IS  affirmed  or  denied  of  another.  And  the  truth  of 
this  propositioa  is  the  thing  to  be  judged ;  that  afflictions, 
SDch  afflictions  or  temptations  as  the  apostle  speaks  of,  are 
really  matter  of  joy.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we 
open  to  yoa  this  proposition  as  the  object  of  the  judgment 
here  to  be  made.  Particularly  that  we,— 1 .  Consider  what 
is  supposed  here  to  be  matter  of  joy ;  namely,  afflictions, 
for  the  sake  of  trial :  then— 2.  We  shall  open  to  you  that 
which  is  affirmed,  or  supposed,  concerning  temptations; 
naoiely,  thai  they  are  matter  of  joy;  and  then--^.  The 
maimer  of  the  agreement  of  the  one  of  these  to  the 
other. 

1.  Let  us  consider  what  it  is  that  is  supposed  by  the 
apostle  to  be  matter  of  joy ;  namely,  tenurtations,  or  afflic- 
tions for  trial's  sake.  Not  any  man's  afflictions,  but  those 
that  befall  a  Christian ;  not  any  afflictions  of  a  ChristisD 
oeither,  but  those  which  are  laid  i^xm  him  for  the  sake  of 
trial,  as  the  word  {m^tts^Tt)  used  in  the  text  doth  plainly 
imoort.  For  it  is  one  very  well  known,  and  very  useful 
m  necessary  distinction  of  afflictions,  that  they  are  either 
corrective,  even  unto  the  people  of  Qod,  or  elsis  tentative. 
This  is  not  a  distinction  of  afflictions  considered  in  their 
natures,  but  takeni  f^om  the  end  thereof:  for -in  their  nar 
tares  they  may  be  the  very  same,  as  the  afflictions  of  good 
mea  and  bad  men  may  be. 

Divers  temptations  are  mentioned:  which  implieth  not 
only  mnltitade,  as  to  number;  but  variety,  as  to  kind. 
There  may  be  the  same  kin<b  of  them  inflicted,  for  either 
the  one  or  other  of  those  ends.  So  that  the  distinction  I 
mention  to  yoa  is  not  of  their  natures,  but  it  is  taken  firom 
^metbing  extrinsical ;  as  the  end  of  bh^  thins  is  extrinsi- 
cal lo  the  thing  itself.  GK>d  doth  sometimes  lay  on  afflic- 
tioos  to  try,  and  sometimes  to  correct  or  chastise,  his  peo- 
ple. The  principle  of  those  afflictions,  that  are  for  the 
sake  of  correction,  is  displeasure  and  paternal  justice ; 
which  Qod  doth  exercise  upon  his  own  family,  and  among 
his  own  children.  And  they  have  been  wont,  as  indeed 
they  ought,  so  to  understand  the  matter.  Thus  says  the 
prophet  Micah,  in  the  name  of  the  people ;  '*  I  will  bear  the 
udjgnation  of  the  Lord,  because  I  have  sinned  against 
Mm,**  Micah  vii.  9.  Ana  his  anger  is  sometimes  said  to 
smoke,  and  continue  long  to  do  so ;  as  several  expressions 
in  Scripture,  that  I  might  turn  to,  import  But  when  the 
afflictions  are  to  try,  the  }irinciple  thereof  is  not  displeasure : 
bot  wi^om,  and  sovereign  good  pleasure.  In  tlus  case,  I 
saj.  they  are  to  be  resolved  into  wise  and  holy  sovereignty, 
not  anger,  as  their  principle. 

Now  it  is  eoQceming  afflictions  so  deigned,  or  directed 
TO  this  end,  namely,  for  trial,  that  the  attribute  here  in  the 
text  must  be  understood ;  that  is,  that  they  are  matter  of  all 
joT,  and  are  to  be  so  accounted.  And  because  we  must 
lue  the  stat^  of  the  subject,  so  as  to  understand  the  apos- 
tle speaking  .not  of  punitive  but  tentative  afflictions,  as 
^ch ;  therefore  we  are  a  little  more  concerned  to  inquire 
ia  every  case,  how  we  majr  be  able  to  discern  when  any 
affliction,  or  series  of  afflictions,  are  brought  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  or  upon  a  particular  person,  for  the  sake  of 
trial.  For  the  stress  of  the  whole  business  lies  upon  the 
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right  understanding  of  this  matter,  and  is  the  n^ahi  thiiK 
we  have  to  do  in  stating  of  the  truth  before  us. 

In  order  to  it  therefore,  you  must  know  that  thongh  these 
two  notions  of  afflictions,  to  wit,  corrective  and  tentative, 
are  very  distinct ;  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  are 
always  to  be  separated.  It  is  very  possible  that  an  afflic- 
tion, or  a  state  of  affliction,  may  come  upon  a  good  man 
for  both  these  ends  at  once;  but  it  is  impossible  that  both 
these  ends  should,  at  any  time,  be  principal.  When  both 
these  ends  do  fall  in  together,  so  that  afflictions  are  sent 
both  to  correct  and  also  to  try ;  yet  still  one  of  them  only  is 
the  principal  end,  and  it  is  from  thence  that  the  denomina- 
tion is  to  be  taken.  As  for  instance ;  that  affliction  is  to 
be  called  tentative,  or  that  state  of  affliction  is  to  bear  the 
name  of  temptation  or  trial,  when  this  appears  to  be  the 
chief  end,  which  God  designed  and  aimea  at,  in  ordering 
such  a  state  of  things  to  be  the  lot  of  his  people,  or  of  this 
or  that  person.  But  when  the  principal  end  appears  to  be 
their  chastisement,  then  they  are  to  be  accounted  correct- 
ive afflictions;  or  punishments,  and  judgments,  as  these  ex- 
Sressions  are  also  vaed  with  respect  to  the  people  of  Qod, 
ut  jet  it  may  be  said,  "  How  shall  we  know  which  end 
is  pnncipal,  when  an  afflictive  condition  comes  to  be  the 
lot  of  any  of  God's  people  V* 

This  case  cannot  be  very  distinctly  and  particularly 
spoken  to  now.  for  that  would  take  up  all  our  time.  I 
snail  only  say  tnis  one  thing  to  it  at  present,  which  is  very 
plain  ana  clear,  and  I  doubt  not  satisfactonr  to  every  one 
that  seriously  attends  to  it.  When  the  people  of  God,  who 
are  in  a  state  of  affliction,  have  been  and  still  are  in  a  de- 
clension, as  to  matters  of  religion;  or  when  this  and  that 
person  can  reflect,  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  some  very 
great  enormity,  some  more  notable  transgression,  and  an 
affliction  befalls  them;  why,  truly,  in  this  case  they  have 
all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  look  upon  this  affliction  as 
punitive;  that  is.  as  principally  designed  for  correction. 
But  if  the  state  of  the  churcn  of  God,  when  such  an  afflict- 
ed condition  falls  out  to  be  their  lot,  is  spiritually  good ; 
that  is,  if  they  have  been  for  some  time  in  a  better  condi- 
tion than  ordinary,  or  under  no  very  observable  delin- 
quency and  decay  in  their  spiritual  state ;  then  the  course 
of  afifictions,  which  they  at  such  a  time  fall  under,  is 
chiefly  tentative ;  or  to  be  reckoned  as  sent  principally  for 
the  sike  of  trial. 

And  truly  if  we  look  into  the  afilictions  which  befell  the 
people  of  dod  in  common,  at  different  ages,  you  will  find, 
py  what  you  have  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  concern- 
ing the  church  in  those  days,  j[which  consisted  of  the  Jews 
for  the  most  part,)  that  miseries  always  befell  them,  when 
they  were  in  a  state  of  apostacy  fipom  God.  or  some  more 
notaMe  defection ;  which  (herefore  constantly  passed  under 
the  notion  of  corrections,  or  chastisements  and  pnn»h- 
ments,  upon  that  account.  But  as  to  what  we  find  recorded 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  church  of  God  in  the  New  Testa^ 
ment,  (which  vou  know  gives  us  an  account  only  of  a 
small  space  or  time)  those  afflictions  and  sufferings  befell 
good  men .  at  a  time  when  the  church  of  God  was  in  its  best 
state;  and  when  there  was  most  of  the  vigour,  the  power, 
and  spirit  of  religion,  that  ever  was  known.  Therefore 
we  have  most  reason  to  look  upon  the  afilictions,  that  be- 
fell them,  as  designedly  tentative;  whereupon  it  is  that 
you  have  afflictions  more  usually  spoken  or,  in  the  New 
Testament,  under  the  notion  of  trials  and  temptations. 

So  that  this  is  a  short  and  summary  account  that  I  ^ve 
you  of  this  matter :  afflictions  befall  persons  for  correction, 
when  they  are  in  their  worst  state ;  for  trial,  when  they  are 
in  their  best.  And  now  you  have  the  state  of  the  subject 
(as  far  as  it  is  necessary)  cleared  up  to  you.  But  concern- 
ing afflictions  it  is  said,  when  it  is  discernible  that  they  are 
pnncipally  tentative,  that  they  are  to  be  accounted  matter 
ofalliqy.    And, 

d.  This  is  the  thing  spoken  of  this  subject,  which  we 
are  now  to  speak  to ;  we  are  to  reckon  these  afflictions  joy, 
aUjoif.  We  shall  need  to  say  but  little  here.  This  joy,  if 
we  taike  in  the  term  aU  with  it  especially,  includeth  tnese 
two  things ;  to  wit,  complacency,  and  gloriation :  a  being 
well  pleased  with  these  afflictions,  and  also  a  visible  glory- 
ing upon  such  an  account.  It  is  true  indeed  these  things 
are  wont  to  be  expressed  by  two  different  words,  (Xa^, 
and  'AyaXXCons,)  whereas  we  have  bat  one  in  the  text  You 
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hare  them  put  together  by  oar  Saviour  when  he  pro- 
nounces blessedness  on  them  who  suffer  persecution  for 
righteousness  sake ;  "  Rejoice,"  (says  he)  "  and  be  exceed- 
ing glad,"  Matt.  v.  10, 11,  12.  There  is  inward  pleasure, 
an  inward  sense  of  pleasure,  and  a  certain  kind  of  triumph, 
that  appear  and  show  forth  themselves  in  conjunction. 
And  when  it  is  said,  that  we  are  to  account  it  all  joy,  when 
we  fall  into  such  temptations,  it  implies,  that  we  are  to 
comprehend  both  these  together  in  the  sense  of  the  expres- 
sion. In  which  expression,  we  are  indeed  to  understand 
joy  objectively,  as  is  usual,  and  so  verv  obvious  that  I  need 
not  hint  it  to  you ;  not,  I  say,  the  act,  but  the  matter  of  joy, 
as  we  before  explained  it  to  you. 

3.  We  have  further  to  consider,  concerning  this  propo- 
sition, the  agreement  of  the  object  with  the  subject  of  it. 
How  comes  it  to  be  truly  said  of  afflictions,  that  they  are 
matter  of  all  joy  1  How  do  these  agree  together  1  It  is  very 
plain  it  is  not  a  natural  agreement;  it  is  ]|o  agreement 
arising  from  any  affinity  that  these  afflictions  have,  in  their 
own  nature,  unto  joy.  Nothing  more  remote  than  afflic- 
tion, and  ioy.  Affliction  "  for  the  present  is  not  joyous,  but 
grievous,"  Heb,  xii.  11.  Therefore  that  which  connects 
them  must  be  something  extrinsical  *,  somewhat  which  Grod 
puts  in  the  case,  so  as  wholly  to  alter  it  from  what  it  would 
else  be  in  its  natural  state.  But  this  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  show  by  and  by,  when  we  speak  to  the  groonds  of 
it,  which  we  are  to  come  to  presently. 

11.  Having  considered  the  object,  we  are  now  to  consider 
the  nature  of  this  judgment.  The  apostle  bids  us  so  to  ac- 
count such  afflictions,  as  we  have  considered,  all  joy,  as 
that  this  may  be  a  fixed  kind  of  judgment  with  us ;  for  so 
the  word  hy^vaadt  signifies.  I  shall  particularly  say  but 
these  two  things  about  it: 

1.  That  it  must  be  a  judgment  spirltuallv  enlightened,  a 
judgment  that  is  irradiated  by  a  divine  light  shining  upon 
it,  by  which  the  truth  of  the  thing  mieht  be  discerned ) 
which  otherwise  would  go  for  a  paradox,  and  that  the 
most  incredible  one  that  ever  was  heard  of.  It  must  be  a 
heavenly  divine  light,  which  must  inform  that  judgment 
that  shall  be  able  to  discern  the  truth  here  asserted,  that 
these  trying  afflictions  are  matter  of  joy.    And, 

2.  It  must  be  a  judgment  spiritually  actuated  and  enliven- 
ed, that  so  it  may  become  a  practical  judgment.  By  the 
former  means  it  comes  to  be  a  clear  judgment,  when  divine 
light  once  shines  in  the  mind,  so  as  that  the  truth  of  this 
matter  appears  very  clear;  hy  the  latter  means  it  comes  to 
be  a  practical  judgment,  that  is,  such  as  is  impressive  of  a 
proportionable  correspondent  frame  of  heart,  which  is  that 
which  the  apostle  chiefly  intends  here.  For  it  would  do 
persons  but  little  good,  to  have  such  a  notion  only  hover- 
ing in  their  minds  concerning  afflictions,  that  they  are 
matter  of  joy;  this  would  be  but  a  cold  business.  The 
word  amu  here  in  the  text,  is  taken  from  the  word 
^ye^oviKdv,  from  wbeuce  that  phrase  is  taken,  which  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  leading  faculty  and  power  of  the  soul.  But 
there  is  nothing  leadmg  where  nothing  follows;  the  one 
implies  the  other.  It  is  therefore  implied  here  that  this 
must  be  such  a  judgment  as  commands  what  is  duly  and 
properly  the  subject  of  it,  and  what  ought  to  be  command- 
ed ;  namely,  the  heart,  and  will,  and  affections  of  the  soul. 
It  implies  that  a  person  willingly  bear  a  temper  of  spirit, 
proportionable  to  this  judgment ;  that  is,  maintain  a  holv 
cheerfulness  and  vigour,  and  liveliness  of  spirit,  through 
the  whole  course  of  such  an  afflicted  state,  as  may  happen 
to  be  his  lot.  Such  a  judgment  it  is  that  being  enlightened 
from  above  is  in  some  measure  clear,  and  does  not  suffer 
us  to  be  always  in  the  dark,  puzzled  and  entangled  in  our 
ihoughts  about  the  matter.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  judgment 
that  being  actuated  by  a  divine  power  ought  to  be  practi- 
cal, proportionable  and  conformable  to  itself;  that  so  we 
may  carry  ourselves  in  a  state  of  affliction,  as  though  we 
judged  in  this  case,  that  it  is  matter  of  great  joy  that  we 
are  brought  into  such  a  condition  as  this. 

Thus  now  you  have  the  state  of  the  truth  in  reference  to 
the  things  propounded  to  be  opened,  concerning  the  subject 
spoken  of,  and  particularly  the  nature  of  the  judgment 
that  is  to  be  made  concerning  the  afflictions  that  befall 
good  men;  which,  as  I  have  shown,  must  be  spiritually 
enlightened,  and  so  spiritually  enlightened  a.s  to  oe  a  prac- 
tical principle  in  the  sooL 


Secondly,  I  now  proceed  to  the  next  general  head  to 
be  spoken  to,  after  having  stated  this  truth ;  and  that  is  to 
give  you  the  grounds  of  it.  What  should  be  the  ground 
of  this,  that  to  a  true  judgment  such  afflictions  as  these  are 
should  be  matter  of  joy  1  I  can  but  just  touch  at  what  re- 
quires to  be  largely  insisted  upon.  In  general,  if  this  be 
our  case,  that  we  are  Christians  exercised  with  tentative 
afflictions,  we  are  to  count  them  all  joy,  if  we  would  jud^ 
rationally  and  prudently,  both  upon  God*s  account,  and 
our  own. 

I.  On  God's  account;  and  you  have  no  reason  to  think 
it  strange,  that  this  should  be  alleged  as  a  ground  of  a 
Christian's  rejoicing  in  temptations.  For  Glod  and  good 
men  are  no  such  strangers  to  one  another,  but  that  where- 
in his  interest  is  concerned  and  advantaged,  they  have 
real  matter  of  joy,  both  upon  the  account  of  their  relation 
to  him,  and  the  determination  of  their  spirits  towards  him 
and  his  interest.  Now  his  interest  is  manifestly  concerned 
to  ffreat  advantage  in  this  case;  and  by  this  means  it 
hath  always  been  promoted,  and  his  glory  hath  shone 
forth  illustriously  through  the  trials  that  nave  befallen  his 
people. 

Ii  we  speak  of  the  glory  of  God,  which  is  capable  of 
being  given  to  him;  which  cannot  be  the  glory  that  is  es- 
sential to  his  bein^,  but  his  extrinsical,  or  adventitious 
^lory,  it  may  be  said  to  lie  in  these  two  things:  namely, 
m  the  displav  thereof,  and  in  the  agnition  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  nis  glory  upon  that  display.  ThiBit  is  all  we 
can  make  of  glorifyinj^  God,  and  of  his  being  glorified  in 
the  world;  that  there  is  a  lustre  shining  forth,  or  a  visible 
glorious  representation  of  him  made ;  and  then,  that  this 
be  acknowledged,  or  taken  notice  of,  and  he  be  confessed 
hereupon  to  be  glorious.  Why  both  these  are  concerned, 
whenever  it  falls  out  to  be  the  lot  of  his  people  to  be  exer- 
cised with  tentative  afflictions. 

1.  There  is  a  most  visible  display  of  hia  ^lory  in  thi^^ 
case ;  to  wit,  the  glory  of  his  power,  of  his  wisdom,  of  hi? 
goodness,  of  his  laithfnlness  and  truth,  both  in  sustaining 
and  delivering  his  afflicted  ones.  There  is  a  spirit  ot 
^lory  resting  upon  them  in  such  a  time  and  stale  as  that 
IS.  "  If  ye  be  reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ,  happy 
are  ye,"  1  Pet.  iv.  14.  Men  cast  upon  you  reproach,  God 
puts  a  gloiT  upon  vou ;  for,  as  St.  Peter  expresses  it,  "the 
Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  resteth  upon  you:"  it  stays  and 
abides  with  you,  and  hath  a  fixed  settled  residence  upon 
you.  Agreeable  hereimto  is  the  tenor  of  that  prayer  ol 
St.  Paul  for  the  Colossians:  '*That  ye  might  be  strength- 
ened with  all  miffht,  according  to  his  glorious  power,  unto 
all  patience,  and  long-suffering,  with  joyfnlness;  giving 
thanks  unto  the  Father,  who  hath  made  us  meet  to  be  par- 
takers of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,"  Colos.  i. 
11,  12.  Here  is  a  very  great  display  of  the  Divine  glory 
in  this  case.    And, 

2.  The  agnition  or  acknowledgment  thereof  is  wont  to 
ensue,  which  is  the  other  thing  considerable  in  God's  being 
glorified.  Such  as  feel  supports  from  God  in  their  afflic- 
tions, do  highly  magnify*  nim  in  their  ^irits;  yea,  and 
many  times  his  glory  is  acknowledged  by  afflicting  ene- 
mies themselves.  They  are  made  to  confess  that  they 
have  to  do  with  somewhat  they  cannot  master,  a  spirit  that 
is  too  hard  for  them,  even  an  invincible  spirit.  They  are 
made  to  own  and  confess  that  greater  is  he  that  is  iii  the 
sufferers,  than  he  that  is  in  this  world. 

I  have  sometimes  taken  notice  in  the  histories  of  former 
times,  concerning  the  persecutions  that  befell  the  people  of 
Gh>d  more  than  once,  that  this  expression  hath  been  u^ed 
in  those  cases,  "  The  devil  is  in  them  ;*'  that  is,  a  more 
than  an  ordinary  spirit.  They  could  not  but  believe  it 
was  somewhat  more  than  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  support- 
ed them ;  but  if  they  called  it  by  any  other  name,  the^r 
must  have  reproached  themselves,  and' acknowledged  that 
they  were  fighters  against  God.  However,  they  could  not 
hut  have  a  secret  conviction,  (and  it  appears  sometimes 
they  had  so^)  that  it  was  an  almighty  Spirit  they  were 
fighting  agamstj  when  they  were  dealing  with  the  people 
or  God  in  this  kind. 

This  then  is  the  ground  of  joy  to  the  patients  themselves, 
that  though  they  suffer,  yet  God  is  criorified.  His  grloiy 
shineth  through  all  the  clouds  and  darkness  that  involve 
them,  and  wherein  they  are  in  wrapt   The  apostle  speaks 
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•s  if  he  did  not  care  what  became  of  him,  ao  that  Ohrist 
might  be  but  magnified  by  him,  living  or  dying,  Phil. 

IL  I  now  come  to  show  that  good  men^  exercised  with 
SQch  aHlietioDs  as  the  apostle  speaks  of,  ought  to  rejoice  in 
them  on  their  own  accoont:  not  only  because  of  the  glory 
that  redounds  to  Ood  thereby,  bat  also  becanse  of  the  aa* 
vantage  thai  accrues  to  themselves;  which  is  twofold, 
namely,  repntative  and  real. 

1.  A  repatative  advantage  accrues  to  them  from  hence : 
for  it  is  an  honour  and  dignity  put  upon  them  to  be  called 
to  suffer  on  thii  account,  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  trial.  As 
I  remember,  a  heathen  moralist  says,  "  A  soldier  who  is 
one  of  the  number  selected  or  picked  oat  to  go  upon  some 
veiT  hazardous  enterprise,  if  he  be  one  of  true  fortitude 
and  real  valour,  he  will  not  say,  *  ImpertUar  d§  me  maU 
menUi,  sed  beni  jiUicaviV  My  reneral  discovers  a  good 
opinion  of  me,  and  so  he  puts  the  nonour  of  such  a  service 
open  me."  So  when  Ood  thinks  flt  to  exercise  his  people 
in  a  way  of  trial,  he  puts  an  honour  upon  them,  saying : 
**  Come  forth,  now,  yon  shall  be  mv  champions,  yon  shall 
be  the  butM  and  marks  against  wnich  all  the  power  and 
malice  of  devils  and  men  shall  be  directed,  ana  yet  I  will 
make  yon  stand."  A  poor  bruised  reed,  God  is  able  to 
make  to  stand,  as  in  another  case  is  said  concerning  a  weak 
Christian.  A  reed  that  is  bruised,  and  hanes  its  head,  is 
capable  of  being  made  to  stand  against  all  the  storms  and 
rage  of  earth  and  hell.  "  You.'^as  if  he  had  said,  "  are 
some  of  my  instruments,  which  I  will  make  use  of  to  baffle 
hell  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness.  I  will  make  them, 
even  by  yoti,  confess  themselves  outdone." 

Here  then  is  a  great  reputative  advantage,  an  honour 
and  dignity  put  upon  good  men,  to  come  forth  as  Gkxl's 
own  champions;  to  contend  on  his  behalf  against  every 
adversary  and  power  in  a  way  of  affliction ;  that  so  they 
may  overcome  them  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  and  the  word 
of  his  testimony,  not  loving  their  lives  even  to  the  death. 
This  is  some  of  the  honour  of  these  saints  of  God.  And 
if  it  had  not  been  accounted  so  in  former  days,  we  should 
&ot  have  had,  among  the  writincs  of  some  of  the  ancients, 
ooosolations  writ  purpoeely  to  them  who  missed  of  mar- 
tyrdom ;  whose  lot  it  was  to  be  delivered,  and  not  to  M\ 
as  martyrs,  in  the  common  day  of  trial.    And  then, 

2.  There  is  a  real  advantage  accruing  from  afflictions  or 
temptations  of  this  nature,  both  present  and  eternal.  They 
that  are  exercised  with  them  get  great  advantage  by  them 
at  present,  and  foresee  that  they  are  like  to  do  so  here- 
after ;  as  Iff  instanced  in  one  particular  in  the  words  im- 
mediately following  my  text  "  My  brethren,  count  it  all 
joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  tem])l&tions;  knowing  that 
the  trying  of  your  faith  worketh  patience.  But  let  patience 
hare  her  perfect  work,  that  ye  may  be  perfcot  and  entire, 
wanting  nothing  "  James  i.  3,  3,  4.  So  that  at  the  long 
ran  they  tend  to  ttieir  consummation  and  perfection.  But 
first  it  is  said,  '*  knowing  that  the  trial  of  your  faith  work- 
eth patience ;"  which  carries  its  intimation  along  with  it, 
that  this  one  single  advantage  or  gain  by  the  trial  of  faith, 
even  the  grace  of  patience,  countervails  all  evils  whatever 
which  such  trials  can  bring  upon  them. 

And  certainly  it  is  so,  if  it  be  considered  what  a  heaven 
pattence  carrieth  in  it;  namely,  that  meekness,  that  snb- 
jection  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  that  complacency  in  his 
will,  that  holy  fortitude  and  greamess  of  mind,  which,  I 
sav,  patience  carries  in  itself.  So  that  if  a  man  had  lost 
all  that  ever  he  had  in  the  world,  and  got  patience,  he  is  a 
great  gamer.  Such  a  one  is  refined,  and  purged,  and 
shines  so  much  the  more  gloriously,  as  a  star  in  the  higher 
region,  or  the  ii|>per  firmament.  But  this  is  only  a  leading 
thing  to  the  universal  gain,  which  they,  who  are  spiritual, 
have  in  other  res|>ectR;  for  upon  this  improvement  of 
patience  the  whole  inward  man  partakes  ol^  so  much  the 
vwrestrength,  vigour, sprightliness,  and  activity.  Spiritual 
strength  and  soundness  are  thereby  throughout  promoted ; 
"0  that  they  have  great  reason  to  glory  with  respect  to  the 
present  gajn  and  advantage,  accruing  from  their  afflictions. 

And  then  with  xespect  to  hereaAer,  what  matter  of  joy 
and  glonr  to  think  how  all  will  be  compensated  to  them 
ia  the  other  world !  The  *'  light  afflictions,  which  are  but 
fi>r  a  moment,  work  out  for  them  afar  more  exceeding  and 
<temal  wei|^t  of  glory."  3  Cor.  iv.  17.    If  we  suffer  with 


Christ,  we  shall  be  also  glorified  together ;  "  for  I  reckon," 
says  the  apostle,  (this  is  the  computation  I  make,)  "  that 
the  suffennip  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be 
comnared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed,"  Rom.  viii 
17,  18.  These  are  things  not  to  be  mentioned  the  same 
day,  one  with  the  other,  for  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween them. 

Therefore  you  see  how  it  is  that  this  same  joy  doth 
guide  itself,  and  which  way  the  eye  of  the  soul  is  directed 
to  the  exercise  of  it:  not  to  pore  upon  afflictions  alone, 
but  to  consider  them  as  subservient  to  fflory.  Thus  says 
the  apostle,  "We  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  GocL" 
And  then  it  presently  follows  too,  "  We  rejoice  in  tribu- 
lations also ;"  Rom.  v.  3,  Ac.  that  is,  considered  with  and 
in  their  subserviency  to  fUture  ^lory.  And  this  it  is  that 
makes  them  the  matter  of  the  highest  joy. 

But  I  would  say  something  by  way  of  Use^  though  the 
time  hath  almost  overslipt  me.  Sundry  things  might  be 
inferrti  from  hence,  which  I  shall  but  name  to  you. 

I.  Since  this  judgment,  and  the  temper  of  spirit  agreea- 
ble thereto,  are  peculiar  to  the  case  of  trials  or  tentative 
afflictions)  they  must  be  necessarily  otherwise  where  af- 
flictions are  visibly  punitive,  and  principally  of  a  chasti- 
sing nature.  As  this  judgment,  namely,  to  count  them  all 
joy,  answers  the  one  case ; ,  so  truly  deep  humiliation  can- 
not but  answer  the  other:  even  very  deep  humiliation, 
abasin|f  oneself  and  l3ring  low,  and  ownine  that  the 
holy,  righteous,  jealoas  God  is  punishing  them  for  the  evil 
they  have  done.  For  in  this  case  he  is  dealing  with  his 
children  another  way ;  he  is  not  arraying  them  with  glory, 
but  clothing  them  with  shame,  before  all  the  world.  And 
therefore  it  is  a  season  for  tnem  to  be  deeply  humbled 
whenever  that  appears  to  be  their  stated  case.  Thoa^h  to 
such  persons  there  may  be  a  mixture  of  pleasure,  arising 
from  the  hope  ihat  God  will  bring  such  a  state  out  of  it 
([out  of  their  sin  and  suffering)  as  shall  turn  into  matter  of 
joy  afterwards.  But  the  occasion  of  joy  in  such  a  case  is 
more  occalt,  and  remote  -,  and  is  wrapt  up  in  a  great  deal 
more  visible  matter  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  hamiliation, 
when  it  appears  that  an  afflicted  state  is  brought  upon 
them  purposely  for  punishment  and  rebuke.    And  again, 

IL  We  may  infer  hence,  that  mere  imtience  is  not 
enough  for  Christians  imder  tr3ring  afliictions.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  be  merely  patient;  they  are  to  account  their 
condition  all  joy.  Therefore  the  «x)stle  prajrs  that  more 
patience  might  be  granted  to  the  Colossians,  in  the  place 
mentioned  before ;  that  thcjr  might  suffer  with  joyfainess, 
and  give  thanks  to  him  who  had  made  them  meet  to  be 
partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  Col.  i. 
10—14.  He  writes  there  to  such  as  were  likely  to  meet 
with,  or  to  have,  very  little  of  any  earthly  inheritance : 
rather  to  lose  what  they  had,  for  the  sake  of  Christ:  ana 
he  intimates  that  it  was  not  enough  for  them  to  be  merely 
content,  or  patient  under  such  a  loss,  but  it  was  suitable  to 
their  state  to  be  in  a  high  triumph  and  exultation  of  spirit 
upon  this  account ;  because  Goa  was  thereby  makingthem 
meet  for  another  inheritance  with  the  saints  m  light.  Those 
Christians  do  not  quit  themselves  well,  nor  as  becomes 
them,  who  do  only  not  murmus  or  repme  that  they  are 
tried  by  afflictions:  for  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at,  in  the 
midst  of  all  such  exercises,  is  to  mank  God,  and  rejoice  in 
the  thoughts  of  what  they  are  to  enjoy ;  namely,  an  mherit- 
ance  with  the  saints  in  their  pure,  lightsome,  peaceful, 
blissful  regions.  "What  an  inheritance  have  I  above! 
Blessed  be  God,  thoogh  I  lose  all  I  have  in  this  world, 
while  he  is  making  me  meet  for  such  an  inheritance;  and 
makes  it  evident  he  hath  such  a  design  in  hand  as  this 
upon  me  I" 

III.  We  learn  too,  that  to  be  impatient  and  repining 
upon  the  account  of  afflictions,  is  gr^y  intolerable.  To 
be  patient  merely,  is  not  enough ;  to  be  impatient,  is  sim- 
plicity, folly,  and  sin.  It  is  intolerable  that  we  should 
thiuK  we  are  ill  dealt  with,  when  we  are  exercissed  with 
such  afflictions  as  are  designed  only  for  the  sake  of  trial. 
But  I  cannot  stay  on  this  head. 

rv.  We  learn,  that  joy  is  most  exceedingly  connatural 
to  true  living  religion.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  demon- 
stration of  it  than  this,  that  there  can  be  no  state,  exter- 
nally so  bad.  that  can  make  their  joy  unseasonaole ;  or 
that  can  make  it  an  incongruous  or  tmfitting  thing  for 
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them  to  rejoice.  To  have  a  disposition  unto  spiritual  and 
heavenly  joy  is  a  thing  very  intimate  to  the  constitution  of 
a  true  Christian.  That  must  needs  be  a  very  strong,  pre- 
dominant, prevailing  principle  in  any  thing,  Which  converts 
and  turns  that  whicn  is  of  an  opposite  nature  into  nutri- 
ment to  itself;  such  is  the  Joy  as  can  even  feed  upon  and 
maintain  itself  oat  of  afflictions.  Gkxi's  people  can  rejoice 
not  only  notwithstanding  they  are  afflicted,  but  because 
the^  are  so  afflicted.  The  divers  temptations  they  are  ex- 
ercised with  are  counted  the  matter  ot  their  joy.  And  we 
'may  yet  further  infer  hence, 

Y.  That  there  is  something  veiy  peculiar  in  living  true 
Christianity.  For  how  odd  a  sound  doth  this  carry  to  an' 
unchristian  ear,  and  how  uncouth  a  taste  to  an  unchristian 
heart,  that  afflictions  are  to  be  made  and  accounted  matter 
of  joy.  But  it  is  past  all  doubt  that  there  is  a  real  truth 
in  the  matter.  We  find  that  it  hath  been  so:  and  that  this 
is  not  a  mere  notion  that  hovers  in  the  air,  but  is  a  practi- 
cal thing,  and  has  been  a  tried  case.  Do  not  we  read  of 
the  apostles'  rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  shame  for  the  name  of  Christ  1  Acts  v.  41.  This  was 
not  only  so  in  their  account,  but  was  really  so.  So  we  are 
told  of  the  believing  Hebrews,  that  they  took  joyfully  the 
spoiling  of  their  goods,  Heb.  x.  34.  What  1  for  a  man  to 
rejoice  to  be  undone  1  A  strange  paradox  that  any,  who 
was  not  seriously  a  Christian,  should  count  this  matter  of 
joy !  Therefore  true  Christianity  hath  somewhat  peculiar 
to  itself  belonging  to  it.  It  is  a  very  extraordinaiy  thing, 
which  lies  without  the  compass  and  comprehension  of  all, 
who  do  not  experimentally  know  it. 

Before  I  close,  there  are  two  things  I  would  say  to  you 
by  way  of  counsel. 

1.  Labour  to  fix  this  judgment  in  general  upon  your 
minds.  Let  it  not  seem  to  you  as  an  uncouth  ineredible 
thing.  It  is  a  most  certain  truth,  that  afflictions  in  some 
cases  may  most  reasonably  be  matter  of  joy.  It  is  a  sad 
thing  when  we  cannot  obtain  so  much  or  ourselves  as  to 
receive  this  notion,  and  to  believe  the  truth  of  what  is  here 
implied.  For  when  we  are  bid  to  count  so,  it  is  implied 
that  it  is  really  so;  that  is,  that  afflictions  in  such  a  case, 
namely,  for  the  sake  of  trial,  are  matter  of  joy*  But  our 
spirits  boggle  at  this;  we  cannot  tell  how-to  receive  or 
entertain  it.    And  then, 

3.  Endeavour  tlhit  it  may  be  your  judgment  with  appli- 
cation to  yourselves  and  your  own  state  and  case.  -And 
we  must  here  take  notice  to  you  of  what  is  m  itself  most 
obvious,  that  when  we  are  directed  to  count  it  all  joy  when 
we  fall  into  divers  temptations,  we  are  also  directed  to  do 
whatever  is  necessarily  pre-supposed  hereunto.  It  is  ntver 
to  be  imagined  or  thoaght,  that  one  who  lives  in  sin,  who 
is  a  secure,  carnal,  earthly-minded  creature,  anda  stran^r 
to  God  and  heaven,  if  any  affliction  should  come  upon  him, 
that  he  must  off-hand  count  it  a  matter  of  joy.  No,  there  is 
something  must  intervene.  What  then  is  it  we  should 
apply  ourselves  to  1  Why,  to  endeavour  to  get  into  a  safe 
state  of  soul,  and  that  things  may  be  so  with  us  Qoil-ward, 
that  if  ever  it  come  to  be  our  case  to  be  afflicted  we  maybe 
able  to  pass  this  judgment,  so  elear  and  satisfied  as  to 
impress  the  heart,  that  afflictions  are  to  be  counted  all  joy, 
and  in  such  a  case  ma^  actually  ourgelves  rejoice. 

I  thought  to  have  msisted  on  sundry  things  here,  but 
have  not  time.  Yet  I  must  observe,  that  to  get  otu*  states 
clear  with  respect  to  Qod,  and  to  keep  and  maintain  our 
consciences  both  cleaa  and  (]uiet,  are  necessai^  to  such  a 
happy  state  as  to  able  to  rejoice  in  adversity.*  Then  we 
shall  suffer  without  grudging,  and  with  rejoficin^  for  the 
sake  of  Christ.  How  impossible  is  it  ever  to  rejoice  in  an 
afflicted  condition,  till  we  have  hearts  brought  under  the 
power  of  aself-denjring  spirit ;  till  we  are  mortified  to  this 
world,  and  Qpr  spirits  loosened  and  disengaged  from  every 
thing  terrene !  The  man  whose  heart  cleaveth  to  this  eanh ; 
who  is  taken  with  an  aaaple  estate,  an  opulent  trade,  a  neat 
habitation,  all  desirable  comforts  and  actx>mmodations;  the 
man,  I  say,  who  is  so  taken  up  with  these  things  that  his 
life  is  bound  up  in  them,  cannot  endure  the  thought,  upon 
any  terms,  of  suffering  in  these  kinds ;  it  is  death  to  him  to 
think  of  it.  But  if  a  man's  spirit  be  once  divested  of  an 
earthly  frame,  and  can  tell  how  to  digest  the  thoughts  of 
being  undone,  he  may  rejoice,  and  say ;  "  What  am  I,  that 
1  ma?  not  be  undone  1  have  not  many  as  good  as  I  been 


undone  1  who  had  as  good  an  estate,  lived  in  as  good 
credit  in  the  world  1  Whv  Vfiay  not  I  be  poor,  come  into 
straits,  be  destitute  of  f^end::,  and  exposed  to  wants  as  well 
as  others  1"  When  a  man  by  familiar  converse  with  these 
objects  hath  reconciled  his  spirit  to  them,  so  that  he  can 
digest  these  things,  then  h&  is  in  a  way  to  rejoice  in  such  a 
case,  when  it  comes  to  be  his,  and  is  able  to  say;  "Blessed 
be  God  that  I  have  an  estate  to  sacrifice  for  Christ !  thai  I 
had  liberty,  and  had  stilt  ^  life,  to  sacrifice  for  him,  when- 
ever he  calls  for  it."  If  we  did  bnt  thus  labour  beforehand 
to  inure  ourselves  to  sucb  thoughts  as  these ;  if  we  did  bat 
put  the  case  frequently  and  moke  the  supposition  familiar 
to  on  reives,  *'  What  if  we  were  to  live  m  a  wilderness  1 
dwell  in  a  cave  of  the  earth  1  What  if  we  were  to  go  up 
and  down  helpless,  living  upon  Providence  for  daily  bread  1" 
When  we  had,  I  say,  used  ourselves  to  think  thus,  and 
made  the  matter  familiar  to  ourselves,  we  might,  ifit  should 
come  to  be  really  our  case,  or  God  should  .put  us  upon  die 
trial,  turn  it  into  a  matter  of  triumph  and  great  joy. 

And  so  likewise  it  is  highly  necessary  to  live  much  in 
heaven,  and  to  realize  that  state  to  ourselves ;  not  to  make 
it  as  a  strange  coantry,  but  this  state  rather  in  which  we 
are.  To  a  man  that  is  abroad  in  some  foreign  country, 
which  is  full  of  war,  trouble,  and  blood,  it  is  some  comfort 
to  him  (if  he  be  certain  of  a  way  of  return)  lo  think, "  Well ! 
I  am  not  to  stay  here  long  in  this  troublesome  country;  I 
know  how  to  get  home  to  mine  own  house  in  a  peaceful 
country ;  I  shall  find  all  quiet  there."  How  pleasant  a 
thought,  I  say,  is  this,  especially  if  a  man  is  sore  of  a  re- 
turn !  In  this  case  he  may  be  sure,  and  a  Christian  may 
say,  "  My  own  country  is  a  quiet  country :  there  will  bie 
nothing  but  peaee,  rest,  pleasures,  and  delights  to  people  of 
God.  Here,  indeed,  I  do  not  intend  to  abide.  I  do  not 
expect  to  stay  long  here,  this  is  ngt  my  country."  Oh,  to 
be  here,  as  m  a  strange  country,  and  to  look  upon  that 
other,  namely,  heaven,  as  our  own ;  will  make  it  possible 
to  us  not  only  to  despise,  but  even  to  rejoice  in  what  we 
meet  withal  that,  is  troublesome  in  this  world,  because  it 
is  part  of  our  way  home.  It  is  indeed  a  dirty  way,  bot  it 
is  our  way  notwithstanding  to  our  better  country. 

I  ^ould  enforce' all  that  has  been  said  by  a  considera- 
tion or  two,  and  so  conclude. 

1.  Think  with  yourselves  how  pleasant  it  is  to  have  spi- 
rits got  iMo  .this  frame  and  posture,  that  we  can  really 
count  it  matter  of  joy  to  fall  into  afiiictions.  Oh  think,  I  say, 
how  pleasant  it  is !  For  how  happy  are  those  persons,  who 
when  they  have  a  prospect  of  great  evils  before  them,  are 
yet  not  afraid  of  them !  and  certainly  we  shall  not  be  afraid 
of  that,  which  we  have  an  actual  disposition  to  rejoice  in. 
In  such  a  case  we  should  be  under  the  pressure  of  no  very 
tormenting  fear.  "  They  that  hearken  to  me"  (saith  Wis- 
dom) ^' shall  dwell  safely,  and  shall  be  quiet  from  the  fear 
of  evil,"  Prov.  i.  33.  He  that  has  got  to  this  pitch,  who 
can  count  it  all  joy  to  fall  into  divers  temptations,  is  arri- 
ved already  to  a  safe  dwelling :  he  hath  so  hid  himself  in 
the  Divine  presence,  that  he  is  secure  from  the  fear  of  evil. 
No  evil  can  ever  reach  him.    And  consider  again, 

3.  That  this  is  the  only  way  we  have  to  make  any  good 
or  advantage  of  a  matter  that  is  bad  in  itself  and  in  its  own 
nature.  For  let  us  a  little  recount  ourselves.  1  believe 
there  are  few  among  us,  if  any,  that  have  not  some  pros- 
pect,  more  or  less,  of  trooblesome  days  a  coming;  a  very 
afflictive  condition.  Pray  what  shall  we  do  in  this  case, 
if  we  will  not  do  those  things  that  tend  to  bring  us  into  a 
capacity  of  making  this  judgment  our  own,  in  reference  to 
our  own  concernments  1  What  have  we  else  to  do  1  Would 
we  busy' our  thoughts  how  any  such  condition  shall  be 
prevented?  Shall  that  be  our  cohceml  ShaMwetryif  we 
can  stop  the  sun,  or  alter  the  course  of  the  stars  ?  Do  we 
think  to  change  the  external  posture  of  the  world  1  That 
is^  alasl  a  hopeless  thought,  a  vain  attempt. 

fiut  we  have  a  nearer  ana  a  |>ossible  thing  to  do,  namely, 
to  get  the  temper  of  ou  r  own  spirits  altered ;  brought  ofif  from 
ths  world;  pitched  upon  another  and  a  better  world.  We 
have  no  other  course  to  take.  Let  us  then  drive  the  nail 
that  will  go.  We  have  hopes  that  we  may  alter  our  spirits 
if  we  will  employ  our  power  so  to  do,  but  we  cannot 
change  the  times  and  the  seasons.  That  is  our  province 
and  business.  We  have  work  to  do  here.  We  have  a 
soperintcndency  over  our  own  spirits;  here  we  are  autho- 
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riied ;  Qod  pats  ns  npon  it  to  see  our  own  spirits,  that  if 
ihej  be  earthly,  we  may  endeavour  to  get  them  made  hea- 
reoly ;  if  impure,  holy :  if  dead,  lifely  \  if  vain,  serious. 
This  is  our  own  proper  business.  So  that  as  our  case  is, 
uarcireiunstances  are.  We  cannot  hope  to  avoid  suffer* 
iof ,  our  business  therefore  is  to  avoid  suffering  ancomfort- 
ably;  this,  I  i9f,  is  our  great  business.  To  avoid  suffer- 
ing we  caonot  reasonabljr  hqpe,  though  we  should  resolve 
10  make  shipwreck  of  faith,  ann  a  good  conscience.  For 
do  we  think,  that  all  such  persons  that  do  so  are  secure 
from  suffering  1  It  is  a  remarkable  passage  from  Scripture 
we  have  in  St.  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
"  There  hath  no  teomtation  benllen  yon,  but  such  as  is 
common  to  men."  That  is  one  consideration.  Another 
is,  "  But  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be 
tempted,  above  what  you  are  able,"  &c.  1  Cor.  x.  13.  It 
is  the  former  I  would  now  speak  to;  "  No  temptation  hath 
befallen  you,  but  such  as  is  common  to  men.*  As  if  he 
had  said ;  You  are  liable  to  afflictions  fts  you  are  men,  not 
merely  as  you  are  Christians ;  so  that  you  cannot  cer^ 
tainly  save  vourselves  from,  them,  though  you  should  ab- 
jure j^our  Christianity.  For  what  can  a  man  be  safe  fVom, 
thai  IS  common  to  man  1  These  afflictions  follow  buma- 
Qjty.  Are  Christians  the  only  men  that  are  poorl  that 
are  crossed  1  or  in  a  prison  ?  If  a  man  be  a  man  (reckon 
only  so)  he  is  liable  on  that  account  to  these  things. 
Therefore,  I  say,  since  we  have  nd  way  in  the  world  to 
secure  us  from  suffering,  our  great  concern  is  to  labour 
(hat  we  nuiy  smffer  in  the  most  comfortable  way  we  can; 
so  as  that  when  it  comes  to  be  our  lot,  we  may  bexapable 
of  coaoting  it  all  joy.  And  then  we  are  a  thousand  times 
npon  better  terms,  than  if  we  were  sure  never  to  feel 
affliction ;  for  that  is  only  an  external  good ;  but  the  other 
is  a  spiritual  good.  And  these  are  to  be  estimated  ac- 
cording to  the  ei^Micity  and  condition  of  the  subject.  I 
hope  my  flesh,  my  body,  is  not  capable  of  so  much  hurt, 
8$  my  spirit  is  of  good.  To  be  freed  /)rom  afflictions,  it  is 
true,  would  be  the  advantage  of  the  outward  man*,  but  to 
be  able  to  bear  them  ngoicingly  is  an  advantage  to  the 
son! ;  a  thing  capable  of  greater  good  than  my  outward 
man  in  capable  of. 

Therefore  this  is  the  great  thing  that  lies  upon  ns  to  do ; 
to  take  heed,  since  we  cannot  be  sure  we  shall  not  suffer, 
that  we  do  not  sufl^r  as  evil  doers ;  neither  in  respect  of 
the  cause,  nor  of  the  temper  of  our  spirits:  to  take  heed 
that  we  suffer  not  so,  as  that  it  shall  be  the  effect  of  a  con- 
troversy between  God  and  us ;  or  the  affliction  be  regarded 
as  his  coooing  upon  as  wiih  anger  and  displeasure.  We 
are  to  see  to  it  that  we  have  no  rebuke  nor  an^er  to  reflect 
upoQ ;  (these  tend  to  shame,  these  are  humbling  things ;) 
that  we  may  regacd  his  sovereignty  and  divine  pleasure  as 
things  in  which  we  may  rejoice  and  triumph ;  which  so- 
vereign pleasure  we  may  rejoicingly  comply  with,  when 
oDce  we  ean  make  it  out,  that,  the  affliction  of  our  lot  is 
principally  of  a  tentative  nature,  to  try  our  loyalty  to 
God,  and  fidelity  to  his  interest.  ' 


SERMON  IV/ 

1  Peter  v.  la  ' 

BiU  tie  God  of  aU  grace^  who  hath  called  us  into  his  eternal, 
glory  by  Christ  Jesus^  afler  that  ye  have  svffered  awhile^ 
Wioke  you  perfect,  siablish,  strtngden,  settle  you. 

I  SRAI.L  spend  none  of  your  time  at  all  in  looking  upon 
the  context  And  although  there  are  many  great  truths, 
which  lie  within  the  compass  of  this  verse,  as  any  of'you 
may  easily  i4>preheod  at  first  sight;  I  shall  only  pitch 
Dpr)t]  that  one  which  I  intend  to  insist  upon,  and  which  it 
may  be  hioped  will  be  equally  suitable  to  the  time  and  to 
our  case,  as  it  is  to  the  text  You  may  without  further 
preface  lake  it  thus  | 

That  to  a  right  and  well-disposed  judgment^  spiritual 
improvements  and  advantages  by  sufferings*  are  more  de- 
sirable, than  a  freedom  from  those  sufferings  themselves. 
-      •PkMdieda»I1a«torei*iHan,Pebri]aiy2Bth,]il7. 


That  the  ground  may  be  clear,  T  shall  present  you  with 
a  supposition  or  two,  before  1  proceed  to  make  out  the 
truth  itself.    As, 

First,  We  will  suppose  these  ^ressions,  to  wil, 
"  make  you  perfect,  stabltsh,  strengthen,  settle  you,"  do  all 
of  them  hold  forth  to  us  spiritual  improvement  and  gain. 
I  apprehend  that  none  of  you  will  doubt,  but  the  apostle 
by  these  expressions  intended  the  better  state  of  those,  to 
whom  he  wrote,  in  spiritual  respects.  We  may  suppose 
not  of  each  person  considered  absolutely,  and  singlv ;  but 
all  considercHl  in  common,  that  they  might  be  brought  into 
abetter  state  with  reference  to  their  spiritual  concernments 
and  affairs ;  which  indeed  the  word  xaraprtVai  doth  more 
especially  seem  to  hint  to  us.  It  signifies  the  setting  in 
jomt  what  was  unjointed  before,  and  quite  out  of  frame ; 
and  so  rather  imports  a  relation  to  a  community,  than  to 
asiogle  person  alone.  But  take  all  together,  and  no  doubt 
the  expressions  do  intend  spiritual  improvement  and  ad- 
vantage.   And  then  again, 

Secondly,  We  may  lay  down  further  supposition,  that 
the  order  of  the  .Hufferings  here  mentioned  is  not  merely 
that  of  precedency  in  time,  but  of  subserviency  to  some  kind 
of  cause  that  has  an  instrumental  influence  to  their  spiritual 
advantage.  ''  After  that  ye  have  suffered  awhile,  or  you 
having  suffered  a  little,"  (as  the  words  may  be  read,  for 
the  word  "  after*^  is  not  in  the  Greek  text,)  "  may  theGtod 
of  all  grace  make  you  perfect,**  &c.  But  it  would  be  very 
unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  these  sufferings  should  only 
precede,  and  no  more ;  or  have  only  an  lile  priority  in 
respect  of  time ;  for  that  were  to  suppose,  that  God,  as  it 
were;  was  consenting  to  it,  that  they  should  suffer  for  no- 
thing, or  to  no  purpose.  And  therefore  we  most  conclude 
that  me  apostle  intended  to  insinuate,  that  this  precedent 
state  of  suffering  would  conduce  and  contribute  much  to 
their  spiritual  improvement;  which  he  had  principally  in 
his  eye,  on  their  behalf.  These  tilings  being  supposed,  I 
shall  endeavour  very  briefly  to  evince  to  you, 

I.  That  a  well-inmrmed  judgment  will  reckon,  and  does 
reckon  and  tfccoimt,  as  you  have  heard,  namehr,  that  spi- 
ritual improvements  and  admntages  by  sanerings  are 
more  desirable,  than  a  freedom  from  those  sunerings 
themselves.    And, 

II.  Show  you  what  reason  and  gronnd  it  ha»  so  to 
jud^e.  And  this  I  shall  do  onlv  from  the  text,  and  with 
all  possible  brevity,  that  I  may  hasten,  to  the  use  which  I 
chiefly  intend. 

I.  That  a  well-informed  judgment  doth  reckon  spiritual 
improvements  l\y  suffering  to  be  more  desirable,  than  a 
freedom  from  those  suffermgs  themselves.  We  need  no 
further  light  than  what  the  text  affords  us  to  make  this 
point  clear,  if  we  will  but  admit  this  twofold  considera- 
tion. 

I.  That  this  great  apostle  was  imdoubtedly  Amished 
with  wisdom  enough  to  understand  what  was  really  best 
for  these  scattered  strangers,  to  whom  he  writes  here. 
There  can  be  no  room  for  a  doubt  concerning  this.   And. 

3.  That  he  was  prompted  by  that  love,  which  wouut 
certainly  engage  him  to  pray  tot  that  which  was  best  for 
them,  according  to  his  judgment.  .  We  can,  I  say,  doubt 
of  neither  of  these,  if  we  will  but  consider  that  this  prayer 
of  his  was  indited  l^  the  Spirit  of  all  wisdom  ana  love. 
We  cannot  therefore  doubt  but  that  he  both  understood 
that  to  be  best  for  them,  which  really  was  so ;  and  that  he 
thereupon  pfayed  for  that,  in  great  kindness  of  heart  to 
this  poor  people,  which  he  so  understood  to  be  best.  No 
more  neea  be  said  to  evince  that  a  well-informed  judg- 
ment will  determine  thus,  that  spiritual  improvement  uy 
sufferings  is  better  than  a  freedom  frotoi  them,  and  more 
desirable.    I  proceed  to  show, 

II.  That  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  such  a  judgment, 
which  we  may  also  see  in  the  text ;  that  is,  that  it  is  more 
desirable  to  have  sufferings  improved,  than  to  have  them 
presently  removed  from  us.  And  this  a^ears  most  suit- 
able to  that  grace  by  which  Christians  are  called;  and 
atoo  to  that  glory  unto  whicl^  they  ave  called. 

Observe  the  connexion  of  the  request,  which  the  apostle 
makes  on  the  behalf  of  these  scattered  Jews ;  fas  we  have 
most  reason  to  suppose  them  Jews  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity ;)  do  but  observe,  I  say,  the  connexion  ofthe  request, 
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with  the  preface  to  it ;  "  The  Gfod  of  all  graces  who  hath 
caUed  you  to  his  eternal  glory  by  Jesus  Const,  make  yoa 
perfect,"  &c.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  that  the  preface  in  this 
prayer  (as  it  is  usually  intended  in  all  such  prayers)  should 
carry  somewhat  or  other  in  it,  agreeable  to  the  matter  af- 
terwards prayed  for.  And  so  it  reaXijr  is  here.  For  the 
apostle  does  not  pray,  that  these  Christians  might  not  suf- 
fer ;  but  that  upon,  or  by  the  means  of,  their  sufferings, 
they  might  receive  that  great  and  spiritual  advantage,  of 
being  brou|;ht  into  a  more  perfect  and  better  state  than 
they  were  m  before ;  and  gain  more  strength,  more  star 
bilitjr,  more  fixedness  than  ever.  And  to  pray  thus,  I 
say,  is, 

1.  Most  suitable  to  that  grace  by  which  they  had  been 
called ;  or  most  suitable  to  God,  as  he  is  the  Gkxi  of  all 
grace. 

But  it  maybe  said,  "  Is  that  suitable  to  the  gracious  nar 
ture  of  Gk)d,  to  let  his  own  peculiar  people  be  abused  ty  a 
vile,  wicked  world '^  to  extK>se  that  sort  of  persons  (who 
of  all  others  do  alone  love  him,  and  are  true  to  him  among 
men)  unto  violent  and  injurious  usage  from  the  rest  of 
mankind  1"  Yes,  certainly ;  if  we  consider  the  matter 
well,  it  is  most  suitable.  Grod  is,  it  is  true,  a  Father  to 
that  select  people ;  but  consider  where  the  rAation  falls, 
and  where  it  terminates.  He  is  said  in  contradistinction 
to  the  fietthers  of  our  flesh,  to  be  the  Father  of  our  spirits, 
Heb.  xii.  9.  It  is  certainly  most  suitable  to  the  love  of 
Gh)d  to  let  his  own  people  suffer,  if  you  will  allow  his  love 
to  be  correspondent  to  the  relation.  He  is  indeed  related 
to  them  as  a  Father,  but  to  what  of  ihem  1  To  their  spi- 
rits principally,  and  especially  to  that  spiritual  product,  or 
new  nature,  of  which  he  is  the  immediate  Author.  There 
the  relation  terminates,  to  that  he  is  chiefly  related  as  a 
Father,  and  there  his  care  and  love  goes  with  the  rela- 
tion, "  Let  it  be  well  with  their  spirits,  and  it  matters  not 
much  how  it  ^oes  with  them  any  where  else.  I  am  the 
Father  of  their  spirits;  I  am  to  take  care  it  may  ^  well 
with  them  upon  spiritual  accounts.  Therefore  if  their 
flesh  feel  pain,  if  it  suffer  want,  if  it  be  pinched  and  strait- 
ened, if  it  languish  and  complain,  it  agrees  very  well  with 
my  relation  to  their  spirits,  as  a  Father  to  them.  Let  it 
then  be  so.  let  sufferings  come  upon  them,  if  all  this  shall 
prove  to  tne  greater  advantage  of  their  spirits ;  if  they 
shall  thereby  come  to  have  so  much  more  thriving  and 
prosperous  souls ;  if  by  this  means  they  grow  more  re- 
fined ;  more  freed  from  terrene  dross;  be  more  fitted  for 
my  fellowship;  rendered  more  capable  of  doing  me  duty 
in  their  respective  places :  and  of  tasting  and  relishing  the 
pleasure  thereof:  if  this  be  the  case,  I  think  I  deal  with 
them  but  as  a  Father,  whose  relation  is  to  their  spirits." 

The  apostle  speaks  of  this  with  a  great  dealof  complsr 
cency,  and  as  one  that  is  highly  well  pleased.  "  Though 
(says  he)  oar  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is 
renewed  day  by  day.  For  our  light  aflliction,  which  is 
but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  fflory ;  while  we  look  not  at  the 
things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not 
seen :  for  the  things  which  are  seen,  are  temporal ;  but 
the  things  which  are  not  seen,  are  eternal,"  3  Cor.  iv.  16, 
17, 18.  He  does  not  speak  this  with  any  kind  of  regret 
that  he  found  the  outward  man  so  struck  as  to  be  contmn- 
ally  liable  to  perish. 

'^No"saith  he,  "let  it  perish  daily;  I  matter  it  not. 
Though  it  does  perish,  that  signifies  nothing  to  me,  so  that 
the  inward  man  be  but  renewed  day  by  day."    And, 

2.  It  is  more  suitable  to  that  state  of  fflory,  whereunto 
we  are  called ;  as  well  as  to  that  grace,  by  which  we  are 
called.  It  is  very  necessary  to  our  being  introduced  into 
that  glorious,  blessed  state,  that  we  be  prepared,  and  made 
some  way  £t  for  it,  before  we  reach  it.  And  the  great 
concernment  and  necessity  of  this  makes  the  apostle  Paul 
bless  God,  with  agreat  deal  of  triumph, on  the  behalf  of 
taose  Christian  Colossians  to  whom  he  wrote;  and  he 
puts  them  upon  blessing  of  Gk)d,  that  though  thev  were 
suffering  to  that  degree  as  that  they  stood  in  need  of  all 
patience,  yet  that  aU  this  while  he  was  making  them  meet 
to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints,  in  light. 
Col.  1. 11, 13.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  proper  matter  of 
thankaffiving,  that  though  they  suffered  so  much  as  to  re- 
quire their  being  strengthened  with  all  might,  accordingto 


the  glorious  power  of  God;  yet  it  was  all  well  enough: 
they  were  so  far  from  having  cause  to  complain,  that  tner 
had  a  great  deal  of  reason  rather  to  give  thanks  to  God. 
As  if  he  had  said,  "It  is  a  pure,  a  bright,  and  lightsome 
region  that  you  are  going  to,  and  vou  need  a  great  deal  of 
refining  before  you  come  there,  that  you  may  be  fit  to  be 
received.  You  need  to-  have  your  spirits  clarified,  and 
freed  from  all  impure  dross,  even  while  you  are  suffering 
so  as  that  all  patience  is  requisite  unto  it.  Yon  have 
therefore  reason  to  give  thanks,  if  God  by  this  means  is 
makinj^  you  meet  to  partake  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints,  m  their  state  of  life,  purity,  and  perfection." 

This  is  ahio  intimated  in  that  place  oefore  mentioned,  i 
"  I  do  not  care,"  as  if  he  had  said,  "  though  the  outward 
man  perisheth,  while  the  inward  is  renewed  day  by  day." 
And  how  is  it  renewed  1  Why  thus,  the  "  light  affliction, 
which  is  but  for  a  moment,  works  out  for  us  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weisht  of  glory,"  3  Cor.  iv.  16,  17. 
But  how  do  afflictions  work  out  a  state  of  glory  for  ns  1 
In  answer  to  this,  we  are  to  con.sider  what  notion  we 
ought  to  have  of  the  glory,  whereof  the  saints  are  to  -be 
partakers  hereafter ;  and  by  which  they  are  to  be  made 
happy  and  blessed.  Now  it  is  not  merely  an  objective 
glory  that  can  make  me  happy,  and  be  the  satisfaction  of 
my  soul  1  that  is,  to  have  only  some  glorious  sights  to  be- 
hold and  look  upon,  and  no  more.  For  I  can  be  happy  by 
nothing,  which  is  not  united  to  me ;  and  it  is  impossible 
any  one  should  be  blessed  by  a  distant  good,  severed  from 
themselves.  And  therefore  we  are  told  how  we  are  to 
conceive  of  this  glory,  by  St.  Paul,  who  tells  us  it  is  a  glo- 
ry that  is  to  be  revealed  in  us^  Rom.  viii,  18.  It  is  a  glory 
most  intimate  to  the  subjects,  and  by  which  they  are  made 
glorious ;  not  merely  to  be  seen,  but  what  they  themselves 
are  to  bear:  and  therefore  the  apostle  says  it  is  tif  h/tSs,  to 
be  revealed  in,  or  into  us.  It  is  that  impress  of  the  Di- 
vine glory,  which  is  imparted  and  communicated  from 
God  to  the  soul,  upon  the  vision  of  his  blessed  face ;  by 
which  it  is  transformed  perfectly  now  into  the  same  like- 
ness, as  much  as  a  creature  can  be  like  to  him.  Here  is 
the  glory,  by  which  souls  are  made  happy  and  blessed  ai 
last ;  and  into  the  stated  participation  or  which  they  are 
now  actually  called  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Now  consider  this  glory  so,  as  here  explained,  and  it  is 
very  apprehensible  how  the  light  afflictions,  that  are  but 
for  a  moment,  do  work  it  out  for  us.  For  they  gradually 
refine  the  soul  after  the  image  of  the  Divine  nature,  make 
it  more  and  more  conform^  to  God;  and  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  progress  to  which  this  refining  work  is 
carried  on  by  such  means  while  we  are  in  this  world,  is 
our  participation  of  the  Divine  glory  hereafter.  Accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  of  the  vessel,  which  Gtod  hath  design- 
ed to  be  a  vessel  of  glory  and  honour,  is  the  measure  of 
that  glory  which  is  to  be  put  into  it  in  the  other  state.  But 
certainly  by  this  refinement,  to  which  afflictions  are  so 
subservient  and  useflil  in  this  world,  the  soul  is  made 
more  and  mor*e  capable  and  receptive;  it  is  refined  and 
enlarged  at  once.  And  thus  it  is  more  suitable  to  that 
state  of  glory  to  which  we  are  called,  which  was  to  be 
proved,  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  more  desirable  to  have 
sufferings  itnproved,  than  to  be  freed  from  those  sufferings 
themselves.  Therefore  now  to  apply  this,  as  the  time  will 
allow; 

I.  We  may  learn  hence,  that  we  have  another  interest 
to  concern  ourselves  about,  besides  that  of  our  flesh  or 
outward  man.  For  otherwise  it  could  never  be  understood 
how  that,  which  is  really  an  offence  and  prejudice  to  the 
outward  man,  should  be  an  advantage  to  us  in  any  other 
respect.  As  chastising  afflictions  by  a  paternal  rod  are 
natural  evils,  but  yet  inflicted  on  us  for  spiritual  good.  It 
is  plain  then,  I  say,  we  have  another  interest  about  which 
we  ought  to  be  concerned. 

II.  we  may  ftirther  collect;  that  these  two  interests,  as 
they  are  very  distinct,  so  they  are  ordinarily,  too,  very 
opposite  to  one  another.  That  may  make  for  the  advantage 
of  the  spirit  or  inward  man.  which  is  greatly  to  the  hurt 
and  prejudice  of  the  outward ;  and  that  which  contributes 
to  the  gratification  and  pleasure  of  the  outward  man,  may 
be  very  prejudicial  to  the  inward.  These  arc  opposite 
interests,  and  we  should  consider  them  as  such ;  and  it 
would  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  u.<!,  through  our 
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whole  eoane,  to  carry  this  as  a  fixed  thonj^ht  ifiih  us, 
"  That  the  interests  of  my  flesh,  and  of  my  spirit,  are  oftem 
stated  in  sach  ^i  actnal  opposition  to  one  another,  that 
what  makes  Heft  the  advanta^  of  the  one,  is  frequeody 
hurtfal  and  prejndicial  to  the  other."  For  if  we  would  but 
allow  oorsefyes  to  consider  this,  and  admit  it  as  a  fixed 
thought,  then  it  woold  not,  opon  eyery  occasion  that  oc- 
curs to  us,  be  our  first  concern  and  care :  namely,  "  What 
shall  I  do  to  saye  my  flesh  and  ontward  man  1  how  shall 
I  order  matters  that  all  may  go  well  with  that  V*  espe- 
cially as  there  is  another  interest  in  myself,  which  may  be 
proyided  for  by  the  methods  of  Proyidence,  that  cast  a 
.seyere  and  threatening  aspect  noon  the  other.    And, 

III.  We  may  hence  farther  learn,  that  the  interest  of 
the  inward  man  is  mach  more  considerable  than  that  of 
the  flesh ;  which  is  the  subject  of  the  supposed  sufiiBriags, 
of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  who  puts  up  a  yery  solemn 
request  for  spiritual  adyantage  by  such  suffering.  He 
ifaat  loyed  them  so  well  does  not  pray,  that  they  might  not 
suffer  at  all :  but  only  after  that  the^  had  suffered  a  little, 
they  might  be  perfected  and  established.  Certainly  our 
spiritaal  interest  is  more  considerable  than  our  outward 
interest ;  and  we  should  be  willing  that  the  interest  and 
advantage  of  the  flesh  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  interest 
of  the  seal  *,  and  that  which  I  am  williog  to  part  with  for 
another,  musf  certainly  be  less  coDsiderable  than  that 
oiher.     But, 

IV.  We  may  also  learn,  that  sufferings  are  not  noyel- 
ties  among  the  people  of  God  in  tMs  world ;  neither  are 
they  to  be  looked  upon  as  noyel,  eyen  the  sharpest  and  se- 
Ferest  of  them.  The  apostle  directs  those,  to  whom  he 
writes,  in  the  same  chaptet,  that  they  should  look  with 
another  kind  of  eye  upon  an  afflicted  state,  than  to  suppose 
it  a  new  thing,  or  as  if  nothing  like  it  was  known  berore. 
In  the  yerse  before  my  text,  he  intimates  that  they  only 
suffered  such  afflictions  as  were  common  to  others  in  the 
world,  and  such  as  many  good  men  had  endured,  who 
were  goae  before  them.  And  in  another  place  of  this 
epistle  he  admonishes  them  not  to  think  strange  eyen  of  the 
fiery  trial,  ("which,"  says  he,  **  is  to  try  you,")  as  if  some 
strance  thing  had  happened  to  them;  assuring  them  that 
aAer  that  they  had  suffered  awhile,  the  Spirit  of  glory  and 
of  God  should  rest  upon  them.  That  tney  should  sufifer 
was  reckoned  upon,  taken  for  granted  ;  and  therefore  it 
speaks  a  yery  strange  spirit  among  us,  if  the  thoughts  of 
any  sufferings  should  presently  startle  us.  What  1  are  we 
grown  so  soft  and  delicate,  that  we  must  meet  with  no 
afflictions  in  the  world  ?  as  if  it  were  a  more  wonderful 
thing  that  we  should  suffer,  than  others  who  haye  gone 
before  us  in  former  days.  Wherein  are  we  better  than 
\hey1 

Bat  I  pass  on  to  another  use,  which  may  be  for  con- 
yictioa  to  us,  who  seem  to  be  so  much  of  another  judg- 
ment from  the  apostle,  in  this  important  case.  And  there 
are  two  or  three  things  which  I  would  here  premise.    As, 

I.  That  there  is  no  present  question  depending  whether 
we  should  simply  desire  to  be  freed  ft*om  affliction,  yea  or 
no ;  or  whether,  con.^idering  the  matter  simply  in  iteelf, 
we  may  not  jud^e  it  desirable  to  be  free  from  affliction. 
This  is  not  the  thing  concerned  in  the  present  discourse, 
nor  any  part  of  it.  It  will  be  easily  acknowledged,  that 
the  sufferings  we  speak  of  are  natural  eyils ;  and  eyU  as 
such,  or  in  itself,  cannot  be  eligible  to  a  reasonable  nature. 
But  the  thing  we  speak  of  is,  that  when  these  two  matters 
are  compared  *,  to  wit,  freedom  ftrom  afflictions,  and  spi- 
ritual adyantage  by  them,  we  should  not  prefer  the  for- 
mer ;  not  but  that  a  freedom  from  suffering,  simply  in  itp 
self  and  alone,  is  a  desirable  thing ;  but  compared  with  the 
.spiritual  advantages  arising  from  thence,  is  not  to  be  pre- 
ferred or  desired  by  us.    And, 

II.  I  again  premise,  that  by  judgment  here  I  do  not  in- 
tend a  mere  notional,  but  a  practical,  Judgment.  For  I 
make  no  question  but  we  are  all  of  the  apostle's  mind 
without  any  more  ado ;  and  agree  with  him  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  hayespiritnal  adyantage  by  affliction,  than  to  be  free 
from  it  But  when  we  speak  of  a  practical  judgment,  here 
it  is  that  our  error  lies,  and  wherein  we  are  to  be  rectified. 
The  practical  judinneiit  is  that,  to  which  the  temper  of  a 
man's  soul  doih  correspond ;  Hhat  which  is  of  such  power 
and  preyale&cy  with  a  man,  as  to  impress  its  own  like- 


ness, or  somewhat  correspondent  to  itself  upon  his  own 
heart,  upon  his  will,  his  choice,  and  affections ;  and  so 
consec^nently  influence  the  course  of  his  walking  and  con- 
versation. The  thing  therefore  I  complain  of,  in  this  case, 
is,  that  the  temper  of  our  spirits  is  so  unsuitable ;  so  unlike 
the  apostle's  judgment  in  tnis  case,  that  spiritual  improve- 
ment by  suffering  is  more  desirable  than  freedom  from  it. 
These  things  being  premised,  I  shall  evince,  1.  That 
there  is  a  failure  among  us  in  these  things,  particularly 
that  we  are  not  like-minded  with  the  apostle  in  this  matter ; 
and  then,  2.  Show  you  the  great  evil  of  it,  that  is,  of  onr 
error  in  this  re^d. 

1.  I  am  to  evince  that  there  is  a  great  failure  or  mistake 
in  our  judgment^  if  we  are  not  of  the  same  mind  with  the 
apostle,  as  to  this  point.  And  this  I  would  do  by  putting 
a  few  queries  to  you,  by  which  you  may  be  able  to  con- 
vict ^omstelves  wherein  the  matter  does  require,  and  will 
admit.    As, 

(1.)  Whether  are  we  more  sensible  of  the  ezemal  cala- 
mities which  befall  us,  than  of  inward  spiritual  distempers  1 
Suppose  a  person  by  some  sunprising  providence  lose  all 
he  had  in  tie  world,  is  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress  and 
necessity,  whether  is  not  this  more  grievous,  or  more  sen- 
sibly felt,  than  inward  spiritual  evils  1  "  Do  I  so  cry  and 
bemoan  mjrself,  because  of  the  body  of  sin  and  death,  as  I 
do  when  I  have  lost  my  friend,  my  husband,  my  wife,  my 
child;  my  house,  my  estate,  my  pleasant  delectable  things 
in  this  world  1"  In  such  cases  we  cry  out  as  undone  per- 
sons }  we  mourn,  and  refuse  to  be  comforted.  "  But  I  have 
an  earthly,  vain  heart ;  a  heart  that  will  not  be  brought  to 
live  in  love  and  communion  with  God ;  unapt  to  prayer ^o 
meditation,  to  spiritual  commerce  with  heaven."  Do 
we  so  sensibly  complain  upon  these  accounts,  I  say,  as 
men  are  apt  to-do  under  the  sharp  and  acute  sense  of  ex- 
ternal eyils  1  This  shows  which  way  the  poize  of  our  spi- 
rits inclines,  and  we  may  plainly  discern  it  by  urging  our- 
selves with  this  question. 

(2.)  Whether  do  we  more  dread  and  fear  the  continu- 
ance and  increase  of  inward  distempers,  or  external  suf- 
ferings 1  which,  I  say,  is  more  the  matter  of  our  dread  1 
I  have  a  near  evil  that  hath  pressed  me,  and  is  like  to  do 
so  still ;  a  carnal,  stupid,  terrene,  and  corrupt  heart ;  whe- 
ther do  I  dread  the  continuance  of  this,  ov  the  incpease  of 
it,  more  than  I  do  the  continuance  or  increase  of  any  ex- 
ternal suffierings  that  are  upon  me,  or  may  threaten  me  1 
If  you  should  oe  told  that  there  is  danger  of  beinr  de- 
voured in  all  your  external  concerns  oy  a  formidable 
enemy ;  or  that  you  are  in  danger  of  fire,  of  great  losses, 
of  coming  into  a  decayed  state  in  respect  of  your  trade  ana 
traffic ;  which  things  would  yon  thinlc  of  with  most  dreads 
Should  not  we  dread  more  the  thoughts  of  being  turned 
out  of  all.  driven  from  house  and  home,  of  going  to  seek 
our  bread  in  desolate  places,  of  wandering  in  wildernesses 
and  deserts,  lurking  in  dens  and  holes  of  the  earth  1 
Should  we  not,  I  say,  think  of  these  things  with  more 
dread,  than  we  ordinarily  do  of  that  close,  latent  enemy, 
that  lies  lurking  at  our  very  hearts  and  souls  7  namely, 
infidelity  within,  and  disaffection  to  Qod ;  a  proneness  to 
depart  from  him,  and  a  heart  bent  to  backslide  1  Which 
sort  of  evils  are  we  most  apt  to  dread  1 

(3.)  Which  should  we  consider  with  more  complacency, 
an  external  state  of  things  just  agreeable  to  sucn  an  idea 
as  we  could  form  to  ourselves  in  our  own  minds  *,  or  an 
inward  frame  of  holiness,  agreeable  to  the  idea  which  the 
blessed  God  hath  set  before  us  in  the  word  of  truth  1  which. 
I  say,  should  we  think  of  with  more  delight  1  Suppose  we 
should  have  the  prospect  set  before  us  of  such  a  state  oi 
thinss  in  outward  respects  as  We  could  wish ;  gamers 
3rielding  all  kind  of  store,  nothing  but  prosperity,  pleasure, 
and  peace  in  our  dwellings;  all  the  liberty  our  hearts 
coula  desire,  to  do  and  walk  according  to  our  own  incli- 
nations :  and  frame  again  the  prospect  of  an  enlightened, 
lively  mind  and  spirit ;  full  of  God,  full  of  heaven,  full  of 
Divine  love,  full  of  spiritual  strength,  vigour,  activity^,  and 
fervour  in  all  holy  exercises  whatsoever;  and  which,  I 
pray,  of  these  jseemeth  the  more  grateful  prospect  to  us  7 
Or  which  iathe  more  taking  thing  with  our  hearts,  upon 
the  view  of  the  one  and  the  other  1  to  have  in  outward  re- 
spects, all  the  opulence  and  prosperity  our  hearts  could 
wish  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  otheri  to  hftvt  hearts 
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disentangled  and  freed  from  sin.  so  as  that  we  may  go  to 
Gk>d  npon  ali  occasions  withfreeaom,  or  without  restraint, 
and  iirways  converse  with  him  with  delight  1 

Buch  qaestioOB  as  these  closely  urged  may  conyince 
some,  as  tne  case  may  require,  how  much  they  differ  from 
this  apostle ;  and  are  of  a  different  sense  and  estimate  ih>m 
him,  m  reference  to  what  we  are  speaking  of.  And  if  there 
be  such  a  disagreeing  judgment  in  this  Case,  then  we  are 
to  consider, 

2.  The  great  evil  of  it.  And  &is  I  migfit  represent  to 
you  very  largely ;  but  at  present,  take  some  account  of  it 
only  in  these  few  particulars. 

(1.)  It  speaks  great  iiijudiciousness  in  the  matter  of 
discerning  Detween  things  that  differ,  and  which  doth  more 
excel.  It  is  one  great  part  of  the  work  and  business  of 
judgment  to  distinguish  between  things,  that  are  of  dif- 
ferent value  from  one  another;  and  he  is  a  very  injudi- 
cious man,  who  is  not  able  to  prefer  those  things  that  are 
more  excellent,  which  when  compared  and  judged  of  do 
vastly  differ :  as  it  would  arrue  very  great  injudiciousness, 
indeed,  if  I  could  not  tell  which  ofthe  two  to  prefer,  a  gay 
feather,  or  a  rich  diamond.  The  odds  is  so  vastly  great 
here,  that  it  must  needs  argue  a  ^eat  want  of  discerning 
the  just  value  of  things:  and  so  it  must  in  like  manner  u 
we  cannot  tell  which  is  to  be  rather  chosen,  a  little  free- 
dom from  pain  and  affliction,  or  that  which  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage and  gain  to  the  inward  man. 

(S.)  It«igues  very  great  unbelief  of  the  truth  of  Gk>d*s 
word  in  reierence  to  this  very  case.  It  is  expressly  said. 
All  thinffs  shall  work  together  for  good^  to  them  that  love 
God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  accordu^g  to  his  purpose, 
Rom.  viii.  28.  But  we  do  not  believe  this :  for  it  is  plain 
that  if  we  did  believe  it,  it  were  then  altogether  im|>os5ible 
we  should  reject  or  less  value  that,  which  at  the  same  time 
we  believe  to  be  the  greater  good.  For  it  is  spiritual  good 
that  is  there  meant,  which  is  to  be  wrong[hf  oat  by  exter- 
nal natural  evils.  And  can  we  tolerate  in  ourselves  an 
habitual  indisposition  to  take  God's  wordi  Sure,  me- 
thinks,  we  should  look  upon  this  as  a  most  intolerable 
thing. 

(3.)  It  argues  a  ve^  low  and  mean  temper  of  spirit, 
when  we  do  not  know  how  to  value  and  savour  most  our 
best  and  most  excellent  good.  It  shows  that  we  have  a 
Very  vUe  esteem  of  our  own  souls,  when  w^  are  mdre  con- 
cerned about  a  clod  of  clay,  a  lump  of  flesh,  than  we  are 
about  them,  or  their  benefit  and  advantage.    And, 

(4.)  It  argues  most  unworthy  thoughts  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  providence  of  God,  with  respect  to 
those  sufferings  and  afflictions  we  speak  of.  It  looks  as  if 
we  did  not  really  believe,  that  they  are  brought  ujson  us 
for  some  greater  good,  than  any  we  can  lose,  or  be  mdam- 
aged  in.  by  them;  or  that  we  thought  ihat  neither  wisdom, 
or  goooness,  conducted  the  course  of  affairs  towards  us. 
What  account  can  we  give,  or  what  reasons  produce, 
why  the  course  of  Divine  Providence  should  run  so  and 
so,  (as  it  many  times  has  done  in  the  world,)  as  to  cast 
smiling  fair  aspects  on  the  worst  sort  of  men,  and  frown- 
ing severe  aspects  on  the  better  sort  %  Hence  men  have 
been  apt  to  make  very  sinister  interpretations  and  applicar 
tions.  Thus  the  prophet  Malachi  charges  some  m  his 
time :  **  Ye  have  wearied  the  Lord  with  your  words :  yet 
ye  say.  Wherein  have  we  wearied  him  f  When  ye  say, 
Every  one  that  doeth  evil  is  good  in  the  sisht  of  the  Lord, 
and  he  delighteth  in  them;  or.  Where  is  the  Qod  of  judg- 
ment V*  Mai.  ii.  17.  And  truly,  though  we  have  explicit 
formed  thoughts  otherwise,  yet  the  sense  of  our  hearts  will 
seem  to  be  agreeable  to  such  thoughts  as  these,  if  we  tole- 
rate in  ourselves  the  error  which  I  am  detecting,  and  re- 
presenting the  evil  of;  that  is,  of  supposing  that  it  were 
retter  to  be  freed  from  afflictions,  than  to  have  them  im- 
proved to  our  gain  and  advantage.  Either  we  must  think, 
that  afflictions  come  upon  the  people  of  God  by  chance, 
and  so  that  God  has  no  design  at  all  by  such  an  ordering 
of  things ;  or  else,  that  he  afflicts  his  people  out  of  hatred 
and  perfect  ill-will ;  both  which  are  monstrous  and  horrid 
thoughts.  It  were  altogether  an  unaccountable  thin^,  upon 
the  whole  matter,  why  the  course  of  the  dispensati<ms  of 
God's  providence  should  be  as  it  ordinarily  is,  that  the 
saints  snould  be  exposed  to  sufferings  and  afluctions,  while 
the  wicked  live  in  ease,  prosperity,  and  pleasure;  I  say, 


this  were  unf^coountable,  if  it  could  not  be  said  that  there 
is  some  greater  good  to  be  wrought  out  by  these  sufferings, 
which  shall  abundantly  compensate  and  countervail  them. 
But  if  we  persist  in  the  error  I  speak  of,  we  lose  the  only 
way  of  solving  this  difficulty  of  providence. 

(6.)  To  represent  the  evil  of  this  error  yet  more,  I  would 
observe,  that  it  argues  much  impatience  and  weakness  of 
spirit :  for  patience  is  passive  power,  fortitude,  or  ability 
to  suffer.  It  argues  very  great  wesikness  when  we  had 
a  ^reat  deal  rather  not  be  good,  than  suffer  affliction.  Sure 
it  IS  a  sien  that  we  can  suffer  nothing.  And  if  there  be 
such  a  cUspoeition  to  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  oar 
strength  is  small ;  as  saith  the  irise  man ;  and  this  is  not 
only  our  great  infelicity  but  our  sin. 

(6.)  It  is  a  tacit  choosing  of  sin,  rather  than  affliction ; 
and  certainlv  that  is  a  very  bad  thing.  It  is  manifestly  £o, 
if  .we  consider  and  look  upon  the  case  as  it  is.  "  Let  me 
be  impure  still,  drossy  and  terrene  still,  unlike  to  God 
still ;  so  my  flesh  may  but  escape,  my  sense  be  gratified 
and  indulged,  and  incur  no  prejudice.'* 

(7.)  Lastly,  It  argues  a  great  deal  of  pride;  and  abo 
insensibleness  both  of  what  we  deserve  and  what  we  need. 
If  any  can  by  no  means  bring  their  spirits  to  think  of  suf- 
fering, there  commonly  lies  at  the  bottom  an  insensibility 
of  what  they  are ;  what  wretched  hearts  and  imtoward  na- 
tures they  have.  It  is  little  apprehended  what  we  deserve, 
and  what  we  need,  when  we  look  upon  such  an  aspect  of 
providence  as  unsuitable ;  which  threlttens  us  with  soffer- 
mg,  ahd  is  like  to  prove  afflictive.  This  should  be  the 
sense  of  our  hearts:  *'  Alas!  whatever  I  suffer,  it  is  much 
less  than  my  iniquity  deserves !  Yea,  if  I  suffer  never  so 
severely,  it  is  but  what  the  exigency  of  my  case  requires. 
My  heart  is  very  sleesy  and  dead,  and  needeth  rousing; 
it  is  ver3r  drossy,  anu  needs  a  hot  furnace."  And  we 
should  think  so  if  we  thought  of  ourselves  aright,  and  if 
too  sood  an  opinion  of  ourselves  did  not  blind  our  eyes.  I 
might  roantion  several  things  more,  but  the  time  penniis 
not.  I  shall  only  desire  hereupon  in  the  close,  to  recom- 
mend two  things ; 

1.  That  we  should  fix  this  judgment  of  the  apostle  in 
ourselves,  as  the  standard  and  measure  of  our  own.  I 
judfie  thus,  as  the  iqsostle  Pau^says;  *'  I  reckon  that  the 
sttflerin^  of  the  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  m  us,"  Rom. 
viii.  18.  As  if  he  had  said,  *'  This  is  my  logic,  I  compoie 
so  upon  the  whole  matter ;  and  this  is  the  resnlt  I  come 
to,  having  considered  it  thoroughly,  and  viewed  it  on  every 
side."  *Let  us  settle  our  judgment  of  this  in  like  manner, 
and  record  it :  "  This  was  mv  mind  at  such  a  time,  and  I 
came  then  to  be  convinced  or  the  truth  of  it.  I  will  never 
alter  it  till  I  see  better  reason  (which  I  suppose  I  never 
shall)  for  laying  it  down,  than  I  had  to  take  it  up."   And, 

3.  Apeeably  hereunto  let  us  direct  the  scope,  current, 
and  end  of  our  prayers,  on  such  days  as  these,  as  the  ukm* 
tie  here  doth  his.  It  is  necessary  our  hearts  shoula  be 
brought  to  an  agreement  with  our  judgments.  What  is 
the  good  I  shoula  most  desire,  and  wish,  and  seek  for  my 
soul  this  day  1  If  this  be  a  right  judgment  which  we  hare 
now  heard  of,  it  will  be  very  good  for  us,  at  such  times  as 
these,  and  even  at  all  times,  in  our  prayers,  to  say :  **  I 
pray  not  that  I  may  be  f^eed  from  suffering ;  that  is  not 
the  ^eat  thing  I  request.  As  to  that  I  refer  myself  to  the 
Divine  pleasure,  and  acquiesce  in  the  determination  of 
Providence.  But,  O  Lord  1  I  have  another  request  \o 
make  unto  thee,  that  whatsoever  shall  befall  me,  I  may 
have  more  of  thine  imaffej  more  life  and  strength  ;  vigour 
and  heavenliness ;  fitteu  for  holiness  in  this  world,  and 
blessedness  in  the  other.  And  then  let  my  sufferings  he 
what  they  will,  so  they  be  but  subservient  to  this  great  de- 
sign, of  procuring  my  spiritual  advantage.*' 

And  we  pray  upon  pretty  sure  grounds  when  we  pray 
thus.  We  do  not  need  to  doubt  whether  this  be  agreea- 
ble to  the  Divine  will  or  no.  We  are  upon  a  certainty. 
If  I  should  insist  peremptorily  in  prayer  upon  this  and 
that  temporal  good  for  mvself,  or  the  community  I  belong 
unto,  it  may  be  said ;  "  where  is  the  promise?  and  there- 
upon, where  is  the  faith  of  being  heard  in  such  a  praver  T 
But  I  am  sure  I  pray  agreeably  to  his  own  will,  when  I 
prayl  that  I  nmy  be  brought  into  spiritual  prosperity.  I 
am  sure  therein  to  suit  with  what  ne  himself  aoth  < 
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This  will  be  acceptable  and  weU-pleasinff  to  Qod ; 
and  turn  to  my  ineffiible  good  and  advalLtage,  both  here 
and  hereafter. 


SERMON  V/ 


Isaiah  IxiiL  10. 


B^  (key  rebelled,  and  vexed  kU  heUf  Spirit:  therefore 
he  wms  turned  to  be  their  enemff,  and  hefimgkt  against 


In  the  fbre^mg  part  of  this  chapter  you  have  a  repre- 
^  sentajtion,  as  it  is  generally  agreed,  of  our  Lord  Christ  in 
\,  triojnph;  returning  as  a  conqueror  from  his  victories,  with 
. ,  garments  discoloured  with  Oe  blood  of  the  slain.  "  Who 
'is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from 
Bozrah  1  this  that  is  glorious  in  his  apparel,  travelling  in 
the  greatness  of  his  strengths  I  that  speak  in  righteous- 
ness, mif  hty  to  save."  The  enemies,  whom  the  Messiah  is 
sapoosed  to  have  engaged  against,  are  represented  and  set 
forth  by  Edom,  and  the  metropolis  thereof  Bozrah;  be- 
cause they  were  the  next  enemies  to  the  dsurch  of  God, 
mo^ly  confined  within  Palestine,  upon  which  Idumea 
boidered,  and  who  were  contintudly  vexations,  and  afflic- 
tive to  them:  by  these,  I  say.  are  the  spiritual  enemies  re- 
presented, which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  to  set  himself 
against.  And  so  I  have  taken  notice  of  a  certain  author 
(mough  I  profess  not  to  like  all  his  allegories)  who  alle- 
eoricdly  speaks  of  the  carnal  part,  under  the  name  of 
Edom.  ^  The  mind  or  spirit  ought  to  follow  God  un- 
▼eariedly,  without  deviating  or  turning  aside,  lest  he  come 
into  Edom:"  alluding  no  doubt  to  the  word  itself  edom  or 
earth,  as  the  name  of  Adam  comes  from  the  same  root. 
Against  these  spiritual  enemies,  that  readily  fall  in  with 
our  carnal  earthly  part,  did  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  use  his 
prowess,  unto  a  glorious  vietoiy  and  triumph.  This  bemg 
represented,  how  ready  the  Redeemer  was  to  undertake 
CO  the  behalf  of  them,  who  were  to  be  defended  and  saved 
hj  him;  a  reflection  is  made  upon  Gtod*s  former  dealings 
on  the  behalf  of  this  people,  and  their  unequal  carriage 
and  deportment  towards  him,  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  verses.  But  I  cannot  go  distinctly  over  theuL  Unto 
which  this  complaint  is  subjoined;  "But  they  rebelled, 
\  and  vexed  his  holy  Spirit ;  therefore  he  was  turned  to  be 
their  enemy,  and  he  fought  a^inst  them." 

There  are  two  things,  which  present  themselves  to  our 
view  and  consideration,  from  these  words :  namely,  that 
the  rebellionsof  a  people  professing  the  name  of  Gfoa,  are 
very  vexatious  to  his  Spirit;  and  that  such  vexations  en- 
gage him  against  them  as  their  enemy.  To  ^ak  to  both 
these  together,  for  the  sake  of  despatch,  I  sImlU  do  only 
these  two  things. 
)C    PiRax,  Inou  ire  concerning  the  evil  doncj  that  is,  vexing 

the  Spirit  of  God,  by  rebelling'agaiiisnrtSn.    And, 
y     SscoiTDLr,  Coucemiag  the .  eyil  safieredj  and  that  is, 
r-  his  turning  aeainst  them,  so  as  to  become  their  enemy. 
Upon  which  the  use  of  all  will  ensue. 

PmsT,  As  to  the  evD  done,  we  are  to  inquire  in  the  first 
place  concerning  the  nature  of  it;  and  then,  in  the  next 
place,  the  fflnsethere^         ' 

1.  Let  us  consider  the  nature  of  the  evil  done,  namely, 
the  vexing  of  the  Spirit  ofGo^.    We  are  not  to  under- 
stand it  as  if  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God  was  capable  of  such 
'     vexation,  as  we  are  in  ourselves;  that  is,  of  real  pertur- 
bation or  passion.    That,  common  reason  will  tell  us,  the 
Divine  nature  is  not  capable  of  But  yet  notwithstanding, 
this  doth  not  signify  nothing :  there  is  some  great  thing 
lies  under  this  expression,  wnich  we  may  conceive  of  in 
these  two  particulars, 
v  .  (!•)  His  will  is  really  crossed ;  somewhat  is  done,  that 
,  ^  is  against  his  will.    I  mean  his  will  concerning  our  duty, 
not  his  will  concerning  the  event;  against  his  preceptive 
will,  and  consequently  against  that  good,  which  he  wills 
to  us  upon  the  supposition  of  our  compliance  with  his  just 
•  PMMdMdatlUwidMfaen*Haa.  June  lAinr. 


and  righteoua  wUl.  fie  really  wills  many  thinffs  in  re- 
ference to  men,  which  he  doth  not  will  efi(ectualiy  to  pro- 
cure that  they  shall  be  done.  He  wills  our  obedience  and 
duty;  and,  as  this  is  connected  with  it, Jie  wills  also  our 
felicity  and  happiness.  The  will  of  God  in  the  former 
part,  IS  expressed  by  his  precepts;  in  the  latter,  by  his 
promises,  so  fac  as  they  are  oC  a  general  tenor.  But  there 
IS  a  will  of  his  in  re&rence  to  the  event,  of  which  it  may 
be  truly  said.  '*  Who  hath  resisted  his  will,''  Rom.  ix.  19. 
When  the  commands  of  God  are  disobeyed,  and  persons 
by  their  disobedience  rush  upon  vengeance,  and  put  them- 
selves under  the  effects  of  Divine  dii^leasure ;  then  is  that 
done,  which  is  averse  to  the  legislative  will  of  God,  vs  it 
is  signified  to  us  by  his  word.  And  this  is  implied  in  the 
expression  in  the  text  of  his  being  vexed ;  namely,  that 
there  is  a  matter  or  object  lying  before  him,  at  which  he 
mav  take  offence,  or  resent. 

J^.}  It  i^  implied  also,  that  he  doth  apprehend  and  resent  ' 
this  matter;  though  without  any  comi^otion  or  pertur- 
bation. He  resents  it  so  as  not  to  look  upon  it  as  a  matter 
of  indifference.  It  does  not  escape  his  notice,  as  profane, 
atheistical  spirits  are  apt  to  fancy ;  who  say,  "  The  Lord 
shall  not  see,  neither  will  the  God  of  Jacob  regard  itJ* 
Psal.  xciv.  7.  No,  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  imagined. 
God  takes  notice  of  the  matter,  and  resents  the  wrong 
done  to  him;  yet  so  calm  is  the  resentment,  as  every  way 
agrees  with  the  felicity  of  the  Divine  nature.  It  is  this 
wnich  he  lays  up  in  store,  as  it  is  emphaticalljfexpressed 
by  Moses,  and  seals  up  among  his  treasures,  Deut.  xxxii. 
34.  This  he  keeps  by  him  as  the  just  matter  of  a  con- 
troverey,  which  he  will  manage;  and  will  animadvert  ) 
upon  it  in  his  own  time,  and  when  a  fit  and  proper  season 
shall  come.  So  much  then  are  we  to  conceive  as  spoken 
of  God,  or  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  under  the  expression  of 
its  being  vexed. 

S.  We  are  now  to  inquire  concemmg  the  cause  of  this 
vexation ;  or  show,  what  it  is  that  thus  vex'^lhe  Spirit 
of  God.  We  may  well  understand  in  the  general  that  sii^^ 
does  so;  being  in  its  own  nature  a'  direct  contrarietjTto 
Ms  good,  and  holy,  and  acceptable  will.  But  especially 
Xebellion  a^inst  the  Spirit  or  Qod  is  vexatious,  which  is 
a  higher  pitch  of  sin,  and  implies  a  continued  course  of 
disobedienee.  Rebellion  speaks  a  prevalent  and  continued 
malignity  of  sin.  **  They  rebelled,  and  vexed  his  Spirit. '* 

But  to  be  more  particular  here ;  we  may  understand 
what  sin  is  more  especially  vexing  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  if 
we  allow  ourselves  to  consider  what  the  titles  and  attri- 
butes of  this  Spirit  in  Scripture  are.  By  these  we  shall 
know  what  is  tne  tendencv  of  the  office  and  operations  of 
the  blessed  Spirit  of  Gkxi ;  and  so  more  easily  conceive 
what  tends  to  vex,  and  to  grieve  it,  as  you  know  the  ex* 
pression  is  elsewhere.  "Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption," 
Epb.  iv.  30. 

(1.)  The  Spirit  of  God  is  styled  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
John  xiv.  17.  It  is  therefore  very  grievous  and  vexing  to 
this  Spirit,  to  have  a  light  esteem  of  divine  truth ;  to  be 
indifferently  affected  towards  ft ;  to  have  a  loose  adherence 
to  it ;  an  easlne.ss  to  part  with  it ;  and  n^nch  more  aprone- 
ness  to  oppose  it,  and  run  away  from  it.  This,!  say, 
must  needs  be  vexing  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  because  * 
I  foresee  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  but  little  to  the  use,  I  ; 
desire  you  as  we  ^o  along  to  make  reflections  on  each 
head ;  and  to  consider  how  far  you  may  suppose  your- 
selves guil^,  and  how  far  this  age  (professing  tne  truth  of 
Qod)  is  guilty  of  vexihg  the  Spirit  in  this  and  other  re- 
spects.   Agam, 

(3.)  It  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  under  the  name  of  the 
Spirit  of  gracCj  Heb*.  x.  29.  It  is  therefore  very  vexing  to 
this  blessed  Spirit,  when  that  grace,  of  which  it  is  the  au- 
thor, and  which  it  is  its  office  and  business  to  convey  and 
apply,  or  effectually  to  reveal,  is  rcnectod ;  when  in  that 
dospel  under  which  we  live,  and  which  is  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  grace  is  offisred  and  despised ;  when 
there  are  few  that  express  anv  re^rd  to,  or  any  desire  or 
value  of^  the  Spirit  of  God;  this  is  a  most  vexing  thing  to 
this  Spirit. 

(3.)  It  is  called  the  Spirit  of  faith,  3  Cor.  iv.  13.  Infi- 
delity therefore  most  needs  be  reckoned  a  most  vexing 
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thing  to  this  Spirit.  When  persons  continae  under  the 
Gospel  in  obstinate  onbelief ;  and  the  great  things,  there 
reveded  and  discovered  to  ns,  are  but  as  a  tale  that  is 
told ;  or  regarded  no  more  than  we  would  regard  the  word 
of  a  child ;  a  moei  vexing  thing  to  the  Spirv  of  GKkI  this 
most  be  understood  to  be.    Moreover, 

(4.)  It  is  a  Spirit  of  contrition  and  repentance.  This  is 
an  effect  that  is  attributed  to  this  Spirit  as  the  author  of  it. 
The  Spirit  of  grace  and  suftpUcation  shall  be  poured  forth, 
as  it  is  promised  in  Zechariah,  (Zech.  zii.  10.)  and  then  it 
is  that  souls  shall  mourn  over  him  whom  they  have  pierced, 
and  be  in  bitterness  for  him  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for 
his  first-bom.  An  impenitent  hard  heart,  a  heart  that  can- 
not repent,  is  a  most  vexatious  thing  to  the  Spirit  of  Gkxl. 
We  cannot  conceive  a  greater  vexation  to  him.  than  to 
find  hearts  hard  as  rocks  and  stones,  under  the  dispensar 
tion  of  the  everlasting  Gk)8pel. 

([5.]j  It  is  styled  the  Spirit  of  love ;  which  is  the  great 
^*'  principle  that  disposes  and  inclines  the  soul  towards  Qod. 
fie  hath  given  us  the  Spirit  of  his  love,  (2  Tim.  i.  7.)  that 
principle  which  infiuenceth,  and  is  the  life  and  soul  of  all 
the  coomiunion  there  is  between  the  blessed  Qod  and  those 
that  belong  to  him ;  which  itself  therefore  is  called  "  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  A  cold 
heart  then  towards  Ghxl,  a  heart  that  is  disaffected  to  him, 
that  keeps  at  a  distance  from  him,  that  will  not  be  engaged 
in  sweet  communion  with  him  through  love,  is  a  most 
vexing  thing  to  his  Spirit.    Again  it  is  in  the 

(6^  Place,  called  a  Spirit  of  power  and  of  life.  It  is 
^  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth,  (John  vi.  63.)  says  our  Lord. 
And  again  St.  Paul  tells  us,  Qod  hath  given  to  us  the  Spi- 
rit of  power,  3  Tim.  i.  7.  It  is  a  very  vexatious  thing  to 
this  Spirit,  when  anv  indulge  themselves  in  deadness  of 
heart;  when  the^  allow  themselves  to  be  formal,  luke- 
warm, and  indifierent;  neither  cold  nor  hot,  as  it  was  said 
of  the  Laodicean  church,  (Rev.  iii.  15,  16.)  whom  our 
Lord  threatens  therefore  to  spew  out  of  his  mouth ;  a  strong 
expression  of  bis  being  vexed,  and  of  his  resenting  the 
matter  with  very  high  displeasure. 

(7.)  It  is  styled  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  Rom.  i.  4.  And 
\  here  in  our  text  it  is  said,  They  rebelled  and  vexed  his 
holy  Spirit.  This  is  a  most  vexing  thing,  when  persons 
professing  the  Christian  name  indulge  themselves  in  a 
liberty  to  walk  at  random,  are  impatient  of  restraints ;  af- 
fect libertinism ;  have  not  refrained  their  feet,  but  have 
loved  to  wander;  therefore  the  Lord  doth  not  accept 
them ;  he  will  now  remember  their  iniquity,  and  visit  their 
sins,  Jer.  xiv.  10.  When  no  bonds  can  be  endured ;  when 
the  yoke  and  burden  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  appre- 
henaed  uneasy,  grievous,  and  intolerable,  and  the  resolu- 
tion is  come  to  this,  **  Let  us  cast  away  his  cords,  let  us 
throw  off  his  bonds  from  us,  he  shall  not  reign  over  us :" 
when  the  law  of  sin  and  death  contesteth  to  that  height 
against  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  to 
engage  us  to  comply  with  the  lustings  of  the  flesh;  this 
is  a  most  vexatious  thing  to  the  Spirit  of  our  purity  and 
holiness. 

(8.)  It  is  a  heavenly  Spirit,  and  the  design  of  all  its 
gracious  operations  upon  souls  is  to  fit  them  for  heaven. 
"  He  that  hath  wrougnt  us  for  the  self-same  thing,  is  God, 
who  also  hath  siven  unto  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit."  3 
Cor.  V.  6.  And  a^n  says  the  apostle,  "  We  have  re- 
ceived, not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is 
of  Gk)d,  that  we  might  know  the  things  which  are  freely 
given  us  of  God;**  even  those  things  which  "eve  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him,**  1  Cor.  ii.  12,  9.  A  worldly  neart  therefore  is  a 
vexation  to  this  Spirit ;  that  is,  when  we  mingle  with,  and 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  swallowed  up  of  the  spirit  of  this 
world ;  the  inclinations  and  tendencies  of  which  spirit  ore 
earthly,  and  running  downwards ;  while  the  Spirit  of  Grod 
is  aiming  to  lift  us  up  towards  God  and  heaven.    Again, 

(90  It  is  a  Spirit  of  prayer.  So  it  is  called  in  Scripture, 
the  Spirit  of  supplication,  Zech.  xii.  10.  It  is  the  great 
business  of  this  Spirit  to  act  souls,  and  to  raise  them  to 
God,  in  the  way  of  prayer.  It  is  a  very  great  vexation 
Uierefore  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  persons  grow  to  a 
prayerless  disposition ;  do  not  care  to  converse  with  God 
in  this  duty ;  are  slow  in  the  business  of  prayer ;  either  not 


minding  it,  or  doing  it  as  t 


^h  they  did  it  not:  this,  I 
i  interprets  it,  and  speaks 


say,  is  a  very  vexing  thing.  So 

of  it  with  resentment;  "  Thou  hast  not'called  upon  me,  O 
Jacob;  thou  art  weary  of  me,  O  Israel,**  Isa.  xliii.  22. 
When  persons,  who  formerly  loved  prgyer,  are  now  grown 
out  of  love  with  it ;  when  tnose,  that  have  taken  pleasure 
in  being  in  their  closets,  and  shut  up  in  comers,  are  now 
grown  strange  to  him,  and  care  not  to  come  nigh  him  in 
that  way:  this  is  especially  to  provoke  and  grieve  the 
Spirit  The  very  bent  and  tendency  of  such  a  soul  runs 
now  directly  counter  to  his  proper  design  and  business ; 
which  is  to  engage  the  souls  of  men  with  Grod  in  that  great 
duty,  wherein  they  may  enjoy  continuaHy  a  fruitful  and 
useful  commerce  with  him.  But  they  decline,  and  will 
not  be  brought  to  it  by  this  means.  This  is  also  a  veiy 
bitter  vexation.    And  again,  * 

(10.)  It  is  a  Spirit  of  sincerity  and  uprightness ;  and 
wherever  it  obtams,  it  makes  men  upright  and  sincere. 
Thus  it  is  called  the  Spirit  of  a  sound  nund,  2  Tim.  i.  7. 
Hypocrisy  therefore,  or  a  deeeitfnl  dealing  with  the  blessed 
Grod  in  matters  of  religion,  is  a  most  vexatious  thing  to 
his  Spirit.  When  there  is  only  a  show  and  appearance  of 
love,  and  devotedness  to  him ;  and  this  only  nuide  a  cover 
to  a  false  disloyal  heart ;  this  i^  an  abomination  unto  Qod. 
He  loves  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and  his  countenance 
beholdeth  the  upright;  giving  them,  pleasant,  smiling, 
complacential  looks,  which  are  plain  indications  of  his  ap- 
proving and  being  well  pleased  with  them.  So  again,  he 
cannot  but  frown  with  displeasure  where  there  is  falsehood 
and  deceit;  where  there  is  an  unsound  heart:  a  latent 
hypocrisy,  as  if  we  desired  to  impose  upon  him  by  a 
cneat  and  show ;  to  deceive  and  mock  him,  who  cannot 
be  deceived,  neither  will  be  mocked. 

(11.)  It  is  a  Spirit  of  union^  peace,  and  meekness,  among  > 
them  that  belong  to  God.  It  is  designed  to  form  the  hearts  \ 
of  believers  to  these  things;  and  so  for  as  his  Spirit  is 
given,  one  heart  and  one  way  are  also  given ;  as  we  may 
see  from  Ezekiel  xi.  19,  compared  with  other  scriptare&     \ 
Animosities  among  the  people  of  God ;  heartburnings,     I 
whether  they  be  upon  a  common,  or  a  particular,  personal 
account  j  are  the  most  vexing  things  imaginable  to  the 
Spirit  of  Gk)d,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  union,  peac&  and 
concord,  and  the  very  soul  of  the  mystical  body.    It  is  a 
very  vexatious  thing  when  one  member  of  this  body  goes 
to  fight  with  another ;  and  it  may  be,  some  against  the  com- 
mon interest  of  the  whole.    And  it  is.  in  the 

Last  place,  a  Spirit  of  sobriety  and  temperance.  In  op- 
position to  grossly  sensual  lusts.  It  is  a  very  vexatious  . 
thing  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  when  among  a  people  that  pro- 
fess his  name,  there  is  a  general  profusion,  and  running 
into  vile  sensual  lusts.  Some  are  sensual,  not  having  the 
Spirit,  Jude  19.  The  connexion  is  very  observable, 
whereas  God  gives  his  Spirit,  to  form  a  people  to  that 
purity,  that  they  may  be  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  they  allow  themselves  to  run  into  the  same  excesses 
of  riot.  And  I  believe  there  are  few  of  us  that  ever  heard 
or  read  of  an  age,  in  which  there  were  more  gross  instance^^ 
of  impurity  among  professors,  than  the  present.  How 
many  instances  do  we  bear  of  this  kind  1  It  must  needs  be 
very  vexatious  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  design  it  is  to  form  i 
a  people  unto  Qod,  to  bear  up  his  name  in  exposition  to  a 
commonly  dissolute  and  debauched  a^e. 

You  see  then  as  to  the  evil  done,  what  it  is,  and  what  is 
the  cause  of  it ;  namely,  sin,  and  more  especially  rebellion 
in  those  instances  wherein  the  designs  of  the  Spirit  (as  re- 
presented to  us  by  various  titles  and  attributes  in  Scripture) 
are  most  opposed.    We  are  therefore  now. 

Secondly,  To  inquire  concerning  the  evjl   suflere^^ 
hereupon ;  or  which  we  may  expect  will  be  inflicted  dn^ 
persons  ou'tbis  account ;  namely,  his  turning  against  them    I 
so  as  to  become  their  enemy.    Here  we  should  speak  dis- 
tinctly, 

I.  Concerning  the  naixize  of  thianvil ;  and, 

II.  Concerning  the  issue  of  it,  and  how  justly  it  does  en- 
sue in  this  case. 

I.  Let  us  consider  the  nature  of  this  evil,  and  show  what  -J 
is  imported  in  it.    And  here  M)mething  is  expressed,  and  J 
something  is  implied  in  the  words  of  my  text ;  "  therefore 
he  turned  to  be  their  enemy,  and  he  fought  against  them." 
It  is  implied,  that  he  shall  cease  doing  for  such  a  people 
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as  he  hath  done  If  he  was  wont  fonnerlj  to  be  a  bounti- 
ful, liberal  beae&ctor,  he  shall  stop  his  hand.  And  espe- 
cially it  is  to  be  expected,  that  we  should  be  so  dealt  with 
in  that  ver]rreipect,  wherein  we  ha^e  been  vexations.  That 
is.  Hare  we  vexed  the*  Spirit  of  Gkxi  1  then  it  is  natural  to 
expect  tnat  (h«  Spirit  of  God  wi}l  retire.  This  is  c^tainlj 
implied  in  his  becomiDg  an  enemy  to  ns.  .If  he  become 
an  enemy,  i^  is  not  likely  he  should  ttold  that  fHendly 
commerce,  which  sometimes  he  hath  done.  If  Qfid  be- 
come our  enemy,  his  Spirit  shall  withdraw  fh>m  ns  ^  shall 
not  strire  nor  wrestle  with  ns.  And  then  also  these  words 
express  some  positive  evils  against  such  persons ;  which  I 
might  instance  in  many  particulars,  but  cannot  now  men- 
tion them. 
\/  n.  I  am'  to  consider  how  justly  this  penal  evil  does 
f  ensue  in.  this  case)  namely,  that  Gfod  should  turn  asainst 
those  who  rebel  and  vex  his  Spirit.  This  is  to  be  collected 
from  the  greatness  of  the  evil  done.  Consider  therefore 
how  jost  cause  and  matter  of  provocation  this  injurious 
dealing  with  the  Spirit  of  QoA  doth  carry  in  it  Particu- 
larly, 

y  1.  Consider  that  this  is  very  despiteftil  dealing,  to  do 
^  that  which  will  vex  his  v^ry  Spirit  Sinners  of  this  hind 
are  expressly  said  to  da  *'  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace," 
Heb.  X.  29.  And  surely  to  do  that,  which  must  directly 
ceotradiet  the  vdry  lousiness  and  design  of  the  Spirit,  is  a 
most  ^iteftil  kind  of  wickedness. 

3.  Consider  that  this  is  a  wickedness,  wherein  the  most 
immediate  kind  of  affront  is  offered  unto  God.  He  deals 
with  men  in  a  more  distant  way  when  he  deals  with  them 
in  bis  providence,  or  the  outward  manifestation  of  his  will 

is.  in  his  word.  But  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  spirits 
of  men,  and  to  huve  his  work  within  them,  and  their  spirits 
resist  and  oppose  him;  there  is  then  a  most  immediate 
contest  between  the  blessed  God  and  them.  And  we  can- 
not but  think  this  is  a  high  provocation  unto  Gh)d,  and 

L       reckon  upon  this  issue,  that  he  must  hereupon  become  our 

}      enemy.     And, 

3.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  sinning  so  as  more  direct- 
ly to  vex  the  Spirit  of  God,  does  carry  with  it  a  withstand- 
ing of  the  Spirit  in  that  which  is  its  proper  office :  which 
is  a  great  ajorravation  to  the  wickedness.    It  is  one  thing 
when   I  wunstand  a  person  in  a  thing,  which  he  does 
casoally  and  b^  the  by ;  and  another  when  I  withstand 
him  in  that  which  is  his  stated  business.    It  is,  you  know, 
reclmned  a  high  affiront  among  men  to  be  resisted  and 
withstood  in  an  office.    To  oppose  an  ordinary jirivate 
person,  is  but  a  small  matter  m  comparison  of  affronting 
an  officer,  in  the  execution  of  his  office.    The  Spirit  of 
God,  when  it  is  about  the  work  of  difllising  Gospel  light 
'  and  grace,  is  in  the  work  of  its  own  office.    And  when 
persons  do  such  things  as  are  vexatious  in  this  respect ; 
that  is,  oppose  and  withstand  the  Holy  Spirit  in  its  proper 
stated  business,  this  must  needs  be  highly  provoking.    It 
is  a  bold  and  insolent  aff)ront  done  to  the  blessed  God ; 
and  therefore  may  well  infer  upon  such  a  people  that  dread- 
ful thing,  that  Qod  should  turn  against  tnem,  and  become 
their  enemy. 
Now  as  to  the  use  (thouffh  these  matters  have  been  more 
-'  lightly  touched  and  considered  than  the  matter  required, 
^  for  want  of  time)  we  may  infer  the  following  things : 
q>    L  We  may  infer  hence,  that  among  a  people  professing 
^^  the  name  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  wont  to  be  at  work; 
and  where  it  is  not  doing  any  work,  we  cannot  suppose  it 
to  be  thus  vexatiouslv  resisted,  and  contended  against. 
It  was  the  testimony  tnat  Stephen  bore  against  this  people, 
even  dyin^,  that  thejr  constantly  rebellS,  and  vexed  the 

I  Holy  Sfpint  "Ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost:  as 
your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye^"  Acts  vii.  51.  Now  what  doth 
this  imply  1  Inasmuch  as  it  is  said  expresd|y  that  there  was 
a  war  Kept  up  against  the  Spirit  of  God,  from  age  to  age, 
and  fitmrgeneration  to  generation ;  it  implies,  that  as  they 
were  ftt>m  age  to  age  a  professing  people,  so  from  age  to 
age  the  Spirit  of  God  was  still,  more  or  less,  striving  with 

'  them ;  or  else  how  could  they  be  said  always  to  resist  1 
Where  there  is  no  striving,  there  is  no  resisting.  We 
oQght  therefore  to  consider  this,  that  ordinarily  where  the 

I  G<^pel  is  professed,  there  the  Spirit  of  God  is  at  work, 
more  or  less,  though  not  always  so  as  to  prevail.  It  is  a 
free  Spirit;  and  works,  as  the  wind  blows,  where  it  listeth, 


and  to  what  degree  also.    But  I  coAcdve,  that  in  all  those 
who  live  under  the  Gospel,  the  Spirit  of  Qod  moyes  at 
some  times,  in  one  degree  or  another.    For  it  is  hardly  to  ) 
be  imagined,  that  any  should  wear  out  a  life's  time  under  .' 
the  Go^l,  and  not,  one  time  or  other,  have  the  injection  ' 
of  «ome  good  thought,  some  check  or  rebuke,  as  to  theii    I 
evil  course ;  and  some  indinationi  at  least,  to  retnni,  and   ' 
alter  their  course.    And  I  doubt  not  but  there  is  a  parity 
between  these  two  cases ;  that  is,  as  in  matters  of  consolsr 
tion  the  Spirit  of  God  co-operates  with  our  spirits,  so  he 
doth  in  matters  of  conviction,  whether  it  ever  becomes 
effectual  or  no.    So  that  I  reckon  it  most  safe,  and  most 
honourable  to  God,  when  any  injection  of  that  kind  is 
made  in  the  conscience  of  any  man,  that  lives  under  the 
Gospel,  to  ascribe  it  to  the  ^irit  in  its  common  opera- 
tions. 

II.  We  are  hereupon  to  reflect  and  consider,  whether  -  y 
this  may  not  be  much  our  case  and  the  case  of  the  gene-  ' 
rality  at  this  time,  even  thus  like  the  Jews  to  have  vexed 
rhe  noly  Spirit  of  God,  which  hath  been  for  a  long  season 
dealing  with  us.  Recount  with  yourselves  the  particulars 
mentioned ;  and  think  whether  there  has  not  been  a  great 
deal  of  vexation  given  the  Spirit  of  Gkxl  in  those  several 
ways.    But  I  cannot  stand  now  to  remind  you  of  ihem. 

ni.  Let  us  be  hereupon  persuaded  to  hasten  the  taking  y 
up  this  controversy  (Tor  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  have  it  / 
depending)  by  humbling  and  abasing  ourselves  in  the 
dust,  before  the  Lord :  for  ourselves  on  our  own  account, 
and  on  the  behalf  of  tne  generality  of  those  among  whom 
we  dwell.  Surely  this  ought  to  he  much  the  business  ot 
such  a  day  as  this,  even  deeply  to  humble  ourselves  before 
the  Lotd,  for  the  vexation  give^  to  his  Spirit ;  and  that  our 
temper,  course,  and  spirits  run  so  directly  counter  to  him. 
We  should  not  want  matter  of  humiliation  for  many  such 
days,  if  we  did  bat  seriously  consider  this  case :  tnou^h 
every  day  should  be  kept  a  fast,  and  as  a  day  of  humilia- 
tion on  tnis  account  And  indeed  it  is  sad,  when  the  mat- 
ter of  humiliation  is  so  very  great  and  manifest,  there 
should  be  any  appearance  of  declining  these  occasions,  or 
of  shyness  in  closmg  with  them.  We  desire  to  bless  God 
for  it,  that  it  is  in  the  hearts  of  any  to  join  us,  but  yet  it 
cannot  but  be  observed  that  there  is  too  great  a  coolness ; 
and  many  persons  are  easily  diverted,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
from  closmg  with  such  occasions  as  these.  And  methinks 
it  is  more  especially  to  be  observed,  that  but  few  masters  of 
families  do  appear  before  God,  at  such  times  and  on  such 
occasions ;  who  might  represent  their  families,  and  in  the 
name  of  them  come  and  lie  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  of  grace. 

Give  me  leave  but  to  reflject  imon  a  passage,  which  is 
not  imworthy  of  our  notice  upon  mis  occasion.  They  are 
the  words  of  those  idolatrous  women  that  burned  incense 
to  the  queen  of  heaven,  who  said  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
'*When  we  burnt  incense  to  the  oueen  of  heaven,  ana 
poured  out  drink-offerings  tinto  her,  aid  we  make  her  cakes 
to  worship  her.  and  pour  out  drink-offerings  unto  her  with- 
out our  men  V*  Jer.  xliv.  19.  "  Did  not  they  come  and  fall 
in  with  usi"  It  is  a  sad  case,  if  the  men  ot  our  times  can- 
not be  as  forward  to  fall  in  with  the  ways  and  methods  of 
atoning  God,  and  pacifying  his  displeasure  against  us,  as 
theywere  in  those  days  in  ways  ofso  high  provocation ! 

tv.  Let  us  apply  ourselves  particularly  and  with  great  ^  . 
earnestness  to  supplicate  the  continuance  of  the  Spirit,  7 
where  it  remains  breathing  in  us;  and  the  restoring  it, 
where  it  had  been  in  any  measure  restrained .  O,  how  loud 
and  importunate  should  our  cries  be  upon  this  account ! 
It  is  a  fearful  thing]  to  lie  under  the  guilt  of  continual 
vexation  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  You  know  there  is  a  par- 
ticular accent  put  upon  such  wickedness.  You  know  there 
is  such  a  thing  m  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  an 
eminent  sense ;  and  we  had  need  to  take  need  of  every 
gradual  approach  unto  it  I  do  not  think  that  every^sin 
against  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  is  that  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost;  but  we  had  need,  1  say,  to  look  to  ourselves  as  to 
any  gradual  approaches  to  it  For  how  great  is  the  censure 
laid  upon  that  sin !  It  is  therefore  a  fearfbl  thing  to  have 
our  heart  and  way  bent  acrainst  the  way  and  course,  the 
tendencies  and  motions,  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

And  when  we  consider  the  matter  in  this  ll^ht,  what 
reason  have  we  to  ciy  oat»  as  we  find  the  Psalmist  does! 
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'*  Oast  me  not  away  from  thy  presenoe,  and  take  not  thy 
holy  Spirit  from  me,"  Fs.  li.  11.  It  ii  a  great  matter  Gkxl 
hath  against  us,  when  he  hath  this  to  charge  ns  with, 
namely,  the  vexing  of  his  Spirit.  It  is  a  part  of  the  charge 
against  Sodom,  that  they  vexed  Lot's  nghteons  spirit,  2 
Peter  ii.  6.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  hi^h  aggravation  of  their 
wickedness,  that  they  vexed  the  spirit  of  a  righteous  man. 
But  how  mach  more  heinous  a  thmg  is  it  to  vex  the  Spirit 
of  Grod  I  Is  it  (says  the  prophet  Isaiah)  a  small  thing  to 
weary  men,  but  will  ye  weary  my  God  also  %  Isa.  vii.  13. 
And  the  more  we  apprehend  the  heinousness  of  this  mat- 
ter, the  louder  should  our  cry  be,  "  Take  not  away  thv 
holy  Spirit  from  us,  that  Spirit,  which  we  have  vexed, 
grievea,  and  done  so  much  to  quench."  And  to  this  pur- 
pose consider,  before  I  conclude,  these  two  things. 

1.  The  exigence  of  the  case,  and  the  necessity  of  having 
this  Spirit.  Alas !  what  will  become  of  us  when  this  Spi- 
rit is  gone,  quite  gone,  and  breathes  no  more  1  What  do 
we  conceive  of  ourselves,  we  that  carrv  about  with  us 
bodies  of  flesh,  aivmated  by  a  living  soul  1  What  becomes 
of  us  when  that  spirit  retires,  and  is  gone'i  Into  what  noi- 
some putrid  carcasses  do  we  turn  in  a  short  time !  And 
what  a  miserable  carcass  will  that  church  become,  out  of 
which  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d  is  gone !  a  body  without  a  soul ! 
an  unmoving  breathless  thing !  If  Qod  should  leave  us 
the  Gospel,  and  the  external  frame  of  ordinances,  what 
will  that  avail  us  when  the  Spirit  is  gone  1  The  matter 
would  be  with  us,  as  with  some  noble  stately  mansion- 
house,  that  is  deserted  of  its  great  inhabitant.  There  vou 
may  come  in,  and  walk  from  room  to  room,  and  and 
nobody,  where  there  was  once  n-eat  resort,  and  a  ^eat  deal 
of  splendour,  pomp,  and  joy,  but  now,  nothing  but  deso- 
lation !  Such  a  thing  will  that  church  be,  out  of  which  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  great  Inhabitant,  is  gone.  You  might 
have  ^ne  to  that  ordinance  and  the  otDer,^  and  have  met 
with  life ;  but  now  no  such  thing :  there  are  the  empty 
rooms  inhabited  by  no  one. 

We  should  therefore  so  apprehend  the  exieenee  of  the 
case,  that  our  spirits  may  be  awakened  and  stirred  up, 
even  with  the  utmost  importunity,  to  obviate  and  avert,  as 
much  as  in  us  lies,  so  great  a  calamity,  as  this,  and  so  great 
a  death.  The  presence  and  influence  of  the  Spirit  would 
stand  us  in  the  stead  of  a  great  deal  of  mercy  of  other 
ki  nds.  It  was  supposed,  that  to  have  ministers  and  teach- 
ers in  the  church  would  overbalance  a  great  calamity, 
where  it  is  said;  "  Though  the  Lord  give  you  the  bread 
of  adversity,  and  the  water  of  aMiction,  yet  shall  not  thy 
teachers  be  removed  into  a  comer  any  more,  but  thine  eyes 
shall  see  thy  teachers^"  Isa.  x2X.  90.  But  how  much  ex- 
ternal misery  would  it  outweigh,  to  have  this  Spirit  (so 
teaching  as  none  does)  remaining  among  us  t  So  that  it 
may  well  become  us  still  to  be  prying,  "Lord,  whatever 
thou  doest,  withdraw  not  thy  Spirit  from  us !  Rather  tear 
our  flesh,  pour  oui  blood  like  water  upon  the  ground,  than 
cease  to  he  pouring  out  thy  Spirit  among  us !"  We  should 
make  this  much  the  design  of  all  out  prayers  on  sueh  a 
day  as  this. 

It  may  be  many  are  come  before  the  Lord  this  day,  to 
try  to  deprecate  and  avert  that  wrath,  which  threatens  us 
with  external  calamities ;  or  that  they  may  do  something 
for  the  saving  their  ^ates,  and  their  pleasant  delectable 
things:  but  this  is  a  low  design.  Rather  say,  "Let  all 
these  things  go,  if  thou  wilt,  Lord,  but  let  thy  Spirit  re- 
main !  let  that  breathe,  and  work  in  us  still ;  and  do  with 
us,  in  all  external  respects,  what  thou  wilt" 

Let  us  labour  thus,  I  say,  to  apprehend  the  necessity  of 
our  case.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  be  rich,  or 
in  ouiet,  or  at  liberty ;  it  is  not  necessary  we  should  have 
such  and  such  external  accommodations :  but  it  is  neces- 
sary we  should  have  the  Spirit :  for  the?  that  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  are  none  ot  his,  Rom.  viii.  9.   'And  agi 

2.  Apprehend  too  (wherewith  I  close)  the  possibilin 
succeeding  well,  in  our  strivings  and  wrestlings  with  Gv~, 
yet  to  obtain  more  of  his  Spirit.  It  is  itself  a  Spirit  of 
grace,  and  supplication ;  and  according  as  it  is  complied 
with  in  that,  which  is  its  proper  business  and  office,  so  we 
may  expect  more  and  more  plentiful  eflusions  of  it.  We 
are  therefore  to  look  upon  this  as  a  hopeful  case,  if  we  set 
ourselves  to  strive  with  God  for  his  Spirit,  that  it  shall  not 
•  PnMhed  at  Habeidaifaen*  adl,  SwcemlMr  Mth,  ten. 
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wiUkdraw.  But  if  it  be  an  indifferent  matter  with  us,  then 
are  we  lost  before  we  are  aware.  We  feel  death  creeping 
upon  us  by  degrees,  and  we  r^ret  it  not ;  death  drawing 
near  our  vitals,  but  we  mind  it  not. 

This  is  a  sad  case ;  but  if  we^  feeline  a  decay  and  Ian- 
ffuishment,  cry  with  importunity  to  dod,  the  case  is  not 
hopeless.  He  hath  said,  that  he  will  give  the  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  for  it;  and  that  he  will  pour  out  his  Spirit 
upon  us.  Christ  represents  it  as  ^ven  to  a  child,  asa  boon 
from  the  Father ;  and  that  this  gift  is  comprehensive  of  all 
good  things,  Matt.  vii.  11.  compared  with  Luke  xi.  13. 
Nay,  that  the  Spirit  is  to  us  as  bread  to  a  child ;  for  we 
can  no  more  live  without  the  Spirit,  than  a  child  can  with- 
out bread. 

If  we  would  therefore  set  ourselves  a  craving  in  good 
earnest,  and  represent  our  case  to  the  Father  of  spixits  and 
mercies,  his  bowels  would  work  towards  us ;  and  ne  would 
not  long  withhold  his  Spirit  from  them,  whom  be  sees  to 
want  it,  and  ask  for  it.  Therefore  beg  of  God  thus :  "<0 
Lord,  behold  a  poor  company  of  cfeattires  gasping  for  life ! 
thy  Spirit  is  vital  breath ;  we  are  ready  to  die,  if  thy  Spirit 
breatne  not.  Pity  thine  own  oaring,  thou  Father  of 
mercies,  and  of  all  spirits  I"  Surely  then  this  Spirit  will 
return ;  for  why  should  not  we  rest  upon  his  promise,  who 
has  said,  that  God  will  give  his  holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  him  1 

And  we  may  the  more  boldly  ask,  because  we  may  sup- 
pose ourselves  to  be  nearer  those  days,  wherein  there  shaul 
oe  a  more  general  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit.  And  we  might 
argue  that  those  days  are  nearer  indeed,  if  there  was  a 
more  general,  and  importunate,  and  loud  cry  for  this  Spirit 
This  would  import  tnat  a  great  measure  of  it  is  already 
come,  and  that  far  greater  measures  are  coming.  It  would 
be  an  argument,  that  it  would  be  a  Spirit  or  consolation 
and  joy,  life  and  vigour;  which  would  make  religion  a 
glorious  thing,  and  Christians  shine  and  live,  both  at  once. 


SERMON  VI/ 

James  i.  32. 

But  be  ye  doers  oftke  word,  and  not  hearers  onlft  de- 
ceiving your  ovmsdoes, 

Teb  limits  of  my  time,  since  I  intend  to  discourse  to 
you  only  this  hour  upon  this  Scripture,  will  not  allow  me 
to  reflect  much  upon  the  context ;  which  is  all  suitable, 
and  of  the  same  piece  with  the  words  of  the  text  itself.  We 
have  at  the  eighteenth  verse  a  very  hi^h  eulogy  given  us 
of  the  word  of  God,  as  that  which  is  the  divine  seed  and  | 
principle  of  the  new  birth ;  and  out  of  which  God's  great 
and  glorious  work  of  the  new  creation  doth  result  "  Of 
his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we 
should  be  a  kind  of  first-fVuiis  of  his  creattu-es."  Where- 
upcm  the  exhortation,  "Be  swift  to  heap,"  (ver.  19.)  is 
grounded ;  that  is,  be  very  covetous  of  all  seasons  to  wait 
upon  the  dispensations  of  this  word.  And  then,  at  last, 
we  come  to  this  caution  here  in  the  text :  "  But  be  ye  doers 
of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only."  Though  hearing  the 
word  is  the  appointed  means  of  this  new  creation;  and  is 
that  which  by  divine  designation  is  able  to  save  the  soul 
of  a  man,  by  virtue  of  that  efficacy  which  many  times  ac- 
companies It  from  God;  yet  this  is  not  to  be  understood, 
as  ii  it  should  do  any  such  work  upon  them,  who  only 
give  it  to  the  bearing  and  no  more.  And  therefore  the 
apostle  thinks  it  seasonable  and  necessary  to  give  this  in- 
timation by  the  way,  upon  what  terms  we  mi^nt  expect  so 
glorious  an  effect  to  be  wrought  by  it:  that  is,  supposing 
that  we  apply  ourselves  to  attend  upon  it,  with  that  earnest 
intention  of  the  mind,  &s  those  who  have  a  design  to  com- 
ply with,  and  to  guide  and  govern  their  practice  by  the 
word  they  hear;  otherwise  all  will  come  to  nothing.  "  Be 
ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only,  deceiving  your 
ownselves." 

We  might  recommend  to  yon  several  propositions  ot 
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divine  truth  tnm  this  Scriptore;  bat  we  shall  chocM  t» 
collect  and  gather  up  all  as  mach  as  we  can  into  one, 
for  the  sake  of  greater  despatch,  which  yoa  may  take  thus. 
That  it  is  a  miserable  seLT-deeeption  for  any  to  be 
hearers  of  the  word  only,  and  not  doers  of  it    And  herein 
we  shall  speak  to  these  three  things,  as  prerions  to  the 
improvement  of  it.         ' 
I.  Show  what  it  id  to  be  a  doer  of  the  word. 
IL  What  tobe  a  hearer  only.    And, 
III.  Wherein  those,  of  the  latter  sort,  do  so  miserably 
deceive  themselves. 

L  We  are  to  show  what  it  is  to  be  a  doer  of  the  word. 
The  expression  plainly  imports  a  habit ;  according  as  we 
denominate  every  person  that  is  of  snch  or  anch  a  ceiling 
or  trade,  from  the  coarse  and  way  of  life  which  he  follows. 
A  doef  of  the  word.  (mi^K,)  is  not  one  that  doth  some 
single  act,  now  and  then,  which  the  word  enjoins  or  directs, 
but  one  whose  wonted  course,  and  the  business  of  whose 
life,  it  is  to  obey  the  dictates  of  this  word,  and  who  governs 
his  life  and  the  tenor  of  his  actions  by  it.  Just  as  we  find 
the  phrase  of  a  worker  of  iniquity  is  in  the  Old  and  New 
Te:itameat,  made  use  of  to  represent  and  hold  forth  to  us 
the  course  of  those  persons  who  trade  in  sin.  They  are 
said  to  be  sin-makers,  as  the  expression  Kwomtawm  doth 
emphatically  note:  their  business  is  to  work  sin ;  and  they 
do  often  exert  their  strength  and  power  that  way.  So  we 
are  to  understand  in  general,  a  doer  of  the  word  of  God; 
that  is,  one  whose  business  of  his  life  it  is  to  do  it  in  a 
continual  coarse.  And  this  supposes  and  includes  in  it 
many  things,  which  I  shall  briefly  hint  to  yon. 

1.  It  doth  suppose  a  design,  a  formed  fixed  design,  that 
this  shall  be  m^  course.  Accordingly  we  have  the  Palmist 
making  to  this  purpose;  "  I  have  sworn,  and  I  will  per- 
&rm  it,  that  I  will  keep  thy  righteous  judgments:  I  ham 
iacliaed  mine  heart  to  perform  tny  statutes  tuway ,  even  unto 
the  end,"  Psal.  cxix.  106, 112.  As  if  he  had  said,  « I  pur- 
pose and  intend  so  to  do ;  and  this  is  an  intention  I  resolve 
to  pursne^  throughout  my  whole  course,  from  which  no- 
thing shall  divert  me."  So  in  like  manner,  when  we  attend 
upon  the  dispensation  of  the  word,  it  should  be  with  a 
settled  dtegn  in  our  hearts,  and  a  sincere  purpose  to  learn 
somewhat  in  order  to  practice ;  to  apply  and  accommodate 
to  practice  the  truths  we  hear,  and  that  are  capable  of  he- 
rn? applied  to  this  purpose. 

%  It  carries  with  it  a  veiy  serious  applying  of  our  minds 
to  understand  what  is  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  which  is 
held  forth  to  us  in  his  word :  that  we  content  not  ourselves 
to  hare  heard  such  and  such  things  propounded  to  us; 
but  that  we  distinctly  apprehend  the  scope  and  drift 
of  what  we  hear  and  what  is  the  great  thing  aimed  at  in 
it.  For  we  can  never  be  doers  of  the  word  and  will  of  God 
blindly,  and  in  the  dark.  It  is  necessary  that  we  under- 
stand and  know  it  first.  It  is  a  way  we  are  to  walk  in 
with  open  eyes.  A  good  understanding  (says  the  Psalmist) 
have  ail  they  that  do  his  commandments,  Fs.  cxi.  10.  He 
supposes  a  good  understanding  as  necessary  to  the  doing 
the  commandments  of  Qod,  We  cannot  do  them,  without 
having  a  ri^ht  understanding  of  them.  These  words  do 
also  imply  (which  seems  to  be  the  particular  sense  of  them) 
that  a  ^ood  understanding  will  certainly  incline  a  man  to 
keep  his  commandments;  and  that  the  keeping  his  com- 
•nandments  will  ar^ue  him  to  have  a  good  understanding. 
And  indeed  he  is  the  wise  man  that  understands  this  to  be 
his  interest,  and  accordingly  makes  it  his  business  to  know 
and  practice  the  mind  and  will  of  God. 

3.  It  implies  the  use  of  our  judgment  in  hearing  the 
word,  in  order  to  distinguish  what  is  divine,  and  what  is 
haman.  For  God  hath  thought  fit  that  it  should  be  .so  dis- 
poised  in  the  world,  by  such  hands  and  instruments  as 
may  too  possibly  admit  somewhat  that  is  human  into  the 
dispensation  of  it.  It  is  so  sometimes  merely  as  to  the 
manner  of  the  dispensation.  There  is  nothing  of  this  trea^ 
Kure  that  is  conveyed  to  us  by  such  vessels,  but  it  will, 
some  way  or  other,  taste  of  the  vessel :  and  that  which  we 
are  principally  to  attend  and  mind,  is  to  close  with  that 
which  is  most  substantial,  as  supposing  it  to  be  altogether 
divine.  It  is  also  true  sometimes  that  there  may  be  some 
error  as  to  the  matter,  as  well  as  the  manner.  And  there 
oar  desire  ought  to  be  of  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  i 
we  may  grow  thereby,  even  as  new-bom  babes,  I  Pet.  ii.  | 


2.  New-bom  babes  have  a  kindcf  discerning  if,  the  milk 
be  pura,  or  if  there  be  any  thing  ill  tasted  or  unsavoury  in  it. 
And  thera  is  a  c^tain  kind  of  taste  and  relish,  which  belongs 
to  the  new  creatare.  '*  Cannot  my  taste  (says  Job)  discern 
perverse  things  V*  Job  vi.  30.  And  this  was  the  great  com- 
mendation of  the  Bereans„  That  they  searched  the  Scrip* 
tores  in  ovder  to  know,  whether  the  things  spoken  to  them 
by  the  apostles  were  of  God  or  no.  Acts  xvu.  11.  And  it 
was  neted  to  be  a  piece  of  generosity  in  them.  They  were 
more  noble  than  tney  of  ThessaJonica,  upon  this  account. 
We  are  to  make  use  of  our  judgment:  as  the  apostle 
prays  fot*  the  Philippians,  that  they  might  abound  in  judg- 
ment and  all  sense,  spiritual  sense;  that  so  they  might 
discern  the  thinss  that  differ,  or  approve  those  which  are 
mora  excellent,  Phil.  i.  9, 10. 

4  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  reverence  to  be  used  in 
hearing  the  word.    So  to  hear  it  as  that  we  mav  be  doers, 
requires  a  very  reverential  attendance  upon  it;  as  con- 
sidering, that  this  is  a  revelation  that  comes  from  heaven, 
some  part  of  which  is  now  to  be  held  forth  to  us.    It  is  a 
divine  light,  which,  through  such  a  medium,  is  to  shine  forth 
to  us.    And  there  is  certainly  altogether  a  fault  in  this  re- 
spect, BMong  a  great  many  professors  of  religion :  that  the 
reverence  is  wanting,  which  is  due  to  those  sacrea  records 
that  go  under  the  name  of  God's  word,  and  which  he  claims 
and  appropriates  to  himself,  as  his  word.    I  have  wondered, 
I  confess,  to  see  how  among  scholars,  and  learned  men, 
there  should  be  so  great  a  veneration  for  some  or  other  nota- 
ble pieces  of  antiqnity,  any  aged  volume,  any  old  record ; 
and  how  high  a  price  and  value  have  been  put  upon  them. 
Now  there  is  no  such  piece  of  antiqnity  as  this  in  all  the 
world  that  we  know  of.    The  holy  Scriptures,  at  least  a 
great  part,  are  the  most  ancient  writings  in  all  the  world. 
And  it  should  challenge  a  mighty  reverence  and  venera* 
tion,  to  have  a  wovd  brought  down,  and  transmitted  to  us, 
through  so  many  successive  ages.    But  to  consider  it  as  a 
divine  word,  a  revelation  come  from  heaven,  doth  much 
more  claim  our  reverence.    How  strange  a  veneration  did 
those  Ephesians  express  for  that  image,  which  they  were 
made  to  believe  fell  from  heaven !    AH  £phesos,  as  it  is 
expressed,  is  a  worshipper  of  the  great  goddess  Diana, 
and  of  the  image  which  fell  down  fVom  Jupiter ;  (Acts 
xix.  35.)  as  if  all  the  citf  were  of  a  piece,  aJl  heart  and 
soul  upon  that  one  thing,  which  they  believed  to  be  of 
heavenlv  descent.    Now  this  word  we  are  sure  is  a  divine- 
breathed  thing:  for  all  Scripture  is  given  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  God,  3  Tim.  iii.  16. 

Then  it  is  that  the  word  is  like  to  be  done,  when  it  is 
received  with  reverence,  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but  of 
God ;  when  we  in  our  own  thoughts  prefix  that  preface  to 
every  part  of  that  truth,  which  he  himself  hath  prefixed  to 
manv  parts  and  portions  of  it ;  namely,  *'  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,''  who  is  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  It  is  his 
word,  who  made  and  sustains  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power.  When  therefore  we  look  upon  this  word  as  carrying 
the  stamp  of  the  majesty  of  God  upon  it.  then  it  is  like  to 
commana  the  heart ;  but  it  will  signify  little  till  this  is  done. 
5.  To  be  a  doer  of  the  word  supposes  that  we  believe  it, 
or  that  our  hearing  of  it  be  mingled  with  faith.  It  profits 
not  where  it  is  not  so :  and  signifies  nothing,  if  there  be 
not  that  mixture.  Tne  word  of  Gh>d,  says  the  apostle, 
works  effectually  in  them  that  believe,  1  Thess.  li.  13. 
But,  as  it  is  in  another  place,  **  The  word  preached  did  not 
profit  them,  not  being  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard 
It,"  Heb.  iv.  3.  And  it  is  never  likely  that  men  should 
practise  that  word,  which  they  regard  no  more  than  the 
word  of  a  child.  If  any  one,  whose  truth  you  suspect, 
tell  you  this  or  that,  it  will  signify  little  to  determine  your 

Eractice.ortoguide  and  influence  any  desi^  you  have  in 
and.  Now  to  receive  this  word  with  faith,  is  to  rely  upon 
the  authority  of  the  speaker,  or  him  from  whom  it  ongi- 
nally  comes.  "  This  is  the  word  of  God.  There  is  no 
more  doubt  to  be  made  of  it,  than  whether  the  things  be, 
or  exist,  which  I  see  with  my  own  ep^es."  For  it  is  faitn 
that  supplies  the  room  of  si^nt,  in  reference  to  things  that 
fall  not  imder  our  eye.  'Faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for.  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  Heb.  xi.  1. 
"  God  hath  said  this :  and  therefore  it  is  as  sure  as  if  my 
own  eyes  saw  it  all."  The  Qospei  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation,  to  every  one  that  believes;  (Rom.  i.  16.) 
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but  to  them  that  belid^d  not,  it  ngnifles  nothing,  it  has  no 
power  with  them.    Again, 

6.  It  requires  love;  a  great  exercise  of  love  that  the 
heart  may  close  with  it.  It  is  said  of  some,  that  they  re- 
ceive not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  might  be  saved, 
3  Thess.  ii.  10.  They  had  pleasure  in  unrighleousness. 
They  had  so  much  love  to  wiclcedness,  that  they  had  none 
for  truth.  Therefore  they  were  left  under  strong  delusions 
to  believe  lies,  that  they  might  be  damned.  So  ^ou  find 
things  are  connected  there.  The  love  that  is  required  here 
is  such  as  works  out  in  sincere  desire  of  the  milk  of  the 
word,  that  so  we  may  grow  ihereby,  1  Pet.  iL  S.  Also  in 
delight ;  for  tibie  soul  nath  a  sweet  and  savoury  relish  in  it. 
"O  how  I  love  thy  lawt"  (Psal.  cxix.  97.)  says  David: 
which  was  the  name  of  that  revelation  of  the  mind  and 
will  of  Qod  then  extant;  and  was  sweeter  to  him  than 
honey  to  his  taste,  ver.  103.  Thy  words  (saith  Jeremiah) 
were  found,  and  I  did  eat  them;  and  thy  word  was  unto 
me  the  jov  and  rejoicing  of  mv  heart,  Jer.  xv.  16.  The 
word  of  Ghod  is  then  like  to  be  done,  when  there  is  so  dear 
a  love  to  it;  and  the  soul  so  taketh  complacency  in  it,  and 
unites  to  it,  that  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  consubstantiate 
with  the  soul  itself.    And  again, 

7.  It  requires  subjection ;  an  obediential  subjection  to 
it,  and  compliance  of  heart  with  it.  Receive  with  meek- 
ness (as  it  is  in  this  context)  the  engrafted  word,  which  is 
able  to  save  your  souls,  James  i.  21.  There  are  many 
hearts  of  men  so  opposite  to  the  word  of  God,  that  when 
they  meet  with  that  in  and  from  it,  which  is  cross  and 
adverse  to  their  corrupt  inclinations,  their  spirits  swell,  and 
storm,  and  tumultuate :  and  they  are  readv  to  say  with 
those  in  the  prophet.  The  word  of  the  Lord^  which  thou 
hast  spoken  to  us,  we  will  not  hear,  Jer.  xhv.  16.  You 
must  then  receive  it  with  meekness ;  that  is,  so  as  to  ^ield 
to  it,  how  cross  soever  it  mavbe  to  any  present  disposition 
of  yours.  The  word  has  been  so  received  by  gracious 
hearts,  when  it  hath  spoken  very  terrible  things.  When 
dreadful  things  were  foretold  by  the  prophet  to  Hezekiah, 
he  said,  "Qood  is  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  thou  hast 
spoken,"  Isa.  xxxix.  6.    Again, 

8.  It  requires  a  previous  transformation  of  the  heart  by 
it,  so  as  that  the  proper  stamp  and  impress  of  it  be  upon 
the  soul.  For  the  word  can  never  be  done  by  the  hearer, 
but  from  a  vital  princip>le  *j  of  which  it  is  itself  to  be  the 
productive  means.  So  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  eigfhteenth 
verse  of  this  chapter,  in  which  is  my  text;  "Of  his  own 
will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be 
aldnd  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures."  If  the  new  creature 
be  not  wrought  by  it  in  the  soul,  there  will  never  be  that 
doing  of  the  word,  which  is  expected  and  required.  There 
must  be  an  exemplar  copied  out  from  the  word  upon  our 
hearts ;  and  then  we  are  to  practise  ana  do  according  to 
that  exemplar ;  still  comparing  it  with  the  first  idea,  to  be 
seen  in  the  rule  or  word  itself.  You  obeyed  (sajrs  the 
apostle)  from  the  heart  that  form  of  doctrine  which  was  de- 
livered you,  Rom.  vi.  17.  Or,  as  the  words  are  caiMble  of 
being  read,  into  which  ye  were  delivered.  That  is,  you 
were  cast  into  the  very  mould  of  the  word ;  and  have  re- 
ceived the  stamp  and  impress  of  it  upon  your  souls,  and 
so  have  obeyed  it  from  the  heart.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  his  kingdom  (in  that  part  of  it  which  Ls  more  appropriate 
and  pecuhar)  rules  over  a  willing  people,  and  is  not  a  kine 
of  slaves.  He  is  obeyed  with  an  mward  inclination  ana 
propensity  of  heart.  '  His  power  hath  made  his  subjects 
willing;  that  is,  by  writing  his  law  in  their  hearts,  wnich 
is  the  great  promise  of  the  evangelical  covenant.  When 
souls  are  made  the  epistle  of  Christ,  having  his  mind 
transcribed  and  written  out  upon  their  hearts;  then  it  is 
they  obey,  and  do  the  word,  and  never  till  then.  And 
then  it  requires  also, 

9.  A  faithful  remembrance  of  it;  that  is,  of  its  rules  ac- 
commodable  to  particular  occasions  as  thejr  occur.  The 
apostle  subjoins  here  in  the  words  following  my  text  a 
representation  of  a  man  that  hears,  without  a  design  of 
domg,  the  word;  who, says  he,  is  like  unto  a  man  behold- 
ing his  natural  face  in  a  ^lass:  for  he  beholdeth  himself, 
and  goeth  his  way,  and  straightway  forgetteth  what  manner 
of  man  he  was.  Jam.  i.  23,  34.  If  we  apply  the  apostle's 
similitude  fully  unto  the  purpose  for  which  he  brings  it, 
it  must  not  only  have  reference  to  such  an  idea,  as  we 


have  exhibited  to  ns  in  the  word,  or  the  representation  ot 
what  we  now  actualljr  are,  but  also  of  what  w£  shoold  be, 
both  together.  Looking  into  the  word  as  into  a  glass,  we 
have  a  representation  made  to  us  there  of  the  new  creature 
in  all  the  lively  lineaments  of  it ;  and  so  we  see  what  we 
should  be :  and  comparing  ourselves  therewith,  we  see  what 
we  are;  and  wherein  there  is  a  deflection  and  disagree- 
ment f^om  our  pattern.  They  that  do  only  throw  a  tran- 
dent  eye  upon  the  fflass.  go  away  and  forget  what  they 
see ;  the  image  vanishetn  presently  out  of  their  thought 
Therefore  there  must  be  a  perpetual  image  kept  up  before 
our  eyes,  by  a  faithful  and  contmual  remembrance  of  what 
the  word  of  Gkxi  representeth  to  us;  to  wit,  of  the  true 
complexion  of  a  Chri5tian,and  wherein  ourown  disagreeth ; 
that  so  upon  all  occasions  we  may  be  able  to  correct  there- 
by what  is  amiss;  and  to  direct  our  way  and  coni^e  ac- 
cording thereunto.    And  then  there  must  be  in  the 

Last  place,  an  acmal  application  of  all  such  rules  in  the 
wordj  to  present  cases,  as  they  occur.  Thy  word  I  have 
kept  m  mine  heart,  that  I  might  not  sin  against  thee,  Psal. 
cxix.  11.  It  is  laid  up  in  that  repository  and  treasury  for 
this  purpose,  to  be  used  as  there  is  need  and  occasion 
Therefore  so  skilful  ought  we  to  be  in  the  word  of  righte- 
ousness, which,  hath  enough  in  it  to  make  the  man  of  God 
perfect,  and  thoroughly  furnished  for  every  good  work; 
that  upon  all  occasions,  and  whatever  worK  we  go  about, 
we  may  have  our  rule  still  in  readiness  to  apply,  and  ac- 
tually may  apply  it  to  our  case;  so  as  neither  on  the  one 
hana  to  walk  aubiously,  nor  carelessly  on  the  other.  For 
those  are  extremes  to  be  avoided.  A  continual  scrupulosity 
is  provided  against  by  a  continual  acquaintance  with  the 
word,  and  having  rules  always  in  readiness  to  measure 
particular  cases  by  as  they  occur ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
carelessness  is  inexcusable.  For  many  walk  without  hav- 
ing any  regard  to  their  own  spirits,  and  matter  it  not 
whether  they  are  right  or  wr<mg.  To  have  this  word,  as 
the  measure  of  our  lives,  to  apply  to  upon  occasion,  is  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  avoid  these  exorbitances;  the  one 
whereof  is  so  very  uncomfortable,  and  the  other  so  very 
dangerous  and  destructive.    But  then  we  are, 

iC  To  speak  to  the  other  thing  a  little;  namely,  what 
is  it  to  be  a  hearer  onlyl  By  being  a  hearer  only,  we 
must  not  understand  every  thmg  to  be  excluded,  besides 
the  bare  external  act  of  hearing;  as  if  no  more  were  in- 
tended by  it,  than  the  outward  act  common  to  man  with 
the  brute  creatures:  for,  undoubtedly,  there  maybe  in- 
cluded in  it  many  acts  of  the  understanding,  and  of  the 
outward  man.  So  to  be  a  hearer  only,  is  in  the  general  to 
hear  without  any  design  of  doing  at  all.  For  when  it  is 
required  that  we  should  be  doers,  the  meaning  of  it  is. 
not  that  we  must  be  doers  of  all  that  is  bidden  ana 
directed  by  the  word,  just  while  we  are  hearing.  There- 
fore that  which  is  required  over  and  besides  hearing,  is  a 
design  to  be  doing  the  word ;  while  to  be  hearers  only,  is 
to  hear  withoiit  any  previous  design  of  acting  aoeording  to 
what  they  do  hear.  Some  other  motives  and  considera- 
tions there  are,  which  bring  persons  to  hear;  but  as  for 
the  business  of  practice  they  intend  it  not.  It  never  came 
into  their  minds  to  look  upon  that  as  the  true  and  proper  end 
of  hearing,  that  they  should  do  and  practise  what  they  hear. 

Now  truth  is  but  one.  error  is  manifold.  If  there  be  but 
one  right  end,  that  end  is  to  be  aimed  at,  which  is  prac- 
tice. And  that  we  may  be  capable  of  this,  but  one  entire 
frame  and  right  disposition  of  soul  is  required.  But  vari- 
ous are  the  ends,  and  many  are  the  ill  principles  and  dis- 
positions, which  may  have  place  in  the  spirit  of  a  man  in 
reference  to  this  matter.  It  is,  therefore,  a  manifold  cha- 
racter, which  I  might  ffive  if  the  time  would  allow,  of  the 
hearer  only.  For  as  there  is  a  manifold  end ;  and  many 
indispositions,  in  the  spirit  of  a  man,  to  the  true  end ;  so 
manifold  are  the  characters  of  such  as  are  hearers  only. 
Therefore  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  they  all  belong  to 
one  and  the  same  person ;  but  some  to  one,  and  some  to 
another.    There  is, 

1.  The  unattentive  hearer;  that  taketh  veiy  little  heed 
to  what  he  heareth.  We  ought  (says  the  ajxistle  to  the 
Hebrews]  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which 
we  have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  we  should  let  them  slip, 
Heb.  ii.  I.  And  set  vour  nearts  (says  Moses)  unto  all  the 
words  which  I  testify  among  you  tnis  day,  Deut  xxxii. 
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46.    He  that  nerer  intends  to  be  a  doer  of  what  he  hears, 
will  very  protabl^r  little  regard  what  he  hears. 

^  There  is  the  inconsiderate  hearer ;  that  never  ponders 
what  he  hears,  nor  compares  one  thing  with  another.  I 
can  bat  name  particulars  to  yon,  which  might  well  be  en- 
larged upon.    There  is  again, 

3.  The  injudicious  hearer ;  that  never  makes  any  judg- 
ment upon  what  he  hears,  whether  it  be  true  or  false.  All 
things  come  alike  to  him,  he  matters  them  not.  Gonsidera- 
izon  IS  in  order  to  judgment,  and  judgment  follows  upon 
It  We  deliberate  first,  and  then  judge  upon  that  deliberar 
tion.  The  inconsiderate  hearer,  therefore,  will  be  an  in- 
*tidieioas  one.    Thei^  is  also, 

4.  The  unai^rehensive  hearer;  who  hears  all  his  days, 
bat  is  never  the  wiser.  Eyer  learning,  but  never  comes  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  No  light  comes  in  to  him, 
and  be  remams  as  ignorant  after  twenty  years  living  un- 
der the  Gospel,  as  he  was  at  the  first 

5.  The  stupid,  unafiected  hearer;  that  is  as  a  rock  and 
a  stone  under  the  word.  Nothing  ever  enters  or  gets  within 
the  stony  cround.  Things  are  heard  sometimes  that  would 
even  rendall  hearts  to  pieces,  if  rightly  disposed ;  things  full 
of  terror,  amazement,  astonishment,  and  of  dreaid;  but  they 
are  heard  by  these  without  any  trembling.  Rocks  and  moun- 
tains may  shake  and  shiver  sooner  than  thev.    Again, 

6.  There  are  your  preiudiced,  disaffected  nearers ;  who 
hear  -with  dislike,  en)ecially  those  thin^  which  relate  to 
practice :  and  with  tbe  greater  dislike  it  may  be,  by  how 
much  the  more  what  they  hear  relates  to  the  proper  end 
of  hearing.  They  cannot  endure  such  things  as  aim  at 
the  heart,  and  concern  the  business  and  work  of  religion. 
And  there  are  again, 

7.  Your  fantastical,  volnptuout  hearers;  that  hear  (mly 
to  please  their  fancy  or  imaginations.  So  they  come  on 
purpose  to  try  if  they  can  hear  a  pretty  sentence,  anv  fine 
jingle,  some  flashes  of  wit.  For  it  may  be  they  have  found 
some,  who  have  to  do  with  this  sacred  word,  that  will 
allow  themselves  to  be  so  vaia,  as  to  gratify  them  in  such 
things,  when  they  come  with  such  an  eipectation.  Of 
which  temper  I  remember  an  ancient  saying,  DissoluH  est 
pecUris  i»  rebm  seriisq%uBPenv9ktf^atem:  Hisadikmal 
Ukenup^apersm  to  seek J9r the griuificatium ofkisftvnoif 
ta  serimismaUers.  As  if  one  would  brina;  music  to  another, 
that  lay  under  the  tortora  of  a  broken  I^ ;  how  very  in- 
congmons  would  this  be !  And  such  we  are  to  consider 
is  the  state  of  souls,  ail  shattered,  broken,  diseased,  and 
maimed.  This  is  the  common  case  of  those  we  have  to 
do  with.*    There  are' again, 

a  Your  notional  hearers ;  that  are  of  somewhat  a  higher 
iaruk  and  sect  than  the  others;  who  do  not  aim  ]|ierer3r  to 
have  theii  fiucies  and  imaginations  gratified  bysomethin^ 
light  and  flashy,  but  their  understandings  aJso.  But  it 
must  be  bv  some  fine  notion,  which  they  have  not  met  with 
before.  And  so  they  always  come  to  learn  some  kind  of 
novelty ;  and  if  they  cannot  meet  with  some  new  thing, 
which  they  have  not  met  with  before,  they  go  away  with 
agreat  deal  of  dislike,  and  distaste,  at  those  they  hear. 
With  these  (and  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  sort, 
and  therefore  we  may  join  them  together)  you  may  put 

9.  Those  talkative  persons ;  who  only  come  to  hear  that 
they  may  furnish  themselves  with  notions  for  the  sake  of 
discourse ;  or  that,  when  they  eome  into  company ^hey 
may  have  something  just  to  talk  of  afterwards.  Upon 
which  a  heathen  monuist  reflects  with  a  neat  deal  of  in- 
genuity. ^  That  is,  (saith  he,)  when  they  near  such  moral 
precepts  as  the  philosophers  use  to  dehver,  and  press  in 
the  schools;  as  all  came  into  them  in  words,  so,  with 
them,  all  go  out  in  words.  Which  is  just  the  same  thing, 
as  if  the  sheep,  when  they  have  been  grazing  all  day, 
should  come  at  night  to  the  sheepherd.  and  cast  up  the 
grass  they  swallowetL  to  show  how  mncn  they  had  eaten. 
Grass  it  came  in,  and  grass  it  goes  out  again.  The  shep- 
herd does  not  expect  this,  but  expects  that  of  the  grass 
they  had  eaten  that  day,  there  should  come  mUk  and  wool 
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from  the  concoction  and  digession  of  what  they  had  eaten." 
It  is  much  that  we  have  need  to  learn  such  documents  as 
these  from  a  heathen.  What !  because  all  we  hear  comes 
to  us  in  words,  should  it  all  come  out  in  words  a^ain  ? 
No,  the  end  is  surely  that  it  should  be  so  d^^ted  and 
concocted,  as  to  yield  work  and  firuit,  agreeable  to  what 
we  hear.    And  then  there  are  again, 

10.  The  censorious  and  critical  hearers;  who  come  cm 
purpose  not  as  doers  of  the  law,  but  as  judges.  They  come 
to  see  what  they  may  carp  at,  and  so  to  pass  their  verdict. 
"  Were  such  and  such  things  rightly  methodized  1  such 
and  such  words  well  placed  '^  was  there  an  exact  concin- 
nity  in  what  was  said  V*  and  the  like.  This  now  is  all 
the  design  they  have  in  hearing  the  word.  And  then  there 
is  another  sort  too,  and  we  have  some  experience,  I  am 
afraid,  of  too  many  such,  in  the  age  and  day  wherein  we 
new  live,  and  that  is, 

Lastly,  Malicious  hearers ;  that  come  on  purpose  to  seek 
an  advantage  against  those  they  come  to  hear,  particular- 
ly from  what  they  preach.  By  this  sort,  yen  Know,  our 
Saviour  was  often  pestered;  who  came  to  hear  him,  and 
to  put  questions  to  hun,  and  so  gave  him  occasion  to  speak, 
only  to  entrap  and  insnare  him.  To  which  may  be  addea 
your  raging  exasperated  hearers,  such  as  Stephen's  were 
at  his  last  sermon ;  who  gnashed  upon  him  witn  their  teeth, 
and  could  not  forbear  violence  to  his  precious  life,  upon 
their  hearing  him.  Thus  you  see  the  characters  of  those 
that  are  hearers  only,  which  are  various  and  manifold.  I 
shall  only  touch  upon  the 

IIL  Thing,  namely,  to  speak  to  the  self-deception  of 
such  persons.  And  here  I  shall  show,  wherein  such  are 
deceived ;  and  the  grossness  of  the  deception  itself. 

1.  Wherein  such  are  deceived.  And  they  are  certainly  so, 
(1.)  In  their  work.    For  they  conunonly  think  they  have 

done  well ;  and  they  find  no  fault  with  themselves,  that 
they  have  been  hearers  only.    And  then, 

03.)  As  to  their  reward  they  are  also  deceived.  They 
get  nothing  by  it  all  this  time.  That  and  their  labour  are 
lost  "  Whoso  looketh  Into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  and 
continueth  therein,  he  being  not  a  forgetful  hearer  but  a 
doer  of  the  word,  this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed," 
Jam.  i.  35.  But  they  never  go  away  with  a  blessing ; 
most  certainly  they  miss  of  it^  who  are  hearers  only. 

2.  For  the  grossness  of  this  deception,  it  will  appear  to 
be  verygreat.  if  we  consider, 

(1.)  Tnat  tnev  are  deceived  in  so  plain  a  case.  For  it 
is  the  plainest  thing  in  the  world,  that  the  Gospel  is  sent 
iii  order  to  practice.  Now  how  strange  is  it,  that  men 
should  be  deceived  in  a  thing  so  plain  1  What  can  the 
Oospel  be  sent  for  but  only  in  order  to  practiced  What 
other  aim,  or  end,  can  it  possibly  have^  As  might  be 
shown  in  many  particulars,  if  time  gave  leave.    And, 

(3.)  It  is  self-deception ;  for  they  are  said  to  deceive 
themselves ;  which  is  a  far  other  thing,  than  when  the 
matter  is  wont  to  be  expressed  passively  only,  and  in  softer 
terms.  As  to  say  to  a  person,  "  Sir,  you  are  mistaken ; 
you  are  deceived  and  imposed  upon."  This,  I  say,  is 
much  gentler,  than  to  say  of  a  man,  that  he  deceiveth  and 
imposeth  upon  himself.  For  thi& carries  in  it  an  intimation, 
that  men  do  use  some  industry  in  the  matter;  that  they 
industriously  deceive  themselves,  as  indeed  it  must  be  so 
in  this  case.  For  if  men  did  not  use  some  art  or  contri- 
vance, they  could  never  have  hid  these  things  from  their 
own  eyes ;  particularly,  that  this  word  is  sent  to  be  the 
guide  of  men*s  practice.  And  to  overlook  such  a  thing  as 
uiis  all  their  days,  (as  those  men  must  be  supposed  to  do 
who  are  hearers  only.)  is  miserable  deception.  It  is  their 
trade,  and  a  poor  trade  the  Lord  knows  t  And  they  must 
be  supposed  to  have  used  a  great  deal  of  artifice  with 
themselves,  to  veil  so  plain  a  case  as  this  from  their  own 
eyes  and  view ;  so  as  not  to  understand,  that  the  Gk)spel  is 
sent  to  be  their  rule  of  practice,  in  order  to  their  attain- 
ment of  a  happy  state  at  last.  And  now,  to  shut  up  all 
with  a  little  application,  we  may  learn  hence, 

in  H  a«  OKpotutttn,  to  tbeae  \aKpoarat]  kind  of  hearan.  " TImm  art'*  Oaya 
the  Almiffaty  6>  Um  prophet  EsBlDel)  "onto  Uiein  aa  a  veiy  lovely  auiw  of  one 
that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  phjp  well  on  an  inatnmient;  for  they  heat 

thrwafdabutdothennot/'Enk.xi]dii.89.  Such  hearan  there  an  w'    

only  tn  have  Ihur  imacnatjona  and  fimcaea  ciatified  Mritbaomewhat,  t 

bedoUdona  to  then  s  and  that  it  all  Oat  they  aim  at.   ^ 

only! 
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L  Thai  peramis  are  apt  to  ortAook  the  main  of  their 
duty,  and  to  take  up  trltfi  some  lesser  jnirts. 

II.  That  in  the  verr  hosiness  of  hearing  the  word,  there 
is  great  danger  of  self-deception,  if  persons  do  not  careM- 
ly  watch  against  it.    And  again, 

IH.  We  may  learn,  that  the  whole  business  of  the 
Gospel  hath  a  designed  reference  unto  practice.  Be  not 
hearers  only,  but  doers  of  the  word.  As  if  he  had  said. 
Do  not  satisfy  yourselves  with  merely  hearing  the  word  of 
God,  as  if  there  was  nothing  in  it  conducing  or  referable 
to  practice,  as  generally  the  things  contained  in  it  mani- 
festly have ;  for  this  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  answer  the 
end  and  design  of  the  Gospel.    Again, 

IV.  We  may  learn,  that  it  is  a  duty  of  very  great  con- 
cernment to  attend  upon  the  word  preached,  or  to  be  a 
hearer  of  it ;  for  the  whole  business  of  our  practice  is  to 
be  consequent  thereupon.  It  is  then  of  great  conseonence 
to  be  a  hearer  of  the  word ;  and  as  much  as  this  duty  is 
neglected  by  many,  the  whole  stress  lies  upon  it  of  the 
design  and  end,  for  which  the  Gospel  comes  into  the 
world.  The  Gospel  signifies  nothing  unless  it  be  believed, 
and  this  "  faith  cometn  by  hearingJ'  Rom.  x.  17.  There 
are  many  persons  that  humour  and  please  themselves  in 
talking^  against  so  much  hearing,  and  so  mueh  preaching; 
and  think  it  a  vain  and  needless  thing.  But  that  is  cer- 
tainly because  they  have  little  considered  what  hearing 
and  preaching  are  for.  If  it  were  only  for  the  minister  to 
teacn,  and  the  hearers  to  learn,  some  new  thing  not  known 
before,  truly  all  necessary  truth,  by  attentive  diligent  in- 
quirers, miflfat  be  learnt  in  a  little  while.  But  it  is  rather 
to  urge  and  inculcate  things,  which  were  known  before. 
Therefore  when  the  apostle  nad  said,  that  it  is  by  the  word 
of  truth  that  w%  are  begotten  of  God,  to  be  a  kind  of 
first-fruits  of  his  creatures,  he  presently  adds.  "  Be  swift 
to  hear,"  Jam.  i.  18, 19.  As  if  ne  had  said,  these  things 
ought  to  be  often  vlrgeid  and  inculcated  upon  you ;  that  so 
the  product  thereof,  to  wit,  the  new  creature,  may  be  sure 
in  you.  If  this  be  not  done  at  one  time,  it  may  at  ano- 
ther ;  some  time  or  other  it  may  be  effected.  Therefore 
be  swift  to  hear,  your  life  lies  upon  it.    But  then, 

V.  And  lastly.  You  see  of  what  conseouence  it  is  to 
add  doing  to  the  hearing  the  word.  And  lor  that  I  need 
to  give  no  other  encouragement  than  that  of  our  Lord  at 
the  close  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount.  "  Whosoever  hear- 
eth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them;  I  will  liken 
him  unto  a  wise  man  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock : 
and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds 
blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house;  and  it  fell  not,  for  it  was 
founded  upon  a  rock.  But,  (says  he,)  every  one  that  hear- 
eth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not ;  shall  be 
likened  unto  a  foolish  man  which  built  his  house  upon  the 
sand :  and  the  rain  descmded,  and  the  floods  came,  and 
the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  bouse ;  and  it  fell,  and 
great  was  the  fall  of  it,"  Matt.  vii.  24—47.  And  I  cannot 
upon  consideration  of  this  but  apprehend,  that,  as  the  star 
bility  of  many  (I  hope)  hath  bapn  promoted  by  the  much 
preaching  and  nearing  of  our  times ;  so  there  are  many 
(I  am  afraid)  near  to  a  very  dreadful  fall,  who  have  been 
hearers  only  of  Christ's  sayings,  but  never  minded  to  be 
doers  of  them. 

And  I  must  needs  think  it  strange,  if  we  have  not 
among  us  a  g^eral  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  losing 
our  opportunities  of  hearing  the  word  of  God.  We  have 
these  upon  such  terms,  that  we  should,  methinks,  reckon 
ourselves  alwajrs  in.  danger.  And  if  we  have  any  cause 
for  that  apprehension,  what  in  all  the  world  can  we 
imagine  more  provoking,  and  likely  to  infer  such  a  doom 
and  judgment  upon  us,  as  the  penury  of  the  word  of 
God,  than  to  be  hearers  only,  without  any  design  to  be 
doers  of  it  ?  Whereas  if  we  did  but  set  ourselves,  with  a 
more  earnest  design,  to  apply,  and  turn  all  that  we  hear 
into  fruit  and  practice ;  it  may  be  this  might  prevent  such 
a  stroke  as  we  are  not  without  reason  to  dread,  nor  without 
grounds  to  fear.  But  if  we  should  not  prevent  it,  yet  it 
would  be  a  very  comfortable  thing  however  in  a  cloudy, 
dark,  and  gloomy  time,  to  be  able  to  make  such  a  reflec- 
tion as  this ;  "  Blessed  be  God,  while  I  had  such  seasons,  I 
laboured  to  improve  them  as  well  as  I  could.  I  laboured 
to  take  all  opportunities  that  -I  could,  to  hear  with  a  de- 
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si«n  to  do,  to  <^uicken  and  help  me  to  move  onward  in 
Christian  practice."  It  will,  I  say^  be  very  comfortable  to 
be  able  to  make  such  a  reflection  m  a  time  of  gloominess 
and  darkness  which  it  is  possible  we  may  see,  and  how 
soon  we  know  not  And  if  in  such  a  season  we  should 
be  able  to  make  this  reflection,  it  would  be  a  happy  pro- 
vision for  us  against  it.  It  would  suppose  us  to  have  gcHten 
some  stock,  some  treasure  within  us,  which  we  might  draw 
forth.  We  should  then  have  the  word  within  us.  which 
when  we  should  lie  4own,  rise  up.  or  walk,  might  com- 
mune within  us ;  and  so  we  be  c^ninie  of  being  preachers 
to  ours^es. 

In  a  word,  if  ever  we  should  come  to  such  a  state  of 
things,  that  we  shoald  never  see  the  face  nor  hear  the 
voice  of  a  minister  of  God's  word,  where  our  lot  is  cast ; 
if  we  diould  wear  out  our  davs  in  a  wilderness,  a  desert, 
or  a  cave ;  it  would  t>e  comfortable  to  have  this  word  a 
companion  to  us,  and  ingrafted  into  us,  which  is  able  to 
save  our  souls :  it  would  be  comfortable,  I  say,  to  have 
a  stock  of  divine  truth  to  live  upon,  whether  we  diould,  as 
to  the  external  dispensation  of  it,  be  in  penury  and  want 
Let  these  things,  therefore,  move  us  to  a  more  eam^t  en- 
deavour to  be  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only. 
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Luke  xviii.  1—8. 

And  ke  tpmke  apamMewitotkem  to  tkis  nuf.  Hat  mtm  imgJU 
alvfofs  to  jproy,  and  not  to  faint  j  sofing.  There  was  in 
a  ciif  a  fudge,  tokicK  feared  not  Ood,  neither  regarded 
man:  and  tkere  vmu  a  widow  in  iked  ciif  ;  and  j£e  came 
umto  Am,  Maying,  Avenge  me  of  mine  adveruaj.  And  he 
wonld-not  far  a  wJUle :  ont  afterward  he  said  within  him- 
self Though  I  fear  not  Ood,  nor  regard  man ;  fet  be- 
canse  this  widow  trouUeth  me,  I  will  avenge  her,  lest  by 
her  continual  coming  she  weary  me.  And  ike  Lord  said, 
£fe«r  what  the  nn^ust  judge  saith.  And  shall  not  God 
avenge  his  own  elect,  which  ery  day  and  night  wnio  htm, 
though  he  bear  long  with  them? 

• 
Mr  purpose  is  not  to  give  you  a  particular  explication 
of  this  parable.  The  design  of  it  is  sufficiently  seen  in 
the  apphcation  of  it,  which  our  Saviour  here  makes.  All 
that  1  shall  at  present  do  shall  ))e  to  show  yon,  with  ail 
possible  brevity,  the  strength  of  the  reasoning  which  our 
Saviour  here  useth,  fVom  the  importunity  and  saccess  of 
this  widow;  in  order  to  encourage  our  addresses  to  God, 
and  a  continuance  therein  without  fainting.  And  his  ar- 
gument to  this  purpose  may  be  seen  to  be  very  strong  and 
cogent,  if  we  consider  these  two  things  in  the  general. 

FmsT,  The  parity  of  reason  between  the  case  he  argueth 
£rom,  and  that  which  he  ar^eth  to. 

Secondly,  The  superiority  of  reason,  which  is  in  the 
latter  case,  above  the  rormer.  For  so  we  must  understand 
him  to  argue,  partly  d  priori,  and  partly  a  fortiori.  And 
the  strengtn  of  the  argument  both  ways  we  snail  endeavour 
to  make  out  unto  you. 

First,  I  am  to  consider  the  parity  of  reason  between 
these  two  cases;  which  you  may  conceive  especially  in 
these  four  things. 

I.  That  here  was  distress  in  the  one  case,  and  there  is 
distress  in  the  other.  This  widow  comes  to  this  judge  in 
a  very  distressed  case,  as  it  should  seem,  though  it  be  not 
particularly  expressed ;  only  it  appears  she  was  very  much 
grieved,  and  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  wrong  done  her. 
And  so  in  the  other  case,  the  elect  of  Gknl  are  always  very 
much  injured :  and  they  stLstain  a  great  deal  of  wrong  from 
this  evil  world,  in  which  they  are.  And  surely  if  tni«$  un- 
just judge  was  moved  with  the  distress  of  this  sappliant, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  suppose,  that  distress  will 
be  moving  in  this  case  also;  and  that  the  elect  will  be 
heard,  when  they  make  their  cries  to  heaven,  urged  by 
their  own  distresses. 

II.  There  appears  to  have  been  justice  in  the  one  case, 
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as  we  are  snre  there  is  justice  in  the  other.  This  widow's 
did  appear  to  be  a  jost  cause.  She  comes  with  this  re- 
quest to  the  judge,  that  he  would  tivenee  her  of  her  ad- 
▼ersaij.  The  word  EKiUmc&iff  thire  used,  signifies,  Right 
me  of  mr  adversary-.  She  came  to  petition  a  matter  of 
right,  and  all  that  sne  desired  was  to  have  right  done  her. 
And  there  is  a  great  deal  of  right  in  the  other  case  also. 
"  It  is  a  righteous  thing  with  Qod  (says  the  apostle)  to  re- 
compense tribulation  to  them  that  trouble  you ;  and  to  you. 
who  are  troubled,  rest  with  us,  whes  the  Lord  Jesus  shall 
be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,"  flThess. 
1 6, 7.    And  again^ 

III.  There  was  importunity  in  the  one  case,  and  there 
is  importunity  in  the  other.  Why  thci|,  should  not  success 
be  hoped  to  correspond  in  this  case,  as  well  as  thati  This 
widow  was  so  urgent,  that  the  judce  was  sensible  of  a 
^ievance  in  it ;  and  found  a  necessify  upon  himself  to  do 
her  riffht,  lest  he  should  be  wearied  by  her  importunity. 
The  elect  too  are  represented  as  cryinjr  night  and  day; 
that  is,  the  loud  voice  of  their  nrayers  is  not  by  fits,  only 
now  and  then,  but  is  continued,  and  incessant;  as  night 
and  day  take  m  the  whole  complex  of  time.  And  do  vou 
think  then,  saith  our  Saviour,  that  Qod  will  not  hear  their 
:ry  1    Besides, 

IV.  There  is  an  obligation  by  office  to  do  right,  both  in 
the  one  case,  and  in  the  other.  The  person,  to  wnom  this 
woman  applied  herself,  was  a  judge  m  the  city.  Now  it 
is  known,  that  in  several  of  tne  more  enunent  cities  of 
Israel,  there  were  constituted  stated  judges,  to  whom  all 
persons  might  have  recourse,  and  bring  their  grievances,  in 
order  to  their  being  redressed.  So  that  this  woman  doth 
not  come  to  a  person  unconcerned.  She  does  not  request 
that  an  occasional  kindness  might  be  done  her ;  as  one 
might  request  such  a  thin^  of  any  one,  when  in  necessity ; 
but  she  comes  to  an  appointed  person,  to  one  who  by  his 
office  was  obliged  to  right  her.  And  God  hath  been 
pleased  to  take  upon  himself  such  an  office,  and  to  make 
nimself  known  by  the  name  of  the  Judge  oi  all  the  earth; 
that  all  might  know  whither  to  apply,  and  to  whom  they 
may  appeal  and  address  themselves.  And  why  is  not 
right  to  be  expected  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other  ^1 
So  far  this  parable  gives  us  ground  to  argue  from  a  parity 
of  reason.    But. 

Secondly,  It  gives  us  ^ound  also  for  arguing  fh}m  a 
superiori^  of  reason  too,  in  sundry  respects.  As, — I.  In 
respect  of  the  supplicants  in  the  one  case,  and  the  other ; 
in  respect — II.  Otthe  persons  supplicated  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  other ;  and — ^ill.  In  respect  of  the  supplication 
itself  in  the  former  case,  and  the  latter  coraparea. 

L  There  is  very  prevailing  and  much  stronger  reason 
in  the  latter  case,  than  in  the  former;  if  we  consider 
the  supplicants  in  both,  and  compare  them.  In  the 
former  case  you  have  a  poor  woman ;  and  here  we  are  to 
consider, 

1.  'Hiat  she  was  a  single  woman,  only  one  person,  who 
comes  to  make  her  complaint  to  this  judge ;  but  in  the 
other  case  you  have  a  community,  the  whole  body  of  the 
elect.  How  vast  is  the  disproportion  here !  This  great 
body  joining  in  one  cry,  surely  that  must  needs  be  un- 
speakably more  prevailing !    And, 

1  (For  we  can  but  speak  shortly  to  so  many  things  as 
are  before  us)  This  was  but  an  ordinary  woman,  of  an  in- 
ferior rank,  by  any  thing  that  appears ;  that  is,  she  is  not 
meaiioned  nere  under  any  remarKable  particular  charac- 
ter, that  mi^ht  add  weight  to  her  cause  and  suit ;  but  this 
community  is  a  choice  community ;  the  elect ;  a  commu- 
nity of  very  peculiar  persons,  that  are  severed  from  the  rest 
of  cien,  ana  distinguished  by  Gk)d's  own  special  seal  set 
upon  them.  As  when  God's  portion  in  the  several  tribes 
was  spoken  of,  there  were  sealed  of  such  a  tribe,  so  many 
thousands;  and  of  such  a  tribe,  so  many  thousands,  Rev. 
viL  4,  dbc.  All  God's  elect  ones  are  sealed  pnes ;  they 
carry  a  mark  of' honour  upon  them.  "  The  foundation  of 
God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth 
them  that  are  his,"  2  Tim.  ii.  19.    And, 

3.  The  supplicant  was  unrelated  to  him,  to  whom  she 
makes  her  supplication.  We  do  not  find,  that  she  pre- 
tended to  any  relation  to  him  at  all;  only  comes  to  nim 
as  the  judge  of  her  city.  But  in  the  other  case,  the  sup- 
plicants are  GM's  elect;  his  own  peculiar  people  that  he 
SO 


had  taken,  and  made  ni^  unto  himself;  '^called,  and 
chosen,  wid  faithM,"  as  yon  have  those  expressions  pat 
together  in  Scripture,  Rev.  xvii.  14.  And  do  not  we  think 
then,  that  a  more  especial  regard  will  be  had  here  7  Be- 
sides, 

II.  There  is  a  great  superiority  of  reason  in  arguing 
firom  the  one  case  to  the  other,  if  we  consider  the  persons 
supplicated ;  or  to  whom  the  addresses  are  made  m  each 
case.  In  the  general,  in  one  case  it  is  man ;  in  the  other, 
it  is  God.    And  particularly, 

1.  In  the  former  case  it  was  a  wicked  profane  person,  to 
whom  the  address  was  made ;  one  that  did  neither  fear 
God,  nor  regard  man ;  good  to  no  one,  neither  to  God  nor 
man ;  a  vile  wretched  creature,  wrapt  up  within  himself: 
who  studied  and  consnlted  nothing  but  his  own  ease,  ana 
«peace ;  having  no  fear  of  God  befbre  his  tyes^  nor  any  re- 
gard to  man.  But  in  the  other  case,  you  have  the  holy 
God  addressed  to ;  whose  natural,  essential  holiness,  is  a 
perpetual  law  and  obligation  to  him  to  do  always  that 
which  is  best.  His  essential  rectitude  cannot  but  do  such 
things,  as  have  an  agreeable  rectitude  in  them  to  his  own 
very  nature. 

3.  In  the  one  case  it  was  a  merciless  man,  that  was  ap- 
plied to;  in  the  other,  a  merciful  God.  How  much 
stronger  is  the  reason !  This  judge  was  a  man  who  had  no 
mercy,  no  pity  to  any  one,  but  to  himself.  He  took  some 
pity  01  himself  indeed,  that  he  might  not  be  wearied  out 
with  continual  clamours  and  cries ;  otherwise,  it  seems,  his 
heart  knew  no  pity,  there  were  no  bowels  of  compassion 
rolling,  or  working  in  him.  But  in  the  other  chse,  it  is  the 
Father  of  mercies  who  is  addressed,  and  appealed  to.  It 
is  he  with  whom  there  is  so  abundant  pity,  and  kindness; 
so  strong  a  propension  and  inclination  to4o  good  to  the 
necessitous  ana  miserable,  onlv  because  his  will  inclines 
and  leads  him  thereunto ;  the  Spring  and  Fountain  of  all 
that  pity  and  mercy,  that  is  any  where  to  be  found,  diffused 
amon?  his  ereatures.  If  parents  pity  their  children :  if 
there  oe  bowels  gathering  m  any  towards  the  afflicted  and 
distressed ;  from  what  spring,  from  what^ftuntain  did  all 
this  proceed  1  All  must  come  from  some  original  or  other ; 
and  they  can  be  derived  from  no  higher,  neither  are  they 
to  be  derived  fVom  any  lower,  than  this  great  Father  of 
mercies.  And  what  I  shall  not  he  hear  his  elect  1  And 
again, 

3.  It  was,  in  the  former  case,  an  unjust  man  that  was 
supplicated :  here  it  is  the  just  and  righteous  God.  As  his 
holiness  dotn  oblige  him  in  g:eneral  to  do  that,  which  is 
right  and  fit  to  be  done ;  his  justice,  as  a  particular  attri- 
bute in  his  general  character,  inclines  him  in  this  case  to 
administer  and  execute  justice.  As  he  hath  been  pleased 
mercifully  himself  to  lay  down  a  rule  and  law  of  mercv, 
in  reference  to  those  that  are  his ;  (though  It  be  impossible 
that  God  can  injure  a  man  in  any  thing,  yet  it  is  possible 
that  men  can  injure  one  another ;  and  very  certain  also 
that  those  are  the  worst  used  by  the  world,  who  have  such 
»  near  relation  to  him,  and  whom  he  hath  chosen  and 
^theredoutof  the  world ;)  so  here  in  this  case,  when  there 
IS  a  proper  object  of  vindictive  justice,  shall  not  the  Judge 
of  all  the  eartn  do  right,  to  whom  righteousness  belongs  as 
part  of  his  peculiar  glory  1    And  then  a^n, 

III.  There  is,  in  respect  of  the  supplication  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  agreat  superiority,  and  triumphant 
prevalency  of  reason.    For,  in  the  former  case,  consider, 

1.  The  matter  of  the  petition  of  this  widow ;  and  that 
was  only  a  private  good,  that  she  sought  for  herself:  and 
consider  also  the  petition  of  the  elect  of  Qod.  They  have 
all  one  cotnmon  concernment,  wherein  the  interest  of  God 
is  involved  with  theirs!  So  that  whatsoever  they  suppli- 
cate for,  as  the  elect  of  God,  must  needs  be  a  matter  tnat 
is  so  far  public ;  that  is,  wherein  they  all  agree,  and  in 
which  their  hearts  and  desire  do  meet  and  concur.  It  is 
one  thing  for  a  particular  pei^on  to  desire  to  be  gratified 
in  some  particular,  private  concernments;  and  another 
thing  to  insist  upon  such  matters  as  are  common  to  us 
with  all  the  elect  of  Qod.  And  this  it  is  to  be  supposed 
is  the  matter  of  the  supplications  of  the  elect  unto  Orod  in 
this  case.  It  is  that^  wnereia  all  the  elect  do  concentre, 
and  wherein  all  their  desires  do  meet. 

3.  Look  to  the  manner  and  style  of  the  supplication;  on 
the  one  part,  and  on  the  other.  This  woman  comes  in  her 
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own  name,  but  the  sapplications  of  the  elect  of  God  run 
in  another  style ;  they  come  all  in  the  name  of  the  great 
Mediator  ana  Intercessor.  And  is  there  not  unspeakably 
more  reason,  that  we  should  expect  their  supplications  to 
prevail  1  They  come  in  the  name  of  him  who  is  most 
nearly  related  to  the  Judge,  and  to  them.  **  We  have  an 
Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  r^hteous,**  1 
John  ii.  1.  It  is  said  indefinitely,  with  the  Father :  not 
of  his,  or  our  Father ;  but  the  common  Father  of  nim, 
and  us,  as  we  are  to  understand  it.  And  since  with  him 
we  have  such  an  Advocate,  shall  we  not  hope  to  prevail  1 

3.  Consider  the  principle  of  the  one's  supplication,  and 
that  of  the  other.  We  must  suppose  this  woman's  sup- 
plication to  be  dictated  by  her  own  sense  of  the  urgency 
and  necessity  of  her  case ;  and  the  unrelievableness  of  it 
by  any  other  way  than  that  of  addressing  herself  to  the 
known  judge.  In  short,  it  was  her  own  private  spirit  that 
dictated  her  supplication ;  for  she  alone  knew  ner  own 
need,  felt  her  own  necessity.  But  the  prayers  of  all  the 
elect  of  Gkxi  have  another  principle.  When  they  know 
not  what  to  pray  for,  they  afe  furnished  with  matter,  and 
with  sighs  and  groans  at  once,  Rom.  viii.  26.  There  is  a 
spirit  appointed  on  purpose,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
^^  Spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications ;"  (Zech.  xii.  100 
whose  business  it  is  to  indite  requests  for  the  elect  of  God, 
and  to  strive  and  to  wrestle  with  him;  which  is  strongly 
moving  at  the  same  time  in  their  own  breasts;  so  as  that 
their  hearts,  and  the  heart  of  God,  as  it  were,  are  united, 
and  joined  by  that  Spirit.  Shall  they  not  then  hope  to  pre- 
vail 1  Thev  may  say,  when  thty  are  putting  up  such  pray- 
ers as  are  tne  common  sense  of  all  the  elect  of  God ;  "  Lord, 
I  do  not  speak  of  myself  now.    Thou  hast  taught  me  to 

ray.  Tnis  prompts  me  to  it,  and  puts  me  upon  it ;  and 
.  had  never  prayea  so,  nor  uttered  such  cries,  and  such 
desires  had  not  entered  ioto  my  heart,  if  thou  hadstnot  put 
them  there.''  And  shall  not  God  hear  his  own  elecfr  ofienng 
up  petitions  of  his  own  speaking?  The  desires  of  his  own 
creating  shall  not  he  answer  1  Doth  he  stir  up  desired  on 
purpose  to  disappoint  them  1  or,  will  he  make  his  people 
refuse  to  pray,  W  denying  their  petitions,  and  casting  their 
players  back  upon  their  hands  1  And  then, 

4.  Con.sider  the  end  of  the  one's  supplication,  and  that  of 
the  other.  The  end  that  this  woman  aimed  at,  was  nothine 
but  self  ad  vantage,  to  be  relieved  herself;  but  the  end  of 
the  elect  of  God  in  their  supplications,  is  somewhat  where- 
in their  interest  is  jointly  concerned  wiih  his  in  reference 
to  those  peat  concernments,  which  belong  to  the  whole 
body.  They  know  he  hath  a  concern  twisted  with  theirs; 
and  so  ean  speak  it,  with  Daniel,  as  the  real  sense  of  their 
hearts,  "Do^  defer  not,  for  thine  own  sake,  O  my  God; 
for  thy  city  and  thy  people  are  called  by  thv  name  " 
Pan.  iz.  19.  This  is  the  common  sense  of  all  the  people 
of  God;  "Thou  hast  not  been  ashamed  to  be  called  our 
God.  Thou  hast  taken  us  into  a  near  relation  unto  thee. 
It  is  a  erievous  thing  to  be  twitted  with  our  God.  It  is  as 
a  sword  in  our  bones  to  have  it  said  to  us.  Where  is  your 
God  1  Thy  concernments  and  ours  are  one ;  do  therefore, 
and  defer  not  for  thine  own  name's  sake."  In  this  strain 
do  all  (he  supplications  of  the  elect  run.  So  that  in  all 
these  respects  you  see  there  is  a  great  superiority  of  rea- 
son, if  such  a  widow  should  succeed  well  in  her  private 
request  to  such  a  judge,  why  all  the  elect  of  God  should 
much  more  succeed  in  the  request,  which  they  are  day  and 
night  making  to  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  And 
therefore,  briefly  to  apply  all  this,  we  learn, 

I.  How  great  a  privilege  it  is' to  have  this  matter  clear 
to  us,  that  we  are  of  the  elect  of  God  ;  and  how  much 
therefore  we  are  concerned  to  make  our  calling  and  elec- 
tion sure ;  for  then  we  find  ourselves  to  belong  to  a  com- 
munity, that  are  continoally  praying  prayers  which  shall  be 
sure  to  prevail.  And  how. great  a  privilege,  how  blessed 
a  thing  is  this !  Methlnks  when  we  understand  how  cer- 
tainly the  elect  of  God  shall  be  heard,  who  are  crying  to 
him  night  and  day ;  we  should  be  at  this  work  night  and 
day,  poring  into  our  hearts,  till  we  are  certain  of  this,  that 
we  are  the  elect  of  God.  Then  we  shall  be  sa re  to  put  up 
all  prosperous  and  acceptable  prayers,  when  they  are  all 
of  the  same  sense,  and  rmi  in  i&9  same  channel,  that  theirs 
are  wont  to  do.    And  again. 


II.  We  are  to  collect  hence,  that  the  elect  of  God,  as 
long  B8  they  continue  in  this  world,  are  to  bear  the  charac* 
ter  of  -graying^  ones.  To  be  acted  t^  a  spirit  of  prayer,  and 
to  have  contmually  a  praying  disposition,  is  characteris- 
ticai  of  the  elect  of  Goa,  wno  are  gathered  in  from  among 
the  common  refuse  of  a  sinful  world.  Therefore  we  had 
need  to  look  well  to  ourselves  concerning  this  thing.  How 
stand  our  hearts  Godward  1  Are  they  formed  unto  pray- 
er 1  Is  it  become  even  a  spiritually  natural  thing  to  us 
to  pray  1  As  natural  as  breathing  is  to  a  living  man,  so 
natural  a  thing  is  praying  to  the  new  creature,  and  as  agree^ 
able.  The  elect  are  supplicants  day  ana  ni^ht.  The 
great  business  of  their  lives  is  praver.  This  is  that,  to 
which  the  heart  of  an  elect  person  doth  impel  him ;  so  far 
as  he  is  himself|  and  hath  the  true  genius  and  spirit  work- 
ing in  him,  which  is  common  to  all  the  elect  of  God,  and 
also  oeculiar  to  them.    And  again,  we  are  to  learn  hence, 

III.  In  how  wretched  a  case  they  must  needs  be,  who 
are  the  stated  and  habitual  enemies  of  the  church  of  God 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  fearftal  condition  that  such  men  are  in. 
to  have  all  the  elect  of  God  crying  against  them,  night  ana 
day.  What  will  become  of  this  matter  at  lastl  Who,  that 
considers  the  case,  would  not  dread  to  be  found  in  such  s 
condition  as  these  are  in  1  to  be  one  against  whom  ail  the 
elect  of  Gk)d  are  joining  their  requests,  night  and  day,  and 
exhibiting  complaintsi  For  they  do  in  common  pray 
against  the  enemies  of  the  name  and  interest  of  Grod ;  and 
so  every  one  is  involved,  and  the  cry  of  this  whole  cozb- 
munity  goes  against  each  individual ;  that  is,  supposing 
them  to  persevere  in  a  course  of  enmity  to  the  interest  ol 
our  Lora,  and  his  Christ.  So  that  this  might  make  any 
heart  to  tremble,  to  Uiink  what  this  is  like  to  come  to,  and 
what  it  must  ne^  infer.  What  fearful  storms  of  wrath 
and  vengeance  will  be  plucked  down  at  length  upon  their 
heads,  against  whom  all  the  elect  of  God  are  continually 
joining  meir  requests  (  And,  in  the  last  place, 

lY.  We  see  hence,  how  unreasonable  a  thing  it  is  to  he 
despondent  in  prayer,  or  to  faint  in  this  duty,  supposing 
that  the  things  we  mainly  insist  upon  are  the  common 
concernments  of  the  elect  of  GK^.  This  being  supposed, 
we  pray  securely.  Indeed  if  we  vainly  and  unwarrantably 
set  our  hearts  upon  this  or  that  particular  thing,  that  would 
gratify  ourselves ;  and  nothing  will  serve  our  tarn,  but 
Uiat  we  be  so  and  so  gratified ;  we  may  pray,  and  pray,  and 
all  to  little  purpose ;  for  there  can  be  no  acceptable  prayer 
that  is  not  tne  prayer  of  faith ;  and  that  can  be  no  prayer 
of  faith,  which  goeth  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  promu^e. 
Therefore,  if  I  pray  for  that,  which  was  never  promised,  I 
may  thank  myself  if  I  succeed  not. 

There  are  some  things  that  cannot  be  the  matter  of  a  uni- 
versal, absolute  promise ;  being  things  which  are  in  them- 
selves of  an  uncertain  and  variable  nature ;  as  allsach  things 
as  have  no  intrinsic  goodness  of  their  own,  but  may  some- 
times be  good  to  particular  persons,  and  sometimes  not 
For  circumstances  may  so  vary  the  case,  that  the  good 
that  is  in  them  mavbe  preponderated  by  a  far  greater  evil, 
if  they  should  at  that  time  be  given.  And  whatsoever  is 
a  good  of  this  nature ;  that  is,  good  or  not  |[ood,  accord- 
ing as  circumstances  are,  which  often  vary ;  it  is  apparent 
cannot  be  the  matter  of  an  absolute  promise ;  for  suppos- 
ing circumstances  so  to  vary,  as  that  this  should  become 
an  evil,  you  would  then  have  evil  to  be  the  matter  of  a 
promise,  which  is  contradictions  and  absurd.  But  since 
It  is  possible,  that  external  or  worldly  good  things,  yea, 
and  some  also  that  may  be  externally  subservient  to  reli- 
gion, may  in  some  circumstances  do  more  hurt  to  the  people 
of  God,  who  does  with  a  gracious  care  preside  over  their 
actions,  and  all  thin^  that  have  any  respect  to  them,  and 
who  is  best  able  to  judge ;  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  the 
matter  of  his  absolute  promise.  These  things  may  be  more 
hurtful  than  gainful,  in  such  and  such  circumstances; 
and  he  sees  how  to  do  them  more  good  by  the  want  ot 
such  diings,  than  by  the  having  of  them.  A  less  good, 
when  compared  with  a  greater,  js  then  to  pass  under  the 
notion  of  evil ;  and  it  would,  I  say,  be  unreasonable  to 
suppose  evil  to  be  the  matter  of  a  promise.  And  where 
any  thing  of  that  nature  is  not  promised  absolutely,  but 
with  a  reserved  latitude  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  ot 
our  great  Lord  and  Ruler ;  our  faith  can  be  exercised  no 
otherwise  about  tiiem,  than  according  to  ihe  tenor  of  such 
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promises :  that  is,  we  may  beUeve  we  shall  hare  snch  and 
sQch  things,  if  God  seeth  good ;  bat  if  he  seeth  not-g^xKl, 
he  will  deny  or  withhold  them,  even  in  mere  gooohess 
and  faathfnlness  to  as. 

Bat  then  in  such  things  as  are  absolately  promised  to 
all  the  elect  of  God,  there  we  may  gi^e  room  and  scope  to 
our  faith.  And  it  is  an  anreaaonable  thing  to  be  at  ail 
desponding  concerning  the  matter  of  such  prayers:  as  it 
is,  with  respect  to  others  also,  no  less  anreasonable  to  ad- 
mit the  least  doabt  that  we  shall  ha^e  such  things  if  they 
be  best  for  as.;  and  what  God  in  his  anerring  wisdom  dis- 
cerns will  be  for  oar  advantage.  Therefore  let  ns  settle 
this  apprehension  withoarselves,  of  how  great  concernment 
it  is  to  as  in  prayer,  to  insist  on  sach  things  as  areproperly 
of  oimmon  concern  to  the  whole  fraternity  of  the  elect ; 
and  therein  to  take  heed  of  any  diffidence  or  distrust 

Great  and  glorious  things  are  promised  to  be  the  portion 
of  God's  elect  in  this  world,  at  his  own  appointed  time 
and  season;  but  he  hath  not  told  us  when  that  shall  be. 
Howerer  we  may,  with  this  peremptory  faith,  so  unto  God 
in  prayer,  that  he  will  make  the  kmgdoms  or  the  earth  the 
kingdoms  of  oar  Lord,  and  bis  Christ,  who  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  hoose  shall 
be  established,  above  all  the  mountains;  that  there  shall 
be  new  heaViens,  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  shall  dwell 
nghieoosness.  But  we  make  all  this  matter  a  private  basi- 
nesB,  if  we  fifo  and  cry;  "  Oh  let  it  be  so  now !  let  it  be  in 
my  time,  tnat  mine  eyes  may  see  it  \"  espteially  if  we 
peremptorily  insist  upon  it ;  without  reservation  or  sub- 
mission to  the  supreme  wisdom  and  will.  Whereas  if  we 
mj  in  general,  that  such  things  may  be ;  our  hearts  should 
be  fall  of  hope,  faith,  and  joy,  in  the  apprehension  that 
thus  it  shall  be;  and  we  caimot  be  without  success,  since 
it  is  the  common  sense  of  all  the  elect  of  God. 

And  in  matters  which  respect  the  particular  concern- 
ments of  our  souls,  see  that  they  be  things  of  absolute 
necessity,  and  that  fall  within  the  consent  of  all  the  com- 
munity. Let  us  pray  against  the  body  of  sin  and  death -t 
that  we  may  have  grace  kept  alive,  and  maintained  ana 
improved ;  that  we  may  grow,  and  be  carried  on  from 
strength  to  stren|;th,  till  we  reach  "  the  measure  of  a  per- 
fect man  in  Ghnst  Jesus/'  This  is  the  common  sense  of 
all  the  elect ;  and  oar  prayers  fall  in  with  theirs,  who  have 
been  wont  to  cry  oat  against  the  body  of  sin  and  decUh,  as 
the  great  and  most  violent  enemy  they  would  be  rid  of. 
We  may  then  be  sure  that  our  pr^ers  shall  have  effect, 
and  not  be  lost ;  and  that  God  will  certainly  hear  them. 

If  we  are  praying  for  the  Divine  presence ;  he  hath  pro- 
mised that  he  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  those  that  cleave 
to  him,  Heb.  xiiL  5.  Whatever  he  may  do  to  people  in 
common,  he  will  never  break  the  bona  between  himself 
and  that  aool  which  is  one  of  his  elect ;  and  when  thev 
cry,  "  Lord,  never  leave  me,  nor  forsake  me  I"  they  shall 
be  sure  to  be  heard.  When  we  pray  for  the  Divine  pre- 
s^ice  to  be  afibrded  more  especially  to  us,  in  reference  to 
some  special  case,  or  season  of  trouble  and  trial,  this  is 
what  God  will  not  fail  to  do.  If  his  presence  be  desired, 
I  say,  as  to  any  special  duty ;  so  it  wul  be;  and  God  will 
hear  OS. 

I  hope  you  are  desirous  and  earnest  in  your  prayers  to 
God,  for  nis  more  immediate  presence,  in  reference  to  that 
special  season  of  yonr  approaching  to  the  Lord's  table. 
Sore  all  the  elect  of  God  nave  been  wont  to  do  so,  pra3ring 
and  striving  that  they  might  at  such  times  and  seasons 
meet  with  God ;  that  there  might  be  a  real  intercourse 
between  their  souls  and  him  (whom  they  love)  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  him  seems  best.  Why^  God  will  hear  all 
these  cries,  that  are  common  to  us,  with  all  the  people  of 
(jrod ;  and  such  prayers  being  directed  to  him,  shall  not  be 
in  vain.  Therefore  w^  should  take  heed,  upon  these  ac- 
coonts,  that  we  faint  iiot. 

We  most  know  that  fainting  may  be  either  when  f^th 
langnisheth,  or  desire.  It  is  faint  praving,  when  we  pray 
as  if  we  cared  not  whether  we  prayed  or  no.  The  word 
i«vMKt«r,  here  rendered  faint,  in  our  text,  is  the  same^th 
that  which  elsewhere  is  rendered  weary.  Let  us  not, 
iocawSfOf,  be  wearif  in  well-doing ;  for  in  due  season  we 
shall  rea^  if  we  faint  not :  (Gal.  vi.  9.)  that  is,  if  ye  be  not 
sluggish  m  the  coarse  of  well-doing.  Take  heed  therefore 
J  at  J«wi»«lMeC  Bfarab  Utb.  NIB. 


ofpraying;  the  sluggard's  prayer,  or  at  the  sluggard's  rate. 
"  The  desire  of  the  slothful  kills  him,  because  his  hands 
refuse  to  laboar,"  Prov.  xxi.  25.  His  own  desires  carry 
no  life  in  them;  they  are  even  death  to  his  very  heart ; 
cold  things  that  strike  death  into  the  soul,  and  put  no  life 
into  it. 

And  then,  too,  when  faith  languisheth  it  is  faint  praying. 
"  Let  not  tnat  man,"  (says  St.  James,)  that  is,  the  man 
who  wavers  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  and  is  driven  of  the 
wind  and  tossed,  "  think  that  he  slmll  receive  any  thing 
of  the  Lord,"  James  i  7.  What !  come  to  God,  as  if  we 
did  not  expect  to  get  any  thing  by  God  1  and  as  if  we 
agreed  in  tne  same  sense  with  tnoseprofane  atheists,  and 
symbolized  with  them  who  say,  "  What  profit  is  it  that 
we  have  prayed  to  him  or  kept  his  ordinances  1"  go  heart- 
lessly into  the  Divine  presence  1  give  way  to  a  cold,  dull 
spint,  in  the  very  performance  of  the  duty ;  and  never  look 
after  the  success  of  it  when  it  is  over  t  Such  had  as  good 
never  pray  at  all,  who  pray  only  to  keep  up  a  custom,  and 
to  make  a  show ;  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  say  when 
all  is  over,  "  The  duty  is  done."  Let  not  such  think  they 
shall  receive  any  thing  at  the  hands  of  God ;  such  espe- 
cially as  come  to  him  with  no  expectation,  and  pray  to 
him  as  to  one  that  cannot  save. 

It  is  to  cast  infamy  upon  the  great  object  of  our  worship ; 
as  if  we  were  only  blessing  an  idol,  when  we  pray  to  the 
true,  living  Gk)d,  as  if  he  were  such  a  one  as  tne  idols  of 
the  Gtentiles  are  said  to  be,  that  have  eves  but  see  not, 
ears  but  hear  not.  and  can  neither  do  good  nor  hurt.  It  is 
no  wonder  if  sAicn  praying  signify  nothing ;  for  it  carries 
an  affront  in  itselff  Every  such  prayer  is  an  indi^pity, 
and  an  insolent  affront  put  upon  tne  ^reat  God :  as  if  the 
injunction  of  this  duty  upon  the  children  of  men,  was 
either  unreasonable  and  to  no  purpose,  and  so  a  reflec* 
tion  upon  the  wisdom  of  his  law,  wno  has  commanded  us 
to  pray:  (inasmuch  as  that  is  always  unwisely  enjoined 
that  hatn  no  end ;)  or,  as  if  there  were  no  power  in  him  to 
accomplish  what  we  come  to  him  about,  though  we  come 
according  to  his  own  direction.  It  cannot,  Isay,  but  ba 
an  afiront  to  God,  either  way,  to  come  to  him  with  d^ 
sponding  hearts.  In  the  former  case,  if  our  desires  Ian- 
guish,  we  are  worse  than  the  importunate  widow ;  in  the 
latter  case,  if  faith  lajnguish,  we  make  God  worse  than  the 
unjust  judge. 


SERMON  Vni* 

Rom.  T.  6. 
—Hope  fiuUceih  not  asitamed,'^ 

It  will  not  be  impertment  or  unuseful  to  say  something, 
from  this  Scripture,  concerning  this  property  of  the  Chris- 
tian's hope;  namely,  that  it  maketh  nojt  ashamed.  But 
let  us,  first,  briefly  consider  the  scope  and  series  of  the  apos- 
tle's discourse  here,  and  see  how  tiiis  passage  depends  and 
is  introduced. 

We  have  here,  after  a  long  discourse  touching  our  justi- 
fication by  faith  in  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
some  account  of  the  privileges  of  a  justified  state  in  the  be- 
l^inning  of  this  chapter.  As,  first,  peace  with  God.  ''Being 
justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,  though  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  ver.  1.  Ana  secondly,  free  access  unto  God, 
and  the  libertv  of  his  presence.  "  By  whom  also  we  have 
access  bv  faith  into  this  grace  wherein  we  stand,  and  re- 
joice  in  nope  of  the  g:lory  of  God,"  ver.  8.  In  which  words 
we  have  also  the  patient,  ioyfYil  expectation  of  the  glorious 
state,  that  was  designed  for  the  people  of  God  hereafter. 
And  finally,  cheerfulness  in  a  present  afllicted  condition, 
is  represented  by  the  apostle  as  another  privilege.  And 
not  only  so,  but  we  glory  in  tribulation  also,  ver.  3.  It 
was  no  such  strange  thing,  that  they  should  be  found  ex- 
ulting in  the  expectation  of  so  glorious  a  state,  as  that 
which  Christians  look  for  hereailer ;  but  we  have  this  also 
to  say  (saith  the  apostle)  concerning  our  case,  that  we  caa 
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^loiy  in  trU>alitioii  too,  and  triomph  over  all  the  difficul- 
ties that  accompany  an  afflicted  condition.  And  of  this, 
as  having  something  of  a  paradox  in  it,  and  appearing 
more  strange,  he  giyeth  the  panicnlar  grounds  and  rea- 
sons.   As. 

1.  The  knowledge  of  this  truth,  that  tribulations  worketh 
patience,  ver.  3.  We  are^  as  if  he  had  said,  well  pleased, 
yea,  and  do  even  glory  in  our  present  afflicted  condition 
upon  this  ground,  tnat  we  know,  by  this  means,  that  pa- 
tience will  be  wrought  out.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  thing 
of  very  high  value,  that  the  mere  hope  of  so  much  gain 
should  make  persons  gloij  in  such  tribulations,  which 
seemingly  call  for  other  affections.  Tribulation  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  be  glorified  in  of  itself ;  why  then,  or  upon 
what  account,  is  it  to  be  gloried  in  1  Why,  upon  this  ac- 
count, as  that  out  of  it  the  gain  of  patience  shall  accrue, 
and  result  to  us.  By  this  we  shall  have  our  spirits  com- 
posed to  a  peaceftil  acquiescence  in  the  Divine  will,  and 
the  waywardness  of  our  own  wills  shall  be  subdued  and 
brought  down.  There  is  a  Aiture  heaven  to  be  enjoyed,  a 
glorious  heaven ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the  glory 
of  that  state :  yea,  and  there  is  a  present  neaven  too  in- 
volved, and  wrapt  up  in  patience.  When  once  the  heart 
comes  to  be  resigned,  and  rest  quietly  and  peacefully  in 
the  Divine  will,  this  is  a  present  heaven ;  and  Dears  a  great 
resemblance  to  that  which  is  future,  and  expected. 

3.  The  apostle  adds,  that  of  this  patience  there  will  be 
a  Airther  gain,  to  wit,  of  experience,  ver.  4.  As  patience 
comes  to  be  more  and  more  exercised,  experience  will 
grow.    And, 

3.  Of  that  experience  shall  spring  hope,  (ver.  4.)  that 
shall  reach  and  touch  the  other  neaven ;  hope,  as  he  had 
said  before,  of  the  glory  of  Qod:  (ver.  2.)  even  such 
hope  as  will  not  make  asnamed ;  and  that  for  this  reason, 
because  (saith  he^  the  love  of  €k)d  is  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Qhost  which  is  given  unto  us,  ver«  5. 
While  we  find,  hj  the  Holy  Ghost  that  is  given  to  us,  an 
efiusion  of  the  Divine  love  into  our  souLs ;  while  we  find 
this  love  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  and  then  testifying 
itself,  as  if  there  was  an  immediate  assuranee  of  heaven ; 
this  puts  us  out  of  all  doubt  that  God  will  never  let  our 
hope  be  disappointed  nor  end  in  shame. 

This  is  the  order  and  contexture  of  the  preceding  dis- 
courses. And  as  to  this  passage  that  we  have  chosen  to 
insist  upon,  we  need  not  go  about  to  vary  the  words,  which 
you  see  are  short  and  plain ;  "  Hope  maketh  not  ashamed ;" 
only  it  is  needful  to  inquire, 

I.  Of  what  this  is  spcjien.    And  then  consider, 

II.  This  particular  property  of  it. 

I.  Let  us  inquire  of  what  this  is  spoken,  or  what  it  is 
that  doth  not  make  ashamed.  It  is  here  indefinitely  said 
to  be  hope.  But  though  it  is  so  generally  expresssed,  yet, 
it  is  plain,  it  is  not  meant  of  all  hope.  The  circumstances 
of  the  text  are  sufficientl}r  limiting,  and  teach  us  of  what 
hope  this  is  to  be  principally  understood.  It  is  hope  of 
the  glorjr  of  Gtod ;  it  is  hope  that  groweth  out  of  expe- 
rience ;  it  is  hope  that  is  maintained  by  the  love  of  God, 
shed  abroad  in  the  soul,  through  the  Holy  Ghost  given  to 
it.  It  is  in  short  then  undoubtedly  the  Christian  hope 
that  is  here  meant ;  and  whereof  we  find  this  is  expressed, 
that  it  maketh  not  a.<<hamed. 

If  you  would  have  a  more  distinct  account  of  this  hope 
take  it  thus :  It  is  that  sanctified  afi!ection  of  a  renewed 
soul,  l^  which  it  is  carried  continucdly  to  expect  what  God 
hath  promised,  concerning  its  own  welfare  and  blessed- 
ness here,  and  especially  hereafter ;  notwithstanding  what- 
ever difliculties  do  occur  in  the  pursuit  and  expectation  of 
those  things  hoped  for.  And  if^  you  would  know  what  it 
superadds  to  common  hope,  or  what  there  is  in  this  Chris- 
tian hope  of  a  distinguishing,  peculiar  nature ;  it  super- 
adds, 

1.  Sanctity.  A  true  Christian  hope,  is  a  pure  and  holy 
hppe.  It  engages  them  that  have  it,  to  punfy  themselves 
even  as  God  is  pure,  1  John  iii.  3.  And  again  it  super- 
adds, 

d.  Solidity.  That  which  a  Christian  hopes  for,  is  some 
solid  substantial  good  thing.  He  hopes  not  for  shadows 
and  lying  vanities.  They  who  lived  in  the  exercise  of  this 
hope,  to  whom  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
speaks,  had  before  them  the  prospect  of  a  better  and  en- 


during substance  in  heaven ;  (Heb.  z.  34.)  a  substance  thai 
would  never  fail  their  hope.  There  is  a  kind  of  hope  that 
runs  all  in  the  chase  of  trifles,  for  the  most  part  Men 
hope  for  things,  which  they  cannot  have ;  and  if  they  had, 
were  to  very  little  purpose.    Ik  superadds, 

3.  Certainty.  Men  that  hope  at  the  common  rate,  do 
bat  hope  conjecturally ;  and  therefore  their  hope  often 
maketh  ashamed.  Even  at  present  they  frequently  outlive 
their  hopes,  they  being  pitched  mostly  upon  th&gs  that 
are  temporary.  They  hope  for  that  which  is  swept  away 
like  a  spider's  web.  It  is  a  most  vanishing,  uncertain 
hope.  But  if  they  should  cast  their  eyes  on  futurity,  that 
future  happy  state  of  things  beyond  time,  they  have  no 
real  groand  to  emertain  any  hope  of  it ;  or  if  their  hope 
relate  to  present  things,  it  is  merely  conjectural,  and  self- 
founded.  God  hath  given  them  no  ground  for  this  hope. 
He  hath  not  promised  them,  that  they  shall  be  rich ;  live 
a  long  life,  and  spend  all  their  days  in  prosperity,  here. 
Therels  that  strange  kind  of  monstrousness  in  the  common 
hope  of  men ;  that  whereas  a  Christian  hopes,  because 
God  in  his  word  hath  promiied,  who  cannot  lie ;  they 
hope,  even  with  reference  to  these  "their  greatest  concern- 
ments, because  they  think  he  will  lie.  For  if  they  believed 
that  he  would  not  lie,  but  that  all  was  true  that  he  had 
promised  and  spoken,  they  would  be  in  despair ;  they 
would  with  respect  to  these  concerns,  have  no  hope  at  all, 
but  the  horror  of  despair.    Besides, 

4.  Which  is  another  distinguishing  circumstance  of  the 
Christian's  hope^  every  such  person  nath  a  commonity  be- 
longing to  it  The  Christian  hope  is  common  to  them  that 
are  Christians,  in  which  they  all  unite  and  meet :  whereas 
in  reference  to  the  hope  of  otner  men,  there  is  no  such  thine 
as  a  centre  in  which  their  hopes  may  unite  and  meet ;  and 
so  they  lie  scattered,  according  as  their  own  inclinations 
and  appetites  carry  mem.  Falsity  is  various,  and  manifold ; 
truth  can  be  but  one.  And  therefore  says  the  apostle, 
concerning  the  hope  of  Christians,  "  There  is  one  body, 
and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your 
calling,"  Eph.  iv.  4,  All  the  heaits  of  Christians  do  run 
into  one  hope ;  they  meet  in  one  and  the  same  hope,  the 
ground  of  which  is  that  they  are  called  to  one  and  the 
same  state;  and  this  call  will  warrant  their  hope,  and 
justify  it.  "Why  should  not  I  hope  to  reach  the  state  to 
which  I  am  called  1  and  why  should  not  I  attend  to  the 
affairs  relating  to  that  state  1  Maynot  a  man  be  warranted 
in  things  relating  to  his  calling  1  This  is  my  calling,  (saith 
the  Christian,)  and  I  hope  for  and  expect  success."  He 
can  answer  it  to  all  the  world,  be  the  things  never  so  great 
and  high  of  which  he  is  in  expectation.  They  are  very 
great  things  we  hope  for,  but  however  to  such  things  we 
are  called,  Gkid  hatn  called  us  to  his  eternal  kingdom  and 
gloij  bjr  Christ  Jesus,  1  Thess.  ii.  12. 1  Pet  v.  10.  This 
calling  is  not  peculiar,  or  particular  to  persons  severally; 
bnt  the  same  unto  all  that  are  called,  whose  hope  is  one. 
There  is  a  community,  whose  hearts,  as  they  run  one  wav 
in  desire,  so  do  their  hope  and  expectation ;  and  their  faith 
too  being  one  common  principle  among  them,  they  must 
needs  have  one  common  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  Now 
concerning  this  hope  which  is  proper  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity it  IS  said,  that  it  maketh  not  ashamed;  which  we 
are  now  to  speak  to  in  the 

II.  Place.  And  as  to  this  property  of  the  Christian 
hope,  which  we  now  proceed  to  consider,  we  have  only 
two  things  to  do: 

1.  To  open  the  import  of  it;  and, 

2.  To  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  assertion;  or  to  show 
how  necessarily  this  property  dolh  agree  to  the  Christian 
hope,  namely,  that  it  maketh  not  ashamed. 

I.  We  are  to  open  the  import  of  this  property  of  the  hope 
pf  Christians,  which  maketh  not  asl^amed.  Not  making 
ashamed  is  a  negative  expression,  denoting  that  those  who 
admit  or  give  place  to  this  nope,  and  in  whose  hearts  it  live^, 
and  is  fixed,  are  not  liable  to  be  made  ashamed  on  tlus 
account.  Now  to  make  out  this,  there  must  be  a 
concurrence  of  several  things,  which  we  must  understand 
to  be  denied  by  this  same  negation ;  or  that  do  not 
belong  to  the  hope  of  Christians.    As, 

(1.)  Shame,  as  it  refers  tf)  foregoing  hope,  implies 
disappointment  There  may  be  shame  upon  many  other 
accounts,  but  as  it  refers  to  hope,  it  implies  a  (disappoint- 
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They  vere  confoanded  (as  the  expression  is  in 
Job)  becaaae  they  hftd  hoped ;  they  came  thither  and  were 
ashamed,  Job  vi.  20.  Job  is  speakmg  there  allusively  to  a 
troop  of  travellers,  or  merchant  men,  -passiiu^  through 
desolate  conntries,  and  expectingrelief  or  which  they  fail, 
and  meet  not  with.  They  were  ashamed  because  of  their 
hope ;  that  is,  because  they  had  hoped,  and  were  disap- 
pointed ;  they  met  not  with  what  they  hoped  for. 

(2.)  It  supposes  hereap<m  disgrace  ana  reproach.  For 
shame^'is  prcnperly  the  resentment  of  any  thmg  tinder  the 
notion  of  its  being  ignominious,  or  that  carries  matter  of 
reproach  in  it  to  vs.  We  find  therefore  these  in  conjunc- 
tion sometimes  in  Scripture ;  to  wit,  reproach,  shame,  and 
dishonour,  Psal.  Iziz.  19.  and  elsewhere.  Now  in  thiis 
present  case;  to  have  hoped,  soas^o  suflfer  disappointment, 
IS  an  argument  of  wetihness,  and  so  isapt  to  spread  a  shame 
over  a  man's  face,  and  even  to  clothe  aim  with  confusion. 
A  man  reckons  it  a  reproachftd  thinf  to  Ipm  to  have  be- 
trayed his  impotence,  want  of  foresic^t,  an  aptness  to  be 
go  Ued  and  imposed  upon  in  this  respect ;  and  veryshame- 
ful  that  he  should  hope  with  no  more  security.  When  a 
person  has  cause,  and  apprehends  that  others  have  also  of 
censuring  him,  conc«mmg  the  hope  that  he  had,  there  it 
is  that  shame  takesplace«  But  tms  we  must  understand 
to  be  denied  here.  This  hope,  which  the  apostle  speaks  of, 
shall  never  meet  with  a  disappointment ;  and  consequently 
no  reproach,  nor  disgrace,  shall  attend  the  hoper.  ue 
shall  never  have  cause  to  call  himself  fool,  because  of  his 
hope ;  nor  shall  any  one  else  hare  cause  or  ground  to  eall 
him  so  for  ever. 

(3.)  Shame  doth  also  imply  our  own  reflection  upon  that 
reproach ;  or  else  there  is  no  actual  occasion  of  shame,  if 
we  do  not  consider  in  our  minds,  or  view  the  reproachful 
thing  we  are  to  take  shame  for.  Therefore  when  the 
matter  is  such  as  only  in  vulgar  estroiate  is  shameflil,  but 
19  not  so  indeed ;  to  tottifr  oneself  against  shame  in  that 
case,  is  to  overlook  it,  or  look  another  way.  So  it  is  said 
of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  "enanred  the  cross, 
demising  the  shame,"  Heb.  xiL  3.  Because  it  was  to  him 
no  shame,  he  overlooked  it,  and  looked  upon  it  with  con- 
tempt. "  This  will  be  counted  a  shameful  thing,  but  I 
mind  it  not."  He  looked  another  way,  having  his  eye  set 
upon  glory.  If  any  thing  be  really  matter  of  shame,  it  is 
by  reflecting  on  it  that  shame  ensues.  But  this  is  denied 
here.  In  this  case  there  shftll  be  no  occasion  to  pore  and 
look  on,  so  as  that  from  thence' matter  of  reproach  may 
accrue  to  yon  that  have  hoped  for  the  glory  of  Qod.  Let 
not  yoar  hearts  misgive  yon ;  you  shall  have  no  uncomfor^ 
able  reflection  for  what  vou  have  done  in  this  matter.  As 
there  shall  be  no  reproach,  so  you  shall  ima^^e  none.  And, 

(4.)  Shame,  includes  in  it  a  heart-dejecting  resentment 
hereupon.  That  is,  a  resentment  seizes  the  heart  upon 
this  reflection,  and  sinks  into  the  soul,  so  as  to  depress  it, 
and  brinj^  it  low.  Shame  is  grief;  only  distinguished  from 
other  grief  by  this  particular  distinction  in  the  object,  that 
it  is  grief  for  a  thing  under  the  notion  of  its  being  un- 
comely and  ignominious.  But  that  is  denied  here.  Hope 
maketh  not  ashamed.  You  shall  never  grieve  for  this  hope. 
You  shall  never  sufler  heart-displeasure  on  this  account. 
Your  hope  shall  never  leave  your  heart  to  sink,  because 
it  fails  and  comes  to  nothing.  . 

This  now  is  the  negative  import  of  this  property  of  the 
Christian  hope;  it  maketh  not  ashamed.  But  then  there 
is  somewhat  positive  implied  tmdler  this  too.  We  may 
fitly  understand  a  meiosUy  as  they  call  the  figure,  in  this 
expression;  that  is,  when  less  is  said  than  is  intended  or 
meant:  Your  hope.  Christians,  shall  not  make  you 
ashamed :  no,  it  shall  make  you  exult ;  it  shall  make  you 
triumph  and  glorv;  it  shall  raise  and  heighten  your 
spirits ;  so  far  snail  it  be  from  occasioning  in  you  a  sinlring 
or  dejection  of  son].  This  is  very  common,  in  Scripture, 
for  negative  expressions  to  be  put  with  an  accent,  to  signify 
some  very  great  positive  thing.  Thus  it  is  said  of  the 
Messiah,  that  "he  shall  not  break  the  bruised  reed,  nor 
quench  the  smoking  flax ;"  (Isa.  xlii.  3.)  that  is,  he  shall 
cherish  and  support  it.  Again,  "  his  commandments  are 
not  grievous,"  I  John  v.  3.  Here  also  a  great  deal  less  is 
said  than  meant ;  for  they  are  glorious,  consolatory,  and 
refreshing.  "  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all 
her  paths  are  paths  of  peace,"  Prov.  iii.  17.    This  then 


must  be  understood  to  be  the  property  of  the  Christian's 
hope,  that  it  is  so  far  itom  making  him  ashamed  or  ex- 
posing him  to  ignominy,  that  it  ennohks  his  spirit;  and 
this  it  does  according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  thing 
hoped  for. 

It  is  obvious  to  observe  how  the  hopes  of  persons,  bf  de- 
pees,  greaten  their  spirits  ttom  their  chilahood.  There 
IS  in  some  an  aptness  to  mind  greater  things,  and  to  live 
at  a  greater  rate  than  others.  And  this  we  call  generosity, 
it  bemg  not  a  name  from  the  descent,  but  from  the  temper 
of  the  mind.  It  not  only  shows  itself  by  men's  being  de- 
scended fhim  noble  and  generous  parents  and  ancestors, 
(though  there  may  be  something  in  that  too,)  but  when  such 
persons  as  are  bom  to  greater  things  come  to  understand 
their  capacity,  and  what  they  are  bom  to,  their  hopes  do 
heighten  or  raise  their  spirits,  and  lift  them  up  above  the 
common  pitch.  So  that  the  proper  spirit  of  a  nobleman, 
&  prince,  or  a  king,  is  greater  than  that  of  a  common  and 
inferior  man.  And  the  reason  is,  because  as  he  comes  to 
understand  his  quality,  his  spirit  grows  with  his  hopes  of 
what  he  shall  come  to;  his  very  hopes  greaten  his  spirit, 
ennoble  and  raise  him,  and  make  him  think  of  living  like 
one  that  expects  to  be  in  such  a  slate,  as  that  to  which  he 
is  bom.  Therefore  if  a  prince  should  be  reduced  in  his 
infancy  to  that  condition  as  to  be  brought  up  in  a  beggar's 
shed,  and  understand  nothing  of  his  birth ;  it  is  likely  he 
would  mind  such  things,  as  children  of  peasants  use  to  do ; 
but  if  he  afterward  come  to  understand  the  truth  of  his 
own  original  ftnd  descent,  and  what  he  was  really  born  to ; 
and  withal  what  his  capacity  is,  and  the  ground  of  his 
hope  that  he  shall  one  day  inherit  such  and  such  grandeur 
and  honours;  with  this  hope  his  spirit  will  swell,  and  rise, 
and  greaten. 

And  such  is  the  property  of  the  Christian's  hope.  It 
not  only  makes  him  not  ashamed ;  but  it  heightens,  en- 
larges, and  ^eatens  the  Christian's  spirit,  so  as  to  make 
him  aspire  high,  and  to  look  for  great  things.  Hence  it  is 
given  as  the  description  of  them,  to  whom  Qod  will' give 
eternal  life,  on  that  day  when  he  shall  give  to  every  one 
according  to  their  deeds;  that  they  are  such  as,  "by  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for  honour j  glory,  and  im- 
mortality," Rom.  ii.  6,  7.  To  these  he  will  give  eternal 
life ;  but  to  those  that  are  contentious,  against  the  plain 
truth  of  the  Gospel  which  should  rule  and  govern  them, 
will  he  give  "  tribulation  and  anguish,  indignation  and 
wrath."  The  former  sort  who  shall  have  eternal  life  for 
their  portion,  are  such,  whose  minds,  hearts,  and  hopes,  are 
carried  afler  great  things ;  who  seek  for  honour,  glory,  and 
immortality ;  who  disdain  and  scorn  this  earth,  and  all 
sublunary  thinss,  and  can  say,  "  Non  est  mortale  qu4>d  opto ; 
I  have  something  above,  better  than,  and  beyond,  all  that 
this  earth  can  a&rd." 

In  a  word,  a  tme  Christian  is  one  that  seeks  that  better, 
even  the  heavenly,  country,  (Heb.  xi.  16.)  so  as  not  to  stoop 
to  this  world  though  there  were  never  such  opportunity 
for  gaining  it;  he  would  not  go  back,  though  ne  had  the 
opportunity  of  going  into  Eg3rpt.  And  all  this  is  by  reason 
of  the  hope  of  coming  to  a  better  country.  The  tfhristian 
would  not  K)  back  into  the  world,  bein^  called  out  of  k; 
though  he  ^ould  have  opportunities  for  it  as  good  as  other 
men :  no,  because  he  is  seeking  a  better  country ;  where- 
fore God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  his  God.  "  Sueh  are 
of  a  great,  a  noble,  and  ^nerons  spirit,  like  my  children ;" 
saith  God.  "  Such  are  m  some  measure  worthy  of  me* 
Theydiscover  something  of  an  excellent  spirit,  heightened 
proportionably  to.  those  great  hopes  which  1  have  set  before 
them."    And  now, 

2.  We  proceed  to  demonstrate  this  to  be  the  tme  pro- 
per^ of  this  same  subject :  which  will  be  soon  done,  though 
we  have  but  little  time,  it  we  do  but  consider  these  things 
sdbout  this  hope. 

(1.)  Consider  the  Parent  and  Author  of  it.  It  is  a  di- 
vine thing,  it  is  part  of  the  new  creature,  it  owes  its  rise 
immediately  to  tne  Holy  Ghost ;  as  the  apostle  intimsft^, 
when  he  says,  *'  Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  yon  with  all 
joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope, 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Rom.  xv.  13.  Par 
be  it  from  us  to  think,  that  Qod  should  beget  a  hope  in  his, 
that  should  end  in  disappointment  and  shame ! 

(3.)  Consider  the  object  of  this  hope.  Christians  do  Mt 
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hope  for  creeping  shadows;  they  hare  no  reason  to  be 
a^amed  of  such  great  things  as  they  hope  for.  They  hope 
for  the  glory  of  God,  for  a  kingdom  that  shall  not  be 
shaken,  for  tha  anseeQ  things  of  the  other  world.  Their 
hope  entereth  into  that  within  the  veil,  whither  the  fore- 
nmner  is  for  us  entered,  even  Jesus,  Heb.  vi.  19,  90.  A 
man  that  hath  only  pitched  his  hopes  upon  mean,  base, 
low  things,  hath  cause  to  be  ashamed  that  he  was  such  a 
fool  to  hope  so  J  but  the  Christian's  hope  will  never  make 
him  ashamed. 

(3.)  Consider  the  ground  of  their  hope.  They  hope  in 
God  upon  the  encouragement  of  his  truth  and  promise. 
Uphold  me  according  to  thy  word,  that  I  may  live :  and 
let  me  not  be  ashamed  of  my  hope,  saith  the  Psalmist, 
Psal.  cziz.  116.  Thv  word  is  that  which  I  ground  my 
hopes  upon;  shall  I  be  ashamed  1  I  hope  in  thee,  thv 
truth,  thy  power  and  goodnesi;  let  me  not  be  ashamed. 
That  prayer  is  as  much  as  a  promise,  that  he  should  not  be 
ashamed.  Prayer  by  divine  inspiration  is  as  good  as  a 
promise.  The  prayer  is,  Let  none  that  wait  on  thee  be 
ashamed,  Psal.  xxv.  3.  The  promise  is  express^,  They 
shall  not  DC  ashamed  that  wait  for  me,  Isa.  zliz.  W.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  if  there  were  not  a  proportionable  ground  for 
one's  hope,  a  man  might  be  ashamed  of  his  hope  j  as  well 
because  it  is  too  big,  as  because  it  is  too  little.  But  if 
there  be  a  real  ground  for  it,  a  word  of  promise  from  that 
God  who  cannot  lie ;  then  there  is  no  cause  to  suspect  the 
matter.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  should  be  ashamed, 
let  his  hope  be  never  so  high,  when  he  hopes  only  for 
what  God  has  promised. 

Now  to  make  some  brief  use  of  what  has  been  said ; 

I.  See  the  highly  phvil^ed  state  of  Christians;  though 
in  this  present  condition  of  little  and  low  enjoyments,  yet 
their  case  is  so  good  as  that  the^  shall  not  be  ashamed. 
They  shall  have  heightened  spirits,  their  minds  shall  be 
greatened  by  their  hopes,  even  while  it  is  little  that  they 
can  enjoy  in  one  kind  or  another. 

II.  Hence  consider  and  contemplate  the  different  state 
of  other  men.  It  is  not  said,  concerning  their  hope,  it  shall 
never  make  them  ashamed.  There  is  nobody  that  war- 
rants their  hope  to  them.  The  Christian's  hope  hath  a 
very  good  warrant.  I  warrant  you  for  your  hope,  that  it 
shall  never  make  you  ashamed ;  but  what  have  other  men 
to  warrant  their  hopel  they  have  no  one  that  undertakes 
to  guarantee  it,  and  therefore  they  are  left  liable  to  a  shame- 
ful disappointment,  and  bitter  disgrace  upon  that  account. 
Yea,  they  are  not  only  liable  thereunto,  but  it  is  a  sure  and 
certain  matter  that  it  will  end  so ;  for  their  hope  shall  be 
as  the  giVing  up  the  ghost "  Job  xi.  20.  We  commonly 
say,  "  As  long  as  there  is  life  there  is  hope :"  but  their  hope 
comes  at  length  to  the  giving  up  the  ^host,  and  then  the 
man  is  gone.  A  wicked  man's  hope  quite  vanishes  away; 
it  does  not  remain  weak,  and  feeble,  and  infirm  only,  but 
it  is  absolutely  gone,  and  become  nothing  at  all ;  as  we 
have  no  hope  at  all  concerning  a  person,  when  he  hath 
once  given  up  the  ghost.  Let  the  object  of  their  hope  be 
what  it  will,  either  such  do  hope  for  vain  things,  which 
are  gone  when  they  expire ;  or  if  their  hope  lies  towards 
better  things,  it  is  a  vain  hope.  If  they  hope  not  for  vain 
things,  yet  they  hope  for  these  better  things  vainly,  having 
no  ground  nor  reason  for  their  hope ;  and  so  still  it  perishes, 
and,  as  the  giving  up  the  ghost,  comes  to  nothing.  Or  it 
make.s  them  ashamed,  and  despised ;  sinks  them  into  hor- 
ror, amazement,  and  consternation^  and  so  much  the  more, 
by  how  much  the  stronger  was  their  hope.  "Such  a  disap- 
pointment is  a  most  confounding  thiog;  when  a  person 
expects  it  should  go  well  with  him,  yet  he  perishes,  and  all 
his  hope  turns  on  a  sudden  into  horror ! 

ni.  We  learn  hence  also,  that  hope  must  needs  be  a 
very  great  thins  in  the  life  of  a  Christian ;  and  a  most  in- 
timate, essential  part  of  his  Christianity.  It  is  that  which 
holds  nis  soul  in  life.  This  property  of  hope,  that  it  maketh 
not  ashamed,  as  was  said  oe/ore,  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  merely  negative ;  it  is  that  which  establishes  the  heart; 
invigorates,  and  gives  life  to  soul.  Indeed  you  would 
make  a  poor  thing  of  Christianity,  if  you  abstract  and  se- 
mrate  tnis  hope  from  it.  "  If  m  this  life  only  (says  St. 
Paul)  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most 
miserable,"  1  Cor.  xv.  19.  The  most  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinguishing things  in  the  hope  of  a  Christian,  obfectirely 


taken,  are  things  beyond  time.  Bat  if  all  we  were  to  get 
by  Christ,  were  to  be  compassed  within  time,  then  we  were 
very  miserable  creatures  indeed ;  we  should  make  a  bad 
bargain  of  it,  if  we  had  no  more  by  Christ  than  what  time 
can  hold,  and  deal  very  poorly  by  ourselves. 

A  Christian  lives  by  hope  all  along,  from  first  to  last 
He  is  bom  to  hope,  begotten  to  a  lively  hope,  (1  Pet.  i.  3.) 
is  saved  by  it;  (Rom.  viii.  24.)  as  if  it  had  been  said,  he 
were  lost  if  it  were  not  for  this  hope.  This  then  is  the 
^eat,  the  momentous  thins  in  the  lire  of  a  Christian ;  for 
if  it  were  not  for  this,  we  should  sink  and  perish.  So  that 
if  I  am  a  Christian  indeed,  if  I  am  a  new  creature,  I  must 
live  by  hope  all  my  days.  And  that  I  may  shut  up  all,  I 
shall  only  leave  with  you  a  word  or  two  of  counsel,  and 
caution.  f 

1.  Of  counseL  Labour  to  establish  in  your  hearts  this 
hope,  and  maintain  it ;  and  live  by,  and  upon  it.  But  I 
cannot  enlarge  upon  this.    And  then, 

2.  By  way  of  caution,  I  add;  be  sure  that  your  hope 
be  the  truly  Christian  hope  only ;  that  hope,  whereunio  you 
can  entitle  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  Author,  so  as  that  here- 
upon we  may  say,  we  are  begotten  by  him  to  that  hope. 
And  also  see  to  it,  that  it  be  just  commensurate  with 
Scripture  grounds.  That  is  genuine  Christian  hope,  that 
measures  with  the  Scripture,  and  the  word  of  promise. 
"  Remember  (says  David)  thy  word  unto  thy  servant,  upon 
which  thou  hast  caused  me  to  hope."  Ps.  cxix.  49.  Tnen 
you  will  hope  for  nothing,  but  what  God  has  promised: 
and  in  the  way,  and  according  to  the  tenor,  or  his  pro- 
mise. And  you  need  to  hope  for  no  more,  for  he  hath 
promised  to  eive  grace  and  ^lory,  and  to  withhold  no  good 
thinffxiVom  them  that  love  him,  Fs.  Ixxxiv.  11.  And  what 
would  you  have  more  1  what  need  your  hope  to  range  be- 
yond that,  or  without  the  compass  of  this  promise  7  But 
then  it  must  be  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  promise ;  for 
if  you  hope  absolutely  for  that  which  is  a  matter  only  of  a 
limited  promise,  then  your  hope  would  be  beside  Us  ground, 
and  so  be  liable  to  disappointment. 

And  you  must  know  there  are  things  which  lie  within 
the  promise,  that  cannot  be  the  matter  of  an  absolute  hope ; 
because  God's  promise,  concerning  them,  is  not  absolute. 
As  to  temporal  good  things ;  outward  prosperity  to  our- 
selves, or  the  church  of  God  in  common ;  there  is  no  ab- 
solute promise  of  these ;  therefore  if  we  hope  for  them 
absolutely,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  it  is  our  own  fault  if 
we  be  made  ashamed.  Who  bid  us  hope  so  1  who  bid  us 
let  our  hopes  run  that  way,  otherwise  than  as  God  com- 
mands, or  beyond  what  he  has  promised  1  We  may  hope 
absolutely  for  things,  that  are  of  an  immptable  goodness; 
but  some  things  are  not  so,  and  are  only  to  be  estimated 
according  to  their  end.  Sometimes  they  will  serve  the 
end  that  God  designed  them  for,  and  sometizoes  not ;  and 
when  they  do  not,^they  are  not  good,  but  evil.  External 
prosperity  to  the  church  of  God,  or  ourselves,  will  not 
always  be  serviceable  to  the  end  for  whieh  it  is  design^ 
by  God ;  tu  wit,  to  make  our  spirits  better,  and  more  of 
the  temper  which  he  looks  for,  and  approves ;  and  he 
alway^s  knoweth  whether  it  will  be  best  for  that  end  or  no. 
Now  if  we  suppose  an  absolute  promise  for  any  variable 
good  things,  wnich  are  sometimes  good  and  bomeiimes  not ; 
men  take  the  time  when  they  are  not  good,  and  can  they 
be  the  mattei  of  a  promise  1  No,  sure ;  the  promise  would 
in  that  case  bt'  turned  into  a  threatening. 

This  then  sliows  the  reason,  why  it  is  altogether  impos- 
sible that  promises,  concerning  external  good  thin^,  can 
ever  be  universal  and  absolute.  They  are  not  always  good, 
but  only  as  circmnstances  are.  But  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing  promised  we  mav  be  at  a  certainty  how  the  pro- 
mise is  to  be  understood ;  tnat  is,  in  reference  to  the  Divine 
wisdom.  Such  things  as  do  appear  good  for  us,  to  that 
unerring  wisdom,  in  certain  circumstances,  shall  be  be- 
stowed upon  us ;  and  if  we  so  orde^  our  hopes,  they  will 
never  fau  ut,  for  no  good  thing  will  God  withhold  from 
them  that  love  him.  But  when  there  is  a  doubt  in  the 
case,  whether  it  be  ffood  or  no,  there  is  all  the  rea.son  in 
the  world  he  should  decide  the  doubt,  and  we  should  yield 
a  matter  of  dubious  consequence  to  him.  But  if  our 
hearts  be  so  set  upon  any  temporary  good  thing,  as  that 
such  savour  more  with  us,  than  those  things  which  run 
into  an  eternal  state;  this  we  ought  to  giuurd  ourselves 
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a^nst.  A^  suppose  it  should  be  more  consolatory  to  me, 
to  be  assured -^f  present  deliverance  or  prosperity^  than  to 
be  told  of  beinff  at  the  resurrection  broaght  within  the 
compass  of  his  sheep,  whatever  troubles  I  meet  with  here : 
this  IS  certainly  a  great  distemper  of  soul,  that  I  cannot 
taste  the  best,  the  sweetest,  the  most  satisfyinSj  and  fullest 
good,  more  than  present  ease ;  bat  that  any  tnmg  of  earth 
would  be  more  tasteful,  and  gratefbl.  And  this.  I  say,  we 
should  always  take  heed  of;  that  we  do  not  inaulge  our- 
selves in  any  thing,  which  is  in  itself  of  so  very  dangerous 
and  dreadful  a  consequence. 


SERMON  IX.* 


1  ThflSB.  T.  6. 
Therefore  lei  us  not  tUep,  as  do  aiken-^ 

I  GAK  spend  no  time  in  giving  you  a  view  of  the  con- 
text, which  is  ver^  suitable  to  the  words  now  read.  They 
are  a  caution  agamst  security,  and  contain  in  them  these 
two  things.  To  wit,  in  the  first  place,  a  monitory  prohibi- 
tion of  it ;  "  Let  us  not  sleep."  And,  secondly,  a  specifi- 
cation of  the  prohibited  evil;  "as  do  others:"  which 
words  plainly  intimate  that  others  sleeping  is  no  warrant 
to  us  to  do  so.  Common  example  indeed  is  apt  to  have 
that  pernicious  influence ;  but  we  are  taught  that  it  cannot 
jostiQr  us  in  sleeping,  that  others  so  generaUy,  and  as  it 
were  industriously,  compose  themselves  to  it.  Moreover, 
these  words  signify,  that  others  sleeping  ought  the  more 
effectually  to  warn  ns  not  to  do  so.  Examples  that  carry 
much  of  terror  in  them  ought  to  strike  our  hearts  with 
dread,  and  to  possess  us  with  a  cautious  prudent  fear,  lest 
we  fall  into  the  same  dangerous  and  desperate  state.  It  is 
as  if  he  had  said ;  "  Come,  let  me  show  you  a  fearAil 
sighL  Take  a  view  of  the  world,  cast  your  eyes  round 
about  on  every  side ;  behold  the  generality  of  men  all 
asleep,  asleep  under  wrath,  careless  and  at  ease,  securely 
slumoering  while  their  judgment  lingereth  not,  and  while 
their  destruction  doth  not  slumber:  be  warned  by  so 
dreadful  an  example,  not  to  do  as  they  do." 

The  words  do  not  need  much  or  literal  explication. 
Sleep  is  wont  to  be  variously  taken.  You  know  what  it 
means  in  the  proper  sense.  In  the  borrowed  sense  it 
sometimes  signifies,  natural  death:  sometimes  a  quiet 
composure,  and  rest  of  the  spirit :  "  I  will  both  lav  me 
down  in  peace^and  sleep ;  for  the  Lord  onl]^  maketh  me 
dwell  in  safety/*  Psal.  iv.  8.  cxxvii.  3.  Again,  that  is,  in 
a  moral  sense,  it  signifies  the  state  of  sin :  "  Awake,  thou 
that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead;  and  Christ  shall 
give  thee  Ught,"  Eph.  v.  14.  11  denotes  especially  the 
security  of  such  a  state,  with  reference  to  the  wrath  and 
JQdgment  of  Ood,  whether  temporal  or  eternal :  which 
sleep  is  always  sinful,  and  in  some  cases  penal  too  in 
some  degree;  for  we  read  of  a  pouring  forth  a  spirit  of 
si  amber,  and  a  deep  sleep,  Jsa,  xxix.  10.  Rom.  xi.  o.  But 
we  must  know  that  the  word  KaBtoiuiuPf  here  used  in  the 
text,  signifies  a  deeper  or  a  more  intense  sleep.  It  is  the 
word  that  i^  used  by  the  Septua^int  to  signify  the  sleep  of 
death.  "  Many  that  sleep  m  the  dust  of  the  earth  snail 
awake,*'  Dan.  xii.  2.  And  they  use  the  same  word  to 
express  that  fast  asleep  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  out  of  which 
all  the  storms  and  penis  of  the  sea  were  not  sufficient  to 
awaken  him.  As  for  the  words  us  and  others i  the  former 
plainly  means  true  sincere  Christians,  and  the  latter  the 
rest  of  the  world :  the  refuse,  as  the  word  Xofmi  emphati- 
cally signifies;  or  the  reprobate,  and  worst  of  men.  Two 
things  ofier  themselves  to  ns  from  the  words, — That  these 
ethers,  the  refuse,  who  are  the  most  of  men.  do  sleep ;  and 
— that  God's  own  people  by  no  means  ougnt  to  do  so.  I 
shall  speak  to  these  two  things :  And, 

I.  Show  you,  that  these  others^  here  referred  to  by  the 
aposQe,  do  sleep ;  And,       .  ^^^   - 

IL  Upon  what  accounts  n  so  very  ill  becomes  the 
people  of  God  to  do  so  too.  And  then,  I  shall  make  the 
use  of  b^  together. 

«  PiMdNd  at  EtabeidulMSB' Hull,  May  snd,  ifia 


I.  I  am  to  show  that  the  olhers^  whom  the  text  means, 
do  sleep.  And  herein  I  must  premise  to  you,  before  we 
come  to  evince  this  point,  that  by  sleeping  is  not  merely 
meant,  that  they  do  actually  for  the  present  sleep  only ;  as 
if  the  apostle  supposed  them  to  be  but  fn  some  present 
temporary  slumber:  but  we  are  to  undersinnd  nim  as 
speaking  of  them  as  habitual  sleepers;  or  that  they  are 
under  such  a  sort  of  sleeping  disease,  as  is  resembled  by 
a  lethargy;  or  a  caros,  which  is  reckoned  a  more  intense 
degree  of  that  disease ;  a  "Memum,  or  dead  sleep.  How 
physicians  distinguish  these  things,  or  critics,  1  need  not 
stay  to  tell  you.  But  the  thing  tnat  is  plainly  meant 
hereby,  is  to  represent  this  as  the  common  slate  of  the 
world,  that  it  is  an  habitual  drowsiness,  such  as  that  kinl 
of  disease  serves  to  resemble. 

Now  that  this  is  the  common  state  of  most  of  the  world 
we  may  evince  to  you  by  such  things,  as  are  usually  inci- 
dent to  sleep,  or  are  symptoms  of  a  sleepy,  sluggish  dis- 
position.   As, 

1.  Forgetfiuness,  which  has  most  proper  reference  to 
things  past.  Sleepy  persons  are  very  oblivious.  So  is  the 
common  case  of  tiie  world.  Men  are  forgetful  of  things 
they  are  most  concerned  to  remember,  and  most  forgetful 
of  them.  They  have  generally  forgot  that  they  are  crea- 
tures: have  forgot  that  with  the  rest  of  men  they  are 
lapsed,  and  revolted  from  their  Creator,  and  become  sin- 
ners ;  forgot  that  they  sprung  from  an  apoutale  race,  and 
that  they  were  children  of  wrath,  one  as  well  as  another. 
Thus  their  strange  forgetfulness  of  things,  which  one 
would  think  should  contmually  urge  them,  shows  that  they 
are  continually  asleep. 

2.  In.sensibleness  or  stupidity,  which  hath  reference  to 
what  is  present.  Persons  that  are  in  a  more  intense  and 
deep  sleep,  you  cannot  make  them  feel  without  difficulty. 
Such  as  are  in  a  caros,  prick  them  and  they  do  not  feel. 
Sleep  is  a  binding  of  the  senses,  and  such  a  deep  sleep 
strongly  binds  them.  So  the  common  case  is  with  the 
world.  It  is  a  wonder  of  divine  power  if  at  any  time 
their  hearts  are  made  to  feel ;  and  a  thing  to  be  recorded 
(ps  you  find  it  is  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap.  ii.  37.) 
if  any  are  ever  pricked  in  their  heart,  though  never  so 
pungent  things  are  spoken  to  them. 

3.  Security;  or  unapprehensiveness  of  any  future 
threatening  danger.  Wny,  so  you  know  the  case  is  with 
persons  asleep.  Let  t}ie  danger  be  never  so  near,  as  well 
as  dreadful ;  if  the  house  be  on  fire,  if  the  murderer  be  by 
the  bed-side,  if  the  sword  be  at  the  oreast,  the  knife  at  the 
throat,  yet  they  are  void  of  all  fear.  And  do  not  we  know 
this  to  be  the  common  case  with  the  world  1  Destruction 
from  the  Almighty  is  no  terror  to  them.  They  rush  with 
all  violence  upon  everv  danger,  as  a  horse  into  the  battle ' 
or  are  like  persons  in  tneir  nocturnals ;  who,  if  not  hinder- 
ed, would  come  upon  rocks,  precipices,  or  rivers,  or  fall 
into  dangers  that  would  certamly  destroy  them.  Another 
thing  incident  to  sleep  is, 

4.  Misapprehension  of  all  things  past,  present,  or  to 
come.  For  you  know  in  sleep  persons  used  to  dream,  and 
then  how  strangely  do  they  misapprehend  thinpl  their 
heads  are  frill  of  false  iniages,  or  false  conceptions  of  those 
things  which  are  true.  The  case  is  so  with  the  world  too 
in  their  sleep.  They  can  tell  how  to  dis-imagine  all  the 
greatest  reauties,  and  turn  them  into  shadows.  God  and 
Christ,  heaven  and  hell,  and  the  eternal  judgment,  which 
must  aeter^iine  them  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these,  are 
all  fancies  with  them.  But  the  pomp  and  grandetur  of  this 
world  which  is  called  fancy ;»  the  business  and  turmoils 
of  it,  which  are  all  walking  in  a  vain  show ;  outward  pros- 
perity, which  is  but  as  a  dream  when  one  awakes ;  tnese 
things  are  great  realities,  and  with  them  these  are  the  main 
things,  and  the  most  important  Riches  and  poveity, 
prosperity  and  adversity,  which  will  be  all  thought  fancies 
m  a  little  while,  are  great  things  with  these  men;  so  aptly 
do  they  misapprehend  in  their  dreams ! 

5.  There  is  also  (which  is  near  a-kin  to  the  last)  a  great 
nnapmess  to  reflect  upon  any  thing  as  absurd,  though  never 
so  truly  so,  which  occurs  to  them  in  this  dreaming  sleepy 
state.  It  is  so  with  persons,  you  know,  in  dreams.  Let 
things  occur  to  them  never  so  absurd,  they  never  take  Bo- 
rn Asrippa  and  Boroafce  cbbm  ftera  nXXiff  fartaewi.  Aflti  nv.  n, 
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tice  of  the  absurdity.  Let  them  dream  themselves  to  be 
in  never  such  odd,  rjitic  postures,  all  is  well ;  they  find 
no  fault  with  any  thing  they  do,  or  is  done  to  ibem,  while 
they  are  in  their  slumbers.  And  so  Is  the  case  with  the 
world  too.  The  most  absurd  thiugs  imaginable,  are  no 
absurdities  to  them.  To  live  in  this  world  of  God*^ 
making,  while  he  feeds  them  with  breath  from  moment  to 
moment,  yet  as  "without  God  in  the  world;"  to  be  con- 
cerned a  great  deal  more  to  ()lease  themselves  than  him, 
as  if  his  favour  were  of  no  importance,  and  signified  no- 
thing; to  study  more  the  satisfaction  of  their  flesh,  than 
the  saving  of  their  souls;  busying  themselves  all  their 
dajs  about  mere  trifles;  these,  I  sav,  the  most  absurd 
things  that  ever  could  enter  into  any  human  imagination 
so  much  as  to  think  of,  are  yet  no  absurdities  to  them. 
They  find  no  fault  with  this ;  think  all  is  well,  though  this 
be  their  continued  course,  which  plainly  shows  they  are 
asleep.  Those  things,  for  which  persons  when  awake  are 
ready  to  tear  their  flesh,  and  do  abhor  and  loath  theinselvea 
for,  they  indulge  themselves  in  even  for  a  life's  time  ma- 
king no  displeasing  reflections  upon  them  all  their  dajrs ; 
never  at  least  till  they  awake,  which  shows  what  their  state 
was  before. 

6.  It  is  especially  incident  to  a  deeper  sleep  to  be 
awakened  with  very  great  difficulty.  The  difficulty  of 
bringing  them  to  a  right  mind,  to  the  exercise  of  their  un- 
derstanding, and  to  apply  themselves  to  do  according  as  a 
rectified  understanding  would  dictate,  shows  them  to  be 
Tery  much  under  the  power  of  sleep,  since  there  is  so  much 
ado  to  awaken  theuL  And  yet  nothing  will  serve  some, 
who  are  called  upon  by  the  word  of  God  from  heaven, 
even  all  their  time,  andyet  never  awake ;  roused  by  strange 
thunders  of  Providence,  many  times,  yet  awake  not. 

7.  Slothfulness  is  manifestlv  ascrioed  to  such  a  sleepy 
distemper,  or  a  listlessness  to  onsiness.  So  it  is  with  the 
world  too.  That  which  is  the  pro^r  business  of  men,  in 
this  world  they  will  not  be  got  to  it:  they  are  altogether 
indisposed  thereunto.  You  know  how  Solomon  repre- 
sents the  sluggard,  whose  hands  refuse  to  labour,  and  in- 
dulges himself  in  sleep  and  slumber,  Prov.  vi.  9,  10.  zxi. 
25.  xxiv.  30— 34.    Again, 

8.  They  are  apt  to  show  great  displeasure  and  froward- 
ness  towards  those,  who  attempt  to'awakea  them.  So  it  is 
with  very  drowsy  persons,  who  soon  grow  peevish  and 
angry  if  you  ofier  to  awasen  them.  They  are  readv  to 
ouarrel  even  with  the  very  light  itself,  if  it  shine  in  tneir 
faces.  Thus  it  is  with  the  sleepy  world  too.  This  very 
light  itself  is  as  the  shadow  of  death,  and  whatsoever  it  is 
that  tends  to  awaken  them. 

9.  And  lastly,  there  is  a  ecmstant  proneness  to  fall  asleep 
again,  if  at  any  time  they  are  startled  a  little.  Thus  it  is 
with  the  world.  You  mav  have  here  and  there  persons 
who  are  roused  to  bestir  themselves  a  little,  bat  presently 
they  drop  asleep  again.  They  can  hold  their  eyes  open 
but  a  little  while.  And  thus  I  have  shown  what  is  the 
common  state  of  the  world,  these  '^ others;"  they  are 
generally  asleep.    I  now  come  to  show, 

II.  That  it  ill  becomes  those  who  are  GKxl's  own  child- 
ren, that  is,  true  sincere  Christian^  to  sleep  as  do  others ; 
namely,  the  refuse  of  the  world.  This  will  appear  upon  a 
threefold  account ;  it  holds  no  agreement,  either  with  their 
principles,  or  with  their  state,  or  with  their  design  and  end. 

1.  It  is  very  unsuitable  to  their  principles  that  they 
should  sleep  as  do  others ;  to  the  constituent  principles  of 
the  new  creature.    As  for  instance, 

(i.)  Light  is  a  main  ingredient  principle  in  that  holy 
frame  of  the  new  creation.  New  creatures  are  all  the 
children  of  God,  as  God  is  the  Father  of  lights.  They  are 
bom  light,  of  light.  It  is  true,  light  signifies  holiness ; 
not  directly  and  formally,  but  consequentially,  as  being 
potently  influential  and  efficacious.  It  derives  or  makes 
an  impression  upon  the  heart  which  is  correspondent,  and 
agreeable  to  itself.  The  apostle  tells  these  Thessalonians. 
that  they  are  the  children  of  the  lifht  and  of  the  day.  1 
Thess.  V.  5.  It  is  day  with  them.  It  is  not  only  day  round 
about  them,  (so  it  is  wherever  the  Gospel  is  afibrded  to 
men,)  but  God  hath  made  it  day  within;  or  as  the  apostle 
expresses  it,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  2.  Cor.  iv.  6.  A 
day-star  is  risen  there ;  and  to  lie  sleeping  under  the  light 
of  sudi  a  day,  is  a  very  unsuitable  thing.    They  have  light 


wheieby  to  discern,  both  the  mysteries  of  grace,  and  the 
methods  of  Providence;  and  verv  unsuitable  it  is  in  both 
respects  that  they  should  sleep.  They  have  light  to  discera 
the  mysteries  of  grace ;  those  strange  and  wonderful  thiogs 
unfolded  in  the  Go^l  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
should  always  hold  the  soul  in  an  admiring  posture,  for  it 
is  a  marvellous  light  they  are  brought  into,  (1  Pet.  ii.  9.)  or 
an  amazio^  light,  as  the  word  signifies  (9avftos-dv  fui.)  And 
they  have  light  more  than  other  men  to  discern  the  methods 
of  Divine  Providence.  The  Lord's  voice  crieth  to  the  city, 
and  the  man  of  wisdom  shall  see  thy  name,  Micah  vi.  9. 
There  is  that  wisdom  which  is  of  heavenly  descent,  wisdom 
from  above,  by  which  they  know  what  is  the  nature  of 
God,  and  what  are  the  ways  of  God,  which  are  highly  cod- 
Ibrmablt  to  his  nature,  in  his  government  of  the  word.  Ic 
is  not  likely  these  snould  be  asleep,  when  comparing 
things  together;  especially  when  they  expect  God  will  be 
doing  some  strange  matter  in  the  earth ;  though,  at  some 
times  the  appearances  thereof  are  greater  than  at  others, 
and  things  seem  near  even  at  the  door.  If  they  be  so,  they 
who  have  not  internal  l^;ht  cannot  apprehend  it ;  but  those 
who  have  enlightened  eyes  mav,  especially  at  some  times, 
see  that  the  providence  of  God  is  bringing  it  to  pass.  It 
is  unreasonable  then  such  should  be  asleep,  who  are  not  in 
darkness,  lest  the  day  should  overtake  them  as  a  thief;  as 
the  expression  is  in  Uie  fllth  chapter  of  thies  ^nstle  and  the 
fourth  verse.    And  again. 

(2.)  It  is  unsuitable  to  the  principle  of  lif((  and  power  m 
the  new  creature.  They  are  made  to  live  by  the  most 
agile  and  noble  kind  of  me  that  is  in  the  world,  and  to 
wnich  sleepiness  is  most  disagreeable.    They  are  made  to 

five  themselves  unto  God ;  as  those  that  are  alive  unto 
im,  and  gotten  out  of  death,  wherein  thev  were  sleeping 
before.  Thev  are  to  reckon  themselves  indeed  dead  to  sin^ 
but  alive  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Rom.  vi. 
11.  I  might  also  mention  those  three  eminent  principles 
of  faith,  love,  and  hope,  all  directed  to  action ;  bat  the  time 
will  not  permit. 

2.  For  sincere  Christians  to  sleep  as  do  others  is  very 
unsuitable  to  their  state.  As  in  the  ninth  verse  of  this 
chapter  the  apostle  observes,  that  Grod  hath  not  appointed 
us  to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation  by  our  Lora  Jesas 
Christ.  By  which  he  intimates,  that  the  refuse  part  of  the 
world  have  the  tokens  on  them  of  persons  appointed  unto 
wrath ;  while  those  who  are  true  and  sincere  are  appointed 
to  obtain  salvation.    And, 

3.  It  is  unsuitable  to  their  designs  and  ends.  They  who 
have  so  great  things  to  do,  as  to  serve  and  glorif^^r  God  all 
their  time  in  this  world,  and  to  save  their  own  immortal 
souls,  and  to  gain  an  immortal  state  of  life  and  glory,  me- 
thinks  should  have  no  time  to  sleep.  It  would  be  alto- 
gether unsuitable  to  their  business  to  allow  themselves  so 
to  do.  But  I  cannot  insist  further  here,  and  shall  pass  on 
to  the  use  of  this  subject.  And  sundry  things  these  truths 
taken  together  would  3rield  us  by  way  of  inference,  for  our 
improvement.    As, 

I.  That  God's  own  people,  and  the  men  of  this  world, 
are  two  distinct  sorts  of  people.  They  are  alH,  atque  aliu 
"  Let  not  us  sleep,  as  do  others."  It  would  be  a  very 
useful  consideration  to  us  many  times  to  think  seriously 
of  this  matter,  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  people  in  the 
world ;  and  then  to  think  seriously  also  to  which  I  must 
annumerate  myself,  or  to  which  sort  I  belong. 

II.  The  people  of  God  are  a  select  and  a  saved  peo- 
ple, the  rest  are  a  refuse  people.  This  is  plainly  too  held 
forth  to  us.  Christians  are  a  faithihl,  chosen  generation, 
aifd  possession ;  the  others  are  not  so,  but  are  of  a  vile 
and  abject  sort.  All  indeed  were  naturally  alike ;  but  they 
who  are  taken  out  and  selected,  are  made  a  very  peculiar 
sort  of  people,  in  their  habitual  frame,  and  in  respect  of  the 
permanent  fixed  excellencies  that  are  in  them«  above  Jid 
beyond  what  are  to  be  found  in  other  men. 

III.  The  people  of  God  are  not  to  imitate  the  rest  of 
the  world.  ^*Let  not  us  sleep  as  do  others."  They  are 
a  peculiar  and  a  difierent  people  from  these  "others;" 
and  therefore  must  do  other  kind  of  things.  "Wliat  do 
ye  more  than  others?"  ^Matt.  v.  47.)  said  our  Lord  to  bis 
disciples,  upon  a  supposition,  that  they  should  only  do  so 
and  so ;  or  content  themselves  with  eoing  no  further  than 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees ;  but  this  absurdity  is  implied  at 
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die  bottom,  that  for  them  to  do  no  more  than  others  were 
a  most  intolerable  thing:.  Our  Saviour  there  reasons  ex 
ghsvrd9^  and  supposes  it  very  absurd  that  his  disciples 
shovld  do  no  more  than  others.  They  are  not  to  be  con- 
fonned  to  this  world ;  not  to  run  with  others  into  the  same 
excess  of  riot,  though  they  speak  nerer  so  ill  of  them  for 
their  anenlarity ,  1  Pet.  iv.  4.    We  may  further  learn, 

ly.  That  it  is  not  enough  for  the  people  of  Gk)d  to  ab- 
stain from  the  positive  evils  of  these  others,  but  they  must 
beware  also  or  their  neglects.  Mamr  think  that  tney  do 
fairly  well,  that  they  are  not  guilty  of  those  gross  commis- 
sions that  many  other  men  are ;  but  do  not  tax  themselves 
for  being  guilty  of  their  neglects,  carelessness,  sleepiness, 
sloth,  and  security.  But  alas  1  we  are  not  to  sleep  With 
odiers,  to 'be  omissive  with  them  of  what  is  iiMnnnbent 
apon  QS  to  do. 

Well,  that  I  may  hasten  to  a  close,  this  truth  oa^ht  to  be 
a  akeningto  us  alL  and  should  put  us  upon  rousmff  our- 
selves. What !  is  tne  world  asleep  about  us  1  and  ao  we 
profess  to  be  of  another  sort  £rom  themj  and  yet  sleep  with 
them  1  Sorely  it  highly  becomes  us  to  bestir  ourselves,  and 
to  shake  off  this  drowsy  temper.  If  I  had  time  I  would 
show  in  some  particulars,  how  pernicious  and  mischieT- 
ODS  a  drow^  sluggish  temper  of  spirit  is  to  a  Christian. 
While  he  sfeejps,  corruption  grows.  "  I  went  by  (says 
Solomon)  the  field  of  the  sluggard,  and  by  the  vineyard  of 
the  man  void  of  understanding,  (the  sleepy  person  is  a 
fool  aad  a  witless  person.)  and  it  was  all  rrown  over  with 
thorns^**  Prov.  xiiv.  30.  Tempiation  prevaus ;  "  Watch  and 
pray  therefore,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation,'*  Matt, 
zxvi.  41.  Where  there  is  no  watching  but  continual  sleep- 
ing, temptation  carries  all  before  it  Qrace  languishetn, 
and  cannot  bat  do  so  hereupon.  Comforts  fail,  we  cannot 
so  much  as  taste  them ;  much  less  can  we  fetch  them  fVftm 
the  proper  objects  which  would  afford  them.  While  we 
sleep  providences  are  unobserved.  A  great  deal  of  instnic- 
tioQ  is  to  be  got  out  of  them,  and  much  duty  lies  upon  us 
in  reference  to  them.  But  while  we  sleep,  we  take  no  no- 
tice of  whatever  God  does  in  the  world.  The  breathings 
of  the  Spirit  also  are  neglected ;  for  they  do  not  alwap 
quite  awaken,  though  they  do  in  a  degree.  It  looks  to  be 
complied,  and  comported  with  by  our  stirring  up  ourselves 
to  meet  with  it.  The  Divine  presence  is  hereupon  with- 
drawn! Christ  is  gone!  How  many  good  times  are  lost 
when  our  doors  are  knocked  at,  and  we  asleep !  Is  it  not 
often  so  1  Duties  stand  for  little  1  all  most  siumberingly 
performed!  in  a  slight,  listless,  heartless  manner;  as  we 
do  every  thing,  when  we  are  between  sleeping  and  waking. 
Either  there  is  no  calling  upon  Gk)d,  or  it  is  to  no  purpose. 
It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  sleep  upon  the  knee.  There  must 
be  a  stirring  up  of  ourselves  to  take  hold  upon  Qod,  and  a 
watching  unto  prayer.  With  what  wakeful,  lively  spirits 
shoold  we  attend  at  the  Lord's  table !  but  if  we  indulge 
ourselves  in  this  sleepy  distemper,  so  it  will  be  even  there 
too.  Our  eternal  states  are  hazarded !  Are  we  sure  we 
hare  done  all  that  is  requisite,  in  order  to  the  securing  of 
them  1  If  we  had  done  ever  so  much,  we  should  be  the 
less  for  sleeping.  While  the  bridegroom  tarried,  all  slum- 
l^red  and  slept ;  the  wise  as  well  as  the  foolish  virgins ; 
bm  the  wise  had  their  oil^d  their  lamps  readv  trimmed ; 
hot  the  foolish  had  not.  He  comes,  and  then  the  door  was 
shot,  and  they  were  shut  out.  They  were  not  ready,  they 
had  slept  away  ^eir  time^  Matt.  zxv.  1 — 13.  We  make 
oarselves  by  this  means  liable  to  the  surprisal  of  judg- 
ments. And  is  not  that  terrible  to  our  thoughts,  to  think 
of  being  caught  asleep,  when  Gk>d  comes  to  plead  in  his 
displeasure  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  1  I  am  afraid 
this  would  be  the  too  common  case  among  those  who  bear 
the  name  of  Christians,  and  is  so  now  while  God's  judg- 
ments are  abroad  in  the  world.  And  I  wish  it  may  not  be 
the  case  of  nmny  of  those,  who  go  for  stricter  professors 
among  us,  to  be  so  surprised  as  the  old  world  was.  But 
certainly  it  will  be  inexcusable  in  us  to  do  so  who  have  had 
snch  warnings.  We  do  not  know  that  the  old  world  had 
from  Noah  more  express  warnings  than  we  had.  It  is  re- 
corded as  one  nart  of  his  encomium,  that "  By  faith  he,  be- 
ing warned  of^  Gtod,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  the  afk," 
Heb.  xi.  7.  We  have  been  warned,  I  do  not  know  how  we 
have  been  moved.  But  sure  we  are  very  much  without 
excQse  if  we  are  without  fear  and  care  upon  snch  wam- 


ings  as  we  have  had.  For  what!  would  we  expect  voices 
from  heaven  1  or  must  Qod  send  prophets  among  us,  or 
else  we  will  regard  nothing  1  Neeos  it  be  proclaimed,  that  , 
within  so  many  days,  we  and  our  city  shall  be  destroyed  1 
Surely  we  have  ao  much  understandmg  as  to  compare  the 
way  of  Qod's  dispensation  in  former  times,  when  the  case 
has  been  as  it  is  with  us ;  and  to  make  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  former  and  the  present  case,  in  respect  of  wick- 
edness and  provocation!  we  may  then  see  how  we  arv  to 
make  the  comparison,  in  respect  to  God's  judgments. 

I  know  there  are  pl*etences  for  security ;  and  things  do 
very  obviotisly  suggest  themselves  to  the  thoughts  of 
many,  by  which  they  put  off  or  prevent  what  there  is  of 
an  awakening  tendencv  in  the  judgments  of  God.  And 
perhaps  it  may  be  saia :  "  Why,  to  what  purpose  would 
It  be  for  us  to  be  so  wakeful,  and  apprehensive  of  such 
and  such  fearful  things  coming  on  1  we  cannot  prevent 
them  by  that."  But  that  is  more  than  you  know,  r  on  do 
not  know  but  that  most  serious  importunate  seeking  of  the 
face  of  Gtod,  jointly  and  separately,  in  congregations,  and 
families,  and  closets;  being  mucn  upon  the  knee,  much 
with  Go<Lin  private  |  may  prevent  a  great  deal:  you  do 
not  know  how  much  it  may  prevent  of  the  Divine  (&plear 
sure.  But  if  yon  do  not  by  this  means  prevent  the  com- 
mon calamitv,  is  it  not  much  to  save  your  own  soul  1  And 
though  you  be  not  hid  in  the  common  calamity,  is  it  not  a 
desirable  thing  to  die  accepted  with  God  1 

But  if  you  still  say.  To  what  purpose  is  it  t  I  answer, 
Not  to  that  purpose,  that  we  should  torment  ourselves  with 
the  forethought.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof, 
Matt.  vi.  34.  This  is  not  the  meaning  of  God  in  requir- 
ing us  to  be  watchful;  nor  that  we  should  put  ourselves 
upon  the  trial  or  use  of  any  undue  means,  for  the  securing 
ourselves  from  external  calamity.    It  is  not,  I  say,  to  that 

Surpose  neither.  But  positively,  we  have  a  great  deal  to 
o,  and  a  great  deal  we  might  do  if  we  be  awake,  if  we 
be  not  found  asleep,  when  any  wasting,  desolating  judg- 
ment comes.  We  may  be  drawing  near  to  Gk)d.  b  it  not 
beuer  that  judgments  take  us  near  to  God,  than  afar  off  1 
We  may  be  entering  into  our  chambers  |  we  may  be  ma- 
king our  calling  and  election  sure ;  cleanng  up  our  title  to 
the  eternal  inheritance ;  labouring  to  get  iftich  graces  in  ac- 
tual exercise,  as  are  suitable  unto  such  a  time,  and  snch  a 
state  of  things ;  to  be  prompt  and  ready  to  know  how  to  use 
our  faith  and  patience :  and  not  to  be  as  those  who  know  not 
how  to  use  their  hands,  when  the  time  for  action  cometh. 
Finally,  We  may  be  contemplating  the  heavenly  state; 
recounting  with  ourselves,  that  it  is  nappv  for  us  we  are 
sure  of  happiness  above ;  endeavouring  to  frame  our  hearts 
to  an  indifferency,  as  to  aU  sublunary  things  and  enjoy- 
ments, ready  to  lose  all  and  be  undone.  These  are- things 
we  know  not  how  to  digest,  without  preparation.  And  to 
have  these  things  snatched  away,  before  our  hearts  are 
loosened  fh)m  them,  will  be  the  way  to  pluck  our  hearts 
away  too.  But  we  should  be  crucified  to  the  world,  and 
have  the  world  crucified  to  us.  Then  we  are  unccmcemed 
with  one  another.  Dead  men  lie  quietly  one  by  another, 
ffive  one  another  no  more  wounds.  And  certainly  it  is 
better  to  be  taken  in  such  a  posture  as  this,  when  judg- 
ment comes,  than  to  be  found  in  all  these  respects  alto- 
gether unprepared. 

And  whereas  it  mav  be  said :  '^  But  why  should  we  so 
ccmcem  ourselves ;  why  should  not  we  rest  in  peace  and 
quietness  1  We  have  apprehended  danger  a  great  niaay 
times  before  to  be  verjr  near  us.  but  God  has  kept  it  off. 
He  is  able  to  keep  us  stilL''  And  this  I  am  most  troubled 
at  of  fdl,  that  this  should  be  used  as  a  kind  of  religions 
pretence  for  security,  "God  is  able  to  keep  off  any  threat- 
ening danger." 

The'  doctrine  is  true  but  cprossly  misapplied.  Did  never 
any  storm  befall  the  church  of  God  yet  1  and  what !  was 
not  God  as  able  to  have  kept  it  off  then  1  We  should  con- 
sider with  ourselves.  Is  it,  according  to  the  aspects  of 
providence,  and  God's  ordinary  methods  before,  likely  that 
it  should  be  kept  off  1  How  can  we  but  think  there  is  a 
day  coming  of  God's  reckoning  with  a  people  of  such  pro- 
vocations as  we  are  1  What !  are  we  more  innocent  than 
our  neighbours,  weltering  in  blood,  and  in  great  desola- 
tion round  about  us  1  Nor  do  I  think  our  danger  is  so 
much  fh>m  incensed  enemies  abroad  (for  we  hear  of  wars. 
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and  nunonn  of  wars  among  our  neighbours)  as  fh)m  the 
security  of  oar  own  hearts.  We  have  not  so  mnch  reason 
to  fear  their  arms,  as  wa  hare  a  slumbering  spirit  in  our 
own  bosoms. 

But  if  these  threatening  evils  be  yet  kept  off,  what  are 
we  the  worse  for  being  prepared  1  We  lose  no  labour.  It 
is  worth  our  labour  to  be  prepared  to  live  or  die,  for  good 
days  and  bad.  We  have  b«en  only  doing  what  is  oiir  duty 
at  all  times.  We  should  be  always  watching;  for  we 
know  not  when  our  Lord  will  come  and  call  us.  There- 
fore we  have  no  reasonable  pretence  why  we  should  in- 
dulge ourselves  to  sloth,  and  say ;  *'  Yet  a  uttle  more  sleep, 
and  yet  a  little  more."  No,  no  j  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  too  much  already. 


SERMON  X.* 

Daniel  iz.  96i. 

^T%e  ami  MhaU  be  imU  again^  ani  tke  wau^even  in 
tfouibUms  times. 

That  we  m&j  the  better  discern  the  reference  of  these 
words,  we  shall  give  you  a  very  general  and  brief  account 
of  the  contents  6f  the  chapter,  which  consists  more  espe- 
cially of  two  parts ;  a  prayer,  and  an  answer  thereunto. 

We  have  first;  the  prayer  made  by  Daniel  on  the  behalf 
of  ruined  Jerasalem,  and  captive  Judah.  The  occasion  of 
which  we  have  an  account  of,  premised  in  the  first  and 
second  verses  of  the  chapter ;  to  wit,  that  at  such  a  time 
as  is  there  mentioned,  Daniel  did  understand  by  the  books 
(ihat  is,  no  doubt,  by  consulting  the  writings  of  Jeremiah) 
how  long  the  desoiatioJis  of  Jerusalem  were  to  continue, 
and  that  Gkxi  meant  to  accomplish  seventy  years  in  ihose 
desolations.  Hereupon  he  knew  that  the  time  was  near 
expiring.  There  was  a  way  opened  very  far,  for  the  resti- 
tuQon  and  deliverance  of  this  people.  The  reign  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  finished;  and  those-of  Evil-merodach  and 
Belshazzar  past ;  Cyrus  had  succeeded;  and  having  taken 
Babylon,  transferred  the  monarchy  (which  had  eontinaed 
for  many  years  amongihe  Assyrians  *)  unto  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  This  Gyrus  is  called  the  servant,  or  the  anointed, 
of  the  Lord,  (Isa.  zlv.  1.)  by  whom  he  meant  to  make  way 
for  the  deliverance  and  restitution  of  his  people;  and  by 
that  Darius  also,  who  is  mentioned  In  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter,  and  who,  as  some  conceive,  was  at  this  timt 
a  viceroy  under  Gyrus,  b  Hereupon  he  applies  himself 
to  serious  seeking  of  Gtod's  face :  and  makes  that  prayer, 
which  you  find  continued  unto  tne  twentieth  verse  of  the 
chapter.    From  thence,  unlo  the  end  of  it,  is 

The  answer  to  this  prayer  by  the  an^l  Gabriel,  sent 
while  Daniel  was  yet  a  pra3ring.  In  which  he  acquaints 
the  prophet  with  the  measure  and  compass  of  that  time, 
wherein  the  great  things  were  to  be  done ;  which  he  now 
not  only  immediately  prayed  for,  but  which  he  further  had 
a  commission  to  acquaint  him  with^  namely,  that  seventy 
weela  were  determined  for  the  brmging  Uiese  things  to 
pass,  (manifestly  weeks  of  years,  as  is  the  Scripture  way 
of  computation  sometimes,j  all  which  amount  to  four 
handrea  and  ninety  yeacs.  Within  the  first  seven  of  those 
weeks,  that  is,  forty-nine  years,  the  angel  ^ives  him  to  un- 
derstand that  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt;  namely,  the 
street,  that  is,  all  the  mward  part,  or  the  houses  of  the  city; 
and  the  wall  that  should  encompass  it  about:  that  after 
the  expiration  of  sixty-two  weelra,  added  to  those  seven, 
the  Messiah  should  come ; «  and  that  in  the  last  week,  even 

•  P»eMhed  at  HtberdadMr*!  Hall.  Sppteqiber  tad,  1C78. 
.  It  plainir  appeais,  that  tkn  wrmoa  waa  pivaehad  on  ioeeaaloa  of  the  fire  of 
the  dtv  of  Loodun.  (wlach  bcfan  Soplember  i,  itt^A  and  iU  iwtoratmi  agam 
to  lU  toraier  iplendcNir,  in  a  few  yoan'  timo.  Id  order  l»  Ohntiate  wxae  parts 
ofthia  dbcoune,  lome  aeooont  will  be  giv«o  of  tfaii  aAfr,  towardi  the  condu- 
akm  otm,  in  a  maninal  note. 


in  the  middle  of  it,  he  should  be  cut  oC  A  pmphecf  tc 
which  afterwards  the  event  did  so  very  punctually  corres- 
pond, that  a  very  noted  philosopher  speaking  of  it  was  wont 
to  say,  that  surely  that  prophecy  (as  it  was  called)  must 
have  been  written  aAer  the  things  were  done. 

But  the  words  that  we  are  to  consider  concern  what  was 
done  within  the  first  seven  weeks,  or  forty-nine  years ;  for 
at  the  be^nniogof  that  time^  the  c^mand  g[o  forth  for 
the  relmiiding  of  the  temple  and  Jeru^em,  as  U  was  said 
it  soon  should.  Bat^th^  work  was  very  aoon  after  inter- 
mitted, as  is  reckoned,  for  about  three  vears;  and  then 
despatched  in  the  forty^^six  years  that  followed.  Unto 
which  the  Jews  have  reference^  more  particufeLrly  speak- 
ing of  the  temple,  ''Forty  and  six  years  was  this  tem- 
?le  in  building,  and  wilt  thou  rear  it  up  in  tbree  daysl*' 
ohn  ii.  20.  As  it  was  not  a  total  destruction  which  it  suf- 
fered afterwards;  so  it  was  not  a  rebuilding  from  ise 
ground,  but  a  restoration,  whkh  it  had  by  Hood. 

This  is  that  which  is,  m  short,  foretold  to  Daniel  here, 
in  reference  to  Jerusalem;  that  though 'it  would  be  a 
troublous  time,  in  which  such  a  work  should  be  attempted 
and  carried  on ;  yet  the  work  should  be  carried  on,  and 
completed  notwithstanding.  And  therdbre  what  the  words 
do  more  obviously  present  us  with  and  offer  to  onr  obser- 
vation, is: 

That  wd  takes  care  for  the  r^iMing  of  hla  Jemssr 
lem,  so  as  to  effect  it  notwithstanding  the  troubles  of  the. 
times. 

But  that  we  may  consider  the  matter  with  more  use  and 
profit  to  ourselves,  it  is  requisite  that  we  uiderstand,  thai 
Jerasalem  was  capable  of  heing  considered  under  a  two- 
fold notion;  either  as  spiritual,  or  as  civil.  In  the  former 
sense,  by  the  name  of  Jerusalem  is  usually  ia  Scripture 
si^ified  the  church  of  God ;  and  we  are  not  to  think  that 
th^  sense  was  unint^mled  in  this  colloquy,  as  I  may  call 
it,  or  interlocution  about  Jerusalem  between  IHuiiel,  and 
the  great  Qod  by  his  angel.  Neither  had  Daniel  a  refer- 
ence to  it  in  his  prayer,  ndr  Qod  in  his  answer  by  the  angel. 
only  considerea  uppn  a  civil  account  *,  that  ij^  as  it  had 
been  a  great,  and  an  opulent,  and  a  famous  city,  of  much 
account  in  tne  world.  It  was  not,  I  say,  upon  this  civil 
consideration,  merely,  that  either  Daniel  was  so  concerned ; 
or  that  the  great  Qod  did  seem  so  directly,  and  with  so 
special  &  care  and  providence, to  concern  himself  about  it; 
but  as  it  wa^  the  seat  of  the  Divine  presence  and  worship, 
and  \\fid  been  the  throne  of  his  glory,  though  he  had  suf- 
fered it  to  be  disgraced  to  a  very  great  degree.  And  there- 
fore both  Daniel  in  his  prayer,  and  the  angel  in  his  answer, 
speak  of  it  under  the  name  of  the  holiy  citp^  as  you  msf 
see  in  the  sixteenth,, nineteenth,  and  twenty-fourtn  verses 
of  this  chapter,  in  which  they  do,  as  it  were  mutually  and 
c§rtatim  interest  one  another.  And  so  the  thmg  we  have 
to  observe  and  aonsider,  is  this ; 

That  the  great  God  doth  mercif\ally  provide  and  take 
care,  that  the  l)nilding  of  his  church  should  go  on,  ev^en  in 
trouDloas  times. 

It  will  be  worth  onr  'While  to  consider  this  point  a  little. 
The  people  of  God  are  by  the  apostle  Paul  called  his 
baildin^.  '^  Ye  are  God's  husbandry,  ye  are  his  boilding,** 
1  Cor.  lii.  9.  The  conversion  of  soals  is  the  hailding  the 
church.  The  growth  and  improvement  of  the  converted, 
is  the  building  up  or  edification  of  particular  sonls.  Such 
building  work  as  this  the  blessed  God  takes  care  should 
go  on:  should  not  be  laid  aside  altogether,  even  in  times 
of  difficulty  and  trouble,  but  should  go  on  notwithstandinc. 
For  the  power  is  greater  by  which  God  doth  manage  suca 
work,  than  that  by  which  he  canjbe  resisted  in  it ;  and  the 
mercy  is  greater  with  which  he  is  intent  upon  it,  than  to 
be  diverted  from  it.  If  he  have  such  Work  to  do,  wbo 
shall  let  it  1  If  he  will  worlr,  who  shall  hinder  him  t  And 

aoooKUnt  to  that  author,  ia  tl» 
irho  vn»  cmeral  of  tke  Pmtaa 
and  took  that  city  by  a  fetmri:- 


Un  aathor  meant  the  Babjrloniaiia.    For  the  Aatyrian  monarchy 

I,  on  the  deaUi  of  Sardarauialuf,  after  it  had  irood  above  1300 

Team,  by  Aibaeee  and  Beleaii.  The  latter  of  wiiom»  who  Is  alao  called  Na- 
booaanCifimnded  the  Babylmdih  empire,  which  eoatimied  ooly 910  yeaia ;  ttet 
ii.  to  the  time  of  Cynis*a  taUof  the  capital,  who  Wd  tfaelbundaUon  of  the 
Fenian  nonarcby* 

b  Ttie  Qviaioa  of  thoie,  whom  the  author  aOudei  to,  aeeme  to  be  wrav. 
Dariiu,  the  Mede,  wii  uncle  to  Gynia.  and  without  doubt  ii  the  «amo  with 


apnyi  oonnutfided  at 

able  stiataMn,  of  wi 

dotua,  and  the  eiahth  bo9k 


Xenophon.    T 


b^  fron  IlciD- 
Tho  city  bmf 


taken,  the wholeBabykmian  empiie fell  mto On handi  ofCyrae :  wlin, as kos 
aa  fait  nnoie  Darioa,  otherwiao  Cyaiaret,  lived,  allowed  Mm  a  joint  otie  wiih 
nnaelf  in  the  ettvira;  and  out  of  deference  to  him,  madehim  not  mmtij  a 
viceroy,  but  yjekhd  him  the  fint  place  of  honour  in  it  Nine  ynan  are  pene 
rally  aJloted  by  obronokigen  to  the  reicn  of  Cytm;  the  two  fint  of  «bicli 


rally  afloted  by  obronokigen  to  the  reicn  of  Cyi^  .      .       

ho  roicned  in  conjunction  with  Um  uncle,  and  the  tevcn  followicx,  (Danat 
beinf  dead)  he  reifnod  aa  Uw  tovereisn  and  tdpieme  head  of  rbe  vfade 
empire, 
e  The  author  ondonbtediy  meant,  in  hit  iMblic  chareeter. 
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if  his  mefcifU  indmatm  hath  once  made  him  intent  upon 
it,  he  wiSk  never  sntfer  any  thing  to  divert  it.  His  power, 
I  saj,  is  too  tfreat  to  be  resisted^  and  so  is  hi3  goodness, 
to  be  diyeitea  from  sach  a  .work. 

Yea,  and  he  not  only  takes  earethat  it  should  be  ce^ 
tied  on,  notwithstanding  the  troables  of  fhe  times :  Imt 
also  that  it  ahatt  be  earned  on  ifli  some  measure  by  them, 
or  that  they  shall  be  in  soma  sort  sabservient  thereunto. 
For  he  so  orders  it,  as  that  even  by  die  troables  of  the 
time% 

1.  His  nnder-agents,  his  instruments  or  bnildtts  whom 
he  en^tors,  have  their  diligence  so  much  the  more  quick- 
enecL  Those  that  were  emplogred  in  ihe  building  ofjem- 
salem,  appeared  so  much  the  more  eager  and  intent  upon 
the  work»  by  how  much  the  more  Tobias,  fSanbcUlat,  and 
sonse  others,  did  bend  and  set  tfaemselyes  against  them  In 
it.    Yea,  and, 

SL  By  tho  means  of  such  troublos  too  are  particular 
souls,  many  time%  stirsed  up,  and  made  more  sarioos  and 
impressible;  more  apt  to  prize,  and  more  leady  to  im- 
prove, all  good  seascms,  which  tend  to  spiritual  edification, 
as  th^  do  occur.  When  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  more 
precious^  when  it  ii  enjoyed  upon  very  uncertain  terms,  it 
ought  to  be  always  so ;  and  sometimes  it  is  so,  by  God's 
gracious  disposition.  Then  it  is  usually  most  savoury  I 
then  it  is  mosS  operative,  and  doth  most  good  I  And  so 
this  work  of  building  the  church  of  God  is  carried  on,  not 
only  notwithstanding,  but  even  an  some  measure  by,  the 
troubles  of  the  times.  Some  brief  fue  we  shail  mave  of 
this,  and  so  pass  on. 

L  We  should  learn  from  it  not  to  account  and  reckon, 
that  in  times  of  trouble  and  dil&cidty  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done,  but  to  sit  still;  no  further  endeavoun  to  he 
used,  for  the  caitying  on  of  God's  spiritual  building*  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  think  so !  For  our  own  parts,  we  have 
reason  thankfully  to  aehnowledge,  that  it  is  somewhat  a 

auiet  time  with  us  hitherto;  hut  it  is  a  troublous  time  in 
Be  world  round  about  us ;  and  too  prone  we  are  to  stand 
at  a  gaze,  as  amazed  peraons,  wistly  looking  round  about 
us;  and  having  our  eyes  in  the  ends  of.  the  eitth,  (as 
Solomon  aays  concerning  the  fool,)  and  in  the  mean  time 
to  neglect  our  own  proper  work.  We  mind  what  others 
are  doing;,  in  their  busy  nurries  up  and  down  In  Iho  world ; 
aad  do  hot  little  consider  what  we  should  be  doing.  Our 
own  work  lies  still  too  much  neglected,  as  if  we  had  no 
such  thing  to  do  aa  the  building  up  ourselvns  in  our  most 
holy  fiuth ;  as  if  we  had  finished  oor  work,  and  had  nothing 
more  remaining,  nothing  left  us  to  do.    Aad, 

n.  We  should  take  heed  too  of  mistaking  our  work  in 
a  time  when  there  is  so  much  of  hurry  and  oo^fhsion  in 
the  worU;  and  when  things  are  so  blundered,  that  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  diseem  what  is  to  be  done,  and  what  not ; 
or  what  way  is  to  be  taken,  and  what  not.  There  are 
many  who  are  so  very  intent  upon  this  or  that  little  mean 
design,  in  reference  to  this  building,  that  it  very  much 
distiubs  those,  who  are  serious  and  iA  good  earnest  in 
reference  to  tne  main  of  the  work  itself.  And  there  are 
those^  who  think  there  can  he  no  such  building  at  all,  un- 
less It  be  all  according  to  their  own  model:  and  that  the 
building  of  Jerusalem  is  nothing  else,  but  the  building  up 
of  their  own  party ;  that  they  are  all  the  church,  and  that 
none  have  a  share  and  part  in  it  but  themselves.  But 
the  main  things,  which  bek)ng  to  the  constitution  of  file 
church  of  God,  muse  be  in  our  eye,  while  we  are  pro- 
moting ihe  building  thereof  according  to  our  capacities, 
and  in  our  several  stations ;  and  whatever  tends  to  pro- 
mote real  and  substantial  truth  and  holiness,  is  what  we 
should  be  most  intent  upon  in  this  work.  But  then 
a^ain, 

Jerusalem  was  to  be  oonsidered  too  under  a  civil  no- 
tion ;  as  it  was  a  great  and  a  famous  city,  very  much  fa^ 
voored  by  Providence,  and  which  flourished  under  the  be- 
nign infloence  of  it,  through  a  long  tract  of  time.  And  so 
we  may  by  analogy  enlarge  our  observation ;  and  render 
the  truth  we  observe  applieable  unto  other  cities  and 
pkees,  which  are  consiaerable,  in  some  respects  in  the 
same  circumstances,  with  Jerusalem.  And  the  thing  we 
have  to  observe,  is, 

That  a  dty,  or  place,  being  ruined  bf  its  own  wicked- 
ness, when  it  is  restored,  the  restitution  of  it  is  owing  to 


the  fixed  purpose  and  active  providence  of  God.  who 
brings  it  about  notwithstandiuff  whatsoever  difficulties. 

All  this  we  have  exemplified  in  Jerusalem,  and  it  is 
applicable  to  other  places.  Jerusalem,  you  know,  was 
r  educed  Irom  the  height  of  its  prosperity  and  flourishing 
state,  into  a  miserable  ruin ;  and  it  continued  in  that  deso- 
late state  according  to  the  measure  of  time  which  God  had 
appointed  it.  It  was  at  length  restored,  repaired,  inbuilt, 
and  in  a  very  troublous  time.  If  you  read  ovez  the  books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which  give  us  the  histuy  of  that 
aflair,  which  the  prophecy  in  our  text  refer»to,  you  will 
find  it  was  a  very  troublous  time ;  and  that  the  troubles  of 
the  time  were  directed  in  most  express  opposition  to  this 
woik,  the  rebuilding  of  .Jerusalem.  There  were  those 
that  bore  ill  will  to  that  city,  who  sometimes  mocked  the 
builders  of  it,  sometimes  threatened  them,  sometimes 
stirred  up  the  Feitian  princes  against  them,  to  hinder  the 
work :  representing  to  Ihem  tbit  that  city  was  anciently 
*'  a  rebelhous  city  and  hurtfhl  to  kinss,"  Ezta  iv.  15.  And 
though  by  dils  means  they  sometiines  prevailed  to  have 
the  'woi%  intermitted,  yet  by  the  Ikvbur  of  those  venr 
princes,  some  or  other  of  them,  God  orders  it  that  it  is 
carried  on,  and  brought  to  a  perfect  issue  at  last.  The 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  is  enacted  by  a  law,  and  enforced 
by  oChet  additional  laws.  You  have  Cjrrus  his  decree; 
you  have  Darius  his  decree ;  yon  have  Artaxerxes  his 
decree,  in  the  seventh  year,  and  again  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  roign ;  if  it  was  the  same  person,  which  I  dis^ 
pute  not.  So  that  by  decree  upon  decree,  is  the  carrying 
on  of  this  work  reinforced ;  and  all  by  the  favour  of  the 
princes  of  that  empire,  the  power  whereof  was  endeavour- 
id  to  be  engaged  asainst  it ;  and  sometimes  it  Was.  in 
some  degree,  upon  me  solicitation  of  itS'  enemies.  And 
solemn  acknowledgments  hereupon  are  made  to  the  great 
God,  that  he  did  put  it  into  the  heart  of  the  king,  to  ordain 
and  decree  so  aoa  so,  in  reference  to  this  a&ir,  as  you  find 
hi  sacred  history. 

Kow  consider,  and  compare  the  words  of  the  text  with 
the  event,  and  the  matter  is  plain ;  that  it  was  by  fixed 
purpose,  and  active  providence,  that  the  aflair  was  brought 
to  pass.  The  text  says  expressly,  that  "  the  streets  shall 
be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  eyen  in  troublous  times." 
A»  if  it  was  said.  Let  not  the  more  formidable  aapects  of 
tho  times  discourage  you,  as  to  the  belief  of  this ;  the  thing 
shall  be  done  notwithstanding.    And  it  was  done. 

This  also  affords  and  challens;es  too  an  application; 
and  there  ace  several  things  which  by  way  of  inference  we 
may  collect,  and  gather  for  our  own  use.    As, 

t.  We  have  this  im|lied,  that  a  place  or  city  long  fa^ 
voured  by  God,  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  ruinous  condi- 
tion by  its  own  wickedness.  The  rebuilding  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  prediction  here  that  it  should  be  built  again 
as  it  is  expressed,  does  suppose  such  a  ruin.  "  The  street 
shall  be  buih  a^ain,  and  tne  wall."  What  I  of  Jerusalem  1 
is  there  a  mention  of  building  that  city  again  1  This  plain- 
ly implies  then,  that  Jerusalem  was  m  desolation.  And 
so  it  was :  and  we  are  told  plainly  enough  how  it  came  to 
be  so.  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  and  before  them 
Jeremiah,  in  their  solemn  confessions  and  lamentatimis, 
do  own  the  cause.  They  hsd  sinned,  they  had  deeply  re- 
volted, and  therefore  God  had  brougot  upon  them  all  the 
evils  tnat  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses.  So  they  came 
into  that  desolate  state.  Their  city  was  burnt  with  fire,  and 
all  reduced  even  into  an  utter  nnn. 

And  it  fB  our  business  this  day  to  consider  alike  case  to 
this.  You  ki^w  this  has  been  the  case  of  your  city  too. 
The  mention  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  bespeaks  it  to 
have  been  ruined  before.  And  you  can  have  no  occasion 
to  consider  the  rebuilding  of  London,  but  it  will  lead  yon 
to  consider  the  fore|Soing  ruin  of  it.  That  is  our  direct 
business,  which  lies  m  our  way  to  consider ;  -but  especially 
the  causes  of  it. 

The  ruin  itself  is  fii«t  to  be  considered,  that  dreadful 
ruin  I  In  referAice  to  ^e  ruin  of  Jerusalem  we  find  the 
prophet,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  God;  or  we  find  the 
people  of  God,  whom  he  represents,  laying  it  as  a  charge 
upon  their  own  souls,  to  remember  the  misery  and  the  af- 
fliction, the  wormwood  and  the  gall,  and  to  have  their 
souls  humbled  within  them.  And  what  1  can  a  dozen  or 
fourteen  years  abolish  in  us  the  memory  of  such  a  ruin, 


JKRUBALfiM  REBUILT  IN  TROUBLOUS  TIMES. 


as  that  of  LomdoQ  waal  Gata  it  be  foigot  how  Uie  lofty 
city  was  brought  low ;  and  how  the  more  lofty  flames  tri- 
umphed  over  the  riches,  ihe  prid^,  and  the  glorv  of  itl 
The  thing  itself  snrely  deserves  and  claims  to  be  Jong  re- 
membered, and  deeply  considered  and  thought  of. 

But  especially  the  causes  of  this  desolation  desenre  to 
be  consiaertfd :  namely,  the  provoking,  and  the  punishing 
cause ;  the  wickedness  of  London,  and  the  Dirme  wrath 
which  was  engaged  thereby  against  it.  The  fury  of  those 
flames,  those  flames  themselves  were  the  indications  and 
issues  of  the  greater  and  more  ftirious  heat  of  lust,  and  the 
more  intense  and  hotter  fervour  of  Divine  displeasure. 
And  if  it  be  considered,  methinks  it  should  even  yet  melt 
hearts  to  think,  that  there  was  wickedness  more  out- 
rageous, and  wrath  hotter,,unspeakably  hotter,  than  those 
flames! 

And  we  should  have  no  reason  to  think  that  there  was  a 
disproportion  in  the  desendng,  to  the  punishing  cause;  if 
the  particulars  of  those  evils  I  allu4e  to  were  to  be  re- 
counted and  reflected  on.  But  I  am  afraid  we  are  very 
apt  to  deal  by  the  judgments  of  God,  as  we  are  too  com- 
monly wont  to  do  with  sermons.  We  hear  them,  and  they 
move  us  (it  may  be,  if  at  all)  a  little  only  for  the  present  j 
and  all  the  impression  of  them  is  soon  lost  and  vanisheth, 
as  if  we  had  never  heard  them  at  all.  The  judgments  of 
Gk)d  are  audible  sermons.  They  have  a  voice.  The 
Lord's  voice  cneth  to  the  city,  "Hear  the  rod  and  him 
who  hath  appointed  it !"  Micah  vi.  9.  Divine  judgments 
are  loudly  audible,  they  have  a  crjring  voice ;  and  it  is 
strange  that  the  voice  of  such  a  cry  should  be  forgotten ! 
that  so  dreadful  an  event  of  Providence  should  be  but  as 
a  nine-days*  wonder!  that  though  the  wound  be  healed, 
the  scars  should  be  worn  out,  and  no  remembrance  left  of 
it ;  but  all  returning  to  their  former  course,  as  if  no  such 
thing  had  been  done  among  us ! 

But  the  consideration,  as  was  said,  of  the  thing  that  was 
done,  would  receive  a  ereat  deal  of  weight  by  considering 
the  doers ;  namely,  God  and  ourselves.  That  the  inhabit- 
ants of  London  should  be,  as  it  were,  in  a  conspiracyito 
destroy  London  seems  very  strange.  And  yet  was  not 
that  the  caset  How  full  have  men's  minds  been  of  se- 
verity towards  such,  as  they  hove  thought,  or  suspected, 
to  have  been  the  designing  instruments :  but  how  merci- 
ful in  the  mean  time  to  themselves  I  Every  one  added 
something  to  the  burning ;  and  especially  every  one  tluit 
allowed  binLself  in  the  ways  of  such  sins,  as  we  cannot 
but  know  are  very  provoking  to  lus  jealous  eyes,  and  which 
God  will  least  of  all  spare  for,  when  they  are  found  among 
them  who  profess  his  name. 

And  that  it  should  bte  God's  doing  is  never  to  be  forsot- 
ten.  That  G^  should  have  such  a  oontroversy  with  a 
peoplCj  who  had  so  long  borne  his  name ;  and  with  a^city, 
wherem  he  had  so  long  dwelt !  And  yet,  "  shall  there  be 
evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  1"  Amos  iii. 
6.  Are  not  we  to  acknowledge  his  own  doing  in  tibe 
easel  He  is  said  to  do^  whatsoever  creatures  do;  what- 
soever second  or  subordmate  causes  do,  while  he  has  them 
in  his  hand,  or  in  his  power;  either  to  restrain  or  let  loose 
their  inclinations  and  natural  tendencies,  as  he  pleaseth ; 
though  he  do  not  prompt  them  to  this  or  that  thing.  And 
agaiUj 

II.  We  may  collect  hence  for  our  further  use,  that  such 
a  desolation  and  ruin,  followed  by  such  a  restitution  and 
recovery,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  argument  of  the  Di- 
vine displeasure  not  prevailing  so  far  as  unto  a  total  re- 
jection, and  abandonmg  of  such  a  people,  or  such  a  city. 
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There  was  great  displeasure  against  Jerusalem,  and  Uie 
breaking  out  of  that  aispleasure  into  such  a  judgment  aad 
vengeance  as  came  opon  it,  was  indeed  very  formidable, 
if  you  consider  that  alone.  But  if  you  consider  the  pro* 
Duse,  that  "the  street  and  the  wall  shall  be  built  again," 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  greatest  difficulties  tbat 
troublous  times  may  lay  in  the  way  of  such  a  work ;  this 
shows  it  was  not  a  displeasure  to  a  total  abandoning  tbat 
city.  And  we  for  our  parts  have- reason  to  acknowledge 
the  Divine  goodness  in  this,  and  that  mercy  hath  been  re- 
membered in  judgment :  that  there  has  not  been  upon  tbe 
ruin  of  this  ci^  such  a  curse  or  malediction,  as  was  that  of 
Jericho;  "  Cursed  be  the  man  before  the  Lord,  that  rats- 
eth  up  and  buildeth  this  ciw  of  Jericho  I  he  shall  lay  tbe 
foundation  thereof  in  his  mstpbom,  and  in  his  youngest 
son  shall  he  set  up  the  gates  of  it,"  Josh.  vi.  26.  we  hare 
reason,  I  say,  to  bless  God  that  he  has  not  so  cursed  u. 
And, 

III.  We  may  collect  ftirther,  that  much  less  is  such  i 
ruin  (when  by  the  Divine  favoor  it  is  followed  with  sack 
a  restitution)  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  argument  against 
our  religion;  against  the  religion  of  our  people,  and  oor 
nation.  Some  might  perhaps  be  too  apt  to  make  such  aa 
invidious  interpretation  and  comment  upon  such  a  piece 
of  providence ;  but  the  following  issue  of  things  is  some 
refutation  good  enough  for  such  an  argument  And  it 
was  the  occasion  of  Saint  Augustine's  writing  those  tven- 
ty-two  books  (as  he  himself  testifies)  concerning  the  city 
of  Qod;  that  there  were,  in  his  time,  such  conceits  and 
apprehensions,  upon  such  a  like  event  that  happened  to  a 
famous  city.  For  the  Goths  having  invaded  Rome  and 
sacked  and  ruined  that  city;  the  pagan  enemies,  of  that 
time,  had  an  apprehension  among  them,  and  talked  it  com- 
moniy,  that  this  ruin  was  fallen  upon  Rome,  upon  the  ae- 
cotmt  of  its  having  become  so  much  Christian,  as  it  was  at 
that  time.  It  was  the  desirai,  I  say,  of  all  those  books  to 
contend  against  the  folly  of  such  an  opinion  as  that;  at 
least  this  was  the  occasion  of  Augustine's  writing  them, 
and  that  design  is  carried  on  very  much  througliout  them. 
And  again  we  may  note, 

IV.  That  it  argues  a  very  favourable  divine  providence, 
when  God  does  fixedly  purpose,  and  efiectufluly  bring  ii 
about,  that  a  city  so  desolated  should  be  restored  and 
raised  again.  Gfod's  hand  ought  to  be  acknowledged  in 
the  raising,  as  well  as  in  the  ruin,  of  sach  a  city.  Bodi 
were  indeed  alike  strange  as  to  our  case.  Before  tbat 
desolating  judgment  came,  in  whose  thoughts  was  itl 
who  suspected  such  an  event  1  As  before  that  iudgment 
came  upon  Jerusalem,  that  calamitous  state  and  desolate 
judgment  which  befell  that  city,  you  find  it  said,  ^  Who 
would  have  believed,  that  ever  an  enemy  should  have  en- 
tered within  the  wiUls  of  Jerusalem  1'^  So  who  would 
have  believed  that  such  a  calamity  was  approaching  as 
that  of  London's  fire  before  it  came  1  that  ail  the  power 
of  this  city  should  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  fire  at 
first ;  but  that  it  should  difihse,  and  spread  so  universaJlj. 
so  irresistibly;  who,  I  say,  would  have  thought  itl  Ana 
who  would  have  thought  that  it  should  have  been  so  soon 
raised  up  again  1  and  how  much  besides,  and  beyond  ex- 
pectation was  it  !d  As  in  reference  to  Jerusalem,  who  of 
those,  who  beheld  it  in  its  ruins,  would  have  thought  or 
hoped  that  they  should  again  with  so  much  joy  biebdd 
Zion  the  city  of  their  solemnitiesjind  see  Jeru^em,  as 
before,  a  peaceable  habitation  t  When  God  doth  things 
not  looked  for,  they  ought  to  make  the  greater  and  deeper 
impression.    When  he  bestows  unexpected  mercies,  he 

Dar  ornKxmnMDt,  erected  by  that  cdrte^ 

.„  memory  of  this  calamity,  telh  ua,  **  Tvimc 
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hundred  streets.  Ac.  Tho  desbrnctton  was  audden ;  Ibr  hi  a  short  Ham  m 
samo  city,  which  i^as  seen  in  a  flouffahtaff  condition,  was  reduced  to  ncdanc: 
and  aflar  tinee  days,  when  die  Ihtal  tire  had  in  appoaiance  ovwocMne  an  mea» 
of  resistance  and  human  oounsobi  by  the  will  of  Heaven  it  stopped,  and  vii 
extinguished."  This  was  a  siaht  aa  Dr.  Calamy  ohserres,  that  micH  bsve 
given  any  man  a  Vvelv  sense  of  the  vanity  of  this  world,  and  all  the  wealtli  nni 
lAaij  of  it,  and  of  the  futarDeonflsgmtJon  of  the  woild  tiaeIC*  I  shaD  only  siU. 
without  inquiring  into  tho  causes  of  this  draadiid  calamity,  whkb  the  astfacr 
has  hinted  at,  in  one  part  of  this  discourse :  that  aO  persona,  ■■  Eehard  tew 
us,  were  indeiktigable  in  the  graat  work  of  rebuihibw,  and  anaUiv  piwiMoii 
for  tho  resurroction  of  this  city :  and  that  Sir  Jonas  Moor  having  rais«d  PWt 
stroet,  accorcUng  to  tho  model  appointed ;  from  that  begnming  tlw  city  grrv  »> 
hastily  towarai  a  general  perfection,  that  within  the  eompaas  '  ' 
nx  transcended  iu  fqpner  splendour. 

itofBaxtei*»Iift.vaLLp.8l«. 


of  a  few  lean  i: 
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expects  impressioiis  of  deep  and  lasting  mtitade;  sodi 
impressions  as  are  not  to  oe  worn  out.  For  what  I  will 
we  refer  all  these  things  to  chance  1  or  to  mere  human 
industry  t  Is  it  by  a  casual  concurrence  of  accidents 
that  such  a  thing  as  this  is  brought  about  %  With  re^wct 
to  a  particular  house  it  is  said,  **  Except  the  Lord  build 
the  house,  their  labour  in  vain  that  build  it,"  Psalm 
cxzvii.  1.  And  will  we  disinterest  Qod  in  so  momentous 
a  work  as  this  is,  the  restitution  of  such  a  city  1  And 
again, 

V.  Take  both  the  ruin  and  the  restorati<m  together,  and 
we  haye  mighty  incentives  and  strong  obligations  to  study 
more  the  pleasmg  of  that  God,  and  keeping  of  his  gracious 
presence,  who  must  be  our  keeper ;  the  keeper  of  vou,  and 
your  city.  We  read  of  a  certain  city  in  Italy,  whose  in- 
habitants chained  the  statutes  of  their  gods  to  their  par- 
ticular stati<MU|(  upon  the  apprehension  they  had  of  now 
great  concern  it  was  to  the  w^  of  their  city  to  keep  their 
deities  among  them,  or  that  they  should  not  be  deserted 
and  forsaken  by  them.  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  the 
particular  occasion  of  it.    But, 

God  is  only  to  be  held  and  kept  among  us  by  bands  of 
his  own  making ;  by  his  own  covenant  and  his  own  pro- 
mises, by  which  he  is  most  strongly  held,  if  we  do  not 
make  a  violent  rupture  ourselves,  and  break  off  ourselres 
from  him.  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared  the  Divine  pre- 
sence is  little  coveted,  or  desired;  and  it  little  appears 
that  God  hadi  a  dwelling  in  many  of  the  new-built  nouses 
of  this  city,  where  men  little  concern  themselves  whether 
they  hare  God  with  them  or  no.  How  many  families 
are  there,  who,  after  so  monitory  a  judgment,  and  after 
so  obliging  a  mercy,  yet  call  not  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lordt  or  wherein  that  wickedness  dwells,  which  will  not 
permit  him  a  dwelling  there  t  Is  this  just  dekling,  that 
when  he  provides  you  houses,  you  will  not  permit  him  a 
dwelling  there  1  He  fumisheth  your  habitations,  and  you 
spoil  his.  We  find  mention  made  of  a  people,  who  say 
unto  God,  **  Depart  from  us  ;  for  we  desire  not  the  know- 
ledge of  thy  ways:"  (Job  zzi.  14.)  and  yet  he  filled 
their  houses  with  good  things.  Ungrateftil  and  unwor- 
thy wretches!  He  fills  their  houses  with  good  thines, 
and  they  bid  him  begone.  But,  as  it  follows  there,  "  the 
counsel  of  the  wicked  i»  far  from  me,''  ver.  16.  Let  it 
be  fieur  from  you  also.  That  vile  temper,  that  wretched 
dL<positiob  of  heart,  far  be  it  from  me  I  Let  not  my 
soul  enter  into  their  secrei;  into  the  seoiet  of  those, 
who  have  the  heart  so  to  requite  the  Lord !  I  only  add, 
in  the 

VI.  And  last  place,  that  such  a  ruin,  and  consequent 
restitution,  are  no  assurance  to  such  a  place  or  city  that  it 
shall  nerer  be  ruined  again.  Let  us  so  far  improve  the 
instance  of  Jerusalem  here.  Upon  such  a  prayer  so  so- 
lemn, and  many  a  prayer  besides  offered  up  by  spirits 
wrestling  and  deeply  en^ged  about  this  business,  here 
comes  a  gracious  prediction  and  promise;  to  wit,  **  I  will 
faTour  Jerusalem,  the  streets  shall  be  built  again,  and  the 
wall,  and  the  work  shall  be  carried  on,  let  the  difficulty 
be  never  so  great,  and  the  contestation  against  it  never 
so  high  and  earnest"  Why,  one  would  have  thought  Di- 
Tine  farour  had  been  now  so  fixed  to  Jerusalem,  that  it 
shoold  never  have  been  off  more.  Bat  how  much  other- 
wise was  the  case !  Jerusalem  suffered  many  a  distress 
after  this  rebuilding.  For  after  this  it  was  harassed  much 
by  the  Grecians,  Syrians,  Parthians,  and  the  Romans; 
and  by  some  of  these  several  times.  And  last  of  all  it  was 
taken,  and  so  dreaifully  ruined,  (I  mean  the  destruction 
brought  upon  it  by  Titus,)  that  ever  since  one  may  go  (as 
once  was  nid  of  another  place)  and  seek  Jerusalem  in 
Jerusalem,  and  all  in  vain.  But  God  forbid  that  this 
should  be  the  issue  as  to  London  1  God  grant  that  it  may 
never  be  so !  that  the  prevailing  and  growing  wickedness 
of  this  city  (for  it  seems  to  be  growing)  may  never  bring 
thinss  to  that  pass,  as  that  one  may  as  vainly  go  to  seek 
London  in  London. 
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SEBMON  XL* 

Psalm  IzviL  S,  3. 

'nai  ikfwifimsjfbe  knoitn  fipon  earth,  %  tammg  keaUk 
among  all  nations.  Lei  the  people  praise  thee,  O  Ood  ; 
Ut  all  the  people  praiu  thee, 

I  TAKE  it  for  granted,  it  is  generally  known  that/il  is  by 
public  authority  recommended  to  us^  this  day,  to  celebrate 
the  praises  of  Grod,  for  the  preservation  and  success  vouch- 
safM  to  his  majesty's  person  and  forces  abroad :  and  par- 
ticularly, that  God  natn  protected  and  guarded  so  precious 
a  life,  amidst  all  the  dangers  and  deaths  that  threatened  it 
in  the  siege  of  Namur ;  and  given  success  to  the  design  of 
taking  that  fortress. 

And  whereas  the  prodamatioo  by  the  lords-justices  ap* 
pointing  a  thanksgi^g  on  this  day  in  reference  to  these 
great  thmgs,  takes  notice ;  that  this  protection  of  the  king's 
Bfe,  and  the  success  of  his  forces  in  that  great  undertaking, 
iB  justly  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  answer  to  pi*ayer,  espe- 
cially the  pra}rers  of  that  day  of  fast,  that  was  appointed 
and  observed  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  with  relar 
tion  to  this  year's  expedition:  I  do  accordingly,  at  this 
time,  intend  to  consider  the  second  verse  of  this  psalm,  in  . 
connexion  with  the  third:  as  I  did  un  that  fiist-day  con- 
sider it,  in  connexion  with  the  first. 

The  words  of  the  proclamation  are  to  this  purpose; 
"  That  whereas  they  did  appoint  a  general  fast  to  be  kept 
through  this  kinsdom,  for  imploring  the  blessine  and  i>ro- 
tection  of  Almighty  Ood  in  the  preservation  of  his  majes- 
ty's sacred  person,  and  prosperi^  to  his  arms,  both  at  land 
and  sea,  which  hath  been  observed  accordingly;  and  for- 
asmuch as  it  hath  pleased  Almighhr  God,  of  his  infinite 
goodness,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  humbly  and  devoutly 
ofiered  up  to  him,  to  grant  to  the  forces  of  his  majesty, 
and  his  allies,  so  great  success  in  the  taking  of  the  town 
and  castle  of  Namur:  they  do  therefore,  adoring  the  Di- 
vine goodness,  appoint*this  day,"  Ac. 

Now,  according  to  the  observation  that  is  justly  made 
here,  that  God  hath  made  the  event  to  correspond  so  far 
unto  prayer,  I  have,  as  hath  been  already  said,  determined 
to  insist  upon  the  second  Terse  in  coimexion  with  the  fi)l- 
lowing,  wnich  run  thus ;  "  That  thy  way  may  be  known 
upon  earth,  thy  saving  health  among  all  nations.  Let  the 
people  praise  thee,  O  God !  let  all  the  people  praise  thee." 
Whereas  on  that  day  of  public  fast,  I  considered  the  second 
verse,  in  connexion  with  the  first ;  ;he  words  of  which  are 
theee :  "  God  be  merciful  unto  us  and  bless  us,  and  cause 
his  face  to  shine  unon  us ;  that  th>  way  may  be  laiown  upon 
earth,  thy  sayin£[  nealth  among  afi  nations.'' 

It  was  widi  this  design  that  such  mercy  was  petitioned 
for ;  or  that  QoA  would  be  merciful  unto  us.  ana  bless  us, 
and  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  us.  Whicn  expressions, 
relating  to  a  commtmity  of  people,  and  their  public  afiairs, 
import  favourable  aspects  of  Providence  upon  such  a 
people,  and  such  afiairs;  and  that  such  requests  were 
made,  and  such  mercy  supplicated  for  ^om  heaven,  with 
this  design,  that  Gfod's  way  may  be  known  upon  earth, 
his  saving  health  among  all  nations.  As  this  was  the  end 
and  design  of  prayer,  so  the  prospect,  the  expectation,  and 
hope  hereof,  is  made  the  great  inducement,  as  well  as  the 
spring  and  source  of  praise.  And  what  we  aim  at  or  s^k 
for,  is,  that  all  people  may  every  Vhere  praise  God ;  that 
all  nations  may  be  glad  and  sing  for  joy,  because  he  will 
^' judge  the  people  righteously,  and  govern  the  nations 
upon  earth.'*^ 

By  the  way  of  God  we  are  to  tmderstand,  the  course  ol 
his  economy  in  governing  the  world;  but  especially  (as 
the  expressions  connected  with  it  show)  as  it  refers  to  the 
salvation  of  men.  What  our  translation  reads  in  two 
words,  '* saving  health;"  is  but  one  in  the  Hebrew  text, 

tiona  of  that  lone  Nicn.  But  though  tbe  ftitHfeatioas.  bodi  in  stnn«tli  and  in 
tin  extent  of  tbe  ontwirka,  were  double  to  what  they  had  been,  when  the 
French  took  the  plaee  t  yet  Kihf  WilUm.  after  a  abort,  siege,  retook  fliat  fan 
portant  town  and  ibitiesa.  in  the  Hgwof  a  fanpM  thouand  French,  eom- 
manded  by  Um  frmous  Mait«chal  ViUeioy :  wUdi,  as  the  fiwMnentioMd  hisr 
torian  aays,  was  reckoned  otw  of  tbBgTMtMi  aetiona  of  the  king^  hfc ;  and 
tadeadToM  of  tha  gieatart  in  the  wboto  Uilorj  of  war. 
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mUvaiitm,  And  we  know  that  from  the  same  word  comes 
that  name  Jesus,  ^ven'io  Uie  great  and  eminent  Saviour; 
who  by  a  known  and'  elegant  metonymy,  is  hereupon 
again  and  again  in  Scripture  called  God's  salvation^  And 
judicious  expositors  undesstand  this  to  be  the  highest  in- 
tendment and  ultimate  meaning  of  these  very  words ; 
that  Christ,  and  Gtod's  design  of  saving  sinners  m  and  by 
him,  may  be  more  known  in  the  world.  And  therefore, 
takinff  the  foregoing  supplication  as  (  now  state  it,  con- 
nected with  the  resoived  duty  of  praising  Gkxl,  and  the 
invitation  of  all  to  a  general  concurrence  herein ;  and  we 
have  a  sufficient  ground  for  that  observation,  which  I  shall 
now  recommend  to  you  as  the  theme  and  subject  of  our 
present  discourse, 

That  our  souls  shoukl  be  greatly  enlarged  and  highly 
raised  in  praising  Qod  for  successes,  and  for  favourable 
aspects  as  to  our  public  affairs,  from  the  hope,  that  thereby 
divine  knowledge  may  more  generally  be  difitiaed  and 
spread  in  the  world.    I  shall,  in  speaki^  to  this, 

I.  Briefly  show  you  what  I  mean  by  dvine  knowledge. 

II.  Show  you,  that  such  means  as  are  here  intimated ; 
to  wit,  the  successes  and  favourable  aspects  of  providence, 
with  relation  to  the  public  affairs  of  such  as  profess  the 
name  of  Gkxl,' and  design  to  serve  his  interest  in  the 
world,  have  a  tendency  to  the  spreading  of  such  divine 
Jcnowledge  among  men.    And, 

III.  I  wall  show,  that  the  hope  and  expectation  hereof 
is  a  very  proper,  and  should  be  the  principal,  spring  of  our 
praises  for  such  successes,  and  favounile  aspects  upon 
our  oommon  affairs.  And  so  make  application  of  ail,  as 
time  will  allow. 

I.  I  shall  briefly  show  yon,  what  is  here  intended  by 
divine  knowledge.  That  is  tru]y  called  such  knowledge, 
whose  object,  and  whose  author,  and  whose  nature  are  di- 
vine. And  such  I  mean  that  to  be, which  I  now  speak  of; 
and  shall  open  to  you  in  the  terms  of  the  text 

1.  For  the  object  of  it;  namely,  God's  way,  and  his  sal- 
vation. .  The  way  of  God,  as  I  told  ^ou,  is  his  economy, 
or  coucse  of  dispensations  in  governing  the  world.  And 
that  takes  in  both  religion  and  righteousness  together,  ob- 
jectively considered;  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion, 
and  of  all  that  men  do  mntnally  owe  to  one  another. 
And  we  find  that  both  are  intended  here  in  this  context. 
That  the  general  spreading  of  religion  and  righteousness 
is  designed  and  aimed  at.  (with  the  desire  and  expectation 
of  which  the  Psalmist's  heart  is  so  much  taken  up,)  yon 
may  see  from  the  seventh  verse,  which  concludes  the 
psalm.  "  God  shall  bless  us,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
shall  fear  him."  This  shall  be  the  consequence  of  his 
saving  us ;  his  givinf[  us  success,  or  his  making  his  face  to 
shine  upon  us ;  that  is,  that  as  he  blesseth  us,  men  shall 
more  and  more  be  induced  to  bless  him.  That  expression, 
"  the  fear  of  God,"  is,  you  know,  a  paraphrase  or  true  re- 
ligion: not  only  religion  in  general  towards  God,  but  even 
such  reli^on  as  hath  its  foundation  in  Christ,  the  Saviour 
and  Mediator  between  God  and  men.  And  this  seems  to 
be  here  intended  in  the  words  of  the  text,  "  That  thy  way 
may  be  known  upon  earth,  thy  saving  health  amoog  all 
nations."  There  can  be  no  such  thinf  as  religion  in  the 
world  at  all,  which  is  not  founded  in  tne  hope  of  mercy, 
as  the  spring  and  fountain;  and  of  feal  felicity,  as  the 
end,  that  all  shall  result  into  at  last.  There  could  be  no 
more  religion  upon  earth,  than  in  hell,  if  there  were  no 
hope  of  salvatimi.  Men  would  bat  have  the  religion  of 
devils,  or  fear  God  with  a  fear  of  horror.  For  the  devils 
are  said  to  believe  there  is  one  God,  and  tremble,  Upicwi,) 
that  is,  gnash  their  teeth ^ for  horror,  James  ii.  19.  They 
tremble  to  thii^k  there  is  a  power  superior  to  them,  which 
they  cannot  overcome;  and  that  will  take  a  just  and 
eternal  revenge  upon  them,  for  their  insolent  rdbelUon  and 
wickedness. 

It  is  then  the  knowledge  of  God's  salvaticm,  that  giveth 
a  rise  and  spring  to  religion ;  and  without  this,  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  true  religion  in  the  world.  But  then 
also,  that  righteousness  is  comprehended  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  object  of  this  knowledge,  as  well  as  religion, 
appears  from  the  same  context ;  *' Let  the  nations  be  glad 
and  sing  for  joy,  for  thou  shalt  judge  the  people  righteously, 
and  govern  the  nations  upon  earth,"  ver.  4.  As  God,  by 
ihe  (fiqpensation  of  the  everlasting  tiospel,  requires  and 


teaches  us  to  live  righteously,  as  well  as  godly;  so  doth 
that  knowledge,  which  he  ingenerates  and  worketh  in  the 
minds  of  men,  (wherever  that  teaching  is  efficacious,)  pro- 
duce righteousness  towards  one  another  as  well  as  religion 
towards  God.  Both  these  I  take  therefore  to  be  compre- 
hended toother,  in  the  object  of  this  knowledge ;  ana  so 
far  it  is  divine.    And, 

3.  It  is  divine  also  with  respect  to  the  author  of  this 
knowledge.  The  promise  in  the  new  covenant,  which 
God  said  he  would  make  with  his  people,  and  which  is  the 
connective  bond  of  all  that  are  his  people  indeed,  is  this; 
that  they  should  be  all  taught  of  Goo.    The  passage  is 

a  noted  u-om  Jeremiah^  chap,  xxxi  33, 34.  by  the  apostle  to 
le  Hebrews ;  chap.  viii.  10, 11.  "  For  thiis  is  the  cove- 
nant that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel  after  those 
days,  saith  the  Lord :  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  mind, 
and  write  them  in  tneir  hearts,  and  I  will  be  to  them  a 
God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people.  And  they  shall 
not  teach  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his 
brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord;  for  all  shall  know  me 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest."  And  indeed  if  that  were 
not  designed  and  meant,  we  could  not  give  a  reasonable 
account,  why  this  should  be  made  the  matter  of  request  and 
Supplication  to  him,  that  his  way  might  be  known  upon 
earth,  his  salvation  among  all  nations.  But  thongh  this  is 
a  knowledge  to  be  taught  and  given  by  God  himself,  yet 
he  useth  means  in  order  thereto.  But  by  how  much  the 
more  overpowering  his  influences  are,  and  by  how  much 
the  brighter  and  more  penetrating  his  light  is,  in  begetting 
this  knowledge,  so  much  the  less  doth  the  instrumentality 
of  the  means  appear  herein,  and  God  is  seen  in  it  so  much 
the  more.    And  then. 

3.  The  nature  of  tnis  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  object 
and  the  author  of  it,  must  be  understood  to  be  divine  too: 
inasmuch  as  it  is  plainly  intimated  to  be  efficacious  and 
transforming  knowledge,  so  as  to  make  the  subject  like  the 
object ;  that  is,  so  as  to  make  men  appear  like  so  many 
representations  of  God  himself  in  this  world ;  with  respect 
to  their  holiness  towards  himself,  and  mutual  love,  equity, 
and  righteousness  one  towards  another.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  his  writing  his  law  in  their  heart.  For  whereas 
his  law  IS  all  gathered  up  (as  it  is  by  our  LcM-d  himself) 
into  this  double  summary  oi  loving  God  with  all  our  hearts 
and  souls,  our  minds  and  strength,  and  loving  our  neigh- 
bours as  ourselves ;  to  have  this  divine  knowledge,  in  truth 
and  reality,  is  to  have  it  so  efficaciously  operative,  as  to 
transform  tne  very  soul  into  this  twofold  love ;  and  so  ac- 
cordin£[ly  to  frame  this  world  and  the  minds  of  men  every 
where  into  compositions  of  love  towards  God,  as  the  su- 
preme good,  and  towards  one  another,  in  obedience  and 
subordination  to  him.  And  this  is  that  divine  knowledge, 
which  the  taxt  and  context  do  manifestly  intend.    But, 

II.  We  are  to  show  you  how  successes,  and  the  favour- 
able aspects  of  providence,  relating  to  the  public  affairs  of 
those  who  profess  his  name  and  espouse  ms  interest,  tend 
to  propagate  such  knowled^  as  this  in  the  world :  that  is, 
according  to  the  expression  m  the  text,  to  make  it  universal 
so  as  that  God's  way  may  be  known  in  all  the  earth,  and 
his  salvation  unto  ail  oations;  and  that  trae  religion,  and 
the  fear  of  Gtod,  may  take  place  unto  the  utmost  ends  of 
the  earth,  according  to  the  conclusion  of  the  psalm.  And 
when  we  behold  God  in  such  favourable  aspects  and  ap- 
pearances, how  much  does  the  hope  revive,  and  rise  in  our 
souls,  that  this  shall  be  the  final  issue  of  things !  namely, 
that  God  shall  be  thus  known  in  all  the  earth  so  as  to  Se 
every  where  worshipped,  and  subdue  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  his  eoual.  nuld,  and  merciful  government.  I  shall 
proceed  here  by  tnese  two  steps : — 1.  I  shall  take  notice  to 
yon,  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  hope  for  this 
end ;  and,  3. — That  we  may  observe  an  aptituae  in  such 
means  to  subserve  it. 

1.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  hope  for  this  end ; 
as  a  thing,  which  God  ultimately  has  in  design,  and  will 
effect.  We  find  several  unaccomplished,  prophetical 
scriptures  of  this  import,  as  that  "  The  earth  shall  be  frdl 
of  the  knowledge  of  toe  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas," 
Isa.  xi.  9.  And  so  operative  will  be  this  knowledge,  that 
besides  the  impressions  of  religion  which  it  shall  make 
upon  the  souls  of  men  God-ward,  it  shall  also  impress  a 
universal  peaceableness  and  righteousness  upon  men's 
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minds,  towards  one  another;  so  a;$  that  mat  shall  gene- 
mllj  agree  to  "  beat  their  swords  into  plough-shares,  and 
th  ir  spears  into  pruning-hooks :  nation  shall  not  lift  np 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more,"  Isa.  ii.  4.  Such  will  be  the  powerful  efficacy  of 
this  Divine  knowledge,  that  it  shall  transform  the  world 
into  love  and  kindness,  benignity  and  goodness  j  as  God 
himself  is  love,  and  the  supreme  and  all-comprehending 


And  we  see  also  a  passage  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
which  hath  a  more  particular  reference  unto  Christ :  *'  Be- 
hold my  servant  whom  I  uphold :  mine  elect  in  whom  mv 
soul  delighteth ;  I  have  put  my  Spirit  upon  him.  he  shall 
bring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall  not  cry, 
nor  ufi  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street. 
A  braisea  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax 
shall  he  not  quench :  he  shall  bring  forth  judgment  unto 
truth"  (unto  victory  it  is  read  in  the  New  Testament. 
Matt.  xii.  ao.)  "  He  shall  not  fail,  nor  be  discouraged,  till 
he  have  set  iadgment  in  the  earth ;  and  the  isles  shall  wait 
for  his  law,"  Isa.  xlii.  1—5.  How  far  we  are  concerned 
in  that  I  shaU  not  insist  to  show ;  though  many  have  made 
their  observations  upon  that  expression  of  the  isles  wait- 
ing for  his  law,  ana  applied  it  to  these  islands  that  lie  so 
near  to  one  another,  and  wherein  we  are  scMhuch  con- 
cerned. This  however  was  a  thing  to  be  gradaally  done, 
bat  vithal  it  was  to  be  certainly  and  surely  done ;  name- 
ly, that  juc^gment  should  at  length  be  set  by  him  in  the 
eaith.  This  expression  plainly  imports  the  universality 
of  the  effect,  ana  not  as  if  it  were  this  or  that  single  spot, 
to  which  such  an  effect  was  t*  be  confined ;  though,  in 
strictness  of  speech,  if  it  were  any  where  known  m  the 
world,  it  would  be  known  or  set  m  the  earth.  But  that 
cannot  be  the  design  of  the  expression  as  it  is  generally 
explained ;  but  that  the  earth  m  general  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  this  great  effect:  and  the  expressions,  though  they 
are  wont  to  be  applied  to  the  case  of  particular  souls,  yet 
they  have  a  more  diffusive  applicableness,  which  is  not 
to  be  overlooked.  "  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break, 
and  the  smokinj^  flax  shall  he  not  quench."  A  meiosU  is 
acknowledged  in  these  words ;  the  meaning  of  which  is. 
that  he  shall  be  so  far  {torn  bruising  the  reea,  that  he  shall  | 
strengthen  it;  he  shall  be  so  far  from  quenching,  that  he 
shall  more  and  more  inflame,  the  smolnng  flue.  This,  I 
say,  besides  its  being  particularly  applicable  to  the  case  of 
indiridual  persons,  must  be  understood  also  to  have  a  ge- 
neral reference  to  the  state  of  the  Christian  interest.  That 
thoogh  it  be  low  and  languishing,  and  many  times  like  a 
braised  reed,  or  a  little  smoking  flax.  wHere  the  Are  is 
ready  to  expire  and  go  out,  yet  it  shall  not  be.  That 
braised  reea  shall  grow  stronger,  and  that  smoking  flax 
shall  be  blown  np  into  aflame ;  and  so  will  go  further  and 
farther  on,  till  the  efl^t  shall  measure  with  the  earth,  and 
have  no  other  confines  and  limits  than  that;  till  he  shaU 
set  judgment  in  the  earth,  and  have  wrought  that  general 
tnnsformation  in  the  world,  that  all  eyes  shall  see  the 
salvation  of  God. 

And  when  we  are  told  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (ii.  45.)  of 
the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  that 
should  become  a  mountain  and  fill  the  earth;  I  think 
there  is  nothing  in  any  time  or  a^e  hitherto  past,  that  can 
answer  the  import  of  such  a  .saving  as  that  is.  This  is  a 
work  yet  to  be  done,  and  therefore  yet  in  great  pa  it  to  be 
hoped  for ;  that  that  stone  Christ,  Christianity,  his  reli- 
gi«n  diffused,  and  spread  among  all  nations  oi  the  earth, 
bf  an  almighty  Spirit  poured  forth  upon  all,  shall  be  so 
great  a  mountain,  as  to  measure  with  the  world,  and  to 
fin  all  the.  earth.  But  I  know  nothing  as  yet  done,  t^at 
answers  the  import  of  so  great  a  Word  or  prophecy,  as 
this  is. 

Moreover,  we  are  told  that  upon  the  sounding  of  the  se- 
Vbith  trumpet  (which  most  agree  hath  not  been  sounded 
yet)  all  the  Kingdoms  of  Uu's  world  are  to  be  the  kingdoms 
of  oar  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  Rev.  xi.  15.  And  this  will 
be  in  answer  to  what  was  predicted  long  before,  in  the 
«rcand  Psalm.  Ask  of  me  and  \  will  give  thee  the  heathen 
for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  thy  possession,  Psal.  ii.  8.  So  that  as  to  the  end  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  hope  for  it,  which  I  pro- 
pesed  to  represent  to  yon  in  the  first  place. 


S.  We  may  also  discern  an  aptitude  in  such  means,  as 
we  speak  of,  to  serve  this  end :  tlttt  is,  Fhen  there  are  fa- 
▼ovTable  aroects  of  providence  ^n  (ho^  that  espouse  the 
interest  of  God  in  the  world ;  in  opposition  to  tne  irreli- 
gion,  the  anti-christianity,  and  the  unrighteousness,  that 
obtam  therein,  and  too  generally  take  place.  By  the  ccm- 
sideration  of  several  thmgs  that  concur,  yon  may  discern 
an  aptness  in  such  means  to  serve  this  end.   As  consider, 

(1.)  That  the  minds  of  men  do  naturally  sink  into  athe- 
ism, or  irreligion  and  a  deep  oblivion  of  Gfod,  when  things 
run  on  in  one  course  and  tenor  with  a  still,  uninterrnptel 
stream.  Nothing  is  plainer,  or  more  obvious.  Because, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  this  day,  the  course  of 
nature  hath  been  so  constant,  steady,  and  uniform;  there- 
fore men  have  been  apt  to  say,  "  where  is  the  promise  of 
his  coming  1"  3  Pet.  lii.  4.  And  so  when  tho  series  of 
providehce  is  generally  equal  to  itself,  or  because  men 
nave  no  changes,  therefore  they  fear  not  God,  Psal.  Iv.  19. 

(3.)  GK>d  hath  himself  declared,  that  in  such  a  case  as 
this  he  will  be  knownby  the  judgments  which  he  executes, 
Psal.  ix.  16.  And  when  they  are  judgments  of  such  a 
kind,  as  to  ensnare  men  in  the  works  of  their  own  hands, 
(to  use  the  following  words,)  and  when  men's  violent  do- 
ings are  turned  upon  their  own  pates,  the  Lord  is  then 
known  by  the  judgments  which  he  executes.  I  know  not 
the  Lord,  (said  Pharaoh,  Exod.  v.  3.)  neither  will  I  ob^ 
his  voice ;  but  by  judgment  upon  judgment,  and  plague 
upon  plague,  he  made  him  know  hiiu  before  he  had  done 
with  him.  He  could  at  len^h  say,  '*  The  Lord  fighteth 
for  Israel,  against  the  Egyptians,"  Exod.  xiv.  35. 

(3.)  Men  are  more  confirmed  m  their  atheism,  or  in  un- 
due thoughts  of  God,  (which  comes  upon  the  matter  all  to 
one,)  when  the  course  of  providenite  seems  to  favour  un« 
riofhteousness;  or  to  run  counter  to  a  righteous  cause. 
Then  it  is  that  they  say,  '*  God  hath  forsaken  the  earth ; 
and  if  there  be  any  God  at  all,  he  is  surely  a  God  that  ta- 
keth  pleasure  in  wickedness ;  he  liketh  our  violence,  oar 
injurious  and  wrongful  dealing  to  mankind^  and  even  to 
them,  who  call  themselves  after  his  name."  Thus  because* 
judgment,  upon  men's  works  of  that  kind,  is  not  speedily 
executed,  therefore  are  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  fhlly 
set  in  them  to  do  evil,  Eccles.  viii.  11.  For  they  say, 
"  Tush !  God  seeth  not,  neither  is  there  any  knowledge  in 
the  Most  Highj"  as  such  men  are  brought  in  speaking  m 
the  tenth  and nmety-fourth  Psalms:  that  is,  this  is  repre- 
sented as  the  sense  of  their  hearts,  which  to  him,  who  reads 
the  sense,  inomediately  impressed  upon  the  mind,  is  equal 
to  speaking;  for  he  doth  not  need  that  they  should  put  it 
into  words.    God  reads  it  as  it  lieth  there.    But  then, 

(4.)  When  the  course  and  tenor  of  providence  in  these 
respects  alter^  it  tends  both  to  revive  and  rectify  the  no- 
tions of  God  m  the  minds  of  men ;  I  mean,  when  it  alters 
so  as  to  animadvert  upon  manifest  and  palpable  unright- 
eousness and  iniquity  in  the  world,  and  to  favour  a  right- 
eous cause. 

This,  I  say,  tends  to  revive  the  notions  of  God  in  the 
minds  of  men ;  for  every  body,  in  his  distress,  is  apt  to 
think  of  God.  There  are  certain  semina^  certain  pnnci- 
ples  of  natural  religion  in  the  minds  of  all ;  which,  though 
some  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  quite  to  eradicate,  yet  they 
can  never  quite  do  it ;  nature  is  too  hard  for  them ;  but 
those  principles  that  they  cannot  extingaish,  they  make  a 
shift  to  lay  asleep.  Lust  is  too  strong  for  light.  A  pro- 
pension  to,  and  a  resolution  of,  being  wicked,  are  for  the 
most  part  victorious,  generally  governing  in  the  minds  of 
men ;  so  as  that  the  truths  they  hold,  they  hold  in  unright- 
eonsness,  Rom.  i.  18.  But  affliction,  and  the  cross  ren- 
counters of  proviiJence,  revive  the  sleeping  principles  of 
religion ;  which  are  bound  up  in  a  torfhd  and  stupifyinff 
state.  Men  begin  to  bethink  themselves,  when  they  find 
themselves  in  perplexity  and  distress.  And  when  the  wise 
man  in  Ecclesia.stes  (cnap.  vii.  14.)  bids  us  in  the  day  of 
adversity  to  consider,  he  $peaks  according  to  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  thing ;  because  there  will  be  a  greater 
aptitude  in' the  minds  of  men  to  consider,  when  things  are 
adverse  to  them,  and  run  quite  contrary  to  their  inclina- 
tion.   And, 

The  notion  of  a  God  is  not  only  hereby  revived,  but  in 
some  measure  rectified  too.  They,  whe  before  thought 
God  did  coontenance  their  way,  now  find,  that  this  was  a 
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wedi,  infirm  mgameaai,  and  that  it  proves  no  snch  thing. 
They  cannot  now  any  mrther  satisfy  themseWes,  that  that 
Deity  Twhieh  they  cannot  altogether  disimagine)  is  (bt 
vonnble  to  nnrighteonsness ;  bat  that  if  there  be  a  Qod, 
he  is  such  a  one,  to  whom  rifht  and  wrong  are  not  indif- 
ferent things.    They  begin,  I  say^  to  apprehend  so  now. 

An  ungodly  fhtme  and  disposition  or  spirit  had  obtain- 
ed, to  a  very  great  degree,  amonsst  Joseph's  brethren ;  bat 
when  they  meet  with  a  series  of  cross  providences^  these 
remind  them,  of  their  unriffhteoos  dealing  with  their  bro- 
ther :  the  thoughts  of  which  had  sle^t  wim  them  l(mg,  but 
now  they  revive ;  and  tney  now  begin  to  retam  to  a  right 
mind  concerning  that  very  matter.  But  what  comes  near- 
er oar  case  is  that  Assyrian  tyrant. »  whO'  had  been  so 
long  the  plague  and  pest  of  the  world,  and  wrought  such 
a  oestruction  among  the  people  of  God.  When  provi- 
dence came  to  animadvert  upon  him.  and  he  lay  under 
Qod*s  rebukes  and  fVowns,  he  fancied  himself  a  beast ;  and 
became  like  one,  by  the  power  of  his  own  imagination,  (as 
that  is  most  likely  to  be  understood,^  till  he  was  capable  of 
understanding,  that  the  Most  Hign  did  rule  in  the  king- 
doms of  men,  and  give  and  dispose  of  them  as  he  thought 
fit,  Dan.  iv.  17.  And  as  I  noted  to  you  before,  Pharaoh 
would  not  know  Gk>d,  neither  obey  his  voice  to  let  Israel 

£^,  after  a  series  of  cross  providences  following  one  ano- 
er ;  till  at  length  he  saw  himself  surrounded  with  wa- 
ters, that  gave  a  safe  passage  to  the  Israelites,  but  a  con- 
tinual threatening  and  terror  to  him  and  his  army :  but 
when  he  found  their  chariot-wheels  taken  off.  he  cried  out, 
"  Now  we  must  all  flv,  Gkxl  is  fighting  for  the  Israelites." 
Then  he  bethought  himself  of  a  Gkxi,  who  did  not  like 
such  a  course  as  his  was  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  over 
a  people  more  righteous  than  nimself. 

Not  that  we  are  to  think,  that  successes  and  favourable 
aspects  of  providence  are  themselves,  and  considered  apart, 
a  measure  of  right  and  wrcmg,  in  the  world.  That  can  by 
no  means  agree  with  what  we  have  supposed  already. 
There  are  the  greatest  variations  of  providence  imagina- 
ble, but  there  cannot  be  variations  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong :  for  what  is  right,  always  will  be  right ;  and  what 
is  wrong,  will  always  be  wrong.  But  supposing  that  a 
cause  be  in  itself  manifestly  rignteous  on  the  one  hand, 
and  nnrighteous  on  the  other;  (which  may  be  known  by 
other  measures,)  then  providence  falling  in  with  that 
which  in  itself  is  i^arently  right,  revives  and  strengthens 
the  arorehension  of  snch  a  Deity,  as  approves  of  that  which 
is  right  and  equal,,  and  disapproves  the  contrary.  And  so 
it  tends  at  once,  as  I  proposed  to  show,  both  to  revive  and 
rectify  the  thoughts  of  dod.    And  hereupon, 

(5.5  The  great  commotions  of  nations,  when  the  world 
hath  oeen  lon^  before  in  a  deep  dream,  and  a  drowsy  sleep, 
taking  no  notice  of  Qod  that  rules  the  world,  and  governs 
the  kmgdoms  of  men :  when,  I  say,  there  are  great  agitar 
tions;  ootUsions  of  interests,  and  concussions  of  nations; 
nation  dashing  against  nation ;  if  in  this  case  an  apparent- 
ly righteous  cause  receiyes  countenance,  and  is  under  fa- 
vourable aspects  from  heaven,  Qod  comes  to  be  a  great 
deal  more  thought  of  in  the  world  than  he  was.  He  is  then 
also  thought  to  oe  snch,  as  indeed  he  is;  a  God  who  takes 
not  pleasure  in  wickedness,  nor  approves  of  unjust  or  un- 
righteous practices,  thoagn  he  may  have  forborne,  and 
spared  those  for  a  time  that  used  them.  But  further,  when 
hereupon  the  thoughts  of  God  are  revived,  and  rectified 
in  any  measure  in  the  minds  of  men,  they  become  so  much 
the  more  susceptible  of  superadded  revelation  from  him; 
such  as  that  which  is  contained  in  the  Scripture.  For  it 
is  to  no  purpose,  when  the  world  is  generally  atheistical, 
and  have  either  buried  the  notion  of  a  God,  or  perverted 
it,  so  as  that  to  think  there  is  a  God.  or  that  there  is  none, 
is  all  one  with  them ;  it  is,  I  say,  to  little  or  no  purpose  for 
men  to  go  up  and  down  among  such  persons,  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  with  a  Bible;  for  they  disbelieve  such  a 
kind  of  Deity  as  that  book  reveals.  But  if  the  thoughts  of 
God  be  recovered  and  rectified  in  the  minds  of  men,  they 
are  a  great  deal  more  susceptible  of  superadded  revelation , 
from  heaven.    And  especially. 

f6.)  If  that  revelation  be,  as  that  of  the  Gk)spel  is,  a  reve- 
lation of  graee.    For  when  God  hath  discovered  himself 
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by  terrible  things ;  being  displeased  with  the  wickedness, 
the  atheism,  the  irreligion,  the  unrighteousness  of  men  is 
this  world ;  if  then  there  be  a  discovery  of  his  reconcil^ 
abieness,  of  his  willingness,  or  readiness  to  be  at  peace 
with  the  world;  in  what  a  preparation  may  the  minds  of 
men  be  supposed  to  be  to  receive  such  a  doctrine,  as  that 
of  the  Christian  religion  I  a  discovery  of  God  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  to  himself.  Do  but  observe,  there- 
fore, that  mediod  of  representing  the  great  Chnstian  doc- 
trine of  the  Gk>spel,  of  free  justmcation  by  faith  in  Jesos 
Christ,  which  the  apostle  takes  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. He  begins  it  with  the  discovery  of  the  general  wick- 
edness of  the  Gentile  world,  and  afterwards  of  the  Jews. 
As  to  the  former  he  saith.  The  wrath  of  GK)d  is  revealed 
from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness,  and  unrighteousness 
of  men,  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  Rom.L 
18.  And  what  is  all  this  for  7  It  is  all  to  prepare  and 
make  way  for  the  revelation  of  grace.  We  nave  proved, 
saith  he,  ooth  Jew  and  Gentile  to  be  under  sin ;  and  there- 
fore that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  reconciliation  to 
God  and  acceptance  with  him,  but  it  must  be  by  the  inter- 
vening righteousness  of  another*  And  so  nothing,  in  the 
way  of  means,  doth  so  dispose  the  minds  of  men  toreceire 
the  Gospel,  as  when  God,  m  the  methods  and  coarse  of  his 
providenaA|  doth  appear  terrible  against  wickedness,  the 
impiety  and  the  injustice  of  men :  nothing,  I  say,  in  point 
of  means  can  be  a  greater  preparation  for  the  diffusion  of 
the  grace  and  light  of  the  Go4)el,  and  the  more  ready  and 
suc<^^ul  spread  thereof.    And  I  add, 

(7.)  That  py  such  favourable  aspects  of  providence  npoa 
them  that  espouse  God's  interest  in  the  world,  the  great 
obstructers  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  come  to  be  debili- 
tated, and  that  power  of  theirs  weakened,  and  retrenched; 
by  wnich  they  opposed  to  the  utmost  the  diffusing  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  spreading  the  knowledge  of  God :  making  it 
their  business  as  much  as  possible  to  extirpate  that  reJi- 

S'on,  which  godly  souls  do  so  much  desire  to  see  spread  in 
e  earth.  When  the  providence  of  Gtod  doth  animadvert 
on  snch,  as  make  it  their  business  to  destroy  true  religion 
out  of  the  earth;  so  as  that  instead  of  its  being  known  in 
all  nations  it  shall  not  be  known  any  longer  in  their  own, 
as  far  as  it  is  in  their  power  to  eztermmate  it :  b  when 
such,  I  say,  are  animaaverted  upon,  every  eye  seeth  how 
this  tends  to  prepare,  and  make  wav  for,  the  freer  difib- 
sion  of  the  Gospel  light  and  knowledge  among  men.  For 
they  that  woula  do  such  a  thing  as  root  out  true  religion 
out  of  their  own  nation,  to  be  sure  would  be  far  from  let- 
tinff  it  spread  in  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and,  if  it  were  in 
thedr  own  power,  there  should  be  no  such  thing  in  the 
world  at  all.  Thus  it  appears  that  favourable  events 
to  those  who  espouse  God's  mterest,  tend  to  remove  olsta- 
cles  out  of  the  way  to  the  difiusion  of  true  religion,  and  to 
promote  the  propag|ation  of  it  in  the  earth.  I  therefore 
come  now  to  show,  in  the 

III.  Place,  That  the  hope  of  this  issue  and  end  should 
animate  mightily  our  praises,  and  be  the  principal  gronnd 
of  thanksgiving  unto  God  for  such  successes  and  favoar- 
able  aspects  of  providence  upon  them,  who  espouse  his  in- 
terest in  the  world.  Thismightbe  many  waysmade  out,  and 
indeed  hj  such  means  as  are  most  evident  in  reason,  and 
most  intimate  to-the  very  essence  of  religion.  For  in  plain 
common  reason  it  appears,  that  the  creature  is  not  to  be 
his  own  end ;  much  less  are  we  to  suppose,  that  Qod  ioth 
such  and  such  things  for  the  creature  as  his  end.  He  that 
is  the  first,  must  be  the  last  in  all  things.  He  that  is  the 
author  of  all  things  must  be  the  end  of  all  things.  All  this 
is  plain  to  common  reason.  And  if  yoa  go  into  the  deeper 
inwards  of  religion,  which  are  nearly  allied  to  ^nuine  utd 
rectified  reason,  nothing  is  plainer,  than  that  this  is  groiad- 
ed  in  those  great  things  of^religion,  which  are  most  essen- 
tial to  it.  Self-denial,  for  instance ;  I  do  not  pray  to,  lor 
S raise  God  upon  m^r  own  account.  so*much  as  opon  liv 
'or  if  I  be  a  Christian,  if  I  be  a  disciple  of  Chnst,  I  ua 
taught  to  abandon  myself,  to  nullify  myself,  and  all  iOt- 
rests  and  designs  of  mine,  further  than  as  they  fall  in  with 
his,  an4  are  subservient  thereunto.  It  is  that  which  be^ 
agreeth  with  that  great  essential  principle  of  all  religion, 
the  love  of  God,  which  is  the  noblest  of  all.    By  h^w 
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Buck  tlie  more  I  love  Gtod,  by  so  mach  the  more  is  my 

heart  raised  in  praises,  when  1  find  evento  to  hiqppen  that 
hftve  snj  tendency  to  promote  his  glory ;  and  to  make  him 
more  known,  feared,  loved,  and  honoured  in  the  world. 
And,  to  speak  snmmarily  unto  this  matter,  do  bat  con- 
ader  these  two  things;  which  we  may  superadd  to  all  the 

1.  That  we  ought  to  praise  God  for  mercies,  for  tiie  same 
nuoD  that  we  pray  for  them.  But  we  are  not  to  pray  for 
them  ultimately  for  ourselves,  but  for  God;  that  they  may 
serve  the  interest  of  his  glory,  and  be  the  means  of  dinhsing 
the  knowledge  of  him  in  the  earth.  It  is  not  a  real  glory 
that  can  he  wrought  out  for  him;  but  it  is  manifestative 
elor^r ;  which  stands  in  his  bein?  known  and  aclmowledged 
bf  his  creatures,  the  works  of  his  hands,  and  so  much  the 
more  bjr  how  much  the  more  general  it  is.  I  have  said  we 
ue  to  give  thanks  for  mercies,  upon  the  same  terms  that 
ve  are  to  pray  for  them.  And  how  we  are  to  do  that,  we 
are  tapght  bv  that  method  of  prayer  which  our  Lord  him- 
self directed;  in  which  the  first  thing  petitioned  for,  is, 
"  Hallowed  be  thy  name,"  Matt  vi  9.  And  that  God  may 
be  glorified,  is  the  thing  which  is  to  be  first  in  our  eye  and 
dengn.  It  ought  to  be  so  in  our  seeking  mercies  from  him; 
and  consequently  it  ought  to  be  so  in  our  rendering  ac- 
knowledgments and  praises  to  him,  for  his  kindness  and 
mercies.   And  again, 

3.  We  oufifht  to  praise  God  for  mercies,  for  the  same 
wason  for  which  we  are  to  apprehend  he  bestoweth  them*. 
Bm  it  is  plain  he  bestoweth  them  not  for  our  sakes,  but 
j^own,/*Not  for  your  sakes  do  I  this,  saith  the  Lord 
God,  be  it  known  unto  vou:  be  ashamed  and  confounded 
fiff  TOOT  own  ways,  O  house  of  Israel,"  Ezek.  xxxvi.  33. 
1  do  not  do  these  things  on  your  account,  but  for  my 
own  name's  sake ;  that  my  name  may  be  known  among 
Ac  heathen,  and  that  the  world  may  more  generally  ao- 
taiowledgc  me  to  be  God." 

And  according  as  things  have  this  tendency  and  design, 
» let  oar  praises  be  directed,  this  day,  upon  the  same  m 
docement,  and  from  this  same  spring;  namely,  the  hope 
thai  God's  ways  shall  be  known  upon  earth,  and  his  sal- 
ration  onto  aU  nations;  and  that  the  present  favourable 
aspects  of  providence  will  some  way  contribute  hereunto, 
w  ihey  hare  this  tendency  and  design.  If  we  do  not  con- 
sider the  matter  so,  we  disparage  our  own  victories,  when 
we  shonld  giwe  thanks  for  them;  we  make  them  little  and 
inconsiderable,  and  upon  the  whole  matter  to  have  nothing 
in  them.  For  abstracted  ftom  the  subserviency  in  such 
providences  to  the  interest  of  God,  and  religion,  and  right- 
woaiess  in  the  world,  I  pray  what  have  they  in  them  1  All 
goeth  for  nothine,  and  will  be  as  nothing  m  a  few  years. 
We  cannot  say  that  any  thing  is  truly  and  rationally  valu- 
tble,  that  runs  not  into  etemitv;  that  hath  not  a  look  to- 
iirte  an  everlasting  state  of  thmgs,  and  the  interest  of  that 
ongdom  that  shall  never  end.  When  the  world  passeth 
my,  and  all  the  lusts  thereof,  they  who  do  the  will  of 
God  abide  for  ever,  1  John  ii.  17.  It  simifieth*  very  little 
topaiticalar  persons  whether  they  be  nch,  or  poor,  for  a 
few  days,  here  in  this  world.  And  it  signifieth  as  little  to 
ttttions,  whether  their  condition  be  opulent  or  indigent ; 
vheiher  they  be  under  oppression,  or  m  a  state  of  liberty; 
It  signifiedi  little,  I  say,  when  it  is  considered,  that  these 
»e  replenished  with  inhabitants  made  for  eternity,  and  an 
ererlasting  state  of  things,  and  who  must  shortly  pass  into 
that  eternal  state.  Nothing  is  really,  or  upon  rational  ao- 
connts,  valuable  with  them,  but  what  carries  with  it  a  signi- 
fication of  good,  in  reference  to  eternity.  So  it  is  to  a 
person,  so  it  is  to  a  nation,  and  so  it  is  to  this  world  and 
^  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Therefore,  while  we  praise  God  for  the  favourable  as- 
pects of  his  piovidence,  which  have  such  a  tendency  as 
^QK,  generally  and  indefinitely  considered,  let  us  bring 
j»vn  fids  to  the  particular  case  before  us.  If  we  appre- 
«d  much  is  not  done  toward  this  great  end,  by  this  parr 
acnlar  instance  of  a  favourable  providence,  yet  considier 
this  as  a  part,  and  as  a  step  to  more.  And  in  order  to 
«cite  onr  praises  the  more,  to  heighten  them,  and  raise 
oarsplriKinthisduty  of  praising  God,  let  us,  Ipray,ro- 
P|«|at  to  ourselves  the  contrary  state  of  the  case,  even  as 
OQS  particuhur  thing  that  we  praise  God  for}  namely 
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his  preserving  the  life  of  our  king.  What,  if  we  had  been 
to  mourn  for  the  loss  of  him !  A  strong  hold  hath  also 
been  taken,  which  a  potent  army  came  to  relieve.  Sup- 
pose the  armies  had  fought:  suppose  the  army  that  came 
to  the  relief  of  Namur  had  been  victorious ;  and  suppose 
there  had  been  a  total  destruction  of  our  own ;  think  what 
the  dreadful  consequences  would  have  been  I  when,  in- 
stead of  having  the  knowledge  of  God  to  spread  farther  in 
the  world,  we  should  have  nad  violence  and  tyranny  in 
the  height  thereof  deluging  Europe  I  and  threatenimr  a 
deluge  as  general,  as  such  power  could  extend  unto  I  what 
hope  could  we  have  left  to  our  posterity,  that  they  should 
lonjp  enjoy  that  Gospel,  which  we  enjoy;  or  process  that 
religion  in  peace  which  we  profess  in  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity 1  I  say,  do  but  turn  the  tables ;  ana  consider  what  onr 
case  had  been,  if  it  were  stated  in  a  direct  contrariety  to 
what  it  is.  There  are  many  more  things  which  I  might 
have  said,  by  way  of  particular  use  of  tms  subject;  bat  at 
present  let  us  call  upon  God  for  a  blessing  upon  what  hath 
been  now  spoken. 


SERMON  Xn/ 
Joshua  xziv.  90l 

Ifyeforiohe  ike  Lord^  and  serve  sirange  gods,  then  he  wtU 
tumimd  do  you  kwrt,  and  consume  yott,  after  thai  he  hoik 
done  fou  good. 

Some  few  things  I  shall  offer  to  your  notice,  by  way  of 
introduction  to  what  I  intend  from, this  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture.   As  in  the  first  place, 

That  the  good  which  God  had  done  this  people,  he  was 
cenfessedly  the  Author  of  it.  He  not  only  was  really  and 
indeed  so;  but  he  was  owned  and  acknowledged  to  be  so. 
There  was  not  a  doubt  in  the  case.  It  was  a  thing  taken 
for  nanted,  and  which  every  one  would  own ;  that  all  th« 
ffood  which  had  been  done  to  them,  proceeded  only  firom 
Kinh  who  is  the  Author  of  all  eood.    And  again. 

That  the  good  wMch  he  did  for  this  people  was  very 
peciUiar,  such  as  he  had  then  done  for  no  people  beside. 
Ue  gave  his  testimonies  unto  Jacob,  his  statutes  and  his 
judgments  unto  Israel;  he  had  not  done  so  to  any  peofte, 
rs.  cxlvii.  19,  90.    Moreover, 

That  the  peculiarity  of  his  favourable  dispensation  to- 
wards them  was  resolvable  only  into  good  pleasure.  No 
other  account  could  be  given  of  it,  why  he  should  be  so 
particularly  favourable  to  that  people  above  other  people, 
than,  as  our  Lord  says  in  another  case,  '*  Even  so,  Father, 
for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight,"  Matt  xi.  96.  And 
lastly. 

That  though  the  destruction  threatened  unto  one  people, 
so  and  so  offending  against  goodness  and  mercv^  (loth  not 
import  the  certainty  of  such  an  event,  in  reference  to 
another  people,  offending  in  the  like  manner ;  yet  it  imports 
the  case  of  such  a  people  to  be  very  insecure,  and  that  they 
are  liable  to  the  same  destructive  seventies  and  consuming 
judgments,  as  if  they  had  been  the  people  immediately  and 
directly  threatened.  I  say  they  are  liable,  and  cannot 
reckon  themselves  entitlea  to  an  immunity  from  sudi 
destructive  judgments. 

These  things  Doing  premised,  the  ground  of  our  present 
diseouTse  will  lie  thus :  That  the  good  which  Qod  hath,  of 
mere  good  pleasure,  and  in  a  peculiar  distinguishing  way, 
done  for  a  nation,  leaveth  them  liable  if\  consuming 
judgments,  if  they  grossly  offend  God,  and  generally  revolt 
from  him.    In  speaking  to  t)iis.  I  shall, 

PmsT,  Give  you  the  state  of  this  truth,  generaUy,  and 
indefimtely  considered.    And  then. 

Secondly,  Speak  unto  it  with  special  application  tA 
our  own  case,  and  the  state  of  things  among  ourselves. 

Pniffr,  I  shall  give  you  the  stale  of  this  truth,  as  con 
sidered  more  indefinitely.  And  therein, — I.  Shall  considei 
that  good,  which  God  may  be  supposed  to  do  a  people, 
of  his  own  good  pleasure,  and  in  a  peculiar  way;  and— II 
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Their  liableness  unto  his  cot^ming  wrath,  npon  the  sap- 
position  here  pat;  that  is,  if  they  shoald  grossly  offend, 
and  generally  revolt  from  God,  or  rebel  against  him. 

L  Let  us  consider  the  good,  which  God  may  be  supposed 
to  do  such  or  such  a  people,  out  of  mere  good  pleasure. 
And  here  we  shall  consider,  in  what  respects  he  may  be 
supposed  to  do  a  nation  good,  and  also  upon  what 
accounts. 

1.  In  what  respects.  And  for  this  we  shall  take  our 
measure  from  what  we  find,  even  in  this  very  chapter,  in 
reference  to  the  people  of  ^rael.  The  chapter,  you  see. 
beffins  with  a  large  narrative  and  rehearsal  of  what  Qoa 
haid  done  for  them ;  and  it  is  well  worth  your  notice  and 
observation.  Yon  must  consider,  that  the  time  of  Joshua's 
leaving  them  was  now  at  hand.  He  was  apprehensive  of 
it,  and  therefore  gathers  the  princes  and  heads  of  the  tribes 
to  him  on  purpose  to  take  a  solemn  leave.  They  had  been 
under  his  conduct  bv  Divine  appointment ;  and,  as  their 
general,  he  had  led  tnem  into  that  food  land,  which  God, 
by  promise  and  oath  to  their  forefathers,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
ana  Jacob,  had  entitled  them  lo  as  their  seed,  and  now 
conferred  upon  them.  He  was  apprehensive  of  the  state  of 
their  case,  after  his  departure ;  knowing  well  the  terms  upon 
which  God  had  put  himself  under  such  bonds  and  obliga- 
tions to  them.  Therefore  he  ^thers  the  tribes  of  Israel  to 
Shechem,  and  called  for  their  elders,  their  judges,  and 
officers,  who  presented  themselves  before  God.  Upon 
which  he  begins  his  narrative  of  what  God  had  done  for 
them ;  and  in  what  particular  respects  he  had  favoured 
them,  and  done  them  good,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel,  your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  the  flood  in 
old  time,  even  Terah  the  father  of  Abraham,  and  the  father 
of  Nahor,  and  they  served  other  gods.  And  I  took  your 
father  Abraham  from  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  and  led 
him  throughout  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  multiplied  his 
seed,  and  gave  him  Isaac." 

Joshua  here  begins  with  that  which  was  the  most 
observable  thing,  and  was  first  in  the  Divine  eye  and 
intention;  nameiv,  his  making  this  people  a  plantation  of 
religion,  when  tne  world  was  generally  overrun  with 
idolatry  and  wickedness.  He  puts  them,  in  mind  how 
God  did  select  and  sever  the  head  of  this  people  from  the 
rest  of  the  idolatrous  world.  As  elsewhere  the  history 
acquaints  us  with  his  calling  him  out  of  his  idolatrous 
family,  sayiog,  "  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  firom  thy 
kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I 
will  show  thee,''  Gen.  zii  1.  And  we  are  told  that,  "  By 
faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  go  out  into  a  place 
which  he  should  after  receive  for  an  inheritance,  obeyed ; 
and  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went,"  Heb.  xi.  8. 
This  is  the  fit  posture  of  a  devoted  soul,  and  so  iawardiv 
had  God  tooched  his  spirit,  that  he  should  upon  his  call 
readily  answer  him,  and  not  dispute  the  matter,  nor  say, 
"Lord,  must  I  go  I  know  not  whither  1  and  into  that 
state,  and  in  that  way  I  know  not  1"  No,  faith  formed  his 
spirit,  not  for  disputation,  but  obedience.  He  obeyed,  and 
went.  "  Hero  am  I,  thy  ready  prepared  instrument ;  do 
with  me  what  thou  wilt."  And  that  which  God  designed 
to  do,  was  to  make  him  the  head  of  a  religious  people : 
among  whom  he  would  be  known,  when  so  gross  and 
geneial  darkness  had  spread  itself  over  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  was  the  main  and  principal  thing  in  God's 
design;  and  with  this  Joshua  begins  tnis  narrative;  and 
then  continaes  it  in  showine  in  what  wavs,  and  by  what 
gradations,  God  pursued  tne  design  which  he  had  so 
eraciously  laid  in  favour  of  this  people ;  out  of  whose  line 
the  promised  seed  was  to  arise,  in  which,  at  length,  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  more  special  notices  of  God 
were  to  be  confined  much  within  the  Umits  of  this  people, 
or  them  that  should  be  proselyted  unto  them.  "  In  Judah 
was  God  knowB,  and  his  name  was  great  in  Israel "  Psal. 
Izxvi.  1.  And  whereas  this  was  finely  a  design  or  grace, 
the  rest  of  the  narrative  showeth,  how  Providence  did  work 
in  subserviency  to  that  design ;  to  multiply  this  people, 
lo  keep  them  entire,  and  unmingled  with  other  nations: 
till  that  seed  should  spring  out  of  them,  in  the  appointed 
season,  in  and  by  which  there  was  to  be  so  universal  a 
diffusion  of  blessings  through  all  nations. 

Therefore,  the  workings  of  Providence  are  recounted 


afterwards,  in  subserviency  to  this  design  of  erace,  tiU  be 
comes  to  show  how  by  a  succession  of  won<terful  works, 
in  a  continued  series,  God  had  conducted  them  from  Egypt 
(where  they  were  oppressed,  and  multiplied  at  once) 
through  a  wilderness,  where  they  were  under  his  more 
immeaiate  care :  till  at  last,  according  to  promise,  they 
were  planted  in  Canaan;  the  type  of  that  heaven,  into 
which  the  antit3rpical  Joshua,  our  blessed  Jesns,  was  to 
introduce  all  that  should  be  a(]|joined  to  him  as  the  great 
Captain  and  Prince  of  their  salvation. 

3.  As  we  have  seen  in  what  lespeets  God  did  thus  do 
good  to  his  people,  so  we  may  also  see  upon  what  accoant. 
And  this  matter  is  capable  of  being  resolved  into  nothinf 
else  but  the  Divine  good  pleasure.  It  was  upon  sacn 
terms  that  this  people  were  formed  at  first.  The  Lord  did 
not  set  his  love  upon  you,  (said  Moses,)  because  ye  were 
more  in  number  than  any  other  people;  for  ye  were  the 
fewest  of  all  people ;  but  because  tne  Lord  loTed  yoo, 
Deut.  vii.  7, 6.  And  why  did  he  love  themi  whj  did  he 
so  peculiarly  fiavour  them  1  The  matter  resolves  itself;  be 
sets  his  love  upon  ^ou,  because  he  loved  you.  Divine 
love,  which  is  the  original  love  of  him  who  is  the  Fonntaia 
of  goodness,  is  its  own  reason :  for  there  can  be  nothing 
former  to,  or  higher  than,  the  first.  And  the  same  thinr 
Samuel  takes  notice  of  after  they  were  become  a  formed 
people.  The  Lord  will  not  forsake  his  people,  for  his 
great  name's  sake;  because  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to 
make  you  his  people,  1  Sam.  xii  23.  How  came  you  to 
be  maae  his  people  7  Nothing  can  it  be  referred  to,  biut  that 
he  was  so  pleased  whose  people  you  are.  And  that  he 
makes  the  ground  why  he  would  never  forsake  them,  in 
respect  of  their  external  constitution,  otherwise  than  upon 
such  terms  as  he  himself  did  enress  before,  even  when 
he  took  them  to  be  his  people.    Of  which  more  hereafter. 

And  when  their  state  was  to  be  restored^  after  its  being 
lost  in  great  measure  through  their  defection  and  revolts 
from  him,  it  is  still  upon  the  same  terms.  He  would  indeed 
pather  them  again,  re-collect  them  out  of  the  several  naticMis 
mto  which  for  their  defection  they  had  been  scattered. 
But  whyl  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  do  not  this  for 
your  sake,  O  house  of  Israel ;  but  for  mine  holy  name^s 
sake,  which  ye  have  profaned  among  the  heathen  whither 
ye  went,  Ezek.  xzxvi.  9S.  So  that  still  the  matter  is 
resolved  into  Divine  pleasure  and  goodness  itself,  the 
prime  iinport  of  his  name,  as  he  himself  proclaimed  it  to 
Moses;  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  fracioos, 
long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  Ezod. 
xxxiv.  6.  £iA  so  much  concerning  the  good,  which  God 
may  be  supposed  to  do  for  such  a  people  indefinitely 
considered. 

II.  We  are  next  to  consider  the  liableness  of  such  a 
people,  notwithstanding,  to  more  severe,  and  terrible,  and 
even  consuming  iud^ents  in  case  of  their  general  revolt 
from  him,  and  reoeUion  against  him.  This  we  see  plain^ 
exemplified,  in  the  course  of  God's  dispensation  toward 
this  jpeople.  And  we  are  here  to  consider,  that  whatever 
good  he  did  for  this  people,  it  was  but  according  to  free 

Eronuse ;  and  that  sucn  promise  was  made,  with  a  reserved 
berty  to  make  use  of  his  own  right  to  vmdicate  hitm^lf^ 
when,  by  injurious  wickedness,  the  design  of  all  that 
goodness  is  frustrated,  and  perverted,  as  much  as  in  them 
lies. 

1.  It  is  plain,  that  whatever  good  he  did  for  this  people, 
was  according  to  Aree  promise.  But  that  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  other  people.  They  had  such  momised  peculiar 
favours,  as  no  other  people  ever  had.  That  is,  they  had 
that  good  and  rich  country,  which  they  possessed,  givea 
them  by  immediate  rrant  from  heaven,  which  no  people 
under  heaven  ever  had  the  like  besides;  and  a  promise 
ratified  and  sealed  by  solemn  oath,  over  and  over,  uato 
their  forefathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  whose  God 
he  declared  hiinself  to  be,  and  the  God  of  their  seed ;  by 
which  he  obliged  hiinself  to  do  them  good  in  this  respect, 
by  planting  them,  as  a  distinct  people,  in  a  rich  country; 
where  they  should  have  all  the  accommodations  that  were 
needful  for  answerina  the  ends  for  which  he  would  have 
such  a  peculiar  people  in  this  world.  And  though  what 
he  did  for  them  was  thus  according[  to  prolapse,  yet, 

2.  In  the  very  tenor  of  that  promise  he  reserved  to  him- 
self the  liberty  of  animadvertmg  upon  their  wickedness; 
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and  of  maklDg  a  way  (as  he  sometimes  expresseth  himself) 
for  his  wrath  to  break  in  upon  them,  till  at  length  it  came 
upon  them  to  the  uttermost,  1  Thess.  ii.  16.  So  that  when 
anj  such  destructiye  judgments  should  befall  them,  they 
coald  not  pretend  to  be  surprised ;  it  was  nothing  but 
▼hot  they  might  expect  and  look  for,  even  by  the  express 
tenor  of  that  very  grant,  by  which  th^  held  what  they  did 
before  enjoy.  And  thus  they  were  foretold  it  should  be, 
as  yoa  may  see  if  you  look  into  the  course  of  God's  treat- 
ing and  stipulating  with  them.  "  It  shall  come  to  pass,  if 
joa  shall  hearken  diligently  unto  my  commandments, 
which  I  oonunand  you  this  day,  to  love  the  Lord  your  God, 
ind  to  serve  him  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your 
sool;  that  I  will  give  you  the  rain  of  your  land  in  his  due 
season,"  Ac.  Deut  xi.  13.  All  suitable  blessings  are,  upon 
that  supposition,  promised  to  them.  But  it  follows : "  Take 
heed  to  yourselves  that  your  heart  be  not  deceived,  and  ye 
turn  asiae,  and  serve  other  gods,  and  worship  them :  and 
then  the  Lord's  wrath  be  kindlea  against  you.  and  he  shut 
op  the  heaven  that  there  be  no  rain,  and  that  tne  land  yield 
sot  her  fruit,  and  lest  ye  perish  quickly  from  off  the  good 
land  which  the  Lord  raveth  you,"  Deut  xi.  16, 17. 

Now  according  to  me  tenor  of  this  word  of  his,  which 
jon  may  meet  with  in  multitudes  of  other  nlaces,  was  the 
course  of  his  actual  dispensation  towards  tnem.  For  see 
how  things  were,  between  God  and  them,  after  Joshua's 
decease.  He  had  seen  them  planted,  and  settled  in  that 
Kood  hmd.  And  we  are  told  that "  when  Joshua  had  let 
the  people  go,  the  children  of  Israel  went  every  man  unto 
his  mheritance  to  possess  the  land.  And  the  people  of 
Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the  davs  of  Joshua,  and  all  the 
days  of  the  elders  that  outlived  Joshua ;  who  nad  seen  all 
the  great  works  of  the  Lord  that  he  did  for  Israel,"  Judg. 
ii.  6, 7.  But  now,  Joshua  being  dead,  we  find  soon  after. 
that  "Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  served 
BaalinL  And  they  forsook  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers, 
wbich  brouffht  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egvpt,  and  follow-, 
ed  other  gods,  of  the  gods  of  the  people  tnat  were  round 
about  them,  and  bowed  themselves  unto  them,  and  pro- 
voked the  Lord  to  anger.  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
hot  against  Israel,  and  he  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of 
spoilers  that  spoiled  them,  and  he  sold  them  into  the  hands 
of  their  enenues  round  anout,  so  that  they  could  not  any 
longer  stand  before  their  enemies.  Whithersoever  they 
▼cnt  out,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against  them  for  evil 
^  the  Lord  bad  said,  and  as  the  Lord  had  sworn  unto 
them;  and  they  were  greatly  distressed,"  Judg.  ii.  11 — 16. 
And  afterwards,  in  the  residue  of  this  second  chapter  of 
Judges,  is  the  sammanr  given  us  of  their  deportment  to- 
wards God,  and  of  God's  procedure  towards  them,  under 
^  the  several  succeeding  judges,  that  governed  them,  till 
we  time  they  had  a  king  set  over  them  by  their  own  choice, 
whereas  before,  their  government  was  designed  to  have 
been  an  immediate  theocracy;  that  is,  they  were  to  have 
JiTed  in  all  points  under  the  immediate  direction  of  God 
^»elf.  But  they  affected  to  be  like  their  neighbours, 
wth  in  civil  and  religious  respects ;  and  so  God,  having, 
m  his  first  ^rant  of  special  favour  to  them,  reserved  a 
Pi'ver  of  doin^  himself  right  upon  them,  managed  the 
coarse  of  his  dispensation  towards  them  accordingly. 

And  this  we  may  take  for  on  account  of  the  state  of  this 
cssC)  more  indefinitely  considered ;  forming  onr  idea  from 
vhat  we  find  exemplified  in  th»  people.  Great  things 
jere  m  a  pecroliar  way  of  favour  dime  for  them ;  yet  we 
find  all  this  did  not  exempt  them  from  the  terrible  severi- 
^of  vindictive  justice  upon  their  revolts  firom,  God,  and 
febeilions  against  him.    I  come  now, 

Skondlt,  To  consider  aQ  this  wiui  uiplication  to  onr 
^  case,  and  the  state  of  onr  affairs ;  m  which  applica- 
tion two  things  must  be  considered. 

L  A  commemoration,  with  great  thankfulness  and  grati- 
^e,  of  the  good  which  Godnath  done  for  our  nation,  in 
8  eoDtinned  series  and  course  of  dispensations,  through  a 
lone  tract  of  time.    And, 

,u.  A  representation,  notwithstanding,  how  vain  an  ima- 
fitttion  it  would  be  tnat  we  are  thereby  exempt  flrom  a 
lisbleness  to  Tindictive  and  consumingjndgments.  In  case 
^  a  gross  and  general  revolt  firom  God,  and  rebeUion 
(S&iDsthim.  Of  these  two  parts  this  application  shall  oonsist 
avbia.  M.Lfr. 


I.  We  are  to  make  a  tfiankful  commemoration  of  the 
great  good  which  God  hath  done  for  our  nation  even  in 
a  long  continued  course ;  as  he  did  for  that  i)eople,  who 
have  given  us  the  ground  of  our  present  instruction 
And  here  we  are  concerned  to  say  as  we  find  the  prophet 
speaking:  "I  will  mention  the  loving-kindnesses  or  the 
Lord,  and  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that 
the  Lord  hath  bestowed  on  us ;  and  the  great  goodness  to- 
wards the  house  of  Israel  (we  may  say  towards  our  Eng- 
land) which  he  hath  bestowed  on  them,  according  to  his 
mercies,  and  according  to  the  multitude  of  his  loving- 
kindnesses,"  Isa.  Ixiii.  7. 

And  here  we  may  go  back  a  great  deal  f\irther  than 
Joshua  could,  at  this  time,  in  reconntine  God's  favours 
towards  Israel.  They  were  not  then  of  that  antiquity. 
He  had  not  so  long  a  tract  of  time^  as  we  have  to  reflect 
and  look  back  upon  from  their  beginning  to  be  a  people; 
that  is,  the  time  when  God  took  Abraham  out  of  his  father 
Tenth's  idolatrous  familv,  to  make  him  the  head  of  a  peo- 
ple among  whom  there  snould  be  a  plantation  and  nursery 
of  true  religion,  from  age  to  age,  till  the  fulness  of  time. 
It  was  but  a  few  hundreds  of  years,  of  which  Joshua  puts 
them  upon  the  review;  when  he  calls  upon  them  to  reflect 
upon  and  look  back  to  the  years  of  lormer  time.  We 
have  a  far  longer  time  to  reflect  and  look  back  upon.  Ours 
is  a  country  severed  and  distanced,  as  you  know,  from  the 
rest  of  the  world ; 

Ei  penittts  Mo  divisos  orbe  BHUmnas*' 

and  we  are  at  so  remote  a  distance^  that  it  is  to  be  reck- 
oned among  the  miracles  of  providence,  that  the  Gospel 
and  Christianity  should  visit  our  island  so  soon. 

It  is  true,  the  history  of  so  early  times  is  so  much  the 
more  uncertain :  but  such  as  it  is,  it  makes  Britain  to  be^ 
gin  to  be  Christianized  even  in  the  first  century,  and  as 
some  have  reported,  by  the  ministry  of  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea,  who  haa  been  under  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  him- 
self, as  the  Teacher  come  forth  from  God,  John  iii.  2. 
And  though  afterwards  this  island  of  ours  was  invaded, 
first  by  one  pagan,  then  bv  another ;  still  Christianity  kept 
its  footing,  so  as  never  to  be  extinct.  And  when  at  last  the 
Romish  apostacy  and  corruption  had  spread  itself,  here 
did  more  ancient  primitive  Christianity  contend  long 
against  it :  and  witn  that  steadfastness,  and  earnestness, 
that  they  found  it  impossible  to  make  proselytes,  without 
making  martyrs,  even  in  those  early  aays.  And  after  a 
more  general  night  of  popish  darkness  nad  spread  itself 
over  this  land  of  ours,  (then  unhappy  indeed,  as  the  great- 
est part  of  the  Christian  world  was,)  the  dawnings  or  re- 
newed light  were  earlier  with  us,  than  with  a  great  part  of 
the  rest  of  Europe,  wherto  the  reformation  has  obtained. 
We  may  coimt  above  three  hundred  years  backward, 
wherein  there  was  most  express  opposition  among  us,  by 
the  bright  li^ht  which  then  shone  against  the  worst  of  the 
popish  abominations.  And  when  that  light  was  grown 
onghter  and  brighter,  unto  a  more  perfect  day ;  by  what 
wonders  of  providence  has  our  day  been  prolonged,  and 
the  light  of  It  extended  for  so  long  a  space !  With  how  in- 
dulgent an  eye  has  Heaven  watched  over  us  to  prevent  the 
return  of  that  enchanted  night  and  darkness,  out  of  which 
we  had  escaped !  what  designs  have  there  been  prevented 
from  time  to  time,  to  bring  us  back  again  unaer  both  a 
darkness  and  a  bondage  worse  than  Egyptian ! 

And  it  is  admirable  to  see  and  take  notice,  how  Provi- 
dence hath  signalized  the  very  seasons  of  our  deliverance 
from  those  dark  and  homd  designs,  which  have  been  set 
on  foot  against  us;  that  he  should  also  twice  put  such 
marks  upon  such  a  year,  and  such  a  day ;  upon  the  year 
eighty-eight  in  one  century  after  another,  and  twice  upon 
the  fifth  of  November  in  the  same  eentuxy ;  and  at  length 
draw  two  ancient  mercies  to  meet  together,  as  it  were, 
upon  one  day,  and  in  eighty-eight.  This  seems  to  be  an 
artifice  in  wise  Providence  to  accommodate  itself  to  our 
unapprehensive  and  less  retentivo  minds ;  that  he  should 
so  mark  out  for  us  times  and  seasons,  that  when  such  a 
year,  and  such  a  day,  reverted,  we  might  recollect  our- 
selves and  consider,  and  also  those  that  shall  come  after 
us:  "  Oh,  how  hath  God  mgnalized  these  days,  by  special 
ikyoars  and  kindnesses  to  &gland  1  and  all  aiming  at  one 
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mark,  that  is.  to  Jreep  us  safe  from  that  popish  delusion, 
and  ail  the  atx>minations  which  it  shelterea,  that  he  had 
before  delivered  as  from ;  that  we  might  not  be  brought 
back  again,  and  return  into  so  dismal^  so  gloomy,  and  so 
imbonoaged  a  state." 

And  it  concerns  us  to  bethink  ourselves  as  to  this  our 
last  deliverance,  now  seven  years  ago,  the  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1688 ;  in  what  a  state  of  things  we  ^en  were,  and 
how  our  matters  stood  when  a  Divine  hand  was  reached 
forth  towards  us,  to  pluck  us  out  of  the  gulf  into  which 
we  were  sinking.  We  are  to  consider  in  how  prepared  a 
posture  all  things  were  for  our  destruction,  as  to  our  most 
principal  concerns ;  those  especially  of  our  religion,  than 
which  we  are  to  count  nothing  more  so.  The  providence 
of  Qod  ordered  us  the  view  of  our  danger ;  not  that  it 
might  overtake  or  oppress  us,  or  end  in  our  ruin,  but  that 
it  might  excite  in  us  so  much  higher  gratitude  when  he 
should  deliver  us.  That  is,  in  the  course  of  providence 
he  let  it  come  to  pass,  that  we  should  be  under  the  power 
of  a  popish  prince,  intent  to  promote  his  own  relitaon  : 
that  tilings  should  proceed  so  far,  as  that  we  should  see 
mass-houses  set  up,  even  in  the  very  metropolis  of  Eng- 
land ;  in  this  very  city,  Jesuits'  schools  opened ;  colleges 
in  our  universities  seized,  to  serve  the  same  purpose ;  and 
an  Irish  army  brought  into  our  bowels,  easily  to  be  as- 
sisted, if  there  should  be  occasion,  by  a  French  one ;  even 
when  we  knew  how  strict  the  confederacy  was  between 
those  two  princes,  and  by  what  methods  the  latter,  to  wit, 
the  king  of  France,  had  been  labouring  to  reduce  all  that 
were  under  his  governmont  to  one  religion,  namely,  that 
of  popery. 

And  where  are  they  now  that  dispute  whether  a  Provi- 
dence governs  this  world  1  Is  there  no  specimen,  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  Divine  hand  in  this  1  That  all  the  while  that 
mighty  French  monarch  was  gradually  springing  up^  until 
at  length  he.  should  apjiear  on  the  public  stage  with  so 
aspiring  a  mind,  as  to  think  himself  capi^le  of  giving  law 
and  a  religion  to  all  the  world  beside ;  as  if  he  was  not 
only  greater  and  more  potent,  but  wiser  too,  than  all  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  a  better  judge  of  religion :  I  say,  that 
while  he  was  gradually  springing  up  to  this  pitch,  CM 
should  be  forming  his  own  instrument  to  appear  upon  the 
stage  too,  when  it  should  be  most  seasonaofe  1  A  prince, 
in  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  inclinations  too  1 
formed,  and  fitted,  and  placed  on  the  stage,  on  purpose  to 
give  check  (and  we  hope  mate  too)  to  that  ambitious  one, 
who  made  it  his  business,  and  doth  still  make  it  his  ba.«u- 
ness,  to  enslave,  not  only  the  bodies,  but  the  minds  and 
consciences  too,  of  all  to  whom  his  power  can  reach  and 
extend  itself!  is  there,  I  say,  nothing  of  a  Divine  hand  in 
all  this  1  We  know  indeed  what  extraordinary,  unlimited 
power  could  otherwise  have  done ;  but  Qod  uses  to  work 
by  ordinarv  means.  And  if  he  had  not  marked  out  this 
way,  if  he  had  not  raised  up  such  a  one/  if  he  had  not  had 
this  in  his  councils ;  to  wit.  "  While  that  prince  is  gradual- 
ly springing  up,  whom  I  desi^  to  be  a  just  scourge  to  a 
wicked  European  people,  I  will  have  one  that  shall  spring 
up  by  degrees  at  the  same  time,  that  shall  prevent  his  being 
more  than  a  scourge,  that  though  he  shall  chastise  yet  he 
shall  not  destroy.'*  I  say.  If  God  had  not  done  so,  by  way 
of  opposition  to  those  horrid  designs  that  were  on  foot ; 
we  mi^ht  suppose  it  as  probable  a  means  for  any  of  us  to 
repel  the  inundation  of  the  sea  by  our  breath,  as  by  any 
other  means  in  view  to  have  prevented  k  universal  deluge 
of  the  greatest  calamities  and  miseries,  all  Europe  over, 
that  could  be  thought  of  or  imagined. 

And  if  there  be  a  Divine  hand  eminently  appearing  in 
all  this,  and  in  a  way  of  favour,  if  God  hath  been  doing 
us.  and  the  nations  about  us,  good ;  all  this  ought  to  be 
acknowledged  with  the  most  grateful  mention,  and  with 
hearts  full  of  thanksgiving.  For,  consider,  what  if  this 
had  not  been  ?  Then  had  there  nothing  been  in  view  to 
prevent  our  case,  Ions  before  this  day.  iVom  being  like 
theire,  who  professed  tba  proteitant  religion  in  France, 
and  in  Piedmont.  We  might  come  nearer  home,  even  to 
Ireland ;  which  though  we  look  upon  it  as  a  firebrand 
plucked  out  of  the  fire,  yet  we  diould  consider  that  and 
ourselves  as  firebrands,  not  plucked  out,  bat  consuming  in 
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the  fire^  till  we  and  our  religion  should  have  been  reduced 
to  nothmg.  If  we  would  urge  our  own  souls  to  a  gratefol 
commemoration  of  the  goodness  Qod  hath  shown,  and  the 

Seat  things  he  hath  done  for  us ;  we  should^  I  sav,  state 
e  case  so  as  it  would  have  been,  if  these  things  nad  not 
been  wrought,  and  done  for  us. 

Think  then,  what  would  have  been  our  case !  to  be  dra- 
gooned out  of  our  habitations,  our  estates,  and  onr  fami- 
nes; out  of  our  religion,  our  consciences,  and  eternal 
hopes,  if  we  had  not  patiently  comported  with  the  former, 
to  save  the  latter !  And  whereas  the  case  of  our  brethren 
in  France  was  such,  that  they  had  some  refuges,  some 
retreats,  and  knew  whither  to  go ;  yet  if  the  overflowing 
calamity  had  deluged  all,  us  as  well  as  them,  whither 
should  we  have  fled  1  what  retreat  should  we  have  had  1 

Think  we  with  ourselves,  how  many  peaceful  years 
have  gone  over  our  heads !  Think  too  by  what  miracles 
of  providence  our  state  hath  been  preserved  these  several 
successive  years !  seven  years  past,  and  how  much  more 
than  seven  might  we  looK  back  upon  1  One  valuable  life 
indeed  (most  valuable !  and  of  precious  savour)  hath  been 
plucked  away  from  the  throne ;  b  but  the  other  is  preserv- 
ed :  and  by  how  slender  a  thread  doth  so  great  a  weieht 
hang,  and  depend,  as  our  visible  all  I  How  strangely  is  that 
life  preserved  from  year  to  year !  so  as  that  atlei  every 
campaign,  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  king  given  us  anew,  as 
by  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Through  so  many  sar- 
rounding  deaths  is  he  kept,  and  still  from  time  to  time  re- 
turned, and  brought  safe  back  again  to  us ;  whereas  the 
continuation  of  such  a  thread  by  moments,  hath  so  great 
a  weight  hanging  upon  it,  that  if  there  had  been  an  inter- 
cision,  as  there  mignt  have  been  in  a  moment,  it  is  inex- 
pressible, yea  inconceivable,  what  miseries  might  have 
come  upon  us.  Though,  as  was  said  before,  we  are  not  to 
measure  or  circumscribe  Omnipotence,  but  we  are  to  speak 
and  judge  of  things  according  to  the  appearance  which  they 
carry  to  our  view ;  who  are  not  expected  to  judge  with  the 
judgment  of  Gk>d,  but  with  the  judgment  of  men,  of  what 
Is  obvious  to  our  notice.  And  upon  all  these  accounts  we 
have  cause  to  own.  even  with  the  most  sincere  gratitade, 
that  God  hath  all  this  while  been  doing  us  good,  and  has 
done  it  of  his  own  good  pleasure,  and  in  very  peculiar 
kinds  aud  respects.    But  then,  I  must  come  to  the 

II.  Part  too,  that  I  may  be  just  to  the  truth  and  to  yoa, 
to  show  how  vain  a  thmg  it  would  be  (though  we  are 
obliged  to  acknowledge,  and  indeed  to  own  it  with  the 
greatest  gratitude,  that  Qod  bath  been  all  this  while  doing 
us  good ;  yet,  I  say,  how  vain  it  would  be)  thence  to  con- 
clude ourselves  secure  from  destroying  judgments,  and 
consuming  wrath  \  if  still  we  grossly  revolt  from  God, 
and  generally  oflTend  against  that  goodness  itself.  And  to 
this  purpose  let  us, 

1.  Cast  an  impartial  eye  upon  our  own  provocations; 
and  see  what  matter  for  Divine  displeasure  there  is  to  be 
found  among  us.  Certainly  there  is  what  may  equal  that 
of  this  people,  who  are  our  present  exemplar.    It  may  be 


against  the  idolatry  of  the  other.  And  were  the  Israelites 
for  worshipping  strange  and  false  gods  7  O,  what  multi- 
tudes among  us  are  there,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
less  guilty  for  their  slight  and  careless  and  trifling  worship 
of  the  true  Qod ;  while  they  acknowledge  and  own  him  in 
all  the  perfections  and  excellencies  of  his  being,  which 
exalt  him  far  i^ve  all  blessing  and  praise !  who  come  to 
worshipping  assemblies  with  as  slight  minds,  as  others 
cany  with  tnem  to  the  play-house  1  O,  what  provocation 
is  there  in  this  1  How  provokitlg  is  their  wickedness,  who 
deny  the  Lord  that  Drought  them !  who  contend  even 
against  his  Deity  itself,  his  All ;  who  is  to  us  our  All  in 
au,  and  i^wn  wnom  our  eternal  hopes  depend !  How  hor- 
rid is  it  to  consider  the  gross  immonuilies  tnat  shelter  them- 
selves amone  us  under  the  abused  and  usurped  Christian 
name !  So  that  the  justice,  the  honesty,  the  temperance, 
the  veracity,  which  were  to  be  found  among  pagans,  should 
be,  fi-om  time  to  Ume,  produceable  to  rebuke  and  shame 
us  ibr  their  contraries,  which  we  allow  ourselves  in,  while 
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we  call  ourselves  Christians  I  Are  not  these  high  and  great 
pro7ocations1    And  then,  let  us  hereupon  consider, 

2.  What  pretence  have  we  to  think  ourselves  secure 
from  vindictive  severities,  or  that  wrath  ^ould  not  come 
opon  us,  even  until  it  consume  us,  after  Grod  hath  done  us 
so  much  good  1  Is  his  doing  us  good,  or  his  having  done 
us  good,  any  security  'i  Pray  let  us  weigh  some  consider- 
ations with  reference  to  this. 

(1.)  How  was  it  any  security  to  the  Jewsl  Do  not  we 
find,  notwithstanding  all  the  ^ood  which  God  had  done 
for  them,  that  yet  there  were  times  and  seasons  when  their 
armies  were  routed,  that  they  could  not  stand  before  their 
enemies  1  When  their  ark^  in  which  they  gloried,  (that 
l>ecaliar  symbol  of  the  Divine  presenpe,)  wasmadc  a  cap- 
tlFe  to  their  enemies,  and  ravished  away  fVom  them  by 
paganish  hands  1  Was  there  not  a  time,  when  notwith- 
standing all  the  good  which  God  had  done  them,  the  As- 
syrim  power  sacked  and  enslaved  their  country,  and  thev 
vere  carried  away  even  beyond  Babylon  1  Did  all  the  gooo, 
which  God  had  formerly  done  them,  protect  their  country 
from  invasion ;  their  great  city,  which  was  the  glory  and 
praise  of  the  earth,  from  being  plundered  and  ravaged  ; 
their  temple,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  from  being 
taraed  into  a  ruinous  heap  1    Again,  let  us  consider, 

(2.)  Can  we  pretend  any  antecedent  right  to  anv  of 
those  favours,  by  which  our  state  is  distinguished  from 
others,  who  have  been  most  miserable  round  about  usi 
Can  we  pretend  any  better  right  than  the  Jews  had  1  They 
had  a  ri^ht  by  promise,  we  have  not  a  right  so  much  as 
by  promise.  Did  Qod  ever  promise  us  that  we  should 
have  peace  in  our  own  bowels,  when  the  nations  round 
about  us  should  be  involved  in  blood  and  ruin,  and  this 
for  seven  years  together  1  This  people  had  what  they  en- 
joyed by  promise ;  but  so  conditional,  so  limited,  as  not  to 
be  a  bar  against  sach  vindictive  judgments,  as  did  actually 
befall  them :  but  we  have  not  so  much  to  say  as  that.  We 
have  no  sucn  prior  right  to  our  enjoyments,  as  that  we  can 
say,  if  such  and  such  judgments  should  befall  us,  God 
would  do  US  wrooj^;  that  if  he  should  let  our  houses  be 
bomt,  our  goods  rifled,  and  ourselves  come  under  oppres- 
sion, bonds,  tyranny,  slavery,  we  should  be  injured,  and 
wrong  would  be  done  to  us  by  the  common  Ruler  of  the 
world.  Dare  any  of  us  be  so  hardy  as  to  say  so  1  If  We 
should,  that  alone  would  be  provocation  enough  to  bring 
the  mmost  of  Divine  severities  ufKrn  us;  for  we  can  claim 
no  such  light  without  invading  his,  who  is  the  common 
Lord  of  all.    And  again, 

(3.)  Let  it  be  considered,  whether  it  is  not  very  appa- 
rent that  GK)d  hath  done  us  all  that  good,  all  the  wnile, 
which  we  have  been  the  continual  subjects  of  Was  it 
not  all  from  him  1  Is  it  not  he  that  protected  our  peace 
and  religion  hitherto;  and  kept  off  from  us  calamities  and 
miseries,  wherein  others  are  involved  1  If  we  should  de- 
ny that  God  hath  done  all  this  for  us,  even  that  itself  were 
enough  to  give  him  matter  of  most  terrible  controversy 
against  as.    But, 

(4.)  If  we  do  grant,  that  God  hath  done  all  this  for  us, 
(exempted  us  all  this  while  from  miseries  and  ruins,  put  us 
under  his  protection,  and  that  shadow  which  his  wings 
have  spread  over  us ;  if  we  will  grant,  I  say,  that  God 
vouchsafes  us  the  mercy  of  all  these  years,  which  we  have 
enjoyed,)  then  let  us  consider,  whether  we  must  not  appre- 
hend him  to  have  had  some  end,  in  such  peculiar  vouch- 
safements  of  favour  to  us.  b  he  indeed  most  infinitely 
wise,  and  in  all  respects  the  most  absolutely  perfect?  And 
what !  can  he  act  without  design  1  Can  be  in  so  distin- 
guishing^ a  way  have  shown  favour  to  us,  and  not  to  others, 
as  it  were  by  casualty  1  or  without  saying.  *'  So  I  will  do. 
When  I  snfier  such  and  ^ch  miseries  to  lall  upon  a  peo- 
ple, professing  my  name,  in  France,  in  Hungry,  in  Pied- 
mont, in  Ireland.,  and  elsewhere;  yet  I  will  cover  and 
shelter  those  who  profess  my  name  m  England  7"  Do  we 
think  this  was  without  design  or  end  1 

(5.)  If  there  is  a  design,  if  God  aims  at  some  end  in  all 
this,  let  it  be  considered,  whether  it  is  not  an  end  worthy 
of  himself;  an  end  that  was  suitable  to  the  wisdom,  the 
excellency,  and  greatness  of  a  Gkxl  1    And  if  so,  then, 

(6.^  Consider,  whether  we  can  suppose  it  to  be  an  end 
worthy  of  God,  and  suitable  unto  his  universalperfection, 
only  to  gratify  our  inclination,  by  keeping  olf  such  and 


such  miseries  and  calamities  from  us ;  when  he  hath  not 
done  it  from  others,  round  about  us.  Why  was  it  more 
worthy  of  Gkxl  to  gratify  the  desires  and  inclinations  in 
this  kind,  of  an  Englishman,  than  of  a  Frenchman,  or  an 
Hungarian,  and  the  like  1  Was  his  end  only,  that  he  mieht 
not  disturb  and  disquiet  a  people  unwilling  to  be  dis- 
turbed, and  not  patient  of  molestation  1  Was  this  his 
end's    But, 

(7.)  If  his  end  was  higher  and  more  godlike,  that  is, 
thai  we  misht  have  a  peaceful  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
Gospel,  ana  improving  it  througn  such  a  tract  of  time ; 
then  let  us  consider,  whether  we  have  answered  this  end. 
Where  are  our  advances  1  where  is  our  proiit  1  wherein 
is  it  to  be  seen  that  such  a  people  have,  for  seven  years 
togeUier,  lived  under  a  peaceful  state,  and  dispensation  of 
the  truth,  and  ordinances  of  the  everlasting  Gospel ;  which 
with  others  have  been  discontinued,  and  with  many  ac- 
tually broken  offi  Pray,  where  is  the  diflerencc  1  wherein 
are  we  better  after  all  than  they  1  We  have  experienced 
God's  great  goodness ;  and  may  still,  if  we  continue  in  his 
goodness^  and  be  attempered  and  suited  thereto,  in  the  dis- 
position of  our  spirits ;  but  if  there  is  no  such  thing,  what 
comes  next  but  severity  7  Behold  (saith  the  apostle,  Rom. 
xi.  82.)  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God !  which  are  con- 
joined upon  the  distinct  suppositions  which  are  there  put 
m  the  context.    And  in  the  next  place, 

(8.)  Let  us  but  consider,  whether  we  dare,  any  of  us, 
lay  a  claim  as  matter  of  right,  unto  any  of  those  private 
temporal  mercies  that  we  severally  enjoy;  namely,  the 
health,  the  strength,  the  competent  provisions  which  we 
find,  and  the  reputation  we  have  in  the  world,  or  with  one 
another.  Can  any  of  us  lay  claim  to  any  of  these  good 
things,  considered  in  a  private,  or  a  personal,  regard  1  If 
we  cannot,  then  the  good  state  of  a  people,  which  results 
from  the  particular  enjo3rments,  accommodations,  and 
comforts,  of  the  several  mdividuals,  is  owing  entirely  to 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God.  And  who  of  us  can  say, 
"  Because  I  have  health  this  hour,  therefore  I  shall  cer- 
tainly have  it  the  next ;  I  have  health  to-day,  therefore  I 
shall  have  it  the  next  1"  and  so  on.  Can  any  of  us  say. 
"  If  we  have  peace  this  month,  or  this  year,  tnat  we  shall 
have  it  the  next  month,  or  year  1  Or|  as  we  have  now  free 
opportunities  of  worshipping  God,  so  shall  we  have  in  all 
future  time  I''  How  absurd  reasoning  would  all  this  be  1 
But  then  consider,  further, 

(9.)  That  greater  miseries,  than  can  be  comprehended 
withm  the  compass  of  time,  are  due  to  every  impenitent 
sinner ;  to  every  one  who  is  not  converted,  or  turned  ef- 
fectually unto  God  in  Christ.  What  do  we  talk  of  their 
not  being  liable  unto  the  troubles,  the  calamities,  and  mi- 
series, that  lie  within  the  measure  of  time  j  who,  in  the 
mean  while,  are  liable  unto  eternal  miseries?  that  they 
are  not  liable  to  have  their  houses  or  their  city  burnt,  who 
are  liable  to  that  fire,  which  can  never  be  ouenched  1  and 
to  have  it  said  to  them,  "  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlast- 
ing fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,"  Matt  xxt. 
41.    Ana  consider. 

Lastly,  That  they  who  live  under  the  Gospel,  and  obey 
it  not,  nor  comply  with  the  gracious  design  or  it,  are  every 
way  liable  to  greatef  severities,  than  ungospelized  nations 
ever  were.  Would  you  think  it  a  hard  saying,  if  one 
should  positively  determine,  that  London  is  generally  lia- 
ble to  more  terrible  things  than  Sodom  was,  or  Gomor- 
rah 1  Hath  not  our  Loru  himself  told  us,  that  the  people 
among  whom  he  conversed,  of  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  anfd 
Capernaum,  were  exposed  to  worse  calamities,  than  So- 
dom and  Gomorrah,  or  than  Tyre  and  Sidon  1  Malt.  xi. 
31—35.  We  should  consider  this,  not  only  with  convic- 
tion, but  with  consternation,  to  think  what  we  are  on  thi^ 
account  liable  toj  as  having  still  such  matter  of  provoca- 
tion, as  you  have  heard  found  among  us. 

And  therefore  now,  since  it  cannot  with  the  least  modesty 
be  pretended  that  we  are  not  liable,  because  God  hatli 
done  us  so  much  good,  to  the  sQfiering  of  such  grievuUST 
evils,  as  have  been  mentioned ;  as  we  have  in  view  before 
us,  even  in  ancient  and  in  modem  examples ;  if  this,  I  say, 
cannot  with  modesty  be  pretended,  the  most  fruititil  in- 

Siiry  will  be,  how  we  shall  demean  ourselves  agreeable  to 
e  state  of  our  case,  as  being  exposed  to  the  terrible  se- 
verities of  consuming  vengeance.    Is  it  plain  1  doth  the 
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thin^  speak  itself,  that  we  are  liable  to  rery  severe  con- 
suming judgments  1  What  shall  we  doheceuponl  how 
shall  we  demean  oorselves,  or  what  shall  be  oar  deport- 
ment in  this  case  1  I  shall  shot  up  this  discourse  with  a 
few  words  in  answer  to  this. 

1st,  Let  us  not  hereupon  cease  from  the  most  gratefUl 
acknowledgments  of  uod's  great  goodness  to  us.  in 
lengthening  out  our  tranquillitjr  so  far,  as  he  hath  been 
pleased  to  do.  For  wherein  he  hath  done  us  good,  even 
freely,  and  from  mere  good  pleasure;  certainly  the  most 
grateful  acknowledgments  are  due.  We  are  to  give 
thanks  with  the  most  serious  gratitude  for  all  that  craod, 
which  we  could  never  claim ;  and  to  which  we  could  not 
pretend  that  we  had  any  right.    But. 

2dly,  Though  we  are  to  rejoice  in  tne  remembrance,  and 
continual  observation  of  Qod's  nreat  goodness,  yet  we  are 
to  mingle  trembling  with  rejoicing;  ("  Rejoice  with  trem- 
bling," Psalm  ii.  11.)  that  is,  we  are  to  take  heed  of  being 
secure.  Our  he&rts  should  UQt  be  secure,  when  our  state 
is  not.  It  is  unbecoming  a  prudent  and  considering  Chris- 
tian, (uur  state  being  stated  as  vou  have  heard,)  to  admit 
such  a  thing  as  a  drowsy  slumbering  security  to  inwrap 
and  stupify  his  heart;  or  that  we  should  be  of  them  that 
cry,  Peace,  peace  to  themselves,  when  sudden  destruction 
may  be  at  the  door.  *'  Therefore  let  us  not  sleep,  as  do 
others,"  (1  Thess.  v.  6.)  lest  such  a  day  of  calami^  should 
overtake  us  as  a  thief.  It  is  very  unbecoming  a  wise  fiian 
to  be  liable  to  a  surprise,  while  our  case  is  so  stated,  stand- 
ing in  view  as  it  doth  before  us. 

Sdly,  We  should  have  also  inwrought  into  the  temper 
of  our  spirits  a  firm  persuasion  that  (£)d  is  to  be  justined. 
even  upon  the  su])pK)8ition  that  the  most  destructive  ana 
consuming  calamities  should  befall  us.  Let  this  be  inlaid 
deeply  as  a  principle  with  us,  if  any  thing  should  fall  out, 
or  whenever  calamities  or  judgments  befall  us,  that  it  is 
our  business  the  first  thing  we  do,  and  shall  be  continuallv 
upon  that  supposition,  to  say,  "Righteous  art  thou,  0 
Lord !"  Jerem.  zii.  1.  While  we  have  no  right  to  be  in- 
demuifiedjhe  hath  a  right  to  punish.    Again, 

4thly,  We  should  also  labour  to  keep  our  hearts  loose 
from  all  our  temporal  enjojrments  and  good  things ;  that 
they  may  not  be  torn  away  from  us  by  violence,  but  by 
an  implicit.  pre\rious  consent.  "  Lord,  I  have  made  over 
my  all  to  thee.  I  have  resigned  all  into  thy  hands.  If 
it  shall  make  for  the  honour  of  thy  justice^  and  the  dignity 
of  thy  fovemment,  for  me  to  be  involved  m  calamities  and 
ruins,  (as  no  one  can  pretend  to  claim  an  exemption,)  I 
submit  to  it;  and  Uy  myself  and  all  at  thy  foot.    I  desire 


that  my  heart  may  cleave  to  nothing  against  thee,  nor 
against  any  determination  of  thine.  1  live  in  my  hoose, 
as  having  no  right  to  it.  I  ^  put,  as  having  no  certainty 
or  assurance  to  return.  I  he  down  in  it,  as  if  I  expected 
to  arise  in  the  midst  of  flames."  And  so  in  reference  to 
all  the  temporal  good  things  we  enjoy,  we  should  lie  be- 
fore him  as  so  many  convicted  creatures,  ready  to  receive 
our  judgment  from  bis  hand.  For  even  his  Moseses  and 
his  Aarons,  while  he  vouchsafeth  them  mercy,  and  a  par- 
don, with  respect  to  their  eternal  concernments ;  yet,  in 
reference  to  their  temporal  concerns,  he  may  take  ven- 

rce  upon  their  inventions,  Psal.  xcix.  8.     And  in 

Last  place,  make  sure  your  interest  in  eternal  good 
thines,  oycoming  to  a  covenant  closure  with  God  in 
Chnst.  Then  shall  your  hearts  not  be  afraid  of  the  de- 
solation of  the  wicked  when  it  cometh.  Then  will  yott 
be  able  to  apply  to  yourselves  that  sentence  of  the  Divine 
wisdom,  the  Son  or  God,  (for  so  we  are  to  understand  it, 
the  supreme,  archetypical,  and  eternal  wisdom,)  "  He  that 
hearkeneth  to  me  shall  dwell  safely,  and  shall  be  qniet 
from  the  fear  of  evil ;"  (Prov.  i.  33.)  and  so  shall  we  have 
a  cakn,  a  qniet,  a  serenity  in  our  own  spirits;  not  from 

Presuming,  or  because  we  conclude  we  shall  not  suffer, 
ut  upon  a  supposition  that  we  shall :  as  was  said  to  the 
church  of  Snmna,  "Fear  none  of  those  things  which 
thou  shalt  sufier,"  Rev.  ii.  10.  This  is  the  way  not  to  be 
in  an  astonishment  or  confusion  at  such  a  time ;  having 
our  hearts  possessed  with  the  faith  of  such  a  saying  as 
this,  which  is  surer  and  more  stable,  than  the  foundations 
of  heaven  and  earth :  When  the  world  passeth  away,  and 
the  lust  thereof,  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  Qod  abideth  for 
ever,  1  John  ii.  17.  Such  a  one  may  say, "  I  shall  be  un- 
concerned in  the  common  ruin,  when  that  day  of  the  U>rd 
cometh.  which  shall  bum  as  an  oven.  When  the  whole 
hemisphere  shall  be  like  one  fiery  vault  burning  as  u 
oven.  1  shall  not  be  concerned  in  this  destruction.  All 
that  have  vital  union  with  the  Son  of  GK)d  shall  be  caught 
up  to  meet  their  Redeemer  in  the  air,  and  be  for  ever 
with  the  Lord.  I  can  see  all  this  world  consumed,  and 
think  noyself  to  have  lost  nothing.  My  good  lieth  not 
here.  My  treasure  is  in  heaven,  and  my  principal  intC' 
rest  is  there." 

Let  this  matter  be  once  put  out  of  doubt ;  and  then  with 
how  cheerful,  with  how  childlike,  with  how  submissive 
spirits,  may  we  expect  and  wait  for  the  most  dismal  and 
the  most  dreadfrd  things,  that  can  fall  out  within  the  com- 
pass of  timet 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


1  HE  foliowmg  serious  and  pathetic  discourse  was  preached  by  the  author  at  Brixham  in  Devonshire,  when  he  was 
about  twenty-eight  years  of  age ;  but  upon  what  occasion  is  not  certainly  known.*  It  was  communicated  to  the  edi- 
tor by  a  worthy  gentleman  in  the  west  of  England,  who  after  mature  deliberation  has  resolved  to  five  it  a  place  in 
this  collection ;  not  only  because  it  is  well  calculated  to  make  serious  inM^ressions  on  every  reader,  out  also  as  it  is  a 
specimen  of  the  excellent  author's  manner  of  preaching  in  his  youth.  There  is,  he  thinks,  no  reason  to  doubt  its  be- 
ing genuine ;  since  (to  use  Dr.  Evans's  expression)  it  plainly  carries  in  it  the  marks,  which  to  a  person  of  taste 
alwajTs  distinguish  his  performances. 

The  following  extracts  tem  a  few  letters.  Sent-  to  the  editor  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  world  is  obliged  for 
this  excellent  discourse,  will  m^ufficient  to  give  an  account  of  it 

*<  The  Sermon  (says  he)  bears  date  January,  1658 ;  which,  I  believe,  must  be  58^.  For  though  it  is  not  imp^ble 
but  Mr.  Howe  might  have  been  at  Brixham  in  January,  68;  yet  as  the  protector  (Olivet)  kept  him  much  at  white- 
hall,  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  preached  then,  as  the  vear  after :  about  which  time  he  returned  into  the  West.t  For 
though  he  continued  a  little  while  in  the  same  refaticm  to  the  protector  Richard,  that  he  did  to  his  father;  yet  Dr. 
Calamy  tells  us,  he  cannot  find  that  he  cdntinned  longer  at  court  than  October,  58.'' 

•Itb«o(jUediBlliemunuaipt.''A8eniM»pi«aeliedatBrixhunUie  Slnl  daj  of  Jaimur.  1668 ;  by  Mr.  John  Howe,  a  flOtliAil  minbtar  oTtbe  GtMpd  of 
JCMH  Chrirt." 
*  M«uiiif  toToRioftoa,  in  DvnmMn. 
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"  The  copy^  was  transcribed  in  the  year  59.  It  is  exceeding  fair  and  perfect.  The  spirit  and  langnaire  of  it  ^the 
discoarse)  plainly  evince  it  to  be  the  production  of  that  masterly  hand.  The  writer,  who  took  it  after  hun,  does  not 
seem  to  have  dropped  any  thing,  whereby  the  sense  is  any  way  maimed ;  and  has  religiously  copied  it  out)  as  appears 
from  the  repetitions,  which  were  made  for  the  relief  of  the  hearers'  memory."* 

"  Though  Mr.  Howe  has  something  to  the  same  purpose  with  part  of  the  contents  of  this  sermon,  in  his  treatise  on 
Delighting  in  God^  p.  389-^392.  t  as  one  miffht  reasonably  expect ;  yet,  thoagh  there  are  some  of  the  thoughts,  he  has 
not  Salj  pursued  the  subject  much  further,  but  in  a  very  different  manner :  insomuch  that  there  can  be  no  room  for 
saying  it  is  publishing  the  same  thing  over  again,  which  is  an  injury  some  eminent  authors  have  suffered  alter  their 
death.    Besides  the  fore-mentioned  place,  there  can  be  no  other  where  he  has  any  thing  so  near  to  the  purpose." 

"  That  which  brought  our  author  on  this  side  our  country  (for  his  charge  lay  fifty  miles  distant,  to  which  ^  was 
lately  returned)  was  his  being  related  to  the  Upton  fieunily,  of  Lupton ;  which  lies  in  the  parish  of  Brixham,  where 
'  The  Vanity  of  Man  as  Mortal,'  took  its  birth.^ 

**  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  Sermon  was  preached  at  once ;  and  I  have  calculated  on  what  day  of  the  week, 
January  23iv[,  1658-9.  fell.  And*  as  D  was  the  dominical  letter  for  that  year,  the  23rd  was  a  Friday ;  but  if  it  was 
preached  in  57-8,  as  tne  dominical  letter  was  E,  it  was  on  a  Thursday.  So  that  as  it  could  not  be  preached  on  a  Lord's 
day,  it  was  therefore  most  likely  preached  at  once."  t  To  all  which  the  gentleman  adds  the  following  general  remark ; 
the  latter  part  of  which,  at  least,  is  very  just. 

"  Though  his  style  is  not  so  smooth  as  some^  yet  it  is  as  intelligible  as  any.  And  a  person  has  this  for  his  encour- 
agement, that  he  is  always  sure  to  find  something  in  Mr.  Howe,  that  is  well  worth  his  pains." 
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SERMON  Xm.V 

Psalm  iz.  17. 

TU  mcJUd  tkaU  be  Hmed  into  keU,  and  aU  Me  ndHons 
HuU  forget  God. 

I  CANNOT  spend  time  in  opening  to  you  the  connexion 
of  these  words  with  those  that  ffo  beiore.  In  the  words 
themselves  you  have  these  two  things  more  especially  re- 
markable ;  to  wit,  the  description,  and  the  doom  of  wicked 
men.  Their  description  you  have  in  these  words,  that  they 
are  such  as  do  forget  God ;  and  their  doom  is,  that  they 
shall  be  turned  into  hell.  So  that  accordingly  there  are 
two  observations  that  ofier  themselyes  to  our  view  from 
this  scripture. 

FutsT.  That  it  is  the  property  of  wicked  men  to  forget 
God.    And, 

Secondly,  That  it  shall  be  the  portion  of  wicked  men, 
who  forget  God,  to  be  turned  into  helL  These  two  I  in- 
tend to  handle  together  in  this  order. 

I.  I  shall  show  you  what  we  are  here  to  understand  by 
the  wicked. 

IL  What  by  forgetting  God.    And  then, 

ni.  I  shall  evince  unto  vou,  that  they  are  wicked  per- 
sons who  do  forget  Gk>d.    And  then, 

IV.  That  such  wicked  persons  shall  be  turned  into  hell. 
And  so  make  use  and  application  of  the  whole  together. 

L  I  shall  brie^  show  you  what  we  are  to  understand  by 
these  wicked,  that  the  text  speaks  of.    In  the 

1.  Place,  negatively,  we  are  not  to  understand  by  the 
wicked  here,  all  persons  that  have  sin  in  them.  There  are 
a  sort  of  men  in  the  world,  that  will  confess  themselves 
sinners ;  who  yet  dare  to  acquit  themselves  of  wickedness. 
Thus  Dhavid  speaks ;  "  I  have  kept  the  ways  of  the  Lord, 
and  have  not  wickedly  departed  from  my  God,"  Psal. 
zriii.  21.  Every  man  that  hath  sin  in  him,  is  not  presently 
a  wicked  person. 

2.  We  are  not  to  understand  it  neither  of  only  gross  sin- 
ners. As  we  are  not  to  extend  the  signification  of  tne  word, 
so  as  to  take  in  the  former,  so  nor  must  we  so  much  narrow 
it,  as  to  take  in  only  the  latter.  We  are  not  to  think  that 
they  are  only  spoken  of  as  wicked  ones,  who  live  in  gross 
and  profane  wickedness ;  so  as  that  every  one  may  char- 
acterize and  point  at  them  as  wicked  persons.  No,  there 
are  wicked  ones  that  pass  under  the  notion  of  honest  and 
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good  men  according  to  common  estimation;  and  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  heart-wickedness,  which  is  hidden  and 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  so  as  that  others  can- 
not take  notice  of  it. 

And  therefore,  affirmatively,  by  the  wicked  heie  we 
must  understand  unregenerate  persons  j  whoever  they  are, 
that  are  in  a  state  of  unregeneracy.  Whether  they  be 
open  and  gross  sinners,  or  secret  sinners  only,  it  is  all  one 
for  that:  u  they  be  such  as  the  work  of  renovation  hath 
not  yet  passed  upon,  they  are  those  whom  this  scripture 
doth  here  intend  ov  wicked  ones. 

II.  In  the  second  place  we  are  to  inquire  what  is  meant 
hy  forgetting  of  God.  The  character,  by  which  these 
wicked  persons  in  the  text  are  described,  is,  that  they  are 
such  as  foreet  God.  Wherein  then  does  this  forgettinr 
God  consist  1  That  is  what  we  are  next  to  consider.  And 
in  order  to  find  out  what  we  are  to  understand  by  it,  our 
most  direct  course  will  be  to  consider,  what  is  to  be  stated 
in  opposition  hereunto.  And  it  is  obvious  at  first  sight, 
that  It  is  thinking  of  God ;  as  not  to  think  of  GM,  is  to 
forget  him.  But  here  we  must  a  little  more  partieularly 
inquire.  What  is  this  thinking  of  God,  to  which  the  forget- 
ting him  mqst  be  understood  to  be  opposed  here  1  ^d, 
negatively, 

1.  We  are  not  to  understand  by  it  a  continual  thinking 
of  God:  that  is  always,  every  moment,  and  without  ceta- 
ing.  This  you  may  easily  imagine  to  be  impossible,  and 
I  need  say  no  more  of  it. 

3.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to  understand  by 
it  neither  a  thinking  of  God  slightly  and  seldom.  Super- 
ficial and  overly  thoughts  of  Gtod  now  and  then,  maj  well 
enough  consist  with  that  forgetting  of  God  which  is  here 
spoken  of. 

And  therefore,  afiirmatively,  this  forgetting  of  God 
stands  in  opposition  to  frequent  and  ordinary,  serious  and 
heart-afiecting,  thoughts  of  God.  That  person  is  here 
spoken  of  as  a  wicked  man  that  forgets  God,  who  does  not 
think  of  him  frequently  and  with  affection ;  with  fear,  and 
delight,  and  those  affections  that  are  suitable  to  serious 
thoughts  of  God.  "  How  precious  (says  the  Psalmist)  are 
thy  thoughts  unto  me,  O  God !  how  great  is  the  sum  of 
them  I  If  I  should  count  them,  they  are  more  in  number 
than  the  sands :  when  I  awake  I  am  still  with  thee  "  Psal. 
cxxxix.  17,  18.  These  thoughts  of  God,  of  which  the 
Psalmist  speaks,  are  such  as  God  is  the  object  of}  as 
plainly  appears  from  what  is  added  by  way  of  antithiBis, 
"  When  I  awake  I  am  still  with  thee.''    My  thoughts  are 
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ever  working  towards  tbee,  as  sqpn  as  ever  I  awake.  Now 
here  is  this  twoibld  character  of  such  thoughts ;  to  wit,  that 
they  are  precious,  and  they  are  numeroas. 

(1.)  They  are  precious  thoughts ;  sach  as  affect  a  man's 
heart,  and  ravish  the  soul.  Now  in  opposition  to  this,  per- 
sons that  forget  God  have  no  such  thoughts  of  him ;  that 
IS,  they  have  no  joyous,  pleasant,  and  delightful  thoughts 
concerning  God.  such  as  the  Psalmist  speaks  of;  who  also 
says,  **My  meditation  of  him  shall  be  sweet,  I  will  be 
glad  in  the  Lord,"  Psal.  civ.  34.  So  that  it  is  such  a  for- 
getfulneas  of  God,  which  is  here  spoken  of,  that  stands  in 
opposition  to  such  a  remembrance  of  him  as  reaches  the 
heart,  takes  the  soul,  and  turns  all  that  is  within  a  man 
towards  God.    And  then, 

(3.)  They  are  numerous  thoughts,  as  well  as  precious 
ernes.  They  are  not  only  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  they  are 
frequent  also.  "  If  I  should  count  them  (says  the  Psalm- 
ist) they  are  more  in  number  than  the  sand."  Such  are 
my  thoughts  of  Gk)d,  so  frequent  and  numerous,  and  they 
so  flow  into  my  soul,  and  so  oAen  recur  again  and  again ; 
that  if  I  go  to  count  them,  I  may  as  well  attempt  to  count 
the  sands  on  the  sea-shore :  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them  I 
Now  it  is  in  opposition  to  such  thou^ts  of  God  that  this 
forgetfulness  must  be  understood.  They  are  forgetful  of 
God ;  the  wicked  persons,  whom  the  text  speaks  of,  who 
have  not  such  thoughts  of  God  frequently  recurring  upon 
their  spirits,  so  as  to  affect  and  ravish  them,  as  you  heard 
before.  And  thus  you  see  what  this  forgetfulness  of  God 
is,  which  the  Psalmist  speaks  of.  The  next  thing  that  is 
now  to  be  done  is, 

in.  To  show  you  the  connexion  between  these  two 
things,  which  have  been  opened  to  you ;  or  to  evince,  that 
those  who  have  no  sudi  thoughts  of  God,  as  th^e  which 
we  speak  of,  are  wicked  persons.  So  you  see  the  text 
plainly  represents  the  matter ;  "  The  wiclred  shall  be  turn- 
ed into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  QoA."  Why, 
to  forget  God,  and  to  be  a  wicked  person,  is  all  one.  And 
these  two  things  will  abundantly  evince  the  truth  of  this 
assertion :  namely,  that  this  forgetfulness  of  God  excludes 
the  prime  and  main  essentials  of  religion^  and  also  in- 
duoes  in  it  the  highest  and  most  heinous  pieces  of  wick- 
edness, and  therefore  must  needs  denominate  the  subject, 
a  wicked  person. 

1.  Forgetfulness  of  God  (excludes  the  chief  and  main 
essentials  of  all  religion.  I  shall  instance  in  a  few  which 
yon  will  easily  discern,  at  first  sight,  a  forgetlUness  of 
God  must  necessarily  exclude.    As, 

(1.)  It  excludes  the  esteem  and  love  of  God,  as  our 
highest  happiness,  and  chief  good.  It  is  a  plain  case,  that 
this  is  a  most  essential  part  of  religion ;  and  you  will  easily 
acknowledge,  that  he  must  needs  be  a  wicked  man  with  a 
wimess  that  doth  not  esteem  God,  nor  love  him  as  his 
chief  good.  To  esteem  God  as  our  highest  happiness  is 
to  take  him  for  our  God ;  and  the  man  that  dotb  not  this, 
disowns  God  as  none  of  his.  For  when  you  say,  "  Qod 
is  our  God,  and  we  are  his  people,"  what  do  yon  mean  by 
it  t  Do  you  mean  only  the  name  of  Grod,  without  any  re- 
lation to  him  as  your  chief  and  highest  good  1  is  that  all  1 
Why,  if  there  be  any  thing  beyond  a  bare  name,  where  or 
what  is  iti  You  must  say  it  is  this;  "  God  is  my  portion, 
happiness,  and  delight ;  he  it  is  whom  I  esteem,  and  love, 
beyond  all  the  things  of  this  world."  Nothing  else  can  be 
a  takinp:  or  owning  God  to  be  your  Qod.  This  is  the  very 
sum  of  all  that  God  doth  require  from  any  people  that 
would  be  related  to  him  and  own  him  for  their  Gkxl. 
"  And  now,  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of 
thee  1  but  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  his 
ways  and  to  love  him,  and  to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
♦11  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul,*'  Deut.  x.  12.  "  Other- 
wise," as  if  he  had  said,  "you  disown  all  relation  to  me." 
If  it  be  not  thus,  you  are  never  to  reckon  me  as  your 
God.  If  your  hearts  and  souls  and  strength  do  not  run 
out  in  love  to  me,  yon  are  none  of  mine,  and  I  am  none 
of  yours."  And  God  is  again  on  the  same  terms  with  his 
people.  "  Hear,  O  my  people,  and  I  will  testify  against 
thee ;  O  Israel,  if  thou  wilt  hearken  unto  me ;  there  shall 
no  strange  god  be  in  thee,  neither  shalt  thou  worship  any 
strange  god.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  "Psal.  Ixxxi.  8,  9, 10.  The  plain 
tenor  of  this  scripture  is  tikis.    "  If  you  will  have  any  thing 


at  all  to  do  with  me,  it  you  pretend  any  obedience  oi 
affection  to  me,  yon  must  take  me  alone  to  be  your  God, 
you  must  not  entertain  any  strange  god;  there  most  be 
no  god  that  must  be  higher  in  your  thoughts  than  I,  or 
adored  and  loved  more  than  myself.  If  it  be  not  so,  if 
there  are  such  among  you  as  will  not  thus  hearken  to  me, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you."  Thus  it  is  evident,  that 
it  must  needs  be  an  essential  thing  in  religion  for  a  man 
to  love  and  esteem  God  above  all  things ;  be  must  esteem 
him  as  his  highest,  chiefest,  and  most  excellent  good ;  for 
it  is  such  a  valuing  of  Qod  that  can  alone  denominate  a 
man  religious. 

And  now  do  bat  a  little  consider.  I>o  yon  think  it 
possible  for  such  an  estimation  or  love  of  God,  as  tbe 
nighest  and  chiefest  good,  to  consist  with  a  forgetting  of 
Goid  1  Can  a  man  forget  God  from  daj  to  day,  in  the  sense 
of  the  text,  and  yet  esteem  and  love  this  God  as  his  highest 
happiness  and  chief  good  1  Is  this  possible  1  Can  yoa 
apprehend  it  to  be  possible,  that  a  man  should  place  the 
top  of  his  felicity  m  God;  and  love  God  above  all  things 
else  in  the  world;  and  vet  pass  trom  day  to  day  and  never 
think  of  him  with  delignt  and  nleasure  1  Is  this,  think  yoa, 
consistent  with  the  esteem  or  God,  as  yonr  cnief  good  1 
Yon  cannot  be  so  vain  as  to  think  so.  That  man  woold 
be  hissed  at  as  a  ridiculous  person,  that  will  say,  "  What 
I  love  above  all  things  in  the  world.  I  never  use  to  think 
of.  I  love  God  better  than  any  thing,  but  he  hath  no 
place  in  my  thoughts;  I  never  uiink  of  him;  I  can  pass 
on  f^om  day  to  day,  and  never  have  a  serious  thought  of 
him."  Is  tnis  possible  1  Yon  see  what  the  love  of  Qod 
in  the  soul  doth  carry  in  it,  namely,  a  remembrance  of  him, 
in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  ^*  The  desire  of  our 
soul  is  unto  thee,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  thy  name," 
ver.  6.  That  person  would  be  scorned  as  a  most  absard 
wretch,  that  would  ever  offer  to  pretend  such  a  thing  onto 
Gk)d,  as  to  say,  "  Lord.  I  desire  to  love  thee  above  all 
things  in  the  world,  and  yet  I  never  think  of  thee;  it  is 
very  seldom  that  thou  hast  anyplace  at  all  in  my  thoughts." 

This  is  the  most  absurd,  self-conceited  speech  that  caa 
be  imaefined.  None  that  have  any  wit  at  all,  but  know 
that  if  they  have  any  understanding  of  God,  their  sonls  do 
earnestly  and  vehemently  flow  forth  in  love  and  desires  to 
God.  Our  Lord  says,  "  Lay  up  for  yoursel  ves  treasures  in 
heaven— for  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart 
be  also,"  Matt.  vi.  20,  31.  Lay  up  your  treasures  in 
heaven,  that  is,  in  God  ;  let  God  be  your  treasure. 
You  know  what  a  man  counts  his  treasure ;  why,  it  is  that 
which  is  most  dear  and  precious  to  him ;  most  valued  by 
him,  and  loved  above  all  things  else.  A  roan  will  count 
nothing  his  treasure,  but  what  he  holds  in  great  esteem. 
Let  your  treasure  then,  says  Christ,  be  in  heaven ;  thai  is 
let  God  who  is  in  heaven,  who  there  makes  known  his 
glorious  presence,  that  is  enjoyed  by  saints  and  angels,  and 
which  we  expect  to  enjoy,  let  him  oe  your  treasure.  And 
where  our  treasure  is,  there  will  our  hearts  be.  What  you 
esteem  and  love  beyond  all  things,  your  hearts  will  be 
continually  working  to^  and  your  spirits  flow  that  wav. 
It  is  a  mere  absurd  vanity  to  talk  or  having  a  treasure  m 
God,  if  a  man's  heart  be  not  with  him.  As  she  said  to 
Samson,  "  How  canst  thou  say,  I  love  thee,  when  tbine 
heart  is  not  with  me,"  Judg.  xvi.  15.  So  the  soul  is  apt 
to  say,  it  loves  God.  and  counts  him  its  treasures,  and 
highest  happiness,  when,  alas !  the  heart  is  not  with  him. 
We  find  that  a  li^^ht  esteeming  of  God  is  the  same  ihin^ 
with  forgetting  him,  and  those  expressions  are  used  as 
synonymous  mr  Moses.  ''Jeshurun  forsook  God  thai 
made  nim,  andThe  lightly  esteemed  the  rock  of  hi*;  salva- 
tion.*' Deut.  xxxii.  15.  And  then  presently  it  follows, 
"  Of  the  rock  that  begat  thee  thou  art  unmindful,  and  hast 
foreotten  God  that  formed  thee,"  ver.  18.  Thus  to  make  a 
light  account  of  God  is  the  same  thing  as  to  forget  him ;  and 
therefore  that  person  has  never  yet  set  one  foot  towards 
religion,  who  hath  not  yet  made  God  his  chief  happiness, 
the  only  joy  and  del  ight  of  his  soul.  Therefore  this  is  one 
thing,  that  forgetfulness  of  God  doth  exclude  tbe  estimation 
and  love  of  God,  as  our  portion  and  chief  good. 

(3.)  Forgetfulness  of  God  excludes  dependance  on  God 
as  our  strength,  and  the  life  and  stay  of  onr  sools;  which 
is  also  a  most  essential  niece  of  religion.  That  man  knows 
nothing  at  all  practically  in  matters  of  religion^  that  docs 
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not  lire  in  s  coBtiniml  diependattce  npoti  God  as  (he  lifb, 
and  strength,  and  support  of  the  sool.  They  are  spoken 
of  as  persons  who  cannot  possibly  obtain  salyation,  while 
in  their  present  state,  who  are  not  yet  come  to  that  believ- 
ing in  God,  which  carries  the  whole  heart  to  acquiesce,  and 
rest,  and  centre  in  God.  "  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  Bat  how  shall  they  call 
on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  1"  Rom.  z.  13, 
14.  Calling  iqpon  God  is  a  thing  essentially  necessary 
nnto  salvation,  and  believing  in  him  is  indispensably 
neceaary  nnto  calling  o^  him.  It  is  pot  for  the  whole 
vorship  of  God :  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  sool  ever  thns 
to  call  upon  God ;  that  is,  to  worship  him,  to  live  snbiect 
to  him,  and  be  devoted  and  given  np  to  him,  who  aoth 
not  believe  in  him.  And  this  believing  in  God  respects 
him  as  the  stay  and  strength  of  a  man's  soul.  It  plainly 
implies  a  sensibleness  of  its  being  utterly  impossiDle  that 
I  aioold  subsist  or  live  without  God :  and  supposes  a 
constant  reliance  upon  him  as  my  God,  who  is  my  very 
life  and  strength.  Aiid  therefore  rou  find  how  those  who 
do  not  so,  are  derided  bv  the  Psaunist  '*  The  righteous 
shall  see  and  fear,  and  sua.,  laugh  at  him:  Lot  this  is  the 
man  that  made  not  God  his  strength,  but  trusted  in  the 
abnndance  of  his  riches,  and  strengthened  himself  in  his 
vickedness.  But  I  am  like  a  green  olive-tree,  in  the  house 
of  God ;  I  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  for  ever  and  ever,** 
PsaL  liL  6,  7, 8.  The  soul  that  is  truly  religions  is  by 
trost  so  planted  into  the  very  mercy  of  God,  as  I  may 
sneak,  that  there  it  is  rooted,  and  sprouts  as  a  tree  doth,  in 
t£e  soul  that  bears  it.  But  they  are  outcasts,  and  a  com- 
pany of  profane  irreligious  wretches,  that  do  not  thus  trust 
m  God.  and  make  him  the  stay  and  support  of  their  souls. 
"Lo,  this  is  the  man  that  made  not  GkxI  his  strength  1" 
It  IS  remarkable  to  see  in  how  ludicrous  a  way  such  per- 
sons are  spoken  of;  as  if  they  were  to  be  hissed  out  or  the 
creation.  "  Lo,  there  is  a  man  that  lives  without  God ;  a 
Nfson  not  fit  to  be  numbered  among  men  1  Away  with 
aim  as  a  most  ridiculous  wretch,  who  thinlra  to  live  with- 
oot  Staying  upon  God !" 

Trust  in  GkmI  then  is  essential  to  reU^on.  And  do  you 
think  that  this  can  possibly  consist  with  forgetting  Godi 
Can  a  man  trust  in  God,  as  the  stay  and  support  of  his 
life,  of  whom  he  is  tmmindful  1  who  can  pass  one  day 
after  another,  and  never  vouchsafe  him  a  senous  thought  1 
Trust  in  God  is  a  continual  thing.  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
is  to  be  exercised  without  intermission,  but  that  it  is  an 
habitual  dependance.  And  therefore  it  is  said,  "  The  just 
shall  live  by  faith,"  Heb.  x.  38.  We  Hve  by  breathmg, 
and  it  will  not  serve  our  turn  to  breathe  to-day,  and  live 
hj  that  breath  many  days  hereafter.  No,  that  which  we 
hre  by  is  a  contintial  thmg.  And  thus  the  just  shall  live 
by  a  continual  reliance  and  dependance  on  God ;  which 
unpUes  a  mindfulness  of  him.  When  the  Psalmist  speaks 
of  that  trust  which  he  reposed  in  God,  he  speaks  or  it  in 
this  language ;  "  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me, 
becaose  he  is  at  my  right  hand!  shall  not  be  moved," 
PsaL  xvi.  8.  Here  was  a  continual  minding  of  God. 
What  is  it  to  have  God  always  before  us,  but  to  have  him 
the  prime  and  the  principle  object  of  our  thoughts'}  so  as 
that  there  is  nothing  on  which  our  eye  doth  so  much  fix  as 
it  doth  on  God.  And  this  stands  with  that  cotiiunction, 
or  that  dependance  which  the  soul  has  on  God.  So  again, 
*'  Mine  eyes  are  ever  towards  the  Lord,  for  be  shall  plack 
mj  feet  oat  of  the  net,"  xxv.  1^.  That  is,  my  reliance  is 
upon  Qod ;  mine  eye  is  continually  towards  him,  and  I 
have  him  ever  in  mv  thoughts.  It  is  he  in  whom  I  live, 
and  from  whom  I  nave  all  my  expectation.  Thus  it  is 
impossible  that  a  man  should  be  in  this  sense  a  religions 
person,  who  is  forsetftil  ofQod  ;  since  he  who  thinks  not 
upon  bim,  cannot  oe  supposed  to  depend  upon  him  as  the 
me  and  strength  of  his  soul. 

(3.)  Forgetfulness  of  God  excludes  also  the  fear  of  God ; 
and  that  awful  subjection  unto  his  laws  and  commands, 
as  our  rule,  wherem  the  soul  should  continuallv  live :  and 
this  is  too  an  essential  part  of  religion,  as  is  well  known  to 
all  that  understand  any  thins  of  religion.  Can  he  ever  be 
said  to  be  a  religious  man  inat  doth  not  live  in  the  fear  of 
Godi  Why,  it  is  so  essential  a  piece  of  religion,  that  the 
Scnpture  doth  often  call  all  religion  by  that  very  thing,  the 
tear  of  God.    And  hence  it  is  aho,  that  you  find  all  wickr 
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fear  of  God  before  their  «Te8/'  Rom.  iii.  18.  The  apostle 
had  been  describing  a  wicKed  man  at  large,  out  of  some  of 
the  Fsahns,  (xiv.  liii.  &c.)  and  this  is  that  which  he  gathers 
up  as  the  wbole  of  that  wickedness  he  had  been  painting 
out;  to  wit,  there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes. 
They  are  wicked  persons  with  a  wimess  that  do  not  tear 
God,  that  live  without  having  any  fear  of  God  before  their 
eyes.  And  must  not  fbrgetftilness  of  God  necessarily  ex- 
clude the  fear  of  God  1  what  ?  can  any  man  be  said  to 
fear  him,  whom  he  thinks  not  of  1  to  fear  God  when  he 
minds  him  not,  when  he  hath  him  not  in  aH  his  thoughts  1 
Do  but  observe  the  connexion  between  this  passage  and 
the  eleventh  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  quoted  out  of  the 
FMms.  "  There  is  none  that  understandeth,  there  is  none 
that  seekeCh  after  God."  It  follows,  '*  There  is  no  fear  of 
God  before  their  eyes."  Indeed  it  is  impossible  it  should ; 
if  they  have  no  thoughts  of  Cfod.  if  their  minds  and  under- 
standings be  not  bent  towards  him,  it  is  impossible  they 
should  fear  him.  What !  foar  an  unthougfat-of  God  1  a 
God  that  a  man  does  not  think  of,  fhmi  day  to  day  1  why, 
it  is  an  absurd  thing  ever  to  be  imagined.  And  tnerefore 
this  is  a  fiirther  tlunir  that  the  forsetfulness  of  God  ex- 
cludes ;  namely,  that  fear  of  God,  and  that  reverential  sub- 
jection that  we  owe  to  his  laws  and  commands,  as  the  rule 
of  our  lives.    And  then  again, 

(4.)  It  excludes  the  intention  of  the  honour  and  glory 
of  God,  as  our  end.  That  man  hath  no  more  religion  in 
him,  than  there  is  in  a  beast,  who  doth  not  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  his  life,  design  and  aim  at  the  glory  of 
God,  as  the  supreme  and  ultimate  end  of  his  actions. 
You  know  it  isl  that,  which  is  required  and  called  for 
fhntn  us  in  every  thing  we  do.  "  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink, 
or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,"  1  Cor.  x. 
31.  This  is  a  truth  obvious  to  the  unaerstanding  of  every 
one,  that  every  person  who  is  religious,  intends  and  de- 
signs the  honour  and  glory  of  the  great  God,  as  the  ulti'o 
mate  and  chief  end  of  the  ordinary  actions  of  his  life.  So 
as  if  a  man  should  come  and  ask  him,  **  For  what  is  it  that 
you  are  ffoing  about  this  business,  and  those  afihirs ;  and 
what  ena  have  you  in  what  you  do  1"  he  will  saVj  "  That 
I  may  honour  and  glorify  God  in  so  doing."  This  is  reli- 
gion.- 8o  then  it  is  not  en'oagh  to  bespeak  a  man  religious, 
to  do  things  that  are  in  their  own  nature  honest  and  just, 
and  not  liable  to  exception ;  but  to  do  them  designedly  for 
the  honour  and  glorv  of  the  great  God,  as  his  end.  Now 
do  but  consider.  Can  a  man  do  so,  and  not  think  of 
God  1  Can  it  ever  be  rationally  said  of  any  one  of  you, 
that  you  live  fhim  day  to  day  in  the  service  of  the  great 
God,  and  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  his  ^reat  name,  as 
the  chief  and  principal  thing  you  design  m  your  whole 
life ;  when  you  do  not,  from  day  to  day,  think  of  God  1 
do  not  f^om  morning  to  night  take  up  one  serious  thought 
of  God  1  Why.  your  own  hearts  will  tell  you  it  is  utterly 
impossible ;  ana  a  man  is  nothing  in  religion,  who  does 
not  come  up  to  this :  who  does  not  make  the  glory  of  God 
the  ultimate  end  of  nis  affairs,  and  the  actions  of  his  life. 

Thus  you  see  that  forgetfulness  of  God  excludes  the 
principal  and  essential  parts  of  religion.  It  implies,  that 
a  man  doth  neither  esteem,  nor  value,  the  all  sufiiciency 
and  holiness  of  God,  as  his  happiness  and  portion;  nor 
doth  he  trust  in  the  power  and  omnipotence  of  QoA,  as  his 
strength  and  support ;  nor  doth  he  fear  him,  nor  live  in 
subjection  to  his  laws  and  commands,  as  his  rule ;  nor 
dotn  he  aim  at  the  glory  of  God,  as  his  end :  therefore 
every  one  who  thus  forgets  God,  must  certainly  be  a 
wicked  person.  • 

2.  Consider  also  what  is  included  in  this  fomtfulness 
of  God.  As  it  excludes  the  main  essentials  of  relijdon, 
why  so  truly  it  does  include  the  most  horrid  and  hemotis 
pieces  of  wickedness  that  you  can  think  of.  I  shall  in- 
stance, very  briefly,  in  a  few. 

(1.)  It  includes  worldliness  and  earthly-mindedness. 
The  soul,  though  forgetibl  of  God,  is  not  idle.  If  God  is 
not  the  object  of  a  man's  thoughts  and  afi^ections,  some- 
thing else  is.  They  do  not  want  an  object.  They  find 
something  etee  to  employ  themselves  about,  when  they 
thus  forget  God  and  shut  him  out  of  their  thoughts.  For 
much  is  evidently  implied  in  tlus  scripture ;  **  Many  walk 
of  whom  I  have  told  you  often,  and  now  tell  yon  em 
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weeping  that  thejr  are  tbe  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
whose  end  is  destmction,  whose  God  is  their  beUjr,  and 
whose  gloTj  is  in  their  shame,  who  mind  earthly  things/' 
Philip,  iii  18,  19.  Observe  those  rery  persons  who  are 
here  spoken  of  as  minding  earthly  things,  are  also  said  to 
he  sQcn  as  have  chosen  to  themselves  anouier  god.  Their 
fiiod  is  their  belly.  This  we  are  not  to  understand  strictly, 
DUtinalargjesense;  to  wit,  their  sensual  appetite.  Their 
belly  is  their  god;  and  accordingly  thev  mind  earthly 
things,  and  their  hearts  ace  quite  taken  off  from  GM.  And 
do  not  think  this  is  a  li^ht  piece  of  wickedness,  to  live  a 
whole  life's  time  in  this  manner ;  esi>ecially  under  the 
Gospel,  and  the  profession  of  the  Christian  name.  The 
apostle  as  it  were  weeps  over  it.  It  is  a  thing,  saith  he, 
that  I  cannot  think  or  without  passion  and  tears;  to  see 
a  company  of  wretches  that  call  themselves  Christians, 
and  profess  themselves  to  be  so,  who  yet  are  the  enemies 
of  the  cross  of  Christ ;  thej  are  apparently  such,  for  they 
mind  earthly  thin^.  This  then  is  one  thing  that  forget- 
fulness  of  God  mdndes,  namely,  earthly-mindedness; 
which  is  the  most  horrid  wickedness  you  can  think  of,  for 
it  stands  in  most  direct  oroosition  to  God ;  and  therefore 
covetousness  is  called  idolatry,  or  a  taking  another  god. 
And  then  again, 

(2.)  It  included  enmity  against  God.  It  is  a  plain  case ; 
if  men  from  day  to  day  foreet  God,  it  is  because  they  hate 
him,  and  cannot  endure  the  thoughts  of  him.  It  is  ez- 
presslj  spoken  of  some,  that  "they  liked  not  to  retain 
God  in  tneir  knowledge,"  Rom.  i.  S3.  What  is  it  to  re- 
tain God  in  our  knowledse,  but  to  have  frequent  actual 
thoughts  about  himi  such  as  I  have  alreatfy  spoken  of. 
numerous  and  affecting  thoughts.  This  is  to  retain  God 
in  our  knowledge.  But  can  they  be  said  to  do  so,  who 
do  not  think  of  Godi  who  have  no  actual  thoughts  of 
God,  from  day  to  day  V  And  why  is  thisi  Because  they 
do  not  like  them.  The  thoughts  of  God  are  grating,  griev- 
ous, and  annoying  to  their  spirits;  and  therefore  it  is  they 
do  not  think  of  him,  because  they  do  not  love  to  think  of 
him<  This  must  needs  be  so,  especially  considering  the 
case  of  such  persons  under  the  Gospel.  God  is  ever  be- 
fore their  eyes,  they  cannot  look  any  way  but  they  must 
see  God  smning  upon  them.  He  is  shining  upon  them 
in  his  creatures,  in  his  providences,  but  especially  in  the 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel  of  his  Son ;  and  yet  these  persons 
will  not  now  mind  God,  nor  take  notice  of  him.  What  is 
the  reason  of  it  1  They,  do  not,  because  they  will  not ;  or 
because  their  hearts  cannot  bear  it«  "  Oh  (  take  away 
God  from  my  thoughts  1  take  him  away  from  my  soid ! 
It  is  a  burden,  a  pressure  on  my  spirit  (  I  cannot  bear  the 
thoughts  of  God.^'  Thus  says  the  apostle ;  *'  They  that 
are  after  the  flesh,  do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh ;  but 
thefthat  are  after  the  Spirit,  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  For 
tu  be  carnally-minded  is  death,  but  to  be  spiritually-mind- 
ed is  life  ana  peace.  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God,"  Rom.  viii.  5, 6,  7.  Do  but  observe  here ;  he  tells 
us  that  the^  who  are  after  the  flesh,  or  carnally-minded, 
will  not  romd  any  of  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and 
that  it  is  to  be  resolved  into  this,  namefy,  that  a  carnal 
mind  is  enmity  against  God.  And  it  is  a  plain  case  that 
such  a  one  must  be  an  enemy  to  him.  Therefore  it  is.  that 
he  minds  the  things  of  the  earth  and  of  flesh ;  and  will  not 
look  after  God,  nor  spend  any  thoughts  about  him.  No, 
he  will  rather  choose  to  live  upon  dirt,  and  feed  upon 
trash ;  and  to  spend  thoughts  and  affections  upon  things 
that  are  as  vile  as  earth  and  dung.  And  if  such  persons 
would  but  consult  their  hearts  they  would  find  it  so.  For, 
alas  I  when  yon  are  alone,  and  retired,  have  nothing  else 
to  do  but  to  think  of  God,  (as  upon  such  a  day  as  this 
especially,  when  you  have  no  other  business  but  to  think 
upon  him, »}  pray  consider,  which  way  do  your.thoughts 
run  1  Can  yon  say,  it  is  uod  that  is  the  object  of  your 
thoughts  and  afiectionsi  that  upon  such  a  day  as  this, 
they  are  fh>m  morning  to  night  taken  up  about  nothing 
else  but  God  1  You  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  think 
of  God ;  and  if  your  thoughts  decline,  and  turn  aside 
after  covetousness  and  the  things  of  this  world,  what  is 
this  but  a  plain  enmity  against  him  1    And  this  is  what 
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the  hearts  of  men  say;  they  rather  choose  the  most  des- 
picable, base  objects  to  spend  their  thoughts  upon,  than 
about  God.  And  is  it,  think  you,  a  light  piece  of  wick- 
edness for  a  man  to  have  such  an  enmity  in  his  heart 
against  God  1    And  then  again, 

(3.)  In  the  third  place,  forgetfulness  of  God  includes  in 
it  plainly  a  contempt  of  him ;  or  implies  that  we  have  a 
base,  low,  dishonourable  esteem  of  God.  It  is  said  (in 
the  psalm  next  to  that  in  which  is  my  text)  of  the  wicked 
man,  that  "  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoi:^hts,"  Psal.  z.  4. 
The  wicked  wretch  nasses  from  day  to  cby,  and  never  af- 
fords God  a  serious  thought^  nor  allows  him  a  place  th  re. 
And  what  is  the  reason  of  it  1  Why  the  Psalmist  puts  it 
Dlainly  upon  an  open  manifest  contempt  of  God.  "  where- 
fore (saith  he)  doth  the  wicked  contemn  God  V*  ver.  13. 
He  speaks,  as  indeed  the  interro^ion  imports,  with  a 
kind  of  passion.  Oh !  wherefore  is  it  1  what  heart  can 
think  of  a  reason,  why  any  man  should  presume  to  contema 
God  1  In  short,  their  taxing  low  base  things  into  their 
thoughts  while  they  shut  out  God,  plainly  proceeds  from  a 
contempt  of  him,  and  because  they  despise  him  in  their 
own  hearts.    And, 

(4.)  To  add  no  more^  forgetfulness  of  God  implies 
atheism ;  which  involves  m  it  all  wickedness,  as  being  the 
root  and  bottom  of  alL  Persons  who  forget  God,  plainly 
deny  in  their  own  hearts  that  there  is  such  a  one ;  who 
ouffnt  to  be  the  highest  supreme  object  of  their  thoughts 
ana  affections.  This  evidently  appears  from  the  connex- 
ion of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  psalm,  with  the  fol- 
lowing verses.  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is 
no  Gad«  They  are  corrupt  they  have  done  abominable 
works.  The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the 
children  of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  unaerstand 
and  seek  God.''  And  the  report  you  nave  is  this :  "They 
are  all  gone  aside ;  they  are  altogether  become  filthy ;  there 
is  none  that  doeth  good,  no  not  one."  There  is  not  a  person 
to  be  found  among  all  these  wretches  that  understands,  or 
seeks  after  God ;  or  hath  any  serious  thoughts  or  consider- 
ation about  him.  And  what  is  the  reason  of  all  thisi 
Why.  like  fools  as  they  are.  they  have  said  in  their  hearts, 
that  there  is  no  God :  and  nence  it  is  that  their  minds  and 
understandings  have  quite  forgotten,  and  given  over  to  look 
towards  him ;  whereas  "  he  that  comes  to  God  must  beliere 
that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  dili- 
gently seek  him,'*  Heb.  xi.  6.  They  are  corrupted  within 
themselves,  and  then  surmise  that  there  is  no  such  Being 
to  whom  they  are  accountable  j  and  therefore  they  hve 
securely,  neglecting  and  foiqrettin^  him,  from  day  to  day, 
through  their  whole  life.  There  is  also  a  like  connexion 
in  the  fiftieth  psalm,  towards  the  latter  end.  "These 
thinss  hast  thou  done  (having  summed  up  a  great  many 
kinds  of  wickedness  before  in  the  preceding  verses)  and  I 
kept  silence.  Thou  thoughtest  that  I  was  altogether  sach 
a  one  as  thjrself ;  but  I  will  reprove  thee  and  set  them  in 
order  before  thine  eyes.  Now  consider  this,  ye  that  forget 
God !"  To  deny  any  of  God's  essential  attributes,  is  to 
take  away  his  being.  To  say,  that  he  is  not  so  holy,  as  to 
hate  sin;  that  he  is  not  so  just,  as  to  revenge  and  punish 
siimers;  is  to  say,  that  he  is  not. 

Well  I  this  you  see  is  connected  with  forgetting  of  God. 
But  this  God  whom  you  slight,  and  make  so  little  reckon- 
ing of;  this  God.  I  say,  will  reprove  you.  And  I  pray, 
consider,  ye  that  forget  God,  who  have  all  this  while  looked 
upon  him  as  if  he  was  like  the  idols  of  this  world,  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  he  will  set  your  sins  in  order 
before  your  faces. 

And  thus  I  have  evinced  to  you  this  truth,  that  they  are 
wicked  persons  who  forget  Goa :  which  is  evidenced  thus : 
to  wit.  forgetfulness  of  uod  excludes  all  religion,  and  b1<« 
includes  all  wickedness ;  and  what  would  you  have  morel 
It  must  needs  then  denominate  such  a  person,  who  lives 
in  the  guilt  of  it^  a  widred  person  with  a  witness ;  since 
it  grasps  within  its  compass  all  wickedness,  and  shuts  out 
alfrelinon.  b 

IV.  The  fourth  thing  propounded  to  be  spoken  to,  was 
this ;  namely.  That  these  wicked  persons,  who  thus  lire 
in  a  forgetfulness  of  God,  must  be  turned  into  hell.    I 

,  b  Ifany  thoald  And  tMa  diieouno  too  loof  to  be  read  t  oooe,  paitic«My 
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dull  touch  briefly  upon  it.  ana  so  close  with  a  few  words 
of  ippUcatioiL  As  It  is  tae  propertjr  of  the  wicked  man 
to  forget  Qod,  so  it  most  be  his  portion  to  be  turned  into 
htH  The  eviction  of  this  will  be  easily  evident  iVoin  eon- 
ijderinjg  these  three  things  only — 1.  It  is  most  consonant 
to  the  iDstice  of  Gknl  that  thus  it  should  be-^  It  is  most 
agreeable  to  his  law;  and— 3^  It  is  most  serviceable  to  his 
hoQoiir  and  gloiy. 

1.  The  instice  of  God  doth  require  this;  that  those 
peisoDs.  who  live  in  this  world  forgetful  of  Ck)d,  should 
at  last  be  tamed  into  hell.  If  God  be  just  he  most  deal 
in  this  manner  with  a  company  of  rebels :  who  never  take 
notice  o(  him  all  their  days,  and  shut  nim  out  of  their 
hearts  sod  thoughts.  What  I  can  the  highest  God,  the 
etenial  Majesty,  suffer  such  an  affiront  as  this  from  base 
din  and  earth,  and  never  take  vengeance  1  Is  God  un- 
righteoos  who  taketh  vengeance  %  ][Rom.  iii.  5.)  as  the 
apostle  soeaks  in  this  case.  No,  undoubtedly.  But  I  can- 
not stand  now  to  insist  on  particulars. 

2.  It  is  agreeable  to  his  law  that  God  should  thus  punish 
tbe  wicked.  It  is  one  and  the  self-eame  law  that  is  a  rule 
of  da^  to  Its,  and  which  by  the  Divine  appointment  is  a 
nile  ot  judgment  unto  him.  And  this  rignteous  law  hath 
detenniBed,  that  they  who  thus  sin,  must  be  thus  punished. 
For  this  we  need  go  no  farther  than  t^e  text  itself.  "  The 
wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that 
forget  God.^'  The  law  of  God  hath  ezpressljr  provided  in 
this  case ;  so  that  if  anv  man  should  now  think  to  put  in 
his  exception  against  this  determination  of  God,  alas  1  it 
oust  be  said  to  him:  **  Vain  wretch,  it  is  now  too  late ! 
This  law  was  made  lonff  ago;  before  thou  wert  bom.  or 
heard  of  in  the  world,  and  ever  since  the  world  was.  And 
dost  thoa  think  a  law  shall  be  repealed  in  a  way  of  favour 
to  a  most  rebellious  wretch,  which  the  sovereign  eternal 
God  had  established  before  the  ages  of  the  world;  that  it 
might  be  a  fundamental  and  invariable  rule  of  God's  pro- 
ceedings even  to  the  end  of  it  1  Alas !  it  cannot  be."  God 
hath  decreed  many  thousand  years  ago  this  law ;  that  they 
vho  do  forset  him,  shall  be  turned  mto  hell  without  mer- 
cy. And  if  this  be  their  continual  state  and  frame  with- 
out a  change,  it  must  needs  be  thus  with  them.  There 
is  no  alteraUon  in  this  case ;  for  **  God  is  not  a  man 
that  he  should  lie.  nor  the  son  of  man  that  he  should 
repent,  (heathen  Balaam  knew  so  much  of  God  as  that 
came  to.)  Hath,  he  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  iti  or 
hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  ne  not  make  it  good  IV  Numb. 
zxiiL  19. 

3.  And  again  in  the  third  place,  it  is  most  serviceable  to 
his  gloiy  and  honour,  that  thus  it  should  be ;  I  mean,  that 
those  who  persist,  and  go  on  to  the  last  in  a  forgetAUness 
of  God,  shoald  be  turned  into  hell.  For  what  glory  hath 
he  otherwise  of  them  1  *'  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things 
for  himself;  yeL  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil,^' 
Pror.  xvi  4.  He  will  punish  them  In  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, because  they  are  the  most  perverse  creatures  that 
ever  came  out  of  his  hands.  He  nath  made  them  for  the 
day  of  vrath,  as  the  wise  man  speaks;  and  there  is  no 
other  way  for  the  Lord  to  have  his  honour  and  glory  of 
ihose  persoDs.«  See  to  this  purpose  what  is  spoken  in  the 
voids  immediately  before  the  text :  "  The  Lord  is  known 
hrthejndnnent  which  he  executeth:*'  and  then  it  follows, 
'  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations 
that  forget  God."  And  why  must  this  be  1  Because  God 
vill  never  else  be  known  by  them.  Here  they  live  so 
many  years  in  the  worlds  ana  God  shows  himself  by  his 
creatures,  by  his  providences,  and  by  his  ordinances;  and 
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they  will  take  no  notice  of  him:  they  spend  away  their 
days,  and  allow  God  none  of  their  thoughts.  "  I  cannot 
be  reearded  by  these  creatureSf  (saith  Grod,^  they  do  not 
regard,  nor  tsike  notice  of  me.  Weill  I  shall  take  my 
leave  of  them.  When  they  come  to  be  turned  into  hell, 
and  to  fall  under  the  pressures  of  everlasting  wrath  ana 
misery^  then  they  will  not  forget  Qod;  then  they  wili 
know  the  God  iney  never  knew  before ;  then  they  wiN 
remember  him,  though  now  ther  never  think  or  him. 
Let  them  now  tiy  (suth  God)' whether  they  will  forgef. 
me.  now  that  I  have  them  under  my  wrath  and  vengeance . 
Wnile  they  are  in  this  world,  they  banish  me  out  of  theii 
hearts  and  thoughts ;  I  cannot  get  one  spare  thought  firon 
them  from  one  day  to  another ;  but  when  thev  come  to 
feel  me,  and  the  power  of  my  anger,  they  will  then  know 
that  ii^ch  they  would  never  know  beiore.*'  Thus  you 
see,  that  God's  [osticei  his  laW)  and  his  glory  require,  that 
those  wicked  persons  who  forget  God  should  be  turned 
into  hell.  I  shall  close  all  with  some  few  words  of  appli- 
cation. 

I.  We  may  hence  learn,  that  religion  consisting  of  mere 
externals  will  never  save  any  man.  A  person  may  be  a 
wicked  man,  and  liable  to  be  turned  into  hell^  notwithp- 
standing  any  relifficm  that  lies  in  mere  outside  show. 
You  see  this  plainly,  that  men  are  liable  to  be  turned  into 
hdl  for  their  forgetAilness  «f  God.  Why,  a  man  maf 
forget  God,  and  yet  live  under  ordinances,  and  under  the 
Goqpel.  A  man  may  forget  God.  and  yet  may  be  a  moral 
man,  and  just  and  righteous  in  nis  dealings  among  men. 
And  therefore,  it  is  nothing  that  lies  in  mere  externals, 
that  will  either  denominate  a  man  religious,  or  that  will 
save  him  from  perishinc.  A  man  may  go  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  all  outside  religion,  and  yet  forget  God;  be 
wicked  all  the  while,  and  so  turned  into  hell  at  last.  And 
therefore,  it  is  a  vanity  for  men  to  deceive  themselves  into 
a  hope,  that  all  is  well  with  them ;  and  that  all  shall  go 
well  with  them  at  last,  because  thev  are  professors,  and 
enjoy  Gkispel  privilegesT:  or  because  that  no  man  can  chal- 
lenge them  with  fraud,  injury,  or  wrong  done  to  their 
neighbours.  It  is  a  vain  thing  for  them  to  think  that 
therefore  thiey  are  safe,  and  in  no  danger.  They  are  all 
the  while  forgetters  of  God,  and  that  is  enoosh  to  bespeak 
them  wicked;  let  them  in  other  respects  be  what  they 
will.  And  therefore  you  are  to  know,  that  it  is  not  ta^ 
king  up  a  profession,  or  this  and  that  form  of  religion, 
that  will  entitle  a  soul  to  glory  and  salvation  at  last;  but 
it  must  be  the  having  of  such  a  work  done  upon  the 
heart,  as  will  turn  the  stream  of  a  man's  soul  towards 
God,  and  carry  his  thoughts  and  affections  after  him.  It 
is  this  or  nothing,  that  must  make  you  Christians,  and  save 
you  from  hell. 

It  is  but  too  common  a  vanity  in  these  days,  wherein 
we  live,  for  men  of  carnal  hearts  and  corrupt  minds,  that 
could  never  endure  to  be  at  the  pains  and  expense  to  wait 
upon  God  in  the  way  of  his  ordinances,  in  order  to  have 
their  hearts  thas  changed  and  turned  unto  God;  it  is,  I 
say^  a  common  vanitv  with  such  persons,  to  think  that  all 
their  business,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  and  provide 
for  their  own  safety  and  welfare,  is  to  take  up  a  certain 
form  of  worshipping  and  serving  Qod.  Alas !  a  man  may 
perish,  and  go  to  hell,  whatever  form  he  is  of^  if  he  has  a 
carnal  heart;  a  heart  that  doth  not  delight  m  God:  this 
will  be  sufficient  to  damn  a  man  at  last,  let  him  take  what 
course  or  be  of  what  religion  he  will.  Aud  it  is  a  plain 
case,  it  speaks  an  unsound,  shifting  heart,  wbieh  cannot 
endure  that  such  a  work  as  this  should  be  done,  but  slinks 
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or  answer  to  each  other;  yea,  even  tbe  wicked  Ibr  the  dur  of  evil  That  is, 
not  only  to  be  his  soourgs  or  inttraneot  of  bringing  eatamtties  upon  others  hi 
this  Klb,  but  has  suited  snd  propofftfuoed  the  puaUmient  of  evil  men  to  theif 
deserts ;  or  has  settled  the  eoooextoo  between  vice  and  misery  in  the  wood 
to  eome :  just  as  he  has  Ibed  the  raktian  of  virtuo  to  nture  happiness ; 
or.  M  it  is  alegantly  cipiassed.  nada  righleowossi  and  peace  to  kiss  each 
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ttWfiy  fWim  it.  Bfoask  me  pinching  and  galling  ways )  and 
therefore  they  seek  for  ease  and  rest  some  other  way,  and 
for  a  cheaper  method  of  getting  to  heaven  j  as  if  ^oing  into 
anch  a  party  wonld  save  a  man.  Why,  alas  I  it  will  not 
do  it.  It  must  be  a  change  wrought  upon  the  heart  and 
9oal,  jhat  will  take  it  off  from  this  world,  and  pitch  it  ap<m 
God ;  if  we  would  hare  an  interest  in  him,  or  live  in  his 
blessedness  another  day.  There  are  thbse,  who  are  like 
the  persons  Saint  Paul  speaks  of  to  Timothy.  "  The  time 
(jSAfs  he)  will  come,  when  they  will  not  endure  sound  doc- 
trine ;  but  after  their  own  lusts  shall  tbev  heasp  to  them* 
selves  teachers,  having  itching  ears;  and  they  shall  turn 
away  their  ears  from  the  truth,  and  ^all  be  turned  unto 
fables,"  3  Tim.  iv.  3,  4.  Thus  it  is  with  many  wretched 
souls  in  the  ways  of  Gkxi :  while  they  have  been  walking 
in  them,  it  may  be  they  have  been  barren  and  unfruitful, 
through  their  carnal  hearts,  which  cannot  endure  to  have 
any  thing  done  to  the  purpose :  therefore  they  desire  to 
find  an  easier  way  than  this.  They  run  to  other  teachers, 
having  itching  ears ;  and  think  of  going  to  heaven  upon 
other  terms,  by  only  taking  up  other  forms,  and  ehangmg 
the  way  of  their  religion.  This  speaks  a  heart  to  be  un- 
it is  a  sign  of  an  unsound  body,  that  can  rest 


soundj  as 

itself  m  no  postnre^bnt  lies  tumbling  and  tossing  in  the 
bed.  It  hath  rest  no  where;  when  it  hath  rolled  one  way 
to  another,  it  must  come  back  to  the  same  pitch  and  pos- 
ture it  was  in  before.  Why,  the  man  is  not  well!  ala3 1 
the  iault  is  not  in  the  bed,  but  the  body ;  it  is  because  the 
body  is  not  well,  but  unsound  and  unhealthy,  that  it  can- 
not rest.  And  so  men  under  the  ordinances  of  the  Gk)spel 
dispensation  cannot  find  rest  to  thamielves.  They  cannot 
indeed  find  fault  with  them ;  but  they  have  fieshly  carnal 
hearts,  that  cannot  endure  any  thing  should  be  done  to 
change,  and  turn  them  nntoGh>d;  and  therefore  they  seek 
out  new  ways,  that  they  may  get  to  heaven  in  a  cheaper 
and  an  easier  manner.  Ana  ifsuch  souls  have  a  mind  to 
go  in  those  ways,  that  were  never  known  or  heard  of  be- 
fore, for  so  many  vears,  they  will'not  find  what  they  seek. 
For,  alas !  a  carnal  heart  will  cariy  its  own  pest  and  trouble 
about  it,  wherever  it  goes :  and  tney  will  be  forced  either 
to  say  at  last,  the  old  way  of  real  religion  is  best ;  or  else 
they  will  cast  off  all  relinon,  and  there  will  be  the  end,  as 
experience  in  this  case  doth  abundantly  witness. 

il.  As  this  plainly  instructs  us,  that  religion,  lying  in 
externals  only,  will  never  save  a  man ;  so  it  informs  us 
also,  that  wickedness,  lying  in  the  heart  and  thoughts,  will 
abundantly  suffice  to  damn  a  man.  And  this  is  no  strange 
doctrine ;  at  least  it  should  not  seem  to  any  that  have  ever 
read  the  Bible,  and  know  what  belones  to  true  religion. 
Do  not  you  know,  that  the  heart  and  the  thoughts  are  ^e 
prime  and  principal  spring  of  that  wickedness  that  rums 
soals  and  turns  them  into  hell  for  ever  1  "  Out  of  the  heart 
(says  Christ)  proceed  evil  thoughts ;"  (Matt.  xv.  19.)  and 
these  speak  a  man  defiled,  make  him  wicked,  and  turn 
him  Into  hell  at  last.  Observe  also  this  scripture:  '*0 
Jerusalem,  wash  thine  heart  from  wickedness,  that  thou 
mayest  be  saved :  how  long  shall  thy  vain  thoughts  lodge 
witnin  thee  V^  Jer.  iv.  14.  Wickedness  and  vain  lhou?ht» 
here  are  parallel  eroressions,  which  expound  one  anotner. 
That  wickedness,  of  which  the  prophet  speaks,  consists  in 
the  vanity  of  the  thoughts :  ana  those  are  a  man's  vainest 
and  most  wicked  thoughts,  that  ron beside  God;  and  have 
not  him  for  their  object,  nor  terminate  upon  him.  There- 
fore wash  thine  heart  from  this  wickedness,  for  certainly 
else  there  will  be  no  salvation  for  thee.  Alas !  thou  art  a 
danmed  man,  a  lost  creature,  if  thine  heart  be  not  washed 
from  this  wickedness  of  the  thoughts.  "  Repent  therefore 
of  this  thy  wickedness,  and  pray  God  if  perhaps  the 
thought  of  thine  heart  maybe  forgiven  thee,"  A  As  viii.522. 
In  short,  to  exclude  God  out  of  our  thoughts,  and  not  to 
let  him  have  a  place  there;  not  to  mind,  nor  think  upon 
God ;  is  the  greatest  wickedness  of  the  thou^ts  that  can 
be.  And  therefore,  though  you  cannot  say  of  such  a  one, 
he  will  be  drunk ;  or  he  will  swear,  cozen,  or  oppress ;  yet 
if  you  can  aay  he  will  forget  God,  or  that  he  bves  all  his 
days  never  minding  nor  thinking  upon  God ;  you  say 
enough  to  speak  him  under  wrath,  and  to  turn  him  into 
hell  without  remedy. 


thoughts  afe  not  free;  that  is,  men  are  not  at  \SbeT\y,  as 
they  vainly  miagine,  to  dispose  of  their  thoughts  as  they 
will.  Alas  I  the  case  is  qeaXe  otherwise  than  what  many 
poor  wretches  imagine.  They  go  up  and  down  in  the 
world,  never  minding  God  from  day  to  day,  and  therthiDk 
this  is  no  sin ;  saying,  "  Why,  what  is  this  1  It  is  bnt  the 
di^osing  my  thoughts ;  and  surely  I  mt^  do  what  I  will 
with  my  thoughts.  What  matter  is  it  what  becomes  of 
them  V  But  saith  God ;  **  What  is  there  dae  that  I  valoe 
more,  or  set  a  greater  price  upon,  than  the  thoaghts  and 
affectioBs  of  the  souH  I  must  have  them  or  nothing.  So, 
be  what  thou  wilt  in  profession  and  pretence ;  yet  if  I  be 
not  in  thy  thoughts,  if  I  be  forgotten  by  thee,  I  will  look 
upon  thee  as  a  wicked  person,  as  one  that  shall  be  tnnied 
into  hell."  Truly,  if  the  case  be  so,  you  must  lean  to 
correct  that  foolini  imagination,  that  your  thoughts  are 
fbee ;  or  that  you  may  use  them  as  you  please :  and  knov, 
that  if  men  will  give  hini  no  place  there,  this  is  a  desp^ 
rate,  horrid  wickedness,  that  the  great  God  will  be  avenged 
upon  one  day. 

IV.  Since  the  case  is  thus,  that  wicked  men,  and  aH 
those  who  forget  God,  shall  be  lumed  into  hell ;  we  maj 
learn  hen(;e.  that  there  are  but  few  that  shall  be  saved.  Do 
but  weigh  tne  case  seriously,  and  consider  with  yoniselves, 
how  few  there  are  that  so  live,  or  in  the  face  of  whose  con- 
versations it  appArs.  that  their  hearts  are  set  upon  God! 
whose  minds  are  taken  up  about  him,  walking  up  a&d 
down  the  world  from  mommg  to  night,  rejoicing  and  d^ 
lighting  themselves  in  God  I  Oh,  how  few  such  there  are; 
and  consequently  how  few  that  are  not  wicked,  and  shall 
not  be  turned  into  hell  at  last !  My  friends,  God  doth  not 
dally  with  us  in  such  scriptures  as  these.  They  are  plain 
words  which  are  here  spoken,  and  we  may  turn  of  the 
edffe  of  them  from  rendmg  and  cutting  our  hearts  if  we 
will ;  but  one  day  we  shall  hear  that  we  were  told,  and  read 
also,  that "  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the 
nations  that  forget  God."  We  may  easily  therefore  lean 
from  hence,  that  going  to  heaven  is  not  so  common  a  thin^ 
as  most  men  take  it  to  be.  Alas !  it  is  not,  if  the  word  of 
God  be  true.  It  will  be  found,  that  going  to  heU  wijl  be 
much  more  ordinary  among  men  that  live  under  the  Gos- 
pel, than  going  to  heaven.  For  it  is  said,  they  shall  be 
turned  into  hell  that  forg;et  God.  Now,  are  not  these  plain 
words  1  Do  they  not  evince  and  demonstrate  that  a  ^ai 
part  (alas  I  the  greatest  part)  are  hurrying  into  hell  apace  T 
And  is  it  not  md  and  miserable  to  thixik,  that  poor  k)u1s 
should  thus  spend  all  their  life-time  under  a  Gospel  of 

frace  1  and  that  so  mu(  h  light  and  love  should  shine  from 
eaven  in  vain  1  It  should  not  be  thought  of,  withont  pain 
and  asony,  that  men  should  thus  perish ;  that  there  shoald 
be  so  few  savod  from  hell  and  destruction,  notwithstanding 
they  are  under  a  Gospel  of  light  and  salvation!  The 
trath  I  am  upon  is  intimated  in  part  of  the  message  to  ibe 
church  of  Sardis.  "  Thou  hast  a  few  names  even  in  Sar 
dis,  which  have  not  defiled  their  garments ;  and  they  shall 
walk  with  me  in  white :  for  they  are  worthy,"  Rev.  iii.  4. 
Alas !  how  few  are  there,  how  few  amongst  a  whole  as- 
sembly and  congregation  of  people,  that  keep  themselves 
from  pollution  tnrough  lusts  1  How  few  names  are  there 
to  be  found  in  an  assembly,  who  come  under  the  character 
of  persons  that  have  noj  defiled  their  garments !  or,  oi 
those  who  have  numerous  thoughts  of  God  from  day  to 
day !  How  few  are  there,  that  do  not  come  under  tbj 
character  in  the  text,  of  being  forgetlers  of  God ;  and  so  of 
such  as  must  be  turned  into  hell  1  It  concerns  us  all  to  be 
serious  in  thinking  upon  this  matter.  God  hath  been  ^ 
rious  in  revealing  this  truth  to  us;  and  his  Spirit  is  poured 
out  for  the  confirming,  establishing,  and  pressing  it  upon 
your  hearts  and  spirits,  whoever  you  are ;  and  therefore 
think  well  of  it,  and  consider  seriously  how  few  good  men 
there  are,  who  shall  finally  be  saved. 

V.  You  may  hence  learn  also,  that  God  hath  an  inspec- 
tion into,  and  a  full  knowledge  of,  the  hearts  and  ihuunhi'^ 
of  men.  This  is  evident,  for  you  see  he  makes  his  jodg- 
ment  upon  what  lies  within  the  inward  man ;  and  bis  judg- 
ment at  last  will  proceed  upon  the  same  ground.  "  1 J^^ 
have  those  tumea  into  hell,  (saith  the  Almighty,)  who  nerer 
think  of,  nor  remember  their  God  :  they  must  undergo  my 


ill.  If  they  are  "wicked  persons  who  do  not  think  of  I  wrath  tiiat  h^ve  thus  forgotten  me."    ^ow,  if  Gods  jmie- 
God,  and  shaill  for  that  reason  be  turned  into  hell,  then  all  I  ments  must  be  thus  determined  upon  what  is  in  the  hea" 
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of  man,  then  he  knows  your  hearts;  and  also  what  yoa  do 
vith  your  thoughts  from  d&y  to  daj.  His  eye  is  u|K)n  your 
souls  and  spirits;  and  sees  aU  ine  day  long  w^ich  vay 
yoDT  affections  lie,  and  which  way  they  are  carried :  and 
it  is  by  this  he  most  j^uide  his  judgment  at  Ike  last  day. 
Thus  says  the  Psalmist;  "  He  tnat  planteth  the  ear  shall 
not  he  hear  7  He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  not  he  seel  He 
that  chastiseth  the  heathen,  shall  not  he  corrept  %  He  that 
teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know  %  The  Lord 
knoweth  the  thoughts  of  num,  that  they  are  vanity,"  Psal, 
iciv.  9, 10,  11.  He  knows  well  aU  the  ▼anity  of  your 
spirits,  though  you  may  not  observe  it.  His  eyes  are  otn 
senring  as  all  the  day  long,  especially  on  sucn  a  day  as 
this;  and  according  to  the  observation  he  makes,  he  must 
judge  OS  at  the  last  day.  And  therefore  he  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  a  foil  and  perfect  understanding  of  all 
things:  so  as  to  be  able  in  that  day  to  lay  out  before  a 
man  the  wickedness  of  his  whole  life;  to  spread  before 
him  the  Tain  and  wicked,  the  sensual  and  earthly  thoughts, 
which  he  was  perpetually  exercised  in ;  and  of  which  his 
carnal  heart  was  the  continual  tomb.  And  this  cannot  be 
a  more  difficult  than  it  is  a  necessary  thing  to  him,  who 
must  search  the  hearts,  and  try  the  reins,  that  he  may 
judge  accordingly  at  the  last  day.    And  then, 

vl.  And  lastly,  we  may  learn  hence,  that  it  is  not  an 
impossible  or  difficult  thing  for  wicked  men  to  know 
themselves  to  be  such ;  and  to  make  a  judgment  of  their 
ovn  estates  Gk>d-ward.  For  you  see,  they  have  a  plain  rule 
to  judge  by ;  namelv,  this  truth :  He  that  forgets  Qod  is  a 
vicked  man ;  and  ne  is  a  wicked  man  that  thus  forgets 
God ;  and  he  that  for^ts  Gkid  must  be  turned  into  hell.  I 
pray  now  do  but  consider,  and  think  with  yourselves.  Is 
It  so  impossible  for  a  man  to  know  what  is  the  ordinary 
coarse  of  his  own  thoughts  1  You  may  easily  know  if  you 
will,  at  least  the  generality  of  you  may  know,  what  the 
curent  of  yovr  thoughts  is ;  and  sd  far  make  a  jutenent 
ofroar  estate  accordingly.  This  we  must  needs  adcnow- 
ledge.  For  those  men  who  are  carnal  and  earthly,  their 
hearts  tell  them  they  have  not  a  thought  of  God,  from  day 
to  day,  from  week  to  week,  from  year  to  year.  Such  per- 
sons cannot  be  so  brutish  and  absurd,  but  they  may  know 
ii,  if  thev  will,  especially  if  they  will  take  God's  word.  If' 
Bot,  let  them  see  whether  they  can  have  any  surer  rule  that 
cannot  deceive.  But  if  they  will  take  God's  word,  they 
cannot  but  see  that  they  are  those  persons  who  are  wicked, 
as  they  are  fonetftil  of  God:  and  upon  that  account  must 
be  turned  into  hell  at  last  My  friends  I  if  we  do  not  study 
wilfiilly  to  ruin  ourselves,  is  it  so  hard  a  matter  for  a  inan, 
a  reasonable  man,  to  sit  down  at  night  and  consider, 
"  Whither  have  my  thoi^ts  been  this  day  1  Who  hath 
had  my  thoughts  most  1  what  have  I  taken  most  pleasure 
in  this  day?  Is  it  in  God  1  hath  he  been  so  deliehtful  and 
so  pleasant,  and  the  remembrance  pf  him  in  my  heart  and 
soul,  as  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  this  life  have  been  to 
mel  Have  I  taken  so  much  delight  to-day  in  the  law  of 
Ood,  as  I  have  in  my  friends,  my  nches,  ana  my  relations  7 
And  have  I  had  that  fear  of  God  in  my  heart,  lest  I  should 
m  against  him,  as  I  have  had  about  my  business  and 
^Aiis,  lest  they  should  miscarry  V*  Is  it  impossible,  I  say, 
for  a  reasonable  man  thus  to  consider,  from  day  to  day. 
whiiher  hath  been  the  course  of  his  heart  and  tnoughtsi 
And  if  he  find  it  is  thus  with  him ;  that  he  lives  without 
having  a  thought  of  God,  that  ma^r  stay  his  hearty  and 
rarish  his  soul ;  how  obvious  then  is  it,  that  he  is  a  wicked 
^^reteh!  that  the  wrath  of  Qod  pursues  him!  and  that  he 
most  be  turned  into  hell,  without  remedy,  if  this  continues 
V)  be  the  state  and  condition  of  his  soul  I  Consider  this, 
and  give  me  leave  to  close  up  all  with  one  word  of  coun- 
sel and  advice  to  such  persons  as  these:  and  may  it  be 
acceptable  to  your  hearts! 

1.  Own  your  state  and  condition.  If  the  case  be  thus, 
^  you  see  It  is,  that  they  are  wicked  persons  who  forget 
^o^  and  that  such  shall  be  turned  into  hell;  why,  look 
uto  your  own  hearts,  and  see  whether  they  are  not  fprget- 
fal  of  God.  And  when  you  find  that  it  is  thus  with  you, 
let  your  judgment  pass  upon  your  souls,  and  say;  "My 
^VRtehed  and  undone  soui  I  thou  art  that  soul  whom  this 
lav  condemns;  whom  thisjudgment  convinceth  as  guilty 
of  this  wickedness  against  God,  and  liable  to  his  vengeance 
upon  this  aocoont!"  Therefore  I  say,  own  your  estate.   It 


JsnodiAcnltthiBgjbQryontoknowiL  Say  thca,  *^  1 1» 
the  persoa  whom  the  word  of  God  condemns:  I  am  undei 
the  oume  as  ajnonon  that  Me  ihigottan  God,  and  must  be 
turned  into  beU  «pcm  this  aeoemlt.  if  it  thus  oaniiniie  wltlt 
me.^  But  this  is  not  all.  I  would  not  le«tre  a  soqI  in  ttoi 
ease  miserably  penahiag,  and  despaiimg  of  all  ixMsibility 
of  being  saved;  bat  however  know  that  you  \:innot  m 
saved  while  it  is  thus  with  yon,  and  while  your  hearts  ara 
thus  framed  and  tuined  from  God.    Therefore, 

9.  iabonr  forthwith  to  have  the  coarse  andf  stream  of 
your  spirits  turned  towards  God:  elherwise,  aU  hepes  of 
your  being  saved  are  quite  taken  away.  There  is  no  poe- 
aibility  of  your  salvation,  till  youf  earaal  earthly  hearts  be 
ehaoged..  Oimaider  and  belierre  it,  tlwre  are  but  these  tW9 
things ;  either  a  change  of  heart,  or  ruin.  And  therefore 
labour,  I  say^  to  have  the  course  of  your  thoughts  turned 
about,  and  directed  forthwith  towards  God,  without  anyi 
more  delay. 

And  in  order  to  this,  you  must  in  the  first  place  endea- 
vour to  get  a  right  and  distinct  knowledge  of  God ;  other- 
wise you  can  never  think  rightly  of  him.  Study  his  word ; 
labour  to  know  what  is  there  discovered  of  his  justice, 
rij^hteousness,  holiness,  and  power;  of  his  goodn«»,  ana 
his  love.  TaJce  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  discovery  of 
God,  to  make  up  the  object  of  your  thoughts;  otherwise 
yon  do  nothing;  yoUr  thoughts  will  pitch  upon  some  other 
thing,  besides  Giod.  If  yon  take  in  but  part  of  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  that  is  no  God.  It  will  be  some  idle  fancy 
that  you  take  in,  and  not  God,  if  your  ihoiighls  are  not  so 
comprehensive  as  to  take  in  the  whole  discovery  of  God  in 
those  several  attributes,by  which  he  makes  himself  Inown. 

And  then  in  the  next  place  you  must  labour  to  have  a 
work  of  sanctification,  and  regeneration,  wrought  upon 
your  6Wn  hearts.  As  there  must  be  a  right  stating  otthe 
object,  so  there  must  be  a  right  framing  of  the  subject  too ; 
otherwise  it  will  be  to  no  purpose.  If  there  be  not  a  change 
wrought  in  the  very  inward  of  your  souls,  so  as  that  vour 
hearts  be  turned  towards  God;  to  love,  and  delight  in  nim, 
with  all  your  soul,  and  strength ;  alas !  your  thoughts  of 
God  will  not  be  voluntary,  but  forced ;  they  will  never  be 
free,  pleasant,  and  delightful.  And  therefore  you  must 
often  go  to  Gfod,  and  cry  to  him,  and  say;  "Lord,  I  see 
my  thoughts  run  from  thee !  I  cannot  think  of  God  at  any 
time  witn  pleasantness.  Sanctify  this  heart!  turn  it  to 
thyself!  else  I  am  lost,  and  shall  be  turned  into  hell.'' 
Cry  thus  unto  God  migntily,  and  incessantly,  till  you  find 
such  a  work  done  upon  vour  souis;  for  that  is  the  oalj 
thing  that  will  procure  a  freedom,  and  facility  of  thoughts, 
towards  Gk>d ;  those  holy,  pleasant,  and  delightful  thoughts, 
of  which  a  sanctified  heart  will  be  a  continual  spring  ana 
fountain. 

And  to  press  all  this,  I  will  deal  plainly  with  you.  It 
the  case  be  not  thus;  if  your  hearts  are  not  turned,  and 
changed,  that  you  may  have  such  thoughts  of  God  as  we 
have  been  speaking  of,tnere  is  no  avoiding  the  misery  threat- 
ened in  the  text;  but  there  must  of  necessity  be  an  expecta- 
tion shortly  of  being  turned  into  hell.  That  must  certainly 
be  the  portion  of  those  persons  that  forget  Grod.  And  is  that 
a  thing  easy  and  tolerable  to  your  thoughts  1  Is  it  easy  and 
tolerable  to  you  to  think  of  being  sent  into  that  place  of  tor- 
ment, without  remedy  and  without  hope ;  merely  upon  this 
account,  because  you  wotUd  needs  live  without  GckI  in  the 
world ;  and  would  never  have  your  hearts  brought  towards 
him  1  Many  deceive  themselves  with  the  opinion  of  a  to- 
lerable hell ;  and  therefore,  such  a  consideration  hath  no 
force  upNon  their  spirits  in  the  least.  But  think  upon  it  a 
little^  think  what  hell  is  I  Why,  it  is  that  place  of  torment, 
that  God  himself  hath  ordained  for  the  punishment  of 
wickedness  and  transgression  against  him.  He  himself  is 
the  Author  of  that  state,  and  of  that  torment  that  doth  be- 
long unto  it  It  proceeds  from  almiffhty  power,  omnipo- 
tent wrath  and  justice.  And  is  that,  think  you,  a  tolerable 
thing  1  That  ^  Tophet  (the  hell  which  the  text  speaks  of) 
is  ordained  of  ol^-the  pile  thereof  is  fire  and  much 
wood:  the  breath  of  the  Lord,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone, 
doth  kindle  it,"  Isa.  xxx.  33.  Is  this,  think  you  then,  a 
slight  matter,  for  a  man  thus  to  hur^  and  throw  away 
his  soull  thus  to  suffer  himself  to  run<into  this  hell  and 
destruction,  and  merely  because  he  would  live  without 
God;  slight,  despise,  and  turn  God  out  of  his  heart  and 
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soul,  while  lie  is  here  m  the  worldl  Hell  is  ^ipointed 
and  prepaied  by  God,  in  order  to  that  just  revenge  that  he 
must  tajce.  and  will  take,  vpad  all  those  wicked  tians- 
gressoiB.  that  have  their  hearts  thns  hardened,  and  shut  up 
against  him.  Alas  I  that  is  a  dreadftd  thing  to  think  of. 
Revenge!  the  revenge  of  a  Qod\  that  the  ^erfial  and 
almighty  GM  should  design  snch  a  thing,  as  the  avenging 
of  himself  iQ  snch  a  way  upon  wicked  men  I  O  what  heart, 
that  is  not  made  of  stone  or  a  rock,  can  choose  hut  trem- 
ble 1  To  think, "  I  shall  shortly  be  subject  unte  the  wrath 
of  God,  because  I  have  forgotten  him.  and  have  lived 
without  him  in  the  world;  unless  mv  heart  be  wrought 
upon  and  turned  to  him  as  the  God  of  my  life;"  how 
dreadftd  isthisi    Let  me  Jhm,  reoomnwnd  to  yoo,  in  the 


dose,  that  one  seripture,  ptrtly  touched  on  before,  which  is 
at  the  end  of  the  fiftieth  psalm.  "Now  consider  this,  ye 
that  foiget  God.  lest  I  tear  you  to  pieces,  and  there  be 
none  to  deliver.*'  PsaL  1. 93.  What  t  are  those  who  for- 
get God  wicked  persoosl  must  wicked  perscms  be  tuned 
mto  hell?  is  this  hell,  and  is  this  place  appointed  for  the 
torment  of  such  wretches,  by  the  eternal  and  almightf 
God;  that  he  mav  take  his  revenge  upon  them,  for  their 
slighting  and  negiectingofhim,  or  for  what  they  have  done 
in  this  world  1  Why  uen  consider  this,  all  ye  that  forset 
God,  lest  he  tear  you  in  pieces,  and  there  be  none  to  d^ 
liver  yon.  And  so  much  shall  suffice  to  be  spoken  to  this 
text 
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Tbibb  WQids,  joined  with  wliat  ^|oes  before,  nm  thus: 
"Therefore,  seeing  we  have  this  ministiy,  as  we  have  t^ 
niyed  mercy f  we  faint  not;  but  have  renoonced  the  hid- 
den thin^  of  dishonesty,  not  walking  in  craiUness,  nor 
haadline  the  word  of  GknI  deceitfully;  but,  by  manifesta- 
doQ  of  the  troth,  commending  ourselves  to  every  man's 
coDsdenoe."  The  import  of  this  text,  and  context  is  ex- 
ceeding plain.  The  apostle  gives  an  account  in  them  of 
his  way  m  managing  that  work  of  the  ministry,  wherein 
Ite  was  enmied ;  thai  is,  that  his  way  of  managing  there- 
of was  soitaole  to  his  end ;  his  method  to  the  design  he 
drore  at:  he  gives  in  the  whole  verse  a  double  account  of 
Itis  vay  in  managing  his  miniatenal  work— A  negative 
accoimt,  and  a  positive. 

1.  A  negative  one.  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  it,  (as  if  he 
bad  said,)  with  the  things  of  dishon^y  or  shame.  Those 
Uiings  we  have  renounced ;  those  hidden  things  that  are 
vont  to  be  accompanied  with  the  pungent  stixigs  of  shame 
tnd  dismee  (if  they  should  not  be  hid.)  That  is,  we 
Iiave  nothing  to  do  with  any  thing  whereof  we  have  cause 
to  be  ashamed.  Let  them  hide  themaelveS)  and  their  de- 
signs, and  work  in  the  dark:  let  them  wear  masks  and 
Tiaaids,  and  transact  their  amurs  under-ground,  and  with 
all  poesible  privacy,  who  drive  designs  that  they  have  rea- 
son to  be  ashamed  of;  whose  business  is  either  to  trifle,  or 
tods  hurt;  whose  designs  are  either  too  low  dr  little  for 
^rise  men,  or  too  base  for  good  men.  We,  for  our  parts, 
desi^  nothing  but  the  service  of  Qod,  the  honour  of 
Gknsi,  and  (as  that  which  is  subservient  to.  these)  the 
wel&re  of  men.  This  is  all  that  we  aim  at,  that  we  may 
^rre  God,  honour  Christ,  and  bring  in  as  many  souls  as 
ve  can  unto  hinL  We  intend  no  worse  to  the  world  and 
(he  inhabitants  of  it,  than  to  our  utmost  to  make  them  good 
■nd  haupy  Christiana  in  this  world,  and  glorious  creatures 
in  anotner  world. 

And,  therefore,  all  we  have  to  do  may  very  well  be 
tnnsacted  above  ground,  and  upon  the  square;  we  have 
&o  occasion  to  walk  in  craftiness,  to  use  fraudulent  arts  or 
picks;  oar  business  requires  it  not;  nor  do  we  need  to 
handle  the  word  of  God  deceitfully;  we  do  not  falsify 
(«o  the  word  signifiies)  it,  disguise  it,  clothe  it  with  other 
colours;  for  as  it  natural] v  looks  with  its  own,  it  serves 
oor  porpase  best  of  all,  if  we  give  it  no  other  appearance 
or  representation,  than  that  which  is  still  genuine  and 
inost  proper  to  itself.  We  do  none  of  these  things  that 
are  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  the  verse.  And  then 
eomes, 

2.  The  positive  account  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse. 
"By  manifestation  of  the  truth,"  we  make  it  our  business 
to  commend  ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
%ht  of  Ood.  Where  the  last  of  these  words  do  suffi- 
ciently express  that  sense  which  I  desi^  to  insust  upon  in 
some  following  diaoourses.  And  herem  we  see  there  is  a 
principle  in  man,  (here  called  conscience,}  that  renders 
aim,  in  some  measure,  capable  of  judging  wnat  is  proposed 
to  him  in  the  name  of  Qod,  or  under  the  notion  of  divine, 
-whether  as  such  it  ought  to  be  received,  or  refused  as  not 
SQch.  And  here  we  have  it  si^ified  to  us,  that  there  is  in 
(be  forest  things  of  God,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  or  which 
i)k  Gospel  revelation  doth  suppose,  a  self-recommending 
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evidence,  by  which  such  things  do  (as  it  were)  approve 
themselves  to  that  principle :  and  he  lets  us  see  tnat  the 
faithful  preachers  of  this  Gospel  have  the  whole  business 
directly  and  immediately  lying  with  the  consciences  of 
men ;  or  that  they  are  to  apply  themselves  to  that  princi- 
ple in  man  called  conscience.  And  further,  that  this  treaty 
with  the  consciences  of  men  is  to  be  managed  under  Divine 
inroection^  under  the  eye  of  God. 

And  this  being  the  import  of  the  words  considered  in 
themselves ;  if  also  you  consider  them  in  their  relation  to 
what  goes  before  |  so  the  import  of  the  context,  and  of 
them,  as  they  fall  mto  it,  will  be  most  plain.  In  the  close 
of  the  foregoing  chapter,  the  apostle  having  spoken  above 
of  the  Gospel  ministration,  as  contra-distingiushed  to  that 
of  the  law,  and  most  highly  excelling  it  in  point  of  light, 
and  in  point  of  e^cacy;  both  of  them  glotious  things, 
and  in  respect  whereof  he  calls  it  the  ministration  of 
glory;  so  that,  though  that  of  mount  Sinai  was  very  glo- 
rious, yet  Uus  did  so  much  excel  it  in  glory,  that  the 
very  glory  of  that  was  no  glory,  in  comparison  of  the 
glory  of  mis;  for  that  by  it  we,  as  in  a  glas^  (he  so 
conclude  the  chapter,)  beholding  the  glory  of  me  Lord, 
ard  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  ^lory, 
even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  That  as  is  not  nmili' 
tudinit  but  identitaHs;  it  doth  not  signify  likeness,  but 
sameness :  that  is,  there  is  so  transforming  a  work  wrought 
by  the  j^lory  of  the  Lord  shining  through  the  glass,  as  doth 
speak  Its  author  to  be  the  Spirit;  sucn  a  work  is  done  as 
none  but  the  Divine  Spirit  could  do;  so  that  any  «ne 
might  see  there  was  such  a  transformation  wrought,  as  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Liord  is  wont 'to  be  wrought:  the  Spirit 
doth  like  itself,  as  itself,  it  works  as  a  Divine  AlmighQr 
Spirit  miff ht  be  expected  to  do  in  this  case.  This  is  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  ministry,  wherein  he  was 


low,  in  the  b^^inning  of  this  next  chapter,  it  nms  thus : 
— shaving  received  such  a  ministry  as  thiSi  (so  apt  and  so 
animated  to  serve  its  proper  end  and  purpose,; "  as  we 
have  received  mercy,  we  faint  not ;"  be  resolves  the  vi- 
gour, and  fortitude,  and  undauntedness  of  his  heart,  in 
this  great  work  that  was  put  into  his  hands,  into  the  na- 
ture and  kind  of  this  ministry  wherewith  he  was  intrusted ; 
considered  in  its  own  aptitude  to  serve  its  end,  as  it  was 
managed  and  replenished  with  power  and  efficacy  from 
the  Divine  Spirit  Having  such  a  ministry,  we  famt  not, 
we  go  on  witn  all  vigour  and  resolvedness  imaginable  in 
our  work.  And,  thereupon,  renounce  all  the  hidden  things 
of  dishonesty,  we  go  on  with  open  face,  as  being  well  as- 
sured we  shall  be  owned  in  our  work  one  way  or  another; 
and  make  it  our  business  hereupon,  to  apply  ourselves  im- 
mediately and  direcdv  to  the  consciences  of  men  in  the 
sight  of  God.  And  these  several  thin^,  upon  the  whole, 
may  be  observed  and  taken  up  for  our  instruction  and  use 
from  this  portion  of  Scripture. 

1.  That  the  great  things  of  the  Gospel,  or  of  reli^on  in 
general,  do  carry  with  them  a  self-recommending  evidence 
to  the  consciences  of  men. 

3.  That  the  business  of  the  faithful-ministers  of  this  Gos- 
pel lies,  first  and  most  immediately,  in  a  transaction  with 
men's  consciences  about  these  things. 
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3.  That  this  transaction  with  men's  consciences  about 
such  things,  is  to  be  managed  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  nnder 
the  inspection  of  the  Divine  Mind.    And, 

4.  That  thereupon,  such  as  are  engaged  with  upright- 
ness and  fidelity  in  this  work,  have  the  most  vi^rous  and 
unfainting  resolution  and  fortitude  in  it 

I  begin  with  the  first. 

1st  Doctrine.  That  the  great  things  of  the  Gospel,  or  of 
religion,  do  carry  with  them  a  self-recommending  evidence 
to  the  consciences  of  men.    Here, 

1.  It  will  be  requisite  to  say  somewhat  concerning  the 
principle  of  conscience.    And, 

2.  Then  to  evince  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  the 
great  things  of  the  Gospel,  or  religion,  do  carry  with  them 
a  self-recommendiog  evidence  to  men's  consciences. 

1.  It  is  requisite  to  be  said  concerning  conscience,  thus 
much  briefly;  to  wit,  that  it  is  a  principle  which  is  to  be 
appealed  to  about  such  matters;  and  this  doth,  in  the 
general  notion  of  it,  import  an  ability  to  judge,  a  certain 
dijudicative  power.  And  it  must  be  looked  upon  accord- 
ing to  a  double  reference  which  it  bears ; — 1st,  To  the 
matter  which  it  is  to  judge  about.  And,  3ndly,  To  the 
Supreme  Ruler  under  whom  it  is  to  judge,  such  things 
being  to  be  judged  of  in  the  sight  of  God :  for  the  latter  of 
these  references  we  shall  come  to  speak  to  it  under  an- 
other observation ;  but  for  the  former,  we  are  to  consider 
of  it  now. 

Conscience,  it  doth  import  a  power  of  judging,  or  an 
ability  to  judge  about  such  and  such  matters ;  but  what 
those  matters  are,  we  are  more  particularly  to  consider, 
la  the  general,  it  is  a  matter  or  duty  about  which  con- 
science IS  to  judge,  or  such  things  in  reference  wherecmto 
we  are  one  wa^  or  other  under  obligation  to  do^  or  not  to 
do.  And  so  it  is  the  actions  of  men,  that  conscience  is  to 
jud^  about ;  as  they  are  measurable  by  laws  and  rules  to 
which  they  are  properly  and  truly  obh^.  And  so  our 
actions  may  be  considered  two  wajrs — either  as  to  be  done, 
or  as  done.  And  they  c6me  under  the  judgment  and 
cognizance  of  conscience  both  way»— either  as  to  be  done, 
or  as  done :  and  so  the  judgment  of  conscience  is  two-fold, 
either  conceminir  things,  or  concerning  ourselves ;  for 
conscience  hath  both  its  prospect  and  its  retrospect : — its 
prospect,  that  is,  as  it  is  to  see  our  way  before  us,  and  to 
judge  for  us,  Am  I  to  do  this,  or  am  I  to  do  that,  or  am  I 
to  let  it  alone;  and  decline  doihg  such  and  such  things  1 
Here  is  the  prospect  of  conscience;  it  is  lo  discern  and 
make  a  judgment  aforehand,  concerning  the  way  that  we 
are  to  take,  to  see  our  way  for  us.  And  then  it  hath  its 
retrospect;  when  we  come  to  make  a  stand,  and  look  back 
upon  our  former  course  in  general,  or  upon  this  or  that 
particular  action.  Have  I  done  well,  or  have  I  done  illl 
nave  I  held  a  strict  and  regular  course  1  or  have  I  made  a 
wrong  or  false  step  1 

Now  for  conscience  under  this  latter  notion;  that  is,  for- 
the  retrospect  of  conscieftce,  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak 
to  it  at  large,  in  the  hearing  of  man^  of  you,  from,  another 
scripture,  that  of  2  Cor.  i.  12.  This  is  our  rejoicing,  the 
testimony^  of  our  conscience; — here  is  the  exercise  of  con- 
science m  reference  to  what  is  past,  in  reference  to  a 
course  transacted  already.  So  that  you  may  plainly  see 
•our  present  subject  doth  not  lead  us  to  consdder  conscience 
under  that  notion  at  all:  but  only  to  consider  it  according 
to  its  prospect,  as  it  doth  prospicere.  As  it  looks  forward 
to  discern  and  make  a  judgment; — Is  such  a  course  to  be 
taken  1  or  are  such  and  such  things  directed  to  be  com- 
plied with,  yea  or  no  1 

And  so  the  matter  of  which  conscience  is  to  judge  is  of 
this  kind ;  to  wit,  what  we  are  to  do,  or  our  actions  as  they 
are  future,  or  to  be  done,  must  be  taken  with  a  latitude; 
so  as  not  barely  or  chiefly  to  concern  our  external  actions, 
the  actions  of  the  outward  man ;  no,  nor  merely  or  only 
to  concern  those  actions  of  the  inward  man,  that  proceed 
immediately  from  the  will  and  from  the  affections,  and 
from  the  executive  power  in  the  first  rise  of  it ;  but  also 
so  as  to  comprehend  and  take  in  too,  the  actions  of  the 
mind  and  understanding ;— all  this  is  within  the  compass 
of  this  matter,  about  which  conscience  is  to  be  exercised. 
We  are  not  to  consider  what  is  to  be  done  by  the  reflective, 
faculty,  but  what  is  to  be  done  by  the  directive  faculty,  the 
mind  and  understanding  itself;  that  is,  whether  such  and 


such  things  propounded  to  us,  be  to  be  assented  to,  yea  or 
no.  This  is  as  much  matter  of  conscience  as  any  thing 
else ;  that  is,  the  assenting  or  not  assenting  of  our  miods 
and  understandings  to  such  and  such  things ;  supposing 
they  are  things  in  reference  whereunto  we  come  under 
obligation :  suppose  that  they  are  not  such  things  wherein 
we  arie  left  at  liberty  to  judge  and  think  as  we  please,  as 
we  are  in  multitudes  of  theological  speculations,  wherein 
we  are  not  laid  under  a  law,  as  a  mam  dut]f ,  to  Imow,  and 
imderstand,  and  observe,  and  mind  such  things.  But  this 
refers  to  such  things  wherein  our  ^vin^  our  assent  so  and 
so,  it  is  made  matter  of  duty;  or  m  reference  whereiuto, 
we  are  laid  under  an  obligation.  All  that  doth  come  as 
much  within  the  compass  of  that  matter,  wherein  con- 
science is  to  judge,  as  any  thing  else :  that  is,  these  acLsof 
our  minds,  whicn  are  to  be  exerted  and  put  forth  imme- 
diately there,  as  they  are  part  of  our  duty,  about  which  ve 
are  accountable  at  last ;  so  they  are  matters  of  conscience, 
and  in  reference  whereunto  conscience  must,  and  ought 
to  have  too,  a  present  exercise  beforehand.  Am  I  so  or 
so  to  assent,  or  am  I  not  1  Thus,  by  manifestation  of  the 
truthj  we  commend  ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in 
the  Bight  of  God. 

And  so  much  is  all  that  we  need  to  say  concerning  the 
former  of  these  heads,  the  principle  that  is  to  be  applied 
unto,  and  to  which  the  thmgs  of  religion  do,  by  a  self- 
recommending  evidence,  approve  themselves. 

2.  The  second  thing  we  have  to  do,  is  to  evince  and  clear 
this  to  you,  that  there  is  such  a  self-recommending  evidence 
in  the  things  of  religion,  by  which  they  become  approved, 
or  do  approve  themselves,  to  the  very  consciences  of  men. 
And  here,  that  you  may  understand  this  aright,  what  it  b 
that  I  am  to  prove  and  make  out  to  you,— you  are  not  to 
take  it  thus,  as  though  everything  that  lies  within  the  com- 
pass of  truth,  and  which  we  are  accordingly  to  embrace 
and  close  wiin,  were  self-evident ;  so  as  at  first  sight  it  most 
necessarily  beget  a  conviction  in  a  man's  judgment  ssd 
conscience,  that  it  ought  to  be  entertained  and  closed  with: 
that  is  not  the  meaning;  every  thing  in  religion  that  hath 
competent  evidence  with  it,  halh  not  that  primary  evidence 
as  immediately,  as  soon,  as  it  is  heard  and  proposed,  to 
command  the  mind  to  close  in  with  it.  But  toe  meaning 
is  this,  that  whereas  there  are  some  things  of  that  kind 
that  carry  their  own  light  so  apparently  in  them  as  to  cap- 
tivate the  mind  into  a  present  consent ;  there  are  many 
other  things  which  are  capable  of  being  clothed  with  that 
light,  or  having  that  evidence  added  to  them,  by  which 
they  also  may  be  enabled  to  recommend  themselves. 
Every  truth  is  not  a  first  truth;  but  there  is  nothing  which 
God  hath  made  it  necessarv  to  the  salvation  of  our  souli 
to  give  entertainment  unto,  but  that,  if  it  be  not  evident  io 
itself,  it  is  capable  of  being  so  evidenced,  as  that  it  roay^ 
by  that  evidence  (at  least)  that  shall  be  added  thereto, 
come  to  recommend  itself  to  men's  consciences,  unless  thet 
be  men  so  under  the  power  of  a  vicious  prejudice,  asii 
abandoned  l>y  God  for  tneir  indulgence  thereunto,  that  (u 
it  follows  in  the  next  words)  the  Grospel  is  onlv  hid  to  them 
because  they  are  lost.  "  If  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to 
them  that  are  lost."  And  it  is  hid  to  them  for  having  it- 
belled  and  sinned  against  the  light  of  it  so  long ;  and  thi? 
being  the  point,  we  come  now  to  make  it  out  to  you,  thai 
the  great  tilings  of  religion  which  we  are  to  give  entertain- 
ment to,  as  necessary  to  our  final  welfare  and  b1es:>edne^, 
they  are  things  that  cany  with>  them  such  a  self-rectus^ 
mending  evidence  to  the  consciences  of  men ;  they  carrj 
it  with  them,  either  as  being  primary  self-evident  iraih*, 
or  as  being  capable  of  being  evidenced  by  such  thin^  x^ 
are  so;  that  is,  either  by  their  own  light,  or  by  such  a  hghi 
as  may  be  imparted  to  them,  and  wherewith  they  ma^ 
fairly  admit  toM  clothed. 

And  the  wa^  of  proving  this,  will  be  fittest  and  mos 
proper,  by  givmg  instances;  by  instancing  to  you  in  dj 
vers  of  the  most  important  things  which  we  are  reqoird 
to  give  entertainment  to,  in  order  to  our  final  salvation  ani 
blessedness; — and  so  to  submit  the  matter  to  your  owl 
judgment,  whether  these  things  do  not  recommend  then 
selves  to  conscience,  yea  or  no;  which  is  the  t>est  an 
most  effectual  way  or  proving  any  thing,  when  the  in  war 
sense  of  our  mind  is  immediately  directed  to;  we  apped 
to  that  immediately,  so  that  you  have  the  judgment  in  yoQ 
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own  breast  or  bosom,  conceming  this  or  that  thin^.    Is  it 
not  cJetr,  doth  it  not  speak  itself  in  my  own  conscience  1 

And  the  instances  I  shall  give,  will  be  especially  under 
these  four  heads:— to  wit,  1^  of  Truths.— iidly,  Of  Pre- 
cept5.-3rdl7,  Of  Prohibitions;  and  4thly,  Of  Judg- 
ments. 

1.  Of  Troths,  yon  must  understand  that  I  am  only  go- 
ing to  fire  instances  under  each  of  these  heads :  other- 
wise, you  must  suppose  that  the  whole  body  of  tneology 
woold  be  the  subject  of  our  present  discourse,  as  every 
thing  would  come  in  here  that  belongs  to  the  substance  of 
a  theological  treatise.  And  that  (as  I  was  sajring)  I  may 
instance,  first,  in  truths  propounded  to  us,  they  will  be  of 
two  sorts,— Positive  and  Argumentative ;— Positive,  those 
that  we  simply  lay  down ;  or  Argumentative,  those  that  in 
the  way  of  argumentation  may  be  annexed  to  the  former, 
either,  first,  as  reasons  to  prove  them;  or,  secondly,  as  in- 
ferences and  deductions  proved  by  them.  Ajid  this  order 
and  reference,  which  one  truth  may  have  to  another,  we 
are  not  to  understand  it  so,  as  if  there  must  be  constantly 
that  methodical  relation,  or  a  relation  in  that  method ;  for 
the  relation  may  be  transposed,  accor^g  as  this  or  that 
particular  discourse  may  be.  But  I  shall  eive  you  instances 
of  these  together,  or  as  now  thev  may  be  repre^nted  to 
relate  to  one  another ;  and  so  shall  briefly  instance  to  you : 
-1st,  In  those  truths  that  do  concern  the  original  of  all 
things.— 2nd]y,  That  do  concern  the  apostacy  and  fall  of 
man.— 3rdly,  Some  that  do  concern  the  redemption  by  the 
Son  of  God:  and  4thly,  Some  that  do  concern  the  final 
issoe  of  all  things. 

I  For  those  that  do  concern  the  original  of  all  things, 
take  these,  ^ 

(1.)  That  this  world,  (look  upon  it  as  one  system,  one 
complexion,^  it  is  all  a  noade  thmg. 

This  whole  universe,  it  is  all  a  made  thing;  why  sure, 
either  this  hath  such  light  with  it,  that  any  conscience  of 
a  considering  man  most  presently  say,  it  is  true,  in  my 
fonscience  it  is  true ,  or  it  will  easily  be  made  evident.  It 
B  one  of  the  great  things  (as  being  of  natural  revelation) 
that  is  mightily  insisted  upon  by  philosophers,  as  fpnda- 
mental  to  all  things  else.  You  mid  that  so  the  Deity  was 
prored  by  the  apostle  in  that  text  we  so  lately  insisted  on, 
Rom-  i.  20.  "  The  invisible  things  of  Gk)d,  even  his  eternal 
power  and  €h)dbead,  are  clearly  seen  by  the  things  that  are 


made;"  bv  this  whole  entire  scheme  and  frame^of  made 
things.  ^'  By  faith,  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were 
framed  by  the  word  of  God,"  Heb.  xi.  a  Thus  largely  too, 
doth  the  aj)ostle  discourse  the  efficiency  of  the  Creator, 
Acts  xvii.  m  a  yery  great  part  of  that  chapter.  And  so  the 
iccunnt  is  given  in  the  very  beginning  of  that  revelation  of 
Jhe  mind  of  Gk>d  to  nan  contamed  in  the  Bible,  Gen.  i.  1. 
fi begins  with  the  beginnf&gof  all  things.  "In  the  be- 
ginning God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  And  so. 
j?o  doth  that  Gospel,  (John  i.  1^.)  wrote  by  the  evangelist 
John ;  "  In  the  beginmng  was  the  word*  and  the  word  was 
vitK  God,  and  the  word  was  GM  ;-by  him  were  all  things 
nade  that  were  made."  Now  this  is  a  matter  that  will  let 
"s,  light  appear,  if  you  will  but  revolve  it  a  little  in  your 
nunds,  and  think  of  it ;  for  you  manifestly  see  that  all  this 
▼orid  isfull  of  changes;  but  there  can  be  no  change  of  a 
Becesary  Being ;  of  a  self-existing  Being;  what  exists  ne- 
cessarily, and  of  itself,  must  be  always  as  it  is ;  whence 
that  goes  for  a  maxim  with  all  that  have  set  themselves  to 
consider,  Etermm  nm  paiUnr  iunmm:  That  which  is 
^mal,  admits  of  no  innovation,  nothing  of  new  in  it. 
And  the  matter  would  yet  cany  moref  convictiye  and 
clearer  evidence  to  those  that  are  less  apt  or  less  used  to 
'he  exercise  of  thoughts,  if  they  would  but  bring  it  to  their 
own  case ;  that  is,  suppose  it  be  told  you  in  particular,  vou 
are  a  creature,  yon  are  a  made  thin^;  let  this  be  said  to 
^y  body  that  hath  the  use  of  the  ordmary  understanding 
of  a  man  with  him,  and  it  presently  strikes  the  conscience : 
^  is  very  tme ;  I,  in  my  own  conscience,  judge  it  true,  I 
u>  a  made  thing.  If  any  should  hesitate  at  it,  do  but  take 
a  torn  or  two  in  thinking,  and  the  matter  would  strike  you 
vith  fresh  light  again  and  again.  Why,  what  1  Do  not 
ye  know  that  yon  have  been  in  being  but  a  little  while  1 
h  is  but  so  many  years  ago,  and  you  were  not ;  no  such 
<Be  as  you  was  heard  of  in  the  world.  Whatsoever  began 
to  be,  must  be  a  made  thing.    You  did  but  lately  begin  to 


be,  it  is  plain  then  you  have  been  made  j  for  nothing  could 
of  itseu  begin  to  be,  or  arise  out  of  nothmg  of  itself  That 
strikes  every  man's  conscience  that  considers.  Do  not 
you,  in  your  consciences,  think  and  judge,  that  if  nothing 
were  in  being,  nothing  could  ever  be  in  being  ?  It  is  im- 
possible that  any  thinff  should  arise  up  of  itself  out  of  no- 
thing. Therefore,  if  yon  begin  to  oe,  you  are  a  made 
thing.    And  then, 

Sndly,  There  are  truths  that  will  belong  to  this,  by  way 
of  revelation  and  deduction.    As  then, 

(1.)  You  haye  a  Maker  j  every  made  thing  must  have  a 
maker ;  do  not  your  consciences  tell  you  that  this  is  true  1 
In  my  conscience  this  is  true,  if  I  be  a  made  thing,  then  I 
must  have  a  maker.    And  then,  again, 

r3.)  You  may  collect  what  kind  of  maker  that  must  be. 
Wnat  kind  of  thing  am  11  I  said,  (among  other  things 
belonging  to  me,}  there  is  a  power  of  thought  belonging  to 
me;  I  have  then  a  spiritual  mtellectual  nature  belonging 
to  me ;  and  therefore,  certainly,  such  excellencies  as  I 
have  in  me,  and  as  I  find  the  rest  of  the  creation  hath  in 
it,  must  be  in  the  Maker  of  them  all,  much  more  eminent- 
ly, and  much  more  transcendently.  And,  therefore,  as  the 
apostle  speaks,  when  he  had  said  from  a  pagan, — '*  In  him 
we  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being :  and  we  are  all  his 
oaring;"  he  immediately  subjoins,  CActs  xvii.  28,  29.) 
"  For  as  we  are  the  o&pring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to 
think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  silver  and  gold,  or 
stone  graven  by  the  art  of  man."  If  there  be  such  and 
such  tilings  that  are  the  effects  of  an  invisible  Divine 
power  of  Sie  Godhead ;  that  is,  if  there  be  intellectual  and 
spiritual  beings,  then  he  must  be  such  a  one ;  and  then 
we  are  no  longer  (saith  the  apostle)  to  amuse  and  mislead 
ourselves  with  the  foolish  misconceit  of  a  golden  deity,  or 
of  a  wooden  and  stone  deity.  The  Deity  must  be  such  a 
being  as  hath  such  excellencies  belonging  to  it,  as  we  find 
are  m  his  ofispring.  We  find  he  hath  an  offspring  of  an 
intelligent  and  spiritual  nature,  and  therefore,  sure,  such 
must  he  be.    And  again, 

(3.)  It  will  be  further  recollected,  that  if  I  am  a  made 
thmg,  a  creature,  and  thereupon  have  a  maker,  I  haye 
also  an  owner  too,  as  well  as  a  maker ;  he  that  made  me, 
must  be  my  owner  and  proprietor;  and  to  him  I  must 
belong,  and  in  his  power  lam ;  and  I  must  be  at  his  dis- 
posal ;  and  he  may  do  with  me  what  he  will,  and  I  am  to 
do  with  myself  only  what  he  will  have  me  do.  Doth  this 
not  also  strike  conscience  1  Doth  not  this  approve  itself 
to  every  conscience  of  man  1  Am  I  a  made  thmg  1  Then 
he  that  made  me,  owns,  and  he  is  to  use  me  as  his  own. 
And  again, 

(4.)  Am  I  a  made  thing,  and  do  therefore  appear  to 
have  a  maker,  and  to  have  an  owner)  Then  I  have  a 
ruler  too ;  one  that  is  to  prescribe  to  roe,  and  give  me 
laws:  to  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do,  and  what  not,  through 
the  nAiole  of  my  course.  This  speaks  to  every  conscience 
of  man :  every  man  that  will  use  conscience  in  the  case, 
must  needs  say,  in  my  conscience,  this  is  true ;  it  cannot 
but  be  true.    And  again, 

(b,y  If  1  hav'e  such  a  maker,  one  that  is  the  author  and 
original  of  my  life  and  being  to  me ;  he  that  is  the  author, 
must  be  the  end  of  it;  he  that  is  the  first  to  me,  must  be 
the  last  also.  I  am  a  creature,  and  a  made  thing;  I  did 
not  come  of  myself  into  the  world;  and  what  could  not 
be  by  itself,  must  not  be  for  itseU*  Will  not  any  man's 
conscience  say  this  is  truel  Is  not  coqscience  smitten 
with  light  in  this  case  1  Methinks  this  doth  recommend 
itself  to  my  very  conscience.  I,  that  could  never  have 
come  by  myseu  into  this  world ;  I  must  not  live  in  it  for 
myself;  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  a  creature  to  be 
its  own  end.  Thus,  in  this  kind,  you  may  find  there  are 
things  that  concern  the  original  of  all  things,  that  do  by 
their  own  light  recommend  themselves  to  the  consciences 
of  men.    And  then, 

3.  Concerning  the  apostacy  of  man.  To  instance  briefly 
therein,  man  is  a  fkUen  creature ;  he  is  not  in  the  state 
that  was  original  to  him,  or  primitive,  or  wherein  he  was 
made.  This,  (one  would  thmk,)  in  the  first  speaking  or 
hearing,  should  strike  conscience  with  its  own  light ;  but 
if  it  should  not  with  any  that  are  more  stupid  and  less 
considerate,  let  men  but  refer  themselves  to  their  own  ori- 
ginal state  and  nature,  consider  their  nature  abstract,  and 
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then  compare  themselves  with  what  they  may  easily  dis- 
cern and  nnd  of  their  present  state  and  case. 

The  most  general  consideration  that  you  can  have  of  or 
concerning  your  own  nature  is,  1  am  a  sort  of  creature, 
that  can  think,  that  can  use  thoughts  well ;  do  but  look  to 
your  present  state,  the  common  state  of  men  according  to 
that  representation  and  description  that  is  given  us  of  it ; 
"  all  the  imaginations  of  the  tnoughts  of  man's  heart  are 
only  evil,  and  that  continually,"  Gen.  vi.  5.  What  ?  can 
any  man  imagine  that  God  did  make  a  thinking  creature ; 
endowed  a  creature  with  a  power  of  thought,  originallv 
from  the  beginnm^,  to  think  nothing  but  what  was  evil, 
and  continually  evil  1  And  let  but  men  sec  whether  this 
be  not  a  true  account  of  themselves,  that  the  Scripture 
^ave  so  long  ago.  If  they  would  but  inspect  and  look 
into  themselves,  would  they  not  be  enforced  to  say,  Have  I 
not  thoughts  full  of  vanity,  full  of  earthliness,  full  of  im- 
purity, from  day  to  day  f  And,  unless  they  be  imposed 
and  thrust  in  upon  me,  am  I  not  a  stranger  to  serious 
thoughts,  to  divine  thoughts,  to  heavenly  thoughts  1  There- 
fore the  matter  will  again  strike  conscience  with  its  own 
light.  I  am  not  only  a  creature,  but  a  fallen  creature ;  sure 
Qod  never  made  me  such  a  creature  as  I  am  become,  as  I 
have  made  myself;  a  creature,  endowed  with  so  noble  in- 
tellectual powers,  to  debase  m3rself  |  to  make  so  sublime  a 
thinp^,  as  an  intelligent  immortal  mind,  perpetually  to  gro- 
vel in  the  dust,  and  enslave  itself  to  sensual  and  brutal 
lusts,  and  to  mean  and  base  designs  that  time  nieasureth ; 
and  to  leave  mjrself  to  sink  andperish  etemallv  at  length ; 
so  that  to  this  very  sou^  and  spirit,  for  want  of  l^eing  em- 
ployed about  a  good  suitable  to  itself,  and  means  and  me- 
thods of  compassing  that,  nothing  but  misery  can  be  its 
portion.  The  thing  speaks  itself;  I  am  a  fallen  creature, 
and  as  long  as  this  continues  my  posture,  and  the  state  and 
temper  of  my  mind  and  spirit,  I  may  see  the  matter  will 
issue  ill  at  last.  I  am  a  degenerate  creature,  especially  if  it 
be  considered  how  the  stream  and  current  of  my  thoughts 
and  affections  run  out  towards  other  things,  as  they  stand 
in  competition  with  the  eternal,  ever  blessed  God ;  for  can 
any  man  think  God  made  a  creature  to  despise  himself? 
to  neglect  himself,  and  to  prefer  the  most  de^icable  vani- 
ties before  himself,  when  he  hath  made  him  capable  of 
knowing,  minding,  adoring,  and  serving  him  1  Thence 
also  it  would  be  collected,  I  may  hence  judge,  whether 
also  my  present  state  is  a  safe  state,  or  a  bad  state.  It  is  a 
lamentable  thing  to  be  a  fallen  creature,  fallen  from  its 
pristine  excellency ;  and  it  may  easily  be  collected  hence. 
It  is  an  unsafe  state ;  for  if  I  am  fallen  low  sdready,  I  am 
still  liable  to  fall  lower ;  and  I  cannot  tell  whither  I  may  fall, 
how  low  I  may  sink,  and  what  finally  will  become  of  me; 
for  I  am  falling  lower  and  lower  all  the  while  I  am  a  stran- 

fer  to  Grod,  and  a  vassal  to  sensual  inclinations.  And  I 
ere  again  appeal,  doth  not  all  this  speak  to  conscience  Ik 
And  doth  not  every  one  find  in  himself  somewhat 
all  this  doth  approve  itself,  and  commend  it^lf ;  si 
must  needs  say.  In  my  very  conscience  thi^.i^' 
cannot  now  run  through  wnat  I  hiiir;e  to  safyfi 
Pause  hereupon  a  little,  and  consider  what  tbi$,  i^  11 
come  to  at  la^.  If  a  man  do,  in  a  stated  cqlt^'iintroqT 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  ruffcd^iifje;  tr^ 
judgment  of  his  own  conscience ;  if  he  liv^  cWi  t  lm{\  1 1 
rebel  against  conscience,  (for  that  is  to  be  aT»L  n^vi 
Gtod  too,)  what  will  it  come  to  1  Oh  I  might?' 
seriously  considered  of,  sure  it  would  be  of  u! 


things  of  religion  do  carry  with  them  a  self-recommending 
evidence  to  the  consciences  of  men.  And  we  have  shoDrn, 
first,  what  that  principle  is,  here  called  conscience.  And, 
secondly,  have  touched  upon  the  proof  of  the  assertion. 

The  principle  itself  which  is  to  be  applied  and  appealed 
to,  was  considered  as  to  its  prospect  and  retrospect.  As 
to  the  former,  it  is  the  business  or  conscience  to  see  before 
us,  to  discern  the  way  we  are  to  go.  If  a  man  do  not,  with 
good  conscience,  proceed  in  his  way ;  if  he  go  wavering, 
and  with  a  suspenseful  mind,  and  in  continue  doubt,  shall 
I,  in  sd  doing,  do  right  or  wrong  1  Such  an  one  can  never 
steer  his  course,  acceptably  to  Gfod,  or  comfortably  to  him- 
self; and;  accoMing  to  its  retrospect,  conscience  is  to  make 
a  stand,  look  back  upon  the  way  that  a  man  hath  taken, 
and  thereupon  make  its  judgment;  whether  he  hath  done 
aright,  or  wrongj  ii^  either  respect,  conscience  is  to  judge ; 
to  judge  of  practice  both  as  to  what  is  done,  and  what  is  to 
be  done :  and  it  is  principally  conscience,  in  reference  to 
its  prospect,  that  we  have  to  ao  with  here :  though  it  is  one 
ana  the  same  principle  that  doth  both ;  and  ue  turn  is 
(juick  and  easy,  from  looking  forward  to  what  we  are  to 
do,  to  looking  backward  to  see  what  we  have  done ;  and 
to  see  what  may  belong  to  us  by  way  of  reward,  or  by  way 
of  penally  hereupon. 

And  sawe  proceed  to  prove  the  assertion ;  and  here  again 
you  were  tola,  that  both  such  things  as  are  within  the  dis- 
covery of  natural  light,  and  which  relate  to  religion ;  and 
such  things  too,  as  are  supematurally  revealed  one  way  or 
other,  come  to  have  this  self-recommending  evidence  to  the 
consciences  of  men ;  and  this  we  proposea  to  prove  to  you, 
by  some  instances,  upon  which  such  an  appeal  is  to  be 
made  to  conscience  itself,  which  is  the  clearest  and  mo^t 
convictive  way  of  proving  any  thing  in  the  world  ;  when 
we  therein  speak  to  the  very  inward  sense  of  a  man's  own 
mind.  And  we  propounded  to  give  instances,  under  these 
four  heads ;  to  wit,  of  truths,  of  precepts,  of  prohibitions, 
and  of  judgments,  or  divine  determinations  concerning 
what  is  due  unto  a  person,  as  he  is  foimd  complying,  or 
not  complying,  witn  the  Divine  preceptive  will,  in  point 
of  penalty  or  reward. 

We  did  propose  to  pve  instances  of  truths  which  con- 
cern— 1st,  The  beginning  of  all  things. — ^2dly,  The  apos- 
tacv  of  man.— 3rdly,  His  redemption  by  Christ ; — and 
4thly,  The  final  issue  of  all  things.  And  as  to  the  two  first 
of  these,  you  had  instances  the  last  day.    Now  to  go  oo, 

3.  To  instance  somewhat  concerning  the  redemption  of 
man  by  Christ ;  as  that  man,  being  in  so  lost  and  forlorn 
a  condition,  Gk)d  did  send  his  own  Son  down  into  this 
world  to  be  a  Redeemer  and  Saviour  to  him.  This  is  a 
thing,  not  evident. at  first  sight ;  it  was  not  upon  the  first 
proposal  discovered ;  it  is  not  as  soon  as  we  hear  it  evi- 
dent to  any  of  us ;  but  it  may  admit  to  be  clothed  with  that 
evidence  wherewith  it  must  recommend  itself  to  the  con- 
tPciences  of  such  as  shall  consider.  There  is  enough  to 
p^ejt  plain,  both  who  he  was  that  came  under  the  notion 
.«f  < Redeemer  into  this  world,  and'  what  he  came  for; 
th'E|{  ^ing  the  part  of  a  Redeemer,  was  really  the  design 
^d;^nd[of  his  coming. 

IJ^olyJIio  he  was.    That  he  was  what  he  gave  himself 

n[\(ftp  be^the  Son  of  God;  that  he  came  down  as  a  God, 

M  dwell  awhile  in  this  world  among  men,  having  made 

ii  Lioself^like  us,  and  become  one  of  us.    Though  this,  1 

^^/Aif'ra  not  evident  at  first  view,  there  was  enough  lo 

■f^life  it  evident;  that  is,  that  he  who  was  spoken  of  un- 

bring  us  to  a  suitable  disposition  to  hear  of  ott^^|Hn|esTde]rthe  fiame  of  the  Son  of  God,  a  thousand  years  before 

that  will  be  of  the  greatest  following  concemmenJWmL  ^^came,  accordingly  came  about  such  a  time  which  wa5 


in  order  to  our  future  and  eternal  welfare. 


SERMON  II* 


SCor.iv.S. 


CammenMitg  ourselves  to  every  mam^s  eonscienee. 

That  which  we  have  in  hand  of  the  several  things  ob- 
served to  you  from  the  text  and  context,  is,  That  the  great 
•  PraacbMl  JanavF  istb*  ino. 


*  ''foretold :  any  man  that  ^ould  consider  it,  must  needs  sav, 
I^  my  conscience  this  is  so ;  this  is  the  Son  of  God.  Psalin 
ii.  6.  "  I  will  declare  the  decree,  thou  art  my  Son,  this 
day  have  I  begotten  thee."  This  was  said  one  thousand 
years  before  he  came :  and  whereas,  it  was  so  plainly  said, 
he  should  come  about  such  a  time  as  he  did,  within  the 
time  of  the  second  temple,  and  that  he  did  appear  under 


svch  a  character  as  could  agree  to  none  but  this  very  per- 
son ;  when  he  come,  his  glory  immediately  shone  as  *^the 
glonr  of  the  only  begott^i  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth,"  John  i.  14.  It  sparkled  round  about  wherever 
he  came,  in  whatsoever  he  spake,  in  whatsoever  he  did. 
We  beheld  his  glory,  as  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of 
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the  Father :  this  eoold  be  no  dinr  bat  the  Son  of  God ; 
this  could  not  but  speak  itsflif;  and  this  still  cannot  bnt 
speak  itself  in  the  consciences  of  those  that  do  consider; 
and  that  he  was  afterwards  testified  nntO)  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  from  the  excellent  glory,  again  and  again,  in  the 
hearing  of  a  competent  number,  and  at  some  other  time,  of 
▼ery  numerous  witnesses;— This  is  my  Son,  my  beloved 
Son,  hear  him;  I  recommend  him  to  you,  I  set  him  over 
yon,  I  make  him  arbiter  of  all  your  allairs.  attend  him, 
submit  to  him  (hearing  him  imports  so  much.)  This  must 
speak  in  every  conscience  of  considering  men :  this  is  very 
true,  that  he  must  be  the  Son  of  Qod!  He  that  wrought 
such  wonders  in  the  world;  restoring  (upon  all  occasions 
as  they  occurred  to  him)  hearing  to  the  deaf,  sight  to  the 
blind,  soundness  to  the  maimed,  and  lift  to  the  dead,  even 
hv  a  word  speaking ;  all  these  thines  being  purposely  re- 
corded, that  we  might  know  that  this  Jesus  was  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  by  believing,  we  might  have  life 
through  his  name,  John  xx.  31.  He  certainly  was  the  Son 
of  God.  Here  is  sufficient  evidence  that  doth  speak  the 
thing  to  any  man*s  conscience  that  doth  consider ;— yea, 
he  that  did  display  such  beams  of  his  majesty  and  glory, 
living  in  flesh,  that  even  the  devils  themselves  were  con- 
strained to  do  aim  homase,  under  that  notion,  "  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God  ;**  surely  this  must  tell  any  man's 
conscience,  this  cannot  but  be  so,  it  must  be  so;  he,  whose 
death  in  the  circumstances  of  it,  (the  sun  darkened,  the 
eaith  shaken,  the  graves  opened,)  extorted  an  acknowledg- 
ment from  that  pagan  captain ;  "  Verily,  this  is  the  Son 
of  God :"  he  that  afterwards  was  declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  with  power,  by  the  Spirit  of  holiness  that  raised 
him  from  the  dead ;  upon  all  this,  the  matter  speaks  itself 
to  the  consciences  of  considering  men;— this  cannot  but 
be  the  Son  of  God.    And  then, 

2.  That  this  great  Person,  this  glorious  Person,  should 
die  (as  we  know  he  did)  upon  a  cross ;  that  certainly 
speaks  the  end  of  his  commg  into  the  world,  as  a  Redeem- 
er; it  coold  not  be  that  one  who  was  so  plainly  demon- 
strated to  be  the  Son  of  God,  should  die  for  his  own  fault, 
or  otherwise,  than  bv  his  own  consent,  when  it  had  been 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  him  to  have  avoided  that 
late,  of  dying  like  a  malefactor  on  a  cross.  He  had  legions 
of  angels  at  his  command,  and  ways  enough  to  have  ward- 
ed on  the  blow:  it  was  neither  by  his  default,  nor  without 
his  consent,  that  he  did  die ;  this  speaks  itself  evidently 
to  every  conscience  of  man.  Then  what  was  it  for  1  It 
could  be  upon  no  other  account  than  to  redeem  and  save 
lost  sinners:  so  that  the  desi^  is  thus  generally  evident; 
that  is,  is  capable  of  being  evidenced,  made  evident  to  any 
conscience  of  man  that  doth  consider  j  and  more  es^ially 
that  he  died  to  procure  the  pardon  of  sin  for  poor  dinners ; 
died  thai  they  might  be  exempted  and  saved  from  the 
necessity  of  dying,  that  is,  eternally:  and  that  he  died  to 
recover  men  from  under  the  power  of  sin,  nothing  is  in 
itself  more  evident,  if  you  consider  this  in  the  place  wnerein 
it  stands,  and  which  belongs  to  it  in  the  series  of  Gospel 
doctrine ;  that  is,  it  can  never  be,  that  so  great,  so  wise,  so 
holy  a  person  as  the  Son  of  God  was,  should  die  to  pro- 
cnre'pardon  for  men,  and  yet  leave  them  slaves  to  lust  and 
sin.  It  is  evident  to  every  conscience  of  man,  that  if  he 
died  to  save  sinners,  he  died  to  sanctify,  as  well  as  pardon 
them  and  that'he  was  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  ana  a  Sa- 
viour, to  give  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  both  tc^ 
tker.  Acts  v.  31.  That  his  dyin^  could  not  but  have  that 
design ;  that  **  he  bare  our  sms  in  his  bod3r  on  the  tree : 
that  we,  being  aead  to  sin,  should  live  unto  righteousness," 
1  Peter  ii.  34.  Beinij^  healed,  by  his  stripes,  of  the  wounds, 
and  distempers,  and  diseases,  that  infested  our  spirits ;  and 
this  all  carried  so  much  evidence  with  it,  that  (as  the  apos- 
tle saith  to  the  Galatians)  they  must  be  bewitched,  that  do 
not  see  and  look  into  the  inmost  verity  that  lies  in  such 
tmth ;  the  very  inwards  of  that  truth.  There  is  a  centre 
of  truth,  a  centring  of  truth,  and  if  you  do  not  refer  the 
beams  of  that  truth  to  the  centre  they  proceed  fVom,  truly 
they  are  insignificant  little  things,  and  as  little  capable  of 
subsisting  apart,  as  the  beams  of  the  sun  would  be,  cut  off 
from  the  sun.  Von  must  make  a  rational  design  of  this 
whole  business,  suitable  to  the  wisdom  of  a  Deity,  and 
suitable  to  the  vast  comprehension  of  a  Divine  mind,  or 
yon  do  nothing.    Then,  I  say,  look  upon  these  things  as 


they  do  refer  to  one  centi^  and  juncture  of  Divine  truA ; 
ana  all  runs  into  this.  That  Christ  died  upon  this  account, 
and  with  this  design,  that  h^  might  pardon  and  transform 
men  together ;  that  he  might  pardon  them  and  renew  them ; 
pardon  them  and  make  them  new  creatures;  pardon  them, 
and  divest  thern  of  the  old  man,  and  put  on  tnem  the  new 
man :  for  can  any  considering  conscience  of  man  admit  the 
thought,  that  he  died  for  sinners  to  procure  them  pardon, 
leaving  them  enemies  to  God  as  they  were ;  leaving  them 
with  bund  minds  as  they  were  ^  leaving  them  with  natures 
poisoned  with  enmity  and  malignity  against  the  Author  ot 
their  beings  as  they  were ;  and  yet  design  these  persons  to 
blessedness  1  That  were  to  design  an  impossible  thing ;  to 
design  that  man,  or  that  sort  of  men,  to  a  blessed  state  in 
heaven,  that  have  at  the  same  time  a  hell  within  them. 
One  that  hath  not  a  holy  nature,  hath  hell  within  him. 
This  speaks  itself  to  any  conscience  of  man  that  doth  but 
consider;— do  but  think,  and  you  must  say,  In  my  con- 
science it  must  be  so ;  so  that,  if  any  do  not  subject  their 
souls  to  the  design  of  that  Gospel  that  hath  revealed  this 
to  them,  it  may  be  said  to  them.  Oh !  foolish  creatures, 
that  you  should  not  believe  this  truth,  before  whose  eyes 
Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evidently  set  forth  crucified  among 
you;  (Gal.  iii.  1.)  that  have  hau  such  a  representation  of 
a  crucified  Christ,  and  never  made  it  your  business  to 
know  for  what.— what  was  the  design  of  it.  I  pray  what 
did  it  finally  aim  at,  but  to  Christianize  the  world,  so  far 
as  his  design  should  extend  and  have  its  eficct  t  That  is, 
to  turn  them  into  the  image  of  that  Christ,  that  was  cruci- 
fied for  them;  to  make  them  pure,  and  holy, and  heavenly 
creatures,  and  devoted  to  God  as  he  was.  And  as  the 
M)ostle  adds  here. — •*  If  our  Grospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to 
them  that  are  lost:"  if  so  plain  a  Gospel  as  this,  that  car- 
ries such  evidence  with  it  to  the  consciences  of  men,  can- 
not yet  be  understood,  it  shows  what  a  dreadful  character 
these  souls  lie  under ;  these  must  be  struck  with  a  penal 
blindness,  and  with  a  diabolical  blindness  withal,  which 
is  equivalent  with  this  phrase  of  l)eing  bewitched ;  "  in 
whom  the  Qod  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  eyes  of  them 
that  believe  not,"  as  the  next  words  are  in  the  4th  verse  of 
this  chapter. 

And  so  much,  therefore,  concerning  the  design  of  re- 
demption by  the  Son  of  God,  who  came  down  imto  this 
world  upon  this  account,  may  be  represented  with  that 
evidence,  as  to  command  any  conscience  of  man  that  con- 
siders,  into  an  assent:  This  cannot  but  be  so,  in  my  con- 
science this  is  so.    And  then, 

4.  Concerning  the  final  issue  of  all:  there  is  such  truth 
shiniuj^,  as  much  needs  strike  conscience,  if  it  be  attended 
to ;  it  IS  clothed  with  that  evidence,  or  easily  admits  to  be,  as 
must  overpower  the  consciences  of  men  into  an  assent.  As, 

1.  Concerning  the  final  issue  of  things ;  that  this  pre- 
sent state  of  things  shall  have  an  end.  Any  body  that  con- 
siders, cannot  but  say,  in  my  very  conscience  it  cannot  but 
be  so,  it  must  be  so :  things  are  not  to  run  on  always  sure 
as  they  now  do.  This  state  and  posture  of  things  certainly 
is  not  to  be  eternal ;  for  it  is  a  likely  thing,  that  God  will 
peipetuate  his  own  dishonour,  that  he  will  nave  the  gene- 
rations of  men  in  a  continual  succession  to  rise  up  one 
after  another,  fbU  of  alienation  and  estrangement  firom 
the  Author  of  their  being,  and  always  to  live  upon  the  earth, 
while  they  live  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  express  the^r 
contempt  of  him  that  gave  them  breath  7  Will  not  this  ha/e 
an  end  1  Sure  any  conscience  of  man  must  need  say.  This 
state  of  things  will  have  an  end,  1  Peter  iv.  7.  So  that 
when  this  tmth  is  spoken  to  us ;  "  the  and  of  all  things  is 
at  hand,"  is  approaching;  (to  that  fore-s^ing  Spirit,  that 
spake  those  words,  and  whose  breath  they  were,  the  endpf 
^11  things  is  at  hand,  just  at  hand ;  there  is  no  eonscience 
of  man  that  allows  itself  to  think,  but  must  think  so  it  will 
be,  and  this  state  of  things  cannot  last  always ;  though  we 
are  taught  that  while  things  do  continue  tnus,  it  is  with 
design,  and  it  is  from  patience ;  and  that  desigm  shall  be 
accomplished,  and  that  patience  must  have  its  limits  and 
bounds.  We  are  told  it  is  not  fVom  negligence,  bnt  fVom 
patience :  it  is  not  that  God  doth  neglect  or  disregard  the 
state  of  things ;  it  is  not  from  supine  omitancy,  but  Divine 
patience.  Why,  in  my  very  conscience,  this  is  true,  must 
every  one  say  that  considers ;  He  that  nath.made  such  a 
world  as  this,  and  been  the  immediate  Author  of  such  ft 
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sort  of  intelligent  creatures  in  it,  who  ace  to  have  imme- 
diate presidence  and  dominion  here  in  this  present  lower 
world ;  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  he  doth  heglect  the 
creatures  that  he  hath  made,  and  made  after  his  own  image : 
stamped  with  his  own  likeness ;  it  is  not  Ukelv  he  should 
be  indifierent  how  they  live,  what  they  do,  and  what  their 
posture  and  dispositions  towards  him  are:  any  man  that 
thinks,  must  needs  say  this  is  very  true,  it  is  Goa's  patience, 
not  his  negligence,  that  such  a  sort  of  creatures  are  so 
long,  fVom  age  to  age,  suffered  to  inhabit  this  world,  and 
breathe  upon  this  earth.  Therefore  when  it  is  told  us 
from  the  divine  word,  "  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning 
the  promise  of  his  coming,  as  some  men  count  slackness  j 
but  &  patient  and  long-sunering  towards  sinners,  not  will- 
ing that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to 
repentance ;'''  (3  Peter  iii.  9.)  such  truth  when  it  is  laid 
before  us,  is  so  con-natural,  so  agreeable  to  the  verj  con- 
science of  man,  that  he  must  say,  This  sure  is  true,  it  falls 
within  my  mind ;  my  mind  gives  it,  it  cannot  be  from 
negligence,  or  unconcemedness:  but  from  wise  designing 
patience,  that  things  run  on  in  tnis  course  so  long.  And 
then  again, 

2.  This  cannot  but  be  evident  concerning  the  end  of  all 
things,  to  those  that  consider,  that  sure  their  end  will  be 
glorious,  suitable  to  their  glorious  beginning  and  glorious 
Author;  that  God  will,  in  putting  an  end  to  things  so  like 
himself,  and  so,  as  it  is  worthy  of  God,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  he  will :  any  conscience  of  man  must  needs  say  so. 
Qod  will  do  at  length  like  himself;  men  have  done  all 
this  while  like  themselves;  they,  like  men,  have  tran^ 
gressed,  and  perpetuated,  to  their  utmost,  their  rebellions  in 
this  world  against  their  dflfhtful  Lord ;  tnus  the^  have  been 
in  all  things  while  doing  like  men:  and  dod  will  at  length 
do  like  (jk)a,  no  doubt  but  he  will.  There  can  be  in  him  no 
variableness,  nor  shadow  of  turning ;  his  nature  alters  not ; 
he  is  the  I  Am,  and  is  what  he  is ;  and  therefore,  there 
will  be  an  issue  of  all  things,  that  will  demonstrate,  to  all 
apprehensive  creatures,  the  glory  of  the  great  Ilord  of 
heaven  and  earth;  even  to  the  highest,  and  in  ways  most 
suitable  to  himself;  that  is.  it  shaJl  go  well  with  all  that 
have  been  sincere  lovers  or  him->devoted  to  him,  studious 
to  please  him ;  that  valued  his  favoar,  and  despised  it  not 
as  the  most  do ;  but  for  the  rest,  this  world,  the  stage  of 
their  wickedness,  where  they  have  been  sinning  from  age 
to  age,  is  reserved  on  purpose  for  the  perdition  of  imgodly 
men ;  and  reserved  unto  fire  for  that  end  and  purpose, 
2  Peter  ill.  7.  That  things  will  end  thus,  as  to  all  those 
that  know  not  God,  and  were  in  conspiracy  against  him 
and  his  Messiah ;  saying. "  Let  as  breaktneir  bonds  asuQder, 
and  cast  away  their  coros  from  us,''  Psalm  ii.  3.  And  that 
never  turned,  never  made  their  peace ;  that  the  day  that 
comes  for  them,  it  must  be  toconsume  them  in  the  common 
ruin,  when  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise, 
and  the  elements  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth  and 
all  things  therein  be  consumed  and  burnt  up :  fbr  this 
world  is  reserved  unto  fire,  for  the  perdition  or  ungodly 
men  as  we  see  the  expressions  are,  3  Peter  iii.  7.  And 
thus  are  they  to  have  tneir  perdition  in  those  fiames,  that 
is,  that  the  nre  of  the  Almighty,  which  will  at  last  catch 
hold  of  this  world,  whereby  the  heavens  shall  be  shrivelled 
up  as  a  scroll,  and  pass  away  with  great  noise :  then  it 
will  be  seen,  that  both  ways  God  hath  done  like  nimself ; 
he  hath  done  suitably  to  an  excellent,  great,  and  glorious 
majesty,  long  despised  by  the  work  of  nis  own  hands. 

Now,  when  these  things  Come  to  be  represented,  they  do 
carry  in  them  that  evident  appearance  of  verity  and  truth, 
that  more  than  very  similitude,  that  every  conscience  of 
man  must  say.  These  things  are  very  agreeable  to  truth, 
cannot  but  be  true.  There  is  a  con-naturalness  between 
the  soul  of  man  and  truth,  between  the  mind  of  man,  the 
conscience  of  man  that  is  to  judge  of  truth,  so  that  any 
auM  say  that  consider.  It  cannot  but  be  thus;  in  my  very 
conscience  it  will  be  so.    Then  to  go  on, 

3.  To  the  next  head,  that  of  precepts;  wherein,  as  in 
reference  to  the  former,  it  was  the  business  of  conscience  to 
discern  of  truth  and  falsehood ;  so  in  reference  to  this,  it 
will  be  the  business  df  conscience  to  discern  of  right  and 
wrong;  bat  here  we  shall  only  mention  those  two  great 
comprehensive  precepts, — "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 


all  thy  might,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  shalt  love  thy 
neighDour  as  thyself,"  Deut.  vi.  6.  Matt  zxiL  37.  Pre- 
cepts (as  our  Herbert  said  of  them)  as  dark  as  day ;  having 
no  more  of  darkness  in  them  than  is  in  the  brigntest  day, 
or  the  clearest  light.  What  1  do  not  these  prove  them- 
selves to  every  conscience  of  man  1  that  He  who  is  mo6t 
good,  and  contains  in  himself  all  excellency,  all  perfection, 
all  glory,  all  blessedness ;  and  which  he  is  ready  lo  com- 
municate to  receptive  ca^Mible  subjects,  should  be  loved 
by  me  with  all  my  heart,  and  with  all  my  sonl^  and  with 
all  my  might,  and  with  all  my  mind ;  for  in  my  heart  and 
conscience  it  ought  Ufhe  so,  any  conscientious  man  will  say. 

And  then,  that  he  whom  God  hath  set  in  a  certain  order 
and  rank  as  a  fellow-creature;  a  creature  of  the  same 
order,  having  the  same  natore  that  I  have,  and  the  same 
natural  capacities,  both  as  to  knowledge  and  enioyment ; 
should  be  loved  by  me  as  myself:  Do  not  my  fellow-crea- 
tures of  the  same  order  deserve  as  much  love  as  I  do 
deserve  1  And,  therefore,  can  it  be  a  reasonable  thing  that 
I  should  cut  oil  myself  from  the  community  to  which  I  do 
belong  1  that  order  of  creatures  in  which  I  am,  and  live 
only  within  a  private  coun«  of  my  own,  apart  from  the 
rest  of  mankind  t  It  cannot  be,  I  must  love  my  neighbour 
as  myself;  whatsoever  there  can  be  in  my  nature,  that 
must  draw  and  attract  love,  most  be  in  them  that  have  the 
same  nature,  that  have  the  same  capacities  that  I  have ; 
so  that  every  one  that  considers,  must  say^  this  is  true, 
even  to  the  light  and  sepse  oi  my  own  conscience ;  thus  it 
ought  to  be ;  this  is  the  very  right  of  the  case ;  and  he 
that  laid  this  law  upon  me,  doth  by  this  law  require  no 
more  than  the  very  nature  of  the  thiing  requires. 

But  then  considering  that  apostate,  lapsed  creatures 
cannot  arrive  hither  to  tnis  loving  of  God  above  all,  with 
all  the  heart,  all  the  soul,  all  the  mi^htand  mind ;  neither 
can  there  be  that  redintegration  of  kind  dispositions  and 
affections,  mutually  towards  one  another,  that  is  ret^uired 
in  that  otner  precept ;  having  all  lapsed  and  fallen,  without 
a  reparation  and  renewal  of  their  rramesi  without  having 
their  frame  repaired  towards  God  and  towards  one  another ; 
this  makes  the  Gospel  necessary  to  come  in,  in  reference  to 
fallen  lost  creatures.    This  was  the  original  duty  of  man, 
and  still  is  incumbenfupon  him  as  a  just  duty ;  bat  he  can- 
not come  at  it  till  there  be  a  reparation  and  renewal  of  his 
nature ;  and  for  this  the  Gospel  (as  was  hinted)  doth  con- 
tain prescriptions,  or  a  prescribed  course.    Now  as  to  God, 
the  Gospel  runs  upon  duty,  suitably  to  our  lost  state,  under 
two  heads, — Repentance  towards  God,  and  Faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Chnst ;  this  law  lying  with  its  eternal  invari- 
able obligation  upon  all  intelligent  nature,  upon  every  rea^ 
sonable  creature,-* "  Thoa  bnait  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart.''^Aye,  so  I  ought,  saith  conscience ; 
bat  I  have  not  done  it,  I  have  been  a  rebel  against  bim ;  a 
thing  very  inconsistent  with  dutiful  love.    I  have  been  a 
stranger  and  an  alien  to  him,  alienated  ttom  the  life  of 
God;    a  very  inconsistent  thing  with  communion  love, 
with  conversible  love.    What  then  is  to  be  done  1  here  is 
no  retummg  to  my  duty  and  pristine  state  again,  for  a 
fallen  creattire,  for  one  tnat  bath  degenerated  and  been  in  a 
state  of  enmity  and  rebellion  against  God,  (as  I  have  been.^ 
but  by  Repentance.    I  can  never  come  to  love  again  till  I 
repent.    Here  is  that,  therefore,  which  the  Gospel  does  en- 
jom  in  the  first  place, — Repentance  towards  Grod.     I  was 
under  an  obligation  to  him,  as  I  was  the  work  of  his  bands ; 
and  as  a  reasonable  creature,  I  was  to  love  him  with  all  my 
heart,  soul,  might,  and' mind,  and  I  have  been  a  rebel  to 
him,  and  an  enemy  against  him ;  but  through  his  grace  I 
repeoit  ot  it :  I  repent  of  it  with  all  my  heart,  and  with  all 
my  soul.    And  by  repentance,  it  is.  that  the  soul  is  to  return 
into  the  exercise  or  this  vast  all-comprehending    love, 
towards  the  all-comprehending  good ;  it  comprehends  all 
our  duty  towards  him,  who  comprehends  in  himself  all 
excellencies,  majesty,  glory,  and  felicity.    Koa*  will  not 
any  considering  man's  conscience  say  to  this,  It  cannot 
but  be  so;  that  he  who  was  under  so  natural  an  obligation 
to  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  soul,  might,  and  mind ;  and 
hath  been  disloyal,  an  eremy  and  false  to  him,  and  a  rebel 
against  him,  ought  to  repent  of  it  1  In  my  very  conscience 
he  ought ;  every  man  that  considers  will  say  so.    "What  t 
have  I  been  a  traitor  to  him  that  gave  me  breath,  and  shall 
I  not  repent  of  it  1  or  doth  that  Gospel  enjoin  me  a  wrong- 
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All  Uiipg  tliat  calls  me  to  repentance  1  And  shall  I  not 
be  a  vile  creature  if,  being  so  called,  I  will  never  repent; 
bat  bear  within  me  an  impenitent  heart,  a  heart  that  can- 
not repent,  as  that  fearftd  expression  is,  Rom.  ii.  14. 1  The 
words  carry  that  in  them,  which  mav  affright  a  congrega- 
tion, and  strike  the  hearts  of  all  that  near  iSem,  with  terror. 
A  heart  that  cannot  repent  I  A  heart  that  conld  sin,  that 
wonld  ofiend  and  atfront  God,  bat  that  cannot  repent ;  re- 
penumce  is  hid  from  it  I  To  the  sense  of  any  man*s  con- 
science, this  is  a  horrid  creature  that  hath  been  an  offender 
all  his  oajrs,  bat  will  never  repent.  The  Gospel  calls  him 
to  re})enUuice{  the  gentle  alluring  voice  of  the  Gospel;  but 
he  will  not  repent.  This  carries  evidence  with  U  to  the 
consciences  of  men,  what  there  is  of  right,  and  what  there 
is  of  wrong,  in  this  matter. 

And  so  for  Faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  doth  not  the 
thing  carry  evidence  with  it  to  the  consciences  of  men, 
That  he  who  is  to  make  up  (upon  such  terms  as  you  have 
heard^  that  which  otherwise  must  have  been  an  everlasting 
breacn  between  God  and  the  sinner,  should  not  have  the 
soul,  when  called  thereto  in  the  Gospel,  and  being  now  in 
its  return  to  God,  take  him  in  its  way,  and  pay  a  dutiful 
homage  to  him  whom  God  hath  set  over  all  the  afiairs  of 
lost  souls,  to  be  to  them  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins  1  But  in  order  thereunto, 
here  it  most  be  begun,  for  the  poor  soul  thus  to  own  him 
in  the  hi^h  authority  of  his  office.    This  is  the  homage, 
which  is,  IB  sum,  the  meaning  of  faith  in  Christ ;  the  pav- 
ijig  deference  to  him  whom  God  hath  set  over  all  the 
sfiairs  of  souls :  that  is,  by  resigning  themselves  up  to 
him:  that  is  the  homage  that  you  owe  him.    And  herein 
lies  the  substance  of  faith, — Gospel  faith,  self-resignation,  a 
self-surrender:  whereby  yon  put  yourselves  absolutely  into 
the  hands  of  dhrist,  and  own  his  high  authority,  as  he  is  a 
Prince  and  a  Saviour.  And  is  not  this  the  most  reasonable 
thing  in  all  the  world  1  Doth  not  every  conscience  of  man 
say  so  when  he  considers.  If  ever  I  will  be  reconciled  to 
Ood,  it  must  be  by  the  olood  of  Christ ;  and  he  hath  an 
office  over  this  lost  world,  founded  in  his  blood  1  And 
5hall  I  not  come  and  pay  my  deference  to  him  at  the  foot- 
stool of  that  throne  which  God  ha^  set  up  for  him  1  When 
he  haxh  said  to  the  Son,  "  Thy  throne,  6  God,  is  for  ever 
and  ever,"  shall  not  I  come  and  pay  my  homage  to  this 
Sod  of  God,  at  that  throne  1  (Psal.  iv.  5.)  the  Redeemer's 
throne ;  ana  sav.  Lord,  being  now  convinced  of  tl^is  state 
of  my  case,  ana  oeing  reduced  to  this,  to  bethink  myself  of 
returning  to  God,  and  I  know  there  is  no  coming  at  him 
but  by  thee;  and  this  throne  is  set  up  in  the  way  for 
returning  souls;  I  Uierefore  come  and  pay  my  homage  at 
this  throne;  that  is,  I  come  and  resign  mv  soul,  give  up 
myself,  pat  myself  into  thy  hands  to  be  under  thy  conduct : 
thou  didst  die  the  just  for  the  tmjust  to  bring  them  unto 
God;  and  now  I  come  to  thee  to  be  brought,  I  submit 
to  thy  authority,  I  commit  myself  to  thy  grace.    This  is 
iaiih.  Gospel  faith,  and  can  any  thing  more  approve  itself 
To  the  conscience,  than  the  right  and  equity  of  doing  so  1 
Is  it  not  a  righteous  thing,  and  a  just  thing,  that  this  law 
sbould  be  laid  upon  returning  sinners  1   If  you  go  to  God 
immediate^,— No,  saith  he,  go  and  do  homage  to  my  Son ; 
there  is  no  coming  to  me,  but  in  him ;  and  when  you  do 
so,  when  you  thus  receive  the  Gk)6pel,  take  hold  of  the  Gos- 
pel covenant,  take  bim  for  Lord  and  Christ,  and  resign  and 
give  up  yonrselves.    This  sums  up  that  duty,  and  the  sub- 
servient doty  of  repentance  towards  God,  as  the  way  that 
leads  to  the  end.   And  see  now,  whether  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord,  both  as  to  the  truths  of  it,  and  as  to  the  precepts  of 
it,  do  not  carry  with  it  a  self-recommending  evidence  unto 
the  consciences  of  men. 


SERMON  UI/ 

9Gor.iv.2. 
Cmnmendfug  omrtdves  to  every  iMfrii  c&ntdenee  in  tke 
sigki  of  Ood. 
Thb  matter  is  in  itself  so  obvious,  that  this  self-recom- 
mendation is  not  thus  spoken  of  the  persons,  personally 
•  Pmvhed  Januuy  SMb,  LDO. 


considered,  but  with  reference  to  their  work  of  dispensing 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  holding  forth  the  great  thin^ 
ccmtained  in  it:  that  that  laid  our  ground  fairly  enough  m 
view,  for  thai  which  I  mainly  intended  to  insist  upon  from 
these  words,  and  that  is, 

That  the  ^reat  things  of  religion  do  carry  in  them  a  self- 
recommendmg  evidence  to  the  consciences  of  men.  And 
here,  having  shown  you  what  is  meant  by  conscience,  what 
that  principle  is  that  is  to  be  applied  unto,  appealed  unto, 
in  this  work  of  purs;  we  come  to  evince  to  you  ihe  truth 
of  the  thing,  that  there  is  that  self-recommending  evidence 
in  the  great  things  of  religion,  even  to  the  very  consciences 
of  men.  We  propounded  (as  you  know)  to  prove  it  by 
instances,  and  we  have  proved  it, 

I.  By  instances  under  the  head  of  truths,  or  the  doc- 
trines unto  which  assent  is  to  be  given;  and  we  have 
proved  it, 

3.  By  instances  under  the  heads  of  precepts,  du- 
ties, enjoined  to  be  done  ;^-«nd  now  we  shall  further 
prove  i^ 

3.  By  instancing  in  prohibitions  of  sin  to  be  avoided ; 
and  in  them  vou  will  find  the  same  recommending  evi- 
dence to  men^  consciences,  if  such  prohibitions,  as  oo  but 
come  under  your  notice,  be  considered  a  little ;  as  that 
general  one,  **  Oh,  do  not  that  abominable  thin^  which  I 
hate,"  Jer.  xliv.  4.  What  convictive  light  doth  it  carry  to 
every  conscience  of  man,  that  allows  himself  to  think  and 
consider !  I,  a  creature,  the  work  of  God's  own  hand,  in 
whose  power  and  pleasure  it  was,  whether  I  should  arer 
be  or  not  be,  whether  ever  I  should  draw  a  breath,  or  see 
the  light  in  this  world,  yea  or  no ;  that  I  being  lately 
sprunff  into  being,  by  his  pleasure  and  voucbsafcment, 
snoula  allow  myself  despitefully  to  do  the  thing  he  hates, 
and  that  he  hath  declarea  himself  to  hate  t  How  can  this, 
(if  men  do  think,)  how  can  it  but  strike  conscience  1 
What  I  to  spite  the  God  of  all  grace ;  Him,  whose  nature 
is  love  itself,  goodness  itself,  kindness  1  For  me  to  do 
the  thing  that  Iknow  he  hates,  how  is  it  possible  but  this 
should  recommend  itself  to  conscience,  if  men  do  not  shut 
the  eye  and  stop  the  ear  of  conscience,  that  it  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  discharge  any  part  of  its  proper  office  and 
work! 

But  to  descend  to  more  oarticular  prohibitions,  there  the 
thin^  will  be  still  plain ;  do  not  live  after  the  flesh,  if  you 
do.  It  is  mortal  to  you !  "  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall 
die,"  Rom.  viii.  13.  What  evidence  doth  this  carry  with 
it  to  conscience  1  Take  the  prohibition  and  the  enforcement 
together,  as  we  should  do  m  the  former  instances ;  Do  not 
this,  4o  not  the  thing  I  hate.  When  we  do  know  ourselves 
to  be  a  sort  of  compotmd  creatures,  made  up  of  flesh  and 
spirit,  can  we  be  ignorant  which  is  the  nobler  parti  Can 
any  man's  conscience  allow  him  to  think,  that  flesh  ought 
to  rule ;  that  it  belongs  to  the  baser  flesh  to  be  the  govem- 
in|r  thing  1  "Do  not  walk  after  the  flesh;"  doth  not  the 
thing  carry  its  own  evidence  with  it.  that  we  should  not; 
that  the  mind  and  spirit  should  not  oe  enslaved  to  so  base 
a  thing  as  flesh  1 

Again,  "  Do  not  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God,  do  not  quench 
the  Spirit;  (1  Thess.  v.  9.)  what  evidence  doth  this  carry 
with  It  to  any  conscience  of  man  I  Our  own  hearts  tell  us,  if 
we  consider,  we  need  a  guide  in  this  wilderness;  we  need 
an  enlightener,  we  need  a  sa^ctifier,  we  need  a  quickener, 
we  need  a  comforter  within,  an  internal  one  of  all  the«>e. 
What?  is  it  reasonable  to  think;  doth  not  the  matter 
speak  itself  to  our  consciences;  when  it  is  said  to  us.  what- 
soever ye  do,  do  not  grieve  the  Spirit  1  (Eph.  iv.  3.)  You 
are  lost  if  you  do ;  what  desolate  creatures  will  ye  be  if 
you  do !  what  forsaken  wretches !  Yon  will  run  vourselves 
mto  a  thousand  miseries  and  deaths,  if  you  be  forsaken  of 
that  Spirit ;  your  end  can  be  nothing  but  perdition,  if  you 
be  not  under  the  constant  conduct  of  that  Spirit.  I  mi^ht 
preach  to  you  thus,  upon  as  many  several  texts  as  I  give 
you  instances  in  this  case,  to  show  the  truth  of  this  ona 
thing,  how  God  doth  speak  to  men's  consciences  in  the 
Gospel  dispensation. 

When  afain  he  saith  to  men,  Love  not  this  world,  nor  the 
things  tf  this  world ;  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love 
of  the  Father  is  not  in  him;  (I  John  ii.  15.)  that  is,  do 
not  so  love  this  world,  as  thereby  to  stifle,  as  thereby  to 
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exclude,  the  love  of  Gh)d.  that  it  shall  and  can  hare  no 
place  in  you.  Doth  not  tikis  carry  its  own  light  with  it, 
Its  own  evidence  1  What  a  foolish  wretch  art  thoa  that 
thinkest  this  world  can  be  to  thee  in  the  room  and  stead 
of  God !  Can  this  world  be  a  god  to  thee  1  Can  this 
world  fill  up  God's  vacant  places  7  What  a  pitiihl,  sorry 
ffod  wilt  thou  find  it  in  a  few  years  or  dajrsi  Thou  who 
dost  turn  Gk)d  out  of  rhj  soul,  and  wilt  have  it  filled  and 
replenished  only  with  this  world,  doth  not  this  carry  with 
it  conviction  to  conscience  1  What  can,  if  this  do  not  1 

Again,  do  not  take  more  care  for  this  temporal  life, 
than  for  spiritual  and  eternal  life;  or  to  give  it  you  in  the 
words  of  our  Saviour, "  Labour  not  for  the  meat  that  pe> 
risheth ;  but  for  that  which  endureth  to  life  eternal,  which 
the  Son  of  man  shall  give,"  John  vi.  37. 

Doth  not  this  carry  its  own  evidence  to  yon  with  iti 
That  is.  when  I  know  I  have  but  a  short  temporal  life : 
whichj  do  what  I  can,  will  soon  come  to  an  end ;  ana 
there  is  an  eternal  state  of  life  which  must  come  after- 
wards. I  know  I  am  a  creature  made  for  eternity,  and 
for  an  everlasting  state.  Doth  not  this  carry  itsi  own  evi- 
dence with  it,  when  I  am  forbid  to  take  more  care  for  this 
mortal  life,  than  for  life  eternal  1  when  I  ami  forbidden  to 
make  more  solicitous  provision  for  this  perishing  life,  than 
an  immortal  life 't  Doth  not  the  reason  of  tlie  thing  speak 
itself  jn  my  conscience  1  But  I  go  on, 

4.  To  the  last  head  which  I  proposed  to  give  instances 
of.  We  have  gone  upon  Divine  truths,  Divine  precepts. 
Divine  prohibitions  j  we  shall  onljr  instance  further,  upon 
the  head  of  Divinejudgments,  or  judicial  determinations. 
I  cannot  call  what  I  intend  by  a  fitter  name,  or  nearer  to 
that  of  the  apostle,  who  knowing  the  judgment  of  God, 
that  they  who  do  such  thin^  are  worthy  of  death,^here 
is  the  Divine  judicial  determmation.  de  danto  retrilmtumiSf 
what  is  justly  to  be  retributed  to  tnose  that  are  found  to 
disobey  the  stated  known  rules  of  his  government.  His 
judfiments  in  this  sense,  they  are  a  light  that  goeth 
forth,  Hosea  vi.  5.  (to  borrow  that  expression ;)  thev  carry 
their  own  convictive  evidence  with  them  to  tne  con- 
sciences of  men.  How  equal  they  are  I  take  those  two 
in  the  general,  that  we  have  confronted  to  one  another. 
"  Say  ye  to  the  righteoas,  it  shall  be  well  with  him :  for 
they  shall  eat  the  fVuit  of  their  doings:  Wo  unto  the 
wicked,  it  shall  be  ill  with  him :  for  the  reward  of  his 
hands  shall  be  given  him,"  Isaiah  iii.  10, 11.  Doth  not 
this  speak  itself,  that  when  we  know  the  world  is  divided 
into  good  and  bad,  into  righteous  and  wicked,  it  should 
fare  ill  with  them  that  did  ill,  and  well  with  them  that  did 
wcUl  Doth  not  this  carry  its  own  evidence  with  it  to 
conscience,  that  GKxl  should  render  to  every  man  according 
to  his  works;  that  is,  the  course  of  his  work,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  habitual  inclinations  (torn  whence  they  pro- 
ceed: every  thing  working  as  it  is.  and  men  working,  as 
they  are,  either  according  to  what  oy  nature  they  were,  or 
according  to  what  by  grace  they  are  become  ^  so  they 
ought  to  be  judged*?  When  we  know  the  world  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  under  two  great  parents,  as  the  apostle 
calls  them  the  children  of  God,  and  the  children  of  the 
devil,  herein  are  the  children  of  God  manifest,  and  the 
children  of  the  devil,  1  John  iii.  10.  These  two  families, 
these  two  sorts  of  posterities,  do  divide  the  world  to  every 
man's  sense ;  and  the  world  being  so  divided,  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  God  should  deal  with  his  own  children 
and  the  devil's  children  alike  7  Let  conscience  be  appealed 
to  in  this  case ;  they  that  live  here  all  their  days  m  this 
world  under  the  law,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  the 
prince  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  despising  God,  hating 
his  ways,  throwing  him  out  of  their  thoughts,  making  it 
only  their  design  to  please  themselves,  and  do  the  devil's 
work ;  when  we  know  there  is  such  a  sort  of  men  in  this 
world,  and  that  there  is  another  sort  that  have  given  up 
themselves  to  God  iiil  Christ,  have  taken  hold  of  Christ  and 
of  God  in  him,  to  be  theirs ;  being  bom,  "  not  of  flesh,  nor 
of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God ;"  (John  i.  13.>  as  all  they 
that  do  receive  Christ  are :  when  we  know,  I  say,  there  is 
such  a  contradistinction  between  a  race  and  a  race,  a  family 
and  a  family,  can  any  man  in  his  conscience  expect  that 
God  should  deal  with  all  alike  1  And  therefbre,  when  you 
have  particular  determinations  to  the  particular  distinguish- 
ing cnaracters  of  the  one  sort,  and  of  the  other,  the  equity 


and  reasonableness  of  flw  detennination  cannot  but  speak 
itself  in  every  man's  conscience  that  doth  consider  theeas& 
As,  for  instance,  the  love  of  Christ:  it  is  determined  an  the 
one  hand,  "  Grace  be  upon  all  them  that  love  oar  Loi4 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,"  (Ephes.  vi.  31  ^  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  ''  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let 
him  be  Anathema  Biaranatha ;"  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2S.)  n 
execrable  thing,  an  accursed  thing,  till  the  Ijord  come  to 
plead  his  own  cause  and  quarrel  himself.  To  what 
conscience  of  man  doth  not  tne  equity  of  this  deterauna- 
tion  or  distinenishing  judgment  appear  and  recommeid 
itself  1  What!  do  we  thinK  (when  men  must  have  their 
final  felicity  tlrom  the  blessed  Judge,  if  ever  they  be 
happy)  that  he  is  to  dispense  e<}ually  to  them  that  lore 
him,  and  to  them  that  hate  him  1  And  so^  when  the 
business  of  obedience  to  his  Gospel,  the  laws  of  his 
kingdom,  is  mentioned  as  the  contradistinguishing  charac 
ter  to  that  of  disobedience  and  rebellion.  He  will  be 
"  the  Author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  all  them  that  obef 
him,"  (Hebrews  v.  9.)  and  will  come  in  flaming  fire  to 
take  vengeance  on  them  that  obey  him  not,  2  Thess.  i.  8. 
Doth  not  this  distinguishing  judgment  aj^rove  itself  to 
any  man's  conscience  1  That  when  every  man  mnst  be 
beholden  for  this  salvation  to  Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of 
God,  into  whose  hands  and  power  this  world  is  put,  the 
whole  universe,  indeed,  all  the  afiairs  of  heaven  and  earth; 
do  you  think  he  will  make  no  difierence  at  the  last  between 
them  that  obeyed  him,  subjected  themselves  to  that  vast 
just  power  of  his.  and  they  that  lived  in  continual  rebellioa 
against  him,  ana  defiance  to  his  power  and  authority  1 

And  so,  if  we  should  take  the  determination  which  is 
given  us,  concerning  the  stated  method  of  God's  final  pro- 
cedure in  that  which  is  called  the  day  of  wrath,  and  the 
revelation  of  his  righteous  judgment ;  to  wit,  that  to  them 
who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doin^,  seek  for  glory, 
and  honour,  and  immortality,  he  will  give  eternal  liicj 
f  Rom.  ix.  7.)  such  as,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing, 
do  steer  their  course  answerable  to  so  high  a  hope  and  ex- 
pectation of  honour,  glory,  and  immortalihr,  said  God, 
nothing  but  eternal  glory  and  blessedness  will  answer  the 
enlargedness  of  the  capacity,  desires,  and  aspirings  of  these 
souls ;  they  shall  have  their  seeking.  These  are  a  sort  of 
souls  that  breathe  after  nothing  but  the  celestial  glory  and 
felicity,  being  refined  fVom  the  mixture,  dioss,  and  base- 
ness, of  this  earth :  no  terrene  eood  will  satisfy  them,  or 
serve  their  turn ;  for  they  are  all  for  heaven,  all  for  glory, 
and  immortality :  I  will  give  them  eternal  lin.  This  is  the 
jud^ent  that  is  made  aforehand ;  eternal  life  shall  be 
theirs.  But  then  there  is  another  sort,  that  are  contentions, 
and  will  not  obey  the  truth;  (Rom.  ii.  8,  9.)  that  is.  that 
are  contentious  against  the  truth  they  should  obey,  and  that 
should  eovem  them :  no,  they  will  not  be  governed  by 
truth;  they  will  be  governed  oy  lust,  by  terrene  inclina- 
tions, which  bear  them  downwards  towards  this  earth: 
"  Indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  on  every 
soul  of  man :"  it  will  be  upon  them,  every  soul  of  them, 
that  do  evil,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile  ;  because  there  is^  no 
respect  of  persons  with  God,  Romans  ii.  11.  What  caa 
more  approve  itself  to  the  judgment  of  conscience  than  this 
determmation  doth  1  Yea,  Qwi  hereupon  makes  his  appeal 
to  men :  Are  not  my  ways  equal  1  Ezek.  xviii.  25—29.  Be 
you,  your  very  conscience  itself,  in  the  judgment-seat,  and 
let  that  pronounce.  Are  not  my  ways  eoual  t  what  con- 
science of  man  but  must  submit  here,  ana  fall  in  with  the 
choir  of  them  that  say,  "  Great  ana  marvellous  are  thy 
works.  Lord  God  Almighty;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways, 
Rev.  XV.  3.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  all  ihts; 
every  conscience  of  man  mnst  yield  and  submit  to  God  in 
this  case. 

It  remains  to  say  somewhat  by  way  of  use. 

1.  We  learn  hence,  that  upon  the  whole  there  cannot 
but  be  much  sinning  against  light  in  this  world ;  and  espe- 
cially under  the  Gospel,  where  there  are  those  so  clear, 
evident,  and  convictive  things,  that  are  insisted  upon  w 
much  from  time  to  time,  whicn  even  make  their  own  way 
to  men's  consciences;  though  through  them  they  do  not 
make  their  way  to  their  more  abstracted  hearts.  Do  bat 
appeal  to  yourselves;  what  are  the  things  that  you  hear 
of  in  these  assemblies  flrom  one  Lord's  day  to  another? 
Are  they  not  the  things  as  I  have  now  given  yoa  instances 
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to  and  in  former  disoofiinis  1  Do  net  y on  hear  of  such 
things  mosti  And  do  not  these  things  speak  themselyes 
in  your  very  consciences  1  Yet  is  it  not  apparent  that  the 
coarse  and  tenor  of  men's  Ures  run  coonter  to  the  tenden- 
cy of  all  these  things  'I  Oh,  then,  how  apparent  and  inso- 
lent sinning  against  light  is  there  among  i3s  in  our  days ! 
A  fearflii  thing  to  think  of!  that  men  should  in  their  con- 
sciences know  that  soch  and  snch  things  are  trae;  and 
that,  if  they  be  true,  they  most  be  considerable :  if  they  be 
trne,  thev  are  as  important  trnths  as  can  be  thought  of: 
and  yet  they  will  not  think  cithern.  They  know  such  and 
sach  things  are  commanded ;  bat  they  never  set  them- 
selres  aboat  them.  Such  and  snch  thmgs  are  forbidden, 
but  they  take  no  care  to  avoid  them.  Snch  and  sach 
jndgmentB  are  fixed  and  determined  by  the  righteoos  will 
of  God,  and  they  take  no  care;  have  no  forethought  to 
make  a  title  clear  to  the  reward  that  is  promised,  or  to 
avoid  the  penalties  threatened.  What  smning  against 
light  isall  this  I  And  what  isthe  issae  of  all  mis  like  to 
bel 

3.  Ton  mav  farther  aee  hence,  that  if  man  be  so  eapable 
a  creatare.  throngh  his  having  that  principle  settled  in 
him  of  jading  of  things  j  to  wit,  truUis,  precepts,  prohi- 
bitions, divme  determinatums  or  judgments,  as  yon  have 
heard,  then  he  is  as  capable  a  creatare,  by  the  same  princi- 
Dle,  of  judging  of  himself,  and  of  his  own  case  hereapon. 
I  pray  consider  it,  it  is  one  and  th^  self-same  principle  by 
which  I  am  first  to  judge.  Is  such  a  thing  a  part  of  dinne 
troth,  and  to  be  received  accordingly  ?  and  aflerwards  to 
judge,  Have  I  received  it  accordingly :  yea  or  no  1  And  so, 
ffi  referenoe  to  the  other  several  heads,  it  is  but  the  same 
principle  that  I  am  to  use,  and  put  in  exercise  both  ways. 
If  I  am  a  creature  capable  of  judging  of  troth,  of  daty.  of 
sin,  of  desert  in  general;  then  f  am  capable  of  judging 
somewhat  of  the  state  of  my  own  case  hereupon,  in  refer- 
mce  to  all  these.  And  pray  let  that  be  considered  only  in 
the  way  to  what  is  fhrther  to  be  considered. 

3.  It  is,  then,  a  very  strange  kind  of  stupidity,  that  men 
h  not  more  generally  lay  themselves  under  judgment,  one 
yay  or  another,  when  th^  have  this  principle  in  them,  that 
is  so  capable  of  doing,  and  the  proper  direct  use  whereof 
(at  least)  is  to  do  it.  It  is  strange  that  men  should  spend 
all  their  days  amidst  the  light  by  which  they  must  be 
finally  judgoA,  and  never  go  about  such  a  thing  as  the 
forming  of  a  preventive  jud^ent  concerning  themselves. 
And  yet  we  are  told  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  escaping 
the  severitv  ef  a  destructive  doom  at  last  from  the  Supreme 
Judge.  '*  Judge  yourselves,  and  ye  shall  not  be  juoged." 
That  people  shonldpass  away  their  days,  and  under  a  Gos- 
pel, and  never  fina  time  (as  it  is^  uod  knows,  with  too 
many)  to  ask  themselves  the  question,  Into  what  son  and 
class  of  men  am  I  to  cast  myself  1  There  are  those  diat  do 
belong  to  God  as  his  own  children,  the  members  of  his  fa- 
mily, his  special  domestics.  Am  i  of  that  family,  or  am  I 
noil  Do  I  belong  to  God,  or  do  I  noti  Do* the  characters 
of  a  righteous  person  or  a  wicked  one  belone  to  mel  Am 
I  one  that  fears  God,  or  one  of  them  that  fear  him  not  1 
that  love  him,  or  that  love  him  noti  Am  I  (in  short)  a 
regenerate  person,  or  an  tmregenerate?  a  convert,  or  an 
Unconverted  onel  It  is  strange  now  men  can  dream  away 
their  time  under  a  Gospel  as  we  live,  and  never  ask  them- 
selves such  questions  as  these  are,  in  reference  to  so  great 
and  important  a  case;  let  one  day  come  and  go  after  an- 
other, and  take  it  for  granted  that  things  are  well,  without 
ef cr  inquiring.  To  what  purpose,  I  pray,  is  there  such  a 
principle  in  t&  soals  of  men  as  conscience,  when  this  sig- 
nifies nothing  1  It  is  thus  tied  and  chained  up  fVom  doing 
any  thin^  of  its  proper  business  in  their  s(ycus.  If  it  be 
brought  into  true  light,  fas  it  may  be  with  some,  if  their 
case  do  infer  so,)  it  will  speak  comfortably  to  them,  if 
their  case  doth  admit  it  But  if  you  have  no  converse 
vith  your  own  consciences,  have  nothing  to  do  with  them, 
nerer  converse  with  them,  never  commune  with  them, 
they  never  speak  to  you  one  way  or  other ;  you  have 
neither  comfort  from  them,  nor  are  awakened!^  by  them. 
But  a^D, 

4.  We  farther  note  to  you,  that  sure,  upon  the  whole 
matter,  man  is  become  a  very  degenerate  creature.  The 
state  of  things  with  men  living  under  the  Ckwpel,  gives  so 
smch  the  more  clear  and  certain  judgment  oi  the  state  of 
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things  with  men  more  gtmnAy  And  indefinitely  eon* 
sidered ;  for  if  they  that  five  rmaer  the  Gospel,  notwith- 
standinff  the  clearer  representation  of  things  there  which 
are  of  the  greatest  concernment  to  them,  and  the  most 
earnest  inculcation  of  such  things  by  them  who  have  that 
part  incumbent  on  them  to  open  andpreach  the  great  thines 
of  the  Gospel  among  them ;  I  say,  u  among  these  there  be 
so  deep  a  somnolency,  the  spirit  of  a  deep  sleep  poured 
out ;  if  even  these  men  are  generally  unconcerned,  and  do 
not  care  what  becomes  of  their  souls,  and  what  the  state  of 
things  iB  between  God  and  them,  certainly  upon  the  whole 
matter,  man  must  needs  be  a  very  degenerate  creature,  to 
have  such  a  principle  of  conscience  in  him  to  so  little  pur- 
pose, 80  much  in  vain,  which  was  designed  in  his  origmal 
and  instituted  state  to  oe  his  guide  and  conductor  all  aion^ 
through  the  whole  of  his  course ;  but  now-a-days  it  doth 
not,  for  the  most  part,  or  at  least  not  in  reference  to  men's 
greatest  concenmient,  the  state  of  their  af^rs  and  case 
God- ward,  and  as  things  lie  between  them  and  him.  And 
again, 

5.  we  may  learn  wherein  the  degeneracy  of  man  doth 
generally  and  principally  consist  and  lie,  and  what  is  the 
most  mortal  ail  and  evil  that  hath  befallen  men  by  the  fall, 
that  is,  the  interruption  and  breach  of  the  order  between 
the  faculties,  that  which  should  lead  and  guide,  and  those 
which  should  obey  and  follow;  here  lies  the  principal 
maim  and  hurt  of  the  soul  by  the  fall ;  it  lies  in  this  chieny. 
that  the  order  is  battered  and  broken  between  fhculty  and 
faculty, between  the  practical  judfpnent  (which  isthe  same 
with  conscience)  and  the  executive  power,  which  should 
act  and  do  according  to  the  di^e  of  that  judgment  or 
conscience :  here  is  the  maim ;  it  doth  not  lie  so  much  in 
this,  a  mere  ignorance,  or  (suppose  that)  in  a  mere  inap- 
titude to  know,  or  an  incapacity  of  knowing  the  thin^  that 
are  needftil  to  be  known j  but  it  lies  chiefly  in  this,  that 
the  things  we  do  know,  they  signify  no  more  with  men, 
than  if  uey  knew  them  not ;  the  inferior  powers  do  not 
obey  and  follow  the  superior :  as.  for  instance,  now,  among 
08,  who  believe  the  Biole  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  who 
do  profess  the  Christian  name,  take  a  man  that  is  under 
the  dominion  of  this  or  that  particular  hist  in  his  natare. 
it  is  plain  this  lust  carries  him  against  a  thousand  texts  or 
Scripture ;  What  will  a  text  of  Scripture  si^iQr  to  a  man 
that  is  under  the  violent  hurry  or  impetuosity  of  a  lust  1 
Though  conscience  tells  him,  at  the  same  time,  thi?  is  a 
divine  word,  a  divine  dictate ;  this  word  is  from  God,  and 
it  speaks  like  itself  in  my  conscience,  that  it  is  a  divine 
word.  Alas  1  how  little  doth  a  text,  or  multitudes  of  texts 
of  Scripture,  prevail  in  such  a  case,  when  a  man's  heart  is 
carried  by  tne  power  of  such  a  lustl  "  The  lusts  of  yo^r 
fathers  ye  will  do,"  (John  viii.  44.)  as  our  Saviour  told  the 
Jews ;  so  that  is  the  true  state  of  man's  case,  naturally  t 
a  degisnerate  creature  he  is ;  and  herein  lies  his  degene- 
ration, or  principal  maim,  that  he  hath  got  by  his  fhll ;  the 
order  is  broken  oetween  the  faculties,  insomuch  that  now 
a  mtfn's  knowing,  or  having  the  notion  of  this  or  that  thing 
to  be  done,  or  not  to  be  done,  signifies  no  more  to  him, 
than  if  there  were  no  such  notions,  no  such  knowledge ; 
when  there  is  a  competition  between  the  judgment  of  con- 
science, and  an  inclination  of  heart,  you  majr  lay  a  thou- 
sand to  one  on  the  side  of  the  inclination,  that  it  carries  it : 
here  is  our  maim,  and  it  is  fit  we  shoald  understand,  and 
needful  we  should  consider,  where  it  is,  and  what  is  our 
hurt  fay  the  fall:  we  see  our  way,  but  have  no  inclination 
to  go  in  it :  we  see  what  we  should  do,  but  we  do  not  do 
it;  like  here  in  the  poet,—"  Video  meliora  proboque,  det^ 
riora  seguar  ;^^'^lie  same  maim  that  pagans  have  com- 
plained o£  I  see  the  better,  and  do  the  worse.  It  were  a 
sad i case  if  we  should  lie  under  such  an  evil  as  this  is,  and 
never  know  it,  never  take  notice  of  it,  where  oar  hurt  lies, 
and  where  our  cure  must  be  wrought.  And  that  is  the 
next  thing, 

6.  I  would  infer,  to  wit,  wherein  regeneration  most 
priocipaUy  lies :  when  a  man  undeistandi  what  it  is  to  be 
degenerate,  he  will  the  better  know  what  it  is  to  be  regene- 
rate: it  must  lie  in  this,  in  the  exalting  the  law  of  the 
mind  into  its  proper  dominion  and  government,  the  placing 
that  upon  the  throne  which  is  to  beget  a  man  spirit  of 
spirit;  whereas,  before,  he  was  only  begotten  flesh  of 
flesh ;  for  when  flesh  is  a  ruling  and  governing  nature,  then 
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the  maa  is  called  flesh;  bat  when  the  spirit  is  become  the 
rulins;  and  goveminff  thing,  (which  is  the  new  nature,) 
thenne  is  culed  spirit ;  and  he  is  made  spirit  before  he 
ought  to  be  called  so.  And  this  is  the  effect  of  regeneration, 
the  creating  of  a  man's  spirit  again,  that  is,  restoring  him 
to  himself  "  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and 
that  which  is  bom  of  the  spirit  is  spirit,"  John  iii  6. 
When  a  man's  light  becomes  a  vital  thing,  a  powerful 
efficacious  thing^then  he  is  a  child  of  light.  "  Vou  were 
darkness,  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord;  walk  as  children 
of  light,"  Bph.  y.  8.  And  we  are  never  to  look  on  our- 
selves as  regenerate,  till  it  comes  to  this;  till  the  Divine 
Spirit  have  exalted  our  spirits  into  their  proper  dominion ; 
till  there  be  a  principle  oegotten  that  shall  make  divine 
discoveries  sienificant;  when  it  may  be  said,  "The  Uwof 
the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  us  free  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death/'  Rom.  viii.  2.  And  thereupon 
we  may  infer, 

7.  'Riat  a  degenerate  and  an  unregenerate  man  is  a 
miserable  creature;  as  he  is  a  most  depraved  creature,  so 
he  is  a  most  wretched  creature ;  for,  take  the  state  of  his 
case,  as  things  are  with  the  unregenerate  man,  his  soul  is 
the  seat  and  stage  of  a  continual  war,  to  no  purpose.  In- 
deed, the  soul  of  a  saint  in  this  world  is  the  seat  of  war, 
but  it  is  a  war  to  a  good  purpose ;  a  war  wherein  he  finally 
prevails,  and  wherein  he  is  nabitually  victorious  all  sXoa^. 
But  the  soul  of  an  unre^erate  man  is  the  seat  of  war  m 
vain ;  for  the  ri^ht  principle  is  always  worsted,  perpetually 
worsted ;  there  is  not  a  war  as  there  is  in  the  regenerate, 
in  the  faculties  taken  separately  and  apart,  as  in  the  very 
heart  itself,  and  in  the  will  itself.  The  regenerate  person 
hath  a  war ;  there  is  a  love  to  Gk)d^  with  its  opposite ;  but 
that  love  is  the  prevailin|r  inclination ;  there  is  faith  with 
unbelief;  but  then  faith  is  habitually  prevailine  in  the  re- 
generate person.  In  the  unregenerate  person  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  faith  in  the  heart,  love  m  the  heart;  but  a 
total  unbelief,  a  total  enmity,  and  total  fearlessness  of 
Qod^  and  a  total  vacancy  of  desire  after  him^  and  delight 
in  him ;  but  there  is  light  in  his  conscience :  his  conscience 
tells  him  Gkxl  is  worthy  to  be  loved,  worthy  to  be  desired, 
worthy  to  be  delighted  in,  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  heart 
correspondent,  so  that  this  soul  is  a  continual  seat  of  war, 
in  vain,  and  to  no  nurpose ;  for  the  bent  of  his  heart  always 
carries  it  against  tne  tight  of  his  mind  and  conscience ;  so 
that,  although  he  doth  acknowledge  in  his  conscience  that 
God  is  the  chief  good,  he  always  keeps  off  from  him; 
that  he  is  the  highest  authority,  yet  he  always  disobeys 
him;  never  fears  him,  never  stands  in  awe  of  him;  as 
such,  therefore,  this  sort  of  creature  |s  a  miserable  creature, 
he  is  a  creature  composed  for  torment,  having  a  principle 
in  him  that  always  tells  him  what  he  should  do,  but  no 

Srinciple  to  enable  him  so  to  do ;  so  that  continually  he 
oth  against  what  he  should  do.  This  is  as  much  as  is 
possible  to  be  made  for  torment ;  but  then  remember,  it  is 
self-composed;  you  have  made  yourselves  so:  if  this  be 
the  case  with  any  of  us,  we  have  fought  against  the  grace 
and  Spirit  of  Christ,  by  which  this  sad  case  should  have 
been  redressed :  and  we  have  habituated  ourselves  to  a 
coarse  of  living  after  the  flesh,  by  which  flesh  hath  got 
dominion  over  conscience;  wnereupon  conscience  can 
never  come  to  rule  it,  but  dictates  to  it  always  in  vain. 


They  are  very  happy  souls  in  whom  thore  is  a  recon- 
ciliation brought  about  between  the  light  of  their  con- 
sciences and  the  temper  and  inclination  of  their  hearts,  by 
the  conforming  of  the  latter  to  the  former.  This  creates  a 
heaven  within  them,  when  a  poor  soul  sees  its  way,  and 
walks  in  it ;  sees  that  God  ought  to  be  loved,  and  he  loves 
him ;  that  he  ouxht  to  be  trusted,  and  .trusts  in  him ;  that 
he  ought  to  be  deliehted  in,  and  delights  in  him:  this  is 
heaven  on  this  side  neaven,  this  is  heaven  under  heaven, 
when  conscience  is  the  governing  thing  in  his  whole  con- 
versation ;  so  that  he  doth  not  consider,  Wherein  shall  I 
advantage  myself  by  this  and  this  negociation  and  affiiir  1 
increase  my  estate  and  my  condition  in  this  world  1  He 
doth  not,  finally  and  ultimately,  consider  that,  but  how 
shall  I  manage  this  affair  to  please  God,  so  as  I  may  ap- 
prove myself  to  him,  and  so  as  that  my  own  heart  and 
eonscience  shall  not  reproach  me  about  it  1  O  happy  man 
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that  walks  by  this  role  I  This  is  the  new  creatare's  rale ; 
thev  that  walk  according  to  it,  peace  shall  be  upon  theiD, 
ana  mercy  upon  the  Israel  of  God,  Gal.  vi  16.  When  a 
man  hath  been  busy  about  his  afl&urs,  he  may  be  abrotd 
all  day,  and  can  come  home  and  visit  his  tabernacle  at 
night,  and  not  sin.  Job  v.  34.  Oh  blessed  thing!  What 
can  be  the  meaning  of  thatt  Can  anv  man  suppose  it  a 
sin  to  ^  home  to  his  own  house  ?  No,  but  that  he  can 
visit  ms  tabemacle  without  conscience  of  sin.  I  hare 
kept  a  good  conscience  this  day,  blessed  be  God :  it  may 
be  I  have  met  with  temptations,  to  be  in  »  debauch  I7 
those  that  would  have  insulted  over  the  weakness  of  mj 
flesh ;  it  may  be  I  have,  but  God  hath,  kept  me.  Blessed 
be  Grod,  now  I  can  visit  my  tabemacle  without  sin,  afid 
lay  me  down  in  rest  and  peace ;  I  can  visit  my  tabernacle 
without  spot,  without  an]r  such  spot.  What  a  blessed 
thing  is  It,  when  God  brings  about  that  reconciliation 
between  him  and  them,  and  where  the  peace  is  kept  and 
continued  between  a  man  and  his  own  conscience,  not  by 
stupifying  of  conscience,  (a  fearful  thing  that  is,)  but  m 
the  conforming  of  a  man's  heart  and  inclinatioDS  ana 
ways  thereunto. 


SERMON  rV/ 

3  Cor.  iv.  3. 


Commending  onrselves  U  everv  maVj  e^ntcunce  tn  the 
tigUofOod, 

Wb  have  had  occasion  several  times  of  considering  the 
context ;  *'  We  all  with  open  face  beholding^,  as  in  a  glass, 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  ima^ 
fVom  glorjT  to  glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ;"  so  ends 
the  foregoing  chapter.  "  Therefore,  (so  begins  this  chapter,) 
seeing  we  have  tnis  ministry,  as  we  have  received  mercy 
we  famt  not,  but  have  renounced  the  hidden  things  of  dis- 
honestv,  not  walking  in  craftiness,  nor  handling  the  word 
of  Gtoa  deceitfully,  but  by  manifestation  of  the  truth  coio- 
mending  ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God.^  You  know  what  observations  have  been  recom- 
mended to  you  from  this  portion  of  Scripture,  principally 
fVom  these  last  words,  but  rdatively  considered,  as  well 
as  absolutely.    As, 

1.  That  there  is  such  a  principle  in  every  man,  as  that 
of  conscience,  unto  which  the  great  things  of  reUgion  do 
carry  with  them  a  self-recommending  evidence. 

3. 'That  the  business  of  the  Gospel  ministry  doth  lie  very 
principally  in  a  transaction  with  the  very  consciences  of 
men. 

3.  That  this  transaction  is  to  be  managed  in  the  sight  of 
God.    And,    . 

4.  That  from  all  this  proceeds,  in  ver^r  neat  part,  the 
unfainting  vigour  and  resolvedness  of  fiuthfal  ministers 
in  their  work. 

We  have  insisted  upon  the  first  of  these :  we  will  nov 
proceed  as  far  as  we  can  with  the  rest,  and  begin  with  the 
next  in  order ;  which  is, 

Sd  Doctrine.  That  the  sreat  business  of  the  Gospel 
ministry  doth  very  principally  lie  in  a  transaction  with 
men's  conscience.  We  are  here  to  show  you,  1st,  wherein 
this  transaction  lies  ^  and  8dly,  to  show  that  the  work  of 
the  ministry  Ues  in  it,  and  must  so  do  very  principally. 

1st,  Wherein  this  transaction  with  the  consciences  of 
men  doth  lie.    Why, 

1.  In  dealing  with  men  about  such  things  chiefly  as  do 
most  directly  come  under,  and  as  are  most  apt  to  take  hold 
of^  their  consciences ;  in  insisting  (I  say)  chiefly  upon  such 
things  are  as  most  likely,  to  fasten  up(m  conscience,  and 
take  hold  of  that. 

3.  In  endeavouring  to  set  such  things  in  as  clear  light 
as  may  be,  to  represent  them  as  advantageously  as  we  can, 
that  conscience  may  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  discern  the 
very  evidence  of  the  things.  This  is  plain,  this  is  clear: 
to  represent  thin§p  so  Uiat  at  first  sight  they  may  be  as- 
sented and,  submitted  unto  as  much  as  in  us  lie&    And, 
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3w  To  appeal  hereupon  to  conseieiiee  about  it ;  that  is 
our  business,  recommendinf  ourselves  to  every  oian's  eon- 
ideace ;  that  is  what  we  have  to  do^  pravoeare^  to  call 
mto  conscience :  **  Come,  do  thy  part  i  see  if  there  be  not 
eridence  in  this  and  that  truth ;  see  if  there  be  not  equity 
in  this  or  that  precept ;  see  if  there  be  not  wickedness  or 
darger  in  this  or  that  sin^  see  if  there  be  not  righteousness 
and  reascmableness  in  thi3  or  that  judgment  or  determinar 
tion,  that  we  find  recorded  in  the  word,  and  pronounced 
in  reference  to  such  and  such  cases."  These  ^you  know) 
were  the  four  heads  instanced  in,  to  let  yon  see  the  thing[s 
of  religion  that  do  carry  in  them  a  self-recommending  evi- 
dence to  the  consciences  of  men.  Our  business  must  be 
to  araeal  to  conscience  about  such  things;  to  call  upon  it^ 
to  ao  its  office,  to  judge  and  pronounce,  Are  not  these 
thingssol    Aad^ 

i.  To  endeavour  to  awaken  conscience,  snpposiDg  it 
drowsy  and  somnolent,  as,  God  knows,  it  is  too  much  with 
the  most ;  when  we  have  appealed  to  conscience,  to  appeal 
again,  as  that  petitioner  did  to  that  great  prince :  '^I  ap- 
^  from  thee,^'  said  she.^"  From  me  I  (said  the  prince.) 
whiiher  wUl  you  appeal  7"-^*'  I  appeal  (said  she)  from 
jroo,  asleep ;  you  were  asleep  just  now,  while  I  was  tell^ 
mg  my  story:  I  appeal  from  you  asleep,  to  you  awake." 
So  we  are  to  appeal  from  c6nteience  to  conscience;  from 
conscience  asleep  to  conscience  awake.  That  most  be  our 
bosiness,  to  endeavour,  as  much  as  in  us  is,  to  awaken 
conscience  to  the  exercise  of  its  oflce  in  that  great  busi- 
ness, that  we  recommend  ourselves  to  it  about.    And, 

5.  To  answer  what  we  can  the  cavils  and  foolish  coun- 
ter-reasonings of  carnal  hearts  ajndnst  truth  and  against 
dnty,  or  in  favour  of  any  way  of  sin,  that  the  litigating 
komonr  may  (as  much  as  in  us  is)  be  repressed,  and  men% 
^irits  be  subdued,  that  they  may  have  no  more  to  say; 
tioit  their  mouths  may  be  stopped,  and  they  laid  under  a 
restraint  to  lie  down  silenoea  ana  convinced  before  the 
Lord.    And, 

6.  To  urge  conscience  to  its  final  answer,  to  its  deter- 
mination upon  the  whole,  as  there  is  such  a  thing  as  aji 
answer  of  conscience  to  be  finally  given  in  particular 
cases,  that  we  may  apply  ourselves  to  men  about.  And  if 
conscience  be  rectified  and  sanctified,  and  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  it  will  be  brought  at  length  to  give  a 
good  answer,  a  complying  answer,  a  yielding  answer ;  as 
that  which  the  apostle  speaks  of:  "A  like  figure  where- 
nnto,  (having  spoken  of  the  ark  before,  that  saved  Noah 
and  his  household  from  perishing  in  the  universal  inunda^ 
tion,)  even  baptism,  doth  now  save  us^  not  the  putting  away 
the  mth  of  the  flesh,  (not  the  external  sign,)but  the  answer  of 
a  good  conscience  towards  God.  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  1  Pet.  liL  31.  The  main  and  principal 
thing  that  we  do  appl]^  ourselires  to  men,  and  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  about,  is,  to  bring  them  back  to  God ;  that 
is,  whereas  the  bond  was  broken  between  God  and  men, 
we  would  fain  have  them  under  new  bonds,  we  would  fain 
there  should  be  a  redint^ration,  that  they  may  come  into 
a  covenant  relation  to  God,  through  Christ  aeain;  (xf  such 
a  covenant  entered  into  between  God  and  toe  returning 
soaLs  of  men,  baptism  was  a  seal :  the  confirmation.  It  is 
not  the  external  part  of  baptism  that  will  avail  a  man  any 
thing,  not  the  washing  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh ;  why, 
will  not  that  do  1  No,  but  that  whereunto  bwtism  is  to 
seH ;  that  is,  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience.  When  sin- 
ners are  dealt  withal,  *  Come,  will  you  yet  have  God  to  be 
yonr  God, — God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  to  be  your 
uod  V  And  the  soul  is  brought  at  length  to  yield  a  reeuly, 
free,  complying  answer ;  '  Aye,  with  all  m^r  heart.'  This 
is  that  will  save  a  man ;  this  brings  him  as  into  an  ark,  to 
save  him  from  the  commou  deluge  of  wickedness  and 
wrath  that  do  overwhelm  this  world.  Then  he  is  safe,  then 
he  is  in  the  ark ;  that  is,  when  his  conscience  hath  siven  a 
complying  answer,  with  a  sincere  conscience,  '  1  do  take 
God  to  be  my  God.'  The  sign  (it  may  be)  that  was  applied 
many  years  ago,  avails  nothing,  without  die  thing  signi- 
fied ;  Imt  if  the  thing  signified  do  come  to  obtain,  to  take 
place,  here  is  one  that  takes  God  to  be  his  Qod ;  then  the 
DQsiness  is  done ;  then  the  man  is  safe,  when  the  si^  be- 
fore applied  is  now  answered  and  filled  up ;  there  is  that 
which  is  correspondent  to  it ;  the  soul  is  now  won,  and 
brooght  to  give  its  answer;  the  covenant  stands  between 


Qod  and  it,  it  is  a  sealed  covenant ;  and  so  is  such  an  one 
marked  out  for  safety  and  preservation  from  the  common 
ruin. .  And  this  is  that  which  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
consciences  of  men  about,  to  bring  them  to  a  final  answer. 
Sinner,  wilt  thou  still  live  without  God  in  the  world  t  Wilt 
thou  still  wander  from  God  7  go  astray  from  Godi  Dost 
thou  still  think  it  safe  to  Uve  m  estrangement  from  Gk)d, 
and  neglect  of  himi  never  thinking  of  worshipping  him, 
trusting  on  him,  loving  him,  and  delighting  in  him,  from 
day  to  day  1  Or  wilt  thou  yet  at  length  be  brought,  upon 
the  many  applications  that  have  been  made  to  thy  con- 
science, to  answer,  with  a  sincere  conscience,  *  Now  I  am 
willinr,  from  my  very  soul,  that  God  shall  be  mine ;  and 
I  will  be  his  in  and  through  Christ.'  It  is  herein  that  our 
transaction  doth  receive  its  happy  issue.  This  is  the  issue 
we  drive  at  to  bring  conscience  to  a  final  answer,  if  it  be 
possible,  *  I  am  won,  I  am  overcome ;  1  do  answer,  in  my 
very  conscience;  I  judge  it  best  and  safest,  most  equal, 
most  dutiful,  and  most  comfortable,  to  lall  in  with  the  Gos- 
pel offer,  and  take  God  in  Christ  for  my  God.'    But, 

Sdly.  Why  most  our  business  thus  lie  in  a  transaction 
of  men's  conseienoes  1  To  that  I  shall  need  to  say  very 
li^le,  because  the  thing  speaks  itself.    That  is, 

1.  That  there  being  this  principle  in  man,  which  sig- 
nifies nothing  else  but  a  power  to  lodge  in  such  matters, 
relating  to  such  practices  as  shall  be  laid  before  him. 
And, 

3.  The  objects  carrying  in  themselves  (ns  you  have 
heard)  a  self-iecommendmg  evidence  to  this  principle, 
nothing  remains,  nothing  is  left,  but  that  in  the  course  of 
our  ministry,  in  the  way  of  our  dealings  iqrith  men's  soals, 
that  we  do  thus  apply  ourselves,  do  thus  deal  with  this 
principle  of  conscience.  Touching  these  objects,  it  is  the 
office  of  conscience  to  judge  of  things,  and  the  things  them- 
selves carry  with  them  an  evidence  that  comes  under  the 
notion,  cognizance,  and  judgment  of  conscience;  even  by 
that  very  fight  wherewith  they  are  clothed,  and  therefore 
the  matter  speaks  itself;  our  business  must  lie  there  or  no 
where ;  if  we  do  not  in  these  matters  apply  ourselves  to 
the  consciences  of  men,  and  treat  with  mem,  we  had  as 
good  talk  with  stones  and  pillars. 

Therefore  1  sl^all  leave  that,  and  speak  somewhat  to  the 
third  observation,  the  use  of  which  too  will  best  fall  in 
afterwards  together. 

3rd  Doctrinc^This  transaction  with  the  consciences  of 
men  must  be  in  the  sight  of  God,— there  it  must  be  made. 
I  shall  here  briefly  show,  Ist,  what  this  means ;  and  2ndly, 
why  it  must  be  so. 

1st,  What  meaneth  that  such  a  resolution  should  be  taken, 
and  such  a  course  held,  we  will  transact,  and  do  transact 
with  the  consciences  of  men  in  the  sight  of  God  1  What 
can  the  meaning  of  that  be  t    Why, 

1.  Negatively,  the  meaning  of  it  is  not,  barely,  that  God 
shall  see,  or  will  see,  how  this  transaction  is  mana^fed. 
That  is  not  all  that  is  meant  by  it,  for  it  is  very  manifest 
that  the  import  of  this  speech  holds  forth  to  us  somewhat 
electively  done  in  this  maUer ;  but  God's  seeing  ns  is  not 
a  thing  subject  to  our's  or  anv  man's  choice,  he  will  see 
whether  we  ^ill  or  no ;  and  it  thatvwere  all  that  were  re- 
solved in  the  case,  it  were  to  resolve  God's  part,  and  not 
our  own  part ;  and  this  were  idle  and  foolish  for  us  to  do . 
he  will  do  his  own  part,  and  this  in  particular ;  he  will 
see,  look  on,  and  behold  whatsoever  we  do,  and  whatso- 
eirer  you  do.  "  All  things  are  naked  and  manifest  to  his 
eye,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,"  Heb.  iv.  13.  And,  there- 
fore, it  were  a  piece  of  very  impertinent  officioasness  for  us. 
to  take  upon  us  to  determme  and  resolve,  th^  God  should 
see  what  we  do  in  this  matter,  should  look  upon  you  and 
as^  and  see  how  the  transaction  between  us  and  your  con- 
sciences is  ordered,  that  he  shall  take  notice  of  it ;  that  can- 
not be  the  thing  meant :  as  if  any  man  should  say,  I  will 
do  such  or  such  a  thing  in  the  iight  of  the  son ;  nobody 
will  understand  the  meaning  of  that  to  be,  I  will  make  the 
sun  shine,  or  cftuse  the  sun  to  shine  while  I  do  such  a 
thing;  he  can  resolve  nothing,  but  in  reference  to  his  own 
act,  and  in  reference  to  his  own  part.  And  so  it  is  here, 
it  is  only  in  reference  to  our  own  part,  that  we  resolve  such 
a  transaction  in  the  sight  of  God.  Therefore,  positively, 
3.  There  is  a  part  or  act  of  our  own  implied  in  this,  that 
we  will  do  such  and  such  a  thing,  and  this  in  particular  in 
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the  sight  of  Gk)d.  And  what  is  that  1  That  is,  we  wiU  ap- 
peal to  the  sight  of  God,  and  to  his  jud^ent,  about  what 
we  do  in  this  matter.  And  this  is  a  thmg  electivelv  and 
Yolimtarily  done,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  that  we  will  ap- 
peal to  his  eye^  it  is  true,  it  is  no  matter  of  choice  that 
God  will  see,  but  it  is  matter  of  choice  that  we  will  appeal 
to  that  eye  of  his.  And  this  is  the  great  character  or  sin- 
cere ones,  often  mentioned  in  Scripture;  that  is,  that  as 
they  know  God  beholds  and  sees  them  in  e^ery  thing,  so 
they  do  study  and  labour  to  approve  themselves  to  his  eye, 
ana  (as  it  were)  invocate  his  observation.  "  Search  me,  O 
God,  and  know  my  heart  j  try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts, 
and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me.  and  lead  me  in 
the  way  everlasting,"  Psal.  czzjdz.  33, 34.  It  was  a  dig- 
nostick  of  sincerity,  that  was  enjoined  as  a  test  upon  Abrfr> 
ham;  "  I  am  God  all-sufficient,  walk  before  me,  and  be. 
perfect  or  upright,"  (Gen.  xvii.  1.)  Walk  before  me,  walk 
80  as  apprenending  my  inspection,  and  so  as  to  approve 
thyself  to  the  observation  of  mine  eye,  through  thy  whole 
course ;  and  with  this,  there  is  a  conjunction  mentioned  of 
his  uprightness;  implying  that  to  be  a  dicnostick  of  this : 
•*  Walk  before  me,  and  be  upright;"  walk  as  in  my  sight, 
(as  only  the  uphgnt  man  will  do,)  and  therein  show  thy- 
seU*  an  upright  man.  So  the  Psalmist,  "  I  will  walk  be- 
fore the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living/'  Ps.  cxvi.  9. 1  will 
studiously  approve  myself,  through  the  whole  of  my  walk- 
ing, unto  the  view  and  judgment  of  his  observing  eye. 
And  so  it  is  said  of  them  who  do  truly,  or  that  do  the 
truth,  that  they  bring  their  deeds  to  the  light.  "  that  they 
may  be  manifest  that  they  are  wrought  in  God,"  John  iii. 
31.  They  do  willingly  expose  their  deeds  to  be  viewed  in 
the  light,  from'  the  secret  consciousness  that  there  is  a 
Divine  power  and  presence  with  them  that  doth  help  them 
on  in  their  way  and  course  \  and  this,  they  desire,  should 
be  made  manifest,  that  they  do  not  live  at  the  common 
rate  -,  that  they  do  not  walk  as  men  (as  the  expression  is, 
1  Cor.  iii.)  That  it  may  be  seen  that  their  course  is  mar 
naged  in  the  power  of  a  divine  principle,  that  their  works 
are  wrought  m  God.  Here  is  an  elective  appeal  all  along 
to  the  Divine  eye :  which  hypocrites  and  unsound  persons 
would  decline  and  shun  even  to  the  uttermost ;  "  they  will 
not  come  to  the  liffh^,lest  their  deeds  should  be  reproved," 
John  iii.  80.  And  when  it  is  said,  "  there  is  no  darkness 
or  shadow  of  death,  where  the  workers  of  iniquity  can 
hide  themselves,"  it  implies,  iam  they  would  keep  m  the 
dark  from  tiie  eyes  of  the  looker  upon  the  ways  of  men, 
who  sees  their  goings.  They  are  for  the  night,  for  a  cor- 
ner, for  darkness,  but  they  can  find  none;  they  vainly  seek 
it,  though  this  be  the  wish  of  their  hearts,  as  the  jpoet  ex- 
presseth  it,  "  Da  mUi  noctem,  da  miki  nubem;''  Oh  for  a 
cloud,  oh  for  a  dark  niffht !  We  do  appeal  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  in  the  sight  of  God ;  we  appeal  to  Ms  eye, 
voluntarily  and  freely  desiring  him  to  be  judge  when  we 
deal  and  treat  with  men  upon  this  account,  whether  we  do 
not  sincerely  desire  their  best  ^ood,  and  highest  glory,  in 
this  negociation  of  ours.  This,  therefore,  is  the  plain 
meaning  of  doing  what  we  do  in  this  case  "  m  the  sight  of 
God ;"  that  is,  as  electively  appealing  to  the  eye  of  God,  in 
the  transaction  and  management  of  this  affair. 

And  so  there  are  now  two  parts  manifestly  distinguish- 
able ;  that  is,  God's  phrt  lookmg  on,  and  man's  part  m  ap- 
pealing to  his  observing  eye,  and  expressing  a  desire  of 
Jus  complacency  in  reference  to  those  things  he  is  looking 
upon ;  but  then,  as  to  our  own  part,  or  man's  part,  wherein 
we  are  concerned,  which  lies  under  our  present  considersr 
tion,  that  you  may  also  see  is  two-fold ;  that  iSf  there  is 
the  preacher's  part,  and  there  is  the  hearer's  part :  it  is  the 
former  of  these  that  is  directly  here  meant ;  and  the  latter 
implicitly  and  by  consequence. 

1.  The  former  is  meant  directly,  that  is,  they  whose  bu- 
siness it  is,  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  to  treat  and  deal 
with  the  souls  of  men:  their  part  is  directly  there  ex- 
pressed, to  appeal  to  tne  eye  of  God,  concerning  their 
own  integrity  and  the  uprightness  of  their  aims,  in  all 
the  applications  they  may  make  from  him,  and  upon  his 
account  to  souls.    Bvk  then, 

3.  The  hearer's  part  is  implied ;  not  as  that  in  reference 
whereto  we  can  undertake,  but  as  that  in  reference  whereto 
we  do  and  most  endeavour ;  that  Ls,  that  they  also  may  be 
brought  to  appeal  to  the  eye  of  Qod,  in  this  transaction  that 


is  between  us  and  their  consdwees.  This  is  that  we  most 
endeavour.    As, 

1.  We  must  endeavour  to  make  them  sensible  of  tk 
Divine  presence,  in  which  we  are  at  such  times  as  these. 
That  is  incumbent  upon  us  on  our  part,  that  we  engage 
you  as  much  as  in  us  is,  to  do  your  part ;  that  is,  to  appeal 
jointly  with  us  to  the  eye  of  God,  about  that  fur  which  we 
appeal  to  you  and  your  consciehces :  our  business  mqst  be 
to  make  you  iqmrehensive  and  sensible,  that  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  God ;  that  there  is  a  Divine  eye  inspeeii&g  as, 
looking  upon  «s ;  we  most  put  you  in  mind  of  this,  thst 
we  speak  and  you  hear  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  under 
the  observation  of  his  eye,  his  piercing  eye  is  upon  us,  he 
sees  with  what  mind  and  design  the  sp^er  preacheth: 
he  observes  with  what  temper  and  disposition  of  mind 
every  hearer  heareth.  This  we  are  to  our  utmost  to  make 
you  apprehensive  of.    And, 

3.  Supposing  deviations  and  wanderings,  (to  which  we 
are  always  too  prone,)  we  knust  summon  you  isto  the 
Divine  presence,  so  as  to  let  the  matter  we  deal  with  m 
about,  be  transacted  as  in  that  presence ;  we  most  deal 
with  yon  as  upon  such  a  supposition  as  this,  It  is  an  easy 
thing  for  you  to  put  off  a  man  that  speaks  to  yon;— joa 
think  you  may  boldly  and  shfely  slight  the  words  of  a  poor 
mortal  man :  but  we  must  have  you  into  the  presence  of 
God,  and  all  this  aflkir  must'be  transacted  as  under  the 
eye.  If  you  do  disresnurd  what  a  poor  mortal  man  saith  to 
you,  come,  let  ybu  axM  I  go  before  the  Lord  now,  here  he 
IS  upon  the  throne ;  pray  let  hhn  have  the  bearing  of  the 
controversy  between  you  and  us ;  give  him  the  hearing  of 
it,  let  him  see  the  state  of  the  case,  submit  the  matter  be- 
tween us  to  his  judgment,  whether  you  ought  not  to  receive 
such  and  such  truths,  whether  yon  oaght  not  to  comply 
and  yield  to  the  authority  of  such  and  such  precepts,  aad 
wheUier  you  ought  not  to  dread  and  shun  to  the  uttermost 
such  and  such  sms.  Pray  let  the  great  Qod  have  the  hear- 
ing of  the  business;  we  sammon  yon  into  his  presence, 
and  would  not  have  you  regard  us  in  what  wesaj,biR 
him.  And  if  we  should  go  to  pKsrticular  instances ;  it  maj 
oe,  there  are  such  and  such  sins  that  divers  of  yon  hare 
been  from  time  to  time  admonished  of,  and  it  hath  been  al! 
in  vain:  you  would  never  give- us  the  hearing;  we  hare 
spoke  (as  it  were)  to  the  wind.  Suppose  a  licentioos 
young  man  have  given  up  himself  to  walk  in  the  war  ol 
his  own  heart ;  and  we  have  reasoned  the  matter  with 
such,  and  debated  it  with  them,  whether  it  were  not  safer 
for  tnem  to  be  under  the  Divine  government,  to  walk  ac- 
cording to  Divine  prescriptions,  than  follow  the  harry  and 
impetus  of  sensual  inclinations ;  telling  them  this  will  be 
your  death,  this  will  be  your  ruin,  this  you  will  me  for 
another  day ;  but  they  will  not  hear  us.  Then  we  only 
say,  in  this  case,  "  Gome,  and  let  you  and  I  go  before  the 
Lord ;"  and  let  the  matter  be  reasoned  out  in  his  sight,  or 
in  his  hearing,  and  let  him  judge  between  yon  and  os, 
whether  you  ought  not  to  hearken,  whether  it  will  be  fit 
for  yon,  a  creature,  to  oppose  the  will  of  your  Creator;  one 
that  WHS  raised  out  of  tne  dust  but  the  other  day,  to  oppo» 
your  appetite  and  inclination  to  his  authority,  to  his  wis- 
dom, to  his  good,  and  righteous,  and  holy  will  1  Do  hot 
try,  and  see  what  courage  and  confidence  you  can  hare 
thus  to  give  the  cause  to  your  own  will,  fimcy,  and  humour, 
against  his  will,  wisdom,  and  authority;  now  yon  are 
brought  before  his  throne,  and  now  the  matter  comes  to  be 
transacted  immediately  as  under  his  eye,  between  yon  an(i 
a- poor  messenger  of  his,  that  he  employs  in  his  work ;  and 
so,  though  we  can  only  directly  do  our  own  part  in  this 
business,  as  appealing  to  oonscience  under  God's  eye;  we 
must  likewise  put  you  upon  your  part,  that  is,  must  srun- 
mon  you,  and  draw  you  in  with  us,  into  such  an  appeal  to 
God,  when  we  are  dealing  with  your  consciences  in  their 
souls'  concerns. 

Now,  by  this  time,  I  hope  you  see  what  this  transaction 
with  the  consciences  of  men,  as  in  the  sight  of  Gud,  doth 
mean.    And  if, 

3ndly,  You  would  know  why  it  must  be  thus,  why  this 
trans^ion  should  be.  with  the  consciences  of  men  in  the  si^hi 
of  Gk)d,  manifold  reasons  presently  offer  themselves.   As, 

1.  It  is  his  work  that  we  are  employed  in,  his  business 
that  we  go  about,  when  we  speak  to  men  to  turn  and  lire, 
when  we  would  have  them  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel  i 


nr. 


TO  STBRY  MAire  OQUMnOfOB. 


vhen  we  vooM  have  yov  come  back  to  Ood,  and  pay  your 
iiomage  ooto  him,  it  is  his  work  that  we  are  doing  all  this 
time.  And  why  should  we  not,  as  much  as  it  is  possible, 
aim  and  endeaToor,  that  we  may  see  how  his  woric  is 
doael  That  is,  that  we  bring  you  under  his  eye  as  much 
as  ia  as  is. 

2.  We  go  aboot  this  work  of  his  coatinaally  im  his 
mime.  It  is  his  work,  and  done  in  his  naaiejby  his  ao- 
ikority  we  continue  in  it,  heiaff  sent  of  kin.  Why  should 
not  wW  is  done  in  his  name,  oe  done  nnder  his  eye.  eren 
of  oar  own  design  and  choice,  as  mnch  as  is  possible,  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  other  %  For  whatsoever  we  are  to 
do,  we  are  to  do  in  the  Lord's  name :  we  that  speak,  are 
to  speak  in  the  Ijord's  name ;  you  that  hear,  are  to  hear 
in  the  Lord's  name,  or  hear  whiat  is  spoken  m  his  name. 
And  whT  should  it  not  be  a  matter  of  choiee  with  ns. 
that  all  oe  transacted  as  under  his  eye  and  in  his  sight  1 
And, 

3.  He  bath  equal  power  over  ua  and  over  you ;  his 
power  obtains  alike  over  all ;  and  wnere  we  are  sure  his 
power  is  alike  oyer  all,  why  should  we  not  all  endeavour 
alike  to  walk  ukider  his  eye,  and  labour  to  approve  our* 
selres  to  his  eye,  under  which  all  are  1    And, 

4.  He  perfectly  knows  aU  matters  of  fact  that  do  beloBg 
to  tlus  transaction ;  and,  therefore,  since  we  are  sure  he 
doth,  it  is  better  that  we  consider  it,  and  accordingly, 
stody  to  approve  ourselves  to  his  inspection ;  he  doth 
know  all  the  matter  of  fact ;  he  knows  my  thoughts,  and 
ill  roar  thoughts,  throughout  this  whole  transaction,  on 
nch  a  day,  and  at  such  a  time  as  this.    And, 

5i  He  is  the  only  competent  judge  of  the  matter  of 
nght;  whether  you  or  I  do  right  or  wrong,  in  referenee 
10  what  is  spoken  and  heard.    And  lastly, 

6.  To  be  sure,  he  will  be  the  final  judge ;  it  is  good  for 
Qsto  consent  and  agree  to  it,  that  he  shall  be  the  present 
judge,  aad  that  then  this  transaction  be  carried  on  de- 
signedly under  his  eye ;  he  will  be  the  judge  at  last,  when 
the  secret  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  open,  and  there  is  no 
decliniog  his  judgment ;  certainly,  therefore,  it  is  the 
visest  and  best  course,  as  much  as  possible,  bv  consent  and 
villingly  to  bring  things  mider  his  eye,  ana  notice  now ; 
aad  endeavour  to  approve  all  this  transaction  to  the  in- 
qwctioQ,  the  present  inspection  of  that  ey^  the  final  judg- 
ment whereof  we  cannot  avert 

And  so  wav  is  Biade  for  somewhat  of  use,  in  reference 
tothtstwo-fofd  observation,  that  we  have  thus  fiir  insisted 
on:  many  thinss  misht  be  said,  but  for  present  taike  this. 

We  may  see  1^  all  this  what  the  case  is  like,  of  them 
that  live  lonr  disobedient  to  the  voice  of  the  Gospel,  under 
vhich  they  U?e.  See  a  little  and  judge  of  the  stabs  of  their 
case  and  a&irs.  They  that  live  statedly  under  the  Goqpel, 
mast  be  supposed  to  have  many  applications  made  to  their 
consciences,  for  that  is  the  very  ousiness  of  the  Gtospel, 
immediaiely  to  applv  itself  to  the  very  consciences  of 
men;  for  yon  tlmt  have  lived  long  under  the  Gtospel, 
(whether  sucwssfully  or  unsuccessf ally,)  there  have  been 
nany  applications  made  to  jrour  consciences,  by  those  that 
hare  beax  employed  in  this  work  about  matters  of  the 
highest  importance  and  concern ;  you  had  best  consider 
with  what  success  and  with  what  efiect;  but  if  it  hath 
been  with  little,  that  is,  if  hitherto  you  have  disobeyed  the 
▼oice  of  that  Gospel,  under  which  you  have  so  long  lived, 
it  cannot  but  have  been  with  very  great  regret,  many  turns 
ind  redamations  of  your  consciences :  if  conscience  were 
DOC  a  capable  principle  of  judsment,  when  it  is  allied 
onto,  waen  appeaJs  are  made  to  it,-~it  would  be  the 
Tsinest  thing  in  all  the  world  to  talk  of  commending  our- 
selves  to  the  consciences  of  men,  in  the  sight  of  God,  as 
(he  aptstle  here  spoiks.  Why  to  their  consciences  1  It 
vere  as  good  do  it  to  any  tmng  else  as  conscience,— if 
conscience  be  not  a  principle  susceptible  of  conviction, 
when  it  is  applied  unto.  Therefore  now  let  it  be  con- 
sidered, that  conscience  is  a  jud^  wherever  it  hath  place 
and  is  niplied  unto ;  it  doth  (as  it  were)  keep  its  power ; 
tad,  indeed,  it  is  capaUe  of  sustaining  several  parts : 
where  there  is  a  judicature^  there  is  a  registry  too ;  and  it 
s  as  well  capable  of  recordinjg  things  as  of  judging  them. 
It  may  be,  many  have  made  it  their  busiBcaB  to  slur  and 


blot  the  records  that  are  k«t  in  the  court  of  conscience. 
But  that  is  a  vain  thing,  this.  AaH  all  come  into  view 
again.  Every  time  that  thou  hast  come,  with  a  vain 
heart,  into  the  presence  of  God:  every  time  thou  hast 
offered  here  the  sacrifiee  of  a  fboi ;  every  time  thou  hast 
come  like  such  an  one,  with  thine  eyes  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  wheft  they  shouhi  have  bem  intent  upon  the  Pivine 
Majesty,  to  pay  thy  homage  to  him ;  every  time  thou  hast 
opposed  resolution  against  eonvietioii  of  conscieoce,  thou 
wert  comviDfieA  in  thy  conscience,  certainly  there  must  be 
a  change,  and  a  reformation ;  things  must  not  be  with  me 
as  they  have  been ;  it  is  not  a  right  way  I  have  been,  but 
thou  kast  resolved,  1  will  not  reform,*-!  wiU  live  as  I 
have  lived,  do  as  I  have  done :  every  time  that  Christ  hath 
been  ofiered  to  thee,  and  thou  hast  retaed  him,  and  he 
hath  had  cause  to  ccm^lain,  as  in  the  prophet,  "  My  peo- 
ple would  not  hearken  to  my  voice ;  Israel  would  have 
none  of  me,"  (Psalm  Izzzi  11.)  they  that  call  themselves 
mine,  profess  themselves  Christians,  call  themselves  by 
my  name,woald  have  none  of  me :  every  time  thou  hast 
been  urged,  If  thou  wiU  have  life,  thou  must  have  the 
Sou;  "he  that  hath  the  Son,  hath  life ;  and  he  that  hath 
not  the  Son,  hath  not  life,''  John  v.  13.  Come,  (saith 
God.)  wilt  thou  have  my  Son  1  Thou  hast  not  said,  Yea ; 
thy  neart  hath  not  consented ;  and  that  is  all  one  as  if 
thou  hast  said,  No ;  when  the  thing  hath  not  been  done 
so  often,  hast  thou  been  recorded  a  refbser  of  the  Son  ^ 
God  1  thy  conscience  hath  been  convinced  over  and  over, 
I  ought  to  receive  the  Son  of  God ;  this  ccmmand  being 
brought  to  me  from  heaven,  to  believe  in  his  name ;  that 
is,  to  resign  myself  to  him,  and  submit  myself  to  him ; 
but  I  never  did,  I  never  have ;  this  is  a  most  fearftil  case, 
that  there  ever  ahould  be  such  records  in  a  man's  con- 
science against  him :  to  which  there  have  been  continual 
additions,  firom  Lord's  day  to  Lord's  day,  through  a  long 
tract  of  time,  and  yet  my  course  hath  been  the  same.  Nou 
withstanding  all  the  reclamations  of  conscience^  there 
hath  been  no  reformation  in  my  heart,  none  in  my  life ;  I 
am  just  the  same  as  I  was  seven  or  ten  years  ago;  so  many 
convictions  of  conscience  yet  to  be  answered,  for  they 
never  have  been  vet  Oh.  think  of  the  state  of  their  siSkin 
that  have  lived  long  unaer  the  Gospel,  disobedient  to  it. 
Conscience  hatJi  been  still  applied  to,  and  appealed  to  in 
the  sight  of  God,  under  his  eye  and  notice ;  aad  yet  there 
hath  been  no  consent,  no  compliance  given ;  "  Happ^is 
he  that  condemneth  not  himself  in  that  thing  whicn  he 
aUoweth,"  Rom*  xiv.  93.  That  carries  a  dreadful  inti- 
mation.  Cursed  is  he  that  condemneth  himself  in  that 
thing  which  he  alloweth ;  that  k»  aUowetk.  It  was  a  good 
thing  to  have  accepted  the  Son  of  God,  to  have  turned  to 
God,  and  come  to  an  agreement  with  him  in  and  by  his 
Son,  and  to  have  broken  off*  every  evil  way,  and  to  nave 
betaken  myself  to  a  strict  and  regular  course  of  walking 
with  God,  a  very  good  thing !  what  a  cursed  thing,  a  dis- 
mal thing,  is  it  tnen  to  condemn  oneself  in  the  thing 
which  he  alloweth  1 1  allow  all  this  to  be  arood,  and  so  am 
self-condemned  for  not  doing  it.  "  If  our  hearts  condemn 
us,  God  is  greater  than  our  hearts,"  1  John  iii.  99.  When 
a  man  is  condemned  in  his  own  heart ;  when  he  hath  a 
judgment  in  his  conscience  about  any  matter,  indefinitely 
considered,  and  his  practice  runs  counter^  so  as  to  bring 
himself  unawares  under  the  judgment  of  it.  '*  Thou  art 
inexcusable,  O  man,  whosoever  thou  art  that  judgest,  for 
wherein  thoujndgest  another,  thou  condemneth  iaystH,** 
Rom.  ii.  1.  Which  is  spoken  in  reference  to  what  was 
said  in  the  foregoing  words,  "  Who,  knowing  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  that  they  who  commit  such  things  are 
worthy  of  death,  not  only  do-the  same,  but  take  pleasure 
in  those  that  do  them."  Rom.  i.  last  verse.  They  know 
that  ju^gfmcnt ;  it  stanos  as  a  judgment,  and  a  righteous 
one,  in  their  view;  they  themselves  have  judged  this 
judgment  to  be  right  Thou  art  then  inexcusable,  O  man, 
that  judcest  in  what  thou  judgest ;  thou  hast  Judged  such 
and  such  a  way  to  be  evil,  and  such  and  such  a  determi- 
nation in  reference  thereunto  to  be  righteous,  and  yet  by 
doing  that  things  thou  dost  run  thyseounder  such  a  judg- 
ment and  doom.  Oh  I  what  an  mexcusable  creature  art 
thou! 
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SERMON  V  • 

SCor.iv.S, 
Camminding  owndoes  to  every  mmCs  eomeUnoe, 

OuK  business  must  be  at  this  time  (as  you  foreknow) 
the  application  of  two  of  those  observations  together  which 
have  been  gathered  from  these  words :  (two  doctrines  a^p- 
plied  together ;)  to  wit,  the  second,  That  the  great  busi- 
ness of  ue  ministry  lies  in  an  immediate  transaction  with 
men's  consciences ;  and  the  third,  That  this  transaction 
with  the  consciences  of  men  is  to  be  managed  in  the  sight 
of  Gkxl.  These  two  have  been  opened,  and  are  now  to 
be  applied  together ;  and  there  are  manv  things  which  it 
is  very  obvious  to  infer  f^om  the  one  or  tne  other  of  them. 
As, 

1.  That  therefore,  in  carrying  on  the  ministerial  work, 
such  things  are  mostly  to  be  insisted  on,  as  are  most  ac- 
commodate to  conscience,  and  are  apt  to  take  hold  of  it ; 
and  about  which  we  may,  with  the  greatest  confidence  and 
clearness,  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  men :  when  once  it 
IS  understood  what  principle  in  men  we  are  to  applv  our- 
selves to  in  the  ministerial  work,  it  is  then  very  obvious 
to  collect  what  sort  of  things  we  are  principally  to  insist 
upon  in  the  managing  of  it.  And  yon  see  what  that  prin- 
ciple is ;  it  is  not  that  we  are  wont  to  call  wit,  or  fancy,  or 
honour,  or  even  the  speculative  understanding,  or  a  du^ 
sition  to  religious  disputes,  about  little,  and  donbtftd,  and 
less  necessary  matters ;  much  less  is  it  carnal  iqipetite  and 
inclination,  that  is  to  be  concerned,  so  as  to  be  pleased,  or 
(at  least)  not  to  be  displeased,  not  to  be  crossed,  not  to  be 
vexed,  not  contended  a^nst ;  and,  therefore,  the  things 
we  have  to  say  to  men,  m  carrying  on  of  our  ministerial 
work,  they  must  be  quite  of  another  nature  from  what 
would  accommodate  such  principles  as  these  in  them. 
And  you  may  easily  a^rehend  how  instructive  this  infer- 
ence may  be  to  all  of  yon ;  and  I  hope  you  do  apprehend 
it,  though  in  the  direct  aspect  of  it  it  doth  only  respect 
Gospel  ministers.  And  yon  might  very  well  think  it 
strange,  and  very  little  worth  the  while,  that  so  many 
hundreds  of  persons  should  come  together,  only  to  hear 
ministers  preach  to  one  another ;  but  yet,  when  vou  do 
understand  what  is  fit  for  us  to  preach,  you  will  also  un- 
derstand what  is  fit  for  you  to  hear,  and  what  is  necessary 
for  you  to  receive,  and  to  expect,  and  covet  to  hear  most 
of  all,  and  before  other  things ;  and  so  yon  cannot  but  see 
of  how  universal  concernment  what  I  now  infer  must  be 
to  us  all ;  that  is,  that  you  are  not  to  expect  from  us,  (if  we 
will  faithfully  pursue  that  which  is  our  proper  work,  of 
applying  ourselves  directly  and  closely  to  the  consciences 
of  men)  vou  are  not  to  expect  (I  say)  fine  and  quaint  sen- 
tences, efecrant  and  well-formed  orations  j  you  are  not  to 
expect  curious  airy  notions  and  speculations ;  and  much 
less  are  you  to  expect  that  we  snould  only  prophesy  to 
you  smooth  and  pleasant  things,  that  we  may  be  sure  will 
not  offend,  that  will  not  bear  hard  iroon  any  man's  incli- 
nations, how  ill  or  irregular  soever  tney  may  he ;  you  can- 
not think  any  thing  of  this  to  be  our  business,  when  we 
have  conscience  to  deal  with  in  this  matter,  and  are  to  ap- 
ply ourselves  immediately  and  directly  thitner,  and  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  under  his  eye :  nor  are  you  to  expect 
that  we  should  entertain  you  much  with  perplexed  dis- 
putes about  httle  and  disputable  matters ;  and  which,  com- 
monly, by  how  much  the  more  disputaMe  they  are,  are  so 
much  the  less  necessary,  God  having  so  mercifully  pro- 
vided, that  those  things  that  should  be  most  necessary, 
should  be  always  plain,  and  so  should  need  the  least  de- 
pute. I  know  some  have  wondered,  that  when  divers  have 
very  much  concerned  themselves  in  this  juncture  of  time, 
both  from  the  pulpit  and  by  the  press,  to  propagate  dis- 
putes about  leaser  dinerences,  in  matters  of  religion,  there 
should  be  so  great  a  silence  wont  these  things  among  us; 
and  we  must  really  and  fireelv  declare  to  you,  we  have  no 
leisure  to  mind  those  lesser  tnings,  we  are  taken  np  about 
greater,  and  we  think  we  are  bound  to  be  taken  xm  about 
onspeaobly  greater  things.  I  do  consider  again  ana  again, 


that  saying  of  the  apostle, "  Study  to  be  quiet,  and  do  your 
own  business,"  1  Thess.  iv.  11.  And  for  my  part,  I  thiok 
this  to  be  our  business, — to  deal  with  the  consciences  of 
men  in  the  plainest  and  most  important  things,  such  as 
are  most  apt  to  fasten  upon  and  take  hold  of  conscienee; 
for  as  to  those  lesser  things,  there  is  much  that  is  venr  dis- 
putable about  them  \  some  indeed  do  think  those  things 
to  be  indifferent,  which  others  think  to  be  unlawful  in  the 
worship  of  God ;  yet  this  is  plain  then,  by  consent  on  both 
sides,  tnat  they  may  be  safely  enough  let  alone,  as  to  what 
they  carrv  in  themselves ;  and,  therefore,  we  cod  tent  onr- 
selves  to  let  them  alone.  This  is  plain,  they  may  be  veil 
let  alone :  and  when  the  apostle  doth  nere  speak  of  ths 
thing,  "  by  manifestation  or  the  truth,  commending  our- 
selves to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God,"  yoa 
see  what,  and  about  what  things  it  was,  by  what  foUovs: 
— "  If  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost;" 
why  then,  by  the  manifestation  of  such  truth  as  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  men  being  lost ;  that  is,  as  is  necessary  in 
itself  to  their  sal^^ation,  that  they  may  not  be  lost ;  it  was 
by  such  things,  by  which  they  sought  to  commend  them- 
selves to  the  conscience  of  every  man  in  the  sight  of  Goi 
I  know,  indeed,  there  is  a  necessity  commonly  alleged  by 
some  for  these  lesser  things ;  that  is,  that  though  they  are 
not  necessary  in  themselves,  they  mnj  become  ntcessaiy 
as  being  enjoined.  It  is  very  true,  indeed,  if  that  were 
agreed  on  both  sides,  that  they  were  indifferent,— we  could 
readily  say  so  with  them ;  but  they  themselves  very  well 
know  that  that  is  not  the  state  of  the  case  between  them 
and  us ;  while  on  the  one  side  such  things  are  indifferent, 
on  the  other  side,  it  is  said,  in  the  worship  of  God  it  is 
unlawful.  And  tnon^h  it  be  true,  indeed,  that  we  are 
bound  to  obey  every  mjnnction  of  man,  for  the  Lord's 
sake ;  yet  we  are  boimd  to  obey  none  of  them  against  him ; 
therefore,  that  is  plain,  about  things  in  dispute,  the  safest 
way  is  to  be  unconcerned,  in  matters  of  which,  there  is 
some  doubt.  And  every  mod  man  must  concur  with  u 
in  this  principle,  though  the  particular  application  of  it  to 
this  or  that  case,  the  peculiarity  and  difference  of  their 
own  judgment,  obligeth  th^m  to  disagree ;  but  we  shall 
certainly  agree  with  all  good  and  setious  men,  that  differ 
from  us  about  these  lesser  matters,  in  insisting  principally 
and  chiefly  i^n  such  matters  as  are  necessary  to  save 
souls  from  being  lost ;  for  it  is  plain,  that  good  and  serious 
men  do  so  too,  and  let  those  matters  alone  for  the  most 
part,  and  have  as  little  mind  to  concern  themselves  about 
them,  as  we  have ;  and  no  doubt,  but  that  when  we  shall 
more  generally  agree  to  pursue  such  things  most,  as  tend 
to  promote  and  propagate  the  power  of  godlinass,  and 
keep  it  alive,  ana  prevent  (as  much  as  in  us  is)  all  from 
acquiescmg  and  taking  np  their  rest,  in  any  form  whatso- 
ever, without  it ;  when  we  shall  all  agree  to  make  it  our 
common  business,  to  press  the  things  that  do  belon^r  to 
living,  real,  substantial  godliness ;  and  mutually  to  seek 
one  another's  common  welfare,  as  we  would  do oor  own; 
when  we  agree  to  press  and  insist  on  these  two  great 
capital  things,  upon  which  hang  all  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets ;  that  is,  loving  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  oor 
nearts,  and  with  all  our  souls,  and  with  all  our  might,  and 
with  all  our  mind,  and  loving  our  neighoour  as  oarselre; 
I  doubt  not  but  as  to  all  these  lesser  differences,  or  differ- 
ences about  lesser  matters^  either  we  shall  come  to  an 
agreement  about  them  too,  m  time ;  or  our  disagreem^t 
will  be,  upon  the  matter,  e<|[ual  to  an  agreement  |— that  is, 
we  shall  disagree  without  displeasure,  without  being  angnr 
at  one  another  for  our  disagreement ;  or,  because  that  such 
and  such  will  not  make  our  consciences  the  measure  and 
standard  of  their's,— a  poor  matter  of  ouarrel,  and  certainly 
a  most  tmrighteous  one,  that  I  shoula  be  offended  at  any 
man.  because  he  will  not  make  my  conscience  the  measnre 
of  his ;  and  it  is  npon  the  matter,  all  one  in  this  onr  pre- 
sent state,  whether  there  be  a  fUll  and  throughout  agree- 
ment in  every  little  thing,  in  judgment  or  practice ;  or, 
whether  we  can,  very  contentedly,  bear  with  one  another's 
differences.  If  we  can  do  so,  if  we  can  disagree  with  one 
another  modestly,  and  without  expecting  that  another 
should  resign  ana  surrender  the  judgment  of  his  conscience 
to  the  government  of  mine:  if  we  can  disajB^ee  with 
an  humble  sense  of  onr  common,  yet  remaining,  ignorance, 
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and  how  little  do  all  of  ns  know,  and  how  machyet  needs 
to  be  added  to  our  knowledge,  even  about  the  most  im- 
portant things  ;*  truly  disagreement  upon  such  terms,  so 
Slacid,  so  charitable,  so  calm,  so  unapt  to  offend,  and  which 
oth  so  little  offend,  will  be  a  good  step,— the  next  step  to 
a  perfect  throughout  agreement.  It  may  be,  that  will 
never  be  in  this  world,  or  while  our  earthly  state  continues. 
Bat  if  our  disagreement  be  thus  managed,  it  will  be  less 
material ;  whether  it  be  or  no  unto  our  peace,  it  can  never 
be  necessary  unto  them  that  are  of  a  peaceable  temper  and 
disposition  of  themselves  aforehand ;  but  they  who  are 
not  so,  that  hare  an  unpeaceable  temper  and  disposition  in 
them,  will  always  find  one  matter  of  quarrel  and  another ; 
and  if  such  thmgs  were  once  composed  and  taken  up, 
would  be  sure  to  mid  out  oihers ;  but  this  we  may  always 
reckon  upon,  that  such  as  will  be  faithful  in  the  ministerial 
work,  we  must  expect  to  hear  from  them  such  thines  (as 
you  have  heard)  that  may  carry  in  them  a  recommenaable- 
ness  to  the  consciences  of  men :  in  which,  when  conscience 
is  urged  with  matter  of  duty  upon  them,  it  will  apprehend 
tiboiuai:  my  conscience  tells  me  I  shall  be  the  better  for 
it  if  I  take  this  courseMf  I  walk  in  such  a  way  as  the 
great  things  which  conciem  the  substance  of  religion  direct 
unto,  whereas  those  lesser  matters,  when  you  come  to  seek 
m  them  for  a  d^nwrn,  search  into  them  for  what  they  have 
of  real  good  in  them;  you  think  to' grasp  at  them  for 
somewhat,  and  you  grasp  at  nothing ;  you  go  to  embrace 
them,  and  yon  embrace  only  a  shadow,  and  nug  an  empty 
cloud  and  no  more.  They  are  thins;s,  which  conscience 
cannot  feel  to  have  any  real  and  substantial  goodness  in 
them ; — ^that  then  is  the  first  thing  hence  inferred.  Are 
we,  in  oar  ministerial  work,  to  apply  and  commend  our- 
selves to  the  consciences  of  men,  and  even  in  the  sight  of 
Godi  We  then  must  deal  with  them  about  such  things, 
that  are  most  apt  and  accommodate  to  this  purpose,  to 
take  hold  of  men's  consciences. 

2.  If  the  work  of  the  ministry  do  lie  so  much  about  men's 
consciences,  we  must  reckon  that  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (who  is  to  animate  this  ministry,  and  make  it  pros- 
perous; must  lie  first  and  most  immediately  about  the 
consciences  of  men  too;  not  that  it  takes  up  there,  but 
it  is  throagh  conscience  that  it  must  touch  men's  hearts. 
"  We  commend  ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  Qod;  but  if  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them 
that  are  lost,  in  whom  the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded 
the  minds  of  them  that  believe  not.  But  Gk>d  who  com- 
manded the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined 
into  our  hearts,  to  give  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  ^ry  of  Qod,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  If  you  view 
th(  series  of  the  discourse,  you  will  find  that  that  speaks 
(as  well  as  the  matter  speaks)  itself,  that  God's  way  is  to 
shine  into  hearts  through  convinced  consciences :  and  this 
ministraiion,  in  all  the  forj^ing  chapter  that  the  apostle 
refers  to,  is  called  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit,  and  by 
it  we  are  "changed  into  the  same  image  mm  glory  to 
glory,  beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lora;  to 
wit,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord."  "Therefore,"  (saith  the 
i^tle,  in  the  following  word*?,)  "  having  received  this 
ministiy,  we  fiunt  not  ;'^a  ministry,  managed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Now,  if  the  immediate  first  subject  of  this  mi- 
nistry hath  to  do  with  the  consciences  of  men^  then  the 
consciences  of  men  must  be  that  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
must  have  to  do  with  too ;  for  the  supreme  Agent,  and 
the  subordinate,  are  both  to  operate  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject,— as  you  now  that  are  writing,  your  hand  and  pen 


write  upon  the  same  paper,  and  not  your  hand  upon  one, 
and  yoor  pen  upon  anotner.  It  is  conscience  that  is  the 
seat  of  conviction,  and  thither  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the 
Gospel  ministry,  doth  apply  itself  for  this  purpose ;  "  When 
he  IS  come,  he  shall  convince  the  world  of  sin,  and  of 
righteoosness,  and  of  judgment,"  John  xvi.  8.  The  Com* 
forter,  (m  we  read  it,)  when  he  is  come,  shall  do  so  and  so ; 
hot  Rire  we  do  much  misread  it  woen  we  read  it  so. 
ParaeUUn  is  the  word,  the  paraclete  t  the  proper  signifi- 
cation is  the  advocate  or  pleader,  a  pleader  as  at  law. 
The  disciples  were  here  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  to  think 
what  would  become  of  them  when  their  Lord  was  gone, 
of  which  he  had  been  immediately  foretelling  them ; ''  Be- 
cause I  have  told  you  that  I  must  be  gone  mnn  you,  sor- 
row bath  filled  your  heart/*  that  is,  they  did  reeoont  widi 


themselves,  since  he  had  told  them,  ia  the  clone  of  the 
foregoing  chapter,  that  they  should  be  witnesses  for  him, 
because  they  had  been  with  him  from  the  beginning ;  then, 
think  they,  the  whole  weight  and  stress  of  the  Cnristian 
cause  in  tms  world  liesnpon  our  shoulders,  and  we  shall 
surely  sink  under  it^  Wno  are  we  that  we  should  think 
to  set  up  a  new  religion  in  the  world,— a  religion,  against 
which  all  sorts,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  have  so  rooted  and 
natural  a  prejudice  t  What,  are  we  for  this  ?  Why  saith 
our  Lord  Christ,  never  trouble  yourselves,  when  I  go,  the 
advocate  shall  come, — ^that  pleader,  that  mighty  pleader; 
and  he  shall  make  strange  work  in  the  world  when  once  he 
comes ;  he  shall  take  up  my  cause ;  whereas  I  have  been 
traduced  and  charged  as  a  seducer,  and  a  deceiver,  he  shall 
convince  the  world  of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  in  me, 
and  of  my  righteousness  and  the  equity  of  my  righteous 
cause;  and.  thereupon,  of  the  very  completing  and  per- 
fection of  that  righteousness,  which  is  to  be  had  by  me. 
which  depends  thereupon ;  and  of  judgment,  when  I  shall 
be  known  to  be  enthroned,  and  to  have  all  government, 
and  principality,  and  power,  put  under  me,  or  into  my 
hands, — and  so  the  Christian  cause  shaU  live,  and  spread, 
and  triumph,  when  I  am  gone,  and  so  mnch  the  more  for 
my  being  so,  for  if  I  be  not  gone,  that  ffreat  pleader  will 
not  come,  and  when  he  comes,  this  shall  be  his  great 
business,  conviction, — he  shall  fasten  such  conviction 
upon  the  consciences  of  men,  they  shall  not  be  able  to 
withstand  and  baffle.  Oh,  when  thatmight^r  Spirit  comes 
among  us,  then  will  no  man  be  able  to  pe-sist  in  a  carnal 
course  and  habit  of  heart  and  life ;  but  ihis  Spirit  will 
make  them  weary  of  it,  they  will  never  be  able  to  endure 
the  weight  and  pressure  of  nis  convictions,  when  through 
the  (Gospel  ministry  he  comes  to  fasten  and  take  hold  of 
consciences,  and  to  implead  them  upon  such  an  account. 
What  ?  Is  this  phri«itianity  1  Is  this  like  a  living  union 
with  the  Son  of  God,  the  Lord  firom  heaven  t  To  live 
continually  like  worms  of  this  earth,  grovelling  in  the  dust, 
alwajTS  mmding  and  savouring  no  higher  and  no  greater 
thing  1    But,  again, 

3.  Is  the  ministeriiQ  work  to  be  managed  in  the  very 
sight  of  God,  with  the  consciences  of  men  1  Then  (this 
having  a  very  ill  look  upon  the  kingdom  and  interest  of 
the  wicked  one)  it  is  obvious  further  to  infer,  that  the 
devil's  work  must  lie  very  much  too  about  the  consciences 
of  men ;  that  is,  to  blind  conscience,  to  cheat  conscience, 
to  deceive  conscience,  to  disguise  and  misrepresent  things 
to  the  consciences  of  men ;  so  yon  see  it  allows,  if  our 
Gospel  be  hid, — ^if  it  doth  not  reach  home  with  convictive 
and  energetical  light  to  the  very  consciences  of  men,  it 
is  because  "the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  their 
minds  :"  it  doth  reach  hmne  with  such  li^ht,  except  to 
them  that  are  lost,  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath 
blinded  their  minds.  If  men  cannot  see  what  is  their 
way  and  duty  in  very  plain  and  evident  things ;  as  that  a 
man,  who  was  a  sinner  even  by  namre,  and  under  wrath, 
can  never  be  acceptable  to  God,  but  for  the  sake  of  a 
Redeemer;  and  never  for  his  sake,  if  he  have  not  living 
union  with  him,  if  he  be  not  in  him,  and  so  in  him  as  to 
be  a  new  creature, — old  things  being  done  away,  and  all 
tilings  being  become  new.  If  men  cannot  see  truth  in  so 
plain  matters  as  these,  that  speak  themselves  to  every 
man's  conscience,  it  is,  because  the  God  of  this  world 
hath  blinded  their  eyes.  If  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  ihA 
of  the  Spirit  that  br^Ohes  in  it,  be  with  the  consciences  of 
men,  the  devil's  work  must  lie  there  too;  if  it  be  possible 
to  blind  conscience  and  disguise  thin^  to  conscience; 
that  is,  to  corrupt  man's  judgments  of  thmgs,  and  to  make 
theti  to  apprehend  things  otherwise  than  they  are.  And 
so  it  was  that  he  did  apply  himself  to  our  first  parents, 
onhr  by  puttii^  false  glosses  upon  those  plain  preceptive 
and  monitory  words  that  shoold  have  ooliged  and  awed 
conscience.  Oh,  never  think  God  meaneth  such  severity 
to  you,  ye  shall  not  die  if  you  eat  of  this  fruit ;  never 
think  he  intended  you  should  die :  no,  this  is  that  will 
make  jrou  wise  and  knowing,  far  beyond  what  you  are, 
you  will  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  His  busi- 
ness was  4o  put  a  false  gloss  and  colour  upon  things,  to 
deceive  their  judgments  and  consciences,  and  to  lead 
them  into  transgressian,  and  this  bis  design  is  still  to 
keep  men  in  that  state  of  apostacy  into  which  he  had 
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drawn  them  fironpi  retnmiiig  to  Ood,  oiUy  ^J,  imposing 
upon  aad  cheiting  their  consciences.  Notwithstanding 
this  loose  and  careless  conrse  you  hold,;never  trouble 
yourselves,  all  will  be  well  enough,  a  fonoal  rdiigion  will 
serve  the  turn,  and  be  less  paiolbl  and  laborious  to  70U 
than  that  .real  one,  and  that  living  one  that  is  from  tmie 
to  time  so  much  pressed  upon  you.  It  will  serve  your 
turn  to  go  to  church,  or  go  to  a  meeting,  .end  hear  a  ser- 
mon on  the  Lord's  day,  and  live  as  you  list  all  the  week 
lon^ ;  you  never  need  coneem  yourselves  further.  All  the 
devil's  care  is  to  keep  conscience  from  doing  its  duty 
and  its  proper  office,  that  if  iti>e  applied  and  appealed  to 
by  us,  in  the  mimstry  of  the  Gospel,  you  may  not  attend 
it;  it  may  not  be  at  leisure  to  hear  what  we  say,  that  it 
may  t)e  kept  asleep,  or  diverted  some  way  or  other,  or  that 
it  mayotherwise  attend  things  than  according  to  ue  truth. 

4.  We  may  further  infer  lience,  that  since  the  business 
of  the  ministry  is  to  transact  with  conscience,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  very  sight  of  God ;  they  that  live  under  such 
a  ministry,  if  conscience  ever  come  to  be  awakened  into 
exercise,  they  must  live  a  very  weary  life,  if  they  live  in  a 
course  of  sin  and  estrangement  from  God.  They  that  will, 
n  say^  under  such  a  ministry,  sin  on  still,  and  wander 
m>m  God,  still  they  will  lead  a  very  weary  life ;  it  must 
needs  be  a  very  uneasy  course  that  such  must  hold  in  the 
world;  for  if  conscieneebe  awakened  and  do  attend,  they 
-will  be  continually  hearing  things  that- tend  to  disturb  and 
disquiet  them,  and  make  them  apprehend  danger,  and  «ee 
themselves  like  to  be  ruined,  ana  undone,  and  lost,  in  the 
course  that  they  hold :  and  therefore,  certainly,  the  case  is 
Tery  deplorable  of  such  persons,  who,  under  such  a  minis- 
try, do  still  live  in  sin,  whether  they  live  in  a  conrse  q€ 
veij  gross  wickedness,  or  whether  tliey  keep  in  a  course  of 
vain  formal  religion,  and  no  more.  They  must  be  very 
uneasy  if  conscience  be  awake ;  and  if  conscience  be  not 
awake,  it  is  worse,  and^their  case  more  deplorable.  And 
reaUy  it  is  dismal  to  think  of  it,  that  such  persons  should 
hear  so  much,  from  day  to  day,  that  hath  a  tendency  in  it 
to  make  them  to  fear  and  suspect  their  present  way,  and 
present  st^e,  with  so  little  effect;  for  on  they  go  only  be- 
cause (though  that  be  uneasy  to  them)  they  sqiprehend  to 
get  that  sin  subdued  and  mortified,  that  hath  governed  in 
tnem  and  had  the  throne,  will  be  more  uneasy;  and  since 
it  comes  to  pass,,  that,  things' being  brodght  to  this  pass, 
either  sin  must  be  mortified,  or  conscience  must  be  morti<> 
l^ed,  they  betake  themselves  to  the  latter.  If  th^  cannot 
be  patient  of  it,  thai  sin  must  die,  and  undergo  mortifica- 
tion, then,  of  consequence,  they  mn^t  betake  themselves 
to  this,  that  conscience  must  undergo  this  djring  and  mor- 
tification ;  and  so,  really^  they  have  a  very  uneasy  task  of 
it,  that  they  must,  for  their  own.peace  sake,  be  continually 
fighting  against  conscience,  Arom  one  Lord's  day  to  an- 
other, and  endeavouring  that  it  may  let  them  alone  in  their 
old  security,  in  their  old  carnality,  in  their  old  neglect  of 
God.  Here  is  their  business  with  their  consciences.  Oh, 
conscience,  let  me  live  in  nej^lect  of  Christ,  and  be  quiet ! 
Let  me  liv&  fearless  of  God  in  this  life,  and  be  quiet  f  Let 
me  live  a  prayerless  life,  and  be  quiet !  But  conscience 
cannot  very  easily  submit  to  let  such  be  quiet,  because 
there  are  such  courses  taken,  from  time  to  time,  while  they 
live  under  such  a  ministry,  whereby  we  mu^  oe  applying 
ourselves  to  their  consciences,  in  the  sight  of  God.  This 
awakens  conscience  afresh,  and  then  it  must  be  laid  asleep 
again  ^  so  toilsome  and  uneasy  a  wa^fr  of  it  have  some  to 
perdition;  they  are  fain  to  fight  their  way  to  hell,  even 
through  so  many  and  so  firreat  difficulties.    And, 

6.  We  may  further  infer,  that  if  the  Boepel  ministry  is 
principally  to  be  Ijiken  up  in  dealing  with  the  consciences 
of  men  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  can  be  no  shame  to  any  man 
to  be  in  this  way  conquered  and  subdued,  and'  brought 
under  to  the  foot  of  God  in  Christ:  it  ean  be  no  shame  to 
aaqr  body  to  be  thus  conquered;  for  to  be  conquered  by 
conscience  iS|  upon  the  matter,  to  be  conquered  by  him- 
self. You  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  to  be  conquered 
by  yourself;  you  yield  to  Tourself  in  the  case;  you  yield 
to  your  own  light,  that  wnich  God  hath  made  your  own ; 
you  yield  to  your  convinced  judgment ;  you  hare  no  cause 
to  be  a^iamed  of  that,  it  is  -a  shame  for  a  man  to  be 
cheated,  to  be  imposed  upon,  to  be  made  to  appear  a  fiooi, 
•8  eviery  sinner  is  that  9oes  on  in  the  way  of  MB  own  hewty 


"disobedient,  and  deceived,  serving  divers  lusts  and  plea- 
sures,'' Titus  iii  3.  But  it  is  no  shame  for  a  man  to  be  un- 
deceived ;  it  is  no  shame  for  a  man  to  be  brought  to  exe^ 
cise  a  right  judgment,  once  certified  and  set  anght  in  him. 
This  is  a  glory,  to  be  thus  conquered :  yon  are  indeed  cod- 
quered;  you  alter  you  course;  you  cease  to  be  what  you 
were;  but  it  is  brought  to  that  pa^  vou  do  but  yieia  to 
yourself,  yield  to  your  own  light,  jrield  to  your  own  judg. 
ment,  ana  to  the  power  of  that  conviction  you  see  is  no 
longer  to  be  withstood.    And  upon  the  same  account, 

6.  They  that  do  conquer  conscience  and  Grospel  light  in 
such  a  sense^  have  no  reason  to  boast  of  their  victory ;  ther 
have  very  little  reason  to  brag;  they  that  can  say  and  m 
their  companions,  I  have  heard  sucn  and  such  a  sermon, 
and  it  pot  me  into  a  deadly  qualm ;  I  knew  not  what  to  do : 
my  heart  almost  failed  me,  and  began  to  misgive  me ;  and 
I  began  to  think  within  myself,  I  most  alter  my  coarse,  I 
must  become  a  Christian  in  eood  earnest;  I  had  snch 
thoughts  as  these,  and  such  inclinations,  but  I  have  orer- 
come  them ;  I  have  conquered  conscience ;  I  have  got  the 
victory  over  theuL  Alas !  these  men  have  little  reason  to 
boast  of  this,  of  having  conquered  their  reason,  judgment, 
conscience,  and  li^ht,  and  made  these  to  give  place  to  losjt 
and  sensual  incUnations;  when  a  man  nath  been  sum- 
moned and  called  into  the  presence  of  God,  and  hath  had 
so  mighty  a  load  laid  upNon  his  ^irit,  as  to  have  such  a 
thing  contested  with  him  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  luder 
the  Divine  eye,  yet  he  hath  conquered  it,  got  the  victoiy*, 
this,  certainly,  h'e  hath  no  cause  to  boast  or  brag  of  A 
dismal  victory!  a  few  such  victories  as  these  will  undo 
him  ^uite.  If  God  should  let  you  carry  the  cause,  carry 
the  victory,  frt>m  day  to  day^  this  victory  will  end  in  a 
total  |Lnd  endless  ruin.    Agam, 

7.  We  may  further  infer,  that,  since  this  ministerial 
work  is  to  be  managed  with  the  veiy  consciences  of  men  in 
the  sight  of  God,  it  is  one  of  the  most  weighty,  solemn 
things  that  a  man  can  possibly  go  about,  to  hear  a  sermon 
where  he  is  likely  to  oe  dealt  with  at  this  rate;  that  is, 
generally  to  go  to  hear  a  Gospel  sermon,  aceoidjng  to  the 
true  import  of  the  Gospel,  ana  the  true  design  of  the  Gos- 
pel ministry,  it  is  one  of  the  awfuUest,  solemnest  things  that 
a  man  can  go  about  in  the  world :  for  he  ought  to  reckon 
in  this  case,  I  am  now  going  to  such  a  place,  and  for  what  1 
Why,  it  is  to  hear  a  sermon,  in  wAiicn  I  expect  mv  Qon- 
science  is  to  be  apijealed  to  all  along ;  and  it  is  to  oe  ap- 
pealed unto  in  the  sight  of  Qpd;  and  the  minister  will  sum- 
mon me  into  the  presence  of  God :  and  if  I  do  not  yield,— 
but  my  heart  hesitates,  and  stands  ofij— I  expect  to  bear 
this  from  him ;  Come,  let  you  and  I  debate  this  matter  in 
the  sight  of  God,  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  see  if  you 
know  now  to  baffle  conscience,  and  reject  Us  convictions, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  whUe  God  Iooks  On  and  audits  the 
business  between  you  and  me,  and  between  you  and  your 
own  conscience.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  «>  to  hear  a  ^e^ 
mon  upon  such  lerms ;  many  little  think  what  they  do, 
when  tney  run  to  a  sermon  as  they  would  to  a  play,  or  to 
such  a  meeting  as  they  would  to  a  bear-baiting;  bmif 
they  would  but  consider  wkat  the  Gospel  ministry  is,  and 
wherein  it  lies,  in  a  transaction  with  men's  conscience^ 
and  that  transaction  to  be  managed  in  the  sight  of  God, 
they  would  find  it  an  awfbl  thing  to  go  to  hear  a  sermon 
upon  these  terms. 

9nd  Use.  And,  therefore,  now  for  a  conclusion  to  be 
added  to  these  inferences,  as  somewhat  of  further  ose, 
pray  let  this  put  you,  in  the  next  place,  upon  reflecticn, 
upon  considanng;  you  have  lived  lon^  under  the  Go^l, 
under  the  ministry  of  it;  the  very  business  whereof  was 
to  transact  with  your  consciences  in  the  sight  <^  God. 
Pray  do  but  inquire, 

1.  Have  you  been  wont  to  engage  your  consciences  in 
this  transaction  1    And, 

3.  Have  vou 'been  wont  to  do  it  as  in  the  sig^  of  God, 
yea  or  nay  1  for  hitherto  yon  hava  been  caLed,  to  this  you 
have  been  called;  youroonacisnces  have  been  applied  and 
appealed  to;  have  you  heard  their  voice  answenng  thus ; 
why,  I  am  called  to  a  transaction,  to  my  part  in  a  trans- 
action I  agree  readily,  my  eonsc*  ence  shall  be  appealed  to  % 
And,  further,  have  you  amed  the  transaction  shall  be  in 
the  sight  of  God,  answermg  thns :  "  I  am  willing  to  be 
jodgM  ^  tho  impartial  saprama  andge,  and  if  I  cannoi 
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mmve  myaelf  in  his  sight.  I  will  condemn  and  abase  my- 
self in  his  sight  1"  I  pra^^hath  it  been  vont  to  be  so  with 
yoa  in  that  long  tract  of  tune  wherein  you  hare  sat  nnder 
the  GkKpel  1  Hare  yon  engaged  conscience  in  such  a  tnins- 
aetion  as  thisi  And  have  yoa  done  it  in  the  siffht  of  God, 
from  time  to  timel  If  y;oa  have  not.  hence  is  yonr  not 
profiting ;  hence  is  your  sitting  under  tne  Gcspel,  nom  year 
to  YetLTy  to  no  purpose.  Conscience  hath  been  spoken  to, 
ana  would  neret  answer ;  you  hare  been  careful  to  keep 
it  asleep,  to  keep  it  .undisturbed;  you  have  declined  the 
Divine  presence;  yija  would  not  come  and  present  your- 
selves before  the  judicature  of  Qod  j  you  have  laboured  to 
stifle  all  such  thoughts  as  much  as  m  you  was ;  your  case 
is,  then,  as  our  Saviour  represents  it  with  tne  Jews ; 
"  Whereto  shall  I  liken  this  generation ;  they  arc  like  chil- 
dren sitting  in  the  market-place,  and  calling  their  fellows, 
and  saving,  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ve  have  not 
danced;  we  have  mourned  unto  vou,  and  ye  nave  not  lar 
menled,*'  Malt.  zi.  16.  Even  so  it  is  with  this  generation. 
And  is  it  not  so  with  our  generation,  too  1  We  speak  to 
the  consciences  of  men,  and  they  do  not  echo  back ;  Uiey 
give  no  oon'esp<Hident  answer ;  when  we  would  transact 
with  them,  the^  are  dead,  or  asleep.  And  hence,  no  good 
is  done ;  conscience  is  not  engaged;  it  will  not  advert  to 
the  business  in  hand ;  it  minds  it  not:  and  thereupon  the 
kinedom  of  God  doth  not  snfi^r  violence,  (Matt.  zi.  12.)  as 
in  that  same  context ;  "  For  until  now  (saith  our  Saviour) 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  soffereth  violence,  and  the  violent 
take  it  by  force.'*  But  now  there  is  a  dead  calm,  a  dead 
flat,  and  we  pipe  to  men,  and  they  do  not  dance ;  we  mourn 
(0  them,  ana  t  ney  do  not  lament :  there  is  no  echo,  no  cor- 
respondent voice.  This  is  now  (saith  he)  the  case  of  this 
generation.  But  I  might  here  be  a  little  mOre  particular 
in  mv  inqpoiry.    And, 

1.  Vou  know  yovL  have  been  often  urged  and  pressed,  as 
to  a  thing  wherein  the  verjr  substance  of  all  religion  doth 
inchoativeiy  consist  and  lie,  all  serious  and  living  reli- 
gion ;  that  is,  a  solemn  .<;urrender  of  yourselves  to  God  in 
Christ  "  Yield  yourselves  to  God,"  EouLvi.  13.  "Pre- 
:«Qt  yourselves  to  him  a  living  sacrifice,"  Rom.  zii.  1. 
As  it  is  said  of  those  Christians,  "  They  gave  themselves 
to  the  Lord,''  2  Cor.  viii.  5.  Hath  not  tms  been  a  thing 
plain  to  yoar  consciences,  that  you  ought  to  have  done  so  1 
And  have  none  of  yoa  lived  in  neglect  of  it  to  this  day  1 
Yoa  could  never  fiad  a  leisure  time  wherein  solemnly  to 
apply  yoarselves  to  Qod  in  Christ,  and  say,  LortL  I  now 
come  to  surrender  to  thee  thine  own;  I  have  brought 
thee  back  a  stray,  a  wandering  creature,  myself;  mj  own 
self:  accept  a  poor  wandering  soul,  that  now  desires  to 
give  up  itself  to  thee,  and  take  thee,  in  Christ,  for  mine. 
A  plain  thing  as  any  thing  can  be  -to  any  conscience  of 
man ;  conscience  hath  been  freauently  applied  to  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  ana  yet.  from  year  to  year, 
no  such  thing  as  this  hath  ever  been  done.    Again, 

2.  To  consider  how  often  you  have  been  spoken  to 
about  solemn  preparation  for  such  a  day's  work  as  this; 
to  come  with  prcpfired  hearts,  iM  some  measure,  at  least 
to  design  to  come  pre'pared  to  the  holy  solemnities  of 
snch  a  day^.  God  knows  how  <^n  you  have  been  appli- 
ed to  and  conscience  hath  been  spoken  to  in  this  matter ; 
bai  with  what  effect,  you  in  great  part  know,  that  stilLare 
wont  to  rush  upon  the  sacreid  lolemnities  of  snch  a  day 
without  considering— It  is  for  my  life,  for  my  soul;  it  is 
in  order  to  eternity,  that  I  am  approaching  into  the  pre^ 
senceof  Qod;  and  that  it  is  that  God  that  ipade  me  I 
have  to  do  with ;  him  I  am  going  to  serve,  him  I  am  go- 
ing to  seek. ' 

3.  How  often  hath  conscience  been  appealed  to  about 
pnyer  I  a  coarse  of  prayer  1.  of  secret  closet  praver,  and 
family  prayer!  God  knows  witb  what  eifect  A  dismal 
ihing,  if  any  of  jou  have  suffered  a  conviction  of  con- 
science about  this  years  ago,  and  yet  still  live  in  the  ne- 
^lert  of  thlSi  against  conscience,  to  this  very  day.    And, 

4.  Aboat  the  gi^at  business  of  watchfiilness,  concerning 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  of  late.  Conscience  hatn 
been  there  applied  to,  as  in  the  sight  of  God.  Pray  con- 
sider, are  any  of  us  become  more  watchful  for  it  over  our 
^irits,  and  over  our  way  and  course  1  It  will  be  of  ffreat 
eoncemment  to  us,  to  urge  ourselves,  faithftilly.  and  im- 
partially, with  such  questions  and  inquiries  as  these. 


And  then,  to  close  all,  pmy  hereupon  let  us  be  persua- 
ded and  prevailed  «)0D  more  to  commnna  with  conscience, 
and  to  commune  with  it  in  the  sight  of  God,  seeing  we 
are  in  the  sight  of  Qod  put  upon  it.  And  to  comply  with 
conscience,  yield  to  it,  comfKirt  with  it,  and  if  (as  was 
said)  we  cannot  find  our  ease  to  admit  of  it,  that  our  con- 
sciences should  justify  ns  before  God,  let  our  consciences 
condemn  us  before  God,  let  them  iud^e  us  before  God.  If 
we  judge  ourselves,  we  shall  not  be  judged  of  the  Lord : 
we  shall  then  have  the  matter  thus  taken  up  between  him 
and  at;  otherwise,  we  still  remain  liable  to  nis  :«vere  and 
uncontrollable  judgment.  And  to  urge  this,  pray  do  but 
weigh  these  few  things. 

1.  That  conscience,  often  baffled,  will  ^ow  stupid.  It 
is  the  way  to  stupiQr  conscience  to  baffle  it  often ;  if  you 
^et  in  a  habit  of  that,  of  running  counter  to  light,  and  of 
imposing  upon  conscience,  and  bearing  it  down,  it  will 
become  so  tamely  passive,  that  it  will  lay  no  restraint  up- 
on you, — ^you  may  do  what  you  will ;  conscience  will  say 
no  more,  but  let  you  take  vour  course. 

2.  If  you  do  so,  the  Spirit  of  God  will  retire  too,  and 
withdraw,  and  not  assist  conscience,  which  (as  we  are 
told)  it  doth  in  a  way  of  reflez  operation ;  but  it  doth  as 
much  (no  doubt)  in  a  way  of  direct  operation,  too :  it 
works  with  conscience;  and  then  conscience  ceaseth,  when 
there  is  a  cessation  of  all  such  ezercise  with  conscience; 
the  Spirit  can  no  more  converse  with  ns,  than  with  that 
which  is  dead;  when  that  thing  is  dead,  quite  dead,  mor- 
tified into  a  total  otter  death,  wherewith  the  Spirit  of  God 
should  converse  with  us,  then  it  retires,  and  is  gone,  in 
di.<^leasure,  as  being  grieved,  vezed,  ana  quenched.  Oh, 
what  a  dreadful  thing  is  that !  It  is  a  ternble  thing  when 
the  Spirit  w  retired  and  gone,  merely  upon  that  resistance 
that  he  hath  met  with  in  our  consciences.  Hts  business 
was  to  co-operate  with  them,  to  work  with  them,  and  by 
them.  And  we  have  made  it  our  business  to  stupify  con- 
science, to  stifle  and  suppress  it :  and  if  the  Spirit  be  gone 
thereupon  in  displeasure,  this  is  a  fearful  thing.  And 
consider, 

3.  That  if,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  conscience  should 
ever  yet  awake,  and  the  Spirit  return,  by  how  much  the 
longer  it  hath  been  stifled^  so  much  the  more  terrible  it 
will  roar  upon  you,  when  it  doth  return.  And  if  you  be 
saved  at  length,  you  will  be  "saved  as  by  fire,"  as  I  may 
allude  to  U^e  words  of  the  apostle.    Bu^ 

4.  If  it  never  awake  in  th)s  world,  by  how  much  the 
more  indiistriously  it  hath  been  kept  asleep  in  you,  and  by 
how  much  the  less  it  hath  done  the  part  of  an  instructor 
and  director,  so  much  the  more  it  will  do  the  work  of  a 
tormentor  hereafter,  an  everlasting  tormentor.  And  this 
is  a  most  dismal  thmg,  for  an  intelligent  immortal  spirit 
to  come  down  into  perdition,  into  the  place  of  torment, 
with  open  eyes,  and  to  be  asked  there,  "How  earnest  thou 
hiihecV*  and  to  be  forced  to  answer,  "  It  was  by  running 
all  my  time  against  my  light ;  it  was  by  contending  against 
my  conscience,  and  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  the 
very  last;  so  I  made  my  way  to  perdition."  Then  that 
conscience  that  could  never  be  he^d  before,  will  be  heard 
then,  and  will  be  felt;  the  worm  that  dies  not,  gnawing 
eternally,  even  eternally  upon  the  soul,  amidst  that  fire, 
and  those  flames  that  shall  never  be  quenched.  But,  in 
the  last  place, 

6.  Consider,  too,  the  sweet  peace  and  tranquillity  that 
must  ensue  utx>n  complying  with  conscience  all  along; 
following  its  light,  obeymg  its  convictions,  keeping  op  a 
correspondence  betwizt  your  judgments  and  consciences, 
and  the  temper  of  your  spirits,  and  th/s  coarse  of  your 
walking.  This  is  a  heaven  upon  earth.  If  our  hearts 
condemn  us  not,  then  have  wC  confidence  towards  God. 
Upon  these  terms  we  may  look  in  upon  our  souls,  and  be- 
hold all  quiet :  I  have  seen  my  way,  and  walked  in  it,  as 
the  grace  of  God  hath  kept  me.  '^This  is  my  rejoicmg, 
the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity,  not  by  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace 
of  God,  I  have  had  my  conversation  in  the  world;"  which 
is  heaven  on  this  side  heaven.  How  pleasant  sabbaths 
would  you  keep  on  these  terms,  when,  looking  back  upon 
the  last  week,  you  have  the  testimony  of  your  conscience ; 
I  have  laboured  to  my  uttermost  to  ezercise  a  ^ood  con- 
science towards  Qod  and  towards  men,  accordmg  to  the 
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light  that  I  have  received  from  his  word,  and  by  that  Qos- 
pel  ministry  under  which  I  am!  With  how  much  peaoe 
shall  a  man  upon  one  Lord's  day  look  back  upon  hiscmirse 
through  the  foregoing  week»  smce  the  former  Lord's  dav ! 
This  would  make  sabbaths  pleasant  days  to  you,  upon  the 
review  of  that  sweet  commerce  you  have  had  with  him  in 
former  times,  and  in  ejcpectation  of  being  thus  led  on,  from 
sabbath  to  sabbath,  to  the  everlasting  sabbath,  at  length, 
that  remains  for  the  people  of  Gtod. 


SERMON  Vi; 

3  Cor.  iv.  3. 


QnnmeiUUng  ourselves  to  every  man^s  eontdenee  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

VTn  have  considered  the  words  according  to  what,  in 
themselves,  thev  do  import,  and  it  remains  now  only  to 
consider  them  (as  we  also  proposed  to  do)  in  the  reference 
to  which  they  bear  to  the  foregoing  verse.  **  Therefore, 
as  we  have  received  this  ministry,  we  faint  not^  but  have 
renounced  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty,  commending 
ourselves."  And  so  it  appears  very  pl^n  that  this  course 
which  the  servants  of  GkxI  have  held,  in  managing  their 
ministerial  work,  to  applv themselves  directljr  tnerein  to 
the  consciences  of  men,  nath  been  one  of  their  great  pre- 
servations against  fainting  in  their  work;  so  that  tney 
have  pursued  it  with  so  much  the  more  vigour  and  reso- 
lution upon  this  account,  that  herein  they  have  made  it 
their  business  to  recommend  themselves  in  the  very  sight 
of  God  to  the  consciences  of  men.  And  so  we  have  this 
observation,  as  hath  been  already  told  you. 

4th  Doctrine.  That  the  faithful  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
from  their  applying  in  their  work  to  the  very  consciences 
of  men,  have  very  great  encouragement  to  go  .on  in  it 
without  fainting.    And  hence  it  will  be  requisite  only, 

I.  To  show,  briefly,  what  this  fainting  means.  And 
then, 

3.  To  show  yon  how  great  an  encoiiragement  against  it 
this  is ;  to  wit,  their  applying  themselves  all  along  directly 
to  the  very  conscioices  of  men,  even  in  the  sight  of  fjtoa. 

I,  What  this  not  fainting  meaneth.  Fainting  (as  was 
told  you)  is  two-fold,  as  is  obvious  to  all,  either  bodily,  or 
mental;  and  it  is  manifest,  this  is  mental  failing  that  is 
here  disclaimed  and  disavowed,  such  as  we  find  mention- 
ed in  Hebrews  xii.  3.  "  Lest  ye  be  weary  and  faint  in  your 
minds."  Our  minds  do  not  faint  in  our  work,  while  we 
are  enabled  to  recommend  ourselves'  in  it  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  QtoA ;  and  that  fainting  of  the 
mind  is  again  two-fold,  it  signifies  either  sloth  or  laziness, 
or  else  despondency  and  dejection  of  spirit:  the  word  ren- 
dered fainting  hath  this  double  import  in  the  other  places 
of  Scripture,  where  we  find  the  same  word  used :  "  Our 
Lord  spake  a  parable  to  such  a  purpose,  to  teach  us  to 
pray  always,  and  not  lo  faint."  Luke  xviii.  at  the  begin- 
ning. That  we  neither  grow  slothful  in  it,  nor  despond 
uponJt,  so,  be  not  weary  of  well-doinj^,  for  in  due  season 
we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not,  Gal.  vi.  9.  If  you  do  not 
grow  worse,  if  you  do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  seized 
with  a  spirit  of  sloth,  and  if  you  do  not  yield  to  a  despond- 
ing spirit.  Now  to  be  encouraged  in  our  spirits  doth  in- 
clude the  opposite  of  these;  for  by  how  much  the  more 
there  is  of  holy  fortitude  in  any  man's  soul,  so  much  the 
more  there  will  be  of  lively  and  active  vigour  accompa- 
nying and  going  along  with  it. 

And  it  is  the  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  ne^tive  ex- 
pression to  conjoin  both  these,  fonimde  and  diligence,  in 
opposition  to  despondency  and  sloth  ;  and  that  there  doth 
arise  a  very  great  spring  of  6uch  enlivening  vigour  and 
fortitude,  irom  this  very  reflection,  that  the  faithful  mi- 
nisters of  Christ  may  have  upon  the  coufse  of  their  pro- 
cedure in  their  work,  viz.  That  they  have  constantly  all 
along  in  it,  made  it  their  business  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  consciences  of  men  in  the  sight  of  Gk>d.  That 
is  the  thing.    I  am  now, 
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3.  To  make  out  unto  you  (having  shown  you  what  this 
not  fainting  meaneth ;)  and  this  encouragement  (which, 
from  our  applying  ourselves  to  the  consciences  of  men  we 
do  receive)  will  appear  to  be  difl*erent,  or  to  arise  to  us  in 
diflerent  ways,  according  to  the  diflerent  consideration  we 
may  have  of  the  thing  itself,  this  application  to  conscience 
in  the  sight  of  God;  that  may  be  considered  two  ways, 
either  in  the  effect  or  in  the  design. 

In  the  eflect;  the  immediate  effect  I  mean,  and  that  is, 
the  conviction  of  conscience.  The  immediate  effect  of 
such  application  to  conscience,  is  the  conviction  of  con- 
science ;  and  the  design  thereof,  that  imports  our  steadj 
aimings  at  this  thing,  to  fasten  conviction  on  men's  coo- 
sciences,  as  much  as  is  possible  to  us :  the  former  of  these, 
therefore,  speaks  the  convictiveness  of  this  application  to 
conscience,  and  the  latter  speaks  the  sincerity  of  it.  The 
former  is  grounded  on,  and  referred  to,  the  former  words 
in  the  text,  "  commending  ourselves  to  exery  man's  con- 
science;" and  the  latter  refers  .to  the  latter  words,  *'  in  the 
sight  of  God ;"  for  as  the  convictiveness  of  this  application 
terminates  upon  conscience  itself;  so  sincerity  herein  ter- 
minates upon  God,  or  upon  the  eye  of  God,  who  is  the  only 
judge  of  sincerity;  hereupon  these  are  the  two  things  that 
are  so  very  encouraging  in  this  case. — the  convictiveness 
of  this  application  to  conscience,  and  the  sincerity  of  iu 

1.  The  convictiveness  of  it ;  that  is  a  very  encoorag- 
in^,  enlivening,  fortifying  thing  to  the  heart  of  a  serious 
mmister,  and  one  who  is  faithful  in  his  work,*  and  that 
from  a  two-fold  account ;  to  wit,  as  considering  such  a 
conviction  of  the  consciences  of  men,  (for  we  are  now 
considering  the  efifect  and  the  aptitude  of  this  application 
to  produce  and  work  it,)  I  say,  considering  this  conviction 
of  men's  consciences, — 1st.  As  the  direct  way  to  their  con- 
version. And,  3ndly,  As  that  which  however  gains  for 
the  gctat  God  a  testimony  in  their  own  very  souls. 

1st,  It  is  a  mighty  encouranng  thing,  as  it  is  the  direct 
way  to  their  conversion.  If  men  be  convinced,  if  the 
words  of  ihe  Gospel  do  once  take  hold  of  their  conscience^, 
this  leads  to  conversion,  it  hath  a  tendency  thitherward; 
and  though  we  do  not  know  that  we  convince  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  we  do  not  certainly  know  it,  but  when 
we  are  told:  we  sometiipes  are  told,  some  do  come  to  u$, 
aiid  own  their  convictions,  and  declare  them  to  us :  yei  if 
we  do  but  hope  ftom  the  very  evidence  of  what  we  sec, 
that  conscienpe  is  taken  hold  of,  that  some  conviction  is 
impressed  on  the  consciences  of  them  that  hear  us ;  this 
hope  invigorates,  enlivens,  animates  us,  helps  somewhat 
against  fainting  in  our  work.  "  Having  this  hope,"  (saiih 
the  apostle  in  the  close  of  thq  foregoing  chapter,  and  re- 
ferring to  the  self-same  thing,)  "  we  use  great  boldness  of 
speech ;"  we  read  it  plain neSss  of  speech,  boldness  it  signi- 
fies ;  having  this  hope,  we  use  great parr«sy,  we  use  great 
freedom  of  speech ;  we  speak  as  men  that  do  expect  to  pre- 
vail, as  those  that  look  not  to  be  baffled,  nor  to  be  disap- 
pointed in  what  we  are  designing  in  this  matter,  in  our 
treaties  and  transactions  with  the  souls,  and  especially  with 
the  consciences,  of  men.  4IVe  use  great  freedom  of  speech, 
having  this  hope,  saith  he ;  and  so  in  the  following  chap- 
ter, knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade  men ; 
we  persuade  med  and  are  made  manifest  to  God,  and  we 
trust,  also,  we  are  manifest  in  your  consciences,  3  Cor.  v. 
11.  We  trust  we  are,  we  hope  we  are  manifest  in  yonr 
consciences ;  and  therefore  we  persuade  with  so  much  the 
more  vigour  and  so  much  the  more  earnestness,  as  appre- 
hending, as  trusting,  and  hoping,  that  you  do  in  yoar  c<>!i- 
sciences  believe  the  things  to  be  true,  and  real,  and  impor- 
tant, that  we  deal  with  you  about ;  and  that  this  mast  neod*^ 
be  a  very  enlivening  thing,  and  tends  much  to  animate  a 
serious  minister  of  Christ,,  and  one  who  is  in  good  eamot 
with  his  work,  will  appear  if  you  do  but  consider  the** 
two  things; — 1st,  What  reasoii  a  man  hath  to  hope,  th.n 
conviction  of  conscience  may  end  in  conversion.  Ami 
3ndly,  Consider  how  encouraging  a  thing  thi^  hope  of 
conversion  mast  itself  be.  These  two  things  are  distinct- 
ly to  be  considered,  to  make  out  our  present  purpot^c. 

1.  There  is  reason  to  hope,  that  when  conviction  hath 
taken  hold  of  men's  consciences,  it  may  end  in  conversion ; 
and  so  the  hope  of  this,  arising  from  the  very  plain  evidence 
of  thin  8.  that  there  ib  some  conviction  wrought  in  the 
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minds  and  consciences  of  men,  it  gires  ground  to  a  fonher 
hope,  to  a  higher  hope;  if  they  becoine  convinced,  more 
may  oecome  of  it.  If  oar  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath 
i^  this  means  made  way  into  their  consciences,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  will  find  a  way  into  their  hearts;  and  sure  the 
hope  of  converting  souls  is  not  altogether  without  ground, 
if  we  may  hope  that  there  are  convictions  wrought  in  the 
mind  and  conscience,  and  that  upon  these  sevetal  accounts, 
to  wit,  •  . 

(1 .)  This  is  theonly  way  by  which ,  ordinarihr  and  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  the  hearls  of  men 
are  accesaible.  They  are  accessible  but  this  way,  that  iS| 
through  ffaeir  convinced  ecinsciences->they  are  nut  other- 
wise accessible,  than  as  light  is  let  into  their  consciences, 
by  which  thev  may  discern  the  truth,  the  greatness,  the 
importance,  the  necessity  of  the  things  themselves  that  we 
deal  with  them  about.    And, 

(3.)  This  is  the  gaining  of  a  soul  in  part,  the  convincing 
of  his  conscience^  the  design  is  an  entire  conquest  of  the 
whole  soul ;  this  is  a  work  that  donsists  of  parts,  and  is  to 
be  done  by  parts;  and  when  the  conscience  is  won,  here 
is  part  of  ttus  wocj^  done,  and  there  is  so  much  the  less 
benind ;  there  is  less  to  do  than  if  men's  consciences  were 
not  in  the  least  apprehensive  as  yet  what  they  were  to  be- 
lieye,  or  what  they  were  to  do  in  order  to  their  being 
saved. 

(3.)  The  very  leading  part,  the  introductive  part,  of  the 
work  is  done,  when  this  is  done ;  when  conscience  is  con- 
rinccd  about  the  great  things  proposed  to  men  in  the  Gos- 
pel; so  that  they  say,  I  do  in  my  conscience  apprehend 
(bis  to  be  reasonable,  just,  and  necessary,  which  I  am  re- 

3 aired  to  do  by  the  same  Gk)spel ;  when  this  (I  say)  is 
one,  the  leading  introductive  part  of  the '  work  is  done. 
A^  in  going  about  to  take  a  rebel  garrison,  there  is  a 
mj^bty  thing  donelf  a  port  be  gained,  and  especially  if 
the  noblest  port  belongings  to  such  a  garrison  oe  taken. 
And  it  is  the  apostle's  similitude  afterwards  in  this  Epistle, 
!  2  Cor.  X.  4,  6.  "  For  the  weapons  of  our  warfaore  are  not 
eamal,  but  mighty  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strong  holds,  and  the  subjecting  every  tnought  and  ima- 
gination to  the  obedience  of  Christ."  The  conscience  of 
practical  judgment  is  subjected,  so  that  we  ha^e  an  end 
of  men's  counter-rising;  they  have  nothing  in  their  judg- 
ment to  oppose,  their  imaginations  they  are  gained,  their 
notions,  their  thoughts,  their  apprehensions  are  certified 
and  set  right  in  these  points.  This  is  now  a  great  thin^, 
for  it  is  the  leading  thing,  and  the  introductive  thing,  m 
order  to  the  work  of  conversion.  The  jud^ent,  which, 
(I  say,)  in  reference  to  matters  of  practice,  is  conscience ; 
tbar  Ls  the  leading  faculty,  and  when  once  that  is  gained, 
and  a  conquest  is  obtained  over  that,  it  is  as  if,  in  the 
taking  (as  was  said)  of  a  tshel  garrison,  the  counterscarp 
15  won,  or  the  great  port-royal  is  won,  which  is  a  great 
thing.    And, 

(1.)  Not  only  when  conscience  is  convinced  is  the  soul 
so  far  won,  gained,  subdued,  and  brought  under:  but  it 
L<«  also  turned  against  the  rest  that  hola  out,  as  ii  in  the 
t iking  of  some  principal  fortress ;  besides  that  the  oppo- 
sition from  what  part  is  gained  ceaseth,  suppose  a  battery 
be  placed  there  against  the  rest  that  stands  out ;  and  this 
is  the  case,  when  conscience  is  once  brought  under  convic- 
tion by  the  power  and  evidence  of  the  great  things  of  the 
Go^l ;  here  is  a  battery  placed  against  an  obstinate  will, 
asaiust  perverse  inclinations,  against  unruly,  tumultuous 
aifcction.s  and  passions ;  so  that  now  the  man  is  made  to 
batter  himself,  if  conscience  be  once  convinced  j  but  if 
there  be  an  inclination  in  the  sinner  still  to  persist,  and  go 
on  in  his  way  of  sin,  he  doth  it  at  his  own  peril,  and  even 
at  his  own  peril  from  himself,  for  a  convinced  conscience 
will  infer  this,  that  lie  must  be  continually  battering  hitd- 
^If,  and  galling  himself^  and  shooting  arrows  and  darts 
against  himself.    . 

And  when  the  matter  is  once. brought  to  thii^,  there  as 
•>o!ne  hope  in  the  case  that  the  sinner  will  turn,  is  like  to 
tnrn,  for  there  is  not  only  so  much  of  his  strength  gone 
for  persevering  in  a  sinful  course,  but  it  is  turned  and 
bent  against  him.  Christ  hath  now  got  a  party  within 
him,  and  the  colours  of  our  great  Lord  and  Redeemer  are 
di<:pla7ed  in  the  fart-royal,  he  is  then  demanding  entrance 
into  the  soul.    Let  the  everlasting  gates  of  the  soul  fly 


open,  that  the  King  of  glory  may  enter  in ;  the  kingdom 
of  Grod  is  nigh,  just  at  the  door,  even  at  the  very  door, 
when  conscience  is  convinced  about  the  great  thm^  oi 
the  Gospel,  the  verv  port  is  taken,  and  the  ensigns  ot  our 
glorious  Lord  displayed  there,  so  that  it  must  require  a 
great  deal  of  obstinacv  against  him ;  now  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  kingaom  of  .Christ  are  so  very  near  at  the 
door,  and  the  voice  of  the  summons  sounds  at  the  gate. 
Sinner,  surrender  now  to  thy  rightful  Lord,  yield  or  perish. 
If  this  oe  said  to  him^  and  he  is  convinced  already,  I  have 
no  other  way  but  to  yield  or  die,  and  there  is  hope  of  safety 
in  yielding ;  this  carries  a  ^ectt  appearance  that  conver- 
sion is  towards,  the  matter  is  drawmg  to  a  blessed  issue 
with  such  a  poor  soul.    And. 

(5.)  When  conscience  is  tnus  gained  and  won  upon  by  . 
so  immediate  direct  application  tp  it  in  the  management 
of  this  work,  the  way  is  now  open  for  the  intromitting 
and  setting  in  whatsoevier  considerations  besides  may  be  of 
any  use  towards  the  bringing  of  the  soul  to  a  surrender  and 
compliance  with  the  Lord  Jesus;  that  closure  with  him 
wherein  the  work  of  conversion  doth  most  formally  eonsi»t 
and  lie ;  a  turning  to  the  Lord,  as  the  expression  is  in  the 
close  of  the  foregomg  chapter.  If  conscience  be  convinced , 
then  is  here  wav  made  for  terrible  considerations  to  be  let 
in  upon  the  soul.  And  if  conscience  be  convinced,  here  is 
way  made  for  most  comfortable  considerations  to  be  let 
in  upon  the  soul  too ;  the  wav  is  open  to  reach  and  apply 
both  these  great  principles  of  fear  and  of  hope,  which  ai  o 
mighty  engines,  oy  which  the  souls  of  men  are  turned  this 
way  or  that :  her,  are  all  the  tremendous  considerations 
that  can  be  thought  of,  for  whic^  wa^  is  open,  if  conscience 
be  convinced,  I  am  a  siimer,  a  guilty  creature,  I  lie 
obnoxious  to  Divine  justice  and  revenge  every  moment ; 
indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  they  arc 
my  portion ;  nothinjB^  else  is  due  to  me.  And  then,  at  the 
same  time,  if  conscience  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  here  is  an  open  way  made  for  all  consolatory 
considerations  that  might  move  the  principle  of  hope ; 
Christ  is  represented  as  ready  to  receive  a  returning  soul. 
The  sinner  must  be  supposed  to  believe,  in  his  own 
conscience,  that  it  is  most  certainly  true,  Christ  will  not 
reject  a  poor  soul  that  throws  itself  at  his  feet,  as  ready  to 
perish ;  "  Him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out."  In  my  conscience,  must  the  sinner  say,  I  believe 
this  is  true ;  he  would  never  have  come  down  into  this 
world  and  bepome  man,  and  have  died  on  a  cross,  to  save 
sinners,  if  he  would  throw  away  a  soul  that  returns  to  him, 
and  casts  itself  upon  him ;  I  believe  inmy  con-scienee,  this 
is  true,  that  as  I  am  lost  if  I  come  not  to  a  closure  with  the 
Son  of  God  in  believing,  so  I  cannot  but  be  safe  if  I  do. 
Again,   i 

(6.)  There  is  reason  for  this  hope  that  such  convictions 
may  end  in  conversion,  because  that  verv  ministry  that  is 
thus  directed  to  conscience,  that  is  levelled  at  conscience, 
and  hath  done  it  with  such  effect  already,  is  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  and 
life,  as  it  is  largely  discoursed  in  the  foregoing  chapter 
throughout,  and  which  makes  the  apostle  say,  "  having 
this  ministry,  as  we  haVe  received  mercy,  we  faint  not." 
This  ministry ;  what  minfetry  1  Not  a  dead  letter,  but  *an 
animated  ministry ;  that  is,  (as  it  were,)  the  very  vehicle 
of  life  and  spirit ;  therefore,  we  faint  not ;  therefore  we  ^o 
on  with  all  the  vigour  which  a  livelv  hope  can  giye  tis  in 
our  work ;'  as  if  he  should  have  said,  Wny  should  we  not 
hope  to  prevail,  when  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  spirit.s 
of  men,  of  creatures  that  can  understand,  that  can  use 
thought  1  Our  business  doth  not  lie  with  stocks,  and 
stones,  and  brutes;  btit  we  appljr  ourselves  to  the  very 
consciences  of  men,  the  very  spirits  of  men ;  and  we  do  it 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  whose  ministration 
it  is  that  is  put  into  our  hands ;  why  then  should  we  not 
hope  to  prevail  1  Why  should  we  not  hope,  that  they  that 
come  unconverted,  should  go  away  converted,  at  least  if 
we  can  prevail  upon  them  so  far  as  that  they  are  once 
brought  to  admit  of  conviction  1    And  yet, 

(7.)  There  is  further  reason  for  this  hope,  from  what  hath 
been  done  already  in  the  same  way,  and  by  the  same 
agency.  We  have  read  of  thousands  ihat  have  fallen 
imder  the  power  of  this  ministry ;  thousands  at  once,  as 
in  that,  Acts  ii.  37.  who  have  been  pierced  to  the  very 
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heart,  and  cried  oat,  "  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we 
do')"  Heart  doth  comprehend  and  take  in  conscience 
there ;  the  governing  faculty,  loffether  with  the  governed, 
as  is  nsual  in  Scripture,  to  tAKe  heart  in  that  latitude. 
A  serious  faithful  servant  of  Christ  in  this  work,  hath 
reason  to  argue  thus ;  Qitiequid  JieripotuU  potest.  That 
which  hath  been  done,  and  by  the  same  agency,  that 
method  which  hath  succeeded  to  so  happy  purposes 
before,  the  like  may  be  done  again  in  thb  same  way,  by 
the  same  agency,  and  in  the  same  method,  why  should  not 
we  expect,  why  should  not  we  hope  for  iti  especially  if 
we  ada, 

(8.)  Lastly,  that  this  ministry,  in  connexion  with  the 
same  power  and  presence,  is  promised  to  be  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  world;  "Go  and  teach  all  iiations ;"  I  ap- 
point you  to  go  and  make  my  claim  to  all  the  creation: 
ror  all  power  is  given  me,  both  in  heaven  and  earth ;  and 
go  you  and  teach  all  nations :  disciple  them,  proselyte 
them  to  me ;  gather  in  the  world,  lay  my  claim  for  m6,  and 
in  my  name,  to  all  the  world,  and  tell  men  every  where 
what  I  am,  the  Redeemer,  and  what  I  have,  by  my  blood, 
the  price  of  that  redemption,  purchased,  even  an  absolute 
dominion  and  power  over  all  the  world ;  I  died,  and  was 
buried,  and  rose  again,  that  I  mifht  become  Lord  both  of 
living  and  dead .  All  power  hereSy  is  consigned  and  made 
over  to  me,  and  by  virtue  of  that  nower,  I  commis^on 
you :  go  forth  every  where,  and  challenge  the  world,  upon 
that  account,  to  submit  to  me,  their  rightful  Lord.  And 
herein  lies  being  converted,  when  the  hearts  of  men  are 
brought  seriously  to  do  so,  to  recognize  the  Redeemer's 
right,  and  to  make  an  absolute  surrender  and  resignation 
of  their  souls  to  him,  and  to  God  through  him-  Now 
this  ministry,  and  thus  attended,  is  promised  to  continue 
to  the  end  of  the  world :  "  Qo  and  teach  all  nations,  bap- 
tizing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  lo  I  I  am  witn  you  always,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world.'*  We  know  very  well  those  par- 
ticular persons  were  to  shut  up  their  time  with  Uiat  age, 
and  yet  this  work  was  always  to  go  on  till  the  end  of  time, 
and  through  all  ages :  and  why  should  not  we  expect,  who 
come  with  the  same  authority  and  commission,  but  that 
when  we  do,  in  the  bdsiness  of  this  ministry,  apply  our- 
selves directly  to  the  consciences  of  mon  in  the  sight  of 
God,  there  should  still  be  some  success,  even  as  long  as 
this  world  lasts,  and  as  long  as  this  ministry  lasts,  why 
should  we  not  always  hopef  But  then, 

2.  Supposing  there  be  ground  for  such  a  hope,  that 
our  applying  ourselves  to  the  consciences  of  men,  so  as  to 
convince  them,  may  end  ui  conversion,  how  doth  it  appear 
this  hope  is  encouraging?  If  there  be  reason  for  this  nope, 
is  there  any  reason  to  be  assigned  why  this  hope  should 
give  courage,  vigour,  and  liveliness,  to  those  that  are  em- 
ployed in  this  work?  The  evidencing  that  there  is,  will 
rest  upon  two  things;  1st,  That  the  faithful  ministers  of 
Christ  do  very  seriously  desire  the  conversion  of  souls; 
and,  2d1y,  That  the  hopefulness  of  what  a  man  desires 
cannot  but  be  a  very  enlivening  thing  to  the  spirit  of  any 
man.  Let  these  two  be  put  together,  and  it  evidenceth 
our  present  purpose;  that  is,  that  the  serious  ministers  of 
The  Gospel  do  desire  the  conversion  of  souls,  and  that  the 
hopefulness  of  any  thing  that  a  man  desires,  must  needs 
be  venr  reviving  and  consolatory  to  him. 

1.  The  former  of  these  doth  su&ciently  speak  itself; 
and  I  doubt  not  in  all  your  consciences,  you  never  knew 
any  minister  of  Christ,  whom  you  had  any  reason  to  look 
upon  as  serious  in  his  work,  but  you  could  not  but  appre- 
hend him  very  much  to  desire  tne  conversion  of  souls: 
lor, 

(1.)  It  is  the  very  end  of  their  office.  How  can  it  be 
but  we  must  desire  to  reach  the  end  for  which  our  very 
office  itself  is  appointed,  and  for  which  we  were  put  into  it  1 

(2.^  The  desire  of  the  conversion  of  souls,  it  is  nothing 
else  out  spiritualized  humanity ;  that  is,  supposing  we  do 
believe  a  future  state,  or  (as  the  apostle  expresseth  it  in  the 
next  chapter)  do  in  any  measure  understand  the  terrors  of 
Ihe  Lord,  the  terrors  of  the  judgment  day,  which  is  there 
referred  to  |  "  We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Chnst;  knowing  therefore  the  terrors  of  the  Lord, 
we  persuade  men.  And  herein  we  are  manifest  unto  Gk)d, 
and  we  trust,  also  in  your  consciences."    Yon  must  sun- 


pose  if  we  should  understand  and  know  any  thing  of  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord,  and  of  a  judgment  day,  that  we  must 
desire  the  conversion  of  souls :  you  will  not  look  upon  us 
as  so  inhumane  creatures,  that  we  should  have  a  prospect 
before  our  eyes  of  so  dreadful  a  destruction  as  unconverted 
souls  will  certainly  fall  into,  and  not  desire  their  escape, 
not  desire  they  may  fly  "  from  the  wrath  to  come ;"  effec- 
tually so  to  fly  as  to  escape  that  wrath.    And  again, 

(3.)  It  is  a  required  conformity  to  our  blessed  Lord,  in 
whose  name  we  come  to  you,  whom  we  find  to  have  been 
a  mighty  lover  of  souls.  Did  not  his  descent  into  this  world 
testily  it?  Was  not  his  death  upon  the  cross  the  most  sig« 
nificant  1  And  is  not  the  remembrance  of  it  a  standinv 
testimony  hereof?  And  how  can  we  bear  his  name,  and 
sustain  to  be  called  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  not  mightily 
desire  the  conversion  of  souls  ?    And, 

3.  If  we  do,  then  the  hope  of  it  cannot  but  be  a  verjr 
enlivening  and  encouraging  thin?.  The  hopefnkiess  of 
what  a  man  desires,  and  hath  his  heart  set  upon,  carries 
the  most  invigorating  power  with  it  that  any  tning  can  be 
supposed  to  do.    For, 

(1.)  It  is  very  plam,  despair  of  any  design  or  under- 
taking damps  all  endeavours.  No  man  cah  rationally 
endeavour  that  whereof  he  hath  no  hope.  It  sinks  a  man's 
spirit  to  be  engaced  in  a  work  in  which,  from  time  to  time, 
he  can  hope  to  uo  nothing,  as  common  experience  and  the 
reason  of  things  do  speak.    And, 

(2.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  plain,  that  hope  is  the 
great  engine  which  keeps  the  world  m  motion,  and  at  work 
every  where ;  it  is  the  spring  of  all  action  all  the  world 
over,  and  of  every  kind  whatsoever;  the  intelligent  world, 
I  mean.  No  man  propounds  an  end  to  him-self,  but  the 
hope  of  effecting  it  is  the  very  thing  that  sets  him  and 
keeps  him  on  work  through  the  whole  course  of  that  en- 
deavour that  is  requisite  to  it.  The  merchant  trade;^  in 
hope ;  yea,  and  (ffo  to  the  very  meanest  employment)  the 
ploughman  ploughs  in  hope,  and  sows  in  hope,  that  hc 
may  De  partaker  of  his  hope.  And  sure  we  are  not  in  our 
work  to  deviate  from  the  common  roles  that  guide  a! 
mankind  in  every  undertaking  what:i;oever,  and  that  duilt 
influence  them  throughout  that  undertaking.  Wbv  arc 
not  we  (think  you)  to  plough  in  hope,  and  sow  in  ho[c, 
that  we  may  be  partakers  of  our  hope  ? 

Then,  these  two  things  bein|r  evident,  that  it  is  in  the 
eyes  of  serious  ministers  of  Christ  a  desirable  thing;  aoti 
that  they  that  do  seriously  desire  it,  must  needs  be  veiy 
much  encouraged  in  their  design  and  endeavour  of  it, 
when  it  doth  appear  to  them  a  hopeful  thing:  so  far  a^ 
there  is  hope  that  the-conviction  that  is  taking  hold  of  tb>' 
consciences  of  men,  may  end  in  their  conversion.  Then 
this  apprehension  must  needs  contribute  a  great  deal  lu 
their  not  fainting  in  their  work^who  are  in  good  earned 
ennfoffed  in  it.    I  might  add, 

(3.)  That  it  is  an  encouraging  thing,  a  heart-stren^th- 
enmg  thing,  thus  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  very  con- 
sciences of  men  in  the  pursuit  of  this  work,  that  however  ii 
.will  be  as  to  the  former  thing,  yet  we  are  sure  to  gain,  ic 
men's  consciences,  a  testimony  for  the  great  God.  If  con- 
science be  but  convinced,  if  we  can  so  far  recommend  onr- 
selves  to  the  consciences  of  men,  as  that  they  come  to  be 
convinced,  this  is  truth,  this  is  duty,  here  lies  my  danger, 
there  lies  my  hope.  If  men  are  in  their  consciences  con- 
vinced of  these  things,  and  yet  will  go  on  in  their  desirnc- 
tive  ways  in  the  paths  that  lead  down  to  the  chambt-rs  vi 
death,  we  have  gained  this,  however,  that,  if  they  will  p- 
on,  if  they  will  perish,  it  will  be  a  testimony  for  God  in 
their  own  consciences.  And  Ibis  will  be  a  great  thine; 
for,  as  it  follows  presently  after,  in  the  5th  verse  of  iw^ 
chapter,  "  we  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lpra,  and  ourselves  your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake."  >'i'- 
ourselv^  finally,  but  onlj[  ourselves  your  servants  fi: 
Jesus'  sake ;  and  therefore  his  interest  and  his  concenim«  nt 
must  be  greater  and  highest  in  our  eyes :  it  is  to  hioi, 
therefore,  we  owe  the  principal  deference  and  hi^he^t 
honour.  And  there  will  be  a  convincing  testimony  i"r 
him  in  your  very  consciences,  whether  you  turn  or  no* 
turn.  If  we  can  but  prevail  so  far,  in  applying  to  con- 
science, as  to  convince  it,  you  will  go  down  with  conviction 
into  the  place  of  torment 'and  thereby  a  testimony  will  be 
gained  for  our  glorious  Lord,  that  his  overtures  were  all 
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nay,  all  reasonable,  all  kind,  and  all  indulgent:  and  this 
is  a  great  thing  we  shall  haye  gained,  though  it  be^but  se- 
cuuda  post  naufragium  tabula.  It  is  a  consolation,  though 
ii  be  a  consolation  against  a  sad  case,  a  very  sad  case,  tluit 
any  should  descend  to  perdition,  from  under  the  Gospel, 
vith  convinced  consciences. 
But  no  more  of  this  at  present 
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Commending  owselvts  to  every  man^s  conscience  in  tXe  sight 
of  God, 

Wfi  haTe  considered  the  words,  according  to  what  they 
import  in  themselves,  and  we  .have  it  now  in  hand  to  con- 
sider them,  according  to  that  reference  which  they  bear 
10  those  of  the  foregoing  verse.  "  Therefore,  seeine  we 
have  this  ministry,  as  we  have  received  mercy,  we  faint 
not ;"  whence  we  have  collected, — That  the  application 
which  the  faithful  ministers  of  Christ  do  make  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  ftfibrds  them  very 
^rcat  relief  and  encouragement  to  go  on  with  an  unfaint- 
ing  vigour  and  resolution  in  their  work  >  and  we  proposed 
to  show  that  it  is  so,  upon  a  double  account,  to  wit,  the 
convicti^encss,  and  the  sincerity  of  it :  the  convictiveness 
of  it  towards  them,  and  the  sincerity  of  it  towards  God. 
We  have  hitherto  been  showing  you  how  encouraging  it 
is  upon  the  former  account,  in  respect  of  the  convictive- 
ness of  the  thing ;  and  so  it  is  encouraging  upon  a  two« 
fold  more  particular  account.  , 

1st,  As  thereby  there  is  very  great  hope  conceived  of 
conversion.    And, 

2diy,  As  hereby  a  testimony  is,  however,  gained  to  the 
great  God  and  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  very  con- 
sciences of  men.    The  former  was  fully  insisted  on ;  and 
DOW  I  go  on  further,  to  the  second,  to  wit.  That  the  con- 
victiveness of  such  application  tends  to  gain  a  testimony  to 
oar  great  God  and  Saviour  in  their  very  souls.    And  this 
is  a  very  encouraging  thing,  a  heart-strengthening  thing, 
to  a  serious  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  that  he  shall  here- 
by gain  sach  a  testimony  in  men's  consciences  for  God  and 
hj5  blessed  Son.  They  will  hk  obliged  to  acknowledge  and 
own,  that  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  upon  which  the 
principal  weight  and  stress  is  laid^  as  to  tneir  salvation, 
do  carry  a  clear  and  convictive  evidence  with  them ;  and 
that  they  are  required  to  believe  nothing  to  this  purpose, 
which  is  not  most  evidently  true ;  but  must  be  loroed  to 
say, — I  think,  in  my  very  conscience,  these  things  are  so ; 
they  are  as  they  are  represented ;  I  am  not  imposed  upon ; 
there  is  no  fraudulency  or  artifice  used  to  disguise  thmgs, 
or  to  make  them  seehi  otherwise  than  the?  are.  And  thus 
it  is  also  with  the  things  we  are  to  do,  ana  we  are  warned 
to  avoid,, as  bv  no  means  to  be  done ;  and  likewise,  the  con- 
stitutions ana  judgments  we  find  settled  and  declared  in 
the  Grospel  concerning  them  that  do  well,  and  them  that 
do  ill,  and  that  are  to  be  the  last  measures  of  the  final  judg- 
ment, are  all  most  nnexceptionably  equal  and  righteous;^ 
we  have  nothing  to  say  against  them,  and  so,  concerning 
the  whole  frame  and  design  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  is  wisely 
adapted  to  its  end;  that  it  carries  that  efficacy  with  it, 
when  once  it  takes  hold  of  conscience,  that  men  mast  say, 
Here  is  a  power  not  to  be  withstood ;  we  cannot  resist  the 
power  ana  spirit  wherewith  such  and  such  things  are 
Fpokea ;  things  come  to  us  in  the  evidence  and  aemon- 
st  ration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power ;  they  must  say  theteis 
kindness  and  love  beyond  ail  that  could  be  expected  or 
conceived  in  the  whole  frame  and  contrivance  of  it ;  here  is 
manifestly  a  design  to  pluck  souls  out  of  death,  to  reduce 
backsliders  unto  God,  to  save  lost  creatures  from  perish- 
ing; and  npon  the  whole,  therefore,  here  mu.^  be  a  testi- 
mony gained  to  the  truth  of  GK>d,  to  his  authority,  to  the 
<5qait  V  and  reasonableness  of  his  laws  and  sanctions,  to  his 
woocferfal  wisdom,  which  he  hath  shown  in  methodizing 
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things  so  as  the  Gospel  acquaints  us,  in  order  to  the  reco- 
very and  salvation  of  souls ;  and  to  his  kindness,  goodness, 
and  mercifulness,  towards  j^or  oerishing  sinners,  beyona 
all  that  could  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  expect. 
It  is  plain^  that  when  such  applications  are  made  imme- 
diately, directly,  and  properly  to  conscience,  such  a  tes- 
timony is  gained  to  the  great  Grod  and  Saviour  in  all  these 
respects* 

And  now  it  is  evident,  that  this  cannot  but  be  an  wcou- 
raging  thing  to  every  serious  faithful  minister  of  Christ ;  for 

}rou  must  consider  (as  they  will  do)  to  whom  they  do  be- 
ong ;  they  consider  whose  they  are,  and  whom  they  are 
obliged  to  serve:  and  if  these  two  things  be  eyea  and 
looked  upon  together ;  to  wit,  that  g[lorious  Lord  to  whom 
they  are  related,  and  their  most  entire  devotedness  and  fi- 
delity to  him ;  these  two  things  concurring,  cannot  but 
make  such  encouragement  as  this  arise  naturally  from  the> 
above-mentioned  ground. 

1.  It  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  Lord,  to  whom  they  are 
related,  he 'is  infinitely  more  than  all  this  world ;  the  whole 
creation  is  bat  a  tittle,  a  nothing  to  him,  his  honour  and 
^lory  are  more  worth  than  all  things.  If  all  this  world,  as 
it  was  raised  up  oat  of  nothing,  were  presently  to  be  re- 
duced to  nothing  again,  that  is  a  thing  little  to  be  mattered, 
in  comparison,  if  we  bring  it  into  comparison  with  the 
^lory  or  this  great  name:  which  glory  will  shine  satisfy- 
mgto  itself,  even  to  all  etemitjr,  whatsoever  should  become 
of  this  created  sphere  and  universal  thing:  consider  this 
in  the  state  of  their  cose.    And  then,  consider, 

2.  That  in  the  temper  of  their  minds,  there  must  be  en- 
tire devotedness  and  fidelity  to  thi^  ^reat  Lord :  and  so  as 
the  glory  of  his  name  is  a  greater  thing  in  itself  than  all 
things  besides,  so  it  must  be  to  them ;  becaase,  with  their 
relation  to  this  great  Lord,  there  is  conjunct  that  most  en- 
tire afiTection  and  devotedness  to  him,  that  whatever  be- 
comes of  all  things  else,  this  must  always  be  principal  in 
their  eye,  the  glory  of  tne  great  Lord :  you  find,  therefore, 
that  this  is  the  main  desi^  they  drive  at,  and  are  obliged 
to  do  in  all  their  ministrations ;  that  is,  that  there  be  such 
convictions  upon  the  consciences  of  men,  as  from  whence 
a  glory  may  result,  "  a  glorious  testimony  unto  God  in 
Christ,''  saith  the  apostle,  (speaking  of  hLs  own  labours  in 
the  ministnr,)  "  according  to  my  expectation,  and  my  hope, 
that  in  nothing  I  shall  be  ashamed,  (that  my  heart  should 
never  sink  through  shame,  nor  through  fear,)  but  that  with 
all  boldness,  as  alwajrs,  so  now  also  Uhrist  shall  be  magni- 
fied in  my  body,  whether  it  be  by  life^or  by  death,"  PhU. 
lii.  17--30.  If  one  had  said^to  him,  What  need  you  toil 
and  harass  yourself  in  such  labours,  and  to  run  such  ha- 
zards as  you  do,  in  a  continual  course  1  What  are  ^ou  to 
gain  by  itt  Gain,  saith  he,  why  I  shall  gain  my  point.  I 
shall  gain  my  great  design,  the  only  thing  I  am  solicitous 
for,  and  the  only  thing,  in  comparison,  that  I  aim  at ;  that 
is,  that  Christ  may  be  magnified  in  my  body,  whether  bj 
life  or  by  death;  whether  I  live,  or  whether  I  die,  all  is 
one  to  me ;  I  am  content  to  run  through  a  thousand  deaths 
for  the  glory  of  that  name ; — that  that  name  may  be  glo- 
rified in  my -living  aiid  dying.  Here  is  a  continual  glory 
arising  to  that  name  out  of  this  application  to  men's  con- 
science, when  all  men,  out  of  conviction  of  conscience, 
must  be  forced,  to  own  and  acknowledge  the  truth,  ana 
authority  and  righteousness,  the  power,  wisdom,  antl 
goodness,  which  are  all  comprehcndfed  in  this  great  pame : 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  are  to  make 
this  a  measure  to  themselves,  in  all  their  ministrations,  to 
direct  them  to  this  very  end  and  mark ;  that  is,  the  bring- 
ing men  under  such  convictions,  that  a  just  testimony  tnaj 
result  to  this  great  name,~the  name  and  honour  of  their 
glorious  Lord.  The  apostle's  reasonings  do  most  evident- 
ly iniply  this,  which  you  find  he  useth  ui  that  14th  chap- 
ter of  his  former  epistle  to  these  Corinthians,  verse  24 ; 
he  is  there  directing  and  ordering  how  they  should  order, 
manage,  and  methodize  their  ministrations,  so  as  that 
they  might  be  most  apt  to  convince ;  that  they  should  pre- 
fer plain  instructive  words,  before  strange  tongues,  though 
that  might  very  much  amuse,  and  gain  to  them  (it  may 
be)  a  great  deal  of  applause,  that  such  and  such  could 
speak  in  assemblies  so  many  languages;  bat,  (saith  the 
apostle,)  when  the  business  of  instruction  by  prophecy, 
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(a&the  word  most  there  be  used,  audit  isfreqaently,  when 
that  is  attended  to,)  if  there  comes  in  one  that  is  unlearn- 
ed, such  an  one  is  convinced  of  all,  and  judged  of  all ; 
and  thus  are  the  secrets  of  his  heart  made  manifest,  and 
so,  falling  down  on  nis  face,  he  will  worship  Gk>d.  and  re- 
port that  GK>d  is  in  you  of  a  truth.  This,  (saith  the  apos- 
tle,) I  must  have  all  your  ministrations  directed  unto;  you 
must  aim  at  this,  to  carry  things  so,  that  the  hitherto  pa- 
£;an  world,  (as  they  shall  have  opportunity  to  observe  and 
Know  what  things  are  taught  among  von,)  from  the  plain 
evidence  of  the  things,  may  be  judged  and  condemned  in 
their  own  spirits,  and  may  be  brought  down  on  the  knee, 
to  fall  and  kneel,  and  confess  God  is  in  the  midst  of  this 
people ;  God  is  in  these  ministrations  of  a  truth :  you  must 
order  things  so,  that  this  end  may  be  effectually  obtained, 
observably  gaining  a  testimony  to  God  out  of  the  con- 
sciences of  those  you  shall  have  to  do  with  ;  and  if  this  be 
any  one's  end,  upon  whic|^  his  heart  is  set,  upon  which  he 
is  principally  intent,  according  as  his  success  is,  in  order 
to  this,  his  great  and  principal  end,  so  will  his  encourage- 
ment be,  and  the  strength  and  vigour  of  his  spirit  in  pros- 
ecuting his  work :  according  as  his  labour  is  either  more 
actually  successful,  or  hopeful,  accordingly  is  his  spirit 
raised  up  and  kept  up  within  him  in  his  work ;  and  this  is 
a  thing  which  carries  its  own  proper  right  with  it,  whether 
it  do  fail  in  with  the  conversion  of  soius,  or  whether  it  be 
severed  from  it. 

(1.)  If  it  fall  m  with  it,  it  adds  the  greater  weight  to  it, 
for  the  poising  and  bearing  up  a  man's  spirit  in  his  work  ; 
for  then  this  testimony  ariseth  so  much  the  more  clearly, 
and  so  much  the  more  fully,  when  it  proceeds  at  once  from 
the  concurrence  of  an  enlightened  mind  and  convinced 
conscience;  and  also,  a  renewed  changed  heart,  when  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  heart,  together.  Oh,  how 
jojrful  and  raised  a  testimony  do  convinced  and  converted 
ones  bear  to  the  truth,  and  righteousness,  and  authority, 
and  wisdom,  and  power,  ana  grace  of  God  in  Christ ! 
When  hearts  are  won,  with  what  complacency  do  they 
then  celebrate  all  the  glories  that  have  snone  forth  to  them 
with  efficacy  and  success,  through  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion !  What  pleasure  do  they-  take  to  speak  nighly  of  his 
treat  name,  whose  power  they  have  felt,  whose  liffht  thev 
ave  seen,  whose  grace  they  have  tasted  of,  in  ana  by  this 
dispensation !    But  then, 

(2.)  If  these  should  be  severed  jret  so  much  the  greater 
thing  is  a  testimony  to  the  great  God,  and  his  Christ ;  that 
there  is  in  that  case,  more  topoise  and  weigh  up  the  spirit 
of  a  faithful  servant  of  Chnst,  than  there  can  be  in  the 
want  of  the  other,  to  sink  and  press  it  down.  These  two 
things  being  compared  with  one  afiother,  the  glorious  tes- 
timony that  is  borne  to  this  name,  and  the  actual  infelicity 
of  a  soul,  which  hath  refused  to  be  happy,  and  did  pe- 
remptorily choose  the  way  to  perdition,  that  takes  bola  of 
hell,  and  leads  down  to  the  chambers  of  death ;  so  much  a 
greater  thing  is  the  former  of  these,  than  the  tatter,  that 
there  is  more  to  buoy  up  the  spirit  or  a  faithful  servant  of 
Christ  in  his  ministerial  work,  than  there  can  be  to  press 
and  sink  it  down.       ' 

And  so,  upon  that  former  account;  to  wit,  the  convic- 
tiveness  of  such  an  application  to  the  conscience,  doth 
very  ^eat  encouragement  arise  to  those  that  are  faithful 
in  their  work  of  preachiB^  the  Gospel,  to  go  on  with  un- 
fainting  vigour  in  it,  as  this  coz^victive  application  to  con- 
science, both  is  the  way  to  the  conversion  of  .squIs  ;,  and 
also,  as  it  tends  to  gain  a  testimony  to  the  name  of  God, 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

But  then,  as  we  have  to  consider  to  this  purpose  the 
convictiveness  of  this  application  to  conscience,  so  we 
have  to  consider  well  in  tne  next  place, 

3.  The  sincerity  of  such  application  to  conscience :  we 
apply  and  commend  ourselves  to  the  consciences  of  men, 
in  the  very  sight  of  God  under  the  eye  of  God :  he  sees 
our  aim  and  design,  and  our  whole  transaction,  from  step 
to  step,  Arom  point  to  point:  there  is  no  thought  in  our 
minds,  no  word  in  our  mouths  to  this  purpose,  but  comes 
all  under  his  immediate  notice  and  cognizance ;  and  hence 
'  ariseth  our  strength  and  vigour  in  our  work,  hence  it  is  we 
faint  not ;  we  serve  our  Lord  Christ,  we  serve  the  great 
God,  to  whom  we  have  devoted  ourselves  under  his  own  ^ 
eye.    To  the  sincere,  it  is  a  great  consolation  their  since-  { 


rity  is  known ;  one  may  serve  a  man  in  great  sincerity,  and 
yet  never  be  understood,  for  he  cannot  look  into  the 
thoughts,  he  cannot  discern  the  intention  and  bent  of  the 
heart;  but  when  every  thing  lies  open  (as  we  know  it 
,  doth)  to  his  immediate  view,  with  wnom  we  have  to  do, 
and  for  whom  we  are  concerned,  this  is  a  very  encoura- 
ging thing  to  the  sincere  to  know  that  it  is  known.  It  es- 
capes not  the  especial  notice  of  his  eye,  in  whose  approba- 
tion and  complacency  we  are  most  of  all  concerned ;  for 
hereupon,  these  two  most  encouraging  things  do  most  ne- 
cessarily succeed  and  follow ;— 1st,  That  by  this,  their  sin- 
cerity, they  are  directly  and  immediately  in  a  good  pos- 
ture towards  God,  so  as  to  receive  the  highest  encourage- 
ment from  him.  And,  2dly,  They  are  consequentially,  by 
most  manifest  and  direct  consequence,  in  a  good  state  to- 
wards men ;  so  as  at  least,  from  them,  not  to  receive  any 
hurtful  or  sinking  discouragement :  I  say,  it  puts  their  af- 
fairs into  a  good  po^ure  towards  God, 'from  whom  they 
are  to  have  the  highest  encouragement ;  and  it  puts  them 
consequentially  into  so  good  a  posture  towards  men,  as 
that^  from  thence,  they  shall  receive  no  hurtful,  heart-de- 
jectmg,  or  heart-sinking  discouragement.  As  to  God,  IfH, 
As  to  the  former,  the  posture  and  state  wherein  it  pats 
their  affairs  towards  God,  is,  1st,  They  are  sure  of  accept- 
ance. And,  Sdly,  They  are  sure  of  reward ;  be  the  suc- 
cess of  their  ministration  what  it  will  or  can  be  supposed 
to  be,  or  the  worst  that  can  be  supposed. 

They  shall  \>e  accepted  with  God,  and  shall  not  lose 
their  reward,  whatever  the  issue  of  their  labour  be.  Some 
scriptures  do  conjoin  these  together,  or  give  us^food  ground 
Upon  which  to  apprehend  the  certain  conjunction  or  them, 
that  they  are  not  severed  oite  from  another,  as  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  we  are  sure  they  cannot  be.    Do  but  ob- 
serve to-this  purpose  that  known  and  famous  place,  I<i:a. 
xlix.  5.    It  is  spoken  directly  and  principally  of  our  great 
Lord  himself;  but  it  is  applicable,  in  a  subordinate  sense, 
most  justly  unto  all  that  do  serve  under  him.    In  the  third 
verse  of  that  chapter,  it  is  said,  "  Thou  art  my  servant,  O 
Israel,  in  whom  1  will  be  glorified."    And  verse  4th,  "I 
have  laboured  in  vain;  I  have  spent  my  strength  for 
nought  and  in  vain."    That  name  of  Israel  is  pot  upon 
him,  as  sometimes,  elsewhere,  the  name  of  Jacob  ia,  as 
signifying  Chri.st-mystical,  and  comprehending  all  his  peo- 
ple with  him  and  in  him.    "  Then  I  said,  I  have  laboured 
m  vain:  yet,  surely  my  judgment  is  with  the  Lord,  and 
my  work  with  my  God.    And  now  saith  the  Lord,  that 
formed  me  from  tne  womb  to  be  his  servant,  to  bring  Jacob 
to  him ;  Though  Israel  be  not  gathered,  yet  shall  1  be  glo- 
rious in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  my  God  shall  be  my 
strength."  I  snail  not  stay  to  dilate  (as  I  might  with  much 
point)  upon  this  scripture.    Again,  look  back  to  the  Sod 
chapter  of  this  epistle,  where  our  text  lies,  and  yon  will 
see,  from  the  14tn  verse  onward,  much  to  this  same  pur- 
j^ose.    The  apostle  speaks  of  the  pleasant  savour  which 
the  faithful  mmisters  of  Christ  dp  carry  with  them  ?n  iheir 
ministrations,  or  in  respect  to  the  Gospel  which  thev  dis- 
pense, both  in  reference  to  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  re- 
ference to  them  that  perish.    "  Thanks  be  to  God,  (saith 
he,)  which  always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ,  (and 
they  that  triumph  in  Christ  are  far  from  fainting,)  and 
maketh  manifest  by  us,  the  savour  of  hLs  knowledge  in 
every  place ;  for  we  are  to  God  a  sweet  savour  of  Cbrisi 
in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish.    To  the 
one,  we  are  the  savour  of  death  unto  death ;  and  to  the 
.other,  we  are  the  savour  of  life  unto  life."    It  is  true  that 
we  are  so ;  a  sweet  savour  of  God  in  Christ  to  tbe  one 
and  the  other,  or  in  reference  to  the  one  and  the  other. 
And  where  there  is  a  certain  acceptation,  there  is  a  certain 
reward,  which,  when  our  Lord  himself  did  eye,  we  are  not 
disallowed  to  eye,  you  may  be  sure  ;  "  for  the  jov  that  was 
set  before  him,  .he  endured  the  cross,  despised  the  shamc^ 
and  is  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God,"  Heb.   xit.  3. 
That  great  and  eminent  servant  of  his.  Moses,  it  is  record- 
ed of  him,  not  as  a  blemish,  but  to  his  honour,  that  be  bad 
respect  to  the  recompense  of  reward,  Heb.  xi.  7.   And  ibe 
apostle  Paul  tells  concerning  himself,  when  he  avowed 
himself  to  be  the  apostle  and  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,   (as 
in  the  beginning  of  his  epistle  to  Titus,)  he  adds,   ''in 
hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God,  who  cannot  lie,  hath  pro- 
mised;" as  if  he  would  by  that  answer  an  inqnuy,  which 
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(it  may  be)  some,  who  had  heard  of  his  name,  might  won- 
deringly  make,  What  should  be  the  matter  that  Paul,  that 
wise  man,  that  learned  man,  that  man  so  strenuous  an  as- 
sertor  of  Judaism,  and  so  de\roted  to  the  strictest  sect  of 
Pharisaism,  should  suffer  himself  to  be  imposed  upon,  ro 
as  to  espouse  the  despised  Christian  name  and  interest^ 
He,  it  seems,  is  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
a  servant  of  him  that  was  crucified  at  Jerusalem  not  long 
ajETo,  as  a  common  malefactor ;  how  comes  such  a  one  as 
Paul  to  es|)ouse  that  interest  and  profess  that  name  ?  Why, 
I  do  it,  (saith  he,)  "  in  hopes  of  eternal  life,  which  Qod, 
that  cannot  lie,  hath  promised.'*  Here  is  enough  to  keep 
me  from  faintino;  and  sinking  in  this  work,  may  a  faithful 
minister  of  Chnst  say,  notwithstanding  whatsoever  .of  la- 
bour and  toil  it  carries  in  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  what- 
soever inconvenience  it  may  draw  after  it ;  it  is  all  m  hope 
of  eternal  life,  which  God,  that  cannot  lie,  hath  promised. 
And  ihey  know  their  Master  and  Lord  that  employs  them, 
that  he  who  will  not  suffer  so  mean  a  thing  as  a  cup  of 
cold  water  to  a  disciple,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  to  lose 
iis  reward,  will  never  let  a  devoted  life,  spent  in  his  ser- 
vice, and  in  an  endeavour  of  serving  that  great  design  of 
hLs,  which  his  heart  doth  so  appear  to  be  always  set  upon, 
the  saving  of  souls,  to  lose  a  correspondent  reward ;  there- 
fore, such  sincerity,  in  applying  to  the  consciences  of  men 
in  the  si^ht  of  God,  knows  who  sees  it,  who  iudgeth  of  it, 
carries  m  it  encouragement  enough,  directly  God-ward, 
and  Christ-ward,  fi-om  whom  they  are  encouraiged,  ana 
principally  concerned  to  expect  and  seek  it. .  But, 

As  to  men.  ddly,  It  carries  enough  in  it  by  conse- 
quence, to  fortify  them  against  every  thing  of  discourage- 
ment from  men.  What  is  there  from  men  to  discourage  1 
Principally  two  things,  reproach  and  danger.  Thej  may 
be  liable  to  reproach,  but  sincerity  is  guard  against  it. 
"According  to  my  earnest  expectation,  and  my  hope," 
^ith  the  apostle,)  "  that  in  nothing  I  shaU  be  ashamed," 
Phil.  i.  20.  And  so  in  the  words  immediately  before  the 
text,  "We  have  renounced  the  hidden  things  of  disho- 
nesty, or  shame,  (as  the  word  may  be  rendered,)  not  walk- 
ing in  craftiness,  or  handling  the  word  of  God  deceitfully, 
bm  by  manifestation  of  the  truth  commending/'  Ac.  And, 
as  in  the  close  of  the  ^d  chapter  of  this  epistle^  "  We  are 
not  as  many  which  corrupt  the  word  of  God,"  (adulterate 
it,  oiupoinxeing  it,)  "but  as  of  sincerity,  as  of  God  speak 
we  in  Christ."  We  do  nothing  we  neea  to  be  ashamed  of, 
as  long  as  we  do  but  apply  ourselves  about  such  things  as 
cany  their  own  evidence  in  them  to  the  consciences  of 
men.  Oar  work  admits  well  enough  to  be  done  above- 
board  ;  we  peed  seek  no  comer,  no  darkness,  no  shadow 
of  death,  wherein  to  lie  hid ;  we  may  well  go  open-faced 
in  all  that  we  do;  we  have  no  other  design,  but  to  con- 
vince men,  and  bring  them  back  from  their  destructive 
wavs,  and  finally,  become  instruments  of  their  being  safe 
and  happy. 

And  then  for  any  thing  of  danger;  it  is  true,  they  may 
be  liable  thereto,  even  from  them  whom  they  do  convince : 
convictions  do  sometimes  work  that  unnatural  way,  that 
is,  to  enrage,  to  exasperate ;  we  read  of  some  who  were 
pricked  to  the  heart,  who  cried  out  thereupon,  "  Men  and 
bietbren,  what  shall  we  do  1"  Acts  ii.  37.  We  read  of 
others  cut  to  the  heart  by  that  sermon  of  the  first  martyr, 
Siephen,  Acts  vii.  54.  And  they,  thereupon,  immediately 
gnash  their  teeth ;  and  their  busmess  is  to  gather  up  stones, 
and  stone  him  to  death.  This,  it  is  true,  may  be,  and  ad- 
mit it  to  be  so,  the  sincere  desire  of  his  glory  for  whom 
They  so  expose  themselves  in  their  ministration,  approving 
itself  to  his  very  eye,  carries  enough  in  it  to  fortify  them 
against  the  most  formidable  appearances  of  this  kind.  The 
apo«;tle  makes  this  supposition,  even  of  running  the  hazard 
of  a  fiery  trial ;  when  he  is  exhorting  them  that  speak, 
"  to  speax  as  becomes  the  oracles  of  God,"  1  Pet.  iv.  11. 
And  with  this  same  design,  that  our  great  Lord,  for  whom 
ve  Kpeak,  may  be  glorified,  may  have  a  glorious  testimony 
anaing  to  hiin.  '*  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the 
oracles  of  God;  if  any  man  mmister,  let  him  do  it  as  of 
the  ability  that  God  giveth;  that  Qod  in  all  things  may 
be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ."  And  the  very  next 
words  are,  "  Beloved,  think,  it  not  strange  concerning  the 
fiery  trial,  which  is  sent  to  try  you;"  never  be  concerned 
i^r  yourselves,  though  there  be  danger  of  a  fiery  trial  in- 


curred, if  you  can  bat  be  conscioas  to  yourselves  of  your 
own  sincerity,  that  you  speak  as  becomes  the  oracles  of 
God.  with  this  design,  that  Qod  and  our  Lord  Jesus  may 
be  glorified."  And  so  doth  the  transagtion  of  all  this  afiSiir, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  carry  with  it  a  great  matter  of  encou- 
ragement; that  is,  sincerity  puts  our  affairs  directly  into 
the  best  posture  that  can  be  wished,  towaids  Gk>d  and 
Christ;  and  leaves  them  not  in  so  ill  a  posture  towards 
men,  as  that  anything  should  be  feared  from  them,  or  can 
possibly  arise  from  them,  to  cause  dejection  or  despondency 
of  spirit,  in  any  one  who  is  with  such  sincerity  engaged 
in  this  great  work. 

Use.  Therefore,  now  briefly  to  apply  all : — there  are 
sundry  things,  which  it  is  obvious  to  collect  and  gather 
from  all  that  hath  been  said  to  this  point,  that  may  ^  very 
useful  and  instructive  to  us.    As, 

I.  That  such  as  are  sincerely,  and  with  due  seriousness, 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  they  cannot  but  be 
solicitous  about  the  issue  of  their  work,  now  it  will  suc- 
ceed, what  will  become  of  it;  they  do,  (it  is  true,)  through 
the  mercy  of  Grod,  go  on  in  their  work  without  fainting,  as 
it  is  their  business  to  apply  themselves  to  the  consciences 
of  men,  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  but  yet,  with  very  great  con- 
cern ;  for  what  do  they  apply  themselves  to  the  consciences 
of  men  about!  It  is  about  things  upon  which  their  salva- 
tion depends, — ^it  is,  that  they  may  not  be  lost.  "  If  our 
Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost."  We  con- 
sider them  as  perishing  creatures,  if  our  €k)spel  should  be 
hid  from  them;  therefore  we  make  it  our  business  to  ap^ 
ply  ourselves  to  their  consciences,  in  the  sight  of  Gk>d,  thai 
It  may  not  be  hid.  And  hence  is  our  not  fainting;  it 
shows  in  those  that  do  seriously  concern  themselves,  and 
serve  Christ  in  the  work  Of  the  ministry :  there  is  great 
splicitude  about  the  issue  of  their  work,  lest  souls  should 
miscarry  and  be  lost  under  it. 

I?.  We  may  collect,  that  the  true  reason  of  this  solicitude 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue;  they  do  not  know  how 
matters  will  succeed  with  them  about  whom  they  are  con- 
cerned. It  ipay  be  life,  it  may  be  death ;  it  may  be  they 
will  be  saved,  it  may  be  they  will  be  lost ;  some  may  be  the 
one,  some  may  be  the  other.  Seeing  that  they  need  sup- 
port against  fainting,  it  shows  that  they  are  solicitous,  and 
whence  their  solicitude  doth  arise,  and  what  is  the  true 
cause  of  it ;  and  though  it  is  true  indeed,  there  is  support 
from  the  conscionsn&ss  of  their  own  smcerity,  and  from 
the  aptitude  of  such  means  as  they  use,  that  souls  may  not 
be  lost ;  yet,  all  this  while,  the  dubiousness  and  uncertainty 
of  the  event  doth  so  much  deject  them,  and  make  them 
liable  to  fainting,  that  they  reckon  it  a  very  great  mercy 
that  they  do  not  faint :  "  therefore,  having  such  a  ministry, 
as  we  have  received  mercy,  we  faint  not."  It  is  the 
mercy  of  God  to  us  that  we  sink  not,  nor  faint  in  our 
work,  to  think  how  little  hold  is  taken  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  and  how  apt  men  are  to  run  counter  to 
the  conviction  of  their  own  consciences.  It  is  God's  great 
mercy  we  do  not  faint,  and  quite  give  oflJ*,  and  say,  we  will 
never  speak  in  this  name  more,  to  be  so  little  heard,  re- 
garded, attended  to,  and  complied  with  in  the  design  of  all 
that  we  say.    And  again, 

3.  We  may  gather  hence,  that  God  hath  so  graciously 
ordered  the  matter,  that  the  very  cause  of  a  faithful  minis- 
ter's solicitude  shall  yield  him  the  matter  of  his  relief; 
that  is,  his  sincerity,  his  applying  himaelf  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men  in  the  sight  of  God.  k  is;  a  man's  sin  cerity 
in  this  case,  that  makes  him  be  concerned,  for  they  that 
are  insincere,  will  never  be  concerned ;  they  care  not  what 
becomes  of  their  hearers,  if  they  can  but  discourse  plausi- 
bly an  hour  when  they  must,  they  are  little  further  con- 
cerned. But  then,  (I  say,)  observe  the  goodness  of  Gtod, 
that  from  the  same  thin^,  whence  their  concern  comes, 
their  relief  comes;  that  is,  their  sincerity;  if  they  were 
not  sincere,  they  would  not  be  concerned :  but,  because 
they  are  sincere,  thereby  they  are  relieved,  they  transact 
all  in  the  sight  of  Gk>d ;  and  so,  the  same  thing  that  gives 
them  trouble,  gives  them  relief. 

4.  We  may  further  gather  hence,  that  where  there  is  the 
least  need  of  relief,  there  is  the  least  to  be  had.  They 
have  no  need  of  relief  against  any  solicitude,  and  heart- 
afffecting  concern,  about  the  issue  and  success  of  their 
work,  who  ar^  not  sincere  in  it ;  and  thereupon  they  have 
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not  that  relief  which  otherwise  wonld  arise  in  this  case. 
These  things  do  measure  one  another:  where  no  relief  is 
needful,  none  is  had.  They  need  no  relief,  where  there 
is  BO  concern:  and  they  have  none,  because  they  are  not 
sincere.    Ana  again, 

5.  It  is  plain,  that  the  safety  of  souls  that  do  attend 
u]^n  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  the  comfort  of  their 
ministers,  do  very  much  depend  upon  the  same  thing; 
that  is,  the  successfulness  of  the  apnlieation  to  conscience 
in  the  sight  of  God.  If  conscience  oe  first  convinced,  and 
those  convictions  be  complied  with,  and  answered  in  the 
inclination  of  the  hearty  and  course  of  the  outward  prac- 
tice, such  souls  are  safe  and  happv ;  and,  according  to  the 
prospect  and  appearance  that  can  be  had  hereof,  those  who 
are  engaged  in  this  great  design  of  saving  them^  are  re- 
lieved and  comforted  so  much  abundantlv  the  more ;  their 
fullest  consolation,  and  the  salvation  and  happiness  of  the 
souls  they  are  concerned  for,  meet  in  the  same  point. 
And  therefore,  again, 

6.  If  any  do  miscarry  under  the  Gospel,  by  which,  and 
in  the  ministration  whereof,  applications  are  still  mfide  to 
their  consciences  in  the  sight  of  Gk)d,  they  perish  under  a 
double  ^uilt,  as  having  not  only  been  accessary  to  their 
own  nun,  but  to  the  discouragement,  as  much  as  in  them 
lies,  of  those  in  their  work,  that  were  intent  upon  saving 
them.  And  this  is  a  double  guilt, — ^ailty  of  their  own 
ruin,  and  guilty  of  the  sorrow  and  solicitude,  and  afflicting 
care  and  grief,  of  them  that  would  have  saved  them.  And 
that  this  consideration  doth  not  weigh  nothing,  you  may 
plainly  see,  in  that  such  use  is  made  of  it,  as  we  find  else- 
where. This  apostle  urgeth  the  Christians,  Philip,  ii.  16. 
that  they  would  demean  themselves  "  as  sons  of  God 
without  rebuke  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse 
generation,  among  whom  they  lived,  and  shined  as- lights 
m  the  world:"  that,  as  light  was,  through  the  word  of  uod 
in  the  Ghospe),  let  into  their  consciences,  it  mi^ht  shine 
through  again  in  their  conversations,  that  they  nught  hold 
forth  the  wtrd  of  life ;  and  whyl  upon  what  design  or 
consideration  'i  "  Thitt  we  may  be  comforted,"  that  we  may 
rejoice,  as  not  having  run  in  vain,  or  laboured  in  vain. 
Whatsoever  greater  weight  there  was  to  be  in  the  con- 
sideration of  their  own  Ovation,  and  eternal  well-being, 
this  consideration  also  was  not  without  its.  weight ;  it  can- 
not be  said  of  it,  that  it  had  no  weighx.  That  we  inay  re- 
joice, too,  and  rejoice  with  you,  in  the  day  of  Christ,  as  not 
having  run  in  vain,  or  laboureid  in  vain.  But,  in  Uie  last 
place^^ 

7.  We  may  further  collect,  that,  if  there  be  a  final  dis- 
appointment as  to  any,  so  that  (as  the  explression  is  after 
the  text)  they  come  at  length  to  oe  "  lost  \"  and  here  is  the 
utmost  cause  given,  that  can  be  given  from  men,  of  dis- 
couragement and  heart-fainting  to  the  ministers  of  Christ ; 
yet  dfdoth  proceed  from  men's  bafflmg  their  consciences : 
these  dreadful  consequences  do  result  from  thence.  If 
men  would  but  use  their  consciences,  and  be  true  to  their 
consciences ;  if  they  would  but  receive  the  truth  whereof 
conscience  is  convinced,  and  complv  with  the  precepts  and 
rales  that  conscience  doth  discern  the  equity  and  necessity 
of,  all  would  be  well ;  we  should  be  comforted,  and  you 
would  be  saved.  But  if  neither  of  these  be,  you  'see 
whence  all  proceeds ;  it  is  from  baffling  of  conscience, 
from  either  its  not  admitting  of  conviction,  or  its  not  com- 
plying with  conviction  that  hath  been  admitted.  There- 
fore, I  shall  Shut  up  all  with  this  only  double  word  of 
counsel ;  that  is, 

1.  That  jou  labour  to  keep  conscience  alwavs  awake, 
and  bring  it  awake  to  such  attendances  apon  tne  dispen- 
sation of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  labour  aforehand 
to  pre-engage  conscience;  tell  your  souls  beforehand, 
when  you  are  to  come  to  such  an  assembly  as  this,  O  my 
soul,  thou  art  goine  to  a  place  where  thy  conscience  is  to 
be  dealt  withal,  and  in  the  sight  of  God !  there  is  a  great 
transaction  to  lie  between  thee  and  some  or  other  servant 
of  Christ,  and  the  whole  business  is  managed  uhder  the 
Divine  eye;  then  say  to  thy  conscience,  Awake !  awake ! 
be  in  a  prepared  posture,  m  a  ready  posture :  let  me  not 
carry  conscience  slumbering,  conscience  dreamine,  con- 
science in  a  deqp  sleep,  unto  such  an  ordinance,  but  labour 
to  have  it  «wake,  in  order  hereunto:  and  that  it  may  be 
•  PirooM  Much  and.  l«90-«l. 
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rse  upon  it  those  former  heads.  That  you  may  bring 
eful  consciences  to  these  holy  assemblies,  from  time 
to  time,  you  are  very  much  concerned  to  keep  them  awake 
all  the  week  lon^:  if,  from  day  to  dav,  and  from  momins 
to  night,  you  will  buy  and  sell  without  conscience  and 
eat  and  dnnk  without  conscience,  and  manage  your  a^rs 
in  vour  families  without  conscience,  then  it  is  likely  von 
will  come  without  conscience,  or  with  a  drowsy  slumber- 
ing conscience,  on  the  Lord's  day,  to  the  assembly  too ; 
you  will  find  conscience  on  those  days  as  you  use  it  on 
other  days.    And  then, 

2.  When  vou  are  under  these  holy  assemblies,  and  par- 
ticularly under  the  ministration  of  the  Gospel,  latx>ur  tnen 
to  keep  conscience  in  actual  exercise,  endeavour  that  your 
consciences  may  go  along  with  all  that  is  said,  and  put 
them  on  giving  their  assent,  their  actual  assent :  take  it 
from  them,  that  so  you  may  be  (as  it  were)  preaching  to 
yourselves  all  the  while  the  minister  is  preacning  to  you; 
that  conscience  may  be  preaching  over  and  over  again; 
that  there  may  be  an  echo  within  from  conscience,  repeat- 
ing the  very  voice  of  the  minister  in  your  own  hearts ;  and 
if  this  were  done,  if  there  were  such  a  conscientious  at- 
tendance upon  this  ho(y  ministration,  with  respect  to  the 
eye  that  observes  you,  as  well  as  us,  and  a  design  all  along 
driven  to  one  and  the  same  purpose,  to  approve  ourselves 
to  that  eye,  we  mieht  hope  somewhat  would  come  of  oar 
having  the  Gospel  so  long  continued  among  us,  and  of 
having  our  holy  assemblies,  with  so  much  freedom  to  re- 
sort unto.  But  if  nothing  of  this  be,  but  still  conscience 
must  be  kept  asleep  from  duty  to  duty,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said,  biot  that  hereafter  it  will  awake  for  torment. 


SEEMON^Vm.* 

2  Cor.  iv.  3. 
But  if  our  Cfospel  be  hid,  U  is  hid  to  them  that  am  lost. 

Upon  what  hath  been  so  largely  discoursed  to  yon  from 
the  iminedit^ly  foregoing  words,  I  know  not  how  to  over- 
look these,  that  are  so  immediately  and  apparently  sobjoin- 
ed.    Though  they  have  much  of  terror  in  them,  they  may 
have  much  use,  and  may  be  useftil  (even  as  they  are  ter- 
rible) to  promote  and  help  our  escape  from  that  most  ter- 
rible issue  of  things  that  they  import.   The  reasonableaes 
of  their  connexion  with  the  foreroing  words,  is  obvious  to 
every  eye:  **  We  have  renounced  the  hidden  things  of  dis- 
honesty, not  walking  in  craftiness,  nor  handling  the  word 
of  Grod  deceitfully,  but  by  manifestation  of  the  troth  com- 
mending ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God.    But  if  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that 
are  lost."  The  reason  of  the  thing  speaks  itself.    If  we  do 
insist  upon  such  matters  as  do  carry  in  them  a  convictive 
self-recommending  evidence  to  every  man*s  conscience ; 
if  we  do  directly  and  immediately  apply  ourselves  to  the 
very  consciences  of  men,  in  all  oar  ministrations ;  if  we 
endeavour  to  draw  them«into  the  Divine  presence,  and 
manage  all  our  transactions  with  their  very  consciences, 
under  GkKl's  immediate  eye,  and  debate  matters  wilh  their 
consciences  before  the  throne  of  God ;  if  this  be  oar  way 
of  treatii^  with  the  souls  of  men,  so  as  that  when  they  do 
not  hear  us, — will  not  listen  to  us.  we  do  arrest  them',  wc 
do  arraign  them ;  Come,  I  must  nave  you  into  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  and  debate  the  matter  with  you  under  the 
eve  of  him  that  made  you,  and  that  made  me :  if  this  be 
the  course  of  our  dealing  with  souls,  and  they  will  not 
hear,  and  our  Gospel  remains  to  them  yet  a  hidden  tiling, 
it  is  bU  one  to  them,  as  if  we  had  said  nothing ;  if  it  ^  be 
hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost."   This  is  t&e  pAain  se- 
ries of  the  discourse  in  this  context. 

And  so  the,  import  of  the  words,  in  themselves,  is  as 
plain  as  any  other  words  a  man  can  make  use  of.  Tliis 
IS  the  doctrine. 

Doetri'ne.  They  to  whom  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  a  hid- 
den Gospel,  they  are  lost  souls. 
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In  speakiag  to  this,  we  are, 
meanisg  of  the  Gospel's  hein^  hi 


to  open  to  yoa  the 
the  thing  supposed 


here ;  and,  9dly,  to  show  what  is  meant  by  being  lo^  the 
thing  assserted  upon  that  supposition ;  and  then  to  show, 
3dly,  the  connexion  between  the  one  and  the  other  of 
th«e,  upon  which  the  nse  of  the  whole  will  ensue. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  Gospel's  being  hid  1  It  may  be 
said  to  be  hidden  screral  ways  accordii^  to  the  several 
ways  wherein  it  may  be  said  to  be  revefued.  And  there 
is  a  fourfold  gradation  to  be  taken  notfib  of  in  the  reveal- 
u^  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  things  contained  in  the  Gospel, 
unto  men,  as  there  is  a  fourfold  principle  that  is  herein  to 
be  ai^lied  unto.    As, 

(L)  There  is  the  principle  of  external  sense,  unto  which 
the  Gfospel  is  first  to  be  brought.  '*  Faith  comes  by  hear- 
ing," (Rom.  X.  17.)  as  the  apostle  tells  us.    And  then, 

;3.)  There  is  the  principle  of  understanding  and  intellect, 
unto  which  that  hearing  is  subseryieut  and  introductire : 
men  are  to  hear,  that  they  may  understand ;  and  it  is  a 
plftffue  and  doom  upon  them,  wnen  they  hear  and  do  not 
unaerstand.    And, 

{3^  There  is  a  principle  of  conscience,  which  is  the 
mind  and  understanding,  as  it  hath  to  do  with  practical 
matters ;  (as  we  have  formerly  told  you  p  being  to  fudge 
eoQcemmg  them,  either  as  things  to  be  done,  or  as  things 
that  have  been  done.  And  so  we  judge,  eiUier  by  way  of 
prospect,  or  retrospect;,  as  you  have  heard,  cooscience  is 
the  principle,  and  as  such  a  principle,  it  is  to  be  applied 
omo :  so  much  we  have  lately  insisted  upon  to  you.  And 
then, 

(4.)  Another  principle  is  the  heart,  at  which  the  Gospel 
rerelation  doth  finally  and  terminatively  aim.  It  aims 
more  immediately  at  conscience,  but  ultimately,  and  final- 
ly, at  the  very  heart,  as  you  see  afterwards  in  this  very  can- 
text  :  **  In  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath'  blinded  the 
mmds  of  them  that  beUeve  not,  lest  the  li^t  of  the  glori- 
ous Gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  Ihe  ima^  of  God,  should 
shine  into  them."  But  how  should  it  shine  into  them)  or 
what  of  them  should  it  shine  intpl  The  sixth  versa  teUs 
yon,  "God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  hath  shined  into  our  hearts  to  give  us  the  light ;" 
so  that  there  are  these  several  steps  ia  the  revelation  of 
the  Gospel,  or  of  the  things  contained  in  the  Gospel,  unto 


1.  By  the  external  sense,  that  by  which  that  discovery 
is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  mind  or  understanding.  And 
that  it  may  be  excladed,  and  shut  out  from  thence,  the  god 
of  this  world  is  mightily  industrious  to  blind  men's  minds^ 
that  the  Gtospel  may  meet  with  a  stop  there ;  not  make  its 
entrance  so  far.    And  then, 

2.  It  is  further  aimed  at  to  be  revealed  to  men's  con- 
sciences, that  through  the  mind  it  may  strike  conscience, 
and  fasten  convictions  upon  men  there,  conoeming  what 
they  are  to  do,  or  what  they  are  not  to  do,  or.  what  they 
have,  or  what  they  have  not  done,  or  what  they  are  there- 
upon to  expect  God  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  against  them,  or  for 
them.    And  then, 

3.  Finally,  the  Gospel  is  to  be  revealed  to  the  very  hearts ' 
of  men.  He  that  hatn  made  the  light  to  shine  out  of  dark-. 
Bess,  hath  shone  into  our  hearts,  wherein  the  design  of  the 
god  of  this  world  is  defeated  and  disappointed ;  so  that  the 
beams  of  Gospel  light  do  strike  through,  (notwithstanding 
all  the  resistance  and  opposition  he  makes  in  the  min£ 
and  consciences  of  men,)  and,  at  len^  penetrating  to  the 
heart,  hath  shone  into  our  hearts  to  give  us  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 
And,  accordingly,  these  several  ways  may  the  Goepel  be 
said  to  be  hid.    As, 

I.  Wlien  it  is  never  preached  to  a  people  at  all;  so  the 
great  things  that  it  contains,  and  unfolds  m  itself^  they  re- 
main a  great  and  continued  secret,  as  they  may  have  done 
long  to  many  a  people,  and  yet  do  to  very  many.  In  that 
sense,  for  several  foregoing  ages,  the  Gtospel  had  been  an 
onrevealed  thin^,  as  we  are  told  by  the  apostle,  Rom.  xvi. 
25.  **  Now  to  him  that  is  of  power  to  establish  you  ac- 
cording: to  my  Gospel,  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ, 
according  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  which  was  kept 
secret  since  the  world  began,  but  now  is  made  manifest, 
and  by  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets,  according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  everhksting  (iod,  made  known  to  all 


nations  for  the  obe^Hence  of  fiuth."  That  Gospel  which 
had  been  so  lon^  kept  secret,  it  became  then  revealed, 
when  the  preachmg  of  it  was  set  on  foot,  even  in  all  the 
several  nations,  by  permission,  there  being  no  restraint,  no 
prohibition,  to  prrach  it  to  any  nation;  no  nation  being 
excluded,  but  a  commission  given  to  preach  it  to  all  inde- 
finitely; that  is,  to  any  as  there  should  be  opportunity. 
Now,  it  is  said  to  be,  m  that  sense,  a  hidden  Gospel,  the 
same  thing  that  we  hm  elsewhere :  **  The  mystery  which 
hath  been  hid  Arom  ages  and  generations,  but  is  now  made 
manifest  to  the  saints ;  to  whom  God  would  make  known 
what  is  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mjrstery  among  the 
Gentiles,  ^Col.  i.  26.)  which  is  Christ  in  you,  Tor  among 
you,)  the  nope  of  gioiy."  That  is  one  sense  wnerein  the 
Go^l  is  a  hidden  Gospel.  Where  it  is  not  so  much  as 
preached,  nor  hath  been ;  where  the  external  dispensation 
of  it  hath  never  come,  there  hath  been  no  application  made 
to  men's  external  sense  by  it.  or  concemmg  it.  This  is 
not  the  direct  intendment  of  tne  apostle  here ;  he  speaks 
to  them  whom  he  supposed  to  have  had  the  Gospel  hi- 
therto, and  at  this  time  to  have  it.  We  are,  in  the  uospel 
dispensation,  actually  applving  ourselves  to  the  consciences 
of  men  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  yet  he  supposeth  the  Gos- 
pel to  be  hid.  It  is  not  hidden,  therefore,  in  that  sense ; 
or  its  being  so  hid,  that  is  here  meant. 

3.  It  may  be  hid  when  it  is  (though  preached)  not  un- 
derstood: and  though  it  be  revealed  to  the  external  sense, 
it  is  not  revealed  to  the  minds  of  men ;  and  so,  though 
there  be  an  external  light,  there  still  needs  an  internal  end, 
to  make  it.  in  the  useful  and  designed  sense,  a  reveal^ 
Gospel.  So  it  often  is,  that  men  mav  sit  very  long  under- 
neath the  dispensation  of  this  Gospel,  and  yet  remain  very 
ignorant  of  the  true  import  and  meaning,  even  of  the  most 
principal  and  noble  part  of  it,  and  which  it  is  of  the  greatest 
concern  for  them  to  understand.  The  frame  and  scheme 
of  Gospel  truth  and  notions,  it  may  have  found  no  place  in 
the  minds  of  many  that  have  long  sat  under  the  dispensa- 
tion of  it.  They  may  have  been  yet  ignorant  (as  the  apos- 
tle speaks  to  those  Cfhristian  Hebrews)  which  be  the  nrst 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,  though  they  had  the  Gos- 
pel long  with  them,  whose  design  it  is  to  acquaint  them 
with,  and  instruct  them  in,  these,  things.  They  may  be 
such  as  the  apostle  elsewhere  speaks  of,  as  are  ever  learn- 
ing and  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  And 
though  they  have  this  Gospel  among  them, — they  have  this 
book  in  their  hands,  yet  it  is  a  sealed  book,  and  they  have 
never  concerned  themselves  to  get  it  unsealed :  thi^  read 
it  and  vet  it  is  sealed ;  they  open  it,  and  yai  it  is  shut ; 
really  shut  up.  If  one  say  to  them,  Understandest  thou 
what  thou  readest  1  they  do  not.  They  hear  the  word  as 
a  tale  that  is  told,  that  passeth  through  their  ears,  but  en- 
ters not  into  their  niinds ;  so  may  things  be  said  to  be  hid 
that  get  not  so  far ;  they  pass  not  the  tegument  or  involu- 
cmm  of  a  dark  mind,  a  olind  mind  that  admits  them  not. 
The  expression  is  of  that  import,  in  reference  to  a  parti- 
cular thmg,  that  our  Saviour  had  been  discoursing  of  to  his 
disciples  often.'  when  he  was  among  them.  It  is  said,  that 
the  saving  dia  not  enter  into  their  minds,  for  it  was  hid 
from  them ;  "  They  understood  not  this  saying,  and  it  was 
hidden  firom  them,  that  they  perceived  it  not,'' Luke  ix.  45. 
The  business  was  what  he  had  foretold  them  of  again  and 
again,  touching  his  own  approaching  sufferings:  it  met 
with  obstructed  minds ;  they  could  not  endure  toliear  with 
that  ear.  There  was'  the  same  sense  latent  with  them  all, 
which  Peter  was  more  alert  and  open  in  owning  and  speak- 
ing: "Master,  favour  thyself^  these  things  shall  not  be 
unto  thee."  They  who  had  so  high  an  expectation  of  his 
temporal  reign  and  kingdom,  such  a  thing  as  this,  though 
he  had  told  it  them  over  and  over,  and  told  them  again,  m 
this  chapter,  upon  his  transfiguration,  or  a  little  after,  that 
such  ana  such  things  he  must  suffer,  such  and  such  things 
should  be  done  to  him,  it  entered  not  into  their  minds, 
they  perceived  it  not.  it  passed  as  water  glides  over  a  rock, 
that  admits  it  not.  And  so  it  is  with  the  greatest  and  most 
important  truths  of  the  Gospel  that  can  be  spoken  about, 
that  can  be  brought  under  their  notice.  Commonly  they 
do  give  them  the  hearing  when  they  come  to  such  assem- 
blies :  they  hear  of  the  lost  undone  state  of  sinners,  as  they 
are  such,  and  that  there  is  reconciliation  to  be  had  by  a 
Redeemer;  but  that  Redeemer  must  and  will  have  the 
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throne ;  have  their  hearts  changed,  and  their  natures  re- 
newed. God's  kingdom  mast  be  set  up  in  their  souls,  and 
in  ila  power  take  place  in  ihem ;  and  sensual  lusts  and  in- 
clinations must  go  down,  be  subdued  and  brought  under. 
Men  hear  such  things,  but  they  do  not  enter  into  their 
minds,  thef  will  not  allow  them  to  sink  into  their  minds ; 
and  so  they  hear  them  as  if  they  heard  them  not.  It  can- 
not be  saia,  they  were  neyer  told  them,  that  they  neyer 
heard  them.  The  first  passage  towards  the  heart,  the  ear, 
there  the  word  goes  through ;  but  at  the  mind,  there,  with 
many,  it  stops.  They  do  not,  that  is,  they  will  not,  bend 
their  minds  and  understandings  to  take  in  so  plain  and  so 
important  things.    And, 

3.  The  Gospel,  it  may  be  hid  from  conscience ;  so,  as 
though  it  do  enter  into  the  mind,  there  it  meets  with  an- 
other obstruction;  conscience  excludes  and  shuts  it  out. 
Many  will  not  allow  themselyes  so  much  as  to  understand 
any  thing  of  it;  as  many,  too,  will  not  allow  them&elyes 
so  much  as  to  hear  it,~keep  quite  out  of  the  hearing ;  but 
if  it  be  heard,  and  if  it  be  understood,  yet  here,  at  this 
third  passage,  which  it  should  haye  to  the  heart,  it  meets 
with  obstruction ;  that  is,  conscience  doth  not  admit  of 
conyiction  about  it,  a  conyiction  of  what  is  to  be  done,  or 
what  bath  been  misdone,  or  unduly  omitted  to  be  done, 
and  what  ia  due  hereupon  in  point  of  yindication  of  the 
jealous  holy  God.  In  tnis  respect,  the  Gospel  may  still  be 
an  unreyealed  Gk)spel ;  that  is,  that  it  doth  not  get  into  the 
consciences  of  men,  so  as  to  strike  them  with  conyiction 
about  these  things,  and  to  make  them  see  and  determine, 
and  pronounce  a  judgment  within  themselyes:  This  ana 
that,  and  the  other  thing,  a  holy  righteous  God  hath  re- 
quired me  to  do,  that  I  might  liye,  is  all  equal,  and  right- 
eous, and  good.  It  is  so  far  an  imreyealed  Gospel  to  ihem, 
that  men  will  not  be  brought  to  see  this,  thougn  it  be  neyer 
so  plain ;  or  again,  to  see  that  what  I  ought  to  haye  done, 
in  order  to  my  being  in  a  reconciled  state,  and  a  safe  and 
happy  state,  towards  God,  I  haye  hitherto  not  done.  I 
haye  not  exercised  repentance  towards  God ;  I  haye  not 
belieyed  on  the  Son  of  God ;  I  faaye  not  come  to  a  coye- 
nant  closure  with  Gk>d  in  Christ ;  one  thing  or  olher,^from 
day  to  day,  hath  shifted  these  important  matters  off: 
though  I  haye  heard,  indeed,  such  and  such  things  should 
be  done,  yet  so  mucn  of  life-time  is  worn  away  with  me, 
and  1  could  neyer  find  the  hour,  the  leisure  time,  when  to 
get  into  a  comer,  to  enter  into  my  closet,  and  shut  myself 
up  with  Gtod,  and  say,  I  am  now  come  to  thee  about  the 
affairs  of  my  soul ;  to  make  oyer  a  soul  unto  thee,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  thine  own  coyenant,  and  there  solemnly 
to  take  hold  of  that  coyenant,  and  giye  up  that  soul. 
"  They  gaye  themselyes  to  the  Lord,  and  unto  us  by  the 
will  ot  (S:>d,*'  3  Cor.  yiii.  So  plain  a  thing  as  this  is,  the 
yielding  themselyes  unto  God,  conscience  will  not  see  it. 
and  be  conyinced,  that  thus  it  ought  to  be :  but  days,  ana 
months,  and  years,  are  worn  out  under  the  Gtospel,  and  so 
great  things  as  these  omitted.  Men  are  continually  called 
upon  to  turn,  that  they  may  liye ;  but  they  neyer  find  a 
time  to  turn.  Tbey  will  not  settle  this  judgment  with  a 
conyinced  conscience,  I  must  break  off  this  course,  or  I 
am  undone :  that  is,  a  course  of  estrangement  from  Gtod, 
a  liying  without  God  in  the  world.  The  Gospel  is,  in  this 
sense,  a  hid  and  unreyealed  Gospel ;  it  doth  not  go  so  far 
as  to  take  hold  of  conscience,  though  conscience  is  applied 
and  appealed  unto,  from  time  to  time.    And  then, 

4.  It  is  hid  from  their  hearts,  and  that  is  another  sense 
wherein  the  Gospel  may  be  an  unreyealed  Gospel,. as  it  is 
not  yet  effectually  discovered ;  or  the  great  tnings  con- 
tained in  it,  are  not  with  a  penetrating  Ti^ht  pierced  into 
the  heart,  which  is  the  thing  the  Gospel  dispensation  doth 
tlnally  aim  at.  As  you  have  it  in  this  yery  context,  the 
thing  designed  is,  that  through  the  ear,  and  through  the 
mind,  and  through  the  conscience,  the  heart  may  be  at  last 
inyaaed,  and  the  light  of  the  Gospel  may  seat  itself  there. 
in  that  yery  centre  of  the  soul,  and  so  there  become  yital 
light,  diffusiye  of  power  and  influence  through  the  whole 
man  \  and  this  is  yet  a  heayier  case,  when  conscience  is 
eonymeed  and  yet  the  hearts  of  men  are  not  struck,  not 
struck  through ;  the  word  doth  not  strike  into  them,  as 
our  Sayiour  said  to  the  Jews :  "  My  word  hath  no  place  in 
you ;"  you  do  not  give  it  a  place,  it  cannot  find  room ; 
there  is  a  resisting  neart,  that  excludes  and  shuts  it  out. 


It  is  in  these  latter  senses  that  the  Gospel  must  be  under- 
stood to  be  spoken  of  as  a  hidden  Gospel  here,  as  the  mind 
understands  it  not,or  as  the  conscience  is  not  conyinced  of 
it,  or  as  the  heart  doth  not  entertain  or  giye  reception  to  it. 
You  find,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  that  the  case  of  the 
Jews  being  spoken  unto,  upon  the  occasion  of  that  compa- 
rison, which  the  apostle  had  been  making,  in  the  whole  of 
that  chapter,  between  the  Mosaical  or  Judaical,  (2  Cor.  iii.) 
and  the  evangelical  dispensation,  he  gives  the  preference 
(as  there  was  cause)  to  the  evangelical  dispensation,  far 
above  the  Mosaical  and  Judaical,  m  this  respect,  that  there 
was  a  clearness  which  went  with  the  Gospel  dispensation, 
which  did  not  accompany  the  Mosaical  one ;  and,  like- 
wise, that  there  was  a  power  and  efficacy  that  went  with 
the  Gospel,  that  went  not  with  the  law.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  tne  foregoing  chapter,  he  discourseth  to  them,  that, 
in  opposition  to  the  former  dispensation,  there  was  a  clear- 
ness of  light  in  the  latter  dispensation.  Whenever  the  law 
was  read  among  the  Jews,  it  was  a  veiled  thing ;  he  refep 
to  that  which  is  a  usage  among  them,  at  this  day,  when 
the  law  is  read,  to  have  a  veil  covering  them,  as  I  have 
seen,  (and  it  is  like  many  of  you  have  seen,)  looking  into 
their  synagogues*,  but  the  apostle,  you  see,  speaks  there  of 
the  veil  on  the  heart :  whicn,  as'  tne  former  doth  import 
opposition  to  the  clearness  and  perspicuity  of  light,  that 
did  shine  in  the  Gospel  dispensation,  tbis  speaks  somewhat 
opposite  to  that  efficacy  and  power  upon  tne  heart,  which 
dia  accompany  that  dispensation  too;  so  as  that  souls 
should  be  transformed  and  changed  by  it,  into  the  image 
and  glory  of  it.  **  We  all  with  open  face,  beholding,  as  in 
a  glass ;''  so  we  read  it,  and  we  read  it  with  disadvantage, 
considering  the  similitude  that  he  had  made  use  of  before ; 
for  the  word  we  read  open,  signifies  unveiled,  he  having 
been,  a  little  while  before,  speaking  of  the  veil.  "  We  all, 
with  unveiled  face,  (so  it  should  be,  to  make  the  matter 
clearer,  though  the  sense  be  the  same,)  behold,  as  in  a  glass, 
the  ^lory  of  the  Lord ;"  bat,  for  that  poor  people,  they  had 
a  veil  not  only  upon  their  faces,  bat  a  veil  upon  their  hearts, 
so  as  that  nothing  should  enter  there.  But  when  it  shall 
turn  to  the  Lord,  the  veil  shall  be  taken  away ;  when  U 
shall,  the  expression  is  impersonal ;  when  there  shall  be  a 
turning  to  the  Lord ;  when  the  season  of  the  general  turn- 
ing of  that  people  to  the  LonL  shall  be,  the  veil  shall  be 
done  away.  And  now  we,  for  the  present,  with  unveiled 
face,  behold,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  are 
changed  into  the  same  image.  And  when  the  Gospel  is 
hid  in  this  sense,  it  is  a  very  dismal  thins: ;  that  is,  that  it 
should  go  through  the  ear,  and  through  the  mind,  and 
through  the  conscience,  and,  after  all  this,  stop  at  the  very 
heart.  A  veil  enwrapping  the  heart,  shuts  it  up ;  light 
shines,  shines  round  about  in  the  external  dispensation, 
shines  into  the  mind,  things  are  competently  understood  ; 
shines  into  the  conscience,  and  that  is  convinced  that  those 
things  are  true  and  right  which  the  Grospel  doth  hold  forth ; 
and  my  practice,  in  reference  thereunto,  hath  been  wrong, 
injurious,  altogether  inexcusable,  and.  Consequently,  un- 
safe ;  and  yet  the  heart  holds  out;  this  last  fort  yet  surren- 
ders not.  is  not  taken ;  the  glory  of  the  Gk)spel  is  not  re- 
vealed tnere,  doth  not  shine  into  the  heart,  so  as  there  to 
take  in  the  glonr  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ;  as 
the' 6th  verse  of  this  chapter  speaks. 

You  may  be  sure,  if  there  be  a  revelation  in  the  last 
sense,  there  is  a  revelation  in. all  the  foregoing  senses.  If 
the  €k)spel  be  thus  revealed  in  the  very  heart,  then  we 
may  be  sure  it  was  in  the  conscience,  it  was  so  in  the  mind 
ana  understanding,  and  it  hath  been  so  in  the  external  dis- 
covery and  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  ear  and  out- 
ward sense.  But  if  it  had  not  been  revealed  in  the  first  of 
these  senses,  it  is  in  none  of  the  rest.  If  you  spefdc  by  way 
of  affirmation,  the  affirmation  of  the  last  implies  the  af- 
firmation of  all  the  former;  if  you  speak  by  wtij  of  nega- 
tion, the  negation  of  the  first  implies  the  negation  of  all 
the  consequents. 

But  as  was  told  you  at  first,  on  this  occasion,  that  it  is 
not  the  hiddenness  of  the  Go^l,  in  the  first  sense,  as  hay- 
ing never  been  heard  and  preached,  that  is  intended 
here ;  but  in  the  latter  sense  it  is  chiefly  meant ;  that  is, 
if  persons  who  hear  this  Gospel,  never  understanding  it ; 
or,  understand  it.  but  are  never  convinced  of  it;  or  are  con- 
vinced of  it,  and  their  hearts  are  never  altered  never  ef- 
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fectually  changed  by  it,— then  is  the  Gospel  a  hidden 
Gospel  to  them  in  the  sense  here  meant. 

^d  so  the  hiddenness  of  the  Gospel  in  the  intended 
sense,  may  be  two-fold ;  or  may  be  considered  under  two 
distinct  notions,  either  as  sinful  or  as  penal. 

1.  As  siufoL  And  in  the  first  sense,  (which  I  hare  told 
Tou  is  not  meant.)  ordinary,  the  Gospel  cannot  be  said  to 
be  hid  in  a  sinful  sense.  Those  that  lire  in  the  remotest 
parts  and  quarters  of  the  world,  it  is  not  their  sin  that  they 
nave  not  the  Gospel,  while  there  was  no  means  or  oppor- 
tunities of  their  ever  haying  it ;  nor  will  it  be  charged 
upon  them,  where  there  was  a  simple  impossibility  of  com- 
ing by  thax  knowledge,  which  the  Gk>spel  contains,  or  is 
the  means  of;  it  will  never  be  imputect  as  their  sin,  that 
they  had  it  not  As  it  is  said  in  reference  to  the  law,  (and 
indeed  by  the  law  there  is  meant  the  whole  revelation  of 
the  mind  and  will  of  God,)  "  They  that  sin  without  the 
law,  shall  be  judged  without  the  law ;  and  so,  they  that 
have  sinned  without  the  Gospel,  shall  be  judged  without 
the  Gospel;  they  that  have  sinned  with  the  law,  shall  be 
judged  by  the  law ;  and  they  that  have  sinned  against  the 
Gospel,  shall  be  judged  by  the  Gospel."  Law  is  there 
taken  in  that  sense,  for  that  revelation  of  the  mind  of  God, 
which  is  superadded  to  natural  light;  "  They  that  have 
sinned  without  this,  shall  be  judged  without  this ;  and  they 
that  have  sinned  under  it  or  against  it.  shall  be  judged  by 
it.^  There  will  be  no  excuse  to  them  from  punishment^  if 
they  have  violated  and  resi^d  that  law  and  light  which 
they  had ;  if  they  go  about  to  excuse  themselves,  any  of 
them  that  way,  I  had  not  an  express  written  law;  wnen 
you  sinned  without  law,  you  shall  suffer  without  law.  It 
will  be  but  a  like  case  with  that  of  the  soldier's  excuse  to 
the  commander,  Pericles,  the  Athenian  ^neral,  when  he 
charged  him  with  a  fault,  and<  asked  him  how  he  came 
to  do  it,  InvUta  feci,  invUus  ergo  pcenms  dabis,  "  I  did 
it  unwillingly,"  and  you  shall,  therefore,  suffer  unwiil- 

But  the  great  ioiquily  is,  or  then  is  the  Gk)spel  hid  in  a 
sinful  sense,  when  men  have  it  amon^  them,  or  may  have 
it,  and  will  not  hear  it ;  or  do  hear  it,  and  never  under- 
stand it ;  that  is,  never  apply  or  set  themselves  to  imder- 
stand  it;  or  receive  no  conviction  from  it,  or  receive  no 
suitable  inqiressiou  on  their  hearts  from  it.  ThuSj  all  the 
while,  is  the  Gk)spel  hid  to  him  by  their  own  ini(}uity,  that 
they  do  voluntarily  make  resisting  efforts  agamst  it,  as 
every  thing  of  sin  must  have  somewhat  of  vdimiarium  in 
it ;  it  supposeth,  that  otherwise,  a  brute  agent  might  be  as 
capable  of  sin  as  a  rational  one,  and  that  cannot  be.  But 
here  lies  the  iniquity,  that  men  might  understand,  and  thev 
will  not ;  might  consider  and  be  convinced,  and  they  will 
not ;  and  there  is  a  natural  faculty  that  should  turn  them, 
even  in  their  very  hearts,  but  there  is  a  sinfal  disinclination, 
and  they  will  not  turn :  for  it  is  the  will  that  is  not  turned : 
*'  You  will  not  come  to  me  that  you  might  have  life."  Ana 
so,  when  the  Gospel  is  hid,  it  is  hid,  not  because  men  can- 
not see,  but  because  they  will  not ;  thev  do  (as  it  were) 
pretend  the  veil;  stretch  forth  the  veil  oefore  their  eves, 
or  bind  it  close  over  their  own  eyes,  hoodwink  themselves 
that  they  will  not  see. 

As  the  case  is  stated  by  the  apostle:  "  Alienated  from 
the  life  of  God,  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them ;  and 
because  of  the  blindness  of  their  hearts,  through  the  igno- 
rance that  is  in  them,"  Ephe^.  iv.  18.  But  what  kind  of 
ignorance  is  thati  See  how  it  is  paraphrased, — it  is  a 
blindness  of  heart, — ^it  is  a  blindness,  because  they  will 
not  see,  a  voluntarv  affected  blindness :  and  this  makes 
the  hiddenness  of  the  Gospel  to  be  so  in  a  sinful  sense, 
for  here  is  vtfkmlarivm  in  the  case ;  the  same  thing  that 
we  find  spoken  in  reference  to  natural  light  in  the  pagan 
world;  that  is,  Uiat  there  was  that  which  mifht  lie  known 
of  God  amoo^  them,  it  was  manifest  in  them,  for  God 
aad  revealed  it  to  them,  or  among  them,  as  the  piarticle 
'here  used  mav signify:  but  they  liKed  not  to  retain  God 
in  their  knowledge,  Rom.  i.  dO— 28.  As  it  there  follows; 
That  knowledge  was  unmteful  to  them,  and  an  unwel- 
come ihin^  to  them ;  ana,  therefore,  they  fence  against  it, 
and  exclude  it  from  among:  them,  what  tney  can.  as  a  man 
irould  keep  off  fire  from  his  bosom ;  such  was  tne  light  of 
God  which  shone  to  them ;  "  Light  shmeth  in  darkness, 
but  the  darkness  will  not  comprehend  it,"  John  ill.  19. 


The  minds  of  men  do  forti^  themselves  against  this  light, 
as  much  as  in  them  is :  so  m  reference  to  Gospel  light  too, 
"  This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the 
worldj"  John  iii.  19.  Here  was  supervening  light,  acccs- 
sarv  light,  come  into  the  world;  "but  men  loved  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil."  And  so 
the  Gosfjel  is  a  hidden  thing  to  them,  because  they  do 
exclude  it,  even  to  the  very  uttermost ;  stop  it  where  they 
can  stop  i^  either  by  not  understanding  it,  or  not  consider- 
ing it,  or  by  not  admitting  conviction  about  it,  or  by  not 
obeying  from  the  heart.    And  then, 

2.  Being  thus  fiur  sinfully  hidden,  it  comes  also  to  be 
penally  hidden  by  a  nemesis^  hidden  by  a  justvindicUii  ye 
will  not  understand,  then  ye  shall  not  understand ;  yon 
will  harden  your  hearts  against  light,  against  grace,  and 
against  the  design  of  the  Gospel,  and  they  shall  be  hard- 
ened ;  that  is,  God  doth  only  say,  "  I  will  let  you  have 
your  own  design ;"  he  doth  harden,  non  periirudo  MUki- 
lamf  sed  nan  impertiendo  graiiam;  as  Austin's  apt  speech 
was  of  old,  to  that  sense ;  you  do  make  it  your  business  to 
harden  your  hearts,  and  fence  and  fortify  Uiem  against 
the  li^ht  and  grace  of  the  Gospel ;  and  since  you  will 
have  It  so,  so  let  it  be.  So  Ions  (it  may  be)  a  contest  hath 
been  driven  on  with  such  souls ;  but  at  last,  God  sees  fit 
to  recede,  to  retire,  to  give  off;  now  you  have  conquered, 
enjoy  your  victory;  these  are  victories,  that  undo  men, 
that  tend  to  their  ruin.  We  are  never  to  suppose,  that  the 
doom  passeth  before  the  desert,  such  a  doom  as  that  espe- 
cially; "Let  them  that  be  filthy  be  filthy  still;  they  thai 
are  unjust  be  unjust  still,"  Rev.  xxii.  "And  wnen  I 
would  have  purged  you,  and  you  would  not  be  purged, 
your  iniquity  shul  not  be  purged  from  you  till  you  £e," 
Ezekiel.  But  when  that  nath  been  persisted  in  long  and 
highly,  as  the  case  was,  in  reference  to  the  old  workl^  it 
comes  to  this  at  last,  "My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive 
with  men,"  Gen.  vi.  3.  God  did  contend  long,  even  by 
his  Spirit,  against  the  wickedness  of  an  apostate  world,  till 
at  length,  a  deluge  and  flood  comes ;  and  a  little  before 
that,  the  determination  goes  forth,  "  My  Spirit  shall  no 
longer  strive  with  man ;"  I  see  men  are  intent  upon 
perishing,  they  will  be  lost,  let  them  be  lost ;  I  have  been 
striving  with  them  so  long,  and  they  wUl  have  that  course 
that  ends  in  perishine ;  my  Spirit  shall  give  them  obstruc- 
tion in  their  way  no  longer.  And  this  was  the  determi- 
nation, at  length,  in  reference  to  that  people  of  the  Jews, 
that  peculiar  people  that  he  singlea  out  from  the  rest 
of  the  world:  he  bore  their  manners  lon^,  he  contended 
with  them  long,  while  they  alwavs  resisted  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  (as  Stephen  tells  them ;)  "  As  your  fathers  did,  so 
do  ye,"  Acts  vii.  51.  Impl3Pin^  this  to  be,  with  that 
people,  an  entailed  war  upon  tneir  posterity,  with  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  you  do  but  keep  up  a  war  against  the 
Divine  Spirit  from  age  to  age,  as  your  fathers  did  before 
you ;  "  Tney  rebelled,  and  vexed  his  Holy  Spirit,  till  he 
turns  and  fights  against  thenf,  and  becomes  their  enemy," 
Isaiah  Ixiii.  9.  But  what  did  things  come  to  in  this  con- 
test, between  the  Spirit  of  Gtod,  and  the  fathers  of  this 
people,- to  whom  Stephen  speaks!  Why,  in  reference  to 
them,  it  comes  at  last  to  that  terrible  doom,  which  we 
have  iii  the  6lh  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  iOth  verse.  All 
that  goes  before  in  tnat  chapter,  is  nothing  else  but  a  ter- 
rible, preparation  for  that  awful  solemnity,  of  pronoun- 
cing this  doom.  .Here  is  a'  glorious  appearance  of  the 
freat  God  in  the  temple,  in  the  very  year  of  King  Uzziah's 
eath,  of  which  yon  may  read  in  the  knoinn  story ;  "  I 
saw"  (saith  the  prophet)  "  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne, 
high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train  filled  the  temple  ;  above 
it  stood  the  serapnims,  each  of  them  had  six  wmgs  ^  with 
twain  he  covered  his  face,  with  twain  he  covered  his  feet, 
and  with  twain  he  did  fly."  One  of  these  seraphims  cry- 
ing to  another,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  QoA  of  Hosts,  the 
whole  earth  is  full  of  thy  ^lory."  Here  is  a  most  mag- 
nificent,  splendid,  and  elonons  appearance ;  and  what  was 
it  fori  What  was  the  design  of  itl  The  prophet  is  called 
forth,  he  is  astonished  at  Uie  sight,  and  cries  out,  "  Wo 
is  me,  I  am  undone^  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts."  Well,  he  is 
fortified,  being  almost  sunk  in  his  spirits  upon  the  terrible 
majestic  glory  of  this  appearance.  One  of  the  seraphims 
flies  to  him,  with  a  live  coal  in  his  hand,  layi  it  on  his 
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moadi,  toacbeth  his  lips,  tells  him  his  iniqnity  is  pumd 
awair.  Well)  what  is  after  all  this  1  Now,  saith  GkmI, 
**  Taou  art  thus  prepared,  I  have  a  message  for  thee  to  go 
ai>oiL"  And  'What  is  that  1  Why,  saith  he,  "  Gk>  and  tell 
this  people,  Hear  ye  indeed,  but  imderstand  not}  see  ye 
indeed,  out  perceive  not ;  malce  the  heart  of  this  people  fat, 
and  their  ear  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes ;  lest  they  see  with 
their  eyes,  and  hear  wifli  their  ears,  and  understand  with 
their  hearts,  and  be  converted  and  be  healed."  This  is  the 
design  of  this  glorioos  appearance,  and  this  solemn  mes- 
sage, aflar  this  aupiust  manner;  a  tning.  that  might  even 
shake  the  foundation  of  heaven  and  earth,  to  have  the  case 
represented  and  in  view,  as  really  it  was ;  and  yon  find 
that  this  very  thing,  this  passage  in  this  chapter,  it  is  with 
the  greatest  awfumess  imaginable  reiterated  again  and 
again  in  the  New  Testament ;  several  times  by  our  Saviour, 
and  at  length  by  the  apostle  Paul,  when  finally  testifjring 
at  Rome  against  that  more  perverse  infidelity  of  this  peo- 
ple, than  ever  he  met  with  among  pagans ;  as  indeed,  it 
was  always  observable  of  them,  they  were  more  high,  and 
hanghtjr,  and  peremptory,  and  malicioas  in  their  unbelief 
Some,  indeed,  (when  the  apostle  had  convened  them 
to|^ther  at  his  dwelling-house  in  Rome,)  believed  the 
thmgs  that  were  spoken,  and  some  believed  not.  '*  And 
when  they  agreed  not  among  themselves,  they  departed,'' 
Acts  xxviii.  25,  26,  27.  After  the  apostle  nad  spoken 
our  word ;  and  it  is  this  terrible  word  repeated  and  recol- 
lected; "Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Isaiah  the  pro- 
phet, to  our  fathers;  Qo  unto  this  people,  and  say,  Hear 
ye  indeed,  but  understand  not.  and  see  je  indeed,  but 
perceive  not ;  for  the  heart  of  tnis  people  is  waxed  gross, 
and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  have 
they  closed;  lest  thej  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and 
understand  with  their  hearts,  and  they  should  be  con- 
verted, and  I  should  heal  them."  This  the  matter  may 
come  to,  conversiop  and  healing  ^  and  I  am  speaking  to 
yon,  to  represent  it  to  yon,  that  it  mav  come  to  this,  on 
purpose  to  prevent  (if  God  wilH  the  other  ever  doing  so ; 
ana  if  it  be  considered  seriously,  and  taken  to  heart,  as 
the  importance  of  such  a  case  doth  require ;  it  will  never 
come  to  this  sad  issue  among  you.  If  there  be  none  of 
you  that  do  bend  your  minds,  and  fortify  your  consciences, 
and  obdure  your  own  hearts  against  the  truth,  and 
against  the  grace,  and  a^rainst  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord, 
things  will  have  a  better  issue  with  you ;  they  shall. issue 
in  things  "  that  accompany  salvation,  though  I  thus  speak," 
Heb.  vl.  9. 
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3  Cor.  iv.  3. 
But  if  our  Chspd  be  hid^  it  u  hid  to  tJUm  that  an  lost. 

We  have  shown  (and  the  matter  is  in  itself  plain)  how 
these  words  relate  to  those  that  go  before;  tnat,  in  as 
much  as  it  is  the  design  of  the  faithful  ministers  of  Christ, 
in  the  course  of  their  ministry,  to  commend  ourselves  to 
the  consciences  of  men  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  that  the 
great  things  that  thev  deal  with  men  aboat,  are  therefore 
supposed  to  be  sucn  as  do  carry  in  them  a  self-recom- 
mending evidence  to  men's  consciences,  as  you  have  heard 
they  do :  that  in  this  state  of  the  case,  things  being  thus, 
if  yet  the  Gospel  do  remain  a  hidden  G^pel,  those  to 
whom  it  is  so,  must  be  lost  souls ;  and  that  is  it,  which  is 
with  us  the  ground  of  discourse  fVom  these  words,  to 
wit, 

Doctrine.  That  the  Gospel  being  hid  to  them,  who 
continually  live  under  it,  is  a  very  sad  token  of  their  be- 
ing lost;  It  was  propounded,  in  speaking  of  this,  to  open 
to  you, 

1.  In  what  sense  the  Gospel  may  be  said,  and  is  here 
meant,  to  be  hid. 

8.  To  show  what  this  bein^  lost  must  mean. 

3.  What  connexion  there  is  between  these  two, — The 
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Gospel  being  hid  to  any,  and  their  being  lost.    And  then 
the  use  will  ensue. 

The  first  we  have  showed  already,  what  is  meant  hereby, 
the  Gospel's  being  hid.   We  are  now  next  to  show  yon, 

3.  What  this  being  lost  doth  signify.  In  general,  it  is 
not  an  external  or  temporal  ruin  that  is  here  spoken  of, 
but  a  spiritual  and  eternal  one :  it  is  the  soul's  being  lost, 
and  lost  for  ever,  which  is  manifestly  the  thing  here 
meant ;  that  being  lost,  which  doth  certainly  ensue  upos 
blindness  of  mind,  infidelity,  and  exclusion  ef  the  light  of 
the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ,  as  the  following  words  show ; 
and  which,  therefore,  shows  that  it  must  be  a  spiritually 
eternal  ruin  that  is  here  meant.  But  that  being  ue  mean- 
ing in  the  general,  we  must  know  thaT  men  may  be  lost 
two  ways  J  that  is,  either  actually^  as  it  is  with  them  who 
are  already  in  hell,  on  whom  the  infernal  pit  hath  already 
shut  its  mouth ;  or  else  as  they  are  liable  and  tending  'o 
such  a  ruin.  And  it  must  be  in  this  latter  sense  that  thev 
are  spoken  of  as  lost  here,  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  a  hid- 
den Gospel.  It  is  spoken  for  the  warning  of  sarvivors. 
and  to  make  such  look  about  them  that  do  as  yet  live 
fruitless  lives,  and  are  unimpressed  under  the  Gospel, 
which  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God  is  fh>m  time  to  time 
preached  to  them.  Aud  nothing  is  more  ordinary,  either 
m  Scripture  or  in  common  speech,  than  to  speak  of  men 
as  lost  who  are  in  visible  tendency  an  to  destruction,  though 
they  are  not  yet  actually  destroyed.  Now  for  this  liable- 
ness  to  be  lost,  or  this  tendency  to  destruction  that  is  here 
manifestly  meant,  and  in  respect  whereof  those  here  spoken 
of  may  be  said  to  be  lost;  that  may  again  be  two-fold; 
that  is,  either  it  maybe  sach  a  liableness  to  destruction  a^ 
is  common  to  the  apostate  children  of  men  as  such :  or 
else  that  liableness  to  destruction  which  is  special  with 
some  more  than  others,  or  as  having  somewhat  peculiar  in 
it  which  renders  their  case  worse  than  the  common  ea5e. 
In  the  former  sense  all  the  apoAate  world  is  spoken  of  as 
lost;  alt  the  apostate  world  that  remains  yet  unreconciled, 
unconverted ;  "  The  Son  of  man  came  to  seek  and  save 
that  which  is  lost,"  Matthew  xviii.  11.  Every  unconverted 
sinner  is  in  this  sense  a  lost  creature.  And  so  indeed  they 
may  be  said  to  be  all  lost ;  (Luke  xix.  10.)  thewhole  apos- 
tate world  yet  continuing  in  their  apostacy  upon  a  double 
account,  1st,  In  wickedness ;  and  2nd,  Under  wrath. 

1st,  In  wickedness.  So  all  unconverted  sinners  are  lost 
creatures,  lost  in  sin :  nothing  is  indeed  more  ordinary 
than  to  speak  of  a  wicked  person  (even  as  he  is  sach^  un- 
der the  notion  of  a  lost  person.  Even  among  pagans  them- 
selves, of  a  very  wicked  man,  a  debauchedT  person,  they 
say  he  is  a  periite  ne^puam^  and  that  he  is  a  man  perdidis- 
simus  moribus ;  a  flagitious  person  is  a  lost  person,  and  the 
word  that  is  ^commonly  used  in  the  Greek  in  profane  au- 
thors (as  you  have  it  used  again  and  a^in  in  Scripture 
too,  Asotos  and  AsDlia)  signifies  one  that  is  lost,  or  one  that 
is  unsaved^  or  cannot  be  saved.  So  all  the  .ungodly  world 
is  lost  in  sm  and  wickedness ;  which  sin  is  death,  began, 
being  in  its  prevailing  power  over  them,  they,  bei]ip>  under 
the  dominion  of  it,  are  dead.  **  To  be  carnally  minded  is 
death,"  that  is,  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  a  camai  mind 
is  death ;  he  is  a  dead  man,  he  is  a  lost  man,  that  is  under 
the  dominion  of  a  mind  habitually  carnal,  not  capable  of 
savouring  divine  things,  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  Rom.  viii. 
5,  C.  **You  hath  he  ^ickened  who  were  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,"  Eph.  li.  1.  who  were  dead,  lost  in  death. 
Death  hath  a  present  and  actual  dominion  over  all  this 
apostate  and  unreconciled  world ;  reigns  over  it  in  con- 
junction with  sin.  That  is  not  to  be  understood  barely  of 
liableness  to  natural  death,  that  is  a  low  diminishing  sense 
of  that  reign  of  death  spoken  of  Rom.  v.  The  restitution 
of  that  life  is  meant  which  was  lost  in  Adam's  transgre5^ 
sion,  by  which  not  only  did  men  become  not  only  mortal 
but  sinful;  not  only  mortal  as  to  their  bodies,  but  sinful 
(and  so  under  death^  as  to  their  souls ;  which  was  also 
the  plain  meaning  or  their  being  all  dead :  *'  The  lore  of 
Chnst  constrains  us,  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  Christ 
died  for  all.  then  we  were  all  dead,"  3  Cor.  v.  14.  A  uni- 
versal death  stretchin?  its  wings  over  all  this  world,  said 
covering  it  with  a  deadly  shade  every  where ;  and  all  were 
alienat^  from  the  life  of  God,  destitute  and  forsaken  of 
the  Divine,  the  vital  presence;  God  departed  and  with- 
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drawn  and  gone,  as  he  is  from  this  apostate  world  yet  xof 
reconciled :  and  so  are  all  said  to  be  lost  in  wickedness, 
perdiu  fufkoim^  as  the  common  phrase  is. 

Sdly,  All  were  lost  in  wrath  too,  or  under  wrath ;  "  The 
wrath  of  Ood  being  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  un- 
godliness and  onrighteoosness  of  men,"  Ross.  i.  17.  who 
hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  as  men  universally  do. 
And  so,  in  this  double  respect,  men  being  generaUv  said 
to  be  lost :  lost  in  sin,  and  lost  under  Divine  wratn ;  the 
phrase  or  their  being  lost  is  so  applicable  to  them  as  the 
like  phrase  would  be  to  any  man  m  this  case,  supposing 
these  two  things  to  concur  in  the  particular  case  of  any 
man;  1st,  That  he  is  a  person  dreadfully  diseased,  that 
some  mortal  disease  is  upcm  him  that  is  likely  to  be  the 
end  of  him  very  soon :  and  Snd,  That  he  is  an  offending 
criminal  besides,  that  he  hath  fallen  under  the  sentence  of 
the  law  that  condemns  him  to  die.  When  these  things 
concar  in  any  particular  person's  case,  that  is,  he  i^  a  most 
dangerously  diseased  person,  hath  a  mortal  disease  upon 
him,  and  that  he  is  under  a  sentence  and  doom  to  die  at 
the  same  time;  who  would  not  sa^  the  man  were  losti 
It  is  a  great  question  whether  his  disease  or  the  halter  will 
despatch  him  soonest.  But  he  is  lost  the  <me  way  or  the 
ether :  so  it  is  with  the  apostate  world ;  they  are  lost  in 
sin ;  this  is  their  disease  which  carries  death  in  it.  "  To 
be  carnally  minded  is  death ;"  these  men  carry  their  own 
death  about  them  wherever  they  go :  and  then  they  are 
under  a  doom  besides ;  that  is,  all  the  impenitent  unbe- 
lieving world  lie  under  a  doom,  under  a  sentence.  **  There 
\s  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit,"  Kom.  viii.  1. 
What  doth  this  imply,  but  that  there  is  condemnation  to 
all  ihe  rest,  onl^  those  are  excepted  from  condenmation 
who  are  in  Christ,  walking  not  after  the  flesh,,  but  after 
the  Spirit  1  all  the  rest  then  are  condemned  men,  dead 
men,  all  lost  1  This  is  one  notion  wherein  those  not  ac- 
tually destrojred,  or  on  whom  the  infernal  nit  hath  not 
already  shut  its  month,  may  yet  be  said  to  be  lost,  as  being 
liable  to  be  lost,  and  as  in  a  visible  manifest  tendency  to 
destruction,  that  being  continually  impendent  and  ap- 
proaching.   But  then, 

Besides  this  common  case  wherein  men  may  be  thus 
said  to  lie  lost,  there  is  somewhat  special  in  the  case  of 
i>ome  that  renders  their  case  far  worse  than  the  common 
case  ;  so  as  that  if  all  may  (in  the  fore-mentioned  respects, 
till  redeeming  mercv  have  taken  place  in  reference  to  them) 
be  said  to  be  lost,  they  much  more,  as  having  somewhat 
in  their  case  much  more  dismal,  much  more  fnghiful,  than 
is  or  can  be  in  the  common  case  of  unreconciled  sinners 
merely  as  such.  You  would  think  the  case  to  be  very 
dismal  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  destroyed  by  vindictive 
flames  that  caught  hold  of  them  from  heaven ;  hell  rained 
down  upon  them  (as  it  were)  out  of  heaven,  fire  and  brim- 
stone and  a  horrible  tempest.  Yet  our  Lord  tells  us  of 
some  whose  case  was  much  more  dismal  than  that  of  So- 
dom and  Gomorrah;  some  that  were  under  his  own 
preaching,  under  his  own  ministry,  from  day  to  day  he 
was  preaching  grace  and  life  amon^  them  in  that  Gospel 
whicn  was  designed  the  savour  of  life  unto  souls.  Many 
that  heard  it  were  surprised  and  admired, "  wondering  at 
the  gracious  words  that  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth,"  Luke 
iv.  And  yet  even  among  these,  there  were  §ome  whose 
case  was  worse  by  far,  and  more  dreadful,  than  that  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  and  it  is  easy  tq  apprehend  in 
preneral  wherein.  I  shall  not  descend  to  particulars  now, 
but  reserve  that  to  a  further  place  afterwards  in  our  dis- 
course. It  is  very  evident  that  amonf  those  that  are  lost 
in  the  sense  and  intendment  that  hath  been  mentioned ; 
that  is,  as  being  liable  to  perish,  and  whose  destruction  is 
approaching  and  impending;  among  these  some  aire  yet, 
though  lost,  recoveiably  lost,  others  are  irrecoverably,  of 
the  common  case  of  the  apostate  world  as  such ;  thougn  it 
be  said  of  ihem  tbey  are  all  lost,  yet  thev  are  recoverably 
lost ;  that  is,  if  you  consider  no  more  than  the  common 
case  as  such ;  for  there  are  proper  apt  means  appointed  for 
recovery  and  salvation  which  may  probably  have  their 
effect  upon  them,  their  blessed  effect,  to  recover  and  save 
them.  And  though  there  be  de^es,  very  different  degrees 
of  danger,  some  may  be  more  m  danger,  some  are  less  so: 
ycc  the  case  admits  of  very  vast  dififorence  when  the  Gospel 


first  comes  among  a  people,  awl  when  it  hath  tag  ood- 
tinued  among  theniL 

(1.)  When  it  first  comes  among  them,  here  are  the  pro- 
per ^>t  means  set  on  foot  for  the  saving  that  which  was 
lost:  the  RedeemM-  approacheth  them^  makes  his  first 
trial  upon  them :  Have  you  a  mind  to  be  saved,  have  you 
a  mina  to  accept  of  a  Saviour,  of  a  Redeemer,  to  put 
yourselves  under  his  shelter,  and  under  his  government, 
which  yon  must  do  at  the  same  tone  1  Here  are  hopeftil 
appearances  in  these  men's  cases.  It  is  true  the  Redeemer 
comes  to  them  as  a  company  of  lost  creatures ;  but  he 
comes  on  purpose  to  propose  to  them  the  certain  means 
and  methods  of  their  being  saved.  And  you  that  now 
have  a  mind  to  fall  in  with  the  Redeemer,  you  majr  have 
him ;  you  must  then  take  him  to  be  yours,  and  give  up 
vonrselves  to  be  his :  and  if  this  agreement  on  your  part 
be  cordial  and  vital,  and  you  are  m  good  earnest  in  it, 
yon  are  safe  in  the  midst  of  danger;  yea,  though  you  live 
m  surrounding  deaths  that  do  ingulf  and  are  ready  to 
swallow  up,  and  are  sure  to  swallow  up  all  that  do  not  so. 
But  consider  here, 

(9.)  That  a  people  amoBg  whom  the  Gospel  hath  long 
continued,  and  it  may  be  with  happy  success  as  to  many, 
many  have  been  gathered  in ;  but  there  are  also  such  as 
yet  stand  out :  they  have  heard  the  words  of  grace  sound- 
ing in  their  ears  often,  which  have  sounded  to  them  like 
a  tale  that  is  tc^d.  All  thai  hath  been  said  to  them  of  the 
Son  of  God's  having  come  down  into  this  world  to  die  a 
reconciling  sacrifice  for  lost  sinners,  that  he  might  bring 
about  union  and  peace  and  friendship  between  the  offend- 
ed Majesty  of  heaven  and  them,  hath  nytde  no  more  im< 
pression  on  them  than  so  many  breaths  of  air  would  do 
upon  a  rock.  Sure  the  case  is  far  worse  with  these  men 
than  the  common  case  of  sinners,  as  such,  can  be  suppos- 
ed to  be.  There  may  be  even  of  these  yet  some  whose 
case  is  not  altogether  desperate ;  we  do  not  know  what 
wonders  the  power  of  grace  may  yet  work,  bnt  there  may 
be  among  these  some  also  that  are  lost  irrecoverably,  upon 
whom  an  irrevocable  doom  is  past ;  so  as  that  repentance 
is  hid  on  both  sides,  both  ttom  God's  eye  and  theirs ;  tkey 
will  never  repent,  and  he  will  never  repent:  they  have  a 
heart  that  can  never  repent,  and  God  hath  passed  his  doom 
tnat  he  will  never  repent.  And  now,  as  touching  this  case, 
that  such  a  case  there  is,  plain  scriptures  put  us  out  of  all 
doubt;  some  that  are  never  to  be  forgiven  in  thu  world, 
nor  in  the  world  io  come.  I  need  not  tell  you  for  what 
crime.  "  All  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  to  men, 
excepting  that  one,  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  shall  never  be  forgiven  in  this  world,  nor  in  the 
world  to  come."  Matt.  xii.  31.  But  I  say  as  to  their  case, 
who  may  be  thus  said  to  be  irrecoverably  lost,  while  they 
are  yet  on  this  side  hell,  whether  it  may  be  known  to  others, 
or  even  to  themselves  that  they  are- so  lost,  I  shall  say  no- 
thing now;  I  have  spoken  my  mind  to  that  verv  pubhcly 
another  way  in  that  book  called"  The  Redeemer's  Tears  ;^' 
and  may  say  somewhat  more  to  it  in  the  use,  before  I  pass 
from  this  subject.  But  that  there  are  some  (I  say)  so  ir- 
recoverably lost,  while  they  as  yet  are  under  the  GJospel, 
is  out  of  all  doubt :  whether  they  can  know  it  or  others 
know  it,  which  is  less  to  be  supposed,  I  shall  say  no  more 
now.  But  concerning  them,  of  whom  this  is  not  to  be 
said  of  them,  that  they  are  irrecoverably  lost,  though  their 
case  be  much  worse  than  the  common  case :  yet  there  may 
be  degrees  in  it  of  greater  and  less  probability  of  their  yet 
being  wrought  upon  to  their  recovery  and  salvaticm.  And 
that  we  shall  come  to  and  consider  by  and  by,  when  we 
speak  of  the  connexion  between  these  two,  the  Gospel's 
ykixkg  hid,  and  their  being  lost. 

But  as  to  the  import  and  meaninir  of  the  phrase  here,  it 
is  plain  it  doth  chiefly  refer  to  the  latter  sort  of  men,  that 
is,  that  are  lost  in  a  worse  sense  than  the  common  ease  doth 
amount  to.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  men^  being  lost 
in  the  common  sense,  can  be  the  thing  here  intended  in 
this  Scripmre,  "  If  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  b  hid  to  tkem  that 
are  Jost  -r  why,  all  are  lost  I  it  must  therefore  be  meant  in 
a  peculiar  sense.  It  is  evident  then  he  doth  not  speak  here 
of  men's  being  lost  in  that  sense  wherein  all  are  lost  by  na- 
ture; but  he  spcAks  of  them  that  live  under  the  Gospel 
and  are  not  yet  recovered  and  saved  by  it,  whether  these 
may  be  said  to  be  recoverably  or  irrecoverably  JoBt,  yen 
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or  no  I  whether  it  be  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  the 
thing  IS  sad ;  and  becaose  the  determination  is  so  very  dis- 
tinct, how  to  bring  a  determining  line  between  those  that 
are,  under  the  Gospel,  lost  irreoorerablj,  and  them  that  are 
lost  recoverably ;  and  since  we  cannot  tell  among  all,  those 
who  belong  to  the  one  rank,  and  who  belong  to  the  other 
rank,  and  it  may  be  no  one  person  can  tell  concerning 
himself,  that  he  doth  most  certainly  belong  to  that  more 
horrid  view  of  such  as  are  lost  irrecoverably ;  therefore 
we  shall  only  take  the  matter  indefinitely  concerning  those 
that  are  lost,  in  a  worse  sense  than  men  in  general  can  be 
said  to  be.    And  so  we  pass  on  in  the  next  place, 

3.  To  show  the  connexion  between  these  two,  the  Gos- 
pel being  hid  and  such  men  being  lost ;  for  I  told  yon  in 
the  doctrine  that  the  Gospel  being  hid  unto  such,  is  a  sad 
token  of  their  being  lost,  that  I  may  state  this  connexion 
to  you ;  you  may  m  the  general  take  this  for  a  ground, 
that  those  are  to  be  reckoned  the  significant  tokens  that  do 
belong  to  the  thing  thev  betoken,  eiUier  as  causes  or  effects 
of  it;  or  whatsoever  tnings  are  connected  with  one  ano- 
ther as  cause  and  effect,  the  one  of  these  doth  significant- 
ly betoken  the  other.  Now  that  connexion  which  there  is 
lietween  these  two,  the  GosDeFs  being  hid,  and  the  soul's 
being  lost,  is  a  connexion  or  cause  and  effect.  And  this 
connexion  may  be  mutual  and  interchangeable;  that  is, 
something  of  the  Gospel's  being  hid,  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  soul's  being  lost ;  and  again,,  the  sours  being  lost  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  Gospel's  being  hid.  And  so  they  may 
change  places ;  they  may  be  alternate,  as  it  were,  in  the 
matter;  they  may  be  mutual  causes  and  effects  to  one 
another,     we  shaU  consider, 

1.  The  connexion  between  these  two  the  former  way, 
that  is,  the  Go8})ers  bein^  hid  being  the  cause  why  thej 
are  lost.  And  if  it  be  hid  it  must  needs  endanger  their 
being  lost  by  a  casual  contribution  that  it  hath  thereunto, 
whether  we  can  say  they  are  recoverably  lost  or  irreco- 
verably ;  the  GJospel's  being  hid  to  them  is  a  cause  of  it,  a 
manifest  cause  or  it ;  if  they  are  at  last  lost,  into  this  it 
most  manifestly  results,  the  Grospel  was  hid  from  them.  If 
it  be  alwajTS  hid  they  are  surely  lost;  if  it  be  so  hid  that 
at  length  the  veil  be  done  away,  it  will  anpear,  that  thdugh 
they  were  lost  they  were  not  remedilessly  lost,  but  upon  a 
two-fold  account  tne  Gospel's  being  hid  must  be  the  cause 
of  the  soul's  being  lost.  1st,  As  the  Gospel's  being  hid 
doth  include  in  it  the  want  of  somewhat  that's  necessary 
to  salvation ;  and,  2ndly,  As  the  Gospel's  being  hid  doth 
include  somewhat  in  it  that  promotes  their  destruction. 
These  two  ways  the  Gospel's  being  hid  is  the  cause  of 
their  soul's  being  lost. 

1.  As  it  carries  in  it  the  want  of  somewhat  that  was 
necessary  to  salvation  is  the  Qospel  hid  to  them,  then  they 
must  want  that  without  which  they  cannot  be  saved  so 
lon^  as  the  Gospel  is  hid  to  them.  The  knowledge  and 
belief  of  Gtospel  truths,  the  acceptance  of  Gospel  offers, 
and  subjection  to  Gospel  commands,  are  things  without 
which  they  cannot  be  saved.  But  while  the  G^pel  is  hid 
to  them,  these  things  must  be  wanting:  they  must  want  the 
saving  knowledge  of  Gospel  truths }  they  must  want  true 
acceptance  of  Gospel  grace  and  offers ;  they  must  want 
entire  and  sincere  obedience  to  Gospel  commands ;  and 
without  these  they  will  be  lost:  these  they  can  never  at- 
tain to  while  the  Gtospel  remains  hid ;  while  it  i&  a  hidden 
Gospel  all  things  contained  in  it  may  be  represented  to 
them,  but  they  are  all  so  many  parables,  they  understand 
nothing  of  the  meaning  of  them;  all  that  is  said  to  them 
is  only  as  a  story  told  to  a  man  asleep,  or  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  and  whereof  there  is  no  more  perfect  sense 
begot  in  their  minds  than  there  is  of  any  thmg  that  yon 
mutter  to  the  ear  of  a  man  asleep.  They  cannot  believe 
what  they  do  not  understand,  and  they  cannot  accept  those 
offers  that  depend  upon  trutns  which  they  do  not  believe; 
and  they  can  never  yield  obedience  to  those  commands 
which  stand  in  conjunction  with  such  offers,  and  their  obe- 
dience and  subjection  therenhto  must  be  in  equal  connex- 
ion with  their  acceptance  of  those  offers.  I  cannot  take 
Christ  to  be  my  Saviour,  but  I  must  take  him  to  be  my 
Lord  at  the  same  time ;  and  he  that  takes  him  to  be  his 
Lord,  doth  it  without  despair ;  but  with  hope  that  he  shall 
be  entertained  by  him,  and  treated  by  him  as  a  Saviour. 
But  nothing  of  this  can  be  where  the  Gospel  is  hid,  and 


while  it  remains  still  a  hidden  Gospel.  So  all  this,  while 
these  souls  do  yet  continue  lost  souls,  even  for  this  very 
cause,  for  this  as  the  cause,  that  the  Gospel  being  a  hid- 
den Gospel  doth  imply  the  want  of  things  necessary  to 
salvation.    But  also, 

2.  The  Gospel's  being  a  hidden  gospel  doth  imply  also 
that  which  manifestly  tends  to  promote  their  destruction. 
And  under  that  heaa  two  things  do  come  to  be  consider- 
ed. Indisposition  on  their  part,  and  provocation  on  God's 
part :  and  both  these  growing  so  much  the  more,  by  bow 
much  the  longer  they  continue  void  of  impression  under 
the  Gospel. 

(1.)  An  indisposition  on  their  part  to  all  the  duty  they 
are  to  do,  and  to  all  the  advantages  they  are  to  use  and 
enjoy  in  order  to  their  salvation ;  they  grow  more  and 
more  indi^)06ed  the  longer  they  live  under  the  Gospel  as 
a  hidden  Gospel.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  their  salvsr 
tion,  that  they  should  exercise  "  repentance  towards  God, 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  But  they  grow  more 
and  more  indisposed  to  these,  by  how  much  the  longer 
they  continue  under  the  Gospel  as  a  hidden  Gospel  to 
them;  and  that  in  several  respects. 

1.  The  great  things  contained  in  the  Gospel  that  should 
influence  mem  hereunto,  they  grow  f^om  time  to  time  less 
and  less  considerable  to  them :  what  should  have  influence 
to  the  turning  of  a  soul  through  Christ  to  bring  him  to  ex- 
ercise "  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  grows  from  time  to  time  leas  considerable. 
These  mighty,  weighty  motives  are  contained  in  the  Gos- 
pel. Sinneii;,  if  thou  dost  not  torn  thou  diest !  If  thou  dost 
not -fall  into  a  closure  with  the  Son  of  God  as  thy  Redeem- 
er, Saviour,  and  Lord,  thou  art  a  ruined  creature  to  all 
eternity.  Lo,  here  is  a  glorious  heaven  before  thee,  that 
will  be  the  reward  of  thy  Gospel  obedience.  Here  is  a 
place  and  stat^  of  torment,  a  fiery  gulf,  a  flaming  hell  be- 
fore thee,  and  in  view  too,  that  must  determine  thy  place, 
and  the  state  of  thy  eternal  torment  and  punishment,  if 
thou  turn  not,  if  tnou  do  not  obey  the  Gospel,  if  thou  be- 
comest  not  a  serious,  penitent  and  sincere  believer,  a  faith- 
ful dutiful  subject  to  God  in  Christ  Here  are  the  great 
considerations  which  the  Gospel  presents  men  with,  to  in- 
fluence their  turning,  their  renovation  and  conversion  to 
God  through  Christ.  Now  the  longer  men  continue  under 
the  Gospel,  while  it  yet  continues  a  hidden  Gospel  to  them, 
the  leas  4o  these  considerations  sienify  with  them  from 
day  to  day ;  because  the  force  of  them  hath  been  spent 
upon  them  (as  it  were)  heretofore,  and  now  they  signify 
little,  still  less  and  less.  Such  considerations  as  these, 
though  they  are  the  weightiest  and  most  important  that 
can  be  ima&^med,  yet  they  have  been  blown  upon ;  and, 
saith  the  obaurate  sinner,  (have  learned  long  ago  to  make 
li^ht  of  these  things ;  and,  what  7  do  you  tell  me  of  these 
thmgs  now  1  These  are  thegreatestthmgsthat  can  be  told 
them,  or  mentioned  to  them.  But  these  things  they  have 
learned  long  affo  to  make  very  little  of,  so  as  they  can  say, 
in  case  you  talk  of  heaven  to  me  now,  pray  what  doth  it 
signify  more  now  than  it  did  ten  or  twenty  years  ago?  Is 
heaven  grown  abetter  thing  than  it  was  seven  or  ten  years 
ago?  and  I  made  light  of  it  then.  And  is  hell  grown  a 
more  terrible  thing  now  than  it  was  seven  or  ten  years 
ago  7  and  I  made  light  of  it  then ;  and,  pray,  why  cannot 
I  as  well  do  so  now  1  These  considerations,  which  should 
have  the  mightiest  power  upon  the  spirits  of  men,  may 
still  signify  less  ana  less,  when  they  continue  long  under 
the  Gospel,  while  it  remains  still  a  hidden  Gospel  to  them ; 
for  these  are  blown  upon,  and  men  have  taught  themselves 
to  make  light  of  them,  and  to  have  them  signify  little  or 
nothing  to  them : — if  you  cannot  speak  to  me  of  somewhat 
greater  than  heaven  and  hell,  eternal  blessedness  and 
eternal  misery,  you  move  not  me,  for  these  things  I  have 
heard  and  made  light  of  lon|:  a^fo.  -  And, 

3.  The  longer  the  Gospel  id  hid,  the  minds  of  men  grow 
the  blinder;  as  if  there  be  no  ability  to  face  the  sun  with- 
out prejudice,  the  longer  you  face  it  the  more  your  preju- 
dice will  be.  There  is  a  way  of  beholding  that  glorious 
light  which  shines  in  the  GKispel  without  prejudice,  and 
with  the  greatest  advantage,  its  beams  being  refracted  as 
they  are  allayed  by  grace ;  and  so  it  is  not  an  amazing 
astonishing  glory,  but  a  cheering,  reviving,  heart-exhila- 
rating glory,  that  shines  through  the  glass  of  the  Gkspel 
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dispensation.  But  if  the  Gospel  be  so  hid  from  men  that 
it  cannot  be  thus  looked  upon,  then  their  minds  grow 
blinder  and  blinder.  The  son  hath  pat  out  their  eyes,  as 
the  God  of  this  world  is  said  to  do  in  the  very  next  verse. 
It  is  a  yery  dreadfol  thing  to  be  struck  blind  with  Gospel 
light ;  but  that  is  the  case  with  many, — Gospel  %ht  strikes 
them  blind,  and  their  minds  grow  less  and  lets  receptive, 
the  longer  they  remain  under  this  Gkspel  without  effect, 
withom  receivmg  the  proper  impressions  of  it.  The  proper 
impression  of  it  would  contemper  the  eye  to  the  object, 
the  visible  power  to  that  glory  that  clothes  the  olnect ; 
but  while  nothing  of  this  is  done,  the  longer  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  shines,  the  less  persjpictiity  there  is  in  the  eye 
of  their  minds,  it  is  less  percepUve,  less  capable  of  taking 
it  in.    And. 

3.  Conscience  is  grown  weaker  |  and  so  they  are  more 
indisposed  to  all  the  duties,  and  the  use  of  the  advantages 
that  are  requisite  to  their  salvation.  Conscience,  it  grows 
ireaker,  and  is  more  debilitated  for  the  doing  its  proper 
office.  The  context  shows  us  plainly  how  the  state  of  tnis 
case  must  be  understood ;  that  is,  that  in  the  ministra- 
tion of  this  Gospel,  they^  whose  work  it  is.  do  apply  them- 
selves to  the  very  consciences  of  men  in  the  sight  of  GKxl ; 
and  that  truth  which  they  preach  carries  in  it  (as  you 
have  heard)  a  self-recommending  evidence  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men.  Hereupon  there  is  a  close  grappling  be- 
tween snch  truth  and  conscience ;  for  they  do  apply  them- 
selves in  the  sight  of  God,  in  preaching  such  truths  to  the 
consciences  of  men,  that  thev  do,  and  that  the3r  must  do ; 
truth  then  is  insinuating,  ana  gets  within;  as  it  must  be 
supposed  to  do  when  it  is  held  in  unrighteousness.  "  The 
wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungod- 
liness and  unrighteousness  of  men,  (Rom.  i.  18.)  who  hold 
the  trath  in  unrighteousness."  They  that  hold  Uie  truth  in 
unrighteousness  do  hold  it;  it  is  ^ot  within  them.  Then, 
1 5ay,  there  is  a  close  and  immediate  grapple  and  tug  be- 
tween trath  let  in,  truth  intermitted,  ana  conscience ;  but 
they  have  got  the  victory.  Truth,  so  far  as  conscience 
receives  it  in,  is  engaged  against  corrupt  inclinations, 
against  vicious  appetites,  agamst  the  carnal  heart  that  is 
averse  and  disaffected  to  God.  Here  lies  the  grapple  be- 
tween truth  in  the  conscience,  and  the  power  of  corrupt 
inclination  in  the  heart.  Well,  vicious  inclination  hath 
got  the  victory;  every  such  victory  makes  the  next  easier ; 
every  former  victory  makes  way  for  a  following  one,  with 
so  much  the  greater  facility ;  and  conscience  having  been 
baffled  once  by  the  power  of  corrupt  and  carnal  inclination, 
can  the  more  easily  be'  baffled  again.  As  you  know,  if 
there  be  two  combatants  engaged  with  one  another  in  a 
very  close  tug  and  grapple,  he  that  is  conquered  and  re- 
ceives the  foil  hath  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  strength,  and 
is  grown  weaker,  and  so  is  the  more  easiljr  thrown  again 
if  there  succeed  another  grapple.  So  it  is  in  this  case, 
when  men  have  once  brought  conscience  to  yield,  when 
they  have  succeeded  so  far  in  the  design  ot  mortifying 
conscience,  further  conquest  is  the  more  easy ;  for  (as  it 
hath  been  Heretofore  told  ^ou  upon  some  occasion)  when 
these  two  are  engaged  a^inst  one  another,  carnal  inclina- 
tion in  the  heart,  and  light  in  the  mind,  or  conscience, 
they  being  opposite  one  to  another,  and  mutually  e.ng[aged 
one  against  another,  the  one  must  die ;  either  conscience 
mnst  be  mortified,  or  corrupt  inclination  must  be  mortified. 
And  whereas,  the  design,  intendment,  and  tendency  of 
Gospel  truth  is  to  enforce  a  mortification  of  corrupt  incli- 
nation, but  the  Gk)spel  is  hid  and  doth  not  prevail  m  order 
thereunto,  then  the  other  part  is  doomed  to  death.  There 
can  be  no  consent,  no  yielding  to  it,  that  corrupt  inclina- 
tion should  die :  then  that  of  course  must  be  yielded  to, 
let  conscience  die ;  if  there  must  be  a  mortification,  let  it 
be  upon  conscience,  and  not  upon  appetite,  not  upon  cor- 
rupt inclination,  let  that  live,  and  let  conscience  die.  And 
so  much  now  is  done  towards  the  killing  and  mortifying  of 
it ;  and  so  it  grows  weaker  and  weaker  still,  by  how  much 
rhe  more  the  resistance  to  a  Gospel  yet  hid  hath  been  con- 
tinaed  and  kept  on  foot.  And  so  the  indisposition  grows 
more  and  more,  the  longer  the  Gk>spel  is  hia ;  and  so  there 
is  so  much  the  more  likelihood  to  be  a  being  finally  lost. 
That  snch  will  be  finally  lost,  are  in  the  way  and  tending 
to  it  apace,  in  the  concurrence  of  such  things  as  do  now 
•  Piwebed  Apia  Itth.  Ml. 


meet  in  their  case :  as  we  would  say  of  a  vessel  in  a  storm, 
and  as  was  said  of  that  wherein  the  apostle  Paul  was,  all 
hope  that  they  should  be  saved  was  taken  away,  Acts 
xxvii.  ao.  No  hope  left  oC  being  saved.  You  may  sop- 
pose  such  a  concurrence  in  such  a  case,  that  there  shall 
appear  very  little  hope ;  here  are  so  violent  storms  upon 
the  soul  that  hath  aboindoned  and  surrendered  itself, 
against  conscience,  to  the  government  of  lust  and  corrupt 
inclination. 

And  here  is  the  Spirit  of  God  gone ;  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  show  more  hereafter.  And  here  is  the  devil  let 
loose  upon  a  man.  *'  In  whom  the  god  of  this  world  bath 
blinded  their  eyes."  Any  one  that  looks  upon  this  endan- 
gered vessel  would  say  the  ship  were  lost,  it  doth  not 
obey  the  helm ;  for  so  the  man  doth  not  whose  conscience 
hatn  no  power  over  him,  doth  not  govern  him ;  she  doth 
not  answer  the  helm ;  she  falls  from  the  helm ;  she  is  lost, 
would  we  say  of  such  a  vessel.  The  storm  is  violent  upon 
it ;  corrupt  inclination  grows  stronger;  God  is  gone,  and 
the  devil  hath  seized  it,  and  taken  possession,  pd  is  put- 
ting out  the  eyes  of  the  poor  creature  as  fast  as  he  can. 
The  man  is  visibly  lost.  We  do  not  know  what  miracles 
Grod  may  work ;  we  know  not  what  h6  nuiy  do,  but  in  all 
appearances  the  man  is  lost. 

There  are  other  thines  to  be  said  concerning  the  growing 
indisposition  upon  sucn  a  soul,  as  to  the  things  that  are 
necessary  to  its  being  saved ;  and  many  things  that  will 
show  the  provocation  grows  on  God*s  part  while  this  in- 
disposition is  growing  on  man's  part.  And,  take  all  to- 
getner,  and  it  seems  a  very  hopeless  case,  if  it  be  not  alto- 
gether' desperate.  Truly  there  is  very  little  hope  left  in 
snch  a  case,  that  they  should  be  saved  at  length  to  whom 
the  Go^l  doth  thus  remain  hid. 


SERMON  X.* 

d  Cor.  iv.  3. 

Butifawr  QospA  he  kid,  His  hid  to  them  that  are  lost, 

I HJLVB  already  opened  unto  you  what  is  meant  by  the 
Gospel  being  hid,  and  what,  is  meant  by  their  being  lost  to 
whom  it  is  so ;  and  shown  you  in  what  peculiar  sense  both 
those  must  be  taken,  different  fVom  what  is  the  common 
case  of  the  apostate  unconverted  world;  that  both  here 
must  be  understood  to  superadd  somewhat  to  that  common 
case,  wherein  men  as  sinners  in  the  state  of  apostacy,  in 
the  most  general  sense  have  the  Gospel  hid  to  them,  and 
are  themselves  in  a  lost  state. 

We  have  from  hence  gone  on  to  show  ^u  the  connexion 
between  these  two,  the  Gospel's  being  hid  and  their  being 
lost ;  and  you  have  heard  the  one  of  these  may  be  spoken 
of  as  betOKening  the  other,  and  so  they  are  manifestly  put 
together  here ;  and  that  these  tokens  lare  most  signincant 
when  the  token  and  the  thing  betokened  have  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  one  to  another ;  that  these  two  may  be 
understood  to  have  that  mutual  and  reciprocal  relation  to 
one  another. 

That  is,  that  the  Gospel  being  hid  may  be  the  cause 
that  such  are  lost  to  whom  it  is  so  hid,  and  their  being  lost 
the  effect ;  and  back  again,  that  their  being  lost  may  be 
the  cause,  and  the  Gospel's  being  hid  the  effect:  and  ac- 
cordingly, with  some  difference  may  this  context  be  under- 
stood, according  to  that  two-fold  sense,  or  reference,  that 
one  of  these  may  have  to  the  other.  Take  the  former  re- 
ference or  habitude  of  these  to  the  other, -and  the  sense 
will  run  thus ;  that  is,  that  since  the  great  things  of  the 
Gospel,  about  which  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  very  con- 
sciences of  men  in  the  sight  of  God,  are  so  very  plain,  and 
do  carry  so  clear  and  convictive  light  with  them,  as  they 
do,  if  yet  the  Gospel  shall  remain  hid  Id  such  as  are  thus 
dealt  with  from  lime  to  time,  their  minds  will  grow,  in  all 
likelihood,  more  and  more  iirdisposed  to  comport  with  the 
design  of  it ;  God  will  pow  more  and  more  displeased, 
his  displeasure  will  rise  higher  and  higher;  their  guilt  will 
grow  greater  and  greater,  and  they  will  be  more  visibly  in 
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danger  of  being  finally  lost }  or,  according  to  the  latter  re- 
ference, the  sense  wiU  be  thoa,  that  the  great  things  of  the 
Gospel  are  of  such  evidence,  and  of  sncn  manifest  import- 
ance, that  the  consciences  of  men  being  applied  to,  and 
dealt  with  from  time  to  time  abont  them,  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable such  things  can  be  hid  to  such  persons  unless  they 
be  lost.  The  matter  is  Otherwise  unaccountable,  why  such 
things  should  not  take  hold  of  men;  surely  they  are  lost 
that  such  things  will  not  fasten  upon  them.  You  know, 
according  to  the  former  reference,  as  beine  hid  is  the  cause, 
being  lost  is  the  efiect:  this  we  have  spoken  already,  and 
showed  you  that  the  Gospel  being  hid  must  be  the  cause 
of  their  being  lost  to  whom  it  is  so ;  both  as  its  being  hid 
doth  exclude  what  is  necessary  to  their  salvation,  and  as 
it  doth  include  what  contributes  to  their  destruction. 

And  now  we  go  on  to  the  other  reference  that  Uie  one 
of  these  hath  to  the  other ;  that  is.  as  beins  lost  mav  be 
the  cause,  and  the  (Gospel's  being  nid  may  oe  the  effect: 
and  it  is  exceeding  agreeable  to  the  design  of  this  context 
to  imderstand  the  matter  so.  We  do,  saith  he,  in  this 
ministry  of  our's  commend  ourselves  to  the  consciences  of 
men  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  is  plain;  and  this  is  our  con- 
stant course.  And  what  1  is  it  a  supposable  thinff,  that 
our  Gospel  should  be  hid  to  them  while  we  do  so  T  How 
can  it  be  1  It  can  be  upon  no  other  account  but  that  they 
are  lost ;  it  must  neecus  argue  and  suppose  them  a  lost 
sort  of  men,  upon  whom  a  Gospel,  so  applying  itself  to 
conscience,  doth  not  fasten,  takes  no  hold. 

But  then,  (will  you  say,)  How  must  being  lost  be  under- 
stood 1  I  have  told  you  already  how  it  must  be  under- 
stood in  this  place ;  you  are  sure  it  cannot  be  that  they 
are  eventually  lost,  or  already  in  hell ;  it  cannot  be  under- 
stood so ;  ana  it  cannot  be  understood  that  they  are  lost  in 
that  sense  that  is  common  to  the  apostate  world,  in  respect 
whereof  the  Son  of  man  is  said  to  nave  come  to  seek  and 
"save  that  which  was  lost.''  But  there  are  two  things 
besides  that  it  may  and  must  mean  in  this  case. 

1.  That  they  are  sinfully  lost ;  they  are  lost  in  sin :  they 
are  lost  in  carnality,  and  that  in  a  deeper  degree  than  is 
common  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  a  greater  and 
more  confirmed  dominion  of  sin  in  them,  in  their  several 
faculties  and  powers,  than  in  the  generality  of  the  uncon- 
verted world,  as  sucn ;  greater,  deeper,  blacker  darkness 
upon  their  minds ;  the  god  of  this  world  (as  it  follows  in 
the  next  verse)  hath  put  out  their  eyes,  hath  blinded  them, 
so  as  they  have  less  light,  less  eye-sight  than  before  they 
had,  (so  It  must  be  understood,)  or  than  men  commonly 
have,  otherwise  there  were  no  peculiar  reason  in  the  case 
why  this  should  be  said  of  them.  But  we  find  it  said. 
If  it  were  to  be  understood  that  the  god  of  this  world  hath 
no  otherwise  blinded  them  than  he  hath  blinded  the  un- 
converted world,  why  should  it  be  said  that  they  are  lost 
more  than  all  others  upon  that  account  1  That  would 
argue  and  be  a  reason  that  all  are  lost  alike,  if  all  were 
blind  alike.  But  he  hath  "blinded  the  minds  of  them 
that  believe  not ;"  he  hath  been  deaiiujEr  with  them  all  the 
while  they  have  been  otherwise  dealt  with  by  another  hand, 
to  be  brought  to  faith ;  he  hath  been  endeavouring  to  con- 
firm them  in  their  unbelief,  and  hath  made  their  minds 
more  blind  than  ever  they  were ;  and  they  are  at  a  remoter 
distance  from  believing  than  ever,  as  that  fascination  by 
which  he  hath  possessed  their  minds,  hath  more  and  more 
taken  hold  of  them.  And  it  must  be  understood  that  they 
are  lost  more  in  heart-sins ;  disaffection  to  the  holy  designs 
of  the  Gospel,  enmity  against  Qod  and  against  Christ  hath 

{)revailed  to  a  greater  height  in  them,  and  so  they  are  lost, 
ost  in  sin.    And. 

3.  ThejT  must  be  understood  hereupon  to  be  lost  under 
deeper  guilt  and  a  heavier  doom,  that  is  (torn  God,  pe- 
nally upon  them ;  so  that  he  hath  been  even  provoked  to 
"  swear  against  them,  in  his  wrath,  that  they  should  not 
enter  into  his  rest  ;'*  as  in  that  Heb.  iii.  11.  quoted  from 
the  95th  Psalm,  that  was  sworn  against  them  that  believed 
not ;  as  it  was  here  in  this  context  said,  the  minds  were 
blinded  of  them  that  believed  not. 

But  this  (ycu  may  say)  is  very  severe.  And  truly  it  is 
so.  But  how  can  we  help  it  1  we  cannot  by  our  thought, 
this  way  or  that,  alter  the  nature  of  things.  They  will  lie 
as  they  do;  but  we  may,  by  a  due. use  of  our  thoughts, 
and  according  to  that  Ught  which  the  Holy  Scriptures 


afford  us,  come  to  understand  things  more  to  advantage. 
And  some  things  I  shall  offer  to  you  that  may  tend  partly 
to  justify,  and  partly  to  mollify,  this  severity.  It  is  indeed 
very  severe,  that  men  under  the  Go^iel  should  arrive  to 
that  state,  to  that  pitch,  to  be  so  far  lost,  as  that  to  suppose 
them  now  to  continue  never  so  long  under  it,  they  shall 
never  be  the  better  for  it.  Let  the  plainest  things  that  can 
be  thought  or  spoken  be  said  to  them,  they  shall  be 
always  hid  to  them,  because  they  are  lost.  A  fearful 
thing  1  But  do  but  consider  a  little  what  I  shall  offer  to 
you,  which  may  have  that  double  tendency,  that  I  spoke 
of,  partly  to  justify  this  severity,  and  partly  to  mollify  iL 
As. 

I.  Consider  this,  that  those  that  are  thus  lost,  hereupon 
is  likely  to  be  still  a  hidden  Gospel  to  them,  let  them  hear 
it  never  so  long,  they  are  like  to  be  never  tne  better  for  it, 
I  say,  consider,  that  if  any  are  thus  lost,  they  were  not 
always  so  losL  This  is  a  thing  that  is  come  upon  thens, 
and  which  they  have  drawn  apon  themselves.  It  must  be 
understood  with  reference  to  a  former  ddiiy  which  they  have 
had,  wherein  the  matter  was  otherwise,  wherein  they  lay 
not  under  that  dreadful  stupefaction,  and  that  heavy  doom 
which  now  will  come. upon  them.  They  had  their  day; 
those  had  so  in  that  95lh  Psalm,  who  are  given  os  for  • 
sort  of  paradigm,  thev  against  whom  God  "  sware  in  his 
wrath  that  they  should  not  enter  into  his  rest."  He  bare 
their  manners  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  as  the  expres- 
sion is,  in  the  7th  of  Acts,  of  dying  Stephen.  There  is 
time  supposed  to  have  been  afforded  to  such  under  the 
Go^l,  to  whom  the  matter  is  come  to  this.  They  had 
their  day ;  those  that  live  within  the  compass  of  that  light 
which  revelation  adds  to  the  common  light  of  natural  rea- 
son, they  have  their  more  special  day,  and  have  always 
had  so.  There  is  a  time,  concerning  which  it  is  said  to 
sinners,  "  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  my  voice,  harden  not 
your  hearts."  He  limits  a  certain  day^  a  certain  now ; 
and  this  is  a  more  critical  now.  There  is  a  more  peculiar 
crisis  of  time  with  such  as  live  under  the  Gospel,  than  is 
with  other  men  that  have  not  that  peculiar  light  which  is 
afforded  to  Uie  church  of  God  in  the  world.  God  did,  in 
a  sort,  connive  at  the  nations  of  the  earth  that  went  every 
one  in  their  own  way,  as  it  is  said  in  the  17th  of  Acts,  did 
overlook  them,  did  not  look  upon  them  with  so  curious,  so 
narrow,  so  inquisitive  an  eye ;  (as  it  were,  speaking  of  God 
after  the  maimer  of  i;aen ;)  "but  now  (saith  the  apostle) he 
commandeth  all  men  every  where  to  repent."  As  that 
Roman  consul,  who,  treating  with  Antiochos,  (who  made 
war  upon  some  allies  of  the  Roman  state,)  demanded  of 
him  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  commonwealth  of  Rome 
to  withdraw  his  forces  fVom  molesting  such  a  place.  Saith 
the  king.  What  time  do  you  allow  me  to  think  of  this,  or 
consider  it  %  He  immediately  draws,  with  a  rod  he  had  in 
his  hand,  a  circle  about  the  kmg,  and  tells  him, — ^Now,  be- 
fore you  stir  out  of  this  circle,  declare  whether  you  will  be 
a  friend  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  or  an  enemy: — 
so  doth  Grod  circumscribe  men,  and  set  them  limits.  Now, 
out  of  hand,  it  may  be  in  reference  to  some  of  us  here  in 
this  assembly ;  the  determination  may  be  now,  before  you 
stir  out  of  this  place.  Declare  whether  you  will  be  recon- 
dled,  or  persist  in  your  enmity  and  unreconciled  state. 
How  many  passacres  of  scripture  do  speak  to  this  sense  I 
"Seek  the  Lord  while  he  maybe  found,  and  call  upon  him 
while  he  is  near ;  let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the 
unrighteous  man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  unto  our  God, 
for  he  will  abundantly  pardon,"  Isa.  Iv.  5,  6.  Now  or 
never;  now  you  have  time  for  it;  it  may  be,  shortly  you 
will  have  none,  nor  any  ever  after.  It  is  a  neat  thing 
which  you  find  in  that  somewhat  parallel  text,  (Luke  xix. 
42.)  our  Saviour  beholds  Jerusalem  with  weeping  eyes,  in 
his  approach  to  it,  being  then  upon  the  opposite  hill,  the 
mount  of  Olives,  between  which  and  that  whereon  Jeru- 
salem stood  there  was  a  valley,  in  which  ran  the  brook 
Itidron;  when  he  was  on  the  opposite  hill,  and  on  his 
descent  of  that,  he  having  a  convenient  view  of  Jerusalem, 
as  it  lay  before  him,  he  weeps  over  it  in  such  words  as 
these,  (mingled  with  tears,)  "  Oh !  that  thou  hadst  known, 
at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  that  belong  to  thy  peace  I 
But  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes."  Tears  intermingle 
with  and  at  length  interrupt  the  words,  and  cause  that 
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apotheosis,  so  as  that  the  senteaoe  was  not  filled  ap.  "  If 
thoa  hadst  known,  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  that  belong 
10  thj  peace."  It  is  filled  np  with  a  more  speaking  silence, 
by  a  suence  more  emphatical  than  words  could  oe, — "  If 
tnon  hadst  known  -"  we  are  only  left  to  conceive  what  had 
been  if  they  had  known  the  things  that  belonj?  to  their 
peace  in  that  their  day ;  "  but  now  they  are  hid  irom  thine 
eves !"  Oh,  how  ternbly  emphatical  is  that  now ! — ^Now 
tney  are  hid.  a  little  while  ago  thej  were  not  hid ;  now 
they  are.  The  curtain  is  drawn  that  creates  ffor  ought 
we  know)  an  eternal  night ;  that  curtain  bein^  orawn  oe- 
tween  the  wretched  soiu  and  that  glorious  light  that  did 
shine  upon  it ; ''  Now  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day 
of  salvation,"  2  Cor.  vi.  1, 2.  There  is  such  a  now,  and 
there  is  another  now ;  wherein  this  now  is  over,  as  in  that 
8  Cor.  vi.  3.  referred  to  that  of  the  prophet  Isaian,  xlix.  8. ; 
supposing  then,  any  to  be  thus  lost,  they  were  not  always 
so  lost ;  toe  case  was  in  this  respect  sometimes  otherwise 
with  them.    And  then, 

2.  Supposing  them  thus  lost,  and  the  Gk)spel  thereupon 
thus  hid,  permanently  hid.  this  must  refer  to  the  former 

8 ro vocation ;  with  many  or  them  God  was  not  well  pleased, 
iej  who  had  that  day  in  the  wilderness,  whose  carcasses 
fell  in  the  wilderness.  \If  our  congregations  be  full  of  car- 
casses, if  there  be  so  many  walking  carcasses  that  fill  our 
streets  from  day  to  day,  God  is  not  well  pleased ;  if  the 
Gospel  be  a  lifeless  Gkispel,  God  is  not  well  pleased,  he  is 
provoked.    But,  further, 

3.  The  causes  of  that  provocation  are  high  and  great,  so 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  think  it  strange  if  the  ef^cts  that 
ensue  have  very  dreadful  severity  in  Uiem.  Let  me  but 
instancy  to  you^  in  some  concurrences  that  do  make  the 
cause  of  such  dLspleasure  and  provocation.    As, 

(L)  That  when  men  let  themselves  thus  be  lost  under 
the  Gospel  by  their  neglect  of  it,  and  their  non-attendance 
to  it ;  they  are  ihe  greatest  things  imaginable  which  they 
did  neglect,  to  which  they  refused  their  attendance,  which 
they  would  not  regard.  When  the  Gospel  did  in  me  first 
age  of  it  begin  to  shed  its  light  upon  the  world,  (though  in 
that  more  wonderful  manner  the  things  were  not  more 
wonderful  than  now,)  you  hear  in  that,  (Acts  ii.  11.)  that 
when  that  gift  of  tongues  was  so  amazingly,  by  miracle, 
first  conferred,  all  the  pieople  in  that  vast  confluence  at 
Jerusalem,  at  that  time,  from  so  many  several  countries, 
each  one  heard  in  his  own  tongue. — What  did  he  hear  1 — 
"  The  wonderful  things  of  God."  The  Gospel  is  not  an- 
other Gospel  from  what  it  was  then ;  it  acquaints  us  wijth 
most  wcmderful  things  still.  This  was  the  ag^vation 
upon  Israel  of  old,  upon  Ephraim ;  "  I  have  written  unto 
them  the  great  things  of  my  law,  and  they  have  account- 
ed them  a  strange  thing,"  counted  them  strange  to  them, 
Hos.  viii.  12.  That  might  have  been  more  commodiously 
expressed  according  to  the  significancy  of  the  word  there 
used,  *'  were  counted  to  them  an  alien  thin^,"  a  foreign 
thing ;  a  thing  thiat  concerned  them  not,  which  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with,  which  they  looked  upon  as  we  used  to 
look  upon  strangers,  men  that  we  never  saw  or  knew  be- 
fore ;  we  look  upon  them  wistly :  so  they  looked  upon  the 
wonderful  thines  of  the  law  of  God,  and  so  those  do  here 
upon  the  wonderful  things  of  the  Gospel ;  whereas  they 
are  great  and  wonderful,  they  should  command  a  man^s 
ears,  and  engi^  the  attention  of  his  n;iind  to  consider  and 
take  notice  of  them;  they  look  upon  )heta  as  strange 
things,  as  alien  and  foreign  to  them,  and  which  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with.  *  This  is  very  provoking,  when  such 
things  are  brought  to  our  notice,  as  "  angels  stoop  down 
to  look  into."  The  descent  of  tne  glorious  Son  of  Grod 
into  the  world,  how  did  it  amaze  the  glorious  angels  above ! 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  7  say  they.  They  look  down 
after  him.  What  is  the  intention  of  this  strange  descent  1 
What  is  it  for  that  the  heir  of  heaven  should  go  down  into 
that  lost,  forlorn,  wretch'cd  world  1  He  that  was  the 
brightness  of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of 
his  person,  is  going  down  to  visit  that  dark  region  of  death. 
What  means  he  there  1  What  would  he  do  there  7  Did 
they  think  he  went  down  to  die  *i  Did  they  think  he  went 
down  to  be  a  man  1  Did  they  think  he  went  down  to  offer 
himself  a  sacrifice  upon  a  tree  for  the  redemption  and 
salvation  of  such  1  When  so  wonderful  things  as  these 
are  made  known :  and  about  these  things  (saith  the  u)oa- 
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tie)  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  consciences  of  men  in  the 
sight  of  ukid ;  We  appeal  to  their  consefences  about  the 
rights  of  the  Redeemer,  and  what  duty,  and  what  homage, 
must  be  owed  to  him  iVom  the  redeemed.  And,  if  our 
Gospel  be  hid  you  are  lost  ^  if  you  will  not  regard  such  a 
Gospel,  though  hi^ving  in  it  so  great  things,  you  must  be 
lost.    And  then, 

(2.)  These  great  things  are  set  in  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion before  men  in  the  clearest  light.  They  are  not  re- 
presented darkly  and  unintelligibly,  and  in  parables ;  but 
the  most  imnoitant  things,  and  those  about  which  they  are 
most  of  all  aealt  with,  are  the  plainest  things,  that  every 
one  that  runs  may  read.  What  1  is  there  so  much  of  mys- 
tery in  "  repentance  towards  CKkI,  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  and  in  loving  the  Lord  our  God  with  all 
our  hearts,  and  souls,  and  might,  and  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves  1  Is  there  so  much  of  mystery  in  these,  that  men 
will  not  regard  the  greatest  things,  and  clothed  vfith  the 
clearest  light  1  What  else  doth  that  mean— We  recom- 
mend ourselves  to  the  consciences  of  men  in  the  sight  of 
God  1  They  are  such  things,  as  every  conscience  of  man 
may  be  expected  to  admit  conviction  about  out  of  hand, 
without  more  ado ;  then,  sure;  if  the  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is 
hid  to  them  that  are  lost.  It  comes  from  hence  that  they 
are  a  lost  sort  of  men,  otherwise  such  things  could  not  be 
hid  from  them.    And, 

(3.  j  They  are  things  that  men  are  dealt  with  about  in 
the  highest  name ;  for,  when  we  come  to  you,  to  deal  with 
you  ahout  these  things,  we.do  not  come  upon  our  own 
errand ;  we  do  not  come  to  you  in  our  own  name ;  but 
the  ministers  of  Uiis  Gospel  are  ministers  of  Christ,  and 
they  eome  to  yon  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  he  hath  ex- 
pressly said ;  "  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me ;  and  he 
that  heareth  me,  heareth  him  that  sent  me."  This  same 
Gospel  dispensation  is  the  ministry  of  the  Son  of  God,  as 
the  case  is  plainly  stated  before  us  in  that  1st  of  Hebrews, 
beginning.  ^*  God,  that  spake  many  other  ways  in  former 
times,  hath  now  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son ;"  and  continues 
speaking  to  us  by  his  Son ;  and  fas  he  represents  the  case 
in  the  next  chapter)  "  How  shidl  we  escape  if  we  neglect 
so  great  salvation,  which  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord, 
and  was  confirmed  to  us  by  them  that  heard  him;- God 
bearing  them  witness  7"  And  afterwards,  in  the  12th  chap, 
and  25th  verse,  "  See  that  ye  refuse  not  him  that  speaketh ; 
for  if  they  escaped  not  who  refhsed  him  that  spake  on 
earth,  much  more  shall  not  we  escajpe  if  we  turn  away 
from  him  that  speaketh  from  heaven."  This  is  said,  when 
we  are  told  that  our  Lord  was  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
on  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  \>n  high ;  as  in  the  3rd  verse 
of  that  chapter,  having  given  an  account  of  our  being  un- 
der this  ministry  of  the  Bon  of  Qod ;  though  we  are  told, 
that ''  he,  havini^  purged  our  sins  by  himself,  he  sat  down 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high ;"  yet  still  we 
are  under  his  dispensation,  and  still  he  is  the  great  Speaker 
to  us ;  so  that  now,  when  any  suffer  themselves  to  be  thus 
lost  under  the  Gospel,  in  their  own  sinful  and  chosen  de- 
ceiving blindness  and  enmity  against  it,  no  wonder  if  it 
be  determined  that  it  shall  be  a  hidden  Gospel  to  them, 
and  they  lie  long  enou^  under  the  dispensation  of  it,  and 
be  never  the  better ;  for  they  have  been  affronting  the 
Majesty  of  the  son  of  Gtod  under  the  dispensation  all  this 
time.  He  that  did  ^ek  and  command  greater  attention, 
and  greater  reverence,  and  greater  subjection  of  spirit, 
9nd  upon  higher  right  and  title  than  when  there  was  that 
terrible  apnearance  upon  mount  Sinai,  that  shook  the 
earth,  and  that  seemed  as  if  it  would  have  put  the  creation 
into  a  paroj^m ;  there  hath  been  a  greater  obligation  to 
the  deep^t  reverence  and  veneration  upon  them.  And 
how  just  is  the  provocation  when  this  Grospel  is  neglected, 
and  men  lose  themselves  under  it,  for  him  to  say  and  de- 
termine this,— Well  now,  as  to  you  it  shall  always  be  a 
.hidden  Gospel !  And  again, 

(4.)  There  is  this  further  in  the  case,  that  these  great 
things  in  that  great  name,  in  that  most  excellent  name, 
have  been  hinted,  not  once  but  often ;  and  often  inculcat- 
ed and  urged  over  and  over  again  in  the  authority  of 
the  same  name.  What  a  mighty  weight  doth  this  add  to 
the  same  load  of  guilt !  and  how  much  matter  doth  it  sup- 
ply to  feed  the  indignation,  to  heighten  the  provocation, 
tliat  such  were  applied  to  firom  time  to  time,  in  a  continued 
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coarse,  for  many  years  together.  "  The  earth,  that  drink- 
eth  in  the  rain  that  comeih  ofl  upon  it,  and  brings  forth 
herbs  meet  for  him  by  whom  it  is  dressed,  receiveth  Mess- 
ing from  Grod :  if  there  be  fruit,  a  blessing  comes  upon  it. 
and  follows  it ;  if  there  be  no  fruit,  nothing  bat  briers  and 
thorns,  then  it  is  followed  with  a  carse,  and  a  dreadful 
corse, — ''  It  is  nigh  unto  cursing,  and  its  end  is  to  be 
bamed,"  Heb.  vi.  7,  8.  "  He  tbut  being  often  reproved, 
hardeneih  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that 
without  remedy,"  Prov.  xxix.  1.  A  fearful  Ihing,  when 
the  gospel  itself  shall  not  be  my  remedy ! — shall  be  de- 
stroyed without  remedy ;  no  remedy  shall  remedy  yopr 
case.    And, 

(5.)  We  most  suppose  the  Spirit  to  have  often  been  at 
work  in  this  time,  and  while  such  things  were  from  time 
to  time  inculcated;  so  it  was  with  the  people  of  Israel ; 
"you  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Actsvii.  He 
was  then  always  striving,  more  or  less,  otherwise  there 
could  not  always  be  a  resistance.  That  is  doing '^despite 
to  the  Spirit  of  ^race,"  Heb.  x.  29.  And  herein  is  the 
greatest  provocation,  as  I  have  told  you  heretofore,  there 
is  a  remarkable  accent  in  that  expression,  "  the  Spirit  of 
grace."  Oh,  that  Spirit  of  kindness,  and  grace,  and 
sweetness,  and  benignity !  to  despite  him,  what  an  high 
provocation  is  this !  When  he  comes  and  touche^  any  of 
your  minds,  and  makes  some  impression  on  your  hearts, 
saith  he,  secfetly  and  inwardly :  "  Sinner,  wilt  thou  yet 
return  1  Hast  thou  yet  no  desire  after  God  Wno  inclina- 
tion to  know  a  Redeemer,  and  chooise  and  close  with  himi 
Now  to  spite  a  Spirit  of  grace,,  when  he  speaks  to  you  so 
kindly,  and  so  sweetly,  and  so  tenderly,^— Oh  suiner^  do 
not  go  on,  and  perish  for  ever  I— here  is  the  veiy  height 
of  provocation.  The  word,  in  the  original,  si^iifif  s  to  m- 
jure  inwardly  the  Spirit  of  grace,  to  make  the  injury  enter 
into  him,  as  it  were ;  it  imports  to  stiug  a  man  to  the  heart, 
to  the  very  soul ;  as  if  it  had  been  said,  voiir  injury  pierceth 
into  that  Spirit  of  grace,  that  Spirit  of  love,  kinoness,  and 
goodness  *,  at  eaters  into  it.  Thus  it  must  be,  when  in  such 
days,  and  at  such  times  as  these,  the  great  things  of  the 
Gospel  are  heard  with  no  effect.    And, 

(6.)  It  must  be  supposed,  conscience  was  in  some  mea- 
sure convinced  at  this  time ;  for  applications  were  made 
to  it  in  the  plainest  cases.  We  have  applied  ourselves  to- 
the  consciences  of  men  in  the  sight  of  God,  saith  the 
apostle.  Aad  now  if  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  that  you  are 
lost.    And, 

(7.)  It  must  be  supposed  too  that  affections  have  bee^ 
stirred  in  some  measure  and  variously ;  there  have  been 
some  desires  enkindled,  and  some  fears  awakened,  and 
some  hopes  and  joys  possibly  raised,  and  some  tastes,  and 
relishes  of  the  sweeiuess  that  is  in  this  Gospel,  and  of  the 
things  contained  therein ;  as  it  is  supposed  ip  rtiat  ^eb. 
iv.  4,  5.  after  all  this,  to.  lose  yourselves  in  darkness  and 
wickedness ;  now  if  the  Gospel  be  hid,  there  is  •  no  re- 
covering such  by  repentance,  as  he  Uiere  afterwards 
speaks.    But, 

(8.)  This  adds  weight  to  all  the  resf,  that  they  were  very 
.ight  mitfters  for  which  men  have  exposed  themselves  to 
this  fearful  los^,  even  of  themselves,  of  their  Very  souls ; 
a  loss  that  nothing  can  recompense,  nothing  can  make  up. 
"  Whait  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  T"  Matt, 
xvi.  26.  What  hast  thou  had  in  exchange  for  thy  soul  1 
The  smallest  matters  imaginable,  the  temporary  satisfac- 
tion of  a  lust.  I  sold  my  soul  (may  one  say)  to  please  my 
fKend.  I  sold  my  soul  ([mt^y  another  say)  foi  the  love  I 
had,  for  the  lust  I  had,  to  a  cup  of  drink.  I  sold  my  soul 
(may  a  third  my)  for  the  pleasure  I  lobk  iL  a  vain  idle 
companion.  These  are  the  things  that  kept  mr  Itom 
closm^  with  God,  uniting  with  my  Redeemer,  and  ifrom 
engaging  and*perslsting  in  the  way  of  life.  0  that  Gk)d, 
and  Chnst,  and  heaven  should  be  set  so  low !  Thou  didst 
break  with  me,  Tmust  the  great  God  say,  and  must  the 
Redeemer  that  -died  for  you  say,)  thou  didst  break  with 
me  for  a  trifle,  for  a  thmg  of  nought  ]  yea-  thou  didst 
prefer  before  me  the  vilest  things,  the  most  oaiou^  things. 
Thou  didst  rather  ehoose  to  be  a  vassal,  a  slave  to  lust, 
d  .^  to  live  under  the  easy  yoke  and  government  of  a 
r  ompasvionate  and  merciful  Redeemer  and  Saviour.  The 
4eformities  of  wickedness  were  more  amiable  in  thine 
*  PreMhtd  Apifl  1Mb,  itll. 


eyes  than  the  beauties  of  holiness.  What  can  be  said  in 
this  case,  when  the  story  comes  to  be  told,  and  the  matter 
is  to  be  represented  just  as  it  is,  that  it  is,  thus  as  you  have 
heard? 

And  that  is  the  third  thing  to  be  considered  in  this  case: 
— That  as  former  provocation  must  have  been  supposed, 
so  that  provocation  must  have  been  very  high  ana  very 
great  upon  these  sondry  mentioned  accounts.  But  then  I 
add  upon  all  this, 

4.  That  if  any  hereupon  be  thus  lost,  (as  you  hare 
heard,)  it  is  only  that  God  hath  retired  from  them,  with- 
drawn ftom  them.  He  hath  not  positively  hurt  them ;  he 
never  put  any  ill  thoughts  into  them,  or  any  ill  dispositi<Bk 
of  mind.  If  it  be  severe  in  itself,  and  dreadful  to  joo, 
that  you  are  now  a  lost  creature,  God  hath  no  hand  in  it, 
otherwise  than  as  he  retired  from  you :  "  Thy  destractiai 
is  of  thyself,  but  in  him  is  thy  help  foundi'^^Host.  xiiL  9. 
He  was  reaay  to  help  thee,  ana  toreave  thee,  thou  only  de- 
stroyed thyself;  he  only  withdrew  that  presence  for  which 
thou  didst  not  care,  that  Spirit  which  thou  'Adst  vex  aad 
grieve ;  that  is  all :  he  never  put  any  ill  thoQgbt  or  incli- 
nation into  thy  mind  and  heart,  thou  destroyedst  thyself; 
he  did  but  say.  These  wretched  creatures  do  not  caxe  for 
me,  do  not  care  for  my  Son,  do  not  care  for  my  Spirit; 
well,  I  will  retire,  I  will  let  them  alone,  1  will  let  them 
have  their  own  way.  He  had  said  to  you,  "  Turn  ye  at 
my  reproof,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  unon  you,  I  will 
make  known  my  words  unto  you ;  i  called  and  ye  refosed, 
I  stretched  out  my  hands,  and  no  man  regarded,"  Prov.  i. 
Well,  I  behold  your  destruction  now.  It  is  not  said.  I  will 
destroy  you,  but "  I  will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  and  mock 
when  your  fear  cometh ;"  and  it  wiU  certainly  came.  God 
tempteth  no  man,  neither  is  he  tempted  by  any ;  but  ereiy 
man  is  "  tempted  when  he  is  led  away  of  nisown  lust  and 
enticed,''  James  i.  14.    And  then  I  woald  add,  lastly-, 

5.  That  although  all  this  be  very  certain,  yet  we  cannot 
suppose  the  apostle  here  to  be  absolutely  aecisive  in  his  | 
jodermem  concerning  the  final  states  of  particular  persons; 
such  may  be  more  lost,  and  in  a  worse  and  more  dreadftil 
sense  lost,  than  many  others  in  the  world,  than  the  genera- 
lity of  the  pagan  world.  But  though  they  are  so,  it  is  not 
for'all  that  determined  that  they  are  so  lost  as  that  thef 
cannot  be  recovered.  And  we  are  surathey  are  not  so  lost 
as  that  they  cannot  be  recovered,  if  they  have  not  sinned 
that  sin  which  cannot  be  pardoned;  ana  which  I  do  in  the 
general  believe  that  no  man  hath  ever  committed,  or  is 
guilty  of,  that  is  afraid  Ife  hath ;  indeed,  ypur  case  is  more 
dangerous  than  before,  which  should  awaken  you  so  much 
thd  more,  because  it  is  dangerous,  and  you  are  upon  ha- 
zardous terms.  They  may  he  said  to  be  lost,  as  being  i 
more  out  of  the  reach  of  tne  ordinary  methods  of  grace,  i 
who  yet  are  not  absolutely  lost,  not  sure  to  be  finally  losu 
And  no  man  hath  reason  to  apprehend  he  is  so  lost,  lually 
lost,  irrecoverably  lost,-  that  comes  once  to  be  solicitous 
about  it.  No,  if  our  GK>d  hath  brought  you  to  oonaider  and 
bethink  yourself^  I  am  in  danger  to  be  lost,  I  know  not 
what  will  become  of  me,  or  of  my  case  at  length,  if  I  that 
have  been  such  a  stranger  to  Gk>d  should  continue  moch 
longer  a  stran^r  to  him ;  if  I  that  have  neglected  to  capi- 
tulate with  the  Son  of  God  should  much  longer  ne^eci  it ; 
I  kfiow  not  what  will  become  of  this,  it  may  be  bitterness 
in  the  end.  '  If  you  be^in  thus  to  consideri  I  hope  the  issue 
will  prove  thus,  that  it  will  be  said  of  you  as  it  was  of  the 
prodigal^son,  "  This  my  30a  was  dead.and  is  alive,  he  was 
lost  but  £5  found."  But  more  to  this  purpose,  (as  I  luure  I 
partly  intimated  already,)  1  shall  speak  in  the  ose. 
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3  Cor.  iv.  3. 

B%aifov,r  Gospel  he  kid^  UiskidU  them  thai  are  I0A. 

Tret  are  lost  souls  ta  whom  the  Gospel  is  a  hidden 
Gospel.    This  (yon  know)  we  have  been  upon  firom  these 
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words ;  and  we  liave  in  this  showed  you  what  i^  meant  bj 
the  GospePs  being  hid,  and  what  in  meant  by  the  sonl^ 
being  lost ;  and  that  both  these  are  to  be  understood  in  a 
sense  peculiar  and  different  fh)m  the  common  case  of  men': 
and  in  what  reference  the  Gospel's  being  hid,  and  their 
bein^  lost,  doth  differ  from  the  common  case,  we  have 
particolarly  shown  yon :  and  have  further  shown  the  con- 
nexion between  these  things,  the  Gospel's  being  hid,  and 
soul's  being  lost,  lo  whom  it  is  soj  the  one  doth  betaken 
the  other,  and  tmy  are  the  most  significant  tokens  which 
have  connexion  with  the  thing  betokened ;  as  causes  and 
effects,  the  one  to  the  other.  I  have  shown  this  is  (he  case 
here:  that  the  (Sospers  heine  hid.  it  is  a  cause  of  the  soul's 
being  lost,  botli  as  it  excludes  what  is  necessary  to  their 
salvation,  and  as  it  inolndes  what  promotes  jlheir  destruc- 
tion. I  have  egaia  showed  you  too,  that  being  lost  may 
abo  be  the  cause  of  the  Gospel's  being  hid ;  and  shown 
how  being  lost  is  to  be  dtken  m  that  ca.se :  lost  in  wicked- 
ness, as  men  more  extremely  wicked  are  said  to  be,  and 
lost  under  a  Divine  doom.  So  they  must  be  understood  to 
be  to  whom  the  Go^l  is  therefor :  hid,  men  given  up  and 
forsaken  of  God,  and  then  the  God  of  this  world  minds 
them. 

And  because  this  appears  very  severe,  therefore  I  did 
by  sundry  considerations  endeavour  partly  to  justify,  and 
partly  to  mollify,  this  seventy;  now  I  eome  to  the  n^e  of 
this  unportant  truth.    And  it  will  be  useful, 

Urn  1.  To  inform  us  of  sundry  truths  thati>y  way  of  in- 
ference may  be  deduced  here.    As. 

1.  That  It  is  no  sufficient  ground  upon  which  any  may 
cooclnde  their  state  to  'be  safe  and  good,  that  they  live 
nnder  the  Gospel :  I  pmy  consider  it.  It  is  not  enough 
hereupon  td  ground  a  conclusion  coneendng  your  good 
and  safe  finaistate,  that  you  Uve  under  the  (iospel.  No, 
though  you  had  apostolical  preachers  among  you,  for  such 
ihese  Corinthians  had*to  whom  this  is  widj  so  much  terror 
spoken.  No,  though  you  had  angelical  preachers,  such  as 
could  speak  to  you,  no|  with  the  tongues  of  men  only,  but 
of  angels:  for  the  Jews  had  that  word  before  that  was 
given  to  tiem  as  a  Grospel ;  fas  (he  apostle  takes  notice, 
Beb.  iii.^  nnto  them  was  the  Gospel  preached,  as  well  as 
tons.  And  their  Gospel  whs  aAied  the  law,  as  that  whole 
revelation  went  under  the  name  of  the  law ;  "  They  that 
have  sinned  without  the  law,  shall  perish  without  the  law." 
In  those  dsys  when  the  law  was  the  more  conspicuous  part 
of  it,  they  had  it  "by  the  ministration  of  angels,  but  they 
kept  it  not,"  Acts  vii.  53.  Nay,  though  it  were  by  the 
most  divine  preacher,  our  blessed  .Lord  himself ;  "  How 
can  we  escape  if  we  neelect  so  great  salvation,  which  be- 
fan  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord  himself  V'  (Hob.  ii.,3^  even 
that  Gospel  was  preached  l^  the  Son  of  God  himself,  and 
as  it  was.  so  was  a  hidden  Gospel  to  many,  and  they  lost 
souls  under  it.  A  man  mav  perish  as  well  under  a  hidden 
Gospel,  as  under  no  Gospel.  And  again, 
.  S.  We  are  to  infer.  That  the.proper  design  of  the  Gospel 
is  the  salvation  of  soids.  If  the  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to 
them  that  are  lost ;  if  it  were  not  hid  they  would  not  be< 
Jo^  that  is  plainly  implied :  but  that  which  hath  no  de- 
sign or  tendency  to  save  would  not  save,  whether  hidden 
or  not  bidden.  But  there  is  no  interveniency  in  this  case 
U>  hinder  a  person's  being  saved  by  the  Gospel,  but  only 
ns  being  hid :  therefore  that  which  would  save  souls  if  not 
hid,Qast  have  an  aptitude  and  designation  to  this  purpose. 
Here  is  nothing  to  binder  a  soul  bemg  saved  by  the  Gospel 
if  it  be  not  hid  >  by  this  you  learn  therefore  that  the  true 
uid  apt  tendency  and  design  of  the  Gospel  is,  to  save 
sools.  How  often  is  it  caUed  by  names  that  signify  so 
much !  "  To  you  i»  the  word  of  inis  salvation  seat,"  Acts 
xiu.  22.  «  After  you  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  Gospel 
01  your  salvation,"  Eph.  i.  13.  "How  ciln  we  escape  if 
ve  neglect  so  CTeat  salvation,  which  first  began  to  be  ipo- 
ken  r  Heb.  u.  3.  What  doth  the  wotda  of  this  Gospel 
^k  V-  -It  sp^s  salvation.  It  is  a  great  matter  to  know 
the  Gospel  W  its  tr«e  name,  and  to  understand  it  accord- 
iD^y:  to  thuik  what  God  hath  sent  among  you,  when  he 
am  sent  hia  Gospel  among  you ;  and  that  which  iaitsend 
and  desien,  ought  to  be  yours  in  attending  it.  The  Goa- 
N  woula  mase  great  and  glorious  work  (I  doubt  not) 
mong  us,  if  it  were  more  generally  come  to  this,  that 
ihe  true  end  of  the  Gospel  were  our  end,  were  convinced 


when  we  come  to  attend ;  how  wouid.it  confound  many  n 
one  if  they  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  end  in  coming- 
to  attend,  and  wait  on  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel !    I  ain 
going  to  such  a  place,  such  an  assemUy,  such  a  church , 
such  a  meeting-house.    Well,  saith  one,  and  what  are  yo' 
going  for  1    I  am  going  to  hear  what  such  a  man  can  say  -. 
I  am  going  to  please  my  fhncy  and  curiosity,  to  gratify  if 
novel  numour.    God  knows  how  few  come  to  such  asseni 
blies  with  that  temper  of  mind  so  as  that  they  can  trul* 
say,  being  asked.  He  that  knows  all  things,  knows  I  go  1 1 
look  after  the  salvation  of  my  own  soul ;  it  is  a  Gospel  oi 
salvation  that  I  go  to  attend  upon,  and  I  go  to  attend  upo  : 
it  as  such,  on  purpose  that  I  may  be  saved,  that  I  ma 
in  this  way  be  working  out  my  own  salvation.    But  wh:  - 
an  affront  is  it  to  the  great  and  glorious  Lord  of  heaTci 
and  e^th  to. pervert  Uie  design  of  this  Gospel.    What  < 
Have  men  noihing  to  play  wiu^  but  sacred  things ;  thin;  • 
that  carry  the  stamp  of  the  authority  and  majesty,  as  we* ' 
as  the  grace  and  goodness,  of  heaven  upon  them  1    i 
there  nothing  else  to  be  trifled  with  but  things  of  that  s;  - 
cred  and  awml  import  1    No  wonder  if  the  Gospel  be  hj< . 
and  no  wonder  if  souls  be  lost  by  multitudes  at  this  rat* . 
But  again, 

3.  We  may  further  learn.  That  while  a  man  lives  undr  • 
the  Gk)spel,  the  ereat  Question  that  depends  concemii..- 
him  is.  Shall  I  hS  sayed,  or  shall  I  be  lost  1  Here  is  tl  : 
great  question  that  depends  concerning  every  one,  aiio 
which  they  ought  to  recount  with  themselves  over  aLi 
over  again.  Here  is  this  case  depending  concerning  mr  -, 
shall  f  be  finally  saved  or  lost  7  Oh  !  what  an  awfi  i 
thought  is  this,  that  every  day  that*  goes  over  my  heac. 
and  every  time  I  go  to  hear  a  sermon,  still  this  qneetioi: 
lies  nnder  consideration :  shall  I  in  the  issue,  or  end  of  my 
course,  be  a  saved  ct  a  lost  man  ?  Sure  at  this  rate  Wc 
should  be  working  out  our  salvation  with  fear  (mid  tren- 
bling ;  nothing  becomes  us  more,  nothing  is  more  suitable 
to  the  state  of  our  ease.    And, 

4.  We  further  learn  hence,  That  men  may  be- lost  on 
this  side  hell.  If  oiur  Grospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  the 
are  lost;  hid  before  they  reach  hell,  whither  no  Gospei 
comes ;  and  so  lost  before  they  reach  thither.  And  theL 
again, 

5.  By  parity  of  reason.  Men  may  be  sayed  on  this  side 
heaven,  as  weU  as  they  may  be  lost  on  this  side  hell.  We 
know  the  great  Emmanuel  was  othe^iae  called  Jesus,  be- 
cause he  should  saye  his  people  from  their  sins.  If  this 
blessed  word  hath  taken  effect  upon  thy  soul,  it  is  sayed ; 
that  is,  it  is  so  far  sayed  now  from  sin,  as  thai  it  governs 
now  no  longer.  Its  empire  is  broken,  its  throne  is  thrown 
down  in  the  soul.  Here  is  salvation  on  this  side  heaven  : 
salvation  is  ^is  day  come  to  this  house,  to  this  soul,  he  is 
already  a  sayed  one.  There  is  inchoate  salvation ;  salva- 
tion begun  that  ascertains  consummate  »lyation,  and  from 
which  that  will  not  be  separated.  The  New  Jerusalem, 
that  glorious  city  that  comes  down  out  of  heaven  from 
Grod;  Aev.xxi. 4.  (supposing  that  be  meant  of  a  state  of 
the  church  of  God  on  earth ;)  the  nations  of  them  that  are 
sayed,  walk  in  it.  As  soon  as  they  enter  into  it,  there 
they  walk  as  sayed  ones.  The  nations  of  the  sawd,  there 
they  dwell,  there  th^y  inhabit  the  city  of  God. 

o.  They  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  not  hid  are  not  lost,  or 
are  of  these  saved  ones ;  if  they  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  hid 
be  lost,  they  to  whom  it  is  not  hid  are  saved.  They  are  in 
this  state  or  Salvation  already.  Oh  1  happy  creatures  and 
blessed  state  thatyou  are  eome  into.  The  Gospel  is  no 
longer  a  hidden  Giospel  to  you,  though  it  is  to  many  a  one 
beside.  With  what  admiration  may  you  say,  "  I  thank 
thee.  Oh  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  when 
such  things  have  been  hid  from  many  a  wise  and  prudent 
one,  thou  nast  reyealed  them  unto  me  !'*  Mart.  xi.  24,  25. 
hast  caused  thine  own  bright  light  to  penetrate,  to  strike 
tlurough  into  my  yery  soul,  to  shine  into  my  heart,  as  it 
follows  In  this  context:  "And  thereupon,  though  I  was  a 
wanderer,  a  stray  and  lost  creature,  tnou  hast  sought  thy 
seryant.  I  went  astray  like  a  lost  sheep;  seek  thy  servant, 
for  r  do  not  fbrget  thy  conamandments,"  Psal.  cxix.  last 
verse.  Thou  hast  sought  thy  servant,  and  found  him  out. 
And  thou  mmt  say  of  thy  soul,  as  the  fiither  of  his  pro- 
digal soni  '*  This  my  soul  l^as  lost  and  is  Ibond,"  Luka 
XT.  last  yerse.    "  We  all  w^t  astray  as  lost  aheep,  and  he 
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bare  the  ioiquities  of  us  all,"  (Isa.  liii.  6.}  that  we  might 
be  recovered  and  saved  at  last.  Oh  yon  that  find  Gospel 
Heht  to  enter  into  your  souls,  bless  Gkxl,  and  admire ! 
The  Gospel  is  not  hid  ftom  me,  I  am  therefore  saved  oat 
of  mj  lost  state. 

But  besides  these  inferences  of  truth,  there  is  a  further 
and  another  sort  of  use  that  I  must  proceed  to. 

Use  2.  It  may  be  (upon  what  hath  been  before  said  in 
opening  the  doctrine  or  this  text  to  you)  some  awakenings 
may  be  upon  the  spirits  of  some,  perhaps  some  mav  have 
been  in  a  going  among  us,  and  may  say  in  their  hearts. 
And  what  is  likely  upon  all  this  to  become  of  me  1  What 
is  my  final  state  like  to  prove  1  Shall  I  be  saved,  or  shall 
I  be  lost  1  I  would  fain  give  some  help  in  this  case,  and 
would  in  order  to  it,  lead  such  into  some  distinction  of 
thoughts,  that  they  may  not  be  confounded  in  their  in- 
quiry. Now  this  inquiry  in  general  may  be  capable  of 
being  formed  into  three  questions.  Either,  1st,  The  mean- 
ing of  their  inquiry  may  be.  Shall  I  be  certaibly  saved  at 
lastl  or,  2ndly,  The  meaning  of  their  inquiry  may  be, 
How  shall  I  do,  certainly  to  know  if  I  am  certainly  to 
be  lost  1  or,  Srdly,  The  meaning  of  their  inquiry  may  be. 
How  shall!  evidence  it  to  myself)  or  have  it  evidenced  to 
me,  that  there  is  any  thing  of  hope  in  my  case  1  That 
going  on  in  the  use  of  prescribed  and  appointed  means, 
things  may  be  brought,  at  length  to  a  happy  issue  1  That 
I  mav  have  such  a  present  view  of -my  ca^,  as  to  judge 
and  think  of  it,  that  it  may  b^  possible  that  I  may  be  saved 
at  last  1 

1.  Now  as  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  supposing  it  to 
be  the  question  of  any  whom  Ghxl  hath  begun  lately  to 
work  on ;  of  any  that  he  hath  begun  lately  to  awaken : — 
then  I  must  needs  say  to  that  question ;  Friend,  you  are 
too  hasty,  you  make  too  much  haste  to  think,  that  when 
God  hath  but  newly  begun  with  you,  you  should  presently 
be  at  a  certainty  that  you  shall  be  saved.  This  may  be 
more  haste  than  good  speed:  When  yon  have  gone  on  a 
considerable  tract  of  time  in  a  serious  endeavour  of  work- 
ing out  your  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling;  and  ^ving 
alidili^nce  to  make  your  calling  ahd  election  sure,  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  put  this  question  Uien ;  it  is  yet  unsear 
sonable  for  3rou.    And  then, 

3.  Supposing  that  the  next  be  the  <}uestion  with  any. 
How  shall  I  know  that  I  shall  be  certainly  lost  7  As  the 
former  question  is  an  unreasonable  one,  this  is  a  vain  one, 
altogether  vain.  If  yt>u. shall  certainly  be  lost,  what  can 
it  avail  you  to  know  that  you  shall  1  or  do  you  think  it  is 
possible  you  should  ever  come  to  know  it  on  this  side 
bein^  in  nell  1  It  must  be  by  some  revelation  from  God, 
mediate  or  immediate;  but  uod  doth  not  use  to  do  vain 
things,  to  reveal  any  thing  to  no  purpose:  and  this  can  be 
to  no  imaginable  purposeT  If  you  snail  certainly  be  lost 
it  can  do  you  no  good  to  foreknow  it;  and  therefore  the 
revelation  of  it  is  not  to  be  expected  from  God  any  ways, 
mediately  or  immediately,  and  consequently  it  is  a  foolish 
vain  question.    But, 

3.  11'  the  question  be.  How  may  it  appear  that  there  is 
any  thing  of  hope  in  my  case,  that  in  tne  use  of  the  pre- 
scribed and  appointed  means,  I  may,  through  the  grace  of 
Gkxl,  possibly  be  saved  at  last!  This  is  a  sober  question, 
and  becoming  a  serious  and  considerate  man,  and  one  that 
hath  a  value  for  his  soul,  and  a  reverence  for  Gkxl,  the 
great  Disposer  of  our  everlasting  soul's  concernments. 
And  therefore  in  reference  to  this  I  would  be  assisting  the 
best  I  can,  and  as  God  shall  enable  me.  And  there  are 
many  things  that  are  to  be  said  to  it.    As. 

1.  That  you  always  ought  to  hope  till  there  be  most  ap- 
parent reason  for  total  despair.  If  there  be  not  a  reason 
for  total  despair,  then  yon  are  under  obligation  to  admit 
of  some  hope;  nothing  is  plainer,  that  a  reasonable  creap 
ture,  capable  of  futurity  and  of  another  state,  he  hath  it  as 
a  law  in  his  nature  to  use  prospect,  ai^d  to  exercise  hope, 
in  reference  to  futurity.  An  d  I  cannot  but  recollect  a  noted 
passage  of  that  Platonic  Jew,  Philo  Judaeus,  "  That  hope 
towards  Gkxl,  in  reference  to  men's  futwt  concernments, 
is  of  the  ve^  essence  of  man ;  and  he  ^  not  to  be  called 
a  van,  a  human  creature,  that  hath  not  hope  in  refer- 
enoe  to  his  future  concernments."  And  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  it:  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  somewhat  else  than 
a  lavish  expressii  n,  for  God  hath  (no  doubt)  contemper- 


ed  the  frame  of  all  his  creatures  to  their  state :  and  tiavisg 
made  man  capable  of  futurity  and  eternity  in  another 
state,  hope  cannot  but  be  an  essentiating  prmciple  in  b^ 
veiy  nature.  And  therefore  it  is  very  unnatural  and  a 
doing  violence  to  ourselves,  to  endeavour  to  take  awajall 
hope  in  reference  to  that  futurity  which  is  yet  before  W 
and  which  you  have  yet  in  prospect.  Yon  ought  to  oope 
while  there  is  no  apparent  cause  of  total  despair ;  for  what- 
soever doth  not  admit  totality,  there  must  be  somevhat 
of  the  contrary,  by  reason  whereof  it  doth  not  so.  There 
can  be  no  ima^able  ground  upon  which  a  man  should 
not  admit  of  a  total  despair^  but  as  there  is  some  hope.  If 
there  were  no  hope,  d^air  would  be  total;  if  there  be 
found  hope,  despair  cannot  be  total.  And  it  is  matter  of 
duty  to  you,  always  to  entertain  and  cherish  some  hope 
when  there  is  no' apparent  reason  fbr  total  despair.  Thai 
I  fore-lay  in  the  fii^place. 

3.  There  can  be  no  reason  for  a  total  despair  while  the 
Gospel  stands  unrepealed;  while  it  is  neither  generally  re- 
pealed, nor  repealed  particularly  as  to  yon.  All  that  while 
the  connexion  remams  between  faith  m  Christ  and  sal  ra- 
tion ;  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  ooly- 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,''  John  iii.  16.  While 
this  Gk)spel  that  makes  this  connexion  between  beliering 
in  the  Son  of  God  and  not  peri;shing,  not  being  Irjst,  but 
being  saved,  stands  unrepealed,  we  have  no  reason  for  total 
despair.  Still  if  I  believe,  I  shall  be  saved ;  if  I  believe 
in  the  Sdn  of  Gkxi,  I  shall  live.  I  have  been  a  vile  crea- 
ture, it  is  true :  a  great  rebel,  not  only  against  the  authority, 
but  against  the  grace  of  Gkxl;  and!  have  deserved  to 
perish  a  thousand  times  over,  and  to  be  given  up  as  lost 
without  remedy.  But  the  Gospel  is  not  yet  repealed  that 
saith.  Whosoever  believes  in  the  Son  of  God  shall  not 
perisn,  shall  not  be  lost,  but  have  everlastins^  life ;  it  i&  not 
repealed  in  general,  nor  shall  be  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
And  what  7  will  any  man  say  it  is  repealed  as  to  himl 
It  is  repealed  as  to  me  1  Pray  show  that  repeal  I  yoo  can- 
not say  that  it  is  repealed  as  to  you,  unless  you  had  a  Bible 
reached  down  fVom  heaven  that  saith,  whosoever  beliereih 
^hall  be  saved,  whosoever  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God 
shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,  except  John 
such  an  one,  or  Thomas  such  an  one,  or  Elizabeth  such 
an  one.  Show  me  such  a  Bible  that  saith  the  Gosoel  is 
repealed  as  to  you ;  though  I  believe  never  so  much  1  shall 
not  be  saved,  I  am  an  excepted  person.  Where  is  the  ex- 
ception 7    Show  me  the  Bible  wherein  is  that  exception. 

Aye,  but  yon  may  say.  It  is  very  true,  I  doubt  not,  that 
if  yet  I  believe  I  paay  be  saved  ;  but  alas !  what  reason  bare 
I  to  hope  that  I  shall  ever  be  brought  to  believe,  crer  be 
enabled  to  believe,  who  have  resisted  the  ^jrace  of  God, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  so  long,  so  oflen,  so  injuriously,  so 
insolently,  as  I  have  done  1  What  hope  is  there  that  I 
shall  ever  be  brought  to  believe  1    I  add  therefore, 

3.  That  there  is  not  only  hope,  nay,  I  may  say  gronnd  of 
confidence,  that  if  yon  believe  yon  shall  be  saved,  but  there 
is  also  ground  of  very  great  hope,  if  you  do  indeed  set  yoor 
.  minds  to  inquire  and  consider  about  this  matter,  that  yoa 
shall  be  brought  to  believe:  For  that  is  the  head  which  I 
lay  down  here  as  the  third  in  order ;  that  all  the  while  the 
command,  the  law,  stands  in  force  as  to  yon,  that  obligeih 
yon  to  believe,  all  that  while  there  is  a  ground  and  rea<!0 
left  yon  to  hope,  that  you  shall  be  enabled  to  believe,  when 
the  evangelical  law  doth  particidarly  oblige  you  amonff4 
the  rest  tnat  live  under  the  Go^l,  to  believe  in  the  SiMi 
of  God.  that  you  may  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life. 
as  much  as  ii  there  were  a  law  made  in  your  case  aloao. 
If  there  were  a  particular  law  made  concerning  yon,  an*^ 
laying  the  charge  upon  you — Do  thou  believe  on  the  Soo 
of  God,  that  thou  mayst  not  perish  but  have  everlastins 
life;  I  say,  yon  are  as  much  obliged  to  believe  on  the  Son 
of  Glod,  as  if  there  were  a  particular  law  made  concemiDg 
yon,  and  none  but  yon,  concerning  yon  alone.  This  i< 
the  command  of  God,  this  is  the  law, "  that  we  believe  on 
him  whom  he  hath  sent,"  John  iii.  33.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  because  there  is  such  a  law  that  obligeth  you  to  be- 
lieve in  Jesus  Christ,  therefore  you  certainly  shall  believe; 
but  it  is  to  be  collected  with  the  greatest  clearness  imagin- 
able, that  there  being  such  a  law  obliging  you  to  believe, 
you  have  reascm  to  hope  you  shall  be  enable  to  believe  if 
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yon  do  seriously  design  the  thing.  Is  it  to  be  thought 
that  Qod  should  come  (as  it  were)  directly  to  you,  that  the 
Bon  of  Gtod  should  apply  himseli  directly  to  you,  sinner ; 
I  charge  thee,  accept  my  Son,  believe  in  my  Son,  take  him 
to  be  thy  Redeemer,  thy  Saviour,  thy  Lord ;  and  that  there 
should  be  no  hope  that  ever  you  should  do  so,  or  that  he 
will  give  yon  any  help  in  order  thereunto  t  This  is  the 
most  unimaginable  thing  in  all  the  world. 

Q:ii£siion,  But  you  may  perhaps  say,  How  shall  I  do  to 
understand  this,  that  I  am  under  obligation  to  believe  on 
the  Son  of  Gk)d,  that  I  may  not  perish,  that  I  may  not  be 
lost! 

Answer.  To  that  I  say,  (that  I  may  leave  this  a  clear  and 
undisputed  thing  in  your  thoughts,)  either  you  must  be  so 
obliged  to  believe  in  the  son  of  Grod,  to  receive  and  take 
him  for  )rours,  your  Lord  and  Saviour,  or  else,  vour  not 
doing  so  is  no  sin.  Now,  where  is  that  person  tnat  dares 
to  produce  himself,  and  say,  I  live  under  the  Qo^^e),  that 
Gospel  is  come  to  me,  whereof  this  is  the  great  fundar 
mental  law,  the  command  of  the  great  Author  of  it,  even 
of  the  God  of  heaven ;  this  is  his  conmiandment,  that  we 
believe  on  his  Son:  bm  it  is  a  eommandment  that  doth 
not  obli^  me  1  Where  is  the  man  that  dares  say,  If  I 
live  an  infidel  under  the  Gos^l  all  the  rest  of  my  time,  I 
am  no  sianer  in  it  %  If  believing  be  not  your  duty,  not  be- 
lieving is  &ot  your  sin.  But  what  1  is  there  any  body  that 
can  say,  or  dare  say,  that  to  refuse  Christ  \a  not  his  sin  1 
Then  to  accept  him  is  duty.  Therefore  doth  this  Gospel, 
still  as  you  live  under  it,  urge  it  on  you  as  a  duty  out  of 
hand  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Son  of  God ;  resifn 
thyself  up  to  him,  put  thyself  into  his  hands,  and  at  his 
feet;  into  his  hands  to  be  saved,  and  at  his  feet  to  be 
subject  and  to  obey  him.  This  the  Gospel  chargeth  on 
you*,  and  while  it  doth  so,  while  it  calls  you  to  repentance, 
and  calls  you  to  faith,  you  have  reason  to  hope  still :  I  have 
God*s  warrant,  why  should  I  not  expect  his  help  1  If  he  calls 
me,  why  shall  I  not  think  he  will  nelp  me,  help  me  to  re- 
peat, and  help  me  to  believe  in  his  Son,  tf^at  I  may  not  be 
finally  and  for  ever  lost  I    And  again, 

4.  Von  can  do  nothing  in  your  circumstances  more 
^leatsing  and  grateful  to  God,  than  to  hope  in  his  mercy; 
thus  to  state  your  case,  I  am  naturally  a  lost  creature,  a 
perishing  creature,  I  have  deserved  to  perish  over  and  over ; 
that  a  Spirit  of  divine  light  and  grace  should  never  visit  my 
soul  more,  or  look  after  me  more;  I  have  highly  deserved 
it;  but  yet  I  have  heard  of  the  nature  of  God,  that  he  is 
immensely  good  and  gracious;  his  name  hath  told  me  his 
nature,  "  The  Lord,  the  Lord  GK)d,  gracious  and  merciful, 
longHsofifering,  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  pardoning 
iniquity,  trangression^  and  sin,"  Exod.  xxiiv.  5.  I  will 
throw  myself  upon  that  name,  I  will  cast  myself  on  lus 
mercy;  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  that;  ana  that,  why 
should  I  stick  to  dot  Now,  I  say,  you  please  him,  you 
please  him  beyond  all  things  that  in  your  circumstances 
yon  are  any  way  capable  of  doing.  The  Lord  takes  plea^ 
sure  in  them  that  fear  him  and  that  hope  in  his  mercy .-^ 
Pleasure  in  them!  Strange  that  any  act  of  an  abject, 
guilty,  impure,  perishing  wretch  should  be  pleasing  and 
grateful  to  the  pure,  holy,  glorious,  ever-blessed  God; 
j  that  he  should  be  pleased  with  any  act  of -mine.  Why,  it 
is  not  as  it  is  yours,  but  it  is  with  reference  to  the  object, 
!  as  it  is  a  thing  suitable  unto  him,  a  tribute  due  to  his  great 
{  and  glorious  name.  It  is  the  best  acknowledgment  you 
can  make  of  his  deity,  of  his  godhead,  of  his  most  excel- 
lent perfect  nature,  comprehensive  of  all  perfection,  but 
wherein  we  are  taught  to  conceive  this 'as  the  most  emi- 
nent, when  we  are  told  that  God  is  love.  Here  is  a  poor 
creature,  as  insolent  as  he  hath  been,  (saith  God,)  as  proud, 
as  full  of  enmity  and  malignity  against  me,  now  I  see  he 
comes  to  acknowledge  me  to  be  God,  that  is,  acknow- 
ledgetl.  me  to  be  merciful,  infinitely,  immensely  mercifhl, 
beyond  limits  merciful,  beyond  expressions  merciful.  He 
takes  pleasure  in  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy.  Now  (saith 
he)  ihey  give  me  my  due.  now  they  acknowledge  me  to  be 
Goid,  that  they  wil^  yet  hope  in  my  mercy.  Remember 
all  tikis  while  that  it  is  hope  that  I  am  encouraging  you  to, 
withoat  security;  you  have  reason  to  hope,  butyou  have 
no  reason  to  be  secure,  no  more  that  he  hatli  who  in  a  battle 
encompassed  with  thousands  about  him  alive  yet,  yet  alive, 
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but  still  deaths  are  flying  about  him  as  thick  as  hail.  Yon 
have  reason  to  hope,  but  no  reason  to  be  secure ;  but  if 
you  hope,  you  do  the  most  grateful  thing  to  God,  you  pay 
him  the  most  pleasant  grateful  tribute  that  such  an  abject 
creature  as  any  of  us  is  capable  of  rendering  to  him ;  you 
give  him  the  proper  glory  of  the  Deity,  boundlessly  good 
and/gracious,  ricn  in  mercy.  This  is  to  own  him  to  be 
Qod,  to  own  him  to  be  infinite,  to  own  that  his  ways  do 
as  far  exceed  your  ways,  and  his  thoughts  your  thoughts, 
as  east  and  west,  and  heaven  and  earl[n,  are  asunder,  Isa. 
iv.8,9.    Again, 

5.  Know  that  it  is  not  for  yon  to  prescribe  limits  to  the 
exercise  of  this  merey,  it  is  not  for  you  to  set  bounds  to  it. 
If  God  limit  himself,  and  any  way  signify  that  he  hath  done 
so,  so  be  it;  but  that  he  hath  no  way  signified.  But  it  is 
great  insolency  for  any  of  us  to  talk  of  limiting  him ;  to 
say,  so  far  the  patience  of  God  shall  extend,  and  no  further ; 
beyond  such  a  sermon  he  will  never  give  me  one  niinnte's 
a^ition  to  the  day  of  grace.  It  is  not  for  yon  to  limit 
him;  if  he  limit  himself,  you  have  nothing  to  say  to  that, 
but  that  he  hath  never  told  you  he  hath  done,  or  will  do, 
in  reference  to  your  ease.  But  I  would  have  you  to  be 
possessed  with  the  apprehension  how  uncreaturely  a  thing 
It  is  for  any  of  us  to  take  upon  us  to  limit  God,  and  set  a 
day  to  the  exerdse  of  his  patience,  his  sparing  merey,  his 
bounty,  and  his  saving  merey.  If  you  ao  rigntly.take  up 
this  matter,  you  will  understand,  that  there  is  in  despair 
the  highest  presumption.  There  is  not  in  any  thing  higher 
presumpticm  than  there  is  in  absolute  despair.  If  yon 
allow  yourselves  absolutely  to  despair,  and  say,  Qod  will 
never  look  after  my  soul;  then  nothing  renaias  to  me  but 
to  abandon  it  to  perish.  I  say,  you  cannot  be  guilty  of  a 
higher  presumption  than  doth  lie  in  this  despair;  for  it  is 
for  you  to  take  upon  you  to  limit  God,  to  measure  God; 
you  take  upon  you  hereby  to  determine  what  infiniteness 
can  do,  and  what  it  cannot  do.  This  is  very  bold  pre- 
sumption. This  is  most  uncreaturely  arrogance ;  for  you 
to  taike  upon  yon  to  set  God  his  limits  and  bounds.  No; 
say  I  will  always  wait,  and  always  hqpe,  let  him  defer  as 
long  as  he  pleas^ih ;  but  let  me  lie  a  prostrate  creature  at 
his  foot,  still  in  fears,  and  tears,  and  tremblings;  though 
it  be  till  I  perish,  I  will  perish  in  this  posture,  rather  than 
etrer  to  say  he  cannot  help  me,  he  will  not  save  me ;  it  will 
not  consist  with  the  limits  of  his  patience  and  bounty  to- 
wards a  poor  wretch  to  save  me.  Take  heed  of  saying  so. 
There  is  high  presumption  in  this  despair. 

There  are  many  other  things  behind. 


SERMON  XIL^ 

2  Cor.  iv.  3. 
B^  if  OUT  Gospel  be  hid. 

We  have  the  use  in  hand  of  this  terrible  word ;  sundry 
inferences  of  truth  we  recommended  to  you  fVom  it ;  and 
proceeded  to  other  uses,  wherein  the  design  was  to  speak 
suitably  to  the  case  of  awakened  souls  among  us,  that  have 
made  kno'wn  their  case,  and  their  solicitous  sad  thoughts. 
We  have  had  regard  to  this  great  inquiry.  What  shall  we 
do  that  we  may  understand  our  own  case,  and  how  mat- 
ters are  like  finally  to  issue  with  us?-^Shall  we  be  saved, 
or  shall  we  be  losti  And  several  things  were  spoken  to 
that  which  wis  stated  as  a  sober  question ;  which  answers 
were  general,  and  more  fundamental  to  what  was  to  ensue. 
And  those  things  be^ng  forelaid,  we  shall  now  go  on  to 
give  some  characters  that  may  be  distinguished  somewhat 
of  the  state  of  persons  under  the  Gospel ;  so  as  that,  if  they 
be  found,  will  give  ground  of  hope :  if  they  be  not  found, 
it  will  administer  much  ground  of  fear. 

But  here  you  must  take  the  matter  thus:  that,  fot  such 
characters  as  those  which  I  shall  mention,  the  discerning 
of  them  actually  upon  yourselves  is  never  intended  so  to 
encourage  your  hope  as  if  no  apprehension  of  dangefshould 
still  remain;  yon  are  not  to  hq>e  without  apprehension  of 
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'langer;  and  if  such  characters  areliot  found,  yoa  are  not 
:o  fear  without  apprehension  of  remedy;  because  (as  hath 
been  told  you)  the  design  is  not  to  tell  you  who  shall  cer^ 
■  ainly  be  saved,  or  who  certainly  lost;  but  only  to  show 
virhat  cause  there  is,  or  may  be,  of  more  or  less  ^ope  or 
tear,  in  reference  to  the  final  issue  of  things  wuh  yoo. 
Ana  so, 

].  It  gives  much  ground  of  hope  when  any  do  find  in 
themselves  a  formed  desire  of  understanding  distinctly  the 
lerms  of  life  and  death ;  when  any  would  fain  know  upon 
what  terms  they  may  expect  to  he  saved  or  perish  in  the 
final  issue  of  things;  when  they  do  not  desire  to  be  unac- 

3uainted  with  the  true  tenor  of  the  Gk»pel  as  touching 
lese  matters;  but  accurately  to  know  wnat  is  required, 
that  thej  may  live,  and  escape  the  wrath  that  is  to  come. 
That  hiddenness  of  the  Gkspel  that  is  in  connexion  with 
the  being  lost,  is  with  those  with  whom  it  hath  this  fatal 
event,  a  chosen  thing,  a  voluntary  thing;  it  is  hid  by  an 
afifected  blindness  of  heart.  Men  are  blind,  as  being  un- 
willing to  see,  Ephes.  iv.  18.  "  If  thou  hadst  known, 
even  thou,  at  least,  in  this  thy  day.  the  thii^ps  that  belong 
to  thy  peace;  but  now  they  are  hia  iVom  thme  eyes."  if 
thou  hadst  known ;  it  is  plain,  that  that  not  knowing  was 
fimlt^,  inasmuch  as  ^eir  being  afterwards  hid  was  penal ; 
and  it  could  not  be  faulty. but  as  being  voluntary, — ^that 
they  did  not  desire  to  know  the  things  of  their  peace; 
whoever  of  yoo  can  avow  it  before  the  gteat  Searcner  of 
hearts,  and  speak  it  to  him  as  the  sense  of  your  souls, 
"Lord,  thou  that  Imowest  all  things,  knowest  that  I  do 
desire  to  understand  what  the  tenor-  and  import  of  that 
rule  is  by  which  souls  are  to  live  or  die  for  ever ;  I  desire 
to  understand  it  as  it  is,— not  to  have  it  disguised  to  me, 
— ^not  to  have  it  misrepresented,  according  as  the  foregoing 
expressions  are;  wherein  the  apostle  protests  against  the 
disguising  of  the  word,  and  clothing  of  things  with  spe- 
cious false  colours ;  but  approving  and  commending  them- 
selves in  the  manifestation  of  the  very  truth  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  9  Oor.  iv.  1,  3.  They  (I 
say)  that  can  avow  this  have  ground  of  hope ;  and  they 
that  would  not  have  it  so,  they  are  persons  to  whom  the 
Gospel  is  hid,  and  are  lost,  as  t£e  series  of  discourse  shows. 
You  have  much  cause  to  hope  God  will  drive  things  to  a 
good  issue  with  you  at  length,  if  you  do  seriously  desire  to 
nnderstand  his  mind  in  the  Gospel,  wkat  it  doth  determine 
concerning  the  way  of  saving  sinners ;  which,  if  they  take, 
they  are  saved ;  if*^  they  do  not,  they  are  lost.  When  tiiis 
is  your  sense,  "  For  thy  name's  sake  lead  me  and  guide 
me ;  show  me  thy  way,  I  would  fain  walk  in  thy  truth !" 
But  for  such  as  desire  only  to  have  smooth  thmgs  said 
unto  them ;  and  if  the  true  aoctrine  of  the  Gospel  will  be 
terrible ;  if  it  will  look  with  an  unfavourable  aspect  upon 
my  vicious  inclinations, — Let  me  never  hear  it.  If  any  say 
to  God,  "  Depart  from  us,  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of 
thy  ways ;"  (Job  xxi.  14.)  "  Cause  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
to  cease  from  among  us,"  Isaiah  xxx.  11.  They  say  to  the 
prophets,  Prophesy  not;  we  do  not  desire  to  have  that 
oright  light  stand  so  directly  in  view  before  our  eyes ;  oh, 
might  it  cease !  oh,  might  it  disappear !  This  is  a  dread- 
ful token ;  a  very  dreadful  token ;  and  if  any,  mpre  than 
others,  are  in  danger  of  being  lost  under  the  Gospel,  these 
are  the  men.  They  that  receive  not  the  love  of  the  truth 
that  they  miffht  be  saved,  (their  spirits  could  by  no  means 
comport  witn  the  truth.)  are  given  up  that  they  might 
perish,-4hat  they  "  might  be  damned,"  2  Thess.  ii.  10, 11. 
Andj 

It  IS  very  hopeful  where  there  is  a  great  sense  of  remain- 
ing ignorance ;  when  any  do  think  very  meanly  of  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  of  those  great  and  importaht 
things  01  God,  that  do  concern  souls  so  very  nearly.  Agur 
is  brought  in  saying,  "  I  am  more  brutish  than  any  man, 
and  have  not  the  understanding'of  a  man ;"  ^Prov.  xxx.  3.) 
when  there  is  a  very  humble,  self-abaan^  opuion  taken  up 
and  maintained  of  our  own  meanness,  blmoness,  and  dark- 
ness,, the  great  imperfection  and  aefectiveness  of  our 
knowledge  in  the  most  needfbl  thin^.  This  looks  very 
hoptiftilly;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a  very  dreadful 
tonen,  when  any  think  themselves  so  wise  that  they  need 
be  taught  no  more.  There  is  mpre  hope  of  a  fool  than  of 
such  a  one,  that  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit;  he  seems 
marked  out  for  destruction,  that  thinks  he  is  so  well  ac- 


<^uainted  with  all  the  great  secrets  and  mysteries  of  god- 
Imess  that  he  needs  no  further  instruction ;  and  tbereopon 
despises  and  hates  it.  "  He  that  hateth  instruction  sbA 
die.^'  They  are  plain,  peremptory  words ;  and  nothing  is 
in  the  nature  of  tne  thmg  of  a  more  destructive  tendency. 
As  the  moralist  said,  MM  pervenitsent  ad  savientiam^  ^. 
many  mif  ht  have  attained  to  wisdom  if  they  had  not 
thought  they  had  attained  to  it  already.  So  many  might 
have  attained  tu  the  saving  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ, 
If  they  had  not  thought  they  had  already  attained.  Again, 
3.  It  is  a  very  hopeful  token,  when  there  is  any  percep- 
tion of  knowledge  growing  in  these  ^eat  things;  when 
we  can  apprehend  that  li^ht  doth  come  in  by  the  appointed 
means;  that  God  hath  shmed  into  our  heart,  as  itfollovs 
in  this  context:  "If  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them 
that  are  lost;  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded 
the  minds  of  them  that  believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the 
glorious  Gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  shoold 
shine  unto  them ;"  but "  God.  who  commanded  the  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  snined  into  our  hearts,"  2  Cor. 
iv.  5, 6.  That  is  a  sign  then  the  Gospel  is  not  quite  hid,  if 
some  beams  of  light  be  darted  in,  oe  injected.  If  foa 
find  there  is  an  increase,  it  is  to  be  increased  with  "  the  in- 
crease of  God,"  as  the  apostle's  expression  is;  (Colos.  ii. 
190  ^^^  ^^  ^  divine  knowledge  that  we  are  speaking  o( 
the  *'  Imowledgte  of  the  Rlory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesns 
Christ."  And  it  is  to  tnem  that  do  observe  themselves  a 
perceptible  thing,  and  a  thing  to  be  perceived  with  pleasure, 
when  there  is  an  increase.  How  grateful  is  the  appuisc, 
the  first  arrival  of  any  new  beam  of  light,  any  nev 
thought;  when  the  mind  comes  to  be  more  and  more 
opened,  and  things  let  in  upon  it,  which  it  is  of  concern- 
ment to  it  to  understand  ana  know.  And  do  but  consider, 
such  of  you  as  are  more  solicitous  about  the  state  of  your 
case,  and  what  islike  to  be  the  final  issue  of  things  with  yoo: 
You  have  lived  a  considerable  time  under  toe  Gospel; 
and,  what,  have  you  gained  no  acquaintance  with  the 
great  contents  thereof?  There  are  many  things  discoTered 
concerning  the  state  of  man  by  nature,  do  yon  understaDd 
nothing  of  them  1  Do  you  not  know  that  he  is  a  degenerate 
creature,  that  he  hath  a  blind  mind,  a  corrupt,  depraTed 
heart  1  That  he  is  wrapped  up  in  guilt,  and  eiposed 
thereupon  to  divine  displeasure  1  It  reveals  much  of  a 
Redeemer;  do  you  understand  nothing  of  that?— who 
this  Redeemer  is,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  the  brigfamess 
of  his  Father's  glory,  the  heir  of  all  things;  that  he  came 
into  this  world,  took  hiunan  flesh,  and  died  a  sacrifice  for 
sini  Do  not  you  understand  this?  and  that  herenpoQ 
God  is  well  pleased  with  him  for  his  righteousness  sake, 
that  Divine  justice  acquiesceth,  expects  no  higher,  no  other 
sacrifice?— That,  whereas  there  must  be  a  great  change 
wrought  in  the  tenop^  of  men's  spirits  to  make  them  capa- 
ble of  the  duty  of^time,  and  the  felicity  of  eternity;  an 
Almighty  Spirit  is  obtained  by  the  blood  of  that  sacriiicr, 
that  it  should  go  forth  to  do  this  great  work  upon  the  soals 
of  men ;  so  that  you  are  not  to  l>e  left  hopeless,  strugelmt; 
in  your  own  impotence  to  attempt  and  undertake  (as  it 
were)  a  new  creation  in  your  own  souls;  but  that  Spirit 
will  be  given  to  them  that  ask  it,  and  yon  may  draw  in  m 
influences  as  so  much  vital  breath.  These  things  the 
Gospel  acquaints  you  with ;  and  do  vou  understand  nothioi: 
of  them  ?  Hath  no  light  come  in  by  all  this  discovery  ail 
this  while  ?.  Indeed  it  is  a  fearful  token  where  there  is  no 
knowledge  by  long-sitting  under  the  Gk)spel;  when  anr 
man's  case  doth  admit  it  to  be  said  of  them,  theV  are  "  em 
learning,  and  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  f 
a  sort  of  persons  marked  out  for  separation  from  God  and 
all  good  men ;  from  such  turn  aside;  such  as  hare  a  foim 
of  godliness,  but  deny  the  power  of  it;  (2  Tim.  iii.  7.^  and 
are  "ever  learning,  but  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth ;"  it  is  a  people  of  no  understanding,  "  there  fort 
he  that  made  them  will  not  have  mercy  on  mem,  and  he 
that  formed  them  will  show  them  no  favour ;"  (Isaiah  xxrii- 
11.)  for,  (as  hath  been  said,)  ignorance  under  the  Gospel,  of 
that  it  hath  made  necessary  to  be  understood,  and  done  in 
order  to  salvation;  it  is  most  voluntary,  and  therefore 
comes  to  be  nunished  by  the  Gospel's  being  hid,  and  their 
being  lost,  it  they  finally  prove  to  be  sa  And  again, 
.  4.  It  yet  will  look  well  and  hopefully,  if  you  find  that 
you  have  a  real  value  for  the  Gospel ;  if  you  esteem  highly 
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of  it ;  if  joa  consider  it  as  the  "  word  of  life/'  as  the  Gkxs- 
pel  of  your  salyalion ;  and  if  snch  notions  as  are  ^v'en  yon 
of  it,  and  under  which  yon  are  taught  to  conceive  of  it, 
have  recommended  it  to  you,  and  you  look  upon  it  as  a 
sacred  and  venerable  thing ;  if  you  do  not  come  to  hear  a 
sermon  as  if  you  were  to  hear  a  storv  told  you ;  to  hear  the 
word  of  God  as  a  tale  that  is  told ;  but  the  word  of  it  re- 
commends itself  to  you  as  a  majestic  thing,  as  carrying  a 
divine  stamp  and  impress  upon  it ;  if  you  be  in  any  measure 
awed  by  it,  so  as  to  tremble  at  the  divine  word, — ^this  is  a 
most  comfortable  character  where  it  can  be  found.  It  is 
towards  such  that  God  is  looking  with  favour,  when  anv 
come  and  sit  trembling  under  his  word.  He  will  not  look 
with  slight  and  despismff  eyes  upon  such ;  he  looks  upon 
them  with  indulgence  and  a  favourable  regard/Isaiah  Ixvi. 
2.)  and  you  may  look  upon  it,  that  he  is  in  the  way  with 
you,  whUe  you  find  that  disposition  in  your  own  spirits  to- 
wards his  word.  That  he  may  reckon,  I  will  speak  to  such, 
and  not  be  disregarded  in  what  I  say.  If  there  be  not  so 
pleasant  a  relish  of  divine  truths;  if  yet  there  be  an  awe 
of  them ;  though  they  do  not  appear  amiable  to  you,  if  yet 
they  appear  awful  and  majestic ;  and  you  consider,  when 
you  attend  upon  Gk)spel  dispensations,  you  have  to  do  with 
oivine  things ;  apd  vou  consider  the  word  that  you  do  hear, 
not  as  the  words  of  men,  but  as  they  are.  indeed,  the  words 
of  God ;  there  is  hope  in  this  case :  this  ixath  a  good'aspect, 
looks  promisingly  towards  a  good  issue.  But  when  liie 
Gospel  itself  is  looked  upon  aJ$  a  contemptible  thing,  as 
much  regard  would  be  showed  to  a  fable ;  this  is  of  most 
dreadful  import ;  when  the  very  means  of  our  salvation  is 
come  into  contempt  with  us,  as  they  that  in  a  dangerous 
sickness  are  brought  to  despise  the  only  proper  remedies 
that  can  be  thought  of,  as  capable  for  recovering  them,  and 
saving  their  liv^,  this  is  a  aangerous  token.    Again, 

5.  It  looks  hopefully,  if  you  find  that  the  intention  of 
your  mind  is  much  engaged  in  hearing  the  word ;  it  is  a 
natural  consequent  of  your  having  aw&l  thoughts  of  it.  of 
your  esteeming  hij^hly  of  it  as  a  divine  revelation;  that 
which  should  be  immediately  consequent  hereupon  must 
be  a  very  earnest  intention  of  spirit  in  hearing  of  it,  to 
attend  it  as  that  wherein  my  very  life  is  concerned ;  t-he 
word  saith,  '*  Hear,  and  your  souls  shall  live,"  Isa.  Iv.  3. 
Thereupon  you  must  say,  I  will  hear,  that  my  soul  may 
live.  Ix  this  be  your  design  in'hearing,  it  is  very  hopeful 
indeed,  that  you  are  not  likely  toljc  lost  under  the  Gospel. 
If  ihis  be  the  temper  of  your  minds,  I  come  to  hear  that 
my  soul  may  live ;  and  so  you  watch  ever?  word ;  you  ob- 
serve and  bend  the  strength  of  your  minds,  as  much  as  in 
yon  is,  to  attend  and  listen  to  what  you  hear  ;  as  the  eyes 
of  the  assembly  are  said  to  be  fastened  on  our  Lord  when 
he  took  the  book  of  God,  and  ejcpounded  and  opened  it  to 
them,  Luke  iv.  20.  But  if  there  be  no  attention  in  hear- 
ing ;  if  persons  come  to  such  assemblies  as  these  to  see,  or 
help  to  make  a  show  only,  to  see  a  reed  shaken  with  the 
wind ;  if  this  be  your  errand,  you  come  to  please  your 
fancy,  or  you  come  because  you  do  not  else  know  what  to 
do  with  so  much  time ;  yon  do  not  know  how  to  employ 
an  otherwise  waste  hour,  and  therefore  go  to  this  or  that 
church  or  meeting,  (as  it  happens,)  throw  yourself  inhere 
or  there ;  this  is  of  very  threateniug  impbrt.  If  this  temper 
of  mind  should  continue  with  you,  it  looks  as  fatally  as 
any  can  be  thought ;  that  a  man  will  be  lost  under  that 
G<x>pel  at  last  which  he  never  regards,  to  which  he  gives 
no  attention.  It  may  be,  you  are  not  at  leisure,  your 
thoDghts  are  otherwise  taken  up ;  as  it  was  with  Ezekiel's 
hearers,  "  They  sit  before  thee  as  n^y  people,"  (Ezek. 
xixiii.  31.)  and  with  their  mouths  they  show  much  love ; 
(wiih  their  countenances  they  do,  they  carry  the  appear- 
ance and  show  of  those  that  come  out  of  love  to  my  wor- 
ship, and  to  exercise  devotedness  to  me;)  but  their  hearts 
go  aher  their  covetousness ;  their  heart  was  wandering  all 
ihe  while.  I  do  not  speak,  in  this  case,  of  the  incursion, 
the  surprising  incursion,  of  vain  and  unsuitable  thoughts, 
the  wanderings  which  we  sincerely  6ind  and  set  ourselves 
against,  and  cannot  totally  hinder ;  but  I  speak  of  letting 
our  spirits  at  liberty  to  wander,  keeping  tnem  under  no 
restraint,  letting  our  thoughts  rove  for  such  an  hour  or 
two  totgether,  when  we  are  to  be  attending  to  things  that 
concern  the  life  and  death  of  our  souls.  This  is  a  very 
(lj<<maJ  token,  wheresoever  it  is  to  be  found.    If  it  be  thtis 


usuaUy  with  any,  none  more  likely  to  be  lost  under  the 
Gh>spei  than  such.    And  again, 

6.  It  looks  hopefully,  if,  so  far  as  you  have  understood, 
and,  by  earnest  attention  from  time  to  time,  come  to  know 
the  true  meaning  and  import  of  the  Gospel,  and  what  the 
terms  of  life  and  death  for  souls  really  are ;  you  do  there- 
upon desire  to  have  your  hearts  wrought  op  to  those  terms ; 
and  there  is  no  wish  entertained  with  you,  that  you  give 
harbour  to,  that  the  tenor  of  the  whole  Oospel  were  other- 
wise than  it  is;  you  do  not  desire  that  the  terms  of  life 
and  death  should  be  brought  down  to  a  compliance  with 
your  inclinations;  but  you  desire  your  hearts  may  be 
wrought  up  to  them :  and  say,  Do  not  make  me  a  Gospel 
like  myself,  but  maire  me  like  the  Gospel.  Is  that  your 
sense  1  It  looks  very  encouragingly ;  I  would  take  this 
Gospel  just  as  it  is ;  I  find  it  requires  the  receiving  Christ 
Jesus  as  a  Saviour  and  as  a  Lord ;  I  am  willing  it  should 
be  thus;  I  do  not  desire  there  should  be  any  change  to 
gratify  any  ill  inclination  of  mine  in  this  tenor  of  the  (jros- 
pel.  I  find  it  forbids  all  manner  of  sin ;  and  reigning  sin, 
under  the  severest  penalty;  that  wherever  it  reigns  it 
dooms  too.  I  submit  to  this  state  of  the  case ;  I  desire  tu 
have  every  thing  of  sin  down,  not  to  be  in  dominion.  It 
may  be,  there  are  some  fainter  desires  of  this  kind  having 
place  where  a  real  thorough  work  is  not  yet  wrought.  But 
It  is  well  there  is  so  far  a  tendency  towards  it;  that  you 
are  right  in  your  aims  and  designs,  and  that  you  have  the 
true  mark  before  your  eye;  that  is.  to  have  the  great  and 
proper  impression  of  the'Gospel  inwrought  into  your  souls, 
and  they  made  agreeable  to  it ;  and  that  you  do  not  wish 
to  have  a  Gospelformed  on  purpose  to  be  more  agreeable 
to  you.  When  once  a  soul  is  transformed  into  the  like- 
ness and  image  of  the  Gospel ;  this  is  it  that  doth  most 
certainly  characterize  it  for  heaven  and  eternal  glory. 
You  have  "  obeyed  from  the  heart  that  form  of  doctrine 
which  was  delivered  unto  you,"  (or  into  which  you  have 
been  delivered,  as  that  may  be  read,  Rom.  vi.  H.)  this  is 
to  have  that  "  fruit  unto  holiness"^  habitually  first,  the  end 
whereof  will  be  ''  eternal  life,"  as  it  follows  in  ine  same 
chapter :  and  while  you  are  aiming  at  this,  and  tending 
to  this,  the  matter  carries  a  very  hopeful  aspect  with  it. 
As  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  dreadful,  when  that,  what- 
soever wit  and  skill  any  have  more  than  others  is  all  em- 
ployed this  way,  to  wrest,  and  torture,  and  mis-shape  the 
rule  by  which  their  present  practice  is  to  be  measured, 
and  by  which  Gtod's  final  jodgment  is  to  be  measured  con- 
cerning them.  "When  the  Gospel  is  not  to  transform  you, 
but  you  to  transform  the  Go^el;  yoii  would  not  be  shapen 
according  to  it,  but  you  will  fain  shape  it  according  to 

Jrourselves,  ac6ording  to  your  oWn  hearts;  nothing  doth 
ook  more  like  one  to  be  lost  and  perish  under  the  Gospel 
than  this.    And, 

.7.  Whereas,  that  GJospel  by  which  you  are  to  be  saved, 
(iif  ever  you  be  saved,)  is  a  Gospel  of  reconciliation ;  it  is 
a  very  hopeful  character  if  you  do  really  desire  and  value 
friendship  with  God;  if  his  love  and  favour  be  of  real 
value  with  you;  when  you  can  speak  this  as  the  sense  of 
your  souls, ''  In  his  iavour  is  life  ;V  (Psal.  xxx.  6.)  which 
you  must  understand  did  liot  only  hold  forth  the  truth  of 
the  thin^,  but  the  sense  of  a  good  man,  a  well-minded  man, 
concerning  that  truth.  It  is  very  true,  indeed',  that,  if  you 
consider  the  thing  itself,  objectively  taken,  in  the  favour  of 
GK>d  stands  the  life  of  every  one  ;  but  this  doth  not  only 
speak  the  truth  of  the  thing,  but  it  speaks  the  sense  of  a 
good  and  honest  heart ;  that  he  accounts  that  in  the  favour 
of  Gbd  stands  his  very  life!  And,  do  you  really  account 
so  1— so  as  whatever  you  have  to  enjoy  in  the  world  be- 
sides that,  cannot  satisfy  you,  if  your  hearts  yet  hang  in 
doubt  witiin  you  concorning  your  state  God-Ward.  It  is 
not  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  that  you  wish  for,  and  can 
satisfy  yourselves  with ;  but,  "  Lord,  lift  thou  up  the  light 
of  thy,  countenance,  and  that  will  put  more  joy  into  our 
hearts  than  when  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil  increase  1"  Oh, 
there  can  be  no  worse  character,  than  when  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifierence  with  any,  whether  God  have  a  favour  for 
them,  or  no  favour !  His  friendship  and  his  enmity  is  all  one 
to  them.  Under  a  GospeJ  of  reconciliation,  how  likely  are 
snch  10  be  lost,  when  tne  very  end  of  this  Gospel  of  recon- 
ciliation between  Gk>d  and  them  is  a  disregarded,  despised 
thing ;  when  men  can  go  all  the  day  long  through  the  hnny 
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of  their  affairs  and  btisinesses.  and  their  thoughts  are  filled 
and  taken  np  with  Tanity  ana  with  impertinences,  in  com- 
parison, but  no  room  is  left  for  one  such  thought  through- 
out a  wnole  day,  How  stand  things  between  me  and  hea- 
ven 1  Am  I  under  the  Divine  favour  or  disfovour  1  How 
fearful  was  the  case  of  those  Israelites,  when  they  had,  at 
the  same  time,  meat  in  their  mouths  and  wrath  upon  their 
heads  1  God  ^'  gave  them  quails  for  their  use,  and  they 
did  eat,  and  the  wrath  of  God  came  upon  them  while  they 
were  eating,"  Psal.  Ixxviii.  30,  31.  "  On  the  wicked  he 
rains  snares,  fire,  and  brimstone,  and  an  horrible  tempest,** 
Psal.  xi.  6.  "  He  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day,*' 
Psal.  vii.  11.  They  that  concern  not  themseWes  alwut  anv 
such  matters,  it  is  all  one  to  them,  0ive  me  what  will 
please  my  appetite,  sense,  or  fiesh,  and  let  God  be  pleased 
or  displeased.  I  am  willing  to  run  the  hazard  of  that. 
This  looks  very  fatally,  when  it  is  so. 
And  then  again,  as  consequent  to  this, 

8.  Truly,  fear  itself  doth  give  much  ground  of  hope. 
It  is  a  very  hopeful  character  upon  you,  when  yon  are 
reallv  afraid  lest  a  controversy  should  still  depend^  and 
not  DC  taken  up  between  God  and  yon :  "  Blessed  is  he 
that  (thus)  feareth  always,"  Prov.  xxviii.  14.  And  so  it 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  black  character,  where  therfe 
is  no  such  thing.  He  that  hardeneth  his  heart  against 
such  fear,  shall  fall  into  mischief.    And  again, 

9.  Where  there  is  much  consideration  about  the  affairs 
of  your  soulS|  and  your  hearts  are  much  taken  up  in  mu- 
sing and  meditating  on  these  matters,  it  is  a  hopeful  sign. 
An  unconsidering  soul  is  a  perishing  soul, — ^hath  the  chap 
racter  upon  it  of  a  lost  soul.  But  if  your  mind  be  fbll  of 
thoughts  from  time  to  time ;  or,  if  there  be  many  times 
when  you  can  set  yourselves  on  purpose  to  consider  the 
state  of  your  souls,  and  your  case  God-ward,  this  looks 
very  hopefully ;  that  is,  that  God  is  at  work  with  you,  that 
he  is  dealing  with  your  spirits ;  for  you  are  not  to  assume 
it  to  yourselves  that  there  are  any  such  good  thoughts,  any 
which  have  that  tendency,  which  have  that  look.  "  We 
are  not  sufficient  to  think  any  thing  as  of  ourselves;'*  (2 
Cor.  iii.  6.)  that  is,  which  is  goocL  Indeed,  one  irround 
why  man^  are  so  apt  excessively  to  torture  and  disquiet 
their  spirits  with  the  apprehension  of  an  irrecoverable 
lost  state,  is  from  too  much  arrogance ;  that  is,  they  are 
apt  to  arrogate  to  themselves  such  things,  which,  upon  re- 
flection, they  cannot  deny  are  in  them ;  for  you  must  know 
there  is  common  grace  that  leads  to  speciiU.  If  it  hath 
not  reached  up  to  special,  it  hath  a  tendency  and  leading- 
ness  thitherward.  If  God.be  dealing  with  spirits  by  his 
common  grace,  it  looks  hopefully  if  it  be  comported  with; 
and  when  thoughts  do  throi^g  in.  from  time  to  time  with 
you,  that  you  cannot  do  as  the  most  do,  that  is,  throw 
away  all  concern  about  your  souls,  as  it  may  be  the  gene- 
rality, so  far  as  you  have  opportunity  to  observe,  trouble 
not  themselves  (as  you  can  oiscem)  with  any  thoughts  at 
all,  what  shall  become  of  them  hereafter.  But  there  have 
been  such  thoughts  which  have  been  struck  in  as  so  manv 
darts  and  arrows  into  your  hearts.  You  are  not  to  think 
that  you  have  been  the  authors  of  them  to  yourselves,  but 
that  God  is  at  work  with  you,  is  dealing  with  vou,  is  in 
the  way  with  you ;  and  this  (I  say)  looks  hopefully,  if  it 
be  duly  comported  with.    And  yet,  a^flin. 

10.  It  is  a  very  hopeftd,  encoo raging  character,  if  you 
should  find  upon  consideration  that  you  have  arnved  no 
fhrtlter,  and  that  you  have  not  |^tten  to  a  firmer,  more 
settled  state  in  holmess  and  walkmg  with  (3od.  vet  you  do 
also  find  a  great  disposition  in  yourself  to  self-accusing; 
that  you  are  apt  to  criminate  yourself,  to  find  fault  with 
yourself,  and  to  lay  load  on  yourself  with  blame ;  to  wrap 
up  yourself  (as  it  were)  with  shame ;  that  yourproficien- 
cy  hath  been  so  slow  and  little  all  this  while.  This  looks 
verv  hopefblly ;  when  this  is  the  sense  of  your  souls, 
looKing  m,  and  looking  up  at  the  same  time,  "Gfodbe 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner  !*'  The  publican's  character  was 
a  good  character,  and  a  hopefbl  one,  compared  with  the 
opposite  one  of  the  Pharisee,  Luke  xviii  13.  The  Phar 
nsee  and  the  publiban  both  go  up  together  to  the  tenople 
to  pray;  the  Pharisee  hath  nothing  to  take  notice  or  in 


himself  but  his  good  deeds,  (and  very  pitilhl  ones  thejr 
were.)  "  I  f^t  twice  in  the  week ;  I  give  alms  of  alll  I  pos- 
sess ;'*  I  pay  "  tithes,  mint,  anise,  and  cummin ;"  (we  are 
told  elsewhere  they  punctually  paid  these  tithes ;)  *'  1  am 
not  as  other  men,  nor  as  this  publican."  The  publican 
hath  nothing  to  say;  but,  standing  at  awful  distance,  cries 
out,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  f  And  the  publi- 
can (it  is  said)  "  went  home  to  his  hoase  justified  rather 
than  the  other."  Such  as  arefUU  of  self-accusing  thoo^ht, 
they  live  with  perhaps  too  tormenting  fears  conceraiBg 
their  state  God-ward,  yet  there  is  tJEat  of  intermingled 
good  with  it  that  leads  towards  a  good  issue  at  length,  and 
which  carries  a  plain  indication,  that  they  are  not  f o  look 
upon  their  state  as  a  lost  state.    And,  especially, 

11.  If  there  be  any  relentings  towards  God,  any  tender 
relenting  and  self-bemoaning.  There  may  be  self«ccD« 
sing  without  these  kindly  genuine  touches  of  remorse  that 
there  should  be ;  and  there  may  be  of  them  too,  and  in  too 
low  a  degree,  and  in  too  transient  a  manner.  But  while 
there  is  any  thing  of  them,  there  is  real  ground  of  hope 
that  God  is  dealing  with  you,  and  is  likely  to  carry  on  tne 
work  further,  according  as  you  duly  comport  with  him  in 
what  he  hatn  began,  and  is  yet  doing.  "  I  have  heard 
Ephraim  bemoanmg  himself,"  Jer.  xxxi.  18.  Refer  that 
to  what  goes  before,  and  you  will  see  there  is  "hope  m 
their  en£"  '*  I  have  neard  Ephraim  bemoaning  himaelf;"-' 
things  are  like  to  have  a  good  issue  yet,  though  he  hath 
been  wayward,  cross,  perverse,  and  rebellious;  yet,  let 
me  listen  to  him ;  do  not  I  hear  him  bemoaning  himself  1— 
"  I  have  surely  heard  Ephraim  bemoaning  himself,  and 
secretly  saying.  Turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned,  for 
thou  art  the  Ixird  my  GkMl."  There  is  hope  in  the  end,  as 
to  this  case.  It  loolrs  as  if  it  would  have  a  good  end  at 
last.  A  heart  hard  as  a  rock  under  the  Gospel,  is  a  dread- 
fhl  thing ;  the  impenitent  heart,  the  heart  that  cannot  re- 
pent   And  I  add,  lastly, 

13.  If  there  be  yet  a  resolution  to  persist,  to  go  on  in  the 
way  that  leads  towards  life,  this  loon  well;  you  ha^e  noi 
yet  attained ;  you  are  not  yet  at  a  certainty ;  but  yet  yon 
are  resolved,  to  ^  on.  to  hold  on  your  course  according  to 
that  warning  given  oy  good  Samuel  to  the  people  of  Is- 
rael, that  w;ere  now  set  a  trembling,  and  in  a  most  dread- 
ful consternation,  what  would  become  of  them;  they 
dreamed  of  nothing,  when  God  thundered  upon  them,  and 
when  the  lightning  f^om  heaven  testified  divine  displea- 
sure: they.  I  say,  thought  of  nothing  but  destruction. 
Well,  (saith  Samuel,)  do  not  you,  for  your  part,  "  turn 
aside  from  following  the  Lord  y*  he  will  not  cast  yon  off  if 

iron  persevere  in  your  way,  and  turn  not  a^ide  from  fol- 
owing  him.  He  will  not  cast  off"  his  people,  because  it 
hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  make  them  hi»  people ;  he  will 
cast  off*  none  that  do  not  first  cast  off*  him.  And  many 
such,  too,  he  may  recall  and  recover;  but  while  there  » 
a  resolution  with  you,  come  of  it  what  will,  I  will  never 
forsake  the  holy  way ;  I  will  spend  my  days  in  prayers 
and  tears :  I  will  never  give  over  waiting  and  seeking, 
whatever  comes  of  it.  Oh  !  what  an  emphatical  benedic- 
tion is  that  we  find  pronounced  in  this  case !  **  Blessed  is 
the  man  that  heareth  me,  watching  daily  at  my  gates, 
waiting  at  the  posts  of  my  doors ;  for  whoso  findeth  me 
findeth  life,  and  shall  obtain  favour  of  the  Lord,**  Prov. 
viii.  34,  35.  There  is  a  blessing  upon  all  waiting  ones. 
Pray,  take  that  blessing  home,  whosoever  of  you  are  yei 
trembling  ones,  suspenseful  ones,— you  that  have  hearts 
full  of  doubt,  you  know  not  what  will  become  of  thinp 
with  you ;  if  there  be  that  resolution  to  wait  and  persist 
in  a  known  prescribed  way  of  duty,  he  that  so  doth,  hath 
a  blessing  pronotmced  from  the  God  of  his  salvation ; 
there  is  a  olessing  over  his  head  ttom  the  God  of  his  sal- 
vation, to  show  you  how  little  liable  he  is  to  the  hea\7 
doom  of  being  irrecoverably  lost  That  God,  who  glories 
in  the  title  of  the  God  of  our  salvation,  he  is  breathing 
down  a  blessing  upon  you  all,  while  that  you  are  resolved 
upon  a  course  of  waiting ;  I  will  wait  till  I  die ;  **  I  will 
call  upon  him  as  long  as  I  live  ;*'  I  will  never  give  over 
following  him,  let  him  do  what  he  will  with  me.  This  ia 
the  course  that  is  never  likely  to  have  an  ill  end. 
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9  Cor.  ir.  3. 
Butif^urGMpdbehid,Uukidtotkmikaiair9lod. 

Wb  are,  xmon  the  use  of  tliis,  and  the  laAt  we  insisted 
apon  was  of  inquiry;  or,  we  intended  therein  to  assist 
Uieir  inqttiiy  who  may  be  solicitous  touching  the  state  of 
their  own  <»se,  whether  they  are  not  lost  irreco?eral>ly 
whiJe  thqr  live  under  a  Gospel  that  aims  at  the  saving  of 
sonJs,  bat  which  they  apprehend  doth  them  no  good,  and 
they  fear  never  will.  I  hare  in  reference  to  such,  the  last 
time,  giren  sundry  characters  that  will  bespeak  their  state 
upon  whom  they  are  found,  not  to  be  hopeless;  that  it  is 
such,  as  concemiog  which  they  ought  by  no  means  to 
conclude  that  they  are  lost,  that  they  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  mercy. 

And,  as  to  what  thereupon  remains,  I  have  only  this 
farther  to  do,  that  is,  to  lay  down  two  conclusions,  in  which 
I  shall  sum  vtp  much  of  the  meaning  of  what  hath  been 
said;  that  is, 

1.  That  there  can  be  no  hope  that  their  state  shall  be 
good  and  safe  at  last,  who  continually  live  in  the  neglect 
of  those  methods  which  the  Gospel  they  live  under  ]pr&- 
scribes  in  order  to  their  salvation.    An£ 

2.  That  there  can  be  no  ground  for  them  to  fear  they 
shall  be  iaally  lo^  who,  with  depeudance  on  the  grace  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christy  are  resolved,  to  their  uttermost,  to 
use  the  methods  which  the  Gospel  doth  prescribe  in  order 
to  salvation.  The  one  sort  have,  in  their  present  state,  no 
reasonable  ground  to  hope;  the  other,  m  their  present 
posture,  have  no  reasonable  ground  of  despairing  fear. 
These  two  conclusions  sum  up  what  I  would  leave  with 
you  upon  this  subject  And  thereupon  I  shall  say  some- 
what, Ist,  By  way  of  warning,  and  (if  that  will  not  do)  by 
way  of  lamentation,  to  the  former  sort.  And,  2dly^  some- 
what by  way  of  exhortation  and  encouragement  to  the 
latter. 

1.  As  to  the  Conner,  I  must  repeat  it  to  them,  that  they 
have  no  ground  for  a  present  hope  that  thev  shall  be  saved, 
in  the  continued  neglect  of  those  means  and  methods  which 
the  Gospel  hath  prescribed  for  salvation.  And  I  would 
recommend  to  such,  for  their  warning,  those  plain  and 
awful  words,  **  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling,  for  GkMl  worketh  in  you  to  will  and  to  do 
of  his  own  ^ood  pleasare,''  Phil.  ii.  12, 13.  There  is  an 
injunction  with  the  reason  of  it,  and  both  the  injunction  and 
the  reason  have  tiheir  distinct  parts.  As  to  the  injunction, 
there  is  the  substance  of  it,  with  its  modification.  And 
the  enforcing  reason  thereof  hath  in  it  considerable  too  of 
the  substance  thereof,  and  its  modification,  each  of  the 
lauer  corresponding  with  each  of  the  former :  Work  you ; 
whyl  for  God  worls;  do  you  work  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, for  God  works  at  will  and  pleasure.  You  have 
reason  to  work,  because  God  works.  Yon  have  reason  to 
work  "  with  fear  and  trembling,**  because  he  works  under 
no  obligation,  but  at  absolute  liberty,  so  that  he  may  desist 
when  £5  will.  If  jon  resist,  if  you  withstand,  if  you  work 
not  in  subserviency,  in  subordination  to  his  gracious  work, 
he  may  retire  and  leave  you  to  perish  when  he  will;  he 
works  at  will  and  pleasure,  therefore  do  yon  work  with 
^*fear  and  trembling."  And  since  we  find  the  Scripture 
doth  speak  after  this  tenor,  here  and  in  many  other  places, 
*" Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,"— "Give  diligence 
fo  make  your  calling  and  election  sure,"—"  They  that  run 
in  a  race,  run  all,  but  one  obtains  the  nrize ;  so  run  that 
you  may  obtain:"  as  if  he  should  say,  Do  you  so  run  as  if 
you  were  the  only  person  in  all  the  world  that  should  be 
saved,  and  yon  might  be  that  one:  that  is,  as  if  you  did 
know,  that  bnt  one  person  in  all  the  world  should  be- 
saved,  and  yon  might  be  that  one.  "  But  one  obtains  the 
prize;"  run  as  though  there  were  but  one  that  shoald  be 
saved,  and  that  you  may  be  that  one.  Since  (I  say)  this 
is  the  tenor  of  Scripture  m  reference  to  the  great  amurs  of 
our  salvation,  or  that  we  may  not  be  finally  lost  under  this 
Go^;  there  can  be  no  present  hope,  no  ground  for  a 
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present  rational  hope  for  them  that  do  counterwork  1 
stated  methods  that  God  hath  prescribed  for  the  saving  of 
sotiibi.  I  will  not  say,  that  Gwd  will  never  reclaim  vou ; 
we  know  not  what  bonndlass  tnmense  goodness,  ana  the 
Ti^es  of  mercy,  that  are  with  him  may  do ; — but,  I  say, 
you  have  not  a  ground  for  a  present  rational  hope ;  the 
way  you  are  in  takes  hold  of  hell,  and  leads  down  to  the 
chambers  of  death.  You  are  in  the  way  to  perish.  Such 
as  hare  determined  within  themselves  thev  will  continue 
in  a  sinftil  endeavour  of  pleanng  their  flflflh,  and  in  a  sin- 
ftd  neglect  of  saving  their  aouls,  and  will  admit  no  thoQ|(ht 
that  tends  to  their  disquiet,  and  to  cross  them  in  their  sm- 
ftd  course ;  but  they  hve  under  the  Gospel.  They  (I  say) 
that  do  so  conjoin  with  the  profession  of  the  Gospel  the  con- 
tempt of  it,  are  never  to  ejqpect  that  ihey  are  to  be  saved 
by  the  Gospel  they  despise;  or  that  the  grace  of  it  shall 
save  them,  while  the  authority  of  it  doth  not  rule  them. 
They  have  no  reason  to  expect  that.  Therefore,  if  this 
should  be  the  continued  resolution  of  any ;  (I  hope  better 
things  as  to  you,  and  things  that  accompany  salvation, 
though  I  thus  spoB^E;)  bnt  ii  this  should  be  the  continuing 
resolution  and  posture  of  any  soul,  nothing  remains  but  to 
lament  their  case. 

I  would  take  up  a  lamentation  for  such,  and  invite  all 
that  are  serious  to  join  with  me  in  lamenting  the  wretched 
forlorn  state  of  such  as  are  perishing  upon  these  terms. 
Sundry  things  concur  to  give  us  here  the  representation 
and  prospect  of  a  most  dismal  and  deplorable  condition ; 
a  stake  that  doth  even  claim  and  challenge  from  us  to  be 
lamented ;  that  we  lament,  while  all  endeavours  of  reme- 
dying it  seem  still  frustrate  and  in  vain.    Why, 

(1.)  Such  are  perishing  under  the  Gospel ;  that  is.  they 
are  benighted  at  noon;  they  have  created  to  themselves  a 
horrid  darkness  in  the  midst  of  a  bright  and  clear  day  ;— 
they  are  lost  in  a  day  of  Salvation.  This  is  the  day  or  sal- 
vation;  it  is  so  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  to  manv  others ;  and, 
oh,  what  a  fearful  thin^  it  is  to  be  lost,  and  perish  amidst 
a  company  that  are  taking  hold  of  salvation,  or  of  whom 
salvation  is  taking  hold  1    And, 

(3.)  They  are  the  more  fearfully  lost,  not  only  under 
the  means  of  salvation,  but  by  them ;  Goqsel  light  strikes 
them  blind :  "this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come 
into  the  world,  but  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light;" 
the  sweet  vital  savours  of  the  Gospel  strike  them  dead ; 
become  to  them  the  "  savour  of  death  unto  death."  They 
are  so  much  the  more  miserably  lost,  by  bow  much  the 
more  there  is  of  apt  and  suitable  endeavours  used  in  vain 
for  the  saving  of  them.  The  blessed  God  opens  to  theoi 
the  design  heliath  in  hand  of  saving  sinners ;  he  hath  sent 
his  Son  with  direct  application  to  tnem,  "  to  seek  and  to 
save  them  that  are  lost ;"  his  Spirit  strives  with  them,  and 
against  all  its  motions,  all  its  convictions,  they  aie  break- 
ing their  own  way  to  eternal  ruin.  How  dismal  is  the 
case,  to  think  that  they  are  so  often  invited,  yet  are  lost  j 
warned,  and  yet  lost!  lost!  Exhorted,  and  yet  lost !  Be- 
sought, and  yet  lost !  Wept  over,  and  yet  lost !  They  de- 
scend, and  go  down  and  perish  under  the  entreaties,  and 
against  the  prayers  and  cnes,  of  friends  and  relations,  and 
of  such  to  whom  their  souls  are  dear  even  as  their  own 
souls.    And  again, 

(3.)  It  is  tone  considered  that  it  is  their  souls  that  are 
lost  This  is  the  subject  of  the  loss.  Ah,  poor  wretch !  if 
thou  hadst  only  lost  an  estate  j  if  thou  hadst  only  lost  an 
eye ;  if  thou  hadst  only  lost  a  limb,  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  log,  an 
arm,  here  had  been  either  some  remedy,  or  some  relief  for 
this  loss;  but  to  lose  a  soul,  an  immortal  spirit;  to  have 
that  precipitated  and  plunged  into  an  eternal  ruin,— what 
reparation,  what  remedy  for  this  lossi    And. 

(4.)  Such  are  lost  when  they  never  thought  of  it,  or,  it 
ma/ oe,  when  they  had  the  positive  thought  all  the  while 
of  being  saved ;  when  they  speak  Peace,  peace,  to  them- 
selves, sudden  destruction,  a  sudden  destruction,  comes 
upon  them.  Wast  thou  npt  wont  to  isay,  I  shall  be  safe 
in  my  neglect  of  God  'i  I  shall  live  a  prayei:less  life,  and 
be  safel  I  shall  live  a  vicious  life,  and  be  safe?  I  may 
please  my  flesh,  and  gratify  my  sense  all  my  days,  and  be 
safel  Are  they  not  wont  to  think  sol  They  perish  when 
they  think  not  of  it;  they  are  ingulfed  and  swallowed  up 
in  an  imfeared  ruin;  sunk  the  worse,  and  so  much  m 
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more  dreadfUly,  hy  how  mneh  the  less  it  was  dreaded}  the 
more  fearfally  the  less  it  was  feared.    And, 

(&)  It  is  very  deplorable,  in  their  case,  to  think  of  the 
companions  that  they  have  been  formerly  associated  with, 
and  that  they  are  associated  with  now.  »uch  as  have  been 
companions  with  them  in  exercises  of  relinon,  such  as 
have  been  companions  with  them  in  acts  or  wickedness, 
and  such  as  are  now  companions  with  them  in  torments, 
iearfol  aggravations  of  their  being  thus  lost,  arise  from 
SQch.  Those  that  they  have  been  wont  to  hear  sermons 
with,  and  that  they  have  been  associated  with  in  the  drunk- 
en debauches  that  have  drowned  all  the  remembrance  of 
them.  Those  that  they  have  been  with  (it  mav  be)  under 
convictionsi  mider  some  good  impressions;  ana  wim  them 
in  those  acts  of  wickedness  that  have  stupified  their  souls, 
and  bereft  them  of  sensC)  and  abolished  and  obliterated  all 
the  impressions  that  were  made  on  them  before.  What 
heightenings  will  here  be  of  the  wo!— what  enforcement 
of  tne  torment  of  that  state,  when  the  wretched  partakers 
therein  together  shall  fall  to  mutual  upbraidings,  crimina- 
tions, and  recriminations  of  one  another  I— ^when  one  shall 
say,  Oh,  cursed  be  the  day  that  ever  I  saw  thy  face !  and 
the  other  shall  retoit,  and  say,  Oh,  cursed  be  the  day  tiiat 
ever  I  saw  thtee  l-^that  we  who  did  sometimes  pray  to- 
gether, and  sat  under  the  word  of  Qod  together,  could 
encourage  and  heighten  one  another  to  that  pitch  of  wick- 
edness, to  be  sensuM  together,  debauched  together,  vain 
together,  drunken  together,  wicked  together,  in  affront  to 
all  that  light  that  shone^ia  our  faces,  and  that  shone  in  our 
reiy  consciences !    And, 

(6.)  What  a  mighty  addition  will  it  make  to  be  perpe- 
tually reflecting,  in  that  state  wherein  thou  canst  not 
choose,  canst  not  cease  to  be  an  everlasting  companion 
to  thyself  1-^when  one  is  to  be  but  his  own  companion, 
as  he  hath  made  himself  veij  ill  company  to  himself,  he 
cannot  but  be  much  worse  m  the  internal  state,  when 
there  shall  be  an  everlasting  self-consciousness  of  former 
wickedness  and  present  resentments  that  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed, and  against  which  it  is  impossible  ^is  soul  should 
now  be  able  to  fortify  itself.  Oh,  the  pitiable  state  of 
going  down  to  perdition  with  an  enlightened  mind !  Con- 
sider that  Think  of  it  over  again,  ^he  pitiable  state  (I 
say)  of  going  down  to  perdition  with  an  enlightened  mind ; 
to  descend  with  rational  primciples  in  a  man's  soul,  which 
by  how  much  the  less  heretofore  they  did  serve  for  govern- 
ment, do  so  much  the  more  effectually  now  serve  for  tor- 
ment :-^hat  light  that  did  not  govern,  did  then  condenm, 
and  doth  now  torment.  The  clearer  the  light  the  more 
fervent  the  fire,  when  that  light  turns  all  into  flames,  and 
tormenting  flames ;  so  much  the  more  light,  so  much  the 
more  the  fervour  of  that  flame.  To  reflect  in  that  cursed 
society,  that  every  man  shsdl  be  to  himself  his  oWn  cursed 
companion  in  the  place  of  torment,  upon  the  rational  prin- 
ciples that  he  had  admitted,  understood,  and  assented  to 
before ;  and  to  think  then  how  very  reasonable  (oh,  how 
very  reasonable !)  were  such  sentiments  as  these,  often  in- 
culcated on  me  in  my  former  state,  that  a  creature  can 
never  have  been  made  to  be  his  own  end ;  that  it  could 
never  be  supposed  that  a  reasonable,  intelligent,  immortal 

r'rit,  was  principally  designed  to  serve  a  piece  of  clay; 
t  a  religion,  that  could  never  suffice  to  govern  a  man, 
would  never  suffice  to  save  him ;  that  that  which  doth  not 
sufficiently  distinguish  one  from  a  wiclred  world,  shall 
never  distinguish  liim  from  a  perishing  world.  How  oAen 
hav^  such  things  as  these  been  inculcated !  and  who  sees 
not  the  reason  of  them  nowt  But  when  they  shall  be  re- 
vived in  the  future  state,  in  that  state  wherein  the  wretch- 
ed creature  finds  himself  finallv  and  irrecoverably  lost,  how 
will  the  light  of  all  these  ranonal  principles  glare  in  his 
facet  Then  what  a  stupid  foolish  creature  was  L  that 
could  not  consider  thesejplain  things  before,  when  I  saw 
how  plain  they  were !  Wnen  one  shall  reflect  and  bethink 
himself.  How  often  was  I  tokl  that  that  religion,  which 
should  end  in  felicity,  must  begin  in  transformation !  If 
it  shall  make  my  soul  happy  hereafter,  it  must  change  me 
now,  it  must  have  changed  it  in  the  former  state ;  it  must 
have  implanted  the  love  of  God  in  it, — ^it  must,  have  in- 
wrought into  it  the  praemordial  principles  of  the  Divine 
likeness,  otherwise  the  temper  of  my  own  soul  must  banish 
me  from  the  Divine  presence,  and  associate  me  with  devils 


and  damned  spirits,  throo^out  a  long  eternity.  How  often 
did  I  hear  these  things  I  How  plain  were  they  and  unan- 
swerable I  How  impossible  to  oppose  any  thing  to  the 
light  and  evidence  of  them !  These  are  things  wherein 
the  Gospel  doth  recommend  itself  to  the  very  consciences 
of  men  that  sit  under  it,  as  the  foregoing  words  speak, "  we 
commend  ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God."  They  have  done  so,  who  have  spoken  to  you  at 
this  rate,  and  sibout  such  things  as  these.  If  such  a  Gospd 
be  hid ;  if  the  things  contained  in  it  that  carry  so  convict- 
ive  cogent  light  and  evidence  in  them;  if  these  things  (I 
say)  be  hid.  what  can  the  issue  be  but  to  be  lost  1  Andhov 
terrible  will  that  be  I  How  dreadful  must  the  case  be, 
when  any  find  themselves  finally  lost,  and  to  have  nothing 
to  do  in  a  vast  immense  eternity,  but  to  revolve  these  plain 
convictive  thoughts  in  their  own  wretched  minds !  AlA 
again,  it  may  be  added, 

(7.)  What  an  additional  weight  of  misery  will  there  be 
from  reflecting  upon  those  that  were  companions  with 
many  such  in  their  former  state,  and  did  take  the  right 
and  safe  way,  and  persisted  and  persevered  in  it  to  the  end ! 
What  tormenting  resentments  will  arise  from  the  thoughts 
of  such !  To  think  of  such  and  such  a  one,  we  have  gone 
to  the  assemblies  together,  we  have  set  together  nnder  the 
same  sermons.  It  may  be  such  a  one  was  convinced,  and 
so  was  I;  perhaps  we  conipared  thoughts  with  one  an- 
other :  the  convictions  with  such  and  such  issued  in  a 
thorough  work.  Such  and  such  a  one  being  convinced 
did  shut  up  himself  in  secret ;  be  wrought  out  the  matter 
in  prayer  with  the  blessed  God.  The  thing  issued  at  length 
in  a  solemn  covenant  between  him  and  the  Redeemer;  he 
gave  up  his  soul,  infolded  in  the  bonds  of  an  everlaking 
covenant,  into  his  hands  who  is  the  great  and  only  Saviour 
of  souls.  And  why  did  not  I  do  so  too  7  We  have  had 
the  same  warning;  ''My  son,  when  sinners  entice  thee, 
consent  thou  not,"  Prov.  i.  10.  Oh^  why  did  he  take 
warning,  and  why  did  not  11  Why  did  he  pray,  and  why 
did  not  1 7  Why  did  he  covenant  with  Gfod,  and  why  did 
not  n  Why  did  he  say  God  should  be  his  God,  and  I 
would  never  be  brought  to  say  it  7  And,  why  was  he  true 
and  steadfast  to  that  covenant,  but  I  was  raise  and  un- 
steady 1  And, 

(8.;  How  will  it  wound  to  think  how  near  the  matter 
was  to  a  determination  the  other  wav,  at  some  particular 
juncture  of  time ;  sometimes,  when  t  was  deliberating,  the 
Dalances  seemed  to  hang  even,  and  I  was  just  upon  resol- 
ving the  safe  and  happy  way !  O  wretched  creature  that  I 
was  I  what  came  into  my  mind  that  I  should  recede  and 
revolt,  and  fly  back  when  I  was  urged  to  it,  to  come  just 
now  to  a  closure  with  God  in  Christ :  accept  and  resign, 
take  him,  and  give  up  myself  1  What  madness  possessed 
me,  that,  when- 1  was  just  going  to  do  it.  I  did  it  not  1 
What  plucked  me  back?  Oh,  to  think  now  very  light 
matters  turned  the  scale !  the  other  season  of  sensual  de- 
lights; this  and  that  vainly  to  be  tried  once  again ;  less 
than  a  feather  cast  the  balance  against  mv  Grod  and  my 
soul,  and  my  eternal  well-being;  what  will  these  things 
do  in  an  eternity,  when  a  man  nath  no  other  employment 
for  his  thoughts  1    And,  lastly,  to  think, 

(9.)  That  I  took  him  for  my  adviser  whom  I  might 
easily  have  known  to  be  the  destroyer  of  souls,  and  against 
whom  I  know  to  be  the  Saviour  of  them.  The  counsels 
that  come  from  our  blessed  Lord  and  Redeemer,  and  the 
temptations  of  the  wicked  one,  they  carry  their  own  differ- 
ences so  manifestly  along  with  them,  that  nothing  could 
have  been  easier  than  to  have  discerned  and  perceived  the 
difference ;  whose  was  the  voice  in  the  one,  and  whose  in 
the  other;  whose  language  was  now  spoke,  and  whoese 
language  then.  How  eosy  is  it  to  discern  the  diflfercnce 
when  there  are  suggestions  thrown  into  the  mind,  "  Son], 
take  thine  ease,"  pursue  thy  pleasures,  admit  of  no  disturb- 
ing disquieting  thoughts:  what  were  thy  faculties  made 
for  but  to  be  gratified  and  indulged  1  And  when  it  is  on 
the  other  hand  said.  Thou  dost  not  know  how  long  thon 
shalt  live ;  thou  hast  no  command  of  another  breath ;  tboQ 
art  to  make  no  boast  of  to-morrow,  for  thou  dost  not  know 
whether  ever  thou  shalt  see  a  to-morrow.  "  Seek  the  Lord 
while  he  may  be  found,  and  call  upon  him  while  he  is 
nigh ;"  turn  to  him  while  he  invites  thee  to  turn,  and  while 
thou  mayst  turn  and  be  accepted.    How  easily  are  these 
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vmoes  distingojshable !  Bot  for  a  man  to  hare  given  him- 
self ap  to  be  led  captive  by  Satan  at  his  will,  so  as  he  hath 
no  other  will  but  the  devil's  will;  it  is  the  devil's  will  I 
should  neglect  God,  I  should  forfeit  my  soul,  and  throw 
off  all  thoughts  and  cares  about  my  eternal  concernments ; 
and  he  hath  signified  his  will  in  such  and  such  tempta- 
tions. Oh,  that  a  man  should  be  so  infatuated  as  to  com- 
ply with  the  known  will  of  the  devil,  who  is  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning;  a  liar,  and  a  destroyer  of  souls ;  and 
that  against  him  who  is  love,  and  kindness,  and  goodness 
itself;  and  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  souls!  Inhere  be 
reason  to  aj^prehend  there  are  waj  sitting  under  the  Gos- 
pel ;  under  its  dailv  teaching,  sohcitalions,  warnings,  and 
counsels;  that  will  yet  perish  in  their  own  way,  till  they 
finally  perish:  if  they  will  perish  unreclaimed,  let  them 
not  perish  unlamented ;  let  us  throw  tears  over  ruining 
and  Derishing  souls ;  follow  them  with  lamentations  to  the 
brink  of  the  pit,  though  we  cannot  save  them  £tcm  pre- 
cipitating themselves  mto  it. 

S.  But  I  must  change  my  voice,  somewhat  turn  my  style, 
and  apply  myself  a  little  to  that  other  sort,  such  as  are  full 
of  solicitude  lest  they  should  at  length  perish  and  be  lost 
tmder  this  Gospel,  as  having  it  still  a  hidden  Gospel  to 
thetn,  that  hath  never  done  them  good,  and  that  they  are 
afraid  they  shall  never  be  the  better  for.  I  must  repeat 
to  such,  that,  in  the  way  of  your  duty,  and  while  with  de- 
pendance  on  the  grace  and  Spirit  of  Christ  you  are  resolv- 
ed to  comply  with  the  prescribed  methods  of  the  Grospel, 
you  have  no  cause  to  fear  you  shall  be  lost ;  you  have  as 
little  cause  for  that  fear  as  the  others  l^ave  for  their  mad 
presumptuous  hopes.  I  must  leave  some  things  with  such, 
the  more  fully  to  convince  them  of  this.    iUi 

(1.)  You  are  in  the  present  way  of  salvaUon ;  the  way 
jou  are  in  hath  a  good  tendency;  it  looks  well:  it  looks 
towards  a  eood  end ;  it  hath  a  pleasing  aspect  with  it :  never 
fear  yea  shall  miscarry  while  you  are  in  this  way ;  it  is  the 
way  of  life,  and  the  wa^^that  tends  to  life ;  that  is,  there  is 
life  in  the  beginning  of  it,  and  the  further  any  one  makes 
progress  in  it,  the  more  and  more  he  penetrates  into  the 
regions  of  life.  There  is  a  continual  tendency  to  life  in 
thSi  way ;  that  is,  as  any  do  persist  and  go  on  further,  they 
do  come  into  fuller  and  fliller  vitality,  tiU  thev  arnve  to 
the  present  fulness  thereof;  for  eternal  life,  ana  the  incho- 
ate life  of  this  present  state,  are  both  of  a  piece.  There  are 
some  previous  essays  tending  to  life  that  you  are  under  the 
present  seizure  of,  even  now,  while  you  are  lookinglieaven- 
ward,  looking  God-ward :  it  is  somewhat  of  life,  or.of  pre- 
paratoiT  workings  that  have  that  tendency^  and  that  cog- 
nation nave  taken  hold  of  you,  because  that  it  is  plain  such 
thoughts  are  internal,  and  so  are  the  springs  of  an  internal 
motion  ;  and  there  is  no  internal  motion,  or  from  within, 
which  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  vital  motion ; 
though  it  is  true,  indeed,  there  are  fainter  beginnings  that 
are  extin^nishable,  yet  there  is  a  great  matter  to  have 
?«ome  beginnings;  for  if  they  are  yet  such  as  are  extin- 
guishable,  they  are  jei  also  such  as  are  improvable,  and 
mav  rise  and  come  higher,  till  they  come  beyond  the  spheie 
ancf  verge  of  common  grace,  into  the  verge  of  ^cial  grace, 
which  two  spheres  do  very  closely  border  ana  touch  upon 
one  another ;  and  he  that  is  upon  the  extremity,  the  ex- 
treme verge  (as  I  may  speak)  of  common  grace,  is  often 
upon  the  very  verge  and  brink  of  special  grace.    And, 

(^.)  As  you  are  in  the  way  of  Uod,  a  way  that  hath  a 
good  look  and  tendency,  Grod  is  in  the  way  ^ith  you ; 
it  caoDOt  but  be,  but  that  he  is  wi^  you,  and  will  be  with 
yoa,  while  jom  are  with  him ;  yon  find  him  with  you ; 
JOU  are  to  impute  it  to  his  being  with  you,  to  hk  pre- 
sence with  you,  that  there  are  ii^cUnations  and  dispositions 
that  tend  heavenward,  that  tend  towards  that  good  and 
hlessed  state.  You  are  to  take  heed  of  arrogating  any  thing 
in  this  kind  to  yourselves.  Suppose  it  be  yet  but  common 
jgrace,— common  grace  is  grace ;  and  if  it  be  graccj  it  is 
not  nature ;  it  is  not  to  he  attributed toyoir,— you  are  not 
to  arrogate  and  claim  it  to  yourselves;  This  is  of  ma.  The 
thinking  of  a  good  thou^t,  we  have  not  a  sufficiency  for, 
ns  of  ourselves;  we  are  not  to  claim  that:  and  there  is 
many  a  eood  thought  that  may  be  short  of  saving  grace; 
liot  we  should  take  heed  of  assuming  it  to  ourselves ;  and 
therefore,  if  there  be  inclinations  and  dispositions  towards 
that  way  and  towards  t!bat  state  which  you  are  to  design 


for,  and  professedly  bending  your  thoughts  towards,  yet 
say,  you  nave  a  Divine  presence  with  you :  for  these  things 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  him.  All  such  previous  workings 
and  dispositions,  you  must  say,  they  do  all  lay  claim  to  a 
Divine  author;  such  a  wrethh  as  I  must  lay  claim  to  no- 
thing that  hath  any  the  least  appearance  of  good  in  it.  And, 

(3.)  You  are  to  consider  for  excitation  and  encourage- 
ment jointly,  that  this  is  the  proper  state  of  conflict  -vhere- 
in  now  you  are ;  your  present  state  is  a  conflicting  slate. 
You  are  with  great  and  earnest  contention  of  spirit  to  make 
your  way  to  heaven  and  eternal  life ;  it  is  the  business  of 
the  stale  wherein  yon  are;  a  state  of  probation,  and  a  state 
of  preparation  for  a  final  eternal  stale.  Resol  veupon  do- 
ing suitable  to  your  state.    And  consider, 

(4.)  That  It  will  not  last  long.  The  time  of  trial  will 
soon  he  over  j  rest,  and  enjoyment,  and  rejoicing,  and  tri- 
umph, will  ensue.  Conflict  and  fidelity  therem  to  the 
death.  Entertain  yourselves  with  such  pleasant  words  as 
those  which  have  come  from  that  mouth  into  which  and 
by  which  all  grace  is  noured,  "  He  that  endurcth  to  the 
end  shall  be  saved,*'  Matt.  xxiv.  13.  "  To  him  that  over- 
oometh  shall  be  given  to  sit  on  my  thmna,  as  I  have  over- 
came, and  am  ^t  down  with  my  Father  on  his  throne." 
Rev.  iii.  21.  *<  He  that  overconeth  shaH  be  a  pillar  in 
the  house  of  mv  God.  and  shall  go  no  more  out,"  Rev. 
iii.  12.  **  To  him'  that  overcometh  shall  be  given  the 
new  name  in  the  white  stone,  which  none  know^  but  he 
that  hath  it,"  Rev.  iii  17.  "  He  that  overcometh  shall  be 
fed  with  the  heavenly  manna.  And  he  that  overcometh 
shall  inherit  all  things,"  Rev.  ii.  17.  StnVe  and  labour 
now  as  one  that  designs  and  expects  to  overcome ;  and 
never  fear  jrou  can  be  lost  in  so  doing.  It  is  unreasonable 
to  fear  a  beinp^  lost  in  that  onlv  method  which  is  prescrib- 
ed for  salvation.  For,  what  f  Do  we  think  the  blessed 
Grod  hath  prescribed  inaptly,  imsuitablv,  vainly,  and  with 
no  accommodation  or  subserviency  to  tne  design  for  which 
he  hath  professedl;^  prescribed  it  1  And  again, 

(6.)  As  that  whicn  should  excite  you  greatly,  consider 
that  the  contest  is  for  your  souls ;  it  is  for  eternal  life ; 
there  is  no  giving  out  so  long  as  vou  can  say  I  am  on  this 
side  eternity,  my  life  is  yet  wnole  in  me ;  I  h»ve  this 
spirit,  this  soul,  tnat  was  infused  by  tha  Almigl^y,  yet  in 
me ;  I  am  never  to  throw  awa^  this  soul  so  long  as  i  have  • 
it ;  so  long  as  I  find  this  spirit  is  in  me,  that  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty  that  first  gave  me  understaodinff.  I  am  ne- 
ver to  abandon  this  soul;  and  it  is  abandoned  if  you  should 
throw  away  all  hope ;  you  can  do  nothing  for  your  souls 
if  there  be  no  hope ;  despair  binds  up  all  rational  endea- 
vours. There  is  not  one  step  more  ever  made,  in  order  to 
salvation,  after  it  becomes  totally  despaired  of;  that  is  an 
actual  participation  of  hell.  You  piit  yourself  into  the  in- 
fernal suae  too  soon,  and  without  warrant,  while  you  have 
no  pretence,  no  ground  for  it  Why  should  a  man  devilize 
himself,  when  God  hath  not  done  it )  He  doth  distinguish 
your  state  from  that  of  devils,  why  should  you  make  it  the 
same  with  them  1  There  is  no  such  thing  as  praying  in  hell ; 
no  such  thing  as  supplication  for  mercy,  or  expectation  of 
it ;  no  possible  expectation.  Why  should  a  man  turn  his 
present  state  into  a  final  state,  and  that  which  is  so  ac- 
cursedly final.  Your  present  state  is  in  order  to  another 
that  admits  of  no  change,  and  which  can  refer  to  none  be- 
yond it.    And  consider,  too, 

(6.)  That  your  business  lies  with  God,  who  is  pleased 
to  make  himself  known  by  most  sweet  and  pleasant  titles, 
— "  The  God  of  all  grace,**'—"  God  who  is  rich  in  mercy;'* 
— and  as  by  such  a  name  as,  "  The  Lord,  the  Lord  Grod, 
'gracious,  and  merciful,  lon^-suffering,  abundant  in  cood- 
ness  and  truth,  forgiving  iniquitv,  transgression,  and  sin; 
though  he'  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty ;"  that  is, 
those  that  will  have  none  of  his  mercv ;  they  that  by  im- 
peirtinency  and  infidelitv  bind  down  their  own  gcult  upon 
their  own  souls,  he  will  never  clear  them ;  but  he  is  most 
ready  (even  from  what  he  saith  to  be  his  nature)  to  receive 
retummg  souls,  complying  souls,  those  Uiat  are  willing  to 
take  his  way.  and  fall  m  with  his  methods ;  otherwise  he 
must  forego  his  own  name^  and  no  longer  be  called  gra- 
cious, merciftil,  abundant  m  goodness.  Will  you  not  be- 
lieve him  when  he  protests  and  swears  by  his  own  life  1 
"As  I  live,  saith  theJLord,  I  desire  not  the  death  of  a  sin- 
ner, but  that  he  return  and  live.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why 
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will  ye  die,  oh  hoase  of  brael  V'  Do  yott  think  that  God 
trifles  with  rneHi  when  he  bespeaki  them  at  this  rate  1  Do 
not  these  words  carry  a  signification  with  them,  the  most 
pleasant,  the  most  emphatical  that  can  be  thought,  to  any 
aool  that  is  inclined  to  torn  to  him  1  They  import  nothing 
of  enconragement  to  those  that  will  not  turn,  or  to  them 
that  seenrely  and  resolvedly  go  on  in  the  way  of  their  own 
hearts,  otherwise  than  as  tney  do  still  invite  their  retnm : 
but  supposing  no  returning  disposition,  there  are  other 
words  that  sroak  the  mind  of  God  towards  that  other  sort 
of  men  '*  Ue  will  wound  the  hairy  scalp  of  them  that  go 
on  still  in  their  trespasses,''  Ps.  Izviii.  SI.  **  He  is  angry 
with  the  wicked  every  day,"  Ps.  vii.  11.  "  He  rains  snares 
upon  them,  fire  and  brimstone,  and  a  horrible  tempest. 
This  is  the  portion  of  their  cup,"  Ps.  xi.  6.  "  It  is  a  fear- 
M  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God."  So  he 
represents  himself  towards  them  who  are  resolved  to  con- 
tinue the  contest  with  hiuL  and  will  "  rush  upon  the  thick 
bosses  of  his  buckler,"  Joo  xv.  SI.  But  if  any  will  take 
hold  of  his  strength,  and  make  peace  with  him,  they  shall 
make  peace,  Isa.  zzvii.  4,  5.  Fury  is  not  in  him,  but 
though  he  can  easily,  as  a  devouring  fire,  bum  up  briars 
and  thorns,  yet  if  any  will  take  hold  of  his  strenML  and 
make  peace  with  him,  they  shall  niake  peace.  This  is 
Qod-like,  this  is  suitable  to  his  pi^sent  nature,  every  way 
suitable  to  the  perfection  of  the  Deity.  Consider  with  what 
a  God  you  have  to  do :  you  have  no  cause  to  fear  havine 
to  do  with  such  a  God,  as  will  not  let  yoo  be  lost  and 
perish  finally:  you  have  no  cause  to  ftar  that  he  will, 
when  you  find  in  your  heart  a  disposition  to  comply  with 
him,  and  a  desire  to  do  so ;  fain  I  would  do  so,  fain  1 
would  be  what  he  wouM  have  me  be,  and  do  what  he 
would  have  me  do.  It  is  a  blaspbemy  against  the  Divine 
goodness,  against  the  very  nature  of  Gfod,  to  suppose  that  he 
will  throw  away  a  soul  that  so  inclines  towards  nim.  And,. 

7.  It  is  agamst  the  express  word  of  Christ  to  suppose 
that  he  will  let  such  a  soul  be  lust.  "Come  unto  me  all 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heaur  laden,  and  I  will  give  yon 
rest,"  Matt.  xi.  28.  "  He  that  cometh  unto,  me^  I  will  in 
no  wise  cast  out/*  John  vi.  37.  And  what  1  will  you  not 
believe  him  1  What  cause  did  he  ever  give  you  to  disbe- 
lieve him  1  To  whom  did  he  ever  show  himself  guileful 
or  apt  to  deceive  1  He  that  came  into  this  world,  full  of 
grace  and  truth,  how  horrid  is  it  to  take  up  a  siftpicious 
Uiought  of  himl  And  lastly,  consider, 

8.  That  it  is  not  only  contrary  to  his  word,  but  it  is  con-, 
trary  to  his  nature  and  design,  to  let  such  a  soul  miscarry, 
be  lost  and  perish  in  his  sight,  and  under  his  eye,  that  de- 
sires to  comply  with  the  methods  that  he  hath  prescribed 
in  his  Gk>spel.  It  is  against  his  nature,  his  nature  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  divine  name  which  is  in  him]  "  My  name 
is  in  him,"  as  we  are  told  by  God  himself,  concerning 
Christ,  the  great  Anffel  of  the  covenant.  Exod.  xxiii.  SI. 
"  Provoke  him  not,  for  my  name  is  in  him."  And  what  is 
God's  name  1  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  ^racious,~as  you 
heard  before.  My  name  is  in  him,  that  is,  my  very  nature 
is  in  him,  whereof  that  name  is  expressive. 

And  it  is  contrary  to  his  desi|:n :  fof  what  7  do  you 
think  he  csmh  on  purpose  into  this  world  to  save  sinners, 
and  yet  to  let  them  be  lost,  when  they  are  willing  to  take 
his  prescribed  way,  and  comply  with  his  methods  1  How 
can  it  be  so  1  What,  is  he  not  true  to  himself  *{  Doth  he 
not  agree  with  himself  1  consist  with  himself  1  Hath  he. 
forgotten  what  he  died  for,  what  he  took  human  nature  for, ' 
ana  what  he  bun?  upon  an  iffuominious  cross  for  1  All  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  contena  with  for  the  saving  of  souls 
are  all  overcome  and  over  already.  He  is  to  be  scourged 
no  more,  bufieted  no  more,  crucified  no  more,  to  be  in 
travail  for  soub,  and  in  agonies  under  the  divine  anger  no 
more,  be  hath  done  all  that  was  toilsome,  laborious,  and 
painful,  borne  all  that  was  grievous  and  bitter;  he  hath 
nothing  now  to  do  but  what  is  pleasant  work,  to  emit  the 
influences  of  life  and  a  race  to  craving  and  desiring  souls ; 
and  so  he  will  do,  if  the  desires  of  our  souls  be  indeed  to- 
wards him ;  he  cannot  forego  himself,  and  quit  his  own 
design ;  M  was  so  intent  upon  that  design  of  saving,  as  to 
run  throaffh  the  greatest  difficulties  imitzinable ;  all  the 
terrors  of  death,  and  all  the  powers  of  hell  and  darkness, 
could  not  stand  in  his  way ;  no,  he  would  make  through 
^'PmflbadMtjriTtii.ien. 


them  all  to  save  souls.  Will  he  then  let  yours  be  lost, 
when  you  are  crying  after  him,  and  reaching  towards  him, 
to  put  yourselves  into  the  hands  and  arms  of  his  saving 
mercy  f  It  cannot  be. 

And  90  as  I  have  shown  how  reasonable  it  is  to  hope,  I 
shall  (God  willing)  the  next  time  take  a  text  on  purpose 
to  show  you  how  necessary  it  is  to  hope ;  that  as  from  what 
has  been  said,  you  may  understand  somewhat  of  the  groasd 
of  hope  in  thi9  case,  (for  you  .are  not  to  hope  without 
^und,)  so  you  may  understand  somewhat  ot  the  mat 
importance  of  hope  m  it  too.  I  shall  therefore  next  (God 
willing)  make  it  my  business  to  show  of  how  mighty  influ- 
ence hope  is,  towards  brinein^  about  that  great  work 
which  is  to  be  done  upon  souls,  m  order  to  their  eternal 
well-being. 


SERMON  XIV/ 

Rom.  viii.  %L 
We  are  saved  bf  hope. 

I  mo  let  you  know  the  last  time,  that  I  intended  to 
speak  on  these  words:  that  as  I  had  shown  you  what 
ground  there  is  of  hope  for  solicitous,  awakened  souls,  that 
they  shall  not  finally  be  lost ;  so  they  might  from  thence 
see  of  what  importance  it  is  to  them  to  hope  that  they  shall 
be  sav«d.  Their  very  salvation  itself  depends  very  n^atlr 
upon  their  hope  of  it.  If  there  should  be  any  here  (which 
God  forbid  I)  to  whom  salvation  itself  is  a  little  thing,  the 
hopes  of  it  cannot  but  be  less.  If  there  should  be  any 
v^ith  whom  it  is  inconsiderable,  and  who  do  not  use  to 
trouble  their  thoughts  with  any  such  maUer,  whether  thej 
be  sayed  or  not  saved ;  the  hope  of  being  saved  cannot 
with  such,  but  by  consequence,  oe  very  inconsiderable ;  a 
thing  that  will  weigh  very  little  with  them. 

But  for  such  whom  Gk)d  hath  awakened,  and  made  lo 
bestir  themselves,  such  as  are  afraid  of  perishing,  and  to 
whom  destruction  from  the  Almighty  is  a  terror,  such 
whose  hearts  tremble  within  them,  to  think  of  any  possibi- 
lity or  hazard  that  they  may  yet  be  lost  under  a  Gospel  of 
salvation  i  -to  snch  (methinks;  these  words  should  carry  a 
grateful  reviving  sound. 

And  as  they  must  be  supposed  to  have  this  their  wont, 
to  revive  this  great  question  upon  their  minds,  and  be  at  it 
upon  their  hearts ;  What  (oh  what !)  shall  I  do  that  I  may 
be  saved !  Methinks  it  should  be  grateful  to  them  to  have 
so  apposite  and  present  an  answer  to  their  question,— why, 
you  are  to  be  saved  by  hope.  The  hope  of  hemg  saved 
must  do  something  to  save  yoit 

We  know  by  common  experience,  that  hope  is  that 
migbty  powerful  engine,  which  moves  all  the  intelligent 
world,  and  rules  and  governs  the  whole  frame  and  course 
of  rational  nature  every  where ;  so  as  that  no  design  is 
driven  on.  no  undertakm^  ever  set  on  foot,  but  as  men  are 
influencea  and  led  on  by  hope.  In  reference  to  any  thing 
whereof  they  have  no  hope,  they  sit  still  and  do  nothing. 

And  as  it  is  so  in  reference  to  common  afifairsj  it  would 
be  proportionably  so  too,  in  refeience  to  the  afiairs  of  our 
salvation,  if  this  great  engine,  which  is  planted  in  the  very 
soul  of  every  man,  were  but  rightly  and  duly  managed  and 
turned  this  way.  And  so  much  tbe  more  efiectual  it  must 
be,  and  work  with  so  much  the  more  energy,  by  how  much 
the  more  its  ground  is  better  and  firmer,  in  reference  to 
those  affairs  that  do  relate  to  our  socds,  and  to  our  final 
salvation.  God  hath  set  no  such  connexion  between  the 
most  earnest  endeavours  ahd  answerable  success,  with  re- 
ference to  external  and  secular  afiOurs.  He  hath  given  men 
no  ground  to  be  confident,  that  if  they  labour  to  be  rich, 
they  shall  be  rich ;  if  they  labour  to  oe  great  and  honour- 
able in  the  world,  they  shall  be  so ;  but  he  hath  given 
sufficient  around  to  be  confident,  that  no  man  that  seri- 
ously mindeth  and  manageth  the  afiairs  relating  to  his  sal- 
vation, shall  be  lost.  Therefore,  whereas  in  reference  to 
other  afiairs,  hope  is  the  causa  sine  qua  tton,  here  it  is  the 
caasa  sinequa  nonet  cmm  qua ;  that  is,  in  reftoroice  toother 
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iMiTs,  hope  is  the  principle,  without  which  nothing  coiild 
be  done  or  attempted ;  but  in  reference  to  those  affiurs  that 
relate  to  our  final  and  eternal  well-being,  not  only  the  at- 
tempt, but  a  good  issue,  will  ensue  upon  the  use  of  a  true 
liope. 

And  that  is  it  therefore  which  I  design  to  insiston  from 
this  scripture :  That  is,  to  show  vou,  (which  you  must  take 
for  the  ground  of  our  ^Usconrse,) 

Doctrine.  That  whosoever  are  finally  saved,  are  saved 
by  hope.    And  in  speakine  to  this  I  shajl  show, 

1.  what  this  hope  is,  of  which  this  is  said. 

2.  What  influence  it  hath  towards  our  salvation. 

L  What  this  hope  is.  It  would  be  a  very  useless  thiiog 
to  discourse  philosophically  to  you  about  hope  in  general ; 
which  every  one  doth  better  understand  bv  feeling,  by  the 
sensation  he  hath  of  it  in  his  own  mind,  tnan  he  could  do 
by  the  most  accurate  definition  of  a  philosopher.  It  Is  easy 
to  be  collected  what  hope  in  general  is,  by  considering  the 
nature  of  man,  and  his  present  state,  in  comparison  with 
one  another.  The  nature  of  man  makes  him  covet  to  be 
happy,  and  he  finds  his  pr^Knt  state  admits  of  no  such 
thing;  whereupon  hope  is  that  jjassion  which  must  of 
course  arise  from  such  a  complexion  of  the  rational  nap 
tare,  and  such  a  state  of  the  common  case  of  men.  "  It  is 
that  passion  of  the  soul,  by  which  it  reaches  forth  itself  to 
the  Uttermost,  in  the  pursuit  of  somewhat  that  appears  to 
be  good,  and  likely  to  better  its  state,  and  thatiaattainable, 
possible  to  be  attained,  but  not  to  be  attained  without  diffi- 
culty."   This  is  hope  in  general. 

But  when  we  have  this  account  of  hove  in  the  |eneral 
notioa  of  it,  we  are  yet  to  seek  of  what  Kope  this  is  said, 
that  it  saves,  that  we  are  saved  by  it.  We  are  sure  ^this  is 
not  universally  true  of  all  hope.  There  is  much  hope  in 
the  world  that  signifies  nothing  to  men's  salvation ;  yea, 
much  that  signifies  a  great  deal  to  their  destruction.  Many 
are  not  only  lost,  notwithstanding  their  hopes,  but  they  are 
destrojred  by  them ;  they  might  have  been  sate  and  happy 
if  they  had  had  no  such  hope. 

And  therefore,  what  this  hope  is,  concerninff  which  this 
is  said,  we  are  more  narrowly  to  inquire ;  ana  we  do  not 
find  that  the  text  itself  doth  suffice  to  give  ns  a  diBtinguish- 
able  account  of  it.  It  doth  not  assisa  its  proper  chajae- 
ters;  it  describes  it  no  way,  but  onfy  by  its  remote  final 
issue, — ^We  are  saved  by  iL 

Bat  since  it  is  manifest  that  all  hope  doth  not  save,  and 
that  much  hope  doth  destroy,  it  is  sufficiently  intimated  to 
us,  that  there  musit  be  somewhat  very  particular  and  dis- 
tinguishing in  the  nature  of  that  hope,  to  which  this  effect 
is  ascribed,  when  we  are  told  we  are  saved  by  it.  It  is  in- 
timated to  US,  that  there  is  a  hope  that  is  saving.  We 
must  consider  in  what  sense  therefore  hope  may  be  said  to 
be  saviBg.  It  is  in  a  two-fold  sense  that  nope  may  admit 
to  have  this  said  of  it,  in  opposition  to  such  nope  of  which 
it  cannot  be  said* 

1.  As  salvation  hath  a  certain  connexion  with  it.  There 
is  a  hope  with  which  it  hath  a  certain  connexion ;  a  hope 
trwe  at  first,  and  which  therefore  continues,  and  which  be- 
in'  eontinned,  doth  terminate  upon  salvation,  and  takes 
h(Sd  of  it,  as  all  of  a  piece  with  it.  "  Gird  up  the  loins  of 
your  minds,  and  be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end,  for  the 
grace  that  shaU  be  brought  unto  you  at  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  1  Peter  i  13.  When  we  are  there  told  of 
"  reeeivinir  the  end  of  our  fiiith,  the  salvation  of  our 
souls ;"  (verse  9.)  and  are  told  of  "  them  that  believe,  to  the 
saving  of  the  soul;"  (Heb.  x.  last  verse ;)  we  9nd  this  be- 
lieving, or  that  faith,  described  in  the  very  next  words, 
(Heb.  xL  10  **  to  be  the  substance  of  thinrs  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen:"  so  that  faith  and  hope  (we 
may  show  you  hereafter  witn  what  differenced  have  their 
exercise  iipon  one  and  the  same  object,  till  tney  actually 
end  in  salvation,  with  which  therefore  they  have  a  firm 
and  immediate  connexion ;  even  as  a  thing  hath  with  it- 
self; aa  that  which  is  begun,  and  is  yet  imperfect,  has  with 
the  same  thing  having  arrived  to  its  consummate  imd  per- 
fect state.    But  then, 

S.  Hope  maybe  said  also  to  be  savine,  not  where  it  hath 
an  immediate  connexion  only  with  salvation,  but  where 
also  it  hath  a  leadingness  ana  tendency  thereunto,  though 
O&at  efifeet  may  not  certainly  ensue.  And  accordingly  there 
must  he  a  two-fold  hopa    There  is  a  hope  that  we  are  to 


reckon  an  efiect  of  the  ^irit  of  holiness,  a  real  part  of  the 
new  creature,  a  divine  production  in  the  soul.  "  The  Ood 
of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that  you 
may  abound  in  hope,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Qhost," 
Rom.  XV.  18.  There  is  such  a  hope  as  that;  and  there  is 
aJso  a  rational  human  hope,  whicn  may  have  its  exercise 
about  the  same  thing,  anout  the  same  final  object,  and 
about  many  things  that  lie  intermediate  thereunto^  as  means 
for  the  attainincr  of  it  j  and  which,  being  assisted  by  the  com  • 
oion  grace  of  the  Spirit,  mav  end  in  the  formar  nope,  and 
consequently  in  salvation.  Now  it  is  the  former  hope  that 
must  be  alined  at,  and  fortius  latter  hope  it  is  neither  to  be 
rejected  nor  rest^  in.  It  is  not  to  be  rejected— A  rational 
human  hope,  as  such,  when  it  is  emploved  about  divine  ob- 
jects, while  we  have  no  more  in  us,  if  any  have  nothing 
more,  yet  in  him ;  this  he  ought  not  to  reject,  nor  ought  he 
to  rest  in  it  by  any  means ;  but  labour  to  cherish  it  as  an 
improvable  (hing,  as  that  which  by  the  influence  and 
operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  falling  m,  may  be  heighten- 
ed and  raised  up  into  that  which  shall  be  certainly  saving 
hope ;  or  the  hope  that  shall  be  in  immediate  next  connex- 
ion with  salvation.  And  both  these  are  very  distinguish- 
able from  the  hope  that  hath  no  tendency  to  save,  but  hath 
a  most  direct  apotude  in  it  to  destroy,  ruin,  and  undo  souls 
for  ever.  They  BXt  both  of  them  veiy  distinguishable  from 
that.  And  to  speak  a  little  more  particularly,  I  shall 
therefore  here, 

1.  Show  you  what  hone  it  is  that  hath  not  this  tendency, 
and  is  not  like  to  have  tnis  end  of  saving.    And, 

3,  Then  diall  show  you  what  it  i^. 

1.  What  hope  is  not  saving  1  li  is.  not  that  which  ii 
quite  wrong  and  false,  both  as  to  its  object,  and  as  to  its 
ground ;  or  in  reference  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these. 
Take  them  distinctively,  that  hope  which  is  wrong,  either 
as  to  its  object  or  as  to  its  grouna,  is  none  of  the  hope  that 
hath  any  tendency  to  the  saving  of  us. 

1.  If  it  be  wrong  as  to  its  object,  its  malterial  object,  the 
thing  we  hope  for ;  if  that  be  quite  alien,  and  of  another 
kind  from  the  business  of  our  salvation,  and  final  felicity, 
it  can  contribute  nothing  thereto :  all  that  hope  wherein 
the  minds  of  men  do  go  besides  the  proper  business,  and 
run  into  things  of  quite  another  kind :  it  is  plain  that  hope 
can  do  a  man  no  good,  in  order  to  his  being  saved.  That 
hope  whereof  the  object  is  a  worldly  felicity,  or  prosperity, 
whether  it  be  for  oneself,  or  whether  it  be  the  felicity  or 
prosperity  of  any  party  of  men  in  secular  respects,  to  which 
ne  hath  ttiought  fit  to  adjoin  himself,  and  to  make  one 
with :  this  can  signify  nothing,  ^t  is, plain,  to  the  saving  of 
him.  *^  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are 
of  all  men  most  miserable,"  1  Cor.  xv.  19.  Thds  hope  doth 
not  only  not  save,  but  it  destroys,  carnalizes  men's  minds, 
habituateth  them  to  this  earth,  and  transforms^  them  into 
the  imajB:e  of  it.  And  do  men  think  to  carry  a  piece  of 
earth  with  them  up  into  heaven,  when  that  is  all  their 
hope  terminateth  upon,  or  is  concerned  about  1  Ne;  this 
is  so  far  from  helping  to  their  salvation,  that  it  hurts  and 
hinders  all  that  can  be.  It  is  by  such  an  inclination  uf 
ihind  as  this,  that  men  run  themselves  into  snares  and 
temptations,  and  come  at  lensth  to  be  drowned  in  perdition 
and  destruction,  1  Tim.  vi.  9.  The  root  of  all  evil  is  that 
very  desire  that  is  twisted,  into  this  hope.  And  Suppose  it 
be  a  good  state  of  thines  in  this  world,  from  any  commu- 
nity or  party  to  which  tney  have  adjoined  themselves,  so  as 
that  their  minds  and  hopes  fly  no  higher,  but  only  that 
things  may  go  well  with  them  and  their  party,  here  in  an 
earthly  state.  This  signifies  as  little  to  final,  eternal  salva- 
tion :  vea,  though  the  jiity  and  design  be  never  so  right  with 
whicn  any  such  have  united  themselves.  It  is  very  true, 
it  is  no  unlawful  thine,  yea,  it  is  a  highly  commendable 
thing,  a  praiseworthy  thing,  to  haye  one's  mind  very  much 
concerned  and  taken  up  about  the  prosperity  and  success 
of  a  just  cause,  of  a  good  and  honest  interest  in  this 
.world ,  supposing  these  two  things  be  provided  against. 
'  (1.)  That  we  do  not  mind  and  employ  our  thoaghts  and 
hopes  about  things  of  that  nature  finally  and  terminatively, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  great  things  of  the  other  world,  and 
that  last  end  thai  runs  into  etemi^.  An  everlastingfelicity 
to  ourselves  and  the  church  of  Gfod,  wherein  he  is  to  have 
out  of  us,  and  ArOm  all,  his  entire,  complete,  and  coDsmn- 
mate  glory.    Snppoaing  that  the  intentiott  of  our  minda 
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and  thongrlLts,  aad.the  exercises  of  our  hopes  about  these 
tempomry  things/ do  not  exclude  and  shut  out  their  higher 
and  more  vigorous  exercise,  proportionably  to  the  higher 
excellency  of  the  thin^  themselves,  about  these  superior 
things.    Supposing  that  in  the  first  place.    And, 

(2.)  Supposing  loo,  that  we  do  not  so  mind  such  con- 
cernments, as  thereby  to  debase  and  weaken  religion.  It 
is  a  very  usual  thing,  and  hardly  to  be  avoided,  and  which 
is  actuiuly  avoided  (I  doubt)  but  by  a  few^  where  there  is 
a  con^lication  of  secular  interests  and  religious  interests, 
together  with  one  another,  so  to  let  our  minds  be  involved 
and  run  into  the  one  as  to  look  off  from  the  other.  And 
thereby  in  that  very  complication,  religion  suffers,  1st,  A 
debasement ;  and  Smd,  A  defilement,  an  enfeeblement;  it 
is  made  a  weak  thin£  first,  and  thereupon  a  fed)le  and 
impotent  thing.  But  bow  lew  are  there  m  the  world  that 
do  mind  the  concernments  of  it,  in  reference  to  the  con- 
cernments of  another  world;  and  that  do  exercise  their 
thoughts  about  its  present  concernments  with  a  universal- 
ized mind,  a  truly  enlarged  mind^  that  takes  in  the  inte- 
rests of  God  and  Christ  as  the  mam  thing,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  men  as  men,  and  of  Christians  as  Christians,  under 
a  common  notion  t  But  how  mean  is  it,  and  debasing  to 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  how  enfeebling  to  religion  itself, 
when  all  the  intention  of  men's  souls  runs  about  the  little 
separate  interests  of  this  or  that  party,  even  as  it  is  such, 
without  considering  the  reference  of  things  to  God  and  the 
Redeemer!  It  is  this  that  hatb  made  religion  a  mean, 
sordid,  terrene,  and  earthly  thing.  A  political  religion  is 
that  which,  of  all  things,  I  cannot  but  consider  with  dread, 
according  as  I  find  verging^  degentrating,  and  declining 
more  and  more  into  that  Xet  each  orb  be  kept  apart,  ana 
distinct  ih>m  one  anolner ;  and  religion  for  the  proper  aids 
and  purposes  of  religion,  to  refine  men's  minos,  to  bring 
them  nearer  to  God,  to  make  them  capable  of  his  converse 
and  enjoyment,  and  to  fit  them  for  a  blessed  eternity.  Let 
religion  do  its  own  work  as  such ;  and  let  all  secular  con- 
cernments be  only  minded  in  subserviency^hereto,  as  they 
serve  to  promote  the  interest  of  such  religion,  as  is  really 
worthy  the  name,  and  will  do  the  work  ctf  religion.  But 
in  the  mean  time,  hopes  that  do  fill  the  minds  of  men  with 
thoughts  about,  whether  their  own  private,  or  more  common 
and  public  secular  affiiirs,  so  as  to  eat  up  the  thoughts  of 
heaven,  and  to  emasculate  the  strength  and  vigour  of  their 
spirits,  that  should  work  thitherward :  all  these  hopes  sig- 
nify no  more  than  a  dream  towards  uieir  salvation ;  and 
have  no  n^ore  reference  to  it,  but  to  prejudice  and  to  hin- 
der our  pursuit  of  it,  and  our  final  attaining  of  it.    And, 

2.  Suppose  that  hope  be  placed  on  salvation  itself,  (and 
certainly  that  hope  must  subserve  to  salvation,  must  be 
the  hope  of  salvation,  as  it  is  called,  1  Thess.  v.  8.)  yet  if 
the  ground  of  it  be  wrong,  it  can  signify  nothing  to  this 
end.  If  a  man  hope  to  be  saved  upon  no  ground  that  will 
bear  the  burden  or  such  a  hopej  or  that  can  rationally  sup- 
port it    That  is, 

(!.}  If  men  do  hope  in  themselves,  if  they  hope  to  be 
saved  from  their  own  worthines,  through  the  apprehen- 
sions the^  have,  whether  of  their  own  excellency,  or  if  it 
be  but  of  their  own  innocency :  here  is  a  hope  that  will  be- 
tray them  to  perdition,  while  it  is  with  them  the  hope  of 
saltation.    Or  again, 

(3.)  IF  they  hope  in  Christ,  but  not  upon  his  terms. 
Many  are  very  full  of  hopes  that  they  shall  be  saved ;  and 
conf^  themselves  to  be  sinners,  and  pretend  to  despair  of 
being  saved  for  their  own  sakes.  or  upon  their  own  account ; 
but  It  must  be  for  Christ's  sate,  and  upon  his  accoun^. 
But  then  they  hope  for  it  upon  none  of  his  terms :  as  if  a 
man  hope  to  be  saved  by  Christ,  without  ever  being  made 
holy  by  him.  *'  He  that  hath  this  hope,purifieth  himself,'' 
1  John  iil.  3.  It  must  be  a  hope  right,  first,  as  to  its  end, 
as  to  its  final  object ;  that  is,  a  hope  of  seeing  God  as  he 
is:  and  then  right  as  to  the  way;  that  is,  of  being  made 
like  him,  as  that  which  only  can  ame  with  such  a  vision, 
or  make  the  soul  capable  of.  it  '^It  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be,  but  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be 
like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  And  every  one 
that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  (it  may  well  enough  be  under- 
stood of  Christ,  to  have  reference  to  him,)  purifies  himself, 
as  he  is  pure  r  that  hope,  it  will  attemper  the  soul  to  the 
final  object    It  is  exercised  and  taken  up  about  a  state 


wherein  men  are  to  be  like  God,  upon  their  seeing  of  him 
as  he  is ;  *'  every  one  that  hath  this  hope,  purifies  him<^elf." 
It  drains  the  soul  from  terrene  dross,  and  from  every  thine 
that  is  defiling  and  impure:  a  man  cannot  converse  with 
so  glorious  objects  but  by  a  hope  that  carries  (as  it  were} 
a  primitife  power  and  property  with  it ;  for  it  is  by  hope 
that  we  do  enjoy  the  object  noped  for  at  a  distance.  This, 
I  say,  cannot  DC,  but  that  objects  will  impress  their  image, 
and  beget  somewhat  like  themselves  in  the  soul.  The  soul 
that  is  directed  and  carried,  by  the  power  of  its  own  ex- 
pectation, to  a  continual  converse  with  God,  as  him  whom 
ne  expects  to  see  as  he  is,  and  to  be  made  perfectly  like 
hun,  oy  the  power  of  this  hope,  it  will  be  growing  liker 
and  linsr  to  nim,  and  will  be  purifying  itself  as  he  ispure. 
But  he  that  hopes  to  be  saved,  without  ever  undereoing 
any  such  change  in  the  present  temper  of  his  spirit,  he 
that  hopes  to  be  saved  without  ever  being  regenerate,  he 
that  hopes  to  be  saved  against  the  plain  word  of  Christ,  is 
so  fax  from,  hopine  upon  his  terms,  that  he  doth  hope 
against  die  tierms  which  he  hath  expressly  laid  down  in  the 
(£)6pel ;  whereas  he  hath  said  in  his  Gospel,  "Except  a 
man  be  bom  again,"  (John  iii.  5.)  except  a  man  be  reeene- 
rate,  bom  from  above,  (as  the  word  admits  to  be  read,)  he 
can  never  see,  or  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Yet  I 
will  hope  that  I  shall  enter  into  that  kingdom,  and  possess 
that  kingdom,  though  I  never  be  regenerate,  though  I  re- 
main the  same  man  I  was  all  my  dayp. 

And  whereas  Christ  hath  said,  "Except  ye  repent,  ye 
shall  all  likewiseperish,"  (Luke  xiii.3.)yetmenwill  hope 
they  shall  be  saved,  though  they  never  repent  And 
whereas  Christ  hath  said,  they  that  believe  "  shall  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,"  (John  iii.  16.^  they  wiU 
yet  hope  to  be  saved  without  Gospel  faith;  and  that,  not- 
withstanding the  Gospel  itself  so  expressly  saith,  "  He 


John  iii.  36.  And  whereas,  again,  the  word  of  the  Gospel 
hathsaid  thatChristwillbe  the  "  author  of  eternal  salvauon 
to  all  them  that  obey  him,"  (Heb.  v.  9.)  men  wUl  yet  hope 
that  he  shall  be  to  them  the  author  of  eternal  salvation, 
though  Uiey  continually  disobey  him,  and  live  in  affronts 
to  him,  to  his  known  laws,  and  the,  sceptre  of  his  govern- 
ment: and  that,  also,  notwithstanding  ne  hath  so  express- 
ly saia  that  Christ  will "  come  in  flaming  fire,  taking  ven- 
geance upon  all  that  obey  not  his  Gospel,"  2  Thess.  i.  8. 
Such  as  GO  hope  for  salvation  by  Christ  altogether  without 
ground,  are  never  to  thiak  that  that  hope  will  save  them, 
but  betray  them  into  perdition,  or,  at  lensth,  be  the  very 
instrument  of  a  self-destruction  to  them :  their  own  instru- 
ment, and  of  their  own  destruction.  This  is  a  hope  that 
will  never  save,  but  will  do  more  to  destroy  than  to  save 
them.  That  hope,  that  is  first  totally  wrong  in  its  object; 
and,  secondly,  is  altogether  without  ground,  be  the  object 
what  it  will,  yet  it  rests  upon  no  ground  that  can  sustain 
such  a  hope.    But  then, 

2.  We  shall  briefly  show  what  the-  hope  must  be  that 
hath  this  tendency  to  save ;  hath  (at  least)  a  tendency  to 
it.,    It  must, 

(1.^  Be  a  hope  rightly  terminated  as  to  its  object.  As 
I  tola  you  before,  it  must  be  the  hope  of  salvation,  which 
is  said  to  be  that  part  of  the  spiritual  armour,  which  is 
thought  fit  to  be  expressed  by  the  name  of  a  helmet.  The 
helmet  is  to  defend  the  heaa.  You  tdl  know  the  head  is 
the  seat  of  design,  where  projects  are  formed,  where  coun- 
sels are  laid.  Now  no  man  (as  you  heard  before^  designs 
for  that  of  which  he  hath  no  hope;  that  confounds  all  de- 
signs. If  a  man  hath  formed  m  his  head  never  so  spe- 
cious models ;  when  once  any  thing  appears  in  view  which 
shows  the  whole  business  to  be  impracticable,  so  as  there 
is  no  hope  of  succeeding,  all  those  models  are  confonnded 
and  lost ;  there  is  an  end  of  them.  Therefore,  there  needs 
a  helmet  to  protect  the  head,  the  seat  of  counsels  and  de- 
signs. And  this  is  that  which  doth  it.—"  the  hope  of  sal- 
vation." If  there  be  a  firm,  well-laid  hope  of  salvation, 
this  keeps  the  mind  clear,  and  in  a  composed  posture, 
ready  stOl  for  deliberation,  and  to  contrive  the  way,  and 
course,  and  method,  that  may  best  serve  on  the  one  nand ; 
and  to  countermine  whatsoever  may  obstruct,  and  hinder 
in  the  prosecution  of  it,  on  the  other  hand.    This  hope 
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must  have  for  its  firal  object  the  divine  glory  and  like- 
nesS)  as  that  which  we  are  to  behold,  as  that  which  we  are 
to  bear,  as  that  into  which  we  are  to  be  transformed ;  as 
ai)ove  m  this  chapter;  "I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of 
this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  ns."  And  it  is  the  hope  of 
this  that  saves,  taking  in  the  other  requisites,  of  which  joa 
will  hear  more  hereafter.  So,  (Rom.  v.  1,  2.)  "  being  jus- 
tified by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,  and  rejoice  in 
hope"--of  whati— "  of  the  gloiy  of  God."  The  great 
thing  that  terminates  this  hope  must  be  *'  salvation  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  eternal  .^lory."  As  the  apostle 
conjoins  the  private  and  positive  expressions  there ; 
whereas,  when  there  is  no  such  conjunction^  either  put 
alone  serves  for  both,  when  a  man's  hope  is  pitched  upon 
this  final  term  and  end;  that  (as  was  intimated  before) 
draws  his  heart,  and  keeps  it  under  the  transforming  in- 
fluence of  the  object  which  the  Divine  Spirit  accompanies. 
The  Divine  Spirit  doth  the  transforming^  work,  even  at 
first,  and  progressively  afterwards;  but  it  doth  it  by  ob- 
jects, by  glorious  objects,  by  objects  blending  in  the  Gos- 
pel. We  are  first  changed,  and  continually  "  changed 
mto  the*  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory ;"  but  it  is 
"  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  2  Cor.  iii.  last  verse.  And 
then,  * 

(2.)  This  hope  must  be  right  as  to  its  ground,  as  well 
as  in  reference  to  its  object;  and  that  can  be  nothing  else 
but  the  covenant  of  God  in  Christ,— God  in  Christ  to  be 

C apprehended  and  closed  with  in  a  covenant ;  or,  as  he  is 
sed  to  five  a  sinner  the  advantage  of  taking  hold  of 
,  as  he  nath  brought  himself  under  the  bonds  of  a  co- 
venant. I  will  be  such  and  such  to  you;  my  Son  shall 
be  such  and  such  to  vou.  I  enga^  in  a  covenant :  it  shall 
be  so,  if  you  take  hold.  Here  is  the  only  firm,  secure 
ground  of  such  a  hope ;  and  this  is  that  wnich  the  soul 
actually  must  do,  or  must  (at  least)  be  actually  designing 
to  do:  and  accoixlingly  may  its  hope  be  either  certainly 
saving,  or  have  a  leadingness  and  tendency  thereunto,  as 
was  told  you  before.  If  the  heart  can  bear  record  in  the 
sight  of  God,  I  have  taken  hold  of  the  Gospel  covenant, 
and  therein  of  GJod  in  Christ  upon  Gospel  terms,  my  heart 
regretting  nothing  of  them;  but  readily,  and  with  cfood 
liking,  fiUling  in  with  every  thing;  then  I  have  that  hope 
in  me,  that,  while  it  lasts,  is  a  piece  of  salvation;  salva- 
tion and  it  are  of  a  piece- 
But  suppose  I  am  not  arrived  to  that  pitch  yet,  that  I 
dare  avow  it  before  the  Lord,  that  I  have  come  to  such  a 
closure ;  I  am  not  sure  of  the  sincerity  of  mv  own  heart ; 
yet  if  this  be  the  thing  I  design,  I  abandon  all  other  hopes, 
and  all  other  grounds  of  hope ;  and  this  is  that  I  am  aim- 
ing and  driving  at,  to  conie  to  a  sincere  closure  with  God 
in  Christ  upon  the  terms  of  the  Gk)spel.  I  4o  not  yet 
know  whether  I  am  come  up  to  it  ftilly  or  not:  but  I  am 
aiming  at  it,  making  towards  it  as  I  can.  This,  even  this 
is  saving  hope,  in  one  of  the  senses  before  explained ;  that 
is.  as  having  a  tendency  and  leadingness  to  salvation ;  and 
wnich,  as  It  is  not  to  oe  rested  in  till  it  come  to  a  plero- 
phery  5  so,  nor  is  it  to  be  rejected  neither :  it  is  to  be  che- 
rished and  complied  with.  God  may  make  somewhat  of 
this  more  trembling  hope,  though  my  anchor  be  not  yet  so 
firmly  cast  within  the  veil,  or  1  do  not  know  that  it  is : 
while  I  yet  abandon  and  renounce  all  other  hopes,  and 
look  to  be  saved  in  no  other  way,  and  am  aiming  to  be 
saved  in  this  way,  it  is  a  good  sign,  for  there  can  be  no 
aim  without  some  hope;  total  despair  throweth  you  off 
from  every  thing  of  endeavour,  and  every  thing  of  design, 
for  heaven  and  eternity ;  gives  you  up  to  perish,  and  de- 
livers you  upjlo  eternal  perdition.  But  while  you  cannot 
say  your  hope  is  saving,  as  that  which  will  certainly  save 
YOU  at  last,  yet  it  may  be  said  to  be  saving  while  it  is  tend- 
ing towaids  a  state  of  salvation,  and  carrying  your  hearts 
forwards  towards  that  state.  And  this  account,  that  is, 
that  though  you  are  not  sure  you  have  actually  built  upon 
the  proper  ground,  yet  you  have  the  proper  ground  in  view 
before  you,  and  there  you  design  to  build,  and  you  will 
build  no  where  else,  why  all  this,  while  there  is  that 
hope  which  hath  a  leadingness  and  tendency  to  salvation, 
and  which  ought  to  be  cherished,  that  it  may  save.  When 
it  is  so  far  (as  hath  been  said)  right,  as  to  its  object,  and 
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when  it  is  so  far  designedly  ri^ht,  as  to  its  ground.  This, 
in  the  one  sense  or  the  other,  is  the  thing  whereof  the  text 
speaks :  "  We  ^e  saved  by  hope."    Then, 

2.  Tne  second  thing  is,  to  show  the  influence  that  such 
hope  hath  upon,  and  towards  salvation;  and  that  would 
be  very  easy  to  show  you  by  representing  to  you  what  it 
is  that  is  necessary  to  salvation:  or  what  are  the  certain 
characters  of  the  saved  ones.  They  do  make  a  select  com- 
munitVj  distinct  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  na- 
tions or  them  that  are  saved,  (as  they  are  called  Rer.  xxi. 
24.)  they  are  all  gathered  Hito  that  city  of  God;  they 
make  a  very  distinct  community  from  au  the  rest  of  the 
world  :•  and  must  be  understood  to  be  distinguished  from 
them  oy  that  which  is  characteristical  of  them  that  are 
saved  ones.  And  so  the  distinction  must  consist  in  some- 
thing or  other  that  doth  notify  them  to  be  the  subjects  of 
salvation.  If  it  doth  appear  inat  such  a  hope  be  necessary 
to  that,  it  must  be  concluded  to  be  necessary  to  salvation 
too.  That  that  is  necessary  for  that  which  is  necessary 
for  salvation,  is  itself  too  necessary  to  salvation :  Oiusa 
causa  eU  causa  causaii ;  do  but  agree  what  thing  or  things 
are  necessary  to  salvation,  and  if  hope  have  a  necessary 
influence  upon  these  things,  it  must  itself  be  in  the  .way  to 
salvation  also.  And  if  it  be  productive  of  those  things,  it 
will  be  productive  of  salvation  too ;  and  not  only  be  the 
cause  without  which  salvation  cannot  be,  but  by  which  it 
wiUbe. 

Now  it  is  very  plain  that  these  two  things  are  necessary 
to  salvation : 

1.  Thorough  conversion ;  the  bringing  of  a  person  into 
a  state  of  ^ce :— And, 

%  Contmual  perseverance  therein  unto  the  end.  Both 
these  are  necessary  to  salvation.  And  if  such  hope  as  we 
have  already  in  some  measure  described  to  you  be  neces- 
sary to  both  these,  it  must  be  necessary  to  salvation  too. 
And  that  is  it  which,  in  future  discourses,  I  shall  labour  to 
show  you ;  that  hope  is  necessary  to  conversion  first,  and 
then  to  perseverance.  The  sod's  conversion ;  its  turning 
to  God  m  Christy  it  is  with  hope ;  it  is  not  the  act  of  a 
despairing  soul ;  it  cannot  be ;  it  is  no  more  possible  for  a 
despairing  man  than  for  a  despairing  devil  to  repent  and 
turn  to  Gkxl,  and  to  close  with  Christ.  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  difference  of  the  law;  that  signifies  nothing  in  this 
case :  but  I  speak  in  reference  to  the  complexion  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  |  and  in  respect  of  that,  despair  would  as 
much  keep  a  smftil  man  rrom  turning  to  God  through 
Christ,  as  it  doth  an  apostate  devil. 


SERMON  XV.* 

Rom.  viii.  24. 
We  are  saioed  by  hope. 

That  which  I  proposed  to  you  in  discoursing  to  you  from 
this  passage  was,  1st.  to  show' what  hope  that  is  of  which 
this  issidS,  inasmuch  as  it  is  apparently  not  to  be  said  of 
all  hope.  There  is  a  hope  that  will  not  save.  There  is  a 
hope  that  will  destroy ;  and  to  that  head  we  have  already 
spoken.  We  have  shown  yon  what  hope  it  is  not ;  and 
tnen  have  positively  showed  you  what  hope  it  is,  concern- 
ing which  this  is  spoken,  that  it  saves.    And  now, 

2.  Our  ftirther  business  is  to  show  you  which  way  hope 
doth  operate  towards  salvation,  or  wnat  influence  it  hath 
in  order  thereunto.  We  told  you  (entering  on  this  head 
last  time)  that  the  understanding  of  this  matter  will  depend 
upon  our  conceiving  aright  what  is  more  immediately  and 
certainly  necessary  to  salvation ;  for  if  hope  will  be  found 
to  influence  such  things  as  are  of  most  ajmarent  confessed 
necessity  unto  salvation,  it  will  be  then  ^fonnd  to  have  a 
neeessary  influence  on  salvation  too.  If  it  be  necessary  to 
that  which  is  necessary,  it  must  be  itself  also  necessary. 
And  it  must  be  somewhat  iH  itself  exceeding  great,  andao 
that  needs  all  the  suitable  and  proper  influences  imagin- 
^le  to  bring  it  about,  that  shall  distinguish  them  that  are 
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saved  tnm  them  who  shall  perish ;  or,  in  ^loyt,  the  things 
that  are  more  immediately  necessary  to  salvation,  must  he 
understood  to  be  very  great  things,  and  tlungs  that  are 
not  to  be  wrought  at  an  easv  rate,  bat  which  will  require 
the  help  and  concurrence  or  whatsoever  may  have  an  apt 
subserviency  thereto ;  for  the  differences  of  them  that  are 
to  be  saved  nrom  them  that  will  be  finally  lost,  must  be  un- 
derstood to  be  fundamental  to  the  eternal  differences  of 
heaven  and  hell.  And  think  how  vastly  different  are  the 
states  of  men  hereaiter.  who  shall  be  plunged  and  sunk 
into  an  abyss  of  wo  ana  misery  to  eternity,  and  of  them 
who  shall  be  eternally  rejoicing  and  exulting  in  the  highest 
and  most  perfect  felicity  and  glory. 

There  is  the  embryo  of  heaven  and  hell  in.the  ver^  hearts 
of  men  on  this  side  both ;  and  therefore  the  dinerences 
must  be  vastly  great,  even  here  in  this  world,  between 
them  that  are  in  a  state  of  salvation  and  them  that  are  not 
in  that  state.  The  inhabitants  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  that 
comes  down  from  heaven,  they  make  up  the  community 
of  them  that  are  to  be  the  saved  ones,  as  was  noted  from 
that  21st  chapter  of  Revelations,  24th  verse ;  "  The  na- 
tions of  them  that  are  saved  do  walk  in  the  light  thereof* 
How  vastly  another  sort  of  men,  in  all  reason,  are  they  to 
be  from  the  rest  of  the  perishing  world,  who  are  to  be  ex- 
empt fVom  the  common  ruin,  who,  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  must  perish  in  vindictive  flames,  are  to  be  caught  up 
in  the  doudis,  and  meet  their  Redeemer  in  the  air,  and  so 
be  for  ever  with  the  Lord  I  How  vast  (I  say)  must  we 
suppose  the  differences  between  these  two,  sorts  of  men. 
when  there  is  the  seed,  the  very  primordia  of  heaven  and 
hell,  the  very  beginnings  of  heaven  and  hell,  to  be  found 
on  earth  in  these  two  sorts  of  men  1  Therefore  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  saved  ones  must  be  great  and  eminent  from 
those  Uiat  are  not  to  be  saved. 

And  what  is  their  distinction  I  have  generally  told  yon 
already.  It  lies  in  these  two  things ;  in  thorough  regene- 
ration, or  conversion  to  God,  by  which  they  are  brought 
into  a  good  and  safe  state  at  first ;  and  then,  in  their  per- 
severance herein  unto  the  end. 

1.  They  are  such  as  are  "  bom  from  heaven,"—"  from 
above  •Z'  and  the  expression  (John  iii.  3,  4.)  may  as  well 
be  read  "  bom  from  above,"  as  "  bom  again ;"  they  are  a 
heaven-bom  sort  of  men ;  a  community  ofpersons  that  are 
all  of  a  divine  family.— of  the  family  of  God,  to  be  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Most  Hign ;  not  by  adoption 
only,  as  if  their  sonsbip  were  no  more  than  a  relative 
thing;  but  by  regeneration  too^  which  is  a  real  thing,  and 
which  makes  an  intemal  subjective  change,  the  greatest 
that  can  be  wrought  in  this  world  upon  the  subject  where 
it  hath  place.  By  that  regenerating  impression  on  them 
they  are  turned  io  Gk)d;  a  divine  touch  upon  their  spirits 
inclines  them  to  him:  and  now  they  tum  to  him  with  all 
their  hearts  and  with  all  their  souls.  By  being  tumed 
they  tum;  passive  conversion  and  regeneration  are  the 
same  thing.  That  tnming  influence  by  which  the  whole 
soul  is  brought  about  towards  God,  is  nothing  else  but  the 
regenerating  influence  that  puts  a  new  nature  into  them ; 
for  it  is  not  a  violent  tum,  but  a  spontaneous  tum ;  a  tum 
from  the  inclination  of  that  new  nature  that  is  now  in 
them ;  and  in  respect  of  this  communicated  divine  nature 
are  they  said  to  be  "  bora  of  God  "  to  be  "  children  of 
the  Most  High;"  or  otherwise  (as  the  same  thing  is  ellip- 
tically  expressed)  "  they  are  of  God ;"— "  we  are  of  God^ 
and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness,"  1  John  v.  19. 

2.  And  being  brought  into  this  state,  they  must  persevere 
in  it.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  do  so ;"  he  that 
endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved,"  Matt.  xxiv.  13.  "  They 
that  are  bom  of  God  must  overcome  the  world;"  which, 
indeed,  some  way  or  other,  sums  up  all  the  enemy's  power 
that  they  are  to  contend  with ;  for  the  great  destroyer  of 
souls  tempts  men  by  this  world,  and  their  own  flesh  is 
tempted  l^^  it;  so  that,  take  one  of  that  temary  of  ene- 
Biies,  and  yon  take  them  altogether.  They  cannot  be  se- 
vered ;  and  he  that  is  bom  of  God  must  overcome  these; 
in  overcoming  one,  he  must  overcome  all  of  this  temary  of 
enemies,  these  adversary  powers ;  and,  overcoming,  shall 
sit  down  with  Christ  on  lus  throne,  as  he  overcame,  and  is 
"  sat  down  with  his  Father  upon  his  throne."  They  are  such, 
as,  by  patient  continuance  m  well-doing,  seek  for  honour, 
and  glory,  and  immortality,**  till  they  actually  "obtain 


everlasting  life,"  Rom.  ii  7.  And  they  are  to  continue 
believing,  which  sums  up  the  whole  of  that  duty  which  the 
Gospel  makes  necessary  to  salvation,  till  they  actually  re- 
ceive "  the  end  of  their  faith,  the  salvation  or  their  souls," 
1  Peter  i.  9.  "  They  must  not  be  of  them  that  draw 
back  to  perditicm.  but  of  them  that  believe,  to  ike  saving 
of  their  souls,"  Heb.  x.  last  verse. 

Both  these  are  of  most  absolute  necessity  to  being  saved. 
This  is  plain,  and  out  of  all  question :  and  they  are  neces- 
sary to  salvation  two  ways,  both  of  them,  as  in  their  own 
nature  they  do  dispose  and  suit  the  soul  for  the  heavenly 
state ;  both  for  the  work,  and  for  the  felicity  of  it  If  it 
were  possible  that  one  should  come  unchanged,  uncon- 
verted, and  unrenewed  into  heaven,  what  an  exotic  thing 
would  he  be  there  1  He  could  have  no  business  there; 
there  is  nothing  there  to  be  done  that  he  could  do ;  there 
is  nothing  there  to  be  enjoyed  that  he  coold  enjoy.  Sup- 
pose one  in  heaven,  that  were  no  lover  of  God.  that  can 
take  no  pleasure  in  the  Divine  presence,  that  hatn  nothing 
in  him  of  the  Divine  image,  what  could  he  do  there  1  And 
if  we  could  suji|pose  the  wisdom  of  heaven  to  do  so  inapt  a 
thing  as  to  admit  him  thither,  to  what  purpose  would  it  Del 
Therefore,  upon  the  account  of  internal,  subjective  quali- 
fication, both  these  are  necessary. 

1.  There  must  be  a  new  nature  given,  that  such  a  one 
be  regenerate,  bom  of  God,  tumed  imto  him  with  the 
whole  heart  and  souL  And  that  there  be  a  new  creation 
raised  up  in  him,  to  attemper  and  suit  him  taihe  heavenly 
state ;  that  is,  that  there  be  (as  it  were)  the  epitome  of  a 
new  world,  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth,  m  that  soul 
which  is  aesi|pied  for  that  blessed  state  above.  A  new 
creation  is  to  rise  up,  which  is  to  top  heaven,  to  wit,  to  lift 
up  its  head  into  heaven,  and  a  blessed  etemity.  That  work 
is  to  be  wrought  in  him  that  is  a  congenerous  thing  unto 
heaven;  "  He  that  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him,  (saith  our  Lord,)  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that 
I  shall  give  him,  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water,  springing 
up  into  eternal  life,"  John  iv.  14.  The  regenerate  frame 
and  nature  is  so  much  akin  to  heaven,  that  in  nature  and 
kind  they  are  not  different  things ;  and  so  there  can  no 
man  ever  come  into  heaven,  that  hath  not  somewhat  of 
heaven  aforehand  come  into  him.  He  must  have  the 
kin^om  of  God,  or  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  within  him, 
which  consists  of  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  (Rom.  xiv.)  which  are  the  yerjprimordia  of  heaven : 
righteousness,  universal  rectimde;  and  peace, -universal 
tranquillity  resulting  from  mostperfect  and  unexceptiona- 
ble order ;  and  then  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  state  now 
taking  place,  that  consists  of  "  fumess  of  joy,  and  plea- 
sures for  evermore,"  Psalm  xvi.  last  verse.  All  these  to- 
gether are  inchoate  heaven,  and  so  must,  in  the  work  of 
regeneration  and  conver^on,  be  inwrought  into  the  soul, 
to  prepare  and  qualify  it  intemally  and  subjectively  for  sal- 
vation, or  the  heavenly  state,  which  is  all  one.    And  then, 

2.  Perseverance  is  equally  necessary  upon  the  same  ac- 
count, and  for  the  same  purpose,  under  that  very  notion ; 
for,  if  it  were  necessary  that  such  a  thing  should  be,  to 
qualify  such  and  such  as  subjects  for  the  heavenly  state,  it 
must  Be,  for  the  same  reason,  necessary  to  contmue  and 
remain.  This  seed  of  regeneration  must  abide ;  it  must 
continae  even  to  the  very  last;  for  the  soul  is  not  qualified 
for  the  heavenly  state  by  what  it  was  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago,  but  by  what  it  is  when  it  comes  into  it ;  when  it  comes 
actually  to  possess  it,  and  partake  of  it. 

And  then,  both  these  are  necessary,  not  only  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  as  Intemal  qualifications  of  the  subject ; 
but  they  are  also  necessary  as  things  required  by  the  tenor 
of  the  evangelical  law  or  grace,  which  entitleth  none  to 
heaven  but  those  that  are  r^ienerate ;  those  that  are  bom 
of  God ;  and  those  that,  bemg  so,  do  continue  adhering 
and  cleavinfir  to  him  to  the  very  end ;  (hat  is,  those  (as 
was  said  before)  who  do  believe  in  the  very  saving  of  their 
souls. 

And  you  must  consider  here,  that  this  second  necessity 
of  both  these  things,  arising  from  the  Gocqpel  constitution, 
or  the  constitution  of  the  evangelical  covenant,  or  the  law 
of  grace,  it  comes  in  this  kind  to  supervene  and  to  be  su- 
peradded to  the  other;  to  wit,  considering  salvation  at 
length  as  the  effect  of  the  Gospel  g^rant ;  for  it  is  not 
merely  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  natural  product,  (though 
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»a  say  spiritnallr  nattirsl,  or  yoa  mean  so,  it  is  nol  to 
uc  considered  unaer  that  notion^  (thongh  it  is  partly  to  be 
considered  under  it,)  but  it  is  withal  to  be  consiaerea  under 
the  notion  of  a  gilt  "  The  gift  of  Qod  is  eternal  life, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  It  is  not  a  mere  natural 
product,  nor  the  product  of  the  divine  nature,  the  spiritual, 
the  holy  nature,  that  is  wrought  into  the  soul.  It  is  not 
(I  sar)  merely  such  a  natural  production,  but  it  is  to  be 
considered  morally  too,  as  the  effect  of  a  free  donation. 
And  being  so  a  given  thing,  a  thing  conferred,  then  it 
must  be  understood  to  be  conferred  upon  the  donor's  own 
terms,  the  terms  that  he  chooseth,  that  he  is  pleased  himp 
self  to  enact  and  appoint.  And  these  terms  are  those  terms 
which  I  have  told  you  of  already ;  "  except  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  longdom  of  Qod  •" — "ex- 
cept y€  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye 
cannot  be  saved ;"  and  (as  was  told  vou  beibre)  *'  he  that 
endureth  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved."  And  the 
righteous  Judge  of  all  the  world,  "  who  will  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  works;"  (Rom.  ii  6.)  *^he 
hath  determined  this,  that  to  them  that  by  patient  contin- 
uance in.  well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immor- 
tality," he  will  give  "eternal  life  f  and  for  the  rest,  "to 
those  that  obey  not  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness, 
indignation  and  wrath." 

So  far  it  was  necessary  to  clear  to  you  the  immediate 
reonisites  to  salvati<Ri,  these  two  summarily,  conversion 
and  perseverance.  And  now,  hereupon,  I  am  to  evince 
to  yon,  that  hope  hath  an  influence  upon  both  these ;  that 
a  man  would  never  turn  to  God  if  it  were  not  from  the  in- 
fluence of  hope ;  and  that  being  turned,  he  would  never 
walk  with  Ood  to  the  end,  never  cleave  to  Gkxi  to  the  last, 
if  it  were  not  still  from  the  influence  of  hope. 

I  hope  you  have  all  so  much  of  Gk>spel  understanding 
with  you,  as  to  think,  that  the  asserting  such  and  such  a 
means  as  necessary,  doth  not  make  the  end  less  necessary. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  the  end  (eternal  salvation)  is  less 
certain,  becanse  such  means  have  a  certain  subserviency 
thereto;  for  he  that  hath  appointed  the  end  hath  appoints 
ed  the  means  too,  ahd  settled  the  connexion  between 
them ;  that  is,  that  there  shall  be  such  faith,  such  a  new 
creature,  such  holiness ;  and  th«se  shall  be  continued  and 
maintained  till  the  end  be  attained ;  and  the  end  shall  be 
attained  hereupon.  The  necessary  subserviency  of  such 
means  doth  not  make  the  end  less  certain ;  but  more  ra- 
tionally certain,  more  certain  to  us,  more  evident  to  us, 
when  we  see  the  wa^  chalked  out  more  plainly  that  leads 
to  it,  and  in  which  it  is  brought  about.  I  Bay,  that  no- 
thing is  plainer,  than  that  both  these  are  brought  about  by 
the  influence  of  hope ;  both  the  soul's  first  conversion  and 
turning  to  Gk)d,  and  its  continuance  and  perseverance  to 
the  end.  And«  that  I  may  evince  the  influence  of  hope  as 
to  both  these,  with  the  more  clearness,  there  is  somewhzU 
that  I  must  premise  to  make  my  way  the  clearer  thereto. 
That  is, 

1.  That  God,  in  his  dealings  with  the  souls  of  men  in 
order  to  salvation,  doth  work  very  much  upon  a  natural 
principle  of  self-love  in  them.  I  say,  that  in  order  to  the 
saving  of  souls,  GK)d,  in  his  dealing  with  them,  doth  very 
much  apply  himself  to  a  principle  of  natural  self-love..  This 
is  plain,  and  out  of  all  question.  And  the  precepts,  with 
their  sanctions,  (the  great  instruments  that  ne  works  and 
moves  them  by,)  do  all  suppose  it.  The  great  GK)spel  pre- 
cept, "believing  in  the  Son  of  Gtod,"  with  its  sanction 
admizt,  doth  plainly  soppose  it.  "  Go,  preach  this  Qos- 
pel  to  every  nation.''— What  is  this  for  1  In  order  to  be- 
lieving in  general.  What  is  the  sanction  annexed  to  this 
precept  1 — "  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved ;  he  that  be- 
iievetn  not  shall  be  damned."  .  These  are  direct  applica- 
tions to  the  principle  of  self-love.  What  can  either  ofthese 
si^ify  by  way  of  argument,  but  as  they  do  accommodate 
this  principle,  and  are  some  way  suited  Thereunto?  What 
rioih  it  weigh  to  tell  such  a  one,  You  shall  be  saved  if  you 
believe  with  a  true  Gkispel  faith,  if  he  do  not  love  himself; 
if  he  have  no  love  for  nis  own  soal  1  And  what  doth  it 
weigh  to  tell  such  an  one,  If  you  do  not  believe  you  shall 
be  damned,  if  he  love  not  his  own  soul,  if  he  card  not 
what  becmnes  of  his  soul  1  Nothing  is  plainer,  than  that 
God  doth  apply  himself  to  the  natural  principle  of  self- 
ove  in  us,  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  us  about  the  afl!aijs 
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amia- 
bleness,  and  in  so' much  terror,  but  to  move  this  principle 
of  self-love  1    And  then  I  would  premise, 

2.  Supposing  the  principle  of  self-love,  the  end  that^ivery 
one  must  desiffli  tnerenpon  must  suit  and  answer  that 
principle.  Ana  thereupon  it  will  be  consequent,  that  he 
who  is  to  be  saved  must  be  made  to  design  his  own  salva- 
tion ;  which  also  the  plainest  and  greatest  Gospel  principles 
do  most  significantly  and  manifestly  hold  forth  to  us  as 
matter  of  indispensable  duty ;  that  is,  that  we  are  to  desi^ 
our  own  salvation ;  to  "  work  out  our  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling ;"  what  doth  that  signify  else  1  what 
doth  it  si^ify  less  ?  "  Give  diligence  to  make  your  calling 
and  elecUon  sure ;" — '*  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate ;'' 
be  ye  in  agonies  in  order  to  it ;  that  is  the  English  of  that 
expression.  If  the  principle  of  self-love  is  to  be  set  on 
work ;  and.  if,  from  that  principle,  our  own  salvation  is  to 
be  designed  as  our  end;  then  it  will  be  most  apparently 
consequent,  that  the  hope  of  attaining  our  end,  must  needs 
be  the  great  influencing  thing  upon  us,  in  reference  to 
whatsoever  is  necessary  thereunto.    And  so, 

3.  The  wj^ole  business  of  conversion  we  must  under- 
stand to  be  influenced  by  hope,  upon  the  supposal  that  the 
person  that  now  lies  under  tne  converting  work,  is  all  the 
while  designing  his  own  salvation.  Andhere  my  business 
is,  and  will  be,  to  let  ;^ou  see  how  the  many  things  that  are 
incident,  and  do  fiUl  in  together  in  the  business  of  a  man's 
serious  and  thorough  conversion  and  turning  to  God,  must 
be  understood  to  be  influenced  by  hope  throughout.  The 
turning  soul  is,  in  its  turning,  a  hoping  soul,  and  would 
never  turn  if  it  did  not  hope ;  because  it  hopes,  therefore  it 
turns.  The  Divine  Spirit  works  all,  (it  is  true,)  but  it 
works  accommodately  and  suitably  to  our  nature,  to  the 
reasonable  intelligent  nature  in  which  it  works.  Do  but 
consider  the  plain  and  great  things  that  are  carried  in  this 
turning,  when  the  soul  hath  received  the  impression,  or 
doth  now  actually  receive  the  impression  from  Qod  that 
turns  it ;  and  see  how  manifest  it  is,  that  the  influence  of 
hope  runs  into  every  one.    As, 

(l.)  In  this  turn  wrought  upoa  the  sotil  there  is  convic- 
tion of  sin,  (as  is  obvious  to  e^ery  one.)  accompanied  many 
times  with  very  great  terrors,  which  nave  much  participa- 
tion even  of  hell  in  them,  an  aMnity  with  it,  a  nearness  to 
it.  The  soul  in  order  to  its  being  raised  and  brought  as 
high  as  heaven,  is  first  (as  it  were)  dipped  into  hell,  brought 
as  near  hell  as  it  can  come  without  being  plunged  and 
irrecoverably  lost  and  swallowed  up  of  it.  And  you  must 
consider  the  soul  as  an  apprehensive  thing  all  the  while. 
You  must  consider  the' Divine^  Spirit  working  upon  an 
intelligent,  rational  subject,  in  this  its  descent.  Tne  soul 
descends  with  open  eyes,  and  it  descends  with  a  kind  ot 
consent,  let  me  go  down  and  visit  mj  own  deserved  portion 
and  lot.  It  descends  an  iCpprehensive  thin^,  an  open-eyed 
thing,  and  voluntarily;  there  is  a  voluntariness  in  it ;  but 
that  there  -could  never  be  if  there  were  no  hope.  I  am 
content  to  go  down  and  descend  even  to  the  very  brink 
and  verge  of  the  infernal  pit ;  .but  I  go  down  with  hope, 
that  God  will  not  plunge  me  in  it;  that  he  will  not  lose 
me,  and  let  me  be  slvallowed  up  thei^e ;  even  while  it  is 
beset  With  amazing  terrors,  they  are  not  the  terrors  of  total 
d&spair,  then  it  were  to  be  turned  into  a  mere  devil ;  total 
despair  would  make  it  so.  But  though  there  may  be  so 
great  fear,  the  soul  seems  it  may  be,  to  itself,  a  composition 
of  fear;  thel-e  is,  however,  a  secret  influence  oi  hope; 
though  he  shake  me  over  hell,  he  will  not  throw  me  into 
it;  he  will,  in  mercy  to  my  soul,  "save  me  from  going 
down  into  the  pit :"  while  it  is  convinced,  it  hopes ;  and 
the  more  it  hopes  the  more  easily  it  admits  of  conviction  .- 
As  vile  a  wretch  as  I  am,  as  any  representation  could  make 
me,  I  hope  Qod  will  not  utterly  cast  me  off".  The  convic- 
'tions  that  are  a,ccompan,ied  with  terror  ar^  not  accom- 
panied with  hope ;  it  is  undespairing  terror. 

(S.^  There  is  in  this  converting  work  deep  and  serious 
humiliation,  which  is  a  further  thing  than  mere  conviction 
of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  of  the  deserts  of  it;  which  hath  for 
its  seat  and  subject  of  it,  the  heart,  a  tender  heart,  a  re- 
lenting heart,  a  broken,  melting  heart.  This  is  earned  in 
the  work  of  conversion ;  but  this  can  never  be  without 
hope.    All  the  terror  in  the  world  will  never  melt  a  soul, 
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saved  firom  them  who  shall  perish;  or,  in  ^rt,  the  things 
chat  are  more  immediately  oecessarj  to  salvation,  must  be 
understood  to  be  very  great  things,  and  things  that  are 
not  to  be  wrought  at  an  easy  rate,  bat  which  will  require 
the  help  and  concurrence  or  whatsoever  may  have  an  apt 
BubservioDcy  thereto ;  for  the  differences  of  them  that  are 
to  be  saved  from  them  that  will  be  finally  lost,  must  be  un- 
derstood to  be  fundamental  to  the  eternal  differences  of 
heaven  and  hell.  And  think  how  vastly  different  are  the 
states  of  men  hereaiter.  who  shall  be  plunged  and  sunk 
into  an  abyss  of  wo  and  misery  to  eternity,  and  of  them 
who  shall  be  eternally  rejoicing  and  exulting  in  the  highest 
and  most  perfect  felicity  and  glory. 

There  is  the  embryo  of  heaven  and  heU  in.the  venr  hearts 
of  men  on  this  side  both ;  and  therefore  the  dinerences 
must  be  vastly  great,  even  here  in  (his  world,  between 
them  that  are  in  a  state  of  salvation  and  them  that  are  not 
in  that  state.  The  inhabitants  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  chat 
comes  down  from  heaven,  they  make  up  the  community 
of  them  that  are  to  be  the  saved  ones,  as  was  noted  from 
that  31st  chapter  of  Revelations,  24th  verse ;  '*  The  na- 
tions of  them  that  are  saved  do  walk  in  the  light  thereof." 
How  vastly  anoUier  sort  of  men,  in  all  reason,  are  they  to 
be  from  the  rest  of  the  perishing  world,  who  are  to  be  ex- 
empt from  the  common  ruin,  who,  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  must  perish  in  vindictive  flames,  are  to  be  caught  up 
in  the  clouds,  and  meet  their  Redeemer  in  the  air,  and  so 
be  for  ever  with  the  Lord  I  How  vast  (I  say)  must  we 
suppose  the  differences  between  these  two.  sorts  of  men. 
when  there  is  the  seed,  the  very  primordia  of  heaven  and 
hell,  the  very  beginnings  of  heaven  and  hell,  to  be  found 
on  eanh  in  these  two  sorts  of  men  I  Therefore  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  saved  ones  must  be  great  and  eminent  from 
those  that  are  not  to  be  saved. 

And  what  is  their  distinction  I  have  generally  told  you 
already.  It  lies  in  these  two  things ;  in  thorough  regene- 
ration, or  conversion  to  God,  by  which  they  are  brought 
into  a  good  and  safe  state  at  first ;  and  then,  in  their  per- 
severance herein  unto  the  end. 

1.  They  are  such  as  are  "  bom  from  heaven,**—"  from 
above :"  and  the  expression  (John  iii.  3,  4.)  may  as  well 
be  reaa  "  bom  from  above,"  as  "  bom  again ;"  they  are  a 
heaven-bora  sort  of  men ;  a  community  of  persons  that  are 
all  of  a  divine  famil3r.-- of  the  family  oiGfod,  to  be  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Most  Hign ;  not  by  adoption 
only,  as  if  their  sonship  were  no  more  than  a  relative 
thing;  but  by  regeneration  too,  which  is  a  real  thing,  and 
which  makes  an  internal  subjective  change,  the  greatest 
that  can  be  wrought  in  this  world  upon  the  subject  where 
it  hath  place.  By  that  regenerating  impression  on  them 
they  are  turned \o  God;  a  divine  touch  upon  their  spirits 
inclines  them  to  him :  and  now  they  turn  to  him  with  all 
their  hearts  and  with  all  their  souls.  By  being  turned 
they  turn;  passive  conversion  and  regeneration  are  the 
same  thing.  That  turning  influence  ^  which  the  whole 
soul  is  brought  about  towards  God,  is  nothing  else  but  the 
regenerating  influeuoe  that  puts  a  new  nature  into  them ; 
for  it  is  not  a  violent  turn,  but  a  spontaneous  tum ;  a  turn 
from  the  inclination  of  that  new  nature  that  is  now  in 
them :  and  in  respect  of  this  communicated  divine  nature 
are  they  said  to  be  "  bom  of  God.**  to  be  "  children  of 
the  Most  High  ;**  or  otherwise  (as  the  same  thing  is  ellip- 
tically  expressed)  "  they  are  of  God  ;**— "  we  are  of  God, 
and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness,"  1  John  v.  19. 

3.  And  being  brought  into  this  state,  they  must  persevere 
in  it.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  do  so ;  "  he  that 
endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved,**  Matt.  xxiv.  13.  "  They 
that  are  bom  of  God  must  overcome  the  world  ;**  which, 
indeed,  some  way  or  other,  sums  up  all  the  enemy*s  power 
that  they  are  to  contend  with ;  for  the  great  destroyer  of 
souls  tempts  men  by  this  world,  and  their  own  flesh  is 
tempted  l^  it;  so  that,  take  one  of  that  ternary  of  ene- 
mies, and  you  take  them  altogether.  They  cannot  be  se- 
vered ;  and  he  that  is  bom  of  God  must  overcome  these ; 
in  overcoming  one,  he  must  overcome  all  of  this  temary  of 
enemies,  these  adversary  powers ;  and^  overcoming,  shall 
sit  down  with  Christ  on  his  throne,  as  he  overcame,  and  » 
"sal  down  with  his  Father  upon  his  throne.**  They  aresuch, 
9»,  by  patient  continuance  m  well-doing,  seek  for  honour, 
and  glory,  and  immortality,**  till  they  actiuUly  "obtain 


everlasting  life,"  Rom.  n.  7.  A)td  they  are  to  continue 
believing',  which  sums  up  the  whole  of  that  duty  which  the 
Gospel  makes  necessary  to  salvation,  till  they  actually  re- 
ceive '*  the  end  of  their  fSuth,  the  salvation  or  their  souls,*' 
1  Peter  L  9.  "  They  must  not  be  of  them  that  draw 
back  to  perdition,  but  of  them  that  believe,  to  t&e  saving 
of  their  souls,**  Heb.  x.  last  verse. 

Both  these  are  of  most  absolute  necessity  to  being  saved. 
This  is  plain,  and  out  of  all  question :  and  they  are  neces- 
sary to  salvation  two  ways,  both  of  them,  as  in  their  own 
nature  they  do  dispose  and  suit  the  soul  for  the  heavenly 
state ;  botn  for  the  work,  and  for  the  felicity  of  it.  If  it 
were  possible  that  one  should  come  unchangnl,  uncon- 
verted, and  unrenewed  into  heaven,  what  an  exotic  thing 
would  he  be  there?  He  could  have  no  business  there; 
there  is  nothing  there  to  be  done  that  he  could  do ;  there 
is  nothing  there  to  be  enjoyed  that  he  could  enioy.  Sup- 
pose one  in  heaven,  that  were  no  lover  of  God,  that  can 
take  no  pleasure  in  the  Divine  presence,  that  hath  nothing 
in  him  of  the  Divine  image,  what  could  he  do  there  1  And 
if  we  could  suj^ose  the  wisdom  of  heaven  to  do  so  inapt  a 
thing  as  to  admit  him  thither,  to  what  purpose  would  it  Del 
Therefore,  upon  the  account  of  internal,  subjective  quali- 
fication, both  these  are  necessary. 

1.  There  must  be  a  new  nature  given,  that  such  a  one 
be  regenerate,  bom  of  God,  turned  unto  him  with  the 
whole  heart  and  soul.  And  that  there  be  a  new  creation 
raised  up  in  him,  to  attemper  and  suit  him  to4he  heavenly 
state ;  that  is,  that  there  be  (as  it  were)  the  epitome  of  a 
new  world,  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth,  m  that  soul 
which  is  desired  for  that  blessed  state  above.  A  new 
creation  is  to  nse  up,  which  is  to  top  heaven,  to  wit,  to  lift 
up  its  head  into  heaven,  and  a  blessed  eternity.  That  work 
is  to  be  wrought  in  him  that  is  a  congenerous  thing  unto 
heaven;  "  He  that  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him,  (saith  our  Lord,)  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that 
I  shall  give  him,  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water,  spriaging 
up  into  eternal  life,**  John  iv.  14.  The  regenerate  frame 
and  nature  is  so  much  akin  to  heaven,  that  in  nature  and 
kind  they  are  not  different  things ;  and  so  there  can  no 
man  ever  come  into  heaven,  that  hath  not  somewhat  of 
heaven  aforehand  come  into  him.  He  must  have  the 
kingdom  of  God,  or  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  within  him, 
which  consists  of  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  (Rom.  xiv.)  which  are  the  very  primordia  of  heaven : 
righteousness,  universal  rectimde;  and  peace, -universal 
tranquillity  resulting  from  mostperfect  and  unexceptiona- 
ble order ;  and  then  joy  in  the  Holv  Ghost,  that  state  now 
taking  place,  that  consists  of  "  fumess  of  joy,  and  plea- 
sures for  evermore,**  Psalm  xvi.  last  verse.  All  these  to- 
gether are  inchoate  heaven,  and  so  must,  in  the  work  of 
regeneration  and  conversion,  be  inwrought  into  the  son], 
to  prepare  and  qualify  it  intemally  and  subjectively  for  sal- 
vation, or  the  heavenly  state,  which  is  all  one.    And  then, 

3.  Perseverance  is  equally  necessary  upon  the  same  ac- 
count, and  for  the  same  purpose,  under  that  veiy  notion ; 
for,  ii  it  were  necessary  that  such  a  thing  should  be,  to 
qualify  such  and  such  as  subjects  for  the  heavenly  state,  it 
must  Be,  for  the  same  reason,  necessary  to  contmue  and 
remain.  This  seed  of  regeneration  must  abide ;  it  most 
contiaae  even  to  the  very  Ust ;  for  the  soul  is  not  qualified 
for  the  heavenly  state  by  what  it  was  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago,  but  by  what  it  is  when  it  comes  into  it ;  when  it  comes 
actually  to.  possess  it,  and  partake  of  it. 

And  then,  both  these  are  necessary,  not  only  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  as  internal  qualifications  of  the  subject ; 
but  they  are  also  necessary  as  things  required  by  the  tenor 
of  the  evangelical  law  or  grace,  which  entitleth  none  to 
heaven  but  those  that  are  r^enerate ;  those  that  are  bom 
of  God ;  and  those  that,  bemg  so,  do  continiie  adhering 
and  deavixisr  to  him  to  the  very  end ;  that  is,  those  (as 
was  said  before)  who  do  believe  in  the  very  saving  of  their 
souls. 

And  you  must  consider  here,  that  this  second  necessity 
of  both  these  things,  arising  from  the  Gocqpel  constitution, 
or  the  constitution  of  the  evansielical  covenant,  or  the  law 
of  grace,  it  comes  in  this  kind  to  supervene  and  to  be  su- 
peradded to  the  other;  to  wit,  considering  salvation  at 
length  as  the  effect  of  the  Gospel  grant ;  for  it  is  not 
merely  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  natural  product,  (though 
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r.  aay  spiiimallr  aatoral,  or  joa.  mean  so,  it  is  not  to 
considered  unaer  that  notion,  (though  it  is  partly  to  be 
considered  nnder  it^  bat  it  is  withal  to  be  consiaerea  under 
the  notion  of  a  gilt.  "  The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life, 
throagh  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  It  is  not  a  mere  natural 
product,  nor  the  product  of  the  dinne  nature,  the  spiritual, 
the  holy  nature,  that  is  wrought  into  the  soul.  It  is  not 
(I  sajO  merely  such  a  natural  production,  but  it  is  to  be 
considlered  morall^r  too,  as  the  effect  of  a  free  donation. 
And  being  so  a  given  thing,  a  thing  conferred,  then  it 
must  be  understood  to  be  conferred  upon  the  donor's  own 
terms,  the  terms  that  he  chooseth,  that  he  is  pleased  himr 
self  to  enact  and  appoint.  And  these  terms  are  those  terms 
which  I  have  told  you  of  already ;  ^*  except  a  man  be  bom 
again,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d:" — "ex- 
cept ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye 
cannot  be  saved ;"  and  (as  was  told  vou  before)  "  he  that 
endureth  to  the  ead,  the  same  shall  be  saved."  And  the 
righteous  Judge  of  all  the  world,  "  who  will  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  works;"  (Rom.  ii  6.)  "he 
hath  determined  this,  that  to  them  that  by  patient  contin- 
uance in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immor- 
tality,'* he  will  give  "  eternal  life  f  and  for  the  rest,  "  to 
those  that  obey  not  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness, 
indignation  and  wrath." 

So  far  it  was  necessary  to  clear  to  you  the  immediate 
reouisiies  to  salvation,  these  two  summarily,  conversion 
ana  perseverance.  And  now,  hereupon,  I  am  to  evince 
to  you,  that  hope  hath  an  influence  upon  both  these ;  that 
a  man  would  never  turn  to  God  if  it  were  not  Arom  the  in- 
fluence of  hope;  and  that  being  turned,  he  would  never 
walk  with  God  to  the  end,  never  cleave  to  Gkxi  to  the  last, 
if  it  were  not  still  from  the  influence  of  hope. 

I  hope  you  have  all  so  much  of  Gospel  understanding 
with  you,  as  to  think,  that  the  asserting  such  and  such  a 
means  as  necessary,  doth  not  make  the  end  less  necessary. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  the  end  (eternal  salvation)  is  less 
certain,  because  such  means  have  a  certain  8ul»erviency 
thereto;  lor  he  that  hath  appointed  the  end  hath  appoints 
ed  the  means  too,  ahd  settled  the  connexion  between 
them ;  that  is,  that  there  shall  be  such  faith,  such  a  new 
creature,  such  holiness ;  and  th«se  shall  be  Continued  and 
maintained  till  the  end  be  attained ;  and  the  end  shall  be 
attained  hereupon.  The  necessary  subserviency  of  such 
means  doth  not  make  the  end  less  certain ;  but  more  ra- 
tionally certain,  more  certain  to  ns,  more  evident  to  us, 
when  we  see  the  way  chalked  out  more  plainly  that  leads 
to  it,  and  in  which  it  is  brought  about.  I  say,  that  no- 
thing is  plainer,  than  that  both  these  are  brought  about  by 
the  influence  of  hope;  both  the  soul's  first  conversion  and 
turning  to  Gfod,  and  its  cootinuance  and  perseverance  to 
the  end.  And,  that  I  may  evince  the  influence  of  hope  as 
to  both  these,  with  the  more  clearness,  there  is  somewhat 
that  i  must  premise  to  make  my  way  the  clearer  thereto. 
That  is, 

1.  That  God,  in  his  dealings  with  the  souls  of  men  in 
order  to  salvation,  doth  work  very  much  upon  a  natural 
principle  of  self-love  in  them.  I  say,  that  in  order  to  the 
saving  of  souls,  GK)d,  in  his  dealing  with  them,  doth'  very 
much  apply  himself  to  a  principle  of  natural  self-love..  This 
is  plain,  and  out  of  all  question.  And  the  precepts,  with 
their  sanctions,  (the  great  instruments  that  ne  works  and 
moves  them  by,)  do  all  suppose  it.  The  great  GK)8pel  pre- 
cept, "believing  in  the  Hon  of  God,"  with  its  sanction 
admixt,  doth  plainlv  soppose  it.  "Go,  preach  this  Qo»- 
pel  to  every  nation.'' — what  is  this  for  1  In  order  to  be- 
lieving in  general.  What  is  the  sanction  annexed  to  this 
prece^  t— "  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved ;  he  that  be- 
iieveth  not  shall  be  damned."  .  These  are  direct  applica- 
tions to  the  principle  of  self-love.  What  can  either  ofthese 
si«rnify  by  way  of  argument,  but  as  they  do  accommodate 
thiis  principle,  and  are  some  way  suited  thereunto  1  What 
doth  it  weigh  to  tell  such  a  one.  You  shall  be  saved  if  you 
believe  with  a  true  Gospel  faith,  if  he  do  not  love  himself; 
if  he  have  no  love  for  his  own  sooll  And  what  doth  it 
weigh  to  tell  such  an  one.  If  you  do  not  believe  you  shall 
be  damned,  if  he  love  not  his  own  soul,  if  he  care  not 
what  becomes  of  his  soul  1  Nothing  is  plainer,  than  that 
God  doth  apply  himself  to  the  natural  principle  of  self- 
ove  in  us,  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  us  about  the  afiairs 
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of  our  salvatiio  and  eternal  well-being.  What  are  heaven 
and  hell  laid  in.  open  view  before  us  for,  in  so  much  amia- 
bleness,  and  in  so  much  terror,  but  to  move  this  principle 
of  self-love  1    And  then  I  would  premise, 

3.  Supposing  the  principle  of  self-love,  the  end  that  every 
cme  must  desioi  thereupon  must  suit  and  answer  that 
principle.  Aim  thereupon  it  will  be  consequent,  that  he 
who  is  to  be  saved  must  be  made  to  design  his  own  salva- 
tion ;  which  also  the  plainest  and  ^eatest  Grospel  principles 
do  most  significantly  and  manifestly  hold  forth  to  us  as 
matter  of  indispensable  duty ;  that  is,  that  we  are  to  design 
our  own  salvation ;  to  "  work  out  our  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling ;"  what  doth  that  signify  else  1  what 
doth  it  si^ify  less ')  "  Give  diligence  to  make  your  calling 
and  election  sure ;"— '*  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate ;" 
be  ye  in  agonies  in  order  to  it ;  that  is  the  English  of  that 
expression.  If  the  principle  of  self-love  is  to  be  set  on 
work ;  and.  if,  from  that  principle,  our  own  salvation  is  to 
be  designed  as  o'nr  end;  then  it  will  be  most  apparcntlv 
consequent,  that  the  hope  of  attaining  our  end,  must  neeifs 
be  the  great  influenpinc  thing  upon  us,  in  reference  to 
whatsoever  is  necessary  Iherean to.    And  so, 

3.  The  w^ole  business  of  conversion  we  must  under- 
stand to  be  influenced  by  hope,  upon  the  supposal  that  the 
person  that  now  lies  under  tne  converting  work,  is  all  the 
while  designing  his  own  salvation.  And  here  my  business 
is,  and  will  be,  to  let  ]^ou  see  how  the  many  things  that  are 
incident,  and  do  fall  in  together  in  the  business  of  a  man's 
serious  and  thorough  conversion  and  turning  to  God,  must 
be  understood  to  be  influenced  by  hopNe  throaghout.  The 
turning  soul  is,  in  its  turning,  a  hoping  soul,  and  would 
never  turn  if  it  did  not  hope ;  because  it  hopes,  therefore  it 
turns.  The  Divine  Spirit  works  all,  (it  is  true,)  but  it 
works  accommodately  and  snitahlv  to  our  nature,  to  the 
reasonable  intelligent  nature  in  wnich  it  works.  Do  but 
consider  the  plain  and  great  things  that  are  carried  in  this 
turning,  when  the  soul  hath  received  the  impression,  or 
doth  now  actually  receive  the  iioapression  from  God  that 
turns  it ;  and  see  how  manifest  it  is,  that  the  influence  of 
hope  runs  into  every  one.    As, 

(l.)  In  this  turn  wrought  upon  the  soul  there  is  convic- 
tion of  sin,  (as  is  obvious  to  every  one.)  accompanied  many 
times  with  very  great  terrors.  Which  nave  much  participa- 
tion even  of  hell  in  them,  an  aMnity  with  it,  a  nearness  to 
it.  The  soul  in  order  to  its  being  raised  4Lnd  brought  as 
high  as  heaven,  is  first  (as  it  were)  dipped  into  hell,  brought 
as  near  hell  as  it  can  come  without  being  plunged  and 
irrecoverably  lost  and  swallowed  up  of  it.  And  vou  must 
consider  the  soul  as  an  apprehensive  thing  all  the  while. 
You  must  consider  the' Divine^  Spirit  working  upon  an 
intelligent,  rational  subject,  in  this  its  descent.  Tne  soul 
descends  with  open  eyes,  and  it  descends  with  a  kind  of 
consent,  let  me  go  down  and  visit  mj  own  deserved  portion 
and  lot.  It  descends  an  apprehensive  thin^,  an  open-eyed 
thing,  and  voluntarily;  there  is  a  voluntariness  in  it ;  but 
that  there  could  never  be  if  there  were  no  hope.  I  am 
content  to  go  down  and  descend  even  to  the  very  brink 
and  verge  of  the  infernal  pit  ^  hut  I  go  down  with  hope, 
that  God  will  not  plunge  me  m  it;  thjat  he  will  not  lose 
me,  and  let  me  be  slvallowed  up  thei^e ;  even  while  it  is 
beset  ivith  amazing  terrors,  they  are  not  the  terrors  of  total 
despair,  then  it  were  to  be  turned  into  a  mere  devil ;  total 
de'^air  would  make  it  so.  But  though  there  may  be  so 
great  fear,  the  soul  seems  it  may  be,  to  iLself,  a  composition 
of  fear ;  thet-e  is,  however,  a  secret  influence  of  hope ; 
though  he  shake  me  over  hell,  he  wilf  not  throw  me  into 
it ;  he  will,  in  mercy  to  my  soul,  "  save  me  ftom  going 
down  into  the  pit :"  while  it  is  convinced,  it  hopes  ;  and 
the  more  it  hopes  the  more  easily  it  admits  of  conviction : 
As  vile  a  wretch  as  I  am,  as  any  representation  could  make 
me,  I  hope  God  will  not  utterly  cast  me  off.  The  convic- 
tions that  are  accompanied  with  terror  are  not  accom- 
panied with  hope ;  it  is  undespairing  terror. 

(S.^  There  is  in  this  converting  work  deep  and  serious 
humiliation,  which  is  a  farther  thing  than  mere  conviction 
of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  of  the  deserts  of  it;  which  hath  for 
its  seat  and  subject  of  it,  the  heart,  a  tender  heart,  a  re- 
lenting heart,  a  broken,  melting  heart.  This  is  carried  in 
the  work  of  conversion ;  but  this  can  never  be  without 
hope.    AH  the  terror  in  the  world  will  never  melt  a  son], 
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but  hope  will.  H($e  makes  it  to  dissolve,  makes  it  to 
relent ;  he  puts  his  month  in  the  dust,  if  so  be  there  may 
be  hope,  Lam.  iii.  29.  Is  there  hope  for  me  1 — then  I  care 
not  how  low  I  lie :  then  let  me  humble  myself  to  the 
lowest  that  is  possible  at  the  footstool  of  the  mercy-seat ; 
for  I  see  there  is  hope  for  me.  Despair  would  harden  the 
heart,  and  render  it  as  a  rock,  impenetrable,  inflexible. 
But  hope  makes  it  to  melt  and  dissolve.  There  is  the 
greatest  horror  (to  be  sure)  in  hell  itself,  where  there  is  the 
most  absolute  perfect  despair ;  and  so  that  fire,  even  the 
fire  of  the  infernal  pit,  that  scorches,  that  enrages,  that  ex< 
asperates,  that  enflames  the  soul  with  enmity,  malignity, 
and  hatred  against  the  very  Author  of  its  being.  But  it  is 
another  kind  of  fire  that  melts.  Hell  fire  will  scorch,  but 
it  will  not  melt.  It  is  the  spirit  of  divine  love  in  the  Goo- 
pel  that  only  melts;  and  if  it  melts  it  gives  ground  of 
nope,  as  God  is  revealed  reconciteable  and  willing  to  be  at 
peace.  When  the  Gtospel  saith  so,  and  the  Spirit  breathes 
in  that  Gospel,  and  declares  to  the  soul  immediately,  God 
is  reconcileable ;  now  is  the  heart  clothed  with  shame  and 
confusion,  and  lies  low  in  self-abasement,  even  to  the  very 
lowest  it  can  lay  itself;  "  that  ibxm  mayest  be  ashamea 
and  confounded,  and  never  open  thy  mouth  any  more, 
because  of  thy  shame,  when  I  am  pacified  towards  thee 
for  all  that  tnou  hast  done,  saith  the  Lord,"  Ezek.  xvi. 
latter  end.  That  is,  when  I  have  shown  thee  how  willing 
I  am  to  be  reconciled,  revealed  myself  so  pacifiable,  re- 
concileable, and  given  thee  hope  of  pardon,  mercy,  and 
grace,  then  shalt  thou  be  ashamed  and  confounded,  and 
never  open  thy  mouth  any  more,  because  of  thy  shame, 
when  I  have  discovered  mj^self  so  placable  towards  thee, 
and  so  willing  to  be  reconciled.    Ai^d  again, 

(3.)  There  is  in  this  converting  work,  a  mortification 
endured  and  undergone,  even  of  the  most  connatural  cor- 
ruptions and  evil  inclinations.  The  soul  endures  the  cut- 
ting off  the  right  hand  and  the  right  foot,  and  putting  out 
the  right  eye;  and  submits  to  the  command,  Urey  8eca^  as 
that  Feather  is.  brought  in  saying,  Lord,  bom  m^,  wound 
me,  cut  me,  so  thou  wilt  but  save  me !  J  matter  it  not. 
Whati  cutting  ofi*  the  right  hands  and  feet,  and  p'nckiog 
out  the  right  eyes  1 — this  would  never  be  endured  if  it 
were  not  for  hope.  Here  is  in  this  turn  a  denial  of  all 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  whatsoever,  under  the  in- 
struction of  grace,,  under  the  instruction  of  thai  grace, 
which  appeare  bringing  salvation,  and  that  teaches  us  this 
denial  of  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts.  And  how. 
and  in  what  way  1 — "  Looking  for  the  blessed  hope,  ana 
the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God,  and  pur  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ."  While  I  yield  and  submit  to'  such  things 
as  these,  to  be  pulled  away  from  all  uo^liness,  and  to 
have  all  my  worldly  lusts  torn  from  me,  it  is  in  the  con- 
templation of  that' blessed  h^pe.  Oh,  how  comfortably 
shall  I  behold  Christy  and  will  he  behold  me,  who  have 
endured  all  this  for  his  pleasure  I  The  pleasures  of  sin  are 
abandoned,  which  are  but  for  a  season.  And  why  1 — Be- 
cause there  is  an  eye  had  to  the  recompense  of  the  reward ; 
and  because  that  faith  begins  now  to  take  hold  of  the  soul, 
that  is,  "  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,"  Heb.  xi.  1. 
compared  with  what  is  mentioned  m  the  26th  and  27lh 
verses.    And  again. 

(4.)  There  is  in  this  work  of  conversiojri  a  forsaking  of 
all  the  world ;  that  is  the  term  the  soul  turns  from,  when 
God  is  the  term  it  turns  unto ;  a  forsaking  of  all  this  world, 
as  a  most  despicable  thing,  a  composition  of  idols ;  and 
what  have  I  to  do  with  idols  1  saith  me  turning,  the  return- 
ing soul.  What  have  I  anymore  to  do  with  them  ?  "  Love 
not  the  world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world ;  if  any  man  love 
the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him,"  1  John  ii. 
15.  And  what  can  make  a  man  abandon  a  thin^  he  hath 
loved,  but  the  hope  of  a  better  1 — I  shall  meet  with  some- 
ihing  better,  something  that  will  be  a  rich  compensation 
for  all  ihat  I  abandon  and  throw  away.  We  find  those 
converts  to  whom  the  apostle  Peter  writes  his  first  epistle, 
that  they  were  thrown  out  of  all  for  Christ  and  the  Gos- 
pel's sake ;  elect  strangers,  scattered  throughout  the  several 
quarters  of  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  and  wherever 
else  scattered  tney  were ;  driven  from  their  own  home  and 
inheritance.  And  how  came  they  to  yield  to  all  this;  to 
quit  all  they  had  in  this  world,  and  betake  themselves  to 
wandering?  Why,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  You  have 


'*  been  begotten  (saith  the  apostle)  to  a  lively  Hope  through 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inhe- 
ritance incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away." 
This  was  in  their  very  regeneration  ^  this  was  among  their 
naUdUia.  the  principles  of  their  birth,  their  new  divine 
birth.  A  certain  hope  of  better  things  than  they  were  to 
lose  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel.  They  were 
to  lose  all  their  earthly  inheritance ;  no  matter  for  that, 
"we  are  begotten  again  to  a  lively  hope"  of  such  an  inhe- 
ritance ;  and  we  shall  be  kept  to  it, — "  kept  by  the  mighty 
p^wer  of  God  through  faith  to  salvation ;"  as  there  it  fol- 
lows in  the  same  context.    And^ 

(5.)  Here  must  be  in  this  work  of  conversion  a  serious, 
solemn  taking  of  God  for  our  God,  when  the  soul  is  so  iar 
loosened  and  unhinged  from  sin,  and  from  this  world,  lo 
which  it  did  cleave  by  sinful  inclination.  Then  are  things 
so  prepared  and  maae  ready  for  its  unitive  closure  with 
that  great  object,  from  whom  It  hath  injuriously  withheld 
itself  all  this  wnile ;  and  unto  whom,  out  of  the  state  of 
apostacy,  it  must  now  betake  itself,  and  is  now  bet&king 
itself.  Now  having  thrown  off  this  world,  and  being 
loosened,  and  saving  myself,  by  the  help  and  power  of  thy 
grace,  from  the  bands  and  cords  of  my  own  iniquity,  I 
come,  blessed  God,  to  accept  of  and  unite  with  thee,  to 
take  thee  for  my  Lord  and  my  God.  Here  is  the  term  to 
which  the  soul  turns,  when  sin  and  the  world  were  the 
terms  from  which  it  did  turn.  But  now,  I  pray,  do  any  of 
you  think  that  a  soul  ever  took  God  for  its  God  with  de- 
spair 1— or  doth  it  ever  take  God  for  its  God  without  hope  1 
To  be  without  God,  and  with  nt  hope,  they  come  together; 
and  to  be  with  God,  and  with  hope,  mast  parineam  be 
joined  together  too.  "  Ye  are  without  hrist  and  without 
G}od  in  the  world,"  (saith  the  apostle  to  the  Ephesians,  re- 
ferring to  their  natural  unconverted  state,  Ephes.  ii.  12.) 
when  the  case  herein  is  changed,  that  the  soul  is  no  longer 
without  Crod,  then  it  is  no  longer  without  hope.  It  would 
be  without  God,  if  it  still  were  without  hope ;  but  it  having 
conceived  a  hope,  that  Gknl  is  graciously  and  most  con- 
descendingly willing  to  be  embraced  by  such  a  poor 
wretched  imng  as  I  am,  he  will  permit  himself  to  be  em- 
braced ;  I  hope  he  will,  I  say ;  because  it  hopes,  therefore 
it  chooses,  therefore  it  accepts  him,  therefore  it  takes  him. 
This  God  shall  be  my  God ;  he  lakes  him  under  hope ;  he 
covenants  with  him  under  hope. 

You  see  how  the  case  was  with  apostate  Israel ;  they 
were  gone  off  from  God,  and  he  threw  them  off,  when  he 
abandoned  them  to  the  captivity.  Well,  he  hath,  at  length, 
gracious  inclinations  towards  them,  and  within  the  ap- 
pointed limits  of  time  revisiteth  them,  releaseth  them,  and 
oringeth  them  back  into  their  own  land..  And  then  the 
great  assembly  of  them,  in  the  posture  of  penitents,  (as  you 
read  in  the  tenth  of  Ezra,)  is  gathered  together ;  and  the 
result  is.  "  Come,  now,  and  let  us  make  a  covenant  with 
God."  They  are  for  covenanting  with  him;  they  have  a 
mind  to  have  this  God  for  their  God  again.  But  bow  is 
this  introduced  ?  Now,  because  "  there  is  hope  in  Israel 
concerning  this  thing,"  therefore  let  us  make  a  covenant ; 
since  there  is  hope,  let  us  do  this ;  since  there  is  still  some 
ground  for  hope,  that  God  is  taking  up  the  controversy, 
and  will  not  abandon  us  finally,  and  quite  throw  us  ofi*, 
and  castus  away  from  being  his  people;  "because  there 
is  hope  in  Israel  concerning  this  thmg,  therefore  let  us 
make  a  covenant."^  Every  particular  soul,  upon  its  return 
to  God,  hath  in  it  the  epitome  of  this  very  case;  I  have 
been  a  wanderine  wretch,  a  revolted  creature,  an  apostate 
rebel;  God  hath  discovered  himself,  however,  placable  and 
willing  of  my  return,  and  that  I  strike  a  covenant  with 
him  anew;  and  he  hath  published  this  to  be  the  tenor  of 
his  covenant,  *'  I  will  be  your  God  ;"  and  I  am  to  give  my 
consent  to  it,  and  take  hmi  hereupon  for  my  God.  Now 
this  (I  say)  the  soul  only  doth  because  there  is  hope ;  1 
will  make  a  covenant  because  I  see  there  is  hope  in  this 
thing.  If  I  make  none,  I  am  lost ;  if  I  do  not  covenant.  1 
am  imdone;  if  I  will  be  still  a  stranger  to  God,  there  is  no 
way  but  to  periih.  But  because  there  is-hope  I  will  cove- 
liant,  I  will  take  him  for  my  God ;  because  there  is  hope 
he  will  accept  a  poor  returning  soul.    And, 

(6.)  In  this  work  of  conversion  there  must  be  an  abso- 
lute self-denial,  self-abnegation,  and  abandoning  oneself. 
This  is  the  plain  state  of  the  caise ;  conversion  being  cha* 
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bgr  which  ih»  soul  enters  into  the  Ghiiatiaii  state  of  disci- 
plethip  to  Christ ;  and  Christ  himself  hath  determined  the 
matter ;  ^  Sxeept  a  man  deny  himself,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple ;"  be  can  be  no  disciple  of  mine  except  he  deny 
himself:  because  Christ's  bosinen  with,  all  that  he  chris- 
tianizeth,  that  he  admits  and  takes  to  be  his  disciplesi  is 
bat  to  take  and  lead  them  back  to  Qod :  and  that  they  are 
never  capable  of  till. he  takes  them  off  from  their  rival  god. 
Self  is  their  rival  ^od ;  and  in  this  converting  work  the 
soul  must  abandon  itself,  must  deny  itself,  so  as  no  longer 
to  live  according  to  its  own  will,  as  its  role ;  nor  for  its 
own  interest,  as  its  end.  I  am  to  live  (saith  the  soul)  a  self- 
CDverned,  a  self-desisning  creature  no  longer.  I  told  yon 
before  of  a  very  lawM  and  necessary  self-love^  that  isi,  a 
bve  to  a  man's  soul,  and  a  true  desire  of  his  own  felicity; 
but  that  self  that  is  to  be  denied  is  a  carnal  self,  a  brutal 
self,  that  is  now  become  ourselves,  become  the  whole  of 
us;  and  so  it  comes  to  this  with  every  returning  soul ;  I 
am  not  I ;  Bgo  nan  sum  Ego.  There  is  a  self  to  which  it 
doth  adhere,  and  there  is  a  self  the  which  it  doth  i|bandon 
and  forsake;  but,  through  the  influence  of  hope,  because 
I  have  hope  in  losing  myself,  I  shall  find  myself;  because 
I  have  hone,  that,  in  throwing  away  this' base,  sordid  self, 
I  shall  fina  and  gain  a  rich  glorious  hope,  self-conformed 
to  the  Divine  likeness;  and,  finally,  made  happy  in  him. 
Therefore  I  endure  such  severities  as.  these ;  and  I  do  en- 
dure all  in  hope. 

Here  is  in  all  this  sowing  to  the  Spirit,  which  sowing  re- 
quires the  breaking  up  the  fallow  ground  beforehand,  and 
the  tearing  out  of  weeds  and  roots,  that  did  infest.  ■  And 
this  is  in  order  to  such  sowing  to  the  Spirit,  and  that  is  with 
expectation  of  reaping  of  the  Spirit  what  shall  be  suitable 
to  II ;  and  'Mhey  that  sow  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit 
reap  life  everlasting."  But  now  you  know,  (a?  the  apostle 
teacheth  us  to  conceive,  and  to  speak  elsewhere  upon  an- 
other accoant,)  every  one  "that  soweth,  soweth  in  hope ; 
and  he  that  plougheth,  plougheth  in  hope,"  that  he  maybe 
partaker  of  his  hope,  1  Cor.  ix.  10.  When  I  give  over 
sowing  to  my  own  flesh,  pleasing  and  indulging  of  that, 
and  begin  to  sow  to  the  Spirit^  as  my  ploughing  before 
was  ploughing  in  hope,  my  sowing  now  is  sowing  in  hope. 
I  would  neither  plough  or  sow,  out  only  in  hope ;  so  it 
is  in  a  spiritual  sense.    And  lierenpon, 

(7.)  There  is  in  this  work  of  conversion,  a  giving  one- 
self up  quite  unto  Gkxi,  absolutely  to  be  his':  you  have 
taken  him  to  be  yours ;  you  abandon  self  thereupon,  and 
therewithal ;  and  now  you  give  up  yourself  to  be  his.'  And 
is  this  an  act  of  despair,  when  a  man  gives  up  himself  to 
God  1  "Yield  yourselves  unto  God  as  those  that  are  alive 
from  the  dead,"  as  the  charge  is,  Rom.  vi.  13.  Is  this 
giving  or  yielding  ourselves  to  God  a  yielding  oneself  to 
perish  1— or  is  this  the  act  of  a  despairing  soul,  when  it 
saith,  I  will  be  the  Lord's  1  Tbongn  he  saith,  absolutely, 
Let  him  do  with  me  what  he  will,  yet  it  alwajrs  appre- 
hends he  will  not  destroy  me.  When  I  yield  myself  to 
him,  when  I  put  myself  into  his  hands  fey  my  own  act 
and  deed,  by  my  free  and  voluntary  surrender,  I  know 
he  will  never  destroy  what  I  so  voluntarily  resign.  And 
again, 

(8.)  There  is  hereupon  a  resolution  of  walking  in  the 
way  of  holiness;  I  have  chosen  the  way  of  truth;  that  I 
wil'l  do  whatever  it  cost  me.  And  this  cannot  be  but  in 
hope  neither.  I  shall  find  a  pleasure  in  this  way,  though 
it  seem  uncouth  at  the  first :  t  shall  find  safe^  in  it  at 
length,  at  the  latter  end.  Becaus^  I 'hope,  therefore  I 
choose.    And  there  is,  hereupon, 

(9.)  An  abandoning  of  all  associates  that  any  have  united 
themselves  with  in  an  evil  wav ;  a  forsakinfi^  of  them  all ; 
a  breaking  off  from  them.  They  that  have  been  my  com- 
panions in  wickedness  shall  be  my  companions  no  longer, 
UD  Jess  they  will  accompany  me  in  the  ways  of  Qod.  This 
cannot  be  but  in  hope.  There  is  an  irksomeness  in  it, 
parting  with  those  with  whom  we  halEl  all  pleasantness  of 
wit  and  raillery,  and  a  delicious  conversation,  acoording  to 
die  gusts  and  relishes  of  impure  imagination.  And  these 
relishes  cannot  be  forsaken  and  abandoned,  but  upon  the 
hopes  of  better.  Now  I  shall  be  the  a.«isociate  of  the 
b  essed  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  whom  by 
baptismal  vow  1  have  been  given  up,  and  to  whom  now 
•Prewsbed  April  Mb.  lan. 


also  I  have  aflresh  given  up  myself,  nose  that  know,  not 
only  what  it  is  to  leave  the  ways  of  sin,  but  their  accom- 
plices in  wickedness,  do  know  withal  that  there  is  difliculty 
u  it,  to  which  they  need  this  powerful  imdncement  of 
hqpe,  that  there  will  be  that  at  length  which  will  recom- 
pense and  make  up  all  to  me. 


SERMON  XVL* 

Rom.  viii.  34. 
W9  are  sd/ved  bf  hope, 

Tbbre  is  one  and  a  main  thing  yet  behind,  which  I 
reserved  to  the  last  place,  because  there  is  most  to  be  said 
to  It.    That  is, 

(10.)  That  in  this  ccmverting  work  there  is  a  solemn 
closure  with  Christ;  a  passing  quite  into  a  vital  union 
with  him,  so  as  that  the  soul  comes  thereby  to  be  in  him, 
and  Christ  comes  to  be  in  the  soul.  And  this  transaction 
could  never  be  brought  about  but  under  h<^.  Christ  will 
never  come  to  be  in  that  united  state  with  you  by  your 
own  consent  and  choice,  if  he  were  vot  eyed  by  you  under 
this  notion,  "  Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  glory;"  Christ  is  to 
be  mine,  as  my  great  hope,  for  eternity,  and  another  world. 
And  this  transaction  and  contracting  with  Christ  I  r&serv- 
ed  to  the  last  place,  not  as  if  it  were  the  last  in  time  in  the 
great  work  or  conversion,  but  as  that  which  I  design  to 
speak  more  largely  unto. 

As  for  the  method  and  order  wherein  all  these  mentioned 
things  lie  to  one  another,  and  wherein  they  may  be  effected 
and  wrought  in  the  souls  of  m^,  it  may  vary,  and  not  be 
alwa3rs  the  same.  Some  thoughts  ihaybe  injected  into 
some  minds  first,  and  others  first  into  others.  And  though 
suitable  and  correspondent  impressions  be  made  according 
to  injections  of  thoughts,  yet  the  Spirit  doth  ^  not  always 
keep  one  way;  though  some  things  must,  in  their  own 
nature,  precede,  yet  there  is  certainly  an  intention  of 
an  end  always  before  the  use  of  the  means.  With  all 
rational  agents  and  movements  the  end  must  be  propound- 
ed that  they  design  for;  and  then  the  way  taken  that  is 
accommodated  to  that  end.  And  so  the  eye  of  the  soul 
must  be  towards  God  finally ;  first,  as  him  that  I  am  to 
return  to,  and  then  come  to  a  closure  with  him,  in  whom 
he  only  is  accessible.  In  reference  to  that,  singly  con- 
sidered, that  peculiar  method  is  observed,  though  there  are 
other  things  that  have  been  mentioned  which  may  partly 
precede  and  partly  foUow. 

But  this  is  that  I  would  now  insist  upon,  and  make 
out  to  you,  that  as  in  the  work  jof  conversion  and  regene- 
ration, the  soul  is  brought  to  an  agreement  with  the  Son  of 
God,  as  the  R^eemer,  Savioqr,  and  Ruler  of  sinners ;  so 
it  is  brought  to  this  by  the  influence  and  power  of  hope ; 
and  it  could  never  come  to  this  agreement  with  Christ 
otherwise,  but  as  its  hope  doth  influence  it  hereunto. 
Most  plain  it  is,  that,  wheresoever  a  work  of  conversion 
is  brought  about,  and  any  do  become  Christians,  indeed, 
they  are  bronght  into  Christ,  they  are  brought  to  have  an 
in-being  in  Christ,  (as  the  Scripture  phrase  is,  and  that  we 
must  keep  to,  and  labour  to  understand  the  mind  and 
meaning  of  the  Spirit  of  GJod  in  it,)  Christ  is  nothing  to 
us,  till  we  be  in  him;  "Of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus, 
who  of  Ged  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness, 
sanctificatipn,  and  redemption,"  1  Cor.  L  30.  That  is,  he 
is  every  thing  to  us  that  our  case  requires  and  needs,  if 
once  we  be  in  him ;  and  nothing  if  we  be  not  in  him  * 
whereas  we  are  foolish  creatures,  he  is  made  to  us  wisdom : 
whereas  we  are  guilty  creatures,  he  is  made  unto  us 
righteousness;  whereas  we  are  impure  creatures,  he  is 
made  untous  sanctification ;  and  whereas  we  are  enslaved 
creatures,  he  is  made  unto  us  redemption,  if  we  be  in  him: 
but  nothing  of  all  these  if  we  be  not  in  him.  When  Gk>a 
deals  with  souls  in  order  to  the  renewi/ig  of  them,  they  are 
his  workmanslup,  created  in  CJirist  Jesus,  to  walk  in  tnem, 
Eph.  ii.  10.    Wnen  he  creates  the  new  creature,  it  is  said, 
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*  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature ;  old  things 
are  done  away,  and  all  things  are  become  new  "  2  Cor.  v. 
17.  This  is  the  great  thing  that  is  brought  aooat  in  the 
work  of  conversion  or  regeneration,  or  the  work  of  the  new 
creation,  which  are  various  Scripture  expressions  of  the 
same  thin^.  The  giving  the  soul  an  in-being  in  Christ ; 
inverting,  implanting  it  into  him,  or  (which  is  all  one) 
bringing  about  a  union  between  Christ  and  the  soul ;  in 
respect  whereof  that  union  is  so  intimate,  that  he  is  some- 
times said  to  be  in  it,  and  it  is  sometimes  said  to  be  in 
him.  They  are  mutually  in  one  another.  This  we  must 
consider  is  the  thing  effected  in  conversion,  and  which  we 
are  to  show  you,  cannot  be  efiecled  but  by  the  influence 
of  hope. 

Nothing  can  be  more  suitable  to  the  apostle's  present 
scope,  than  to  insist  nnon  this,  and  evince  it  to  vou ;  for 
do  but  observe  how  he  begins  this  chapter,  and  tate  notice 
how  the  whole  series  of  his  discourse  proceeds  upon  the 
supposition  of  this  one  thing,  their  being  in  Christ ;  having 
spoKen  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  of  the  conflict,  the  war 
that  is  between  the  fleshly  principle  and  the  spiritual  prin- 
ciple ;  and  the  victorv  of  the  Spirit  over  the  flesh,  m  all 
that  are  sincere,  and  wLere  there  }s  a  thorough  regenerating 
work  wrought,  thereupon  he  begins  this  chapter  thus, 
"  There  is,  therefore,  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that 
are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  fle^h,  but  after 
the  Spirit ;"  whereby  he  plainly  signifies  to  us,  that  the 
fleshly  principle  ceaseth  to  govern,  and  it  ceaseth  to  con- 
demn at  the  same  time ;  when  sin  doth  no  loneer  reign,  it 
no  longer  condemns.  This  mighty  turn  and  change  is 
brought  about  in  the  state  of  such  a  person,  and  in  the 
frame  and  temper  of  such  a  one's  spirit,  at  one  and  the 
same  time ;  to  wit,  he  is  now  no  longer  condemned  for 
sin,  and  he  is  no  longer  governed  by  it.  There  is  no  con- 
demnation, and  they  no  longer  walk  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  Spirit.  But  whence  is  it,  that  he  hath  this  double 
privilege,  or  that  this  mighty  turn  and  change  is  made  in 
the  slate  of  his  case  1  Why,  now  he  is  in  Christ,  he  hath 
been  instated  in  Christ,  and  now  he  is  neither  condemned 
for  sin,  nor  governed  by  it. 

And  upon  this  supposition  of  persons  being  once  in 
Christ,  proceeds  all  the  following  discourse,  through. the 
residue  of  this  chapter.  So  that  now  take  such  a  one, 
suppose  him  giving  (as  it  were)  his  account,  standing  on 
the  Drink  of  that  rapid  gu)f,  out  of  which  he  newly  emer^- 
eth,  and  by  grace  enabled  to  spring  forth,  and  make  his 
escape ;  suppose  we  such  a  one,  giving  an  account  of  his 
deliverance,  and  hgw  it  was  brought  about :  You  that  were 
plunged  in  so  deep  and  horrid  a  gulf,  and  so  dreadful 
impurities,  how  eomes  it  to  be  otherwise  with  you  now  1 
Wny,  I  have  been  brought  into  Christy  and  so,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  is  my  state  safe  and  comfortable.  I  was 
tossed  in  the  common  deluge  and  inundation  of  wicked- 
ness and  wrath,  that  bad  spread  itself  over  all  this  world ; 
and  this  was  my  case,  till  I  came  to  be  in-arked  in.  Christ, 
and  so  I  became  safe.  But  how  came  you  unto  him  1  or 
what  made  you  offer  at  any  such  thing  1  Why,  I  can  give 
you  but  this  account  in  the  general,  I  am  saved  by  hope : 
if  I  had  no  hope,.  I  had  been  lost,  sunk,  ana  perished  for 
ever ;  but  here  was  the  offer  made  me  of  a  Redeemer  and 
Saviour,  and  I  hoped  it  was  by  one  that  had  no  design  to 
deceive  me ;  and  there  I  cast  my  anchor,  and  I  am  cpme 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  I  And 
thus  I  come  to  be  in  this  safe  state^  Safe  I  ani  through 
grace,  and  I  own  it,  I  am  safe  through  hope. — I  had  been 
lost  else,  if  t  had  no  hope,  and  should  never  have  looked 
a(\er  Jesus  Christ ; — ^but  I  had  hope  when  the  Gospel  dis- 
covery and  representation,  and  oner  of  Christ,  wasmade  to 
me,  that  it  was  by  one  that  could  not  fail,  and  would  not 
deceive :  one  that  was  not  impotent,  and'toQ  weak  to  save 
me,  and  one  that  would  never  be  false  and  untrue  to 
me,  if  I  ventured  upon  him ;  and  because  I  had  hope, 
therefore  I  ventured,  and  so  I  am  come  to  this  safe  state. 
It  is  by  the  influence  of  hope,  that  souls  are  brought  into 
that  agreement  with  the  Son  of  Gkxl,  upon  which  th^ir 
etemalsalvation  and  well-being  depends.  This  is  that  I 
have  to  make  out  to  you,  to  wit,  that  the  soul  in  its  first 
eyeing  of  Christ,  doth  eye  him  as  the  only  hope  of  sinners. 

It  is  observable  how  tne  apostle  beerins  that  first  epistle 
of  his  to  Timothy,  in  which  a  little  after  the  beginning,  he 


tells  us  in  that  great  transport  of  spirit,  "  This  is  a  faithful 
saying^,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  But  see  (I  say)  how 
he  begins  that  very  chapter  and  epistle ;  "  Paul,  an  apostle 
of  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  commandment  of  God, 
and  our  Saviour,  who  is  our  hope."  His  heart  was  full  of 
this  thing,— That  Christ  was  the  great  hope  of  sinners  ;— 
and  naturally  breaks  forth  into  such  expressions  as  those 
that  do  afterwards  follow :  and  bein^  replenished  with  this 
sense,  having  his  heart  full  of  it,  saith,  '<  This  is  a  faithful 
saying  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  worlutosave  sinners."  He  is  represented  and 
held  forth  in  the  Gospel,  under  such  a  representation  as 
doth  signify  him  to  be  the  ^eat  and  only  hope  of  souk: 
so  he  is  closed  with,  so  he  is  received,  so  the  soul  resigns 
and  gives  up  itself  at  length  unto  him. 

We  see  that  under  that  notion,  he  is  laid  hold  an.  Look 
to  that;  Heb.  vi.  18.  ''By  two  immutable  things,  bj 
which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  (to  wit,  the  oath  of 
Grod  added  to  his  word,)  the  heirs  of  promise  might  have 
strong  consolation,  who  have  fled  for  refuge,  to  lay  hold  on 
the  hope  set  before  them."  An  allusion  to  the  manslayer, 
one  that  had  by  casualty  (but  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law  that  gave  immunity  in  such  cases)  slain  another,  for 
whom  the  cities  of  refuge  were  appointed  and  provided, 
with  respect  to  the  several  tribes.  This  is  the  representa- 
tion of  the  case  of  a  sinner  frif^hted  and  pursued  by  the 
vindicta  of  the  divine  law  and  justice ;  such  have  no  way 
of  escape  remaining  to  them,  but  to  fly  for  refuge  to  that 
hope  that  is  set  before  them :  that  is,  to  Christ,  the  great 
antitype  to  those  tvpes, — these  cities  of  refuge  were  so  many 
types  of  him.  But  where  is  be  to  be  eyed  and  followed 
now  1  He  is  entered  as  a  forerunner  intp  the  holy  of  holies, 
he  is  gone  within  the  veil,  and  thither  our  hope  must  follow 
him,  as  you  may  see  in' the  close  of  that  chapter :  *'  Which 
hope  we'have,  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  ana  steadfast, 
entering  into  that  within  the  veil ;  whither  Jesus  our  fore- 
runner IS  for  us  entered."  I  can  have  no  hope  fsaith  the 
Strsued  soul)  but  in  Christ.  But  where  will  you  find  him  1 
e  is  gone  far  enough  gut  of  sight,  he  is  entered  withio 
the  veil,  the  heavens  nave  received  him.  But  yet  (saith  the 
soul)  I  mean  to  follow  him  thither,  and  my  hope  shall 
enter  there,  even  within  the  veil,  whither  Christ  is  for  me 
entered ;  I  will  not  be  held  off  from  him.  So  this  laying 
hold  upon  this  hope  is  to  be  understood;  hope  is  ob- 
jectively taken  there,  the  hope  set  before  them;  it  is 
cpmin^  to  an  agreement,  a  contract  with  Christ.  It  is  that 
by  which  we  actually  become  entered  into  the  covenant  of 
God  by  Christ,  we  can  take  hold  no  other  way  but  by  the 
.covenant ;  taking  hold  of  the  covenant,  and  taking  hold  of 
him,  whom  that  covenant  doth  (as  it  were)  inwrc^  and 
give  us  the  hold  of;  they  are  equivalent  expressions,  and 
mean  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  then  unaerstand  under 
what  notion  is  he  to  be  taken  hold  of;  you-  see  that  text 
speaks  the  matter  plainly ;  he  is  to  be  Uiken  hold  of,  under 
the  notion  of  the  hope  .set  before  them.  And  so  when  the 
soul  comes  into  sucn  a  union  with  him,  as  to  have  his  en- 
trance into  it,  so  as  that  he  is  said  to  be  in  the  soul,  to  be, 
by  an  internal  presence,  actually  indwelling  in  it :  under 
what  notion  is  thati  Why,  that  scripture  tells  us,  Coi.  i. 
27.  "  Christ  in  you."  How  is  he  in  us,  under  what  no- 
tion is  he  in  us  ?  As  the  hope  of  glory,  he  makes  his  way 
in  to  the  soul,  under  the  notion  of  the  soul's  hope.  The  soul 
receives  him,  admits  him,  unites  with  him  under  that  no- 
tion as  its  ^reat'  hope ;  Christ  who  is  our  hope,  as  thai 
mentioned  mtroductive  passage  of  the  epistle  to  Timothy 
speaks. 

^nd  here  I  must  note  to  you,  that  speaking  of  the  influ- 
ence of  hope,  upon  this  great  transaction  of  the  soul  wiih 
Christ,  I  speak  not  of  the  hope  which  doth  follow  the  re- 
ceptive act.  or  the  self-resigning  act,  but  of  a  hope  that 
doth  precede  it.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  hope  which  follows 
it,  by  which  every  believing  soul  is  to  continue  hoping  tt> 
the  end ;  often  repeating  that  act,  through  its  whole  after- 
course.  But  there  is  a  hope  that  doth  precede  it,  ot* 
Which  I  now  speak,  that  is,  that  leads  to  thLs  reception  of 
Christ,  and  selr-resignation  to  him;  and  under  the  influ- 
ence whereof,  the  soul  doth  receive  Christ,  and  resign  it- 
self, and  which  therefore  must  be  understood  to  precede : 
and  that  is  only  the  immediate  product  of  the  Gospel  re- 
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presentation  that  is  made  of  Christ ;  he  is  discorered  to 
tts  in  the  Gospel  in  those  capacities,  and  nnder  those  no- 
tions, in  which  he  is  to  be  received.  This  representation 
of  him,  so  believed  on,  I  believe  (saith  the  soul)  this  is 
(roe,  which  the  Gospel  speaks  concerning  Christ,  I  assent 
to  the  truUi  of  this  worci.  Hence  ariseth  this  hope  in  the 
soul,  which  intervenes  between  the  ass^ting  act  of  faith, 
and  the  relative  act  of  faith ;  the  soul  having  thus  assented 
to  the  truth  of  the  Gtospel  revelation,  it  hereupon  hoi>es, 
surely  I  shall  run  no  desperate  hazard  if  I  do  receive 
Christ,  and  resign  myself  to  him  according  as  the  Gospel 
doth  direct ;  and  so  by  the  influence  of  this  hope  ac^cord- 
ingly  doth  receive,  and  doth  resign. 

And  so  the  matter  being  so  far  stated  before  us,  which 
we  are  to  clear  to  you ;  I  shall  first  argue  it  out  by  some 
more  general  considerations  very  briefly',  and  shall  in  some 
particular  heads  that  do  concur  in  this  transaction  with 
Christ,  discover  to  you  the  influence  of  this  hope  to  this 
purpose,  the  bringing  about  such  an  agreement  and  clo- 
sure of  the  soul  with  Christ. 

1.  It  may  be  argued  oat  to  yon,  from  such  general  con- 
siderations &s  these. 

(1.)  That  the  souVs  contracting,  or  coming  to  such  an 
agreement  with  Christ,  is  most  certainly  a  very  wise  act, 
the  wisest  thing  that  ever  any  soul  did  for  itself  in  all  this 
"World.  As  certainly  they  cannot  but  be  great  fools,  who 
when  the  Gospel  reveals  a  Saviour,  will  perish  by  neglect 
of  him ;  will  rather  perish  than  receive  him,  when  they 
have  the  Saviour  in  view,  and  the  terms  in  view  upon 
which  he  is  to  be  received. 

(2.)  Wisdom  in  any  such  action  is  to  be  estimated  by 
the  reference  thereof  to  the  end,  which  is  to  be  designed 
therein.  There  is  no  wise  action,  but  is  designed  for  some 
end  or  other,  as  aptly  serving  and  contributing  to  the  at- 
taining of  that  end.  That  is  a  succedaneotis  consideration, 
which  is  plain  in  itself.    And  then  add, 

(3.)  That  the  proper  end,  which  in  such  a  reception  of 
a  Saviour  must  be  designed,  is  salvation.    Nothing  can  be 

glainer,  than  that  the  end  I  am  to  design  in  receiving  a 
aviour  is,  that  I  may  be  saved  by  l|im.    What  else  caa  it 
be  1  To  which  I  subjoin, 

(4.)  That  there  can  be  no  design  without  hope.  It  is 
naturally  impossible  to  me  to  design  my  own  salvation  by 
receiving  of  a  Saviour,  but  it  must  be  with  hope  of  success 
in  this  way.  There  can  be,  in  all  the  world,  no  such  thing 
as  a  design  laid  without  hope  of  compassing  it ;  no  end  pro- 
posed without  hope  and  expectation,  that  at  last  it  may  be 
brought  about.  It  is  not  needful  that  there  should  be  a 
certainty  that  it  shall,  but  there  must  be  a  hopefulness 
and  probability  that  it  may,  otherwise  there  can  be  no  de- 
sign at  all.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  the  human  nature  to 
desi»i  for  that,  of  which  there  is  no  hope.  These  are  ge- 
neral considerations,  which  do  plainly  enough  evince,  that 
this  transaction  of  the  soul  with  Christ,  in  order  to  its  own 
salvation,  must  be  under  the  influence  of  hope.    But, 

2.  I  ^hall  go  on  to  show,  from  several  particulars,  which 
He  within  the  compass  of  this  great  work  of  transacting  and 
agreeing  with  Christ  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Gospel 
covenant,  upon  each  of  which  it  cannot  be  but  hope  must 
have  influence.    As, 

(1.)  In  .such  a  transaction  with  Christ,  or  when  the  soul 
i«;  coming  to  an  agreement  with  him  upon  Gospel  terms,  it 
iDOSt  renounce  any  other  saviour  or  way  of  salvation  that 
either  is  co-ordinate  with  him  or  much  more  that  shall  be 
opposite  to  him ;  whatsoever  indeed  shall  ,be  subordinate 
most  be  taken  in,  but  to  think  of  any  thing  co-ordinate  of 
any  such  thing,  there  must  be  a  most  absolute  renunciation. 
The  soul  must  speak  its  own  sense  in  such  words  as  the 
church  speaks  here;  "  Asher  shall  not  save  us,  nor  will 
we  say  to  the  works  of  our  hands,  ye  are  our  gods ;  for 
with  tnee  the  fatherless  find  mercy."  There  must  be  an 
ezclasion  of  all  things  else,  that  shall  be  co-ordinately 
joined  with  Christ,  or  that  shall  be  brought  into  any  kind 
of  competition  with  him,  in  this  his  saving  work,  ^nd  offer. 
I  abandon  all  other  saviours,  (this  is  the  language  of  the 
soul,)  and  all  expectations  from  any  other. 

IS'ow,  whereas  it  is  manifest  the  soul  mast  be  brought  to 
this,  if  ever  it  come  to  a  closure  and  agreement  with  Cnrist, 
«j  it  can  never  be  brought  to  this,  bi«  by  the  influence  of 
hope  concerning  him.   A  drowning  man  will  never  let  go 


his  twig,  but-  in  order  to  a  snrer  hold  of  something  that 
may  be  stronger,  and  that  he  may  belter  trust  to  it.  If 
men  have  nothing  else  to  rely  upon,  but  their  own  ima- 
gined innocency,  or  their  righteousness,  or  their  perform- 
ances, that  they  have  performed  such  and  such  things  in  a 
way  of  duty,  or  withheld  themselves,  and  abstainedf  from 
such  and  such  things  in  a  way  of  sin.  If  men  have  no- 
thing else  to  rely  upon  here,  they  will  hold  till  they  have 
a  belter  hold.  It  must  be  the  influence  of  a  better  hope, 
some  better  hope  introduced,  that  must  make  the  soul 
willing  to  let  go  this  hold :  they  will  never  quit  the  twig, 
till  they  have  in  view  somewhat  better  and  stron§rer  to 
take  hold  of.  There  must  be  this,  in  the  first  place,  in  the 
souVs  transacting  with  Christ,  a  renouncing  of  any  other 
Saviour,  or  aiiy  other  way  of  salvation. 

(^.)  There  must  be  the  taking  on  of  Chiist*s  yoke ;  in 
this  transaction  with  him,  the  soul  must  agree  to  lake  his 
yoke  upon  it,  submit  its  neck  thereunto.  The  C3k)spel  is 
plain  and  express  in  this,  even  in  those  words  of  grace 
themselves,  than  which  the  Grospel  did  never  breathe 
sweeter  and  more  erateful  ones ;  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  are  weary,  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest : 
learn  of  me,  and  take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  you  shall 
find  rest  to  you]r  souls,  for  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden 
is  light."  But  such  as  it  is,  take  it  you  must ;  or  you  are 
never  to  expect  rest  from  me,  safety,  or  relief  from  me. 
If  I  give,  you  must  take.  If  I  give  you  pardon,  if  I  give 
you  peace,  you  must  take  my  yoke,  my  burden,  upon  your 
necks,  and  shoulders ;  in  short,  the  soul  must  submit  to  be 
governed  by  Christ,  subject  itself  to  his  governing  power, 
and  the  sceptre  of  his  kingdom.  This  must  be  its  fence, 
"  Other  lords  have  had  dominion  over  me,  but  now  I  will 
make  mention  of  thy  name,  of  thine  only.'*  It  must  be 
subject  to  the  government  of  Christ,  both  negative  and 
positive;  that  is,  must  submit,  and  be  bound  up  from  every 
way  of  sin,  and  it  must  submit  and  yield  to  be  bound  to 
every  way  of  duty  :  and  this  is  taking  up  of  Christ's  yoke, 
and  this  it  can  never  do  but  with  hope,  but  under  the  in- 
fluence of  hope.  ' 

It  is  upon  tne  declining  of  this,  that  many  a  soul  comes 
to  break  with  Christ  alter  a  treaty  begpn,  and  (it  may  be) 
carried  on  far ;  they  may  be  content  to  enter,tain  those 
pleasant  thoughts  which  the  Gospel  gives  some  intimation 
ofy  and  by  its  first  overtures  doth  (as  it  werej  suggest  and 
offer  to  the  soul,  of  having  sin  pardoned,  ana  Grod  recon- 
ciled, and  being  saved  fVom  tne  wrath  to  come,  and  of 
being  entitled  to  future  felicity,  and  a  blessed-state.  These 
are  pleasant  thoughts,  and  the  first  aspect  of  the  Gk)spel 
doth  suggest  them ;  and  while  the  soul  looks  upon  these 
alone,  and  doth  not,  look  upon  what  there  is  or  conjunct 
duty  with  it,  it  may  go  on  rar,  and  there  may  seem  to  be 
an  agreement  entered,  or  very  near  to  be  entered,  or  which 
the  soul  is  in  a  great  disposition  to  enter  into  with  Christ, 
while  it  is  only  expecting  much  froni  him,  and  thinks  of 
bending  itself  in  nothing  to  him.  But  when  that  part 
comes  to  be  reflected  on  too,  then  the  soul  begins  to  recoil, 
to  revolt,  and  to  fiy  off.  It  can  pe  contented  with  every 
thing  but  to  be  yoked,  to  come  under  restraints  from  sucn 
and  such  ways ;  No,  (saith  the  soul,)  I  will  never  endure 
to  be  yoked,  to  come  imder  obligation  to  sdch  and  such 
things  as  have  displeased  me,  and  I  could  never  yet  like. 
Yes,  but  this  Christ  insists  on.  if  ever  you  expect  rest 
from  me,  I  expect  you  will  take  on  my  yoke  |  that  you 
willingly  submit  to  "be  yoked  by  me ;  it  is  indeed  an  easy 
yokcr  and  I  would  have  thee  understand  the  matter  so, 
and  thou  wilt  find  it  an  easy  yoke,  when  once  thou  hast 
tried  it ;  but  a  yoke  it  is,  and  as  such  it  must  be  received. 
But  here  is  the  great  matter  of  hesitation,  the  wretched 
soul  sticks  at  this.  No,  I  will  not  endure  thy  yoke !  It  is 
as  a  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke,  as  Ephraim  is  re- 
presented, Jer.  xxxi.  18.  and  if  ever  they  come  to  be  made 
sensible,  they  will  speak  that  sense  truly,  "  I  was  like 
Ephraim,  thou  hast  cnastised  me,  and  I  was  chastised ;  I 
was  as  a  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke ;  turn  thou 
me,  and  I  shall  be  turned."  This  is  their  sense,  if  ever 
they  become  truly  and  thoroughly  sensible;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  here  is  the  stick,  because  they  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  the  yoke,  and  cannot  endure  to  be  yoked, 
therefore  doth  many  a  one  part  with  Christ,  and  give  up 
all ;  all  treaty  is  quite  broken  off  between  Christ  and  them 
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And  if  it  be,  pray  what  is  the  reason  of  it,  thoa  wretched 
soul !  If  one  may  speak  thy  own  sense  in  the  case,  if  thou 
wouldst  bat  reflect  and  see,  whether  it  be  not  so,  this  will 
prove  to  be  it,  to  wit,  thou  hadst  no  hope.  I  beliere  I  may 
speak  the  heart  of  many  a  one  in  this  case,  if  they  could 
but  tell  how  to  speak  their  own,  and  to  observe  so  much  of 
their  own  heart. 

I  would  have  such  to  consider  it,  as  are  vet  in  their 
youthful  da}^,  whether  sometimes,  having  been  struck 
with  convictions,  and  having  taken  up  thoughts  of  provi- 
ding for  their  own  safety,  and  eternal  well-being,  they 
have  not  thereupon  come  to  some  kind  of  deliberation : 
The  Gk)spel  is  plain,  here  I  have  the  Redeemer  fully  re- 
presented to  me  in  it.  Aod  then  this  hath  been  your  sense, 
iiOrd,  I  begin  to  take  up  thoughts  of  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment with  thee  upon  the  terms  proposed  to  me  in  thy  Gos- 
pel. It  may  be  the  soul  hath  seemed  to  itself  willing  to 
submit  to  them,  rather  than  perish ;  but  afterwards,  through 
want  of  watchfulness,  or  too  much  self-confidence,  or  too 
little  dependance  upon  the  grace  of  Grod,  a  temptation  hath 
proved  victorious  in  some  or  other  particular  instances, 
and  here  hath  been  a  relapse  into  somewhat  ([it  may  be)  of 
a  gross  sin ;  I  inquire  of  such,  yrhether  this  be  not  the 
truth  of  the  case,  whether  hereupon  their  souls  have  not 
grown  hopeless  1  Well,  I  shall  never  overcome ;  here  are 
my  corruptions  that  are  too  hard  for  me,  and  I  shall  never 
prevail!  It  may  be,  tho,ughts  have  been  resumed,  and 
trials  have  been  renewed  again  and  again,  and  returning 
temptations  have  prevailed,  and  got  the  upper  hand.  Well, 
saith  the  soul,  I  shall  never  do  any  good  at  it,  I  shall  never 
make  any  thin^  of  it ;  and  thereupon  all  hath  been  given 
up,  and  the  reins  have  been  laid  freely  on  the  neck  of 
lusts,  and  that  resolution  hath  been  taken,  "  I  have  loved 
strangers,  and  after  them  I  will  go ;"  and  why  it  was  taken, 
so  that  text  tells  us,  Jer.  ii.  29.  Thou  hast  said,  there  is 
no  hope :  and  what  then  1  "  I  have  loved  strangers,  and 
after  them  I  will  go." 

So  very  conti^ous  and  bordering  are  despair  and  pre- 
sumption upon  one  another,  when  the  soul  absolutely  des- 
pairs, then  It  most  highly  presumes.  There  is  no  nope ; 
well,  what  then  1  "  I  have  loved  strangers,  and  after  them 
I  will  go  f*  I  will  let  corruption  and  sensual  inclinations 
have  their  swing,  I  will  obey  the  lusts  of  it,  for  there  is 
no  hope.  And  then  how  lamentable  a  thing  is  it,  that  a 
soul  snould  be  lost  so ;  for  if  there  be  no  hope  in  the  case^ 
there  will  be  no  repetition  of  endeavours,  no  further  strng- 
glings,  no  further  contests ;  and  then  all  is  lost,  all  is  gone, 
which  is  the  forlorn  case  of  those,  (as.  I  have  had  occasion 
at  large  to  show,)  who  had  in  some  measure  escaped  the 
corruptions  of  this  world  through  lust,  by  the  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  tre  again  en- 
tangled therein  and  overcotne ;  their  latter  end  with  them 
is  worse  than  the  beginning.  And  whence  is  this  1  Be- 
cause they  have  been  entangled  and  overcome,  therefore 
they  throw  away  all  hope.  T'ney  should  indeed  throw 
away  all  hope  of  being  saved,  while  they  are  overcome, 
and  remain  so,  and  are  .slaves,  vassals,  and  captives,  to 
corrupt  inclinations ;  they  should  throw  away  all  hope  of 
ever  being  saved  in  this  state ;  but  they  should  not  throw 
away  all  hope  of  being  saved  out  of  it.  They  should  throw 
away  hope  of  being  saved  without  overcoming ;  bat  they 
ought  to  entertain  hope  that  they  shall  overcome ;  that  yet 
they  shall  overcome,  if  yet  they  watch^  and  yet  strive,  and 
▼et  pray,  and  yet  depend;  and  there  is  no  other  thing  to 
oe  done.  It  is  not  to  lie  down  and  perish  thus,  and  say  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  done.  That  is  another  thing  to  oe  done 
in  thi3  coming  to  an  agreement  with  Christ,  upoii  which 
hope  hath  influence,  namely,  taking  on  his  yoke.    AJid, 

(3.)  Taking  up  nis  cross,  that  must  be  aone  loo ;  and 
you  can  never  come  to  a  closure  with  Christ,  to  an  agree- 
ment with  him  upon  other  terms ;  you  cannot  without  it 
be  a  disciple,  (Lulce  xiv.  90.)  that  is,  cannot  be  a  Christ-, 
ian ;  he  only  makes  feint  oilers  at  being  a  Christian,  but 
is  none  till  ne  comes  to  this,  to  take  up  the  cross,  that  is, 
willingly  to  submit  to  these  terms,  that  it  shall  be  laid  upon 
him  whenever  Christ  pleaseth,  whenever  his  word  and 
providence  together  so  state  the  case,  that  either  I  mast 
embrace  sin  or  the  cross. 

And  as  it  is  plain,  that  thus  it  must  be  whensoever  the 
«oa]  transacts  with  Christ,  so  it  is  most  highly  reasonable 


that  thus  it  should  be.  Do  not  murmur  at  it,  do  not  think 
it  hard  thai  you  are  to  go  (if  Christ  will  have  it  so)  a  suf- 
fering Christian  to  heaven  and  glory ;  for  pray,  dia  he  not 
bear  a  worse  cross  for  you  1  and  do  not  you  expect  to  be 
saved  from  worse  things  by  him  1  Did  not  the  death  that 
he  suffered  upon  the  cross  import  unspeakably  more  of 
grievance  and  of  horror,  than  any  thing  you  are  capable 
of  suffering  in  this  world  1  And  as  to  what  you  are  capable 
of  suffering  for  him,  and  upon  his  account,  is  it  at  all  com- 
parable to  the  sufferings  you  expect  to  be  delivered  from 
oy  him  7  Is  it  not  reasonable  then,  that  a  state  of  most 
absolute  devoting  to  him  all  your  externa]  comforts,  and 
your  very  life  itself,  (if  it  should  be  called  for,)  should 
come  in,  and  be  made  part  of  those  terms,  upon  which 
Christ  will  conclude  with  you,  that  you  shall  be  his,  and 
he  will  be  yours '{  Never  mutter  at  it,  the  reason  of  the 
thing  speaks  itself,  that  you  in  coming  to  him  say.  Lord,  I 
am  come  to  make  a  most  absolute  contract  with  thee ;  tak<* 
me,  my  life,  my  estate,  my  concernments,  all  that  is  dear 
to  me  in  this  world,  I  am  willing  should  become  a  sacrifice 
to  thee ;  do  with  me,  and  what  belongs  to  me,  as  thou  wilt, 
only  save  my  soul ;  it  is  for  eternal  life  I  am  come  to  thee, 
and  for  no  temporal  immunities  or  enjo3rments. 

(4.)  Another  thing  coQsiderable  in  this  contract  and 
agreement  with  Christ,  and  which  is  the  essential  thing,  is 
the  vital  union  that  the  soul  must  enter  into  with  him.  If 
ever  you  come  to  an  agreement  with  Christ,  you  must  be 
vitally  united.  There  roust  be  that  union  of  life  between 
him  ana  you,  as  whereupon  .spirit  may  be  said  to  touch 
spirit,  and  life,  life ;  as  m  that  1  Cor.  vi.  17.  "  He  that  is 
joined  to  the  Lord,  is  one  spirit." 

Oh  I  that  this  might  be  understood,  and  enter  into  all 
our  hearts !  I  am  much  aware  pf  it,  how  easy  a  thing-  (in 
comparison)  an  external  and  outside  Christianity  is,  and 
how  apt  men  are  to  take  up  with  thaL  A  religion,  a 
Christianity,  that  consists  but  in  externals,  or  any  thing  of 
that  kind,  is  incomparably  easier  than  this  venturing,  or 
adjoining  of  ourselves  with  Christ.  The  affrighted  soul 
when  once  it  is  awakened  in  any  measure,  and  apprehen- 
^ve  of  the  danger  of  its  case,  it  readily  submits  to  any 
thing  but  this,  which  is  a  thing  partly  not  understood,  and 
partly  irksome  and  grievous  to  flesh  and  blood ;  it  recoils 
at  the  very  thought  of  it.  Any  thing  is  easy  in  comparison 
of  this ;  any  thing  that  shall  only  be  an  exercise  to  the 
outward  man,  or,  (as  I  may  say,)  to  the  surface  of  the 
inner,  to  wit,  the  soul  when  it  is  under  an  affright^  then  it 
may  yield ;  I  will  comply  with  any  external  abstinences, 
I  wilr  submit  to  any  external  performances,  I  will  abstain 
from  what  you  will  have  me,  i  will  perform  what  you  will 
have  me,  as  to  the  outward  man ;  only  let  me  be  excus^ed 
from  such  efforts  of  the  inner  man,  as  I  partly  do  not  on- 
derstand,  and  partly  as  I  do  understand  them,  I  cannot  but 
regret,  and  have  an  aversion  to  them. 

Here  it  is  that  many  a  one  breaks  with  Christ,  because 
they  will  not  endure  those  paroxysms,  which  they  must 
pass  through  in  passing  from  death  to  life ;  in  tummg  the 
very  vertical  point.  It  is  being  created  in  Christ,  coming 
to  a  vital  union  with  him,  that  is  the  great  thing  at  which 
the  heart  startles  and  revolts.  This  was  the  very  case  we 
read  of  in  that  6th  chapter  of  John,  when  our  Saviour  had 
said  and  inculcated  again  and  again,  "  No  man  ean  come 
to  me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him.'' 
And  he  observes  the  tumultuations  and  mutinies  of  their 
minds  at  the  spiritualities  of  his  foregoing  discourse :  there- 
upon saith  he.  Do  not  murmur  at  t nis,  for  I  tell  yoa,  that 
"  no  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father  draws  him." 
And  in  the  sequel  of  that  discourse,  (verse  65th,)  Did  not 
I  tell  you  before,  "  No  man  can  come  to  me  except  ii  be 
ffiven  nim  of  my  Father  1"  They  were  willing  to  comply 
far  in  externals ;  you  see  they  followed  Christ  from  place 
to  place,  with  mighty  complacency  attended  upon  his 
Gospel,  were  pleased  with  his  doctrine ;  when  they  miss 
him  in  one  place,  they  run  to  another  part  of  the  country, 
they  take  ship  and  follow  him ;  when  they  understood  he 
was  gone  to  the  other  side  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  the  j 
throng  after  him  in  great  multitudes ;  they  leave  the  afiairs 
of  their  callings  to  eo  from  place  to  place  affer  him ;  but 
yet  when  they  heard  this  from  him,  many  wen  back,  and 
walked  no  more  with  him.  This  is  the  senst  of  many  a 
one  towards  Christ ;  Lord,  we  will  follow  ;^  ee  all  the 
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country  over ;  we  will  eo  from  place  to  place,  wheresoever 
we  may  meet  thee,  or  hear  any  thing  of  thee.  And  these 
persons,  while  Ihey  did  thus  much  externally,  did  also  ab- 
stain from  much,  j^ou  may  be  sure,  where  they  could  have 
no  opportunity  of  indulging  and  gratifying  their  appetites ; 
being  thus  hurried  from  olace  to  place,  pursuing  and  fol- 
lowing Christ  I  yet  they  did  it.  So  it  may  be  with  many 
a  one  besides,  in  our  days,  when  they  are  awakened,  and 
in  some  terror,  there  are  no  external  abstinences  that  we 
think  or  know  will  offend ;  we  will  no  more  be  drunk  with 
the  drunken,  nor  scorn  with  the  scorn  ers ;  no,  by  no 
means ;  we  will  undergo  any  restraint  and  severities  in 
this  kind,  rather  than  run  the  hazard  of  our  souls;  and  we 
will  stick  at  no  external  performances ;  nothing  that  hath 
but  bodily  exercise  in  it.  We  care  not  how  many  sermons 
we  go  to  near ;  we  will  go  any  where  to  the  church,  or  to 
the  meeting-place,  where  we  may  hear  the  most  serious 
ministers ;  we  will  be  sure  always  to  stick  close  to  the  ho- 
nest side,  and  to  the  best  cause :  we  will  be  true  to  the 
last,  to  the  protestant  religion  and  government,  and  to  that 
party  that  adhere  thereto.  All  this  is  fairly  and  well  over- 
tured ;  but  tell  them,  that  besides  all  this  you  must  have  a 
work  wrought  in  your  heart  and  soul,  wmch  is  to  be  done 
by  a  divine  power.  ^  By  a  divine  power,  say  ye  1  Then 
where  are  wel  Can  we  command  the  Divme  power  1 
This  is  the  foolish  cheat  and  deceit  that  many  put  upon 
themselves ;  and  they  make  the  matter  to  be  hopeless  from 
such  expressions ;  "  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the 
Father  tnat  hath  sent  me  djaw  him,'*  and  "  except  it  be 
given  him  of  my  Father."  Here  are  true  and  just  pre- 
mises, from  whence  many  times  men  allow  themselves  to 
infer  the  falsest  conclusion  imaginable.  That,  therefore, 
they  have  nothing  to  do,  and  therefore  they  have  nothing 
of  hope  remaining  to  them;  considering  that.which  is  only 
in  the  power  of  another,  not  in  their  own.  But  upon  se- 
rious and  sober  thoughts ; — is  it  not  all  one,  whether  you 
have  that  power  of  your  own,  or  may  have  it  from  ano- 
ther, if  it  be  duly  sought  in  the  prescribed  way  that  plain- 
Iv  lies  in  view  before  us  alii  Doth  not  the  same  Gospel, 
the  same  word,  that  sailh,  "  no  man  can  come  to  ine  ex- 
cept the  Father  that  hath  sent  me  draw  him,'*  or  "except 
ii  be  given  him  of  my  Father,"  say  also,  that  he  "  will 
give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him,"  as  readily  as 
parents  will  give  bread  to  th^eir  children  rather  than  a 
stone  7 

This  doth  not  difference  the  case ;  it  is  only  a  reservation 
that  the  great  God  doth  think  fit  to  keep  to  himself,  as 
suitable  to  the  majestv  of  a  Grod  in  the  way  of  his  dispen- 
sations towards  perishing  creatures,  offending  creatures. 
Mercy  you  shall  have ;  help  you  shall  have ;  power  you 
shall  have  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to 
your  being  made  safe  and  happy.  But  yon  shall  know  you 
are  to  receive  it ;  you  are  to  seek  it ;  you  are  to  come  upon 
the  knee  for  it;  you  are  to  be  in  the  dust  for  it ;  to  wait, 
and  be  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  a  mercy-seat,  and  biefore  a 
throne  of  grace.  This  is  suitable  to  Giod,  and  it  is  suitable  < 
to  you ;  to  an  offended  Majesty,  and  to  offending  creatures  j 
but  it  doth  not  infer  that  there  is  therefore  no  hope,  be- 
cause there  is  such  a  vital  union  to  be  brought  about  with 
Christ,  as  can  only  be  brought  about  by  a  divine  power ; 
for  there  is  still  hope  that  yon  may  have  that  power  afford- 
ed you,  and  exerted  in  you,  both  from  the  gfacious  nature 
of  (jrod,  to  which  it  can  never  agree  to  let  a  soul  perish 
that  is  aiming  at  a  compliance  with  him,  in  his  own  way, 
and  upon  his  own  terms.  And  there  is  encouragement 
from  most  express  words  of  Scripture,  that  carry  such 
sweet  alluring  bteathings  of  grace  in  them;  "  Turn  ye  at 
my  reproof;  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  you:  I  will 
make  known  ray  words  unto  you,"  Prov.  i.  28.  And  do 
you  think  these  words  signify  nothing  1  "  As  I  live,  saith 
the  Lord,  I  take  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that 
dieth ;  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Is- 
Taell  Turn,  and  live."  There  must  be  offers  of  turning, 
aims  to  turn,  aimings  to  come  to  his  closure,  reachings 
forth  of  the  soul  towards  Christ,  to  come  to  a  living  union 
iwith  him ;  and  in  that  way  you  are  to  expect  help. 

Objeclion  1.  But  it  may  be  said,  what  hope  yet  can  there 
be,  when,  upon  the  whole  matter  (as  we  have  lately  been 
taught)  there  are  very  few  that  are  saved,  and  when  it  isao 
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apparent  that  the  generality  do  perish,  do  walk  on  in  de- 
structive ways, — ways  that  take  hold  of  hell,  and  lead  down 
to  the  chamber  of  death  1  What  hope  is  there  for  us,  that 
we  that  are  here  in  this  assembly,  when  there  are  so  few 
that  are  saved ;  what  hope  (I  say;  can  there  be  given  to  us, 
that  we  shall  be  of  those  few  % 

Answer,  To  this  let  me  say  but  thus  much  at  present; 
that,  as  few  as  they  are,  who  have  you  heard  of  concerning 
whom  you  have  grounci  to  think,  to  admit  a  thought,  that 
they  did  perish,  or  were  in  likelihood  to  perish,  taking  the 
course  that  hath  been  directed  '\  That  is,  having  the  terms 
of  the  Gk>spel  in  view  before  them,  and  aiming  and  striving 
to  their  uttermost^  and  accompanying  their  endeavours 
with  earnest  supplication  to  the  God  of  all  grace,  for  help 
to  comply  with  tnose  terms,  and  come  up  to  them  1  As 
few  as  they  are  that  are  saved,  they  are  certainly  much 
fewer  that  ever  perished  this  way,  if  ever  you  can  suppose 
that  any  one  perished  that  doth  thus.  If  there  are  few 
that  shall  be  saved,  do  but  consider  how  much  fewer  a 
number  you  have  here  to  oppose  of  sUbh  as  perish  in  such 
a  way,  and  upon  such  terms :  incomparably  fewer,  \i  ever 
it  can  be  thought  that  any  at  all  have  thus  perished.  And 
no  more  needs  to  be  said  to  this  now. 

Objection  2.  But  it  may  perhaps  beaaid,— it  seems,  how- 
ever, a  very  mean  thing,  that  the  soul,  in  coming  to  a  clo- 
sure with  Christ,  should  be  influenced '  hereunto  only  by 
the  hope  of  being  saved ;  I  come  to  him,  because  I  hope  I 
shall  be  saved  by  him;  1  have  terrible  destruction  in  view, 
and  I  find  myself  b^set  with  dangers  and  deaths,  and  I 
have  no  dther  way  to  escape ;  but  the  hope  of  escaping 
brings  me  to  Christ. .  This  (it  may  be  said)  is  mean. 

Answer.  MeaU,  say  ye  t  And  to  whom  is  it  mean  ?  Is  it 
mean  to  you,  or  is  it  mean  to  Christ  1  It  is  very  true  in- 
deed, to  you  it  Is  mean,  and  it  is  fit  it  should  be  so ;  for  a 
company  of  offending  creatures,  must  they  stick  at  any 
thing  that  may  be  mean  to  them  in  order  to  their  being 
saved  1  Why,  man,  it  is  in  order  to  thy  being  saved  from 
eternal  death  and  destruction ;  and  wilt  thou  grudge  at 
any  thing,  because  it  is  mean,  tha^  tends  and  is  necessary 
to  the  saving  thee  1  No :  it  is  fit  for  us  to  put  our  mouths 
in  the  dust,  (as  was  said,)  "  if  there  may  be  any  hope." 
They  that  have  forfeited  their  lives,  and  deserved  a  thou- 
sand hells,  is  it  for  them  to  stick  at  any  thing  because  it  is 
mean?  But  when  to  you  it  is  mean,  to  Christ  it  is  not 
mean ;  that  he  should  he  the  hope  of  sinners,  to  him  it  is 
honourable ;  to  him  it  is  glorious.  And  by  how  much  the 
more  it  is  debasing  toyou,  it  is  so  much  the  more  exalting 
to  him,  magnifying  of  him  in  his  office,  and  magnifying 
of  h|m  in  the  great  and  high  excellencies  of  his  nature 
and  person. 
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Rom.  viii.  94. 
We  art  toned  by  Jiope. 

But  now  there  doth  somewhat  need  to  be  considered  in 
reference  to  all  that  hath  been  opened,  which  may,  byway 
of  objection,  occur  and  offer  itself  to  the  thoughts  of  many. 
As, 

Objection  1.  This  may  be  objected:  that  it  seems  not  so 
intelligible  how  hope  should  have  innuence  upon  conver- 
sion ;  for,  can  there  be  any  thing  good  in  the  soul  before 
conversion  1  And  inasmuch  as  by  conversion  itself  the 
first  grace  is  given,  can  there  be  any  grace  before  this 
first  1  Why,  there  are  several  things  that  may  be  said  to 
this,  which  it  will  be  of  very  great  use  to  us  to  consider ; 
and  which  (this  being  a  fit  way  of  introducing  them)  I 
choose  to  introduce  thiis  way.    As, 

Answen  1.  That  th^re  is  always  a  difficulty  in  fixing  the 
beginning  of  things.  The  very  transitus  of  any  thing 
from  its  non  esse  to  its  primum  esse,  from  its  state  of  no- 
thingness to  its  beginning  to  be,  is  always  a  matter  of  real 
difficulty,  and  which  cannot  but  carry  somewhat  of  ob- 
scurity and  dUbieusness  along  with  it.    But, 
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Ansiifer  3.  It  was  upon  the  foresight  of  what  I  tell  yon 
now  is  liable  to  be  objected,  that  I  told  yon  foni^erly  of  a 
two-fold  hope,  which  we  are  to  consider  in  reference  to  the 
present  case ;  to  wit,  of  a  homan  and  rational  hope,  and 
of  a  holy  and  gracious  hope.  The  former  whereof  is 
leading,  and  introduced  to  the  latter ;  and,  indeed,  to  be 
pre-supposed  to  it  as  a  foundation,  according  as  the  human 
rational  nature  is  unto  the  holy  gracious  nature ;  every  one 
must  be  a  human  creature  before  he  can  be  a  holy  crea- 
ture ;  the  being  of  the  man  precedes  the  being  of  the  saint, 
or  holy  man.  So  it  is  in  this  case  too ;  the  very  beinp;  of 
a  human  rational  hope  must  precede  that  of  the  gracious 
and  holy  hope ;  and  as  stlch,  it  is  not  without  the  influence 
that  hath  been  mentioned  to  the  mentioned  purposes.  If 
any  yet  cannot  hope  as  a  saint,  they  ought  accoraing  to  the 
grounds  they  have  in  view  before  them,  to  hope  as  a  man. 
If  you  cannot  yet  hope  as  a  holy  creature,  you  ought  to 
hope  as  a  reasonable  creature,  according  to  those  grounds 
that  God  hath  laid  in  view  before  you.    And, 

Answer  3.  To  hope  as  a  human  atid  reasonable  creature 
is  to  hope,  upon  the  consideration  of  such  things  as  have 
that  tendency  in  themselves  to  found  and  raise  a  hope  in 
us ;  that  is  plain  and  obvious  in  itself;  for  consideration  is 
nothing  else  but  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning  faculty ;  a 
communing  with  ourselves;  a  discussing  matters  with  our 
own  souls,  or  in  our  own  minds,  according  to  the  concern- 
ment that  we  may;apprehend  tnem  to  be  to  us.  And  in 
that  way,  (if  there  be  a  real  CTound,)  hope  ought  to  be 
excited  and  raised  up  in  us.  And  we  ougnt  to  be  active, 
in  order  to  its  being  so.  This  I  recall  to  my  mind,  there- 
fore have  I  hope ;  (Lam.  lii.  21.)  recollecting  ancf  calling 
to  mind  such  tnings  as  are  proper  matter  of  hope,  ought  to 
excite  and  raise  such  hope  in  us.    And  again, 

Answer  4.  Thi?  God  himself  doth  point  out  to  us  as  the 
proper  method  of  conversion ;  to  wit,  the  engajg^ing  and 
setting  on  work  our  own  cpnsidering  power,  which,  oeing 
duly  engaged,  hath  a  tendency  that  nath  oeen/  noted  to 
raise  hope.  It  is  marked  out  as  the  great  bar  and  obstruc- 
tion to  conversion,  when  people  will  not  consider :  "  the 
ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib;  but 
Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  will  not  consider,"  Isaiah 
i.  3,  4.  *'  Ah,  foolish  people !  a  sinful  nation  ;  a  people  lar 
den  with  iniquity;  a  seed  of  evil-doers;  children  that  are 
corrupters ;  they  have  forsaken  the  Lord,"  Isaiah  i.  16. 
And  afterwards,  he  reasons  with  them  to  turn  j  "  Wash 
ye,  make  ye  clean ;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  domgs  from 
before  mine  eyes;**  as  yon  find  throughout  the  series  of 
that  chapter.  He  calls  upon  his  apostate  people,  (when 
they  have  revolted  and  gone  back  from  him,  and  when 
therefore  the  exigency  of  the  case  makes  their  conversion 
and  return  necessary ,'S  he  calls  upon  them  to  show  them- 
selves men ;  "  remember  this,  and  show  yourselves  men ; 
bring  it  a^ain  to  mind,  (oh,)  ye  transgressors !"  Isaiah 
xlvi.  8.  And  fci.that  very  reason,  be  discovers  himself 
ready,  to  show  mercy  ;  when  he  hath  at  any  time  the  op- 
portunity given  him  of  observing  such  a  temper  and  dis- 
position of  spirit  to  consider  and  return.  "  When  the  wick- 
ed man  turneth  away  from  his  wickedness  which  he  hath 
committed,  and  doeth  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he 
shall  save  his  soul  alive,"  Ezek.  xviii.  27,  28.  "  Because 
he  considereth,  and  turneth  away  from  all  his  transgres- 
sions that  he  hath  committed,  he  shall  sarely  live ;  he  shall 
not  die."  "  Because  he  considers  and  turns ;"  if  he  do  not 
consider,  he  will  never  turn.  If  he  do  consider,  he  .may, 
especially  when  he  doth  consider  such  things  as  tend  (as 
was  said)  to  found  and  raise  a  hope  for  him  of  mercy  in 
returning.    Again, 

Answer  5.  Such  things  as  ought  to  be  considered  in  such 
a  case,  they  do  more  clearly  and  distinctly  present  them- 
selves to  view  with  them  that  live  under  the  Gospel.  That 
gives  mighty  advantages  to  such  considerations  a^  carij 
matter  oihope  with  them;  and  God  will  deal  with  all 
sorts  of  people  according  to  that  measure  of  light  which 
he  affords  them.  For  those  that  live  under  the  Gkepel, 
they  must  be  dealt  withal  according  to  what  discovery  is 
extant  before  them  of  his  mind  and  will  by  that;  for  those 
&at  have  no  Gospel,  they  will  be  dealt  with  by  other  mea- 
sures. But,  for  those  that  live  under  the  Gospel,  to  whom 
that  bright,  and  morning,  and  pleasant  light  hath  shined, 
they  ought  to  judge,  and  make,  and  estimate  of  their  own 


state  and  case  accordingly ;  and  think,  I  am  not  a  creature 
turned  loose  into  the  world  to  wander  in  it  as  in  a  wil> 
derness;  but  I  am  by  special,  peculiar,  divine  favour 
placed  under  the  dispensation  of  an  everlasting  Gospel,  in 
which  he  speaks  his  mind  distinctly  to  men  about  the  ways 
and  methoos  of  recovering  and  saving  lost  an^  perishiog 
souls  ;so  that  whatsoever  hath  a  tendency  to  aaminister 
any  matter  of  hope,  it  lies  in  view  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage imaginable,  before  whom  this  divine  and  express 
revelation  ofthe  mind  of  God  about  these  concernments 
is  come.    And. 

Answer  6.  Tnat  hope  that  shall  (upon  consideration  of 
the  things  that  have  that  tendency)  arise  in  the  sonls  of 
any  in  order  to  their  conversion,  and  before  that  work  be 
as  yet  done,  we  must  understand  it  to  be  greatly  improved 
and  assisted  by  those  greater  measures  of  common  grace, 
that  are  afforded  to  them  that  live  under  the  dispensatioa 
of  the  Gospel.  And  so,  I  told  you  at  first,  that  human  ra- 
tional hope,  assisted  by  common  grace,  may  have  a  great 
and  very  significant  influence  towards  this  blessed  clumge 
that  is  to  be  Wrought  upon  the  soul.  And  though  it  be 
very  true,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no  special  grace  be- 
fore the  first  special  grace,  (as  the  matter  speaks  itself  J  yet 
there  may  be  common  grace  before  special  grace.  That 
^race  that  goes  under  the  name  of  common,  it  is  leading, 
it  is  preparatory,  it  is  antecedent  to  that  which  goes  under 
the  notion  of  special.  And  so  the  doubt  is  answered,  what 
grace  can  there  be  before  the  first  grace  1  Before  the  first 
grace,  there  may  be  other  grace, — grace  that  is  not  spe- 
cial grace ;  that  is  common,  and  that  is  in  a  greater  mea- 
sure afforded  to  them  that  live  under  the  Gospel.  And 
thereupon  I  add. 

Answer  7.  That  there  are  sundry  obvious  considerations 
that  tend  to  raise  hope,  which,  as  common  grace  falls  in 
with  it,  (though  it  be  but  merely  human  and  rational  hope 
otherwise,)  may  have  a  mighty  hand  in  the  souPs  firsttum 
to  Gk)d,  or  an  influence  upon  it ;  considerations  that  tend 
partly  to  awaken  in  the  soul  a  sense  of  its  own  case;  and 
that  tend  thereupon  to  erect  and  lift  it  up  towards  God  in 
hope.  I  do  not  confine  the  discourse  I  am  upon,  nor  would 
I  confine  your  thoughts,  to  such  considerations  merely,  ab- 
stractedly, and  singly,  aa  tend  to  beget  hope :  but  such  as 
tend  to  beget  a^  sense  first,  and  then  to  beget  hope ;  that  is 
when  the  soul  is  made  to  feel  its  own  distress,  and  perceive 
sensibly  its  own  forlorn  wretchedness;  this  makes  it  the 
more  susceptible  of  that  hope  that  must  have  influence 
upon  this  gn*eat  turn  to  God  through  Christ.  And  those 
will  be  such  considerations,  as  they  who  live  under  the 
Gospel  have  their  present  and  constant  advantage  for.  It 
is  for  one  to  sit  down  with  himself,  and  think;  and  we 
may  be  sure  the  Gospel  will  never  do  that  soul  any  good 
that  never  thinks,  that'never  considers.  But  if  one  under 
the  dispen^tion  ofthe  Gospel  will  set  himself  to  consider, 
he  hath  such  considerations  as  these  obvious  to  him  :— 

"  I  am  an  apostate  creature ;  a  poor  wretch  fallen  from 
Gk)d,  cut  off  irom  him  by  mine  own  iniquity,  who  hath 
been  the  Author  of  my  life  and  being  to  me,  and  from 
whom  alone  I  can  expect  a  blessed  eternity.  I  have  by 
apostacy  incurred  his  displeasure,  fallen  short  of  his  gloir, 
fallen  under  his  wrath;  I  am,  by  nature,  a  child  of  wrath, 
as  well  as  others  are ;  I  know  there  is  a  satisfaction  due 
to  Divine  justice  from  me,  for  the  injury  and  wrong  I  hare 
done  to  the  majesty  and  authority  of  bis  government  over 
m6.  who  gave  me  breath ;  I  know  I  am  never  capable  ot 
making  that  satisfaction  myself;  if  I  were  to  lie  everlast- 
ingly in  consuming  flames  I  should  be  always  satisfying, 
but  I  should  never  have  satisfied.  But  I  find  withal  (and 
the  Gospel  tells  me  so)  God  doth  not  expect  from  me  that 
I  should  satisfy  for  my  own  sin;  he  hath  devolved  that 
matter  wholly  into  another  hand  ^  and  the  Gospel  having 
declared  to  me  his  mind  and  pleasure  herein,  it  would  be 
the  greatest  presumption  imaginable  in  me  to  offer  at  be- 
iijg  a  satisfier  for  my  own  sm ;  to  offer  at  that  were  to 
offer  an  affront  instead  of  a  satisfaction;  to  suppose  I 
could  satisfy,  were  for  me  to  measure  arms  with  the  Al- 
mifchty ;  it  were  to.take  upon  me  as  if  I  were  a  God,— 
as  if  I  were  the  man  his  fellow ;  as  if  any  thin^  that 
could  be  done  or  suffered  by  me  could  bear  proportion  ro 
the  rights  and  dignities  of  the  Divine  government,  when 
they  have  been  invaded,  usurped,  and  violated,  as  they 
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have  been  by  me.  But  I  find  bf  the  same  Gospel,  that 
though  I  am  not  required  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  jus- 
tice of  Grod  for  my  own  sin  myself  j^et  I  am  required  to 
return  to  Grod,  and  to  receive  his  ^n,  who  hath  made 
that  satisfaction ;  and  to  receive  him  with  a  dependent  and 
subject  heart,  casting  myself  upon  him  for  salvation,  and 
subjecting  myself  for  government,  even  unto  eternal  life. 
I  find  this  is  vequired;  every  one  that  lives  under  the 
Gospel  may  consider  so,  and  ought  to  consider  so.  This 
light  shines  into  every  one*s  face  that  lives  under  the 
Qospel." 

Ajid  then  hath  every  one  of  us  to  consider  further,^- 
"  But  for  this  mighty  turn  I  find  for  myself  no  power;  I 
ougbt  to  turn  to  God  through  Christ,  but  I  cannot ;  not 
tbrough  natural  impotency,  but  moral;  for  this  can  be 
resolved  only  into  disinclination  of  will.  My  will  is  dis- 
inclined, bent  another  wav ;  I  must  tear  myself  off  from 
those  ways  of  sin  that  Inave  run  in;  I  cannot  alter  the 
bent  of  my  own  heart,  no  more  than  a  leopard  can  his 
spots,  or  a  blackmoor  his  skin.  Here  is  the  great  stress 
and  hinge  of  this  case.  That  must  be  done,  or  I  am  lost, 
which  Tmyself  cannot  do.  But  sach  a  one  hath  yet  ftir- 
ther  to  consider;  I  find  it  is  charged  upon  me  to  return, 
to  come  back  to  God  th^oufh  Christ;  to  repent  towards 
God,  to  believe  in  his  Son.  I  find  these  things  are  charged 
upon  me ;  and  my  reason  and  conscience  cannot  but  tell 
me,  that  that  impotency  which  only  lies  in  a  disaffected 
disinclined  will,  can  never  excuse  me  fVom  such  duty. 
This  is  the  yery  sum  of  all  malignity  itself;  a  will  against 
my  duty ;  a  will  against  the  ^ood  and  acceptable  will  of 
God :  this  carries  all  the  malignity  of  hell  m  it  to  have 
such  a  will.  Therefore  this  ill  habit  and  bent  of  my  wiU 
ixa  by  no  means  in  the  world  invalidate  the  obligation  of 
those  laws  and  precepts,  that  bind  me  to  repentance  and 
faith  in  the  Son  of  Qod ;  they  lie  upon  me  as  a  matter  of 
indispensable  duty  still."  That  such  a  one  hath  to  con* 
sider  and  think  that, 

Then  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  to  consider 
further. — 

"  If  I  have  such  things  lying  upon  me  as  matter  of  most 
apparent  and  indispensable  duty,  for  which  I  have  no  pre- 
sent power, nothing  remains  to  me  but  to  offer  at  my  duty; 
otherwise  I  lay  myself  imder  the  manifest  guilt  of 'Inost 
insolent  rebellion;  for  I  cannot  but  say,  that  a  sinner  is 
righteously  enjoined  to  repent.  If  it  were  great  iniquity  in 
me  first  to  offend,  it  js  most  apparent  duty  to  repent  of  my 
having  offende^ :  and  if  God  offer  to  me  pis  own  Son  tobie 
to  me  a  Saviour  and  a  Rider  both  together,  surely  it  is  most 
justly  enjoined  upon  me  that  I  receive  him  as  such,  that 
I  rely  upon  him  as  a  Saviour,  and  subject  myself  to  him 
as  a  Ruler.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  c^uityjrea^ 
sonableness,  and  obligingness  of  these  laws  of  his.  Why. 
then,  if  they  do  lay  actual  obligation  upon  me,  and  I  feel 
no  present  power  m  m)r  own  soul  to  comply  with  them ; 
but  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  impotency,  to  wit,  a  disin- 
clined heart  What?  I  offer  at  turning  to  Qod  1  I  may 
as  well  offer  at  removing  a  mountain.  Here  is  a  difficulty 
invincible  to  me;  a  power  that  I  can  by  no  means  over- 
come ;  a  carnal,  corrupt  inclination,  carrying  me  another 
way,  and  that  strengthened  by  all  the  infernal  powers  of 
hell  and  darkness  too;  for  evqry  one  that. is  turned  is 
"  mmed  from  darkness  to  light,  and  f>om  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God,*'  Acts  xxvi.  18.  And  who  hath  "  deliver- 
ed us  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  translated  us  into 
the  kin^^om  or  his  dear  Son,''  Coloss.  i.  13.  A  mighty 
turn  this  is !  And  when  the  law  saith  to  me.  Repent ; 
when  it  saith,  Turn,  believe,  receive  Christ ;  subject  thy- 
self to  him ;  rely  upon  him.  If  I  look  into  myself  I  find 
myself  dead ;  "You  hath  he  (quickened  who  were  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins !"  (Eph.  ii.  1,  2.)  where  all  have  natu- 
rally their  conversations,  **  according  to  the  course  of  the 
wrorld,  and  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that 
worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience.*'  What  shall  I 
do  in  this  case  against  all  the  power  of  my  own  indwelling 
corruption,  and  all  combined  powers  of  the  hellish  Infer^ 
nal  kingdom,  that  labour  to  tne  uttermost  to  keep  me  off 
from  Gk)d,  to  keep  me  off  from  Christ,  that  I  may  never 
come  to  a  closure  1  What  is  to  be  done  in  this  easel 
^Why,  the  mentioned  considerations  are  most  obvious ;  to 
wit,  those  great  evangelical  precepts  requiring  nothing  but 


matter  of  most  plain  and  inttpeaable'  duty,  flrom  which 
a  disinclined  wiU  is  no  excuse,  but  rather  the  highest 
aggravation  imaginable  of  my  iniquity  and  guilt,  if  I  com- 
ply not;  so  as  that  I  am  held  under  a  strict  tie  to  do 
what  the  evangelical  law  requires  and  charges  vgpon.  me. 
Nothing  is  (I  say)  plainer,  and  more  distinctly  m  view, 
than  that  I  am  to  offer  at  what  I  cannot  myself  effect; 
otherwise  I  add  insolent  rebellion  to  all  my  former  indis- 
position. And  I  find  this  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  com- 
mands, as  they  are  explicated  oy  superadded  promises. 
"Turn  ye  at  my  proof,"  Prov.  i.  SB.  What,  I  alone? 
What,  I  by  myself  (—No ;  do  you  turn ;  do  asmnch  as  in 
you  is ;  put  yourselves  into  a  turning  posture ;  and."  I  will 
pour  out  my  spirit  upon  you ;  and  I  will  make  known  my 
words  unto  you." 

And  to  excite  and  raise  hope  higher  in  this  case,  the 
poor  wretch  hath  to  consider  tnis; 

"  It  is  the  God  of  all  grace  that  I  am  now  to  apply  my- 
self to;  the  God  that  is  rich  in  mercy,  and  that  is  the 
Father  of  mercies ;  and  again,  I  am  to  apply  myself  to  him 
for  the  concernments  of  my  soul ;  of  an  immortal  spirit,  that 
he  hath  put  into  me,  who  is  himself  the  Father  of  spirits. 
Why  should  I  not  expect  he  should  be  kind  to  his  own 
ofl^rin^t— a  poor  wandering  soul;  a  degenerate,  apos- 
tate spirit,  that  18  sensible  of  havinr  apostatized,  that  is  now 
aiming  to  return  and  to  come  back  to  himi  Why  should 
not  I  expect  him  to  he  mereiftil,  to  be  helpful  to  a  poor 
soul  that  sees  itself  lost  if  he  do  not  help,— if  he  do  not 
'put  forth  his  hand  and  draw  me  into  union  with  him,  and 
with  his  Son,  in  whom  he  knows  only  I  must  live,  and 
without  which  union  I  am  left  still  under  a  necessity  of 
perishing  1  And  here  is  this  to  be  considered,— he  is  more 
nearly  related  to  this  spirit  of  mine  than  to  my  flesh,  more 
nearly  to  this  soul  of  mine  than  to  my  outward  man.  I 
have  found  him  kind  and  compassionate  to  my  flesh  and 
outward  man.  This  is  fit  to  be  sugj^ested  to  any  man's 
soul  that  begins  to  awaken  and  consider  his  case ;  and, 
farther,  to  say  within  himself.  Thou  hast  nothing  to  do  but 
to  hope  in  the  divine  mercy ;  and  thou  hast  already  found 
the  Father  of  mercies  merciful  to  thy  meanef  and  baser 
part.  How  hast  thou  lived  all  this  wbile  in  this  world  1 
It  was  by  him  that  thou  didst  live,  and  through  him  thou 
wast  born ;  and  thou  hast  hung  upon  him  ever  since  thou 
hangedst  upon  thy  mother's  breast.  '  Where  hast  thou  had 
thy  bread  for  a  day,  and  day  by  day,  but  fVom  him  1  Where 
hast  thou  had  thy  breath  every  moment  1  thy  breath  was 
continually  in  his  hand.  He  thai  hath  been  so  compas- 
sionate to  that  flesh  of  thine  without  thy  seeking,  will  he 
not  be  compassionate  to  thy  soul,  if  thou  dost  seek  him,— 
if  thou  dost  crave,— if  thou  dost  cry,  and  tell  him,  Here 
is  one  of  the  souls  that  thou  hast  made,  ready  to  perish 
under  the  tyranny  of  a  carnal  inclination,  and  under  the 
power  of  the  great  destroyer  of  souls?  Is  there  no  place 
for  hope  in  this  case  1  though  the  case  be  a  distressed  case, 
it  plainly  speaks  itself  not  to  be  a  desperate  case ;  will  not 
he,  who  is  the  God  of  all  grace,  show  compassion  to  a  soul 
that  is  aiming  to  come  back  to  him  upon  his  call,  and  when 
he  calleth  him,  though  he  can  come  but  faintly,  struggle 
but  weakly;  though  he  can  but  aim  to  come  1" 

And,  again, you  have  this  to  consider  to  fou^d  and  raise 
hope ;  that  you  do  him  the  highest  homage  that  in  your 
case  and  circumstances  you  are  capable  of  doing,  when 
you  throw  yourselves  upon  his  mercy ;  and  it  is  that  which 
ne  is  most  highly  pleased  with.  "He  takes  pleasure  in 
them  that  fear  him,  and  in  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy  • ' 
a  scripture,  that  any  soul  which  begins  to  have  an  awaker  • 
ed  sense  oi  the  state  of  his  own  case,  ought  to  have  as  » 
frontlet  before  his  eyes,  and  engraven  (as  it  were)  upon  ih« 

films  of  his  hands.  This  ought  to  be  considered;  Though 
cannot  comply  with  him  as  I  should,  I  cannot  do  such 
things  as  are  just  and  righteous,  (which  a  most  unexcep- 
tionable, evangelical  law  doth  ask  for,  and  require,  and 
challenge,)  yet  I/am  willing  to  do  him  all  the  homage  I  am 
capable  of,  by  casting  myself  upon  his  mercy,  and  by 
making  him  my  ultimate  and  last  hope.  Say  yon  sol 
(saith  God;}  is  this  your  posture  1  Now  vou  please  me 
beyond  all  things  that  you  were  capable  or  doing  besides, 
or  any  other  way.  "  He  takes  pleasure  in  them  that  fear 
him,  and  in  them  that  hopein.bis  mercy."  This  is  to  ac- 
knowledge the  divine  mercy 'fo  be  a  bottomless  abyss, 
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never  to  be  fathomed ;  you  hope  in  his  mercy,  when  other- 
wise 3roa  had  no  hope  in  any  thing  else.  This  is  that 
wherein  he  takes  pleasure ;  this  is  to  aclpiowledge  him  to 
be  God,  to  give  him  the  proper  glory  of  his  Deity:  and 
own  him  to  be  infinite  and  immense  even  in  goodness, 
that  great  excelleocy  and  perfection  of  his  nature. 

And  admit  that  all  considerations,  all  the  actual  thoughts 
you  have  of  all  these  things,  and  vour  revolving  them  to 
and  fro  in  your  own  minds,  are  all,  as  yet,  but  within  the 
compass,  enabling  you  to  raise  a  hope  upon  so  plain 
grounds  as  these  are,  which  lie  in  view  before  you ;  yet 
every  one  sees  that  these  things  have  a  manifest  tendency 
to  the  soul's  turning  to  God  through  Christ:  and  so  lie  in 
your  way  to  that  special  grace,  wherein  the  great  turn 
Itself  doth  lie.  And  then  I  add  again,  in  the  last  place, 
that, 

Anstper  8.  That,  whenever  that  great  turn  is  brought 
about  wherein  is  the  ^reat  effort  of  grace,  which  is  most 
special  and  peculiar,  it  is  manifest  that  a  holy  hope  is  one 
o£  the  things  that  doth  first  appear  and  show  forth  itself  in 
this  great  turn.  For  the  soul  is  to  close  with  God  in 
Christ ;  but  this  is  impossible  to  it,  but  as  it  hopes  for  ac- 
ceptance. This  can  never  be  the  act  pf  a  despairing  soul. 
If  the  soul  look  upon  God  and  Christ  with  absolute  de- 
spair, it  is  hardened  with  a  diabolical  hatred;  and  can 
never  close,  can  never  unite  with  him  but  when  it  opens 
itself  to  receive  Christ,  and  all  the  fulness  of  God.  It  is 
hope  that  opens  it,  and  hath  the  great  influence  into  the 
sincere  covenanting  act,  the  vital,  covenanting  act,  by 
which  the  soul  takes  Qod  in  Christ,  and  surrenders  and 
gives  up  itself  to  God,  through  Christ.  And  that  is  sin- 
cere, and  so  continues,  or  dotn  not  continue,  according  as 
the  soul  hopes  or  hopes  not;  or  hopes  truly  and  folly,  or 
otherwise. 

The  expressions  to  this  purpose  are  worthy  to  be  writ- 
ten in  letters  of  gold,  which  we  find  in  Psal.'lxzviii.  7,  8. 
Where  we  have  the  very  root  of  sincerity,  and  the  very 
root  of  apostacy,  pointed  out  to  us  both  together,  even  with 
manifest  reference  to  the  troth  of  the  thing  I  am  now  in- 
culcating to  you :  "  That  they  might  set  their  hope  in  God, 
and  not  forget  the  works  of  God;  but  keep  his  command- 
ments ;  and  might  not  be  as  their  fathers,  a  stubborn  and 
rebellions  generation,  a  generation  that  set  not  their  heart 
aright ;  and  whose  spirit  was  notsteadfast  with  God."  The 
design  of  all  this  is  to  signify,  that  God  would  have  a  peo- 
ple to  succeed  from  that  root  and  stock  that  should  be 
better  than  their  fathers:  but  wherein  should  they  be  bel- 
ter 1  or  should  they  come  to  be  better  %  Why,  their  fathers 
were  stubborn  and  rebellious ;  they  were  false  and  un- 
steadfast  in  the  covenant  of  God ;  they  did  covenant,  but 
it  was  on  terms :  "  They  did  but  flatter  him  with  their 
mouths,  (as  is  afterwards  expressed,)  and  lied  to  him  with 
their  tongues."  Their  hearts  were  not  sincere ;  there  Was 
no  fixedness  and  stability  in  the  covenant  of  God.  And 
wherein  should  their  children  be  better  1  Why,  I  will  have 
them  be  taught  and  instructed,  and  to  learn,  from  all  the 
methods  of  the  dispensations  of  God  towards  their  fore- 
fathers, to  set  their  hope  in  God.  This  was  the  great 
thing  their  fathers  did  not;  and  therefore  continued  rebels 
still ;  and  when  they  seemed  to  covenant  were  false  and 
treacherous,  and  unsteadfiist  in  their  covenant  with  God. 
But  if  ever  there  come  to  be  sincere  covenanting,  it  must 
come  from  their  setting  of  their  hope  in  God  as  the  "  God 
of  all  grace ;"  as  the  God  "  lich  in  mercy ;"  to  whom,  as 
such,  (each  must  say,)  "  I  do,  ti^rough  his  Christ,  adjoin 
my  soul,  and  tell  him.  Here  I  will  live ;  here  I  will  die ; 
I  am  come  to  this  point,  brottght  to  thee  by  the  invitation 
of  thine  own  word  and  Go^l.  It  hath  bid  me  repent 
and  believe,  and  required  me  to  yield  myseli  to  God,  and 
to  take  God  for  mine.  I  do  all  this  upon  the  warrant  of, 
and  in  obedience  to,  the  authority  of  the  law  of  grace,  that 
supreme,  that  benign  law."  This  is  thkt  which  makes 
the  soul  steadfast ;  brings  it  to  a  point ;  now  it  finds  this  is 
a  work  that  will  bold,  when  the  soul  is  setting  its  hope  in 
God,  and  unites  itselr  by  covenant  with  him. 

And  so  much  with  reference  to  that  first  objection,  which 
served  me  to  introdtice  these  sundry  things,  which  I  hope 
will  be  of  use  to  those  that  consider  them. 

dbjecHon  3.  But,  in  the  second  place,  it  may  be  further 
objected :  If  hope,— the  hope  of  being  saved,  will  have  such 


an  influence  upon  conversion  in  order  thereunto,  how  comes 
it  to  pass,  that  when  the  most  do  so  generally  profess  a 
hope  of  being  saved,  yet  so  few  are  converted  thereby  t  Is 
hope  like  to  have  such  an  influence  upon  conversion  in 
order  to  salvation,  when  we  find  that  men  do  very  gene- 
rally hope  to  be  saved,  and  have  very  great  hone  of  being 
saved ;  yet  many  of  them  (the  greater  part  of  tnem  it  may 
be)  are  never  converted  % 

Answer.  To  that  there  are  some  things  to  be  said,  also, 
that  it  may  be  of  equal  use  to  us  to  understand  and  con- 
sider.   As, 

1.  Therefore  it  is,  that  many  hope  to  be  saved  who  are 
never  converted  by  their  hope,  because  they  do  maim  the 
object  of  their  hope ;  that  is,  whereas  they  should  hope 
first  to  be  converted,  and  then,  secondly,  so  to  be  saved, 
they  hope  to  be  saved  without  being  converted.  And  so 
one  great  part  of  the  object  of  their  hope  is  left  out ;  and 
their  hope,  therefore,  is  not  only  not  subservient,  but  is 
obstroctive  to  their  conversion;  and  so,  consequently,  to 
their  salvati(«i  too.  It  doth  (I  say)  not  only  subserve  it, 
but  hinders  it.  They  hope  they  shall  be  saved, — that  they 
make  the  abstract  and  separate  object  of  their  hope,  ex- 
cluding and  shutting  omfrom  that  salvation  all  considera- 
tions of  the  sanctity,  the  purity,  the  holiness,  which  the 
conversion,  that  they  should  conjoin  therewith,  carries  in 
it.  And  this  doth  not  only  not  help,  but  hinders  both 
their  conversion  and  salvation.  It  4oth  not  help  it,  because 
the  hope  of  being  saved  without  it  is  never  likely  to  make 
them  look  after  being  converted.  And  it  hinders  it,  be- 
cause it  cannot  but  provoke  Gk)d  to  keep  at  a  distance 
from  them,  and  move  his  displeasure  to  the  highest  against 
them ;  for  they  do  in  this  kind  of  hope,  not  only  not  hope 
according  to  his  word,  but  they  hope  against  it.  so  as  that 
their  very  hope  is  the  ^ving  him  and  his  word  the  lie ;  the 
worst  and  most  provoking  thing  that  can  be  thought.  Their 
very  hope  is  saying  to  themselves, "  Peace,  peace,"  though 
they  walk  after  the  imagination  of  their  own  hearts ;  though 
they  never  alter  their  course,  and  though  their  hearts  be 
never  changed,  yet  they  shall  have  peace.  This  (I  say)  is 
to  give  the  lie  to  the  divine  truth,  and  the  word  oi  his 
truth ;  and  so  carries  in  it  matter  of  the  highest  provoca- 
tion ;  as  that  scripture  expresseth  it,  "  If  any  man  think" 
and  speak,  though  it  be  but  in  his  own  hearty  though  he  do 
but  mutter  it  inwardly,  though  he  do  but  whisper  it  to  him- 
self, "  I  shall  have  peace  though  I  walk  in  the  way  of  my 
own  heart,  and  after  the  imagmation  of  my  own  heart,  to 
add  drunkenness  to  thirst;"  to  add  the  act  of  sin  to  the  de- 
sire of  sinning,  Deut.  xxix.  18, 19.  My  jealousy  shall  smoke 
against  that  man,  (though  he  doth  not  speak  ont,  though 
he  doth  but  say  it  m  heart,}  for  he  dotn  me  the  greatest 
injury  in  his  heart  imaginable;  his  conceptions  of  me  are 
ignominious ;  he  makes  me  an  impure  deity,  that  will  give 

fsace  to  him  that  walketh  on  in  his  wicked  ways ;  so  that 
should  not  only  be  reconciled  to  him  in  his  wicked  way, 
but  I  am  supposed  to  be  reconcileable  to  his  wickedness, — 
to  that  wicked  ^ay  in  which  he  walkelh.  I  am  supposed 
untrue  to  mjrself ;  he  makes  me  a  foolish  deity,  that  all 
the  threats  and  menaces  that  are  in  my  word  against 
daring,  insolent  sinners,  are  only  indeed  terrica  lamenta, 
bug-bears,  to  frighten  children  and  fools  with;  therefore 
(saith  he)  my  jealousy  shall  smoke  against  that  man ;  I 
will  not  spare  him,  I  mean  to  paradigmatize  such  a  man 
as  this,  and  to  let  all  the  world  know,  by  the  severity  of 
my  veneeance  against  such  a  one,  that  I  am  what  he  did 
not  think  me  to  be,  a  true,  a  holy,  a  just,  and  jealous  God. 
That  hope  that  men  have  of  being  saved  without  ever 
being  converted,  or  turned  to  God  through  Christ,  and 
breaking  off  from  the  way  of  sin,  it  is  of  this  import,  as 
you  have  heard.  It  carries  this  secret  aspect  and  langua^ 
m  it,  so  detracting,  so  reproaching  afid  ignominious  to  the 
true,  and  holy,  and  jealous  God.  And  "therefore  it  is  not 
to  be  thought  strange,  if  men  have  such  a  hope  as  this,  and 
it  never  doth  them  good.  They  will  never  be  the  better 
for  it ;  it  never  makes  them  good  men  in  this  world,  nor 
happy  in  the  other.    And  then, 

Answer  3.  Besides  this  horrid  maim  and  flaw,  which  is 
in  the  object  of  their  hope,  Tseparating  therefrom  what 
should  be  conjoined  therewith,)  there  is  an  equally  ^reat 
defect  in  their  very  hope  itself,  which  makes  it  not  strange, 
that  it  should  not  have  an  influence  into  their  conversion  : 
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for,  if  the  xnatter  should  be  examined,  what  are  these 
men's  hopes  1  It  resolves  into  this  *{  to  wit,  it  is  nothing 
else,  bat  only  no  fear ;  it  is  a  negative  hope,  and  no  posi- 
tive thing ;  a  hope  that  consists  in  nothing  else,  bat  only 
not  fearing.  They  ^a  they  do  not  fear  their  being  mise- 
rable, and  that  is  aU.  It  is  very  trae,  indeed,  there  is  no- 
thing that  is  more  common  langua^  in  tne  profanest 
months,  than  that  form  of  asseveration,  as  they  hope  to  be 
saved.  But  let  the  meaning  of  those  ver^  words  be  ex- 
amined and  inquired  into,  and  it  dwindles  mto  nothing : — 
Hope  to  be  saved  1  What  do  vou  mean  by  this  hoping  to 
be  saved  1  Let  the  matter  be  bat  gra.sped,  do  bat  grasp  at 
it,  and  yoa  find  this  hope  signifies  nothmg  bat  only  no  fear. 
There  is  many  a  one  with  whom,  in  reference  to  many 
things,  there  is  neither  fear  nor  hope ;  and  it  is  so  here :  as 
from  a  coontrjr  that  is  either  merely  imaginary,  or  that 
yoa  know  nothing  o^  you  never  hope  for  good,  or  fear  any 
evil  from  thence ;  yoa  are  eaaally  void  of  any  hope,  or  of 
any  fear:  who  doth  either  hope  any  good,  or  fear  any 
evil  from  an  Utopian  land  1  Tnis  is  the  case  with  most  of 
these  confident  persons,  that  will  briskly  say,  upon  all  oc- 
casions, As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  it  is  so  and  so.  And  what 
is  ihis  hope  to  oe  sav^d  7  It  is  only  their  no  fear  to  be 
damned.  It  is  trae  they  have  no  fear  of  being  damned ; 
and  this  no  fear  they  call  hope,  as  if  nothing  must  signify 
something.  This  is  a^lain  state  of  the  case ;  that  hope  that 
is  to  influence  salvation,  and,  in  order  thereunto,  conver- 
sion most  be  a  real,  active,  vigorous  princifrfe  in  the  soul ; 
not  a  mere  nullity,  not  a  nonentity,— «s  no  fear  is,— never 
to  fear  is. 

Bat  joa  will  sa^.  Where  lies  the  difierenoe  between 
these  ttungs  1  I  answer,  it  is  manifold  and  vast.    As, 

L  As  to  the  positive  hope  that  there  should  be,  it  is 
groanded  in  faitn ;  but  this  (no  fear)  is  grounded  in  infi- 
delity ;  that  is  grounded  in  religion,  this  is  grbonded  in 
atheism  and  irreligion.  A  vast  difierence !  He  that  seri- 
ously hopes,  hopes  because  he  believes  the  word  of  Qod  is 
true,  and  that  such  and  sdch  things  have  a  real  foundar 
tion  there ;  and  because  he  hath  an  inward  reverence  and 
adoration  of  God ;  and  therefore,  upon  sach  and  sach  dis- 
coveries of  him  as  he  is  )pleasea  to  make  oi  himself  and 
the  impression  on  his  heart  suitably,  there  is  a  temperar 
ment  in  the  soul  towards  him,  made  up  of^  reverence  and 
love,  with  some  kind  of  depen dance  and  trust.  This  is 
all  founded  in  faith,  and  in  religious  sentiments-,  bat  this 
same  [no  fear]  is  founded  in  nothing  but  atheism  and  irre- 
ligion ;  they  have  no  fear  of  that  which  they  really  believe 
is  nothing,  or  they  think  will  never  be.    And  then  again, 

2.  This  [no  fear]  is  nothing,  whereas  this  hope  that  is 
required  is  a  most  positive  thing,  a  principle  of  great  Uve- 
linessL  vigour,  and  activity,  in  its  own  sphere.  Tnat  which 
is  notning  can  work  nothing,  efiect  nothing,  in  order  to 
conversion  or  salvation.    And  again, 

3.  This  [no  fear]  may  signify  nothing  at  all  more  than 
only  the  soul's  anconcemedness  for  any  such  matter; 
whereas,  real  hope  signifies  its  great  concemedness,  its 
deep  intention  of^  mind  and  thought  about  such  things. 
There  is  nothing  does  more  intend  a  man's;  thoughts  to- 
wards anv  thing  than  real  hope  doth :  but  this  [no  fear] 
may  signify  his  not  minding  any  sucn  concernments  at 
all ;  his  bemg  totally  unconcerned  aboat  them.  So  it  may 
in  many  things,  in  which  one  apprehends  himself  to  have 
no  real  interest  one  way  or  other,  and  so,  accordingly,  is 
in  the  temper  of  his  mind  indifferent  in  reference  to  such 
things.  There  are  many  such  concetements  of  which  we 
are  totally  ignorant,  have  no  real  knowledge  or  thought ; 
the  concernments  of  siome  remote  countries,  at  the  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth,  which  we  know  nothing  of,  under- 
stand nothing  of  their  afiairs ;  we  are  accordingly  alto- 
gether onconcemed  what  is  done  there,  and  utterly  without 
the  exercise  of  hope  or  fear,  as  to  the  events  of  things 
among  them.  But  it  is  not  so  with  us  in  reference  to  the 
concernments  that  are  under  our  notice.  There.is  nobody 
so  indifferent  in  reference  to  France,  Germany,  Flanders, 
and  Savoy,  as  to  thd  occurrences  there,  and  in  the  con- 
clave, and  nearer  home  in  Ireland.  There  is  nobody  that 
usptb  thought  in  those  things  that  is  so  unconcerned  about 


them,  but  that  there  will  be  various  agitations  of  hope  and 
fear  this  way :  and  that,  according  to  the  aspect  of  things 
among  us.  notxxly  can  be  supposed  so  indinerent  among 
us,  that  tnere  should  be,  in  reference  to  these  thines, 
neither  hojpe  nor  fear.  But  every  one,  according  to  the 
wish  and  mclination  of  his  own  mind,  hath  his  hope  or  his 
fear  variously  stirring  in  him  thereunto.  But  it  is  possible 
there  may  be  a  total  vacancy  of  fear  where  there  is  no  con- 
cern at  all.  And  as  there  is  no  fear,  so  there  is  no  hope ; 
that  is.  the  things  are  never  minded,  never  thought  of 

Ana  this  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  with  the  most  in 
reference  to  the  concernments  of  another  world,  as  if  it 
were  a  mere  Utopia.  They  have,  in  reference  thereonto. 
nothing  of  hope  or  of  fear,  but  lie  aO  their  days  in  a  stupid 
dream.  And  these  are  the  persons,  I  confess,  about  whom 
I  have  the  least  hope,  and  the  most  fear ;  to  wit,  they  who 
in  reference  to  the  concerns  of  their  own  souls,  have  neither 
hope  nor  fear ;  but  lie  in  a  drowsy  sleep  all  their  time, 
and  dream  away  all  their  days ;  and  whereas  they  talk  of 
hoping  to  be  saved,  that  hope  is  nothing  else  but  only  a 
not  bemg  afraid  to  perish,  because  they  apprehend  no  dan- 
ger, because  they  have  nallified  to  tnemselves  the  great 
objects  of  hope  and  fear. 

This,  therefore,  doth  not  signify  the  no  influence  of  hope, 
but  it  signifies  oioly  the  inemcacy,  or  no  influence  of  no 
hope ;  for  that  hope  is  no  hope  which  they  miscall  by  that 
name.  The  roost  that  they  can  make  of  it  is,  that  it  is  no 
fear ;  but,  as  it  is  no  fear,  so  it  is  no  hope  neither ;  that  is, 
there  is  a  vacancy  equal  both  of  hope  ana  fear ;  and  nothing 
makes  their  case  more  deplorable  than  this,  that  they  are 
likely  to  perish  even  while  there  is  hope,  for  want  of  nope. 
And  this  is  the  forlorn,  dismal  state  of  many  that  live  un- 
der the  Gospel ;  they  cannot  hope  without  the  intention 
of  hope  *,  there  can  oe  no  rational  or  human  hope,  much 
less  that  hope  that  reaches  to  the  pitch  of  common  |^ace; 
without  the  intention  of  thought,  their  thoughts  will  not 
be  engaged ;  and  one  day  passeth  with  them  after  another, 
and  not  a  serious  thought  taken,  up.  Shall  I  be  saved,  or 
shall  I  perish  1  What  will  become  of  me  whdn  I  die  1 

But  I  hope  it  is  not  generally  so  with  you.  It  would  be 
very  sad  if^  it  were ;  when  you  hear  so  many  Lord's  days 
together,  one  after  another,  so  much  of  salvation ;  one 
comes  and  preacheth  to  you  upon  that  great  question, 
**  Are  there  few  that  shall  be  saved  V*  and  another  comes 
and  preacheth  to  you  anon  that  expostulatory  passage. 
"  How  shall  we  escape  if^we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?'' 
and  a  third,  he  comes  and  preacneth  to  you  upon  this  as- 
sertion, "  We  are  saved  by  hope  :*'  nothing  but  being  saved, 
nothing  but  salvation,  rin^  in  your  ears  from  one  Lord's 
day  to  another.  And  it  will  be  an  amazing  thing,  if,  after 
all  this,  we  have  no  concernment  abopt  being  saved ;  so 
that  we  find  no  room,  no  place  for  the  exercise  of  hope  or 
fear ;  hope  of  being  saved,  or  fear  of  perishing  by  not 
being  saved. 

Bat  if  the  true  import  of  the  word  salvation  were  under- 
stood, and  received  into  our  souls,  it  woald  make  work 
among  us ;  it  would  find  us  exercise  either  for  hope  or 
fear ;  when  we  have  so  much  spoken  of  salvation  as  we 
find  in  Scripture ;  and  when  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God 
is  signalized  to  us,  and  celebrated  among  us  as  a  Savioar, 
(he  shall  be  called  Jesus,  for  he  shall  be  a  Savioar  to  save 
his  people  from  their  sins,)  why,  every  one  that  would  but 
use  Dis  understanding,  would  say.  What' doth  this  word 
signify !  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  talk  of  salvation : 
of  a  iSaviour,  and  of  being  saved  1  what  doth  it  signify  1 
It  plainly  signifies  that  all  this  world  is  likely  to  be  shortly 
in  a  great  fbime,  and  that  the  Judge  is  at  the  door ;  that 
hell  will  shortly  swallow  up  all  a  whole  world  of  ungodly 
men,  except  that  residue  that  shall  be  caught  up  in  the 
clouds,  to  meet  their  Redeemer  in  the  air,  and  so  to  be  for 
ever  with  the  Lord,  And  if  we  would  but  allow  the  word 
salvation  its  true  import  and  signlficancy,  it  would  be  far 
from  us  to  be  without  hope,  in  reference  to  being  saved. 
And  then  we  should  come  to  understand  somewhat  of  the 
sicnificancy  and  of  the  influence  of  this  hope,  the  hope  of 
salvation,  in  order  to  oar  conversion  first,  ana  then  lo  our 
salvation  itself  in  the  final  state. 
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SERMON  xrm: 

Rom.viiL91 

We  are  saved  bf  hope, 

Hay«o  i>ropo9ed  to  show  the  influence  that  hq]>e  hath 
unto  salvation,  by  showing  both  what  inflaence  it  hath 
upon  conversion,  that  brines  us  into  a  state  of  salvation ; 
and  then  what  inflnence  it  hath  upon  the  Christian's  per- 
severance even  to  the  end,  bv  which  we  are  continued  in 
that  state,  and  so  finally  saved.  We  have  hitherto  insisted 
upon  the  former,  and  are  now  to  proceed  to  the  latter ;  to 
speak  to  that  influeiice  which  hope  hath  upon  a  Christian's 
perseverance  in  that -holy  course  through  which  he  is  to 
pass  on  to  the  state  of  final  glory  and  blessedness.  And 
here  it  cannot  but  be  obvious  to  vou,  fh>m  what  hath  been 
formerljr  said,  that  hope,  as  it  refers  to  the  perseverance  of 
a  Christian,  must  needs  considerably  differ  ftom  hope  as 
it  hath  at  first  influence  into  conversion  j  or  a  person's 
entrance  into  the  Christian  state,  both  in  the  nature  and 
in  the  object ;  or  in  respect  of  the  object  of  the  one  and  of 
the  other  hope. 

1.  In  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  one  and  the  other,  that 
hope  that  doth  influence  conversion,  and  is  necessarilv 
presuppdsed  to  it,  (if  you  consider  the  nature  of  it,)  hath 
no  more  in  it  than  what  doth  belong  to  a  merehr  humafi, 
rational  hope,  assisted  only  bv  common  grace ;  for  special 
grace  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  before  conversion  or  rege- 
neration ;  but  even  that  human  rational  hope,  it  hath  its 
influence  and  usefulness  towards  conversion,  as  other 
thinss  belonging  to  the  human  nature  liave ;  not  only  our 
minds  and  understandings,  by  which  we  are  capable  of 
thinking  and  considering  of  tnings  that  are  to  afiect,  and 
b^  which  we  are  to  be  wrotkght  upon,  in  order  to  conver- 
sion. But  even  to  go  lower  than  that,  our  very  external 
senses  themselves ;  **  faith  cometh  bv  hearing,^'  and  so  it 
may  come  by  reading  the  word  and  Gospel,  which  is  to 
be  the  means  of  conversion  and  salvation  to  o\ir  souls. 
But  if  you  look  to  the  nature  of  that  hope  which  is  all 
alon^  to  influence  the  course  of  a  converted  person,  one 
that  IS  become  sincerely  a  living  Christian,  that  hope  must 
needs  be  a  part  of  the  new  man,  or  of  tne  new  nature, 
which  is  in  regeneration  communicated  and  imparted  to 
the  soul.    And,  accordingly, 

2.  The  object  of  the  one  and  the  other  hope  mast  needs 
very  much  differ,  even  supposing  the  soul  to  oe  awakened, 
and  that  God  is  beginning  to  deah  with  it  in  order  to  con- 
version ;  it  must  be  supposed  to  ha^e  some  hope  concern- 
ing the  issue  of  this  treaty,  wherein  it  is  now  engaged 
with  the  great  God  about  so  important  a  maUer.  Other- 
wise (as  hath  been  inculcated  unto  you  again  and  again) 
it  is  impossible  it  should  ever  turn ;  converting  and  turn- 
ing to  God  is  not  the  act  of  a  despairing  but  of  a  looping 
soul;  and  the  dispositions  thereunto  do  suppose  some 
hope.  And  the  object  of  this  hope  must  be  understood  to 
be  God  as  now  to  be  reconciled.  The  object  of  the  other 
hope  that  doth  influence  a  Christian's  ailer-course  unto 
final  salvation,  is  God  hereafter  to  be  enjoyed.  Gbd  to  be 
reconciled  is  the  object  of  that  hope,  which  a  person  hath 
while  God  is  dealing  with  him  in  order  to  conversion ;  to 
wit,  we  must  suppose  him  awakened ;  and  being  so,  con- 
siders and  bethinks  himself,  I  an^  an  offending,  cfuilty 
creature :  the  God  that  make  me  hath  just  matter  of  con- 
troversy with  me ;  will  he  be  reconciled,  or  will  he  not  1 
will  he  always  bold  me  guilty,  will  he  bear  himself  as  an 
enemy  and  an  avenger  to  a  pooi*  guilty  creature  as  I  am  ^ 
or  will  he  pardon  ?  Will  he  forgive  ?  Will  he  show  mercy  1 
I  hope  he  will,  saith  the  poor  trembling  wretch.  And  then 
he  turns  at  length.  Wnen  God  is  dealing  with  the  soul 
in  order  to  conversion,  it  hath  this  hope  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  deal  of  fear  and  doubt,— Who  knows  but  God  will 
fhow  mercy  to  a  returning  soul  ^  And  thereupon  it  turns. 
So  the  object  of  his  hope  is  now  God  to  be  reconciled,— 
present  reconciliation. 

But  the  object  of  this  hope  after  conversion,  all  alon^, 
through  his  succeeding  course,  is  God  to  be  enjoyed  in 
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the  final  state ;  now  more  and  more,  and  perfectly  here- 
after in  that  state,  which  is  to  be  final  and  eternal. 

And  this  the  very  state  of  the  c&'^e  itself  doth  plainly 
enough  sttg|;est  to  us.  There  must  be  this  difi*erence  also, 
as  to  the  cmject  of  the  one  hope  and  the  other,  according 
to  the  difference  in  the  very  nature  of  this  and  the  other 
hope.  The  soul  before  regeneration,  it  can  generally  affect 
and  covet  to  be  happy,  (^which  is  natural  to  man,)  and 
dread  to  be  miserable ;  it  is  capable  of  beins:  afraid  of 
wrath  and  torment ;  and  beine  so,  the  state  of  the  case,  as 
it  is  in  view  before  it,  not  excluding  hope,  it  can  entertain 
some  hope,  a  human  rational  hope  amidst  all  that  fear. 
And  hereupon,  the  main  thing  that  it  is  exercised  and 
taken  up  about,  is  the  present  state  of  its  case,  whether 
God  will  be  reconciled  or  no ;  but  with  final  reference  too, 
to  its  future  state,  that  is,  especially  the  privative  part  of 
it,  salvation  and  escape  from  eternal  wrath.  It  can  very 
well  entertain  hopes,  and  admit  of  agitations  of  affections 
to  what  goes  no  higher  than  so,  from  the  very  nature  of 
such  a  subject,  an  intelligent,  reasonable  soul,  that  is  eapa- 
ble  of  happiness,  and  in  general  of  desiring  it ;  and  tnat 
apprehends  itself  liable  to  misery,  and  that  cannot,  with- 
out dread  and  abhorrence,  think  of  that. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  before  regeneration  it  is  incapa- 
ble of  any  such  workings  and  dispositions  as  do  belong  to 
the  holy  divine  nature.  It  cannot  yet  love  God ;  it  can- 
not yet  desire  a  felicity  in  him ;  it  cannot  covet  to  be  like 
him,  or  to  have  that  nappiness  in  view  which  consists  in 
the  vision  of  him.  This  only  belongs  to  its  state  after  it 
is  regenerate.  When  once  a' person  comes  to  be  a  son,  is 
brought  into  a  state  of  sonship,  and  hath  a  divine  nature 
imparted  and  communicated  to  him  in  regeneration  ;  we 
see  what  his  sense  is,  what  a  kind  of  happiness  he  is  capa- 
ble  of  relishing,  and  what,  accordingly,  his  hope  is,  1  John 
iii.  1.  When  the  apostle  had  told  us  in  the  close  of  the 
foregoing  chapter,  "Every  one  that  doth  righteousness  is 
bom  of  God ;"  every  one  that  hath  the  same  holy  nature, 
which  belongs  peculiarly,  and  in  its  highest  perfection,  to 
God  alone :  every  one  that  hath  any  participation  of  that 
nature,  dotn  thereby  appear  to  be  bom  of  God ;  (or  as  the 
same  matter  is  elsewnere  otherwise  expressed,  to  be  of 
God ;)  why,  that  being  supposed,  in  the  oeginning  of  the 
next  chapter,  he  breals  out  mto  that  transport  and  admira- 
tion, wherein  we  find  him  introducing  the  matter  that  fol- 
lows: *' Behold,  what  manner  of  love  is  this,  that  we 
should  be  called  the  sons  of  (vod  I"  How  come  we  to  be 
called  so  1  not  as  having  a  mere  title,  a  name  conferred 
upon  us,  and  no  more,  but  by  having  a  new  nature,  a  di- 
vine nature  imparted.  Adoption  is  founded  in  regenera- 
tion. There  is  no  such  thing  as  adoption  that  doth  not 
Sresuppose  regeneration,  and  the  paracipation  of  a  new, 
ivine,  holy  nature  from  God. 

Now,  this  being  communicated,  the  happiness  that  such 
are  hereupon  capable  of  is,  and  so  mucn  (though  we  do 
not  know  what  it  will  be  in  the  perfect  state  fully  yet>  we 
do  know  concerning  it,  that  we  shall  be  like  hinei,  (as  it 
there  is,)  "  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  This  they  who 
are  his  regenerate  son^,  are  capable  of  understanding,  and 
relishing.  And  thereupon  you  see  what  their  hope  is ; 
**  every  one  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth  himself, 
as  he  is  pure."  The  hope  that  a  regenerate  nerson,  a  son, 
halh  concerning  him,  is,  that  "  he  shall  be  uke  him,  and 
see  him  as  he  is." 

This  is  a  very  considerajble  difi*erence ;  though  there  is 
a  hope  (as  hath  been  said)  that  hath  influence  upon  con- 
version  and  salvation  itself,  yet  there  is  a  ho]^  that  after- 
wards hath  inflnence  upon  the  Christian's  'perseverance 
through  the  whole  of  his  after-course.  These  two  do  very 
greatly  differ,  according  as  the  state  of  the  case  doth ;  the 
one  being  part  of  the  new  creature,  or  of  the  new  man, 
or  principle  belonging  to  the  new  nature,  which  is  now 
regenerated.  The  other  may  be  only  a  human  rational 
hope  assisted  by  common  grace,  tending  towards,  and 
improvable  in  tne  methods  of  Grod's  gracious  communi- 
cations unto  the  other,  heightened  up  unto  the  other ;  so, 
whereas  the  principal  exercise  of  the  soul  under  these  pre- 
vioQS  workings,  which  lead  and  tend  to  conversion,  is  talcen 
up  about  a  present  peace  and  reconciliation  with  God ;  but 
its  workings  afterwards,  under  the  influence  of  that  nobler 
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and  more  soblimc  hope,  is  taken  up  about  a  final  felicity 
and  blessedness  in  him;  and  so  **  rejoices  in  hope  of  the 
glory  of  Qod/'  as  the  matter  is  expressed,  Rom.  v.  3.  and 
^obtaining  of  saltation  by  Christ  Jesps,  (1  Tim.  ii.  10.) 
with  eternal  glory :"  that  being  the  thing  wherennto  such 
a  one  finds  hunselr  actually  called.  That  cannot  but  be 
his  hope,  that  is  called  to  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  the 
glonr  of  Qod  by  and  through  Christ  Jesus ;  the  call  pro- 
ceeding from  the  God  of  all  grace :  "  The  God  of  all  mce, 
who  hath  called  us  unto  his  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesus, 
afterye  hare  snflfered  awhile,  make  you  perfect.''  I  Pet  r. 
10.  That  which  is  the  final  term  of  his  callmg,  is  tne  hope  of 
it,  as  the  apostle  speaks,  where  he  prays  lor  the  £phe- 
sians,  that  God  would  gire  them  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and 
rerelation,  that  the  eyes  of  their  minds  might  be  en- 
lightened, and  that "  they  might  know  the  hope  of  his  call- 
ing," Eph.  L  18.  It  is  another  kind  of  know^ed^e  they  Sire 
ca{»ble  of  having  concerning  the  "  hope  of  their  calhng," 
or  what  they  are  to  hope  for  m  the  state  to  which  they  are 
called  aAer  regeneration,  and  which  proceeds  from  that 
divine  light  which  is  suitable  to  a  regenerate  soul,  as  such. 
I  say,  it  is  ouite  another  sort  df  hope  from  that,  which 
it  w'as  cafjabler  of  before ;  and  so  they  are  quite  another 
son  of  things  about  which  the  soul  is  exercised  and 
taken  up. 

And,  in  short,  that  which  a  person  once  converted  and 
brought  home  to  God,  is  entertained  and  ti^en  up  with 
through  the  remaining  part  of  his  Christian  course,  is  the 
luture  state  of  things :  tne  invisible  state.  As  he  is  to  be 
saved  by  hope,  (as  tne  text  speaks,)  brought  on  to  final 
salvation  by  the  continual  influence  of  hope ;  and  to  have 
this  influence  upon  his  whole  course  unto  final  salvation, 
is  the  immediate  product  of  fiuth ;  the  soul  believes  the 
word  of  God  revealing  such  and  such  things  that  are  out  of 
sight,  and  that  come  not  within  the  view  of  common  eyes; 
and  believing  the  word  of  promise,  it  hereupon  hctpes  for 
the  things  promised,  reacheth  forth  in  vehement  aspirings 
towards  these  things,  and  contends  against  the  difilculties 
that  lie  in  the  way  of  attainment.  And  so  we  are  told  the 
holy  soul,  the  just  one,  is  to  live  by  his  faith,  Heb.  x.  37. 
And  that  we  are  told  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  next 
chapter,  is,  "  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  things  not  seen,'*  Heb.  xi.  1.  Agreeably 
to  whajt  the  text  saith, "  we  are  saved  by  hope ;  but  hope 
that  is  seen  is  not  hope."  It  is  hope  pitched  upon  unseen 
thin^,  upon  the  invisible  state  of  things  by  which  a  per- 
son 18  sustained,  borne  up  through  the  whole  of  his  course 
in  this  world,  unto  final  salvation.  '*  What  aman sees,  why 
doth  he  yet  hope  for  V*  It  is  a  matter  relating  to  an  anseen 
state  of  things,  the  heavenly  state,  which  is  to  Influence 
a  Christian  all  along  till  he  reach  heaven. 

And  so  much  being  premised,  I  shall  now  for  the  clear- 
ing of  this  to  you,  (that  as  hope  hath  an  influence,  in  order 
to  conversion,  so  it  hath  afterwards  a  continual  influence 
upon  perseverance,  unto  final  salvation,)  do  these  two 
things ;  1st,  Show  now,  and  in  what  way,  hope  hath  this 
influence.  And  then,  3dly,  Show  you  how  necessary  this 
influence  is  to  this  purpose ;  to  wit,  a  Christian's  persever- 
ance: his  holding  on  the  prescribed  course,  till  he  reach 
the  blessedness  of  it  in  salvation. 

1.  I  shall  show  you  what  inflaence  it  hath,  or  how  it 
comes  to  have  influence,  to  this  purpose.  .  Ana  whereas  it 
as  plain  and  evident,  that  hope  cannot  sustain' a  Christian 
in  his  coarse,  if  it  be  not  sustained  itself;  I  shall  upon 
this  head,  more  distinctly,  do  these  two  things ;  1st,  Show 
what  advantages  such  hoi>e,  kept  up  in  life  and  vigour  in 
the  soul,  doth  afford  a  Christian's  continuing  in  his  course, 
in  the  ways  of  God,  till  he  reach  the  end  of  it;  and  then 
shall,  9dly,  Show  what  encouragement  a  Christian  hath 
so  to  hope  J  or  what  it  is,  whereupon  all  along  his  hope  is 
to  sustain  itself,  that  it  may  santam  him. 

1.  For  the  former  of  these,  What  advantages  such  a 
hope,  kept  up  in  HfV  and  vi^ur,  is  apt  to  afford  a  Christian, 
for  the  continuing^  of  him  m  his  way,  or  that  he  may  per- 
severe unto  the  end.  Here  I  shall  let  you  see,  that  it  hath 
influence  upon  the  many  gracious  dispositions,  which  it  is 
necessary  should  be,  and  should  be  continued  in  the  soul, 
in  order  to  its  persevering  in  the  way  of  life.  I  shall  in- 
stance in  such  things  as  oo  most  directly  refer  to  this  very 
purpose,  the  keeping  of  a  person  with  God,  in  that  holy 
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1  J)  An  habitual  seriousness.  This  is  a  gracioos  temper 
and  disposition  of  spirit,  that  conduceth  greatly  to  perse- 
verance, and  which  is  continually  influenced  by  hope.  By 
a  serious  temper  of  ^irit,  I  mean  (as  the  thing  itself  doth 
sufilciently  speak  to  any  one's  understanding)  a  consider- 
ing temper  of  mind ;  that  is,  a  serious  mind  or  spirit,  that 
can  consider,  and  is  apt  to  consider  thinjgfs ;  nothing  is  more 
necessary  to  a  Christian's  perseverance  in  his  course.  Apos- 
tacy  and  defection  Arom  God  is  never  so  likely  to  prevail, 
as  when  persons  do  begin  to  remit  the  intention  of  their 
minds,  as  to  the  considering  of  things  which  they  are  so 
much  constantly  concerned  to  consider,  in  reference  to  their 
present  states  God-ward,  and  their  future  and  final  state. 
When  once  the  soul  is  relaxed  and  loosened  from  the  ob- 
jects, which  it  should  be  principally  exercised  and  taken 
up  i^)out,  then  comes  its  danger.  The  unthinking  soul 
fiuls  into  mischief,  is  liable  to  be  caught  by  this,  and  that, 
and  the  other  snare.  If  there  be  a  disposition  to  ponder 
things,  while  a  considering  Irame  of  spirit  is  preserved,  the 
soul  is  safe.  But  what  shall  oblige  it  to  consider  those 
things  that  are  most  preservative  of  it,  which  have  great- 
est apmess  in  them  to  its  preservation,  and  its  being  kept 
fh)m  destructive  snares  %  What  can  engage  it  hereunto,  so 
probably  and  so  strongly,  as  a  continual,  dively,  vigorous 
nopel 

Yon  may  see  what  that  will  signify  to  that  purpoee,  by 
that  of  the  apostle,  ''Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mmds,  be 
sober,  and  hope  to  the  end,"  1  Peter  i.  13.  "  Gird  up  the 
loins  of  your  minds,"  a  most  emphatical  expression,  to  sig- 
nify a  temper  of  ^irit  most  intent  upon  consideration. 
Then  is  the  soul  in  a  considering  posture,  when  the  loins 
of  your  minds  are  girt  up,  when  fluid  thoughts  are  collect- 
ed, as  more  fluid  garments  are  collected,  and  bound  about  a 
man  by  a  girdle :  when  the  more  volative  thoughts  are 
drawn  in,  and  made  to  centre  upon  the  things^that  we  are 
more  deeply  concerned  to  consider.  Then  may  we  truly 
say,  this  soul  is  composed  to  a  special  sobriety.  These  ex- 
pressions do  expound  one  another.  Gird  up  the  loins  of  your 
minds  and  be  sober;  a  mind  girt  up  in  its  loins  is  a  con- 
sidering mind,  and  that  li^s  in  nothmgmore  fitly  and  more 
truly,  than  in  a  certain  sort  of  spiritual  sobriety.  And  how 
is  this  influenced  and  maintains  in  the  soul  1  Why,  bv  a 
continual  hope, — hope  to  the  end.  This  is  naturally  so,  that 
the  hope  we  have  of  any  design  whatsoever,  intends  our 
minds,  and  collects  them  to  the  business :  but  if  we  have 
no  hope,  we  are  off*  from  it  Whatstoever  we  have  no  hope 
of  we  abandon,  we  lay  aside  thoughts  concerning  it;  it  is 
to  no  purpose  to  consider,  or  think  any  longer  about  a  bu- 
siness, in  reference  to  which  we  have  no  hope.  But  as  long 
as  there  is  hope,  there  will  be  an  agitation  of  thoughts, 
and  the  mind  will  turn  itself  this  way  and  that,  revolving 
things  over  and  ovier.  There  will  certainly,  Jlherefore,  be  a 
considering  habit  of  mind  preserved  as  long  as  hope  re- 
mains in  any  liveliness  and  vigour,  in  reference  to  the  great 
concerns  of  eternity  that  we  have  before  ns.    And. 

(3;)  To  our  continuing  in  our  course  (if  we  be  by  con- 
version and  regeneration  brought  into  a  truly  Christian 
course)  a  steadfast  resolution  is  of  ipost  constant  necessity. 
That  we  may  continue  our  coarse,  we  must  be  most  stead- 
fastly resolved  that,  through  the  grace  of  Gkxl,  we  will  not 
be  put  out  of  oUr  waj.  There  must  be  a  "  cleavings  to  God, 
with  full  purpose  of  heart,".  Acts  ii.  23.  And  it  is  plain 
that  a  continual  hope  must  influence  this  resolution :  why 
will  I  not  forsake  this  way  1  Why  am  I  (with  dependscnce 
upon  the  grace  of  Qod)  resolved  to  persist  in  it,  that  no- 
thing shall  turn  me  out  of  iti  Why  1  have  a  great  hope 
before  me,  I  hope  for  great  things  by  persisting  in  this  way. 
It  is  a  way  that  leads  to  a  blessed  end,  an  end  which  the 
grace  of  Gfod  hath  encouraged  me  to  hope  I  shall  in  this 
way  attain  unto.  The  apostle  exhorts  the-Colossians  that 
they  continue  in  the  faith  grounded  and  settled,  and  not 
moved  from  the  hope  of  the  Gospel,  Col.  i.  23.  Why 
was  this  new  faith  (as  it  was  a  new  thing  in  the  world  at 
that  time)  to  he  so  stead&stly  stack  untol  why  must  there 
be  so  resolved  an  adherence  to  itl  Why,  there  is  the 
highest,  and  greatest,  and  most  glorious  hope  held  up  in 
view  in  that  Gospel,  or  by  that  Gospel  whicn  is  the  object 
of  this  faith;  and  which  therefore  claims  and  chaUeuges 
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this  stead&st  adherence  to  the  thing  which  it  rqpresents. 
Therefore  yon  are  not  to  be  moved  from  what  is  contained 
in  the  Gospel,  because  it  contains  the  matter  of  so  high  a 
hope. 

It  is  not  tempting  yon  by  trifles,  or  shadows,  by  small 
or  .little  thin^ ;  it  is  your  hoped  advantage,  lyinff  in  this 
Gos^l  that  IS  now  held  up  in  view  before  you,  which  is  to 
keep  you  unmoved.  The  object  contains  m  itself  the  rea- 
son of  the  act,  and  the  f^ame  and  disposition  of  the  heart 
reauired  in  reference  thereunto.    And, 

CS.)  Love  to  God  will  certainly  have  a  most  powerftd 
influence  upon  a  Chtistian's  perseverance  ;«->I  cannot 
leave  the  ways  of  God,  because  I  love  him,  he  hath 
won  my  heart,  I  cannot  think  of  departing  £^m  those 
ways  in  which  I  have  met  with  him,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance hath  been  brought  about  between  him  and  me.  And 
nothine^  can  signify  more  to  preserve  and  keep  alive  the 
love  of  Grod  in  the  soul,  in  strength  and  vigour,  than  such 
a  hope  God-ward.  L  hope  I  shul  see  him  ere  long,  and 
be  made  perfectly  like  him,  and  see  him  as  he  is.  And 
whence  is  this  to  be  hoped  for,  but  from  gracious  commu- 
nications from  himself '{  I  know  it  must  be  from  his  mere 
kindness,  a  good-will  to  me,  if  ^ver  I  come  to  be  finally 
happy  in  him,  and  enjov  him.  The  hope  of  so  high  and 
great  things  from  him,  now  highly  doth  it  endear  him  to 
us  1  Can  I  forsake  that  (3od,  turn  aside  from  following 
him  or  walkincf  with  him,  firom  whom  I  hope  for  great 
things  t  "  He  that  hath  this  hoipe  in  him,  purineth  himself, 
as  he  is  pure."  He  makes  it  his  business,  so  to  work  out 
that  sin,  that  is,  a  departing  from  God ;  (for  that  is  the 
notion  of  sin,  aversion  from  God,  turning  off  from  him  0 
the  soul  would  be  rid  of  that :  and  hope  maintains  ana 
keeps  alive  the  love  of  God  in  the  heart  I  still  hope  for 
more  and  more  from  him,  and  therefore  still  love  him  more 
and  more :  this  holds  the  soul  to  him.  '*  Experience  begets 
hope,  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed,  because  the  love  of 
God  is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,'' 
Rom.  V.  4,  6.  We  love  him.  Why  1  "  Because  he  first 
loved  us,''  1  John  iv.  19.  What  doth  that  mean  1  Is  the 
meaning,  that  nobody  loves  tSod,  till  thev  are  assured,  or 
have  assurance  of  his  loving  them  1  No,  that  cannot  be, 
there  is  many  a  sincere  lover  of  God  that  hath  no'assu- 
rance  of  his  love.  But  what  must  it  mean  then  1  Why,  that 
(at  least^  they  have  the  hope  of  it ;  for  it  is  most  certain, 
that  witn  absolute  despair,  there  must  be  most  conjunct, 
pure,  unmixed  hatred.  If  tnere  be  pure  despair,  there  will 
be  pure  hatred  :^nothing  but  hatred  of  God,  where  there 
is  nothing  but  despair  of  his  love.  As  it  is  in  hell,  there 
is  despair  in  perfection,  and  so  there  is  hatred  in  perfection, 
(as  one  may  speak,)  in  that  horrid  kind.  The  meaning 
therefore  can  only  he,  "  we  love  him,  because  he  first 
loved  us,"  to  wit,  because  we  hope  so.  It  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  every  one  that  lo^esGod,  hath  an  assurance 
that  he  is  beloved  of  him :  but  he  bath  the  hope  of  it, 
otherwise  he  could  never  love  him ;  and  if  thereupon,  the 
soul  doth  love  him,  then  it  saith,  I  must  never  leave  nim, 
I  must  cleave  to  him  as  long  as  I  live,  and  for  ever,  through 
all  time,  and  to  all  eternity :  nothing  shall  separate  me 
from  the  love  of  Gk>d.  which  is  in  Christ  Jesiis  my  Lord ; 
nothing  shall  break  those  bonds.  And  most  evident  it  is, 
that  as  that  love  is  drawn  out  into  continual  exercise,  it 
still  doth,  in  all  its  exercises,  run  on  with  the  exercise,  and 
under  the  influence,  of  a  continuing  hope.  I  am  still  ex- 
pecting greater  things  from  him,  and  the  more  1  expect, 
the  more  I  love  him ;  and  the  more  I  love  him,  the  more 
I  am  resolved  to  cleave  to  him,  and  never  to  leave  him. 
And, 

(4.)  Patience  is  another  requisite  to  perseverance :  and 
hope  hath  a  manifest  influence  upon  that.  Patience  is  no- 
thing else  but  a  sufleriog  power,  an  ability  to  suffer ;  by 
which  our  Saviour  tells  us.  we  possess  our  souls,  that  is. 
save  them.  It  signifies  inaeed,  Doth,  present  liberty,  and 
final  safety ;  and  that  that  possession  of  our  souls  m  par 
tience,  preserves  them.  Possession,  in  that  two-fold  sense, 
signifies  liberty  and  self- dominion^  He  is  subject  to  an- 
other's nower,  that  can  suffer  nothing ;  but  he  is  master  of 
himseir  that  can  suffer.  If  he  have  an  ability  to  sufiflsr,  then 
he  keeps  his  sel£>dominion.  He  can  be  master  of  his  own 
mind,  of  his  own  reason,  of  his  own  conscience,  of  his 
own  judgment,  of  his  bwn  faith :  but  if  he  can  suffer  no- 


thing, he  must  resign  all,  and  admit  another  master,  he 
must  enjoy  his  own  tnoughts,  his  own  sentiments,  his  own 
reason  and  his  own  conscience  no  longer.  Thence  comes 
apostacy,  declension  from  Gk)d,  his  truths,  his  ways;  I 
cannot  suffer,  I  have  no  patience,  no  ability  to  suffer  i  then 
I  must  quit  truth,  holiness,  and  every  thing,  which,  by  my 
adherence  to  them,  will  expose  me  to  the  danger  of  soffer- 
ing.  But  if  there  is  patience,  therein  you  possess  your 
souls,  you  will  thereby  keep  your  liberty  and  self-domi- 
nion ;  so  you  secure  to  yourself  final  and  eternal  safety: 
and  so  keeping  and  possessing  the  soul,  is  in  opposition  to 
the  final  losing,  or  its  being  destroyed,  and  undone  for 
ever. 

And  verv  plain  it  is,  that  hope  is  of  most  constant  use 
and  necessity,  to  the  preserving  and  continuing  this  ability 
to  suffer,  this  power  of  patience,  or  this  passive  power ;  no- 
thing doth  so  much  mamtain  it  as  hope.  The  occasion  will 
not  last  always:  I  have  the  prospect  of  an  end,  and  the 
hopeful  prospect  of  a  comfortable  and  good  end.  There- 
fore we  Doth  labour,  and  suffer  reproach,  because  we  trust, 
or  have  trusted,  (so  we  read  it,  but  it  is  in  the  original, 
because  weliave  hoped,)  in  the  living  God,  1  Tim.  iv.  10. 

What  a  strange  sort  of  men  are  these,  that  will  endare 
to  be  so  exposed,  so  scorned,  so  trampled  upon,  as  they 
that  bear  the  Christian  name  commonly  are  1  What  is  the 
reason  of  it  1  What  account  will  a  reasonable  man  give, 
why  he  will  so  expose  himself  1  I  will  tell  you  the  reason ; 
therefore  we  labour  and  suffer  reproach,  because  we  hope 
in  God,  in  the  living  God,  and  we  are  pretty  well  persuad- 
ed we  shall  not  finuly  be  losers ;  we  shall  not  have  an  iU 
bargain  of  it  at  last.  As  the  same  apostle,  when  he  writes 
himself  "  an  apostle  and  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,"  seems 
to  allow,  that  he  was  to  doom  himself  to  all  the  sufferings 
and  calamities,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  cause 
could  load  him  with,  and  lay  upon  him.  for  his  assuming 
to  himself  such  names  of  an  apostle  and  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  why  should  Paul,  that  wise  and  prudent  man, 
that  learned  man,  ^at  man  or  so  considerable  repalation 
among  his  qwn  countrymen,  why  should  he  come  to  be 
written  among  the  apostles  and  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  % 
Why,  saith  he,  it  is  in  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God,  that 
cannot  lie,  hath  promised,  Titus  i.  1,  8.  1  avow  myself  an 
apostle  and  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  this  inducement, 
and  for  this  reason,  and  so  I  mean  to  continue  unto  the 
end.  It  is  the  hope  of  eternal  iifis^  which  God,  that  cai^ 
not  lie,  hath  promised  to  me.  He  whose  nature  doth 
not  allow  him,  to  deceive,  to  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
lie,  I  firmly  and  securely  hope  in  him;  and  therefore  I 
will  readily  dispose  myself  to  encounter  all  the  difficulties 
and  hardships,  which  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ  can  lay 
me  open  to.    Again, 

(5. )  Contentment  with  that  portion  and  allotment  which 
God  afibrds  us  in  this  world,  is  another  great  preservative 
from  apostacy,  or  requisite  to  perseverance.  And  this  is 
very  mueh  maintained  by  hope.  If  persons  decline,  and 
turn  off  from  the  holy  way  of^the  Lord,  it  is  generally  this 
world  that  tempts  them.  "  Demas  hath  forsaken  us,  hav- 
ing loved  this  present  world,"  8  Tim.  iv.  8.  But  if  a  man 
be  well  enough  satisfied  with  the  portion  (whether  it  be 
more  or  less)  which  God  hath  alloted  him  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  then  he  is  safe  from  temptation.  But 
how  shall  he  come  to  be  satisfied  with  a  lesser  portion  of 
the  things  of  this  world  1  Why,  it  is  the  hope  of  enough 
hereafter  that  satisfied  him :— I  have  no  great  things  now, 
nor  do  I  matter  that,  I  am  not  solicitous  about  it,  I  hope 
for  greater  and  a  better  state. 

What  made  A^f&ham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  expose 
themselves  to  continued  wandering,  and  to  dwell  in  tents; 
when  God  had  given  ^them  a  country  (one  of  the  best  in 
the  world)  by  special  grant,  to  have  it  as  their  inheritance, 
yet  they  lived  as  strangers,  even  in  their 'Own  country, 
dwelling  in  tents;  so  as  that  they  declared  themselves 
pilgrims  tfnd  strangers  upon  earth  1  What  doth  this  signiiy 
and  mean  1  Why,  this  declares  plainly,  that  they  seek  a 
country,  they  hope  and  seek  for  a  better  country  than  all 
the  world  can  aflord  them ;  (Heb.  xi.  13.)  therefore  they  tell 
the  world,  and  tell  it  plainly,  while  we  are  upon  earth,  we 
are  but  pilgrims  and  strangers  here ;  the  world  can  tempC 
us  with  none  of  its  baits :  let  the  things  it  presents  to  our 
view,  aoid  makes  us  an  offer  of,  be  never  so  great,  never  so 
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special,  they  signify  nothing  with  us,  for  every  thing  we 
can  touch,  tnat  we  can  hancQe,  or  have  to  do  with,  smells 
of  earth,  and  we  are  strangers  and  pilgrims  here  upon 
earth.  And  this  was  a  plain  declaration,  their  minds  were 
higher,  carried  to  somewhat  in  a  higher  r^on.  They  de- 
clare plainly,  they  are  seeking  a  country.  And  what  coun- 
try is  that  1  Why,  a  better  and  a  heavenlv  country.  And 
therefore  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  callea  their  God,  Heb. 
xi.  16.  It  was  the  hope  of  those  high  and  great  things 
above,  that  drew  up  thfeir  hearts,  and  Uierefore  this  world 
could  not  entangle  them. — Their  way  was  above,  (as  the 
way  of  the  wise  is,^  to  escape  from  hell  and  death  boieath. 
But  it  was  hope  mat  earned  them  up  ihto  those  higher 
regions,  so  far  out  of  the  reach  of  deadly  snares;  the  snares 
of  death,  as  the  wise  man  calls  them.    And  again. 

(6.)  As  contentment  is  a  great  preservative  n'om  the 
danger  of  apostacy,  or  a  great  requisite  to  perseverance:  so 
is  the  desire  of  the  better  things  of  the  better  world,  tnat 
fcctter  country,  a  very  good  preservative  too*.  We  must 
^now  that  the  spirit  of  man  must  of  course,  when  it  is  drawn 
off  from  one  sort  of  objects,  apply  and  turn  itself  to  another 
-sort.  It  hath  not  its  good  within  itself,  it  cannot  be  a 
deity,  a  god  to  itself;  it  must  have  a  good  to  satisfy  itself, 
aUmuLe  out  of  itself.  If  it  be  not  from  this  world  that  it 
looks  for  this  good,  it  must  find  elsewhere  that  which  may 
be  more  suitaUe  and  more  gratefU  to  it.  Its  desires, 
when  they  are  confined,  limited,  and  nioderated  by  con- 
tentment, in  reference  to  this  world,  are  then  removed  and 
transferred  to  the  things  of  the  other  world ;  and  so  it  is 
kept  in  a  steady,  composed  state.  When  it  sees  that  the 
thmgs  of  this  world  are  not  suitable,  will  not  satisfy,  it  is 
not  at  a  loss  what  it  shall  do  next.  A  superior  good  pre- 
sents and  ofiers  itself,  and  the  new  nature  in  it  doth  at- 
temper, and  suit  its  desires  to  that.  And  if  it  do  desire 
things  of  that  higher  and  upper  re|^on.  it  is  in  no  danger 
of  being  drawn  off  from  Qod,  while  that  desire  remains, 
lives,  and  flourisheth,  and  is  in  any  power  with  it. 

But  now  it  so  much  the  more  desires,  by  how  much  the 
more  it  hopes^,  desire  languisheth  if  hope  fhus,  as  it  is  in 
reference  to  any  thing  ebe,  whereby  as  to  the  first  appear- 
ance of  good,  it  comes  to  its  object. .  ts  there,  any  drawing 
forth  of  desire  towards  it,  and  we  come  to  consider,  and 
cantemplate  the  matter,  and  we  find  it  to  be  an  unattain- 
able thing;  a  thing  to  be  despaired  of,  then  we  desert,  desire 
fails,  and  grows  flat  of  course.  It  is  a  thing  rarely  to  be 
found,  that  desire  remains  in  any  vigour,  to  any  object,  in 
reference  whereunto  there  is  no  hope,  or  in  reference 
wheremito  there  is  nothing  but  simple  despair.  Indeed, 
the  first  appearance,  or  view  of  goodness,  or  amiableness, 
in  the  object,  may  draw  forth  that  whic^  we  call  simple 
desire,  so  far  as  to  put  us  upon  the  inquiry,  is  such  a  thing 
to  be  gained,  yea  or  nay  1  And  if  we  find  it  is  not,  desire 
lails,  the  hopelessness  of  the  thing  makes  us  lay  aside  the 
thooehts  of  it,  and  accordingly  there  is  no  more  desire.  If 
the  desiresof  heavenly  felicity  live  in  our  souls,  this  earth 
will  never  pluck  us  off  from  uod ;  but  that  desire  will  last 
no  longer  than  hope  lasts,  that  such  a  state  is  not  unat- 
taini^le.  We  shall,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  enabled  to 
reach  the  felicity  of  that  state,^  we  shall  not  be  frustrated 
or  disappointed  at  length  :-*then  saith  the  soul,  I  will  hold 
on  rov  course.    And  then  again, 

(7.)  Watchfhlness  is  requisite  to  a  Christian's  continued 
progress  in  his  course  to  final  salvation.  But  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  watchfulness  without  hope.  Watch- 
ing imports  a  continual  design,  and  of  self-preservation : 
but  when  the  hope  of  that  fails,  then  all  subordinate  and 
ihibservient  means  are  laid  aside.  But  this  is  a  thing  en- 
joined us,  in  order  to  preservation,  to  watch  always.  And 
to  this  I  might  add, 

(8.)  Pray  always  too.  This  is  requisite,  as  most  con- 
junct with  the  other.  And  sure  we  are,  as  there  can  be 
no  watching,  so  there  can  be  no  praying,  without  hope ; 
this  is  most  evident.    And, 

(9.)  A  complacential  doing  of  good,  or  a  disposition  of 
doing  good  with  complacency.  This  makes  the  ways  of 
Ood  pleasant  to  men,  so  as  they  will  never  leave  them,  nor 
tnm  aside  from  them :  but  it  is  hope  that  induceth  them 
Hereunto.  It  is  a  sowing  to  the  Spirit,  when  we  are  doing 
^ood.  The  apostle  calls  it  so.  "  They  that  sow  to  the 
Spirit,  shall  ot  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting,"  Gal.  vi.  8. 


'  Then  immediately  follows,  "  As  ye  have  opportunity,  do 
good  unto  all.  e^ecially  to  them  that  are  of  the  house 
hold  of  faith.''  This  is  sowing  to  the  Spirit  suitably  or 
subserviently  to  the  kindness,  and  goodness,  and  benic^- 
nity  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  But  whosoever  sows,  soweth  in 
hope,  that  he  may  be  partaker  of  his  hope.  That  course  of 
welMoing  is  continued,  and  the  soul  is  held  on  in  it,  by 
the  power  and  influence  of  a  continued  hope.  "  It  is  by 
patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  that  we  are  to  seek  for 
glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality,  unto  eternal  life," 
Rom.  ii.  7.    I  add  again, 

(10.)  Fervency  in  a  course  of  duty  is  a  very  great  re- 
quisite to  continaance  in  it.  We  shall  soon  erow  weary  of 
tnat  course  of  duty,  wherein  we  have,  no  fervour  in  our 
own  spirits.  It  is  a  wearisome  thing  to  pray  continually, 
without  any  fervour;  and  for  such  work  as  this  we  are 
now  engaged  in,  to  preach  or  hear,  if  there  be  nothing  of 
fervour  in  us  in  these  exercises,  it  is  very  dull  work,  and 
such  as  we  shall  not  be  well  pleased  to  hold  on  long  in ; 
now  it  is  plain,  that  hope  maintains  the  fervour  of  the 
spirit  in  duty.  "  Be  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord," 
(Rom.  xii.  1*1, 12.)  and  "  rejoicing  in  hope,"  are  words  im- 
mediately connected.    Ana, 

(11.)  Christian  temperance  is  a  great  thing  to  preserve 
us  f^om  apostacy.  There  is  nothing  that  doth  more  effects 
ually  betray  a  soul  into,  and  ingulf  it  in,  final  ruin,  than  the 
letting  loose  sensual  inclinations.  And  you  find  it  is  the 
great  design  of  the  Gospel  under  which  we  live,  and  of  the 
grace  that  appeareth  in  it,  bringing  salvation,  "  To  teach 
us  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worloly  lust,  and  to  live  so- 
berly, righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world,"  Titus 
ii.  il.  19,  IS.  And  how  are  we  induced  hereunto? 
"  Looking  for  the  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appeariug 
of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour^  Jesus  Christ.*^  There 
18  nothing  that  in  common  experience  proves  so  fatal  to 
many,  that  had  begun  well  in  a  course  of  religion.  Some 
hopeful  yoimg  ones,  that  have  been  struck  with  convic- 
tions, Qod  hath  begun  to  awaken  them,  to  take  hold  of 
their  spirits ;  and  they  have  had  some  tastes  and  relishes 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  of  divine  and  heavenly  things  i 
but  we  have  found  them  recede,  and  go  off  again.  Ana 
how  came  it  to  passi  Why,  they  lost  all  in  a  debauch, 
that  extinfi^isheu  the  convictions. (^  conscience  and  the 
desires  of  heart  that  begun  to  be  stirred  in  them  God-war<f 
and  heaven- ward. 

Now  it  is  the  hope  of  a  soul  which  is  its  safety  in  this 
case.  What  ?  shall  I  lose  so  great  a  hope,  for  the  plea- 
sure of  an  hour,  or  a  moment  1  It  is  because  that  I  nave- 
mat  hope  concerning  this  soul  of  mine,  and  concerning- 
that  vast,  immense  eternity,  that  is  in  view  before  me,  and 
whereof  I  have  the  prospect,  that  I  will  not  do  so ;  I  ant 
bom  to  great  hopes,  and  therefore  I  will  not  destroy  them 
bv  so  mad  a  folly  as  this,  to  throw  away  a  soul,  and  to 
throw  away  so  great  hopes,  to  please  two  or  three  fools^ 
that  would  only  have  me  go  to  nell  in  company  with  them^ 
or  to  keep  them  company  there.  No,  if  persons  have  any- 
apprehension,  that  God  hath  been  at  work  with  themj  about 
the  afildrs  of  their  souls,  in  reference  to  eternity,  this  may 
be  the  beginning  of  a  new  birth,  of  a  divine  birth ;  and  if 
so,  whatsoever  parentage  one  is  bom  of,  his  hopes  are 
suitable  to  his  parentage.  If  I  am  under  the  regenerating, 
divine  infiuence,  bora,  or  shall  be  born,  fif  things  come  to 
a  good  issue.)  a  son  of  th^  greatest  of  fathers,  a  child  of 
God:  then  if  a  child,  an  heir,  an  heir  of  God,  and  joint- 
heir  of  Christ.  Then  how  high  and  great  are  my  hopes  r 
How  glorious  expectancies  are  those  that  I  have  in  pros- 
pect  before  tne !  And  what  1  to  lose  all  this  for  the  plea- 
sure of  a  debauch  1  It  is  hope  that  makes  the  mind  sober, 
(as  was  before  hinted,)  "Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  minds, 
be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end."  That  you  may  be  sober, 
(hat  you  may  have  sobriety  of  mind,  of  thinking,  and  of 
judging  reasonably  of  things,  keep  hope  in  exercise;  do 
but  consider  what  you  hope  for,  and  you  will  be  safe. 
And  lastly, 

(12.)  Joy  is  a  great  requisite  to  perseverance,  and  will 
be  of  great  use  to  us,  in  order  thereunto.  "  The  joy  of  the 
Lord  is  his  people's  strength."  (Neh.  viii.  100  to  carry  them 
through  the  duties  and  difficulties  of  the  Christian  state. 
And  how  is  that  joy  to  be  maintained  1  •*  We  rqoice  in 
hope  Of  the  glory  of  God,"  (Rom.  v.  S.)  and  our  rejoicing 
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is  to  be  ill  hope,  Bom.  xn.  13.  It  is  hope  that  feeds  joy 
in  reference  to  things,  while  we  are  in  this  present  state 
which  doth  not  anord  much  of  immediate  enjo^ent, 
otherwise  than  that  we  have  bv  anticipation.  It  is  hope 
that  directs  to  that  which  is  within  the  veil,  (Heb.  vi.  19.) 
takes  hold  of  invisible  things,  and  so  is  as  "an  anchor  to 
the  soal,both  sure  and  steadfast."  The  soul  rejoiceth  to 
find  itself  upon  sure  terms,  rejoiceth  in  hope,  in  the  strength 
and  power  of  that  hope,  which,  as  its  anchor,  is  thrown 
within  the  veil,  and  lakes  hold  of  the  unseen  thi^igs  there. 
"  The  Qod  of  peace  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving," (Rom.  XV.  13.)  as  the  apostle  prays  for  the  Chris- 
tian Romans.  The  more  joy,  the  more  vigour  in  your 
course,  the  joy  of  the  Lord  will  be  your  stvength;  and  the 
more  hope,  the  more  joy. 

You  see  these  many  ways  hope  cannot  but  have  an  in- 
fluence unto  Christians*  perseverance  in  the  way  and 
course,  into  which  regeneration  and  converting  grace  hath 
brought  them. 

The  next  thing  will  be  to  show  you,  what  encourage- 
ments a  Christian  hath  thus  to  nope  for,  while  his  hope  is 
to  be  sufficient  for  him  all  along  m  his  course,  sometning 
or  other  must  be  sufficient  unto  it,  something  or  other 
must  sustain  it,  that  doth  sustain  him. 


SEKMON  XEL* 


Rom.  viii.  94. 
We  are  $aved  hffkope, 

Havinjq  shown  what  advantages  hope  gives  a  Christian's 
progress  in  his  way.  we  now  come  to  let  you  see  what 
ground  a  Christian  nath  for  such  a  hope,  to  wit,  that  by 
the  grace  of  God,  and  the  assistance  to  oe  given  continu- 
ally from  him,  he  shall  be 'kept  and  preserved  from  the 
great  danger  of  fatal,  destructive  backsliding  and  apostacy 
from  God,  and  a  departure  from  his  ways ;  fVom^turning 
aside  into  crooked  paths,  with  the  workers  of  iniquity : 
(Psal.  cxxv.  5.)  and  from  returning  into  those  ways  at 
length,  "  which  take  hold  of  hell,  and  lead  down  to  the 
chambers  of  death,"  Prov.  v.  6.  But  before  I  come  to 
show  you  what  ground  a  serious  Christian  hath  for  such 
a  hope,  something  I  must  premise  unto  you.    As, 

1.  That  the  grounds  which  he  had  ibr  his  former  hope 
before  his  conversion,  and  which  had  influence  thereupon, 
do  still  remain,  And  are  eaually  grounds  to  him  of  this 
continuing  hope  that  is  to  innuence  nis  whole  after-course, 
and  with  much  more  advantage.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  grounds  of  the  hope  that  I  am  now  speakine  of, 
do  make  the  former  grounds  cease.  The  grounds  of  the 
former  hope,  that  which  I  told  vou  might  be  only  (and 
indeed  must  be  before  conversion)  no  more  than  a  rational 
human  hope,  assisted  by  common  grace;  what  ground 
there  was  tor  that  hope  doth  still  remain,  and  is  still  im- 
provable to  more  advantage:  and  the  grounds  of  this 
following  hope  are  not,  in  reference  to  those  grounds,  pri- 
vative, but  cumulative,  (as  is  wont  to  be  said  in  such 
cases,)  that  is,  they  do  not  take  away  the  former,  but  add 
thereunto.  Whatsoever  ground  of  hope  there  was  before, 
for  a  poor  wandering  sinner  to  return,  and  come  back  to 
God,  and  seek  reconciliation  and  peace  with  him,  to  wit, 
from  the  gracious  nature  of  Ck>d,  from  the  rich  fulness  of 
Christ's  sacrifice,  from  the  freeness  of  the  Gospel  tender, 
and  invitation,  and  from  the  power,  and  grace,  and  office 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  these  grounds  do  stiU  remain,  in  re- 
ference to  the  present  case,  and  are  improvable,  even  with 
more  advantage,  as  you  will  see  in  reference  thereunto. 
Andagain^ 

3.  This  is  to  be  noted  byway  of  premise.  That  the  hope 
which  they  are  to  take  encouragement  fbr,  is  not  to  be  a 
ash,  fearless  hope.  It  is  not  to  be  a  hope  without  fear, 
pray  do  not  mistake  the  matter  -as  to  this,  we  are  not  to 
aim  at'anv  such  hope  as  shall  be  exclusive  of  fear,  or  that 
shall  make  that  a  useless  thing,  a  useless  principle,  a 
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useless  grace  in  the  aouL  We  are  told,  "  They  are  blessed 
that  fear  always  j  (Pfov.  xxviii.  14.)  but  he  that  hardens 
his  heart,  ([that  is,  in  opposition  to  such  a  fear,)  shall  fall 
into  mischief."  And  elsewhere  we  find  such  oppositioos 
of  fear  to  hardness  of  heart,  made  to  one  another.  "  Why 
hast  thou  made  us  to  err  from  thy  ways,  and  hardened  our 
hearts  from  thy  fearl"  Isa.  Ixi^.  17.  and  we  are  directed 
to  "perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God,"  2 'Cor.  vii.3. 
and  warned  "  not  to  be  high-minded,  but  fear,"  Rom.  xi. 
90.  and  charged  'Ho  work  out  our  salvation,  with  fear  and 
trembling,"  Phil.  ii.  13.  Even  they  are  so  chaiged,  whom 
the  apostle  had  a  little  before  expressed  hut  confidence 
concerning  them,  that  *'  God  that  had  be^nn  a  good  work 
in  them,  would  perfect  it  unto  the  day  of  Christ,^  Phil.  L  6. 
And  yet  he  requires  and  charses  them  in  his  name,  and  by 
his  authority,  whom  God  had  exalted  to  so  high  a  pitch, 
as  to  give  him  a  name  above  every  name^  wherefore, 
(saith  he  hereupon,)  this  charge  I  solenmly  give  jroo,  that 
his  name  and  authority  may  Be  owned,  not  only  in  "  my 
presence,  but  much  more,  being  absent,  you  work  oni 
your  salvation,  with  fear  and  trembling." 

There  is  no  such  state  of  a  Christian  attainable  in  this 
lifis,  ^at  ought  to  make  fear  a  useless  thing,  and  to  super- 
sede  it.  I  say  there  is  no'  such  state  as  this ;  no,  nor 
undoubtedly  in  heaven  |tself,  where  reverence  of  God  is 
higher  than  now  we  are  capable  of,  infinitely,  unspeakably, 
exceedingly  higher.  It  will  be  part  of  that  homage,  that 
we  shall  be  eternally  paying  to  h^  throne,  and  part  of  our 
felicity  too,  because  of  the  pleasantness  of  that  temper,  the 
suitableness  and  co^igrnity  of  it  to  a  right  iQind.  apprehen- 
sive of  what  is  due  to  the  Eternal  Being;  and  besides,  we 
are  told  this  is  the  very  means  of  our  preservation.  He 
that  hath  promised  to  keep  his,  hath  promised  to  keep 
them  thus.  *^  I  will  put  my  fear  into  their  hearts,  and  they 
shall  not  depart  from  me."  I  mean  to  make  use  of  that  as 
the  great  preservative  principle  in  them,  Jer.  xzxii  40. 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  27. 

Indeed  the  understanding  of  all  this  doth  but  depend 
upon  one  plain  thin^,  that  it  is  fit  and  needful  that  every 
one  should  have  a  distinct  notion  of  in  his  own  mind,  to 
wit,  how  vast  the  difiference  is  between  fear  and  fear ;— ihe 
fear  of  reverence,  and  the  fear  of  horror,  (as  I  mar  fitly 
enough  distinjg^uish  it,  V— the  fear  of  a  saint,  and  the  fear  of 
il: — the  fear  or  hefiven,  and  the  fe 


fear  of  hell ;-« 
The  one  fear  doth  involve  ha- 


a  devil 

vastly  difierent  they  are 

tred  m  it  essentially  odiwinui  quem  mekamuSf  we  hate  him 
whom  we  so  fear,  we  cannot  but, dp  so;  but  the  other  doth 
essentially  carry  love  in  it.  The  fear  of  reverence  carries 
a< complacency  in  the  dignity,  honour,  and  exaltation  of 
him,  towards  whom  we  exercise  this  afiection ;  and  yet  it 
hath  a  collateral  and  secondary  respect  to  our  own  interest 
too,  and  so  ought  to  have,  and  must  have ;  as  the  love  we 
bear  to  God,  and  our  true  love  to  ourselves:  the  love  by 
which  we  design  glory  to  him,  and  the  love  by  which  we 
desigp  blessedness  in  nim,  are  the  same  love.  That  there- 
fore is  a  further  thing,  that  thereupon  we  are  to  consider. 

S.  'V&'e  must  hereupon  note  this  too,  That  the  hope  anto 
which  we  are  to  be  encouraged  of  being  kept  from  apostacy, 
and  enabled  to  persevere,  and  hold  on  in  the  ways  of  God 
to  the  end,  it  must  consequently  be  such  as  shall  admit 
of,  as  shall  not  exclude,  but  infer  all  the  subsequent  cares 
and  endeavours,  that  are  most  agreeable  andcorre^ndeat 
to  such  a  fear,  as  hath  been  before  expressed,  to  wit,  oor 
continual  watchfulness  over  ourselves,  our  abstainlDf 
from  known  gross  evils,  pur  endeavour  to  repress  the 
begiimings,  the  first  motions'  and  stirrings  of  sin,  oar  giving 
ourselves  to  prayer,  our  meditating  upon  the  things  of  God, 
our  attending  duty,  and  waiting  on  God  in  his  ordinances, 
our  avoiding  temptations,  ^d  shunning  the  society  of 
them  that  walk  in  pernicious  and  destructive  ways.  Oar 
hope  of  being  kept,  it  must  not  exclude,  but  infer,  all  this 
care  and  endeavour  of  our  own,  in  order  to  our  being  so 
kept.  As  a  qian's  hope  of  having  his  natural  life,  and 
health,  and  strength,  and  soundness  preserved,  ought  to  be 
with  a  conjunct  care  of  himself  all  along.  It  were  a  road 
hope,  if  a  man  should  then  hope  that  his  life,  strength,  and 
soundness,  should  be  preserved,  if  he  starve  himselr,orsuib 
himself,  or  poison  himself,  or  nm  into  houses  infected  with 
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the  plagiUL  or  associate  himself  mth  persons  that  have 
pestilential  diseases  upon  them,  and  the  like :  this  were 
a  mad  hope,  that  I  shoold  be  ke^t  well  at  this  rate.  And 
it  is  easily  apprehensible  how  this  is  to  be  applied  to  our 
present  case ;  we  are  to  hope  we  shall  be  kept,  but  we  are 
not  to  hope  we  shall  be  kept  in  a  continual  neglect  of 
ourselires :  if  we  will  famish  and  starre  our  souls^  if  we 
will  Aab  tnem  in  a  liberty  of  known  acts  of  sin,  if  we  will 
infect  them  by  running  into  contag[iou8  company,  if  w6 
will  associate  with  such,  and  faimliarly  converses  with 
them,  that  hare  the  plague  upon  themu  if  we  are  not  afraid 
of  drawing  contagion  from  so  mortal  breath,  our  hope  wi)l 
be  a  very  foolish  hope,  and  not  the  hope  I  am  now  to^  en-, 
courage.    And, 

4.  We  must  note  .further,  that,  supposing  that  many,  or 
any  be  in  doubt  whether  they  have  ye|  a  holy,  good  princi- 
ple in  them ;  whether  they  are  yet  come  into  the  r^enerate 
state,  have  that  already  inlaid  m  them,  which  the  Scripture 
calls  the  seed  of  God,  and  a  divine  nature ;  if  (I  say)  any 
be  in  doubt  about  it,  it  is  not  needful  that  they  shoula  stay 
for  a  resolution,  in  order  to  the  receiving  any  encourage- 
ment  from  what  I  am  further  to  say ;  though  they  cannot 
so  certainly  say  that  the  things  that  are  after  to  be  said  do 
concern  them  as  regenerate  persons,  as  those  that  are  al- 
ready in  a  state  of  grace :  yet  they  will  find  that  there  may 
be  encouragement  taken  from  thence^  though  not  so  di- 
rectly in  order  to  the  bringing  of  them  into  it ;  and  so  nohe 
should  think  that  what  is  said  doth  no  way  concern  them, 
because  they  are  not  yet  certain  that  they  are  regenerate. 

Whatsoever  is  received,  is  received  according  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  recipient.  If  there  be  a  regenerate  princi- 
ple, that  will  so  much  the  more  readily  entertain  and  close* 
with  what  is  spoken  for  its  own  strengthening,  and  farther 
inv^rating,  and  for  its  nutriment.  Bat  if  there  be  not, 
yet  if  there  be  a  tendency  that  way,  any  seriousness  of 
spirit  about  any  snch  thing,  and  with  reference  thereunto 
we  must  know  that  is  a  trueinaxim  ih  spirituals,  as  well 
as  in  naturals,  EUdem  ruUfimur  exqvibus  canstamvr ;  we 
are  nourished,  and  do  consist  of  the  same  thing,  the  very 
same  thing.  And  that  which  is  suitable  to  the  maintain- 
ing, enlivening,  improving,  and  growth  of  a  principle  of 
divine  life  in  the  sou),  is  suitable,  in  souie  measure,  to  the 
begetting  of  it  too.  Even  the  same  word,  in  the  sum  and 
substance  of  it,  by  which  we  are  to  grow,  and  which  we 
are  to  receive  as  "  siticere  milk,"  for  that  design,  that  we 
may  grow,  and  may  be  strengtheaed  by  it ;  by  the  same 
word,  also,  are  we  '^begotten  again  by  the  ^ord  of  truth," 
James  i.  17.  And  by  "  the  incorruptible  seed,"/  the  "  word 
of  God,"  1  Pet.  i.  90.  "  Sanctify  them  by  thy  truth  ;  thy 
word  is  truth,"  John  xvii.  17. 

Now  these  things  being  thus  forelaid,  all  that  I  shall  say 
for  the  encouragement  of  such  a  hope  as  ^am  now  speak- 
ing of,  will  be  redoced,  and  is  fitly  enough  reducible,  one 
way  or  other,  to  this  one  ground,  the  Gospel  of  the  cove- 
nant of  God  in  Christ.  That  lays  before  you.the  firm  and 
sure  foundation  of  such  a  hope ;  and  it  will  indeed  some- 
what diversely  give  encouragement  according  to  the  differ- 
ent states  of  men,  (though  principally  I  intend  now  the 
regenerate  state,)  if  j'ou  do  but  accordingly  consider  the 
different  notions  und'er  which  we  may  look  upon  this  cove- 
nant ;  in  short,  we  may  look  ypon  it  either  as  proposed,  or 
as  actually  entered.  As  proposed,  so  it  gives  a  rround  of 
hope  to  enter  it ;  and  thereupon  gives  a  groimd  for  all  the 
consequent  hope  whereof  I  am  speaking. 

Bat  if  it  be  actually  entered,  and  that  can  be  distinctly 
and  with  clearness  reflected  upon,  then  you  have  the 
nearer,  the  more  ihamediate,  the  firmer  and  surer  ground, 
for  .such  a  hope  as  I  am  now  to  sp^k  of.  And  your  hope 
ou?ht  to  arise  to  proportionable  degrees 'df  life,  strength, 
and  vigour  in  you.  But  the  great  foundation  of  this  hope 
lies  here  in  the  Gospel  covenant,  whoever  of  ^ou  have  any 
concern  for  your  souls;  whoever  of  you  are  bethinking 
vonrselves  how  not  to  perish,  how  at  length  to  be  saved; 
io,  here  you  lay  your  hope  upon  the  Gospel  covenant,  the 
covenant  of  God  in  Christ.  ' 

For  do  but  consider,  that  the  apostle,  speaking  of  the 
case  of  the  infidel  pagan  world,  and  of  the  case  of  the 
'Bphesians,  when  they  were  such,  he  saith, "  Ye  were  aliens 
rrom  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and'stran^rs  to  the 
eovenant  of  promise ;  and  without  Christ,  and  without  hope, 
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and  without  God  in  the  world,"  Ephes.  ii.  12.  All  the 
while  that  you  were  aliens  from  tne  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  and  from  the  covenant  of  promise;  all  the  while 
that  you  were  as  a  people  of  another  country,  (as  the  ex- 
pression signifies,)  m  beinj^  "  strangers  to  the  covenant  of 
promise,  and  without  Christ ;"  you  were  without  hope  too, 
and  "  without  God  in  the  world ;"  atheists  in  the  world. 

The  ground  of  the  Christian's  hope  as  to  perseverance, 
is  the  Gk)spel  covenant,  Christ  beinf  the  great  agent  that 
was  to  brin^  about  a  r^ation;  ana  in  order  thereunto  to 
bring  yba  iqto  covenant  with  Gk>d  through  himself.  If 
you  know  nothing  of  the  covenant  of  promise,  yon  are 
without  hope.  This  is  the  sum  of  all ;  here  mast  your 
hope  be  laid,  upon  this  great  foundation. 

And  this  is  not  a  new  thing,  but  as  old  as  faith  hath  been 
in  the  world,  and  as  holiness  hath  been,  or  any  thiiw  hath 
been  of  the  divine  life.  T^is  covenant  pf  Crod  in  Christ, 
it  is  said  even  to  be  but  confirmed  when  the  law  was  given 
by  Moses  on  mount  Sinai;  the  covenant  that  was  con- 
firmed of  God  in  Christ  to  Abraham.  It  was  even  con- 
firmed before  to  Abraham ;  it  received  a  new  confirmatiou 
there ;  it  was  not  made  with  Abraham  then.  Gal.  ii.  16. 
It  was  then  but  confirmed  to  Abraham.  This  covenant  of 
Gk)d  in  Christ  being  of  a  much  more  ancient  date.  David, 
whea  he  lay  a  dyin^,  here  was  the  ground  of  his  hope ; 
"  Thou  hast  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered 
in  all 'things,  and  sure ;  and  this  is  all  my  salvation,  and 
all  my  desire,  although  tl^ou  make  it  not  to  grow ;"  (2 
Sam.  xxiiii.  5.)  to  wit,  his  house,  spoken  of  before.  "  al- 
though my  house  be  not  so  with  God."  God  baa  said 
many  things  to  him  about  his  house  and  family  heretofore, 
a  great  deal  more  distinctly  and  expressly  than  he  doih 
usually  to  men  about  their  houses  and  families,  when  they 
are  to  be  extinct  and  gone.  But  David's  mind  was  upon 
something  el^,-«5omething  greater  and  more  considerable 
than  all  this ;  '*  Although  my  house  be  not  so  with  God, 
(come  of  my  house  and  external  concernments  what  will,) 
here  Ls  "  all  my  salvation,  and  all  my  desire,"  that  thou 
hast  "  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  iii 
all  things  and  sure ;"  which  had  an  aspect  upon  higher 
and  greater  things  than  that  of  a  temporal  kingdom  in  this 
world,  how  big  soever  that  may  look  in  many  an  eye. 

And,  concerning' David's  understanding  and  knowledge 
in  the  mysteiy  of  Christ,  (as  I  may  use  those  words  well 
enough  in  reference  to  him,)  when  we  hear  him  speak  so 
often  of  his  hoping  in  the  word  of  God,  this  must  be  the 
word  which  he  is  to  be  understood  principally  to  mean,  the 
word  of  thiseverlastin;^  covenant ;  "  I  had  tinted  for  thy 
salvation,  but  I  hoped  in  thy  word,"  PsaJ.  cxix.  49.  In- 
tent he  was  upon  salvatiozi;  and  sometimes  being  ready  to 
faint  about  it,  his  hope  in  Gtod's  word  kept  him  from  faint- 
ing; "  Thou  art  my  hiding-place  and  tny  shield,"  Psalm 
CXIX.  114.  1  do  hope  in  thy  word.  You  have  that  which 
is  agreeable,  in  another  place^  where  .be  again  professeth 
his  hope  in  God's  word,  and  invites  all  Israel  to  join  with 
him  in  waiting  for  the  Lord,  (Psaln^  cxxx.  6,  7.)  from  day 
to  day,  mOre  than. that  they  wait  for  the  mornmg;  "  Let 
Israel  wait  on  the  Lord,  for  with  him  is  mercy  and  plen- 
teous redemption,  and  ne  will  redeem  Isra^  from  all  his 
iniquities."  'This  is  the  summary  thing,  the  Gospel  of  the 
covenant  of  God  in  Christ,  which  is  the  great  ground  and 
foundation  of  this  hope. 

But  to  speak  more  particularly  and  distinctly  to  it,  you 
will  have  several  grounds  of  hope  some  way  or  other  re- 
ducible hither,  if  you  will  but  consider  sundry  things  that 
we  have  to  reflect  upon  relating  and  belonging  to  this 
covenant.    As, 

1.  The  Author  of  this  covenant  is  to  be  considered.  It 
is  God's  own  covehant ;  he  is  not  only  a  covenanting  party, 
bat  he  hath  formed  tht  covenant,,  and  is  the  first  m  the 
covenant.  It  is  he  that  hath  ordained  and  contrived  the 
model  of  it ;  and  doth  propose  it  to  us,  and  enjoin  it  upon 
us,  as  to  what  is  our  part  in  this  covenant  of  God  in  Christ. 
And  cohceriung.  him,  though  I  might  insist  upon  many 
things,  I  shall  only  mention  theSe  two,  to  show  how  firm 
a  ground  of  hope  you  have  from  the  Author  of  this  cove- 
nant, to  wit,  his  all-sufficiency,  and  his  faithfulness. 

(1.)  His  all-sufl^ciency.  When  he  was  drawing  Abra« 
ham  into  the  covenant,  or  designing  to  confirm  him  in  a 
covenant  state,  so  he  mentions  himself^  I  am  God  ali-«af- 
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ficieDt ;  that  was  enough  for  his  part.  **  Walk  before  me, 
and  be  thou  perfect,"  (Qeu.  zvia.  1.)  that  would  be  also 
enough  for  Abraham  on  his  part ;  as  you  know,  if  you 
have  occasion  to  transact  affairs  with  a  man,  to  contract  a 
cov^enant  with  him  about  matters  of  importance  to  you,  the 

feat  thiue  you  will  have  your  eye  upon  is,  Is  the  person 
deal  with  sufficient  1  If  you  are  sure  that  he  is,  you 
traffic  with  much  more  security,  he  bein^  a  man  of  known 
sufficiency.  Saith  God,  I  am  an  ail-sufiicient  God ;  come, 
who  hath  a  mind  to  deal  with  mel  to  transact  with  me, 
and  traffic  with  mel  who  will  come  into. my  covenant  1 
And, 

(2.)  His  faithfuhiess  is  a  most  firm  foundation  of  hope : 
such  faithfulness  as  wherewith  consists  no  possibility  of 
beine  false ;  **  In  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God  that  can- 
not he  hath  promised,"  Tit.  i.  3.  "  And  by  two  immu- 
table things,  m  which  it  is  impossible  for  G^od  to  lie,  the 
heirs  of  promise  might  have  strong  consolation,  who  have 
fled  for  refuge,  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  them," 
Heb.  vi.  17, 18.  You  say  you  shall  one  dav  sink,  you 
shall  fail,  you  shall  perish,  you  shall  be  lost  after  so  many 
stops  in  the  ways  of  Qod.  Think  who  hath  promised  you. 
The  God^  all-sufficient :  and  that  he  is  faithful  that  hath 
promised. 

And  consider  these  things  in  reference  to  one  another, 
his  faithfulness  to  his  all-sufficiency :  he  is  therefore  faith- 
ful because  he  is  all-sufficient.  It  is  a  great  matter,  rightly 
to  understand  this.  It  is  impossible  to  the  perfection  of  the 
Divine  nature  to  lie,  because  he  is  God  all-sufficient. 
Honesty,  veracity,  and  truth,  are  not  things  of  so  ill  repute 
among  men,  but  that  men  would  preserve  their  credit  in 
the  world,  if  they  were  not  put  to  shifts,  if  they  were  not 
reduced  to  straits.  They  are  commonly  false,  becan.se  they 
know  not  how  to  compass  their  ends;  either  they  have  not 
wisdom  enough,  or  they  have  not  power  enough ;  but  he 
that  is  all-sufficient  hath  nothing  to  tempt  him  to  falsehood. 
His  perfect  nature  abhors  it ;— his  all-sufficiency  speaks 
his  universal  perfectioq,  as  you  have  formerly,  at  another 
season,  been  told.  The  matter  is.  obvious,  if  we  do  but 
allow  ourselves  to  argue  upon  it,  (though  indeed  the  thing 
little  needs  it,)  even  upon  grounds  that  will  be  clear  to 
every  body. 

There  is  no  intelligent  agent  that  doth  any  thing  without 
design.  As  an  intelligent  agent,.  eYciy  human  action  is 
done  for  an  end,  for  a  proposed  end.  He  that  is  the  most 
perfectly  intelligent  Being,  can  do  nothing  but  for  some 
end.  riow  what  end  can  he  propose  to  himself  to  deceive 
a  creature  that  he  made  out  of  nothing,  but  the  other  day, 
and  can  throw  into  nothing,  the  next  moment,  if  he  pleas- 
eth  1  What  end  can  he  propose  to  himself,  in  deceiving  a 
creature  that  he  hath  absolutely  in  his  own  power  7  Those 
words  of  our  Saviour,  how  much  of  spirit  and  life  do  they 
carry  in  them !  "  Let  no^  your  hearts  be  troubled ;  ye  be- 
lieve in  God,  believe  also  in  me.  In  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions ;  If  il  w^re  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you." 
You  may  trust  me ;  do  you  think  I  intended  to  make  fools 
of  you,  when  I  persuaded  yon  to  be  Christians  1  Have  I 
made  you  leave  all  this  world,  and  made  you  give  up  your- 
selves to  me,  and  put  yourselves  under  my  conduct,  in 
expectation  of  great  and  glorious  things  hereafter,  in  an- 
other state 't  I  tell  you  it  is  as  I  have  .said,  '*  In  my  Fa- 
ther's house  there  are  many  mansions,  and  if  it  were  not 
so,  do  yon  think  I  would  not  hture  told  you  7"  would  not  I 
have  been  honest  to  you  1  would  I  have  cheated  yon  into 
a  vain  and  false  hope?  so  much  reason  you  have  to  believe* 
me  from  my  word,  that  you  may  even  believe  (rom  my 
silence ;  "  if  it  had  not  been  so,  I  wo\ild  have  lold  you  ;'* 
I  never  yet  said  to  you,  shift  for  yourselves,  I  have  never 
a  heaven  for  you,  I  have  never  a  greund  of  eternal  hope 
for  you:  all  that  is  banished  and  gone.  "No,  if  it  were 
not  so,"  as  I  say,  "  I  would  have  told  you.*'  The  divine 
all-sufficiency,  and  his  fidelity,  taken  together  in  the  con- 
sideration we  have  of  him,  as  the  great  Author  of  his  cove- 
nant, upon  which  yon  must  depend  for  eternity,  how  firm 
a  foundfation  of  hope  is  this !  and  whatever  of.  encourage- 
ment it  gives  to  them  who  have  entered  this  covenant,  and 
can  say.  This  God  is  now  in  covenant  with  me,  and  I  in 
covenant  with  hina.  They  have  proportionable  encourage- 
ment who  are  invited  to  enter  it,  for  if  I  close  with  this 
Affer,  this  is  my  case  presently,  and  I  have  the  some  inter- 


est that  any  other  hath  had  before  me,  who  hath  entered 
into  it  before.    But  again, 

2.  Consider  the  Mediator  of  this  covenant.  It  is  a  covt- 
nant  established  in  the  hands  of  a  Mediator,  contracied 
by  a  Mediator,  on  purpose  that  it  might  be  sure  and  &rm; 
that  it  might'  have  more  stability,  and  might  better  bold 
than  that  covenant  made  with  God  immediately,  or  with- 
out a  Mediator  coming  between  God  and  man.  And  ve 
are  to  consider  Christ  the  Mediator  of  this  covenant,  as 
eivin^  stability  to  it,  and  giving  us  ground  of  firm  hope 
from  it,  tmder  a  three-fold  notion,  to  wit.  As  dying  ibr 
us ;  As  living  in  us ;  And  as  gone  into  heaven  before  u.^. 

1.  Consider  him  as  dying  tor  us.  And  if  his  death  be 
considered  in  respect  to  this  covenant,  so  it  may  be  looked 
upon  two  ways,  as  principruni  esscndi^  and  as  prindyvm 
co^noUendi  ;  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  ground  of  the 
being  of  this  covenant,  and  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
ground  of  the  knowledge  of  it,  that  knowledge  wnich  ve 
may  have  concerning  U ;  both  which  are  necessary  to  be 
the  foundation  of  our  hope. 

(1.)  As  a  ground  of  the  being  of  this  covenant.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  Gud, 
there  could  not  have  been  such  a  covenant.  Psalm  1.  It 
is  a  covenant  by  sacrifice.  As  covenants  have  their  rati- 
fications, even  among  men,^by  sacrifice,  and  the  Jeu-s  have 
a  notion  de-  sanguine  sancisa  sunt  nan  abrogai%da^  tba« 
arguments  that  are  ratified  by  blood,  become  most  sacred 
and  inviolable,  never  to  be  abrogated.  The  blood  of 
Christ  is  called  the  blood  of  the  covenant  again  and  again : 
"  And  have'  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  an  unclean 
thing,"  Heb.  x.  29.  "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  offered 
himself  to  God,  by  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  coveoani, 
make  you  perfect,"  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21.  And  when  be  in- 
stitutea  his  own  supper,  he  calls  it  the  cup  of  the  new 
testament  in  his  bloou.  The  word  testament  is  the  satoe 
used  for  covenant.  How  firm  a  covenant  is  that,  that  hath 
its  foundation  in  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God !  His  blo«l, 
who  is  the  great  Emmanuel,  **  the  brightness  of  his  Father') 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  who  came 
down  on  purpose  mto  this  world,  and  j^nited  him.sclf  with 
the  nature  of  man,  purposely  that  he  miffht  have  some«h»t 
mortal  about  him,  somewhat  that  could  die,  and  that  br 
that  death  of  his.  he  might  ruin  the  designs  of  him  that 
had  the  power  oi  death ;  and  might  procure  that  siabiliiy 
should  be  given  to  the  covenant  of  life  and  peace,  eren 
tliis  covenant.    And  then, 

(2.)  The  death  of  Christ  is  not  only  a  principle,  or^nnd 
of  the  being  of  this  covenant,  but  of  our  knowledge  of  it 
too :  upon  which  also  dependlis  our  hone  therein ;  that  is, 
we  ifnow,  being  informed  concerning  the  death  of  Christ. 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  can  be  such  a  contract  and 
agreement  between  an  offended  God  and  ofiendiog  crea- 
tures. How  comes  it  to  pass  7  how  was  it  brought  about  1 
Why,  God  hath  set  him  forth,  "to  be  a  propitiation, 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness; 
(to  testify  to  all  the  world  his  righteousness ;)  that  he  maj 
be  just,  and  the  jnstifier  of  thenii  that  believe  in  JesuN, 
Rom.  iii.  26.  This  powerfully  controls  the  objection  of 
anv  unbelieving  heart.  How  can  it  be,  that  the  just  and 
holy  God,  and  glorious  Majesty  of  heaven,  should  be  of- 
fended by  an  impotent  worm,  and  should  threaten  deuih 
lor  the  offence  and  yet  forgive  iti  How  can  it  be  ]  Why. 
GJod  hath  set  forth  his  Son,  to  be  a  propitiation,  to  declare 
his  righteousness,  to  let  all  the  world  know,  that  now  he 
can  righteously  pardon  sin,  and  be  reconciled  to  sinners. 
and  take  them  into  favour.  What  an  encouragement  )< 
this  to  a  returning  soul,  a  returning  soul,  a  soul  that  ha.h 
returned,  or  that  hath  a  di.«position  or  mind  to  return !  Go<i 
hath  set  forth  Chri|>t  to  be  a  propitiation,  he  lifted  hin 
op  upon  the  cross,  and  he  is  lifted  up  in  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation, to  tell  the  world,  Now,  sinner,  the  matter 
shall  not  lie  on  me,  or  on  my  part ;  if  there  be  siill  & 
breach  between  me  and  thee,  it  is  not  because  I  cannot 
be  reconciled,  but  because  thou  wilt  not  be  reconciled;  j 
can  be  reconciled,  I  have  my  .<:atisfaction  in  my  Son,  and 
if  there  be  a  continuing  breach,  it  is  because  thou  refusest, 
and  despUest  the  terms  of  peace  that  are  offered,  and  da«t 
trample  upon  the  blood  or  the  covenant,  as  if  it  were  a 
profane  thmg.  But  to  a  serious  considering[  soul,  one  thai 
nath  retnn^ed,  or  is  upon  his  return  to  God  in  Christ,  bow 
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firm  a  fotmdatioD  of  hope  is  this !  I  know  the  justice  of 
God,  (the  only  thing  I  had  to  dread,  as  that  con  Id  never  be 
reconciled  to  me,)  if  satisfied  if  I  retnrn,  and  shall  never 
iiave  any  qoarrel  with  me^  if  I  keep  on  in  the  prescribed 
vay  that  leads  to  life.  Saith  the  apostle,  "  Abiae  in  him, 
(that  is,  in  Christ,  who  is  the  great  reconciling  sacrifice,S 
that  when  he  shall  appear,  yon  may  have  confidence,  ana 
not  be  ashamed  at  his  coming,"  1  John  ii.  20.    But  then, 

2.  Consider  Christ  the  Mediator  of  this  covenant,  as 
living  in  ns,  as  well  as  dying  for  us.  He  gives  stabiU^  to 
this  covenant,  and  so  is  the  groand-work  ofour  hope,  as  he 
bath  been  pleased  to  unite  nimself  with  our  souls  and  take 
op  an  indwelling  and  abode  there.  "  That  Christ  may 
dwell  in  voor  hearts  by  faith,  that  you  being  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love,  may  comprehend  with  all  saints  the 
height,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  and  length ;  and  mav 
know  the  love  of  Christ,-  that  passeth  knowled^,''  Eph.  i. 
3, 17, 18y  19.  He  testifies  his  own  love  by  his  indwelling 
presence,  and  that  way  he  secures  vou,  that  the  covenant 
remains  stable  and  firm  between  God  and  you.  I  dwell 
in  yon,  to  keep  this  always  a  clear  and  indubitable  thing 
with  yon,  that  (Sod  is  yours  and  ^ou  are  his,  by  the  tenor 
of  his  own  covenant  And  again,  you  are  to  look  upon 
Christ  in  reference  to  this  covenant, 

3.  As  ascended,  and  having  entered  the  heavens  on  our 
behalf,  upon  our  account,  together  with  all  that  is  connect- 
ed therewith,  and  consequent  thereupon.  "  Who  shall  lay 
any  thingto  the  charge  of  Gk>d's  elect  1  It  is  ^h>d  that  jus- 
tifies. Who  is  he  that  condemneth  1  It  is  Christ  that  died ;. 
yea,  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  and  is  at  the  right  hand  of 
God ;  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us,''  Rom.  viii.  33, 
31.  "  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate  vrith  the  Fa- 
ther, Jesos  Christ  the  righteous,"  1  John  ii.  1.  So  he  is 
said  to  mediate  for  U5,  not  aft^r  the  law  of  a  carnal  com- 
mandment, but  after  thepower  of  an  endless  life,  Heb.  vii. 
18.  And  it  is  said,  "  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost 
ail  them  that  come  unto  Qod  by  him,  seeing  he  everliveth 
to  make  intercession  for  them."  Being  seated  and  en- 
throned in  glory,  with  that  very  design,  that  though  there 
may  be  many  offences  on  our  part  against  the  tenor  ofour 
covenant,  yet  they  shall  not  make  a  final  breach ;  but  that 
still  the  reraminff  soul  shall  find  mercy,  and  that  still  that 
mercy  shall  be  free.  "  Return,  ye  backsliding  children, 
for  I  am  married  to  you,  I  will  heal  youjr  backsliding,  ana 
receive  you  graciously,  and  love  you  freely,"  Jer.  lii.  12, 
14,  ^2.     I  might  add, 

4.  The  immediate  Agent  for  bringing  of  souls  into  this 
covenant  state,  and  continuing  them  thfere.  And  how  great 
a  ground  have  you  of  hope  from  thence ;  that  is,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  appointed  purposely  by  ofHce,  to  transact 
this  aflfair  with  souls ;  at  first  to  bring  them  into  covenant 
with  God  in  Christ,  and  then,  from  time  to  time,  to  con- 
firm their  standing,  and  preserve  them  in  the  covenant 
.stale.  This  is  that  to  which  he  is  appointed,  to  which  his 
very  office  leads  to;  that  which  we  nnd  him  concerned  to 
do,  not  occasionally,  not  on  the  by ,1t>nt  ex  ojjkio^.  A  grea ter 
groond  of  hope  cannot  be  conceived  than  this.  How 
intent  is^  God  upon  it,  that  his  covenant  with  souls  shall  be 
a  firm,  stable,  continual  thing  1 
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Rom.  viii.  24. 
We  are  saved  hy  hope. 


It  remaiiLs  now  to  show  you,  that  the  influence  which 
hope  bath  to  this  purpose,  it  is  not  merely  necessarv  to  a 
Christian's  better  progress  in  his  wav  and  course,  but  to 
his  progress  at  all,  to  any  progress  which  he  could  make 
in  such  a  coarse;  to  wit,  it  is  not  only  reqnisite  to  the 
heuer  being,  bat  to  the  being  itself,  of  continued  Christian- 
ity, so  that  without  hope,  there  would  ceftainlv  be  a  failure ; 
aod  Grod  who  hath  aosolutely  determined  tms  end,  (that 
nis  elect  shall  liold  out  through  the  whole  of  their  ccurse,) 
•  Piwebed  July  Mh.  1I9L 


hath  also  determined  this  means,  vizAhxX  he  will  preserve 
and  maintain  that  hope  in  them  throughout,  by  which  they 
shall  be  enabled  to  hold  out  to  the  end :  and  therefore  the 
certainty  of  the  necessity  of  the  influence  of  hope  to  that 
purpose,  is  what  we  have  now  to  make  out  to  you.  And  in 
order  thereunto,  we  need  but  to  consider  in  general,  1st. 
The  course  ofour  own  operations,  such  as  are  internal,  and 
wherein  our  spirits  within  us  do  exert  their  power  and 
vigour  dav  by  day.  And  then,  2dly,  to  consider  the 
^>ecial  and  most  natural  and  proper  work  of  hope.  If  we 
do  but  consider  our  own  nature,  and  mast  connatural  ope- 
rations ;  and  if  we  do  but  consider  the  nature  of  hope,  and 
what  its  special  and  connatural  work  is,  it  will  be  plain, 
that  such  a  continued  course  could  not  lie  held,  but  by  the 
influence  of  hope. 

1.  Let  us  reflect  updn  the  proper  connatural  operations 
of  our  own  spirits.  This  will  be  of  real  use  to  us,  not 
only  as  it  serves  the  present  purpose,  but  as  it  may  give 
us  a  clearer  and  noiore  distinct  notion  of  ourselves,  which 
we  do  need  to  have  our  minds  furnished  with.  There  are 
manjr  that  do  use  this  body,  (for  a  whole  life-time  that  they 
live  in  it,)  and  the  severid  parts  and  members  that  do  belong 
to  it,  they  do  their  proper  offices  with  them  day  by  day, 
and  yet  seldom,  or  ever,  allow  themselves  to  make  a  re- 
fledtion,  what  a  sort  of  creature  is  this  body  of  mine  1  and 
how,  and  by  what  means,  do  the  several  pans  of  it  serve 
for  those  several  purposes  for  which  I  use  them  daily? 
Anh)ng  all  those  that  do  use  the  body,  and  the  several  or- 
gans and  instruments  of  action  that  do  belong  to  it,  how 
seldom  do  the  most  that  do  so,  ever  take  notice  what  a 
sort  of  structure  this  is,  and  how  it  <:omes  to  be  framed  for 
such  uses  as  the  several  parts  of  it  serve  for !  That  argues 
a  great  deal  of  'stupiditv  among  us,  that  we  should  move 
our  hands,  and  feet,  and  eyes,  as  we  do  from  day  to  dav, 
and  never  consider  with  ourselves  how  these  come  to  be 
moving  things,  or  which  way,  or  hy  what  means,  they  are 
moved ;  as  to  think  of  the  many  instruments  of  this  body 
that  serve  the  purposes  of  motion,  with  what  curiosity  all 
those  muscles  are  contrived  and  framed,  without  which 
there  could  be  no  motion,  and  'which  if  there  were  not  such 
variety  of  them,  there  would  not  be  that  variety  of  motion 
that  we  find,  so  many  several  muscles,  no  less  than  six  be- 
longing^to  each  eye,  that  it  may  be  capable  of  moving  this 
way  and  that  way,  upward,  downward,  obliouely,  and 
transversely.  There  could  be  no  motion,  if  there  were 
not  such  instruments  lodged  and  placed  on  purpose  to  sub- 
serve this  end. 

And  as  little  do  the  most  consider  the  movements  of  their 
own  spirits,  of  their  inward  man;  what  kind  of  induce- 
ments they  are  that  the  mind  of  man  is  carried  by,  this 
way  and  that ;  how  it  is  enabled  to  form  designs  and  to 
contrive  methods  for  the  accomplishment  of  them,  and  to 
take  such  and  suph  courses  to  bring  them  about.  We  use 
these  noble  powers  and  faculties  every  day,  which  we 
never  consider,  never  contemplate.  If  we  did  allow  our- 
sehres  to  reflect  and  look  a  little  inward  upon  ourselves, 
especiallj^  upon  the  powers  of  our  own  minds  and  spirits, 
and  consider  how  they  come  to  be  engaged  in  action,  this 
way  and  that,  it  were  impossible  but  that  such  contempla- 
tion as  that  would  carry  op  our  souls  to  adore  their  own 
Father,  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  the  Father  of  lights :  He 
that  had  the  fai^hioning  of  the  spirit  of  man  within  him, 
and  who  doth  order  the  course  and  current  of  all  its  mo- 
tions, together  with  the  inducements  by  which  it  should 
be  made  capable  of  moving  this  way  and  that,  with  so 
singular  ana  profound  wisdom,  as  that,  if  we  did  but  more 
in  mis  respect  consider  ourselves,  we  could  not  but  more 
admire  him. 

But  thi3  is  plain  and  evident^  that  whether  yon  look 
upon  the  spirit  of  a  man  as  rational,  or  as  regenerate  and 
holy,  it  cannot  but  move  towards  an  end.  There  is  nothing 
that  a  man  doth  as  a  man,  no  human  action,  (as  such,)  but 
is  done  for  an  end.  And  there  is  no  end  that  any  can  pro- 
pose to  himself,  but  under  the  notion  of  attainable ;  and 
there  is  nothing  that  a  man  can  design  or  project  as  attain- 
able, but  it  must  be  also  inasmuch  as  it  is  attainable  and 
hopeful ;  hopefol,  inasmuch  as  hope  hath  reference  to 
that  which  is  good,  and  that  which  is  future ;  inasmuch 
as  that  which  one  proposeth  to  himself,  under  the  notion  of 
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an  end,  must  be  a  good.  That  which  is  apprehended  as 
an  evil,  we  avert,  we  shun,  we  fly  from  naturally,  bv  the 
nataral  constitution  of  our  own  souls ;  and  that  whicn  we 
apprehend  as  good,  we  pursue  and  press  towards  it.  Hope 
having  for  its  object  only  that  which  is  good,  and  that 
which  is  future,  a  distant  good  that  I  am  not  possessed  of 
yet.  It  is  impossible  I  can  propose  any  thing  to  myself  as 
my  end,  but  at  the  same  time,  when  I  make  it  my  end,  I 
make  it  the  object  of  my  hope :  and  while  I  am  pursaing 
it,  all  the  series  and  course  oi  the  actions  which  I  do  in 
the  pursuit  and  prosecution  of  ii,  I  do  continaaUy,  as  having 
mv  mind  all  along  in/lnenced  and  animated  by  the  hope 
of  attainiog  it ;  for  if  I  did  not  hope,  I  would  give  it  over, 
never  make  one  step  more  towards  it.  That  whereof  I 
simply  despair,  I  must  by  the  necessity  that  my  own  rea- 
son lays  upon  me,  (as  I  am  a  reasonable  creature,)  give  it 
over,  and  do  no  more^  towards  it. 

This  is  the  state  of  ihines  with  man  as  he  is  a  rcasonar 
ble  creature.  Liook  upon  his  soul  a^  it  is  rational ;  thus  it 
is  with  him ;  and  look  upon  it  as  regenerate  and  holy,  that 

rils  nobody's  intellectuals.  A  man  is  not  less  rational 
beine:  regenerate,  but  the  more ;  it  mends  his  intellect- 
uals. Them  that  were  before  foolish,  and  deceived,  and 
diisobedient,  and  serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures,  when 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the 
Iloly  Ghost,  they  are  (as  it  were)  new  made ;  now  they  re- 
cover their  understanding,  and  a  rectitude  of  mind  to  that 
degree,  that  they  now  act  more  like  men  than  ever  they 
did  before.  And  therefore,  whether  you  look  upon  the  soul 
of  man  as  rational,  or  as  regenerate,  the  influence  of  ^ope 
is  of  most  absolute  necessity  to  his  pursuing  any  end  or 
design  whatsoever.    But  then, 

2.  If  you  do  also  consider  the  nature  of  hope,  and  its 
most  proper  and  connatural  work,  to  wit,  to  bear  up  the 
soul  in  a  continual  conflict  with  the  difficulties  it  meets 
with,  or  is  liable  to  meet  with,  in  the  way  to  its  end. 
Therefore  (as  I  told  you  before)  as  the  objects  of  hope  is 
somewhat  good  and  future,  so  it  is  also  attended  with  dif- 
ficulty. So  moralists  usually  ^ve  the  notion  of  hope,  and 
add  tfiat  as  the  proper  distinction  of  it  from  merQ  desire ; 
for  the  object  of  desire  is  also  somewhat  good  and  future, 
appearing  to  be  £^opd  and  at  a  distance,  if  it  were  good, 
and  not  future,  it  would  be  the  object  of  delight  and  joy : 
that  is  the  exercise  of  the  soul  towards  a  present  good,  and 
wherewith  it  hath  actual:  union  already.  But  a  distant 
good,  both  that  which  is  apprehended  to  .be  in  itself  good 
and  desirable  and  good  for  mc,  and  which  is  at  a  distance, 
the  affection  that  the  soul  excrciseth  towards  it,  is  desire, 
unto  which  if  you  superadd  that  further  character  of  the 
object,  to  wit,  an  arduousness  and  difficulty  of  attaining 
the  thing  I  purpose  to  myself,  then  it  becomes  the  object 
of  hope.  It  is  the  proper  and  connatural  work  of  hope  to 
contend  with  difficulty  in  attaining,  or  in  the  way  towards 
the  attaining  that  good,  which  we  propose  to  ourselves  to 
enjoy. 

Therefore  now,  this  being  the  office  and  work  of  hope, 
lis  proper  and  specifying  work,  that  by  which  it  is  distin-o 
guished  from  mere  desire,  to  cope  and  contend  with  diffi- 
culties that  lie  in  the  way  of  attaining  my  end ;  the  many 
difficulties  that  do  fall  into  the  course  of  a  Christian,  do 
give  him  that  constant  exercise  through  the  whole  of  his 
course,  that  if  there  be  not  a  hope  maintained  in  him, 
proportionable  to  those  difficulties,  and  that 'may  enable 
Kim  to  keep  on  the  conflict  with  them,  the  whole  design  of 
Christianity  must  needs  be  laid  aside,  and  given  up.  It 
is  not  p6ssible,  that  according  to  the  c(Mistitution  of  the  hu- 
man nature,  (and  especially  taking  it  in  its  regenerate  state, 
which  makes  it  so  much  tne  more  reasonable  and  intelli- 
gent thing,  than  it  was  before,)  I  say,  it  is  impassible  it 
could  hold  on  that  course,  were  it  not  by  the  influence  of 
this  hope. 

And  that  leads  me  to  consider,  particularly,  the  many 
difficulties  that  occur  in  the  course  of  a  Christian,  which 
are  only  superable  by  that  principle  of  divine  hope  which 
God  hath  planted  in  him  for  this  very  purpose,  ^o  keep 
hfui  in  that  course  which  he  himself  hath  prescribed  to 
him,  and  which  leads  to  that  glorious,  bleised  end,  his  own 
salvation. 

I  shall  but  mention  to  you,  to  this  purpose,  some  of  the 
greater  and  more  observable  of  those  difficulties  which  a 


Christian's  hope  is  to  contend  with,  and  must  conquer  for 
him,  that  he  may  be  finally  saved.    As, 

D\gicuUf  I.  The  invisibility  of  those  ofagects,  about 
which  he  is  to  be  principally  exercised  through  the  whole 
of  his  course,  w  hen  this  is  the  state  of  one's  case,  that 
the  obiects  wherewith  we  must  have  most  of  all  to  do; 
and  wherein  the  sum  of  our  felicity  lies,  and  from  whence 
all  our  present  vigour  and  liveliness,  and  the  continued 
strength  of  our  souls  for  all  the  exercises  of  the  Christian 
life,  is  to  be  drawn  forth ;  when  they  are  all  thinss  that  lie 
quite  out  of  sight  with  us,  what  should  a  man  do  in  this 
case  if  it  were  not  for  hope  1  That  hope  which  has  a  pre- 
apprehension  of  such  things,  and  makes  a  representation 
of  them  to  me,  though  they  are  unseen  things.  Herein 
lies  the  peculiarity  and  glory  of  hope,  that  it  can  do  so. 
With  that  sort  of  objects  doth  its  chief  business  lie.  As 
in  the  remaining  part  of  this  verse,' "  We  are  saved  by 
hope ;  but  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope ;  for  what  a  man 
seeth,  why  doth  he  yet  liope  for  V*  If  there  were  not  such 
a  principle  and  power  in  a  Christian  as  hope,  referring  to 
things  unseen,  whereas  all  his  support,  ana  all  his  vigpur, 
and  the  liveliness  of  his  .spirit,  through  the  whole  of  his 
course,  must  be  derived  and  drawn  from  such  things, 
What  would  become  of  him,  if  he  had  not  that  principle  in 
him,  by  which  he  could  converse  with  things  mat  are  out 
of  sight  1 

You  have  been  formerly  told,  that  hope,  in  all  its  exer- 
cises with  reference  to  the  final  felicity  of  a  saint,  it 
grounds  upon  faith.  I  first  believe  the  divine  word^  and 
lat  word  Secomes  to  me  a  clear  and  vivid  representation 
of  all  things  whereby  the  soul  goes  forth,  in  all  the  powe.*- 
of  hope,  to  contend  forwards  -towards  them.  It  reaches 
forth  to  them  by  hope,  when  once  it  hath  believed  the  re- 
ality and  truth  of  them  by  faith.  And  so  you  come  to  have 
these  two  twisted  together.  Their  object  is  the  same,  and 
their  exercises  conjunct,  though  they  are  distinct.  *'  Faith 
is  the  substance  Tthe  hypostasis)  of  things  hoped  for,  and 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  Heb.  xi.  I. 
.  To  tell  a  Christian  that  hath  engaged  in  a  new  and  dis- 
tinct way  from  that  which  is  held  by  the  universality  of 
men  besides,  "You  are  now  launched  out  upon  a  peculiar 
bottom  of  your  own,  pray  what  are  the  thines  that  3'ou 
design  to  entertain  yourself  with  from  day  lo  day  through 
the  whole  of  your  course  1  Why,  they  are  things  (saith 
he)  that  lie  quite  above  this  sphere, — things  finite  out  of 
sisrht  to  you,  and  things  that  are  quite  out  of  sight  to  my- 
self, as  to  any  such  eye  as  is  common  to  me  and  toyou. 
But,  then,  how' will  you  come  at  these  things! — ^What 
pomme^rce  have  you  with  themi  Why,  I  have  that  hope 
within  me,.grotmded  upon  a  steadfast  belief  of  the  Divfne 
revelation  of  such  things  as  I  am  sure  cannot  deceive  me, 
by  which  my  view  of  these  is  as  clear  as  the  things  thai 
are  seen  are  clear  to  your  view.  And^  should  disdain  to 
havk  my  principal  cbn verse  with  them,  or  that  they  should 
be  the  chief  .object  of  the  exercise  of  this  soul  of  mine, 
now  by  Divine  grace  renewed,  filled  with  new  light,  and 
with  new  inclinations,  if  they  were  not  things  of  that  pe- 
culiar and  distinct  kind  that  they  are  of,  that  is,  invisi- 
ble. If  they  were  things  that  could  be  seen ;  if  they  were 
things  that  lay  obvious  to  the  notice  of  so  mean  a  principle 
as  your  sense  is,  they  would  be  too  ba.se  things  for  me,  I 
could  not  tell  how  to  warrant  myself,  to  justify  myself;  1 
could  not  answer  it  to  myself,  much  less  to  him  that  hath 
given  me  the  new  law  that  I  am  to  be  governed  by,  if  I 
should  longer  confine  myself  to  so  mean  things :  but  be- 
cause they  are  things  not  to  be  seen,  ouiie  out  of  sisrht, 
therefore  doth  my  soul  choose  that  noble  employment,  to 
be  taken  up  about  these  things  peculiarly  from  day  to  day. 
If  they  were  not  so  high  as  to  oe  quite  out  of  sight,  they 
were  too  low  and  too  mean  for  me."  So  saith  the  renew- 
ed soul. 

But  here  is  a  difficulty  not  superable  by  any  thing  but 
a  divine  hope;  that  the  best  of  tne  things  which  the  soul 
is  to  be  conversant  about,  and  taken  up  with  every  day, 
lie  quite  out  of  sight;  what  could  we  do  in  such  a  case,  it 
it  were  not  for  sucfh  a  hope  as  can  see,  and  discern,  and 
anticipate,  and  give  a  preventive  enjoyment  of  things  that 
cannot  be  seenl    And, 

Difficulty  2.  The  suitableness  and  gratefulness  of  things 
of  sense,  of  sensible  things,  is  another  great  difficulty,  that 
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oar  hope  is  continually  to  conflict  with,  and  to  carry  the 
Christian  over.  Things  that  are  more  suitable  to  an  ani- 
mal life  and  the  sensible  nature;  they  are  things  that  lie 
under  viev  continaally;  thejr  are  present  and  obvious; 
they  are  pleasing  and  entertaining  to  the  sensitive  nature 
that  we  carry  about  with  us.  And  yet  the  soul  must  be 
under  continual  restraint  as  to  whatsoever  complacential 
relishes  it  can  ever  take  in  such  thines.  Here  lies  the  dif- 
ficulty ;  here  are  thin^  suitable  aDd  pleasing  to  sense,  to 
flesh  and  blood ;  and  in  reference  to  these  thmgs  the  soul 
can  exert  no  desire,  no  delight ;  can  take  no  grateAil  com- 
placency in  them,  bat  is  under  continual  restraint.  The 
regenerate  soul  cannot  wallow  in  sensual  pleasures;  it 
may  not  do  so;  it  hath  a  law  laid  upon  it,  and  a  law  put 
into  it,  by  which  it  finds  itself  to  be  under  a  prohibition. 
And  therefore  is  this  sort  of  men  a  wonder  to  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  they  think  it  stranee  they  do  not  run  with  them 
*'  into  the  same  excess  of  riot,^'  1  Pet.  iv.  4.  They  cannot 
allow  themselves  to  be  sensual  with  the  fleshly,  worldly 
with  th«  worldly,  covetous  with  the  covetous.  If  they  do, 
they  call  their  own  state  and  standing  in  Christ  under 
dreadful  suspicions.  If  they  can  be  ambitious,  and  covet- 
ous, and  volupmous,  men  grossly  voluptuous,  they  draw 
their  state  into  question.  But  what  is  it  that  restrains 
them,  and  composes  them  to  a  holy  kind  of  severitv  in  this 
respect,  but  the  power  of  divine  hope  1  "  GKrd  up  tne  loins 
of  your  minds,  be  sober,  and  hone  to  the  end,"  1  Pet.  i.  13. 
Here  appears  the  necessary  influence  of  this  hope  to  pre- 
serve a  just  restraint  on  the  soul  through  the  whole  of  our 
coarse,  while  oar  way  lies  amidst  so  many  sensible  things, 
that  are  so  entertaining  and  tempting  to  our  natures.  We 
are  to  "  live  sobeily,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world,  looking  for  the  blesded  hope,  and  the  glorious  ap- 
pearing of  the  great  God,  and  our  Savipur  Jesus  Christ," 
Tit.  ii.  11.13.  " 

It  must  be  considered,  that  regeneration  and  the  partici- 
pation of  the  new  nature  (as  I  have  told  you  before)  did 
not  spoil  anv  man's  reason,  nor  his  intellectuals;  so,  nor 
doth  it  spoil  his  sensitive  faculties  neither.  Such  a  one 
you  most  understand  still  to  have  as  gdod  tenses  as  other 
men  have,  and  senses  as  apt  to  entertain  and  please  them- 
selves, on  proper  suitable  objects,  as  other  men.  Do  you 
think  they  cannot  taste  the  relisnes  of  meats  and  drinks, 
OS  well  as  others  can,  or  what  else  may  be  pleasing  and 
grateful  to  the  bodily  sense  1  But  thev  may  not,  they  are 
under  a  restraint ;  they  must  converse  sbvly  and  cautiously, 
and  with  great  circumspection,  with  all  such  kind  of  ob- 
jects. And  what  doth  enable  them  to  do  so  1  They  are 
enabled  to  be  sober,  because  they  "  hope  continually," — 
hope  on  to  the  end  "  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought 
unto  them  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ;"  and  their 
**  looking  for  the  blessed  hope  and  glorious  appearing  of 
the  great  Qod,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  And  in  the 
power  of  that  hope  they  live,  not  only  righteously  and 
godly,  but  soberly,  in  this  present  world. 

Though  that  is  an  argument,  indeed^  of  the  general  lan- 
^or  of  Christianity  at  this  day,  and  particularly  of  Chris- 
tian hope,  that  greater  latitudes  are  commonly  taken 
among  those  that  profess  religion,  in  these  our  days,  than 
have  been  heretofore.  And  it  is  sad  to  think  it  should  be 
?K>  as  to  meats  and  drinlcs^  and  apparel,  and  whatsoever 
borders  upon  luxury.  Truly  reformed  Christendom  is 
not  itself;  England  is  not  itself;  London  is  not  itself;  the 
families  of  persons  professing  godliness  are  not  what  they 
were  in  these  respects.  And  certain  it  is,  by  how  much 
more  sensual  incliaation  doth  prevail.  Christian  hope  doth 
proportionably  so  much  the  more  languish.    And, 

IHJ/ifuUv  3.  Another  difficulty,  that  the  hope  of  a 
Christian  has  to  contend  with,  is  his  foregoing,  all  that  he 
hath  in  this  world  for  Christ's  sake,  whensoever  he  is 
thereunto  called,  by  the  concurrence  of  Christian  precepts 
with  present  providences.  When  those  so  state  his  case 
to  him,  as  that  it  comes  to  this  present  posture;  things 
fttand  thus  with  him,  aod  towards  hiuL  as  they  lie  under 
h  is  present  view  in  such  a  juncture.  "  I  must  now  disobey 
Christ,  or  I  must  lose  and  forego  what  is  most  desirable 
and  delectable  to  me  in  this  world,  it  may  be,  this  very 
life  itself.  So  hath  the  Divine  rule,  and  the  Divine  pro- 
vidence, taken  together,  staled  my  case,  as  to  bring  matters 
to  this  pinch,  this  necessity.    I  must  forsake  all,  abandon 


whatsoever  is  most  pleasing  to  me  in  all  this  world,  even 
life  itself,  if  that  be  required  and  called  for  upon  the  same 
terms." 

There  is  a  mighty  difficulty  in  this  case  upon  persons 
that  dwell  in  human  flesh,  and  that  have  faculties  about 
them  which  do  contemper  and  suit  them  to  this  sensible 
world  in  which  they  live.  They  have  not  only  the  diffi- 
culty upon  them,  that,  while  they  enjoy  such  things  they 
must  enjoy  them  under  a  restraint ;  (as  you  heard  l^fore;) 
but  whensoever  they  are  called  for,  they  must  part  with 
them  without  regret ;  willingly  part  with,  and  forego  all. 
They  cannot  enioy  them,  but  under  restraint ;  and  they 
must  part  with  them,  and  that  without  regret,  if  they  be 
called  for.  As  it  is  not  more  the  commendation  than  it 
was  the  duty  of  those  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks :  "  They 
took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,"  Bfeb.  x.  34.  And 
why  did  they  sol  They  did  it  in  the  power  of  this  same 
Christian  hope,  as  knowing  they  had  in  heaven  "a  better 
and  more  enduring  substance."  It  was  the  hope  of  that 
which  made  them  willingly  part  with,  and  forego,  all  that 
they  had  and  enjoyed  here. 

And  this  is  the  tenor  of  the  Christian  law  that  lies  upon 
them,  as  you  have  it  from  the  mouth  of  our  blessed  Lord 
himself:  ''If  any  man  doth  not  forsake  all  that  he  hath, 
he  cannot  be  my  disciple';"  (Luke  xiv.  33.)  he  cannot  be  a 
Christian,  unless  {su]^sUis  sujmmendis)  supposing  such 
thin^  as  may  be  supposed,  he  doth  forsake  all,  when  the 
particular  juncture  nappens ;  he  doth  now  discover  that 
ne  halb  not  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him,  if  he  be  not  con- 
tent to  forsake  all  for  my  sake.  But  it  is  a  Christian  hope 
that  enables  him  to  do  so;  because  that  hope  possesseth 
him  with  a  persuasion  that  he  shall  gain  by  it  more  than 
all  he  loseth.  "  We  have  forsaken  all  and  followed  thee," 
say  the  disciples  unto  Christ;  and  you  shall  be  no  losers, 
.saith  he  to  them.  Take  but  my  word,  and  you  will  have 
ground  enough  for  that  hope,  that  it  shall  not  turn  to  your 
final  loss.  None  that  forsake  houses,  or  lands,  or  father, 
or  mother,  or  brother,  or  sister,  for  my  sake,  and  for  the 
Gk)spel,  but  shall  have  in  this  world  a  hundred-fold,  and 
Hereafter  eternal  life.  And  it  is  the  hope  of  this  that 
makes  a  Christian  willing  to  say.  Then  I  can  be  content 
to  let  all  go ;  aye,  even  let  all  go ;  he  halh  not  deceived 
me  that  hath  told  me,  and  he  will  hever  deceive  me  that 
hath  told  me,  that  I  shall  not  be  a  final  loser  by  it  at  length. 
And, 

DifieuUy  4.  There  is  this  further  difficulty  in  it,  that 
he  must,  in  some  cases,  not  only  lose  all  that  be  enjoys,  but 
he  must  sufler  all  that  it  can  be  in  the  power  of  men  to  in- 
flict, ;Bis*to  positive  miseries  and  evils,  that  are  of  the  great- 
est pun^ncy  unto  the  flesh  and  the  sense  that  we  carry 
about  with  us.  All  mu^  be  willingly  undergone  that  is 
evil  to  our  flesh,  as  all  must  be  forgone  that  is  eood  and 
grateful  to  it.  And  w)iat  shall  enable  any  to  do  00,  but 
Uiepower  of  this  hope? 

How  full  is  the  Scripture  and  history  of  these  instances! 
As  full  as  it  is  of  instances  of  the  continual  persecutions 
of  Christians  and  Christianity  itself,  from  age  to  age,  ever 
since  there  came  to  be  any  such  thing  obtaining  in  the 
world.  And  it  is  proportionably  full  of  instances  of  the 
power  of  this  hone,  carrying  them  whose  hearts  it  did  ani- 
mate, through  wnatsoever  difficulties  they  had  to  encoun- 
ter in  this  case.  That  '*  cloud  of  witnesses,"  (which  the 
apostle  sets  before  our  eyes  in  that  11th  chapter  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  that  we  referred  to  but  now,)  so  he  calls 
those  many  witnesses,  a  cloud,  a  mighty  cloud  of  such 
witnesses,  all  testifying  to  this  one  thing,  to  wit,  to  the 
power  of  that  faith,  and  consequently  to  that  hope,  by 
which  these  mentioned  were  carried  through  such  sufler- 
ings,  calumnies,  as  there  you  read  of:  "  They  were  tempted, 
they  were  slain  with  the  sword,  they  were  sawn  asunder, 
they  ^wandered  up  and  down  in  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins, 
being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented ;"  men  *'  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  Worthy."  And  amidst  all  these  things  they 
despised  deliverance.  And  why  1  Because  they  hoped  for 
"a  netter  resurrectipn."  It  was  that  faith  which  carried 
them  through  all,  which  is  described  at  the  first  versfe,  to 
be' "  the  sn^tance  of  the  things  not  seen,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  things  hoped  for,"  Heb.  xi.  1.  The  great  things  we 
hope  for  are  made  substantial  to  u.s ;  we  have  that  clear 
and  substantiating  representation  of  them  before  our  eyes. 
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And  therefore,  how  man^  thousand  deaths  can  we  go 
through  by  the  power  of  this  hope ; — ^Ihat  hope  itself  being 
upheld  and  maintained  all  along  by  an  immediate  Divine 
power ! 

And  therefore  is  it  that  we  read  of  such  joy,  and  triumph, 
and  exultation,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  sufferings,  which 
it  was  possible  for  human  wit  to  invent,  and  human  power 
to  execute.  It  was  not  yet  more  than  what  they  have  been 
enabled  to  bear,  and  bear  with  a  great  deal  of  triumph 
many  limes ;  .so  as  that  it  appeared  that  they  had  all  under 
their  feet ;  they  could  trample  upon  dangers  and  deaths, 
and  were  superior  to  them;  they  could  not  fasten  upon 
them,  they  could  take  no  hold  of  their  .spirits.  If  one 
should  lead  you  through  the  sufferings  of  Christians  in  the 
ten  persecutions  by  pagans ;  their  sufferings  afterward  by 
the  Arians,  who  were  not  less  bloody  and  cruel  than  the 
former ;  their  sufferings  more  lately  by  the  papists,  which 
after  followed,  from  age  to  age,  for  twelve  hundred  years 
together;  sufferings  in  this  kind  in  this  lai^d,  and  suffer- 
ings in  several  adjoining  countries.  How  numerous  in- 
stances have  we  of  the  power  of  )his  hope  in  carrying  the 
poor  sufferers  through,  so  as  that  not  only  have  they  not 
been  removed  from  their  Christian. profession  by  all  that 
they  have  suffered  and  endured ;  but  not  from  their  alacrity 
and  cheerfulness  of  spirit:  yea,  that  hath  not  only  con- 
tinued, but  increased,  and  grown,  higher,  more  and  more 
vigorous  and  glorious  in  them,  by  how  much  the  more 
the  approaches  of  trouble  and  danger  were  nearer.  The 
speccnes  that  have  been  uttered  by  many  of  them,  even  in 
the  midst  of  their  sufferings,  have  shown  a  triumphant 
glorying  joy  in  their  hearts,  which  is  the  coillinual  issue  of 
this  hope:  "We  rejoice  in  hope  of  ihe  glory  of  God ;"  and 
thereupon  "  we  glory  in  tribulation,"  Rom.  v.  3,  4.  They 
gloried  in  tribulation,  because  they  di^  rejoice  in  hope  of 
the  divine  glory. 

And  therefore  have  they  been  enabled  to  brow-beat  their 
enemies,  their  tormentors,  the  executioners  of  all  those 
tragical  things  upon  them  which  they  suffered :.  as  when 
one  should  be  able  to  tell  the  tyrant,  after  he' had  received 
so  many  wounds  in  his  body,  I  thank  thee,  (oh  tyrant,)  that 
thou  hast  made  me  so  many  mouths  wherewith  to  preach 
Christ ;  for  I  take  every  wound  thou  hast  given  me  to  be 
a  new  mouth  wherewith  to  utter  the  divine  praises,  and 
wherewith  to  preach  and  magnify  my  Redeemer.  With 
multitudes  of  instances  that  one  might  give  of  the  like 
kind ;  which  show  that  the  hope  that  lived  in  their  souls, 
whilst  they  were  even  dying,  did  not  only  keep  them  from 
denying  Christ, — did  not  only  maintain  religion,  and  keep 
that  alive  in  them ;  but  made  it  triumph  in  a  high  degree 
of  liveliness,  vigour,  and  joy,  that  showed  itself  more  ex- 
alted amidst  those  exercises,  than  when  there  were  no 
trials,  no  danger  in  view.    And  again, 

DifficuUtf  5.  The  many  temptations  and  buffetings  in 
their  spirits,  which  Christians  do  more  ordinarily  expe- 
rience in  their  course  through  the  world.  Nothihg  could 
carry  through  the  v'exation  of  this,  (which  cometh  nearer, 
a  great  deal  neardr,  than  what  men  can  do  when  they  onlv 
torture  the  outward  man,)  but  only  this  hope;  "  God  shall, 
bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly."  Though  we  h% 
vexed  with  his  suggestions,  and  very  vexatious  ones  some- 
times they  are,  when  blasphemous  thoughts  are  injected 
and  cast  in ;  there  is  an  endeavour  to  fence  against  them, 
but  they  cannot  keep  them  off;  the  tempter  indeed  cannot 
make  the  soul  close  or  comply  with  the  design  of  his  tempta- 
tions, but  he  doth  vex  by  tempting;  and  that  temptation 
cannot  but  be  vexing,  when  the  soul  is  solicUed  to  think 
all  the  evil  thoughts  that  the  wicked  one  can  be  author  or 
parent  of  to  hipi,  concemingtJod,  and  Christ,  and  religion, 
and  many  false  ones  concerning  himself.  All  the  con- 
tinual vexing  tenjptations  that  the  souf  is  followed  with 
from  day  to  day,  it  is  onfy  the  hope  of  final  victory  that 
carries  it  through.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  so  always ;  1  hope 
God  will  give  me  a  complete  victory  at  last ;  he  will  bruise 
Satan  under  my  feet  ere  long.    And, 

Difficulty  6.  The  complication  of  bodily  and  spiritual 
distempers  together,  so  incident  even  to  the  generality  of 
Christians ;  a  great  deal  of  lassitude  and  duln^ss  upon 
the  outward  man ;  the  prevalence  of  melancholy  fumes 
and  vapours,  which  fall  in  with  a  dark  mind  and  dead 
heart;  and  for  those  continual  outcries   "Oh,  wretched 


man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death!"  Rom.  vii.  24.  It  is  only  delivernnce  in  hope  that 
carries  through  all  this  difficulty ;  "  Tlianksbe  to  GtKi,  who 
haih  given  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
1  Cor.  XV.  57.  I  have  conquest  and  victory  in  Christ,  that 
.hath  loved  me ;  I  am  many  times  id  myself  overcome,  but 
in  him  many  times  I  do  overcome,  and  bhall  Unally  over- 
copie.    And,  , 

DiJUiUly  7.  Divine  desertions ;  when  all  these  happen 
to  meet  together  upon  a  poor  creature,  and  Gud  is  with- 
drawn over  and  besides, — what  a  difficulty  is  here!  The 
withdrawing  of  such  a  presence  as  even  that  wicked  Saul 
was  capable  of,  how  distressing  was  it  to  him  wheu  he  was 
sensible  of  it !  There  was  a  presence  of  God,  wheienf  be 
had  experience  ;  but  far  beneath  the  excellency  and  delec- 
tableness  of  that  gracious  divine  presence  that  he  affords 
to  his  own,  those  that  are  peculiar  to  him;  yet  when  Saul 
had  lost  ihat  more  exterior  divine  presence,  saiih  he  lo 
Samuel,  (when  he  had  procured  him  to  be  raised  from  the 
dead,  as  that  text-doth  please  to  express,)  "  I  am  greatly 
distressed;  the  Philie«tines  make  war  upon  me,  and  Gud  k> 
departed  from  me,*^  1  Sam.  xxviii.  15. 

And  it  is  so  with  a  poor  Christian ;  many  times  men  are 
let  loose  upon  him ;  ih6  devil  is  let  loose  upon  him ;  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  distemperalure  and  deadn&<s  within;  and 
at  the  same  time  God  is  gone  and  withdrawn  fiom  hiui; 
in  his  sense  and  apprehension  gone;  to  appearance  gooc. 
And  in  that  case,  as  to  actual  comfort,  idnu  est  esse  d  op- 
parere ;  idem  ruyii  esse^  et  non  apparere ;  to  seem  and  to  be, 
as  to  oomfort  in  such  a  case.  Here  is  nothing  to  bear  up 
now  but  hope.  I  hope  all  this  darkness  will  be  over;  all 
these  clouds  will  vanish  and  flee  away ;  "  I  will  hope  in 
Grod,  that  I  shall  yet  praise  him ;  for  he  is  the  health  of  my 
countenarce,  and  tny  God; — why  art  thou  cast  down, U 
my  soul?  Trust  in  GJod,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him,"  (Psalm 
xlii.  and  xliii.)  I  shall  yet  see  a  morning  after  so  Mack 
and  tempestuous  a  night.    And, 

DiffUvUy  8.    The  wearisomeness  of  duly  and  exercises 
of  religion,  in  the' midst  of. all  this,  is  yet  a  further  diiii- 
cnlly  to  a  poor  a.wakened  soul.    That  is,  he  finds  this  lo 
be  the  state  of  his  case,  that,  in  all  the  mentioned  respects, 
let  it  be  as  ill  with  him  as  it  can  be  supposed,  yet  he  must 
not  thru  aside  from  following  the  Lord.    I  am  in  the  way 
wherein  I  mUst  persist ;  I  must  pray  still,  and  hear  still, 
and  approach  his  table  still.    To  go  on  in  such  a  coan« 
of  duly  as  this,  when  the  mind  is  dark,  and  (he  heart  in 
dead,  and  there  is  a  great  weight  and  pressure  lying  opon 
the  soul,  and  God  is  withdrawn,  and  I  come  to  one  duty 
after  another,  and  one  ordinance  after  another,  and  get 
nothing;  this  is  hard  and  heavy  work ;  still  to  be  (qs  the 
case  is  represented  with  the  disciples)  fishing  all  the  night, 
and  nothing  taken.    Now  it  is  nothing  but  hope  ib&t  can 
support  and  bear  up  in  this  case;  this  is  the  way  of  the 
Lord  in  which  I  am,  and  this  way  I'hope  will  have  a  good 
end.  .  Though  I  walk  heavily,  and  the  chariot  wheels 
.seem  to  be  taken  off;  though  my  soul  is  not  the  chariot  oi  ' 
a  willing  people,  as  sometimes  it  hath  been ;  yet  I  most 
hold  on  my  course;  I  must  persist  in  it.     There  is  thai  in 
him  all  this  while,  that  will  not  let  him  desist,  will  not  let 
him  give  over ;  no,  by  no  means :  he  hath  that  sense  of 
duty,  that  conscience  towards  God,  that  light  concernin;; 
the  equity  and  reasonableness  of  the  thing,  that  keeps  him 
to  it.    Grod  must  have  his  homage,  however  it  is  wiih  me, 
whether  it  be  better  or  worse ;  I  must  not  defraud  God ;  I 
must  do  such  and  such  acts,  as  acts  of  duty  and  obedience 
to  the  Lord  of  my  life  and  bein^,  whatever  becomes  of  me. 
He  hath  a  secret  hope,' that  all  will  issue  well ;  and  ther^ 
fore  holds  on  in  his  course.    Fear  will  not  let  him  go  back; 
and  hope  draws  him  forward;  for  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  asserting  the  necessity  of  the  one  of  these  is  a 
diminution  of,  or  detraction  from,  the  necesisary  influence 
of  the  other.    We  need  all  God^s  means  and  methods  to 
help  and  urge  as  on  in'  our  way  and  course.    And  I  might 
add  to  all  this, 

fHfficuUy  9.  The  continual  view  of  prevailing  wicked- 
ness; a  most  afflicting  and  discouraging  thing!  When  & 
Christian's  way  towards  the  end  Gtod  hath  set  in  view  be- 
fore him  lies  m  a  world  overrun  with  wickedness,  and 
wherein  they  that  curse  God  are  secure :  he  can  mm  his 
eye  no  way  but  he  sees  a  world  full  of  atheism,  iViU  of  in- 
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fidelity,  foil  of  contempt  of  Qod,  and  fall  of  rebellion 
against  him.  I  hope  (saith  he)  truth,  and  righteousness, 
and  religion,  and  the  love  aod  fear  of  God,  will  triumph 
over  all  this  at  last.  And  because  he  so  hopes,  he  persists 
tnd  goes  on  in  his  veil-chosen  way.  And  in  the  last 
place,  which  I  will  close  With, 

DificfuUy  10.  The  slow  progress  of  the  Christian  inte- 
rest, and  the  diffusion  pf  the  knowledge  of  Christ  in  the 
world  \  a  most  afflictive  discouraging  thin^  to  all  that  are 
lovers  of  "  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity."  Indeed,  it 
is  that  which  would  have  a  more  particular  aspect  upon 
the  condition  of  the  faithful  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  see 
that  the  most  part  of  their  labours  is  labour  in  vain. 

And  you  know  how  far  the  temptation  as  to  this  hath 
prevailed ;  I  said,  I  will  speak  no  more  in  his  name,  (saith 
the  prophet,)  "  but  thy  word  was  as  fire  in  my  bones,"  (Jer. 
XX.  9.)  chat  was  not  to  be  restrained.  It  is  a  verv  uncoih- 
fortable  thing  to  labour  in  this  kind,  with  the  souls  of  men, 
which  we  apply  ourselves  to  as  reasonable,  as  intelligent, 
as  capable  ot  understanding  us,  and  understanding  the 
value  of  souls,  and  the  differences  of  time  and  eternity,  of 
present  and  everlasting  things ;  to  deal  with  such  upon 
agreed  principles  between  them  and  us ;  so  as  that  tney 
say,  whatsoever  we  speak  to  them  in  the  name  of  thelA>rd, 
i:  is  all  true.  They  grant  as  much  as  we  would  have  them 
grant,  and  acknowledge  whatsoever,  as  to  every  thing  we 
propound  to  them,  especially  in  the  greatest  and  mast  im- 
|}onaat  things,  which  are  also  things  of  the  greatest  evi- 
ttcuce  and  clearness^ so  a^  to  force  an  apknowledgment ; 
and  so  as  that,  when  we  deal  with  men  about  these  things, 
(as  you  heard  from  that  scriplure  lately,)  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  commend  ourselves  to  the'conscie^ces  of  men 
in  the  sight  of  God.  We  appeal  to  you,  whether  these 
things  be  not  true  tluit  we  Say  to  you,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  yea  or  no.  And  they  are  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  so.  It  is  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  world  to'come ; 
that  there  is  a  siate  of  retribution  ;  that  there  is  a  judg- 
ment day,  when  men  are  to  receive  "  the  things  done  m 
the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil ;"  and  wherein 
only  a  spiritual  holy  life,  begun  here  jn  this  world,  will 
end  in  eternal  life ;  and  prevailing  wickedness,  continued 
in,  will  end  in  eternal  death. 

These  things  we  represent  and  lay  before  men  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  ana  they  say  it  is  all  true.  Andyet  they 
are  the  same  men.  Nan  persttadebis  etiamsi  persuaseris ; 
though  we  have  convinced  men,  we  have  not  conquered 
them ;  we  have  persuaded,  and  all  signifies  nothing;  and 
it  is  because  they  have  no  hope.  It  is  an  observable  ex- 
pressiott,  that,  in  the  18th  of  Jeremiah,  (I  have  formerly 
tuld  you  of  another  like  it,  chap,  ii.25.  and  il  is  worth  oui' 
noiice,)  "  Return  ye,  now,  evety  on^  from  his  evil  ways, 
and  make  your  ways  and  your  doings  good,"  Jer.  xviii.  11, 
1*2.  So  God  bespeaks  them  by  the  prophet,  or  the  prophet 
bespeaiof  them  in  the  name  or  GKxl :  '*  But  they  said  there 
is  no  hope,  but  we  will  walk  after  our  own  devices,  and 
will  every  one  do.  the  imagination  of  his  evil  heart."  Be- 
cause there  is  no  hope;  we  have  no  hope  that  ever  we 
shall  be  able  to  alter  our  course,  or  that  ever  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  good  of  it  in  an  attempt  of  reformation ;  and 
therefore,  we  will  go  on  as  we  have  done. 

Truly  then,  this  is  the  sense  and  posture  of  them  that 
we  have  (o  deal  with  in  the  name  or  the  Lord;  they  yill 
not  turn,  because  there  is  no  hope ;  the  case  would  be* the 
same  with  us  now,  who  so  deal  with  men ;  that  is,  we 
should  give  over  treating  with  them  if  we  had  no  hope ; 
we  would  speak  to  them  no  more  in  that  name,  nor  open 
a  Bible  in  our  solemi^  assemblies,  if  we  had  no  hope ;  but, 
because  we  have  this  hope,  we  use  ereat  freedom  ol  speech, 
we  hope  we  shall  prevail  at  length ;  and  we  hope,  how- 
ever, that  our  blessed  Lord  Jeeus  shall  have  a  glorious 
\ku\j  out  of  this  world  before  he  hath  done ;  a  glorious 
commmoicy,  that  shall  be  associated  to  "  the  general  as- 
sembly and  church  of  the  first-bom,  written  in  heaven ; 
tne  lonnmerable  company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just 
jAen  made  perfect;"  whether  men  we  speak  to  now  in  his 
name  do  hear  or  forbear,  he  shall  have  a  glorious  as.sem- 
hW  above.  "  He  will  be  glorified  in  all  them  that  believe," 
becAiise  the  Gospel  tcstimonv  was  received.  That  will  be 
a  iriumphant  day ;  and  our  hope  of  bearing  a  share  and 
•  Preaehcd  July  ISUh  im. 


part  in  the  triumphs  of  that  day  carries  us  through ;  and 
we  go  on,  notwithstanding  this  ^rcat  difilculty ;  a  princi- 
pal difficulty  it  is  to  us.  But  it  is  a  common  difficulty  to 
''all  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  insincerity;"  ac- 
cording as  it  is  the  common  desire  to  hare  the  Christian 
religion,  in  the  power,  life,  and  vigour  of  it,  spread;  and 
that  more  souls  may  be  proselyted  and  brought  in :  all  that 
love  Christ,  and  all  that  love  the  souls  of  men,  cannot  but 
have  this  desire ;  aj;id  :accordingIy  the  difficulty  and  trou- 
ble is  great  that  they  have  continually  to  conflict  with,  that 
so  little  is  done  in  this  case,  and  that  they  see  so  liule 
done  in  their  day.  But  the  hope  of  a  glorious  issue  must 
carry  you  through  all  these  difficulties.  This  will  have  a 
glorious  end  at  last. 
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Rom.  viii.  34. 
We  are  saved  by  hope 

Wb  have  insisted  largely  in  opening  to  you  the  great 
important  truth  contained  in  these  words;  and  now,  our 
yet  remaining  business,  is  to  make  some  use  of  it,  which 
will  be. 

Vie  1.  In  divers  instructive  inferences  that  this  truth 
will  afford  us.    As, 

Inference  1,  If  we  are  saved  by  hope,  then  we  are  lost 
by  despair ;  no  inference  can  be  more  plain* 

If  the  souls  of  men  are  to  be  saved  oy  hope,  they  are 
liable  to  be  lost  by  despair  And  it  hath  been  my  grep,t 
design,  from  this  and  some  other  texts,  to  do  what  in  me 
should  lie  to  keep  you  from  that  horrid  gulf.  But  I  must 
in  faithfulness  teU  yon,  that  there  is,  as  to  this,  most  dan- 
ger where  there  is  least  apprehension  or  suspicion  of  it. 
There  is  a  raging  despair,  and  there  is  a  silent  dead  de- 
spair. This  latter  is  the  fullest  of  danger,  according  as  it 
is  less  obvious  qnto  observation,  and  lies  as  a  mortal  dis- 
ease in  wrapping'  the  hearts  of  them  who  su^ipcct  nothing 
less  than  that  they  shoi\ld  be  despairing  creatures.  But 
when  we  are  told  that  w^  are  saved  by  hope,  it  cannot  be 
understood  by  any  hope  whatsoever ;  for  there  is  a  hope 
that  will  undo,  that  will  d&stroy;  an(^  so  you  may,  ere 
lon|f,  have  opportunity  to  know  too,  that  there  is  a  despair 
which  is  as  necessary,  as  there  is  a  hope  that  is  mortal 
and  dei(tructive ;  but  there  is  with  all  a  deadly  despair, 
that  kills  and  destroys  when  it  is  never  felt. 

When  wc  say  we  are  saved  by  hope,  it  must  be  meant 

'  the  truly  Chrifttian  hope ;  that  hope  that  is  vital,  lively ; 

e  terminns  productus  in  regeneration  :  "  Blessed  be  the 
Grod  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which,  accord- 
ing to  l^s  abundant.mercy,  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a 
lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  iVom  the 
dead,"  1  Pet.  i.  3.  We  are  begotten  to  a  lively  hope,  a 
hope  that  lives.  The  want  of  this  hope  is  the  despair  I 
m^an ;  ah^  it  would  not  be  despair  in  every  subject ;  but 
in  such  a  subject  as  is  capable  of  that  hope,  and  where* 
thau  hope  ought  to  be,  it  is  despair.  As  the  want  of  life  is 
death  in  a  man,  but  not  in  a  stone  (  when  there  is  not  a 
lively  hope  terminating  upon  God,  and  upon  a  blessed 
eternity,  and  an  unseen  glory ;  when  there  is  not  such  a 
hope,  where  that  hope  hath  not  its  proper  place,  there  lies 
and  lurks  this  deadly  despair,  fi^mcnncj  of  hope  towards 
Grod  and  the  blessedness  of  the  other  state,  where  it  oiight 
to  be,  and  which  indeed  doth  carry  much  of  the  essence 
in  ir  (as  we  shall  have  farther  occasion  to  n'ote)  of  the  new 
creature ;  and  it  is  the  very  perfection  of  human  nature 
itself;  to  wit,  to  have  a  soul  directed  towards  God  by  the 
power  of  a  vital  hope,  continually  expecting  felicity  and 
blessedness  from  him ;  I  say,  the  vacancy  of  it  is  despair. 
But  that  perfection  of  our  nature,  regeneration  brings  in 
and  supplies.-  "  We  are  begotten  again  to  a  lively  hope ;" 
as  the  uegeneration.  defompty,  and'depravcdness  of  human 
nature  expels  and  beeps  it  out.  But  it  so  much  belongs 
to  a  man  as  a  man,  that,  as  Philo  Judseus  (who  speaks  but 
as  such  a  on6)  doth  filly  enough  sav,  Hope  in  God  is  so 
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much  of  human  natare,  that  he  is  anworthy  to  be  called  a 
man  that  is  destitute  of  it.  Now  that  soal  is  destitute  of 
it  that  hath  no  commerce  with  Qod.  that  hath  nothing  to 
do  with  him  day  by  day.  Where  there  is  no  hope,  there 
is  despair  God-ward,  "without  God,  and  without  hope," 
Eph.  li.  12.  You  (whoever  it  be)  that  transact  all  your 
anairs  without  Gk>d,  have  nothing  to  do  with  God  U'om 
morning  to  night,  you  have  no  hope  *,  none  of  this  vital 
hope,  this  living  hope,  by  which  we  a,re  to  be  saved.  Do 
you  hope  in  God,  wnen  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  him, 
when  you  mind  him  not,  when  no  thought  of  him  comes 
into  your  heart  1 

I  pray,  let  none  so  deceive  themselves  as  to  think  that 
there  is  no  such  thin^  as  despair  when  they  feel  not  the 
flames  of  hell  in  their  souls ;  for,  sure  a  lethargy  may  be 
as  mortal  as  a  burning  fever  ^  when  there  is  such  a  stupi- 
dity upon  the  soul,  such  a  mmdlessness  of  God,  that  there 
is  m  reference  to  him  neither  fear  i^or  hope.  And  as  our 
present  state  is,  even  in  referende  to  the  business  of  salva- 
tion, there  cannot  be  hope  but  there  must  be  fear  too ;  there 
is  no  such  hope  as  to  exclude  fear  in  the  present  state,  nor 
such  fear  as  to  exclude,  hope.  But  here  is  the  dismal  state 
of  the  case,  as  to  the  most,  that  they  have  neither  hope  nor 
fear  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  their  souls,  and  their 
everlasting  concerns;  wherever  thev  are,  they  have  no 
thoughts  of  such  i^latters ;  there  is  heither  hope  nor  fear. 
And  where,  then,  is  that  which  should  save  you  1  If  we 
are  indeed  to  be  saved  by  hope,  we  are  lost  by  the  vacancy 
of  it,  and  when  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fear  also.  But 
doth  such  a  supine  neglectfulness  and  oscitancy,  with  re- 
ference to  the  concem»s  of  our  souls  and  our  everlasting 
state,  agree  with  the  common  notion  of  us  all ;  that  this 
present  state  is  but  a  state  of  probation  and  preparation,  in 
reference  to  a  final  and  eternal  state  1  Is  it  so  indeed  .1 
And  have  we  in  reference  to  that  final  state,  neither  hope 
nor  fear  7    What  is  like  to  be  the  issue  df  this  1    But, 

Inference  3.  We  again  infer,  that  the  happiness  of  a 
Christian  is  future ;  for  it  is  the  object  of  hope^ — that  hope 
which  is  to  have  a  continual  influence  upon  his  salvation. 
Now  the  object  of  hope  is  somewhat  iuture  and  unseen ; 
somewhat  that  lies  out  of  si^ht  asVet.  "  We  are  saved  by 
hope ;  but  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  h^>e ;  for  what  a  man 
seeth,  why  doih  he  yet  hope  for  iti  BTut  if  we  hoi)e  for  that 
which  we  see  not,  tnen  do  we  \Hth  patience  wait  for  it ;" 
as  the  following  words  of  the  text  show  us.  Understand 
and  consider  aright  then,  the  state  of  one  that  is  a  Chris- 
tian indeed,  fie  is  one  that  hath  his  best  and  supreme 
good  Iving  in  futurity,  and  out  of  sight.  He  lives  by  that 
faith  ''^  which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the 
evidence  of  thines  not  seen,"  Heb.  xi.  1.  He  is  one  that 
hath  not  his  good  things  here,  Luke  xvi.  35.  This  is  a 
true  account  of  his  state ;  his  portion  is  not  in  this  life, 
Psal.  xvi.  1.  His  estate  lies  in  reversion ;  it  is  ^mewhat 
expected,  somewhat  looked  for ;  he  takes  hold  of  it  by  that 
hope  which  is  cast,  "  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  wilhin  the 
Veil ;  (Heb.  vi.  19, 20.^  whither  Jesus,  the  forerunner,  for 
us  entered ;"  and  so  his  title  is  sure,  for  there  is  such  k 
one  eone  before,  who,  having  procured,  is  thereupon  gone 
to  take  possession  of  his  inheritance  for  him. 

Then,  if  vou  are  to  make  an  estimate  or  judgment  of  the 
condition  or  a  Christian,  a  saint,  a  child  of  Qod,  do  not 
judge  of  it  by  present  ajopearaace,  ax^d  the  external  state 
of  his  present  case,  whue  he  is  here  in  this  world ;  so  it 
may  be  an  apnearance,  not  only  mean,  but  frightful  ;— 
you  may  behold  him  not  only  a  despised  one,  but  a 'hated 
one,  persecuted,  trodden  under  foot  oy  an  injurious,  angry 
world  j—angry  for  this,  that  he  seems  not  to  have  his  sa- 
tisfaction in  the  same  things  that  they  have,  but  to  be  aim- 
ing at  sonaewhat  else  above  and  beyond  them.  This  is 
displeasing ;  this  is  ungrateful.  The  world  doth  not  un- 
derstand such  a  sort  of  men ;  "  Behold,  what  manner  of 
love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be 
called  the  8<xis  of  Qod  1 — therefore  the  world  knoweth  us 
not.  (1  John  iil.  1.)  because  it  knew  him  not."  It  knows 
notning  at  all  of  this  race,  neither  father,  nor  children.  The 
world  knows  nothing  of  them :  it  cannot  tell  how  to  form 
an  idea,  a  distinct  notion,  of  tnis  sort  of  men,  that  are  so 
descended,  and  of  such  a  parentage.  They  are  men  of  an- 
other genius,  another  spirit,  another  kind  of  design.  The 
tendency  of  their  coarse  is  another  way,  and  they  know 


not  what  to  make  of  it  j  "  therefore  the  world  knoweth  ns 
not,  because  it  knew  him  not  •"  and  because  it  doth  not 
know,  it  hates.  And  all  the  effects  of  hatred  many  times 
appear  mighty  conspicuous  towards  that  sort  of  men  ;  and 
would  do  more,  it  is  likely,  if  they  did  appear  more  like 
themselves,  and  did  more  plainly  avow  their  unrelated- 
ness  to  this  world,  and  their  relation  to  and  expectations 
from  an  upper  world,  a  higher  world.  But  as  it  is,  as  the 
divine  nature  that  is  in  them  doth  more  or  less  speak  forth, 
and  show  itself,  so  it  stirs  the  indignation  of  a  deserted 
forsaken  world  against  them,  in  whom  that  nature  is  and 
doth  appear.  And  then,  by  this  means,  they  come  to  be 
counted  the  scum  and  ofscouring  of  all  things. 

Therefore  their  condition  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  such 
measures  as  these ;  do  not  iudge  ofihebofwm,  the  optahik^ 
what  is  good,  and  what  is  desirable  in  the  state  of  a  sincere 
living  Christian,  by  these  present  appearances,  that  lie  un- 
der coi^mon  view,  as  now  he  is  a  mean,  despised,  hated 
thing,  but  consider  him  in  that  state  which  nis  hopes  do 
aim  al  and  tend  to,  and  then  you  will  behold  him  arrayed 
with  the  garments  of  salvation ;  for  it  is  the  hope  of  salva- 
tion that  aids  him. animates  him,  and  carries  him  through 
his  course,  and  wnich  finally  wUl  actually  save  him.  Be- 
hold him  as  he  is  crowned  with  a  diadem  of  glory,  and 
associated  with  that  blessed  community  of  saved  ones,  as 
one  that  comes  to  bear  his  part  in  adorning  the  triumphs 
of  his  great  and  glorious  Lord  and  Redeemer,  in  that  day 
when  he  shall  appear  to  be  "  admired  in  his  saints,  and  to 
be  glorified  in  all  them  that  believe;*'  because  the  Gospel 
testipiony  was  received  among  them  in  the  proper  day  and 
season  thereof.  And  judge  now  what  it  is  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian ;  take  yQur  measures  of  the  state  of  a  Christian  by 
what  he  hopes  for ;  not  by  what  he  is,  but  what  he  rea- 
sonably dna  groundedly  hopes  to  be.    And  again. 

Inference  3.  The  futurities  of  a  Christian  are  far  more 
considerable' than  all  the  present  enjoyments  of  this  world. 
"  We  are  saved  by  hope  p  and,  for  this  world,  it  is  well  it' 
we  can  be  saved  from  it :  but  we  are  never  to  expect  being 
saved  bjr  it ;  but  by  the  hope  of  these  great  futurities  we 
are  saved.  Then,  certainly,  a  Christian's  futurities  are  far 
more  considerable,  and  far  more  eligible,  than  all  present 
worldly  enjoyments  whatsoever.  And  vou  may  judge  so 
by  this,  that  such  a  one  is  inspired  from  neaven  itself  with 
such  a  hop  as  this,  l!hat  makes  him  neglect  all  this  earth, 
and  breathe  and  tend  continually  upwards.  That  is  a  true 
judgment  which  proceeds  from  the  directions  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Divine  Spirit.  He  that  hath  made  them  hope 
hath  made  them  thus  judge,  (for  they  do  not  hope  irra- 
tionally or  brutishly,)  that  the  enjoyments'  of  this  world 
are  not  comparable  to  the  expectations  of  believers  in  re- 
ference to  the  other  world.  You  may  trust  to  that  judg- 
ment which  is  made  in  the  virtue  ana  by  the  special  direc- 
tion of  his  Spirit,  who  is  the  God  of  hope :  "  The  God  ot 
hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,''  as  the 
apostle's  expression  is,  Rom.  xv.  13. 

Therefore,  if  you  would  make  a  judgment  in  this  case, 
which  is  the  most  desirable  thing,  a  large,  full,  and  opulent 
portion  here  in  this  world,  or  "  an  inheritance  with  the 
saints  in  light,"  guide  your  judgment,  Tif  you  cannot  judge 
by  an  immediate  light  of  your  own,)  by  theirs,  who  may 
best  be  presumed  to  have  light  in  this  matter ;  to  wit,  that 
have  this  divine  principle  put  into  them  by  God  himself, 
which  looks  with  neglect  upon  all  present  things,  and 
waving  and  overlooking  them,  turns  away  from  them,  and 
tends  its  eye  and  course  forwards  towards  an  unseen  giory 
and  feiici^  elsewhere.  We  do  commonly  take  that  as 
likely  to  be  true,  which  the  wisest  and  most  judicious 
commonly  agree  in.  Now  this  is  the  agreed  sense  of  all 
the  children  ofQod  in  all  times  and  ages ;  and  thereupon 
they  are  carried,  according  to  judgment  and  choice,  to 
waive  a  present  portion  and  felicity  in  this  world,  and  seek 
it  eUewhere :  we  may  certainly  conclude,  that  the  heaven- 
ly felicity,  which  is  hoped  for  by  this  sort  of  men,  is  every 
way  more  considerable,  eligible,  and  desirable,  than  the 
best  wordly  portion  that  can  be  had  here  on  earth.  But  it 
is  a  great  matter  when  we  assent  to  this,  (which  we  shall 
do  notionally,  as  soon  as  we  hear  it  notionally,)  to  have 
also  the  living  sense  thereof  wrought  into  our  souls,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  say,  I  not  only  know  it  to  te  so,  but  I  feel  it 
to  be  80.    But  again,  further, 
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Ii^ertfUM  4.  We  may  infer  that  hope  is  the  life  of  all  true 
and  serious  religion.  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  livinff 
Christiamty  among  us,  hope  is  the  life  of  it.  Ton  wiU 
easily  i^rehend  that  religion  is  the  way  to  felicity,  the 
means  to  the  blessed  end.  But  what  kind  of  religion  must 
it  be  1  Not  4ead  religion,  but  living :  and  there  can  be  no 
liTing  religion  but  what  is  animated  by  hope,  and  by  the 
hope  of  that  very  end,  to  which  it  is  itself  m  a  tendency. 
The  religion  of  the  present  state  is  nothing  else  but  in- 
choate felicity ;  it  is  heaven  begun ;  it  is  a  coming  to  God, 
and  tending  towards  him.  It  is  one  and  the  same  principle 
by  which  any  thin^  doth  move  and  rest  The  same  nature 
which  is  the  principle  of  motion  and  of  rest.  If  religion 
be  a  principle  of  motion  to  carry  us  unto  God,  it  wiU  be 
a  principle  of  rest  to  give  us  the  actual  repose  and  satisfac- 
tion and  solace  of  socQ^  that  being  in  him  consists  in.  But 
this  most  be  living  reh|:ion,  and  not  dead.  And  there  can 
be  no  life  in  it,  but  as  it  is  continually  inspired  by  hope. 

Religion  being  an  aiming  at  (jk)d,  a  tendency  towards 
God,  to  wit,  the  religion  of  the  way ;  the^  religion  of  the 
present  state ;  it  must  continually  be  influenced  oy  such  an 
apprehension  as  this,  that  he  is  willing  to  be  a  '*  rewarder 
of  them  that  diligently  seek  him,"  "He  that  cometh  to 
God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of 
them  that  diligently  seek  him."  Heb.  xi.  6.  And  it  is  this 
faith  that  is  tne  immediate  foundation  of  hope.  I  hope  I 
shall  find  him  the  rewarder  of  my  soul.  I  hope  my  labour 
in  the  Lord  will  not  be  in  vain.  This  is  that  that  doth  in- 
spirit religion,  and  make  it  a  living  thing.  There  is  indeed 
a  religion  in  the  world  that  hath  no  ^te  in  it,  that  lies  all 
in  empty  show,  and  form,  and  external  appearance.  But, 
if  there  be  life  in  it,  hope  is  the  life  of  it.  I  hope  I  shall 
reach  a  blessed  end  at  last  in  this  way.  The  business  of 
religion  is  to  seek  God ;  in  seeking  him  I  hope  that  I  shall 
find  him ;  I  find  life,  and  satisfaction,  and  felicity,  and  eter- 
nal blessedness  in  him.  This  hope  is  the  soul  of  religion, 
and  the  very  life  of  it. 

And  yon  ought  to  consider  it  so;  that  accordingly,  the 
several  parts  of  your  religion  may  be  animated  and  in- 
floenced  by  it.  Those  are  dull  duties,  that  are  not  con- 
sidered as  your  ;way  to  vour  end.  Every  such  duty  as  we 
are  now  engaged  in  at  this  time  should  be  considered  thus : 
this  is  part  of  my  way  to  heaven,  part  of  my  way  to  a  bless- 
ed eternity ;  we  are  now  met  here  with  an  expectation  and 
hope,  that  we  shall,  ere  long,  be  tal^en  up  to  the  **  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first-bom;  to  an  innumerable 
company  of  an^ls,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect.'' fieb.  xii.  S3.  This  would  make  the  duties  and  or- 
dinances of  every  Lord's  dav  lively  things  with  us,  when 
we  are  all  aiming  to  take  hold,  in  every  such  duty,  of  "  the 
end  of  our  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  our  souls."  But  if 
we  come  together  here  only  to  see  one  another*s  fac^,  or 
to  hear  the  sound  of  a  few  empty  words,  without  knowing 
whither  they  tend,  without  minding  to  what  end  they  serve, 
or  what  they  aim  at,  or  because  we  know  not  how  else  to 
^lend  so  many  hours  of  a  day  that  is  not  allowed  for  our 
common  labour;  we  shall  make  but  a  flat  thing  of  our  re- 
ligion. But  if  our  religion  be  a  living  thing,  nope  is  the 
end  of  it,— I  hope  my  way  will  end  in  eternal  felicity  at 
length ;  tliis  is  my^ay  to  Gk)d  and  glory,  and  to  a  blessed 
eternity.    And, 

h^ference  5.  You  may  further  learn  that  all  serious  reli- 
gion doth  involve  and  carry  in  it  a  design  for  salvation  and 
eternal  blessedness:  for  we  are  saved  oy  the  hope  of  this, 
and  there  can  be  no  hope  of  ft  without  the  design  of  it ; 
what  we  hope  for  we  design  for,  otherwise  our  hope  is  alto- 
gether a  useless,  inactive  thing  in  us.  We  are  onlv  saved 
by  hope,  as  by  hope  we  are  prompted  to  design  salvation, 
and  are  made  lively  and  vigorous  in  the  prosecution  of 
that  design ;  which  wajr  else  should  hope  save  us,  but  as 
it  engageth  to  lay  a  design  for  salvation,  and  as  it  enables 
OS  with  life  and  vigour  to  prosecute  tHat  design,  as  a  corn- 
passable  thing^  as  a  thing  that  may  be  brought  about,  and, 
by  God's  ^cious  vo^cfoafement,'  will  and  shall  1 

And  it  IS  therefore  deepljr  to  be  considered,  that  our  hope 
of  being  saved,  and  our  design  for  salvation,  must  measure 
one  another;  he  that  drives  no  such  design  through  the 
whole  of  his  abode  in  this  world,  he  must  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  those  (of  whom  I  have  told  you  before)  that  hath 
no  hope  in  him;  no  living  hope ;  was  never  begotten  to  a 


lively  hope.  If  he  have  a  living  hope  in  him  of  a  final 
felicity  in  God,  that  will  continually  prompt  him  to  design, 
and  to  prosecute  his  design  with  strength  and  vigour,  for 
a  blessed  and  a  glorious  etemitv.  And  I  pray  let  us  make 
our  reflection  seriously  upon  this,  as  m  the  siffht  and  pre- 
sence of  God.  Do  we  carry  it  from  day  to  aay  as  those 
that  are  striving  a  design  for  salvation  and  eternal  glory'? 
as  those  that  are  ^ing  to  heaven  1  as  candidates  of  eter- 
nal heavenly  felicity  1  Do  we  live  like  such  1  Then  should 
we  be  every  day  on  the  wing,  reaching  forth  (as  it  is  the 
nature  of  hope  to  do)  with  fervent,  raised  aspirings  to^Tards 
the  heavenly  Htate.  We  that  have  the  first-fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  groan  within  ourselves,  (as  it  is  spoken  in  the  im- 
mediate foregoing  verse  in  this  context,^  waiting  for  the 
adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body ;  for  we  are 
saved  by  hope,  so  the  words  are  connected.  We  are  saved 
by  the  hope  of  that  very  state,  wherein  we  are  to  be  owned 
openly  or  God,  as  his  children ;  which  is  here  called  the 
adoption. 

There  was  among  the  Romans  a  double  adoption ;  there 
was  a  private  adoption ;  that  is,  the  foundations  were  laid 
by  some  private  act.  JBut  afterwards  it  eame  to  be  de- 
clared inforo^  and  to  be  enrolled,  that  such  a  one  did 
adopt  such  a  one  to  be  his  son.  And  it  is  in  reference  to 
this  latter  sort  of  adoption,  or  the  complement  and  solem- 
nization of  it,  that  we  are  said  to  wait  for  the  adoption  \ 
that  is,  the  children  of  God,  they  that  were  adopted  before 
fimdamentally ;  they  yet  wait  for  the  solemnization  of  that 
adoption,  when  the  manifestation  shall  be  of  the  sons  of 
God,  when  it  shall  be  declared  before  angels  and  men,  as  it 
will,  in  the  judgment  of  the  ^eat  dav,  These  I  take  for  my 
sons  and  adopted  ones ;  and  it  is  by  the  hope  of  this  we  are 
saved,  for  we  are  saved  by  hope,  as  immediately  there  fol- 
loweth.  And  I  say,  that  this  hope  can  no  otherwise  save 
them,  than  as  it  doth  continuall}r  mfluence  a  design  of  that 
salvation.  But  if  our  great  business  here  in  this  world  be 
from  day  to  day  nothing  else  but  to  feed  upon  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  and  to  please  and  indulge  self  and  the  flesh ;  if 
this  be  the  design  we  are  daily  striving,  we  have  none  of 
this  hope  that  saves  souls ;  where  that  hope  is,  a  corres- 
pondent design  caimot  but  be.  The  religion  of  such  in- 
volves and  carries  in  it  a  continual  design  for  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  heavenly  state :  therefore  noUiing  can  be  more 
incongruous  and  absurd,  than  to  keep  up  a  show  and  face 
of  religion,  while  yet  the  hearts  of  men,  if  they  will  but  re- 
flect, are  conscious  to  themselves  of  no  such  design :  they 
are  not  aiming  at  God,  or  at  blessedness  in  God ;  the  ]>o0- 
sessing  of  a  future  felicity  and  glory  in  him,  and  with  hie 
They  cannot  justly  and  truly  pretend  to  such  a  thin^.  Then 
(I  say)  is  a  course  of  religion  the  greatest  absurdity  in  the 
world ;  to  do  in  a  continued  course  those  actions  that  have 
onlv  reference  unto  such  an  end^  and  never  to  refer  to  that 
end.  To  be  religious  without  design  ,to  wit,the  proper  design 
of  religion,  (which  is  felicity,)  nothing  can  be  more  absurd. 

dbjjedion.  But  it  may  be  said,  how  is  it  possible  that  a 
man  should  be  reli^ous  without  design  %  A  man  doth  not 
act  in  religion,  but  it  must  be  done  voluntarihr ;  and  if  it  be 
done  voluntarily,  it  must  be  done  for  an  end,  so  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  (you  will  say)  as  keeping  up  a  course  of 
religion  "without  a  design. 

Anafiter.  Very  true,  indeed,  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  keeping  up  a  course  of  religion  without  a  design ;  but 
that  is  not  the  matter  I  speak  of  a  design  in  general.  A 
man  cannot  do  a  series  of  merely  human  actions  without 
some  design  or  other,  or  simply  without  any  desi^ ;  but 
when  the  actions  that  make  up  a  course  of  religion  are 
done,  we  cut  this  design  for  the  proper  end  of  religion. 
Here  lies  the  absurdity  and  incongruity  that  I  now  state,  to 
tear  a  series  and  course  of  actions  from  their  proper  end, 
and  not  refer  them  to  that  end,  this  is  most  irrational  trifling. 
As  if,  when  all  the  other  actions  of  a  man's  life  are  done 
for  a  certain  determinate  end  only  in  die  great  business  of 
religion,  he  plays  the  fool,  he  doth  the  thing,  but  never 
minds  the  end;  keeps  such  days  as  these;  comes  to 
church;  attends  upon  the  public  solemnities  of  God's 
worship ;  but  never  thinks  or  heaven,  never  minds  eternal 
glorv,  as  the. thing  in  this  way  to  be  designed  for.  And 
so  his  religion,  and  the  duties  of  it,  bear* no  proportion  to 
his  end,  to  that  end  that  they  were  made  for.  There  is  a 
two-fold  design  driven  by  religion,  or  by  carrying  on  a 
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coarse  of  relijpon,  by  very  different  sorts  of  men.  That  is,  a 
design  for  ihis  world,  and  a  desi^  for  the  world  to  come : 
some  are  religions  only  with  a  design  for  this  world ;  to  wit, 
that  I  may  carry  it  fair  with  men  in  this  world,  or  with 
that  sort  of  men  which  I  think  fittest,  and  have  some  in- 
ducements which  lead  me  to  associate  with,  to  apply  myself 
to  them,  and  to  have  their  good  opinion,  and  have  a  good 
reputation  among  them ;  I  am  willing,  therefore,  to  be  as 
they  are,  and  to  do  as  they  do ;  here  is  a  desiea  for  this 
world  driven  in  religion,  and  the  actions  and  duties  of  it; 
not  (it  may  be)  to  gain ;  but  there  may  be  many  worldly 
designs,  besides  that  6f  gain ;  worldly  repute  and  credit 
among  those  whose  opinion  I  most  esteem,  and  put  a  value 
upon,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  in  such  a  way,  I  think  to 
approve  and  recommend  myself. 

But  there  is  also  a  design  driven  in  religion  for  the 
world  to  come.  And  this  is  the  true  and  proper  design  of 
religion.  And  where  the  former  only  is  designed,  we  can 
hardly  ever  comprehend  in  our  thoughts  a  more  horrid 
frightful  case ;  when  a  man  is  doing  the  great  sacred  acts  of 
religion,  without  a  design  for  their  proper  end,  and  in  mere 
sub^rviency  to  some  mean  and  inferior  design,  by  how 
much  the  less  that  is,  or  the  lower  the  design  is,  or  by  how 
much  the  less  is  to  be  got  by  it,  so  much  is  religion  the 
lower  debased ;  being  thereby  ptit  into  a  subverviency  to 
that  which,  it  may  be,  shall  be  worth  nothing  to  men :  that 
I  shall  never  gain  by  one  way  or  other:  and  yet,  I  choose 
to  do  acts  of  religion ;  or  to  do  these,  and  not  take  other 
acts  thereof;  or,  to  do  these  I  do  in  this  or  that  form ;  and 
do  all  in  accommodation  to  some  secular  purpose  and  de- 
sign: but  the  eternal  purposes  of  religion  are  forgotten, 
neglected,  and  never  thought  of  by  me.  This  Ls  to  prosti- 
tute the  most  sacred,  venerable  thing  imaginable, (religion,) 
to  the  meanest  and  most  despicable  end. 

How  is  this  to  be  answered  for,  or  wherein  can  we  pos- 
sibly conceive  a  more  horrid  sort  of  sacrilege  than  this '? 
The  acts  of  religion  have  asacredness  in  them ;  but  I  aliene 
them  from  their  proper  end.  This  I  do  not,  in  order  to 
the  serving  of  God ;  not  in  order  to  the  saving  of  my  soul ; 
or  not  in  reference  to  an  eternal  state ;  but  I  do-ii  to  please 
my  own  present  humour,  or  mv  friend's  humour.  Is  this 
that  indeed  which  we  will  resolve  our  religion  into  7  Such 
trifling  with  religion  is  that  which  will  be  dearlv  accounted 
for  at  the  last  dajr.  To  do  that  which  we  ought  to  do  for 
pleasing  and  glorifying  of  Ood,  and  saving  our  souls  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  we  cannot  tell  why,  or  for  what 
reason,  will  come  to  a  fearful  reckoning  at  last.  We  ough  t 
to  bethink  ourselves  at  all  such  times,  when  we  are  thus 
assembled ;  What  am  I  here  to-day  for  1  Why  did  I  come 
to  this  place  this  morning  1  Why  did  I  take  upon  me  to 
make  one,  and  bear  a  part  m  a  Christian  religious  assembly  1 
Did  I  do  it  as  one  that  hoped  for  salvation,  and  expected 
eternal  life  in  this  way  1  Was  it  that  I  might  draw  so  much 
nearer  to  Gkxl,  and  be  so  much  the  more  acquainted  T»qth 
him,  and  fitted  for  that  state  which  I  profess  to  hope  lor  1 
But  again. 

Inference  6.  We  may  further  learn,  that  there  is  a  very 
great  sagacity  belonging  to  the  new  creature,  and  the  re- 
generate state;  we  are  saved  by  hope;  this  imports  the 
new  creature,  those  that  are  bom  of  God  in  order  to  eter- 
nal life,  to  be  a  very  sagacious  sort  of  creatures.  The  new 
creature  is  a  verv  foreseeing  creature;  it  is  in  this,  emi- 
nently distineuished  from  other  creatures,  even  of  the  same 
rank  and  order  in  God's  creation ;  to  wit,  merely  human 
creatures:  whereas  others  look  merely,  or  only,  to  the 
present,  here  is  a  strange  foresight  in  this  sort  oi  creature 
that  is  bom  of  GKmI,  bv  which  it  eyeth  and  looketh  towards 
salvation,  and  eternal  blessedness.  As  soon  as  it  is  bora, 
"  It  i»  be^tten  again  to  a  lively  hope,  by  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  unto  an  inneritance  reserved 
fn  heaven  for  it,"  1  Pet.  i.  3.  The  new  creature  hath  a 
hope  belonging.to  its  essence ;  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  be, 
and  breathe,  it  begins  to  hope.  It  is  bom  to  the  hope  of 
immortality  and  eternal  life. 

We  ougnt  to  consider  this,  and  a  great  judgment  is  to 
be  made  of  our  own  state,  by  what  we  find  instiUed  into 
ourselves  of  that  spiritual  sagacity  and  foresight.  There 
are  many  that  are  apt  to  be  foreseeing  (and  value  themselves 
greatly  upon  it)  of  temporary  events,  the  probability  of 
such  and  such  events,  and  love  to  discourse  and  reason 


thereupon ;  as  politicians,  or  as  prophets,  they  can  value 
themselves  greatly  upon  such  foresight;  but  here  is  the 
true  foresight  that  sees  into  eternity. 

That  is  the  best,  and  clearest,  and  strongest  sight  that 
can  see  furthest ;  that  overlooks  (it  may  be)  the  concern- 
ments x)f  to-morrow,  of  this  year  and  the  next,  within  the 
bounds  and -compass  of  time;  vea,  looks  beyond  all  time, 
penetrates  into  eternity,  beholds  the  ludgment-seat,  the 
Judge  sat,  the  books  opened,  the  dead  raised,  and  men 
disposed  severally  to  thei  r  eternal  states.  The  new  creature, 
that  divine  birth,  which  fetcheth  its  original  immediately 
from  God,  this  is  its  sagacity ;  with  such  sagacity  and 
foresight  it  is  endowed.  "  We  are  saved  by  hone,"  wc 
have  a  hope  by  which  we  expect  to  be  saved,  which  pene- 
trates into  the  unseen  futurities  of  an  everlasting,  state. 
And, 

Inference  7.  We  may  hereupon  conclude  too.  That  there 
is  a  certain  generosity,  a  nobleness,  a  greatness  of  mind, 
that  doth  belong  unto  a  regenerate  person.  The  new  crea- 
ture, one  that  is  born  of  God,  by  which  he  is  borne  up 
above  all  this  world,  tramples  upon  it,  scorns  its  snuies, 
smiles  at  its  fVowns,  and  scorns,  despiseth  its  threats  and 
terrors,  looks  still  beyond  it  and  above  it.  What  is  all  this 
world  to  me  1  A  shadow,  a  despicable  vanity !  My  great 
concernments  lie  above  in  a  superior  world,  in  a  remoter 
world.  This  is  generous-and  great.  Oh !  saith  one  that 
is  bom  of  God,  I  cannot  live  at  the  common  rate,  I  cannot 
live  upon  this  country  fare,  I  must  fetch  in  all  the  provisions 
I  live  by,  from  day  to  day,  from  heaven ;  eat  heavenlv 
food,  and  drink  heavenly  drink,  such  meat  and  such  drink 
as  the  world  affords  not;  for  such  a  prepossession^  and 
such  a  pre-occupation,  there  is  by  hope  of  the  felicity  of 
heaven,  and  of  the  heavenlv  state.  They  do  support  this 
frail  mortal  life  as  others  ao ;  but  they  nave  another  life 
thai  is  to  be  supported  in  another  way,  and  by  other  means ; 
and  in  reference  to  which  they  find  an  unsuitabieness  in 
all  things  under  the  sun,  as  we  should  in  gravel  for  our 
meat,  and  puddle  for  our  drink ;  so  that  if  you  ask  such  a 
oncj  what  ne  lives  by,  as  to  the  maintenance  of  that  nobler 
life  that  is  in  him,  he  will  answer,  by  hope. 

You  may  possibly  (some  of  you)  have  heard  and  read  of 
a  great  prince  and  general,  who,  upon  a  conquest,  dis* 
pensing:  great  largesses  among  his  soldien^was  asked,  And 
what,  sir,  do  you  reserve  for  yourself  1  Why,  hope,  saith 
he.  I,  for  my  part,  live  upon  hope.  I  give  away  all  that 
I  have  now  got,  and  live  upon  the  hope  of  more.  This  is 
the  generosity  and  nobleness  of  mina  that  is  in-wrought 
.  into  a  regenerate  person.  When  he  becomes  so,  he  des- 
piseth all  things  under  the  sun  as  a  portion,  as  a  final  ter- 
minative  good,  and  lives  upon  hope.  And  this  we  must 
come  to,  if  ever  we  come  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  Chris- 
tians. It  is  too  little-understood  (I  am  afraid  to  this  day) 
what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian,  though  we  have  long  borne 
that  name.  Are  not  we  told,  they  are  a  sort  of  people 
called  out  of  the  world  1  **  They  are  not  of  this  world," 
(saith  our  blessed  Lord,  in  that  concluding  sglenm  prayer 
of  his,  when  he  was  going  out  of  the  world,)  "  even  as  I 
am  not  of  this  World,"  John  xvii.  16.  Oh,  what  a  horrid 
thing  would  it  be  to  contradict  our  b)esse4  Lord,  in  the 
sense  of  our  own  hearts  t  He  saith,  "  they  are  not  of  this 
world ;"  but  here  is  one  answering.  Aye,  Lord,  but  I  am 
of  this  world ;  one  with  this  world,  united  to  it :  I  savour 
the  things  of  the  world,  as  the  men  of  the  world  do ;  I 
choose  with  them,  and  enjoy  with  them:  a  fearful  thing 
from  the  sense  of  our  hearts,  to  contradict  our  blessed 
Lord  1  to  have  him  say,  "  They  that  are  mine  are  not  of 
this  world,  as  I  am  not  of  this  world ;"  and  we  be  forced 
to  say,  conceraino^  ourselves.  Yes,  but  we  are  of  this  world, 
and  related  to  this  world  more  than  any  other,  and  savoar 
the  things  of  this  world  more  than  any  other. 

There  are  sundry  other  inferences  more  that  I  intend 
now  to  go  through,  but  there  is  one  thin|f  for  the  present 
I  would  shut,  up  with,  though  I  do  therein  anticipate  and 
prevent  myself;  that  is  only  to  recommend  this  one  thing 
to  you,  as  a  piece  of  solemn  coi^nsiri  and  serious  consider- 
ation, that  you  will  labour  to  get  your  souls  possessed  of 
this  principle,  and  direct  it  towards  its  final  object;  let  it 
reach  forth  even  unto  the  very  last  of  the  object  that  it  is 
Xo  be  taken  up  about ;  for  this  we  must  know,  that  there 
arc  intermediate  object.^,  and  there  is  that  at  length  which 
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is  most  finally  final.  But  hope  hath  its  strongest  and  most 
powerful  infiaences,  as  it  doth  reach  furthest,  reach  into 
a  most  glorious  eternity ;  and  makes  us  say  within  our- 
selves, Ihope  to  be  there  ere  long.  What  a  wonderful 
thing  would  it  be,  if  we  could  alwavs  worship  under  such 
a  hqpe  1  what  mighty  vigour  wonki  it  infiise  into  dtkt  re- 
]igj0n,  to  say  to  every  one  that  meet  together  in  such  an 
assembly ;  We  meet  together  in  hone  and  expectation  of 
having  our  eternal  abode  with  that  blessed  society  above, 
an  the  n^ansions  of  glory  that  are  prepared  alrea^  in  our 
Father's  house  I  To  have  this  hope  live  in  us,  what  life 
would  it  not  transfuse  through  all  our  duties,  and  through 
the  whole  course  of  our  religion ! 

And  what  a  pleasant  relish  would  it  give  to  all  our  pre- 
sent mercies,  such  as  we  have  greater  occasion  more  so- 
lemnly to  bless  God  for  *,  when  we  have  matter  of  praise 
laid  before  us,  and  ofiered  to  us,  as  we  have  at  this  day ! 
We  have  heard  of  the  great  success  God  hath  blessed  and 
crowned  them  with,  who  .have  been  fighting  his  battles  of 
late,  especially  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom.  It  is  a  great 
thuQ^  to  sav.  Blessed  be  God  that  hath  done  so  much,  and 
I  hope  will  do  more,  and  will  enable  them  to  carry  on  the 
work  further ;  and  I  hope  beyond  all  that,  that  I  shall  be 
one  of  the  saved  community  at  last.  What  spirit  and  life 
would  that  add  to  our  prayer  and  praise ! 

And  on  the  other  side,  what  a  damp  and  <timinution 
would  it  be  to  all  our  matter  of  praJBe,  and  to  the  praise- 
fulness  of  our  spirits,  to  say,  1  have  heard,  indeed,  that 
things  have  gone  pretty  well  of  late  in  Savojr,  in  Ger- 
many, and  greatlv  well  in  Ireland ;  but  all  this  while  I 
have  no  hope  of  heing  saved;  I  have  no  hope  of  things 
going  well  with  me  hereafter ;  things  may  go  well  here, 
for  aught  I  know,  with  them  to  whom  I  wish  well ;  but  I 
have  no  hope  that  things  will  go  well  with  me  foi:  ever,  or 
in  an  everlasting  state.  What  a  damp  is  this  to  the  great 
praisefulness  of  a  man's  spirit,  and  what  a  diminution  to 
the  present  matte?  of  his  praise  1  It  is  an  insignificant 
thing  for  me  to  put  in  my  rejoicing  with  their  joy,  who  are 
pleased  with  any  such  go«d  successes  as  these ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  be  forced  to  say,  Alas !  there  is  a  dreadful 
doom  hanging  over  me,  and  over  my  soul ;  I  have  nothine^ 
in  me  that  looks  like  a  principle  of  the  divine  life;  and 
yet  I  am  sure  that  life  must  be  now  begun  in  ine,  that  must 
he  coaneeted  with  eternal  life.  A  present  spiritual  death 
hath  no  connexion  with  eternal  life,  it  must  oe  a  spiritual 
life,  of  whicV  this  hope  (as  jovl  have  Jieard)  is  so  great  a 
principle,  that  shall  end  m  life  eternal. 


SERMON  XXir^ 

Rom.  viil.  24. 
We  are  saved  by  hope, 

1  HAVE  made  some  progress  in  the  use,  and  some  in- 
structive inferences  1  have  recommended  to  you ;  and 
more  I  did  intend  to  add.  but  I  shall  now  waive  them,  in- 
tending to  make  all  the  haste  I  can  to  go  through  what  I 
most  principally  intended  on  this  subject. 

And,  that  which  remains  is  to  direct  to  the  serious  and 
most  earnest  (in  that  way  which  may  be  the  most  proba- 
ble) endeavour  of  getting  this  noble  principle  implanted, 
cuhivatedi  and  improved,  amongst  us  towards  this  its  high 
and  glorious  end,  our  own  salvation.  And,  because  (as 
hath  been  largely  shown  you)  this  great  principle  (Hope) 
contributes  thereunto,  both  by  the  influence  that  it  hath  in 
order  to  the  conversion  of  the  imconverted,and  by  the  in- 
fluence that  it  hath  upon  the  perseverance  of  the  convert- 
ed ;  therefore  the  tenor  of  my  discoui^e  herein  must  W 
suitable  hereunto,  and  must  respect  both  these  sorts  of 
persons ;  but  so  as  that  I  do  hope  each  may  find  their  own 
concern  in  each  part  of  the  following  discourse^  while  yet 
the  several  parts  may  more  principally  and  directly  re- 
spect the  one  sort  or  the  other.    And, 

DvrecUon  1.  The  direction  I  shall  give  you,  (and  which 
will  certainly  concern  us  a.11,)  is,  that  we  m&y  all  more  se- 
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riousl^  and  •arnestly  mind  the  great  business  of  our  own 
salvation,  and  more  deeply  concern  ourselves  about  it.  I 
am  sure  such  hope  can  never  signify  any  thing  with  them, 
in  order  lo  salvation,  who  are  not  concerned  about  their 
salvation,,  that  mind  no  such  matter.  I  am  very  little  will- 
ing to  be  much  in  repetition  of  any  thinx  that  hath  been 
said  to  you  formerly ;  but,  if  I  would  repeat  any  thing,  I 
can  do  nothing  that  is  more  fit  to  be  reconsidered,  than 
what  I  t0ld  you  upon  the  first  inference ;  that,  if  hope 
have  such  a  tendency  to  our  salvation,  despair  must  have 
a  like  tendency  to  our  destruction.  If  souls  are  to  be 
saved  by  hope,  they  are  in  greatest  danger  to  be  lost  by  de- 
spair. I  say,  what  I  told  you  ^pon  that  head,  to  wit,  that 
there  are  two  sorts  of  despair ;  a  silent,  calm,  stupid  de- 
spair, and  a  strong,  raging  despair. 

There  are  a  great  manj  that  are  in  despair  about  their 
salvation,  who  never  think  they  are,  and  in  whom  it 
makes  no  noise;  to  wit,  that  are  without  any  real  vivid 
hope  concerning  their  salvation ;  and  the  vacancy  of  hop^ 
right  hope,  in  a  subject  to  which  it  belongs,  is  to  be  called 
by  the  name  of  its  contrary,  despair.  According  to  the 
known  and  most  cojnmon  agKed  rules  of  reasoning,  in 
such  matters;  those  souls  that  are  dead  towards  God,  and 
their  own  eternal  concernments,  have  no  hope  m  God,  and 
are  roilly  sunk  in  despair,  and  are  likely  to  be  lost  aa4 
perish  hr  it,  if  mercy  do  not  seasonably  mend  their  case. 

And,  in  what  I  am  now  pressing  you  uftto,  hope,  to  get 
it  implanted  and  improved  to  its  proper  purpose;  I  would 
be  loth  to  be  mistaken',  as  if,  in  pressing  to  hope,  I  press- 
ed, to  security.  And  indeed  I  would  ha.rdly  think  that  any 
one  that  hath  the  understanding  of  a  man,  that  will  use 
thought,  can  be  guilty  of  so  gross  a  mistake ;  for  sure  there 
is  the  widest  and  broadest  difference  imaginable  between 
security  and  hope.  TEe  hope  of  salvation,  of  eternal  life, 
and  et.emal  well-being !  Wnat  1  is  there  any  thing  in  this 
like  security  1  Such  a  hope  is  a  positive  thinjp:,  a  real 
and  great  something;  security  is  but  a  vacuity  of  Mar  and 
care  about  a  man's  own  concernments ;  and  that  is  a  mere 
nothing.  Whati  I  beseech  you,  is  there  no  difference 
between  something  so  gi^at,  a  something  and  nothing? 
Such  a  hope  is  a  most  lively,  powerful,  active  principle, 
wheresoever  it  is;  and  mightily  stirs  in  the  soul,  and 
makes  it  mightily  bestir  itself,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  end : 
security,  as  it  is  nbthing,  sp  it  doth  nothing ;  it  puts  the 
soul  upon  doing  nothing,  lets  M  still  be  dead,  and  uncon- 
verted; care  for  being  saved  who  vill  for  them,  for  their 
parts  they  do  not.  There  is  no  likenea&between  these  t^o 
things,  security  and  such  a  hope. 

But  now  if  I  do  not  prevail  with  yo«,  as  to  this  first  di* 
rection,  the  throwing  off  security,  and  minding  mors  seri- 
cmsly,  and  in  good  earnest,  the  concerns  of  your  souls ; 
my  labour  is  lost,  and  your  souls  are  lost ;  and  if  I  ^ain 
not  this  first  point  apaong  you,  all  that  is  said  and  design- 
ed is  to  UQ  purpose.  But  can  any,  upon  sober  consideri^ 
tion,  think  that  it  is  a  likel3r  matter  that  salvation  is  so 
common  as  the  neglect  of  it  is  1  Or,  are  men  in  a  likely 
way  to  be  saved,  that  so  generally  disregard  any  such 
thing,  think  of  no  such  matter  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
year  to  year  1  Is  that  imagination  agreeable  to  Scripture 
calls  and  warnings  3  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gata, 
that  leads  to  life.  Work  out  vour  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  tremhling.  What  I  are  all  such  words  from  the  mouth 
of  God,' and  by  his  inspired  servants,  only  sown  to  the 
wind,  thrown  among  men  into  empty  air  % 

If  we  would  consider  things  reasonably,  and  with  sober 
understand ibgs,  nothing  would  be  more  obvious  to  us  than 
to  bethink  Ourselves,  that  contraries  have  all  their  place  in 
the  same  subject,  not  in  divers :  aind  thus  in  this  case  so 
it  must  be,  so  it  ought  to  be ;  this  being  a  matter  of  moral 
consideration,  that  wherever  there  ought  to  be  hope,  there 
ought  to  be  fear  too ;  the  exigency  of  the  case  requiring  it. 
And  while  matters  do  vet  hang  dubiously,  (as  they  will 
do  more  or  less,  with  all  of  us  in  this  region  m  mortality,) 
we  shall  never  be  past  all  danger,  nor  all  appearances  ox 
it ;  there  will  be  no  more  penection  of  assurance,  than 
perfection  of  holiness.  Doth  the  Scripture  say  in  vain  to 
us,  that  we  are  to  be  saved  by  hope  1  And  doth  the  same 
Scriptnre,  the  same  word  or  God,  say  to  us.  Work  out 
your  own  salvfttion  with  fear  and  trembling  1  Sure  there 
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is  no  repagnancy  between  these  t^gs,  bat  &  necessary 
agreement,  a  most  necessary  agreement. 

And,  as  contraries  do  alwajrs  exist  only  in  the  same  snb- 
iect  so  in  lower  degrees  thev  do  always  co-exist  in  it,  ex- 
ist m  it  together :  and  thererore,  where  there  is  hope,  there 
ooght  to  he  fear,  in  reference  and  respect  to  the  concern- 
ments of  our  salration ;  for  we  are  not  to  think,  that  the 
one  of  these  scriptures  doth  exantlate  the  other,  and  ntake 
it  lose  Its  force  and  signify  nothing ;  tbi^  being  a  word 
^▼en  to  men  in  mortal  flesn,  this  divine*  word  that  we  have 
m  this  book,  we  most  know  that  it  concerns  men,  and  is 
to  be  appliea  to  them  in  accommodation  to  the  state  in 
which  tney  are ;  and  in  reference  whereonto  it  is  written. 
And,  therefore,  the  state  of  none  is  so  desperate  as  theirs, 
who,  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  their  salration,  have 
neither  hope  nor  fear ;  as  they  that  mind  it  not,  have  nei- 
ther the  one,  nor  the  other. 

And,  because  of  the  weight  and  mighty  importance  of 
this  thmg.  I  shall  insist  upon  it;  and  press  this  a  little,  be- 
fore Igo  rurther,  by  some  considerations.    As, 

1.  That  to  be  unconcerned  about  the  affairs  of  our  sal-, 
vation,  is  continually  to  stifle  a  most  natnral  principle ;  we 
have  no  principle,  no  notion,  that  is  more  natural  to  us, 
than  that  we  have  something  aboat  us  that  cannot  die,  that 
is  made  for  eiemity,  and  for  another  state  after  this.  I 
cannot  now  stand  to  prove  to  you  the  mortality  of  the  sOul ; 
my  subject  doth  not  lead  me  to  it:  but  it  is  that  we  all  pro- 
fess to  believe,  and  which  we  pretend  to  believe  of  our- 
selves, unless  we  could  disprove  it  and  plainly  evince  the 
contrary ;  and,  I  would  fain  know  how  any  man  would  go 
about  to  disprove  that  he  is  a  creature  made  for  another 
state  after  this.  How  will  he  prove  himself  to  be  nothing 
bat  a  mortal  creature  t  How  will  he  prove,  that  let  him  b« 
never  so  like  a  beast,  he  shall  die  like  a  beast  too  1  How 
will  he  prove  thati  And  that  the  ultimate  end,  which  man 
was  made  for,  is  attainable  in.  this  earthlv  state  1  How 
will  any  man  go  about  to  prove  this  1  If  he  would  prove 
himself^  a  beast,  the  evidence  of  things  will  repagn,  and 
fly  in  his  fiice.  It  is  only  not  thinking  that  makes  men 
adventurous  in  a  matter  of  this  import.  Oh !  how  dismal 
a  thing  is  it,  when,  instead  of  the  hope  of  salvation,  all  that 
a  man  hath  to  relieve  himself  is,  the  hope  of  annihilation, 
a  hope  of  his  running  into  nothing ;  that  instead  of  bless- 
ed ness,  he  hath  no  other  hope,  but  only  of  no  being! 

But  consider  (I  say)  that  by  this,  here  is  a  continual 
stifling  of  a  most  deeply  natural  principle ;  for  there  is  no 
man  that  would  fain  aSolish  the  thoughts  of  that  immortal 
nature  he  hath  about  him  -,  but  still  they  will  recoil  upon 
him.  This  spirit  that  God  put  into  man  by  his  own  inspi- 
ration, carries  with  it  a  secret  consciousness  of  its  own' 
immortality]  and  there  ci^  be  no  disbelief  hereof,  or  opi- 
nion of  the  contrary,  that  is  not  conjoined  with  a  great 
fortnido  opposite,  a  certain  misgiving  and  fear  that  it  will 
at  last  prove  otherwise ;  but,  in  the  mean  time  to  own  such 
a  principle  as  that,  (as  among  us  'it  is  generally  owned,) 
and  yet  to  have  the  nabitual  temper  of  a  man's  sottl  be  di- 
rectly ipposite  thereunto ;  to  wit,  in  an  unconcernment  what 
shall  ana  may  become  of  him,  m  an  everlasting  state ;  this 
is  the  most  intolerable  thing  that  we  can  suppose  the  hu- 
man nature  liable  to.  A  most  ansufl^rable  absurdity,  that 
1  should  have  such  a  fixed  apprehension  and  sentiment 
about  me  that  I  know  not  how  to  get  rid  of,  and  yet  the 
habitual  frame  of  my  mind,  and  the  whole  course  of  my 
practice,  run  directly  contrary  to  it.    And  then, 

%  As  unconcemedness  about  our  salvation  doth  oppose 
this  principle  in  tfie  very  nature  of  man,  (than  which  none 
is  more  deeply  fundamental,)  so  it  doth  reproach  the  dig- 
nity of  the  human  nature,  as  well*  as  oppose  the  light  of  it. 
It  reproacheth  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  humain  nature. 
They  are  continually  throwing  contemjn  upon  their  own 
nature,  that  live  unconcernedly  about  their  future  statcf  and 
eternal  salvation.  If  we  would  but  consider  this  matter 
serioaiily,who  is  there  that  would  not  be  ashamed  to  have 
this  written  in  his  forehead,  I  do  not  care  what  becomes 
of  my  soul  to  all  eternity  1  Who  would  not  be  ashamed 
to  carry  that  character  visible  to  every  man  1  To  proclaim 
nimself  one  that  thinks  he  is  of  no  greater  or  nobler  allay 
m  the  creation  of  God,  than  a  brute  creature  1  Whence  is 
here  a  reeret  to  avow  and  own  such  a  principle,  but  only 
that  we  think  it  to  be  ignomifiioasi    If  there  be  not  these 


explicit  thooj^bts,  there  is  such  a  secret  sense,  that  it  would 
be  an  ignommious  thing,  a  reproachfU  thing. 

But  how  accountable  is  this,  that  a  man  should  not  be 
ashamed  of  the  thing,  and  yet  he  is  ashamed  of  the  pro- 
fession of  it  1  Men  are  not  ashamed  of  the  thing ;  to  wit, 
to  be  careless  of,  and  unconcerned  about,  their  own  sools, 
and  their  eternal  salvation ;  they  go  from  dav  to  day  with- 
out any  suitable  regret  within  themselves  tor  their  own 
carelessness  and  negligence,  and  yet  they  would  be  asham- 
ed to  avow  an  unconcemedness  to  all  the  world.  There 
is  no  rational  account  to  be  given,  why  men  should  be 
ashamed. of  the  profession  of  such  a  thin^,  and  yet  not  be 
ashamed  of  the  thing  itself.  To  go  every  day  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  without  any  care,  thought,  or  ooncem,  what 
shall  become  of  my  soal,  as  to  eternal  salvation  hereafter; 
never  to  have  the  soul  smite  them  aboat  this  thing,  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week :  and  be  ashamed,  to 
feel  a  loathness  in  their  own  minds,  to  avow  infidelity, 
and  profefs  mere  brutality,  that  I  am  nothing  but  a  mere 
brute  animal ;  how  unaccountable  is  this ! 

Indeed,  the  great  iniquity  in  this  matter  is  this ;  that 
men  do  not  more  allow  themselves  to  study  and  contem- 
plate themselves:  that  they  do  not  labour  to  have  more 
reverential  thoughts  even  of  the  v^ry  nature  of  man ;  I 
mean  the  primitive  nature  of  num.  There  is  nothing  in- 
deed more  despicable  and  hatefu.  than  corrupt  and  vicious 
nature.  That  precept  of  that  noted  heathen,  that  we  reve- 
rence ourselves  and  our  own  nature,  it  needs  inealcation. 
And,  as  to  this- very  particular  thing  of  hope  towards  God, 
(with  which  unconcemedness  about  our  mlvation  and  fu- 
ture felicity  it  is  plain  cannot  consist,)  there  have  been 
higher  and  more  raised  thoughts  about  it,  and  about  the 
nature  of  man,  in  reference  hereunto,  with  some  from 
whom  lone  would  little  expect  it,  than  is  usual  among 
Christians  themselves.  I  cannot  but  reflect  again  and 
again  upon  that  of  Philo  the  Jew,  who  tells  us,  that  hope 
towards  God  is  that  which  *doth  most  properly  belong  to 
the  nature  of  man :  so  that,,  (as  he  speaks,)  (the  euelpia,) 
he  that  hath  this  hope  easiest  and  most  familiar  to  him,  is 
only  to  be  counted  a  man ;  but  the  {difselpidf)  he  that  finds 
an  aversion  in  him  to  such  actings  oJT  hope  towards  God, 
is  scarcely  to  be  counted  a  man ;  nardly  to  be  looked  upon 
as  one  that  is  JMirtaker  of*  a  rational  nature ;  so  high  was 
the  notion  of  numan  nature  laid  with  some  such  in  those 
days.  But  now,  where  there  is  nothing  else  but  a  daily 
stupid  unconcemedness  in  men  about  the  afiairs  of  their 
souls,  and  their  everlasting  state,  there  is  even  among  such 
(though  they  bear  the  name  of  Chriistians)  such  a  con- 
tempt of  themselves,  and  such  an  indigni^  done  to  the 
nature  of  man,  as  many  that  have  not  been  Christians 
would  have  been  ashamed  of.    And, 

3.  Such  an  unconcemedness  about  our  salvation,  it  is  a 
continual  disobedience  to  a  most  natural  divine  law.  We 
ought  to  account,  that  where  no  other  law  than  that  of  oar 
own  natures  is,  that  yet  such  do  live  properly  under  the  ob- 
ligation of  a  law :  for  I  beseech  you  consider,  do  you  think 
that  God  is  not  governor  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  he  is  of  Christendom  1  And  how  doth  he  govern  rea- 
sonable creatures  without  a  lawl  "  They  that  have  not  a 
written  law,  are  a  law  to  themselves,"  Rom.  ii.  14, 15.  And 
heathens  tell  us  of  a  nata  an'd  a  scripia  lex^  and  where 
there  is  not  a  scri^  there  is  a  nata :  a  law  that  is  bora 
with  us,  a  law  wntten  in  our  hearts,  are  expressions  com- 
mon to  Cicero,  and  to  the  apostle  Paul;  and  therefore 
light  about  this  matter  in  some  degree  hath  been  common 
to  men.  There  is  no  more  deeply  natural  law  upon  men, 
than  that  of  self-preservation ;  and  if  the  soul  or  man  be 
the  man,  or  the  cnief  of  man,  the  principal  thing  in  man, 
do  you  think  it  doth  not  lie  imder  the  obligation  of  a  law 
to  preserve  itself,  to  endeavour  to  save  itself,  to  keep  itself, 
as  far  as  it  can.  from  bein^  lost  and  miserable  to  eternity, 
since  it  is  capable  of  eternity  1    And  therefore  consider, 

4.  That  God  cannot  but  be  highly  provoked,  when  the 
authority  of  this  law,  of  which  he  nath  impressed  on  the 
very  soul  of  man  and  wrought  into  his  nature,  is  continually 
violated.  Consider  it,  fof  be  cannot  but  be  highly  provoked 
with  it ;  "  The  wrath  of  Grod  is  revealed  from  heaven, 
against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  who 
hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness;"  where  the  apostle's 
discourse  is  about  natural  truth,  about  those  dictates  of 
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trath  th«t  lie  naturally  and  iini7ersally  in  the  minds  of 
men ;  as  the  notions  concerning  God  do.  that  he  instanceth 
in,  in  what  iminediateJy  foUoweth;  and  concerning  right 
and  wrong,  even  onto  men ;  with  which  is  contempered 
the  obligations  that)ie  upon  eveiy  man  in  reference  to  him- 
self: because  thie  dat j  we  owe  to  other  men  is  measored 
by  that  which  we  owe  to  oarselves,  the  whole  law  being 
comprehended  in  love.  And  that  coinprehensive  principle 
being  thus  given  by  onr  Lord  himsdf;  to  wit,  "  We  are  tb 
love  the  Lord  opr  Qod,  with  all  oar  hearts,  soals,  minds, 
and  might;  and  to  love  oar  neighbours  as  oarselves r 
which  therefore  involves,  firstly,  and  in  the  highest  place, 
this  care  for  oarselves.  And  since  in  the  cbmmon  ac- 
knowledgment of  all,  onr  souls  are  oar  most  principal  and 
chief  selves,  a  love  to  oar  sools,  and  care  for  them,  most 

"  trath 


needs  be  one  of  the  great  principles  of  nsKoral  trath :  for 
the  violation  whereof  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed;  to 
wit,  against  thetms 
who  hold  this  trail 


ness  and  onrighteoasness  of  men, 
in  onrighteoasness.  To  have  sach 
truths  as  these,  always  lying  in  my  mind  and  soul,  and 
continiially  to  run  coonter  to  them,  now  provoking  is  it ! 

When  i  consider  the  law  of  nature  as  God's  law,  and 
that  by  which  he  governs  that  part  of  the  world  which 
hath  no  other  law,  and  that  the  obligation  thereof  is  ^r- 
petual  and  eternal^  and  can  cease  no  where;  to  be  gailty/ 
of  continual  violations  of  this,  is  to  tear  the  foundations  of 
the  Divine  government*  And  thecefore  it  is  not  strange 
that  wrath  should  be  revealed  fVom  heaven  against  men, 
upon  such  an  account;  that  they  hold  such  truths  in  un- 
righteousness, and  stifle  and  counteract  it,  through  the 
whi^e  of  their  coarse,  from  day  to  day.  And  to  bring  this 
down  to  onr  own  particular  cases  and  concernments:  to 
wit,  if  a  man  arise  in  the  morning,  and  all  his  care  for  the 
following  day  is,  what  shall  I  eat,  and  what  shall  I  drink, 
and  what  shall  I  put  on;  and  how  shall  I  make  a  gainftil 
bargain  for  this  world,  to  advance  my  estate,  and  tl^  like  t 
and  no  proportionable  care  or  concernment  is  taken  for  his 
aoul,  or  its  salvation^  all  the  day.  This  (I  say)  is  to  live 
in  a  continual  violaaon  of  one  of  the  most' deeply  funda- 
mental laws  of  his  own  natare,  for/ which  the  wrath  of 
God  is  provoked  fnd  revealed  against  s/ken,  for  sach  un- 
godliness. Tiiere  doth  not  need  a  Gospel  to  bring  such 
men  under  a  doom,  but  it  doth  bring  them  under  a  heavier 
doom  being  superadded.  That  Gospel  whjerein  life  and 
inmiortality  are  brought  to  light,  to  wit,  into  a  closer  and 
brighter  light ;  that  is,  whereas  the  light  of  the  pagan  Gen- 
tile world  IS  but  a  twilight,  a  dubious  light,  in  comparison 
«f  that  which  we  have  in  the  Gospel,  concerning  the  future 
eternal  states  of  men ;  therefore  thiis  supei^addition  must 
heighten  men's  doom.    And  thep  asain, 

5.  This  is  to  be  considered  too.  That  in  such  an  uncon- 
«emedness  about  our  salvation,  we  do  not  <mly  offend 
against  the  amhority  of  the  Divine  law ;  but  against  the 
goodness  and  kindness  of  it,  which  is  an  unspeakably  higher 
and  more  aggravated  offence.  Oh  I  that  this  might  but 
enter  into  our  souls^  to  consider  how  much  there  is  of  good- 
will towards  men  m  laying  upon  them  the  obligation  of 
such  a  law,  which  as  it  was  first  written  in  our  own  natare, 
80  it  is  over  and  over,  and  more  expressly.  Written  again  in 
his  word!  "Strive  to  enter  in  atihe  strait  nte.'*  "work 
out  yoar  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trenmling.*'  "  Seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness.''  A  law 
in  various  forms  and  expressions  so  often  repeated.  Oh ! 
that  it  might  be  considered,  how  much  there  is  of  kindness 
and  benignity  in  it  towards  'them,  whom  it  doth  so  much 
conceni !  how  much  there  is  of  good-will  and  favourable 
propensions  expressed,  when  the  primary  design  of  the 
Divine  law  is  to  brin?  us  to  be  happy  creatures;  that  we 
should  have  laws  laid  upon  us  to  be  nappy.    This  is  the 

Sarport  of  the  whole,  as  if  the  merciful  Lawgiver  should 
ut  speak  this  sense,  (as  indeed  he  hath  spoken  in  his 
word,  often  and  o^n,  over  BSk^  over,  most  iUlly,)  Oh ! 
be  kind  to  yourselves  I  do  not  gi^e  up  yourselves  to  perish. 
You  have  intelligent  immortal  spirits  about  yon,  that  are 
capable  of  the  same  felici^  with  afigels,  those  glorious 
creatures  above.  Do  not  abandon  these  spirits  of  yours 
nnto  remediless  ruin,  in  a  total  neglect  ana  uneoncemed- 
ness  about  the  salvation  of  your  souls  1  do  not  plunge  and 
sink  them  into  an  endless  and  incuraUe  misery ! 

We  are  taught  to  account,  that  the  very  patience  that 


God  doth  exercise  towards  men  hath  this  kind  design  with 
it,  that  they  might  be  saved.  See  his  expostulations  with 
sinners  ai>out  this :  Despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his 
^poodness,  and  forbearance,  and  long-suffering  1  not  know- 
mg  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance: 
but,  after  thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart,  trcasurest  up 
to  thyself  wrath,  against  the  uav  of  wrath,  and  revelation 
of  the  righteous  judgment  of  Goa,  who  will  render  to  every 
man  according  to  his  works  1"  Rom.ii.4,5.  The  patience 
of  God  is  intimated  to  have  generally  that  aptitude  in  itself 
to  induce  men  to  consider  and  take  up  thoughts  of  return- 
ing; and  most  expressly,  when  the  Oospel  commenteth 
upon  it,  and  tells  men  of  its  design,  why  was  not  thy 
careless  soul,  that  heard  the  Goonpel  the  last  Lord's  day. 
cut  off  before  this  Load's  day  1  Why  T  the  patience  of  God 
is  leading  it  to  repentanee :  so  we  ar^  directly  instructed  to 
interpret.  **  My  orethren,  (saith  that  other  apostle,)  count 
the  long-suffering  of  God  salvation,"  3  Peter  b'i.  15.  Do 
you  put  that  construction  and  sense  upon  it  1  Make  that 
mterpretation  to  yourselves.  Why  am  I  soared  %  I  have 
been  careless  of  God  and  my  own  soal  so  long,  year  after 
year,  why  am  I  spared  1  The  apostle  doth  teach  you  to 
reckon,  and  make  an  estimate,  why  it  is^  what  you  are  to 
cotmt  it  is  for :  **  Count  that  the  lon^-sufiering  of  the  Lord 
is  salvation^"  (3  Peter  iii.  lb.)Ao  wit,  that  he  is  designing 
your  salvation  in  all  this  indulgence,  and  sparing  mercy, 
that  he  exerciseth  towards  you.  And  it  is  h»hly  aggra- 
vated guilt,  when  there  is  not  only  a  continual  resistance 
of  the  authority,  hut  an  offending  constantly  against  the 
kindness,  of  a  divine  c<^titutipn.    And, 

6.  You  ought  to  consider,  you  are  not  your  own.  And 
though  every  one  is  obliged  to  intend,  with  the  graatest 
earnestness,  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  yet  he  i»  not  ro 
do  it  principally  and  supremely  as  his  own;  for  God's  in- 
terest is  higher,  and  more  principal  in  us,  than  ours  can  be 
in  ourselves.  And  therefore,  whereas  we  have  a  trust  in- 
cumbent upon  us  from  God,  about  ourselves,  and  the  af- 
fairs of  our  own  souls,  he  hath  required  us  ^though  he  b«? 
our  supreme  Keeper)  to  keep  ourselves,  to  keep  our  own 
hearts  with  all  diugence.  'Though  our  Lord  Jesus  Chi  i^t 
be  our  supreme  Saviour,  otir  great  Saviour  by  office,  yet 
we  are  required  to  save  ourselves.  Though  God  in  Ohribt 
is  our  supreme  Ruler,  yet  we  are  told  too,  that  "  he  that 
hath  not  rale  over  his  own  spirit,  is  as  a  city  broken  down, 
and  wi^out  walls."  We  have,  by  Divipe  charge  and  com- 
mand, a  care  incumbent  upon  us  about  our  own  selves, 
about  our  ow^  souls;  but  he  is  our  owner,  we  are  not  our 
own  owners. 

It  is  a  most  hotrid  thing,  when  men  will  not  be  brought 
to  know  their  owncir.  "  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,"  Isa. 
i.  3.  And  whati  will  not  man  know  his  owner  1  Will 
not  tl^ese  reasonable  intelligent  souls  of  ours  know  their 
owner,  to  whom  they  belong,  who  he  is  that  styles  himself 
the  God  of  spirits,  even  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  7  So  that 
our' having  spirits  in  flesh,  embodied  spirits,  is  no  diminu- 
tion ta  his  interest  in  us,  and  detracts  nothing  of  it. 
When  these  spirits  of  ours  are  sunk  into  flesh,  yet  he  is 
the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh :  they  are  his,  be  is  the 
God  of  them.  Then  are  we  to  consider  besides,  that  in- 
ferior, secondary,  subordinate  interest  that  we  have  in  our- 
selves, and  our  own  souls:  we  are  (I  say)  to  oon.sider 
God's  superior  interest  in  them,  whose  creatures  we  are. 
Then  they  who  live  in  a  total  neglect  and  unconcernedness 
about  the  salvatioft  of  their  souls,  what  answer  will  they 
be  able  to  make  to  the  most  high  God,  when  he  comes  to 
demand  of  them ;  "  what  have  you  done  with  my  creature 
that  I  put  under  your  care,  in  so  great  a  measure  1  I  trusted 
thee  with  the  keeping  ana  care  of  a  soul,  an  immortal  soul, 
an  intelligent,  spiritual  being,  stamped  with  my  own  natu- 
ral image.  I  gave  thee  a  soal  capable  of  loving  me,  capa- 
ble of  being  finally  happy  in  me,  capable  of  being,  through- 
out an  eternity,  employed  in  the  adoration  and  lova  of  the 
eternal  God .  I  gave  thee  ^ch  a  soul,  what  hast  thou  done 
with  it  7  What !  hast  thou  made  that  soul  all  the  time  it 
dwelt  in  that  body,  only  a  drudge  to  vanity,  only  to  serve 
as  a  slave  to  sensual  and  brutish  inclination  1" 

God  was  to  have  eternal  honour  from  those  souls  of  ours, 
by  our  eternal  k)ve  and  adoration  and  praises  of  him,  and 
joining  with  the  glorious  assembly,  the  innumerable  com- 
pany of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  in 
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these  exercises.  And  when  the  wretched  creature  comes 
to  give  an  account  to  God,  as  he  must  do;  "  Whj  hast 
thou  robbed  me  of  the  eternal  honour,  glory,  and  praise 
that  is  due  to  me  from  this  creature  of  mine  1  Wh}r,  in- 
stead of  taking  that  way,  by  which  it  might  be  associated 
with  the  glorious  inhabitaBts  in  heaven,  hast  thou  taken 
that  way  by  which  it  must  come  to  herd  itself  with  devils, 
and  go  to  be  employed  an  eternity,  in  cursing  and  blas- 
pheming its  Maker  1  Why  hast  thou  thus  used  a  soul 
which  fgave  thee,  who  am  the  Father  of  spirits'?  Was 
that  soul  of  thine,  while  it  dwelt  in  a  body  of  flesh,  capa- 
ble of  nothing  but  gratifying  and  pleasing  orutish  desires  1 
capable  of  no  higher  thoughts  than  what  are  suitable  to  the 
body,  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  be  clothed  with  1  Was  it 
capable  of  no  thoughts  of  Gk>d  1  no  thoughts  of  a  ftiture 
felicity  1  Why  hath  that  soul  been  so  injuriously,  so  abu- 
sively treated  t  I  must  have  an  account  of  my  own  crea- 
ture, that  should  have  honoured  me,  by  the  eternal  love 
and  fruition  of  me."  ^ 

Sure  these  considerations  should  awaken  us  a  little  to 
that  which  I  first  recommended  to  you  by  way  of  direction, 
that  we  may,  through  the  grace  of  God,  agree  in  a  resolu- 
tion, more  to  mind  the  oonccmments  of  our  salvation,  than 
we  hitherto  have.  It  may  be  a  great  many  will  think 
themselves  very  innocent  as  to  this  matter,  and.  not  appre- 
hend that  there  needs  so  miich  care  abbut  their  souls  and 
eternal  concerns ;  but  is  not  that  to  make  our  own  imagina^ 
tions  superior  to  the  determinations  of  (rod's  express  word  t 
Doth  that  look  as  if  he  thought  such  a  matter  could  be 
overcome,  when  he  bids  us,  (as  you  have  heard,)  "  Strive 
(the  word  signifies,  be  in  agonies)  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 

fate."  When  any  in  that  oat  now  mentioned  Scripture, 
ave  it  mode  as  the  distinguishing  character  between  them 
that  shall  finally  be  saved,  and  them  that  perish ;  that  the 
one  sort  do,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  "  seek 
for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,"  till  they  actusQly  have 
eternal  life :  and  the  other  sort  "  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but 
obey  unrighteousness,"  are  contentious  against  the  truth : 
and  therefore  are  to  expect  nothing  but  "mdignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,"  for  .ever. 

And  is  it  not  a  very  strange  thing,  that  about  inferior 
ends,  men  should  think  themselves  concerned  and  obliged 
to  use  very  great  dili^nce;  and  every  man  js  praised  and 
commended  among  his  neighbours,  as  he  bears  the  charac- 
ter of  a  diligent  man,  an  industrious  man  in  his  business  1 
but  that  in  reference  to  our  last  end,  the  universal  end,  the 
end  of  ends,  that  men  should  allow  themselves  in  a  uni- 
versal carelessness  and  neglect,  when  everything  is  greater 
ns  it  approacheth  nearer  to  the  last  end  1  There  is  a  subor- 
dination of  ends,  but  as  any  end  comes  nearer  to  the  last,  so 
it  is  greater,  and  the  last  greatest  of  all.  Now  that  men 
should  think  it  very  reasonable  to  be  very  careful  to  get 
estates,  to  preserves  their  lives,  and  live  well  in  the  world, 
and  yet  think  it  reasonable  to  be  negligent  how  they  shall 
live  for  ever;  what  inconsistencies  are  these  1  'There 
wants  nothing  but  communing  with  ourselves,  to  make  us 
apprehend  and  understand  this,  and  to  make  ourselves 
uneasy  to  ourselves,  till  we  find  a  redress.  And  this  word 
would  be  an  everlasting  witness  against  us,  if  we  should 
not  depart  now  with  a  resolution  (in  dependance  on  the 
grace  of  (3od)  more  to  mind  the  concernments  of  our  sal- 
vation than  ever  we  have  done. 


SERMON  XXIIL* 

Rom.  yiii.  34. 
We  are  saved  by  hope', 

I  SHALL  now  proceed  in  giving  you  further  directions  for 
the  getting  this  noble  principle  cultivated  and  improved. 
And  to  that  end,  in  the  next  place, 

DurecHtm  3.    We  should  labour  to  extend  our  hope  to 

its  highest  and  utmost  object,  i^  supreme  and  ultimate 

object.    According  as  we  stretch  it  further,  it  works  more, 

•PnBeb9d0«pl«BlNr9oUi,i«ti.  ' 


and  it  becomes  so  much  the  more  a  lively  and  potent  thing 
in  us.  And  do  I  need  to  tell  what  its  supreme  and  ulti- 
mate object  is  1  Our  best  good  must  be  our  highe&t  hope, 
and  you  can  be  in  no  doubt  what  that  is.  "And  now 
(Lord)what  wait  I  fori  my  hope  is  in  thee,"  Psal.  xxxix. 
7.  "  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  oh  1  my  soul  1  why  art  thou 
disquieted  within  me  1  Hope  thou  in  God,"  Psal.  xiii.  5, 
11.  and  xliii.  5.  He  must  be  to  us,  in  respect  of  our 
hope,  Tas  in  respect  of  our  choice,  and  love,  and  delight,) 
our  only  one.  ^*- Whom  have  I  in  heaven  out  thee 7  and 
there  is  none  upon  earth  I  desire  besides  thee,"  Psal. 
Ixxiii.  SQ.  This  is  plain  and  out  of  question,  God  is  to  be 
our  highest  hope. 

But  concemmg  this,  we  are  to  note  further.  That  it  is 
God,  as  he  is,  most  perfectly  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  most 
perfect  stale,  that  is  to  be  the  object  of  our  hope :  6om« 
shadow  of  which  truth  was  in  the  mind  of  that  noted  phi- 
losopher, when  he  speaks  of  felicity,  as  that  which  is  to  be 
enjoyed  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  life.  But  it  is  that 
which  we  are  most  deeply  to  consider,  when  we  design  God 
for  the  great  object  of  our  hope.  It  must  be  as  he  is  to  bt 
enjoyed  most  perfectly,  to  wit,  in  the  best  and  most  perfect 
state.  It  is  plain  that  that  s^ate  is  here  referred  to  in  this 
context,  and  ih  the  text  itself,  if  you  will  judge  its  reference 
by  the  context.  Look  to  the  words  that  do  immediately 
precede  {  see  whither  their  aspirings  do  aim  and  tend. 
"  We  who  have  received  the  first-fruitsof  the  Spirit,  groan 
within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  re- 
demption of  our  bodies ;  for  we  are  saved  by  hope."  The 
hope  of  the  final  felicity  and  blessedness  of  that  state,  when 
there  should  be  a  perfect  redemption  of  the  body.  It  is 
a  hope  of  felicity,  which  will  be  m  iu  perfection,  after  be* 
ing  raised  from  the  dead. 

And  this  the  apostle,  by  another  significant  name,  calls 
the  adoption ;  to  witj  the  solemn  manifestation  of  the  sons 
of  Qjodj  as  was  the  expression  a  little  above,  and  as  is  inti- 
mated in  another  place.  "  Now  we  are  the  sons  of  God, 
but  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,"  1  John  iii  L 
Onr  sonship,  and  the  glory  and  dignity  of  our  adopted 
state,  is  not  yet  displayed  or  discovered  what  it  is ;  but  it 
shall  be;  .and  the  time  is  coming  when  it  shall :  so  that 
the  like  thing  is  intimate  here,  as  did  obUtin  among  the 
Romans,  to  wit,  that  adoptions  were  with  them  two-fold. 
There  was  <a  private  adoption  that  was  preparatory,  and 
leading  to  a  lollowing  public  one.  ,Such  a  one  doth 
first  in  private  pitch  upon  such  a  person  as  he  adopts  for 
his  own  son,  and  afierwards  there  is  a  public  notincation 
thereof  ill  /pro ;  here  it  was  declared  with  public  solen>- 
nity.  Ana  it  is  in  this  latter  sense,  and  in  accommodatiom 
thereunto,  that  this  perfect  state  of  the  sons  of  God  is  call- 
ed the  adoption. 

And  as  we  are  to  take  heed  lest  any  temporary  or  ter- 
rene thing  should  be  designed  by  us,  as  the  main  and  ter- 
ra inative  object  of  our  hope;  ao  that  that  which  is  in  its 
kind  higher  and  better,  and  niost  noble  and  excellent,  we 
must  take  heed  lest  itself  be  made  the  final  term  of  our 
hope,  in  any  state  of  imperfection,  that  things  even  of  that 
kind  do  yet  lie  under.  "  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope 
in  Christ,  we  are  miserable  creatures,"  1  Cor.  xv.  19.  Our 
hope  must  shoot  forward  into  another  state,  we  must  cast 
anchor  into  that  which  is  within  the  veil,  Heb.  vi.  19. 
Even  this  anchor  of  hope.    And  again, 

Direction  3.  We  must  labour  to  have  our  minds  well 
informed  concerning  (hat  state  which  our  hope  is  finally 
to  terminate  upon ;  not  to  content  ourselves  with  a  coo- 
fused  general  idea  of  some  great  felifeity  hereafter,  in 
another  world,  and  after  this  life;  but  we  must  laboar,  as 
distinctly  as  we  can,  to  apprehend  what  it  is,  and  wherein 
it  consists  and  lies ;  for  our  hope  will  be  in  its  operations 
proportionably  lively  and  vigorous,  i^s  our  apprehensions 
concerning  its  objects  are  distinct  and  clear;  our  soulai 
cannot  be  attracted,  and  drhwn,  and  enlivened,  and  raised, 
by  obscure  and  shadowy  apprehensions  onl^  of  that  which 
we  make  its  final  object.  And  we  are  not  in  greater  dan- 
ger of  wron^ng  ourselves  in  any  thing  more  than  here, 
and  about  this  matter. 

The  generality  of  men,  the  generality  of  them  that  live 
under  Ae  Gospel,  and  that  call  themselves  Christians :  oil, 
how  little  is  imderstood  among  them  of  the  truly  Chiis- 
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tian  hope !  The  apostle  prayeth  for  his  Christian  Ephe- 
€ians,  mat  they  might  know  the  hope  of  their  callmg; 
that  they  might  onderstand  what  they  are  to  hope  for, 
what  they  are  called  to,  the  prize  of  the  high  caUing  of 
God  in  C/hrist  Jesus,  that  that  might  be  nnderstood.  Men 
of  carnal  minds,  they  are  apt  ac<iordingly  to  form  the  no- 
tion of  all  things,  and  where  there  is  yet  a  prevailiDg  car- 
nality, eiren  under  the  Gospel,  men  do  take  their  measures 
of  fatnre  felicity  and  misery,  according  to  what  notions 
they  have  of  perfect  good  and  evil ;  and  their  notions  of 
present  good  and  evil,  they  are  taken  onlv  from  the  dictates 
of  sense.  Good  and  evil  are  estimated  by  us  according  to 
their  accommodations  or  disaccommodations  to  flesh  and 
sense ;  that  is  taken  for  good  which  is  erateftil  to  carnal 
sense ;  and  that  for  evil  mat  is  angrateml  to  it.  And  no 
higher  are  they  wont  to  go ;  but  whet  would  be  good  or 
evil  to  an  intelligent  immortal  mind  and  spirit,  herein  they 
little  concern  themselves  for  the  most  part. 

And  hence  are  the  notions  too  common  even  among 
Christians  of  Mahometan  paradises  hereafter,  or  of  pa- 
gntish  elysiums ;  indeed  usually  they  go  no  further,  when 
they  are  forming  their  notions  of  what  is  meant  by  salva- 
tion, than  only  to  think  of  the  privative  nart,  and  by  that 
privative  pert,  they  mean  only  being  freed  from  that  which 
they  think  would  be  tormenting  to  the  flesh  ;  and  because 
the  Scripcare  doth  make  use  of  such  phrases  and  forms  of 
speech  for  our  help,  therefore  are  we  wont  to  abuse  them 
to  oar  hart,  and  lo  the  depraving  and  naprowing  of  our 
minds  and  understandings  touching  these  things ;  all  the 
salvation  that  the  most  concern  themselves  about  is,  to  be 
freed  from  fire  and  brimstone,  that  they  think  will  torment 
the  flesh ;  and  the  apprehension  is  dreadftil,  when  they  are . 
toldof  snch  a  state  of  torment  as  eternal  and  everlasting; 
hut  how  much  the  more  the  mind  and  spirit  of  a  man  is  a 
greater,  and  nooler.  and  more  excellent  thing  than  a  little 
animated  clav  that  he  carries  about  with  him,  so  much  the 
more  most  the  good  and  evil  of  the  fsture  state,  which  is 
accommodate  to  the  mind  and  spirit,  be  greater  and  higher 
than  any  thing  thiit  flesh  is  capable  of,  in  point  either  of 
enjoyment  or  suffering. 

Ajid  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that,  whereas  the.ha|>pi- 
ness  of  an  intelligent  creature  can  only  be  in  the  fruition 
of  (3od ;  I  say  it  ought  deeply  to  be  considered,  what  it 
is  to  all  eternity,  to  lose  this  enjoyment,  and  to  be  cut  off 
from  him:  and  this  is  the  greatest  of  your  salvation,  to  be 
saved  from  that  misery  which  must  of  all  things  be  most 
tormenting  to  an  intelligent  mind  andspirit ;  to  wit,  I  am 
cat  oflT  everlastingly  from  the  enjoyment  of  that  highest 
and  best  good  whereof  I  was  capable;  I  was  capable  of  it, 
and  have  lost  it. 

Here  is  the  stine  and  the  Are  of  hdl,  its  hottest  fervour, 
and  by  this  it  in,  that  the  soul  must  be  the  everlasting  tor- 
mentor itself  This  is  it  that  gives  the  ground  for  those 
{Buprsus)  bitings,  wounds,  and  gnawings  of  the  worm  that 
never  dies.  Oh,  that  I  should  debase  a  mind,  a  spirit ;  so 
noble  a  thing,  so  excellent  a  thing;  to  a  capacity  only  of 
converse  with  earthly  things,  and  thereby  to  lose  for  ever 
the  enjo^ent  of  the  blessed  God,  as  havmg  lost  my  capar 
city  for  it,  stifled  it  myself,  and  therewith'  lost  my  mterest 
in  it :  and  so  as  that  thereupon  Divine  justice  inight  do  an 
ecnial  thing,  and  a  becoming  thing,  and  that  God  might  do 
lise  himself,  as  became  himself;  I  should  therefore  hear 
from  him, "  Depart  from  me,  accursed,  into  everlasting  fire, 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels;''  Go,  accursed  crea- 
tare,  into  the  state  which  thou  choosest. 

A  salvation  from  such  misery  as  this,  yon  must  labour 
distinctly  to  understand,  to  be  the  great  object  of  your 
hope.  I  hope  through  the  grace  of  God  I  shall  be  saved 
from  this,  from  ever  having  things  brought  to  this  sad  and 
forlorn  pass  with  me.  And  so  by  salvation^-  though  it 
sound  privative,  yet  is  chiefly  meant  that  which  is  most 
highly  positive;  and  lest  we  should  mistake  sometimes, 
we  find  this  positive  added  in  express  terms,  "salvation  by 
Christ  Jesns,  with  eternal  glory,"  2  Tim.  ii.  10. 

This  (I  say)  we  must  labour  to  understand  distinctly, 
that  so  our  hope  may  operate  strongly  and  vigorously,  as 
it  will  according  to  the  apprehension  that  we  have  of  the 
object  of  it,  when,  this  comes  to  be  distinctly  understood ; 
(inasmuch  as  the  way  of  the  pint's  working  np<A  the 
minds  and  souls  of  men  is  suitaUe  to  their  own  mtelligent 


and  rational  nature ;)  the  life  and  vigonr  that  Spirit  doth 
exert,  and  put  forth  m  this  way  upon  the  souls  of  men,  it 
is  so  much  the  higher,  and  so  much  the  more  efficacious, 
by  how  much  the  apprehensions  are  clearer  about  the 
things  in  which  I  hope,  or  for  which  I  hope. 

When  once  this  is  understood,  then  will  the  soul  sav,  (if 
once  it  be  reduced  to  a  capacity  of  acting  like  itself;  to 
wit,  like  an  intelligent  thing,)  What  1  shall  I  for  a  trifle 
lose  so  great  a  hopel  Then  the  Gospel  looks  big,  and  ap- 
pears great  in  our  view.  And  what  ?  shall  I  lose  all  this  1 
all  this  glory,  all  this  felicity,  and  all  that  fulness  of  joy 
that  is  to  be  eteri>al,  for  a  trifle  1  for  the  gratifying  my  own 
lust,  or  pleasing  my  own  fjEuicy,  or  the  fancy  of  a  friend,  as 
he  calls  himself  1  Suthfe  is,  indeed,  my  greatest  enemy,  as 
I  am  in  truth  the  greatest  enemy  to  myself,  while  1  am 
apt  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  delusive  appearances  and 
semblances  of  things,  against  my  own  good  and  interest. 
Shall  I  for  the  pleasure  of  a  debauch  in  company,  as  vain 
as  I  can  be,  rum  so  great  a  hope  as  this  i  "  He  that  hath 
this  hope  in  him  purifies  himself  as  God  is  pure."  Bat 
then  also, 

Diredum  4.  You  must  take  this  fVirther  direction,  to 
wit,  when  you  have  g[ot  the  notion  in  any  measure  comj^e- 
tenily  clear,  concerning  the  state  of  salvation,  the  felicity 
and  glory  of  the  future  state,  then  labo.ur  most  firmly  and 
steadfastly  to  believe  it.  You  must  have  a  eight  notion  of 
it  first,  else  you  believe  you  know  not  what.  But  let  me 
have  never  so  distinct  a  notion  of  the  best  and  most  de- 
lectable state  that  can  be  thought  of,  it  never  affects  me, 
nor  can  rationally,  unless  I  believe  it  to  be  a  reality.  The 
most  pliftasing  ideas  cannot  draw  forth  rational  endeavours, 
unless  I  be  possessed  with  the  apprehension,  that  it  is  a 
real  attainable  good  that  I  am  to  act  ibr. 

Therefore,  to  that  purpose,  consider,  I  pray  yon,  what 
the  anostle  gives  us  or  the  notion  of  that  faiih  which  is  to 
be  indeed  immediately  ftmdamental  of  our  hope,  Heb.  xi. 
1.  Now  faith  is  the  substance  bf  things  hoped  for,  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen ;  if  one  have  never  so  clear  a 
notion  of  the  «iiost  delectable  state  that  it  is  possible  ior 
any  one  to  form  and  conceive  in  his  own  mind,  ami  iic 
doth  not  look  upon  this  as  substantial,  as  an  actual  sub- 
stance, it  cannot  affect  him,  it  cannot  attract  him,  and  draw 
forth  the  strength  and  vigour  of  his  soul  in  a  pursuit  after 
it :  therefore,  here  the  work  of  faith  comes  m ;  and  that 
is  to  substantiate,  to  be  to  .us  the  very  substance  of  that 
which  we  are  to  hope  for,  anfl  to  be  the  evidence  of  that 
which  yet  we  do  not  see.  And  how  donld  faith  do  this  *} 
Why  truly  jcven  by  that  which  is  intrinsical  and  natural 
to  it ;  reliiince  upon  his  testimony  whom  we  believe.  Hu- 
man fisuth  is  a  reliance  upon  a  human  testimony ;  divine 
faith  is  a  reliance  upon  a  divine  testimony.  I  take  the 
word  of  God  about  the  truth  of  that  I  have  not  seen  with 
my  own  eyes ;  and  his  word  representing  to  me  a  lovely, 

Eleasant,  amiable  object  hereafter,  perfectly  to  be  enjoyed ; 
elieving  the  revelation  to  be  true,  I  thereupon  hope  for 
the  thing  revealed. 

As  suppose  an  overture  were  made  to  any  of  you  of 
making  a  purchase  of  an  estate  in  lands  where  you  have 
not  been,  or  which  you  do  not  know ;  it  may  be  you  may 
have  some  friend  or  other  that  hath  been  there,  and  that 
can  give  a  true  and  distinct  description,  and  tell  yon  how 
all  things  lie;  he  tells  you  how  very  commodious  and 
pleasant  a  seat  there  is,  or  may  easily  be  had :  why  ac- 
cording as  yon  believe,  or  disbelieve  this  man*s  report,  this 
testimony  of  his,  so  is  yonr  hope  of  doing  well,  and  living 
happily  m  such  a  place,  lively  or  not  lively,  vivid  or  faint 
and  langtiid  ;  according  (I  say)  as  yon  believe  him,  or  do 
not  believe  him,  you  having  not  seen  the  thing  with  yonr 
own  eyes. 

This  is  the  case  here,  God  hath  told  ns  how  it  is  above, 
in  ^at  state  where  we  have  n9t  been,  what  is  to  be  enjoyed 
there,  what  our  employments  are  to  be.  what  our  company, 
and  what  our  state  every  way.  Saith  the  considering  soul, 
It  is  true,  I  have  not  b<^h  in  the  third  heavens,  I  do  not 
know  the  order  of  things  there  by  any  experience  of  my 
own ;  but  I  believe  in  him  that  hath  told  me  this ;  I  know 
he  can  have  no  d^ign  to  deceive  me ;  what  can  he  get  by 
imposing  on  a  worm  1  when  he  hath  made  such  a  dis- 
covery and  sworn  to  it ;  As  I  live,  so  and  so  it  is,  and  so 
it  shvl  be.    By  these  two  immutable  things  I  apprehend 
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it  to  be  Impassible  for  God  to  lie :  therefore  here  is  strong 
consolation  for  them  to  fly  to  for  refuge,  who  have  this 
hope  set  before  them,  Heb.  vi.  18, 19, 90. 

But  how  much  another  thing  is  that  faith  which  thus 
relies  upon,  and  resolves  itself  into  the  authority  of  the 
Divine  word,  over-awing  the  soal  into  "an  entire  acquies- 
cence in  the  truth  of  it,  and  so  as  to  still  and  silence  all 
abmurmurations  and  mutterings  to  the  contrary :  I  dare 
not  think  otherwise  but  that  thus  it  is.  How  much  more 
(I  say)  another  thing  is  this  faith,  which  so  substantiates  its 
object  in  this  way  and  method,  from  that  wMch  vulgarly 
goes  under  the  name  of  faith  among  us !  The  common 
opinion  that  men  have,  that  there  is  a  world  to  come,  and 
80  and  so  men  may  enjov  or  suffer  in  that  other  world, 
that  IS  a  mete  traditional  belief  of  these  things,!  without 
ever  considering  the  true  and  proper  grounds  why  we  ad- 
mit any  such  belief  into  our  minus  and  hearts  at  all ;  but 
we  believe,  because  such  and  such  have  so  told^is.  It  is 
the  common  belief,  all  the  people  of  our  country  weretif 
this  mind,  all  our  forefather^  were  of  this  mind ;  but  God, 
and  the  authority  of  his  revelation,  comes  not  into  the  case, 
never  falls  into  consideration  at  all. 

And  this  faith,  as  it  is  groundless,  so  it  is  fruitless ;  for 
the  ground  of  faith,  and  efficacy  of  it,  .measure  one  an- 
other ;  faith  is  always  proportionably  efficacious  as  it  is 
groanded  well  and  stroi^ly;  that  which  depends  upon 
noUiing  doth  nothing,  e^ts  nothing.  It  is  very  plain, 
that  for  this  common  mith  which  inea  have  about  a  in^cire 
state,  and  which  is  nothing  else  but  opinion,  mere  opinion, 
and  nothing  more ;  it  effects  nothing,  operates  nothing,  it 
leaves  meirs  hearts  the  same ;  and  accordingly  the  course 
of  their  practice  is  the  same  too,  as  if  they  were  of  quite  a 
contraxT  belief.  What  a  .strange  faith  is  that  which,  in- 
stead of  power  and  efficacy,  for  the  forming  of  the  heart 
and  governing  the  life,  is  lust  the  same  thing  with  infide- 
lity, not  distinguishame  from  infidelity ;  but  in  point  of 
efficacy,  faith  and  infidelity  are  the  same  1  This  man's 
heart  is  as  terrene  as  it  woiud  have  been  if  he  had  been  of 
no  such  belief,  or  of  a  quite  contrary  belief:  and  his  prac- 
tice as  loose  and  irregular,  having  as  little  tendency  in  it 
towards  the  attainment  of  such  a- blessed  state  as  he  pre- 
tends to  believe. 

Pagans  have  seemed  to  have  higher  thought  of  faith 
than  we  have.  Cicero  tells  us  that  among  them  (the  Ro- 
mans) there  were  shrines  and  ieraples  d^eated  to  faith 
and  hope,  as  being  certain  tokens  that  God  did  dwell  in 
those  minds  where  these'  are;  so  he  speaks  of  them; 
whereu|>on  they  dedicated  temples  to  them.  When  in 
those  minds  faith  and  hope  did  dwell,  they  looked  upon 
these  as  certain  evidences  that  God  did  awell  in  those 
minds.  But  I  beseech  you,  what  argument  is  there  to  be 
taken  from  the  faith  ana  hope  of  these  great  Aiturities  that 
are  commonly  pretended  to  among  us,  that  God  dw^ells  in 
these  minds  1  What  evidence  is  there  of  an  in-dwelling 
Deity,  who  raised  these  men,  so  sublime,  so  fall  of  heaven, 
so  fall  of  holy  aspirines  1  What  is  there  like  this,  as  the 
fruit  of  that  faith  and  hope  which  are  talked  of,  and  pre- 
tended to  amoDjnt  us  1  And  then, 

DvreeUtm  5.  Take  this  direction,  see  that  when  you  un- 
derstand and  do  believe  what  the  word  pf  God  informs  us 
of,  concerning  the  state  of  salvation,  that  is  to  be  the  final 
object  at  our  hope,  see  (I  say)  that  you  do  seriously  desire 
it;  that  it  is  that  which  the  inclination  of  our  minds  car- 
ries us  to,  so  as  earnestly  to  Ichig  for  and  covet  it.  Oh, 
that  I  were  there !  Oh,  that  I  were  possessed  of  the  felici- 
ties and  glories  of  that  state !  Otherwise,  if  yoa'talk  of 
hope  of  spch  a  state,  for  which  you  do  not  fbd  yon  have 
any  real  lively  desires  in  your  souls ;  you  impose  an  im- 
possible task  up(m  yourselves,  and  a  contradiction.  It  is 
a  perfect  contradiction  to  hope  for  that  which  we  do  not 
desire,  or  to  which  the  temper  of  our  mind  agrees  not.  If 
there  be  not  an  agreeableness  in  the  £rame  of  ^e  heart  and 
spirit  unto  such  a  state  understood  and  believed,  it  can  be 
no  object  of  our  hope.  I  may  desire  many  things  that  I 
do  not  hope  for.  but  I  cannot  hope  for  any  thing  that  I  do 
not  desire;  for  hope  always  involves  desire,  though  desire 
doth  not  always  involve  hope  in  it.  There  may  be  despair- 
ing desires,  but  hope  hath  for  ils  object  a  ftiture  good,  the 
same  that  desire  hath ;  only  hope  dotn  superadd  something 
ioitsolqect;(thoiigli  that  alters  not  the  case  as  to  this ;) 


to  wit,  an  «)nrehended  difflcul^,  an  arduonsncss  ss  to  the 
thing  hoped  tor;  otherwiM  desire  and  hope  would  be  aO 
one. 

And  ahout  this  it  eoDcems  us  to  deal  very  seriously  aad 
closely  with  ourselves,  when  we  speak  or  1m^  as  that 
mighty  principle,  which  is  to  have  influence  towards  sal- 
vation, by  the  inJnienee  whereof  we  are  to  be  saved;  (aad 
are  lost  if  that  influence  fail,  and  continue  not ;)  we  are  to 
consider  what  we  are  to  aim  at^  when  we  are  to  aim  at  the 
getting  our  souls  possessed  with  such  a  hope ;  we  must 
get  them  made  smtable  to  the  state  hoped  for ;  that  we 
may  be  capable  of  desiring  it ;  that  our  souls  may  fSdl  in 
with  it :  that  whereas  that  state  commenceth  at  the  appear- 
ance or  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  may  be  of  those  that 
}oYjd  his  appearing  upon  that  aocoimt  And  whereas  it  is 
the  hope  or  a  future  felicity,  by  the  power  whereof  grace 
teacheth  men  effectually  to  "  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  and  to  Vtm  soberly,  and  righteously,  and  godly  in 
this  present  world ;"  that  hope  may  be  looked  on  oy  us  as 
a  blessed  hope,  "  looking  for  the  blessed  hope,  and  glori- 
ous appearing  of  the^  great  God,  and  our  saviour  Jesos 
Christ,^'  the  rery  thought  whereof  (for  their  hope  is  takca 
objectivdy)  is  reviving  to  our  souls,  makes  our  hearts 
sprine  ana  leap  in  us.  If  you  do  not  desire  the  thing 
hoped  for,  it  can  never  be  a  blessed  h(n>e  to  von :  you  can- 
not look  opon  it  as  such :  one  thought  of  Uiat  hope,  that 
hope  but  thought  of,  doth  even  bless  my  soal,  doth  make 
it  live,  diffuseth  a  vital  influence  through  it. 

That  which  is  inconsistent  with  this  is  a  terrene  frame 
that  continually  carries  us  downward,  a  minding  earthly 
things,  that  upon  the«ccount  whereof  the  apostle  speaks 
with  tears  concerning  many  of  those  Philippian  Christians, 
to  whom  he  writes.  '*  I  have  told  you  of  them,  (saith  he,) 
and  I  now  tell  you,  weeping,  they  are  enemies  to  the  cross 
of  Christ ;"  that  is,  to  tl^e  very  design  of  his  dying,  which 
was  to  establish  an  eternal  kin^om,  a  kingdom  that  in  not 
of  this  world ;  they  are  enemies  to  his  very  cross ;  why, 
what  doth  characterise  them  as  such  1  Their  mindii^ 
earthly  things.  The  design  of  his  dyin^  runs  into  eter- 
nity, into  heaven ;  oar  conversation  is  m  heaven,  as  (he 
next  words  speak ;  bat  these  men  are  aH  for  this  earth, 
nothing  else  is  pleasing  and  grateful  to  them.  If  you  give 
them  hopes  of  great  honour,  and  dignities,  and  riches  in 
this  world,  you  talte  them  by  the  heart ;  bat  tell  them  of 
the  felicity  of  another  world,  you  do  but  speak  to  them 
the  words  of  a.  dream,  they  are  mere  shadows  you  present 
to  their  imaginations,  things  which  they  affect  not,  in  which 
they  feel  no  substaace ;  there  is  nothing  grateful  to  them 
in  tnese  things. 

Always  carry  this  about  with  vou,  that  it  is  a  most  per- 
fect mockery  to  talk  of  hope  of  that  which  you  desire  not 
"■  I  desire  (saith  the  apostle)  to  be  dissolved  and  to  be  with 
Christ :"  this  is  their  strain  who  are  under  the  power  of  the 
truly  Christian  hope ;  not  as  if  such  actual  desires  were 
the  constant  character  of  a  regenerate  socd,  because  there 
may  be  some  accidental  interveniences  that  may  damp  thai 
act  of  desire,  may  intermpt  and  hinder  it;  to  wit,  they 
may  be  in  doubt  about  the  state  of  their  ease  God-wards. 
Therefore,  they  cannot  be  positive  in  desiring  to  be  un^ 
clothed  and  dissolved ;  but  if  the  competition  be  between 
the  felicity  of  the  future  state,  and  the  felicity  of  the  pre- 
sent state ;  and  their  no  desire  doth  proceed  from  the 
greater  k)ve  that  they  have  to  this^orld  than  they  have  to 
God,  and  to  heaven,  and  the  purity,  and  sinlessness,  and 
blessedness  of  the  future  state ;  this  is  a  mortal  character ; 
and  concerning  such  we  can  pronounce  nothing  but  that 
**  they  are  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ,"  the  design  of 
his  dying,  as  if  he  died  for  men  only,  to  procure  for  them 
an  earthly  feli/rity ;  as  if  his  dying  were  only  to  terminate 
upon  an  earthly  happy  state,  than  which  a  greater  hostility 
to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  aj^ainst  the  design  of  his  dying, 
cannot  be.    And  again, 

IHrecHon  6.  Take  this  further  direction ;  to  wit.  when 
you  have  that  pbject  before  you,  in  its  clear  and  distinci 
state,  which  is  to  be  the  final  object  of  your  hope,  never 
hope  for  that  abstracily,  and  separately  by  itselt,  so  as  to 
disjoin  in  your  hope  the  end  from  the  necessary  means  to 
that  end,  Salvation,  the  state  of  me  saved ;  here  is  the  final 
object  of  hope ;  but  then  we  are  told  by  the  apostle,  of 
things  that  do  "accompany  salvation,"  Heb.  vi« 9.  Never 
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lio|ie  for  salvaticm  abstractly  and  apart  from  the  things 
that  do  accompany  it,  and  because  that  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  final  object  of  your  hope,  the  things  that  are  inter- 
mediate to  it, are  to  be  hoped  for  toof  for  there  can  be  no 
coanezion  besides  between  the  end  and  the  means ;  bat 
that  connexion  lies  in  the  luptitnde  such  means  have  to 
this  end,  and  the  certainty  or  the  consecutto  of  this  end, 
upon  the  nse  of  such  means.  Yon  are  told  of  several  things 
in  Scripture  that  have  certain  connexion  with  salvation, 
80  that  without  them  it  cannot  be ;  with  them  it  cannot  but 
be.  As  to  give  you  only  the  Scripture  terms  of  the  seve- 
ral things,  that  it  doth  connect  with  salvation  as  inseparar 
blc  from  it,  without  explaining  the  things  to  you :  as  re- 
pentance^ it  connects  wuh  it ;  "  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall 
ail  likewise  perish ;"  (Luke  xviii.  5.)  ye  shall  not  be  saved. 
"  Repent,  that  your  sms  may  be  blotted  out,"  Acts  iii.  19. 
bv  it  voa  shall  be  saved.— -Faith;  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  "he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
licfeth  In  him,  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life,"  John  iii.  18.  "He  that  believeth  not  is  condemned 
already,  and  the  wraih  of  God  abideth  on  him,"  John  iii. 
3,  &— Regeneration,  without  it  there  is  no  enteime  into 
the  kingdom  of  Grod,  there  is  no  seeing  of  it ;  but  if  men 
be  regenerate,  they  are  the  children  of  God ;  and  if  they 
are  children,  then  heirs,  "  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs 
vith  Jesos  Christ,  that,  suffering  with  him,  they  may  be 
glorified  together,"  Rom.  viii.  17.— Obedience ;  Christ 
will  be  the  author  of  salvation  to  them  that  obey  him,  Heb. 
V.  9.  "  And  will  come  in  flaming  fire  to  take  vengeance 
00  them  that  know  Mm  not,  nor  obey  hisGlospel,"  2  Thess. 
L  8.  These  are  the  plainest  connexions  that  can  be  in  the 
world,  nothing  can  be  more  plain  ,*  so  sanctification  which 
Ms  in  with  many  of  the  fore-mentioned  things :  "  We 
give  thanks  tp  God  for  you,  that  be  hath  chosen  you  unto 
salvation  thronsh  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of 
the  truth,"  9  Thess.  ii.  13,  "Without  holiness  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord,"  Heb.  xii.  14. 

Thu  is  the  cBrection  then,  that  at  present  I  vould  leave 
with  yon;  never  tie  no  vain  as  to  hope  for  the  end  apart 
from  these  thingjs,  God  having  made  a  necessary  connex- 
ion between  il  and  them,  as  means  thereuntO)  with  which 
it  shall  certainly  be  attained,  and  without  which  it  cannot. 
There  are  means  indeed  that  are  foreign  apd  external,  ([as 
diviaes  are  wont  to  distinguish  them  from  these,)  wnich 
have  no  certain  connexion  with  the  end,  as  these  have ; 
hot  for  those  which  have  so  certain  a  connexicm  with  it, 
it  is  to  mnrder  your  own  hope,  to  hope  for  the  end  without 
regarding  the  means;  to  hope  I  shall  be  saved,  whether  I 
repent  or  no,  believe  or  no,  turn  to  Grod  or  no,  be  regene- 
rate or  no,  be  sanctified  or  no,  whether  I  obey  or  disobey. 
This  is  to  hope  without,  and  to  hope  again&t  iti  and  it  is 
the  greatest  fooleir  in  the  world,  for  a  man  to  hope  against 
Ood's  word,  iar  that  which  depends  wholly  on  his  plea- 
sore,  whose  word  it  is.  Who  can  save  me  if  he  do  not  % 
Who  can  bring  me  heaven  if  he  do  not  1  So  that  to  hope 
in  this  case,  not  only  without  his  word,  but  against  it ;  no 
greater  madness  tfaui  this  is  conceivable,  or  can  be,  among 
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Rom.  viii.  31 
J^  are  saved  by  k&pg. 

Direction  7. 1  shall  now  ^o  on  with  some  further  direo* 
tiotts,  and  in  the  next  place^  take  this. 

That  sneh  need  to  make  it  much  their  business  to  un- 
derstand aright  the  nature  of  those  things  which  are  so 
afawlately  necessary  to  being  saved;  to  wit,  not  only  to 
know  that  snch  and  such  things,  so  and  so  called,  are  re- 
quisite ;  or  to  nnderrtand  the  names  of  such  as  are  requi- 
site onto  salvation,  without  distinct  understanding  of  the 
things  thenotselres,  signified  by  those  names.  There  is  no- 
body that  udentaads  any  thmg  of  the  Christian  religion, 
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but  hath  been  informed,  and  will  readily  assent,  that  re- 
pentance is  necessary  to  salvation ;  that  faith  is  necessary 
to  salvation ;  that  a  man  if  he  be  not  regenerate  cannot  be 
saved )  that  if  he  be  not  converted  he  is  not  in  the  eiate  of 
salvation ;  that  if  he  do  not  mortifv  sin  he  most  die,  he 
must  perish,  and  cannot  be  saved ;  that  if  he  do  not  lead  a 
life  or  holiness,  he  can  never  see  God,  must  be  excluded 
his  presence  for  ever.  Every  one  that  lives  under  the  Gos- 
pel and  under^ands  the  first  elements  and  principles  of  it, 
readily  assents  to  all  these  things ;  but  in.  the  mean  time  ii 
one  do  inquire  what  they  do  understand  by  the  things  sig- 
nified by  such  names,  here  they  are  at  a  loss,  and  to  seek, 
and  give  such  conftised  and  uncertain  accounts,  or  have 
so  indistinct  apprehensions  of  them,  that  they  are  never 
the  nearer  bein^  saved  for  having  heard  of  those  names  j 
but  I  beseech  you,  what  can  it  signify,  if,  when  Gtod  saith, 
they  that  do  not  believe,  his  wrath  abideth  on  them ;  and 
he  hath  "  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  hath  given  his  only- 
begotten  Son,  that  they  that  believe  in  him  shovdd  not  pe- 
rish, but  have  everlasting  life^"  you  do  agree  to  the  faith 
of  this  that  God  hath  said  in  his  word,  you  say  so  too ;  hut 
in  the  mean  time  you  intend  one  thing  by  believing,  wheii 
God,  it  is  manifest,  meaneth  another,  xou  put  the  name 
of  faith,  the  name  of  repentance,  the  name  of  conversion, 
and  the  name  of  regeneration,  upon  quite  another  thing; 
What!  will  the  names  of  these  things  save  any  bodyl 
Will  any  be  the  nearer  salvation  for  something  miscalled 
faith,  that  is  not  sol  something  miscalled  repentance, 
something  miscalled  regeneration,  that  are  not  so  1 

If  you  would  rationally  hope  for  salvation,  so  as  that 
hope  should  really  signify  any  thing  for  that  end,  jpon  must 
understand  the  real  mflnences  and  import  of  such  things 
as  theset  that  pod  hath  put  as  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
in  immediate  connexion  with  it.  That  is.  you  must  under- 
stand faith  in  Christ  to  be  that  which  brings  your  souls 
into  a  vital,  living  union  with  him,  so  as  that  thereby  you 
have  him,  and  have  life ;  such  a  receptive  act  as  adjoins 
you  to  him,  so  as  that  he  thereupon  becomes  an  immediate 
spring  of  life  to  your  souls.  If  you  do  tiot  understand  hv 
repentance,  that  mighty  turn  ana  change  of  the  whole  soul, 
by  which,  when  it  was  a  stranger  to  God  before  and  alien- 
ated from  him,  it  is  now  entirely  turned  to  him,  and  ^ere- 
fore  it  is  called  repentance  towards  God ;  the  whole  bent 
of  the  soul  being  turned  about  towards  Gk)d,  as  its  best 
good,  and  as  its  sovereign  Lord,  to  whom  it  was  a  stranger 
and  rebel  before;  you  do  not  apprehend  aright.  It  is  a 
vain  thing  for  ns  to  go  about  to  delude  ourselves  with 
names;  the  great  thing  will  be,  what  will  be  taken  for 
faith  and  repentance,  and  the  rest  of  the  mentioned  thin^, 
in  the  judgment  day ;  and  we  may  know  now,  if  we  will 
make  it  our  business  to  know,  and  compare  Scripture  with 
Scripture,  one  thing  with  another.  Those  that  will  yield 
the  necessity  of  regeneration,  understand  nothing  (it  may 
be)  by  being  regenerate  but  being  baptized;  when  the 
Scripture  elsewhere  tells  us  in  other  words,  it  signifies  our 
implantation  into  Christ,  we  are  bom  again,  as  we  are  in« 
serted  into  him,  and  being  in  him,  become  new  creatures ; 
old  things  being  done  away,  and  aU  things  being  made 
new ;  such  thin^  as  these,  that  you  will  in  certain  im- 
mediate connexion  with  salvation;  you  must  understand 
what  they  are.  if  you  will  ever  think  of  entertaining  hope 
of  salvation,  for  such  a  purpose  as  that  it  shall  contribute 
to  your  being  saved.    And; 

Diredion  8.  Take  this  further  direction,  if  you  will  ever 
hope  to  purpose  in  reference  to  the  business  of  salvation, 
begin  your  nope  with  despair :  despair,  that  you  may  hope, 
that  is,  that  you  may  hope  to  any  advantage.  Tnere  i; 
hone  in  whom  this  hope  comes  to  live,  Tas  it  is  a  living 
hope  that  we  are  speaking  of,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
Intends,)  but  there  mast  be  a  death  past  upon  that  soul, 
before  such  living  hope  doth  obtain,  or  hath  place  in  it ; 
such  must  die  (hat  they  may  live ;  must  be  slam,  that  they 
may  revive.  All  false  hope  must  die,  they  must  see  them- 
selves dead,  lost,  and  perishing;  before  any  such  hope  can 
have  place  in  them ;  out  here  I  must  be  a  little  more  par- 
ticular, and  tell  such  of  some  things,  whereof  it  is  most 
necessary  that  they  do  despair.  As,  first,  they  must  de- 
spair of  6ver  being  saved  without  those  things,  which  you 
have  already  heard  are  necessary  to  salvation.  And  then. 
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secondly,  they  must  despair  of  e7eT  being  snredffor  such 
things  as  are  to  be  wrought  in  them,  or  done  by  them. 
And,  thirdly,  they  must  despair  of  eyer  attaining  those 
things  by  their  own  power. 

1.  The^  must  despair  of  ever  being  saved,  without  those 
things  which  have  oeen  already  mentionea  to  you,  that 
must  be  wrought  in  us.  and  that,  thereupon,  must  have  an 
exercise  fVom  us  in  oraer  to  our  being  saved;  to  wit,  such 
as  are  repentance  to  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  like ;  despair  of  ever  being  saved  without 
these,  and  what  goes  accompanied  therewith,  (about  pri- 
ority I  have  no  mind  to  trouole  you  with  any  discussion^) 
the  lull  entire  work  of  conversion,  which,  consider  it  semi- 
nallv,  is  the  same  with  regeneration :  consider  it  progres- 
sively, it  is  the  same  with  continued  sanctification,  pro- 
ceedmghereupon ;  a  dying  to  sin,  and  living  to  righteous- 
ness. The  same  design  for  which  Christ  died,  and  bare 
our  sins  in  his  "  body  on  the  tree ;"  (I.Peter  ii.  S4.)  that 
we  mieht  "  die  to  sin,  and  live  to  righteousness,"  Deing 
healed  oy  his  stripes,  Isa.  liii  5.  Now  without  these  things, 
we  must  despair  of  being  saved,  if  ever  we  would  hope 
for  salvation  upon  eood  terms. 

This  I  know  is  that  way  which  a  heart  yet  habitually 
carnal  cannot  but  deeply  and  inwardly  regret ;  but  that  is 
not  to  give  us  laws.  The  carnal  heart  waA  not  consulted 
in  framing  and  contriving  the  model  of  the  Gk»pei.  God 
did  never  ask  such  the  question,  what  will  please  you,  that 
I  maj  contrive  the  form  and  model  of  life  and  death,  ac- 
cordme  to  your  inclination  1  Such  may  be  apt  to  say, 
when  they  are  urged.  You  must  break  off  from  every  evil 
way ;  you  must  hate  every  thing  of  sin,  how  much  soever 
you  formerly  loved  it  j  you  must  deliver  yourselves  abso- 
lutely to  the  governing  power  of  Jesus  Christ  as  your  Re- 
deemer and  Lord,  both  at  once ;  when  persons  (I  say)  come 
to  be  closely  thus  urged,  they  will  be  apt  to  tell  you.  We 
have  flesh  and  blood  about  us;  what  would  you  have  us 
do  1  Why,  I  would  put  such  upon  considering  seriously, 
Pray,  for  whom  was  the  Gospel  composed  1  To  what  sort 
of  creatures  was  it  sent  1  Was  it  ever  designed  or  in- 
tended to  be  sent  up  into  heaven,  to  be  preached  to  angels 
and  glorious  spirits  above  T  Was  it  ever  intended  to  be 
sent  down  into  hell,  to  be  preached  to  devils  and  damned 
spirits  there  1  No  *,  it  was  meant  for  none  but  those  that 
have  flesh  and  blood  about  them ;  for  none  but  them  whose 
dwelling  is  in  flesh.  And  would  any  excuse  himself  from 
refuting  towards  God,  which  is  turning  to  him  with  the 
whole  heart  and  soul ;  f)rom  believing  in  Christ  by  such  a 
faith,  as  by  which  a  vital  union  shall  be  contracted  be- 
tween the  soul  and  him;  with  this,  that  he  hath  flesh  and 
blood  about  him  1  That  is  by  the  same  excuse  too,  to  ex- 
cuse yourselves  from  being  saved :  I  am  not  to  be  saved, 
because  I  have  flesh  and  blood  about  me.  For  it  is  a  vain 
imagination  to  think  that  God  is  at  this  time  to  alter  his 
Gospel,  and  make  new  terms  of  life  and  death  for  sinners : 
when  as  this  Gospel,  as  it  was  only  made  for  such  as  dwell 
in  flesh,  or  have  flesh  and  blood  about  them.  It  is  true, 
that  hath  inferred  a  necessity,  that  that  in  which  you  dwell 
should  not  rule  you.  If  we  live  after  the  flesh,  we  shall 
die ;  but  if  through  the  Spirit  we  do  mortify  the  deeds  of 
the  body,  we  shall  live.  How  plainly  doth  the  word  of 
God  speak  his  mind  to  us,  if  we  will  attend  to  it !  That, 
therefore,  is  one  of  the  things  that  you  must  despair  of,  ii 
you  will  hone  to  purpose ;  despair  of  ever  being  saved 
without  sucn  things  to  be  wrought  and  done  in  you,  as 
God  has  put  in  immediate  and  certain  connexion  with  sal- 
vation.   And, 

2.  Despair  too  of  ever  being  saved  for  those  things  that 
are  to  be  acted  by  us.  or  wrought  in  us :  though  they  are 
works  of  the  Holy  Gnost,  yet  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  in- 
tended to  merit  for  us ;  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  to  be  our 
High  Priest,  we  must  not  think  to  invest  the  Holy  Ghost 
with  the  offices  of  Christ,  and  to  confound  their  offices, 
and  the  works  of  their  offices.  Therefore,  let  repentance 
be  supposed  never  so  sincere ;  and  faith,  conversion,  and 
regeneration,  never  so  true  in  their  own  kind ;  we  must 
despair  of  being  saved  for  these  things,  though  we  must 
also  despair  of  ever  being  saved  without  them.  "  We 
through  the  Spirit  do  wait  for  the  hppe  of  righteousness 
by  faith,"  Gal.  v.  5.  The  Spirit  d6th  fVame  souls  to  an  ab- 
solute reliance  upon  that  righteousness  that  is  by  faith, 


that  and  no  other,  and  so  accordingly  to  wait  for  the  hope     i 
of  that  righteousness.    And,  I 

3.  Despair  of  ever  attaining  to  any  of  these  things  that 
are  so  necessary  by  your  own  power ;  d^pair  of  ever  be- 
ing  able  to  turn  yourselves,  or  to  beget  faith  in  yoarselfes, 
or  to  regenerate  yourselves,  or  to  mortify  sin  yoorselTes, 
which  you  are  told  must  be  by  the  Spirit.  The  Scnptore 
will  not  misguide  us  if  we  will  attend  to  it:  how  plamlj 
hath.it  told  us,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  is  exalted  to 
be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  remis- 
sion of  sins  I"  Acts  v.  31.  Aikd  that  it  is  (Sod  that  gites 
men  repentance,  that  they  may  recover  themselves  out  of 
the  snare  of  .the  devil,  "  who  are  led  captive  by  him  at  his 
will,"  3  Tim.  ii.  26.  And  faith  we  are  told  is  the  gift  of 
God,  and  it  is  reckoned  among  "  the  fhiits  of  the  Spirit^" 
Gfal.  V.  22.  And  regeneration  we  are  told  is  by  the  Spirit. 
If  a  man  be  not  born  again  (or  bom  ftt>m  aoove)  bj  (he 
Spirit,  "he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d,"  John 
iii.  3,  6.  "  And  if  we  by  the  Spirit  mortify  the  deeds  of 
the  body,  we  shall  live,"  Rom.  viii.  13.  And  we  are  likfr 
wise  told,  that  "God  hath  chosen  us  to  salvation,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth,"  9 
Thess.  ii.  17. 

Therefore  are  we  to  despair  of  our  reaching  of  those 
things,  that  are  so  necessary  to  our  salvation,  by  any  power 
of  our  own.  And  so  to  despair  is  the  way  to  hope;  that 
will  not  lead  to  absolute  despair,  but  it  only  leads  to  this 
respective  necessary  despair,  which  doih  itself  lead  to 
hope.  It  doth  not  make  the  case  hopeless,  that  such  a 
thing  is  out  of  my  power,  when  it  is  not  to  be  expected, 
except  in  that  godlike  my  that  is  honouraUe  to  him,  and 
becomes  the  enthroned  Majesty  of  heaven,  that  he  shooM 
be  owned  and  applied  unto  as  the  author  and  doaor  of 
evenr  good  and  pi^rfect  gift,  and  perfect  giving.  And  we 
shall  miserably  cheat  ourselves,  ir  ever  we  think  or  hope  to 
be  saved  by  a  repentance,  or  faith,  or  conversion,  that  we 
self-sprung  things,  self-created  things.  That  repentance 
whicn  is  only  the  product  of  our  own  power,  or  that  faith, 
or  that  conversion,  will  lure  us,  willlead  ustooerish-,tai 
you  have  heard  onen,  again  and  again,  that  the  thing  is 
not  the  less  matter  of  hope,  because  it  is  not  in  cor  own 
power,  when  as  the  Divine  nower  thai  is  to  eflecl  such 
things  is  upon  such  sure  and  firm  grounds  to  be  expected 
and  looked  for,  that  it  should  exert  itself  for  such  and  snch 
purposes ;  but  to  that  purpose  more  will  come  in  our  way 
by  and  by ;  these  are  things  that  it  is  fit  and  needful  that 
you  should  despair  of  that  yon  may  hope.    And, 

DireeHm  9.  Take  this  farther  direction  hereupon,  That 
you  are  to  put  forth  all  your  power  to  the  veiy  utmost,  in 
order  to  the  attaining  those  things  that  do  accompany  sal- 
vation, and  that  are  m  so  necessary  and  certain  eonnexia 
with  it.  Your  life  lies  upon  it :— without  these  things  yoa 
must  perish.  There  is  no  remedy,  but  yon  most  peim 
What  remains  theni  but  that  you  do,  to  the  uttermost,  pot 
forth  all  the  power  you  have,  in  order  to  your  serious  re- 
pentance, in  order  to  your  believing  with  the  &ith  of  Gods 
elect,  and  with  a  faith  of  the  operation  of  God ;  and  that 
you  may  have  new  hearts  and  right  spirits  created  and  re- 
newed in  you. 

OMeeHon.  But  it  may  be  said,  Doth  not  this  coutmhct 
the  former  head  1  Are  we  to  use  all  our  power,  even  v 
the  uttermost,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  true  repentance 
and  trae  faith,  and  that  we  may  be  truly  regenerate  and 
turned  unto  God,  when  yet  we  are  told,  we  must  utteilj 
despair  of  ever  attaining  these  things  by  onr  own  power 

Answer.  Pray  labour  to  understand  matters  that  are  ii 
themselves  plam.  What  is  easier  to  understand,  thanthi 
distinction  between  use  and  trust  1  Doth  it  follow,  tbi 
because  you  are  to  distrust  your  own  power,  that  therefor 
you  are  not  to  use  it  1  May  not  a  man  lawfully  use  hi 
money,  and  use  his  estate,  because  be  is  forbid  to  trnst  i 
uncertain  riches  1  And  because  some  do  sinfally  trust  i 
chariots  and  horses,  is  it  therefore  unlawfol  to  use  a  charii 
or  a  horse  1  Consider  that  the  natural  iacnlties  and  powe 
that  God  hath  given  you,  you  are  to  be  accountable  for  tl 
use  of  to  him.  And  what  1  are  you  not  then  to  use  thefl 
Your  understandings,  your  considering  power,  yourthini 
ing  power,  are  these  exempt,  ftom.  nnaer  the  divine  g 
vemment,  because  you  are  not  to  trust  them,  as  what  v« 
sufficient  to  do  all  your  business  1    If  yon  would  but  cc 
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sider  things  with  the  understandings  of  men,  you  might 
easily  know,  that  it  is  most  indispeD^ably  incombent  upon 
us  to  do  oar  uttermost,  to  strive  as  for  oar  lives,  to  exert 
all  oar  powers^  while,  in  the  mean  time,  we  acknowledge 
all  our  power  is  an  insufficient  thing.  And  therefore  we 
are  to  cry  and  supplicate,  to  crave  and  implore  heaven,  for 
the  addition  of  a  higher  and  greater  power  than  ours. 
This  18  just,  this  is  rational,  and  suitable  to  the  order  of 
things  between  Gk>d  and  his  intelligent  creatures.  And 
then  again, 

DirecHan  10.  Let  this  ftirther  direction  be  considered, 
to  wit,  Constantly  hope,  that,  by  the  Divine  power,  you 
shall  be  enabled  to  reach  and  attain  to  those  things  that 
are,  and  he  hath  made  necessary,  for  your  salvation. 
And  this  hath  two  branches, 

1.  Constantly  hope  you  shall  attain  them  otherwise,  if 
you  do  not  hope  that  hope,  all  is  lost,  and  you  are  pre- 
sentlv  at  a  stand,  and  cannot  move  one  step  flirther  to- 
wards being  saved,  or  towards  salvation  as  jour  end.  All 
is  lost  if  that  hope  fail,  that  you  shall  attam  those  things 
chat  are  necessarv,  by  divine  anpointment  a^d  constitution, 
for  salvation.  For  pray  consider,  if  a  man  take  a  journey, 
(snpDosing  of  a  hundred  miles, )  if  he  did  not  nope  he 
shoold  go  through  that  journey,  he  would  never  begin  it 
It  is  the  hope  he  shall  go  through,  that  doth  excite  and  en- 
gage to  begin,  otherwise  he  would  sit  still  at  home ;  but 
then,  if  he  doib.  hope  that  he  shall  go  through  this  journey 
of  a  hundred  miles,  and  reach  such  a  place  at  length,  he 
most  hope,  in  order  hereunto,  that  he  shall  gor  through  the 
irst  mile.  He  cannot  hope  that  he  shall  go  the  whole 
hundred  miles,  if  he  do  not  hope  he  shall  go  the  first.  So 
if  you  do  hope  you  shall  be  saved,  you  must  hope  that  you 
shall  do  things,  be  enabled  to  do  tiungs,  that  are  necessary 
to  bein^  saved.  He  that  doth  not  hope  to  reach  a  place  but 
a  mile  off,  that  is  his  certain  and  direct  way  to  a  place  a 
hundred  miles  off,  and  there  is  no  other  way,  will  never 
make  one  step  at  all  towards  that  place.  And  this  is  your 
ease,  when  God  hath  made  it  so  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  your  being  saved,  that  y^ou  repent,  that  vou  turn 
to  him,  and  come  into  union  with  his  Son,  ana  deliver 
yourselves  up  to  him,  take  him  to  be  yours,  and  give  your- 
selves to  be  nis ;  if  you  hope  not  vou  shall  reach  these 
things,  your  hope  of  oeing  saved  will  be  a  mad  hope :  as 
his  must  be  a  mad  hope  that  he  shall  reach  his  hundred 
miles,  when  he  doth  not  hope  to  reach  the  first  mile,  when 
there  is  no  other  way  lo  such  a  place  a  hundred  miles  off, 
hut  by  that  a  mile  off.  And  therefore  this  hope  must  be 
fixed  and  kept  alive,  though  I  cannot  say  I  have  been 
brought  to  repentance  yet,  and  to  faith  in  the  Son  of  Qod, 
yet  I  hope  I  snail.  You  must  hope  first  for  such  a  thing. 
And  then, 

2.  Hope  that  it  shall  be  brought  about  by  a  divine  pow- 
er, for  otnerwise,  (as  you  have  heard,)  you  are  not  to  nope 
for  iu  And  positively,  you  must  hope  for  it  in  this  way, 
and  no  other  way.  "  According  as  his  divine  power  hath 
given  us  all  things  pertaining  to  life  and  godliness ;  and 
given  to  os  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,  that 
by  them  we  might  be  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature," 
(2  Peter  L  3, 4.)  which  carries  all  this  in  it.  Here  must 
be  yoor  hope.  Such  things  have  not  been  wrought  and 
done  in  me  yet,  but  through  the  grace  of  Qod.  I  hope  that 
th^  shall.    And,  ^ 

Direeiiffn  11.  Take  heed  that  defeatments  and  dela)rs 
do  not  subvert  and  overthrow  in  you  this  hope.  Of  this 
there  is  the  greatest  imaginable  danger;  and  these  two 
expressions  (defeatments  and  delays)  I  purposely  intend 
to  refer  to  two  sorts  of  perscms,  who  may  nave  their  differ- 
ent concerns  in  this  direction,  to  wit,  especially,  a  younger 
and  an  elder  sort 

I .  A  younger  sort,  such  as  may  be  in  a  very  great  strug- 
gle between  strong  youthfbl  lusts,  and  strong  convictions, 
which  may  in  some  measure  have  tacen  hold  of  their  souls. 
This  is  sometimes  the  case,  discourses  that  I  have  had  with 
divers,  and  bills  that  I  have  received  from  more,  do  assure 
me  that  this  is  a  case  that  requires  a  great  place  and  room 
m  oar  consideration  and  discourse.  There  are  those  who 
DOW  and  then  (who  in  that  age  wherein  lust  and  concnpis-^ 
eence  ha^ve  creater  advantajges  to  be  predominant)  are 
taken  hold  of  1^  the  word,  and  it  strikes  conscience,  and 
gets  some  advantages  upon  them.   They  are  in  a  great  loss 


in  their  own  spirits.  Vicious  inclinations  are  strong ;  con- 
viction upon  tneir  spirits  hath  some  strength  too.  It  may 
be,  some  such  have  found,  that  whereas  here  is  a  strug- 
gle, a  strong  earnest  struggle,  the  conquest  is  easier  over 
conscience  than  over  inclmation :  it  is  an  easier  matter  to 
overcome  there;  thev  easier  baffle  their  li^ht  than  they 
can  their  lusts.  Ana  when  thev  have  considered,  under 
the  power  of  conviction,  that  tnere  was  some  necessity 
upon  them  to  change  their  course,  it  may  be,  they  have 
come  to  some  resolution  upon  that  consideration,  that  they 
would  become  other  men;  that  they  would  lead  another 
son  oi  life.  It  may  be,  the  next  temptation,  or  the  next 
insinuation  of  a  lewd^  idle  companion,  hath  proved  too 
hard  and  too  strong  for  them ;  thev  could  not  withstand ; 
and  the  bonds  of  iniquities  have  held  them  faster  than  the 
bonds  of  their  vows,  and  covenants,  and  solemn  engage- 
ments, that  they  have  taken  upon  their  souls.  They  have 
broken  loose  ttom  these  bonds,  and  are  held  so  much  the 
faster  by  those  former  bonds :  and  hereupon,  having  once 
found  themselves  at  liberty,  they  sell  themselves  to  slavery, 
sell  themselves  to  do  evil;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  that  was 
at  work  in  them,  is  receded  and  gone ;  they  began  in  the 
Spirit,  they  have  ended  in  the  fiesh.  There  are  now  no 
more  gales,  not  one  breath  of  that  Spirit  upon  their  spirits 
any  more.  A  hopeful  gale  they  had,  that  brought  them 
near  to  a  safe  harbour;  but  they  are,  all  on  a  sudden,  hur- 
ried back  a^n  to  a  raging  sea,  that  casts  up  nothing  but 
mire  and  dirt.  What  a  fearful  case  is  this !  If  they  reflect 
uppn  themselves,  they  will  be  ready  to  say.  What  is  to  be 
done  in  this  case  1  And  trulyif  any  one  should  sav  to  me,  1 
should  return  the  <}uestion,  W  hat  will  you  do  in  tnis  case  1 
or  what  do  you  thmk  is  to  be  done  in  this  case  %  Do  vou 
think  there  is  no  hope  in  the  case  1  Will  you  say  that  1  or 
if  there  is  to  be  any  nope,  what  shall  that  hope  be  of  1  or 
what  are  yon  to  hope  for  1  Such  a  thing  I  would  consider 
and  debate  with  any  such  a  one.  Are  you  to  have  any  hope 
at  all  1  Are  you  to  abandon  all  hope  1  Truly  that  is  not 
like  a  reasonable  creature  to  say  so,  that  you  are  to  aban- 
don alkhope,  while  you  are  3ret  on  this  side  hell,  and  infer- 
nal flames  have  not  yet  seized  you;  you  are  not  to  put 
yourself  into  the  state  of  a  devil,  whilst  as  yet  Qod  hath 
not  put  you  into  that  state.  But  if  you  are  to  hope  at  all. 
what  are  you  to  hope  for  1  Are  you  to  hope  that  Qod  will 
save  you  upon  other  terms  than  he  hath  declared  in  his 
Qospel  1  Are  you  to  hope  that  he  will  make  a  new  Qospel, 
to  comply  with  your  humour  and  lustful  inclination  1  Are 
you  to  hope  for  thati  That  certainly  were  the  maddest 
hope  that  ever  was  taken  up  by  any  one.  All  hope  you 
are  to  have  is,  that  if  you  have  any  apprehension  of  your 
case,  the  grieved  Spint  may  return,  the  affronted,  resisted 
Spirit,  if  you  cry  for  its  return ;  it  you  supplicate  as  for 
life,  that  Spirit  that  carries  all  the  treasures  of  Divine 
light,  and  life,  and  grace  in  it,  may  yet  return.  There 
have  been  instances  of  its  having' done  so. 

How  famous  is  the  story  that  we  meet  with  in  Church 
History,  concerning  that  vicious  young  man,  that  was  at 
first  reduced  by  the  ministry  of*^  the  apostle  John,  and 
brought  to  a  great  degree  or  seriousness !  The  apostle, 
having  occasion  to  absent  himself  from  the  place  where  he 
was,  leaves  him  under  the  care  of  such  a  one,  charging 
him  with  his- soul ;  "  Look  (saith  he)  well  to  the  som  of 
this  young  man.**  After  the  apostle  was  gone,  the  young 
man  breaKs  out  into  his  former  excesses  again,  and  herds 
himself  with  a  company  of  thieves  and  cut-throats.  The 
apostle  being  returned,  and  inquiring  after  him,  sajring. 
What  is  become  of  that  young  man  1  The  answer  that  was 
made  him  was,  He  is  dead,  dead  in  sin,  dead  in  wicked- 
ness again :  much  like  the  usap  that  was  in  Pythagoras's 
school,  where  if  any  had  been  m  that  school  of  virtue,  and 
made  some  proficiency  there  for  any  considerable  time, 
and  relapsed  into  vice,  they  were  solenmly  cast  out,  and  a 
coffin  was  brought  into  the  place  to  hold  a  funeral  for  them 
as  dead;  so  it  was  said  of  this  young  man,  he  was  dead. 
But  the  apostle  makes  inquiry  after  him,  and  finds  him 
out,  brin^  him  to  his  feet,  takes  hold  of  him,  down  he 
falls,  and  by  the  power  of  prayer  and  holy  counsel,  he  was 
effectually  reduced,  and  brought  back  again. 

So  it  may  ]ret  be  with  some  such  horrid  declinort  and 
backsliders  from  die  ways  of  Qod.  If  they  apprehend 
whither  they  are  going,  wnither  their  way  leads  tnem,  and 
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cry  for  the  returning  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  for  life,  as  appre- 
heniUng:  themselves  lost  if  he  return  not,  there  is  yet  hope 
in  this  case.  And  it  is  by  no  means  in  the  world  to  oe 
thought  of,  that  such  are  to  abandon  all  hope ;  for  that  is 
to  make  devils  of  themselves  above  ground,  and  to  create 
tb  themselves  a  present  hell  on  this  side  hell.  Yon  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  Gkispel  while  you  are  on  this  side 
of  the  infernal  regions ;  ana  it  is  a  Gospel  of  grace,  eiring 
to  you.  Return, — return.  These  are  they  to  whom  I  had 
reference  in  that  word  defeats ;  do  not  let  your  hope  be 
destroyed  bjr  the  defeats  you  have  met  with.    But  theiL 

3.  There  is  another  sort  that  I  had  a  more  distinct  refer- 
ence to  in  my  thoughts,  in  using  the  word  delays,  in  this 
direction,  Take  heed  lest  defeatments  and  delays  destroy 
your  hope.  Now  that  of  delavs  I  meant  in  reference  to 
such  as  have  sat  long  under  the  Gospel,  even  to  a  grown 
age,  and  never  have  found  any  good  effect  by  it ;  it  hath 
wrought  no  change,  made  no  impression.  There  may  be 
many  such,  that  were  never  vicious  persons  at  all,  never 
grossly  vicious ;  but  then  they  have  lived  in  a  place  where 
some  exercises  of  religion  were  a  fashionable  tning.  They 
have  had  religion  enough  to  carry  them  to  a  sermon  on  the 
Lord's  day  in  some  Christian  assembly,  and  perhi^  to 
engage  in  somewhat  of  family  duties ;  perhaps  so,  but  they 
have  sat  with  mere  formality  the  greatest  part  of  a  life- 
time, under  the  Gospel,  and  never  felt  any  real  good  by  it, 
never  expected  any,  never  desiened  any ;  but  come  to  a 
church,  or  a  meeting-house,  and  spend  an  hour  or  two 
with  the  rest,  in  solemn  attendances  upon  the  worship  of 
God,  and  never  look  after  it  more,  (it  may  be^)  till  the  week 
come  about  again.  All  their  business  is  drivitis  designs  for 
this  earth  j  "  They  mind  earthly  things,**  as  the  apostle*s 
character  IS  of  them,  of  whom 


i  he  saith,  *'  their  end  is 
destruction,'*  Phil.  iii.  18, 19.  What  it  was  to  have  their 
souls  turned  to  Gh)d,  to  come  to  a  solemn  closure  with 
Christ  as  their  Redeemer  and  Lord,  or  to  exercise  them- 
selves unto  inward  heart-godliness  in  any  kind,  they  know 
not  what  belongs  to  it.  It  may  be^they  are  just  and  up- 
right in  their  dealings  with  those  with  whom  they  have  to 
do ;  and  they  reckon  that  their  justice  towards  men  must 
expiate  all  their  injustice  towards  God,  their  neglect  of 
him,  their  slighting  him,  their  casting  him  out  of  their 
thoughts,  out  of  their  fear,  and  out  of  t)ieir  desires. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  sad  case,  that  a  man  should 
have  lived  all  his  days  under  the  Gospel,  and  it  hath  never 
made  any  impression  on  him  as  yet :  tne  Spirit  of  Gk)d  hath 
not  as  yet  sensibly  breathed,  so  as,  at  least,  to  beget  any 
permanent  and  abiding  effect;  here  hath  been  a  long  de- 
ferring, a  long  delaying  of  taking  hold  of  these  souls  to 
purpose ;  and  it  may  be,  now  their  long  delay  may  make 
such  persons  think,  No,  there  is  no  change  to  be  hoped  for, 
nothing  to  be  expected,  none  to  be  looked  for;  I  have  sat 
so  long,  so  many  years,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty,  Ht  may  be,) 
forty  years,  under  the  Gospel,  under  such  a  ministry,  and 
never  hath  there  been  any  such  effect  wrought  upon  me, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  ever  will. 

Oh  I  take  heed,  lest  the  having  any  such  work  upon  you 
deferred  so  long,  do  destroy  hope  that  ever  such  work  snail 
be  done;  for  then  a^in,  all  is  lost  if  you  be  hopeless;  if 
there  be  not  a  vital  hope  and  expectation,  flrom  time  to 
time,  in  such  and  such  a  word,  tnat  some  good  may  be 
done  in  my  soul,  that  I  may  hear  somewhat  that  I  may 
feel,  that  the  word  may  yet  drop  that  may  have  life  in  it, 
that  may  have  power  in  it.  If  you  do  not'  hope  for  this,  if 
you  do  not  expect  such  a  thing,  you  are,  as  much  as  you 
can,  putting  yourselves  quite  out  of  the  way  of  being  saved, 
or  having  the  reasonable  hope  of  it;  for  still  I  must  say, 
you  are  not  to  expect  a  new  Gtospel,  that  God  will  save  you 
without  those  necessary  pre-requisites  to  salvation,  without 
repentance,  without  faitn,  without  conversion,  ana  without 
sanctification.    And  therefore  in  the  last  place, 

Direction  13.  That  which  I  would  lastly  add,  by  way 
of  direction  to  this  sort  of  persons,  is,  that  yon  would  see 
to  it,  that  though  hope  in  these  cases  must  not  be  thrown 
away,  that  yet  it  be  qualified  with  such  concomitants  as 
are  proper  and  suitable  in  such  a  case.  They  are  such  as 
these;  I  will  but  name  them,  that  the  next  time  my  dis- 
course may  directly  respect  the  other  case,  that  of  perse- 
veranee. 

1.  Prayer.    Your  hope  in  such  a  case  as  this  must 


always  be  accompanied  with  prayer.  It  most  be  prayiog, 
supplicating  hope.  It  is  suitable  to  your  case,  if  you  nope 
to  pray;  and  never  hope  without  prayer.  When  we  are 
exhorted  to  take  to  ourselves  the  "  helmet,"  which  we  are 
told  "  is  the  hope  of  salvation,"  it  is  presently  subjoined, 
"praying  always  with  allprayer  and  supplication,^'  Eph. 
VI.  17.  with  1  Cfor.  V.  8.  These  must  be  conjunct ;  if  we 
hope,  we  must  continue  to  pray.  Give  yourselves  to  prayer, 
to  all  prayer  and  supplication,  otherwise  we  do  (as  much 
as  possible)  blast  all  our  hope,  and  it  can  never  be  a 
helmet  to  us ;  it  will  betray  our  head,  not  cover  it,  not  pro- 
tect it. 

3.  Deep  humilUf.  Join  deep  humility  with  your  hope. 
Let  it  be  humble  hope.  Such  a  one  should  "put  his 
mouth  in  the  dust,  if  there  might  be  any  hope,"  Lam.  iil 
29.    And, 

3.  Self'UkUking,  Join  with  it  self-loathing,  self-abhor- 
rence ;  not  only  of  yourselves  as  mean  creatures,  but  ss 
vile  and  odious;  and  yet  hope,  join  hope  with  that  self- 
abasing  temper,  self-loathing  of  the  puolican :  then  win 
your  sense  be,  (as  his,)  ''God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner," 
who  it  is  said  at  last  went  away  Justified  and  accepted,  if 
you  be  fair  in  your  own  eyes,  ir  your  sense  be  that  of  the 
Laodicean  church,  "  I  am  rich,  and  increased  in  goods, 
and  have  need  of  nothing,  and  do  not  know  that  you  are 
wretchedj  and  miserable,  and  blind,  and  naked;"  you  have 
no  place  m  you  for  that  hope  that  wiU  do  you  any  good; 
but  such  self-reviling  thoughts,  "  If  I  were  perfect^  yet 
would  I  not  know  my  own  soul,  I  would  despise  my  life ;" 
how  well  doth  hope  do  in  such  a  tempered  spirit  as  this! 
flow  suitable  a  soil  is  this  for  that  heavenly  nope  to  grow 
and  flourish  in !   And, 

4.  WaUhJulness,  Join  to  your  hope  watchfulness  and 
vigihmcy.  Watchfulness  may  reject  both  God  and  your- 
selves. "Watchfulnless  respecting  God  is  exercised  in  con- 
tinual lookmg  towards  him ;  when  shall  that  happy  time 
come  1  when  shall  any  beam  of  light  descend  ?  when  shall 
any  influence  of  grace  flow  in  1  Watchfulness  respecting 
yourselves  is  exercised  in  watching  over  a  treacherous 
heart;  and  know,  that  whenever  you  are  to  design  such  a 
thing,  as  your  own  salvation,  and  so  accordingly  to  hope 
for  it,  a  main,  and  principal,  and  immediate  object  of  your 
hope  must  be,  that  you  shall  be  saved  from  yourselves; 
and  thereupon  indeed,  it  is  a  most  sel^contradicting  hope, 
to  hope  I  shall  be  saved,  without  hoping  that  sin  snail  be 
overcome.  I  shall  ^in  the  conquest  at  last  over  predomi- 
natiag  corrupt  inclmations,  whether  more  grossly  sensual 
ones,  or  whether  avaricious  ones,  or  ambitious  ones,  and 
the  like ;  for  do  not  you  know,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
hath  therefore  his  name  of  Jesus,  a  Saviour,  because  he 
was  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins:  and  do  you  think 
you  shall  be  saved,  without  being  saved  from  yourselves, 
your  sinfbl  selves?  This  is  to  hope  you  shall  be  saved 
without  salvation ;  this  is  to  hope  with  such  a  hope,  as 
wherewith  you  shall  tear  a  thing  fYom  itself,  to  hope  you 
shall  be  saved  without  being  saved.  If  ever  you  are  to  be 
saved,  you  are  to  be  saved  from  yourselves;  and  therefore, 
yourselves  are  to  be  the  great  omect  of  your  watchlblness, 
your  continual  vigilancy;  watching  over  yourselves,  as 
your  worst  and  most  dangerous  enemy.  I  am  to  fear  hell 
fh>m  myself,  death  from  myself,  a  curse  from  myself;  and 
lest  I  be  a  continual  spring  of  all  misery  and  wo  to  myself, 
there  must  be  a  continual  watchftilness  over  ourselves,  to 
repress  all  ebullitions  of  corrupt  nature  at  the  first.  Oh 
this  lustful  heart !  this  proud  heart!  this  ambitions  heart! 
this  sensual  heart !  A  severe  self-inspection  into,  and  watch- 
fulness over  ourselves,  is  that  which  must  be  in  conjunction 
with  hope.  Watch  and  hope,  be  sober  and  hope  to  the  end. 
That  spiritual  sobriety  carries  vigilancy  in  it,  a  continual 
watchfulness  over  yourselves.    And  again, 

5.  Patience.  This  hope  must  be  accompanied  with  pa- 
tience. Doth  not  the  context  tell  you  sol  '*  We  are  saved 
by  hope,  but  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope:  but  if  we  hope 
for  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  patience  wait  for  it." 
God  is  not  bound  to  your  time,  he  hath  not  come  in  yet; 
suppose  he  do  not  strike  that  stroke  upon  your  heart  'this 
day,  that  is  necessary  to  your  being  saved.  Why  hope  that 
he  will  the  next  day,  or  the  next  after  that:  "If  we  hope 
for  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  patience  wait  f<»-  it," 
*'  Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth  at  the  doors,''  that  waiteth 
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«t  the  posts  of  wisdom's  gates ;  **  for  he  that  findeth  me, 
findeth  life,  and  shall  obtain  flivonr  fVom  the  Lord/'  t^ror^ 
viii.  34. 35.  I  have  not  met  with  him  that  is  to  be  the 
life  of  my  soul  yet ;  but  I  will  wait,  I  will  miss  no  oppor- 
tunity. I  will  be  always  at  the  posis  of  wisdom'is  door)  I 
may  find  him  at  last,  who  will  be  the  life  of  my  soal ;  and 
there  all  my  hopes  and  all  my  concernments  are  iiiTolred 
and  wrapt  np  Uurether.    And  in  the  last  place, 

6.  DiUgenot^  You  must  join  diligence  with  hope ;  an 
indostrioas,  laborions  diligence.  It  must  be  a  worldng, 
operatiye  hope,  like  that  of  the  htesbandman,  who  plongh- 
eth  in  hope,  and  soweth  in  hope,  that  he  may  be  partaker 
of  his  hope,  as  the  apostle^s  atlnsion  is ;  so  must  yon,  as 
to  this  spiritual  husbandry  in  which  you  must  be  engaged, 
you  must  strive  in  hope,  and  labour  in  hope.  And  if 
yours  be  not  a  hope  that  will  put  von  upon  striving  and 
tabonring,  it  is  a  dead  hope,  a  useless  hope:  and  such  as 
t»n  contribute  nothing  to  your  salvatipn.  And  so  I  have 
done  with  those  directions  that  are  requisite  as  to  the  for^ 
mer  sort,  the  unregenerate  and  unconverted ;  the  next  wiU 
respect  tjie  other  sort,  and  their  case,  to  wit,  that  of  con- 
veiiS)  so  as  to  influence  their  perseverance  unto  salvation 
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Rom.  viii.  24. 
W9  are  sKoed  by  kept. 

The  order  of  discourse  upon  this  subject  hath  brought 
Ae  now  at  length  to  say  somewhat,  bv  way  of  direc- 
tion, to  those,  who,  being  regenerate,  ana  turned  to  God, 
ure  on  their  way  towards  him.  That  the  principle  of  hope, 
which  doth  more  e^iecially  belong  to  their  regenerate  state, 
may  be  improved  by  them,  to  dieir  cheerfhl  and  more  com- 
fortable progress  through  the  Whole  of  their  course  and  way 
10  their  end.  We  having  spoken  by  way  of  direction  to  a 
former  sort,  and  to  a  former  case,  to  wit,  to  direct  how 
hope  maj  be  improved,  in  order  to  conversion  and  rege- 
neration itself:  nor  am  I  solicitous,,  that  the  course  I  have 
taken  open  this  subject  hath  obliged  me  to  be  long  upon 
it;  for  I  both  consider  the  great  importance  of  the  subject, 
which  I  cannot  but  know,  as  you,  any  of  you,  may,  and 
must,  when  you  seriously  oethmk  yourselves  of  it.  And 
also,  I  know  not  that'any  have  purposely  and  designedly 
treated  upon  this  subject ;  that  is,  to  show  the  necessair 
influence  of  hope  upon  the  whole  bosiness  of  a  Christian's 
life,  from  first  to  last,  from  the  beginning  of  it  till  it  end  in 
eternal  life. 

I  shall  repeat  nothing  of  what  hath  been  said  by  way  of 
directioA,  in  reference  to  the  former  case,  to  wit,  to  persons 
yet  nnre^enenite,  what  improvement  is  to  be  made  of  hope 
in  order  to  their  re^neration,  and  their  being  bom  of  God; 
to  which  nothing  is  more  plain,  than  that  it  would  never 
be,  bat  as  even  then  they  begin  to  have  hope  Ctod-ward. 
But  my  present  and  remaining  business  is  to  show  the 
coDttnual  influence  that  hope  mav  be  improved  unto  for  a 
Christian's  progress,  to  help  on  tAose  that  are  regenerate, 
and  bom  to  God,  in  their  way  to  him.    That  so,  upon  the 
whole  matter,  yon  mav  see  the  new  creature,  it  is  from 
first  to  last  a  creature  (as  it  w^re)  made  up  of  hope :  its 
very  make  and  constitution  are  suited  to  the  state  wnich 
it  is  suceesaively  made  for.    In  this  present  state,  while  its 
^reat  siqyports  do  lie  in  unseen  and  expected  good  things, 
there  cannot  but  be  a  continual  exercise  of  hope  necessary 
from  first  to  last ;  but  in  the  other  state,  hope  naturally 
mms  into  joy ;  when  the  things  that  were  before  matter  of 
expectation,  are  now  come  to  be  the  matter  of  actual  firui- 
tion.     In  the  mean  time,  its  make  and  frame  suit  it  to  the 
present  state  of  its  case.    That  whereas,  such  as  were  be- 
fore strangers  and  aliens  to  God,  in  a  state  of  apostacv  fVom 
him,  they  begin  to  be  prompted  and  stirred  up  to  look  after 
God ;  as  soon  as  any  such  instinct  is  put  into  them,  it  is 
pat  into  them  in  a  way  of  hope. 
God  hath  a  design  in  hand  to  restore  and  recover  apos- 
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tate  creatures ;  saith  the  soul,  I  own  myself  to  be  such  a 
one;  I  am  miserable,  and  lost  for  eve|^  if  I  do  not  return 
to  God^  and  if  God  accept  me  not.  I  have  hope  I  shall : 
I  have  nope  he  will.  And  so  the  soul  is  (as  it  were)  be* 
gotten  to  God,  even  by  the  power  of  hope ;  and  being  re- 
conciled, the  great  remaining  expectation  is,  of  being  saved, 
of  being  brought  to  a  ^e  and  happy  stale  at  last.  Hope 
runs  through  the  course  of  such  a  converted,  re^nerate 
soul>  even  to  the  attainment  of  its  end,  which  is  actual 
salvation. 

And  whereas  the  Gospel  is  the  great  and  stated  means 
by  which  souls  are  both  begotten  Untb  God.  and  enabled 
to  adhere  and  cleave  to  him,  even  to  the  end  {  where  that 
Gospel  hath  long  been)  there  is  great  reason  to  think  that 
God  hath  much  such  work  to  do ;  many  such  blessed  effects 
to  bring  about  upon  souls ;  and  that  much  such  work  is 
doneTthat  with  us,  God  hath  touched  many  souls,  turned 
many  hearts,  implanted  that  new  and  divine  principle  in 
many,  that  will  certainly  end  at  last  in  eternal  life.  It  is  not 
to  be  thought  (or  at  least  one  would  be  very  loth  to  think 
or  imagine  such  a  thing)  that  a  bright  and  blissful  heaven 
should  nave  been  opened  among  us,  a>  long,  so  continu- 
ally, bv  the  Gospel,  whose  design  it  is  to  bring  life  and  im- 
mortauty  to  light,  that  we,  amidst  all  the  impurities,  and 
darkness,  and  wretchedness,  of  this  our  present  state, 
should  have  such  a  glorious  prospect  given  us,  and  set  be- 
fore our  eyes;  heaven  openea  in  all  the  glories  of  it ;  (as  in 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  it  is;)  and  that  we. 
after  all  this,  should  agree  in  it  as  our  common  sense  and 
sentiment,  that  it  is  better  always  to  dwell  in  this  dun- 
geon, so  as  to  have  no  aspirings,  no  hope,  directed  upward, 
towards  that  glorious  state  of  things ;  one  would  be  loth 
(I  say)  to  admit  such  an  apprehension  ajs  this;  that  this 
should  be  our  common  sentiment,  that  it  is  better  to  dwell 
in  a  dungeon  always,  than  amidst  all  that  divine  light  and 
fflory  above,  whither  we  are  called,  and  whereupon  the 
nope  of  our  calling  doth  finally  terminate ;  yea,  ana  though 
we  know  that  dungeon  is  to  fall  upon  us  ere  it  be  long, 
and  that  they  who  have  affected  that  dwelling,  must  cer- 
tainly be  overwhelmed  with  its  ruin.  It  is  meet  for  us  to 
judge  that  there  are  sundry,  whose  souls  Gtod  hath,  by  the 
power  of  his  Gospel  animated  by  his  Spirit,  possessed  with 
another  sense. 

And  if  there  be  many  such,  or  any  such,  that  are  look- 
ing higher,  that  have  their  expectations  and  hopes  placed 
upon  some  other  sorts  of  things,  things  of  a  higher  excel- 
lency and  value  than  this  lower  creation  can  afibrd ;  the 
greatest  care  imaginable  then  must  be  had,  that  their  hope 
DC  kept  alive  in  strength  and  vigour :  if  it  fail,  if  it  should 
languish,  if  it  were  possible  it  should,  and  it  were  ever  so 
certain,  that  it  should  never  expire  and  fail ;  yet  means 
must  be  used,  that  it  may  not;  but  (I  say)  ii  it  should 
fail,  (and  the  dread  ought  to  be  upon  our  spirits,  that  it 
may  not  fail,  that  it  may  never  fail,)  then  are  such  poor 
creatures  ingulfed  again,  sunk  in,  and  swallowed  up  by 
the  spirit  of  this  world ;  and  so  exposed,  and  left  to  be 
involved  with  it  in  its  fearftd  ruin.  That  it  may  not  be  so, 
and  because  it  shall  not  be  so  with  those  that  do  peculiarly 
belong  to  God,  and  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  be- 
gotten to  the  eternal  heavenly  inheritance,  all  endeavours 
must  be  used  that  hope  may  be  preserved  and  k^t  alive  in 
them.  And  in  order  to  it,pray  take  these  following  directions. 

DtreOion  1.  See  that  your  spirits  be  deeply  and  seriously 
engaged,  and  taken  up  m  the  meditation  of  that  elonous 
state  of  things  which  you  profess  finally  to  hope  for,  and 
which  you  expect  should  be  your  eternal  slate.  See  (I 
say)  that  vour  spirits  be  deeply  exercised  in  the  meditation 
of  that  glorious  state  of  thmgs.  The  way  to  keep  hope 
alive,  is  to  kepp  its  glorious,  blessed  object  in  view.  The 
hope  of  the  greatest  things  imaginable  can  neveV  live,  or  be 
influential  in  any  of  us,  if  we  do  not  preserve  the  remem- 
brance, and  have  not  the  actual  thbughts  ofthem.  If  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  the  habit  of  hope  yet  left,  it  will  be  a 
langniishing  thing,  and  afibrd  us  no  support  r  it  will  be  as 
deiS  within  us,  if  we  have  not  fi^quent  views  of  that  glori- 
ous object  of  it ;  if  we  do  not  look  towards  that  object,  take 
it  in  its  comprehension,  and  compass  even  the  whole  state 
of  things,  that  we  expect  and  hope  for  as  our  final  aiili 
eternal  state. 
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I  praji  let  us  labour,  not  only  to  realise  bat  to  fiuni- 
lianze  to  ourselves  the  unseen  world.  It  is  a  shame  that 
we  should  be  called  Christians,  and  that  our  thoughts 
should  be  taken  up  chiefly,  and  principally,  about  things 
that  are  seen.  Christian  hope  lies  oeyond  and  above 
those  things ;  we  forfeit  our  names  while  we  confine  our 
thoughts  so  much  to  that  which  is  present  and  sensible 
If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  ais  Christians, 
we  make  ourselves  the  most  miserable  of  creatures ;  we 
are  made  up  of  contradictions,  we  are  in  a  continual  war 
with  ourselves,  we  do  not  act  and  carry  so  consistently 
with  ourselves  as  other  men  do,  who  do  not  pretend  to 
Christianity :  we  are  more  miserable  than  they. 

And,  that  I  may  the  more  fruitfully  enlarge  upon  this, 
as  that  without  our  hope  is  a  languid  ana  insijpificant 
thing,  and  in  a  direct  way  to  be  reduced  to  nothing ;  let 
me  desire  jou  to  give  compass  and  scope  to  your  thoughts 
about  the  invisible  world,  and  the  expected  state  of  things, 
which  is  to  be  the  great  and  final  object  of  your  hope. 
The  context,  which  hath  so  immediate  reference  thereunto, 
woald.  afford  you  very  ^reat  help  for  the  managing  and 
directing  your  thoughts  m  the  contemplation  of  the  mvisi- 
ble  state.  You  see  it  is  spoken  of  a  little  before  the  text, 
under  the  notion  of  glory )  a  glorious  state,  a  state  of  glory< 
**  I  reckon  that  the  sufiTerings  of  the  present  time  are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  is  to  be  reveal- 
ed in  us,"  verse  18.  And  that^ory  is  spoken  of  under 
the  notion  of  an  inheritance.  They  that  are  the  regene- 
rate sons  of  Qod,  and  now  actually  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Divine  Spirit  which  begot  them  unto  God : 
they  that  are  so  children,  are  also  heirs,  "  heirs  of  God,  ana 
joint  heirs  with  Christ,''  verse  17.  **  That  after  having  suf- 
fered awhile  with  him,  they  may  be  also  glorified  together 
with  him."  As  to  the  invisible  world,  ^that  happy  part 
of  it,  where  "the  heirs  of  God,  and  ]oint  heirs  with 
Christ "  have  their  eternal  concernments  lyuig,)  that  happy 
part  or  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  region  of  glory,  all  glory. 
And  that  you  may;  give  latitude  and  scope  to  your  thoaghts 
about  this,  which  is  the  very  hope  of  your  calling,  the  final 
hope  of  it,  I  pray  consider  such  things  as  these  more  par- 
ticularly concerning  it.  Considerations  to  enforce  this 
first  direction. 

1.  Contemplate  the  vast  amplitude  of  that  glorious  re- 
gion, where  you  (if  you  be  regenerate,  and  born  of  God, 
and  heirs  of  the  celestial  kingdom)  are  to  have  vour  ever- 
lasting abode.  Think  (I  say)  senously  and  often  of  the 
vast  amplitude  of  it,  that  you  may  give  scope  and  room  to 
your  thoughts;  it  is  mean  to  be  confined  in  our  apprehen- 
sions of  thmgs  to  this  little  spot  of  our  earth,  wherein  we 
breathe;  think  if  you  were  ascending  from  it,  if  you  were 
ascended  but  a  little  way,  into  how  vastly  lai^r  and 
more  ^acious  and  roomy  a. region  do  you  come  but  by  a 
little  ascent  I  but  if  you  were  ascended  as  high  as  our  vor- 
tex, as  the  utmost  confines  of  this  vortex  of  ours,  to  which 
this  earth,  and  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  other  planets  do 
beloDg;  how  inconsiderable  a  point  is  all  this  earth,  in 
comparison  of  that  vortex  to  which  all  these  do  belong  1 
But  if  you  were  beyond  that^  beyond  that  circuit  and  those 
confines  within  which  all  this  planetary  region  is  limited  ] 
then  how  vastly  spacious  are  all  the  supernal  heavens 
above  the  regions  m  which  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  other 
planets,  do  move  t  So  as  we  are  even  lost  in  the  thoughts 
whither  we  should  then  go :  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  so 
lost. 

And  to  consider  how  despicable  h  nothing  this  earth  of 
ours  is  in  comparison ;  so  as  it  may  be  lost^  it  maybe  con- 
sumed, and  burnt  up,  and  that  it  is  an  insignificant  thing 
to  the  universe ;  no  more  than  the  btiming  of  one  single 
little  cottage  would  be  in  a  vast  empire,  containing  two 
handred  and  twenty-seven  provinces  as  Ahasuerus's  did; 
one  that  is  an  heir  of  heaven,  and  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light,  when  he  thinks  of  the  burning  of  this  world, 
may  sinr,  what  is  it  to  me  1  my  concernments  lie  not  here, 
it  is  a  despicable,  inconsiderable  trifle;  it  is  no  more  loss 
to  the  creation  and  no  more  loss  to  me,  than  the  dropping 
of  a  hair,  one  single  hair.  Labour  to  ag^grandize  to  your- 
sttlT<»  so  much  as  this  comes  to,  of  the  oq'ect  of  your  nope ; 
to  wit,  to  consider  the  vast  amplitude  of  the  region  of 
glory;  we  must  think  with  ourselves,  that  &s  to  what  doth 
more  subside  in  this  creation  is  baser  and  meaner  fitter  for 


baser  and  meaner  inhabitaals ;  it  is  bat  a  very  little,  incon- 
siderable part,  incomparison  of  the  ample  and  spaciotu 
regions  ofthe  incircling  heavens  above,  that  seem  all  ap- 
propriated to  the  heirs  of  the  eternal  kingdom.  And  thea, 

S.  When  you  are  laying  before  yoar  eyes  the  object  i 
your  hope,  that  that  may  be  lively  and  strong  in  yon; 
consider  too  the  numerous  multitude  ofthe  inhabitants  m 
those  glorious  regions,  or,  to  speak  collectively,  of  that 
region  of  glory.  It  is  true,  in  this  Uttle  inconsiderable 
world  of  ours,  we  find  the  inhabitants  are  generally  veiy 
numerous :  (as  there  will  be  more  occasion  to  speak  hyt 
and  bve :)  but,  alas,  what  is  this  little  perishable  thing,  (this 
worlci  or  ours.)  to  tne  universe  1  And  it  is  a  very  unrea- 
sonable foolish  thought  to  think  the  nobler  parts  ofthe  crea- 
tion of  God  to  be  less  destitute  of  inhabitants  than  ooi 
earth  is.  Do  but  turn  up  a  clod  of  earth,  and  you  see 
every  little  clod  inhabited  with  somewhat  or  other  that 
hath  life  in  it,  little  insects  and  animalculaihnX  have  life  in 
them.  It  is  a  foolish  thought  to  think  that  the  nobler  parts 
of  tne  creation  of  God  should  be  less  full  of  inhabitants, 
though  still  meaner  the  nearer  this  earth;  but  if  joa 
ascend  higher,  you  are  to  suppose  all  filled  with  living  in- 
habitants; ana  (as  we  have  reason  to  apprehend)  with 
creatures  innocent  and  upright  with  God,  angel-like  crea* 
tures. 

It  is  true  many  angels  feU,  many,  if  yon  consider  them 
abstractedly ;  but  take  them  comparatively,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  but  that  they  were  a  refy  small  part  ofthe 
host  of  heaven,  in  comparison  with  them  that  stood,  and 
retained  their  integrity ;  and  if  the  upper  regions  be  re^ 
plenished  with  innocent  creatures,  full  of  the  love  of  God, 
and  of  the  Imowledge  of  Qod,  and  who  stand  in  absolute 
4evotedness  to  him ;  then  vou  must  consider  the  blessed 
society,  the  society  of  the  Blessed,  to  be  a  most  numerous 
thin^.  The  innumerable'  company  of  angels,  and  the 
spirits  o(  men  made  perfect;  so  that  the  angels  that  have 
fallen,  and  the  apostate  sons  of  men  that  shall  not  be  re- 
covered, and  that  finally  persist  in  enmity  asainst  all  the 
methods  of  reconciliation,  though  they  will  be  numerous, 
yet  a  little  inconsiderable  number  thev  must  be,  in  compa- 
rison of  all  those  glorious  creatures  tnat  inhabit  the  more 
noble  parts  of  God"s  creation :  and  it  would  make  a  man's 
hope  revive,  and  spring,  and  flourish  mightily  in  him,  to 
thmk  of  being  ere  long  one  of  that  vast  and  numerous  as- 
sembly, that  Messed  glorious  assembly,  the  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect.   And, 

3.  Consider,  again,  the  high  and  admirable  perfection  of 
these  blessed  creatureSj.  of  whom  yon  are  to  be  one ;  their 
bodily  perfections,  ^which  are  not  nothing,)  and  their  men- 
tal spiritual  perfections,  which  are  incomparably  more,  are 
to  be  considered.  As  to  the  formeri  the  words  immediately 
foregoing  the  text,  do  directly  cast  back  our  thoughts  upon 
them,  upon  those  perfections  that  are  more  properly  corpo- 
real, and  that  belong  to  the  body :  not  only  they,  (that  is, 
the  rest  of  the  creation.)  but  ourselves  also,  which  have  re- 
ceived the  first  fruits  oi  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  ^roan 
within  ourselves,  waiting  (wnidi  carries  hope  in  it  as  yoa 
do  well  know)  for  the  adoptibn.  to  wit,  the  redemption  of 
our  bodies;  for  we  are  saved  by  hope.  We  that  now 
dwell  in  these  bodies  so  cumbersome,  so  tiresome,  that  are 
such  an  annoyance  to  us,  and  so  great  a  depression  to  us; 
we  are  hoping,  hoping  for  a  time  and  state  of  things  when 
these  bodies  are  to  have  an  entire,  pomplete  redemption 
from  every  thing  which  is  gravanimpus  and  burthensome  lo 
them,  and  by  which  they  are  gravanimous  to  our  spirits,  to 
ourselves  j  and  it  is  by  the  hope  of  this,  that  we  are  saved. 
Here  we  are  depressed  and  sunk  very  low ;  these  bodies 
are  prisons  and  aangeons  to. us:  they  are  so,  but  we  are 
saved  by  that  hobe  of  the  day  or  our  redemption;  the  re- 
demption of  our  oodies,  whicn  is  also  the  day  of  oar  adop- 
tion, or  solemn  adoption. 

I  nave  told  you  upon  this  occasion  formerly,  of  a  doable 
adoption  among  the  Romans,  private  and  public  It  is  the 
public  adoption  that  is  here  referred  to.  In  the  private, 
every  good  soul  is  adopted  when  it  is  regenerate;  but  the 
public  adoption,  or  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  GM, 
(as  it  is  afterwards  called,)  it  is  referred  onto  that  dav  when 
all  are  to  be  visibly  invested  with  their  glorious  bodies, 
conformed  to  the  glorious  body  of  our  Lord  Jesas  Chri^ 
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To  hare  such  an  agility  of  body  as  tbat  it  shall  never  be 
a  clog;  sach  refined  spirits  that  will  never  clond  our 
thoughts,  that  will  never  obstruct  the  notions  of  the  soul. 
And  that  shall  be.  with  respect  of  aptitude  to  speedy  mo^ 
tion,  so  little  cnmoersome,  that,  as  Austin's  eeleorated  ex- 
pression is,  M  voluerU  animus,  ibi  protima  erU  eortms ; 
wheresoever  the  mind  wills  or  wishes  to  be,  there  the  Wy 
shall  be  in  a  moment.  Its  motions,  and  (for  ought  we 
know)  its  texture,  (as  that  of  the  sun-beams,)  glidmg  as 

Sick  as  a  thought,  this  way  or  that;  and  (for  ought  we 
ow)  as  fine ;  it  bieing  very  ea^  to  make  the  nrossest 
earth  as  fine  as  the  purest  ether,  to  nim  that  made  all  things 
out  of  nothing;  and  since  chemistry  performs  a  great  d^ 
this  way  by  human  art,  much  more  may  divine. 

So  as  that  these  bodies  that  we  are  afterwards  to  inhabit, 
are  said  to  be  fh>m  heaven,  the  terrestrial  to  be  all  gone ; 
for  in  this  we  groan,  "  earnestly  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon 
with  our  house  that  is  ftom  heaven,"  3  Cor.  v.  2:  All  of 
a  piece  with  heaven,  contempered  unto  heaven,  the  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle,  changed  into  such  a  one. 

3.  And  it  is  very  material,  and  seems  to  be  glanced  at  in 
that  which  is  said  by  our  Saviour ;  "  The  rignteous  shall 
shine  as  the  sun,  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father,**  Matt, 
xiii.  43.  The  sun  in  the  firmament  is  (as  it  were)  the  re- 
semblance of  a  glorified  body,  and  how  near  it  may  be  of 
the  same  materials  we  cannot  tell,  all  our  earth  bemg  re- 
fined into  so  pure  and  celestial  a  matter.    And, 

3.  And  then,  if  you  consider  again  the  spiritual  and 
mental  perfections  (which  is  incomparably  a  great  thing)  of 
the  happy  members  of  this  glorious,  blessed,  numerous 
society.  There  you  must  understand  his  knowledge  in 
I«rfectioiD,  hjs  houness  in  perfection,  and  his  love  in  perfec- 
tion. It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  this  subject,  I  could 
stay  to  dilate  upon  every  one ;  but  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
think  of  the  matter  of  our  own  hope  in  this :  I  hope  to  be 
one  of  them,  I  hope  to  be  such  a  creature,  inhabiting  such 
a  mind,  in  such  a  bodv,  to  be  one  of  those  IsangeUn,  (as 
they  are  called,)  aneers  fellows,  e^ual  to  the  anp^els  of  God : 
Oh !  that  we  should  have  such  things  as  these  m  view,  and 
obvious  to  our  thoughts,  and  yet  have  no  thoughts  about 
them,  or  few  thoughts  about  them !  Live  with  mmds  (as  it 
were)  confined  to  this  earth,  and  continually  grovelling  in 
the  dust  of  it!  This  is  mean,  this  is  dishonourable  to  our 
Father,  who  hath  begotten  us  to  a  lively  hope  of  a  glorious 
inheritance;  and  it  is  most  injurious  to  ourselves.  To 
think  that  I  shall  have  a  mind,  a  spirit,  ere  it  be  long,  (as 
mean  and  abject  a  thing  as  I  now  am,)  all  (as  it  were^ 
composed  and  itoade  up  of  knowledge,  and  of  purity,  ana 
of  love ;  what  a  flonous  thing  is  that !  And  that  I  shall 
have  a  spirit  inhabiting  a  body,  (since  I  was  made  to  join 
with  a  body,)  that  shall  be  no  nmderance,  no  burthensome 
thing  to  me,  no  tedious,  irksome  companion  to  all  eternity. 
And  again, 

4.  Consider  about  this  state,  the  universal  harmony  that 
must  hereupon  be  in  all  this  glorious^  blessed  society,  as 
vastly  numerous  and  extensive  as  it  is  through  the  spa^ 
cious  heavens,  those  regions  of  light  and  bliss;  come 
wherever  one  will,  the  same  order  universally  obtaining 
evenr  where;  all  animated  by  one  and  the  same  spirit; 
for  they  "that  sow  to  the  Spirit^hall  of  Jthe  Spirit  reap 
life  everlasting,"  Gkil.  vi.  S.  .  That  immense  almighty 
Spirit  (as  the  living  creature  in'  the  wheels)  acting  In  every 
mind,  be  they  ever  so  numerous,  and. never  so  vastly  ex- 
tended through  the  regions  of  light  and  bliss ;  all  ever- 
lastingly under  the  dominion  of  the  same  blessed,  almigh- 
ty, and  omnipresent  Spirit;  so  that  there  is  here  among 
them,  wheresoever  they  be,  not  one  dissentient  thought ; 
all  have  the  same  sentiment,  the  same  mind,  the  same  in^ 
clination,  and  all  centre  in  one  and  the  same  desig[n :  no 
jarring,  no  lisagreement,  no  darkness,  no  obscurity,  no 
error,  muca  more  no  animosity,  having  the  least  plaice  in 
any  niember  of  that  glorious  society.    And  again, 

5.  Consider  the  glorious  visible  residence  of  our  great 
Redeemer  among  them,  who  can  render  himself  every 
where  ^resent,  and  every  where  appearing  in  conspicuouB 
fillory.  How  grateful  and  entertainmg  a  thought  must  that 
he  to  them,  wno  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  m  sincerity, 
fiiat  they  are  to  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord,  wheA  that  happv 
season  comes,  that  the  Lord  descends  with  a  shout,  with 
the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  the  trump  of  God ;  and  the 


dead  in  Christ  are  first  raised  and  caught  up  into  the  clouds, 
and  do  meet  their  Redeemer  in  the  air,  then  are  they  ever 
with  the  Lord,  (1  Thess.  iv.  16, 17.)  never  out  of  his  com- 
pany, though  their  company  be  so  vastly  numerous  and 
Seat;  for  .he  is  the  head  of  all  principalities  and  powers, 
e  head  of  all  things  to  the  church ;  and  yet  he  must  be 
every  where  present  to  every  one,  for  they  are  all  to  be  ever 
with  the  Lora.  And  when  so  much  is  plainly  enough  ex- 
pressed and  declared  to  us,  we  need  never  trouble  ourselves 
to  think  how  it  shall  be ;  he  that  we  know  to  have  done  so 
great  things  already,  can  easily  add  to  this  all  the  rest ; 
make  himself  present  to  those  vastly  numerous,  innume- 
rable myriads  of  glorioos  creatures,  that  do  every  where 
delight  m  his  presence,  and  cannot  put  externally  do  so. 

And  to  this  also,  the  coptext  here  refers  us,  still  leading 
us  to  the  final  object  of  our  hope ;  they  are  to  be  the  heirs 
of  the  eternal  g^ory,  as  their  inheritance ;  they  are  to  be 
"joint  heirs  with  Christ,"  they  are  to  inherit  with  Christ, 
''and,  after  having  suffered  with  him,  are  to  be  glorified 
together  with  him,"  verse  17;  after  we  have  suffered  awhile: 
he  and  we  having  been  suffering  together,  he  and  we  shall 
be  glorified  together.  And  to  the  same  purpose  is  that 
admirable  contexture  of  discourse,  3  Cor.  v.  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  chapter  to  the  8th  veise ;  but  I  cannot  stay 
to  run  It  over  with  vou.  Take  notice,  I  pray  you,  what  you 
find  there;  in  that  8th  verse;  we  are  confident,  (saith  he,) 
and  willing  rather  to  be  absent  fh>m  the  body,  (this  terres- 
trial body,)  not  any  body  at  all  not  altogether  to  be  un- 
clothed, but  to  be  clothedTupon;  this  terrestrial  body  being 
reformed,  refined,  clarified  into  another  thing:,  for  that  body 
we  are  now  in,  this  terrestrial  body,  we  covet  rather  to  be 
absent  from  it,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  According 
to  that.  Phil.  i.  33.  I  desire  rather  to  be  "  dissolved  and 
be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better."  We  are  to  be  in  his 
presence,  and  to  have  him  present  among  us^  as  soon  as 
we  are  loose  from  this  base,  mean  thing,  this  vile  body  that 
we  are  npW  linked  and  clogged  with.  And  the  expressions 
are  very  observable,  that  are  used  in  the  mentioned  place, 
3  Cor.  V.  The  words  used,  signify  to  be  peopled  with,  or 
unpeopled  or  di^opled  fi^m.  The  expression  of  beine 
present  with  the  Loitl,  doi..  jitimate  the  Liord  our  blessed 
Redeemer  to  be  the  heau.  'te  president  of  that  dispeopled 
sort  of  people,  whose  C  ;•  JHng  is  not  with  flesh ;  thev  do 
not  inhabit  and  dwell  -^  mch  bodies  as  those  are.  in  which 
we  now  dwell ;  and  .  long  (saith  he)  to  be  dispeopled 
JTrom  this  bodily  so. .  ^f  people ;  and  to  be  taken  into  the 
communion  of  thai  ^^eople  that  dwell  out  of  such  bodies 
with  the  Lord;  to  be  peopled  with  that  people,  of  which 
he  is  the  immediate,  visiole,  riorious  head ;  there  I  long 
to  be.  I  would  fain  he  absent  from  this  body.  I  desire  it 
rather,  I  choose  it  as  a  more  desirable  thing,  to  be  dis- 
peopled from  this  bodied  sort  of  people;  and  to  be  peopled 
with  them,  to  make  one  amongst  them,  who  do  people  the 
glorious  regions  above,  which  are  peopled  witn  another 
sort  of  inhabitants,  and  with  them  do  I  covet  and  hope  to 
dwell,  and  long  to  dwell.    And  then, 

6.  Consider  too  the  Divine  presence  universally  replen- 
ishing all,  for  in  that  everlasting  state  God  is  himselitobe 
immediately  all  in  all;  and  so  all  to  be  universally  trans- 
formed into  the  image  of  that  bright  glory,  which  shines 
upon  them  f^om  his  blessed  fkce,  and  all  to  inhabit  that 
one  and  the  same  Divine  presence,  where  there  is  fhlness 
of  joy,  and  where  there  are  "pleasures  for  evermore," 
Psalm  xvi.  last  verse.  Oh !  for  such  mean  creatures  as 
we,  to  have  such  a  thin^  in  hope,  to  make  one  in  that  glo- 
rious, celestial  community,  among  whom,  the  blessed  eter- 
nal God  shall,  by  immediate  communication,  be  all  in  all 
to  eveiT  one  I  Every  soul  as  fiill  of  God  as  it  can  hold,  and 
be  maae  capable  or  beholding  unspeakably  more,  than  we 
can  now  so  much  as  conceive  of;  for  the  design  is  in  our 

Ertoent  state,  (and  very  much  by  the  influence  of  hope,) 
ere  to  have  us  refining,  and  be  made  more  capacious  and 
larger  vessels  of  glory.  They  that  are  to  be  vessels  of 
mercy  first,  are  to  be  vessels  of  glory  afterwards ;  here 
they  are  to  be  gradually  greatened  and  enlarged,  (and  very 
much  by  the  mfluence  of  hope,)  in  order  to  their  being 
more  receptive  vessels,  that  they  may  hold  more,  and  be 
capable  or  larger  and  fuller  communications  from  that 
Immense  fulness,  that  fiUeth  all  in  all.    And  hereupon, 

7.  Consider  the  high  satisfaction  that  every  one  of  those 
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Uessed  creatares  must  hart-  m  himself,  for  there  is  to  be  a 
glory  reTealed  in  ufi  (as  a  little  above  the  tejct.)  The 
cooiezt  is  fall  of  accounts  of  the  final  object  of  our  hopes, 
and  gives  us  frequent  occasion  to  consider  what  it  imports, 
and  earries  with  it;  "  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this 
present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
that  shaV  \»  i c  vealed  in  us."  Every  one  of  these  glorious 
crealmes  Is  to  be  glorious  Within.  As  it  is  said  of  the 
king's  daughter,  the  spouse  of  Christ, ''  She  is  aU  glorious 
within,"  Psalm  xlv.    "  She  will  be  perfectly  so;  for  he 

gave  himself  for  his  churchy  to  sanctifv  it  and  to  cleanse 
,  and  to  present  it  a  glonous  church,  without  spot,  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,'!  Ephes.  v.  25,  96, 37.  And 
sanctification  is  implied  to  oe  the  very  begpinning  of  that 
glory,  the  foundation  of  it.  That  glory  consists  in  periect 
sanctification.  He  gave  himself  for  iL  to  sanctify  and 
make  it  a  glorious  church  *,  every  one  of  it  is  then  a  glo- 
rious creature,  and  eternally  glorious,  by  glory  reveled 
in  the  Divine  image  shining  in  him,  in  perfect  and  con- 
summate fflory.  That  image  which  stands  all  in  know- 
ledge, and  holiness^  in  the  greatest  amiableness,  loveli- 
ness, and  love  that  is  possible. 

How  infinitely  satisfying  must  such  a  one's  own  frame, 
and  the  complexion  and  temper  of  his  own  mind,  be  to 
himself,  wheui  through  a  boundless  and  immense  eternity, 
one  shaJI  never  have  occasion  to  refiect  upon  one  disor- 
derly thought,  or  say  I  wish  that  thought  had  never  been 
thought :  never  have  occasion  to  refiect  upon  one  irreeular 
wish !  Oh !  the  hoi v  order  aud  rectitude  that  w3i  be 
within,  when  every  faculty  and  every  power  shall  be  un- 
der the  dominion  of  that  Almighty  Spirit  of  Divine  light 
and  grace ;  when  it  shall  be  as  impossible  to  be  the  author 
of  one  wrong  or  misplaced  thought,  as  it  would  be  to  any 
of  us  to  be  the  author  of  another  world,  of  a  world  that 
should  be  eccentrical  to  this  I  What  a  satisfaction  is  this, 
and  must  be,  when  a  person  shall  so  everlastingly  agree 
with  himself,  as  to  have  no  war  within  him,  nothing  of  re- 
luctation,  nothing  of  contrariety,  against  what  he  knows  to 
be  equal,  and  congruous,  and  fit,  and  comely :  but  every 
thing  just  as  it  should  be.    And  then,  thereupon. 

8.  The  mighty  complacency  that  such  must  take  in  one 
another;  the  everlasting  complacencies  that  they  must 
take  in  one  another,  when  they  are  all  alike,  not  equal :  it 
is  plain  enough  there  will  be  different  orders ;  but  all  aUice, 
all  of  one  mind,  all  of  one  sentiment,  all  conspiring  in  one 
and  the  same  design.    And  then  consider, 

9.  The  pleasantness  of  their  perpetual  work,  wherein 
they  are  all  to  be  united ;  to  wit.  joyful  and  everlasting 
adoration :  every  one  pleased  with  another,  upon  this  ac- 
count that  he  knows  him  to  be  pleased  with  exalting  God 
and  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever;  when  everv  one  knows 
his  fellow  to  have  the  same  pleasure  that  he  hath  in  pros- 
tration, in  falling  down  before  the  throne,  in  ascribing  all 
praise,  and  dominion,  and  glory,  to  him  that  lives  for  ever 
and  ever ;  the  eternal  Godnea^,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit. 
When  the  comeliness  and  equity  of  the  thing  recommends 
itself  so  fully  to  ev^erv  mind,  and  all  as^ee  in  one  sense, 
"  Worthy  art  thou,  O  Lord,  to  receive  blessing,  and  power, 
and  dominion,  for  ever  and  ever,"  and  all  say  Amen,  all 
proclaim  their  joyful  amen.  The  vast  and  spacious  hea- 
vens continually  resounding  with  this  sort  or  melody,  all 

giving  their  joyful,  grateful  amens,  to  one  and  the  some 
ling.  And  this  eternity  goes  on,  never  wearisome,  never 
grievous ;  because  all  this  employment,  and  the  exercise,  is 
so  suitable  to  the  complexion  of  every  one's  mind,  none 
can  ever  disagree  to  it,  and  all  things  do  conspire  and  con- 
cur to  make  these  associates  in  bliss,  and  glory,  and  ado- 
ration the  most  erateful  company  to.  one  anotner.  We 
expeiience  something  what  pleasure  and  sweemess  there 
is  m  conversing  with  such  as  are  wise,  and  learned,  and 
good,  when  these  things  axe  in  conjunction;  but  when 
they  are  in  perfection,  in  absolute  perfection,  oh,  the 
pleasure  that  will  be  taken  in  being  associated  with  such 
ones  I  Lastly, 

10.  The  perfect  assurances  that  all  have  of  the  perpetuity 
of  their  state,  and  that  there  shall  never  be  an  end  of  it 
"  The  light  afflictions  that  are  but  for  a  moment  work  out 
for  us  a  fiir  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory ;'' 
it  can  never  lose  its  weight ;  there  will  be  no  detraction,  no 

•  Preached  OetoberaHh,  lOI. 


diminution  from  it,  to  eternity.  Therefore  there  is  an  im- 
possibility, an  utter  impossibility,  that  ever  there  should  be 
a  cessation. 

And  that  is  one  direction  to  this  purpose,  to  keep  alire 
this  hope,  contempbite  much,  and  as  distinctly,  and  with       I 
as  clear  and  formed  thoughts  as  you  can,  the  glorious  ob-       | 
iect  of  it,  the  finail  and  eternal  state ;  and  be  ashamed  of 
having  such  things  in  view,  and  of  having  so  few,  so  UDfre* 
quent,  and  dull,  and  slug^sh  thoughts  about  such  tluDgs. 


SERMON  XXVI/ 

Rom.  vii.  94. 
We  are  saved  hy  hope. 

Bur  now  go  on  with  the  further  directions  that  are  to  be 
given  for  the  mentioned  end. 

Direction  %  That  we  compare  with  that  expected  hea^ 
Tenly  state  the  present  state  wherein  we  are ;  and  vith  the 
ble^edness  of  the  one,  the  wretchedness  of  the  otber<  For 
if  there  be  any  ground  for  a  better  hope,  there  is  nothine 
more  likely  to  awaken  it,  (supposing  we  have  such  a  ground 
before  our  eyes,)  than  to  have  our  spirits  efiectually  stong 
with  the  sense  of  the  present  evils  wherewith  we  are  beset, 
and  with  which  we  are  continually  infested.  If  we  Hke 
our  present  state  well,  there  is  no  place  for  hope,  no  room 
for  it,  or  if  it  can  have  any  place,  it  can  have  no  efieci; 
it  wilJI  be  a  very  falnl,  languishing  hope,  that  we  shall  bara 
for  another  state,  if  we  are  very  well  pleased  with  that 
wherein  we  are  alreadv;  and  therefore,  as  to  our  present 
state,  we  should  bethiuK  ourselves,  and  consider,  whether, 
having  such  a  fhture  one  in  view  as  hath  been  represented 
already,  as  the  ultimate,  final  object  of  our  hope,  we  have 
reason  to  take  up  with  that  wherein  we  alreaay  are. 

And  this  we  are  manifestly  led  to  by  the  context,  which, 
when  the  text  tells  us,  "  We  are  saved  by  hope,"  doth 
conjunctly  tell  us,  what  the  present  state  of  our  case  is,  in 
a  two-fold  respect ;  in  respect  of  this  world,  in  which  we 
lire ;  and  in  respect  of  these  bodies,  to  which  we  are  now 
confined.  The  former  whereof  draws  our  thoughts  to  con- 
sider the  remoter  evils  which  do  beset  us;  and  the  lauer, 
tl^ose  nearer  and  more  pressing  evils  which  are  closely  and 
continually  urgent  upon  us 

1.  In  reference  to  the  state  of  this  world,  can  we  think 
it  a  covetable  thing,  long  to  continue  in  such  a  world  as 
this,  when  we  have  any  ground  in  view,  of  a  better  hope, 
or  the  object  of  a  better,  represented  to  us  7  See  how  the 
state  of  the  world  is  represented  in  what  goes  before,  and 
which  the  text  refers  unto,  that  is.  the  creature  (this  inferior 
creation  it  must  mean)  is  all  suojected  unto  vanity,  and  is 
all  ^oaning  under  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  travail- 
ing in  pain  together,  until  now.  This  oeing  the  case  in 
this  respect,  saith  the  apostle,  "  We  are  saved  by  hope." 
We  are  here  ingulfed  in  a  world  of  miseries  and  sorrows ; 
and  all  things  round  about,  they  are  (as  it  were)  in  one 
degree  or  another,  under  a  pressure  and  languor;  do  not 
we  behold  the  creation  drooping)  This  lower  world  in 
which  we  are,  may  be  seen  (as  it  were)  hanging  the  head, 
that  a  languishment  is  upon  all  things,  the  shadow  of 
death  hovering  over  all  in  every  part,  and  yet  subjected 
unto  this  state  izi  hope ;  hope  being  in  reference  to  the  in- 
animate or  irrational  part  to  be  understood  botofagectively. 
It  is  subjected  to  this  state  of  things,  but  in  hope ;  there 
being  a  prospect  that  it  shall  be  redeemed,  shall  be  re- 
covered, so  as  to  partake  of  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons 
of  God,  whose  manifestation  doth  approach.  Now,  when 
all  this  world  is  hcping  for  a  better  state  of  thin^,  shall 
not  we  hopel  We.  that  have  received  the  first-fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  as  it  afterwards  follows:  or  whati  is  impurity, 
misery,  and  wretchedness,  become  so  much  our  element, 
that  we  are  content  to  live  still  there,  whilst  all  things  are 
(as  it  were)  expressing  a  sense  roimd  about  us,  g^roaning 
and  travailing ;  and  we  pleased,  we  onlv  pleased,  to  remain 
in  such  iei  state  as  this  isl  But  to  look  upon  the  state  of 
things  in  this  world  more  pcu-ticularly, 
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(1.)  We  find  it  replenished  with  inhabitants,  orer  whom 
Balaa  hath  universal  dominion^  he  is  called  the  god  of 
this  world,  (the  nsarpinf  god  of  it,)  the  *'  spirit  that  works 
in  the  hearts  of  the  ciuldren  of  disOTedience,"  3  Cor.  ir.  6/ 
and  Bph.  iL  bennning ;  as  yon  know  the  Scrintnre  speaks 
in  those  places  I  refer  onto.  This  is  that  which  puts  the 
world  into  paroxysms  every  where;  it  is  nnder  the  power 
of  the  great  destroyer,  the  Abaddon,  the  Apollyon,  he 
whose  business  it  is  to  destroy,  to  tear  all  to  pieces^  as 
mnch  as  in  him  U.    And  hence,  by  consequence, 

(3.)  We  find  this  world  to  be  replenished  with  inhabit- 
ants full  of  atheism,  and  enmity  against  their  Sovereign, 
and  rightful  Lord.  AU  aibcting  to  oe  without  Qod  in  Uie 
world.    And, 

(3.)  They  are  full  of  all  unrighteousness,  malignity^  de- 
ceit, envy,  wrath,  as  experience  shows,  from  age  to  age, 
and  from  generation  to  generation ;  and  never  more  than 
in  this  age. .  A  world  replenished  with  inhabitantSi  that 
are  tearing  one  another  to  pieces  every  where^  as  they  can 
have  opportunity;  such  an  account  as  is  given  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  world,  (Rom:  i.  latter  end,)  how  exactly 
doth  it  suit  the  present  state  of  things  1  and  indeed^  the 
ordinary  state,  more  or  less,  in  all  times  and  ages  f  And 
again, 

(4)  They  are  still  more  liable  to  disturbance  from  it, 
who  would  have  least  to  do  with  it ;  to  wit,  those  that  are 
most  intent  upon  wickedness,  every  where  are  most  mis- 
chievons  to  tnem  who  have  anjr  savour  or  impression  of 
goodness  upon  them,  ao  that  it  is  to  them  that  are  sfich  a 
very  helL  It  is  to  themselves  very  much  their  own  ele- 
The  world  is  such  as  they  inake  it  themselves,  and 


m  very  great  part  afiect  to  have  it;  but  to  them  that  have 
received  an  impression  from  above,  and  are  begotten  with 
a  principle  that  suited  them  to  be  inhabitants  of  another 
world,  it  IS  of  all  others  most  troublesome,  mischievous, 
and  disquieting  to  them;  and  therefore,  they  of  all  others 
have  much  the  more  reason  to  be  weary  ofit,  and  to  che- 
rish the  hope  (when  they  have  any  ground  for  it)  of  being 
in  a  better  state,  a  better  world,  ere  it  be  long.  And  if  we 
lastly  consider, 

(5.)  The  dreadfrd  ruin  that  will  befal  this  world,  in  the 
tract  of  time,  and  before  a  perfectly  good  state  can  obtain 
or  have  any  place ;  how  much  soever  things  may  be  better 
in  the  mean  time;  yet  there  is  a  universal  ruin  to  be  be- 
fore there  can  be  a  perfect  and  thorough  restoration.  And 
the  world  is  groaning,  and  travailing  in  pangs,  and  will 
be  more  or  less  so,  even  to  that  end,  that  consummation  of 
things,  that  day,  when  all  is  to  be  (as  it  were)  purged  with 
&re^  "  and  pass  away  with  a  great  noise.'*  "  When  the 
heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  as  a  scroll,  (these  lower  hea- 
vens,) and  the  elements  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the 
eaith,  with  all  thincs  therein,  be  consumed  and  burnt  up," 
3  Peter  iii.  Notwithstandipg  all  such  ruin,  we  look  "  for 
a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  ;**  according  to  Qod's  own 
promise,  we  look  for  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth,  anew 
imiverse  (as  it  were)  composed  and  made  up  of  neaven 
and  earth,  wherein  righteousness  shall  dwell.  Now  the 
wretched  state  of  thin^  in  the  mean  time,  should  might- 
ily sublimaie,  and  heighten,  and  invigorate  the  hope  of 
that  glorious  state,  that  is  to  be  expected  afterwards.  And 
then,  if  we  consider. 

3.  The  nearer  and  more  closely  pressing  evils  that  are 
upon  us,  as  we  are  in  such  bodies  as  these  we  do  now  in- 
habit and  dwell  in,  even  that  should  mightily  enliven 
hope,  and  put  it  upcn  a  more  vigorous  exercise,  for  those 
are  the  evils  that  we  are  stung  with  continually;  and  to 
these  we  find  there  is  a  more  immediate  reference,  in 
what  goes  before  the  text,  not  only  they,  (the  rest  of  the  cre- 
ation which  are,  by  an  elegant  rhetorical  prosopopeU,  re- 
presented as  having  sense,  and  having  hope;  a  sense  or  the 
present  evils,  and  a  hope  of  a  better  state,  not  onlv  they,) 
^'  bat  we  ourselves  also,  (verse  33.)  who  have  received  the 
first-frolts  of  the  Spirit:  even  we  ourselves,  groan  within 
onrselres,  waiting  for  the  adoption :  to  wit,  the  redemption 
of  oor  bodies ;  for  we  are  saved  by  hope."  lliese  are  the 
next  following  words :  not  only  they,  not  the  rest  of  the 
cresUion  only ;  but  we  ourselves  also,  (much  more,  it  must 
be  onderstood,)  who  have  received  the  first-fruits  of  the 
&iirit,  do  groan,  waitinff  for  the  adoption,  that  is,  thema- 
niiestation  of  the  sons  of  (iod,  mentioned  before  in  the  19th 


verse,  when  our  adoption  shall  be  declared,  when  the  sons 
of  Qod  shall  look  like  themselves,  and  like  their  Father, 
whereas  now  they  look  very  unlike  him.  It  is  as  if  the 
apostle  had  said,  Do  you  thmk  they  shall  always  dwell  so 
meanly  as  now  they  dot  No;  they  are  waitmg  for  the 
adoption.  What  is  that  7  Tb  wit,  the  redemption  of  the 
body;  the  time  when  their  bodies  shall  be. redeemed  from 
under  all  the  evils  by  which  they  are  now,  continually, 
from  time  to  time.  Infested,  and  by  which  they  are  debased, 
and  made  mean,  and  vile,  as  they  are  called  ^^vile  bodies," 
(Phil.  iii.  S8.)  or  the  bodies  of  our  humiliation.  As  if  he 
should  have  said,  What  1  Do  you  think  that  the  sons  of 
Gk>d,  when  they  are  manifested,  and  declared  to  be  his 
sons,  shall  dwell  so  meanly  as  now  they  do,  in  such  eot- 
tafes  as  these,  such  vile  bodies  as  thesel  No ;  we  mac 
within  ourselves,  (under  the  present  pressures,  while  we 
are  in  these  bodies,)  waiting  for  the  adoption ;  to  wit,  the 
redempticm  of  our  bodies  from  under  au  those  evils  tha: 
make  them  so  mean  and  inglorious  things,  and  so  unsuit- 
able to  the  state  of  the  sons  of  Qod.  And  if  we  consider 
those  nearer  evite,  which  partly  we  sufier  in  these  bodies, 
that  is,  whereof  they  are  the  immediate  subjects,  and  which 
partly  we  sufier  by  our  being  in  them,  they  ought  to  have 
that  pungency  with  them  to  our  sense,  as  to  awaken  hope 
in  us,  if^there  be  any  such  thing,  and  if  we  have  any 
ground  of  it  in  view. 

1.  For  the  former  sort  of  these  evils,  which  we  suffer  in 
these  bodies,  to  wit,  which  they  themselves  are  the  imme- 
diate subjects  of:  tndy,  while  we  have  the  prospect  of  a 
better  state  than  that,  and  the  hope  of  it  in  view,  it  is  mean, 
and  vile,  and  unworthy,  not  to  nave  that  hope  of  it  live, 
and  be  often  excited  and  raised  up  in  us.  For  what  infirm 
things  are  these  bodies  1  How  much  infirmity  do  they  suf- 
fer in  themselves !  How  are  these  earthly  tabernacles  shat* 
tered  from  day  to  day  1  Shaken  with  agues,  burnt  with 
fevers,  drowned  with  dropsies,  harrassed  and  torn  in 
pieces  with  stones,  stranguries,  colics,  and  such  kind  of 
painfhl  diseases!  Though  these  are  lesser  things,  they 
are  not  nothing.  The  sons  of  Gkxl  are  to  wait  in  hope, 
and  with  groans,  (groans  fVill  of  hope,  not  of  despair,)  for 
the  adoption;  that  is,  the  redemption  of  these  bodies;  and 
are  in  great  part  to  be  saved  by  this  hope;  it  is  the  hope  of 
abetter  state  even  in  this  respect,  which  must  draw  us  off* 
from  the  present  bodily  state. 

What  we  feel  is  not  enough,  if  we  do  not  hope  too ;  for 
though  we  feel  very  great  grievances  and  pressures  in 
these  bodies,  which  they  themselves  are  the  immediate 
subjects  of;  yet.  notwithstanding,  we  are  so  much  natu« 
rally  in  love  wiui  this  fiesh,  and  this  bodily  state,  that  we 
shall  rather  endure  all  this,  than  change,  if  we  have  not  a 
better  hope  in  view ;  if  our  souls  be  not  erected  and  raised 
up  within  us,  to  consider.  What  I  I  was  not  made  for  an 
eternal  inhabitation  in  such  a  body  as  this  ;  and  though  I 
am  to  be  patient  of  an  abode  in  it,  I  must  not  be  fond  of  it ; 
I  must  endure  it,  but  not  take  pleasure  in  it.  when  I  know 
it  belongs  to  me  as  an  inheritance ;  and  as  I  am  an  adopts 
ed  one,  one  of  Gk)d's  sons,  to  be  otherwise  provided  for,  in 
point  of  habitation,  hereafter.  "  We  know,  that  if  this 
earthly  house  of  our  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a 
building  of  GM,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens ;"  and  therefore  "we  groan  within  ourselves, 
not  to  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon."  They  are  not  so 
much  groans  of  sense,  as  of  hope:  though  they  are  exci- 
ted, and  raised  by  sense  at  first,  they  are  heightened  and 
improved  by  hope.  If  it  were  not  for  hope,  we  should 
groan  like  beasts  under  such  a  burden ;  but  when  we  have 
so  great  hope  in  view  before  us.  that  doth  quite  change  the 
nature  of  these  groans,  and  maketh  them,  not  only  ration- 
al, but  holy  ones ;  groans  of  men,  and  groans  of  saints,  to 
wit,  for  such  a  bodily  state,  or  such  a  state,  as  to  these  bo- 
dies, as  wherein  we  shall  be  more  capable  of  serving  and 
enjoying  the  blessed  Qod  for  ever,  the  great  object  of  our 
worship  and  hope.    But  then, 

3.  For  the  evils  which  we  sufiTer  by  our  being  in  these 
bodies,  they  are  of  a  fhr  higher  nature  than  those  that  we 
stifier  immediately  in  them,  or  whereof  they  are  the  imme- 
diate subjects  themselves.  How  mighty  an  influence  hath 
the  very  temper  of  these  bodies  upon  our  minds,  to  per- 
vert, corrupt,  and  deprave  them,  to  brin^  in  upon  us,  and 
to  continue  and  renew  from  time  to  time  m  us,  whatsoever 
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is  most  pemkions  and  prclndicial  to  the  iwtare,  and  the 
proper  and  the  genuine  operations  of  an  intelligent,  im- 
mortal spirit.    For. 

(1.)  It  is  by  our  oeing  in  these  bodies,  that  our  minds 
are  cuverted  fhim  those  noble  employments  and  exercises, 
-wherein  we  should  be  continually  taken  up  about  higher 
things;  these  very  bodily  senses,  which  let  m  divine  u^ht 
and  glory  upon  us,  let  in  vanity,  and  befool  and  betray  us 
from  day  to  day ;  so  that  we  have  cause  to  complain,  (as  a 
worthy  person  whom  I  knew  did,)  Oh!  how  are  we  aeaf- 
ened  by  these  ears  of  ours  1  and  now  are  we  blinded  by 
these  eyes  of  ours !  that  we  cannot  hear  the  voice  of  God 
calling  us  to  heaven,  to  his  eternal  kingdom  and  glory; 
that  we  cannot  behold  the  divine  light  that  shines  through 
all  things!  How  are  we,  by  these  very  senses  of  ours, 
made  insensible,  mav  we  inuy  say !  To  our  very  tastes, 
the  best  and  most  valuable  things  are  rendered  tasteless, 
and  without  savour  and  reli£^  to  us.  This  is  what  we  do 
immediatelv  owe  to  these  rerv  bodies,  and  our  bodily 
abode,  our  being  confined  for  tnis  time  to  these  bodies. 
Andasain, 

(il)  Not  only  are  our  minds  diverted,  but  darkened  by 
an  influence  from  these  very  bodies,  in  very  great  mear 
sure,  so  as  that  all  our  s^vprehension  of  things,  which  are 
of  a  spiritual  and  divine  nature,  they  have  a  terrene  tinc- 
ture upon  them;  our  thoughts  are  gross,  our  conceptions 
are  carnal,  they  smell  and  savour  of  the  earth  in  which 
we  dwell,  and  which  makes  up  our  house  and  habitation 
for  us,  encloseth  these  intellijgent,  immortal  spirits  of  ours. 
While  it  encloses  them,  it  imparts  a  terrene  tincture  to 
them,  and  makes  all  our  thoughts  and  concei)tions  of  things 
gross,  earthly,  and  carnal,  liKe  themselves,  in  which  these 
souls  of  ours  are  rather  indeed  prisoners  than  inhabitants. 
And, 

(3.)  Hence  it  is  also,  that  our  affections  become  alien- 
ated from  divine  and  spiritual  things,  and  in  so  great  a 
measure,  dead  to  them.  The  things  of  this  earth  we  can 
savour,  bodily  things  we  can  affect,  we  can  love  them,  we 
can  desire  them,  we  can  delight  in  them ;  but  things  that 
are  of  a  divine  and  heavenly  nature,  towards  these  we  are 
all  dead.  A  total  death  passeth,  and  binds  every  affection 
of  our  souls,  till  divine  grace  comes  to  show  what  miracles 
it  can  work.  Saith  Qod,  I  can  make  a  clod  of  clajr  love 
me,  I  can  put  the  tincture  of  heaven  even  upon  earth  itself. 
Till  (I  say)  a  divine,  almighty  power  be  exerted,  every 
thing  that  is  of  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  nature  will  be  dis- 
affected perpetually  by  us.  I  can  taste  no  sweemess  in  any 
such  thing,  might  the  poor  soul  be  forced  to  say,  even  from 
its  own  continual  experience,  and  often  renewed  trials  of 
itself.  They  that  are  after  the  flesh,  will  only  savour  the 
things  of  the  flesh,  and  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit :  and  it 
is  only  the  exertion  of  almighty  power,  by  the  Divine  Spi- 
rit, that  gives  victory  to  our  spirits,  so  as  that  they  shall 
not  be  alwa3rs  under  the  dominion  of  the  fleshly  principle ; 
where  these  spirits  come  to  recover  their  own  dominion, 
where  light,  and  reason,  and  judgment  come  to  be  efficar 
cious,  and  to  have  their  proper  power  and  government  re- 
stored. 

It  is  by  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Almighty  Spirit,  that 
any  are  regenerated  into  this  state,  otherwise  we  should  be 
mere  compositions  of  flesh,  and  nothing  else,  as  is  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  state  of  unregenerate  men,. com- 
pared with  the  state  that  they  are  brought  into  by  regene- 
ration. "  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesE,  is  fle^h,"  (speak- 


thin^  in  us  (as  it  were)  that  doth  deserve  the  name  of  spi- 
rit, till  such  time  as  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  comes  to  be  exerted,  and  put  forth  in  us:  that,  in- 
deed, will  create  something  in  us  that  is  fit  to  be  csilled 
spirit.  "  That  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit :"  there 
is  spirit  producing,  and  spirit  produced ;  otherwise,  and  not 
till  then,  a  man  deserves  to  be  called  nothing  but  a  lump 
of  flesh,  and  so  towards  things  that  are  spiritual  and  divine 
there  is  no  inclination  at  all.    But  then, 

(4.)  There  is  strong  and  unitivepropension  in  these  souls 
of  ours,  and  by  their  abode  in  this  flesh,  to  those  things 
that  are  terrene  and  carnal,  of  a  nature  like  their  own.  And 
that  completes  the  wretchediiess  of  our  case,  that  to  all 
things  that  are  most  suitable  to  us,  we  are  dead ;  but  to 


those  that  are  most  unsuitable,  and  Airthest  beneath  us,  to 
them  only  we  live,  to  tbem  we  are  alive ;  and  it  is  anira-  i 
ctdous  work  of  Divine  power  and  grace  to  make  it  be 
otherwise  with  us,  while  we  are  in  these  bodies.  This  is 
that  which  is  certainly  to  be  considered  by  us  with  the  hit*  I 
terest  regret  Have  I  that  affection  in  my  nature,  that  is 
capable  of  being  placed  upon  God,  upon  heaven,  and  upon 
unseen  glory  1  And  what 'I  is  it  drawn  down  by  this  bodi- 
Iv  abode,  and  union  with  thu  body,  to  terrene  and  eartUjr 
things'?  Into  what  agonies  should  it  put  us  to  think ot 
this  1  Ebve  I  that  love  in  my  nature,  that  is  capable  of 
uniting  to  my  highest  and  best  good,  and  instead  of  that, 
doth  It  only  unite  me  with  a  clod,  with  a  piece  of  daj, 
with  this  base  and  impure  eaithi  How  unsu^rable  a 
thing,  how  little  to  be  borne  by  them,  who  UDderstaad 
themselves,  to  be  bom  of  God !  and  who,  though  they  are 
to  live  awhile  in  these  bodies,  yet  it  is  but  a  hfe  that  ho- 
vers continually  upon  the  shadow  of  death,  a  kind  of  dy- 
ing life,  they  are  (as  it  were)  between  death  and  life.  life 
there  is,  ana  that  life,  if  it  be,  or  wherever  it  is,  will  com- 
mence, will  be  eternal  life  at  length.  But  in  what  a  fidnt 
image,  in  the  mean  time,  and  in  what  a  continual  stnia- 
gle,  so  that  there  is  always  reason  for  those  outcries,  "Oh, 
wretched  men  that  we  are  I  who  shall  deliver  us  from  the 
body  of  this  death  V*  That  pathetical  self-bemoaning  of 
the  apostle  suits  our  common  case,  thou^  we  have  not 
that  sense  of  it  that  he  expresseth,  Rom.  vii  91. 

Now  mark  the  connexion.  What  we  have  hinted  to  as  ! 
of  this  sad  present  state  of  our  case,  doth  immediately  yn- 
cede  here.  We  are  groaning  with  the  rest  of  a  ^;roaniog 
world,  that  are  all  in  travailing  pangs,  being  subnected  in 
hope  unto  vanity,  and  corraption,andDonda^.  "We also 
that  have  received  the  first-fhiits  of  the  Spirit,"  we  are 
groaning  too,  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  *'  waiting  for  the 
adoption,  the  redemption  of  the  body,"  when  we  shall  dvell 
like  the  children  or  God.  It  is  our  consideration  of  the 
wretchedness  of  our  present  case,  in  these  respects,  that 
must  awaken  hope  in  us,  and  make  the  exercise  of  it  more 
lively  and  vigorous :  that  the  being  gradually  habituated  to 
so  low,  and  mean,  and  abject  a  state  as  this  is,  may  doc 
quite  sink  us,  as  it  must  do,  if  hope  be  not  kept  alive,  and 
maintained  in  us ;  a  hope,  that  though  things  axe  in  these 
respects  very  sad  and  gnevous.  yet  they  shall  be  better ;  the 
case  shall  be  mended ;  we  shall  be  in  a  better  world,  and 
in  better  bodies  than  these  are  |  bodies  that  shall  have 
more  favourable  influences  upon  mtellieent  minds  and  im- 
mortal spirits,  or  less  noxiousness  than  these  bodies  have. 

That  is  the  second  direction ;  with  the  repreaentalioD 
which  we  have  of  the  heavenly  state,  let  us  consider  and 
inspect  the  wretchedness  of  our  present  state  on  earth,  as 
we  dwell  in  this  lower  world,  and  as  we  dwell  in  sack 
bodies  as  these  that  we  now  ionabit.    And^ 

Direction  3.  That  this  hope  may  be  cherished,  andkeft 
alive  in  us,  to  our  actual  salvation,  let  us  carefxilly  avoid 
unsuitable  and  unscriptural,  horrid  thoughts  of  God,  nnon 
whom  this  hope  of  ours  must  terminate.  Nothing  will  so 
depress  and  stifle  this  hope,  upon  the  influence  whereof  so 
much  depends,  as  to  have  black,  and  dark,  and  horrid 
thoughts  of  9od,  beyond  and  contraij  to  what  his  own  re- 
presentation of  himself  in  his  word  gives  ground  for.  Now 
nothing  is  more  natural  than, 

1.  For  persons  that  are  yet  altogether  in  their  sins,  im- 
pure creatures  throughout,  to  represent  to  themselves  an 
impure  deity.    N6r  again, 

3.  Is  there  any  thing  more  natural,  when  souls  begin  to 
be  a  little  awakened,  and  stirred  to  mind  their  own  con- 
cernments, than  to  entertain  and  admit  thoughts  of  a  hor- 
rid and  dreadful  bein?,  which  they  put  the  name  of  God 
upon,  and  which  (as  they  know  God  is  to  be  the  object  of 
their  worship)  they  clothe  with  such  apprehensions  of  him, 
as  makes  their  worship  savour  of  notnmg  else  but  it  kind 
of  dread,  that  alwap  possesses  their  spirits,  so  as  that  they 
worship  only  like  slaves;  not  like  the  children  of  God,  not 
like  his  sons,  but  as  those  that  are  afraid  of  a  tormenting 
lash  perpetually ;  diat  are  allured  by  no  love,  no  goodness, 
no  kindness,  no  apprehension  of  his  love.  And  nothing 
doth  more  directly  tend  to  destroy  the  hope  thaic  should  be 
in  us,  and  whereby  we  are  to  live. 

And  pray  do  but  consider  this  one  passage,  *'  Be  not 
thou  a  terror  to  me ;  thou  art  my  hope  in  the  evil  day,'' 
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Jer.  xvii  17.  I  <mljr  note  it  to  show  (he  inconsisteiiqr  of 
these  two  things,  God*s  being  a  terror  to  ns,  and  his  being 
onr  hc^ie.  'Wmle  we  niake  hbn  a  terrof  to  ourselves,  we 
cannot  nmke  him  oar  hope :  the  prophet  prayeth,  "  Be 
not  a  terror  to  me/*  for  then  my  hope  m  thee  is  lost,  thou 
art  to  be  my  only  hope  in  an  evil  dar.  And  what  will 
become  of  me,  if  he  that  is  to  be  my  nope  should  be  my 
terror  1  and  if  th^t  be  a  thing  so  much  to  be  deprecated, 
that  Qod  do  not  make  himself  a  terror  to  ns,  truly  it 
oo^ht  to  be  avoided,  oar  maJdng  him  a  terror  to  onrselves; 
and  for  the  same  reason;  because  he  is  our  only  hope, 
and  he  cannot  be  our  hope,  while  he  is  a  terror  to  us.  Ajid 
then. 

DireeUcn  4.  The  next  direction  will  be,  that  which  I 
hinted  at  the  last  time,  and  I  told  you  upcn  what  occar 
sion,  to  wit,  that  we  maintain  in  ourselves  a  just  loVe  to 
our  own  souls,  and  a  desire  of  their  salvation.  This  the 
series  of  the  discourse  naturally  leads  to;  and  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  speak  very  distinctly  to  it.  as  having 
met  with  bills,  once  and  again,  that  suggest  this  case;  a 
fear  that  atl  that  is  done,  in  a  way  of  obecuence^  should  be 
fhnn  a  motive  of  self-love,  and  a  aesire  and  design  of  their 
own  salvation :  and  not  so,  principally,  for  the  ^lory  of 
Caod  therein.  Now  what  I  shall  say  of  this,  will  lie  under 
these  two  general  heads. 

1.  To  evmce  to  you,  from  the  ground  in  the  text,  ("  We 
are  saved  hv  hope,'*)  that  there  ought  and  must  be  in  us  a 
principle  of  seu-love,  to  wit,  love  to  our  own  souls,  main- 
ttoaed^  and  kept  in  exercise  all  along.    And. 

2l  I  shall  say  somewhat  to  the  douot,  and  snow  whether 
this  self-love  M  the  principal  mover,  yea  or  no,  of  hope  in 
these  souls;  or  how  they  may  yet  discern  that  it  is  not  the 
principal  mover.    For  ue 

1.  That  there  ooght  to  be  such  a  principle  of  love  to  our 
own  souls,  that  must  be  exercised  in  us,  through  the  whole 
of  our  oourae.  upon  the  very  ground  here  expressed  in  the 
text,  that  "  We  are  saved  by  hope,"  consider  the  following 
things. 

(1.)  If  there  be  not  such  a  love  to  our  own  souls,  that 
shall  put  Us  up<Ai  this  earnest  desire  and  endeavour  of 
their  salvation,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  it ;  for  there  is  no 
hope  of  that  which  we  desire  not.  What  a  man  desires 
not,  he  cannot  hope  for  ^  therefore  hope  with  reference  to 
the  business  of  our  salvaticsi,  would  be  simply  impossible, 
naturally  iippossible,  if  there  were  no  sucn  love  to  our- 
selves, or  to  our  own  souls,  as  should  make  us  to  desire 
salvation ;  for  that  which  we  desire  not,  it  is  naturally  im- 
possible we  should  hope  for.    And^ 

(2.)  Supposing  such  love  to  ourselves  Ss  should  make 
Us  desire  our  own  salvation  Were  an  unlawful  thing,  it 
would  bv  ccmsequence  make  the  hope  of  oUr  salvation  an 
unlawful  thiuff  too{  and  so  to  say,  we  are  to  be  saved  by 
hope,  were  to  be  saved  by  a  sin^  and  the  whole  business  of 
our  salvation  were  to  be  carried  on  ecmtinuallv  by  a  con- 
tinued sin,  through  the  whole  of  our  course ;  than  which, 
yon  may  easily  apprehend,  nothing  could  be  imagined  or 
spoken  more  aosurd^ 

(3.)  We  are  bound  to  endeavour,  in  hope,  the  preserve^ 
lion  of  the  health  and  life  of  these  bodies:  and  much 
more  are  we  to  endeavour,  in  hope,  the  eternal  life  and 
salvation  of  our  sonlsw 

(4.)  We  should  in  our  whole  course  (if  we  should  make 
It  our  Cosiness  to  supj^ess  such  desire  and  hope  as  this) 
counteract  the  law  of  &ioc  own  nature ;  and  we  mustlmow 
the  law  of  our  own  nature  is  God's  own  law{  he  that  is 
the  Author  of  our  nature  is  the  Author  of  the  law  of  na- 
ure;  and  there  is  no  principle  more  natural  to  us  than 
ove  of  ourselves.    And, 

(5.)  We  should  not  only  contradict  the  law  of  original 
nature,  but  we  should  act  against  the  c<nitinual  dictates  of 
.he  new  nature,  wherein  the  principle  of  this  self-love  ia 
a  governing  thing.  *'He  that  is  Dom  of  Qod.  keejpeth 
hisuBelf,  that  the  evil  one  toucheth  him  not,"  1  John  iii.  18. 
He  loves  his  own  life,  is  careful  for  his  own  life ;  he  keep- 
eth  hjjnseUl  that  he  may  avoid  mortal  touches  fh>m  the 
evil  one,  who  is  continually  seeking  to  destroy  that  pre- 
4doiis  life,  that  is  now  ttom  God  hiu^lf  sprung  up  in  the 
soul,  and  in  respect  whereof  be  is  now  said  to  oe  Dom  of 
God.     And  again, 

(6.)  It  were  quite  to  eubvert  the  whole  Gospel  constitu- 


tion, which  dmh  mly  itaelf  dinetfar  to  the  priaeqde  of 
self-love  in  the  whole  dispensation  of  it,  as  supposing  that 
natitral  to  men,  and  that  they  should  be  unnatural,  and 
monstrous  towards  themselves,  if  they  act  not  according 
to  it  What  mean  all  the  Gospel  invitations,  and  pro* 
mises,  and  threateitings,  but  to  appl v  themselves  immedi- 
ately and  directly  to  the  principle  of  self-love  in  men,  ap- 
prehending that  they  should  have  some  regard  to  them- 
selves, a|id  to  the  concernments  of  their  own  souls  1  It 
supposeth  this,  when  our  Lord  breathes  forth  such  sweet 
and  alluring  invitations  as  those ;  *'  Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  are  Weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest," 
Matt.  xi.  ktter  end.  What  would  that  sixni^r,  if  a  man 
were  not  to  desire  rest  for  his  own  soul,  and  life  and  bless* 
ednesB  for  his  own  soul  1  "  Ho  1  every  one  that  thirsteth, 
come  and  drink  of  the  water  of  life;  incline  vour  ear. 
and  come  unto  me,  hear,  and  your  semis  shall  live ;  and 
I  will  make  with  you  an  everlasting  covenant,  even  the 
sure  mercies  of  David,"  Isaiah  Iv.  1.  What  would  all 
this  signify,  if  I  were  not  to  take  care  for,  and  desire  the 
life  of  my  own  soul  1  And  so  also  all  the  threatenings  of 
the  Gospel  were  lost  upon  men,  if  they  were,  to  have  no 
dread  or  perishing;  and  no^hope,  no  desire,  of  being  eter- 
nally saved.  "He  that  believeth  hath  everlasting  life; 
but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath 
of  God  abideth  on  him."  All  these  were  thrown  away 
upon  them,  who  were  not  to  allow  themselves,  either  in  a 
desire  or  dread,  in  reference  either  to  the  death  or  lifs  of 
their  souls.    But  then, 

%  To  answer  the  doubt,  I  will  only  say  these  things 
very  briefly  to  you ;  that  is,  whether  self-love  be  the  pre- 
dominant principle,  so  that  any  have  reason  to  think  all 
their  obedience  proceeds  from  self-love,,  more  than  from  a 
desire  of  God^s  being  glorified  in  their  salvation.    Why, 

(1.)  I  would  desire  such  to  consider,  that  the  blessed- 
ness of  heaven  doth  very  principally  lie  in  perfect  sin- 
lessness,  in  being  perfectly  free  from  sin.  And  so.  in 
being  as  perfectly  like  God  as  we  are  capable :  "We  shall 
be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is,"  1  John  iii.  S. 
That  implies  perfect  sinlessness ;  consider  that  in  the  first 
place.    And, 

(8.)  Sin  is  the  only  thing  by  which  God  can  be  dis- 
honoured. "  In  breaking  the  law,  dishonourest  thou  God," 
Bom.  iL  13.    He  can  be  dishonoured  by  nothing  but  sin. 

(s!)  Let  us  consider,  do  they  desire  perfect  sinlessnessi 
yea  or  no :  and  let  them  deal  nuthfiiUv  with  their  souls  in 
that  particular.  Do  I  desiretobeperfectlvfreefromsini 
or  do  I  hate  every  thinff  of  sin,  so  as  to  long  for  nothing 
mpre,  than  perfectly  to  be  free  from  it  1  Let  their  own  con- 
science give  an  answer  to  them  concerning  this,  whether 
they  can  sincerely  say,  they  do  desire  nothmg  so  much  as 
perfect  freedom  from  sin ;  they  do  desire  to  be  rid  of  that, 
Dy  which  alone  they  do  dishonour  God.  And  you  must 
Imow,  that  sin,  ii)  the  very  nature  of  it,  is  more  dishonour^ 
able  to  God,  than  it  can  be  hurtfbl  unto  them:  it  is  both 
dishonourable  to  God  and  hurtful  to  us;  but  the  principal 
thing  is  a  dishonour  to  God,  as  it  is  against  him  first.  It 
is  sgainst  us  but  secondarily,  and  in  the  lowest  place.  Let 
them  then  bethink  themselves ;  Soppose  sin  did  not  hurt 
me,  yet  do  I  not  hate  it,  and  do  not  I  desire  to  be  perfect- 
ly free  from  it,  as >  a  thing  that  dishonours  God,  and  as  it 
inclines  me  to  dishonour  him  %  And  it  is  an  uncreature- 
ly  thing,  as  it  is  a  vile  thing,  to  have  that  in  me  which  is 
an  omwsition  and  contmriety  in  its  own  nature  to  the  best 
of  beings,  the  most  perfect  and  most  excellent  of  beings. 
AjmI  then,  ,      ..     .     , 

(4.)  That  the  blessedness  of  heaven  further  lies  m  the 
soul^s  entire  satisfaction,  and  acquiescence  in  God,  which 
Is  the  thing  we  mean  by  enjoying  him.  Fruition  is  the 
sonl^s  rest.  The  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  state  lies 
in  the  souPs  perfect  rest  and  acquiescence  in  God,  as  the 
best  and  most  satisfying  good.  And  hereby  it  is  plain, 
that  we  honour  him  the  most  that  we  are  capable  of  doing, 
for  if  the  soul  do  perfectly  rest  satisfied  in  God,  as  the  best 
and  most  excellent  good,we  do  thereby  voluntarily  acknow- 
ledge him  in  the  most  signiflcant  (to  wit,  in  a  practical) 
way,  to  be  (what  really  he  is,  ss  he  is  God)  the  best  good, 
the  most  comprehensive,  and  the  most  absolutely  perfect 
good.    The  soul  doth  moat  honour  him,  in  enjoying  him, 
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more  than  it  is  eap«ble  of  doing  way  oAer  way;  for  my 
ccmtjfttial  cftfoTtng  him,  to  wit,  mj  contimiiil  rest  and  sa^ 
tisftcHon  in  him,  as  the  best  good,  is  mr  practical  owning 
him  as  such.  And  that  is  honouring  mm,  when  I  draw 
off  from  all  things  else,  and  say,  Yon  are  not  good  enough^ 
you  have  not  that  exodlency  m  yon  tnat  is  suited  to  tne 
nature,  excellency,  and  capacity  of  my  sonl.  Then  yon 
betake  yourself  to  God^  and  there  you  eternally  acquiesce, 
and  talce  up  your  satisnctian  ana  rest.  This  is  to  con- 
fess, actnaUy  and  practicany,  that  he  is  all  that,  which  all 
the  creation  besides  is  inflnitelr  short  of  to  yon.  And  so 
to  do,  is  to  glorify  and  honour  nim,  the  most  that  you  are 
capable  of  as  creatures.  In  our  enjoying  him,  we  gloriiy 
him  most.    And  then,  lastly, 

(5.)  As  that  which  is  so  clear  and  sure  (aa  I  think)  to 
put  all  out  of  doubt,  if  any  can  say  that  they  hate  sin,  as 
the  worst  of  all  evils  that  can  exist,  or  be  in  befn^;  and 
do  lore  €k)das  the  best  of  all  good,  as  can  also  exist  and 
be  in  being:  th»  hatred  of  sin  as  tne  worst  etil,  ana  this 
lore  of  Qoi  as  the  best  and  highest  good  most  proceed 
from  the  operation  of  his  own  Spirit ;  none  could  ever 
hate  sin  as  the  worst  of  evils,  and  love  God  as  the  be^t  of 
goodSj  but  by  the  peculiar  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
rfow  if  the  Holy  Ghost  does  produce  these  great  effects 
in  any,  you  mav  be  sure  he  can  do  God  no  wrong  in  these 

ructions  of  nis :  he  governs  his  own  productions  equal* 
The  Spin/,  <tf  Ooa  can  never  be  tne  author  or  any 
one's  doinff  God  wrong.  That  you  should  desire  a  good 
for  yourself,  mare  than  for  glory  to  him,  when  such  ope*- 
Tati<ms  in  you,  as  hatred  of  sin,  and  love  of  God,  do  pro* 
oeed  from  his  own  Spirit,  tiiat  Spirit  will  never  be  the  au- 
thor of  irregular  motions,  so  as  that  you  should  desire 
your  own  felicity  more  than  the  glory  of  God. 

And,  therefore,  though  these  things  lie  mixed  in  you, 
there  is  love  to  God,  and  love  to  yourselves:  and  there 
ought  to  be  both,  but  you  cannot  tell  which  is  predomi- 
nant, by  an  immediate  inspection  and  view  of  the  effects ; 
look  to  your  cause,  and  these  effects  could  proceed  from 
no  other  cause,  but  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit ; 
that  is,  you  could  never  hate  sin,  but  from  the  Spirit  of 
God.  You  find  that  you  do  hate  it,  but  you  do  not  know 
whether  it  be  because  it  is  most  didionourable  to  God,  or 
because  it  is  hurtlhl  to  you :  yet,  I  say.  your  hatred  of  it 
proceeds  from  the  Spirit  of  GkxL  And  again,  you  do  love 
God,  but  so  love  yourselves,  and  your  own  salvation^  that 


][ou  hAve  one  interest  in  the  matter :  you  love  him,  in  or- 

toTonr  enjoyment  of  him ;  you  love  him,  in  order  to 

your  fruition  of  him,  which  is  a  good  to  yourselves,  and 


so  it  ou^bt  to  be.  But  you  know  not  which  desire  is  more 
predommant,  which  you  desire  or  covet  more,  that  jaa 
may  be  hafny,  oir  Gfod  be  glorified,  in  your  fruition  of 
him ;  I  say,  this  supreme  love  to  God  is  not  the  work  of 
your  own  spirit,  you  could  not  love  God  above  all.  (if  it 
were  eren  for  your  own  enjoyment  of  him  only,)  out  hj 
the  help  of  his  Spirit  Ana  the  Spirit  of  God,  when  that 
is  immediately  at  work,  will  be  sure  to  do  right  between 
him  and  yoa.  It  will  not  let  you  love  yourselves  more 
than  God^  when  that  love  is  the  immediate  production  of 
that  Spiru,  living  and  acting  in  you.  And  we  can  be 
surer  of  nothing  than  we  are  of  this,  that  there  can  be  no 
hatred  of  sin,  as  the  worst  of  evils,  nor  love  of  God  as 
the  best  of  goods,  but  from  the  Divine  Spirit  And  if  it 
be  from  a  Divine  Spirit,  that  Spirit  will  not  be  the  author 
of  so  irreguCar  a  motion  in  us,  that  we  should  design  our- 
selves, more  than  him.  in  these  things.  And  so  much  I 
take  to  be  exceeding  clear  and  plain,  in  reference  to  this 
doubt;  and  it  is  veiy  unreasonable  that  any  should  trou- 
ble themselves  mucn  about  it,  but  fUl  admiring  and  bless- 
ing God,  that  hath  made  them  hate  sin  as  the  worst  of 
evils,  and  a  thing  by  which  he 'is  dishottoured:  and  to 
love  God  as  the  best  good,  which  is  as  inseparable  from 
the  eternal  enjoyment  of  nim,  as  that  enjoyment  is  from 
their  eternal  adoring  and  glorifying  of  him  in  that  state. 
There  are  many  other  directions  remaining,  but  no  more 
alpfeaent 
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Now  to  go  on,  the  next  direction  to  be  given  is, 

Direction  5.  Ponder  well  and  thoroughly  the  capacities 
of  your  own  natures.  I  know  not  what  should  do  more 
to  raise  and  cherish  this  hope  in  yon,  of  which  the  text 
speaks,  for  you  have  been  told  it  doth  not  speak  of  hope, 
as  hope;  to  wit,  all  hope.  There  is  a  hope  (as  was  said) 
that  IS  so  flir  from  saving  men,  that  it  destroys  them. 
There  are  many  that  are  ruined,  and  not  saved,  by  their 
hope ;  but  it  is  the  truly  Christian  hope  terminating  to  the 
last  end  of  it,  in  a  glorious  eternity,  that  we  are  to  be  saved 
by;  that  which  is  truly  the  hope  of  salvation,  and  which 
fe  spoken  of  under  the  notion  of  a  helmet,  the  seat  of 
counsel  and  design ;  and  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  any 
desicn  for  salvation  without  hope ;  or  indeed  any  desi^ 
at  all,  whereof  there  is  no  hope;  and  therefore  I  say,  u 
order  to  the  heightening  and  improving  of  this  hope,  the 
truly  Christian  hrae,  it  is  of  the  greatest  necessity  and  use 
imaginable,  to  stuay  much  the  capacity  of  our  own  na- 
tures; to  wit,  often  to  recount  With  ourselves.  What  is 
such  a  creature  as  I,  a  human  creature,  capable  of  1  What 
are  the  limits  and  bounds  of  my  capacity,  the  capacity  ol 
my  namre  1 

Npthing  will  be  plainer,  (if  it  be  considered,)  than  that 
our  natures  are  capable  of  greater  and  more  enduring 
things,  than  ordinarily  we  emplov  our  minds  about  The 
usual  exercise  of  our  minds  is  far  from  reaching  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  namres :  from  any  body  that  allows  himself 
to  thmk,  this  acknowledgment  will  be  extorted,  at  the  fint 
sight  or  hearing,  that  spiritual  thinos  are  greater,  more 
excellent  and  more  noble,  than  earthly  and  carnal  things 
are.  And  do  not  we  find^here  is  a  capacity  in  our  natures 
of  conversing  with  such  things  1  Are  our  natures  capa- 
ble of  conversing  with  nothing  but  eanh  and  clay  1  Can 
they  look  no  higher  1  Can  we  form  no  notions  of  objects 
of  a  more  nMe  and  excellent  kind  1 

And  they  are  capable  of  more  enduring  things  than  we 
employ  them  about,  that  is,  of  eternal  things ;  nay,  so  far  it 
is  from  us  to  be  incapable  of  having  any  thought  df  eternal 
things,  that  if  we  could  impose  upon  ourselves,  we  cannot 
possibly  avoid  that  thought ;  our  minds  will  run  into  an 
endless  and  eternal  scheme,  do  we  what  we  can :  that  ii, 
we  cannot  so  much  as  by  a  thought  fix  to  ourselves  any 
utmost  bounds,  or  periods  of  things;  and  therefore,  our 
minds  do  naturally  run  into  eternity.  And  more  than  thai. 
we  are  not  only  capable  of  knowing  much  of  spiritual  and 
eternal  things,  things  that  are  more  noble  and  excellent  in 
their  kind,  and  more  lasting  in  duration,  than  the  things 
are  which  we  commonly  employ  them  about. 

But  we  arci  capable  of  understanding  this  higher  and 
larger  capacity:  we  are  secretly  conscious  to  ourselves, 
that  there  is  noining  terrene  ana  temporary,  that  can  mea- 
sure the  capacity  of  our  nature,  and  fill  up,  and  corre^ 
pond  to  it ;  every  man  is  conscious  to  himself  of  this,  that 
allows  himself  to  think;  we  are  not  only  capable  of  know- 
ing that  there  are  spiritual  thines  above  the  sphere  of 
sense,  and  eternal  thmas  above  the  bounds  and  limits  of 
time;  but  we  are  capame  of  knowing  that  we  know  it;  to 
wit,  we  are  conscious'  to  ourselves  of  the  greater  and 
lareer  capacity  of  our  natures. 

And  that  bemg  supposed,  truly  it  must  be  said  of  us,  we 
know  too  much  to  enjoy  no  more.  If  we  are  not  to  hope 
for  more,  we  know  too  much:  we  know  that  there  is  a 
glorious  sphere  of  spiritual  objects,  that  lie  above  the  reach 
of  our  sense :  we  know  there  is  an  eternal  state  beyond  the 
bounds  and  limits  of  time ;  and  knowing  this,  we  know  toe 
much,  if  we  are  not  to  hope  for  more.  And  if  that  indeed 
were  the  state  of  our  case,  that  we  are  to  hope  for  no  more 
than  what  lies  within  the  compass  of  our  jpresent  state,  it 
might  make  a  mere  philosopher  to  curse  his  nature,  that 
ever  it  should  be  capable  of  prospect,  that  ever  I  was  a 
creature  capable  of  prospect,  and  yet  so  doomed  and  coa- 
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fined  to  the  stnutand  oanow  booads  of  this  base  earth  as 
to  have  nothing  to  enjoy,  higher  and  greater  than  this  can 
afford  me.  Stndy  the  capacity  of  yoor  natnie/'ipnTthink 
with  yoarselves,  this  immortal  mind  and  spirit  thtft  I  have 
in  me,  is  it  to  be  supposed  it  could  have  been  put  into  me 
onJv  to  sustain  a  mean,  vile  flesh,  that  alter  the  greatest 
and  ntmost  care,  must  at  length  rot  in  the  dust  1  Had  I  a 
reasonable  immortal  soul  put  into  me,  only  to  enable  me 
to  eat  and  drink,  to  please  and  indulge  sense  1  A  brute  is 
furnished  for  such  purposes  as  these,  as  well  as  L— What 
did  I  need  a  mind,  an  intelligent  mind,  an  immortal  mind, 
for  such  purposes  as  these  % 

A  man  may  confirm  it  himself  that  he  is  not  in  adream 
about  the  larger  capacity  of  his  own  nature ;  for  when  he 
finds  he  hath  in  him  a  mind,  is  that  a  dream  1  Do  not  I 
know  I  can  know  1  Do  not  I  understand  that  I  can  un- 
derstand t  and  that  I  have  that  in  me  that  can  think  1  And 
I  beseech  you,  what  proportion  is  there  between  a  thought 
and  a  clod  of  clay  1  between  a  mind,  and  ajpiece  of  earai  1 
That  the  capaci^  of  this  mind  should  be  filled  up  with  any 
earthly  thing,  what  prot>orti(m  is  there  in  that  1 

Ana  then,  that  this  mind  of  mine  must  be  an  immortal 
thing,  and  so  exist  in  an  eternal  state ;  I  cannot  be  iaa 
dream  about  this ;  for  I  beseech  yon,  what  proportion  is 
there  between  a  thought  and  death  1  Is  it  a  likely  thing, 
that  a  thin^  that  can  think  can  diel  If  I  have  that  in  me 
that  can  thmk,  I  have  that  in  me  that  cannot  die. 

And  then,  reckon  it  unworthy  to  hope  beneath  the  ca- 
pacity of  your  nature ;  to  let  your  ordinary  hope,  the  hope 
that  IS  to  lire  in  yon,  and  guide  your  course,  to  let  that 
(I  say)  sink  beneath  the  capacity  of  your  nature.  And 
again, 

Directia*  S.  Consider  much  the  large  and  immense 
goodness  and  benignity  of  the  Divine  nature ;  and  do  not 
think  it  agreeable  to  that,  (as  it  is  certain  it  cannot  be^ 
that  (here  should  be  such  a  sort  of  creatures  endowed  with 
a  spiritual,  immortal  mind,  that  should  not  be  accommo- 
dated and  suited  with  proportionable  objects.  Consider 
the  goodness  of  God  to  this  parpose,  as  it  appears  in  other 
instances.  Yon  see  that  all  other  sorts  of  creatures  he 
doth  accommodate  with  suitable  objects.  Look  to  your- 
selves, consider  his  soodness  to  you  in  other  respects  all 
yoor  time  hitherto.  He  is  that  God  (as  ffood  Jacob  when 
dying  said}  '*  that  hath  fed  me  all  my  life;"  through  him 
you  were  bom,  and  through  him  you  have  lived :  did  he 
give  you  the  appetite  of  meat  and  drink,  and  hath  he  not 
given  yoa  meat  and  drink  tool  If  he  hath  ^ven  you  fiicul- 
ties  in  your  inferior  nature,  he  hath  assigned  you  their 
particular  suitable  objects.  And  do  you  think  that  if  he 
nath  given  you  also  rational  and  immortal  minds,  it  could 
stand  with  so  vast  goodness,  not  to  suit  them  with  propor- 
tionable objects  too  ?  Is  that  like  his  other  methods  1 
When  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  goodness,  this  region^ 
this  seat  of  a^tacy  and  wickedness,  all  tne  creatures 
looking  up  to  him  with  craving  eyes,  and  he  satisfies  them 
all :  therefore  it  cannot  be  on  his  part  that  ever  there 
should  be  SQch  a  flaw,  such  a  defect,  in  the  order  of  things 
in  his  creation,  that  he  should  have  made  an  intelligent 
immortal  mind  and  spirit,  and  never  have  provided  for  it  a 
suitable  good,  that  may  answer  the  capacity  of  his  nature; 
and  yon  already  know,  that  there  is  no  terrene  or  tempo- 
raiT  thing,  that  is  a  suitable  good  to  it. 

And  thence  it  cannot  but  be,  (for  the  matter  most  not  be 
refunded  upon  the  Creator,)  I  say,  it  cannot  but  be^  that  if 
souls  be  miserable,  it  must  be  by  themselves;  their  ayer- 
sion  from  God,  their  refusal  to  return  to  him,  their  resist^ 
ance  of  the  methods  he  hath  used  for  the  gathering  back  of 
wandering  souls :  they  will  not  return,  they  love  earth  and 
vanity  more;  and  if  this,  indeed^  be  the  haoitual  temper  of 
any  soul  under  that  Gospel,  which  is  designed  on  purpcee 
for  recovering  and  reducing  souls  unto  Gtod,  and  this  dis- 
affection of  theirs  cannot  be  oyercome,  this  is  the  highest 
provocation  that  can  be  nven  to  goodness  itself;  and 
foodness  itself  must  most  highly  justify  and  gratify  itself 
m  the  ruin  of  those  souls,  who  nave  had  the  offers  made 
them  of  a  suitable  correspondent  good,  but  lived  all  their 
days  while  here  in  the  flesh,  in  the  refusal,  and  contempt, 
and  defiance  of  these  offers.    And  again, 

DirecHan  7.  Consider  the  confirmation  that  God  hath 
90  expressly  given  of  his  speaal  good-will  to  his  own, 


besides  what  may  be  collacted  of  his  eommun  i^ 
towards  the  generality  c/his  creatures;  think  bow  he  has 
confirmed  to  them,  that  are  become  peculiarly  his,  his 
peculiar  kindness  and  fayour,  and  their  right  and  title  to 
that  heavenly  inheritance  which  they  are  finally  to  hope 
for :  he  hath  sundry  wajrs  confirmed  it  to  them. 

1.  By  their  regenenuion;  by  which  he  hath  in  a  great 
measure  cured  (to  wit,  in  a  prevalent  degree)  the  deprayity 
of  their  sensualized  nature.  And  even  in  the  work  or 
regenerating  them,  begotten  them  to  this  very  hope,  or  to  the 
hope  of  this  very  state.  **  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  begotten  us  again  to  a 
lively  hope,"  1  Pet.  i.  3.  To  what  living  hopcj  or  the  living 
hope  of  what  %  Why,  *'  of  an  inheritance  mcorrnptible, 
and  undefiiiedy  reserved  in  heaven  for  us."  It  is  true,  yen 
had  a  capacity  in  your  natures,  of  higher  and  greater 
things  than  this  earth  affords ;  but  what  signified  a  mere 
natural  capacity,  that  was  overwhelmed  with  vicious  incli- 
nations, when  there  was  a  capacity  of  jg^ieater  tMngs,  but  no 
habitude  1  But  now  there  is  a  gracious  habitude  in  the 
work  of  regeneration,  added  to  the  natural  capacity  which 
repairs  the  natural  powers  to  those  exercises,  which  that 
capacity  comprehends  and  means.  The  understanding  i^ 
in  some  measure,  rid  of  the  cloudy  darkness,  that  hoyerea 
oft  over  it  before :  **  They  that  were  darkness"  in  this  work 
of  regeneration,  are  made  "light  in  the  Lord,"  Eph.  v.  9^ 
They  are  become  light ;— they  were  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins ;  here  is  a  divine  life  made  to  spring  up  in  them,  that 
aims  at  God,  that  aims  at  heaven,  that  aims  at  immortal 
things;  and  whatever  is  bom,  must  be  fed;  here  is  a  new 
creature  borp,  that  cannot  be  fed  at  the  common  rate,  how 
should  this  heighten  and  raise  hope ! 

3.  He  hath  taken'  them  into  union  with  his  own  Sen, 
who  is  the  primary  great  heir,  and  in  whose  right  th^ 
come  to  be  sons,  and  so  come  to  be  heirs ;  how  should  this 
raise  hope  in  mell  am  taken  into  onion  with  the  Son  of 
God.  If  you  receive  him,  Vou  are  so ;  that  is  the  ampUxus 
of  the  soul ;  that  faith  by  which  the  soul  receives  him,  there- 
by it  comes  to  be  adjoined  to  him,  and  so  to  be  invested 
secondarily  with  his  rightf  "  To  as  many  as  received  him, 
to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,"  John 
i.  13.  **  And  if  children,  then  heirs ;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint 
heirs  with  Jesus  Christ"  If  you  share  with  him  in  the 
sonship,  then  you  share  with*  nun  in  the  inheritance  too. 
You  have  a  right,  even  as  the  sons  of  God,  to  this  inheriu 
ance ;  this  heavenly  state,  in  all  the  blessedness  and  glory 
of  it,  belongs  to  you  by  Mht  of  inheritance ;  or  at  vou  are 
heirs  of  it,  "  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  so  you  are  to  be  glorified  with  him.  And 
what?  are  yon  not  to  hope  for  your  own  inheritance  1  That 
which  doth  belong  to  you  by  right  of  inheritance,  are  you 
not  to  liye  in  the  hopes  of  it  1  And, 

3.  There  is  God's  special  promise  superadded  lo  all  this ; 
to  wit,  that  he  will  give  grace  and  glory:  and  that  the 
things  that  **  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath 
it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceiye,  are  all  pre* 
pared  for  them  that  love  him.**   And, 

4.  He  hath  added  his  oath  to  his  promise,  that  the  heirs 
of  promise  might  have  strong  consolation  {torn  the  two  im- 
mutable things,  the  promise  and  the  oath  superadded,  by 
which  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie^  Heb.  vi.  17,  IB. 
And  why  should  not  hope  liye  and  flourish,  in  reference  to 
this  inheritance,  the  heavenly  stato  you  are  finally  to  look 
for  upcm  all  this  1  Therefore,  take  that  for  a  further  direc- 
tion, often  to  recount  with  yonrselyes  the  express  con- 
firmations and  assurances,  which  God  hath  given  of  his 
special  kindness  to  his  own,  and  of  their  right  to  the  hea- 
venly inheritance.    And  again, 

DirBeUon  8.  Often  renew  your  covenant  with  God,  that 
so  this  hope  may  be  cherisned  and  liye  in  you.  Renew 
your  covenant  With  God  often,  by  which  he  becomes  yours, 
and  you  his ;  l^  which  he  once  became  so,  that  so  yon 
may  haye  a  constant,  explicit  notion,  or  apprehension  of 
him,  as  such;  that  yon  may  not  look  towards  him  as  a 
stranger,  as  an  unrelated  one.  There  is  nothing  needful  to 
make  hun  yours,  and  you  his,  but  this  mutual  agreement 
by  covenant  between  hun  and  you.  The  matter  is  unalter* 
able  on  his  part ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  nothing  is 
more  requisite  on  your  part ;  nothmg  can  be  more  requisite, 
than  that  you  ofliea  commune  with  younelves  about  thia 
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matter;  Dol  stand  to  my  oovoiBiitl  I  once  said  I  was 
willing  that  God  in  Christ  sbonld  be  mine,  and  that  I  in 
Christ  should  be  his ;  am  I  still  willing  ?  Do  I  stand  to 
this  corenant  with  Ck)a  in  Christ ;  yea  or  no  1 

Then  consider,  whence  are  yoar  expectations  to  be  1  I 
am  not  to  ha^e  my  great  expectations  from  a  strangerf 
from  a  strange  god,  but  from  a  God  of  my  own.  "  This 
God  is  onr  God  for  erer  and  ever,  and  he  that  shall  be  onr 
goide  even  unto  death/'  Ps.  xlviii.  b»t  rerBe.  How  great 
a  thing  is  it  to  be  able  to  say,  "  God,  even  our  own  God, 
shall  bless,"  Ps.  Ixyii.  6.  Your  hope  will  languish  if  you 
let  the  apprehension  dwindle  of  the  relation  between  God 
and  yon ;  so  that  jou  Vxik  not  towards  him  from  day  to 
day,  and  at  all  tmies,  as  a  God  related  to  you,  upon  the 
terms,  and  by  the  tenor,  of  an  everlasting  covenant ;  how 
wisely  will  that  man  look  about  him  in  his  wants,  and  in 
his  languishings,  that  hath  no  one  to  expect  help  and  relief 
from ;  from  one  no  more  than  fix>m  another  I  That  is,  if 
all  about  him,  or  with  whom  he  is  to  expect,  are  equally 
strangers  to  him,  and  he  can  have  no  more  expectation 
from  one  than  from  another.  To  hear  of  the  name  of 
God,  that  he  is  a  great  God,  a  bountiful  God,  and  that  there 
is  an  immense  flumess  of  goodness  in  him;  but  n^iat  is  that 
to  me,  when  I  have  no  concern  with  him,  nor  he  with  mel 
But  when  you  know,  that  there  is  nothing  requisite  to 
bring  about  a  fixed  relation  between  him  and  you,  but  your 
consenting  to  the  terms  of  his  covenant ;  "  I  entered  into 
covenant  with  thee,  and  thou  becamest  mine,"  Ezek.  xvi 
8.  If  that  be  from  time  to  time  recognised,  he  made  more 
and  more  explicit,  then  are  yon  to  walk  in  this  sense  from 
day  to  day.  This  God  is  my  God.  and  I  am  his.  And  then 
what  may  you  not  hope  for  1  wnat  may  yon*  not  expect 
from  him,  m  reference  to  pre^t  support,  and  final  bless- 
edness 1  And  anun, 

DiricUon  9.  £eep  up  a  continual  intercourse  with  God 
hereupon,  walk  with  aim  if  he  be  yours  and  you  be  his, 
and  that  is  ascertained  by  a  sure  covenant  oilen  recog- 
nised ;  then  accordingly,  walk  with  him  continually,  keep 
up  an  intercourse  by  acts  of  reverence,  and  trust,  and  love, 
and  subjection ;  so. is  the  intenlourse  to  be  kept  up,  for 
you  must  consider,  it  is  not  an  intercourse  inter  paretf  be- 
tween equals ;  but  it  is  an  intercourse  between  an  all  suf- 
ficient God,  a  self-sufficient  God,  a  sovereign  Lord  and 
Ruler,  and  a  mean  indigent  object,  and  (who  ought  to  be) 
a  subject  creature ;  and  so  only  ouffht  Uie  intercourse  to 
be  In^  up.  "  As  the  Father  lovetn  me,  so  have  I  loved 
you :  continue  ye  in  my  love.  If  ye  ke€»  my  command- 
ments, ve  shall  abide  in  my  love,  even  as  1  have  kept  my 
Father^  commandments,  and  abide  in  his  love/'  Jonn  iv. 
9, 10.  And  so  are  we  directed  to  keep  ourselves  in  the 
"  love  of  God,"  Jnde,  ver.  31.  This  is  the  way  to  main- 
tain hope,  waiting  for  his  mercy  by  Christ  Jesus  to  life 
eternal.  Be  in  his  fear  all  the  day  long,  keep  your  hearts 
in  a  subject  frame  and  posture  towards  him ;  keep  you  in 
a  depending  frame ;  keep  you  in  a  complacentiai  frame, 
always  apt  and  ready  to  exert  acts  of  love,  kindness,  and 
good-will  towards  God.  Oh !  that  I  could  do  more  for 
thee  f  I  love  thy  name,  thy  honour,  thy  interest,  thy  pre- 
sence, thy  communion,  tn  this  way  let  intercourse  with 
God  be  kept  up,  and  so  hope  will  flourish,  will  do  its  part 
towards  the  saving  of  you ;  even  the  saving  you  out  or  the 
gulf  in  which  you  now  lie.  almost  swallowed  up.  only  to 
be  saved  by  this  hope,  sucn  a  hope  as  is  subservient  and 
conducing  thereunto.    Again, 

DireeUan  10.  If*  such  an  intercourse  should  be  inter- 
mitted, (as  can  never  be,  but  bv  slips  and  failings  on  your 
part,)  hssten  the  restorins  of  it.  As  you  value  the  life  of 
your  hope^  and  as  you  value  the  life  of  your  souls,  hasten 
the  restoring  of  it.  That  is  not  to  be  borne,  for  one  to  say. 
Now  the  intercourse  ceaseth  between  God  and  me  1  What  1 
that  there  should  be  a  discontinuance  of  my  commerce 
with  God,  this  is  not  to  be  heme.  Oh!  hasten  to  get  all 
rectified,  and  set  aright,  by  renewed  applications  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus ;  by  speedy  and  serious  turning  to  God  with 
all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  soul.  By  any  such  more 
observable  uips  hope  hath  got  a  wound,  and  it  is  to  be 
healed,  recovered,  redintegr^ed,  by  such  a  return ;  your 
return  to  God  in  Christ  speedily  and  betimes. 

Dimaion  11.  After  that  walk  more  "  circumspectly,  not 
as  fools,  bat  as  wise,"  as  knowing  you  are  to  live  andlw 


saved  by  hope ;  and  your  hope  is  to  live,  and  be  uuun. 
tained.  by  your  continual  commerce  with  God.  WaIkB&     i 
curately  according  to  the  Gospel  instructions ;  to  wit, 
accordmg  to  the  instructions  and  teachings  of  appearinc     | 
grace.    The  grace  of  God,  that  bringeth  salvation,  hati     , 
appeared,  teaching  us,  what  1  that  "  denjring  ungodliness, 
and  worldly  lusts,  we  do  live  soberly,  rinileously,  and     i 
flodly  in  the  present  world ;"  and  what  is  the  conseqaent 
hereupon  1  '^Looking  for  the  blessed  hope,  and  the  glori- 
ous apoearing  of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ^'    Now,  as  being  taught  effectually  by  the  grace 
that  hath  appeared  brii^ring  salvation,  oh,  deny  "aU  un- 
godliness," and  every  thing  of  ungodliness :  deny  it  as  an 
abhorred  thing,  and  a  most  abominable  tninf.    Whati 
should  I  bear  an  ungodly  frame  of  heart  to  him,  whofic 
grace  hath  appeared  to  save  mel  And  all  "worldly  lusts;'     , 
shall  worldly  lusts  rule  in  me.  and  govern  me,  wno  am  a 
disciple  of  grace,  and  under  the  teachings  of  grace  1  And 
it  teaches  me  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly.  Oh! 
let  us  comply  with  these  teaciiings,  when  we  see  what  will 
be  the  end  of  it,  what  will  follow,  then  we  shall  lire 
"  looking  for  the  blessed  hope."    How  reviving  will  our 
own  hope  be  to  us  then  1  how  full  of  vigour,  bow  full  of 
sweetness,  and  how  full  of  power  and  life !  Every  thought 
of  that  blessed  state  will  even  bless  our  souls,  and  make 
them  flourish  as  a  field  that  the  Lord  hath  blessed.  And, 

Direction  13.  Converse  much  with  them  that  have  the  i 
same  hope  that  you  have.  That  is  a  very  heart-etrengthen- 
in^  thing,  mightily  animating,  to  have  much  conversation  i 
with  them  that  will  give  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is 
in  them,  "  with  meeniess  and  fear ;"  (1  Pet  iii.  15.^  and 
to  whom  also,  you  may  give  a  reason  of  the  hc^  tnat  is 
in  you,  with  the  same  meekness  and  the  same  fear.  That 
is  fruitfrd.  edifying  conversation,  to  converse  with  them 
that  will  interchange  accounts  with  yon  of  the  reason  of 
their  hopes,  which  you  can  give  them,  and  they  can  give 
yon.  But  if  there  be  any  that  care  not  for  thnt  society, 
that  can  take  a  thousand  times  more  pleasure  to  talk  two 
or  three  hours  over  a  fflass  of  wine  in  a  tavern,  with  im- 
pertinent, idle  fellows,  from  whom  there  is  nothing  of  good 
to  be  gotten ;  this  is  that  they  rather  choose,  which  they 
can  savour,  can  take  complacency  in :  but  ail  discourses 
about  God,  and  the  things  of  God,  and  the  world  to  come, 
and  the  matters  of  an  eternal  hope,  are  unsavoury  and 
unpleasant.  If  this  be  with  any  an  habitual  firame,  from 
wc^  to  week,  and  from  i^onth  to  month,  and  from  year 
to  year,  and  yet  they  will  tell  you  they  hope  to  be  saved ; 
oh  1  the  monstrous  stupidity  of  these  wretched  souls! 
What  are  they  sunk  into,  and  what  under  this  very  Gos- 
peL  which  makes  all  things  so  very  plain  1 

I  tremble  to  think  of  the  case  of  suck,  when  they  have 
nothing  at  all  to  keep  off  terrors  from  their  hearts,  but 
either  a  present  peremptory  refrisal  to  think,  I  will  think 
of  no  such  thing ;  or  the  vain  hope  of  a  death-bed  repent- 
ance at  last,  that  shall  expiate  for  so  sensual  and  unchrist- 
ian a  life.  I  tremble  (I  say)  to  think  what  the  case  of  such 
men  wiU  be  at  last.  They  may  have  some  confidence  in  a 
death-bed  repentance  at  a  distance,  while  they  put  off  from 
them  the  evil  day :  but  that  repentance  may  oe  far  fied, 
removed,  and  hidTfrom  their  eyes,  when  the  ayine  hour  is 
come,  and  when  they  are  stretched  out  on  the  bedf  of  sick- 
ness and  languishing.    And  will  God  overthrow  his  own 
design,  merely  to  comply  with  the  brutish  inclination  of 
this  or  of  that  roan,  when  his  design  is  to  have  a  people  in 
tbis^orld,  that  shall  in  their  continual,  holy  heavenly  coo- 
versation,  testify  against  the  wicked  conversation  of  it  ? 
But  he  shall  dispense  with  them,  and  let  them  live  like  so 
many  brutal  sots  all  their  days,  and  save  them  at  last,  be- 
cause they  say  they  will  repent  upon  a  dying  bed ;  but  how 
such  will  dare  to  die,  God  Knows ;  when  in  the  mean  time 
they  hardly  dare  to  come  to  an  ordinance  of  (3od,  but  make 
all  the  shift  they  can  to  avoid  serious  and  searching  preach- 
ing ;  and  think  it  a  great  gain  to  them,  if  they  can  this  or 
that  day  avoid  a  blow.  Thou  that  hast  lived  so  Icme  in  the 
indulgence  of  sensual  and  brutish  inclinations,  that  art 
afraid  to  come  to  a  sermon,  or  come  to  the  Lord's  table ;  or 
the  like  guilt  stares  thee  in  the  face :  how  wilt  thou  not  be 
afraid  to  die,  and  to  appear  at  last  before  the  tribunal  of  thy 
judge  1  Will  God  alter  his  Gospel  for  yoUj  and  determine 
that  a  man  may  live  an  earthly  and  carnal  life  in  this  world, 
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and  be  mnd  at  last ;  thougli  he  hath  told  tis,  that  the^ 
who  mind  eaithlv  things,  (the  gust  and  relish  of  their 
souls  lies  there,  they  savour  them,)  their  end  is  destruc- 
tion, and  they  are  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ  1  They 
counter-design  the  end  of  Christ's  dying,  and  so  their  end 
is  destixiction.    And  I  add, 

Directwn  13.  Take  heed  of  too  impatient  a  sense  of  the 
tedionsneas  of  rour  expecting  state,  while  yon  are  expect- 
ing ;  we  must  be  expectants  nere ;  we  are  saved  by  hope. 
There  needs  a  great  deal  of  patience ;  not  only  in  order  to 
bearing,  but  in  order  to  expecting ;  not  only  in  order  to 
the  bearing  of  evil  things,  but  in  order  to  the  expecting  of 
sood  things  \  "  ye  have  need  of  patience,  that  after  ye  have 
done  the  will  of  God,  yon  might  receive  the  promise," 
Heb.  X.  36.  And  see  what  immediately  follows  the  text ; 
"  We  are  saved  by  hope ;  but  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope ; 
for  what  a  man  sees,  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  1  But  if  we 
hope  for  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  patience  wait  for 
it  r  so  we  read  of  **  the  patience  of  hope,*^  (1  Thess.  i.  3.) 
as  that  which  the  apostle  blesseth  God  for.  on  the  behalf 
of  those  Thessalonian  Christians,  having  heard  of  their 
patience  of  hope,  how  cheerftdly  they  did  endure  in  an 
expecting  state.    And, 

Directum  14.  Labour  to  fortify  yourselves  against  the 
fear  of  death,  that  so  your  hope  mav  live  and  flourish. 
That  inasmuch  as  the  final  object  or  your  hope  lies  be- 
yond time,  and  beyond  this  present  world ;  it  is  a  sad  thing 
there  diould  be  that  gulf  between  yon  and  the  last  object 
of  yonr  hope,  which  you  dare  not  shoot ;  but  are  aftaid  of 
that  which  you  supremely  are  to  hope  for.  How  very  un- 
comfortable a  case  is  that,  that  the  highest  matter  of  your 
hope  should  be  also  the  matter  of  your  fear,  the  goiiLr  into 
that  estate  wherein  mortality  is  to  be  swallowed  up  of  life  1 
What  1  are  we  afn^id  of  becoming  immortal  1  To  be  an- 
gels' feUows,  equal  with  the  angels  of  God,  gathered  up  to 
the  innnmerable  company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect  1  Are  we  afraid  indeed  or. that  which 
we  are  chieflv  to  hope  for  1  Oh !  labour  to  overcome  that 
fear ;  know  that  Christ  died  for  this  end,  that  you  might 
do  it.  He  was  partaker  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  took  a  hu- 
man body  as  we  have  here ;  that  '*  by  death  he  might  de- 
stroy him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is.  the  devil : 
and  deliver  thein,  who,  through  fear  of  death,  were  all 
their  lifetime  subject  unto  bondage."  . 

It  is  not  only  an  uncomfortable,  and  an  unchristian,  but 
it  is  an  irrational  thin^,  and  an  unmanly  thing,  to  live  un- 
der the  continual  dominion  and  government  oi  the  fear  of 
that  which  cannot  be  avoided.  That  is  irrational ;  no  man 
can  give  account  of  his  own  reason,  why  he  shoiud  do  so. 
It  is  a  scandal  even  to  the  reason  or  a  man^  to  be  engaged 
in  a  ccmtinual  contest  against  impossibilities ;  thitt  which 
cannot  be  avoided,  it  is  impossible  I  should  avoid  it.  And 
to  be  in  a  constant  war  with  this,  is  what  no  man  can  re- 
concile to  his  own  understanding,  if  he  do  but  use  the  tm- 
der^andiag  of  a  man. 

And,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  case, 
but  to  lall  into  a  speedy  union  with  the  great  Prince  and 
Lord  of  life,  and  then  never  fear  death ;  that  beinr  the 
state  of  our  case,  that  this  death  lies  between  us  and  our 
great  hope,  our  final  hope :  when  we  think  what  we  are  to 
enjoy  after  death,  one  would  go  through  a  thousand  deaths 
to  enjoy  that ;  and  much  more  to  die  once  to  escape  a  thou- 
sand deaths.  We  die  here  every  day ;  we  are  killed  a 
thousand  times  over,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to 
week ;  and  if  we  would  die  a  thousand  deaths  that  way,  to 
avoid  one  death,  sure  we  may  die  one  death,  which  we  are 
to  suffer  unavoidably,  that  we  may  enjoy  what  we  are  to 
enjoy  afterwards.    Then  I  add, 

DireOum  15.  That  if  we  are  to  hope  for  the  blessedness 
of  the  other  state,  as  our  last  end,  we  are  to  hope  too  for 
whatsoever  is  certainly  intermediate  to  the  universal  in- 
trodnction  of  that  state  {  and^  therefore,  so  fitr.as  anv  better 
time  or  state  of  things  m  this  world  is  ascertained  to  us, 
-we  are  to  live  in  the  hope  of  it,  as  that  which  shall  antecede 
oar  end :  for  it  is  the  last  end  that  our  last  hops  terminates 
upon.    But  then,  in  the  last  place,    • 

DireeH&n  16.  Take  heed  of  letting  your  hope  ultimately 
pitch  upon  any  thing  but  what  is  itself  ultimate ;  that  is, 
take  heed  of  letting  your  hope  settle  upon  any  thing  on 
diis  side  a  blessed,  glorioiiB  eternity,  or  vpon  any  other 


state  of  things ;  take  heed  of  havinsr  your  spirits  so  deeply 
engitf  ed  upon  anv  better  state  of  thmgs  on  earthy  that  you 
minaless,  or  with  much  more  coolness,  and  indilTerency, 
the  concernments  of  the  eternal  state.  Be  not  so  much 
taken  up  in  the  thoughts  and  expectations  of  a  better  scene 
of  things  in  this  lower  world,  that  the  very  thoughts  of 
heaven,  and  a  blessed  eternity,  shotdd  be  unsavoury,  and 
impleasant. 
This  a  very  grievous,  (I  might  say,)  a  mortal  evil ;  so 

Sreposterously  doth  it  invert  the  course  of  things ;  it  takes 
own  the  supreme  end,  and  substitutes  somewhat  inferior 
in  the  room  and  stead  of  that.  And  though  this  spiritual 
distemper  mav  be  indulged  hj  many,  under  a  spiritual  pre- 
tence, i  would  fain  see  relig^ion  thrive  more,  and  God  be 
honoured  and  better  served  in  this  world ;  yet  there  is  this 
to  be  said  to  it.  it  is  well,  if  seriously  we  desire  such 
things  indeed;  out  if  such  desires  after  the  best  state  of 
thinss  that  is  snpposable  in  this  world  do  grow  superior 
to  the  desires  that  we  have  of  a  perfect,  btessed  state  of 
things  in  the  other  world ;  this  is  (l  say)  to  set  the  means 
against  the  end  ,*  and  so  is  quite  to  mvert  the  order  of 
thin^. 

Live  in  the  glorious  expectation  of  eternity ;  and  live 
also  in  the  comfortable  hope,  that  all  things  in  this  world 
in  order  thereunto  shall  be  managed  suitably  and  subser- 
viently, bv  that  wisdom  that  cannot  err,  or  make  a  false 
step,  and  by  a  power  that  cannot  be  resisted,  or  disturbed ; 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  camalitv  under  that  pretence 
of  spirituality  j  and  hence  comes  that  contestation  of  in- 
terest and  parties ;  party  against  party,  and  intprest  against 
interest.  There  wul  be  perpetual  quarrels,  M-hile  all  men 
are  not  of  a  mind  about  things  withm  the  compass  of  time ; 
but  ih  reference  to  the  riory  of  the  eternal  state,  there  can 
be  no  possibilitv  of  such  collision,  but  all  will  adoringly 
and  jovftiUy  fall  into  everlasting  adoration  and  praise. 

Ana  this  must  be  the  matter  of  our  last  hope.  And  so 
I  shall  shut  up  all  with  the  prayer  of  the  apostle ;  **  Now 
the  God  of  peace,  that  hath  given  us  eternal  consolation, 
and  good  hope  through  grace,  fill  you  with  all  joy  ana 
peace  in  believing,  that  you  may  abound  in  hope  through 
the  power  of  the  uoly  Ghost,"  Rom.  xv.  IS.   Amen. 


SERMON  XXVra. 

James  ik  93. 

Aiidiki$ervp^iirtiDasfidiUkdfVhiekmUk,Abra^ 
CM,  mndU  woi  impuled  wUo  kirn  for  rigkUaumeu  g  and 
ke  was  eaJUd  tike  friend  of  God, 

In  recommending  to  yon  several  reqipisites  for  a  con- 
tinual course  offriendsliip  with  Christ,!  did  not  mention 
that  of  trust,  than  which  there  is  not  a  greater  requisite  to 
friendship.  But  that  I  intend  to  be  spoken  to  by  itself. 
And  therefore  have  pitched  upon  this  text.  Now  to  pro- 
ceed gradually,  and  m  some  method.  There  are  four  pre- 
vious things  which  I  shall  premise.  As,  1.  Where  do  we 
find  Abraham  to  be  called  the  friend  of  God  1  for  it  refers 
to  a  former  scripture,  as  frdfilled,  that  God  did  treat  him 
as  a  friend.  We  find  him  expressly  so  called,  9  Ghron. 
XX,  7.  There  was  a  numerous,  potent  enemy  that  did  seek 
to  keep  out  the  people  of  God  nrom  possessing  that  land 
which  God  had  given  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  his  friend. 
And  Jehoshaphat  urgeth  this  to  God  in  prayer.  So  we  have 
it  again,  Isa.  xli.  8.  where  then  being  an  occasion  to  men- 
tion Abraham,  he  is  spoken  of  also  as  the  friend  of  God ; 
"  But  thou,  Israel,  art  my  servant,  Jacob  whom  I  have 
chosen,  the  seed  of  Abraham  mv  friend."  But,  9.  We  are 
to  consider  and  take  notice  unoer  what  notion  Abraham 
is  spoken  of  by  that  glorious  title  of  the  friend  of  God.  It 
is  true  he  was  an  eminent  saint.  But  was  this  spoken  of 
him  under  that  notion  1  or  is  it  not  under  a  common  notion 
as  a  believer  1  So  it  seems  to  be  in  the  text.  "  Abraham 
believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteous- 
ness ;  and  he  was  called  the  friend  of  God.**  This  is  anotion 
common  to  him  and  lo  all  believeis*,  and  this  still  must 
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then  agree  with  die  lest  of  beUefiiB.  Then,  3.  We  aie 
IhrtheT  to  consider  what  sort  of  fhith  this  was  in  which 
Abraham  is  accounted  a  righteous  person  and  called  the 
friend  of  God.  It  is  plain  that  that  faith  did  not  consist 
only  in  believing  the  general  promise  of  havinff  anomeroos 
seed.  It  did  not  terminate  on  God,  abstracuy,  without  a 
reference  to  Christ.  It  did  not  stand  in  a  cold  and  in- 
effectual assent  to  any  divine  truth  whatsoever— for  the 
whole  context  shows  the  insufficiency  of  such  afiuth.  But 
to  speak  to  this  po&itivelv,  and  briefly,  we  shall  consider 
the  object  and  nature  of  this  faith.    As, 

1.  For  the  object  of  it,  it  is  evident  that  it  did  comprehend 
and  take  in  four  representations  of  Christ.  How  distinct 
and  explicit  his  understanding  thereof  was  we  cannot 
determine.  But  he  had  some  notion  of  it;  for  onr  Lord 
himself  saith.  "  Your  fiuher  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see 
myde^;  and  ha  saw  it  and  was  glad,"  John  viii.  56.  And 
fhis  must  be  a  truth  with  us  which  none  can  question. 
And  we  are  told,  that  very  good  promised  to  Abraham  did 
eminentlv  intend  that  one  seed,  which  was  Christ,  Gal.  iiL 
16.  And  we  are  there  also  (old,  verse  17.  that  the  cove- 
nant, that  was  not  at  first  made  but  renewed  with  Abraham, 
was  the  covenant  of  God  in  Christ  And  we  are  likewise 
told  that  this  teed  of  his  was  to  possess  the  fcates  of  their 


enemies ;  and  that  nations  should _ , 

that  his  mind  was  directed,  that  from  this  seed  of  his,  him- 
self should  expect  blessedness.  And  it  cannoc  otherwise 
be  supposed.  And  ergo,  that  as  the  ere  was  fixed  upon 
Christ,  as  his  seed  by  promise,  and  through  that  to  be 
blessed  himself.  The  prophets  themselves  did  not  fully 
understand  their  own  propnesying  of  him.  Some  prophe- 
cies they  must  be  supposed  to  have,  though  not  most  dis- 
tinct and  clear  to  themselves.  So  we  find,  1  Pet.  i.  10, 11. 
"  Of  which  salvation  the  prophets  have  inquired  and 
searched  diligently,  idio  prophesied  of  the  grace  that  should 
come  unto  you :  searching  what  or  what  manner  of  time 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  m  them  did  signify,  when 
it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the 
glory  that  should  follow.'*    And, 

3.  As  to  the  nature  or  kind  of  that  faith,  in  reference  to 
the  object,  it  must  be  such  as.  according  to  his  understand- 
ing of  the  discorery  he  had  there,  must  be  an  embracing  of 
his  heart  and  will  towards  this  object  He  doth  close  with 
Christ  according  to  the  representation  he  had  of  him. 
Christ  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Gospel— faith  in 
the  mind  and  heart  of  Abraham,  as  fiur  as  the  discovery 
was  made  to  him. 

And  now  the  way  is  plain  to  that  which  I  principally 
intend  for  the  ground  or  discourse  from  this  teSct,  to  wit: 
DoeMme.  That  there  is  much  of  friendly  commerce  be- 
tween the  blessed  God  and  souls  cHf  men  in  and  i^ut 
the  production  and  exercise  of  that  faith  upon  which  he 
counts  them  righteous,  and  doth  justify,  and  will  finally 
save  them.  This  is  the  substance  of  what  I  intend  to  insist 
upon  fVom  the  whole  of  this  text.  I  take  it  to  be  clear  that 
Abraham's  faith  was  the  same  for  kind  and  nature  with 
that  by  which  all  believers  are  justified  and  saved.  And  he 
was  called  the  friend  of  God.  And  then  I  say  there  is 
much  friendly  converse  between  God  and  souls  m  the  pro- 
dnction  and  service  of  that  faith  which  justifies  and  saves. 
Now  take  notice, 

1.  That  I  do  not  consider  that  discovery  of  friendship 
in  the  single  act  of  fidth,  but  take  a  Airther  latitude,  as  to 
the  production  and  exercising  of  that  faith.    There  is  a 
iHendship  in  that  whole  ingratiation  between  God  and 
souls,  when  he  is  about  producing,  and  they  about  the 
exercising,  of  that  faith.  And  again, 
9.  Take  notice,  that  I  do  not  s^ak  of  faith  here  as  justi- 
ing  only,  but  of  faith  as  saving  also,  being  led  thereto  by 
3  context,  and  by  my  own  design.    By  the  context,  which 
eahs  of  faith  under  both  notions:  as  puHJying^  in  the 
ords  next  following;  and  as  saving,  in  the  14th  verse : 
Oan  such  a  faith  save  him  1  and  upon  account  of  my  own 
design,  i,  e.  of  discovering  the  friendship  which  appears  in 
this  matter,  which  certainly  is  eminently  seen  at  the  last  in 
salvation,  as  that  is  the  result  of  all  the  transaction  be- 
tween God  and  the  soul  in  these  matters.    And  again, 

3.  Take  notice  that  hereupon  this  friendship  is  not  to  be 
considered  merely  as  begun,  but  as  continued  unto  the  h»t : 
for  tWendship  doth  not  Ue  IB  a  single  act,  bat  aitate.    And 


ergo,  there  must  be  a  eontiniied  eooxse  of  friendship,  fre- 
quent repetitions  of  such  a  kind  and  manner  as  there  was 
m  the  inchoation,  the  beginning  of  this  friendship.  There 
may  be  intervals  of  it,  after  some  notable  failure  on  the  one 
part  or  the  other.  And  there  must  be  somewhat  done  to 
the  keeptog  of  it  on  foot  throughout;  for  that  it  never  be 
toudly  broken  off  with  them  whom  the  end,  the  perfection, 
the  consummation  of  it,  shall  take  place  at  last,  to  wit, 
their  final  and  eternal  salvation.    And*, 

4.  Further  consider  this,  that  wheresoever  there  is  true 
friendship  (admitting  it  to  be  called  so  in  the  best  and  pro- 
per sense)  it  must  be  mutual.  A  man  cannot  truly  and 
properly  be  said  to  be  a  friend  with  an  inanimate  snVject, 
and  there  may  be  a  disparity  both  natural  and  moraL  As 
I  can  have  no  friendship,  or  there  can  be  no  entire  and  full 
friendship  between  me  and  a  stone ;  so  neither  can  there 
be  between  me  and  an  enemy.  Though  I  may  have 
friendly  propensions  towards  such  a  oae,  yet  an  actual, 
friendly  mtercourse  there  cannot  be,  if  there  be  an  inca- 
pacity m  the  other  subject,  either  natural  or  moral.  Ergo, 
to  speak  to  the  subject  of  the  intercourses  of  friendship, 
that  are  in  this  transaction  between  God  and  the  soul  in 
and  about  this  production,  and  exercising  of  that  faith  bj 
which  he  justines  and  saves,  it  was  fit  to  premise  thme 
things.    And  these  things  bemg  clear,  I  am  to  show, 

I.  what  there  is  of  a  friendly  propenaion  on  God^  part 
towards  the  eonls  of  such  with  whom  he  so  negociates,  in 
the  management  and  conduct  of  this  matter.  And  the 
friendship  herein,  on  his  part,  appears  in  general  in  these 
two  thinss. 

1.  In  friendly  instructions  and  counsels;  and, 

2.  In  friendly  perfbrmances,  or  actual  communicatioDS. 
1.  In  friend^  instructions  and  counsels :  so  he  is  a  wise 

friend ;  as  in  tlie  other  he  is  a  powerfril  one.  His  wisdom 
appears  in  his  instructions  and  counsels ;  and  Ms  power  in 
his  perfi>rmances  and  communications ;  but  neither  of  these 
exclusively  of  the  other.    And, 

(1.)  It  is  much  of  friendly  prqiension  that  God  discoveis 
to  men  in  bringing  about  that  faith  which  is  justiiying,  in 
the  friendly  instructions  and  counsels  he  affords  them  in 
order  hereonto.  And  we  must  take  in  this,  that  what  as  to 
his  purpose  he  speaks  by  his  word  to  them,  he  doth  by  his 
Spirit  impress  upon  them.  This  is  as  the  seal  to  the  wax, 
which  makes  and  leaves  Its  impress  thereon.  What  he 
speaks  outwardly  by  his  word,  he  speaks  internally  by  his 
spirit,  which  makes  use  of  the  word  to  enlighten  their 
minds  with,  and  begets  correspondent  characters  on  the 
souL  so  as  to  make  the  word  effectual.    And, 

He  instructs  them  concerning  their  undone  and  miserable 
state  while  they  remain  strangers  to  him,  and  enemies 
against  him.  lie  speaks  copiously  to  them  of  this  by  his 
word;  and  must  be  understood  to  speak  correspondently 
hereof  by  his  Spirit  Thou  art  in  a  state  of  separation  from 
me,  who  am  the  Author  of  thy' being  ana  blessedness. 
Thou  art  insensible  of  this  state,  and  thou  thinkest  that 
thou  needest  not  God,  thou  canst  live  without  him  in  the 
world.  Whereas  thou  art  lost,  a  guilty  creature,  liable  to 
wrath :  and  thou  art  an  impotent  creature :  thou  canst  not 
escape  or  deliver  thyself:  and  what  will  become  of  thee, 
thou  hast  not  righteousness  nor  strength  I  It  is  neceasaiy 
that  the  soul  do  apprehend  and  feel  this,  and  the  misery  of 
his  state  while  he  hath  no  God,  no  interest  in  him,  nor 
righteousness  to  recommend  him  to  God.  Men  have  not 
a  word  to  say  for  themselves  in  this  case.  The  power  of 
God  is  engaged  against  them.  Against  his  justice  chey 
can  say  nothing,  and  against  his  power  they  can  do  nothing. 
When  there  is  a  design  of  friendship  on  foot,  then  God 
takes  the  soul  aside,  and  shows  it  all  this,  to  convince  it. 
God  now  brings  things  home  with  a  strong  hand,  and 
makes  the  soul  consider  wl^at  it  may  expect,  if  it  continue 
in  a  war  against  Heaven.  Then, 

(3.)  He  instructs  them  (and  there  is  much  friendliness  in 
it)  concerning  his  own  reconcOeableness  to  sinners.  God 
declares  it  in  his  word,  and  he  speaks  it  over  again  to  their 
own  ears  and  hearts.  Men  will  not  mind  what  is  said  in 
the  word.  They  mi^ht  easily  see  that  he  is  placable  and 
willing  to  be  reconciled ;  his  giving  them  much  of  his 
goodness,  and  his  exercisine  patience  and  long-sufferinir 
towards  tnem.  and  all  this  to  lead  them  to  repenlanoe.  He 
expostulates  the  matter  with  men  on  plain  evidence  of  the 
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ihines  thenudres :  "  Or  dnpiaest  thoa  the  riches  of  his 
goodness,  and  fdrbearance,  and  long'-suffering ;  not  know- 
ing that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance  1" 
Rom.  ii  4.  Bat  he  hath  spoken  ont  to  men  in  the  Goa- 
pel  wherein'  he  opens  his  heart,  and  declares  his  counsels 
to  them,  'fiat  all  inis  needs  to  be  moken  to  men  inwardly. 
He  urgeth  and  incnlcates  his  miaa  and  iwill  to  them;  rear 
SODS  and  argues  with'their  sipals.  Why  hast  thoa  not  on- 
derstood-  all  this  hitherto  T  bat  thoo  onderstandest  ic  now 
that  I  am  a  recondleableGod,  if  thoa  now  &n  not  in  with 
mj  method  for  this  end;  Tliis  is  of  mightv  importance,  for 
bringing  aboat  such  a  friendship;  for  while  men  appre- 
hend Grod  to  be  irreconcileaUe.  that  will  lead  them  to  de- 
spair, and  be  a  hell  upon  earta.  Bat  td  behold  a  Goqpel 
of  grace  and  reconciliation,  and  haying  it  set  on  so  as  to 
amrehend  the  thing  indeed,  this  engageCh  the  intention 
and  mind  to  consider  the  t^rms  offered.    And  then, 

fS.)  He  instrocts  soch  souls  about  the  gieat  i:pcopciler 
ana  mediator  of  their  pieace,  into  whose  hands  he  hath  put 
all  this  allhir ;  unto  whoiA  the;^  must  be  beholden,  m>m 
whom  thevmo^  receive  all  that  grace  that  is  requisite, 
either  Co  the  changing  of  the  state,  or  the  changing  of  the 
frame.    And  if  men  be  not  inwardly  ahd  witl^  efficacy  in- 
stnieted  ccmceming  'all  this^  the  yery  docthne  of  recon- 
cfliatiQii  itself  would  very  slowly  enter  against  those  mighty 
objections,  which  It  miglkt  meet  with  in  a  considering 
Bund.    For  any  one  that  undentood  th^  nature  of  Go4, 
and  considered  him  as  a  beinff  absolutely  perfect:  and  so 
apprehended  his  holiness  and  his  justice  to  be  in  tne  high- 
est perftction  in  hiA;  as  veil  as  his  other  goyerning  attri- 
bates ;  if  one  thought  should  arise  in  the-  in\nd  of  such' a 
person,  about  contracting  a  peace  and  fHendship  with  his 
God.  oh,  bow  shall  he  answe^it'to  himself,,  when  his  own 
mind  tells  him,  Ati  nature  admits- of  no  cnafige,.  and  my 
nature,  by  any  power  of  my  own,  admits  of  none. .  Goa 
will  not  chalige  his  natare,  and  I  qannot  change  mine. 
This  rery  nfUure  and  natural  state  put  me  into  a  posture 
of  direct  hostility  agiinst  his  sotereign  atithority,  against 
his  jastice,  and  against  his  holiness,  «]1  at  once.     If  a 
min  in  tms  case  hath  no  'way  in  yiew  how  God  can 
consistently  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  autho- 
rity and  goyemment;  ahd  the  unalterableness  of  his  ^eter- 
nal law,    be  reconciled  to  a  sinner^  i|nd  lead  him  inid 
communion  with  himself:  here  lies  an  objefCtibh  in*  the 
mind  of  such,  a  one,  a^^unst  the  sum  of  the  GeispeL.  ^ 
that  were  faefd  ffuth  only  in  general.  %  That  is,  that  God 
is  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  sinnei^.    F^r  what  1  is  he 
willing  Co  deny  himself!  To  come  dowti  from  his  thfone, 
to  quit  his  goytirnihent  t  or  is  it  possible  to  him  to  change 
lus  natare,  to  be  less  just  and  less  holy  tbaa  he  ess^tially 
is  1  But  when  there  cometh-  to  be  a  distinct  explication 
of  the.  way  and  method  wherein'God  can  honourably,  and 
consistently  with  his  truth,  justice,  and  holiness,  be  recon- 
ciled to  sinners;  to  wit,  by  ^e  disc^yery  of  the  doctrine, 
of  the  Medi^or  ;'and  when  thisdiscoy^ryis  jnwaidlya{^ 
plied  and  brought  home ;  that  which  was  befpre  a  stam- 
Dling-blodr,  and  a  mountain  of  oppositfon  raised  up  in  the 
soul  against  the  thith  and  purpose  of  the  Gospel,  yani^ 
etb,  and  the  way  U  plain,  smooth,  and  op^  to  it;  and  so 
nothing  remains  but  to  fall  in  with  it.  But  oh,  how^ftiendjy 
is  this,  not  only  to  sp^k  this  in  an  unregarded,  exter'oal  - 
relation,  but  to  speak  it-  internally  to  the  mind  and  soul, 
and  make  it  apprehended  and  undetstopd.   To  Show- unto 
man  his  righteousnessL  who  it  is  that  he  must  be  beholden, 
to  lor  all  that  is  requisite  for  fhe  changing: of  his  stafte,'and' 
for  changing  his  natural  fr^e  and  Inclination,  when  he 
must  baye  righteousness  and  strength.  -  To  declare  all  this 
by  inward,  internal  light,  oh  how  irieadl^  \6  this  conyerse ! 
These  things  are  spoken  thousands  of  times  py^r,  to  the 
stupid  and  iHadyertei^  generally,^  and  they'neyer  take 
notice  of  it    But  when  he  comes  to  .make  light,  and  to 
shine  through  that  darkne^  which  inwrapt  the  neart  then 
hope  beiffii^  to  take  place.    Then  saith  such  a  aoutf  "I  see 
it  0  s  leasiBle  thingL  a  practicable  thin^,  that  the  Gospel 
proposes ;  I  see  God  hatn<  put  the  ^nanagement  of  all  these 


affihirs  into  such  a  hand  as  can  at  once  both  reconcile  his 
attributes  to  one  another,  and  reconcile  him  to  us,  and  us 
to  him.    And  then, 

(4.)  He  instructs  c^ceminff  the  way  and  method  of 
coming  to  haye  an  interest  ana  part  in  Christ.  So  as  to 
haye  both  righteousness  and  spintual  life  in  him  and  by 
him,  i.  e.  upon  being  united  ,with  him.  This  is  the  way : 
and  he  instructs  the  soul  that  there  is  not  only  a  fulness  of 
all  grfu^ein  his  Son,  from  whom  they  are  to  receiye  right- 
eousness,'and  the  regenerating  Spirit  also ;  but  there  is  a 
way  of  cdming  to  be  inten^siea  m.  aU  his  fulness,  and  in 
that  renOvBiing  Spirit^  and  we  thed  must  be  united  to 
him.  "  Of  nim  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  made  unto 
us  i^asdom.'*'  <Then  .we  are  told  there  must  be  union. 
And  how  is  that  t»  be  broaght  about  1  Why,  thou  must 
be  in  him,  in  order  to  thi^  interest  ana  pfirticipation  from 
him.  This  wisdom  and  righteousness,  and  sanctiftcation 
and  Memption,  which  are  in  Christ,  ajrc  nothing;  to  thee 
that  hast  no  part  in  him;  but  his  wisdom  is  thine,  his 
rii^hteoust^essis  ihine,  his  sanctification  and  redemption 
thue ;  but  all  this  lipon  duppositioa  that  thou -art  in  him. 
There  must  be  such  a  anion  m  order  to  thatparticipation. 
But  how  is  thi^  union  brought  about  1  Wlnr,  he  that  is 
the  author  of  the  whole  design,  is  theaathor  of  this  union: 
V  Of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made  unto 
us  wiMlom,"  I  Cor.  i.  90.  Thus  this  unipn  most,  be  of 
God. 

But  then  you'nuuit  consider  this  to  be  yery  proper  and 
wholesome  counsel  to  you.  '*  Acouaint  now  thyself  with 
him,  and  be'at  neace^  thereby  good  shall  come  unto  thee," 
Job  xul  31.  Sue' to  him  for  all  such  counsels  as  any  wise 
man  woqld  take  and  follow.  As  Luke  xiy.  latter  end. 
"  Or  wiaX  kin^  flpiB|»  ^  make  war  ^gainst  another  kincTy 
sitteth  not  down  Irst,  and  consultelh,  whether  he  be  able 
with  ten  thousand  to,  meet  him  ^at«cometh  against  h'im 
withHWenQr  tI|ousand  3  Or  else,  whi^e  tne  other  is  yet  a 

Seat  waj  off^  he  s^deth  an  amoassage,  and  desireth  con- 
tion^  of  peape."  This  is  good  counsel,  which  is  secretly 
prompted  unto  that.'  Oh,  sinner,  sue  for  peace.  Thou 
canst  neyer,.wlth  thy.  feeble  power,  oppotjc  and  contend  in 
a  war  ^gaihst  Almightiness  itself  that  comes  armed  with 
terror  and  yengeiuce'  against  thee.  This  cannot  be :  it  is 
thy  way  to  sue.  for  peace.  And  we  are  told  Iq  what  way 
God  will  be  reconciled,  if  eyer  to  be,' reconciled;  that  is, 
it  mast  bb  in  and  by  the  Mediator.  Here  is  suitable  coun- 
sel giyen  fliee.  He  counsels  thee,  Rey.  iii.  18.  *'  I  coan- 
sel  thee  to  hoy  of  me  |i^]d.  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou 
maye^be  rich;  ^Qd  wkite . raiment,  that  thou  mayest  be 
clothed,  and  diat  tl^e  snazile  of  thj  nakedness  do  not  ap- 
pear; and  anoint  thine  eyes  with  eyc-salye,  that  thou 
mayest  see."  Yon  are  externally  counselled  to  all  this  in 
the  Gospel.  And  it  may  he  there  are  sach  direct  intima- 
tions «iyen  to  min^  too;  4t  is  likely  yery  often  but  little 
regarded.  Bat  tha.t  such  cotmsel  shoufd.be  giyen  i^  yery 
friendly.  What  wilt  thou  do,  thoa  tmdone,  lost  creature  t 
Thoa  hast  no  jclothin^,  buhmust  appear  naked  before  the 
Diyine  yindictiye  justice ;  nothing  to  fence  thee,  nothing 
to  arm  thee  against  the  stroke  of  yenge^ce.  Thou 
«Qt  ranning  on  blindly  upon  thy  own  ruin.  I  tell  thee 
where  there  is  ^yessalye  for  thee,  and  where'  there  is  cloth- 
ing for  thee^^  and  where  there  is  eyeiry  thing  that  thy  ne- 
cessitous, indigent,  undone' sta^e  recjuires  and  needs;  I 
counsel  thee  to  betake  thyself  to'  him,  to  apply  to  him. 
Thia  id  yeiy  ihendly  counsel.  It  is.friendly  in  the  design, 
and  aspect,  and  tendency  of  it.  as  it  presents  itself  to  thee 
'in  the  extemUl  word ;  but  much  mcA'ewhen  it  is  inwardly 
suggested,  when  the  thing  is  inculcated  inwardly  to  the 
mmd  andheait,<aiid  thpu  art  beaten  xwoa  by  these  things, 
thoAi  art  90  and  so  cotmselled.  Why  dost  thou  not  hearken 
to  counsell  Why,  in  such  things  as. these,  there  hppears 
much  of  friendship  on  God's  part;  that  is,  in  the  fnendly 
instructions  and.  counsels  which  he  is  pleased  to  giye, 
especially  internally  and  corwspondently)  as  it  must  be, 
with  the  ezten^d  revelation  of  his  mind  concerning  these 
Ulinflii 
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^U  tie  scriptwre  vfos  fulfiUed^  4»c 

3.  The  friendship  of  Gk>d  appears  in  his  friendly  per- 
formances and  efiectaal  commonications.  We  are  to 
know  that  his  friendly  design  towards  sools  doth  not  ter- 
minate here;  it  reacheth  further.  That  is  fipplicable 
enough  in  this  case  which  is  spoken  in  reference  to  lower 
and  inferior  cases  in  the  15th  and  16th  verses'  of  this  sgjne 
chapter;  "  If  a  brother  or  lister  be  naked/ and  destitute 
of  food,  and  one  of  vou  say  unto  th^m.  Depart  in  peace, 
be  ye  warmed  and  filled ;  notwithstanding  .ye  give  them 
not  those  things  which  are  nebdfril  to  the  boay,  what  doth 
it  profit  1"  It^ould  profit  as  little  if  (W  should- himself 
but  at  the  same  rate  treatt  men'i^  soals ;  give  them  good 
words,  though  very,  apposite  and  suitable  to  their  case ; 
say  to  them^  Be  warmed,  be  filled ;  hut  not  give  them  the 
things  requisite  to  their  souls ;  what  would  that  profit  them  1 
Compare  that  with  1  John  iii.  17.  "But  whoso liath  this 
world*^  good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and^^hut- 
teth  up  nis  bowels  of  compassion  froni  him,  how  dwelleth 
the  love  of  God  in  him.V'  What  he  may  show  of  kind- 
ness and  good-will -is  nothing  like 'the  love  of  Gk>d.  Cbd's 
fri^dly  propension  towards  miserable,  liecessitous  souls, 
did  show  itself  at  another  rate  than  merely  in  aidvising  and 
counselling  them,  or  seeming  to  wish  them  weH;  his 
friendship  exercises  itself  in  the'modt  6onsiderable  acts  of 
external  oenefaction,  in  doing  them  giK)d,  and  rejoicing 
over  them  to  do  them  good,  "  with  all  his  heart  and  with 
all  his  soul,"  as  the  expression  is,  and  his  own  words  are. 
But  as  to  this  also;  I  shall  give  yourinstances  how  this 
kind  of  friendship,  by  way  of  communication  and  per- 
formance, on  God^s  part  appears.    As,    '  ,  / 

(1.)  That  he  ingdierates  th&  faith ;  he  works  it  in  us. 
It  is  called  a ''  fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  Qal.  v,  3S.  And  it  is 
said  to  proceed  from  the  "  Spirit  of.  faith,"  3  Cor.  iv.  ll 
We  are  told  thi|t  "by  faith  we  are  saved,  iind  that  not  of 
ourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God,"'Eph.  ii.  8.  That  faith, 
we  are  not  to  take  separatelv  and  alone ;  but  it  heightens 


the  love  and  gift,  that  we  do  Delieve  ^md  are  saved  bv  fai(h, 
[  that  not  of  ourselves;  it  is  the  gift  of  God."    It  is 


*«  and  t 


by  this  faith  that  the  soul  is  brouffht  into  union  with  His- 
Saviour ;  by  it,  it  eomes  to  him :  by  it,  they  rebeive  him, 
(John  i.  13.)  and  it  is'  bv  this  they  come  to  the  Sbn^  and 
to  have  life,  1  John  v.  II.  It  is  in  order  hereto,  that  God 
the  Father  is  said  to  draw  souls  to  Christ,  and  they  .are 
said  to  come  to  him.  John  vi^  44,  <"  No  man  can  come 
to  me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me,  dra^  him.*' 
What  friendliness  is  this  to  induce  and>draw  souls  to 
Christ !  We  must  understand  that  drawing  aright.  It  is 
not  dragging  by  violence,  but  as  himseu  expresses  it, 
that,  THosea  xi.  4.)  "'I  drew  them  with  cdrdsC^  a  man, 
with  bands  of.  love !  and'i  was  to  them  as  they  that  take 
oflT  the  yoke  on  their  jaws,  and  T  laid  meat  utto  them." 
It  is  by  a  ^ntle  but  effectual  allecdon,  drawi  ag  you  to 
him ;  making  it  by  reason  and  lov^ 'in  .conjunct ion,  to  ap- 
pear to  be. your  interest  and  concern;  and  so  v  otking  on 
love  to  yourselves  that  it  may  be  improved  intri  a 'love  to 
him  too.  When  they  are  brought-in  with  a  Ic  re  upon  in- 
digency first,  ^hey  mav  grow  into  a  love  of  romplacency 
and  highest  delist  afterwards ;  one  love  t>^i  Ag  the  k>aa- 
etone  of  anothet^dovins^  because  you  are  firs,  loved.  But" 
look  into  these  acts,  and  you.  will  see  whi^  a  friendly  de-^ 
si^  there  must  be  in  faith  which  is  proauced  by  union 
with  Christ.  By  the  result  t)f  that  faith,  yon  will  see  the 
kindness  of  it.  There  i)CLUst  be  friendship 4n  him  that  will 
" my  trust<when  it  is  nothing  to  him:  he  gains 


nothbg  by  it,  but  it  is  necessary  and  behe^cial  to  me.,  I 
do  in  tnis  case  take « pains  ^iCfa^mjrself  tcir^st  in  hup, 
working,  but  only  so  as  one  man  may  upon  another  in 
order  thereunto;  for  they  cannot  immediately  touc£,  and 
attract,  and  turn,  and  drat^  hearts.  They  can  but  use 
apt  and  suitable  methods  in  order  hereanto :  but  if  they 
do  that,  there  is  much  of  kindness  in  the  design  ;  when 
•  PiwefaedSvt  Mth.  I0ia 


out  t^es  great  pains,  and  uses  indostrioas  endeavoan  to 
induce  to  trust  in  him,  he  himself  having  no  advantage  by 
it,  but  I  gain  by  it  the  greatest  things.  That  the  blessed  God 
should  induce  and  engage  souls  to  trust  in  him,  when  it  can 
be  of  no  advantage  to  Jnim';  but  he  knows  that  wiUioat  it 
they  must  perish  and  be  lost ;  when  he  doth  not  only  in- 
vite them  to  tn&t  in  the  Lord,  stay  themselves  upon  their 
God,  rel}[  upon  him  and  upon  that  truth  and  fidelity  thtt 
never  failed  any;  ho>w  friendly  is  this!  'To  insist  on  it 
from  timie  to  time,  hot  to  give  over  the  soul  that  haih  often 
neglected  him  mmakiBf  these  overtures;  this  is  wonder- 
fol  friendly.  To  draw  the  sdul  into  union  with  Christ, 
and  with  himself  in  and,by  him ;  this  is  to  bring  such  into 
a  state  of  blessedness.  *'  Of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus," 
&c.  You  are  foolish  creatures,  but  he  will  be  wisdom  to 
fou, ;  you  are^guiUy^creatures,  but  he  will  be  righteonaneai 
to  jrou :  yoir  are  imptire  creature^,  but  he  will  be  sanctifi- 
catiott  to  you;  you  are  enslaved  creatures,  but  he  will  be 
redemption  unto  you :  all  this  is  of  Gk>d.  And  whereas  he 
doth  poanifestlv  wign  to  reunite  souls  to  his  Son,  and  bj 
him  .to  himselT;  how  friendly  is  this  design.  ,He  intimates 
hereby  that  such  and  such  cab  neVer  be  tDo  near  tg  him, 
or  be  too  close  wilii  them.    But, 

3.  This  divine  friendship  appears  in  his  hereupon  eonnt^ 
ing  them  righteous,  and  imputine' righteousness  to  them, 
as  the  text  expresses  it;  f*ne« believed  God^  and  it  tras 
counted  io  him  for  righteousness."  This  faith  was  gives 
Abraham)  and  thereupon  God  counts  him  righteoos; 
ind  so  he  doies  every  believer  besides.  And  i^  not  this  a 
moat  friendlv  Estimate  1  is  it  not  to  count  as  a  friend,  to 
cotmt  us  jrignteous  who  were  far  from  righteousoess  1  He 
not  only  pardbns,  but  acceptar  as  riehteous.  We  shooid 
count  this  wonderful  friendship,  wnen  we  consider  oar 
sta^e;  we  were  creatures  under  a  law4hat  cursed  every 
one  thftt  "  continued  not  in  all  things  written  therein  to  du 
them ;"  and  ^we  had  broken  that  whole  law,  in  every  pan 
of  our  duty  a^  lo  love  of  God,  and  our  fellow-creatures  of 
the  same  ordef .  VroifL  the  depraved  nature'  of  man,  being 
carnalized  into  enmity  against  €k)d,  and  hatred  one  of  an- 
other, 'Uhe  cAmal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,"  Rom. 
viii  7.  This  is  more  Uian  the  breach  qf  every  command ; 
for  my  quarrel  is  not  gagainst  this  or  fhat  precept,  bat 
a^nst*^  sn^ection ;  and  so  ^y  design  is  against  the  di- 
Vme  government;  now,  is  not  this  friendly  when  he  will 
thus  give  faith  to  such,  and  reckon  and  impate  righteous- 
ness to  them  1  I  ^ow  there  is,  as  to  this.  comixKinly  in- 
troduced a  very  imnecessary  and  triflingaispnte.  what 
it  is  that  is  counted  for  righteousness  1  when  the  matter 
comes  to  be  thtis  stated— is  it  the  act  of  believing  or  the 
object  believed  on  1  and  the  question  will  be  easily  an- 
swered by  putting  another  qu^ion :-— Suppose  it  be  asked, 
What  is  that  \^hich  -clothes  a  man  % — ^isit  his  varment,  or 
his  .putting  it  on  1  Sure  a  very  ordinary  understanding 
w;ould  find  no  difficulty  to  ahswer  it^  The  garment 
^ould  never  elotfae  a  ^an,  if  it  were  not  puk  On ;  and  the 
action  that  i  man  uses  in  butting  on  a  tning  would  not 
have  clothed  him  if  he.hajdf  not  toe  garment;  and  ergo, 
ijhesie  two.  must  contribute  together  for  this  end,  of  beinf 
clothed,  but  in  different  kinds— it  is  the  garment  when  pm 
on  that  clothes  him.  and  thte  action  that  is  used  in  putting 
it  on  is  no  part  of  tne' clothing,  but  it  was  requisite  thr^^ 
untb,  ahd  mat  without,  Which  he  could  not  have  been 
clothed.  All  this  is  so  obvious,  that  )  >pigbt  save  the 
IkhovLT  of  nppiymg  it  to  the^ase  in  hand.  What  is  it  upon 
which  a  man  is  counted  Tighteous  in  the  sighf  of  Godi 
Why,  he  puts  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  pots 
hin^^n,  as  it  were,  so  t^tthe  ^criptnre  phrase  is  intelli- 
gibje  enough.  It  is  thiht  whidh  is  put  on.  which  is  the  mat- 
t£r  of  this  clbthiiig,  and  tl)e  actipn^fhat  is  used  here  is  no 
part  of  that  matter,  and  yet  it  is  such  a*  reqbisite  as  with- 
out which  h^  wonld  never  be  clothed. 

Whht  is  it  lipon  which  a  man  is  coantecl  righteous  be- 
fore Godl-^Why  hie  puts  on  the  Lord  Jesus  ^Christ,  as  was 
said.  .But  hpw  friendly  is  i^tttat  such  men  should  upon 
such  terms,  and  in  such  a  way  and  method,  be  brooghi 
intathat  state  of  righteous  persons-,  when,  if  they  were  not 
so  clothed;  they  stood  exposed  and  naked  unto  vindictiTe 
jastice  armed  with  power  even  to  the  highest  But  now 
the  sword  of  vengeance  cannot  touch  them ;  otherwise, 
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thou  wert  every  momeiit  liable.    Oh^  what  friendlinen  is 
there  in  all  this !    Again, — 

3.  This  friendship  appears  In  this  matter  herein,  that 
when  God  imputes  rigoteoosness  to  the  helieVdr,  he  im- 
parts his  Spirit ;  and  this  is  wonderfal  friendliness:  if  the 
distress  oi  the  case  be  considered.  Plain  it  is,  thai  the 
miserable  sinner  did  nied  somewhat  el^  besides  aoathinjg: 
and  without  it  he  must  havebeen  miserable  for  ever.  Ana 
most  certain  it  is,  that  the  righteousness  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  never  desi^ed^to  be  the  cloathing  of  a  cai^caas. 
The  soul  that  was  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins"  is  mad6 
alive  when  made  righteotis.  There  is  no  need  of  disputing 
about  pricMity  hore ;  the  righteousness  an^  Spirit  of  trhrist 
are  given  together ;  they  are  simultaneous  gifts ;  he  doth 
not  give  life  by  the  Spirit  to  such  soul^  bemuse  he  hadi 
made  them  righteoiis ;  nor  doth  he  make  them  righteods 
because  he  ham  given  them  life^  or  eiven  ^is  Spirit  y  but 
these  are  co-ordinate  streams  from  the  sftme  fountain  of 
Divine  ffrace.  "Such  were  some  df- you;  bht  je  are' 
washed-out  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ve  ate  justified  in  the- 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesu^  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  dki^i": 
1  Coiw  vi.  11.— And  a  horrid  catalogue  of  wickedness 
was  reeited  in  the  foregoing  9th  and  lOlh  verses,  "  BCnow 
ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdoAi 
ofGodI  Be  not  deceived,  nether  fornicators,  npr  idolaters; 
nor  adultererS)  nor  efiemihate,  n6r  abuser^  of  themselv'es 
with  mankind, — nor  thieves,  nor  covetouS)  nor  drunkards, 
nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdomsof 
God.**  Righteousness  and  Spirit  are  given  together ;  and 
should  we  suppose  tlj^ese  gifts  to  be  separate,  the  forttier 
would  avail  nt.tle  without  the  latter ;  for  heaven  would 
never  be  heaven  to  a  dead  soul  :•  if  it  were  possible  for 'such 
a  soul,  upon  the  account  of  Christ's  righteousness,  to  be 
admitted,  into  heaven^  wl&t  would'a  dead  soul  do  there  7 
Therefore,  they  are  gifts  of  Divine  gr^e  conferred  toge- 
ther. It  would  be  a  horrid  reproach  -and  contemptrthat  the 
righteousitess  of  the  Son  of  Grod  should  be  made  a  covering 
for  continuing  the  deformity  and  loathsomeness  of  a  carcass 
that  should  he  6nly  hid,  and  i^ot  cured.  This  is  a  most 
unsuj^xsable  thing,  and,  than  which,,  nothing  would  b^ 
more  ignominious,  not  only  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  but  to 
his  grace  too ;  for  sure  it  is  more  abundant  grace  to  cure 
these  two  evils  together,  than  ond  alone;  to'  heaj.him 
inwardly  and  doathe  him  outwardly  at  t)ie  rame  tim^. 
And  again. 

4  Tlus  fri^dly  inclination  on  God's  part' doth  further 
appear  in  giving  repentance  to  the  sinner,  which  is  compre- 
hended in  the  gifi  of  the  Spirit,  as  every  other  grace  is ; 
only  here  I  mi^  before- 1  speak  more  distin6py  to  this  of 
repentance,  enlarge  somewhat  toshowjrou  under  what 
(Usiinct  con^derations  we  areto  lodk  on  this  gift  of  the  Spi- 
rit that  compreheDds  all  the  rest.— The  Spirit  is  gi^en  in' 
order  to  its  first  working,  and  in  ordel*  to  its  siter-employ- 
ment  and  work  that  it  hath  t6  do  in  Uiie  souls  of  n^en.  It 
is  not  otherwise  capable  of  being  given  at  all,  than  only 
relatively  and  efiectively  in  respect  of  (he  relation  and 
effect  But  it  is  not  hard  td  tmderstand  in  what  sense  (when 


to  another :  it  is  not  the  .one's  being  made  the  other's  peing;; 
there  is  nobody  so  absurd  as  to  ifnderstand  the  matter  so: 
but  only  such  a  one  becomes  relsited  who  was  unrelated 
before,  and  upon  that  relation  doth  such  yorks  to  which 
relation  obligeth,  and  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  do  before. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  giving  one  person  4o  another,  in 
common  langua^  amongst  ment  and  so  must  be  the 
meaning  of  the  Spir  its's  being  givev  toany  qf  us,  that  is,  that 
it  becomes  now  related  by  covenant  to  us;  having  been 
unrelated  before ;  for,  when  by  covenant  we  take  Ckkl  to' 
be  our  Godj  what  do  we  take  T  not  the  essence  of  God 
abstractedly,  but  we  take  God  the  'Father;  God  the  Son, 
and,Gk>d  the  Holy  GRiost^who  aU  become  related  to  us  for 
several  purpose»r-God  to  be  the  prime  author  of  being  to 
OS,  Chnst  to  be  our  redeemer,  the  Spirit  to  be  our  enlight- 
ener  and  sanctifier:  and  all  as  compreheQded  in. the  cove- 
nant by  which  God  is  said  to  be  our  Qod  and  we  to  be  his 
people ;  as  is  su^ciently  and  ezpr^ly  enougfi  signified  by 
the  baptjim^  form ;  which  baptism  brmgs  a  signal,  a  token, 
a  seal,  of  this  covenant.  We  are  ergo  baptized  into  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  an^  Hdly  Ghost,  td  be  oontinually 
our  God.    And  now  hereupon  the  Spirit  becomes  ours  by 


covenant,  or,  we  having  a  covenant  interest  ^'him,  he 
comealo  da  such  wdrk,  or  to  work  such  efiects  in  those  to 
whom  he  is  now  become  sb  related,  as  he  works  nowhere 
else.  And  so  l^e  is  with  them,  aiid  In  them,  to  that  very 
purpose:  .  It  is  true,  the  Spirit  is  all  the  world  over  in  every 
man,  in  every  creature,  in  every  thing ;  "  Whither  shall  I 
flee  froip  thy  Spirit  r '  Psalm  cxxxix,  5,  But  he  is  in  such 
as  these,  for  such  and  such  special  gracious  purposes  as  he 
doth  not  effect  and  bring  about  in  any  others,  but  those  to 
whom  he  is  in  covenant  so  related.  And  this  being  so  far 
clear  then  we  must  distinguish  between  his  firstoperatiohs 
upb^  souls,  and  the  consequent  operations  for  which  those 
former  do  prepareand  make  way.  Whatsoever  was  neces- 
sary to  be  done  previously,  all  that  enlightening,  all  that 
conviction,  wJiicn  must  .immediately  acpompany,  and^  in 
some  respects,  in  order  of  nature,  but  not  of  time,  be  before 
saving  faith^if  these  do  come  within  the  comnasa  of  saving 
grace  (for^  there  are  operations  that  be  only  within  the 
compiass-of  common  grace,  which  may  be  before,  and  long 
before,  in  time.)  But  whatsoever  lies  within  the  compass 
of  saving  grace  they  are  all  at  once.  There  must  be  very 
great  exertions  of  the.  power  and  influence,  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  bringing  men  to  believe ;  and  in  doing  so  he  does, 
as  it^we^e,  work  as  a  Visitant,  but  afterwards  he  works  ana 
operatesas  an  inhabitant ;  having'  b;  his  former  operations 
prepared  his  ovfn  .habitation,  built,  his  lemplei  now  he 
com^  to  inhabit  this  temple;  to  dwell  in  it,  ana  to  exert 
himself  in  'all  suitable^  communications  and  operations 
from  time  to  lime  there ;  as  in  that  1  CoK  iii.l6.  '*  Know 
ye  not  that  ye  are  the  tempte  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit 
of  CM  dwelleth  in  you  3^'  There  never  woul(l  have  been 
any  act  of  saying  grace  at  all  witiiouthis  Spirit  j  but  there 
be  sachacts  as  areantecedaneoustoitsindweiliDjg;presence, 
and  whieh  he  doth  as  a  visitant ;  Whereas  th^re  are  conti- 
nual exertions  of  (he  glace  and  poWer  of  the^  Spirit  to  be 
done  by  it  afterwards'.  <  And  how  marvellous  friendship  is 
this,  .that  Ood  should  ^give  his  own  Spirit  to  iT>habit  (with 
kind  designs,  and  in  order  to  such  gracious  purposes  and 
efids)  sucb  wretched  creatures  as  we.  Of  all'  Ways  vou 
can  think  of  whatsoever  to  express  friendship  to  another, 
if  it  were  .within  the  conipass  of  your  power  it  would  be  in 
il[iving  thexa  the  same  mind,  the  samje  spirit,  the  same  sen- 
timents 'of  tilings  that  you  yparself  have,  wherein  you 
suppose  thein  to  be  right  •  you  would  haVe  them  to  have 
every  thing  bfyour  mmd  and"yodr  spirit  (except  what  you 
could  of  yourseilves  apprehend  to  be  impeifection,  infirmity, 
and  defect :)  and  there  was  no  possible  way,  if  that  were 
in  our  jppwer,  to'  eapress  kindne^  and  friendsh^  so  sig- 
nificantly as  this  way.  If  a  wise  man,  a  food  man,  could  ' 
convey  to  a  son,  not  only  his  lands,  his, tithes,  his  honours, 
his  dignities,  but  could  convey  his  wisdom,  nis  gpodae.ss, 
his  inte^ily,  certainly  her^  were  the  greatest  Icindness 
showed  m  this  that  if  were  possible  for  a  creature  to  ex- 
press. If  I  woiid  jdo  the  part  of  a  friend  to  the  nttermcfet, 
(and  this  lay  within  the  compass  of  my  powerj)  wbeVeih  I 
thought  my  friend  and  ray  spirit  to  be.riglit«  I  w.ould  im- 
part >to  sucn  a  one  my  mind  and .  spirit,  that  he  may  be  of 


aperson  is  the  thing.spoken  oQone  can  be  saidtobe  giv'en    the  same  mind.    Herein  would  be  thevtruest'frienxhbip  j[ 


for  where  there  i^  the  truest  friendship,  and  there  is  tiie 
most  agreement  in  minds,  they  do  insensibly  mould  and. 
form  one  another,  and  impress  one  another,  nut  hereunto 
there  must  be  a  divine  power,  according'to  which  all  things 
are  given  pertaining  to  life  (tnd  godliness,  and-ihe  participa- 
tion (comprehensive  of  all  t^e  rest)  of  the  Divine  nature, 
as  it  is  expressed  2  Pet.  i.  3,  4.  "  According  as  hi^  Divine 
power  ^ath  giv^n  unto  us  all  things  that  pertain  nnto  life 
and  godliness,  through  the.  knowledge  of  him  that  hath 
called  us  to  glory  and  vi)[tue ;  whereby  ai^gwen  hnto  us 
exceeding  great  and  precious  promises  j  that  by  these  ye 
might  be  partakers  or  the  Divine  nature,' having  (escaped 
the  cbrruption.  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust ."  There  is 
a  Divine  Spitit,  and  thereby  we  i^r^  made  partakers  of  the 
Divine  nature,— of  all  gracious  principles  and  depositions 
of  one  kind  and  another.  How.  admirable  friendship  is  there 
in  this,  that  the  holy  God  should  give  into  the  breast  and 
,  bosom  of  a  man,  that  pure  and  holy  Spirit,  to  be  an  inha- 
bitant and  indweller  there,  to  chase  away  the  darkness  that 
inwrap  that  wretched  soul,  to  inspire  it  with  a  new  and 
holy  life,  to  iomla&t  the|>rinciples  most  connatural  to  such 
a  life,  and  which  are  to  have  their  constant  ex^cise  through 
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the  whole  of  a  man's  ooone.  Oh !  the  Arie^dliDess  that 
doth  appear  in  this  I  Bat  when  all  this  is  done,  and  the 
sonl  is  ma^e  capable  of  acting,  here  cannot  bat  be,  as  I 
said,  in  the  fooith  pir  " 


SERMON  XXX/ 

James  ii.  3S. 

I  * 

4.  T^  exercise  of  repentance  towards  God:  and  the 
bringing  of  the  soal  to  this  hath'  the  mqpt  of  fhendlines« 
that  can  be  expressed.  It  is  he  that  brings  tliie  soul  to  the 
necessary  exercise  of  repentance  and  godly  sorrow,  where- 
by men  are  brought  off  from  sin,  and  bropght  home  to 
God.  I  would  now  have  you*  to  understand,  that  I  do 
not,  by  mentioning  these  thinss  in  this  order  wherein  I 
do,  sav  that  there  is  such  an  order,  punctually  observed. by 
God  in  the  effecting*' and  bringing;  about  these  things. 
But  where  there  are  many  particulars  to  be  mentioned  to 
vou,  Jt  is  impossible  they  can  all  be  mentioned  in  one 
oreath';  we  can  but  nientioaone  after  another.  \Bm  God's 
order  of  doing  things  may.  not  be  always  the  same.  Some 
tL(Xs  may  be  nroduced  first  in  such  an  order^  and  (for  ought 
we  know^  afterwards  in  another.  And  most  certain  we  are, 
that  for  the  substance  of  all  th^  is  requisite  to  the  salva- 
tion and  blessedness  of  the  soul,  it  may,  and  for  ought  we 
know,  ^ways  is  donein  one  and  the  same  moment,  when 
Gkxl'  regenerates  it,  visiting  it  with  his  Son,  and  so  pardons 
a^d  justifies  it,  and  entitleth  it  to  eternal  life.<  And  it  is 
very  possible,  that  that  very  moment  T^herein  he  first  ap- 
plies himself  to  t|ie  soul  to  unite  it  to  <:;Kr|st,  may  be  at 
the  moment  of'  its  sepai'ation  from  this  bod^.  And  so,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  salvation  must  be  done  m  that  moment, 
or  the  soul  must  be  lost,  and  for  ought  we  know,  it  may 
be  always  ^o.  But,  I  svy,  notwithstanding  that  when 
there  are  many  things  that  are  distindt  in  themselves,  thl^ 
v,  that  are  capable  of  distinct  conceptions  in  our  minds, 
none  of  these  thin^  are  to  be  overlooked ;  we  must  dis- 
tinctly mention  thmgs  that  do  occiir,  though  we  cannot 
mention  them  all  in  one  moment  ox  breath. 

But  most  certain  it  is,  that  there  is  ,in  this  very  case  re- 
pentance necessary ;  and  there  is  the  exercise  of  repent- 
ance necessary.  So  faith  is  necessary,  dot  only  t^e  prin- 
ciple of  faith,  but.the  act  and  exercise  too ;  for  when  we 
are  said  to  b^  justified  by  faith,  what  is  the  meaning^  of 
thatl  B;^  a  disposition  to  believe:  the  mere  disposition  to 
believe  is  not  oelievingj  We  are  said  to  be  justifiecilby 
faith,  Rom^  v.  1.  so  Gal.  ii.  16.  it  i»said  we  have  believed, 
that  we  might  be  justiiied.'  We  have  believed,  .not  have 
been  dis]}osed  only  to  believe,  th^  we  might  be'  justified 
by  the  faith  of  Christ.  Why  so,  after  the  same,  manner, 
when  it  is  said,:^'  Repent,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted 
out;"  the  meaning  cannpt  be.  that  there  be  some  disposi- 
tion in  you  to  repent,  A<?ts  iii.  19.  '^Repeqt,  for  the. re- 
mission of  siri^,*'  Acts  ii.  38.  The  meaning  cannot  be,  jthat 
there  be  in  you  some  essay,  some  tendency,  some  inclina- 
tions to  repentance  r  but,  repent,  except  vou  repent  (not 
except  you  be  some  way  incline^  to  it)  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish.  HerelD,  I  say.  inasmuch  as  such  atepentance  is 
80  conjunct  a  thin^  Svith  "a  safe  state  for  a<  sinner, 'there 
appear^  most  admirable  friendliness  in  this  matter.  That  a 
heart,  that  was  mbst  adverse  anddi^ffected  to  God  before, 
should  be  ttimed  to  him;  that  a^heart  that  was  before  a 
atone,  a  rock,  should'  be  so  relenting;  how  admirable  a 
thing  is  this,  if  you  consider  at  once  lx)ththe  necessity  and 
the  excellency,  and  the  rarity  of  ;juoh  a  repentance.  Take 
these  things  together,  aifd  )t  is  most  admirable  fViendship 
that  appears  in  giving  repentance.  It  is  spoken  with' admi- 
ration, "  Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentyles  granted  re: 
pentance  unto  life,'^  Acts  xi.  18.  '*^jHim  hath  God  exalted 
with  his  righthand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give 
repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  siAs,**  Adts  ▼.  31. 

1.  Consider  the  necessity  of  it,  and  you  acknowledge 
the  friendliness  of  it.    Any  one  that  understood  the  state  of 
•  Pnuhad'oelolier  aid.  ana 


his  own  case,  if  he  had  but  so  much  sense  about  him  ii 
to  consider  what  he  should  do,  and  how  incapable  he  is  or 
doing  it,  would  sa^,  Lord,  what  shall  I  do  with  this 
wretched  heart  of  mine  1  I  can  as  soon  dissolve  a  rock  as 
melt  it  down.  I  cannot  make  it  relent  or  bleed.  The 
moot  proper,  the  iho^  weighty,  most  important  thooghts  I 
can  take  up,  do  all  hoyer  on  the^surface,  and  oever  enter, 
h^ve  no  mollifying  influence,  are  produetive  of  nothing ; 
well,  now  for  God  to  sav,  this  is  a  tning  that  shall  be  done 
—I  will  take  away  the  heart  of  stone ;  this  soul  of  thine  it 
must  dissolve  or  perish;  thou  must  repent  or  die:  Thy 
faint  strugglings  prove  thy  impotency ;  I  wiU  relieve  in 
th^  distressed  case.    Oh  what  ftriendship  is  here!  And, 

2,  If  we  consider  the  excellency  of  the  thing  wroogbt 
in  this  case,  it  is  a  most  friendly,  work.  It  restores  the  lost 
creature  t6  itself,  and  brings  it  to  Gkid.  A  most  glohons 
work  1  Thy  wsetched  soul  ii  not  itself  till  it  repent.  Re- 
pentance is  a  becoming  wise. .  It  is  it  sonVs  return  to  a 
sonnd"  and  sdber  sense  of  thingis.  of  which  it  was  destiiote 
before.  The  character  thai  Ecclesiastes  gives  of  the  hctfts 
of  men  generally,  which  we  heard  open^  heretofore,  v^ 
madness  is  in  their  heartSi  Repentance  is  the  cure  of  this 
madness.  It  is  by  it  they  return  to  a  sound  mind ;  and  it 
is  by  it'  they  return  to  God.  "  Repentahce  towards  God, 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesu^  Christ ;"  yon  find  how  they 
are  conjoined,  Acts  xx.  31.  A  wandering  ereature,  thai 
hath  spent  its  time  hitherto  in  perpetual  deviations  from 
the  living  God,'  now  comes  back  to  him.  Admirable 
flriendliness,  to  produce  and  bring  about  this  return !  Long 
it  was  ofiA  not  such  a  thought  taken  up,  Where  is  God  dt 
maker  t  .  There  wnn-  no  miss  of  Gk)d.  How  is  the  sool, 
after  the  Divine  touch  and  impress  put  upon  it,  impatient 
of  longer  distance  t  1  can  live  without  (iod  no  longer; 
where  Is  God  my  maker  1  This  resolution  possesses  it; 
*'  I  will  arise  and  so  to  my  father,  and  say,  I  have  sinned 
.against  heaven  afid  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  lo 
be  called  thy  son."  Perhaps  there  were  some  cold  reJcai- 
in^  before,  but  now  that  matter  is  resolved ;  and  it  is  the 
power  of  ^Divine  grace,  givinc^  repentance,  that  resolves 
^d  determines  it.  Now  a  acceptation  is  out  of  doon, 
laid  aside.  And  whereas  the  matter  was  long  at  this 
pass.  Shall  H  Shall  11  Shall  1  break  off  from  this  vay 
of  sml  Shall  I  abandon  that  lust  which  did  domineer, 
and  unto  ^hich  I  did  enslave  myself  1  Now  the  son!  viU 
be  np  longer  at  this  pass ;  Shall  1 1  Shall  1 1  Bat  when 
God  gives  it  repentance,  he  brings  the  matter  to  thi$: 
the  soul  says,'*  I  will  afise  and  go  to  my  Father,"  and 
throw  myself  at  his  feet,  «nd  cry  fbr  mercy,  as  that  which 
I  can  no  16nger  live  and  be  without.  I  can  remain  in  this 
irresolution  n<}  longer.  This  is  giving  repentance,  and  ol^ 
how  (i-icndly !  When  by  it  the  soul  returns  to  itself  and 
to  its  God  at  once.    And,  again^* 

3.  If  you  consider  the  rarity  of  siich  a  work,  it  is  w"; 
derftil  friendliness.  How  many  are  there,  who  sit  a  life's 
time  under  that  Gospel,  which  is  Christ's  call  continually 
to  rq>entance'!  "I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sin- 
ners )o  repentance."  Many  live  a  life's  time  under  that 
Gospel  by  whi^h  he  calls,  but  his  call  is  regarded  no  moR 
than  the  whistling  of  the  wind  among  the  leaves  of  t^ 
trees.  "  I  called,  but  they  gaveme  np  answer:  I  ctXM, 
but  y«  refused :  I  stret^hied  out  my  hand,  but  no  mOi 
regarded,"  Prov.  ?.  34.  And  what  proves  the  issue  of  m 
witlj,  God  knows,  too  many  1 ,  Te  shall  call,  but  I  will  not 
regard ;  ye  shall  mi^ke  many  pra)Fers,  and  I  will  not  hear; 
"  1  will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  and  mock  when  joor  for 
cometh.f  Consider  this  as  th^  common  case,  and  vhat 
•wonderftil  ft-iendliness  is  it  when  he  gives  repentance. 
When  he  enaibles  a  poor  creature  to  fall  before  him  o 
the  dust,  with  s^lf-kMLthinc:,  cloaihingitselfwith  shame  and 
confusion  befbre  him;  when  he  hath  brought  il  to  a supj 
plicating  postu/e ;  when  he  hath  made  it  feel  wounds  and 
remorse  within  itself,  which  the  most  never  feel;— let  w[ 
these  things  be  considered  together,  the  necessity,  IM 
excellency,  and  the  rarity  of  serious  repentance,  and  u  tf 
wonderful  fHendlmess  when  ^odworketh  a  soul  to  it  | 
■  5.  Great  friendlme^  appears  in  his  begetting  in  the  sou 

a  uni^eitol  frame  of  holiness  and  rectitude,  that  is  spread  j 
through  all  the  powei^s  and  faculties  thereof.  Though  m 
for  ought  "we  .know,  may  be  done  in  the  same  infant  a 
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time  wherein  he  is  said  to  megeiierate  a  soul;  yet  it  is 
capable  of  a  distinct  conception,  and  so  onght  not  to  be 
a)ios«ther  cQnfounded  with  that :  for  whoneFer  it  pleaseth 
God  to  toneh  a  soal  with  a  savins  divine  touch,  that  touch 
must  be  supposed  to  be  vital.  He  toocheth  it,  and  ma^es 
it  live.  He,  by  that  touch,  draws  it  into  union  with  his  Son, 
to  him,  so  as  that  it  comes  to  possess  him^  to  hftve  him 
(in  the  Scripture  phrase  0  and  in  having  bun  it  hath  life, 
1  John  v.  12.  Yet,  for  all  tnis,  the  having  a  distinct,  explicit 
frame  of  holijf  rectitude  laid  out  throagh  the  soul,  is  a  di- 
verse thing;  it  is  to  be  distinctly  considered,  supposing  that 
that-  be  by  so  quick  and  speedy  an  operation  effected,  as 
to  be  in  the  same  moment  of  time.  And  so»  though  these 
be  not  separable  thiags^  they  are  distinct  things.  As, 
when  the  rational  soul  is  ^rst  united  with  the  unformed 
matter  of  a  human  body,  there  may  be  said  to  be  a  man 
virtuaUv,  though  the  several  parts  of  the  ham^  body  are 
distinctly  formed  by  decrees.  It  is  veiy  true  indeed,  that, 
where  a  spiritual  being  is  the  subject  of  aii  op^ratio/i,  there 
it  may  be  quick,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  momentary  |  it 
may  be  done,  for  all  we  know,  in  a  moment.;  Spirit  being 
said  to  be  the  prodviction,  the  thing  produced  in  the  case, 
as  John  iii.  6.  "  That  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.*' 
Why,  supposing  that,  yet  that  first  vital  toudh,  by  which 
it  may  be  said  to  be  regenerated,  may  be  distinguished, 
though  not  separated,  from  this  entire  work  of  pegeoerar 
tion,  by  which  the  frame  of  holiness  is  snperinduced^hat 
work  of  sancti^caiioii.  And  so  thie  most  do  flistinguish 
regeneration  from  sanotifieation ;  as  the  former  is'  the 
ktter  virtually,  and  the  latter  is  the  former  actually  and 
completely.  And  this  frame  consists  of  that  Concurrence 
of  gracious  principles  that  do  belongs  to  the  heW  nature, 
now  become  explicit  in  the  soul.  They  were  all  actually 
in  the  new  nature  when  first  given,  but  yet  make  a  formed 
new  man,  as  the  Divine  Spirit  lays  out  the  several  linea- 
ments thereof  by  his  own  operation  and  influence.  And 
whether  that  be  instantaneous,  or  whether  if  be  in  a  con- 
tinued snccession  of  time,  is  a  matter  altogether  sp  un- 
known, and  so  unknowable  to  us,  that  it  would  be  lost 
time  and  labour  to  go  about  to  dispute  it.'  Besides,  that 
the  determination  would  be  as.  little  useful  $s  it  is  possible.^ 
Bat  certain  it  is,  that  besides  the  communfcatio)i  of-  the 
new  nature  and  the  new  life,  which  virtually  contain^'aU 
holy  gracious  principles  i;i  it,  there  are  holy  ffracions  prin- 
ciples given  themselves,  which  actually  ana  formally  ob- 
tain and  have  place  in  tl^  soul 'and  are  the  ftuits  of  the 
Spirit,  which  we  nnd  mentioned  in  distinct  term^  Gfal.  v^ 
92, 23.  and  in  divers  other  places. ' 

6.  With  this  faUs  in  the  mortifying  and  destroyiiig  the 
body  of  sin ;  and  it  is  indifferent  whether  this  be  mentioned 
before  the  other,  or  after.    It  is  altogether  indifierent. 
For  this  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  it  may' be  very  well 
wrought,  by  the  o|qx)site  thereunto  taking  place  m  the 
soul,  and  making  its  own  way,  and  e:^Uing  the  fQ|nner 
form,  as  this  Kitter  is  itself  introduced.    As  fire  seizing 
DpoQ  any^  combustible  matter,  it  doth  at  the  same  time 
expel  the  form  of  the  wood  or  se^l,  and  ntrodace  its  own 
form  of  fire.    But  that  is  a  thing  that  must  necessarily  fall 
in,  be  the  order  what  it  will,  and  it  makes  little. what  the 
order  be.    But  when  there  is  a  new  man  to  beptit  on,  ther^ 
is  the  old  man  to  be  put  off,  Snd  there  is^the  bpdy  of  sin 
and  of  flesh  to  be  destroyed,  so  as  that  the  soill'  is  no  longei* 
to  serve  sm.    The  law  of  the  spi|it  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus 
»  to  free  it  fh}m  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  I^om'.  vili.  3. 
It  is  alto^ther  an  unconceivable  thine,  that  When  the  soul 
is  in  nnioik  with  Christ,  and  entitled,  to  a  righteousness  by 
him  of  his  workins;  out,  that  it  .ihould  at  the  same  tiine 
continne  in  a  stated  rebellion  agiunst  God,  and  undef  the 
governing  power  of  rei^iuff  sin ;  of  sin  still  in  the  thrpne, 
and  still  giving  law,  or  still  being'a  law  inthe  soM,-:-the 
law  of  sin  and  death.    These  thiilgs  can  no  more  consist. 
The  reign  and  power  of  sin  is  bfoken  in  the  same  instant 
that   any  one's  state  is  chahged.    "Sin  shall  pot  have 
dominion  over  you,  fbr  ye  are  not  undei^  the  law,  but 
nnder  grace;"  'under  the  law,  as  it  is  a  condemning  law. 
"Whv,  uien,  at  the  same  time  that  the  sinner  ceases  to  be 
condemned,  sin  ceaseth  to  reipi.    If  it  hath  no  condemn- 
ing power,  it  Hath  no  dpminion.    To  be  under  the  con- 
demning power  of  sin,  and  to  be  under  grace,  these  are 
jaconsistent.    And  to  be  under  grace,  and  to  be  under  the 


power  of  sin  repant,  are  equally  inconsistent>  "  Let  not 
sin  reign  in  your  mortal  bodies,  that  ^e  should  obey  it  in 
the  lusts  thereof.*'  It  ^U.  not  consist  with,  your  state, 
with  that  state  which  you  are  to  conclude  is  vours,  and  is 
proper,  to  you  now,  that  is,  a  state  of  holy  life  into  which 
you  are  regenerated.-  ''  Reckon  yourselves  dead  indeed 
unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ,'' 
Rom.' VI.  11.  The  apostle  is  not  teaching  these  to  make 
a.  false  judgment.  He  would  not  have  them  reckon 
themselves  alive  linto  God  through  Jesus  ChrisL  if  they 
were  not  alive,  or  if  they  were  still  dead.  Bat  ii  theyoe 
so  alive,  if  the  life  of  grace  dqth  come  to  have  any  pjace 
in  thtfBk^  the  reigning  of  sin  is  at  an  end,  as  the  pext  words 
show.  ,  Sin  is  no  longer  to  reign  in  their  mortal  bodies. 
Ahd  in  the  14th  verse,  "it  can  have  no  dominion  over 
you,  for  ye  are  not  under  the  laW)  but  under  grace''  And 
vou  are  resigned,  (as  the  intervening  13th  verse  says,) 
r  yielding  yourselves  to  God,  as  those  who  are  alive  from 
^hedead?-^:    .  " 

Now  how  admirable  friendship,  is  there  in  this  too,  con- 
sidering the  base  servitude  that  all  i^ere  naturally  in  unto 
sin  before.  With  how  kind  an  eye  doth  the  bleoed  God 
behold  from  his  throne  above,  the  enthralled,  tniseirable 
state  of  wretched  souls  serving  divers  luSts "and  pleaskires ; 
drudfing  to.the  devil  for  .the  wates  of  death,  ana  no  oUier. 
NQt  dictated  to  by  those  lasts  df  theirs,  which,  being  ful- 
filled, destroy  thiem.  •  *'  The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  It  is 
ohiy  t^en  when  men  come  to  have  their  fruit  unto  holiness 
,  tha(  they  havie  for.  their  end  everlasting  life,  Rpm.  vi.  SSL 
That  there  should  be  so  compassionate  an  eye  cast  upon  the 
miserable  state  of  forlorn  souls  upon  this  account,  seeing 
them  so  injuriously  imposed  Upon,  held  in  so  vild  a  vas- 
salage, so  ignoble  a  servimde,  which  hath  so  destructive  a 
tendency,,  that  they  are  led  as'so  many  slaves  in  bonds  and 
cords  to  their  destruction  and- final  ruin,  to  whic)i  their 
course  and  state  do  naturally  tend  ;«^hat  God  should  l6ok 
down  with  so  ccmpassionate  an  eye  upon  the  distress  of 
these  wretched  creattiresj  and  determine  with  himself}  lay 
the  desi^  in  his  wise  and  good  counsel^I  irill  work 
the  u-eedpm  of  these  wretched  souls  -,  I  have  appointed 
a  Redeemer'for  them,,  that  is  proper  for  ^eir  state  of 
slavery  ;-rthe  notion^  of  redemption  most  appositely  answers 
the  notion.of  the  enthralled  state  of  sinners  before.  And 
ergo;  it  is  observable.  Tit  ii.  14.  thsdt  our  Lord  is  said 
to  give  himself  for  us  "  to  redeem  us  from  all  iniqnity." 
Not  only  to  redeem  us  fx'om  wrath  and  from  hell,  and  final 
ruin,.b^t "  ftom  all  \niqnity." 

And  tl^at  is  one  oonsequent  of  our  being  in  Christ,  pr 
our  tmiop  with  himv.  {fever  we  arosaid  to  he  in  him,  then 
he  is  made  to  us  redemption.  Sanctification  you  have 
heard  of;  (and  you  ]iav;e  heard  of  the  other  before.;)  ti^at 
stands  in  investmg  and  possessihg  the  wai  with  an  entire 
new.  fn|Jme  of  holiness.  And  redemption,  whieh  stands 
in  the  divestiture  pf  the  power  of  si^,  that  nad  introduced 
into  it  a  univertial  irrectitiide,  and  which  is  wrought  out  or 
wrought-ofi;  eadem  opera^hj  the  same  wprk  bv  which  the 
new  man  or  the  divine  image'  is  superindueeo.  There  is 
great  friendliness  in  th^:  These  wretched  souls  (saith 
God)  thev  shall  be  slaves  no  longer)  I  will  assert  them  into 
a  state  of  liberty.  Whete  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there 
is  liberty.  That  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  the  Spirit  of  the  Re-. 
deemer  and  Mediator,  when  it  makes  its  seizure,  and  takes 
possession  of  them  for  him,  it  becomes  ^e  law  or  Ihe  Spirit 
pf  life  in  ^em,  maldne  them  free  f^om  the  law  of  sin  and 
d^th.  And  that  is  a  further  ex|)ression  of  the  friendliness 
of  the  blessed  God  to  a  soul,  m  and  ^ut  the  matters 
that  h^re  lie  under  .our  consideration. 

These  are  hi^  ways  with  the  soi|s  of  men,  when  he  is 
about  saving  theni  from  goin^  down  to  the  pit-*when  he 
hath  found  out  a  ipl^teousness  ud  redemption  for  them; 
or  when  he  is  showmg^aA  his  righteousness  that  he  may 
deliver  him  from  that  state  of  death  .and  destructicm  into 
which 'he  was  continually  ready  to  precipitate  himself* 

There  are  many. more  instances  of  this  friendliness  on 
God's  part  yet  behind.  But  as  to  what  has  been  ihus  said, 
let.us  make  some  refiections  on  ourselves.  What  have  we 
found  of  this  frieiidliness  between  the  blessed  God  and  oar 
souls,  in  any  such  inst^uices  as  these  1  Hath  there  been  any 
such  transaction  set  oh  foot  between  him  and  us  1  Do  we 
find  any  applications  have  been  'made  to  our  spirits,  such 
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89  we  ntve  attended  to  1  Indeed  Qod  speaks  to  men  in* 
wardly^  and  often,  but  they  perceive  it  not.  He  speaks, 
but  they  know  not  ids  Toice  that  speaks  to  them.  It  is  often 
a  whi^ering  voice,  which  they  can  easily  neglect,  ctod 
against  which  they  shut  and  stop  their  ears*  We  are  not 
to  conclude,  ergo,  that  lie  hath  never  made  any  application 
to  US)  if  we  have  had  no  distinct  reflections  tnereon.  But 
we  may  ^conclude,  if  there  have  been  any  application  made 
to  us  to  any  valuable  purpose,  then  we  have  been  capable 
of  refiecting-and  takutg  notice  that  it  hath  beei^  made ;  oar 
attention  hath  been  engaged^  and  we  must  have  been 
brought  to  consider  that  God  is  dealing  with  my  soul  about 
the  verv  life  of  it ;  and  ^salvation  pr  destruction  will  be  the 
issue  or  the  treaty/  according  as  I  now  coinpljr  and  6o>. 
operate  (in  a  subordinate  way)  with  his  motions  in  me  and 
upon  me ;  or  do  resist  them,  and  ccnnply  hot.  But  how 
awakening  should  it  be  to  Us  to  consider  that  these  are 
matters  of  life  and  death ;  that  such  a  treaty  with  the  souls 
of  men  hatb  this  design,  to  invest  theni^  with  a  righteous- 
ness in  which  they  may  be  capable  of  appearing  safely 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  supreme  and  final  Judge.    '"    ' 


find  snch  characters  to  be  upon  08  that  speak  his  rigfate<m»> 
ness  is  ours.  Then  shall  we  live  the  rest  of  our  time, 
rdoicii)g  in  the  hope  of  that  glory  which  is  also  the  how 
of  riffhtepusness  by  Jesus  Ohri^  through  ftdth,  as  the 
apostle  calls  it,  Qal  v.  &^Bnt  now  I  go  on  to  add  in  the 
next  place— 


^  And 
we  are  each  of  us  to  consid/er  with  ourselves,  ukre  I  yet 
SHch  a  righteousne^  yea  or  no  f-  Such  a  righteousness  I 
cannot  Mtc  of  m^lf,  I  must 'be  beholden  for  it,  it  must 
be  an  imparte^  thmg.  Have  I  any  of  those  characters  in 
me  by  which  I  may  conclude,  or  whence  I  may  gather,  that 
such  a  righteousness  will  be  reckoned  to  me,  will  be  ac- 
counted to  me,  and  so  answer  the  exigencv  of  nfiy  case  as 
certainly  as  if  I  had  wrought  it  out  myselH         ^,  \  ' 

Why,  perhaps,  though we.bave  oft^n  heard  our  case  thus 
stated,  ^et  the  thoughts  of  this  state  of  our  ease  may  be  ra- 
rities with  many.  And  are  there  any  among  us  that  never 
think  of  any  such  thing,  but  just' then  when  we  are  told  of 
it  1  Do  we  believe  ourselves  to  h^ve  souls  made  for  efer- 
nity  and  an  everlasting  estate  1  An'd  do  we  apprehend  it 
enough  for  us  to  think  of  such  nmtters  a»  these  once  a 
week  1  We  cannot  help  having  some  thoughts  of  (hitf  kind 
when  the  soun4  of  words  that  import  (hem  beats  upon  our 
ears.  That  we  cannot  help.  Butts'  it  enough  (I  say)  for 
things  that  do  cobcem  us  with  reference  to  eternity,  to  be 
thought  of  but  onee  a  week,  when  we  cannot  help' it  1 
when  things  are  bgrnein  upon  us,  and  inserted,  and  we  nave 
no  way  to  Keep  them  off,  untess  we  wottld  stop  our  ears  1 
Is  this  like  persons  designing  for  eternity,  apd  for  an  ever- 
lasting, well-being'?  lO  would  throw  aWayall  thoughts 
of  these  matters  lill  the  next  season  return  of  hearing  of 
these  again,  how.  do  I  know  when  my  soul  will  be  re- 
quired f  Sure,  methinks,  V  should  consider  with  myself 
every  time  I  lie  down,  have  I  a  righteousness  about  me  in 
which  I  may  safely  lie  down  ?  To  ue  down  this  night  under 
guilty  when  I  do  not  £biow  but  this  night  my  sotil  may  be 
required,  this  is  desperate.^.  Who  can  answer  to  hiinself 
his  haVihg  such  a  resolution  as  this  I  I  will  neglect  it,  I 
will  throw  away  all  thought  of  it. '  I  will  run  the  hazard, 
I  will  try  what  will  come  o^  it  1  But  if,  instead'  of  engaging 
our  spints  in  the  serious  thoughts  of  what  doth  so  deeply 
concern  us,  there  should  be  no't,only  a  not  cbnsidering  qut 
a  continual  running  in  the  bourse  that  tends  to  invotve  us 
in  new^ilt,  so  that  the  ne^n  that  doth  not  know  but  the^ 
next  night,  or  the  next  nour,  he  shall  b<;  reafiu*ed  to  snr-' 
render  and  give  up  a  loathsome,  guilty  soul,  how  anting 
is  it  that  a  reasonable  intelligent  spirit  should  be  sunk  into 
this  pitch  and  degree  of  stupidity,  so  little  to  coi^sider,  I 
have  a  soul  about  me  that  is  capable  of  eternity,-  and  of 
eternal  felicity  in  that  state  which  lies  before  me!  how 
amazing  is  it  (I  say)  that  an  intelligent  spirit  should  be  so 
low  sunk,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  considenng.the  di^erence 
between  the  pleasures  of  a  moment  and  '|in  eternity  of 
misery  and  Wo,  if  such  moment  be  mispent  in  this  world ; 
and  an  eternity  of  blessedness,  if  it  be  employed,  as-  it  may 
be,  to  purposes  which  it  is  possible  and  capable  it  may^l 

I  would  leave  a  resolution,  if  it  might  be,  with  each  one 
to  C9n8ider  their  case.  To  have  a  righteousness  that  will 
bear  me  DtlC  before  the  tribgonal  of  the  Supreme  Judge  is 
my  present  and  most  indispensable  concernment.  And 
eigo,  shall  all  of  us  go  away  now  with  the  tesolution,  never 
to  be  iilxevt  till  we  can  «iy  this  righteousness  i$  ours  Inr 
fHendly  vonchsafementi  We  could  never  wofk  out  such 
a  one  to  ourselves.    But  by  friendly  vouchnfement  we 
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7.  T&AT  Qod  doth  efiectuallv  make  such  souls  to  under- 
stand, that  in  his  return  to  tnem'  he  will  be  reconciled 
•  without  emctinff  satis&ction  from  them  for  all  the  injaries 
that  they  have  done  him.  Turn  they  must,  there  is  aa 
absolute  necessity  of  it  But  he  majces^  them  understand 
that  this  their  turnins:  is  not  fdr  any  reoompeaise  to  him. 
.'It  is  a  friendly  signincation  when  he  doth  (as  it  were)  say 
to  them,  You  are  lost  if  you  do  not  turn,  if  there  be  not 
serious,  unfeigned,  evangelical  repentance ;  but  know  that 
this  repentance  of  yours  is  no  recompense  to  me,  it  is  not 
the  tiding  that  shall  make  me  your  friend.  That  cannot  be, 
for  he  fives  this  repentance.  •  He  hath  granted  (it  is  said) 
to  the  Gentiles  repentance  unto  life.  Acts  zi.  18.  But  it 
is  necessary  to  make  3rou  capable  of  relishing  the  pleasures 
of  my  friendship,  which  you  never  can  do  if  you  do  not 
tarn  to  i^e.  If  your  hearts  still  remain  strange  and  dis- 
afiected,'there'cannot  be  a  ^endshiptetween  you  and  me. 
Not  that  your  repentance  signifies'any  thing  to  induce  me 
to  be  your  friend ;  but  only  to  make  you  capable  of  relish- 
ins;  my  friendship,  and  of  entertaining  a  friendly  commerce 
w;th  me.  A^men  can. have  no  fhendly  commerce  with 
one  another,  unless  there  be  a  mutual  inclination  of  mind 
towards  each  other  i  if  there  be  but  a  disinclination  on  one 
&ide)  thete  can  be  no  friendly  converse. 

And  as  mlich  as  the  Qospel  speaking  thus,  and  it  is  the 
constant  tenor  of  it.  that  God  in  being  reconciled  to  sin- 
ners expects  from  tnem  no  satisfaction  for  their  own  sin,  it 
must  hee^s  be  thai  whenever  he  deals  with  a  soul,  in  order 
to  the  settling  a  friendship  between  him  and  it,  he  must 
impress  this. (which  is  the  very' sum  and  sense  of  the  Gos- 
pel) upon  .thi!ir  spirits.  TJiey  inust  be  €h>spelized  by  it ; 
nave  tneir  hearts  fra^ned  according  to  this  import  ot  the 
(Jospel,  whith  is,  that  he  never  expects  firom  a  sinner  satis- 
faction for  his  sin.  Nay,  so  far  from  that,  that  it  may  be 
understood,  and  must  be  understood,  if  the  Gospel  be  un- 
derstood, aright,  for  the  highest  affront  imaginable  to  the 
Redeemer  for  ai^y^man  to  offef  at  making  satisfaction  for 
his  own  sin;  yea,  and  the  highest  affront  imaginable  to 
the  offended  Majesty  of  heaven,  to  suppose.it  possible  that 
such  a  wretch  and  worm  as  I  can  make  a  satisfaction  to 
the  eternal  Grod,  for  having  wronged  him  by  the  least 
wrong  that  I  ever  did  him.  It  is  to  make  the  'Maiesty  of 
heaven  cheap  to  suppose  that  possible;,  and  therefore  by 
^e  tenor  of  the  Gospel  that  nmst  be  the  remotest  thought 
m  all  ther  world. 

It  is  to  usurp  upon  and  invade  the  Redeemer's  office, 
1  Pet  ii.  34.  q|Uoted  fVom  Isaiah  liii.8.  "Who  his  own 
self  bare  otir  sms  in  his  oWn  body  on  the  tree."  "  He  ap- 
peared once  in  the  end  of  the  world,  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself,'*  HsbJ  ix.  26.  And  having  by  nim- 
%lf  purged  our  sixis,  expiated  our  guilt,  (for  that  is  a  grand 
part  and  a  fhiidamental  one  of  their  wanting  of  that  purga- 
tion,) he  .sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high, 
Slaving  done  this  by  himself.  So  that  if  a  sinner  should 
ofier  at  such  a  thing  to  make  satisfaction,  what  will  he  say  1 
Dost  thou  touch  him  with  thy  work  1  This  is  a  thing  1  do 
by, myself.  Thi^  is  part  or  my  sacred  office;  dost  then 
touch  my  work  1    Hands  off,  it  beloncrs  to  me. 

And  it  is  to*  suppose  the  Npijesty  or  heaven  cheap  and 
mean,  and  to  suppose  thp  Redeemer  impoten),  to  thint  thai 
the  sinner  should  expiate  his  own  sm  and  make  God 
amends,  when  he  hath  comniitted  this  thing  entirely  to  his 
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own  San.  Thus  it  is  that  he  doth  Go^lixe  the  spirits  of 
sinners,  when  he  is  desiring  to  makethem  his  indeed,  to 
bring  them  into  a  state  of  friendship  with  him.  That 
though  there  be  most  tender  r^lentings,  and  deepest  debase^ 
meni  and  humiliation,  and  they  could  lay  themselves  even 
as  low  as  hell  at  the*foot  of  the  mercv-seat,  yet  for  all  this, 
it  is  the  remotest  thing  in  all  the  world  for  thei[n  to  Imagine 
they  can  sati^  the  Divine  Majesty  in  the  le^t,  eive  the 
least  satisfaction  for' the  least  offence  or  wrong  that  they 
have  done.  Therefore  whereas  this  is  the  voice  of  the 
Go^iel, "  Turn  and  ye  shall  live,"  and,  I  ecpeqi  no  compen- 
sation from  yon  for  any  of  the  injuries  you  have  done  me^ 
you  that  have  lived  in  continual  neglect  of  me  all  your 
days,  wandering  from  and  rehelUng  a^[ainst  the  God  of 
Tout  liveSf^if  you  turn  I  will  be '/reconciled  to  vou  freely ; 
I  will  most  freely  Corgive  you :  the  pardon  and  the  peaqe. 
that  I  am  reedy  to  afl^rd  yon  shall  cost  you<  nothing;  and. 
whatsoever  is  reqaisite  to  your  present  safe,  and  iUtune 
happy  state,  shaft  be  without  tibe  least  ezpepse  to  you. 
"  Ho,  every  one  that.thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and 
he  that  hath  no  motkey ;  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  vea, 
come,  buy  wine  and  Hulk  without  money^  anu  without 
price,"  Isaiah  Iv.  1.  Never- trouble  yourselves  for  money, 
for  it  shall  cost  you  nothing.  Those  mercies,  that  flow  as 
waters  fVom  a  most  exuberant  and  abundant  fountain'; 
those'  gracious,  those  spiritfnl  communicf^tions  meant  by 
milk  and  Wine,  these  shall  all  stand  you  in  nothing;  you 
shall  have  all  freely  if  you  will  come.  "  Ho,  every  one  that 
thirsteth,  come;  and  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant 
with  you,  even  the  sure  mercies  of  t)avid"/*  w  hv.  this-is 
a  strange  way  to  induce  men  to  be  reconciled  to  Gfod,  and 
to  become  friends^  with  him.  You  will  say,  I  have  offended 
him  highly,  lived  ^long  in  continual  negliect  of  him  ^d  re-. 
belUon  against  him ;  how  shall  I  see  his  face  1  How  shall 
I  hold  up  my  head  before  him  7  What  shall  I  render  to 
him  by  way  of  recompensed  Shall  it  be  thousands  or 
rams,  or  tev  thousands  of  rivers  of  oill  Alas !  I  cannot 
command  them,  and  they  would  signify  nothing  if  I  could. 
If  this  whole  world  were  mine,  and  I  could  make  it  one 
flaming  sacrifice  to  his  Offended  wrath  and  justice,  it  would 
avail  nothing.  Oh  t  to  have  any  such  objection  seasonably 
and  aptly  obviated  1  Whv^ll  that  you  need,  it  shall  be 
given  without  price.  Without  price'!  what,  such  precious 
things  as  I  need,  and  must  have,  or  I  must  perish  1  Yes, 
be  they  never  so  precious.  "  The  Son  of  man  came  not  tb 
be  ministered  unto,  but^to  minister,  and  to  giv6  liis  Jife  a 
ransom  for  many,"  Do  not  think  it  will  reach' but  to  a 
few.  Be  they  neirer^so  many,  it  is  a  ransom  of  sufficient 
value.  "H^  gave  himself  a  ransom  ibr  all,  (see  I  Tim. 
ii.  6.)  tp  be  testified  in  due  time."  That  is,  he  offered  so 
fall  a  ransom,  that  if  there  were  never  so  many  to  be  saved, 
there  needs  no  addition  to  the  value  of  the  ransom.'  .And 
none  can  fall  short  of  being  saved,  for  that  reason,  because 
the  ransom  was  too  little,  because  it  would  not  answer  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  That  6an  niever  be  i^bjected. — V  To 
be  testified  in  dae  time."  I  rest  on  that  passage,  too 
faintly  rendered,  and  so  as  to  hide  us  from  the  true  and 
fVill  significanejr  of  it-;  "  he  gave  himself  a  ransom,  a  testis 
mony ;"  there  is  no  more  than  so ;  which  being  read  as  a 
parenthesis,  those  words  (in  due  time)  ai-e  connected  with 
the  former,  he  gave  himself  a  ransom  in  due  time,  in  the 
proper  appointed  time.  A  testimony;  vea,  a  wonderful 
testimony.  Christ  'upon  the^crossl  What  a  testimony  is 
this  of  the  reconcileableness  of  Qod  to  sinners  I  What  pre- 
tence hath  the  unbeliever,  or  any  heart,  against  the  speak- 
ingness  and  significancj  of  this  testimony  1  When  yon  see 
Christ  djing,  and  Chnst  a  ransom  to  redeem  sinners  by  a 
reconcilmg  sacrifice,  i^  not  tha^  a  sufilcient  testlniony  of 
the  Divine  good  will  ?  You  see  this  in  far  lower  instances : 
he  did  not  leave  himself  without  witness,  when  there  was 
no  more  to  be  seen  of  his  kindness,  propension,  and  good 
will  to  men,  but  giving «rain  ft6m  heaven,  an^  fhiitful  sea- 
sons. Bqt,  oh !  what  a  wimess  is  this,  when  he  gives  his 
Son  to  die  as  a  ransom  npon  the  troBs !  when  he  is  set 
Ibrth  fas  the  expression  is)  "  to  be  a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  his  blood,"  Rom.  iii.  36.  A  mighty  testimony  to 
tlie  grace  of  Qod,  and  a  mighty  testimony  against  the  un- 
belief of  men.  He  gave  himself  a  ransom ;  and  here  was 
the  testimony  that  God  is  ready  to  receive  retnming  sin- 
ners, and  to  oe  reconciled  to  them  without  any  price  paid 


by  them.  Having  such  a  ransom,  such  a  price  paid  dr  vn 
alteady  for  them ;  so  that  now,  sinners,  whoever  yon  are. 
thai  live  under  the  Gk)spel,  you  have  not  this  pretence  leu 
a^[ainst  making  haste  to  be  reconciled  unto  God — "  I  have 
highly  offended  him,  I  have  wronged  him;  I  cain  make 
him  no  jrecompense,  no  satisfaction."  This  is  to  add 
wickedness  to  your  sin,  to  think  of  making  him  a  satisfac- 
tion. He  never  leaves  that  upon  you ;  you  have  not  that 
to  say  against  returning  presently,  and  falung  with  a  broken 
heart  at  the  footstool  of  ihe  throne  of  grace.  You  are  not 
to onsistyupon  .this;  it  would  be  wickedness  to  stand  upon 
it,  lo  thinic  of  mpJcing  him  satisfaction.  No,  you  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  only  to  fly  to  him-  for  mercy,  implore 
his  mercy,  be  at  his  foot;  there  will  be  peace  between 
him  and  youl  He  Is  willij^  to  be  recc^ciled,  and  it  shall 
cdst  you  nothing.  And  then  lastly  as  to  this  former  head, 
in  the  8th  pla6e,      .  " 

8.  He  thus  at  length  brings  about  actual  covenanting 
between  himself  aqd  the  sinner.  That  covenant  into  which 
they  enter  is  a.  covenant  of  reconciliation,  a  covenant  of 
peace,  a  league  of  amity,  in  which  they  take  him  for  their 
reconciled  God,  through  Christ  the  great  Mediator  of  this 
cov^enant,  and  give  up  themselves  as  recondled  ones  to  be 
of  his  people.  He  brings  them  to  this,  desists  ikot,  gives 
not  over'the  treaty  with  such  as  do  believe  to  righteousness 
and  salvation,  till  matters  be  brought  to  this  issue  and  re- 
sult.- A  covenant  is  struck  between  him  and  them.  The 
sinner  seeing  this  state  of  the  case,  I  i^ust  perish  if  I  do 
not  turn;  if  I  do  tarn,  reconciliation  and  pardon  and  ac- 
ceptance with  God  will  cost  me  nothing,  I  shall  have  all 
freely ;  then  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  to  resi^  and  say, 
Lord,  I  take  thee  for  my  reconciled  (jrod ;  I  give  up  my- 
self to  thee  as  a  reconciled  one,  to  be  of  thy  people.  Here 
is  the  is^ue  and  result  of  things  between  God  and  sinners. 
Then,  when  he  is  dealing  with  them,  in  order  to  the  pro- 
ducing of  that  fhith  in  them,  upon  which  they  are  iusiified 
and  saved^ ....  NoWsthe  stale  of  friendship  is  settled,  and 
all  thingskre  concluded  between  him  and  them  by  a  solemn 
covenant.  "  Nqw  (saith  he)  I  have  the  sinner  reduced 
and  under  bonds,' safe  and  happy  bonds,  I  am  content  to 
beimder  bonds  myself  to  him ;  at  the  same  time  I  require 
him  to  be  bound,  I  bind  niyself  .  I  will -be  a  God  to  thee, 
though  thbuJiast  been  an  p&nding  creature."  .  And  so  the 
poor  soul  it  Jiath  no  more  to  do  btu  to  accept  God  for  his 
God,  and  to  resign  himself  to  him  as  a  reconciled  one,  to 
be  of  his  people.  Now,  I  saja^the  state  of  friendship  is 
'sertled  by  all  this  between  Goa  and  the  sinner;  and  being 
so,  there  are  sundry  other  great  expressions. of  friendship 
consequ^t  upon  the  settlemectt  of  this  state.    As, 

1.  That  Go^  takes  possession  of  such  a  one  as  his  own. 
He  takes  an  entire  possession  of  him.  Now  thou  art  mine ; 
not  in  right  and  title  only  as  tnou  wast  before,  and  as  all 
the  creation  is,  but  mine  by  consent,  mine  by  covenant ; 
mine  by  claim,  and  thy  own  solemn  act  indeed.  He  ac- 
cordingly takes  possession  of  the  soul  as  his  own ;  comes 
iii  upon  it  with  the  fulness  of  thatr  Spirit  that  designs  here 
to  fi^  his  abode,  and  vouchsafe  its  constant  inhabiting 
presence.    •  '        * 

I  tpfd  you,  befoi^e,  the  distinction  between  the  Spirit's 
visiting  and  thte  Spirifs  dwelling:  and,  if  yod  will,  of  its 
building  and  its  inhabiting.  In  all  the  former  work  it  did 
visit,  a^d  it  was  a  building  preparing  for  itself.  Whatso- 
ever was  done  or  wrought  in  the  soul  in  all  the  fore-men- 
tioted  kinds,  it  was  all  the  w0rk  of  that  Spirit  approaching 
the  soui,  and  forming  it  for  the  puxposes  for  which  it  was 
designed.  And  being  so.  pr^parea  and  formed,  now  it 
comes  and  inhabits  the  soul  so  prepared  and  brought  into 
such  a  state  by  the^irit:  for  it  >is  now  its  temple.  It  is 
become  a  temple.  He  was  to  build  first ;  he  finds  all  in 
ruins- and  rubbish ;  the  ruins  of  an  old  temple.  But  now 
there  is  a  new  fabric  erected^  "  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are 
the  temple  of  God,  ahd  that  ihe  Spirit  of  G6d  dwelleth  in 
you'1"  l.Cor.  iii.  16.  In  whom  we  are  bnilded  together, 
that  is,  in  Christ;  in  whom  the  foundations  are  laid  of  this 
temple,  and  who  is  himself  the  original  temple,  replenished 
with'  the  fulness  of  God:  "  destroy  this  temple,  (meaning 
his  body,)  and  jn  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up  again." 
Here,  1  say,  was  the  original  temple,  and  the  model  and 
platform  or  that  temple,  which  every  regenerate  person  be- 
comes upon  unioli  with  him.    All  are  brought  as  so  many 
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lively  stones  to  that  **  Uviog  comer-stone,  and  so  bailt  np 
a  spiritual  hoase,"  1  Pet.ii.  4,  5.  And  so  that,  **  In  whom 
ye  are  also  boilded  together  for  a  habitation  of  Qod  through 
the  Spirit/'  Ephes.  ii.  S3.  Here,  ergo,  now  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  to  dwell— «  mighty  friendship!  I  will  have  my  very 
Spirit  be  in  you.  "I  will  put  my  Spirit  withm  Von,  and 
cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statu^,  ancl  ye  shall  keep  my 
judgrments,  and  do  them,^*  Ezck.  xxzvi.  96, 37.  I  will  put 
it  into  you,  so  that  there  it  shall  have  a  fixed  abode. 
Hereby  we  know  that  be  dwelleth  in  us  and  we  in  him. 
by  the  Spirit  that  he  hath  given  us<  This  is  the  mutual 
indwelling  which  speaks  the  nearness  of  the  union,  and  is 
indifferently  expressed  by  Gkxi's  dwelling  in  ua  and  our 
dwelling  in  him.  We  could  know  nothing  of  this,  but  by 
the  Spirit  in  its  vital  and  discernible  operations.  By  the 
Spirit  that  he  hath  given  us,  Twhich  is  an  active,  powerful 

Srinciple  in  us,)  we  know  ibat  he  dwells  in  us  and  we 
well  m  Him ;  it  speaks  itself  by  efforts  that  n^y  be  felt, 
that  are  most  perceptible.    And, 

2.  He  hereupon  holds  a  continual  communion  with  sueh 
souls:  that  is  it  for  which  he  will  dwell  with  them  by  his 
Spirit,  in  order  to  constant  converse :  as  they  that  cohabit 
can  converse  together  more  tVeely  and  more  constantly  than 
others.  Indeed,  cohabitation  is  not  fully  expressive  of  this 
case,  of  this  mutual  inhabitation,  which  comes  a  great  deal 
nearer:  so  that  the  conversation  that' can  be  between the^ 
whp  innabit  in  the  same  walk,  and  under  the  same  roof, 
is  t6o  defectively  exj)ressive  of  vital  communion,  that  living 
intercourse  which  is^between  Cjod-  and  such-  souls :  for  as 
he  doth  inhabit  by  his  Spirit,  he  converseth  by  his  Spirit. 
This  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  ^nd  with  nisHaon.  but 
by  the  Spirit,  called  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Qhost 
Compare  1  John  i.  3.  with  3  Cor.  xiii.  I4.  That  fellowship 
which  believing  souls  are  said  to  have  with  the  Father  and 
with  the  Son,  is  called  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost : 
the  immediate  asent  between  the  blessed  Gpd,  Father  and. 
Son,  and  the  soul,  that  must  move  and  work  towirds^him. 
And  so  this  communion  is  not  like  that  betwe^  men  and 
men,  be  they  never  ap  near,  and  never  so  dear  to  each  other, 
never  such  friends ;  they  cannot  converse  but  by  words  or 
by  external  signs  sQd  tokens.*  But  heYe  is  an  immediate 
converse  of  spirit,  a  vital  converse :  .the  Holy  Spirit  mo- 
ving the  soul  mwardly,and  mifldngit^move  under 'its  mo- 
tions back  again  towards  God  In  Christ:  for  God  is  not 
to  be  conveilsed  with  otherwise  than  in  tils'  Christ.  And 
so  the  matter  differs  as4o  this.sort  of  operation  by  the  re- 
newed soul,  froih  the  operaticms  that  are  exerted  and  put 
forth  in  it,  by  way  of  preparation  and  introduction  unto 
this  stale  of  iriendship;  for  in  those  the  soul  {is  but  passive, 
barely  passive,  it  is  wrought  upon;  but  now  it  comes  to 
be  active ;  it  is  so  acted  upon  as  to  procure  a  continual' 
^e-acting,  and  it  is  so  in  every  gracious  act.  Such  is  the 
vonchsafement  of  grace  on  God's  part,  and  such  the  exi- 
gency of  the  case  on  the  soul's  pait,  that  there  shall  not  be 
one  act  but,  saith  Qod,  I  will  have  a  hand  -in  it.  He  min- 
gles with  the  renewed  spirit  in  every  gracious  act  that  this 
communion  speaks.  As  it  is  in  playing  on  a  musical  in- 
strument, there  is  no  strine  that  sounds^  untouched,  and 
every  string  as  it  is  toudied;  here  is  action  and  re-action 
throughout;  so  it  is  in  this  communion  between  God  and 
the  soul  through  Christ  and  by  the  Spirit.  , 

Here  ia  the  greatest  friendliness  imaginable  on  hirpart  to 
bring  it  about  and  procure  that  a  soul  which  was  alienated 
from  him,  and  a  stranger  and  disaffected  to  him,  which 
chose  to  ^ve  at  the  utmost  distance  from  him.  now  acts  all 
in  God.  "  He  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  light,  that 
his  deeds  may  be  manifest,  that  they  are  wrought  in  God," 
John  iii.  81.  There  are  such  worKs.  such  moti<ms,  such 
modencies,  such  spspiriuj^in  the*  soul,  as  speak  him  to  be 
the  author ;  as  carry  their  own  proof,  their  own  evidence 
in  them,  that  they  are  wrought  in  God; .  Men.  would  be 
no  such  thing  if  God  'were  not  in  the  matter.  But  O I 
whnt  friendliness  is  this,  that  he  will  procure  that  there 
should  bie  such  a  converse, «Ach  an  intercourse;  his  own 
blessed  Spirit  mingling  with  the  spirit  of  a  poor  soul,  which 
he  hath  now  put  ms  own  impression,  upon,  and  gives  his 
vital 'formative  touch  unto. 

S.  His  friendship  appears  upon  all  this,  that  now  hjB  taketh 
all  due  care  of  their  growth,  of  their  improvement  in  all 
splKtnal  excellencies.    He  takies  continual  care,  I  say,  of 


their  growth,  all  due  care,  aU  that  it  befits  and  becomes 
him  to  take.  And  you  must  know,  that  his.  friendliness  in 
this  thing  is  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  the  success, 
by  their  actual  discernible  growth  and  improvement ;  he- 
cause  his  care  and  liis  agency  must  be  suitable  to  the 
subject.  This  the  divine  decorum  doth  require,  that  his 
agcaicv  should  be  suitable  to  the  subject,  and  the  smbject 
must  oe  considered  as  an  intelligent  subject.  And,  er^, 
how  are  such  to  grow  1  They  a^  norto  grow  as  the  lihes 
of  the  field,  not  to  grow  as  the  grass  and  trees  grow,  with* 
out  any  thing  of  care  and  concern.  Indeed,  we  are  direct- 
ed by  our  Saviour,  in  reference  to  .our  external  concerns, 
to  Jbe  void  of  all  perplexing  care,  considering  how  the  lilies 
of  the  field  >grow  without  tt.  But  there  is  no  sueh  thing  di- 
rected with  refer^ce  to  our  souls  and  spiritual  concem- 
ment«  Bht  we  are  there  put  upon  seeldngf  and  striving  to 
the  very  utmost  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  prind* 
pally,  with  all  the  intentions  of  your  sopils.  That  king- 
dom of  Gpd,  which  in  its  first  and  inchoate  state  must  be 
within  us,  that'  we^are  to  intend  and  talce  care  of,  and  10 
luour  every  day  to  have  our  spirits  near,  and.more  culti- 
vated and  wrought  into  a. compliance  whh,  and  sabserri- 
ency  to,  the  hiws  and  rules  of  tnat  kingdom :  this  must  be 
our  business.  Our  souls  ought  to  be  h  garden,  a  pa-radiw., 
vrhith  we  are  to  till  and  cultivate,  aitd  to  take  a  eontinQsl 
care  at  Therefore,  I  say,  that  the  friendliness  that  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  care  of  God  for  our  growth,  is  nott9be  esti* 
mated  inerely^by  our  discernible  growth,  but  several  other 
ways.    As, 

1.  By  the  kindness  01  his  design:  he  designs  our  spi- 
ritual morease;   And. 

8}  By  the  apmess.oi  the  means  that  he  nseth  thereunto, 
both  internally  and  externally. 

(1.)  Internally''  He  hath  implanted  vital  pruoiciples  ca- 
pable of  growing;  dtpaUe  of  improving,  anew  lifi^  a  new 
nature,  whose  tendency  is  to  perfection. 

Nd^a  iiUendU  perfeetisnmmm^  U  is  a  nniversati  law, 
concerning  all  natikre,  that  it  ever  intends  that  which  is 
most  perfect  And  certainly  the  new  nature  is  not  most 
unnatural,  it  ia  not  the  least  ofall  natural ;  it  doth  not  do* 
viate  from  and  iUl  below  the  rules  of  universal  nature. 
He  hath  implantedprinciples* which  naturally  tend  to  per- 
fection, and  that  affords  continual  infiue&ces  to  oo^operaie 
with,  and  cherish  those  principles'  from  that  Spirit;  from 
which  it  is-  possible  he  may  retire,  may  be  grieved,  od  so 
infer  miserable  infeeblements  ana  hmguiahments  upon  the 
deserted  soul,  deserted  in  a  degree,  and. deserted  for  a  time. 
And, 

(3.) ,  He  affords  the  most  suitable  external  means.  The 
sincere  milk  of  the  word  is  to  be  received  for  that  very  pur* 
pose,'  that  we  may  grow  thereby ;  and  we*are  dirt^ted  con- 
tinually to  supplicate  and  dravr  down  by  believing,  by  the 
exercise  of  that  principle  of  £uth,  infiuences  from  above 
that  may  cherish  all  the  rest,  and  to  have  that  fiuth  exer- 
cised and  breathing  in  aH  the  external  duties  and  acts  o 
worship,  which  from  time  to  time  f^re  to  be  performed^ 
And  herein  there  is  a  great  appearance  and  demonstration 
of  God'a  friendliness  towards  regenerate  sonlsi  He  so  iir 
takes  care  of  their  growth,  doing  what  becomes  and  befits 
the  wi^om  of  a  (3M  to  do  in  his  dealings  with  intelligent 
creatures,  reasonable  spirits  now  inspired  from  himself, 
and  planted  with  new  principles  fttmi  above ;  yea,  and  ia 
this  matter  his  friendliness  must  be  owned  to  appw, 

(3.)  In  the  very  rebukings  themselves,  which  he  gives, 
when,  through  slothfdl  neglect,  languishings  do  ensue. 
For  we  must  know,  (hat  such  deca3rs  as  are  consequent 
upon -the  Spirit's  being  grieved,  and  retiring  and  with- 
drawing in  a  degree,  are  at  the  ^ame  time  faults  and  chas- 
tisements. If  my  spirit  languisheth,  be  iaint  and  feeble, 
this  is  a  defect,— the  wont  of  that  spirit  and  liveliness  that 
should  be' in  me,  and,  ersd,  blameable.  But  it  is  correct- 
ive also ;  "  thine  oitfn  badlcslidings  shall  reprove  thee,"*  Jer. 
u.  19.  Bee  now, "  that  it  is  an  evil  thing  and  bitter,  that 
thou  hast  forsaken  me,^'  that  thou  hast  withdrawn  thyself; 
that  (hou  Kast  retired  and  neglected  me :  *'.thy  own  back- 
slidings  shall  reprove  thee."    And  then, 

(4.)  The  friendliness  that  appe|ars  in  that  care  which 
God  takes  of  our  spiritual  growth,  is  seen  in  the  excellency 
of  the  plant  that  Ls  to  grow,  or  whose  growth  or  improve- 
ment he  takes  this  care  of.  And  what  is  that  1  A  divine  and 
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aeavBDlj  prindjile,  aiid  an  additkmal  degree?,  bjr  the 
doQ  whereof  it  is'  nid  to  improve  and  mm.  They  hold 
to  the  kiiuL  they  are  congeneioos,  an4  are  of  the  same 
kind.  So  taat  if  there  be  mwth,  there  is  alwavs  a  snit- 
aUe  communication  from  heaven,  fkom  Qod,  wnich  ia  in 
its  own  kind  and  nature  a  divine  an^  heavenly  thing. 
That  grace  which  is  to  grow,  is  a  heaven-bom  thing;  a 
thinp^  bom  of  Ck>d.  It  ia  Qod's  own  prodnction;  yea,' it 
is  his  very  ima^e;  for  the  creation  is  nis  prodnction— he 
hath  made  all  things.  But  this  ib  aint)daction  of  his  own 
image,  his  very  likeness.  The  new  man  is  created  after 
God.  He  is  himself  at  once  the  author  and  exemplar  of 
this  work  and  production.  Eph.  iv.  34.  **  And  have  put 
on  the  new  man.  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  .after  the 
ima^  of  him  that  created  him,**  Coloes.  iii.  10.  God  is 
now  mtrodudng  his  own  image  into  the  soul,  when  he  is 
new-creating  it.  And  this  is  a  work  not  to  be  done  in  .the. 
dark  $  it "  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  imafe  of  him 
that  created  him.*'  Now,  (as  if,  he  should  sav,  I  am  now 
nrfxiR  to  raise  up  a  new  creation  in  a  dark,  dead,  mined, 
desolate,  forlorn  soul:  it* is  a  gloridus  wor fc  I  am  about, 
let  it  be  beheld,  let  it  come  into  the  light.  I  will  have  the 
soul  itself  know  whi^  I  am  doing  upon  it:  it  is  renewejl 
in  knowledge,  a' light  shining  upon  the  soul,  bv  which  it 
may  perceive  that  God  is  bringing  in  upon  it  his 'own 
likeness.  Highty  fiiendlinessthisis.  Asuisoftenawity 
wherein  a  man  expresses  his  kindness  to  his  friend,  bv 
giving  him  his  picture,  so.  doth  God  eqtpress  his  friendh- 
neSB)  gives  his  picture,  and  gives  it  so  inwrought  jnto  the 
sool  itsell  Wherever  thou  goest,  I  will  have  thee  carry 
my  ]iictnre^  even  in  thy  breast.  Great  friendliness.  And 
this  is  an  image  that  can  grow;  for  it  is  a  living  image, 
not  a  dead  show.  It  is  a  vital  image  that  is  capable  of 
improvement,  and  growing  liker  and  liker,  and  still  of 
growing  liker  and  liker,  as  the  image  is.  **  By  beholding 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  we  are  chanM  into  the  same  image, 
from  gloryto  glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  2  Cor. 
iiL  18.  What  a  mighty  friendliness  is  this!  But  then  I 
shoold  oome,  in  the  fourth  place,  to  show,  / 

4.  What  friendliness  he  expresses  towards  the  soul,  upon 
its  backsliding,  after  alk  How  graciously  he  recalls  the , 
backsliding  soul,  and  what  his  workines  towards  it  are 
herein  andhereupon.  But  methi|iks  the  hearing  of  all.  this 
ahould  set  many  a  heart  on  work  among  us.  Oh,  who 
would  not  have  such  a  friend  1  Who  urould  want  such  a 
friend,  if  he  be  to  be  had  1  If  friendship  with  him  be  a' 
possible  thing,  oh,  why  should  I  live  upon  earth  without 
It  1  They  are  dark  and  gloomy  days  wherein  generally  men 
CO  from  morning  to  night,  ana  know  nothing  of  this 
mendly  converse  with  hmi.  Oh,  why  should  not  my  ^nl 
be  open  to  the  entertainment  of  such  a  friendly  Overture  t 
Why  should  not  I  fall  in  with  it  1  Why  shodld  such  a  day 
be  lost  to  me  1  Why  should  such  a  day  as  this  be  past 
overt  the  day  of  treaty  betwitt  the  blesied  God  and 
wretched  souls.  Why  should  I  lose  such  a  day,  and  not 
be  immediately  and  out  of  hand  taken  into  this  blessed 
state  of  friendship  with  God,  and  give  up  inyself  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  to  him  %    But  now  to  proceed : 
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4.  It  is  a  further  expression  of  friendliness  on  tiod's 
part,  towards  these  believing  ones,  that  when  they  wander 
and  backslide  from  him,  he  recalls  them  and  recovers 
thenck — takes  a  course  for  their  redu(iement--^ill  not  let 
them  go  so  as  at  length  to  lose  them,  by  hot  using  the 
moat  apt  and  fit  means  for  their  recovery  and  final  salvar 
Hon.  Mow  often  is  his  voice  heard  crymg  out,  "  Return, 
remn,  ye  backsliding  children."  How  ftul  of  affection  to 
this  purpose  are  there  many  verses  in  Jeremiah  iii.  Plead- 
inif^y  stnving  with  backsliding  wanderers;  that  they  would 


return.  Indeed  it  is  sudiaa  aggravation  to  the  slnaar,  as 
It  might  make  it  astonishing  to  us,  that  such  as  have  been 
treated  with  such  kindness  and  friendliness  as  doth  ap> 
pear  in  all  the  fore-mentioned  instances,  should  yet  be  so 
prone  to  backslide  and  deviate.  How  inight  it  confound 
us  to  thank  that  such  aspirit  should  be  in  us.  that  no  en- 
ticements, no  endeiorments,  wU)  stay  or  hola  us  in  with 
this  our  ^^t  and  blessed  friend,  but  that  we  should  still 
be  so  apt  to  make  excursions,  what  with  convictions  we 
have  continual  reason  to  discern,  and  with  sorrow  and 
shame  to  confess  in  tliis  kind,  is  what  we  find  in  the  iford 
of  truth,  and  in  the  sacred  records  often. .  "  Idy  people  are 
bent  to  jbackslide  from  me,"  Hoseaxi.  7.  A  people  that 
might  call  themselves  his,  and  whom  he  calls  his,  that 
there  should  be  such  a  bent  in  them,  not  a  weak  inclina* 
tion  only  qipearing  now  and  then,  and  usually  overcome, 
but  a  stiff  and  steady  b^t,  as  the  expression  signifies  • 
this  is  Very  amaxing.  And  that  there  is  a  continual  bent 
aiid  proneness  this  way,  the  apostle's  caution  to  Christians 
doth  too  }^ainly  signify.  **  Take  heed,  brethren,  lest  there 
be  in  'any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in  depahing 
from  the  living  Qod/*  H^.  iii.  19^  They  who  believe  have 
stUl  reason  to  say,  ''Lord,  help  our  unbelief."  They  who 
have  that  for  the  nature  and  kind  of  it  which  was  the  faith 
of  Abraham,  and  whereupon-  God  imputes  righteousness 
to  him,  th^  are  not  throughout  always  of  his  practice,  do 
nor  constantly  walk  by  that  faith.'  Though  that  iaith,  in 
the  nature  and  kind  or  it,  was  spolteak  of  as  so  common  to 
him  with  all  believers,  that  it  is  designedly  represented 
and  held  forth  to  us,  as  neither  confined  to  the  circum- 
cision ncfr  to  the  uncireumcision.  And,  eigo,  so  eighty  a 
stress  is  laid  upon  this  thing,  that  he  had  this  upon  which 
God  judged  him  righteous  before  he  wps  circumcised; 
that  so  it  might  be  understood  that  this  iaith,  and  the  jus- 
tifying, saving  efiects  of  ,it,  were  not  confined  }o  the  Jew 
or  Gentile,  but  common  to  believers  of  both  sorts  by  the 
same  faith;  God  justifying  the  circumcision  anji  undr^ 
cumcision  too,  through  the  same  fldth,  as  you  fihd  Rom. 
iii.  30.     -     ' 

But  thiy  faith  hath  its  remissipii,  (as  to  degree,  and  as 
its  exercise,)  its  great  and  sinful  intermissions;  for  all  in- 
termissions of  acts  are  i^ot  sinful';  but  there  are  sinftil  in- 
termissions too  of  the  exercise  of  fidth  very  frequently,  and 
then  what  iM  the  issue  and  eSkci%  Departing  firpm  the  li- 
ving God,  backsliding^  drawing  off  frt>m  God,  as  faith  is  a 
coning  to  him. ,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest"  /*  He  that 
Cometh  unto  me.  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.''  Believing 
is  coining;  disbelieving,  not  believing,  ceaainff  to  believe, 
that' is  departing  from  him-rffoing  oft.  Take  heed  of  "  an 
evil  heart  of  unbelief,"  which  lies  in  that  departure  from 
the  living  God. 

But  as  that  is  indeed  on  their  parts  a  most  unfriendly 
thing,  oh,  how  ftriendly  is  it,  thatj  when  they  depart^  he 
calls  a^  them,  "  Whither  are  ye  ^ingl"  Rather  might 
he  have  said,  and  with  uifinitely  higher  reason,  "  Be  gone 
then.  Will  you  be  gone  l--then  depart  for  ever."  I  say 
with  higher  reason,  man  he  who  once  said  somewhat  like 
it.  It  IS  said  of  that  morose  philosopher,  (who  was  wont 
to  be  caJle4  the  Cynic,)  that  his  servant  Manes  was  leav- 
ing him,  withdrawing  himself  frjom  him,  and  was  ^one. 
Some  of  his  friends  WouIq  have  had  him  send  after  him.  to 
have  reduced  him.  *  Fetch  him  back  1  No,(saithhe,)tbat 
is  a  mean,  that  is  a  tnrpid  action.  It  is  very  mean  and  dis- 
henonrable'  (saith  he)  that  Manes  shoula  think  that  he 
could  live  without  Diogenes,  and  Diosenes  should  not 
live  without  Manes:  never  send  after  Tiim.'  Oh!  with  . 
how  infinitely  higher  n  reason  might  God  have  said  so. 
'^That  is  meanTthat  they  should  think  th^  could  live 
without  me,-but  I  cannot  live  without  them.  If  th^  will  be 
gcme,  let  them  go."  But  he  dodh  not  do  so ;  and,  ergo, 
you  may  understand  it  is  pure  friendliness  towards  them, 
that  when  they  are  departed  and  gone,  hie  ever  calls  after 
them;  that  he  should  direct  his  proclamation  to  be  made 
in  such  cases.  Go  and  proclaim  these  words,  "  Return, 
remm,  O  ye  backsliding  enildren,"  as  it  is  in  Jeremiah  iii. 
That  he  should  imdst  upon  it,  urge  and  inculcate  it,  as  he 
doth. '  You  have  the  same  thmgagain,  Hosea  xiv.  1.  '* O 
Israel,  return  imto  the  Lord  thy  Grod ;  for  thou  hast  fallen 
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hf  thine  iniquity,— I  will  heal  their  backsUding,  I  will 
bye  them  fireely :  for  mine  an^r  is  turnedaway  from  him," 
Ter.  4.  How  gracious  an  invitation  doth  he  send  ailer  such 
as  are  backsliders,  revolted  and  gone,  to  jetnm  and  come 
back  again.  He  orders  that  they  "shall  hear  a  voice  be- 
hind them,  a  word  (as  Isa.  zzx.  81.^  saying.  This  is  the 
way,  walk  ye  in  it."  As  if  he  shoold  have  said,  Alas  I  you 
mistake  yoor  way,  whither  are  yon  going  1  This  is  the 
right  way.  .  Yon  are  going  away  from  your  Gk>d;— yon 
seem  most  danseronsly  to  mistake  your  war.  when  you 
are  going  to  the  right  hand,  or  going  to  the  left  hand.  This 
is  not  your  way  to  God,  and  to  rest,  and  blessedness,  'and 
peace,  and  a  finally  go<xl  state;  And  by  many  media,  and 
sometimes  immediately,  he  cimseth.  and  he  mqjiceth  such 
a  voice  to  be  heard,  "  a  voice  behind  them,"  or  that  shall, 
som^  wayor  other,  reach  tl^ir  ears,  and  reach  their  hearts. 
Sometimes  he  takes  care  that  they  shall  meet  it  ^  the 
Bible ;  drops  a  word  into  the^r  minds,  which  they  have 
heretofore  read,  or  providentially  nuts  it  \mder  their  eye. 
How  many  snch  seasonable  voices  nitve  there  been  to  poor 
wanderers,  that  if  they  ha^e  taken  up  this  Book  (a^d  some- 
times it  may  be  Very  carelessly,  and  without  desijni}  they 
have  met  with  a  passage  that  hi|th  struck  them.  J  am  out 
of  the  way,  I  must  go  back  to  my  God  again.  Sometime^ 
they  meet  with  it  in  a  sermon}  sometimes  in  the  conver- 
sation of  a  pious  ftiend ;  sometimes  in  a  providence,  in-  an 
affliption,  a  loss,  a  sickness,  a  bain,  dpn^etimes  stroke 
comes  upon  stroke,  in  such  kincl^:  and  if  .they  will  Wan- 
der in  by-paths,  Qod  hedgeth  up  the  wa3rwith  thorns,  and 
they  are  cdnstrain^d  to  retread  and  gatnck:  they  can  find 
no  other  way  but  to  .returUi  It  is  the  world,  commonly, 
that  insnares  and  entices  away  men's. hearts  from  Qod,  that 
he  imbit^rs  to  them.  And  sometimes  they  meet  with  so 
great  losses  in  worldly  ren)ect^,  that  thereupon  they  begii^ 
to  say,  Why  at  this  rate  I  may  lose  all,  sure  it  concern^ 
me  to  ascertain  to  myself  somewhat  that  cannot  be  lost. 
And  the  effect  id  sometimes  such  that  they  most  say.  If  1 
had^not  that  loss,  I  had  lost  myj^elf.  K I  had  not  lost  such 
and  such  a  part  of  my  estate,  in  all  likelihood  I  had  lost 
my  soul,  that  was  going. 

,God  hath  by  such  a  means  reduced  me,  recovered  me, 
made  me  bethmk  myself.  I  must  make  sure  of  my  relation 
to  Gk>d,-of  a  portion  in  God,  or  be  mined  for  ever.  But 
whatsoever  the^eans  be,  there  is  wdqderful  kindness  and 
friendliness  in  the  thing. 

Sometimes  this  voice  'comes  more  immediately.  And 
indeed  if  it  do  not  so.  he.  doth  afford  m,edia;  if  he  by  these 
doth  not  himself  work  the  effect  and  (ouch  the  heart,  it  is' 
never  brought  about!  He  speaks  inwardly  by  his  Spirit, 
striving  by. that;  striking  the  soul  by  convictiohs,  rousing 
it  by  terrors;  and  when  it  is  seasonable  allnrte  it,  and  1^ 
pleasantness  and  sweet  relishes  of  better  thin^  than  they ' 
caiT'^ain  by  their  wanderings:  And  then  also  he  sets  con- 
scitoce  on  work,  and  makes  that  to  fall  out  and  fight  with 
themselves,  and  they  aire  engaged  in  soliloquies  and  in  dis- 
coursing and  debating  the  matter  with  their  own  souls. 
What  shall  I  get  by  this  course  of  wandering,  to  which  I 
seem  to  have  indulged  myself  a  li))erty  1  what  will  come 
of  iti  He  makes  their  own  hearts  and  reins  to  instruct 
them  in  the  night  season,  and  then  to  commune  with 
themselves  on  their  bed,  and  be  still,  in  great  silence,  to 
disconrse  and  reason  the  matter  with  theijr  own  souls ;'  and 
so  one  way  or  other  rednceth  and  calls  back  the  poor  wan- 
derer. Oh  how  great  is  the  friendliness  of  all  this.  And 
then, 

5.  It  is,  great  kindness  and  friendliness,  when  they  do 
return,  and  are  reduced,  that  he  so  freely  forgive^  them; 
that  he  pardons  so  copiously,  so  plentifruly.  As  the^  is 
plenteous  forgiveness  with  him.  he  is  ready  to  multiply 
pardons  beyond  what  they  can  n^ve  the  confidence  many 
times  to  ask ;  that  when  they  must  upon  occasion,  and  when 
(heir  hearts  ^re  touched  with  a  lively  sense  of  their  own 
disengenuous  dealinp,  when  they  come  to  present  and 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  mercvseat,  th^  must  be  in 
such  postures  as  that  holy  man—"  I  blush,  I  am  a^amed, 
I  am  confounded,  and  dot  able  to  lift  up  my  face  before 
thee."  He  is  in  this  case  more  ready  to  forgive  than  they 
can  be  to  ask  forgiveness.  Not  unto  *' seven  times,  but 
unto  seventy  times  seven."  They  would  be  soon  ashamed 
to  ask  at  that  rate.     And  when  they  are  convinced 


thoroughly,  and  in  good  earnest,  they  are  veiy  anapt  to  for- 

five  themselves  as  God  is  apt  to  forgive  them.  And  indeed 
e  is  so  much  the  more  ready  to  forgiye.  by  how  much  the 
less  apt  they  are  to  forgive  themselves.   Self-loaUmig,  self- 
accusing,  self-abhorrence;  th^  are  the  best  part  of  the 
claim  that  they  (Can  make  to  ior^venesa^  to  say,  that  to 
them  belongs  shame  and  confusion  of  face,  but  to  him 
righteousness.    As  to  any  thing  that  is  in  them,  or  caa 
have  place  there,  there  is  nothing  that  hath  more  an  aspect 
and  look  towards  forgiveness  fit)m  God,  than  Iheir  severity 
towards  their  own  souls.    They  think  with  themsel?es, 
taking  measure  (as  they  are  too  nrone  to  do)  of  God's 
greamiess  by  their  own  UtUeness,  or  his  immensR  goodnes 
by  the  narrowness  of  their  own  spirits ;  and  what  they  find 
their  own  inclinations  to  be  towards  others  that  offend 
them,  inmlied  by  that  question  of  Peter  to  our  Lord, 
"  How  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  1  forgive 
himi  till  seven  times  1-  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  say  not 
unto  thee.  Until  seven  t^es;  but  until  seventy  times 
seYen,**  Matt  xviii.  31,  S3.    On  hearing  thi&  the  aisciples 
sayaltogether,  "  Lord;  increase  our  iaith,'^  Luke  xvii.  5. 
We  do  not  know  how  to  conceive  of  so 'large  and  so 
copions  a  forgiveness,  or  promise  to  forgive,  as  this,  Lord, 
increase  our  faith,  if  such  a  thing  as  Chisbe  looked  for  from 
us.    We  know  not  how  to  comprehend  it.    So  much  more 
incomprehensible  and  inconceivable  is  that  readiness  to 
foi;give  which  resides  in  the  fountain,  in  him  who  is  the 
Father  of  all  mercy,  and  of  all  compassion,  and  who  hath 
made  himself  known  by  the  name  oC  "  The  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  ]ong«ufferiiM^,  and  abpdant  in 
Ipodne^s  and  truth.    Keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  fonir- 
mff  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin,"  Exod.  xxiiv.  6, 7. 
Boen  do  not  kn/ow  how  to  conceive  this  of  God,  and  ergo 
reason  thus  with  themselves,  I  should  not  know  how  to 
forgive  another  Offending  me  so  oftentimes.    Alasl  saith 
God,  "  For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are 
your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord.    For  as  the  heaveiis 
are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  wajrs  higher  than 
yours,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts,'^  Isa.  Iv.  6, 9. 
They  are  apt  tameasure  God  oy  thedr  span  and  inch.   As 
the  distance  is,  and  infinitely  more,  between  heaven  and 
earth,  "  and  asiax  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  he 
removeth  our  transgrression  from  ns."    It  is  in  the  same 
context  we  are^  told  he 'multiplies  to  forgive,  or  he  abnn- 
dantly  pardons.'  "  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the 
unrighteous  man  his  thpughts:  and  let  him  return  unto 
the  Lord,  and  he  i^ill  have  mercy  upon  him ;  and  to  oar 
God,  for  he  will  abundantly;  pardon,"  or  will  multiply  to 
pardon,  that  is  the  emphasis  of  the  Hebrew  expression. 
But  how' can  this  be  understood,  that  God  should  paidon 
so  numerous,  so  multiplied  transgressions  as  ours  1   Why 
ergo,  those  words  eome  in.  My  ways  are  not  as  your  wavs, 
dbc.    Indeed  if  any  should  think  hereupon  to  turn  this 
gr^ce  into  lasciyionsness,  that  is  to  turn  themselves  qnite 
out  of  it. .  "  For  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  yon*, 
for  ye  are  not  under  the  l^w,  but  under  grace,"  Rom.  H 
14.    These  are  inconsistent  terms,  to  te  under  grace  and 
under  the  dominion  of  sin.    Most  certain  it  is  (as  hash 
been  told  you  before)  that  Qod,  doth  impart  the  righteous- 
ness and  the  sanctifying  Spirit  of  Chnst  together,  never 
separately.    "And,  such  were  some  of  you:  but  ye  are 
Washed,  but  ye  are 'sanctified,  but  y^  are  iu^ified  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  €k>d," 
1  Cor.  vi.  11.    If  any  should  say  in  their  own  hearts,  Nov 
I. may  sin  freely,  grace  will  abount).    Let  os  sin,  becaiL«e 
grace  abounds,  o^  ^^  it  may  abound.    "  CM.  forbid  (saith 
an  apostle.^  How  shall  we,  that  are  dead  to  sin,  lire  any 
longer  therein  t"  Rom.  vi.  3.    Tb  reason  so  is  to  reason 

{rourselves  quite  out  of  all  interest  in  grace  at  all.  To 
ei^ve  yourselves  nothing  Ht  aU.'  Because  that  grace  is  in 
tho^  streams  «n4'c6i]pmunications  of  it  inseparable  from 
itself.  That  is  pardoning  grace,  and  renewing,  safnctif^png 
grace,  they  run  together  paH  jfosm.  And  God  josofies 
none  in  their  rebellion.  I  will  pardon  yaa ;  1  will  heal 
your  backslidings,  and  love  vou  freely.  Only  acknowledge 
thine  iniquities,  Jer.  iii.  13,  13.  and  thence  to  the  19th 
verse.  Here  yon  have  God  pleadine  with  himself  on  the 
behalf  of  these  backsliding  ones,  wnat  he  shall  do  with 
them.  How  shall  I  put  thee  among  the  children  1  Hov 
shall  I  ever  look  upon  thee  as  a  child  more  1    Why,  saith 
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he,  thou  shalt  call  me  "  My  Father"  add  not  tarn  away 
from  me.  How  shall  I  do  this  1  Why.  I  have  but  this  one 
way,  to  do  it  inwardly^  to  touch  their  hearts.  How  shall 
I  ever  treat  jron  as  children  again  T  Why,  I  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  must  inwardly  prompt  you  to  betalce  yourselves  to 
me  with  inwaitf,  chuo-like,  filial  humiliation,  contrition 
and  repentance^  so  as  to  make  yon  own  me  for  your  Father 
with  relenting/tender,  broken  hearts.  Then  I  shall  assign 
you  the  pleasant  portion  amonjr  the  children,  not  ^sinhe- 
rit  you,  not  nut  you  out  of  the  family.  But  these  works  of 
grace  must  le  carried  on  towards. you  conjunctly,  or  not 
at  alL  Therefore,  that  soul  which  remains  imder  the  pow- 
er of  sin  reigning  in  it,  and  wherein  it  hath  a  throne,  thdt 
soul  hath  nothing  to  do  with  pardoninaf  merer ,  while  this 
is  his  case;  for  he  hath  nothine  to  do  with  pardoning 
mercy  out  of  Christ.  And  if  he  he  in  Chri^  thien  Christ 
is  made  unto.him  **  wiadoni.  an^  righteousness,  and  sancti- 
fication,  and  reden^tion,"  i  Cor.  i.  30.    But  again, 

6.  Friendliness  appears  towards  those  that  have  made  a 
defection,  and  in  ^;ieat  degrees  fi;one  off  from  Qod,  that  he 
doth  not  (while  it  is  but  m  such  degrees)  withdraw  his 
Spirit.  "  Take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me,"  says  the 
penitentt  Psalmist,  Ps.  11.  U.  '*and  cast  me  not  out  of  thy 

Sresence."  The  Spirit  is  all  this  while  not  yet  gonei  it 
oth  not  desert  them.  It  hath  formed  such  into  habitap 
tions  for  itself;  ''made  them  habitations  for  God  through 
the  Spirit," >Ephes.  i  11./  Temples  they  are  of  the  Huy 
QhosL  He  will  let  it  appear  that  he  is  not  easy  to  remove ; 
not. apt  to  withdraw  ana  quit  his  habitation,  and  to  make 
a  sacred  habitation  or  temple  desolate.  Ergo,  prajr^  the 
Psalmist,  "  O  do  hot  take  thy  Spirit  ttom  me,  nor  cast  me 
out  of  thy  presence!?*    The  Spirit  was  not  totally  with- 


away  from  thy  presence,"  he  apprehends  himself  to  be  in 
God's  pdresence ;  I  am  yet  with  thee.  And  yet  there  was 
a  seemingness,  a  look,  an  aspect,  in  th^  present  state  pf 
things  between  God  and  him,  as  if  he  was  about  to  cast 
him  out,  according  to  *'  O  do  not  cast  me  out  of  thy  pre- 
seneer-  that^s  death,  that's  deadljr  to  me;  Oh  t  he  dread- 
ed to  be  cast  oat ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  apprehends 
himaelf  not  cast  out,  according  to  that  in  Ps.  uxiii.  28. 
"  Nevertheless  I  am  still  with  thee ;  thou  boldest  me  with , 
thy  right  hand."  '*  I  am  ever  with*  thee,"  saith  he  ijx  one 
place ;  and  saith  in  the  other,  "  cast  me  not  out  of  th^  pre- 
sence." And  lay  this  together,  and  they  barry  this  signi- 
fication and  sense  with  mem,- that  the  hand  which  seemed 
tor  thrust,  held  at  the  same  time.  The  hand  (I  say)  that 
seemed  to  thro^  them  away,'  it  held  ihem  to  him  at  the 
same  time.  -     • 

And  such  semblance  there  are  between  fiiiends,  Vhen 
on  the  one  part  there  is  occasion  given  td. resent  unkind- 
ness;  one  may  thrust  at  such  a  one,  as  if  one  would  have 
him  be  gone,  yet  hold  at  the  same  time,  as  loth  to  let  him 
go.    And  a^un. 

7.  This  friendliness  frirther  appears  in  the  same  case  in 
the  recomposing  of  the  fr^e  or  your  spirits,  when  all  was 
miserably  shattered  and  discomposed.  In  the  wanderings 
of  such,  they  waste  their  strength :  they  fall  imd  break 
their  bones.  Ali  thin^  are  put  out  of  frame  with  them. 
Oh !  ^  what  kindness  it  $s  to  recompose  that  shattered 
frame  I  It  comes  to  this  sometimes,  thafChrist  is  to  be 
formed  again  in  the  soul,'  as  in  that.  Gal.  iv.  19.  "  Of 
whom  I  travail  in  birth  again  until  Christ  be  formed  in 
yoa."  The  work  of  the  new  citation  is  (as  it  were)  to  be 
done  over  again.  "Create  in  me  a  cleata  heart,  O  God, 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me,"  Ps.  li.  10.  Here  is 
more  creating  work  to  be  done  again,  hew  creating  work 
to  be  done.  Not  as  if  there  were  nothing  left  as  though 
there  were  no  residue ;  but  there  is  much  to  be  done  de 
nov9,  "  I  create  the  fruit  of  the  lips  peace,  peace."  What- 
soever is  to  be  produced  out  of  a  forc^ing  state  of  non- 
entity, this  must  be  still  creation.  This  heart  was  become 
luiclcan ;  there  must  be  a  cleaimess  now  wrought  in  it  by 
creation.  "JCreBte  in  me  a  new  heart."  The  frame  of 
my  spirit  was  all  wrong — "  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me."  saith  the  Psalmist.       i 

And  how  much  of  friendliness  is  there  in^  this.  The 
backslidden,  wandering  soul  hath,  in  its  departure  from 


God,  pm  all  out  of  joint  and  tnme ;  tTtrr  thing  is  amiss. 
The  heart  was  inwrapl  in  darkness,  ana  he  enlightens, 
and  with  his  beams  penetrates  that  darkness.  It  was 
dead,  and  he  quickens  it  It  was  mwn  a  vague  heart, 
and  be  makes  it  serious.  A  hard  heart,  and  he  molifies 
it,  softens  it  asain,  makes  it  tender.  The  conscience  was 
stupified,  but  he  awakens  it  to  the  work  and  business  of 
its  office.  Love  was  grown  cold,  he  makes  the  Are  glow 
again.  Desires  faint  and  languid,  they  become  now 
stronff  and  vi^^rous.  The  soul  was  grown  terrene  and 
worldly,  thinking  to  conmensate  and  make  up  to  itself  out 
of  this  world  what  it  had  lost  in  Gk)d,  and  In  his  commu- 
nion, and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  Christ,  and  «o  was  fallen 
into  a  friendly  treaty  with  God*s  enemy.  "  Ejiow  ye  not 
that  the  friendship  of  this  world  is  enmity  ivith  God?" 
He  opportunely  breaks  this  league,  renders  this  world 
again  a  contemptible  thing,  brings  the  poor  soul  to  over- 
come it  "Whatsoever  is  bom  of  God  overcometh  the 
world,"  gets  it  under  his  feet,  triumphs  over  it ;  so  that 
the  soul  IS  enabled  to  say,  What  a  vile,  despicable  thing 
is  all  this  world,  to  become  (as  it  were)  the  competitor  and 
rival  of  the  gr«a  God,  for  an  opposite  and  a  ruling  inte- 
rest in  my  heart  and  soul  \ 

This  is  wonderfril  kindness,  to  recompose  the  fhune  of 
t)ie  soul  when  all  is  out  of  course.  He  finds  the  poor 
<5veature  woimded,  and  he  heals  the  wound ;  doth  the  part 
of  the  good  Samaritan,  pours  in  wine  and  oil ;  when  the 
wretched -creature  was  fallen  among  thieves,  got  into  bad 
company,  and  there  wounded  and  broken,  maimed,  and 
made  miserably  decrepid,  he  heals  all.  If  you  turn  I  will 
heal  your-baclralid^gS'  '^  Heal  my  souT  that  hath  sinned 
against  thee,"  saith  the  Psalmist,  I^lm  xli.  4.  I  am  sen- 
si  ole  of  wounds,  brui^,  and  broken  bones;  heal  my  soul. 
Elzp^ience  makes  sn^h  say  a^  they  come, "  Let  us  return 
unto  the  Lord ;  fot  he  hath  torn,  and  he  will  heal  us ;  he 
hath  smitten,  and  he  will  bind  us  up,"  Hosea  vi.  1.  This 
is stillgreat friendliness.    And. 

8.  When  it  is  most  seasonable,  he  restores  them  peace 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  "the  joy  of  his  salvation," 
which  the  Psafamst  supplicates  'for  in  that  penitential 
Psidmli.    And. 

9.  He  helps  them  in  conflicts  all  along.  Their  life  is  to 
be  a  continual  conflict  This  is  friendly  to  stand  by  them 
when  they  are  in  conflicts  with  flesh  and  l^ood,  and  con- 
flicts #ith  principalities  and  powers.  "  Satan  hath  desired 
to  have  you,"  saith  our  Saviour,  speaking  directly  to  Pe» 
ter,  but  in  the  plural  number.  Luke  zxii.  31.  "  but  I  have 
prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not."  He  would  have 
you ;  Satan  hath  a  mina  to  you,  he  covets  you ;  but  I  have 
prayed.  God  hiUh  put  these  believing  ones  out  of  doubt 
concerning  his  kina  propensions  towards  them  in  refe- 
rence to  iSis  case  of  ^eir  being  tempted,  by  this,  that  he 
hath  set  over  them  "  a  mercifuiand  faithful  Hign  Priest, 
who  himself  having  suffered,  being  tempted,  is  able  to 
succour  them  that  are  tempted,"  Heb.  ii.  17, 18.  andch. 
iv.  15, 16.    And  in  the  last  place, 

to,'  This  friendliness  appears  on  God's  part  in  introdu- 
cing them  at  last  into  the  neavenly  society,  who  are  all  to 
be  associated  with  himself  and  his  CUrist  for  ever.  He 
enables  them  to  overcome,  and  they  Aeamust  sit  down  with 
him  upon  his  throne. "  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part 
in  the  first  resurrection ;  on  such  the  second  death  hath 
no  power,  but  they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ, 
ana  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand  years,"  Rev.  xx.  6. 
This  is  great  friendliness  indeed,  th^t  can  never  besatis* 
lied,  but  with  eternal  converse,  to  be  everlastingly  of  the 
same  society.  Then  those  that  were  of  Abraham's  faith, 
with  those  other  great  worthies  that  we  find  mentioned  to- 
gether often,  and  particularly  in  Hebrews  zi  are  all  now 

"    ob,  in 
to  be 


particularly  in  Hebrews  zi  are  all  no 

„ >wn  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  i 

the  kin^^dom  of  God,  where  all  these  friends  are  to  I 
entertamed  together  in  one  society.  This  is  an  agreed 
thin^,  and  the  Known  and  declarea  pleasure  of  Goa  and 
Chnst ;  a  matter  concerted  between liim  and  his  Son."  I 
will  that  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where 
I  am  in  glory."  ,  And  he  tells  us  elsewhere,  he  is  always 
heard;  ergo,  the  matter  is  agreed  between  him  and  his 
Father.  So  that  this  faith,  upon  which  persons  are  count- 
ed or  called  (as  Abraham  was)  the  friends  of  God,  who  do 
believe  as  he  did,  doUi  not  only  now  justify,  bat  finally 


gathered  to  sit  down  ^ 
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save.  And  that  indeed  ongiit  to  compose  our  minds,  and 
lessen  the  wonder  with  us.  when  we  find  that  God  is  so 
frequently  gathering  and  drawing  up,  one  after  another, 
out  of  this  world  of  ours,  divers  from  among  ourselves, 
gone  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  into  Abraham's  bo- 
som, being  believers  with  Abraham's  faith,  and  now  got 
into  possession  of  the  same  blessedness  that  he  hath  been 
so  lon^  possessed  of.  Let  us  all  wait :  God  will  gather  us 
np  all  in  time.  For  those  who  have  lived  by  this  |aith,  they 
are  all  designed  to  one  and  the  same  state.  They  must  be 
for  ever  together  with  the  Lord;  and  ergo,  we  ought  to 
comfort  our  own  hearts,  and  to  comfort  one  anoUier,  (as 
the  apostle  concludes,  1  Thess.  iv.)  with  these  words; 
"  Then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  cansht  up 
together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  m  the 
air :  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord." 


SBKMON  XXXTtr* 

James  11.  93. 

And  the  iorifitmn  i^dsJuyUled,  ^ 

Now  we  have  spoken  of  the  former  part  of  God's  friend- 
liness towards  believers ;  and  in  reference  therf  to  we  have 
considered  this  friendship  objectively  and  passively.  Abrar 
hiam  was  called  the  friend  of  God ;  that  is,  one  towards 
whom  God  did  express  a  ffreaf~deal  of  friendship.  We 
are  now  to  consider  this  iriendship  subjectively  on  our 
part,  as  that  whereof  we  are  the  subjects,  if  we  be  be- 
lievers ;  and  to  consider  what  i^pearances  there  are  in  the 
exercise  of  such  a  faith  of  a  friendly  mind  towards  God. 

What  hath  formerly  been  notea  to  jron,  muijt  still  b|e 
remembered,  that  there  can  be  no  true  friendship  between 
God  and  man,  but  with  the  reservation  of  the  order  of 
superiority  and  inferiority  between  him  and  us }  for  such 
friendship  as  shall  be  inconsistent  with  that,  we  must  still 
reserve  this  always  in  our  thoughts,  .that  he  is  infinitely 
above  us;,  and  we  are  upon  all  accounts  most- inconsider- 
able, mean,  and  Httle,  (next, to  nothing,)  in  comparison  of 
him;  that  ne  is  a  friend  to  us^  as  he  is  all-sum6ient^  in- 
finitely frdl.  and  self<»mmunicative>  but  that  our  friend- 
ship towards  him  is  such  as  belongs  to  indigent,,  craving, 
necessitous,  empty  creatures,  that  can  at  best  only  m 
brought  into  an  aptitude  to  receive  and  take  in  his  com- 
munications. And  indeed  that  faith  is  the  recqftive  prin- 
ciple upon  which  Abraham  was  said  to  be  accounted 
righteous. 

This  must  be  alwajrs  remembered)  'and  being  so,  then  I 
say  such  friendliness  towards  God  as  can  consist  with  our 
state,  and  wilh  a  state  of  things  between  him.And  u^  doth 
eminently  appear  in  many  great  indications,  in  or  about 
the  exercise  of  that  fhith  towards  him,  upon  which  he  jus- 
tifies, and  is  finally  to  save. 

There  appears  to  be  much  of  a  friendly  mind  towards 
him  in  this  matter  upon  this  account,  that  the  worid  is  so 
generally  obdifred  and. set  against  God  by  infidelity;  so 
that  such  a  faith  in  him  is  a  very  singular  thing  m  the 
world.  ''  Who  hiith  believed  our  report  1  and  to  whomis 
the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  1"  as  the  complaint  is,  Isa. 
liii.  1.  when  the  design  was  to  five  a  ref^resentatioii  of  the 
Son  of  Gk)d  in  his  descent  into  this  wretched  world  of  oun(, 
and  that  low  and  mean  state,  of  humiliation  which  he  sub- 
mitted himself  to  here,  when  he  became  a  man  of  sqrrows 
and  acquainted  with  griefs.  Here  is  a  report  tp  be  made 
of  these  things  unto  the  world.  But  who  believes  our 
report  1  Where  shall  we  find  those  that  will  believe  or 
regard  it  1  We  speak  je  very  where  to  deaf  ears,  and  repre^ 
sent  these  matters  to  blind  eyes ;  hearts  obdured  and  shut 
up  in  unbelief.  But  where  any  eyes  and  ears  are  opened, 
hearts  made  attentive  and  flexible,  though  this  be  or  God's 
own  promising,  he  looks  upon  it  with  a  kind  eye.  Well, 
now  I  find  then  there  are  some  among  men  that  are  not  so 
under  the  power  of  a  vicious  prejudice,  but  they  can 
hear  and  receive  what  is  reported  and  revealed  to  them 


about  those  mat  and  glorioas  things  which  the  Gospel 
contains.  *' They  have  not  all  obeyed  the  Gk^pel,"  as  the 
apostle  speaks,  Rom.  x.  16.  referring  to  and  quoting  this 
passage,  Isa.  liii.  1.  "For  Esaias  saiih,  who  hath  believed 
our  report  1"  We  may  go  whither  we  will,  and  scarce 
can  find  any  one  who  oelieves  what  we  say.  thoug;h  wa 
speak  the  ^eatcst  and  most  fflorions  things,  things  of  the 
most  pressing  necessity  ana  highest  importance  to  ths 
persons  themselves  to  whom  we  speak,  if  there  be  here 
and  there  some  in  a  corrupt  and  degenerate  world  that 
will  give  ear  and  any  regard  to  what  is  spoken  from  hea* 
yen  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  about  the  great  concernments 
of  souls,  these  are  the  persons  that  have  found  favour  ia 
his  eyes;  he  looks  upon  them  with  a  kind  eye,  as  he  did 
upon  Koah  in  such  a  corrupt  state  of  things.  "  Thee  have 
I  found  righteous  before  me."  Therefore^  for  thee  I  am 
resolved  there  shall  t)e  an  ark  prepared,  that  thou  mayest 
be  so  far  subservient  to  that  desip  of  thiiieown.  preserva- 
tion, as  to  be  employed  in  prepanngthat  ark.  And  whence 
came -it  that  he  did  so  1  it  is  referred  to  his  faith.  '*  By 
faith  he  being  warned  of  God.  and  moved  with  fear,  pre> 
pared  the  ark,  to  the  saying  or  his  house.''  Whereas  erso, 
It  is  said.  G^.  vii.  1.  '*  Thee  have  I  found  righteous  be- 
fbre  ine  m  thy  generation."  I  will  take  care  of  thee :  thou 
hast  borne  a  friendly  mind  towards  me.  and  I  will  do  the 
part  of.  a  friend  towards  thee.  I  say,  wherein  this  is  said, 
we  find  wherein  this  faith  stood.  Wherein  it  was  (t.  t. 
in  reference  to  the  productive  principle)  that  Noah  did 
come  tp  approve  himself  one  that  oore  a  jtst  mind  towards 
God.  it  is  referred  all  to  this  principle,  and  resolved  all 
into  this  as  the  productive  principle,  to  wit,  *'  that  Noah 
would  believe  God,"  wonld.take  the  word  of  God  when  no 
one  else  would ;  "  all  flesh  having  corrupted  their  ways;" 
for  it  is  said,  ''he  being  moved  with  fear,  and  warned  of 
God,  prepared  an  ark.''  There  was  the  same  previous 
ivaming  given  to  the  generality,  of  God's  inttetion  to  an- 
imadvert upon  the  wickecfaiess  of  the  world ;  and  Noah 
was  made  use  of  as  a  "  preacher  of  righteousness"  to  warn 
men  hereof,  to  give  them  premonition ;  but  noi>ody  regards 
it>ut  he  and  those  few  or  his  family  that  were  saved  with 
him.  This,  in  general,  God  looks  iukhx  as  a  piece  ol 
friendliness  towards' hiib,  when  any  (tnough  first  taught 
and  influenced  by  himself  )  do  single  and  sever  themselves 
out  from  an  infidel  world,  and  do  receive  the  repmt  he 
makes  from  heaven  of  the  ^reat  things  he  hath  designed, 
and  hath  put  into  a  method  m  order  to  the  recovering  and 
saving  oi  lost  souht. 

But  this  I  do  only  pre-Iay  as  a  general.  That  I  may 
more  distinctly  speak  to  this  matter^  I  shall  shoi^  yon  what 
friendliness  is  shown  towards  God  m  and  about  the  exer- 
ci^  of  this  faith}  the- faith  that  will  justify  and  save  in  soch 
things  as,  1.  Faith  doth  suppose,  S.'  Such-  things  as  it  in- 
dudes,  ai^d  3.  Such  things  as  It  infers  and  draws  after  it. 
Things  of  all  these  sorts  will  appear  to  have  in  them  great 
indications  of  a  friendly  mind  towards  God ;  aifd  such  as 
are  indeed  the  peculiarities  of  those  few  believers,  in  ooin- 
parisqn,  that  are  to  be/ound  among  men. 

I.  Such  things  as  tliis  fhith  doth  suppose.  And  when  I 
;ipeak  of  this  faith,  I  especially  9iean  that  very  unitive  act 
of  faith  by  which  the  soul  closeth  1vithX3od  in  Christ,  and 
so  whereupon  it  is  mediately  in  a  justified  estate,  and  en- 
titled to  a  final  and  eternal  salvation.  Speaking  of  that 
veJV  act  which  is  formally  unitive  betwixt  God  m  Christ 
and  the  soul,  there  are  several  other  acts  that  may  come 
under  the  general  notion  and  naine  of  fiuth,  that  are  among 
the  things  prespppqsed  unto  this  actj  and  so  are  to  be  spo- 
ken-to  under  the  head  of  things  supposed ;  but  I  shall  be- 
gin somewhat  Ipwer,  and  at  what  is  mof  e  remote,  as^ 

1.  The  soul's  listening  and  inquirinsf  after  God,  which 
this  believing  ini  God  must  needs  be  underwood  to  suppose, 
in  an  ordinair  course  at  least.  They  that  at  length  come 
to  believe  in  him  as  Abraham  did ;  they  must  be  supposed, 
however  inwardly  and  secretly  prompted  hereunto,  to  have 
made  some  inquiry  after  him  first.  The  most  contens 
themselves  to  be  as  without  God  in  the  world :  but  when 
he  hath  once  touched  a  mind  with  a  vital  touch,  it  begins 
then  to  rouse  and  stir  itself.  Why,  whati  Must  it  not 
have  been  some  infinitely  good  ana  absolutely  first  Beiiig 
that  hath  made  me  and  all  things  T    Why  have  I  lived  in 
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that  contented,  yolnntary  ignorance  of  him  so  longi  The 
most  are  habitually  "  alienated  from  the  life  of  Qod  through 
the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of 
their  heart,"  as  the  e^roression  is,  Eph.  iv.  18.— "They are 
willingly  ignorant  of  God,"  9  Pet.  iu.  5.—"  They  like  not 
to  retam  God  in  their  knowledge,"  Rpm.  i.  28.  n  pleaseth 
them  not,  it  is  not  grateAil  to  them;  "They  say  unto 
God,  Depart  from  us ;  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of 
thy  ways,"  Job  xxi.  14.  But  when  he  secretl;^  prompts  a 
soul  and  saith  to  it,  "  Seek  mr  face,"  there  is  mmiediaten^ 
an  answer  in  the  heart,—**  Tny  face.  Lord,  we  will  peek :" 
we  can  live  without!  Qod  in  the  world  no  longer ;  this  is  a 
wearisome,  gloomy  sort  of  life.  Why,  then,  the  soul  is 
awakened  to  inqmre,  when  it, saith.  (what  so  few  say.) 
**  Where  is  God  my  maker,  that  givetn  songs  in  the  night  1" 
Job  XXXV.  9.  -  Here  is  the  fint  appearance  of  a  ftiendly 
mind  towards  God,  when  the  soul  ^dws  impatient  of  dis- 
tance from  hiih,  unae^uaintance  with  him,  and  ignorance 
of  him.  The  most  can  go  from  day  to  day  .and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  God ;  they  can  open  their  eyes  in  the  morning, 
when  the  eyelids  of  the  miotnmg  open  upon  them,  and  never 
say.  Where  is  God  1— Walk  all  the  day  long,  and  never  con-« 
cem  themselves  with  him,  ios  if  they  were  a  sort  of  absolute 
be^igs,  and  that  this  wete  the  sense  of  iheit  hearts ;  **  We 
are  lords,  we  will  come  no  more  unto  th^e,"  as  in  Jeh 
ii.  31.  Full  of  themselves,  and  full  of  the  emptiness  and 
vanity  of  a  world  made  siibject  t6  vanity ;  and  so  there  is 
no  room  for  God,  and  they  have  no  business  with  him. 
Why,  when  this  habif  oal  aversion  so  far  wears  off)  and  is 
eounter-wTought,  as  that  the  soul  begins  to,  in<](uire  and 
look  out  and  think  with  itself,- How  ctoie  I  into  this  worl4 1 
and  how  came  there  to  be  such  a  world,  when  neither  I  nor, 
it  could  be  without  a'Maker;  nor  that  Maker  without  a  rul- 
ing power  over  all :  why  then,  **  where  is  G^d  my  Maker  V* 
he  giveth  to  all  life,  a^d  breath,  and  all  things,  that  they 
might  feel  and  find  him  out;  and  when  this  end  in  design- 
ing, and  making,  ai^d  sustaining  such  a  wot^ld,  and  such  an 
order  of  crea^tires  in  it,  is  so  fkr  advanced  and  comported 
with.  Now,  saith  God,  my  creature  begins  to  tonae  and  look 
after  me;  then,  he  reckons,  is  the  first  appearance  of  a 
friendly  mind  towards  him,  when  souls  grow  impatient 
and  say,  I  can 'live  without  God  no  longer.  I  pray  you 
cottsidjer  this ;  with  such  as  never  had  to  do  with  God,  and 
never  intend  to  have,  all  this  will  signify  nothing ;  but  with 
these  that  have  such  adesiffU.  and  would  fain/have  a  friend- 
ship established  betwixt  God  and  them,  these  things  will 
signify  much,  they  will  haVe  their  weighf ;  they  can  weigfi 
nothing  with  those  whom  (hey  do  not  concern.  But  who- 
soever can  apprehend  these  as  my  concernments,  they  are 
things  that  cpncem  me.  my  soul,  my  life,  my  we]fa]:e,  my 
eternal  hojpe ;  with  sucn,  what  1  say  will  be  considerable. 
And  wheresoever  theoe  hatl^  n6ver  jet  been  ,any  friendly 
concern  between  God  and  the  s6ul,  it  is  high  time  to  look 
after  it ;  and  if  ever  you  will  on  your  part,  it  must  begin  to 
express  and  show  itself  in  such  ajhing  as  this,  to  ^ish  that 
a  solicitude-be  awakened  in  you.  How  shall  I  do  to  find  out 
God,  that  he  should  have  siven- me  breath  and  being,  that 
I  should  continually  have  lived,  and  moved,,  and  had  my 
being  in  hiui;  and  yet  all  this' while  not  be  seeking  after 
him,  to  feel  ahd  find  hilh  out  1  this  is  the  greatest  enmity 
imaginable.  And  ergo,  to  have  a  contrary  frame  and  dis- 
position of^  spirit  beginning  to  express  itself,  must  be  some- 
what of  friendship. 

S.  There  is  a  certain  friendliness  towards  God  in  this  mat- 
ter, in  the  acknowledgment  and  entertainment  of  that  reve- 
lation that  he  hath  made  of  himself  in  hi&word  as  true  and 
divine,  upon  thoee  character^  and  concomitant  evidences 
of  the  divinity  thereof  appearing  and  manifestly  ofiTering 
themselves  to  view.  To  a  soul  that  hath  been  stirred  up 
to  inqure  and  bethink  itself,. How  shall  I  come  to  some 
knowledge  of  him  that  made  me  and  made  all  this  world. 
and  in  whom  alone  that  satisfying  goodness  is  to  be  found 
that  will  be  an  adequate  and  suitable  portion  and  rest  for 
my  soUl  1  When  any  are  awakened  thus  to  inquire  and 
2ook  about,  i|nd,  looking  about  them,  to  see  in  the  midst  of 
all  that  darkness  that  doth  spread  itself  over  all  this  world, 
a  collection  of  Divine  b'ghL|^  shining  forth  as  in  this  re- 
Telatioh  and  discovery  of  God  in  his  word— Oh,  how 
g^ajteful  18  the  first  appearance  thereof  I— when  the  «Iim- 
merings  and  glbipees  do  shine  in  this  discovery,  this  re- 


velation of  God,  how  mtelhl  is  it,  wheresoever  there  is  a 
friendly  mind  towar£  God.  And  if  now  hereupon  the 
soul  doth  receive  the  testimony  that  is  contained  in  this 
word,  in  this  Scripture-revelauon,  this  God  esteems  friend- 

Sr.  The  generaliur  of  men  do  not  receive  it;  thisistheircon- 
emhation,  that  "  light  is  come  into  the  world,  Tthat  light 
which  shines  in  the  Gospel  discovery,]  but  men  love  dark- 
ne^"  more.  If  any  do  love  the  light  more  than  that  dark- 
ness,  though  it  be  from  God,  i^  is  nevertheless  kindly  ac- 
cepted, and  taken  by  him  as  an  indication  of  friendlmess 
towards  him.  Ana  we  ^  to  consider  to'  this  purpose, 
thaet  however  there  be  justice  in  this  towards  God,  there  is 
nothing  the  less  of  friendliness ;  for  that  wheresoever , there 
is  Justice  towards  men,  the  afts  and  exercises  thereof  sig- 
nifying nothing  if  they  do  not  proceed  from  love ;  for  love 
comprehends  all  that  duty  that  men  own  towards  one  an- 
other, and  it  is  **  the  fVdfilling  of  the  law,"  If  I  do  a  just 
act  towards  a  man,  and  do  it  not  f^om  a  spirit  of  love,  there 
is  but  a  mere  carcass  of  that  which  is  really  and  truly  a 
duty,  the  life  and  soil  thereof  are  wanting.  It  is  love  that 
fUiils  the  law  in  the  whole  extent  of  it ;  love  to  God  ftil- 
fils  all  the  precepts  that  enjoin  my  duty  towards  him ;  and 
love  to  man,  all  the  duti^  I  owe  to  man.  And  erjgo,  do 
not  think  that  is  no  friendship  towards  GkNi  to  receive  the 
diseovery  he  hath  made  of  himself  in  his  word  as  fVom  him, 
becaase  it  is  right,  or  because  it  is  but  justice  towards  God ; 
for  it  must  be  a  spirit  of  love  that  must  animate  all  the 
duty  I  do,  whether  towards  God  or  towards  men ;  else  it 
is  all  worth  nothing.  As  there  is  mali^ity  and  malice  in 
infidelity,  so  there  is  love  a^d  kindness  in  faith ;  in  the  as- 
senting act  of  faith  I  mean ;  forthe  unitive  act  (you  have 
been  told)  I  am  to  speak  to  afterwards;  and  what  I  am 
now  speaking  to  I  put  in  under  a  distinct  head  of  things 
pre^ppOsed  unto  tnat.  ,  But  let  it  be  considered  that  the 
main  thing  that  doth  keep  off  souls  troxp.  God  in  infidelity, 
(comprised  even  in  the  nature  of  infidelity,)  is  the  enmity 
that  It  carries  in  it.  How^observable  is -the  exprc^ion  in 
John  V.  verses  49  and  43,  cotnpared  together ;  **  But  I 
ki^ow  you,  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you.  I  am 
come  m  my  Father's  name,  and  ye  receive  me  not :  if  an- 
other shall  cbn^e  in  his  own  nam^,  him  ye  will  receive." 
"Vyhat  is  the  reason  of  this  partial  disinclifitition  to  receive 
that  testimony  of  God,  when  there  is  lio  such  aversion  ap- 
pearing tO' receive  and  rely  upop  the  human  testimony  of 
such  at  least  as  are  not  known  to  have  forfeited  the  credit 
of  their  word  1  What  is  the  reason  1  Why,  that  the  love  of 
God  hath  no  place  in  qmch  hearts.  They  do  nM  bear  a 
Driendly  mind  towards  .God;  ergo,  they  can  believe  one 
another,  but  ^ill  not  believe  him ;  they  have  so  much  kind- 
ness for  one  another,  that  they  will  take  one  another's 
word ;  but  they  have  so  little  kmdnes^  for  God,  that  they 
will  not  take  his  t^ord.  A  xfiost  horrid  case ;  but  yet  a 
plain  one.  So  it  most  manifestly  is—**  Ye  will  not  b^ilieve 
my  word,  because  the  love  of  God  is  not  in  you.'*  Ergo, 
it  i^  a  sure  indication  of  a  friendly  mind  towards  God, 
when  there  isan'y  aptitude  to  entertain  that  revelation  he 
hathmade  at  hidiseif  and  his  word,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  characters  of  divinity  that  do  appear  upon  it,  rejoicing 
to  behold  any.beai^  of  heavenly  lidit  shot  down  into  the 
midst  of  thaf^orrid  darkness  which liathspread  itself  over 
this  World.    But  again. 

31  There  is  y^ta  further  and  more  particular  appearance 
of  such  friendliness  towards  ^God.  whenMsreconcileable- 
ness  to  man  declared  in  this  revelation  of^  his,  is  received 
as  a  ti^ie  discovery  of  him.  When  the  souls  of  men  come 
to  entertaih^  such  notices  concerning  him,  that  thoogh  he  is 
ofiTended  (and  most  justly)  against  a  sinful  world,  he  is  yet 
willing  to  be  reconciled  to  sinners,  bears  a  placable  mind 
towards  them.  This  is  that  which  the  most  will  not  be- 
lieve. There  is  such  i|l  will  towards  God,  as  seals  up  the 
hearts  of  men  in  obduration,  and  ergo,  this  discovery  will 
not  enter.  It  is  9ne  thing  to  have  a  notion  of  it  in  the 
mind,  and  another  thing  that  it  have  its  seat  and  plaf*e 
with  efiect  and  power  in  the  heart ;  (for  astherewill  beoccar 
sion  more  fully  toi  discourse  hereafter)  there's  the  principal 
seat  of  that  faith  upon  which  God  accounts  men  righteous 
and  doth  finally  save  them.  There  its  principal  seat  is  to 
be  sought  and  found.  Therefore,  when  we  teU  men  tnm 
the  word  of  God,  and  out  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  that  God 
is  willing  to  be  reoooelled  to  sinners,  they  can  give  ofrlha 
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liearing,  and  zirt  a  ftint  aaaent;  this  notion  is  received 
into  the  mind  (as  a  great  many  others  are  that  belong 
both  to  the  natural  and  prenatoral  parts  of  religion)  with- 
out distilling  any  inflaence  opon  the  heart  and  will.  But 
if  this  discovery  of  God,  that  he  is  reconcileable  unto 
sinners,  once  come  to  touch  the  heart,  the  reception  and 
entertainment  that  is  given  it  there,  speaks  the  g[reatest 
friendliness  towards  God.  It  is  with  the  heart  that  this  must 
be  believed,  and  the  believing  heart  is  in  this  point  a  friendly 
heart  towards  Qod, '  It  is  because  this  belief  doth  not 
obtain  and  take  place  there,  that  God  hath  so  many 
irreconcileable  enemies.  They  Will  not  believe  him  recon- 
cileable, and  ergo,  they  will  not  be  reconciled  themselves. 
There  is  a  consciousness,  a  guiltiness,  which  is  seated  in 
the  natural  .conscience,  that  poisons  tne  soul  with  enmity 
against  God.  Such  a  thing  as  was  found  in  the  spirit 
of  Cain ;  "  My  sin  is  greater  than  can  be  forgiven."  And 
what  was  the  product  of  that  flat  aversion  from  God  1— 
self-banishment.  Let  me  get  to  the  utmost  distance  from 
him  that  t  can.  and  keep  at  the  utmost  distance  ;~I  have 
offended  him,  tnere  is  a  nemesis,  a  doom,  a  judgment  that 
hangs  over  my  c^uilty  head,  and  he  will  not  be  reconciled. 
Thou  saidst.  There  is  no  nope,  Jer.  ii.  37.  What  then  1 
I  have  loved  stransers,  and  aner  them  I  will  go*  Because 
men  do  despair  of  God's  being  reconciled  to  them,  ergo, 
are  they  livmg  a  perpetual  warfare  and  wilful  Wandering. 
I  have  loved  strangers,  and  af^r  them  I  will  ^.  There 
is  no  hope  in  God  that  ne  will  evelt  be  reconciled  to  such 
a  wretch  as  I.  But  if  reconcileableness. towards  sinnersHbe 
entertained,  then  that  soul  can  be  persuaded  of  it,th4t  his 
word  doth  in  this  respect  represent  hinn  truly.  This  is 
from  the  friendliness  of  hiS  heart,  that  hopeth  all  things^ 
believeth  all  things,  a^d  thinketh  no  evil. 

As  it  is  with  love  towards  men,  it  dothnot  allow  us  to 
entertain  suspicions  and  surmises  concerning  them  that 
love  us.  It  will  not  allow  us  to  think  tbem  false,  per- 
fidious, treacherous,  hypocritical.  So  much  less  will  this 
love  to  God  allow  us  to  think  so  of  him,  that  when  he 
publishes  his  reeoncileableness  to  Sinners  unto  the  sons  of. 
men,  so  expressly  in,  a  Gospel  sent  into  the  world  for  that 
yerv  purpose,  if  there  be  a  fHendly  mind  towards  God,  it 
will  never  allow  a  man  to  think  he  will  but  deceive  in  all 
this ;  all  these  are  but  false  colours,  they  are  but  deceptive 
disguises  that  he  hath  put  upon  himself  to  make  hiipself 
look  speciously,  and  be  well  thought  of  in  that  world,  that 
he  hath  even  now  forsaken  and  left.  A  friendly  inind  to- 
wards God  bianisheth  all  such  thoughts  as  bl^hemies  of 
the  Divine  goodness,  and  can  allow  th6m  to  Have  no  place. 
And  ergo,  whereas  his  Gospel  proclainis  "  glory  to  him  in 
the  highest,  peace  on  earthy  and  good-will  towards  men ;" 
a  friendl3r  di^K)sition  towards  him  shows  itself  in  the  joy- 
ful reception  of  this  revelati<^n  of  him,  as  most  certamly 
and  infallibly  true. 

4.  And  this  friendliness  towards  Gtod  further  appears,  in 
the  soul's  deserting  and  comiAg  off  from  this  world,  upon 
that  discovery  that  God  hath  made  of  himself.  As  there 
is.  nothing  cair  draw  off  a  soul  from  a  suitable  good  unto 
the  sensiuve  nature  that  now  prevails  in  the  staXe  of  apos- 
tacy,  and  is  growing  in  degenerate  natures,  nothing  can 
draw  it  off  from  an  adherence  and  addictedness  to  snc^  a 
world,  the  sensible  objects  whereqf  ar6  j^ateful  and  suit- 
able to  a  soul  lost  in  sense  and  buried  in  carnality,  but  the 
revelation  of  something  greater,  and  better,  and  more  suit- 
able. And  wheresoever  there  is  faiith  in  God.  beginning 
to  obtain  and  take  place,  by  what  degrees  it  ^dth  take  place 
in  the  soul  the  world  loses  its.  places  these  two  being  di- 
rectly opposite  to  one  another,  standing  as  rivals  and  com- 
petitors, uod  and  this  world.  Therefore  by  what  degrees 
soever  the  soul  approacheth  God;  it  draws  off  from  the 
world.  And  whereas  the  friendship  of  this  world  is  enmity 
to  God,  by  how  much  the  more  the  soul  inclineth  to  a  state 
of  friendship  with  God,  so  much  the  more  it  is  enmity 
with  this  world,  as  God's  rival  and-  competitor  for  the  heart 
and  soul.  Under  that  notion  it  (ianhot  endure  it,  but 
abhors  from  it  This  friendship  with  God,  which  faith 
doth  so  directly  tend  to,  and  consist  in,  in  so  great  part, 
must  infer  a  continued  and  habitual  enmi^r  against  this 
world,  not  abstractly  considered  in  itself;  (for  every 
thing  that  God  made  is  good;)  but  as  it  is  now  become  an 
idol  of  jealousy  set  up  in  qppositioa  to  God,  that  doth,  as 


it  were,  appear  as  a  substitoted  deity  pot  in  God's  room. 
The  world  and  that  carnality  appear  together,  which  enter- 
tains it  and  embraces  it.  They  do  share  deity  between 
them,  which  belougs  only  to  Qoi.  Men  fall  into  a  league 
with  this  world  for  themselves,  to  gratify  themselves,  and 
their  own  canial  inclination  out  of  it.  But  so  the  world 
and  selt;  complicated  and  being  in  a  combination,  they  en- 
gross the  dei^  to  themselves,  which  was  due  to  the  Most 
High.  And  under  this  notion,  that  when  the  soul  begins 
to  fall  in  with  God,  it  falls  out  with  the  world;  and  erso, 
it  is  ezpressly  said  in  that  fore-mentioned  place,  that  the 
friendship  or  the  world  ia  enmity  against  God.  And  so 
friendship  with  God  must  consequently  be,  under  that 
noti(m,  enmity  against  the  world.  But  this  is  great  friend- 
liness too,  towards  God,  when  the  soul  retires  and  recedes 
from  all  that  was  dear  ind  delightful  to  it  before  on  thiy 
account.  Now  it  finds  him  placable,  reconcUeable.  willing 
to  be^at  peace;  I  may  come  back  to  my  God  again, 
he  invites  me,  he  recalls  me.  What  have  I  any  more  to 
dowith  idols  1  What  is  that  base  corruptible  world  now 
to  mel  It  abandons  all  that  it  loved,  all  that  it  took 
pleasure  in,  upon  his  account,  and  for  his  sake.  '^  We 
have  forsaken  all,  and  followed  thee,"  ^d  Feter  in  the 
name  of  the  other  disciples,  Matt,  ziz.  37.)  "  what  shall 
we  have  therefore  7'  It  is  not  to  be  thought  he  could 
suppose  that  the  forsaking  their  Uttle  all  could  deserve  any 
thmg,  if  it  were  a  thousand  times  niore  than  it  was.  But 
yet  from  the  Divine  goodness  apprehended,  it  raiseth  ex- 
pectation.  Surely  there ,  is  something  to  be  got,  though  we 
have  little  to  lo^.  And  if  we  had  all  the  world  in  our 
power,  and  were  to  abandon  and  throw  it  away,  it  were  a 
contemptible,  despicable  nothing,  in  comparison  of  what 
we  expect  to  find  in  him.  But  yet  there  is  an  expectation 
raised  from  the  iinmense  goodness  and  benignity  of  God, 
that  he  ^ill. never  permit  any  to  abandon  former  enjoy- 
ments  to  their  loss.  It  is  a  thing  that  in  itself  deserves 
nothing ;  but  that  doth,  as  it  were,  carry  in  itself  a  promise 
of  much  of  all  that  can  be  expected  and  thought  of,  inas- 
niuch  as  it  hath  in  it  a  friendly  mind  towards  God,  which 
having  to  'do  with  a  being  of-  infinite  goodness,  can  never 
be  wiuiout  acceptance,  or  without  its  reward.  Nay,  by 
how  much  the  more  we  do  despise  our  all  of  this  world 
upon  this  account,  (and  ergo,  must  apprehend  oor  doing 
so,  to  have  So  much  the  less  of  merit  in  ^  because  the 
things  we  leave  and  forsake  we  judge  at  the  aame  time  to 
be  worth  nothing.)  yet  so  much  the  more  is  there  of  a 
friendly  mind  in  it  towards  God ;  for  he  is  so  much  the 
higher  in  our  estimation  and  affecticxi,  by  how  much  the 
more  any  thing  that  is  opposite  is  lowered  and  depressed 
there.    But  then, 

5.  The  reception  of  that  partici^  testimony  that  God 
hath  given  us  m  his  Gospel 'concerning  his  Son,  that  hath 
peculiarly  much  of  a  friendly,  mind  towards  God.  That 
we  entertain  the  discovery  which  he  makes  to  us  of  his 
Christ,  the  immediate  object  of  that  unitive  aict  of  faith 
whichcomes  next  to  be  spoken  to.  But  this  must  be  pre- 
vious and  supposed  td  it;  v«.  that  we  receive  the  dis^ 
covery  that  God  hath  made  ^f  Christ.  This  is  my  Son,  in 
whom  1  am  well  pleased,  I  recommend  to  yon,  hear  him 
as  one  sent  forth  from  me.  The  voice  came  from  the  ex- 
cellent gloiy  giving  this  testimony  concerning  the  Son  of 
God.  Now  as  the  rest  of  the  world  who  have  this  reve- 
lation, but  believe  it  not,  do  by  their  unbelief  make  God  a 
liar,  they  that  do  believe  this  testimony  set  to  their  seal 
that  God  is  true :  this  he  takes  as  an  expression  of  friend- 
liaess  towards  him.  The  rest  of  the  world  they  are  in  a 
conspiracy,  a  confederacy  to  make  hikn  thought  a  liar,  that 
he  treats  them  with  deceiL'  I'his  notion^f  him  men  do  so 
propagate  as  that  it  insinuates  into  their  hearts,  though  in 
their  minds  .they  have  no  fortnal  notion  of  it ;  they  cany 
it  towards  him,  as- if  they  took  him  to  be  a  deceiver,  an 
impostor,  dne  that  intended  to  ddnde  them  bv  that  repre- 
sentation, and  by  that  scheme  ^d  model  of  things  ^-hich 
he  lays  b^fdk'e  them  in  the  Gospel  of  ^is  Son.  But  they 
that  receive  this  testimony,  do  now  give  an  open  pJxx>f  be- 
fore all  the  world  of  the  regard  and  reverence  which  th^ 
have  to  that  recommandation  Uiat  God.  hath  given  of  his 
Son  to  the  children  of  men.  hook  to  these  expressions, 
John  iii.  33.  "  He  that  hath  received  this  testimony  hath 
set  to  lus  seal  that  God  is  true ;"  (where  he  is  ^leaking  of 
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the  (estimony  given  in  the  Gospel  concerning  Christ])  and 
that  other,  1  John  ▼.  10.  "  He  that  believeth  not  the  Son  of 
God,  hath  the  witness  in  himself  ^  he  that  beliei^eth  not 
God,  hath  made  him  a  liar ;  because  he  belieyeth-  not  the 
record  that  God  gave  of  his  Son,"'  "And  this  is  the  record, 
that  Gkxi  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his 
Son,  (as  the  next  verses  tell  us,)  He  tfiat  hath  the  Son  hath 
life :  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God,  hath  not  life." 
So  tnat  he  stands  forth  as  a  visible  example  and  witness  for 
God  ag;ainst  the  infidelity  of  a  wicked  worMj  that  will  not 
entertain  this  discovery  which  carries  such  bright  lustre  and 
glory  with  it,  madeiinto  men  conoerninjg  his  Son,  and  his 
design  of  saving  sinners  by  him.  This  is  friendly  towards 
him,  to  ^ve  him  the  ^lory  of  his  truth ;  and  it  will  be  mat- 
ter oftnumph  and  glorying  at  the  great  day,  (as  in  S  Thess. 
i.  10.)  -''Wlien  our  Lord  Jesus  Chri^  shall  appear  with 
his  holy  angels,  he  shall  be  admired  in  his  saints^  and  glo-, 
rified  in  all  them  that  believe,  because  our  testimony 'was 
received  in  that  day."  Upon  this  account  will  he  appear 
glorified  in  the  eyes  of  men,  when  he  hath  such  a  remnant 
to  produce  and  show  before  the  world.  Here  are  these 
that  would  believe  me  when  the  generality  of  men  would 
not.  These  are.  they  with  Whom  my  truth  was  a  Sacred 
and  adorable  thing,  when  it  was  turned  into  a  lie  .by  the 
wicked,  infidel  world.  Here  is  a  peculiar  friendliness  to- 
wards God  in  this  remnant,^  ^hen  the  minds  of  men/  are 
generally  so  disafieeted  towards  him  by  that  infidelity  which 
carries  dislike  and  enmity  in  the  venr  nature  of  it. 

And  this  leads  to  the  unitive  act  of  faith  itself,  wherein 
we  shall  show  there  is,inuch  of  friendliness  towards  God 
and  his  Ohiist  essentially  included. 


SERMON  XXXPy.* 


Jam^iiSS.^ 
And  tke  up^ptw  vhu  fidfilUd,  ^ 

Wb  have  showed  what  this  faith  doth  rappose.  Now 
we  come,  in  the  second  place,  to  show  wnat  it  doth  im- 
port And  i^\s  we  shaU  let  you  see  by  shdwinf  vbu,  1. 
What  this  faith  doth  more  essentially  include  and  denote ; 
and  then  also,  2.  What  things  it  doth  connate,  that  do  go 
along  with  it,  and  which  moM  come  intoco^deration,  tis 
ordinarily  this  faith  is  to  be  expressed  Gkxl-ward;  and  so 
will  greatly  heighten  this  friendship  towards  God,  and 
represent  it  so  much  the  inore  a  generous  and.  a  glorious 
thiiig. 

L  Consider  as  to  the  import  of  this  faith  what  it  more 
essentially  includes  and  carries  in  it.    As, 

1.  Such  an  assent  to  the  Gospel  as  draws  the  heart  along 
with  it.  That  faith  upon  whicn  God  doth  justify  and.save, 
is  not  a  dead,  inanimate  thing.  "  It  is  with  the  heart 
man  believeth  unto  righteousness,"  Hbm.  x.  10.  .  Such  a 
liuth  as  doth  not  carry  the  heart  along  with  it  signifies  no- 
thing, doth  nothing  any  more  (as  the  apostle  speaks  in  the 
close  of  this  chapter)  **  than  a  carcass  would  do  without 
the  sotU."  And  this  matter,  if  it  were  well  considered, 
woald  easily  reconcile  these  two  mBX  apostles,  which  do 
both  of  them  discourse  so  distinctly  and -designedly  about 
Abraham's  faith  as  the  precedent  to  the  whole  community 
of  believers  in  reference  to  ihe  matter  of  justification.  It 
was  fitr  froin  the  thoughts  of  this  apostle  (as  is  most  evi- 
dent) to  think  that  faith,  be  it  never  so  lively,  so  active  and 
operative,  could  signify  any  thing  to  procure  acceptance,  or 
cause  God  to  look  upon  a  beuever  with  so  much  the 
more  favourable  and  propitious  an  eye.  If  it  be  never  so 
xnnch  a  living  thing, ,  it  si^ifies  notnitLg^  as  to  obtaining 
divizie  acceptance.  Nor  did  it  ever  come  into  the  mind  of 
the  other  apostle,  to  suppose  than  an  unactive,  dead  faith, 
would  serve  the  turn  to  bespeak  a  man  accepted  with  GkKL 
It  is  very  plain  this  one  thing  agrees  with  them  both.  And 
it  is  the  apostle  Paul's  expression,  mentioned  to  you  before, 
"  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness."  Not 
tkat  when  he  believes  unto  righteousness,  his  fidth  procures 
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thai  righteooBness  to  be  reckoned  to  hiin,  or  that  is  anv 
cause  of  it.  But  God  will  never  clothe  tiny  such  one  with . 
righteousness,  whom  he  doth  not  also  inspire  with  a  spirit 
of  faith,  withia  vital  &ith,  with  a  faith  full  of  vital  power, 
that  accompanies  it  and  goes  along  with  it.  Both  being 
fh>m  the  same  fountain  of  grace,  in  two  distinct  streams, 
the  ooHation  of  rifffiteonsness,  and  the  communication  of 
faith.  And  these  do  not  cause  one  another ;  but  the  grace 
of  God  in  Christ  <^iiseth  both.  As  when  two  streami  go 
from  one, fountain,  one  stream  doth  not  cause' the  f.ther 
stream,  but  the  fountain  causeth  both. 

And  it  is  very  observable  to  this  purpose,-  how  jomt  a 
testimony  these;  apostles  bear  to  one  and  the  same  thing, 
in  that  (Acts  xv.  9.)  "  God  put  no  diiference  between 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  purifying  their  hearty  by  faith."  He  ac^ 
cepts  a  law  as' well  as  a  G^tUe,  and  a  Gentile  as  well  as 
a  Jew,  without  difierence  i  makes  no^ifierence,  purifying 
their  hearts  by  faith.  If  tn^  have  such  an  operative  faith 
as  shall  be  accompanied  and  foUowed  with  neart  purity, 
there  shall  be  no  difierence  that  one  was  a  Jew  and  the 
other  was  a  Gkntile.  And  it  is  to  be  considered  to  the 
present  purpose,  that  both  these  apostles  were  in  this  synod 
at  the  same  time ;  and  |here  was  nothing  but  the  fullest 
consent  among  the  holy  members;  all  mspi^ed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  that  astembly  at  that  time.  Tne^,  indeed, 
were  Peter's  words  -,  bat  you  find  James  speaking  after- 
wards. And  Paul  was  sent  from  Antioch  thither.  But 
what  was  agreed  there,  seemed  meet  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  to  them,  as  the  matter  is  concluded  and  shut  up.  No 
difi*erence  wa3  put  between  one  and  the  other, «  Jew  and 
aGratile,  faith  purifying  their  hearts.  .  If  they  did  a^ee 
ia  that,  they  could  differ  in  nothifig  cohsiiderable  besides. 
And  Grod  will-  make  no  difierence,  purifying  their  hearts 
by  faith  j  that  must  make  aiid  argue  this  ^uth  to  be  a  mov- 
ing^ active. thing  in  them.  Stagnant  waters  are  dead; 
springing  waters  are  wont  to  be  called  living— o^iue  uUieik 
Us,  It  is  such  a  fiuth  tl\at  carries  an  agitation  with  it  in  t 
man's  soul.  So  thtft  whereas  it  is  a.  fountain  agitated  by 
that  faith,  it  will  be  a  self-purifying  fountain.  Fountains 
pnrii^  themselves— standi|ig  waters  do  not  se.  This  foun- 
tain It  hath  a  self-purifying  power  put  into  it ;  not  as  if  it 
hath  this  of  itself,  but  as  the  Divme  Spirit^  moving  the 
fountain  by  a  vital  principle  put  intoit,  pnrifies  it:  and 
this  .wa6  tne. ^agreed  concurrent. sense  or  these  j^ly  in- 
spired men  met  at  Jerusalem  at  this  time.  A  mighty  tes- 
timony it  was  against  that  dead,  spiritless  faith^  in  which  a 
great  many  place  all  their  <^nfidence  for  eternity  and  ano- 
ler  world.  I  am  a  believer,  ahd,' ergo,  I  am  safe,  I  am 
well.  What  a  believer  are  you1  Wikat  doth  your  faith 
dol  Doth  it  move  your  heart  1  Doth  it  ca^ry  your  soul 
with  it  Y  Is  there  a  spirit  or  power  of  faith  working  in 
your  faith  1  Doth  it  operate  1  Doth  it  transform  1 1t  is  with 
the  heart  man  bdieveth  imto  righteousness.  But  when 
any  must  say,  My  faith  lets  taj  heart  lay  as  a  dead  thing 
stiU,  as  dead  as  a  stone ;  an  impure  thing  still,-T-as  impure 
as  a  heap  of  mud ;— is  this,  indeed,  the  faith  upon  wnich 
yon  will  venture  foe  eternity  1  A'faith  th^it  effects  nothing, 
n  mere  negative  faith ;  to  wit,  a  faith  .which  only  stands  m 
not  believing  the  contrary,  or  not  disbelieving  such  and 
such  things.  You  do  not  disbelieve  such  and  such  things. 
No  more  doth  a  brute  disbeUevc  thenr.  If  that  be  all  your 
fedth,  a  brute  may  have  as  gopd  a  faith  as  you  *,  that  is, 
that  you  do  not  believe  the  contrary,  or  you  do  not  believe 
such  and  such  thing  . 

But  then  you  are  to  consider  what  it  is  that  finith,  which 
avails  to  justification  and  salvation,  doth  believe ;  or  what 
it  is  the  belief  of,  as  well  as  what  sort  of  believing  it  is. 
That  i8„  that  representation  whi6h  (^  makes  of  himself 
in  Christ,  as  willing  to  become  our  God.  dee  how  he  did 
represent  himself  to  Abraham,  when  it  was  said,  that 
Aoraham  believed  God,  upon  which  he  was  counted 
righteous.  Why  he  tells  Abraham  he  would  make  him  a 
blessed  man,  make  him  a  blessing,  make  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  blessed  in  him.  He  tells  him  of  a  seed,  by  which 
seed  eminently  and. most  principally  the  apostle  tells  us, 
Gkl.  iii.  16.  was  meant  Chriist.  "  Not  to  seeds,  as  of  many, 
but  as  of  one,  ud  to  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ.'^  Christ,  as 
comprehending  the  whole  community  of  living  believers  in 
hipnself.   It  was  such  a  fhith,  ergo,  as  Abraham  had,  as  by 
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whieb  he  apprehended  God  m  ChrisL  and  was  thereupon 
drawn  into  covenant  wilh.  him.  "  I  will  establish  my 
covenant  with  thee."  And  that  covenant  the  apostle  to 
the  Galatians  also  tells  va,  was  the  covenant  or  God  in 
Christ,  which  was  butthen  confirmed  with  Abraham.  Not 
first  made ;  it  was  but  confirmed  when  it  was  made  with 
Abraham ;  so  as  that  the  law,  which  came  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  it,  could  not  disannul  it.  It  was  a  cove- 
nant not  to  be  dis^ulled,  being  a  covenant  of  God  in 
Christ,  and,  ex|[0,  must  be  understood  to  be  made  frojn 
Che  beginnipg,  from  the  first  apostacy.  But  with  Abraham 
it  was  confirmed.  It  was  the  representation  of  God  in 
Christ  that  was  the  object  of  this  faith.  And  this  faith  was 
a  thin^  full  of  life  and  spirit  and  power,  in  refisrence  to 
this  object.  God  in  Chrisc  Our  Saviour  himself  testifies 
that  Abraham  saw  his  day,  at  that  great  distance  of  time, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  sight.  "  He  saw  it,  and  was  glad.".  It 
is  such  a  fhith  of  this  discovery  of  God  in  Christ,  as  doth 
afiect  the  whole  soul,  and  mightilv  operate  to  the  centre  of 
the  heart  its^lfl  '^It  is  such  a  faitn  upon  which  God  justi- 
fies and  saves.  But  such  a  faith  cannot  but  carry  great 
friendliness  in  it,  when  it  carries  a  man's  heaVt  towards 
God ;  and  that  Tou  know  is  the  seat  of  friendship.  How, 
canst  thoU  say  Aou  loyest  me^  when  thv  heart  is  not  with 
me  1  When  the  heart  is  attracted  ana  drawn  to  God  in 
Christ,  her^  is  friendship.  It  is  carried  in  the  verv  essence 
of  this  fiiith.  It  is  faith  that  raiseth  d^ire  in  •  thie  heart. 
Oh,  that  I  mig^t  have  this  God  for  my  God  iii  Christ,  and 
come  into  m(%  inward  union  with  hmL.  It  is  a  faith  that 
raiseth  hope  in  the* soul ^  such  an  assent  to  the  truth  6f 
the  lej^resentation  upon  which  the  soul  doth  not  only  de- 
sire, "  Oh,  may  I  have  this  God  for  my  God  ;**  but  nope 
too  that  it  shall,  that  it  may.  As  no  doubt  there  were  such 
afiections  raised  in  Abraham's  heart  union  that  discoveir 
which  God  made  of  himself  to  him.  I  am  God,  all-suf- 
ficient, walk  before  me,  and  bt  thou  .perfect,  and  I  will 
establish  my  covenant  with  thee.  Sudi  a  treaty,  such  a 
transaction  as  this,  when  God  did  ihus  represfm  himself, 
and  the  representatidn  was  believed,  cocdd  not  but  raise 
such  affections  in  such  a  soi^.  Now  here  is  4he'  very 
heart  and  soul  of  friendship  ih  all  this.  All  this  meaks  a 
friendly  n^ind,  a  prepense  mind  toward  God  in  ^Christ. 
And, 

3.  Upon  such  a  vivid,  lively,  operative  assent,  there  en- 
sues (as  what  is  most  essential  to  thi^aith  too)  an  appro- 
priation of  God  in  Christ  for  ours,  ifhis  ia  the  ctmplexus 
fidei  by  which  it  doth  embrace  its  object.  "  And  herein 
this  faith  works  by  love,"  Gal.  M.  6.  And  love,  you  know, 
is  the  very  form  and.essence  of  friendship,  the  vital  form 
of  friendship.  It  is  a  faith  that  works  by  love,  wherewith 
the  soul  takes  hold  of  God  in  Christ.  We  must  suppose, 
in  order  of  nature,  desire  and  hope  to  be  raised  before.'  But 
now  here  is  the  entire  consent  of  the  will  animated  by 
love,  and  closing  with  the  amiabl«*.  6bject,  God  in  Christ. 
What  a  representation  is  here  1  saith  the  transported  soul. 
And  nothing  n6w  remains  but  to  take  hold ;  for  I  find  here 
is  a  free  (^er  made^  and  if  I  will  have  thisuod  tobe  mine,, 
I  may ;  and  if  I  will  have  this  Christ  to  be. mine,  Ijnay. 
What  remains  but  tp  accgjt  them  1  Nothing  is  more  essen- 
tial in  this  fhith,  than  this  appropriative.and  acceptive  act, 
1^  which  we  take  God  for  ovlt  God,  and  receive  Christfor 
our  Lord  and  our  Jesus."  "  As  ye  havis  received  Christ 
Jesus  the  XiOrd  (this  is  the  imitation  of  the  Christian 
course)  so  walk  ye  in  him,"  Col.  ii.  6.    And  again. 

3.  There  is  the  soul's  self-resignation  carried  also,  as 
most  essential 'in  this  faith.  And  that  is  the  most  fKendly 
thing  too  that  can  be  conceived.  As  there  is  t^e  gfreatest 
friendliness  in  accepting,  sare  there  mus^  be  equal  friend- 
liness in  giving,  when  it  is  oneself  delivering  up  oneself. 
When  the  soul  accepts,  appropriatesthisGod,  this  Christ, 
faUs  before  him,  saith,  My  Lord  and  my  God.  it  hereby 
comes  into  that  vital  unitive  closure  With  him  that  speaks, 
as  much  as  any  thiiig  can,  the  very  heart  and  soul  of 
fhendly  love,  as  hadi  been  said.  But  then  also,  when  at 
the  same  time  it  doth  receive  and  give,  takes  God  in  Christ, 
and  gives  itself,  delivers  up  itself;  What  1  can  this  be  the 
act  or  part,  or  heart  of  an  enemy  1  Will  I  give  away  my- 
self to  an  enemy!  or  to  whom  do  I  bear  an  enemy-mind, 
a  disaffected  mmdl  This  can  never  be.  I  received  God  in 
Christ  from  the  apprehensioR  I  have  or  the  great  and  glo- 


rious exeiellencies  and  snitaUeBeas  of  the  obwct.  To  is 
many  as  believe,  he  is  precious,  1  Pet  ii.  7.  So  saith  the 
soul  cbncerninff  Christ,  who  is  the  immediate  object  of 
this  &ith.  And  it  hath  tl^e  like  apprehensions  concenusg 
God,  who  is  the  final,  terminative  obj^t  of  it  "Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  .but  thee  1  nnd  there  is  none  upon  euth 
that  I  desire  besides  thee,"  Psal.  Ixziii  25.  These  do  both 
of  them  equally  influence  this  accepting  and  this  giving.  i 
I  take  God  in  Christ  for  mine,  because  I  have  those  higk 
and  great  and  honourable  thoughts  of  God  in  Christ  I 
give  mjself  to  God  through  Christ,  for  the  same  reason, 
upon  the  same  accoimt,  as  having  the  hi^^hest  and  moa 
honourable  thoughts  of  them  both.  And  m  this  resignir 
tion,  or  surrender,  we  are  to  consi4er  that  as  friendl£ess 
hath  the  |dainest  part  that  can  he,  so  trust  and  fiiith  have 
an  essential  ingrediency  hereinto.  Ot  (which  is  all  one) 
that  resignation  hath  an  essential  ingrediency  into  such 
fhith.  For  when  I  give  up  myself  with  what  temper  of 
mind  is  it  1  I  do  not  give  up  myself  to  destruction,  oat  I 
give  up  myself  in  order  to  salvation.  This  resignatioD  is 
in  trusting  or  committing  of  ourselves.  "  I  know  whom  I 
have  believed,  and  that  h%  will  keep  what  I  have  committed 
tp  him  to  that  day."  That  committing  of  ourselves  speaks 
a  n)os$  firiendly  mind.  WouM  any  one  commit  himself  to 
an  enemy,  or  to  one  towards  whom  he  bears  the  heait  of 
an  enemyl  And,      .  I 

4.  This  faith  doth  most  essentially  include  a  heart- 
quieting  recumbency,  so  far  as  this  faith  prevails.  It  is 
not  in  degree  perfect ;  but  we  speak  of  the  nature  of  it,  of 
the  kind  of  it  It  carries  with  it 'a  hear|-q[ui6ting  recosk- 
bency,  so  that  the  soul  doth  abet  its  own  adt  in  what  it 
rdoth  herein,  as  the  mentioned  expres&ion  imports.  "I 
am  not  ashamed,  for  I  know  whom  I  havte  nelievei" 
Not  ashamed,  why,  what  room  or  place  can  there  be  for 
shame  in  such  a  case  1  Yes,  if  a  man  hath  mistaken,  if 
h^  thinks  he  doth  the  part  of  a  fbol,  he  hath  reason  to  be 
ashamed.  Bitt  saith  he,  I  am  not  ashamed,  for  I  kaow 
whom  I  have  believed :  therefore  he  abets  his  own  act  in 
this  matter.  It  was  the  wisest  course  that  ever  I  took  in 
all  this^grorld,  to  dispose  of  mtself  so,  so  to  commit  myself: 
it  is  a  thing.wherem  I  can  justify  myself  to  the  highest, 
that  I  have  made  this  venture,  it  hath  not  been  a  rash, 
inconsiderato  act.  It  is  not  a  thing  I  api  ashamed  of^  I 
shall  never  repent  of  it  Jtepentance  carries  shame  with 
it.  Whatever  act  I  repent  ,of,  I  am  ashamed  of  it,  as  hav- 
ing done  a  foolish  thing,  betrayed  Weakness  and  impotencr 
of  mind  in  what  I  have  done.  But  I  shall  never  be  ashamea 
oiTthis.  Fqr  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  that  he  will 
keep,  and  is  able  to  keen  too,  with  an  engaged  ability,  that 
J  have  committed  to  bim  (my  pledge,  my  depositom) 
against  that  dayi  Still  there  is  m  Uds  the  greatest  fhend- 
liness;  that  I  can  repose  myself  in  the  foithfuhiess  and 
truth  of  him  to  whom  I  have  committed  myself^  and  upoa 
whom  I  have  placed  my  reliance  in  reference  to  the  great- 
est concernments  that  can  lie  upon  my  heart. 

IL  Consider  ais  to  the  import  of  this  faith.  Not  ooly 
what  it  more  expressly  denotes,  but  (as  the  case  is)  it 
must  connote.  And  it  doth  indeed  cohnoto  many  ^reat 
and  concurrent  difficulties,  which  render  the  friendlueas 
that  is  in  it  so  much  the  more -generous  and  glorioosa 
thing.    fiSi      \ 

1.  This  trust  is  placed  upon  one  whom  we  never  saw, 
I  trust  to  one  altogether  out  of  sight.  Look  to  the  fina. 
object,  God  himself;  the  invisible  God,  whom  no  man 
hath  seen,  nor  can  see.  And  for  the  intermediate  object, 
Christ,  as  to  the  niost  parts  and  most  ages  of  the  world, 
hitherto  unseen.  Even  in  that  time  wherein  he  might  ban 
been  seen  on  earth,,  yet  to.  a  great  many  Christians  he  had 
not  been  seen.  As  Peter  writes' tor  the  scattered  Jews, 
though  he  lived  and  died  in  their  country.  But  they  were 
scattered,  and  ih  a  dispersion,  vet  he  saith,  "Whom  having 
not  seen,  ye  love,"  &c.  A  glorious  thing,  and  speaks  a 
friendly  mind.  So  far  to  trust  one  I  never  saw,  and  never 
can  see;  If  you  were  persuaded  to  put  your  trust  in  soch 
and  such  a  one  that  you  hear  cf.  you  would  say  I  never 
saw  his  face.  Trust  him!  Why  should  I  trust  oae  I 
never  sawl  That  is  no  argument  against  this  trust  I  wiU 
trust  him  (saith  the  believing  soul)  though  I  never  saw 
him,  nor  can  see  him.  I  have  Sucn  an  account  of  hifli» 
and  know  so  mudh  of  him  in  a  way  wherein  I  cannot  be 
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mistaken,  cannot  be  deceiTed,  though.  I  never  saw  hini) 
nor  erer  expect  to  see  him,  (to  wit,  the  invisible  Grod  with 
0768  of  flesh,)  yet  will  I  trust  in  him  without  a  suspicions, 
misgiTing  heart.    Here  is  glorious  friendliness.    And, 

S.  Here  is  this  in  the  case  too— it  is  trusting  in  him  when 
one  hath  offended.  This  makes  the  difficulty  the  greater, 
and  so  the  friendliness  that  appears  in  it  is  the  more  con- 
siderable and  firlorious.  Any  body  that  considers  will  ea- 
sily apprehend  how  hard  a  matter  it  is  to  trust  a  person 
yoa  know  you  hare  offended.  I  know  I  have  displeased 
such  a  one,  and  yet  to  trust  him,  yet  to  place  your  trust  in 
him.  This  is  arduous,  and  so  speaks  this  fnendliness  of 
mind  so  much  the  greater  a  thing. 

3.  It  is  trusting  him  with  your  very  souIa.  This  is  yet 
higher,  when  m^  own  convinced  conscience  tells  me  I 
have  offended  him,  I  have  given  him  the  highest  and 
ereatest  canse  of  offence  imaginable,  and  yet  I  will  trust 
him,  and  trust  him  even  with  my  very  soul— the  greatest 
and  most  considerable  thing  I  have.  This  is  high  friend- 
liness. The  trust  one  placeth  in  any  one  is  so  much  Uie 
more  ecosiderable  and  great,  as  the  things  are  greater  he 
trusts  hiin  with.  As  I  say  I. trust  such  a  one  with  such  a 
sum  of  money,  or  I  trust  such  a  one  with  the  management 
of  sack  a  part  of  my  estate,  or  I  trust  such  and  suck  com- 
modities that  I  value  in  his  hands :  this  argues  a  kind  and 
friendly  propension  that  von  will  trust  him  so  far.  When 
yon  say  1  dare  put  my  life  into  snch  a  man's  hand,  this  is 
a  great  trust  and  great  friendliness.  But  when  it  conies  to 
this,  the  intrusting  vour  very  souls,  this  is  Uie  highest 
friendship  that  can  be  thougbL  And  yon  have  nothing 
else  to  do  with  your  souls,  3rou  must  intrust  them.  Men's 
hearts  must  be  won  to  Christ  thus  far,  that  they  may  in- 
trust their  very  souls  with  him.  "  Into  thy  hand  I  commit 
my  spirit :  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord  Qod  of  truth," 
Ps.  xxxi.  5.    And, 

4.  There  is  this  further  in  the  case,  that  you  are  to  put 
your  trust  there  only.  That  he  is  to  be  the  only  object  of 
your  trust.  So  that  if  this  trust  fail,  you  are  lost.  For  you 
must  not  have  another  object  ofvour  trust  This  is  still 
the  90  much  more  glorious.  Trust  in  him  will  consist 
with  no  other  dependencies.  It  is  the  highest  act  of  wor- 
ship that  can  be  performed,  and  it  is  a  glory  that  God  will 
not  give  to  another.  He  will  have  no  rival  in  his  honour. 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  Deity  to  be  the  object  of  trust  even 
of  the  whole  soul.  Therefore,  so  much  the  greater  thing 
IS  this  trust. 

5.  Yoa  are  to  consider  great  humiliation,  and  self-abase- 
ment, accompanying  this  trust,  which  makes  it  so  much 
the  more  generous  a  thing;  for  when  yon  are  to  trust  him 
alone,  you  are  to  distrust  yourself.    When  you  are  to 
place  a  confidence  in  him,  there  must  be  a  most  absolute 
diffidence  in  yourself.    I  am  nothing,  I  am  vile,  my  own 
righteousness  is  but  filthy  rags.   Whatsoever  I  mignt  pre- 
tend to  under  that  notion,  it  is  all  loss,  and  dross,  and 
duDg,  in  comparison  of  what  I  expect,  of  what  I  seek,  and 
what  I  am  to  rely  upon^  as  the  apostle's  expressions  are, 
Phil.  iiL  5^  6.    There  is  the  greatest  submission  in  this 
trust.     Observe  thaf  in  Rom.  z.  the  apostle  gives  the  true 
reason  why  the  proud  Jews  were  so  much  hardened  in  in- 
fidelity, that  they  would  not  submit  to  the  righteousness  of 
God:    They  knew  not  how  to  submit.    There  was  so 
much  of  submission  in  it  to  comply  with  Gk>d*s  way  and 
method  of  justifying  and  saving  sinners,  that  they  would 
no  way  in  the  world  comport  with.    Their  proud  hearts 
could  not  endure  it.    If  I  place  my  trust,  my  sole  trust,  so 
and  so,  I  must  nullify  myself;  I  must  diminish  myself  to* 
nothing ;  1  must  throw  away  all  hopes  in  m]rself ;  I  must 
allow  myself  to  be  a  lost  creature,  a  perishing  creature, 
one  deserving  and  worthy  to  perish,  and  to  be  thrown 
away  for  ever.    Why,  one  would  not  do  so  but  towards 
one  to  whom  we  have  a  friendly  mind !  one  may  endure 
so  to  humble  himself,  to  nullify  himself  towards  a  friend; 
bat  one  would  be  loth  to  do  so  towards  an  insulting  ene- 
my, or  to  give  him  that  occasion  of  insulting  over  us.  And 
again, 

6.  This  trust  is  placed  upon  one  who  will  surely  vindi- 
cate all  inclinations  to  place  trust  any  where  else.  He  is 
one  that  I  have  offended,  and  if  I  falter  in  my  trust,  if  I 
grow  suspicious  of  him,  and  think  of  placing  my  trust  else- 
where, 1m  will  be  offended  a  thousand  times  more.  He 
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thnnders  out  curses  if  I  decline,  if  my  heart  prevaricate,  it 
I  lean  towards  any  other  trust.  "  Cursed  is  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm,  and  whose 
heart  departs  from  the  livinsr  God.^*  This  is  a  great  adven- 
ture, and  that  which  only  a  triendly  mind  would  carry  one 
to,  where  there  is  so  much  hazard  m  the  case.  I  trust  when 
I  have  offended,  I  trust  when  if  I  be  not  right  and  steady  to 
my  trust,  I  offend  a  thousand  times  more ;  and  yet  I  will 
venture,  for  my  heart  is  towards  him.  Nothing  shall  dis- 
courage me,  nothing  shall  keep  roe  off  from  him. 

7.  It  is  trust  to  be  placed  witnout  any  favourable  appear- 
ances to  flesh  and  sense ;  for  he  promiseth  me  nothing  that 
will  be  grateful  in  these  respects :  promiseth  me  nothing  to 
which  my  flesh  and  sense  have  an  aptitude  andpropension, 
or  are  like  to  receive  any  gratification  by.  Ir  I  do  unite 
xnyself  with  him,  intrust  myself  unto  him,  list  myself  one 
of  his  discinles,  a  devotee,  one  given  up  to  Gk>d  m  Christ 
what  shall  I  get  by  it  1  He  doth  not  promise  houses  and 
lands,  or  mat  things  in  this  world ;  no  snch  matter.  Bat 
yet  the  believing  soul  will  trust  and  unite  with  him,  and 
give  up  itself  unto  him:  this  is  great,  and  argues  a  strong 
propension  of  a  friendly  mind.    Ana, 

8.  It  is  not  only  without  snch  favourable  appearances, 
but  is  agunst  most  formidable  appearances.  If  I  intrust 
myself  here,  and  so  dispose  of  myself,  (as  the  disposal  be- 
gins in  the  union  of  heart  with  God  and  Christ,)  I  expose 
myself,  at  the  same  time,  to  all  that  a  wicked  world  can  do 
against  me.  When  I  make  this  venture,  I  must  venture 
with  him  upon  a  raging  and  tempestuous  ocean.  I  have 
all  the  troubles  In  view  that  this  world,  and  the  God  of 
this  world,  the  usurping  God  of  this  world,  can  give  me. 
I  am  to  expect  nothing  but  storms,  and  tempests,  and  death, 
on  every  hand.  Yet  the  soul  will  believe  not  only  without 
hope,  (as  such  was  Abraham's  Ikith,^  but  against  hope, 
(Rom.  iv.  16.^  which  makes  it  so  much  the  more  a  glori- 
ous thine-.    And  again, 

9.  This  trust  is  thus  placed,  notwithstanding,  not  only 
flLgSLinst  what  is  feared,  but  against  what  is  felt  bv  the  be- 
lieving person  himself,  in  refierence  to  himself,  and  general- 
ly to  the  whole  community  of  believers.  He  meets  himself, 
it  may  be,  with  a  great  deal  of  affliction ;  yet  he  will  trust. 
Rough  severities  of  providence  many  times,  and  the  appear- 
ances of  an  enemy,  are  put  on.  Goa  marshals  up  his  own 
terrors  as  the  world  marshals  up  its  terrors  in  battle-array 
against  him.  But,  saith  a  believing  soul,  "  though  he  kill 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him,"  Job  xiii.  15.  I  wiH  die  at  his 
feet;  I  will  never  leave  him.  Though  "  we  are  killed  all 
the  day  long,  and  counted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter,"  no- 
thing shall  part  us,  Ps.  xliv.  11.  quoted  Rom.  viii.  36-^39. 
Though  we  be  trodden  down  into  the  place  of  dragons, 
and  covered  with  the  dust  of  death,  no  matter  for  that ;  we 
will  never  leave  thee.  We  appeal  to  him.  whether  be  yet 
see  an  inclination  in  us  to  deal  falsely  with  hinii  in  his  co- 
venant. No,  we  will  run  through  a  thousand  deaths  for 
his  sake,  with  confidence  "  that  neither  tribulation,  or  dis- 
tress, or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or 
sword,  neither  death  nor  life,  nor  any  other  creatures"  shall 
ever  work  a  separation.  And  this  is  high  friendliness ;  sure 
the  persons  must  needs  be  understood  to  be  of  a  friendly 
mind  towards  God.  And  though  not  only  this  be  their 
own  experience,  but  they  see  it  to  be  the  common  experi- 
ence of  the  whole  community  of  believers.  Look  upon 
former  times  and  ages.  There  are  whole  armies  of  glorious 
sufferers  and  martyrs,  whose  records  they  can  see  and  read 
over.  What  have  these  people  endured  and  suffered  for 
his  sake!  And  yet  they  would  trust  him,  yet  they  would 
cleave  to  him,  and  nothing  would  make  them  turn  aside 
fVom  following  him.  When  you  look  back  upon  such  an 
age  and  such  an  age,  you  find  there  have  been  multitudes 
could  show  their  scars,  their  wounds,  their  blood  :  This 
we  have  endured  for  the  sake  of  Qod  and  Christ.  And  yet 
they  would  trust  him  still.  "  Be  ye  followers  of  them  who 
through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises,"  and  are 
gone  before  into  glory.  Here  is  "  the  faith  and  patience 
of  the  saints."  Where  are  they  that  have  kept  the  com- 
mandments of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  the  faith 
of  Jesus,  "  that  have  overcome  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
and  by  the  word  of  his  testimony,  and  loved  not  their  lives 
unto  the  death  V*  as  we  have  it  in  Rev.  xii.  11.  There  is 
great  friencUinesB  in  such  atrust  as  this.  Especially  when,  as. 
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10.  We  shall  consider  that  they  eipect  no  recompense 
for  all  this.  See  their  fidelity,  all  their  love,  all  their  suf- 
ferings in  this  world ;  they  never  look  to  be  recompensed 
here.  '*  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are 
of  all  men  most  miserable.*'  It  is  not  m  this  life  that  they 
have  hope  of  recompense ;  their  great  hope  of  recompense 
is  hereafter.  When  Abraham  in  the  power,  and  in  fruit 
of  such  a  faith,  quitted  his  all  in  this  world,  Abraham, 
saith  Gk)d,  "  get  thee  up  from  thy  kindred,  from  thy  coun- 
try, and  from  thy  father's  house."  It  is  by  faith,  it  is  said, 
he  obeyed,  and  went,  he  knew  not  whither.  Into  what  un- 
known country  must  I  go  1  (he  might  say.) — It  is  no  mat- 
ter for  that,  whether  you  know  or  not ;  out  follow  Gkni's 
call :  and  he  abandons  all,  and  follows.  He  trusts,  makes 
a  venture  in  the  dark.  This  is  the  very  nature  of  faith. 
Some  pagans  have  understood  so  much  about  it.  So  our 
noted  Voagan  among  the  Platonists  speaks  of  a  faith  above 
knowledge,  that  unites  the  soul  most  intimately  with  the 
supreme  good ;  and  which  when  a  man  doth  act  and  ex- 
ercise, they  that  have  this  faith,  and  are  in  the  exercise  of 
it,  they  do  express  it  (as  his  expression  is)  shutting  their 
eyes.  They  snut  their  eyes  and  trust,  wink  and  trust.  So 
doth  Abraham  in  this  i-ASo  vour  ways  into  a  country  you 
know  not — he  goes  bv  faith,  he  obeyed,  and  went  he  knew 
not  whither.  I  can  (as  if  he  had  said)  give  no  man  an  ac- 
count whither  I  go ;  I  am  only  obeying  and  following  the 
divine  call.  It  is  in  an  unknown  country  that  we  all,  who 
are  believers  indeed,  are  to  expect  our  recompense. 
Where  was  it  that  he  expected  thisi  was  it  any  interest  in 
a  terrestrial  Canaan,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  t 
No :  he  deemed  himself  when  there  but  in  a  strange  coun- 
try, to  which  he  had  such  a  right,  as  we  nor  any  man  in 
the  world  had  before  to  any  spot  of  earth,  by  an  immedi- 
ate divine  grant,  a  grant  from  heaven :  the  great  possessor 
of  heaven  and  earth  a8signs  this  spot  for  him  ana  his  pos- 
terity, and  yet  he  behaves  himself  there  as  in  a  strange 
country ;  he,  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  that  were  heirs  with 
him  of  the  same  promise,  they  declared  themselves  to  be 
pilgrims  and  strangers  upon  the  earth.  The  believer  will 
say,  Set  me  down  any  where  upon  earth  and  it  is  none  of 
my  country,  whatsoever  right  1  may  have,  as  they  had  in 
that  land.  No ;  their  faith  was  to  cast  anchor  (or  them. 
But  where t  within  the  veil;  within  such  an  intexture  as 
kept  every  thing  from  their  view ;  an  interjected  veil ;  a 
veil  cast  between,  and  woven  between  them  and  the  great 
object  of  their  hope.  But  yet  for  all  that,  they  trust  and 
they  venture;  they  cast  their  anchor  upon  that  "  which  is 
within  the  veil,  wnither  Jesus  the  forerunner  is  for  us  en- 
tered." This  argues  a  strong  propension  of  a  friendly 
mind  towards  (Sod,  and  towards  his  Christ,  and  towards 
'this  state  of  things,  which  they  make  the  discovery  and 
offer  of.    And  in  the  last  place, — 

11.  It  is  to  be  considered  too,  as  that  which  signifies  so 
much  the  more  the  friendliness  of  this  faith  ;  that  it  is  a 
venture  for  eternity ;  such  a  sort  of  venture,  that  if  I  mis- 
take, there  is  no  correcting  the  mistake.  If  I  misplace  my 
trust,  the  matter  ^mits  of  no  alteration,  no  remedy:  it  is 
a  trusting  of  my  soul,  and  a  trusting  it  for  somewhat  that 
lies  out  of  my  sight,  and  whence  there  is  no  return,  no 
coming  back  for  me  to  make  any  terms  with  this  world  to 
any  advantage,  if  I  have  misplaced  my  trust.  No,  here  is 
an  adventure  made,  never  to  be  altered.  And  the  soul 
doth  it  with  this  apprehension,  with  this  prospect.  Here 
I  must  venture  my  all,  and  for  eternity,  for  an  everlasting 
state. 

It  is  fit  we  should  understand  what  such  a  faith  as  the 
faith  of  a  sincere  Christian  is,  that  we  may  not  delude  our- 
sel  ves  with  names  and  shows  and  false  appearances.  There 
must  be  the  nature  of  this  faith  in  all  those  that  believe  as 
Abraham  did :  and  his  faith  was  spoken  of  as  a  preceden- 
tial faith ;  and  as  he  was  the  father  of  believers,  the  great 
example.  He  was  not  to  be  justified  and  saved  by  one  sort 
of  faiui,  and  we  bj  another,  but  he  and  we  by  the  same 
faith.  So  much  it  carries  with  it  of  a  Itiendly  mind  to- 
wards its  biesscxi  object  But  let  us  now  observe  in  the 
close  of  this  present  discourse,  before  we  enter  on  the  third 
head,  what  this  faith  inferreth.  I  have  hitherto  observed 
only  what  it  imports,  either  as  directly  noted,  or  as  conno- 
ted. I  pray  let  us  bethink  ourselves.  Are  not  we  stran- 
gers to  these  exercises  of  mind  and  spirit?— is  not  this  a 


region  and  sphere  of  things  that  we  are  onacquaintedwiik, 
and  wherein  we  are  little  wont  to  converse  1---do  ve  know 
what  belongs  to  such  applications  of  mind  and  spirit  in- 
wardly  towards  the  blessed  God,  and  towards  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ  1  If  we  altogether  are  so,  our  religion,  oar  ChrL^ 
tianity  is  a  name,  a  show,  a  figment.  If  we  are  strangers 
to  such  applications  of  mind  and  spirit  to  God  ia  Chnsi, 
and  we  have  nothing  that  belongs  to  this  friendly  inter- 
course, I  pray  whj  is  it  t  We  would  be  loth  to  call  our- 
selves Qod^s  enemies  and  Christ's  enemies  for  all  that.  Bat 
yet  he  hath  told  us,  he  that  is  not  with  him  is  against  him  ; 
and  if  we  be  indeed  such  friends  to  God  and  his  Christ, 
such  is  to  be  seen  in  inward  converse  of  heart  and  spirit 
with  them ;  and  nothing  can  excuse  my  not  coDvei^mg 
with  a  friend,  a  great  friend,  a  sincere  friend,  a  wise  friend, 
and  a  most  obliging  friend,  but  such  things  as  these,  for  in- 
stance— Why,  he  IS  at  a  great  distance,  I  cannot  come  at 
him.  That  is  none  of  the  case.  He  is  not  far  from  any  one 
of  us :  "In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  oar  being." 
What  can  excuse  our  not  conversing  with  him  who  i^  so 
constantly  nigh  1  That  request  which  you  have  heard  so 
much  of,  "  The  Lord  Jesus  be  with  thy  spirit,"  shows  he 
continually  may  and  can  be  so.  It  is  as  possible  as  it  is 
desirable,  to  have  him  with  our.  spirits.  What  can  ex- 
cuse our  slighting  of  a  friend  that  we  may  be  with  erenr 
hour  of  the  day,  or  every  moment  of  the  hour,  if  we  will! 
What  can  excuse  strangeness  there,  shyness  there  1 

It  cannot  be  said  he  is  inaccessible:  that  would  excuse: 
but  there  is  no  such  thing.  There  is  a  throne  of  grace  a|^ 
pointed  on  purpose,  whereto  we  may  freely  approach. 
*•  there  is  a  new  and  living  wa;r  consecrated  by  the  blood 
of  Chrvit,"  leading  into  the  divme  presence.  Yon  cannot 
say  yon  have  no  business  with  him :  that  would  excuse  yon 
tbiu  yon  do  not  converse  with  such  and  such  a  friend.-! 
have  other  great  business  in  the  world,  but  with  him  I 
have  none.  You  cannot  say  so  as  to  God ;  you  have  cl^d- 
stant  business. with  him,  and  he  hath  constant  busines 
with  you.  It  is  he  with  whom  you  have  continually  to  do; 
"  all  things  are  open  to  him  with  whom  you  have  to  do." 
It  is  spoken  in  the  present  time,  to  show  that  we  have  lo 
do  with  him  always ;  Heb.  iv.  13.  You  cannot  ay  yonr 
friend  is  so  busy  that  he  is  at  no  leisure  to  mind  you,  if 
you  come  to  him:  no  such  thing;  for  you  are  directed 
"  wherein  soever  you  are  called  therein  to  abide  with  God, ' 
1  Cor.  vii.  24.  Ergo,  if  you  should  find  leisure,  be  would 
be  always  at  leisure ;  he  can  mind  every  one,  and  will  do 
so  to  those  who  apply  theniselves  to  him ;  "his  eyes  are 
ever  towards  the  righteous,  and  his  eyes  are  open  uniotheir 
cry.''  What  can  it  signify  but  a  disinclination  and  un- 
friendliness, that  we  have  so  little  to  do  with  God  and 
Christ  from  day  to  day  1  It  must  signify,  that  other  thin?? 
so  engage  and  take  us  up,  that  our  concernments  with  God 
can  have  no  room,  no  place  in  our  hearts.  They  arr 
things  of  another  sphere,  which  wc  are  most  taken  up  aboot. 
and  which  appears  to  us  more  considerable— either  the 
public  affairs  and  concerns  of  a  present  world,  or  our  ow 
private  ones.  With  a  great  man^,  we  have  too  much  caa^e 
to  apprehend,  the  session  of  this  present  parliament  is  a 
far  more  considerable  thing  than  that  glorious  concessos 
with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  Goi 
Those  vast  and  glorious  multitudes  which  are  to  makecp 
that  concessns.  Oh,  what  friends  are  any  society  of  men  in 
comparison  of  the  glorious  society  above !  The  affair^  o: 
this  present  time,  let  them  be  but  considered  in  refereow 
to  the  tract  of  time,  what  a  little  inch  in  the  series  of  tim*- 
is  the  present  time  of  ours,  about  which  many  are  so  in- 
tensely engaged  and  taken  up.  When  this  juncture  ot 
time  is  over  with  us,  look  upon  the  affairs  but  two  or  thiv? 
months  after,  and  what  do  they  all  appear  and  signify  thee 
And  yet  the  matters  that  be  within  our  inch  of  time  arf- 
with  the  most,  more  considerable  than  a  vast  and  end>e$> 
eternity,  and  have  more  of  their  serious  thoughts.  The 
great  question  is.  What  will  become  of  roe  in  the  great  dav 
when  all  the  children  of  God  are  to  be  associated  together 
to  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  there  1  Here  i^  ^ 
great  question,  and  it  will  be  determined  upon  this  smp^ 
point— Have  I  that  faith  that  belongs  to  that  society  jl' 
their  characteristical  note,  as  their  distinction,  as  that  br 
which  they  that  belong  to  God  are  to  be  known  fi«a 
them  who  do  not  belong  unto  him,  a  heavenly  from  id 
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earthly  race  and  o^rinff  ^Let  me  look  into  myself,  and 
discern  my  own  state  and  character,  and  see  if  I  have  any 
sach  faith  in  me  as  includes  and  draws  the  whole  frame 
aad  current  of  my  soul  and  all  its  powers  towards  God, 
and  Christi  and  heayen,  and  an  eternal  state  of  things. 
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And  the  scripture  ioMJ%yiXUd^  4-c. 

The  third  thing  which  remains  to  be  spoken  to  is, 
IIL  To  show  yon  what  snch  a  faith  dotn  certainly  infer. 
This  also  hath  mnch  of  friendliness  towards  Qoa  in  it; 
and  it  infers  divers  things  that  are  so :  as— 

1.  What  is  indeed  yery  general,  an  entire  living  to  Qod. 
If  any  soul  do  believe  unto  righteoosness  and  salvation,  so 
as  DOW  to  be  jostiiied,  and  finally  saved,  that  very  faith  of 
his  will  certamly  infer  the  most  entire  living  unto  God ; 
the  most  friendly  thing  towards  God  that  can  be  thought. 
It  is  impossible  that  I  can  bear  more  of  friendliness  in  my 
mind  and  soul  towards  any  one,  than  when  I  consecrate  my 
life  to  him— devote  my  life  to  him— devote  myself  to  him. 
This  is  certainly  inferred  by  that  faith  which  avails  to  justi- 
fication and  salvation.  I  pray  observe,  that  where  you  have 
that  phrase  of  "living  to  God,"  Gal.  ii.  19.  that  the  whole 
context  speaks  of  this  very  subject ;  justifying  faith  which 
is  mentioned  in  this  so  expressly.  Look  at  Gal.  ii.  from 
verse  16  to  the  end ;  "  Knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified 
by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ, 
even  we  have  believed  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  we  might  be 
jostified  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the 
law :  for  t^  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified. 
Bat  if,  while  we  seek  to  be  justified  by  Christ,  we  ourselves 
arc  found  sinners,  is  therefore  Christ  the  minister  of  sin '} 
God  forbid.  For  if  I  build  again  the  things  which  I  de- 
stroyed, I  make  myself  a  transgressor.  For  I  through  the 
law  am  dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  live  unto  God.  I  am 
cracified  with  Christ :  nevertheless  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me :  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the 
flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  who  loved  me, 
and  gave  himself  for  me.  I  do  not  frustrate  the  grace  of 
God :  for  if  righteousness  come  by  the  law.  then  Christ  is 
dead  in  vain.'*  Here  is  a  most  positive  and  delucid  asser- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ  alone, 
exclusive  of  works.  But  the  apostle  objects  to  himself,  or 
obviates  the  objections  of  others,  in  verse  17.  "  But  if, 
while  wc  seek  to  be  justified  by  Ohri%  we  ourselves  are 
found  sinners,  is  therefore  Christ  the  minister  of  sin  1  God 
forbid."  This  looks  like  a  doctrine  that  serves  the  purposes 
of  sin,  and  as  if  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  minister 
unto  sin,  to  promise  indulgences  for  it;  not  that  men  might 
cease  to  sin,  but  that  they  may  sin  with  less  danger  and 
more  safety. "  God  forbid,"  saith  he— abhorred  be  any  such 
thought,  **  if  I  build  again  the  things  which  I  destroyed, 
[and  to  admit  this  will  be  building  what  I  had  been  aiming 
all  this  while  to  destroy,]  I  make  myself  a  transgressor,"  I. 
fight  with  myself.  All  my  doctrine  causes  nothing  in  it 
but  inconsistency  and  self-repugnance :  "  For  (saith  he^  I 
through  the  law  am  dead  to  the  law."  But.  with  what  de- 
sign 1  upon  what  account  1— that  I  might  live  unto  God : 
'*  1  through  the  law  am  dead  to  the  law."  The  law  hath 
killed  all  the  hones  and  expectations  I  had  of  life,  or  justifi- 
cation by  it,  and  nath  as  a  severe,but  as  a  faithful,  dexterous 
sehoolmAster.driven  me  to  Christ,(as  it  is  afterwards  spoken 
in  the  same  carter,)  and  constramed  me  to  have  recourse 
to  him,  to  seek  righteousness  and  life  there.  And  what 
then  1  Is  it  that  afterwards  I  might  live  as  I  list  1  No ; 
far  be  it ;  it  is  only  that  I  might  live  unto  God ;  a  life  more 
entirely  holy  than  it  was  possible  for  me  ever  to  have 
lived  npon  other  terms.  And  this  living  thus  to  God  is 
manifestly  spoken  of  as  an  inferred,  consequential  thing 
tmto  justification^  ta  a  thing  that  naturally  and  necessarily 
Bat  it  IS  the  most  friendly  thing  towards  Qod 
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that  can  be  imagined  and  thought  of.  that  I  should  dedicate 
my  whole  life  to  him ;  and  this  doth  not  belong  to  friend- 
ship as  friendship,  but  it  belongs  peculiarly  to  friendship 
with  God.  If  any  other  friend  should  lay  claim  to  the 
whole  of  my  life,  that  my  life  should  be  spent  entirely  for 
him:  and  I  should  do  nothing  but  for  him ;  it  is  the  highest 
insolence  for  him  to  expect  or  require  it ;  but  in  this  case 
it  is  the  highest  insolence  to  deny  it  imto  this  friend,  for 
do  not  I  owe  my  whole  life  to  Him,  if  he  hath  justified  me, 
if  he  hath  imparted  a  righteousness  to  me  1  For  what  was 
I  before,  but  a  condemned  lost  creature.  My  life  was 
forfeited.  When  he  hath  given  me  righteousness,  he  hath 
given  me  my  life.  The  case  cannot  be  thus  among  other 
friends.  There  is  usually  some  sort  of  parity ;  but  here  is 
the  greatest  imparity  and  disparity.  Another  friend  may 
have  obliged  me,  perhaps  I  nave  at  some  time  or  other 
obliged  one  as  much.  But  here  the  obligation  lies  all  on 
one  side;  and  it  is  the  deepest  obligation  that  can  be 
thought.  So  that  what  was  an  hyperbole  in  the  apostle  to 
Philemon,  "  thou  owest  thy  very  self  to  me,"  (and  he  ex- 
presseth  it  with  a  diminution,  not  to  say  it,)  it  is  no  hyper- 
t)ole  here.  Every  justified  person  owes  himself  to  his 
justificr,  his  whole  life.  For  do  not  we  know  it  was  for- 
feited, entirely  forfeited  1  If  it  be  a  state  of  justification, 
how  aid  we  come  into  it  1  It  was  a  state  of  condemnation 
out  of  which  we  did  pass.  This  is  nothing  to  the  ordina- 
ry friendship  that  is  between  man  and  man.  But  if  an 
offended  prince  do  take  a  condemned  wretch  out  of  his 
cage  and  chains,  and  from  the  dungeon  and  gibbet,  into 
his  arms,  and  embraces  him*,  gives  him  life  and  his  fa- 
vour, and  all  the  dignities  ana  honours  he  can  load  him 
with ;  here  is  one  owes  his  very  self,  in  a  subordinate  way, 
as  much  as  it  is  possible  a  creature  can  to  a  creature. 
Though  the  prince  claims  that  life  which  he  cannot  pre- 
serve ;  for  when  he  hath  siven  it  in  one  moment,  a  dis- 
ease may  take  it  away  in  the  next.  But  here  it  is  the  mast 
reasonable  thing  in  all  the  world,  that  I  should  give  my 
life  to  him  who  hath  justified  me. 

And  whereas  all  were  under  condemnation  before ;  when 
a  person  is  justified,  he  is  made  to  "  reign  in  life,"  as  that 
most  emphatical  expression  is,  Rom.  v.  17.  Death  had 
passed  over  all  by  one.  By  one  man's  offence  death 
reigned.  But  now  they  that  receive  abundance  of  grace, 
and  of  the  gifl  of  righteousness,  do  reign  in  life  by  one 
Jesus  Christ,  or  they  shall  do  so,  as  some  copies  read  it. 
"  They  .shall  reign  in  life."  The  life  of  a  king  is  reckon- 
ed a  sacred  thing,  inviolable— not  to  be  touched.  He  hath 
made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  having  "  loved  us, 
and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,"  Rev.  i.  5. 
Then  such  lives  are  not  to  be  touched.  "  Touch  not  mine 
anointed."  They  are  all  anointed  ones,  who  have  this  life 
imparted  to  them. 

1  beseech  you  consider  this  case  according  to  the  mighty 
weight  of  it,  and  consider  it  as  your  own  case,  or  that 
which  is  your  case,  or  may  be.  For  we  are  all  of  us  here 
before  the  Lord,  either  in  a  state  of  condemnation,  or  in  a 
state  of  justification  this  hour,  at  this  time.  If  we  have 
any  of  us  cause  to  suspect  that  fearful  slate  to' be  ours,  a 
state  of  condemnation,  I  hope  you  do  not  intend  to  con- 
tinue there ;  you  think  not,  sure,  of  abiding  so,  in  such  a 
state  as  abiding  in  death,  a  condemned  person  in  death, 
under  death.  Take  we  the  state  of  our  case  as  it  is.  Let 
every  one  view  himself  about  this  matter.  Oh,  my  soul, 
what  dost  thou  think  of  thy  state  1  Either  thou  art  a  justified 
or  a  condemned  man.  Wnat  dost  thou  think  of  thy  state  Y 
If  thou  thinkcst  thou  art  condemned,  what  is  to  be  done 
in  this  case  1 1tisdreadful  to  think  of  taking  up  and  abiding 
here.  But  we  are  told  what  is  to  be  done.  "  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlastp 
ing  life.  For  Gk>d  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  con- 
demn the  world ;  but  that  the  world  through  him  might 
be  saved,"  John  iii.  16, 17.  Believe  in  the  Son  of  God, 
and  this  brings  you  under  his  righteousness,  under  his 
shadow,  and  the  protection  of  it.  It  shelters  you,  covers 
you.  "  He  that  believeth  in  the  Son  of  God,  is  not  con- 
demned ;  but  he  that  believeth  not,  is  condemned  already." 
The  sentence  is  past,  though  yet  a  reversible  sentence — a 
sentence  that  may  be  reversed..  Here  our  case  is  pktin,  to 
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wit,  that  OQF  main  basiness  most  be  to  consider,  do  we  be- 
lieve in  the  Son  of  Godt  with  such  a  faith  as  the  Gospel 
meaneth,  with  a  lively,  Gospel  faith.  For  if  the  Gospel 
do  mean  one  thing  by  faith,  and  I  do  understand  quite 
another,  it  is  not  my  mistaken  notion  that  will  save  me. 
Do  I  think  to  be  saved  by  a  false  notion  1  By  a  faith  that 
is  not  onlv  bat  notional,  but  my  very  notion  also  is  false. 
That  will  not  do.  I  am  to  consider,  ergo,  what  this  faith 
of  mine  infers.  It  signifies,  or  infers,  my  living  to  God, 
or  it  signifies  nothing.  How  earnestly  and  emphatically 
is  it  inculcated  in  this  chapter,  where  the  text  lies,  that  a 
dead  faith  cannot  justify,  and  cannot  save.  A  faith  that 
hath  no  life  in  it,  no  spirit,  no  energy,  no  operativeness. 
It  is  not  the  works  that  proceed  from  raith  that  do  justlfjr, 
but  it  is  s  workingness  in  faith  Which  is  requisite  to  jasti- 
fication : — a  faith  that  will  work,  not  a  dead  faith.  And 
we  are,  ergo,  to  know,  that  in  the  same  instant  when  a 
man's  faith  is  available  for  the  obtaining  of  righteousness 
for  him,  it  is  available  for  the  obtaining  of  life  too,  of  a 
vital  principle.  God  doth  never  give  these  separately,  he 
always  gives  them  together.  Tms  faith  unites  the  soul 
with  Christ.  He  is  righteousness  and  life  to  it  at  once. 
His  righteousness  (as  hath  been  told  you)  never  continues 
one  moment  the  clothing  of  a  carcass,  or  a  dead  soul.  It 
is  never  designed  to  be  the  habit  and  apparel  of  such  a 
soul.  It  is  too  rich  a  thing,  too  glorious  a  thinff,  to  be  so. 
There  is  no  righteousness  without  having  oi  a  Christ. 
"But  he  that  hath  the  Son,  hath  life,"  at  Uie  same  time 
when  the  soul  is  caught  into  union  with  him.  "  Of  him 
are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wis- 
dom, righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption."  He 
is  made  unto  us  holy  life  upon  our  being  in  him,  as  he  is 
thereupon  made  righteousness  to  as,  1  Cor.  i.  30.  This  is 
plain,  intelligible  truth  to  any  that  will  use  their  under- 
standing, and  apply  their  minds  to  consider  it.  But  to 
speak  a  little  more  distinctly  of  this  matter  of  living  to 
drod,  as  it  is  a  thinff  inferred  from,  and  consequential  upon, 
the  faith  that  jastifies,  I  shall  note  unto  you  a  few  particu- 
lar distinct  heads,  under  this  first  more  general  one,  as, 

(1.)  That  whenever  the  soul  is  brought  to  believe  unto 
righteousness,  (Rom.  x.  10.)  it  is  a  heart  principle,  a 
heart  exercise,  "  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness ;  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made 
unto  salvation."  And  whenever  he  doth  so,  he  then  re- 
ceives anew  spiritual  life,  a  divine  life.  He  was  alienated 
from  the  life  of  Gknl  before,  but  now  he  comes  to  partici- 
pate in  a  certain  sort  of  divine  life.  This  is  so  plam,  that 
nothing  can  be  more.  "  He  that  findeth  me,  findeth  life." 
There  is  a  blessing  pronounced  upon  waiting  on  this  ac- 
count. "  Blessed  is  he  {saith  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
eternal  Logos,  or  Wisdom,  Prov.  viii.  34.)  that  waiteth, 
that  is  continually  waiting  at  the  posis  of  my  house ;  for 
he  that  findeth  me,  findeth  life,  and  shall  obtain  favour  of 
the  Lord."  Findeth  life ;  what  doth  that  signify  1  It  sig- 
nifies that  life  in  this  world  is  a  great  rarity.  A  man  may 
be  long  in  quest  of  it,  and  not  find  it.  It  is  a  world  lost  in 
death.  "  Death  hath  passed  apon  all  by  one,  inasmuch  as 
all  have  sinned,"  Rom.  v.  12.  U  a  poor  soul  that  dwells 
in  the  shadow  of  death,  casts  about  its  wondering  eyes  and 
thoughts  this  way  and  that  way,  and  saith.  Where  shall  I 
find  life  1  Why.  Tsaith  our  Lord,)  he  that  findeth  me. 
findeth  life.  All  thy  inquiries  are  in  vain,  and  lost,  ana 
to  no  purpose,  till  thou  meet  with  me.  And  yon  shall  find 
me  if  you  seek.  "  He  that  seeks  me  early,  snail  find  rae," 
ver.  17.  "  But  if  he  finds  me,  he  finds  life."  The  very 
first  meeting  proves  vital  to  him.  For  do  but  consider 
what  is  said  in  thatsame  context,  Rom.  v.  13, 16, 17.  Death 
had  passed  over  all,  reigned  over  all,  unto  condemnation. 
"  All  were  dead,"  as  the  matter  is  also  expressed,  3  Cor. 
V.  14.  "  If  Christ  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead." 
Death  passed  over  all.  But  howl  Not  only  in  law,  but 
in  fact  Fray  observe  it,  all  were  diead,  not  only  in  law, 
bat  in  fact  too.  Dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  Death  did 
prevail,  spread  itself  and  its  dismal  horrid  shadow  over 
the  very  souls  of  men  universally.  And  that  by  one— 
that  one  who  first  sinned,  and  so  let  in  sin  and  death  into 
the  world.  But  then  observe  what  is  said  in  the  14th 
verse,  that  "  that  one  was  the  figure  of  him  who  was  to 
come."  Which  might  signify,  that  as  the  former  Adam 
did  let  in  sin,  and  by  it  death,  upon  all,  so  as  to  bring  all 


not  only  under  condemnation,  bat  under  aa  actual  death, 
in  the  moral  and  more  horrid  sense,  as  death  stands  in  op* 
position  both  to  sanctity  and  to  felicity.  So  as  that  in  these 
respects  it  should  reach  the  very  souls  of  men,  vhicb, 
though  they  are  naturally  immortal,  are  morally  (it  is  too 
plain)  mortal ;  and  not  only  mortal,  but  dead  in  the  monl 
sense ;  to  wit,  as  death  stands  in  opposition  to  holv  hfe, 
and  as  it  stands  in  opposition  to  blessed  life.  So  all  were 
actually  dead,  as  well  as  in  law.  Now  if  that  first  Adam 
was  the  figure  of  Him  that  was  to  come,  pray  consider 
in  consequence  what  the  second  Adam  was  to  be,  and  what 
he  was  to  do.  We  are  told  that,  '*  The  first  man,  Adam, 
was  made  a  living  soul ;  the  last  Adam  was  a  Quickening 
spirit,"  1  Cor.  x^  45.  So  that  now  if  you  touch  him,  yoa 
touch  life.  If  you  meet  with  him,  if  you  are  joined  with 
him,  you  are  delivered  by  it.  You  have  life  not  only  in 
right,  but  in  fact.  As  under  the  other  Adam  there  was 
death,  not  only  deserved,  but  as  actually  incumbent,  death 
had  passed  over  all.  That  is,  here  were  the  beginningx 
of  eternal  death,  the  beginnings  of  bell  Christ  is  the 
Lord  from  heaven.  If  once  you  unite  with  him  by  that 
faith,  that  true  faith  of  the  Gospel,  you  have  not  only  now 
a  right  to  life,  but  you  have  the  beginning  of  it,  the  in- 
choation  of  it  in  fact,  as  there  was  the  begmning  of  deaih 
and  hell  in  souls  by  the  former  Adam,  the  figure  of  thiv 
latter.  And  you  are  to  reign  in  life  by  Jesus  Christ.  Life 
exults  in  you,  springeth  in  your  hearts,  and  is  gradually 
springing  up  more  and  more  towards  eternal  life.  At  least 
where  that  is  not  so  perceptible,  there  are  springings  which 
import  life,  struggiings,  and  impatience  of  deadnes&. 
Whereas  one  that  is  entirely  dead,  is  impatient  of  no- 
thing—feels nothing.  But  if  there  be  aimings  and  strag- 
glings for  life;  oh !  this  dead  heart  of  mine ;  that  1  coulti 
find  it  to  live  more !  this  speaks  life,  a  new  life,  which  i: 
working  in  you,  and  struggling  in  you,  towards  its  perfec 
tion.  And  then  you  must  not  only  gather  here,  that  thb 
living  to  God  implies  being  made  alive  spiritually,  a  panici- 
pant  of  a  holy,  divine  life ;  but  that  it  doth,  in  the  next  place, 

(2.)  Directly  terminate  on  God.  Here  is  life,  living; 
and  it  is  living  unto  Gkxl,  which  is  the  certain  result  and 
consequent  of  that  faith  that  justifies  and  saves.  It  is,  I 
say,  a  life  that  points  at  God;  tends  and  works  directly 
towards  him.  "  Reckon  ye  ahso  yourselves  to  be  dead  in- 
deed unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Chrisi 
our  Lord,"  Rom.  vi.  11.  I  pray  note  the  appositencss  and 
the  emphasis  of  these  words:  ^*  Dead  to  sm,"  having  no 
mind  to  live  a  sinning  life  any  longer.  "  But  alive  to  God :" 
here  is  a  new  life  now  given— a  spiritual,  divine  life.  But 
what  is  if)  a  loose  and  a  vagrant  thing,  that  works  ai 
random,  no  one  can  tell  how  or  which  way  1  ifo,  far  be 
it  from  thinking  so.  It  is  a  life  directly  pointing  upon 
Qod  ;  carries  the  soul  in  all  its  powers  and  thoughts,  and 
afi*ections  and  inclinations,  in  one  current  towards  God. 
"Alive  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ."  There  was  nothing 
but  deadness  towards  God  before;  life  enough  to  every 
thing  else,  but  only  no  inclination  towards  God;— no  in- 
clination, no  concern  with  God.  But  now  here  is  being 
made  "  alive  to  Qod  through  Jesus  Christ."  And  this  is 
the  effect  and  consequent  of  union  to  Christ  by  faith ; 
when  we  arc  planted  together  with  him  into  the  likeness 
of  his  death,  and  into  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection, 
and  by  a  certain  kind  of  conjunction,  or  being  married  to 
him,  we  come  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God.  As  i  is  in 
the  foregoing  verses  of  Rom.  vi.    And, 

(3.)  This  IS  further  to  be  noted  concerning  this  liviLj,  lo 
God,  as  inferred  by  and  consequential  upon  that  faith  (hai 
justifies  and  saves;  that  the  workings  and  stream  and  cur- 
rent of  this  life,  and  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  bo  en- 
livened, are  directed  towards  God,  and  by  a  friendly  affec- 
tion. I  pray  note  that  further:  they  all  work  towards 
God;  this  life,  and  every  thing  that  belongs  to  it,  tends 
and  works,  and  beats  and  contends  God- wards.  And 
what  is  that  which  makes  it  do  sol  A  friendliness  jf  m- 
clmation  towards  him,  and  a  suitableness  of  spirit  imio 
him.  They  are,  therefore,  whenever  they  come  to  believe 
unto  righteousness,  to  be  called  the  friends  of  God ;  for 
now  the  whole  life,  from  the  power  of  friendly  inclina- 
tion, comes  to  be  directed  God- ward.  And  so  livmg  i** 
him  is  not  from  necessity  and  terror  and  dread,  but  lr*3Ci 
choice  and  kind  propensioo.    And, 
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(4)  It  is  hereupon  necessarily  consequent,  that  the  soul 
is  obliged  to  be  very  much  in  the  exercises  of  religion ; 
because  in  all  the  acts  of  religion  there  is  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate application  unto  God.  If  it  be  brought  by  the 
power  and  tendency  of  that  faith  which  justifies  into  a 
course  of  living  unto  God,  my  life  must  be  a  thing,  in  the 
whole  of  it,  sacred  imtoGhxl ;  then  it  cannot  be  but  it  must 
be  taken  up  in  the  exercises  of  reli^on,  because  therein  it 
hath  to  do  with  God  directly  and  immediately,  but  more 
remotely  and  collaterally  when  one  is  otherwise  employed. 
The  exerciiies  of  religion  must  thereby  be  delectable  to  such 
a  one,  for  he  livcth  unto  God ;  that  the  faith  that  justifies 
him  hath  inferred :  from  that  very  inclination  of  mind  (saith 
he)  I  must  be  with  God.  And  hence  it  will  be  the  most 
remote  thing  in  all  the  world  from  such  a  one  to  count 
the  exercises  of  religion  wearisome.  But  he  will  surely 
have  that  habitual  estimate ;  though  the  flesh  ma]^  be  many 
times  weak  and  wayward,  the  spirit  will  be  willing  so  far 
as  it  is  influenced  and  animated  by  such  a  life.  And,  there- 
fore, among  the  other  exercises  of  religion  which  such  a 
life,  and  that  faith  which  hath  justified  a  soul,  must  implv, 
those  exercises  of  religion  which  I  have  been  so  lately 
pressing  uponvou  willbe  looked  upon  as  no  cumbersome 
imposition.  The  exercises  of  family  religion,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  closet  and  those  of  the  church,  they  will  all 
carry  a  pleasantness,  a  felicity  in  them,  proportionable  to 
the  measure  of  life  received. 

And  I  would  have  you  now  to  consider  the  providence 
of  God.  It  is  observable  to  you  and  me  that  I  was  called 
off  from  this  subject  by  a  general  agreement  of  my  brethren 
to  speak  to  you  of  that  o^out  family  religion  before  I  had 
finished  this.  So  that  that  discourse  did  even  fall  into  this 
before  I  had  concluded  it.  Observe  the  providence  of  Qod 
in  it.  For  by  this  means  it  comes  to  pass  that  I  am  cast 
upon  it  to  give  vou  the  shortest  and  fullest  directory  how 
to  manage  that  business  of  family  religion,  as  well  as  other 
exercises  of  religion,  faithfully,  pleasantly,  and  to  purpose. 
Thus  in  general,  whenever  yon  are  to  do  acts  of  religion, 
I  pray  consider  your  state.  What  is  my  state,  wherein  I 
am  now  to  appear  before  God  in  this  or  that  reli|rious 
performance  or  exercise  1  Shall  I  appear  before  him  as 
a  justified  person,  or  as  a  condemned  person  1  Oh  what 
shall  I  do  if  I  am  to  appear  ordinarily  under  the  latter 
notion,  as  a  condemned  person  1  I  come  with  my  family 
(  whatever  they  be)  myself  a  condemned  wretch.  It  is  true 
it  is  a  case  that  needs  prayer ;  but  it  is  a  very  uncomforta- 
ble case,  for  all  that  when  a  person  must  do  so  from  day 
to  day.  And  therefore  look  well  to  your  state.  This  is  a 
state  (as  was  told  you  before)  that  is  not  to  be  rested  in, 
upon  any  terms.  Though  you  are  not  to  throw  off  the 
exercises  of  religion  because  you  suspect  your  state  to  be 
bad,  but  in  continuing  of  them  to  hope  and  expect  it  will 
mend  and  be  better.  But  I  would  have  you  consider  what 
it  ]&  If  you  roust  come  alwajrs  in  approaching  unto  Gtod 
as  a  condemned  person,  or  being  a  condemned  person, 
(whether  you  apprehend  it  or  nOj)  you  w ill  always  approach 
to  him  either  with  the  heart  of  a  slave  or  the  heart  of  a 
stone.  Either  with  a  misgiving,  affrighted,  amazed  heart, 
the  heart  of  a  slave ;  or  a  stupid  senseless  heart,  dead  and 
cold  as  a  stone.  And  there/ore,  especiallv  see  that  such 
exercises  of  religion,  as  well  as  all  other,  ao  proceed  from 
the  conjunct  principles  of  faith  and  love,  or  faith  and  god- 
liness, towaros  God,  the  verv  things  that  the  text  hath  in 
it,  as  you  see,  believing  and  being  the  friend  of  God.  See 
that  such  principles  animate  all  your  religion,  your  family 
reh'gioD,  and  all  other ;  otherwise  it  goes  all  for  lost. 

[  1 .]  The  principle  of  faith.  Without  that  it  is  impossible 
far  yon  to  please  God  in  any  thing  you  do,  Heb.  xi.  6.  By 
it  yoa  come  to  offer  an  acceptable  sacrifice.  By  fiiith, 
Abel  oflfered  up  a  more  acceptable  sacrifice  than  Gain ;  a 
more  acceptable  one.  The  word  is  a  fuller  one,  a  sacrifice 
iv^hich  haa  a  fulness  in  it  compared  with  Cain's.  Without 
it  all  your  sacrifices,  all  your  duties,  will  be  dead  formall- 
t  ies  and  nothing  else ;  neither  pleasing  to  God,  nor  plea- 
fiing  to  yon ;  there  can  be  no  pleasure  in  them  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  on  the  other.  It  is  true  you  must  go  on  in  a 
coarse  of  such  duties,  for  the  law  of  nature  (as  was  told 
yon)  obligeih  vou  thereto,  and  stands  unrepealed :  for  (as 
hath  been  said)  to  suppose  a  repeal  of  the  law  of  nature, 
ifs  to  suppose  that  Qoa  would  divest  himself  of  his  deity. 


and  you  should  be  divested  of  humanity,  both  at  once. 
As  long  as  Grod  is  Grod,  and  man  is  man,  this  part  of  the 
law  of  nature,  which  concerns  this  state  of  things  between 
him  and  man,  must  be  inalterable,  and  can  never  be  re- 
pealed. It  is  that  which  his  law  requires  of  you  most 
indispensably.  Yon  must  go  on  yet,  still  aim  at  bettering 
vour  state,  and  getting  into  that  faith  by  which  you  shall 
be  exempt  from  that  condemnation.  Into  it,  (I  say,)  into 
the  power  and  spirit  of  it.  Indeed  here  lies  the  snare  and 
danger,  that  when  people  first  find  themselves  urged,  and 
possibly  are  brought  to  apprehend  the  reasonableness  and 
necessity  of  going  on  in  such  a  course  of  duty,  they  expecf 
to  be  justified  in  that  way.  No,  never  till  you  reach  that 
faith  which  unites  you  to  Christ.  But  this  may  be  your 
way  towards  that  faith.  If  you  should  think  that  yoar 
dead  spiritless  duties  are  to  supply  the  room  of  Christ, 
vital  faith,  and  a  living  religion  proceeding  from  thence, 
this  is  all  a  mistake,  and  the  most  dangerous  one  that  can 
be  thought.  To  be  justified  by  our  own  works,  and  such 
pitiful  dead  works,  it  speaks,  as  the  apostle's  determination 
of  the  matter  is,  Gral.  v.  4,  5.  that  *' Christ  is  become  oi 
none  effect  to  vou,  whosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the 
law ;  ye  are  fallen  from  grace."  There  is  an  eternal  law 
binding  you  to  such  duty,  and  which  is  invariable  and 
unalterable.  But  what  then  1  must  you  think  of  being 
justified  by  it  7  No ;  then  Christ  will  be  of  none  effect, 
and  ye  are  fallen  from  grace.  But  we,  through  the  Spirit, 
do  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness  by  faith.  The  great 
hopes  of  righteousness  we  wait  for  by  faith,  and  by  that 
alone,  through  the  Spirit,  the  Holy  Ghost,  prompting  and 
teaching  us  so  to  do.  But  this  is  the  stupid,  senseless 
absurdity  which  hath  seized  the  minds  of  multitudes,  that 
when  their  works  are  least  worth,  then  they  expect  most 
from  them.  When  they  are  all  worth  nothing,  they  account 
of  being  justified  by  them ;  when  they  are  all  dead  works. 
When  a  man's  soul  comes  to  be  made  alive,  by  how  much 
the  more  he  lives  so  much  the  more  he  sees  that  the  best 
works  he  is  capable  of  in  this  state  and  region  of  mortality, 
call  have  nothing  in  them  (chough  they  have  never  so  much 
of  spiritual  and  divine  life)  unto  the  purpose  of  justification ; 
for  they  never  were  designed  to  justle  Christ  out  of  his 
office.  Nor  are  the  offices  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  mingle  or  be  confounded,  and  made  to  interfere  with 
one  another,  iipon  any  terms.  Such  living  works  (when 
living)  serve  for  other  necessary  and  most  excellent  pur- 
poses, but  not  to  justify  us.  They  serve  to  qualify  us  for 
communion  with  God,  and  to  enable  us  to  serve  and 
fflorify  him  in  the  world,  and  to  carry  on  a  preparedness 
for  us  more  and  more  for  an  inheritance  among  them  that 
are  sanctified,  or  with  the  spirits  in  light.  See  to  that, 
that  in  all  the  exercises  of  religion,  (though  while  it  is  not 
so,  they  are  not  to  be  forborne  and  laid  aside  in  families, 
closets,  or  otherwise  yet,)  you  aim  to  get  that  principle  of 
faith  which  may  mend  Vour  state,  and  make  that  good,  and 
make  you  capable  now  (having  your  consciences  sprinkled 
by  Jesus  Christ  from  dead  worfcsj  of  serving  the  living 
CM,  of  living  service  suitable  to  the  living  God.    And, 

[2.]  That  other  conjunct  principle,  love.  Friendly  affec- 
tion, see  that  animates  all  your  worship  too,  that  your  souls 
be  carried  towards  God  by  friendly  inclination :  as  was 
said,  "  For  in  Jesus  Christ  neither  circumcision  availeth 
any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision ;  but  faith  which  worketh 
by  love."  If  you  have  that  faith  by  which  you  believe  unto 
righteousness,  it  will  work  by  love ;  it  carries  your  souls 
unto  God  by  a  mighty  power  of  love.  This  is  living  to 
God,  the  certain  consequences  of  that  belief  unto  righteous- 
ness; or  unto  which  God  doth  impute  righteousness. 
And  how  applicable  is  this  to  the  purpose  afore-mentioned, 
t.  e.  that  all  the  exercises  of  religion,  and  especially  of 
family  religion,  be  animated  by  that  principle  of  love  to 
Gkxl,  or  friendliness  towards  God,  faith.  Do  but  take 
notice,  whereas  the  text  speaks  of  Abraham,  (he  was  the 
instance,)  "  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to 
him  for  righteousness :  and  he  was  called  the  friend  of 
Gtod."  Pray  see  what  the  inclination  was  that  carried  him 
to  take  that  care  of  his  family  that  he  did,  (Gten.  xviii.  H 
18,  19.)  "  Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  the  thing  that  I 
intend  to  do  1"  He  is  my  friend,  I  cannot  hide  things 
from  mv  friend.  And  why  should  he  be  looked  rtpon  as  - 
such  a  friend  1    "I  know  him,  that  he  will  conunand  his 
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children,  and  his  household  after  him,  to  serve  me/' 
Abraham  will  take  this  care  of  his  family,  because  he  is 
my  friend. 

See,  therefore,  that  this  principle  goes  into  it,  otherwise 
all  goes  for  lost.  Why  are  you  so  carefuH  Why  it  is 
kindness  to  my  friend,  my  greatest  and  best  friend.  I  see 
his  interest  low  in  the  world,  he  is  little  called  upon  or 
sought  after.  There  are  few  among  men  that  will  own 
him.  Bat  I  do  it  because  he  is  my  friend,  and  because  he 
hath  captivated  my  very  heart,  and  made  that  in  some 
measure  friendly  unto  him.  That  I  may  preserve,  and  that 
I  may  revive  to  my  very  uttermost,  his  languishing  interest 
in  a  lost  world.  He  hath  but  a  few  friends,  but  I  and 
my  house  will  serve  him:  we  will  show  our  friendliness 
towards  him^  whosoever  ao  or  will  not  do. 

It  comes  in  my  way  to  give  you  this  short,  but  fbll, 
directory  in  reference  to  the  peat  subject  we  were  so  lately 
on.  See  that  it  be  managed  by  that  faith  which  will  always 
justify.  And  s^e  that  it  be  influenced  by  a  principle  of 
love  and  friendly  inclination  towards  Gk)d,  and  because  you 
cannot  endure  his  interest  should  be  lost  by  your  neglect, 
at  least  so  far  as  you  can  signify  any  thing  to  the  promo- 
ting and  preserving  it. 

But  here  it  may  be  said,  that  all  the  performances  of  an 
unjustified  and  unregenerate  person  are  sin.  But  what  1 
are  men  obliged  to  sin  ?  And  should  we  urge  them  to  sin  1 
This  admits  of  a  very  plain  and  easy  answer.    For, 

1.  There  can  be  no  declining  of  such  performances 
when  the  injunction  is  in  the  law  before  us;  but  it  must 
be  up(m  a  resolution  not  to  do  them.  A  resolution  must 
be  taken ;  I  will  not  do  them.  There  will  be  sin  in  doing, 
but  there  will  be  far  greater  in  resolving  not  to-do.  The 
sin  that  is  in  doing,  is  only  in  the  wrong  manner,  that  I  do 
not  such  a  thing  aright.  Bat  resolving  not  to  do,  is  sin  even 
in  the  very  substance  of  that  resolution. 

How  vast  is  the  difference  between  that  which  is  in  the 
very  substance  sinfal,  and  that  which  is  only  sinful  in  the 
circumstance.    And, 

2.  This  is  to  be  said  too,  that  not  only  the  praying,  the 
hearing,  and  the  other  acts  of  natural  Worship  done  by  an 
unjustified,  unregenerate  person^  are  sin,  but  all  their  other 
actions  too.  The  very  ploughing  of  tne  wicked  is  sin. 
And  what,  therefore,  must  the  whole  unregenerate  world 
do  nothing  1  Are  they  all  to  sit  still  1  If  they  eat  they  sin ; 
if  they  drink  they  sin.  Must  they,  therefore,  starve,  and 
neither  eat  nor  drink  7  So  absurd  is  such  a  pretence 
against  doing  such  a  duty,  thdugh  it  have  no  tendency  at 
all  to  recommend  us  to  Qod.  And,  indeed,  were  the 
duties  of  regenerate  persons  themselves  never  so  entirely 
vital  and  holy,  they  would  signify  nothing  for  the  purpose 
of  recommending  us  to  Qod.  They  do  proceed  from  the 
Holy  Qhost,  but  we  must  not  confound  the  offices  of 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  sanctify  us,  and  qualify  us  for  communion  with 
Qod.  It  is  the  work  of  Christ  to  justify  us  by  his  blood, 
and  by  his  righteousness  apnlied  to  us.  It  was  Christ  that 
was  crucified  for  us.  And,  indeed,  in  reference  to  the 
matter  of  justification,  even  the  most  holy  lives  of  the  best 
of  saints,  they  do  more  by  positive  influence  for  the  justi- 
fying of  Christ,  than  for  the  justifying  of  us.  He  is  the 
eternal  wisdom  of  Gtod.  And  wisdom  is  justified  of  her 
children.  We  justify  him ;  we  show  that  he  did  not  un- 
dertake a  vague  thing,  or  come  upon  a  vain  errand  into 
this  world,  when  he  gave  himself  for  us,  to  redeem  us  (Vom 
all  iniquity,  and  to  purify  to  himself  "  a  peculiar  people, 
zealous  of  good  works."  When  his  end  and  design  is  so 
far  answered,  wisdom  is  justified.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  work  and  design  of  wisdom,  that  it  was  not  a 
foolish  undertaking;  for  it  hath  succeeded,  it  doth  pros- 
per, and  shall  more  and  more  do  so.  By  positive  influence. 
It  more  justifies  him  than  it  does  us.  Our  justification 
come9  quite  another  way,  being  justified  freely  by  his 
blood.  All  the  holiness  in  the  world  could  never  make 
him  amends  for  my  having  been  once  a  sinner,  and  thereby 
incurred  the  divine  wrath.  It  is  trae  we  have  communion 
with  Gk)d,  walking  in  the  light  as  he  is  in  the  light.  Bat 
it  is  "  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  that  cleanselh  us 
from  all  sin,"  so  as  that  we  may  come  guiltless  into  that 
communion,  1  John  i.  7.  The  truth  is,  that  the  doctrine 
of  faith,  and  righteoosness,  and  justification,  have  been 


talked  of,  and  tossed  mto  mere  airy  and  insipid  notions. 
Though  so  excellent,  so  glorious  doctrines.  Christians  hare 
learned  to  dispute  them  into  nothing;  even  as  rich  and 
generous  wine,  thrown  from  vessel  to  vessel  till  it  becomes 
vapid  and  spiritless,  and  even  without  savour.    It  is  the 

S eater  pity  and  shame  it  should  be  so,  when  the  troth  in 
ese  matters  is  so  very  plain  and  so  very  easy,  that  he  that 
runs  may  read  it.  But  many  have  had  a  greater  mind  to 
dispute  and  contend  about  these  things,  than  to  draw  spirit 
and  life  and  nutriment  to  their  souls  out  of  them. 

In  the  exercise  of  religion,  there  is  that  in  the  faith  by 
which  thev  are  justified  and  saved,  that  will  prompt  onto 
them,  if  tnat  faith  hath  place  in  them.  And  we.  are  con- 
cerned to  see  to  it  that  it  have,  that  is,  to  look  to  our  state. 
And  if  we  cannot  conclude  it  to  be  for  the  present  good, 
not  to  sit  down  there  ^  for  to  sit  down  destitute  of  soch  a 
faith,  is  to  sit  down  in  the  midst  of  death  and  under  con- 
demnation. That  is  the  fourth  thing  which  living  to  God. 
as  a  consequent  of  that  faith  which  justifies  ano  will  finally 
save,  doth  carry  in  it  of  friendship  towards  God.  Living 
to  Grod,  inferred  by  such  a  faith,  doth  include  in  it  a  con- 
tinual disposition  to  the  exercises  of  religion,  as  the  result 
of  that  faith,  and  as  proceeding  from  an  amiable  and 
friendly  afiection  towards  Grod.    But, 

(5.^  This  living  to  God,  as  it  is  consequential  of  faith 
whicn  justifies  and  will  save,  continually  obligeih  to  do 
nothing  against  him  to  our  uttermost  or  with  self-allow- 
ance.   Herein  the  rea.<ion  of  the  thing  speaks  itself;  if  my 
whole  life  be  a  dedicated,  devoted  life,  and  all  the  powers 
and  properties  and  actions  belonging  thereunto  be  so  d^ 
voted,  then  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  against  him  who  is 
the  end  and  terminus  of  this  life.    I  can  allow  myself  to 
do  nothing,  I  am  surprised  if  ever  I  do  any  thing ;  it  is 
an  unintended  indeliberate  thing,  if  any  thing  be  done  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  interest,  that  anythmg  diminisbeth  or 
soils  his  glory,  or  obscures  and  darkens  it.    It  will  be  a 
grief  to  the  soul,  if  it  be  a  believing  soul,  (if  it  believe,  by 
that  faith  which  ne  justifies  and  saves,)  that  he  is  ofl*cnded. 
For  there  is  hereupon  that  entireness  of  self-dedication  to 
him,  that  there  is  nothing  of  us  left  excepted  from  obli- 
^tion,  or  that  can  be  directed  against  him  or  his  interest 
in  any  kind.    I  can  do  nothing  (saith  the  apostle)  against 
the  truth,  but  for  it.    I  can  do  nothing;  it  is  a  certain 
sort  of  powerful  impotency,  an  impotency  that  speah 
power.    1  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth ;  there  is  a 
positive  principle  obliges  and  prompts  me  otherwise.   So 
the  apostle,  Gal.  v.  17.    "  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the 
Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh ;  so  that  ye  cannot 
do  the  things  that  ye  would :"  indeed  in  neither  kind. 
But  it  is  plain  the  latter  by  the  scope  of  that  context  most 
be  meant,  "Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh ;"  that  is  the  thing  there  to  be  proved, 
that  walking  in  the  Spirit  is  a  certain  remedy  aeamst  ful- 
filling the  lusts  of  the  flesh.    How  is  that  proved  ?    Why, 
saith  he,  though  it  he  true  that  the  flesh  lu.<4eth  against 
the  Spirit,  yet  the  Spirit  doth  so  strive  and  lust  again^ 
the  flesh,  that  ye  cannot  do  what,  according  to  your  car- 
nal, corrupt  inclinations,  you  otherwise  would,    i  ou  can- 
not, you  are  inhibited ;  for  you  look  upon  yourselves  as 
devoted  ones;  your  life  is  consecrated,  and  all  the  powers 
relating  thereto.    And  therefore,  they  cannot  be  used  to 
counterwork  the  great  design  you  have  undertaken  and 
engaged  to  serve.    If  I  live  unto  God  pursuanrly  nnin 
faith  in  that  Gospel,  then  I  cannot  deliberately  do  anv 
thing  which  hath  a  direct  tendency  to  depress  his  miere^ 
or  darken  bis  glory. 

(6.)  This  faith,  as  it  infers  our  living  to  Qod,  aliows  n? 
not  to  have  any  separate  interest  from  nim.  The  majcim 
of  that  great  pagan,  "  All  things  of  friends  are  common, ' 
obtains  strongly  in  this  case.  There  is  a  friendship  be- 
tween Qod  and  me.  I  must  not  have  a  separate  inteie^ 
His  interest  is  mine,  and  my  interest  is  his.  So  that  if  mv 
life  be  a  sacred,  devoted  life,  when  I  buy,  when  I  sell, 
when  this  and  that  way  I  am  employed  in  secular  and 
civil  negociations.  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  most  un- 
lawful and  wickea  presumption  to  make  mvself  mine  own 
end  in  all  this.  Pso,  Qod  is  my  end ;  I  live  unto  Go<^- 
And  that  faith  by  which  I  am  justified,  obliges  and 
prompts  me  hereunto;  that  is,  so  and  so  I  do,  that  I  may 
glority  God.    Not  finally  that  I  may  please  myself,  and 
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ittdiUge  my  own  inclinations,  and  satisfy  any  appetite  of 
mine ;  whether  it  be  an  appetite  to  live  in  pleasure,  or 
whether  it  be  an  appetite  to  grow  rich  and  great  in  the 
world.  No,  by  no  means ;  my  life  is  a  sacred  thing,  a  de- 
voted thing.  ''^To  me  to  live  is  Christ ;"  and  ra  all  the  ac- 
tions of  human  and  civil  life  must  terminate  in  Qod,  as  the 
end,  if  indeed  I  live  to  God.  For  if  that  be  mv  end,  it  is 
my  last  end ;  and  the  last  end  is  that  into  which  all  others 
do  run.  And  whatsoever  doth  not  serve  the  last  end,  doth 
really  and  finally  serve  none  at  all.  And  so  all  those  ac- 
tions are  lost  acuons;  i.  t.  they  cannot  come  properly  under 
the  notion  of  human  actions.  If  they  do  not  refer  to  the 
last  end,  they  are  beside  any  end.  It  is  the  last  end  that 
infers  whatever  there  is  of  order  in  this  world ;  all  runs 
into  confusion  that  is  not  referred  to  the  last  end. 

We  are  concerned  to  look  carefully  to  our  hearts  about 
this,  jhat  we  suffer  not  any  secret  dispositions  and  workings 
oi  spirit  contrary  hereunto.  To  go  from  dav  to  day,  and  I 
cannot  answer  it  to  my  conscience,  that  it  is  6od  that  1  have 
been  serving;  serving  him  in  my  calling,  and  not  myself; 
oh,  in  what  peace  can  such  a  one  lie  down  at  night,  when 
he  hath  been  playing  the  idolater  all  day,  and  usurping 
upon  majesty— the  Majesty  of  heaven  1  For  it  is  Gfod's 
prerogative  to  be  all  things,  the  last  as  well  as  the  first, 
^'  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last."  For  a  creature 
bom  bat  the  other  dav,  lately  sprung  up  into  beiug,  to  rival 
the  universal  Lord  of  heaven  and  eartn,  and  to  take  upon 
him  as  if  he  were  God — I  will  be  my  own  end,  pursue  an 
interest  of  my  own,  separately  and  apart  from  Gkx] — ^this 
is  to  pluck  himself  from  under  the  rule  of  the  Universal 
Ruler,  and  to  say,  I  will  have  no  Ijord  over  me;  I  am  my 
own,  and  not  his.  But  a  man's  having  devoted  his  life,  so 
as  that  he  can  be  said  to  live  to  Ciod,  is  necessarily  exclu- 
sive of  all  this.    And  thereupon  again, 

(7.)  This  living  toGkid,  consequent  upon  justif3Fing  and 
saving  faith,  will  oblige  and  prompt  us  to  take  in  God  with 
us  in  all  oar  affairs ;  to  go  about  nothing  without  him ;  for 
we  are  to  act  dependently  in  every  thing;  to  commit  our 
way  unto  the  Lord.  Committing  is  believing ;  committing 
is  trusting.  And  we  are  to  cast  all  our  harden  upon  him, 
and  all  oar  care  anon  him,  expecting  he  will  care  for  us. 
This  living  to  God  includes.  Every  man,  as  he  is  called 
therein,  let  him  abide  with  God,  1  Cor.  vii.  34.  Implying, 
von  have  nothing  to  do  in  all  this  world,  which  you  cannot 
better  do  with  God  than  withoot  him.  You  have  no  busi- 
ness to  do  in  all  this  world,  wherein  you  need  to  sever  and 
part  yoarselves  from  God.  No,  take  him  in  with  you,  as 
your  first  and  last.  And  if  we  design  him  as  our  end  so  as 
that  he  be  our  last,  it  will  necessarily  infer  the  other  too. 
If  I  am  to  act  for  him  in  every  thing,  I  must  act  from  him; 
otherwise  I  act  unproportionablv.  Crod  cannot  be  served 
but  with  his  own.  What  is  to  be  done  for  his  glory,  is  to 
be  done  by  his  power.  This  is  that  trust  in  God  which  al- 
lows as  not  to  lean  to  our  own  understanding,  but  to  com- 
mence with  him  in  all  things,  and  have  our  eye  keep  quick 
tarns  with  him ;  ever  and  anon  to  look  up  and  apply  our- 
selves to  him,  and  appeal  to  him ;  Lord,  thou  seest  that  I 
am  aiming  at  thee,  as  I  do  depend  on  thee  for  conduct  and 
support  all  along  in  my  way.    And, 

(8.^  This  living  to  Grod,  as  it  is  consequent  of  such  a  faith, 
implies,  and  must  bring  about,  our  enjoying  of  all  things 
m  nim  amd  with  him,  and  in  order  to  him.  'As  well  what 
we  enjoy,  a<t  what  we  do,  is  all  in  him,  if  our  life  be  once 
a  devoted  life.  For  we  are  to  consider  life,  not  only  as  an 
active  principle,  but  also  as  a*fruition.  And  a  life  devoted 
to  God,  doth  as  well  enjoy  all  things  in  God,  whatsoever 
he  doth  enjoy,  as  all  for  him.  So  that  this  will  be  the  sense 
of  a  believing  soul,  (which  is  prompted  by  that  faith  to  a 
coarse  of  living  unto  God,)  "  I  have  no  enjoyment  under 
the  sun,  that  carries  any  taste  or  relish  in  it  without  God." 
Many  will  say,  "  Who  will  show  us  any  good  1"  But,  Lord, 
lift  tnoa  op  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  me,  and  this 
fihall  be  more  to  me  than  the  increase  of  com  and  wine 
and  oil.  When  men  can  please  themselves  with  the  crea- 
ture, (excluding  God,  setting  God  aside,)  solace  themselves 
vith  this  and  that  creature-comfort  apart  from  God,  ne- 
glecting and  disregarding  God;  this  is  quite  beside  the 
«renias  of  a  life  sacred  to  Gh)d,— most  contrary  to  the  notion 
of  living  to  him.  For  life  is  the  principle  by  which  we 
^njoy  what  is  enjoyable,  as  well  as  the  pnnciple  by  which 


we  do  or  practise  what  is  ptracticable.  And  that  is  one 
thing  which  that  faith  which  is  justifying  and  will  save  doih 
infer,  which  carries  very  great  appearance  and  expressions 
of  friendliness  in  it,  living  to  Goa.  The  most  friendly  thing 
we  are  capable  Of  doing.  And  it  appears  so,  if  we  consider 
the  several  mentioned  things  that  do  concur  in  it.    But, 

2.  It  infers  too,  in  the  next  place,  liberty  towards  God, 
as  well  as  living  to  him.  The  next  thing  to  life,  is  liberty. 
A  life  dedicated  to  Gk)d,  is  inferred  by  a  vital  faith ;  and 
liberty  is  as  certainly  and  necessarily  inferred.  That  is  a 
liberty  and  freedom  towards  him, — and  what  is  more 
friendly  1  By  that  you  estimate  friendship ;  to  wit,  by  liberty 
and  freedom  towards  one  another,  which  is  the  certain  ef- 
fect and  conseouent  of  vital  trust.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  real  living  faith,  but  from  a  spirit  of  faith,  of  which  we 
read,  2  Cor.  iv.  13.  "  We  having  the  same  spirit  of  faith," 
the  same  that  David  had  ;  (he  is  quoting  David  there  in 
that  place;)  *'I  believed,  therefore  have  I  spoken,"  saith 
the  apostle  Paul,  as  David  had  said  so  many  hundred  years 
before.  We  also  believe,  and,  therefore,  speak,  having  the 
same  spirit  of  faith.  So  that  there  never  was  faith  in  the 
world,  among  them  that  did  really  and  truly  believe  in 
God,  but  it  was  from  one  and  the  same  spirit  of  faith, 
working  uniformly  in  the  several  ages  and  successions  of 
time.  The  same  spirit  of  faith  which  David  had  in  his 
time,  the  apostle  had  in  his  time.  And  he  doth  not  speak 
of  himself  separately,  but  including  other  Christians,  "  We 
having  the  same  spirit  of  faith."  Lay  this  scripture  to  that 
other  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  2  Cor.  iii.  17.  "Where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  Where  that  Spirit 
is  not,  the  soul  is  in  bonds.  They  that  are  not  under  grace, 
bat  under  a  condemning  law,  (which  they  must  be,  by 
standing  under  a  covenant  of  works,)  they  are  slaves;  that 
covenant  "genders  to  bondage,"  (Gal.  iv.24.)  the  covenant 
of  grace  unto  liberty.  And  so  all  that  are  of  the  spiritual 
seed,  bom  of  the  Spirit,  (as  all  true  believers  arc,)  they  are 
the  children  of  "  that  Jerusalem  which  is  Xje^.  and  is  the 
mother  of  us  all."  Hence,  from  that  faith  which  instates  a 
man  in  the  grace  of  the  covenant,  he  hath  a  freedom  in  his 
spirit  towards  Gk)d.  And  do  but  mark  hereupon  the  con- 
nexion between  these  two  things,  in  that  of  tne  Psalmist, 
Psalm  Ixii.  8.  "  Trust  in  him  at  all  times;  ye  people,  pom- 
out  your  hearts  'before  him."  He  that  hath  no  vital  trust 
in  drod,  is  shut  up  towards  God,  his  spirit  is  pent  in,  he 
hath  no  liberty  towards  God.  When  he  goes  to  pray,  or 
applies  himself  to  any  other  work,  he  is  like  a  man  that 
cannot  find  his  hands.  He  is  manacled  and  boun<i  hand 
and  foot.  The  spirit  that  rules  in  him^  is  a  spirit  of  bond- 
age :  but  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  the  Spirit  of  sons,  is  a  Spi- 
rit of  liberty  and  freedom.  He  can  be  free  with  (Jod,  as  a 
man  can  be  free  with  his  friend.  And  it  is  friendly  when 
he  can  be  so ;  when  he  can  pour  out  his  soul  to  him,  make 
his  complaint,  spread  his  desires,  and  represent  his  grie- 
vances. You  can  do  so  towards  such  a  one,  towards  whom 
you  bear  a  friendly  mind,  but  not  to  a  stranger.    And, 

3.  Such  a  faith  as  justifies,  and  will  save,  infers  a  com- 
munication of  secrets.  This  it  infers,  that  you  do  not  affect 
to  cover  or  keep  any  thing  secret  from  God.  You  cannot 
only  use  a  liberty  in  expressing  your  desires,  and  making 
your  complaints  and  moans  to  him,  but  you  nave  nothing 
at  all  that  you  would  reserve  and  hide  from  him,  or  make 
a  secret  to  him.  This  faith  prompts  unto.  You  very  well 
know,  that  when  we  communicate  a  secret,  that  which  we 
would  have  be  a  secret,  we  seek  to  commit  and  intrust  it 
to  a  friend.  I  trust  such  a  man  with  my  secrets ;  that  is 
friendship.  Such  a  friendly  mind  accompanies  faith  to- 
wards Grod.  I  do  not  desire  that  any  thing  should  be  a  se- 
cret with  me  from  him.  A  gnilty  soul  that  hath  none  of 
this  faith,  cries,  Oh,  give  me  a  comer,  give  me  a  cloud, 
give  me  darkness,  in  which  I  may  be  wrapt  up.  When  it  is 
said  "  there  is  no  darkness,  nor  shadow  of  death,  where  the 
workers  of  iniquity  can  hide  themselves :"  it  is  the  thing 
they  seek,  —that  is  the  thing  they  covet.  But  the  believing 
soul  saith,  I  would  have  no  secret  between  me  and  this 
great  fViend,  nothing  that  I  would  reserve  as  a  secret  from 
him.  So  he  is  pleased  to  express  friendliness  to  us,  by  com- 
municating his  secrets,  by  unfolding  to  us  that  Gaspel  which 
was  a  secret  from  ages,  and  from  generations  by-past.  So 
our  Lord  Christ  argues  his  own  friendliness  to  his  disci- 
ples :  "  I  have  called  you  friends ;  for  all  things  that  have 
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been  made  known  unto  me  of  mj-  Father,  I  have  made 
known  uiico  you,"  John  xv.  15.  As  you  have  largely 
heard.  The  same  way  are  we  to  express  friendliness  to 
him.  And  faith  wiM  mfer  it,  that  we  can  freely  open  to 
him  all  our  secrets,  and  never  be  upon  oar  reserves  to- 
wards him.  And  not  only  because  we  cannot  help  it,  but 
because  we  choose  it.  It  is  not  a  -thing  unavoidably  im- 
posed upon  us;  but  it  is  a  thing  that  a  friendlv  mind 
prompts  us  to,  to  tell  him  all  our  hearts.  We  would  have 
no  design  which  should  not  be  under  his  eye,  and  aboAt 
which  we  would  not  communicate  with  him.  This  the 
faith  that  justifies  will  infer.  I  should  have  insisted  a  lit- 
tle in  the  next  place  upon  this, 

4.  That  it  obliges  to  the  strictest  watchfulness  ieigainst 
the  insinuations  of  this  world  into  our  hearts;  because  the 
friendship  of  this  world  is  enmity  against  Crod.  I  pray  bear 
it  away  with  you.  I  must  in  faithfulness  warn  you  of  it. 
If  you  consider  it  not,  all  friendly  concern  with  Qod  is  at 
an  end.  To  have  the  world  follow  you  into  your  closets, 
and  into  family  duties,  and  into  the  public  solemnities  of 
worship,  and  vou  still  carry  the  world  with  you,  a  worldly 
heart,  a  worldly  mind,  and  woridly  desires — tnis  is  very 
dangerous ;  for,  know  ye  not  that  the  friendship  of  this 
world  is  enmity  a^nst Qodi  When  it  is  said,  "Let  your 
conversation  be  without  covetousness,"  it  is  added, "  for  he 
hath  said,  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  ihee,"  Heb. 
xiii  5.  There  are  five  negatives,  never,  neverj  never, 
never,  never.  What  doth  that  imply?  It  implies  thus 
much,— that  if  yet  I  will  allow,  ana  indulp^  and  cherish 
in  mv  soul  a  predominant  worldly  inclination,  I  care  not 
for  the  Divine  presence,  in  comparison  of  this  world.  It 
signifies,  that  the  world  is  more  to  me  than  Gkxl  and  the 
Divine  presence,  and  the  glory  of  it;  and  that  I  had  rather 
he  should  forsake  me,  than  I  should  forsake  this  world. 
A  worldly  inclination  is  for  this  a  less  tolerable  and  more 
unallowable  thing,  because  it  contributes  nothing  to  a 
man's  enjoying  more  of  this  world,  for  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  m  the  pursuit  of  any  honest  design  in  the  world, 
but  I  may  better  do  it  in  subordination  to  God,  than  in  op- 
position. I  may  use  my  understanding  as  well,  and  take 
m  God  with  me,  and  keep  myself  in  the  Divine  presence, 
and  continue  united  and  cleaving  to  him  in  heart  and  spi- 
rit. And,  therefore,  if  a  worldly  mind  do  draw  a  soul  off 
from  God,  this  is  to  be  worldly  for  worldliness  sake ;  it  pro- 
fiteth  a  man  nothing,  it  plucks  him  away  from  God  to  no 
purpose.  Any  thing  that  were  lawful  and  honest  and  just, 
might  as  well  have  been,  done,  designed,  and-  enjoyed,  not- 
withstanding my  intercourse  with  God.  Faith  is  our  vic- 
tory over  the  world ;  that  faith,  therefore,  which  doth  jus- 
tify a  man,  and  set  all  thin^  right  between  God  and  him. 
it  must  needs  fortify  agamst  worldly  inclinations,  akid 
make  this  world  despicably  little,  and  render  God  always 
gloriously  great  in  mine  eyes. 


SERMON  XXXVL* 

James  ii.  33. 
And  the  scriffhire  wasJvljaUdf  ^, 

TmjB  I  have  evinced  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  this 
text,  by  showing  you  at  large  what  there  is  of  friendliness 
in  this  matter  on  God's  part,  and  what  there  is  on  their 
part  whom  he  brings  to  believe.  It  is  the  use  of  all  which 
remains  to  be  insisted  upon  and  recommended  to  you. 
Wherein  I  shall  not  be  dinuse,  having  had  occasion  to  in- 
sist very  largely,  by  way  of  use,  upon  a  subject  which  you 
know  was  very  congenerous  to  this,  and  of  great  affinity 
to  it.  But  very  instructive  inferences  it  very  obviously 
affords  us.    As, 

1.  We  may  collect  hence,  That  bad  as  this  world  is, 
God  hath  yet  some  portion  in  it,  to  wit.  a  people  peculiar 
to  himself  Here  he  hath  some  that  do  believe  in  him, 
that  he  counts  righteous,  that  he  calls  and  treats  as  his 
"fhends.''  And  these  are  great  peculiarities.  You  may 
•  PfoMhed  MimaiT  imK.  iMM. 


see  it  is  not  his  design  (though  this  world  have  been  all 
in  a  dreadful  apostacy  from  God)  to  quit  his  interest  in  it, 
or  quite  to  abandon  it,  and  lay  aside  all  kind  thoughts  to- 
wards it.  This,  you  may  see,  is  remote  from  him.  It  is 
not  his  intention,  that  though  all  have  been  in  transgres- 
sion against  him,  yet  that  aD  shall  be  involved  in  one  con- 
demnation, and  in  one  ruin.  But  he  hath  his  portion,  that 
he  doth  and  will  exempt  out  of  the  common  ruin,  that 
shall  not  lie  under  an  everlasting  doom  and  condemnation 
with  the  rest  of  the  perishing  world.  Those  that  **  shall 
not  be  condenmed  with  the  world,"  as  the  Scripture  ex- 
pression is,  1  Cor.  xi.  33.  He  hath  in  this  world  some 
friends  that  he  will  treat  and  deal  with  as  such,  and  these 
must  not  lie  under  everlasting  condemnation.  His  friends 
are  such  as  do  believe  him,  and  &s  believing  in  him  arc 
not  condemned,  as  John  v.  24.  And  they  "  shall  never 
come  into  condemnation."  for  they  are  "  passed  from  death 
unto  life."  He  justifies,  he  imputes  righteousness  to  them, 
as  is  expressed  here.  And  "  Who  is  he  that  condemneth" 
when  Ghod  justifies  1  Rom.  viii.  And  see  what  triumphs 
are  erected  in  that  chapter  to  the  grace  of  God.  "  Who 
shall  separate  us  from  tne  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesns  our 
Lordi"  No  tribulation,  no  affliction^  no  principality ;  no- 
thing that  is  present,  nothing  that  is  to  come,  shau  ever 
separate  them. 

Methinks  it  is  a  comfortable,  pleasant  thought,  that,  tar 
king  a  prospect  of  this  world,  beholding  it  so  geaeivlly 
with  a  dark,  dismal,  and  gloomy  shadow  of  death ;  behold- 
ing it  lying  in  wickedness,  and  under  thej)ower  of  him  who 
is  called  the  god  of  this  world,  thatyet  God  should  have  a 
select  and  peculiar  people  in  it.  what  a  glorious  design 
was  this,  the  forming  of  a  society  out  of  such  a  world  as 
this,  as  snould  be  called  the  friends  of  God.  It  is  pleasant, 
and  it  ought  to  seem  a  ^reat  thing  to  our  thoughts,  that  it 
should  be  so.  And  sure  it  mast  put  us  upon  reflection :  Oh, 
am  I  of  that  happ]^  society,  of  that  select  society  1  Such  a 
society  Gk)d  hath  in  this  world,  that  is  out  of  doabt;  a  so- 
ciety of  men  that  he  calls  his  friends,  that  bear  his  character. 
That  (I  say)  is  out  of  all  doubt.  Whether  we  be  of  that 
number  or  no  V-it  is  pity  that  should  be  a  doubt  1  And 
methinks  it  should  not  oe  very  easy  to  our  minds  while  it 
is  so.  While  this  is  with  us  a  doubtful  case,  and  we  can- 
not speak  clearly  to  this  qaestion.  Am  I  of  that  .society 
justly  called  the  friends  of  God  ?    But, 

3.  We  may  further  collect  hence,  that  as  God  has  such 
a  peculiar  people  in  thi^  world,  who  do  specially  belong  to 
him,  so  this  people  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  some  very  peculiar  excellencies.  Here  is  not  a 
distinction  without  a  difference.  But  there  is  a  mighty 
difference,  not  which  he  finds,  but  which  he  makes,  between 
man  and  man,  that  people  that  are  peculiar  to  him,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  There  are  two  differing  exceDencies 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  in  the  text :  Believing  in 
God,  and  friendship  towards  him.  For  the  matter  is  plain 
enough  in  itself,  and  you  have  heard  it  largely  evinced, 
that  this  friendship  cannot  but  be  mutual ;  that  they  are 
not  merely  passive  in  this  friendship,  or  the  objects  of  it, 
but  the  suDiects  too.  Here  is  this  j^reat  distinffuishing  ex- 
cellency to  be  found  in  these  sort  of  men,  that  they  are  such 
as  do  believe  in  God.  Abraham  believed  Grod ;  this  is  doc 
spoken  of  him  as  a  single  person,  but  as  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  as  we  may  have  occasion  to  take  notice,  the  Scrip- 
ture speaks  expressly,  again  and  again.  And  this  is  one 
of  the  characters  of  this  people,  the  society  of  Gk>d's  friend.«; : 
diey  are  a  society  of  believers.  A  very  great  excellency, 
in  such  a  world  as  this. 

Object.  But  some  may  say  in  their  own  minds.  What  is 
there  in  it  that  doth  notify  and  signalize  such  a  people,  a5 
if  they  were  upon  that  account  more  excellent  tnan  their 
neighbours  1  Methinks  this  believing  it  is  but  a  light  sjid 
trivia]  matter,  that  that  should  be  the  dignification  of  snch 
a  peculiar  people  which  shall  be  called  God's  own,  select 
and  severed  from  al .  the  rest  ot  the  world.  What  a  small 
matter  does  this  believing  seem  to  be. 

Am,  Indeed  it  cannot  but  seem  so,  according  to  the 
notion  that  too  generally  prevails,  concerning  believini^. 
With  many  it  is  but  a  notion,  an  airy  thing,  that  hovers  in 
their  minds,  but  makes  no  impression,  no  more  alters 
them  than  a  puff  of  wind  would  do  a  stone  wall.    With 
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many  others  it  is  not  so  much  as  a  notion.  What  multi- 
tudes are  there  that  will  be  called  Christians,  but  have  no 
notion  at  all  in  their  minds,  correspondent  to  that  name ! 
No  notion  of  the  things  they  profess  to  believe.  Their 
minds  are  wrapt  up  in  a  total  ignorance  of  aU  the  thin^ 
that  are  to  be  the  peculiar  and  most  special  matters  of  their 
faith.  I  do  not  wonder  (when  we  consider  what  is  made 
of  faith  in  so  great  a  part  of  the  Christian  world)  that  that 
of  solifidian  should  go  for  so  ignominious  and  reproachful 
a  name.  Men  have  made  so  veiy  light  and  small  a  matter 
of  faith,  that  it  may  very  well  go  for  a  very  diminishing 
character  to  be  a  solifidian,  to  be  onl^  a  believer.  Indeed 
men  have  reduced  the  business  of  faith  to  so  little  a  trifle, 
that  I  know  no  reason,  as  to  them,  why  solifidian  and  no- 
lifidian  should  not  sicni^  alone  to  be  only  a  believer,  and 
no  believer  at  all.  Men  nave  diminished  even  to  notiiing, 
a  thing  which  with  the  most  hath  no  object,  and  with  the 
rest  too  generally  no  power,  no  efficacy,  no  spirit,  no  life ; 
and  it  had  as  good  be  nothing,  as  do  nothing,  make  no 
change  upon  their  hearts. 

But  if  It  were  considered  what  faith  (the  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  which  God  calls  faith,  and  upon  which  God  calls 
believers  his  friends)— If  (I  say)  it  be  considered  what  it 
hath  in  it,  and  what  goes  aloxig  yrith  it,  what  it  carries  in 
it,  and  what  it  carries  with  it,  it  will  appear  a  mighty 
thing,  a  glorious  thing,  and  such  as  that  one  would  not 
wonder  that  such  a  select  peculiar  people  of  Qod  should  bn 
distinguished  by  it ;  that  it  should  be  the  differencing  thing, 
oneof the  main  differences  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  For 
it  is  such  a  thing  as  plucks  a  man  quite  off  from  all  this  world. 
Men  are  all  ingulfed  naturally  m  the  spirit  of  this  world. 
This  faith  severs  d^em,  raises  them  ^uite  into  another 
sphere,  into  an  invisible  world ;  and  it  is  to  them  (where- 
ever  it  is)  the  substance  of  the  thiu^  that  they  hope  for, 
and  the  evidence  of  the  things  which  they  see  not.  It 
pIuclQ  men  quite  off  from  themselves.  It  is  a  self-emptying 
thing.  Divides  and  severs  a  man  from  himself.  It  is  that 
by  which  he  ceaseth  to  trust  in  himself^  to  depend  upon 
himself,  to  have  any  confidence  in  himself,  and  so  come  to 
think  the  most  debasingly  of  himself,  yea,  the  most  terribly. 
So  that  he  not  only  despises,  but  he  dreads  himself,  and 
flies  from  himself,  and  out  or  himself.  And  then  it  unites 
him  with  Grod  and  with  Christ,  by  whom  only  he  can  take 
hold  of  God.  Through  Christ  we  believe  in  God.  "Ye 
believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me."  Faith  passes  through 
Christ  unto  God,  as  the  Spirit  speaks,  I  Pet.  i.  SI.  and 
John  ziv.  1.  It  is  that,  therefore,  whereby  the  soul  seizes 
and  possesses  (accordmg  to  its  capacity)  the  all-compre- 
hending good  communicable  and  communicated  in  and  by 
Christ  That  is,  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart  by  this  faith. 
And  thereupon  souLs  being  rooted  and  groundea  in  love,  are 
filled  with  aU  the  fulness  of  God.  If  vou  think  but  of  what 
is  carried  with  it,  (the  many  things  that  were  formerly  in- 
stanced in,)  thenr  make  this  faith  appear  to  be  a  most  glo- 
rious thing  in  tnesoul  wherever  it  bath  place.  It  is  that  by 
which  a  person  commits  himself,  intrdsts  himself,  wholly 
and  entirely  into  the  hands  of  another.  That  by  which  it 
trusts  one  that  it  never  saw,  even  with  the  very  soul,  and 
all  its  cancemments.  It  is  a  venture  for  eternity  upon  this 
apprehension  and  knowledge,  that  if  there  be  error  or  mis- 
take in  the  case,  it  is  never  to  be  corrected,  a  matter  never 
to  be  altered.  It  is  a  trasting  with  one's  soul  one  whom 
we  know  we  have  offended;  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
arduous  things  in  the  world,  when  we  know  we  have  dis- 

S leased  him,  yet  to  trust  him  and  cast  all  our  care  upon 
im ;  yea,  upon  one  that  doth  afflict  us,  doth  thin^  very 
ungrateful  to  us,  and  who  we  know  will  at  last  bring  us 
down  into  the  very  dust  of  death.  And  pt  the  soul  saith. 
Though  he  kill  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him.  It  is  such  a 
thing  as  governs  the  whole  life  of  them  that  have  it :  for 
the  just  do  live  by  it.  As  others  live  by  their  senses;  those 
live  by  their  faith  upon  an  invisible  Gk>d,  an  invisible 
Christ,  and  an  invisible  world.  We  know  not  what  be- 
longs to  believing,  if  we  understand  nothing  of  all  this,  and 
then  this  faith  is  a  riddle.  It  Ui  not  tp  be  wondered  at  that 
this  should  be  oneof  the  peculiar  and  characteristical  ex- 
cellencies of  that  people  whom  God  doth  sever  and  make 
peculiar  to  himselrfrom  the  rest  of  men.  And  their  friend- 
liness to  Qod  is  another  of  those  excellencies.  And  by  bow 
much  the  fewer  his  friends  are,  so  much  the  nobler  and 


more  ^orious  a  thine  is  it  to  be  one  of  them.  To  bear  a 
friendly  mind  towarois  God  in  a  world  where  he  is  invisi- 
ble, almost  forgotten,  and  where  so  few  regard  him,  look 
after,  or  concern  themselves  with  him,  this  is  a  very  pecu- 
liar excellency.  That  when  the  generality  of  men  nave 
their  minds  and  hearts,  their  thouf^ts  and  affeelions,  whol- 
ly engaged  and  taken  up  about  things  of  sense,  there  ap* 
pears  so  much  the  more  of  a  nobler  temper  and  spirit  u 
these  men :  No,  I  must  have  somewhat  else  for  the  object 
of  my  friendly  love,  the  love  of  my  delifht.  (which  is 
friendly  love,)  I  must  have  somewhat  else  to  delight  in,  and 
wherein  to  solace  and  finally  to  satisfy  myself.  "Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  theel  and  whom  do  I  desire  on 
earth  besides  thee  T'  Ps.  Ixxiii.  25.  That  people  that  do 
peculiarly  belong  to  God  are  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  venr  peculiar  excellencies. 

3.  We  may  fVirtner  learn  hence,  that  a  justified  state, 
and  a  state  of  friendship  with  God,  are  commensurate,  or 
do  measure  one  another.  They  arer  of  equal  extent ;  God 
hath  no  friends  but  whom  he  justifies.  And  he  justifies 
none  but  who  are  his  friends.  That  is,  he  doth  actually 
account  or  actually  render  them  righteous,  by  imputiug 
righteousness  to  them  who  are  brought  into  acmat  friend- 
shin  with  him.  To  wit^  he  is  then  statedly  in  friendship 
with  them^  when  there  is  a  friendship  inwrought,  even  in 
the  same  instant,  in  their  hearts  towards  him.  It  is  very 
true,  indeed,  we  nave  such  an  expression  as  that  of  justi- 
fying "  the  ungodiv,"  Rom.  v.  6.  So  you  have  abundance 
of  expressions  in  Scripture  which  must  be  understood  just 
as  that  mast.  That  the  blind  do  see,  the  deaf  do  hear,  and 
the  lame  do  walk,  and  the  like.  That  is,  they  who  imme- 
diately before  were  such,  are  now  made  capable  of  all 
these  acts  which  do  bespeak  another  state.  An  ungodly 
m'an  is  justified ;  we  are  told  in  the  same  context  that  he  is 
justified  by  faith :  faith  is  not  the  act  of  an  ungodly  man 
continuing  so ;  but  as  the  blind  are  said  to  see,  that  is. 
sight  being  given  to  them  when  they  were  immediately 
before  blind.  And  the  lame  to  walk,  to  wit,  who  were  im- 
mediately before  lame^  but  now  are  made  to  walk.  So  an 
ungodly  person  is  justified ;  one  that  was  immediately  be- 
fore ungodly.  But  in  the  same  instant  when  God  imputes 
righteousness  to  him,  he  gives  light,  a  new  spirit,  a  new 
nature  to  him ;  for  he  justifies  him  as  a  believer.  The  word 
rendered  "  imgodlv"  there  signifies  an  nn working  man : 
but  faith  is  the  highest  act  of  worship  that  the  human  soul 
is  capable  of.  For  therein  I  actually  ackfiowledge  and 
adore  the  truth,  and  wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness  of 
that  God  unto  whom  I  intrust  myself.  There  is  no  higher 
worship  thto  that  which  is  carried  in  faith.  And  therefore, 
that  such  a  one  should  be  at  the  same  time  a  believer  ana 
an  unworshipping  person,  is  to  say  and  unsay  the  same 
thing  with  the  same  breatn,  and  even  in  the  same  words. 
Therefore  understand  the  matter  so,  that  a  justified  state 
is  a  state  of  friendship  with  God ;  which  includes  a  friend- 
ly disposition  introduced  in  the  same  instant,  inwrought 
into  our  souls  towards  God.  That  faith  being  inwrought 
which  would  take  in  love,  which  virtually  comprehends 
love  in  it,  so  that  it  doth  not  do  its  first  and  most  essential 
act  without  the  ingrediency  of  it ;  to  wit,  unite  the  soul  with 
God  in  Christ,  when  the  soul  comes  into  that  union  with 
God  in  Christ,  that  is  its  conversion  and  union  at  the  same 
time.  Doth  it  unite  with  him,  and  retain  an  aversion  at 
the  same  time  1  That  is  impossible.  But  that  aversion  is 
turned  into  propension,  and  that  propension  is  only  faith 
working  by  love.  "  The  grace  of  Gkxi  was  exceeding  abun- 
dant towards  me  saith  the  apostle,  (1  Tim.  i.  14.)  with 
faith,"  &c.  He  being  the  fountain  of  all  grace,  and  theob- 
j^ect  too  of  these  graces.  If  any  dream,  therefore,  of  being 
in  a  justified  state,  while  as  yet  thev  retain  an  habitud. 
fixed  aversion  front  God,  and  bear  no  triendly  mind  towards 
him,  this  is  a  very  idle  dream,  a  very  delusive  dream,  a 
dream  which,  if  a  man  awake  not  out  of  it  betimes,  will 
prove  a  delusion  unto  his  ruin  and  destruction.  It  is  a  mis- 
representing of  the  Christian  relip^ion  throughout,  to  sup- 
pose that  it  should  be  only  a  provision  made  to  change  the 
states  of  men,  without  changing  their  hearts ;  to  bring  man 
into  a  justified  estate,  and  ]^et  to  leave  them  in  a  state  of 
enmity  to  Qod,  and  disaffection  towards  him,  that  they  care 
not  to  come  at  him  to  know  him,  to  converse  with  him. 

This  is  the  notion  that  hath  so  vastly  qnread  through  the 
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Christian  world.  Men  think  that  they  are  justified  by 
Christ's  dying,  and  that  they  need  not  care,  nor  concern 
themselYes,  whether  there  oe  any  change  made  in  tbera, 
yea  or  no.  Bnt  as  I  told  you  fonnerly  upon  this  subject, 
Christ's  righteousness  is  never  the  clothing  of  a  carcass 
continuing  so.  But  when  he  doth  clothe  and  invest  any 
with  his  nghteousness,  he  doth  put  a  spirit  of  life  ioto  them 
at  the  same  time,  and  that  spirit  of  life  breathes  in  a 
friendly  love.  Men  are  generallv  justified  under  the  Gos- 
pel upon  th^  same  terms  and  in  tne  same  wav  wherein  the 
great  father  of  believers  was,  to  wit,  upon  tneir  believing 
God.  He  hereupon  immediately  counts  them  righteous, 
but  at  the  same  time  inspiring  them  with  that  friendly  love 
towards  him,  which  as  a  new  vital  principle  habituates 
them  and  facilitates  them  unto  all  the  duties  and  actions 
of  that  holy  devoted  life,  that  life  of  friendliness  towards 
God  wherein  they  are  to  spend  the  residue  of  their  days. 

In  his  first  treatment  wiiii  Abraham,  he  propounds  him- 
self to  him  as  God-all  sufiicient,  ana  at  the  same  time 
draws  his  heart  to  close  with  him,  and  puts  into  him  such 
a  di^X)6ition  with  it  to  walk  with  him,  and  be  perfect.  I 
am  God  all-sufficient,  "  walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  per- 
fect," or  upright,  Gen.  xvii.  1.  He  doth  not  vary  his  me- 
thod; this  is  his  way  of  treatment  with  all  others.  As  he 
dealt  with  the  father  of  believers,  90  he  hath  with  all  be- 
lievers besides.  If  once  they  are  willing  to  abandon  and 
quit  all  tbiu^  else  to  which  their  seuse  had  addicted  and 
inclined  their  hearts,  so  as  they  now  resolve  on  and  close 
with  the  great  objects  of  faith,  they  pass  into  that  sphere 
that  is  composed  and  made  up  of  invisible  objects,  such 
as  faith  hath  to  do  with,  and  principally  himself  as  he  is 
in  Christ ;  hereupon  he  imputes  righteousness  to  them, 
that  faith  carrying  in  it  that  propension  and  inclination 
of  heart  to  him,  whereby  they  are  made  his  friends,  and 
inclined  to  all  iViendlv  deportment  towards  him  siAer- 
wards.  Therefore,  take  we  heed  lest  any  impose  upon 
themselves  with  an  imagination  that  they  shall  be  justi- 
fied, saved  from  condemnation,  and  entitled  to  eternal 
life,  by  only  an  external  righteousness  imputed  to  them 
without  the  concomitancy  of  a  friendly  disposition  of 
heart  inwrought  in  them  towards  God  through  Christ. 
And  aprain,— 

4.  We  may  further  collect  hence,  that  by  this  measure 
a  great  many  have  very  great  cause  to  doubt  and  to  dread 
their  state ;  to  have  not  cftAy  doubtful,  but  very  dreadful 
thoughts  concerning  their  state ;  for  how  plain  a  thing  is 
it,  that  as  Gk>d  hath  some  friends  in  this  world,  so  plain  a 
thing  is  it,  that  he  hath  but  few  friends  in  this  world.  And 
then  if  friendship  towards  Qod  and  a  justified  state  do 
measure  one  another,  and  are  commensurate,  there  is  too 
much  cause  for  multitudes,  not  only  to  have  doubtful,  but 
very  dreadful,  thoughts  about  the  state  of  their  case. 
They  are  to  maketheir  estimate  by  two  such  things  as  are 
most  eminent  and  obvious  to  any  one's  thoughts  in  friend- 
ship ;  that  is,  converse  with  my  friend,  and  service  to  my 
friend :  if  these  two  things  are  to  be  the  measure  by  which 
we  are  to  make  an  estimate,  how  few  friends  nas  the 
blessed  God  in  this  world. 

(1.)  How  few  that  care  for  his  converse.  Is  not  this  the 
common  account  given  of  the  temper  and  genius  of  the 
sons  of  men,  and  of  their  slate  together,  Eph.  ii.  12. 
"  without  God  in  the  world."  Let  every  one  consult  his 
own  heart,  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  consider; — Is 
not  this  still  my  case,  to  be  without  God  in  the  world  from 
day  to  dayl  Do  not  I  transact  my  affairs  without  Qod  1 
Do  not  I  begin  my  days  and  end  them  one  after  another 
as  they  pass,  without  God  1  or,  if  I  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  him,  is  it  as  a  friend  ?  If  I  have  any  thoughts  of  him. 
are  they  friendly  thoughts,  pleasant,  complacential,  and 
reverentifid  onesi  for  I  can  only  have  such  if  I  have  those 
that  are  due  toward  such  a  friend ;  adoriog  thoughts,  that 
are  thereupon  grateful  and  pleasant  as  they  are  full  of 
duty  towards  him.  Do  I  love  his  presence,  aelight  in  ap- 
proaching to  himi  Can  I  please  myself  to  shut  myself 
up  in  a  comer,  in  a  closet  with  him,  to  pour  out  my  soul 
to  him,  and  to  receive  his  communications  to  me  1  How 
little  of  this  is  there  among  us !    And  then, — 

(3.)  If  we  consider  the  other  thin^meutioned,  most  emi- 
nent and  obvious  in  friendship,  service  to  one's  friend.  All 
•  Pmohed  fefanMrr  Mil.  itn  4. 


that  I  can  do  is  too  little  for  my  friend ;  his  interest  is  my 
interest.  He  with  whom  I  am  entire  in  friendship,  I  can- 
not have  a  separate  interest  from.  I  cannot  serve  an  inte- 
rest of  mine  own  with  the  neglect,  much  less  with  the  dis- 
service, of  the  interest  of  my  friend.  What  expression  is 
there  among  us  of  a  friendly  mind  towards  God  in  this 
kind!  as  the  apostle  speaks  concemins:  Christ  (and  we 
cannot  consider  him  but  we  must  consioer  God  in  him)— 
"For  me  to  live  isChrlsL"  Phil.  i.  21.  I  have  no  business 
to  live  in  this  world  but  for  God ;  I  have  devoted  myself 
to  him,  from  a  principle  of  friendly  love.  This  world  is 
nothing  to  me,  but  for  him ;  I  would  not  covet  to  live  in 
it,  but  upon  his  account,  that  I  may  know  him  more  and 
serve  him  better,  and  be  more  conformed  to  him,  and 
fitted  to  dwell  with  him  for  ever.  Therefore  serving  of 
his  interest  is  your  business,  your  life  is  a  living  to  God. 
The  whole  stream  of  all  the  designs  and  of  all  the  actions 
of  your  life  running  directly  towards  God,  that  yon  may 
live  to  GkxL ;  which  doih  comprehend  the  whole  business 
of  life;  Gal.  ii.  19.  "  For  I  through  the  law  am  dead  to 
the  law,  that  I  might  live  unto  God."  All  my  life  is  to 
run  into  hini,  to  terminate  in  him ;  so  it  cannot  but  be, 
where  there  is  a  friendly  mind  towards  him.  These  are 
trying  things,  and  they  lie  in  a  very  little  compass,  so  that 
we  do  not  need  to  go  far  If  we  mane  our  judgment  or  es- 
timate by  the  measure  that  hath  been  mentioned,  what 
,  things  they  are  that  do  distinguish  the  peculiar  people  of 
I  Qod  from  other  men ;  certainly  this  will  bring  the  matter 
to  a  very  narrow  and  short  issue.  We  say,  none  are  in  a 
justified  Slate  bnt  Gkxl's  friends;  that  friendship  to  God 
cannot  be  an  empty  name ;  it  must  signify  notning  if  it 
doth  not  signify  these  two  great  thin^,  to  wit,  a  desire  of 
his  converse,  and  an  inclination  of  mmd  to  do  him  all  the 
service  that  we  are  capable  of  doing  him,  from  the  dictate 
and  instinct  of  friendly  love.  I  cannot  he  kept  from  him, 
because  he  is  my  friend.  I  must  do  for  him  all  I  can, 
because  he  is  my  friend.  Upon  all  this  you  may  also 
eather,  what  in  tne  close  and  conclusion  of  so  copious  a 
discourse  I  am  by  way  of  exhortation  to  recommend  to 
you,  to  wit,  these  two  great  things  contained  in  the  text. 
Faith  in  God,  and  Friendship  with  him. 
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James  ii.  23. 
And  the  Scripture  was  fiUJUled,  4^ 

I  TOLD  you  the  last  time,  that  I  intended  to  put  s  period 
to  the  long  discourse  on  this  subject  at  this  time.  And 
herein  by  way  of  summary,  I  have  these  two  great  things 
contained  in  the  text,  seriously  to  recommend  unto  you, — 
faith  in  God,  and  friendship  with  him.  I  cannot  suppose 
that,  foreknowing  the  subject,  so  many  should  come  toge- 
ther without  a  design,  that  if  any  thing  should  be  said  ap- 
plicable to  so  great  and  hi^h  purposes,  they  will  lay  it  up 
m  order  to  future  use  and  benefit.  It  would  be  a  hard 
supposition,  and  have  too  much  of  un charitableness  in  it, 
for  me  to  give  any  place  in  my  thoughts  that  yon  shoald 
be  generally  come  together  without  any  such  design ;  I 
hope  there  are  none  come  with  so  vain  and  wanton  a  mind, 
as  only  .to  throw  away  an  hour  here  that  they  know  not 
what  else  to  do  with ;  or  to  gaze  at  one  another,  or  to  cri- 
ticise, or  spend  their  judgment  upon  what  they  hear,  with- 
out any  more  ado,  and  to  so  as  tney  came. 

If  any  two  things  should  be  pitched  upon  in  any  of  oor 
thoughts,  of  greater  importance  than  other,  what  can  you 
think  of  greater  than  tnese  two  which  you  find  eompre* 
bended  together  in  this  textr^faith  in  €k)d,  and  friendship 
with  him.  It  cannot  be,  if  we  have  any  design  for  eternity 
and  another  world,  that  we  can  look  upoB  these  things 
with  neglect.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  eoncernment ; 
even  to  the  judgment  of  your  own  consciences,  they  mo^ 
appear  so  as  they  really  and  truly  are :  ancL  methinks,  we 
should  be  all  within  ourselves  about  it.    Do  we  thinic  it 
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can  go  veil  hereafter  with  imbelieyers,  or  with  God's  ene- 
mies 1  In  reference  to  each  of  these,  somewhat  in  the  con- 
clusion of  this  discourse  is  to  be  said,  by  way  of  direction 
and  exhortation.— 

1.  As  to  the  former,  feith  in  Gtod.  Yoa  are  not  to  un- 
derstand this  (though  it  be  believing  in  Qod  that  the  text 
speaks  of)  exclnsive  of  Christ,  bm  as  including  him;  that 
is.  implying  and  supposing  him  to  be  the  me£ate  object 
of  ^our  faith,  while  God  is  pointed  at  as  the  final  and 
ultimate  object:  according  to  the  apostle,  1  Pet.  i.  21. 
**  Who  through  him  (meaning Christ) do  believe  in  Gkxi.'* 
Those  that  are  believers  in  a  Gk)spel  sense,  who  through 
Christ  do  believe  in  God,  their  faith  being  carried  through 
Christ  as  the  mediator  and  the  mediate  object,  unto  God 
as  the  terminative  and  ultimate  object  It  was  this  be- 
lieving in  God  throoeh  Christ  the  promised  seed,  that 
Abraham  the  great  father  of  believers  is  characterized  by 
m  this  text,' and  in  divers  other  j^aces  of  Scripture.  And 
such  a  faith  as  his  was  you  are  to  endeavour  that  you 
may  find  alive  and  in  exercise  in  each  of  your  soids.  For 
it  is  not  a  dead  faith  that  will  pass  for  faith  in  the  divine 
estimate,  as  this  chapter  more  expressly  and  largely  dis- 
courses. With  what  ccmtempt  doth  it  apeak  of  a  dead 
faith,  making  it  but  a  carcass.  "  As  the  body  without  the 
spirit  is  dead,*'  so  as  that  faith  that  is  not  working,  that  is 
not  energetical,  that  hath  no  energy,  no  life  with  it.  So, 
you  know,  the  chapter  closes. 

With  some,  I  told  you,  it  is  but  a  notion.  I  fear  with 
many  besides  Tit  may  be  many  more)  it  may  be  less  tban 
that.  Men  call  themselves  believers  when  they  have  not 
such  a  notion  in  their  minds  of  the  thines  that  they  pre^ 
tend  to  believe.  With  some  a  notional  faith  serves  their 
turn ;  with  others  what  is  less,  a  mere  nominal  faith.  It 
will  do  us  no  good  to  have  that  in  us  which  we  call  faith, 
unless  OM  calls  it  so  too.  And  know,  therefore^  that  those 
who  have  not  that  faith  which  in  the  evangelical  sense, 
and  b^  that  test,  will  go  for  such,  they  must  go  among  the 
nubebevers,  let  them  call  themselves,  or  let  other  men  call 
them,  what  they  will.  And  then  for  excitation  in  this 
matter,  let  me  but  offer  these  two  awakening  things  to  be 
considered. 

1.  That  considering  a  man  to  be  found  an  unbeliever 
under  the  Gospel,  which  claims  and  challenges  his  faith, 
that  is,  which  claims  to  be  believed  by  a  correspondent 
faith  unto  what  it  contains  and  carries  in  it :  he  hath  the 
guilt  of  all  his  other  sins  still  continuing,  ana  bound  down 
cloMe  upon  him.  An  unbelieving  person  is  an  unjustified 
person.  So  such  must  understand  the  state  of  the  case.  I 
nave  all  the  weight  of  that  guilt  upon  me,  which  I  have 
been  contracting  all  mv  days.  "  Abraham  believed  God, 
and  it  was  imputed  to  nim  for  righteousness."  Righteous- 
ne^  is  not  imputed  upon  other  terms.  Will  any  roan 
think  to  make  for  himself  a  new  Gospel,  to  confront  that 
€k)spel  which  our  Lord  hath  sent  among  us  1  An  unbe- 
liever, and  unjustified.  So  represent  the  case  to  yourselves. 
And  what  doth  that  signify  1  It  signifies,  that  the  holy 
jealous  God  holds  me  guil^  of  all  that  I  have  been  doing 
against  him  all  my  days.  I  have  lived  long  as  "  without 
Gk>d  in  the  world,"  and  he  holds  me  guilty.  I  have  lived 
to  mjrself,  and  not  to  him,  and  he  holds  me  guilty.  Ne- 
glected him,  disobeyed  him,  and  lived  .in  affront  to  him, 
and  he  holds  me  guilty.  Every  thing  that  I  have  used  and 
enjoyed  in  this  world,  it  hath  Seen  by  usurpation ;  it  hath 
Deen  without  right,  as  to  him.  without  allowance.  I  ou|:ht 
to  have  eaten  and  drank,  and  looked  up.  acknowledging 
and  adoring  him  whose  fulness  filleth  all  in  all;  but  God 
was  not  in  all  my  thoughts:  and  for  all  this  he  holds  me 
guilty.  I  have  Uved  a  prayerless  life,  an  ungodly  life, 
alienated  from  the  life  of  Gk>d ;  this  hath  be^  my  way  and 
coarse,  and  he  holds  me  guilty.  What  an  amazing  thing 
is  this !  As  long  as  an  unbeliever,  still  under  guilt.  You 
have  no  righteousness  to  shelter  you,  to  protect  you,  to 
keep  off  wrath  and  vengeance  from  you.    But, 

2.  That  is  not  all,  you  have  a  superadded  (and  that  the 
greatest)  load  of  guilt  imaginable,  by  not  believing.  "  He 
that  beheveth  not,  is  condemned  already,"  Ac.  That  is,  he 
to  whom  there  is  a  sufficient  proposal  made ;  the  object  is 
not  concealed,  nor  wrapt  up  in  darkness,  but  set  in  clear 
and  open  light  before  your  eyes,  and  yet  yoa  believe  not. 
T7p<ni  how  feariul  terms  doth  such  a  one  perish.    When 


his  case  comes  to  be  stated  at  the  last,  in  the  judgment  of 
tha  great  day.  Why  is  such  a  one  cast  1  Why  is  he  held 
guilty  1  Why  is  he  abandoned  to  perish  1  Why  is  it  said 
to  him,  "  Depart,  accursedl**  It  is  because  he  would  not 
believe  in  God.  He  had  many  other  sina  upon  him,  but 
they  would  all  have  been  forsnven  him  if  he  would  have 
believed,  if  he  would  have  taken  God  and  his  Son :  then 
would  have  been  a  perfect  peace  between  God  ana  him. 
If  his  sins  had  been  never  so  great,  they  had  been  all  done 
away.  But  this  man  perisheth,  because  he  woild  not  be- 
lieve him  against  sensual  imaginations— against  carnal  iur* 
clinations.  God  told  him  it  vras  best  for  him  to  atendon 
his  sins,  and  put  himself  under  his  government,  and  live 
by  his  rules  and  holy  laws;  but  he  would  not  beUeve  this, 
but  thought  it  better  to  obey  the  lasts  of  his  own  heartj 
and  walk  according  to  his  own  imagination.  He  perisheth, 
because  he  would  not  believe  Gk)d ;  because  he  made  him 
a  liar  in  that  plain  testimony  and  record  he  had  given, 
concerning  the  way  of  salvation  unto  sinners  by  his  Son. 
Against  whom  did  *'he  swear  in  his  wrath,  that  they 
should  not  enter  into  his  rest,  but  them  that  believed  not  1 
So  we  see  they  could  not  enter  in,  because  of  unbelief  1" 
This  was  the  great  provoking  wickedness  of  that  people 
all  along.  How  long  will  ye  provoke  me  1  How  long  will 
ye  not  tMslieve  me,  notwithstanding  the  miehty  noble  works 
that  have  been  done  in  the  midst  of  yoa  1  Gk>d  was  mani- 
festing himself  in  several  and  many  great  and  remarkable 
instances;  but  yet  they  would  not  oelieve.  They  despised 
the  pleasant  land ; — they  believed  not  his  word.  All  their 
wickedness  was  rooted  in  infidelity— they  could  not  take 
the  word  of  Gkxl.  How  fearful  a  case  is  this !  When  a 
reasonable?  creature,  one  that  hath  an  intelligent  mind  and 
spirit  about  him,  part  of  the  ofispring  of  the  great  Father 
of  spirits,  he  would  not  be  governed  By  the  divine  dictates, 
but  opposed  the  inclination  and  imagination  of  his  flesh, 
unto  the  express  word  of  the  Father  of  spirits.  He  tells 
me,  I  mast  live  so  and  so,  that  I  may  do  well — that  I  may 
die  happy,  and  live  eternally.  But  I  will  not  believe  it. 
I  will  Delieve  the  lusts  of  my  own  heart;  rather  run  the 
hazard — venture  it — try  what  will  come  of  it.  Ohi  to  pe- 
rish on  these  terms  is  dreadful  perishing,  because  I  give 
the  lie  to  him  that  gave  me  breath. 

But  then  I  must  say  somewhat  too,  by  way  of  direction 
in  this  important  matter.  Is  it  so  fearf\il  a  thing  not  to 
believe  1  will  not  any  thing  that  may  carry  with  it  the 
shadow  of  believing,  serve  the  to  ml  6nt  it  must  be  faith 
indeed,  and  such  as  will  answer  the  intendmtot  of  the 
Gospel :  that  I  must  have,  or  I  perish  as  an  unbeliever, 
whatsoever  character  I  have  gone  under,  or  have  thought 
myself  to  have.  "Why,  how  shall  I  do  or  know  ^  Pray 
direct  me  in  this,  what  kind  of  faith  I  must  aim  at,  and 
not  satisQr  myself  short  of,  or  to  be  without'?  Why  it 
must  he, 

1.'  Such  (and  pray,  therefore,  aim  at  such)  a  faith  as  shall 
admit  the  Gospel  revelation  into  your  hearts.  This  is  not 
so  obscure  a  thing  as  many,  upon  the  first  hearing,  may 
account  it.  Do  not  you  know  the  difierence  between  re- 
ceiving a  report  by  your  ears  only,  and  taking  it  into  the 
heart  1  Suppose  it  were  of  some  very  great  good  news 
which  you  hear  of  in  any  uncertain  way,  so  as  that  you 
apprehend  no  reason  to  believe  it  true  1  It  enters  your 
ears,  but  goes  no  farther.  But  if  it  be  a  great  thing,  and 
it  comes  with  certainty,  so  as  that  no  room  of  rational 
doubt  remains  concerning  the  truth  of  the  matter ;  then  it 
goes  into  vour  heart,  and  fills  that  with  joy  and  pleasure 
and  complacency.  You  sensibly  find  it  exciting  ana  raising 
an  affection  in  you  suitable  to  the  import  of  the  thing,  it 
the  Gospel  be  received,  so  that  reception  makes  its  own 
distinction  visiblv  in  U.  **  1  tell  you  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people."  When  the  Gospel 
comes  among  you,  and  tells  you  that  the  great  Majesty  of 
heaven,  whom  you  have  offended,  is  willing  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  you,  and  hath  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  on  pur- 
pose to  be  the  reconciler,  and  he  died  upon  the  cross  a 
reconciling  sacrifice:  it  is  discernible,  (if  you  will  inspect 
and  look  into  yourselves,)  whether  that  which  you  call 
faith  in  you,  of  the  Gbspel  and  the  Gospel  revelation,  make 
any  such  impressions  upon  your  heart  as  is  correspondenc 
of  so  rreat  a  thing.  It  is  "  with  the  heart  man  belie veth 
unto  ni^ttousness."  That  is  the  great  husiness  of  inquirv« 
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What  kind  of  faith  will  senre  me  onto  righteousness,  that 
I  may  be  justified— that  I  may  be  counted  righteous  tnere- 
Tipon  ?  Why,  it  is  "  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made 
unto  salvation/'  Rom.  x.  10.  And  saith  the  apostle,  *^  This 
is  a  faithfnl  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;  of  whom 
I  am  chief,"  1  Tim.  i.  15. 

Have  you  received  the  Gk)spel  revelation  so,  as  "  a  faith- 
ful saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation  1"  Is  it  accepts 
able,  do  you  judge  it  worthy  of  your  acceptation,  of  all 
acceptation  1  Then  your  heart  and  soul  embraceth  it,  and 
closeth  with  it.  This  the  apostle  speaks  in  that  great 
summarjr  of  the  Gospel,  "  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners,  (even  the  chief  of  them,)  of  whom  I  am 
chief." 

2.  Labour  for  such  a  faith  as  may  inwardly  nnite  your 
souls  to  Christ,  revealed  in  this  GKispel,  and  with  Qod  in 
him.  Your  faith  is  to  take  hold  of  nim.  and  of  God  in 
him,  so  as  thereby  to  come  into  a  united  state,  a  state  of 
union  with  him,  that  you  may  thereupon  be  in  him.  It 
must  be  such  a  faith  as  whereby  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
hearts.  "  That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith," 
Eph.  iii.  17.  That  is  not  spoken  exclusively  of  Gk)d,  for 
it  is  presently  subjoiaed.  "tnat  ye  may  be  filled  with  all 
the  fulness  of  GKkI."  All  which  fulness  is  in  him.  Do 
not  satisly  yourselves  without  such  a  faith  as  that  by  which 
you  may  say  jrou  have  now  the  son  of  Qod.  God  in  him, 
m  you,  and  with  you.  He  hath  given  us  an  understand- 
ing, that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true.  That  understand- 
ing, to  know  him  that  is  true,  is  faith,  as  it  resides  in  the 
mind.  But  though  it  hath  its  first  seat  there,  nt  doth  not 
terminate  there,  for  this  immediately  ensues,  and  we  are 
in  him.  In  whom  1  In  Jesus  Christ  the  Son,  who  is  the 
true  Qodf  and  eternal  life.  We  pass  into  union  by  this  in- 
tuition, even  into  union  with  the  true  God,  who  carries 
eternal  life  in  his  very  name.  Such  a  faith  as  leaves  you 
.still  at  a  distance  from  God  and  from  Christ,  do  you  think 
that  can  avail  3rout  All  that  is  in  Christ  is  yours,  as  yon 
come  to  be  in  him.  **  Of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and 
sanctification,  and  redemption,"  1  Cor.  i.  30.  In  him  once, 
and  all  is  yours ;  whatsoever  you  need,  whateoever  is  suit- 
able to  the  exigency  of  your  state.  Are  you  foolish  crear 
tures,  he  is  wisdom  to  you.  Are  3rou  guilty  creatures,  he 
is  righteousness  to  you.  Are  you  impure  creatures,  he  is 
sanctification  to  you.  Are  you  enslaved  lost  creatures,  he 
is  redemption  to  }[ou,  if  you  be  in  him;  but  nothing  at  all 
if  you  be  nut  in  him. 

3.  Labour  for  such  a  faith  as  may  be  transforming  to 
your  whole  souls.  Consider  that  the  whole  economy  of 
the  Gospel  aims  at  this,  the  bringing  of  all,  upon  whom  it 
shall  have  its  efieet,  into  the  unity  of  the  fhito,  so  that  all 
come  to  unite  in  one  faith,  Eph.  iv.  13.  And  what  is  to 
be  consequent  thereupon,  the  apostle  tells  you  in  what  fol- 
lows there,  supposing  this  once  to  be  done,  and  thai  you 
are  brought  witn  the  rest  of  sincere  believers  into  the  one- 
ness of  mith,  the  unity  of  the  faith  which  is  common  to 
serious  and  sincere  Christians.  As  such  then,  I  testify  to 
you,  that  you  are  not  to  walk  like  other  Gentiles,  as  if  this 
faith,  in  which  all  sincere  Christians  were  to  unite  and  be 
one,  should  leave  you  but  just  like  other  men  in  your  ha- 
bitual frame.  "  I  say  it,  and  I  testify  to  you  in  the  Lord, 
that  you  henceforth  walk  not  as  other  Gentiles  walk,  in 
the  vanity  of  their  mind,"  Eph.  iv.  17.  You  had  a  heart 
alienated  from  that  life.  Will  you  keep  that  heart  still, 
and  call  yourself  a  believer,  and  pretend  to  be  come  to 
unity  of  the  faith  1  still  to  live  with  an  habitual  disinclina- 
tion in  your  heart  towards  Godi  This  can  never  be. 
But  if  you  have  learned  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  I 
tell  you  (saith  the  apostle)  what  that  must  be :  it  must 
come  to  this,  the  **  putting  off  the  old  man,  which  is  cor- 
rupt by  deceivable  lusts,"  and  "  being  renewed  in  the  spirit 
of  your  mind,"  Eph.  iv.  22^  23.  You  are  never  come  into 
the  uni^  of  that  faith  whick  belongs  to  all  that  shall  be 
saved,  till  there  be  thereupon  a  divestiture  and  total  inves- 
titure. A  divestiture  and  "putting  off  the  old  man,  which 
is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceivable  lusts;"  you  must 
cease  to  oe  the  man  that  you  were  before,  and  (as  that 
which  is  intervening  and  central  in  the  cose)  there  must 


be  a  renovation  even  in  the  spirit  of  your  minds,  a  new 
heart  and  a  right  spirit  being  created  and  renewed  in  you, 
bein^  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  minds,  the  inward  seat 
of  vital  governing  principles.  If  the  spirit  of  the  mind 
be  reitewed,  that  spreads  influence  through  the  man,  then 
there  is  a  new  man  put  on.  Not  some  slight,  sup«rficial 
change  in  this  or  that  particular  respect,  but  an  entire  new 
man.  As  he  that  is  in  Christ  is  said  to  be  a  new  creature. 
There  is  a  new  creation  introduced,  the  man  is  new.  This 
must  be,  if  your  faith  be  to  any  purpose.  The  apoeitlp 
blesses  God  for  the  Thessalonians,  in  that  he  could  look 
upon  them,  as  those  that  were  chosen  to  salvation  by  the 
remarkable  and  observable  effects.  The  way  that  God  hail 
taken  with  them  was,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirii 
and  belief  of  the  truth ;  such  a  believing  of  the  tratn  a*; 
had  been  accompanied  with  the  sanctification  of  Spirit. 
Agreeably  to  that  of  our  Lord  himself,  "  Sanctify  them 
through  Iny  truth :  thy  word  is  truth,"  John  xirii.  17. 

4.  See  that  it  be  such  a  faith  as  doth  and  shall  govern 
your  lives,  so  that  you  live  by  it,  and  thereupon  cannot 
only  say,  I  did  believe  seven,  or  ten,  or  twenty  years  ago, 
but  I  continually  live  by  my  believing.  A  man  is  not  said 
to  live  by  that  which  rarely  happens  to  him,  or  once  or 
twice  in  a  life-time.  We  are  to  live  by  breathing,  but  we 
cannot  do  so  if  it  be  not  continual.  &»  we  are  to  live  by 
believing;  **the  just  shall  live  by  his  iaith."  That  he  is 
continually  to  live  by  all  his  days.  Can  it  be  thought  that 
such  a  one  shall  be  said  to  live  now,  because  he  drew 
breath  twenty  years  agol  But  that  belief  which  is  true, 
real,  vital,  will  be  continually  repeating  its  acts  and  exer- 
cises. "  The  life  that  I  live  m  the  flesh  (says  the  apostle^ 
I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and 
ffave  himself  for  mn,"  Gal.  ii.  20.  That  is,  if  your  faith 
oe  a  right  vital  principle,  and  such  as  the  Go^l  means 
and  signifies  by  the  name  of  faith,  it  is  such  a  thing  as 
carries  up  the  soul  into  a  continual  course,  into  an  invisi- 
ble scene  of  things.  There  you  have  an  invisible  God, 
and  an  invisible  Christ,  and  an  invisible  glory,  still  in 
view.  There  are  some  that  talk  of  such  a  thine  as  a  dou- 
ble sight,  or  a  second  sight,  so  as  that  they  who  have  it 
have  a  visible  world  and  an  invisible  world  in  view  at 
once.  I  know  no  second  sight  like  that  of  faith.  That, 
indeed,  will  present  an  invisible  world,  and  keep  it  in 
view  before  yon,  so  that  by  it  you  will  be  more  conversant 
in  the  world  of  spirits,  with  the  Father  of  spirits,  and 
with  spiritual  and  invisible  things ;  more  conversant  in 

J  roar  hearts,  more  with  delight,  more  with  savour  and  re- 
ish,  than  in  this  shadowy  scene  of  thincs  which  you  have 
within  the  view  and  under  the  notice  of  your  sense.  You 
will  look  upon  this  world  *'  as  that  the  fashion  thereof 
passeth  away  •"  but  by  your  faith  (which  is  to  you  "  the 
substance  or  things  hoped  for,"  &c.)  yon  will  live  above, 
you  will  live  with  God,  you  will  live  with  Christ,  yon 
will  live  as  on  the  brink  and  borders  of  eternity,  ready  to 
enter  in^  only  waiting  for  a  dismission  hence — a  call  and 
translation  thither.    This  is  living  by  faith. 

For,  the  apostle  having  told  us,  Ileb.  x.  38.  that  "the 
just  shall  live  by  faith,"  (repeating  the  ancient  maxim  out 
of  the  Old  Testament,  to  signify  to  us  that  that  is  not  the 
way  of  living  for  the  saints  at  one  time  or  age  of  the 
church  of  Gh>d  only ;  but  it  is  from  age  to  age,  through  all 
the  successions  of  time,  this  must  be  the  way  of  believing,) 
then  he  tells  us  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter,  what 
that  faith  is  by  which  such  a  man  must  live ;  to  wit,  *'  The 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,"  and  "  the  evidence  of 
thinp[s  not  seen."  Such  a  faith  as  represents  God,  and 
Chnst,  and  heaven,  and  the  invisible  things,  all  as  f^reai 
and  most  substantial  realities ;  clothed  with  a  clear  light, 
and  so  set  and  continued  in  view  before  your  eyes.  This 
is,  that  we  are  to  live,  not  to  have  such  representations 
now  and  then,  but  to  have  them  statedly  before  us,  and  so 
to  live  and  direct  our  course  accordingly.    But, 

2. 1  am  also  to  recorunend  to  you  this  other  great  thing, 
friendship  with  God.  And  in  reference  to  that,  I  would 
also  say  somewhat  both  by  way  of  excitation  and  direc- 
tion. I  can  speak  but  briefly  to  many  things.  For  exci- 
tation consider, 

1.  Is  it  not  your  great  privilege  to  live  here  in  this  world 
in  a  state  of  niendship  with  Gcnd  1  for  what  more  exalted 
privilege  is  there  to  poor  creatures  living  in  mortal  flesh? 
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Here  I  live  in  flesh,  dwell  in  flesk;  but  it  is  in  friendship 
vith  Qod.  lo  low  circumstances,  amidst  a  mat  many 
troubles  and  difficaltieSy  but  in  j&iendship  with  God.  Who 
would  not  choose  this  wa^  of  lining,  when  it  is  r^resented 
to  our  option,  when  it  is  propounded  to  ns  as  matter 
of  choice  1 

2.  Consider  there  is  no  middle  state  (for  yon  to  whom 
this  overture  is  made)  between  these  two,  a  state  of  friend- 
ship with  God,  and  a  state  of  enmity  to  him;  tou  must 
be  either  his  friends  or  Ids  enemies.  There  can  be  no  neu- 
trality in  this  case;  and  will  it  not  make  a  mall's  heart 
sink  within  him  to  think  of  this  1  I  must  either  live  God's 
friend  or  God's  enemy.  Dare  I  venture  when  the  matter 
is  laid  before  me  as  a  matter  of  deliberation,  to  say,  I  will 
live  the  latter,  I  will  lire  lus  enemy  'i  yon  that  were  alien- 
ated, and  enemies  in  your  minds  by  wicked  works ;  you 
see  how  the  case  is  stated :  you  must  still  be  enemies  in 
your  minds,  through  wicked  works,  till  you  are  reconciled 
and  become  frienos.  There  is  no  neutral  state,  you  must 
go  from  day  to  day,  up  and  down  in  this  world,  either  as 
God's  friends,  or  lus  enemies. 

3.  Consider  that  this  friendship  with  God  which  we  re- 
Qommend  to  you,  and  into  which  the  Gospel  contiQually 
calls  you,  is  no  impossible,  no  impracticalue  thing,  for  it 
is  prescribed  to  us  as  a  matter  of  auty :  "  every  man  as  he 
is  called,  let  him  therein  abide  with  Ctod^"  1  Cor.  vii.  24. 
"  If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is 
a  liar :  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  V* 
(John  iv.  90.)  which  speaks  this  living  in  the  love  of 
God  to  be  therefore  more  di£ELcult,  because  we  sec  him 
not.  But  the  strength  of  the  argument  goes  upon  that 
supposition,  that  it  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty:  and  be  it  as  diffi- 
cult as  it  will,  it  must  therefore  be  supposed  not  to  be 
impossible  to  live  in  the  love  of  God,  and  in  a  state  of 
friendship  with  him,  though  he  be  invisible.  "  How  shall 
he  love  Godl"  implying  that  it  is  a  thing,  the  thought 
whereof  is  to  be  abhorred,  that  a  man  shoula  think  of  liv- 
ing in  this  world,  and  not  to  live  in  actual  commerce  and 
intercourse,  to  be  kept  up,  and  continued,  with  God  in 
love.  How  shall  he  do  iti  It  implies,  that  he  must  do  it, 
and  therefore  the  thing  is  by  no  means  to  be  looked  upon 
as  impossible.  And  to  pretend  that  it  is  impossible,  is  to 
pretend  that  we  have  gone  below  our  own  kind,  that  we 
nave  lost  human  nature,  which,  if  it  remain  with  us  still, 
though  we  have  flesh  about  ns,  yet  our  nobler  part  is  spirit 
And  what,  is  it  an  impossible  thing  for  a  mind,  a  spirit,  to 
converse  with  the  p;reat  Father  of  spirits  1  Is  flesh  more 
akin  to  us  than  spirit,  that  supreme  Spirit,  that  universal 
Spirit,  that  Spirit  that  diffuses  influences  every  where 
throughoiit  the  world  1  Are  we  more  akin  to  flesh,  and 
fleshly  things,  than  we  are  to  this  Spirit,  whose  offspring 
we  are,  and  who  is  our  Father  1  Therefore,  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  or  looked  on  as  an  impossible  or  impracticable 
thing  to  come  into  and  continue  in  this  state  of  friendship 
with  God.  "  K^  j[ourselves  in  the  love  of  Gk)d,  looking 
for  his  mercy  in  Cnrist  Jesus,  unto  life  eternal,"  Jude  21. 
What  is  matter  of  express  precept,  is  not  to  be  looked 
upon  simply  and  absolutely  impo^ble  by  a  natural  im- 
possibility. It  is  only  so  by  a  moral  impotency,  against 
which  the  aids  of  grace  are  to  be  expected  and  sought. 
And, 

4.  Consider  that  this  friendship  with  God,  as  it  is  not 
an  inipossible  or  impracticable  thmg,  so  it  is  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  easiest  and  most  unexceptionable  way.  Con- 
sider, that  to  enter  into  this  state  is  but  to  obey  the  Divine 
call,  the  very  meaning  and  import  of  the  whole  Gospel  of 
reconciliation.  We  have  the  greatest  assurances  in  sul  the 
world,  that  God  is  not  difficult  or  hard  of  acq[aaintance ; 
for  he  invites.  Will  he  refuse  whom  he  invites  1  The 
Gospel  is  sent  to  us  to  beseech  us,  in  Christ's  name  and 
stead,  to  be  reconciled  unto  God.  Will  he  refuse  that 
which  he  seeks  1  decline  that  friendship  into  which  he 
calls  us't  He  is  "in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself,  thatsinmightnot  be  imputed,"  or  (which  is  the  same 
tfain^)  that  righteousness  might  be  imputed,  2  Cor.  v.  19. 
*'  Pfow  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Cnrist,  as  if  God  did 
beseech  you  by  ns ;  we  pray  yon  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye 
reconciled  to  God."    We  are  commissianed,  and  sent,  and 


do  in  Chrisfb  staad  beseeoh  /on  to  be  rooondled  nnto 
God.  You  may  conclnde,  with  the  greatest  assurance 
imaginable,  that  God  is  willing,  and  not  difficult,  as  to 
entering  into  this  state  of  frienddiip  with  ns.  And  then 
there  is  as  little  supposable  difficulty  of  eontinuing  in  it } 
for  do  hot  consider  to  that  purpose  these  two  diiings, 
I.  That  he  is  never  far  oflT;  and)  S.  That  he  is  easy  to 
forgive. 

I.  That  he  is  never  faroffl  You  will  say.  How  shall  I 
keep  friendship  with  Ghxi  1  he  is  in  heaven,  I  am  upon 
earth.  In  heaven,  yes,  as  to  his  more  glorious  manifesta^ 
tion  of  himself.  But  he  is  not  far  from  any  of  us,  for  "  in 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  And  this  is 
told  us,  that  we  may  seek  and  find  him  out,  insomuch  as 
he  is  far  from  none  of  us.  So  that  now  you  may  be  with 
him  as  soon  as  you  can  think  a  thought  How  easy  is  the 
way  to  keep  np  this  friendship:  only  to  be  now  and  then 
at  tne  expense  of  a  thought.  Where  is  God  my  Maker  1 
that  will  not  cost  yon  dear.  You  have  no  cause  to  say, 
What  shaU  I  do  for  my  friend  1  Who  shall  go  up  to 
heaven  to  fetch  him  me  down  from  thence,  or  who  saall 
go  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  to  fetch  him  me  up 
from  thence.  No,  he  is  with  you;  turn  vou  but  to  him, 
and  you  will  find  him  with  yon.  Do  bnt  direct  your 
mind,  turn  your  thoughts  inward,  and  you  will  find  him 
with  you.  Indeed  he  often  passes  by,  and  we  perceive 
him  not.  *'  Thou  dost  compass  me  behind  and  before, 
(saith  Uie  Psalmist,^  and  an  acquainted  with  all  my  ways." 

0  how  nnaccountaSle  is  it  to  keep  off  ourselves,  unac* 
quainted  with  him  and  his  ways  t    And, 

3.  He  is  easy  to  forgive.    Ay,  but  breaches  may  happen. 

1  forget  and  neglect  him  too  often,  and  am  ashamed  and 
confounded  in  my  own  sense ;  I  am  afraid  to  look  towards 
him  any  more.  That  must  not  by  any  means  be.  Yon 
must  return,  though  it  be  with  weepini?  and  liumiliation. 
And  if  we  confess  our  sins  he  is  faitbflil  and  just  to  for- 
give us  our  sins,  if  it  be  not  done  triflingly,  if  it  be  not 
done  without  sense,  if  it  be  not  done  with  an  inclination 
and  resolution  to  persist  and  go  on  in  sin  still.  **  I  oc- 
knowledged  my  sin  nnto  thee,  and  mine  iniquity  have  I 
not  hid:  I  said,  I  will  confess  my  transgressions  unto  the 
Lord  J  and  thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin,"  Psal. 
xxxii.  5.  The  injustice  of  it.  And  then  it  is  added, "  For 
this  shall  every  one  that  is  godly  pray  unto  thee  in  a  time 
when  thou  mayest  be  found :  surely  m  the  floods  of  g[rcat 
waters  they  shall  not  come  ni^h  unto  him."  Psal  xxxii.  6. 
Who  would  decline  such  a  friendship  with  him  who  is  so 
easy  to  be  reconciled  at  first,  and  still  willing  to  forgive 
where  there  is  not  a  wilfrd  perseverance  in  obstinate  rebel- 
lion against  his  rightful  authority,  and  his  abundant  love 
and  goodness  1    And  consider, 

6.  It  is  the  way  to  bring  your. minds  to  ease  in  reference 
to  all  your  more  private  concernments.  You  have  difficul* 
ties  in  the  world,  you  have  troubles  and  straits,  and  know 
not  which  way  to  turn  yourselves.  Oh  what  a  great  thing 
is  it  to  have  such  a  friend,  who  invites  you  to  cast  your 
care  upon  him,  for  he  will  care  for  you.  And  then  the 
peace  of  God  shall  hereupon  keep  your  hearts  and  minds 
through  Christ  Jesus. 

6.  It  will  keep  you  quiet  in  reference  to  public  concern^ 
ments.  This  is  a  venr  pitiable  case,  that  when  they  see 
things  run  counter  to  their  expectations,  their  aims,  their 
designs  and  inclinations,  they  are  frill  of  anxiety,  roll  of 
concern,  full  of  dread  and  fear.  They  know  not  what  will 
become  of  things.  Oh  what  a  heart-quieting  thought  is 
it,  that  all  is  in  the  hands  of  your  friend,  your  great  and 
wise  friend,  who  doeth  as  pleaseth  him  in  heaven  above, 
and  in  the  earth  heneath.  And  he  will  never  manage 
things  so,  as  that  his  true  friends  shall  at  last  have  any 
cause  to  complain.    And  then  consider, 

7.  That  all  will  be  well  for  ever  when  you  are  caught  up 
in  the  clouds  to  meet  vour  Redeemer  in  the  air,  and  to  be 
for  ever  with  the  Lord.  That  being  his  declared  pleasure, 
that  he  will  ha  re  all  hisfriendstogetber  eternally  with  him 
in  one  society,  in  one  assembly,  made  up  of  an  innumer- 
able company  of  angels  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect.  That  they  that  have  lived  by  the  faith  of  Abraham, 
and  been  friends  of  God,  as  he  was,  may  sit  down  wth 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  his  kingdom,  and  there 
reside  for  ever.    In  this  Scr^uie  we  are  told  that  **  Abra^ 
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ham  belieyed  Gbd,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righte- 
oosness." 

But  some  may  say,  What  is  that  to  me,  who  live  in  the 
world  so  many  ages  after  1  Why  the  Scriptures,  as  if  it 
were  on  purpose  to  obviate  any  such  thoughts,  tell  us, 
(particularly  the  apostle,  Rom.  iv.  latter  end,  where  he  had 
been  speaking  of  the  same  thin? ,)  Abraham  believing  God, 
and  its  being  imputed  to  him  lor  righteouness,  it  was  not 
for  his  sake  that  this  was  written,  not  for  bis  sake  alone, 
but  for  all  that  should  believe  with  the  faith  of  Abraham, 
who  is  the  father  of  us  all,  t.  e,  as  believing  under  the 
common  notion  of  believers.  Not  as  if  our  faith  were  to 
be  produced,  or  to  be  maintained,  by  any  influences  from 
him.  But  he  is  called  the  father  of  believers  upon  the 
same  account  upon  which  any  one  great  and  eminent  in  a 
profession,  is  said  to  be  the  father  of  such,  to  wit,  a  ffreat 
example,  as  Jabal  is  said  to  be  the  father  of  them  that  dwell 
in  tents,  and  Jubal  the  father  of  them  that  handle  the  harp 
and  organ.  What  wsb  said  concerning  Abraham  and  his 
faith,  and  his  friendship  with  God,  thereupon,  was  not 
written  for  him  alone,  but  for  us  too,  that  we  are  to  live  in 
the  same  faith  and  the  same  friendship  with  God  as  he  did. 

I  shall  shut  up  all,  by  way  of  direction  as  to  this,  with 
only  two  words  m  general.  You  think  it  a  verv  desirable 
thing  (I  doubt  not  but  you  do)  to  be  in  this  state  oirriendship 
with  God.  Surel]^  every  one  among  us  must  say,  if  it  be  a 
desirablething  to  uve  in  a  state  of  friendship  with  God,  who 
would  not  live  at  this  rate  e verv  day  in  a  state  of  friendship 
with  the  great  and  glorious  Grod  of  heaven  and  earth  I  i 
shall  only  say  these  two  things  by  way  of  direction  in 
reference  hereto. 

1.  Give  yourselves  up  entirely  unto  this  friendship  with 
God ;  and  do  it  with  solemnity:  so  great  a  thing  as  this, 
entering  into  friendship  with  God,  the  great  and  glorious 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  matter  speaks  itself  that  it 
ou^ht  to  be  done  with  solemni^.  Make  a  solemn  business 
of  It ;  apply  yourselves  purposely  to  him,  and  tell  him.  Lord, 
I  have  heard  thy  mind,  thy  pleasure,  thou  wouldst  have 
souls  that  have  wandered  from  thee,  and  been  alienated, 
come  into  thine  acquaintance  and  friendship.  The  Gospel 
under  which  I  live  hath  told  me  so:  I  believe  thy  word; 
I  come  now  to  offer  myself  up  unto  tnee,  to  be  thy  recon- 
ciled one,  thy  devoted  one,  thy  servant,  thy  friend.  "  Thy 
servant,  thy  servant ;  0  Lord  thou  hast  broken  my  bonds,'* 
Psal.  cxvi.  16.  But  our  Saviour  would  have  us  know, 
that  the  notion  of  a  servant  is  not  to  exclude  that  of  a 
friend,  as  that  of  a  friend  is  not  to  exclude  the  notion  of  a 
servant,  but  only  to  orevail  and  predominate  in  the  state. 
The  notion  of  friendship  is  in  the  Christian  state  to  be 
predominate,  and  to  be  tne  principal  thing.  Tender  your- 
self to  God  accordingly,  we  hear  many  discourses  to  this 
purpose;  but  with  too  many  the  matter  comes  all  to  no- 
thing, because  we  never  make  a  solenm  business  of  it. 
The  entrance  into  such  a  state,  so  sacred  a  state,  if  it  were 
done  with  solenmity,  there  would  stand  a  remark  upon  it, 
I  have  engaged  myself  in  a  state  of  friendship  with  God,  I 
must  live  pursuantly  hereunto.  I  hope  ynu  will  think 
^f  this;  such  as  come  to  learn  how  yoU  might  live  in  a 
state  of  friendship  with  God.  Sach  as  have  any  such 
design,  I  hope  will  think  of  this  another  time ;  i.  e.  that 
when  this  state  of  friendship  with  God  is  once  entered  into, 
we  must  give  ourselves  up  to  it.    And  then, 

3.  Mind  it  is  a  continued  course ;  otherwise,  you  trifled 
at  first;  never  meant  sincerely,  never  meant  as  you  did 
pretend.  Mind,  I  say,  it  is  a  continued  course;  And 
through  your  whole  course.  These  are  but  generals:  I 
have  mentioned  many  particulars,  at  former  times,  to  this 
purpose ;  that,  if  you  recollect  youredves,  would  be  of 
stated  use  to  you.  But  all  will  come  under  this  general ; 
mind  this  oflen,  that  there  is  a  friendship  settled  between 
God  and  me ;  I  must  in  all  things  hereupon  demean  my- 
self towards  him  as  a  flriend ;  that  is,  I  mqst  consult  him 
in  all.  resign  all  thin^  to  him,  cross  him  in  nothing  |  for 
friendship  between  him  and  us  carries  a  peculiarity  m  it. 
If  there  were  an  equality  between  him  and  me,  then  it  were 
something  as  between  human  friends,  it  may  be.  They 
may  be  equally  wise,  they  may  be  equally  great  or  equally 
mean ;  equally  able  to  do  for  one  another.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  here;  this  is  not  like  common  friends,  as  I  for- 
•  Pntched  Marah  nth,  un. 


merly  showed  at  large ;  and,  therefore,  there  must  be  a 
constant  reference  to  him  in  all  things.  We  are  in  all 
things  to  yield  to  him,  to  cross  him  in  nothing.  And  so, 
when  in  all  things  we  are  to  consult  him,  we  are  to  uke 
his  counsel  in  au,  and  to  stand  in  his  counsel.  Not  to  be 
self-willed,  not  to  say,  we  will  walk  in  the  way  of  our  own 
hearts,  whatsoever  becomes  of  our  friendship  with  him. 
You  must  always  be  true  to  him;  you  must  alwajrs  be- 
lieve him  true  to  yon^  You  must  never  be  strange  to 
him:  always  be  free,  unreserved,  open-hearted.  Yon 
must  willingly  agree  to  it.  that  he  be  privy  to  all  your  af' 
fairs.  He  will  be  so,  whether  you  will  or  no,  bat  it  is 
that  to  which  four  hearts  should  consent,  and  in  whicli 

rour  hearts  should  rejoice,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say,  Lord  \ 
know  I  can  hide  nothing  from  thee,  and  I  would  not  if 
I  could ;  I  desire  all  things  may  lay  open  between  me 
and  thee,  that  there  may  be  nothing  hid,  no  veil  drawn  be- 
tween thee  and  my  soul.  Search  me,  try  me,  look  into 
me.  It  is  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  this  friendship, 
to  know  that  he  can  behold  sincerity,  and  accept  it,  and 
reward  it,  and  delie^ht  in  it.  And,  therefore,  you  must  re- 
solve never  to  hrem  off  this  friendship,  but  look  upon  him 
as  your  inseparable  friend,  and  from  whom  you  are  never 
to  depart  And  say  to  yourself,  this  God  shall  be  yoor 
God ;  i.  e.  your  friend,  your  friendly  ruler,  for  ever  and 
ever,  and  shall  be  your  guide  even  unto  death.  So  that  yon 
can  never  any  moment  of  your  life  suffer  an  elongation  from 
him  that  he  should  be  far  off,  or  keep  long  from  yon,  but 
presently  your  hearts  will  miss  him.  Ana  you  will  say, 
Oh !  where  is  my  friend  1  I  will  seek  him,  pursue  afler 
him,  as  the  spouse  in  &e  Canticles  is  represented  to 
pursue  after  him  whom  her  soul  loved.  Tlus  is  my  friend, 
where  is  he  1  where  is  hel  You  will  be  presently  upon 
inquiries,  if  he  have  hid  himself,  and  seem  to  have  with- 
drawn and  retired  from  you ;  for  this  hath  been  the  state 
of  things  between  him  and  you  in  contracting  this  state 
of  friendship,  that  this  God  shall  be  your  God  for  ever  and 
ever,  and  your  guide  even  unto  death. 
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IJohnv.l. 
Whosoever  believetA  UuU  Jesus  is  the  Chrisi,  is  9om  of  €M, 

Thb  subject  that  I  last  fijiished,  you  find  did  connect 
faith  and  friendship  with  God.  This  connects  faith  and 
sonship  to  Giod.  And  the  one  and  the  other  must  be  un- 
derstood (by  them  that  will  consider)  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  us  imaginable;  so  great  that  it  is  lo  be 
hoped  the  former  is  not  forgotten,  and  this  latter  will  not 
slightingly  and  negligently  Ge  attended  to. 

The  words  in  themselves  are  an  express  doetrinal  asser- 
tion, which  I  shall  not  need  therefore  to  vaiy  into  other 
terms;  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is 
bom  of  God."  It  needs  only  to  be  explaiaed  and  applied  \ 
for  the  explication  of  it,  that  you  cannot,  upon  tne  first 
hearingof  such  an  assertion  as  this,  but  think  very  neces- 
sary. For  it  may  seem  strange  to  unaccustomed  ears,  at 
least,  that  such  a  thin^  as  this  should  be  afiirmed  so  general- 
ly, concerning  believm^  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  that  every 
such  a  one  should  be  said  to  be  bora  of  God.  How  amaz- 
ing a  sound  may  this  carry  with  it  to  many  who  do  less 
consider,  or  who  understand  less  what  the  meaning  of  these 
terms  is,  to  "believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,"  and  to  "be 
born  of  God ;"  the  latter  of  these  doth  indeed,  at  the  very 
first  hearing,  appear  a  very  great  thing— be  bora  of  God ! 
It  might  even  swallow  up  a  man's  soul  to  think  of  sach  a 
thing  as  this,  affirmed,  of  such  worms  as  we  are.  We,  that 
might  "  say  to  the  worm.  Thou  art  our  father,  and  to  cor- 
ruption. Thou  art  our  sister  and  mother;"  to  apeak  of 
such  creatures  as  we,  as  of  a  divine  ofispring  and  heaven- 
ly progeny,  as  of  persons  born  of  God;  how  wonderfril 
and  transporting  may  it  be  to  us ! 

But  that  only  which  can  make  sack  an  assertion  as  tkia 
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seem  strange  is,  that  while  this  is  apprehended  (as  it  is  to 
be  really  and  imly)  a  very  great  thing;  for  the  most  part, 
such  believing  is  reckoned  a  very  little  thin?.  It  may,  in- 
deed, seem  a  great  thing  to  be  a  son  of  God,  one  bom  of 
Qod ;  but  the  name  of  believing  is  become  so  oheap 
amongst  ns,  and  carries  so  little  and  so  diminished  a  sound 
with  it,  that  we  are  too  generall  v  tempted  to  look  upon  it 
as  a  slight,  and  small,  and  trivial  matter.  But  when  these 
terms  come  to  be  opened  and  tmderstood,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  such  a  near  affinity  between  these  two  things, 
being  "bom  of  Qod,"  and  "believing  that  Jesus  is  flie 
Ciirist  f  that  the  one  will  be  easily  understood  not  to  have 
any  place  at  all  where  the  other  hath  no  place ;  that  they 
can  never  be  apart,  bat  wheresoever  the  one  is  the  other 
must  be  too. 

Our  business  therefore  in  the  explication  must  be  to  do 
these  two  things ;  first,  to  consider  the  parts  of  this  asser- 
tion; and  then,  secondly,  to  show  their  necessary  con- 
nexion with  one  another. 

I.  We  are  to  open  the  parts  of  this  assertion  severally, 
which  you  see  are  these  two,  concerning  Christ  and  a 
divine  birth ;  "  believing  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,''  and  be- 
ing "  born  of  God."    And, 

1.  For  the  former  of  these,  what  the  import  is  of  "be- 
lieving that  Jesus  is  the  Christ."  And  as  touching  that, 
there  are  again,  more  particularlv,  two  thin^  to  be  stated. 
First,  the  thing  to  be  believed,  that  Jesjos  is  the  Christ ; 
and,  secondly,  the  believing  of  this. 

(1.)  The  thing  to  be  believed,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ 
I  pray  you  attend  to  it.  Much  of  the  |;reamess  of  this 
thing,  which  is  our  present  subject,  to  wit,  faith  concern- 
ing him,  depends  upon  a  right  understanding  what  it  is 
that  must  be  the  object  of  this  faith,  and  which  is  stated  as 
the  object  of  it  here.  The  thing  to  be  believed  is,  that 
Jesus  IS  the  Christ.  It  concerns  us  greatly  to  understand 
this  aright  It  is  not  a  trivial  matter  that  is  here  repre- 
sented, to  us  as  the  object  of  our  faith,  or  the  thing  we  are 
to  believe.  And  that  we  may  more  distinctly  apprehend 
it,  we  are  yet  to  go  lower,  and  to  consider,  first,  uie  sub- 
ject of  this  affirmation  unto  which  we  are  to  jrield  our  as- 
sent, and  give  up  our  faith,  which  is  represented  to  us  only 
under  one  single  term,  Jesus ;  and  then,  secondl]^,  what 
we  are  to  believe  of  this  subject,  that  he  is  the  Christ. 

[1.]  The  very  subject  itself  must  be  traly  stated ;  we 
most  in  our  own  thoughts  determine  of  the  person  here 
spoken  of,  and  concemmg  whom  this  affirmation  is  pro- 
nounced, otherwise  we  do  nothing.  Why,  who  is  this 
Jesus  of  whom  we  are  to  believe  mat  he  is  the  Christ  1 
Take  we  heed  that  our  thoughts  do  not  wander  here ;  for 
that  would  be  fatal  if  they  should,  if  they  should  wander 
to  another  subject  This,  which  is  so  peculiarly  said  con- 
cerning him,  must  be  understood  exclusively  of  any  one 
else ;  it  is  not  spoken  of  any  other,  nor  to  be  thought  of  any 
other.  That  there  should  be  here  an  error  perunuB^  a  mistake 
concerning  the  person  spoken  of,  it  mav  prove  a  most  de- 
structive error.  "  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  look  we 
for  another?"  This  is  the  question  which  John  directs  his 
disciples  to  put  to  Christ  for  their  information,  not  for  his 
own,  that  he  might  gain  them  an  opportunity  of  bein^  con- 
vinced and  satisfied  in  the  great  ana  important  question  of 
that  age ;  which  yet  could  not  be  of  greater  importance  to 
that  age  than  it  is  to  our  own,  nor  of  greater  to  John's  disci- 
ples than  it  is  to  eveir  one  of  us :  and  we  see  what  our  Lord 
saith  to  it,  **  Tell  John  what  you  hear  and  see ;"  such  and 
such  wonders  are  wrought  and  done.  And  he  adds  in  the 
close  of  all, "  Blessed  is  be  that  is  not  offended  in  me ;"  which 
words  would  carry  a  kind  and  benign  import  with  them 
beyond  tAl  that  ccm  be  expressed.  But  they  carrv  withal 
an  intimated  menace,  as  anyone  mav  ap;>rehend — "Blessed 
is  be  that  is  not  offended  in  me ;"  as  if  he  should  have 
said,  Such  a  one  hath  a  merciful  and  wonderful  deliverance, 
*'  he  that  is  not  offended  in  me."  But  it  is  also  as  if  he 
nad  said.  Wo  be  to  him  that  is ;  when  so  clear  a  light 
shines  concerning  me,  and  when  there  is  so  bright  and  so 
express  a  discoverv ;  blessed  is  he  that  doth  not  stumble, 
blessed  is  he  that  doth  not  mistake,  that  doth  not  take  one 
for  another.  The  intimation  is  plain,  nothing  but  wrath 
and  vengeance  and  wo  must  hang  over  the  guilty  heads 
of  them  that  do  take  one  for  another  in  such  a  case ;  and 
when  the  light  that  shines  is  so  clear,  so  as  that  none  can 
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be  guilty  of  a  mistake,  but  it  must  be  a  wilful  mistake  if 
any  should  take  another  for  me. 

And  you  see  how  this  one  person  is  notified  here,  only 
bv  the  name  Jesus,  as  the  subject  of  the  affirmation,  the 
^viour.  A  name  that  signifies  the  aptitude  of  the  person 
unto  the  office  that  he  was  to  bear  and  mane^.  You 
know  it  was  foretold  and  directed  by  the  immediate  coun- 
sel of  Heaven,  that  he  should  be  called  Jesus ;  "  And  she 
shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name 
JESUS ;  lor  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins," 
Matt  i.  21.  It  was  a  rivalling  of  the  hero  of  the  world, 
who  did  aff*ect  such  titles,  and  even  that  very  title,  which 
the  pagans  did  therefore  b«stow  sometimes  upon  their  gods, 
and  sometimes  upon  their  kings,  to  wit.  Saviour;  the 
usual  name  among  them  of  Jupiter,  and  with  which  some 
of  their  great  princes  did  dignify  themselves,  and  affected 
to  be  dignified  by,  as  particularly  Demetrius  Soter.  This 
was.  an  affectation  among  the  great  ones  of  the  world  to 
claim  this  very  name.  Well,  our  Lord  will  be  known  to 
be  the  Jesus.  This  name  is  Ms,  appropriated  to  him,  to 
signify  to  persons  one  that  is  to  save  as  no  other  could, 
that  was  to  be  so  eminent  and  so  glorious  a  Saviour ;  that 
person  distinguished  from  others  by  the  specifying  circum- 
stances (or  the  individuating  circumstances  rather)  that  did 
attend  him.  That  Jesus  who  was  born  at  Bethlehem, 
and  lived  at  Nazareth,  and  was  cracified  at  Jerusalem, 
commonly  known  there  by  this  name,  the  name  Jesus.  It 
is  of  him  peculiarly  and  alone  that  this  is  said,  he  is  the 
Christ 

[3.J  And  that  is  the  thing  that  is  to  be  believed  con- 
cerning him,  that  he  is  the  Christ.  The  former  was  the 
personal  name,  this  the  name  of  office,  and  speaks  of  the 
person  as  invest^  with  his  office,  or  affirms  that  invcbii- 
ture  concerning  his  office  that  he  is  invested  therewith. 
This  indeed  is  variously  expressed,  that  is  the  atiribuie 
given  to  the  subject  under  this  latter  name.  Sometimes 
the  same  thing  is  said  concerning  the  believing  this  Jesus 
to  be  the  Son  of  God;  that  doth  equally  entitle  to  ihu 
same  preat  privilege,  and  brings  a  man  into  the  same  snA? 
state,  implies  the.  same  change  and  transformation  upon 
his  soul,  as  you  see  in  the  foregoing  chapter  of  this  epistle 
at  the  15lh  verse,  "  Whosoever  beUeveth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God."  Some- 
times the  meaning  and  import  of  this  expression,  "  is  the 
Christ,"  is  signified  by  that  conjunction  with  the  other, 
both  conjoined,  that  is,  that  he  is  the  Christ,  and  that  he  is 
the  Son  of  God.  When  our  Lord  demands  of  Peter, 
"  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  1"  (Matt.  xvi.  15.)  the  various 
opinions  are  given,  some  sajring  he  was  Elias,  some  say- 
ing some  other  of  the  prophets.  Well,  but  what  say  you, 
Peter,  and  the  rest,  that  I  ami  "  Thou  art  the  Chnst.  the 
Son  of  the  living  God,"  saith  Peter.  So  you  have  both 
conjoined  in  reference  to  the  same  pereon,  as  in  John  xx. 
31.  "  These  things  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that 
Jesus  is  ihe  Christ,  the  Son  of  Gtod;  and  that  believing 
ye  might  have  life  through  his  name."  These  passages 
plainly  intimate  to  us  thus  much,  that  to  affirm  that  Jesus 
IS  the  Christ,  and  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  comes  all  to 
one,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  To  say  concerning  this 
person  believingly  that  he  is  the  Christ,  or  that  he  is  the 
Son  of  God,  there  is  an  equivalency  in  the  one  of  these  to 
the  other.  Sometimes  a  third  expression,  of  equal  import 
to  either  of  the  others,  or  both  tne  others,  is  used ;  "No 
man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  A  strange  saying  too,  as  this  of  the  text  seems 
to  be,  1  Cor.  ii.  3.  there  "  Lord"  is  the  name  of  the  office 
too ;  the  usual  style  by  which  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  some  places  of  the  Old  too ;  "  The 
Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until 
I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool,"  Psal.  ex.  I.  It  only 
imports  that  universal  and  sovereign  dominion  that  did 
belong  to  the  mediatorial  office,  the  thing  signified  by  the 
name  of  Christ  "He  is  Lord  of  all,'^  Acts  x.  36.  A 
thing  that  seems  slid  in  bv  the  apostle  in  the  stream  and 
current  of  his  discourse ;  '^  he  is  Lord  of  all,"  saith  he,  in 
a  parenthesis ;  and  so  he  goes  on,  dropping  that  by  the 
way ;  and  no  man  can  say  that  he  is  so  *'  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  to  wit,  with  a  correspondent  disposiuon  of  soul 
internally,  vitally,  and  practically  acknowledging  him,  and 
subjecting  his  soul  to  him  as  Lord  of  all,  as  the  Lord, 
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he  into  who6e  hands  all  power  is  ptit  both  in  heaven  and 
earth. 

But  when  this  is  said,  '*  tiiat  Jesus  is  the  Christ,"  and 
this  again  is  used  as  an  eqaivalent  expression,  "  that  he  iM 
the  Son  of  God,"  or,  "  he  is  Lord  of  ul,"  this  only  repre- 
sents and  gives  us  an  intimation  of  the  state  of  the  case  at 
that  time.  He  appearing  now  in  the  fnhiess  of  time  u]X)n 
the  stage  of  this  world,  various  opinions  there  were  of  mm, 
some  mistaken  one&  some  vcJ7  malicious  ones,  and  some 
that  were  right  ancf  true;  this  begat  a  great  controversy; 
it  was  the  question  of  the  time,  and  the  determination  of 
it  the  right  way  called  the  present  truth ;  to  wit,  the  great 
question  concerning  this  Jesus,  who,  and  what  he  was; 
"  I  speak  these  thmgs,"  saith  the  apostle,  "  though  you 
know  and  are  established  in  the  present  truth."  The  main 
dispute  lay  between  them  on  the  one  hand,  who  beUeved 
him  to  be  the  Christ,  or  the  Son  of  God ;  and  them  on  the 
other  hand,  who  apprehended  him  to  be  a  deceiver,  an  im* 
postor  and  blasphemer,  for  sayins  truly  who  and  what  he 
was.  This  was  the  true  state  of  the  (question,  he  giving 
out  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  calling  the  great  God 
upon  all  occasions.  Father^*"  My  Father"  hath  directed 
me  to  do  so  and  so,  and  to  say  so  and  so:  be  giving  this 
om  concerning  himself,  that  he  "  came  down  from  heaven," 
that  he  was  "  the  Son  of  God^"  in  a  mostpectiliar  and  ap- 
propriate sense;  and  reportttg  concerniog  himself  too. 
f  which  was  of  most  absolute  necessity  unto  the  end  ana 
design  of  his  coming,)  that  he  might  bear  the  office  of  Christ 
and  the  Messiah,  and  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  the 
determining  the  one  of  these  on  his  part  would  determine 
and  conclade  the  other.  Whereas  ne  did  npon  all  occa- 
sions intimate  that  he  was  the  very  person  that  should 
come,  the  Christ,  the  Messiah,  and  aoo  that  he  was  the 
Bon  of  God.  If  it  were  true  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God, 
it  was  impossible  that  could  be  false  that  he  was  the  Mes- 
siah, that  he  was  the  Christ  For  no  one  could  imagine 
that  the  Son  of  God  should  bring  down  a  lie  from  heaven 
and  diffuse  it  among  men :  therefore  to  say  he  was  the 
Son  of  God,  was  to  sav  he  was  the  Christ  too ;  that  is,  it 

Elainly  implied  that  whereas  he  said  both,  it  was  impossi- . 
le  he  could  be  the  author  unto  men  of  a  false  affirmation 
concerning  hiuLself :  and  therefore,  if  he  were  the  Son  of 
God,  he  in  whom  the  Divine  nature  was  in  conjunction 
with  the  human,  in  whom  the  glory  of  God  shone  so  as  to 
characterize  him  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  (John  i. 
14.)  if  it  were  so  avowing  himself  to  be  the  Chnst,  the 
Me«iah  that  was  to  come,  that  had  been  no  long  expected, 
even  at  that  very  time,  he  must  truly  and  really  be  so. 
And  so  there  was  no  medium  between  these  two,  his  being 
the  Son  of  God,  and  his  being  a  deceiver  and  impostor ; 
no  medium,  for  if  he  was  not  the  one,  he  was  the  other ; 
if  he  was  not  the  Son  of  God.  he  most  deceive  in  saying 
he  was  the  Christ.  But  he  being  the  Son  of  God,  that 
being  sufficiently  evinced,  or  evident  that  he  was  so,  must 
give  sufficient  credit  to  this  affirmation  concerning  himself, 
that  he  was  also  the  Christ,  he  that  was  to  come,  so  as 
that  there  was  not  another  to  be  looked  for. 

Now  what  this  Christ  signifies,  and  what  the  affirming 
this  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  must  import,  have  been  hinted 
to  you  already.  But  it  is  to  be  more  distinctly  considered. 
It  IS  (as  you  have  heard)  a  name  of  office,  as  the  other  is 
a  personal  name.  And  this  word  signifies  his  unction  to 
that  office ;  so  Messiah  signifies,  in  the  Hebrew  lauguage, 
and  XfMrof  in  the  Greek,  an  anointed  person,  and  the  im- 
port of  that  must  be  collected  from  the  Known  usage  of  this 
and  of  former  ages,  and  the  continued  usage  of  the  same 
thing,  even  to  this  di^»  in  all  successive  af  es  since ;  that 
is  to  invest  and  inaugurate  persons  into  nigh  aud  great 
offices  by  tmction  or  anointing.  And  two  things^  as  to  this 
person,  this  unction  must  signify^  when  it  is  said  he  was 
anointed  above  his  fellows  with  joy  and  gladness,  to  wit, 
with  triumph,  (as  high  triumphs  have  been  always  used  to 
attend  the  inauguration  or  coronation  of  princes,)  two 
things  as  to  him  this  unction  must  signify:  1.  Anthonza- 
lion,  and,  2.  Clualification.  The  former  of  these  is  rela- 
tive, and  the  latter  real. 

First.  Authorization :  the  conveying  to  him  all  the  au- 
thority banging  to  the  high  office  of  Mediator.  He  is  the 
person  authorized,  (as  the  inauguration  of  princes  signifies 
that,)  either  conferring  or  acknowledging  the  high  author* 


Ity  in  them  betaging  to  their  Ugk  al&ce.  Hlmhaili  God 
thye  Father  sealed.  He  carries  die  signatuie,  thecharacter 
of  the  great  Go4  upon  him,  as  his  anointed  one,  his  seaM 
one,  marked  out  for  the  great  work  and  office  which  he  W8» 
to  sustain  and  bear.    But, 

Secondly.  It  signifies  qpalification  too.  '  A  real  endov- 
ment,  as  well  as  t£at  relaave  one.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me."  Isaiah  Ixi.  1. 
It  signifies  that  mighty  plenitude  of  the  Sqpirit  which  de- 
scended and  flowed  down  upon  him,  whereby  whatsoerer 
was  requisite  to  the  faithfnl  and  successful  disoharge  of 
the  work  and  business  which  was  conferred  upon  the  mw 
Christ,  the  Divine  nature  being  so  intimately  united  with 
the  human,  it  signified  that  all  the  fulness  of  Godhaad  did 
come  to  inhabit  this  man,  and  so  to  suit  him  every  war 
for  the  great  afiUrs  of  that  high  and  important  office  into 
which  he  was  now  put. 

And  this  was  the  thing  to  be  believed  in  opposition  to 
the  opposers  of  that  time,  and  of  all  afler4imes ;  who  were 
of  two  sorts  then  as  thev  have  been  continually  since,  to 
wit,  pagans  and  Jews ;  the  former  whereof  did  disbelieve  i 
that  there  needed  to  be  anv  Messiah  at  all ;  and  the  latter 
disbelieved  that  this  was  ne.  The  former  could  have  no 
apprehension  that  there  was  any  need  of  a  Messiah  or  a 
Christ  at  alL  That  was  the  case  of  the  jpa^  world ;  and 
much  less  could  they  believe  that  this  Christ  should  ever 
need  to  be  crucified:  and  therefore  the  doctrine  of  him, 
and  especially  of  his  cross,  was  to  the  wise  pagans  foolish- 
ness. What  needs  any  sucn  transaction  between  Giod  and 
men  in  such  a  way  as  this,  that  there  were  come  down  one 
from  heaven  into  this  world,  to  die  upon  earth  a  sacrifice 
to  the  justice  of  Heaven  1  Who  can  imagine  such  a  thing 
as  this,  say  the  wiser  pagans.  There  is  no  need  of  any 
Christ  at  all,  say  they. 

The  Jews,  they  were  taught  long  before  to  apprehend 
and  believe  there  was  need  of  a  Christ :  though  they  mis- 
took mnch  here  what  he  was  to  do,  ana  what  th^  buisiness 
of  his  office  and  coming  was :  but  vet  they  had  that  Gospel 
amon^  them,  under  veils  and  shadows  and  typical  repre- 
sentations, which  did  only  hold  forth  to  them  what  was  the 
business  and  errand  upon  which  Christ  came  into  the  world. 
All  their  sacrifices  taught  them,  and  no  doubt  to  whom  an 
understanding  was  given,  as  this  apostle's  eznression  afier- 
wards  is  in  this  same' chapter,  "  They  whb  had  the  given 
understanding  to  know  him  that  is  true,"  verse  tO.  Ihey 
did  understand  that  the  sacrifices  under  their  law,  and 
offered  according  to  the  direction  of  it,  mast  terminate  in 
one  greater  sacrifice.  Thev  had  that  volume  in  their  hands 
concemine  which  it  is  said.  Ps.  xL  6,  7.  "  In  the  vdome 
of  the  book  it  is  written  or  me,  thai  when  sacriflees  and 
oflferings  will  not  serve  the  turn,  (that  is,  of  mean,  abject, 
brute  creaturei,)  I  must  come  aaer  all  to  do  thy  will,  0 
God."  That  is  to  be  perfomied  and  done  b^  me  which 
those  sacrifices  were  useless  and  insignificant  for ;  no  other 
way  useful  but  as  they  did  point  out  me»  who  wts  to 
comoi  as  the  substance  and  fulness  and  accomplishment 
of  them  all.  It  was  a  thing  generally  taught,  (whether  it 
were  understood  or  no  among  the  Jews,^  that  there  was  to 
be  a  Christ,  a  Messiah,  an  everlasting  nigh  priest,  as  his 
office  is  sometimes  dignified  by  that  title,  more  eminently 
and  principally  in  Psuilm  ex.  **  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever 
after  the  order  of  Melchizcdek."  This  the  Jews  fomd  in 
the  sacred  records  which  they  had  among  them,  and  in  their 
hands.  But  yet  when  he  came,  they  did  not  think  thi.s 
was  he.  And  so  as  that  was  a  question  between  the  pagans 
and  Christians,  whether  there  ought  to  be  any  Christ  or 
no,  so  it  was  a  question  of  equal  importance  between  them 
and  the  Jews,  whether  this  were  the  person .  And  therefore 
that  he  doth  with  so  muck  authority  and  severity  charge 
upon  those  that  he  conversed  among  in  the  days  of  his 
flesh.  If  you  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  you  shall  die  in  your 
sins.  It  is  not  believing  an  indefinite  Christ  or  Messiah 
to  come,  that  will  serve  the  turn  now,  now  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  notification  of  the  person;  but  now  you  are  not 
only  to  believe  that  there  is  a  Messiah  to  come,  but  now 
if  you  do  not  believe  that  I  am  he,  you  are  lost  creatures, 
you  die  under  the  onatoned  guilt  of  all  your  other  sins,  and 
under  the  superadded  guilt  of  this  sin,  not  believioR  the 
revelation  that  is  made  by  the  great  (3od  of  this  his  Christ, 
when  it  was  made  with  so  much  clearness  that  it  was  in- 
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possible  any  dIteoTery  could  hare  eaHled  more  convk- 
live  evidence  wiih  it  than  that  did.  This  now  was  the 
thing  to  be  believed  eoncernlDg  t^  Jesus.  But  then,  yua 
wilt  say, 
(a)  What  dolh  the  believing  of  this  import 't  What  is 
'  it  to  believe  it,  so  as  to  give  a  ground  for  this  affirmation 
concerning  U^  belief  of  it,  that  he  is  born  of  God  1  Why, 
for  this  it  IS  plain,  in  the 

•  First  place,  this  believing  tbmt  Jesns  is  Christ  must  carry 
with  it  an  nnderstandicg  and  a  judicious  assent  of  the 
truth  of  the  affirmation  that  so  he  is ;  that  he  is  indeed 
the  Christ.  An  understanding  and  judicious  assent :  it 
cannot  be  less.  Faith  concerning  this  so  important  a  thing 
is  not  the  act  of  a  fool,  it  must  be  an  act  suitable  to  an 
inlelli^nt,  apprehensive  mind;  and  therefore  if  this  be 
not  assented  to  with  the  understanding  and  judgment,  it  is 
as  if  it  were  not  assented  to  at  all.  To  a^ent  to  this,  mi- 
derstandingly  and  with  judgment,  is  to  apptehend,  some 
valid  and  su^cient  ground  upon  which  it  is  to  be  assented 
I  to.  I  pray  consider  this  well ;  ungrounded  faith  is  no 
faith :  if  there  be  never  so  clear  and  demonstrative  ground 
UDon  which  this  truth  is  in  itself  founded,  that  Jesns  is  the 
Cfhhst ;  if  it  be  not  at  all  apprehended  by  me,  if  I  believe 
this  at  random,  if  men  will  call  that  believing  when  I  be- 
lieve and  I  cannot  tell  why,  and  I  care  not  why,  I  believe 
as  a  matter  of  common  hearsay  or  of  uncertain  report,  I 
take  it  up  from  the  people  amongst  whom  I  live.  Such  an 
ungrounded  faith  as  this  is  a  nullity,  a  perfect  nullity,  it 
goes  for  nothing;  it  is  not  believing,  it  is  but  a  hovering, 
floMering  opination,  a  va^ue  opinion  only  I  met  with  by 
chance,  a  toing  that  falls  in  my  way ;  my  religion,  as  I 
am  a  Christian,  is  to  me  a  casualty.  I  am  a  Chnatian,  but 
upon  the  same  terms  upon  which  they  who  live  in  the  same 
country  are  Mahometans ;  and  of  the  Jews,  where  they 
are  of  the  Jewish  faith,  or  infidelity  rather.  And  this  is 
all  that  the  most  have  to  say  for  their  being  Chriatians : 
that  relig^OQ  which  was  the  religion  of  my  forefathers, 
which  is  the  religion  of  the  country  where  I  live,  which  is 
the  religion  established  by  law,  which  is  the  religion  that 
most  suits  my  external  convaniences  to  profess.  I  could 
not  commodiously  (it  may  be  not  safely)  live  in  the  conn- 
try  where  I  live,  savetm  thi»  profession,  and  not  continu- 
ing this  profession.  That  which  is  the  ground  of  the  be- 
lief of  the  ipost  that  go  under  the  name  of  Christians,  is 
but  just  the  same,  miU(Ui$  midandis^  that  is  the  ground  of 
their  laith  and  religion  who  inhabit  the  pa^pa  world,  in 
ail  the  most  dark  and  dismal  quarters  of  it;  they  take 
their  faith  the  same  way.  The  Mahomedans,  though  less 
gross  pa^n9,  take  up  their  faith  the  same  w«y.  And  so 
have  the  Jews  done  tneir  faith  the  same  way  ever  since 
Judaism  came  to  be  opposed  to  Christianity:  therefore 
there  most  be  some  great  flaw  in  this  matter. 

Most  certain  it  is,  that  such  grounds  as  do  equally  serve 
to  infer  falsehood  and  truth  must  be  in  themselves  false. 
From  frath  nothing  but  truth  ean  follow ;  but  frbm  false- 
hood sometimes  that  which  is  true,  and  sometimes  that 
which  is  false  (as  circumstances  may  be  varied)  will  fol- 
low.   And  it  is  plain,  that  from  this  ground  a  falsehood 
doth  follow  many  times  and  often,  yea  oAener  than  truth. 
To  wit,  when  the  ground  is  that  my  religion  is  descended 
from  my  ancestors,  it  is  the  religion  of  (he  country  where 
I  live,  it  is  established  by  law,  it  makes  for  my  convenien- 
cy  to  be  of  this  religion,  it  would  be  a  great  prejudice  or 
reproach  to  me  not  to  be  of  it,  or  profess  the  contrary. 
These  grounds  will  as  well  infer  a  falsehood.,  as  they  hap- 
pen to  do  tenth  in  the  present  case,  because  they  are  com- 
mon grounds  upon  which  all  the. mistaken  and  false  reli- 
gions  in  the  world  are  eaually  founded  as  well  as  the  true. 
Bat  then  if  the  matjec  beso,  see  what  you  are  to  account 
or  reckofi  concerning  such  an  ungrounded  faith,  be  the 
matter  of  it  what  it  will;  if  the  grounds  of  it  be  false  and 
wron^  it  is  vain  faith,  as  ifis  Intimated  by  the  apostle,  1 
Cor.  XV.  1, 2.    "I  declare  unto  you  the  Gospel  which  ye 
.  have  believed,  which  you  have  received,  which  hath  been 
preached  to  you,  and  wherein  you  stand,  and  by  which  also 
yon  shall  be  saved,  if  you  keep  in  the  vftLj  that  I  have 
preached  unto  you,  unless  you  havebalieved  in  vain."  The 
Greek  word  there  used  signifies  sometimes  temere ;  some- 
times/incsfra;  when  it  signifies  the  former,  it  is  befieved 
vithont  sTotmd;  when  it  si^ifies  the  latter,  It  is  believing 


without  effect.  Both  ways  faith  may  be  vainr  When  I 
believe  a  thing  without  any  ground,  or  without  any  pro- 
portionate ground,  that  is,  I  believe  a  divine  truth,  but  with 
no  divine  faith,  or  not  relying  in  my  belief  upon  a  divine 
testimony,  which  is  the  thing  that  specifically  dislinguishelh 
divine  faith  from  human  faith.  The  faith  is  as  the  ground 
of  it  is.  If  my  faith  rest  upon  a  human  testimony,  it  is 
a  human  faith;  if  it  rest  upon  a  divine  ground,  tfa#n  it  is 
a  divine  faith,  and  the  efficacy  of  it  is  proportionable  to 
the  ground  of  it.  Do  but  observe  that,  1  Thess.  ii.  13.  the 
apostle  gives  thanks  for  those  Thessalonians,  "  that  they 
received  the  Gospel  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but  as  il  is 
indeed  the  word  of  Gk)d,  which  effectually  works  in  them 
that  believe."  We  can  never  believe  aright  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  but  as  taking  it  upon  the  authority  of  a  divine 
testimony.  "  He  that  believeth  not  haih  made  God  a  liar, 
because  he  believeth  not  the  record  he  hath  ^iven  of  his 
Son."  Why  do  I  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  ?  -because 
the  eternal  God  hath  given  his  testimony  concerning  him 
that  so  he  is.  This  never  enters  into  the  minds  of  the  most. 
They  never  consider  who  testifies  this ;  only  this  is  a  com- 
mon opinion,  and  they  have  happened  upon  it.  But  a  tes- 
timony from  heaven*  concerning  him^  hath  averred  and 
affirmed  him  to  be  the  Christ,  is  that  which  most  take  hold 
of  men's  souls,  and  come  with  power  upon  them,  if  ever 
they  do  in  truth  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  A  man's 
believing  comes  all  to  nothing  without  this,  that  there  is  a 
divine  testimony.  But  how  such  a  divine  testimony  is  to 
be  evidenced  to  be  divine,  or  may  appear  to  be  so,  will  be 
matter  of  aAer-consideration,  as  that  also  wiU,  what  iw 
imported  in  being  bom  of  Grod.  Suoh  a  faith  as  the  Gos- 
pel requires,  and  challenges  to  this  truth,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  it  carries  that  mighty  and  marvellous  power  along 
with  it  as  to  transform  a  man's  soul,  to  make  him  a  new 
roan.  Any  man  that  pretends  to  this  faith,  he  is  but  just 
as  he  was  before ;  the  same  man  that  he  was,  as  vain,  as 
earthly,  as  carnal,  as  strange  to  God,  he  lives  at  the  same 
rate  of  ungodliness  that  formerly  he  did,  or  that  other  men 
actually  do ;  for  this  man  to  pretend  he  believes  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  it  is  a  pretence  that  carries  its  own  confuta- 
tion and  shame  in  it. 

He  that  understand ingly  believes  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ, 
to  wit,  that  understands  why  he  believes  it,  and  what  this 
Christ  wa<  appointed  for,  to  reconcile,  to  reduce  us,  and 
bring  us  back  to  God,  to  entitle  to  the  divine  favour,  and 
to  eH^ge  us  in  the  divine  communion ;  such  a  man  as 
doth  in  good  earnest  believe  this,  is  quite  another  man,  as 
if  he  were  but  new  bom.  Here  is  a  creature  produced  that 
was  not  before ;.  it  is  as  if  you  were  newhr  come  into  the 
world,  and  into  being.  If  you  do  sincerely  and  truly  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  it  is  a  thing  that  speaks  you 
just  new  bora ;  that  is,  you  are  bora  quite  another  creature ; 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  further  to  show.  "  Old  thin^ 
are  done  away,  and  all  thin^  are  become  new."  Thw 
faith  cannot  be  unaccompanied  with  such  an  impression 
on  the  soul,  that  mak&«t  a  man  a  godlike  creature  in  com- 
parison to  what  he  was  before;  for  every  one  that  is  born 
of  God  is  like  God  by  that  very  birth.  It  is  trae,  that  a 
thing  may  be  made  by  another  that  is  not  like  him,  but 
what  one  begets  or  is  bora  of  him  that  hath  the  sAme  na- 
ture, that  bears  his  natural  image;  it  is  a  creature  new- 
prdfluced,  that  intimates Crod,  that  resembles  God,  in  whom 
this  faith  obtains  coneenih)g  Jesus  that  he  is  the  Christ. 

I  have  chosen  to  insist  upon  this  subject  upon  that  ac- 
count, and  with  this  design,  (as  many  things  have  been 
spoken  of  the  same  import,  and  npoA  the  same  design  fVom 
lime  to  time,)  that  we  may  not  impose  upon  ourselvesvand 
be  cheated  l^  the  name  of  faith  instead  of  the  thing.  Will 
the  shadow  of  faith  save  a  man  1  Will  it  save  a  man  to  be 
called  a  believer,  and  to  be  no  such  thing  1  That  faith  that 
terminates  upon  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  which  will  save  a  man, 
must  so  transform  him  too,  so  as  that  he  may  truly  admit 
to  have  it  said  of  him,  this  is  a  man  born  of  God«  I  see 
bus  faith  makes  him  quite  anew  man  throughout ;  for  he 
was  a  stranger  to  God,  an  enemy  to  God,  lived  in  all  man- 
ner of  ungodliness;  bntOI  what  a  change  is  wrought! 
Now  he  resembles  God,  now  he  doth  like  God ;  he  makes 
it  his  businesa  to  do  good ;  the  divine  excellencies  shine 
in  him,  and  are  conspicuous  wheresoever  he  goes,  said  in 
whatsoever  he  doee.    To  taik  of  one  believing  Jesus  to  be 
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the  Christ,  who  doth  not  appear  to  be  born  of  God,  doth 
not  appear  to  be  of  a  heavenly  descent  or  birth,  von  may 
as  wSl  say  such  a  one  is  a  star,  or  an  angel,  as  a  oeliever. 
A  believer,  and  one  bom  of  God,  are  expressions  that  do 
signify  alternately  one  another  as  broad  as  long ;  so  that 
every  believer  is  born  of  God,  and  that  every  one  that  is 
born  of  God  is  a  believer. 


SERMON  XXXIX.* 

1  John  V.  1. 
Whosoever  believeth  that  Jestu  is  tKe  Christ,  is  bom  of  God. 

I  HAVE  spoken  to  the  general  ground  of  this  believing 
Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  to  wit,  upon  that  testimony  which 
God  hath  given  concerning  him,  that  so  he  is. 

But  then  there  are  many  subser^enl  grounds  which 
have  that  use  to  notify  us  to  the  divinity  of  this  revelation, 
or  of  this  record ;  or  whereupon  we  have  rea.son  to  judge 
the  testimony  divine.    And  tney  are  such  as  these : 

[1.]  The  many  prophecies  that  went  before  of  him.  The 
testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  Spirit  of  prophecy.  Rev.  xix.  10. 
God  speaking  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets  (as  if  all  had 
but  one  mouth)  concerning  his  Christ ;  so  conscient  and 
agreeing  was  their  testimony,  though  in  several  successive 
ages.  "  Of  him  bear  all  the  prophets  witness,"  Acts  x.  43. 
"  And  which  of  the  prophets  have  not  your  fathers  perse- 
cuted! And  they  have  ^ain  them  whicn  showed  beioreof 
the  coming  of  the  Just  One;"  as  dying  Stephen  speaks, 
Acts  vii.  &.  It  would  be  a  long  business,  and  (1  hope) 
among  yon  not  necessary,  to  recite  all  the  prophecies,  more 
ancient  and  more  late,  which  were  in  the  several  a^es  given 
concerning  Christ  before  he  came.  He  refers  himself  to 
all  the  Scriptures  that  were  then  in  his  time  extant,  to  wit, 
those  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  those  particularly  of 
Moses.  "  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  to 
'  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  that  testify  of  me," 
John  V.  39.  He  must  refer  there  principally  to  the  pro- 
phetical writings  contained  in  those  writings.  And  he  after- 
wards runs  back  as  high  as  Moses,  the  penman  of  the  first 
sacred  writings.  Moses  (saith  be)  wrote  of  me,  verse  46. 
Bat  if  ye  will  not  believe  Moses'  writings,  how  will  yon 
believe  my  words  1  Great  prophecies  there  were  concern- 
ing him,  even  in  the  writings  ai  Moses ;  and  he  wrote  of 
times  far  back,  even  from  the  beginning,  for  he  spake  of 
SOOO  years  and  upwards,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should 
break  the  serpent's  head ;  a  plain  prophecy  concerning  this 
same  Jesus,  and  that  he  was  to  oe  the  Chrif^t.  That  the 
sceptre  should  not  depart  from  Judah  till  Shiloh  should 
come;  and  that  to  him  the  gathering  of  the  people  should 
be.  And  how  many  express  prophecies  do  von  find  con- 
cerning him  afterwards  in  the  oooks  of  the  Psalmists. 
"  Why  do  the  heathen  rage  1"  The  most  express  quota- 
tion that  we  have  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  we  have 
any  where  in  the  New,  as  to  what  afterwards  follows  in 
that  Psalm,  the  apostle,  Acts  xiii.  ouotes  particularly  the 
second  Psalm,  saying,  concerning  this  his  Christ,  against 
whom  the  heathen  did  rage,  even  as  they  did  against  the 
Father ;  "  Thoa  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee. 
I  have  set  my  king  upon  my  bolv  hill  of  Zion.  Ask  of 
me.  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance, 
ana  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession." 
The  things  that  were  said  of  him  after  he  did  come,  to 
wit,  that  he  was  Lord  of  all.  This  was  predicted  and 
foretold  concerning  him  so  long  before,  that  the  heathen, 
and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  should  lie  within  the  com- 
pass of  his  vast  territory  and  dominion.  Toojprreat  indeed 
to  be  called  a  territory :  for  all  power  was  given  him  in 
heaven  and  in  earth.  He  is  Lord  of  all.  It  would  be 
endless  to  recite  all  the  passages  to  you  which  have  this 
manifest  application.  It  was  foretold  concerning  him  by 
the  prophets,  that  two  natures  were  to  meet  in  his  person. 
An  admirable  discovery,  and  a  most  express  and  plain 
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one,  that  is,  that  one  And  the  same  person  was  to  be  bom 
a  child,  and  to  be  the  mighty  God.  Isaiah  ix.  6.  *'  To  w 
a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given:  and  he  shall  be 
called  Wonderful,  The  miehty  God,  The  everlasting  Fa- 
ther." In  reference  to  us,  he  fitljr  hath  that  title  too.  No: 
in  reference  to  the  Trinity,  but  in  reference  to  us.  Hi^ 
divine  original  was  plainly  there  presijpified  to  u$,  as  io 
other  texts  of  the  Old  Testament.  "  The  Loid  said  unto 
my  Lord,  sit  thou  at  my  right  hand."  And  the  land  which 
he  had  a  more  peculiar  relation  to,  is  called  "  Emmanuers 
land,  Grod  with  us.'-  That  his  goings  forth  are  said  to  be 
"from  everlasting,"  even  his,  who  was  to  be  bom  at  B«h- 
lehem,  Mic.  v.  2.  Many  most  circumstantial  thin^,  as 
well  as  those  great  and  substantial  ones,  were  predictea 
and  foretold :  the  punctual  correspondence  whereunto  of 
the  event  did  most  plainly  declare  the  divinity  of  the  tes- 
timony. That  is,  that  those  were  most  divinely  inspired 
prophets,  wlio  could  at  so  vast  a  distance  of  time  testify 
such  and  such  things  concerning  him.  Well  might  th? 
Spirit  of  prophecy,  working  in  those  prophets,  be  called  ^ 
the  testimony  of  Jesus.  As  when  the  parting  of  his  gar- 
ments by  lot,  before  spoken  of,  the  piercing  of  his  hands 
and  feet,  the  givinff  him  gall  and  vmegar  to  drink,  with 
many  more  such  things ;  and  that  he  should  be  born  at 
Bethlehem,  when,  as  that  was  a  casualty,  humanly  speak- 
ing it  was  no  more  than  so,  his  mother  being  'surprised 
upon  a  journey,  and  passing  through  that  place.  But 
these  things  I  must  not  insist  upon. 

[2.]  It  speaks  the  divinity  of  that  testimony  given  con- 
cerning him,  that  he  entered  in  so  extraordinary  a  «a> 
into  this  world.  I  may  in  the  highest  sense  say,  that  be 
had  so  illustrious  a  birth.  Illustrious,  not  by  any  thing 
of  lustre  derived  tmd  borrowed  from  this  earth ;  thai  va^ 
too  mean  a  thing  to  make  his  birth  illustrious ;  bat  as  he 
was  of  heavenly  descent,  the  illustriousness  of  it  was  br 
a  light  and  glory  which  did  accompany  it  from  heaven 
His  birth  was  not  signalized  by  tne  state  and  pomp  oi 
^bassies  from  the  courts  of  we  know  not  how  manr 
princes;  but  by  the  descent  of  multitudes  of  elorm^ 
angels,  proclaiming  it  as  "glad  tiding  of  great  joy*'  which 
should  be  to  all  people ;  and  an  extraordinary  star,  which 
signalized  this,  ana  which  was  the  guide  to  those  wise 
sages  who  by  special  divine  instinct  came  to  do  a  ho- 
mage to  him,  not  without  a  secret  signification  of  thai 
right  he  was  to  have  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world, 
and  all  the  world  over.  They  came  from  far  to  pay  thai 
homage,  and  to  signify  that  nis  dominion  should  be  far 
and  near.    And, 

[3.]  His  most  divine  and  heavenly  doctrine  was  might- 
ily subsidiary  unto  this  record  of  God  concerning  him. 
that  he  was  the  Christ  and  his  own  Son;  for  how  did  he 
often,  when  he  spake,  transport  his  hearers  !  How  were 
they  astonished  sometimes  at  his  doctrine,  (as  Matthew 
vii.  latter  end,)  for  there  were  such  characters  did  anend 
it  as  manifestly  did  distinsuish  it.  He  taught  them  as  one 
having  authorrtv,  and  not  as  the  scribes,  though  they  were 
authorized  teachers  ampng  that  people  too.  The  ear  that 
heard  him  blessed  him,  and  the  eye  that  saw  him  bare  wit- 
ness to  him.  You  find,  Luke  iv.  17.  that  -when  he  had 
pitched  upon  a  text  in  one  of  the  synagogues,  to  wit,  ths: 
of  Isaiah  Ixi.  1.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  roc 
because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  fflad  tidin^^ 
to  the  poor;*'  when  he  came  to  dilate  upon  tnat  subjec'. 
all  the  assembly  arc  amazed,  wondering  at  the  gracioo^ 
words  that  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.  And  when  it? 
ofiicers-are  sent  to  apprehend  him,  and  bring  him  before 
the  judicature  at  Jerusalem,  they  come  back  confounded 
men,  without  their  errand's  end ;  they  are  examined,  asd 
inquired  why  they  had  not  brought  him  1  say  they,  *'Ne 
ver  man  spake  as  this  man ;  a  divine  person,  we  dare  co 
touch  him,  we  dare  lay  no  hand  upon  so  sacred  a  one  s^ 
he  appears  to  be."    And, 

[4.]  The  wonderful  works,  which,  through  the  wbo> 
course  of  his  ministration,  after  he  began,  he  continosih 
did  to  testifv  and  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  he  re- 
peatedly aftrmed  concerning  himself,  that  he  was  Chri^' 
When  John's  disciples  were  sent  to  him  (not  for  JobnV 
.sake,  but  their  own)  to  know,  "  Art  thou  he  that  shaJi 
come,  or  shall  we  look  for  another  1"    (Matt.  xi.  3.)  U 
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gives  them  an  answer  from  what  th«^  might  see  and  hear, 
"Oo  and  tell  John  the  things  that  ye  see  and  hear;  (that 
is;)  The  blind  see,  the  deaf  hear,  4be  lame  walk,  the  lepers 
are  cleansed,  the  dead  are  raised,  and  the  poor  have  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them.  And  blessed  is  he  who  shall 
not  be  ofended  in  me."  Implying  all  this  to  be  a  sufficient 
testification  who  he  was.  And  those  words,  (though  thej 
are  mild  and  soft,  and  palmy  and  pleasant,)  "  Blessed  is 
he  that  is  not  offended  m  me,"  yet  they  carry  a  sting  in 
them — they  breathe  terror  too ;  for  this  plain  intimation  is 
carried  in  them,  *'  Wo  to  him  that  is  offended  when  so 
clear  ligliC  shines,  when  therQ  is  so  plain  and  manifest  a 
discovery  who  I  am :  fearful  is  the  case  of  that  man  who 
stumbles,  ttkes  offence,  and  cannot  see  when  so  bright 
li£ht  shines  apon  him,  revealing  me."  Unto  these  words 
of  his  he  makes  his  frequent  appeal,  in  his  many  conflicts 
with  the  Jews,  when  they  charge  him  with  the  solitariness 
of  his  testimony.  "  Thou  bearest  witness  of  thyself,  thy 
witness  is  not  true."  That  he  (disclaims;  though  justly 
tells  ihem  too,  that  if  he  did  bear  witness  of  himself,  yet 
his  witness  was  true.  Bat  he  did  not  bear  witness  of  him- 
self singly  and  alone;  "  My  Father  beareth  witness  of  me, 
and  the  worfcs  that  I  do  thev  bear  witness  of  me."  And 
he  returns  it  upon  them,  "  if  another  comes  in  his  own 
name,  him  will  ye  believe :  I  come  in  my  Father's  name, 
and  ye  will  not  receive  me,"  John  v.  43. 

[5.J  The  express  vocal  testimony  (besides  that  stated 
one  that  we  have  in  the  sacred  records)  given  again  and 
a^ain  from  heaven  concerning  him,  at  three  noted  times, 
lus  birth,  his  baptism,  and  his  transfiguration.    At  his 
birth,  by  the  embassy  of  angels,  of  which  you  have  heard 
so  mach  already ;  at  his  baptism,  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  as  a  dove  lighting  upon  him,  and  that  voice 
was  heard,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased."    To  be  that  Son  of  God  and  the  Christ,  (as  the 
case  is  stated,)  you  have  heard,  must  signify  the  same  thing. 
They  are  put  together  often,  "  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,"  Malt.  xvi.  16.    "  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,"  Mark  i.  1. 
That  being  the  great  Question  of  that  time.    He  avowing 
himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  they  charging  him,  who  were 
his  enemies,  to  be  a  deceiver  and  inipostor :  when  that  point 
indeed  was  gained,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  Ckxl^no  deceiver, 
no  impostor,  that  must  consequently  include  necessarily  that 
he  was  the  Christ ;  because  that  he  always  testified  concern- 
ing himself.    And  if  he  were  the  Son  of  God,  he  could  not 
be  the  author  of  a  false  testimony,  or  of  an  injurious  usur- 
pation of  a  dignity  and  office  that  belonged  not  to  him.  And 
at  his  transfiguration,  how  solemn  and  how  glorious  was 
the  vocal  testimony  from  heaven  concerning  him,  when  he 
took  ap,  not  all  the  disciples,  but  a  competent  number,  (in 
common  human  estimate  two  or  three  oeing  sufficient  to 
prove  the  truth  of  a  matter  of  fact  in  such  a  case,)  he  takes 
such  jL  number  as  might  certify  the  rest,  and  so  publish  the 
whole  business  to  the  world^  when  it  should  be  seasonable 
and  consistent  with  the  design  of  such  a  manifestation  as 
that  was.    When  he  had  Peter,  James,  and  John  with  him 
in  the  mount,  where  he  was  transfigured  before  them ;  and 
then,  as  the  apostle  Peter  (who  was  one  of  the  number,  and 
an  eye-witness)  doth  himself  testify,  2  Pet.  i.  17.  and 
tells  us  what  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  heard 
with  his  own  ears.    Many  of  you  may  remember  I  insisted 
largely  heretofore  upon  that  context.    "  We  have  not  fol- 
lowed (saith  he)  cunningly  devised  fables,  when  we  made 
known  to  yon  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  but  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty ;  for  he  re- 
ceived from  God  the  Father  honour  and  glory,  when  there 
came  to  him  such  a  voice  from  the  excellent  glory,  This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."    What 
plaice  conld  there  be  left  for  reasonable  doubt,  whether 
God  did  not  sufficiently  own  this  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ, 
when  there  came  "such  a  voice  from  the  excellent  glory" 
concerning  him,  to  this  same  purpose,  notified  and  testified 
as  any  matter  of  fact  ought  to  be.    And  then, 

[6.J  ^'«  most  amazinr  death,  with  so  tremendous  cir- 
cumstances as  the  Gospel  reports  it ;  such  as  that,  though 
he  conld  not  be  brougnt  to  it  but  by  consent,  till  he  was 
pleased  in  order  thereunto  to  retraot  the  glorious  beams  of 
his  Majesty,  that  they  might  Dot  withhold  and  frighten 
those,  that  were  to  be  the  executioners  of  that  horrid  tra- 
gedy, from  doing  the  thing  itself  which  the  hand  and 


counsel  of  God  had  deterauned  should  b^  done.  He  is 
therefore  said  not  to  have  his  life  taken  from  him;  to  wit, 
whether  he  would  or  no,  but  "  he  laid  it  down."  There 
must  be  consent  in  the  case;  otherwise,  had  he  let -out 
those  beams  of  majesty  continually  that  shone  so  illustri- 
ously in  him.  even  in  the  very  confines  oC  that  hour  and 
power  of  darkness  that  was  coming  upon  him,  they  had 
not  dared  to  do  it.  You  see  that  the  assassinates,  that  they 
are  even  at  the  first  attack  beaten  aback  by  those  appear- 
ances of  him,  those  characters  of  divinity,  that  some  way 
or  other  appeared,  and  their  own  dread,  that  they  fall  flat 
to  the  ground ;  so  that  he  is  constrained  to  veil  himself,  and 
draw  some  kind  of  cloud  over  that  glory,  that  they  misht 
not  be  withheld  from  going  on ;  though  it  was  a  thmg  that 
he  must  spontaneously  yield  to,  or  it  could  not  have  been 
done.  But  when  he  did  yield  to  it,  and  it  was  done,  with 
what  amazing  circumstances  was  it  attended,  that  all  might 
know  how  extraordinary  a  person  he  was !  Immediately 
the  sun  withdraws  his  head.  Such  an  eclinse  ensues,  the 
like  whereof  was  never  know  in  the  worla  besides;  and 
of  which  some  noted  pagan  writers  give  an  account  with 
wonder.  The  powers  of  heaven  are  shaken,  so  as  that 
from  that  great  pagan  these  words  were  extorted.  "  That 
either  the  God  of  nature  suffered,  or  the  whole  rrame  of 
things  is  suffering  a  dissolution."  The  earth  is  shaken  and 
torn ;  the  graves  are  opened,  and  the  dead  arise,  many  of 
them,  and  gojnio  the  holy  city.  The  Roman  centurion, 
a  pagan,  (who  was  by  office  to  sui)erintend  the  execution,) 
upon  the  sight  of  all  this,  gives  him  the  cause  against  the 
assassinates  and  murderers;  to  wit,  that  whereas  this  was 
the  question.  Is  he  a  deceiver,  or  is  he  the  Son  of  God '( 
This  was  the  question  on  which  he  died.  He  gives  him 
the  cause,  saymg,  "  Verily  this  is  the  Son  of  God."  He 
speaks  it  in  reference  to  the  controversy  then  agitated  and 
on  the  stage.  What  is  this  man,  that  here  is  drin^,  affixed 
to  this  cross  1  Was  he  what  the  Jews  averred  him  to  be  7 
or  was  he  what  he  averred  himself  lb  be 'I  Why  that  is 
decided  on  his  side  by  this  impartial  pagan.    And, 

[7.]  His  glorious  resurrection,  by  wnich  he  was  declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  and  that  upon  which 
the  stress  of  the  whole  cause  was  all  along  after  laid.  And 
it  was  the  whole  business  of  the  apostleship  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  his  resurrection.  They  were  twelve  of  them.  A 
sufficient  number  to  testify  that  they  had  often  seen  him 
when  arisen.  The  highest  testimony  that  God  could  from 
heaven  have  given  concerning  him ;  that  when  he  died 
under  that  false  and  malicious  imputation,  as  a  deceiver 
and  blasphemer,  that  Heaven  mignt  own  him  to  be  what 
he  said  he  was.  Though  it  was  necessary  he  should  be 
permitted  to  die,  yet  he  recovers,  and  is  raised  up  from 
the  dead,  and  made  a  glorious  triumph  over  death »  the 
pangs  whereof  it  was  impossible  should  hold  him,  and  there- 
fore they  are  loosed ;  the  pangs  and  bonds  of  it  could  hold 
him  no  longer.    And, 

[8.]  The  wonderful  fortitude  and  boldness  wherewith 
his  inspired  disciples  and  apostles  did  testify  concerning 
his  resurrection  afterwards,  and  that  he  was  the  Christ. 
That  was  the  business  of  the  apostolical  office,  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  his  resurrection ;  Matthias  was  chosen  to  fill  up 
the  number,  and  join  with  the  rest  to  bear  witness  to  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord,  that  all  the  world  that  way  mieht 
know  who  and  what  he  was.  With  great  boldness  aid 
the  apostles  bear  witoess  to  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  and  a  divine  presence  was  with  them  herein.  They 
testified  it  from  time  to  time,  even  to  the  very  faces  of  those 
powers  under  which  he  suffered;  by  whose  instigation,  at 
least,  if  not  by  their  authority.  The  sanhedrim,  the  Jew- 
ish magistracy,  could  not  put  a  man  to  death  at  that  lime, 
they  being  wholly  under  the  Roman  power.  But  they 
were  the  instigators;  and  yet  from  time  to  time,  to  their 
very  faces,  do  these  poor  ilhierate  men  testify,  that  God  had 
raised  him  from  the  dead  whom  ye  have  crucified,  and 
him  of  whom  ye  were  the  betrayers  and  murderers.  And 
this  was  the  thing  that  stimg  them  and  cut  them  to  the 
heart.  You  think  to  bring  this  man's  blood  upon  us. 
But  that  they  never  spared  to  do.  A  most  divine  fortitude. 
That  to  the  face  of  these  powers,  by  whom  such  things 
were  acted  against  our  Lord,  these  men  sftiould,  at  the  ut- 
most peril  of  their  own  lives,  so  oppose  themselves  and 
their  testimony,  who  but  a  little  before  did  cfeep  and  sneak 
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to  the  denial  of  oar  Lord,  as  you  know  Peter  himself  did. 
Befoce  be  was  crucified,  he  did  not  know  the  man ;  after- 
wards he  tells  the  greatest  of  them  to  their  faces,  You  have 
been  his  betraj'ers  and  murderers.    And, 

[9.]  The  terrible  vengeance  that  hath  followed  hereupon, 
upon  the  nation  of  the  Jews.  A  mighty  subsidiary  testi- 
mony. "Your  house  Ls  leA  unto  you  desolate.*'^  Oar 
Lord  foretold  them  how  it  would  be.  *'Not  one  stone 
should  be  left  upon  another,  even  as  to  their  temple,  (the 
thing  wherein  tney  so  much  gloried,)  that  should  not  be 
thrown  down."  fie  weeps  over  self-desolating  Jerusalem. 
"  O,  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets," 
when  he  saw  the  calamity  that  was  coming;  but  it  came, 
and  not  a  tittle  failed  of  what  was  foretold,  and  according 
to  what  the  prophets  of  old  did  foretell.  "  My  €rod  will 
cast  them  away,  because  they  did  not  hearken  unto  him ; 
and  they  shall  be  wanderers  among  the  nations,"  Hosea 
ii.  17.  That  people,  while  they  are  yet  in  being  in  that 
scattered  dispersed  state,  (wherein  the  world  knows  they 
are  unto  this  day,)  are  a  pierpetoal  testimony,  (hrouerhout 
all  succeeding  ages,  of  the  truth  of  that  Gospel  and  Christ- 
ianity which  they  with  so  horrid  malignity  opposed  them- 
selves unto.    And, 

110.]  The  marvelloas  success  which  the  Gospel  had 
since.  That  success  it  had  immediately  aAer  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Ijord :  for  he  that  descended,  the  same  ascend- 
ed, **that  he  micht  fill  all  things."  Upon  that  ascent  of 
his,  what  a  mighty  descent  was  there  of  the  Spirit  and 
power  of  God,  that  bore  down  all  opposition !  The  Gos- 
pel was  preached  with  the  Holy  Gnost  sent  down  from 
neaven.  And  in  this  and  that  part  of  the  world,  you  find 
there  are  solemn  appeals.  Do  you  not  know  what  manner  of 
entrance  we  had  in  this  place  and  that  place,  and  how  men 
"turned  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God,  and 
to  wait  for  his  Son  Jesus,  who  saveth  from  the  wrath  to 
cornel"  1  Thess.  i.  latter  end.  How  did  the  Gospel  fly 
like  lightning  from  one  part  and  quarter  of  the  world  to 
another !  How  soon  did  it  run  through  Judea  and  Sama- 
ria, and  after  that  into  remoter  parts!  A  vast  circuit  in 
that  age,  and  by  the  ministry  of  these  very  apostles.  A 
Gospel  that  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord  himself,  but 
was  confirmed  by  them  that  heard  him;  "God  bearing 
them  witness  with  signs  and  wonders,  and  by  divers  mira- 
cles and  glAs  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Heb.  ii.  4.  That  by 
which  the  apostle  doth  enforce  the  solemn  caution,  to  take 
heed  of  lettmg  slip  the  things  that  they  had  heard.  For, 
saith  he,  "How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  .<?o  great 
salvation  which  began  to  be  spoken  1"  And  I  "may 
add, 

[11. J  The  strange  preservation  of  the  Christian  cause 
and  interest  through  all  Successive  times  and  age:«.  That 
when  ail  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell  were  combined  to 
root  and  raze  out  Christianity,  and  all  the  vestiges  and 
-  memorials  of  it,  that  could  never  be  effected  to  this 
day.  That  as  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  was  by  no  hu- 
man power,  so  no  numan  power  could  prevail  to  extin- 
guish it. 

It  was  not  in  the  way  wherein  the  Mahomedon  empire 
and  religion  did  propagate  themselves  together,  that  this 
was  propagated,  to  wit,  by  force  and  arms,  and  by  the 
temptation  of  secular  advantages,  but  by  its  own  native  and 
self-recommending  light  and  lustre,  an^  great  design.  And 
as  it  was  propagated  by  no  human  means,  so  by  no  human 
means  or  power  could  it  be  extinguished,  but  hath  grown 
upon  the  world  in  spite  of  the  world,  except  the  assigned 
foretold  time  of  the  apostacy,  that  dark  and  dismal  interval 
wherein  that  work  hath  been  so  long  at  a  stand,  and  out  of 
which  we  are  to  expect  its  glorious  revival. 

All  these  things  do  concur  to  evince  that  that  Revela- 
tion which  hath  been  made  to  as  concerning  this  Jesus, 
that  he  is  the  Christ,  is  from  God :  and  so-carrics  an  in- 
dubitable truth  in  it  to  be  relied  upon.  And  it  is  upon 
that  main  and  principal  ground  that  our  belief  concerning 
him,  thit  this  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  must  be  built  and  rest, 
otherwise  it  is  none  of  the  faith  which  the  Gospel  claims 
to  it.  And  it  is  all  one  to  say  the  Gospel  is  a  fable,  and  to 
belieye  it  to  be  true  and  upon  no  ground,  we  cannot  tell 
•  why  or  how. 

•  Pktidtod  ifveb  eO.  ttM. 
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iVkosoever  bdUtyeih  thai  Jesus  is  ihs  druf,  is  bem  ef  God. 

We  have  gone  on  to  show,  what  the  beliering  Jesas  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  is.  And  so  much  having  been  said 
concerning  the  grounds,  both  principal  and  subservient,  of 
this  belief,  I  shall  superadd  hereunto  in  the 

Second  place,  what  I  reckon  is  not  less  necessary  con- 
cerning the  properties  of  it,  that  you  may  the  more  dis- 
tinctly understand  whftt  sort  of  relief  this  must  be  that  is 
to  be  given  unto  so  great  and  important  a  truth,  Jestrs  ii 
the  Christ.  And  I  shall  so  state  the  properties  of  this  b^ 
lief  as  that  they  may  visibly  stand  in  that  opposition  whe^^ 
in  is  requisite  they  should  be  set,  to  that  common  false 
belief  which  multitudes  do  satisfy  and  deceive  themseWes 
by  at  once  to  their  dehtruction.  You  may,  eademvpera, 
by  the  samejcast  of  your  eye  discern  the  properties  of  that 
common  false  belief,  and  of  that  .sincere  faith  concemiBg 
thb  truth,  that  the  one  may  be  avoided  and  declined,  and 
the  other  may  be  aimed  at  with  a  restless  endeavour  and 
pursuit;  so  as  that  none  may  satisfy  themselves  till  ther 
can  saj,  I  find  the  belief  of  this  great  truth  hath  nov  its 
place  m  my  soul,  which  will  be  finally  saving  to  it. 

There  needs  both  much  caution  afid  much  light  to  avoid 
the  mistaken  false  faith  of  the  multitude  coneerning  this 
thin^.  I  call  it  false,  not  doubting  any  of  you  appi^end 
that  it  is  too  possible  a  thing  that  thcremay  be  a  very  false 
faith  of  the  greatest  truth.  One  may  beHeve  the  most  im- 
portant truth  that  can  fall  under  human  faith  with  a  false 
faith.  The  thing  is  true  that  is  believed  in  such  ca.<«c?,b!Jt 
it  is  not  believed  truly.  And  that  is  the  sort  of  faith  which 
I  would  have  you  know  and  avoid.  And  when  you  know 
what  you  are  not  to  rest  in,  you  will  with  the  same  lichi 
discern  wherein  you  may  safely  rest.  About  a  matter  of 
such  importance  as  this,  it  very  much  concern?  both  speaker 
and  hearers  at  any  time  to  speak  and  hear  in  agonies,  and 
with  hearts  fall  of  solicitude,  lest  we  should  mistake  our- 
selves in  a  matter  upon  which  eternity  doth  so  immediately 
and  entirely  depend.    Now, 

1.  The  deccivin|r  false  faith  of  the  mnltitude  in  this 
matter  is  but  negative;  but  the  sincere  belief  of  this  great 
truth,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  a  most  positive  act  of  the 
soul.  The  common  belief  in  this  case  is  but  a  negative 
belief.  Do  you  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  1  Ye*. 
shall  one  tell  you  off  hand,  without  deliberation  or  doobt, 
I  do  believe  it.  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?  He  be- 
lieves it  only  thus,  he  doth  not  believe  the  contrary.  He 
hath  no  formed  opposite  belief  in  his  mind,  and  therefore 
thinks  himself  a  very  good  believer.  Whereas  his  belier- 
ing is  nothing  else  but  a  negation,  an  utter  negation;  to 
wit,  he  doth  not  disbelieve  it.  As  if  he  should  say,  your 
question  is  to  me  upon  the  matter  a  new  one,  a  new  qoes^ 
lion,  I  never  thought  much  of  the  business.  I  never  a^kcd 
myself  whether  I  believed  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  yea  rr 
no.  And  for  my  part  I  have  no  contrary  belief,  and  there- 
fore hand  over  head  he  concludes  himself  a  very  good 
sound  believer  of  this  matter.  But  that  faith  which  the 
Gospel  claims,  and  which  the  necessities  of  souls  do  re- 
quire and  challenge,  that  they  may  have  life  by  Chrui,  il 
is  a  most  positive  act  of  the  soul,  wherein  the  soul  hath  a 
real  exercise.  There  is  an  exerted  power  of  the  sool  pst 
forth  in  this  act,  so  that  nothing  can  be  more  positive  lh»n 
that  is.  It  is  a  substantial  net  of  the  soul,  according  a^ 
substance  doth  signify  positive  entity.  And  so  is  this  faith 
called,  il  is  the  very  substance  of  the  thing  believed,  wha*- 
soevcr  thai  be,  Heb.  xi.  1.  This  other  common  faiih  hath 
no  substance  in  it.  Gra.sp  it,  feel  it,  it  is  but  a  shadow, 
hath  nothing  of  substance.  Do  you  believe  Jesus  to  be 
the  Christ  7  Yes,  I  do  believe  it  ;'that  is,  there  is  as  much 
substance  in  it  as  their  saying  so;  as  much  as  there  i5  ia 
the  sound  of  a  word,  and  no  more.  It  is  a  mere  ncgatirt 
thing,  there  is  nothing  positive  in  it. 

2.  The  fdrmer  of  these  is  an  ignorant,  but  tte  other  a 
most  intelligent  act,  proceeding  upon  knowledge.  The  d^ 
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ceived  mvltitnde,  wken  they  pretund  Jesiw  to  be  the  Christ, 
they  believe  they  know  not  what;  they  sav  they  believe 
Jesas  is  the  Christ,  but  they  never  consider  what  they  mean 

Sr  GhrisL  When  they  say  this  Jesos  is  the  Christ,  what 
e  signillcation  of  thsit  name  is  they  never  trouble  them- 
selves to  understand,  they  were  never  at  leisure  to  think 
of  SQch  matter.  Indeed  they  have  often  heard  the  word, 
bat  they  have  not  a  meaning  in  iheir  minds  correspondent 
to  thai  word  (Christ)  what  it  imports,  what  signification  it 
carries  with  it  $  and  so  what  ia  affirmed  concerning  this 
Jesus  when  he  is  affirmed  to  be  the  Christ,  they  neither 
have  whai  we  speak  nor  w  hereof  we  affirm  about  it.  Jesus 
is  considered  by  them  as  an  ordinary  person  that  lived  so 
many  yean  ago;  but  to  say  of  him,  that  he  is  the  Christ. 
you  might  as  well  have  said  nothing :  they  believe  hand 
over  head,  but  they  believe  thev  know  not  what 

Bat,  now,  when  any  one  dotn  sincerely  believe  Jesus  to 
be  the  Christ,  he,  believing  it,  understands  what  this  Christ 
is,  and  what  the  name  Christ  signifies,  the  anointed  one  of 
God  onto  that  great  office  of  mediatorship  between  Qod 
and  man ;  and  was  therefore  every  way  qualified  for  the 
high  and  great  work  of  that  office,  invested  with  that  full 
authority  which  belongs  to  such  an  office.  All  power  is 
given  to  him,  both  in  hra.ven  and  in  earth :  one  full  of  grace 
and  troth :  in  whom  all  the  divine  excellencies  were  re- 
splendent and  most  conspicuous,  which  were  to  have  their 
exercise  in  the  discbarge  of  the  work  of  this  mighty  office. 
So  that  the  apprehensive  mindof  asince/e  believer  in  this 
thin^  mils  a  vast  compass;  when  it  hears  the  name  of 
Chnst,  it  traverseth  heaven  and  earth;  it  runs  through  all 
the  creation  ;  for  as  such  a  one  Christ  is  considered  "over 
all,  God  blessed  for  ever."  One  that  descended ;  the  same 
that  afterwards  ascended,  that  he  might  fill  all  things. 
And  he  could  not  be  Christ  else :  one  that  must  have  a 
universal  power  over  all  minds  and  over  all  creatures: 
and  one  tnat  can  do  whatsoever  he  will,  both  in  heaven 
and  earth,  and  all  deep  places;  but  whose  kindness  and 
benignity  inclines  him  to  the  doing  of  all  the  good  that  any 
receptive  and  capable  subject  shall  admit  of;  and  to  make 
many  a  one  capable  and  receptive  that  is  of  itself  quite 
otherwise,  when  such  mighty  texts  as  we  find  upon  re- 
cord concemin«^  Christ,  these  many  glorious  things  that 
are  spoken  of  him  come  in  view,  O  how  is  such  a  one  en- 
lightened by  the  lustre  of  any  sach  text  that  speaks  con- 
cerning Christ !  Yes ;  that  represents  him  to  me,  concern- 
ing whom  my  faith  hath  its  present  exercise,  that  it  is  for 
Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  to  wit,  that  Child  born  for  us,  that 
Son  given  to  us,  whose  name  is  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
The  mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of 
peace.  Jesus  is  the  Christ;  that  is,  he  is  the  wonderful 
counsellor.  When  a^in  we  are  told  in  Scripture  that  this 
is  he  who  was  in  the  ocginning  with  €k>d,  and  that  he  was 
Qod,  and  bv  whom  the  worlds  were  made,  and  that  without 
whom  nothing  was  made  that  was  made ;  that  came  and 
descended,  the  eternal  Word  and  Wisdom  of  the  Father, 
and  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  us,  and  his  glory 
shone  as  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  the  FaUher, 
full  of  grace  and  truth.  Yes,  this  is  my  Christ  I  I  believe 
that  that  Jesus  who  dwelt  at  Nazareth,  born  at  Bethlehem, 
wa.<i  such  a  Christ.  He  by  whom  all  things  were  made, 
visible  and  invisible,  thrones,  dominions,  principalities, 
powers,  things  in  heaven  and  earth ;  this  i^  my  Christ.  He 
that  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last,  the 
Lord  Qod  Almighty.  He  that  was  dead  and  is  alive  again 
and  lives  for  evermore,  and  hath  the  keys  of  hell  and  death. 
This  is  my  Christ.  The  name  Christ  fills  such  a  man's 
soul  with  light  and  glory,  even  in  that  very  instant  when 
be  believes  this  Jesus  to  be  the  Christy  so  as  that  admitting 
him  into  the  mind  under  this  notion,  it  insensibly  admits  a 
deity  in  his  all-comprehending  fulness. 

He  doth  not  believe  a  trivial  thing  concerning  this  Jesus, 
when  he  believes  him  to  be  the  Christ,  but  believes  him  to 
be  all  in  all.  This  is  my  all.  and  the  universal  all  unto 
whosoever  they  are  that  shall  come  to  partake  felicity  by 
him  at  length.  This  is  nothing  like  the  mock  faith  of  the 
maltitude,  that  think  themselves  well  if  ofi^hand  they  an- 
swer VQU  the  question  when  you  ask,  Is  Jesus  the  Christ. 
Yes — iBut  they  neither  know  nor  consider  what  Christ 
means,  nor  what  thcjr  auribute  to  this  Jesus,  in  calling 
him  the  Christ.    Again, 


3.  That  former  belief  oonceming  him,  it  is  a  daUoM, 
hovering,  and  fluctuating  thing.  The  sincere  belief  of  this, 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  peremptory,  and  full  of  a  con- 
comitant certainty,  and  thorough  persoasion  of  mind  con- 
cerning him  that  so  indeed  he  is,  As  to  the  former,  what 
do  you  think  1  "  Was  that  Jesus  the  Christ,  or  are  we  to 
look  for  another  V*  Here  the  mind  hangs  in  a  dubious  sus- 
pense, and  they  rather  say,  No  sure,  we  are  not  to  look  for 
another,  because  he  came  so  long  ago,  and  there  hath  no 
other  appeared  since.  But  concerning  the  sincere  believer, 
this  is  the  charaeter  under  which  we  may  conceive  of  him, 
John  vi.  68.  "  We  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  Christ 
the  Son  of  the  living  God."  Many  minds  in  thosedays  hung 
in  doubt;  and  less  of  doubting  may  appear  amoar  us,  be- 
cause we  seldom  hear  the  question  asked.  With  many, 
the  mind  hangs  on  a  suspense  and  indifferency.  Is  this 
the  Christ,  or  is  another  to  be  hel  Why,  this  is  as  good 
as  another ;  this  may  do  as  well  as  another ;  and  for  many 
years  we  have  heard  no  talk  of  another,  nor  do  we  hear 
that  for  many  an  age  by-past.  But,  saith  the  sincere  be* 
liever,  we  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God.  A  sincere  belief  in  this  matter 
determines  the  mind,  so  that  there  it  pitcheth.  As  it  is 
when  the  balance  is  cast,  and  gives  over  quivering,  here 
we  are  at  a  point.  '*  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  1"  sailh  our 
Lord  to  them.  Matt.  xvi.  IG.  Ana  Peter  answered  for  the 
rest,  "  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  See 
how  our  Lord  owns  and  accepts  his  faith,  "  Blessed  art 
thou,  Simon  Bar-jona :  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed 
this  unto  theejbut  my  Paiher  who  is  in  heaven."  Thus  it 
is  when  a  divine  revelation  shines  into  the  heart.  I  am 
afVaid  that  that  belief  is  too  great  a  rarity  in  our  age,  con- 
cerning which  it  may  be  truly  said,  it  is  not  by  the  product 
of  flesh  and  blood.  O !  how  few  are  the  souls  that  may 
avow  it  before  the  Lord,  I  have  that  belief  in  me,  of  Jesus 
being  the  Christ,  that  comes  not  from  flesh  and  blood.  It 
is  not  flesh  and  blood  that  hath  prompted  to  this,  but  a 
divine  light  and  mighty  power  from  above  upon  my  soul. 
And  it  is  such  a  faith  that  makes  a  blessed  man.  "  Blessed 
art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona."  "  O !  blessed  man,  that  such  a 
faith  as  this  hath  entered  thy  soul,  that  such  a  beam  of 
heavenly  and  divine  light  hatn  been  struck  down  into  it." 
It  is  a  great  thing  if,  laying  our  hands  upon  our  hearts, 
we  can  apply  this  pronounced  blessedness  to  ourselves,  as 
much  as  ir  it  had  been  said  to  us  by  name.  O !  blessed, 
thou  such  a  one,  thou  John,  Thomas,  flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  this  onto  ihec,  but  the  eternal  Father,  he  hath 
revealed  his  own  Son,  he  hath  taught  thee  to  own  him  for 
his  Christ,  and  his  own  Son.  We  believe  and  are  sure; 
such  a  belief  as  carries  a  certainty  with  it,  not  that  doth 
altogether  exclude,  at  some  certain  intervals,  diUrmido 
opposid.  There  may  be  that  which  morality  and  policy 
is  wont  to  style  a  plena  r/»/wn/<w,  where  there  is  a  determi- 
nation strong  enough  to  carry  a  man  to  conseouent  acts. 
And  so  there  may  be  a  plenum  judicium,  not  that  totally 
excludes  evory  degree  of  the  contrary,  but  that  prevails 
over  every  such  degree ;  and  so  is  determinative,  carries 
the  course  and  current  of  a  man's  practical  power  with  it, 
consequently  and  agreeably  thereunto.  So  we  are  to  con- 
ceive concerning  this  certainty,  that  I  am  not  in  that  du- 
bious suspense,  whether  this  Jesus  be  the  Christ  as  thereby 
to  surcease  and  desist  from  that  which  ought  to  be  conse- 
quent thereupon,  to  wit,  venturing  my  soul  upon  him,  de- 
voting myself  to  him,  paying  obedience  to  his  laws,  laying 
the  stress  and  weight  of  all  my  concernments  upon  his 
faithfulness,  love,  and  fulness.  It  is  certainty  in  such  a 
sense,  that  prevails  so  far  as  to  govern  my  consequent  re- 
solutions and  actions.    And, 

4.  The  false  deceiving  faith  of  the  multitude  in  this 
matter  is  cold  and  dead,  unoperative  and  without  efficacy ; 
let  their  hearts  remain  as  stones  or  clods  of  clay  under  it, 
xmaflfected  and  unnooved.  But  this  belief,  when  it  is  sin- 
cere, is  vivid,  lively,  afiectionate,  and  most  efficacious; 

Erodnctivc  of  whatsoever  is  suitable  and  correspondent 
ereunto.  A  va-^t  diff*erence  there  is  in  this  respect  also! 
I  am  sure  the  difference  cannot  be  greater  than  the  im- 
portance is.  But  it  is  a  very  great  difference  that  appears 
here  between  belief  and  belief.  A  belief  that  never  moves 
my  soul,  and  is  as  if  it  had  never  touched  it.  Accordmg 
as  some  fantastically  speak  (your  enthusiastical  writers 
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among  ihe  papists,  some  of  ihem)  concerning  theoretical 
knowledge,  wherein  the]r  place  the  sum  of  all  religion,  that 
it  doth  t^ngere  ifUangilnltter^  it  touches  the  mind  as  if  it 
never  touched  it ;  indeed  this  is  the  deceiving  belief  of  the 
ndnltitude,  they  have  a  belief  that  so  toucheth  their  minds 
that  it  cannot  be  perceived  it  ever  touched  it,  it  never 
touched  their  minos  at  all,  but  leaves  them  unimpressed; 
there  is  no  signature  left  behind,  no  mark,  no  character, 
by  which  it  can  be  said  such  a  faith  was  ever  there.  That 
is,  notwithstanding  all  the  belief  they  pretend  to  concern- 
ing this  Jesus,  and  conceming[  the  great  things  of  the 
Christian  religion,  (whereof  this  is  the  sum,)  their  hearts 
are  as  dead,  as  cold,  as  terrene^  as  unaffected,  as  if  they 
had  never  heard  of  anv  such  thmg,  void  of  all  kind  of  im- 
pression. Dost  thou  Delieve  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  and 
retain  a  hard  heart,  a  dead  heart,  a  stupid  heart,  touched 
with  nothing,  having  no  sense,  no  feeling  of  any  thing  that 
this  great  truth  carries  so  plain  a  signification  of  in  it  1 
What  doth  this  Jesus  being  the  Christ  signify  1  It  plainly 
signifies  the  lost,  undone  state  of  souls,  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  men  in  this  world,  that  there  needed  such  a  Jesas, 
such  a  Christ  to  descend  and  come  down  from  heaven  with 
such  fulness  and  divine  power.  When  a  man  can  believe 
Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  (as  he  said  he  doth,)  but  it  never 
moves  his  soul  one  way  or  other ;  his  faith  makes  no  more 
impression  upon  him  than  if  he  had  never  believed  or 
heard  of  such  a  thing,  or  than  if  he  had  believed  the  quite 
contrary.  Be  no  more  affected  with  Christ  by  believing 
him  to  be  the  Christ,  than  if  he  had  believed  him  to  be  a 
deceiver  and  an  impostor ;  his  heart  as  little  touched  or 
moved  with  any  suitable,  correspondent  impression  of  such 
a  belief  of  his  being  the  Christ,  as  if  he  had  never  heard 
.  of  any  such  thing,  or  had  believed  concerning  him  the 
quite  contrary.  Will  we  call  this  believing  Jesus  to  be  the 
Christ  with  a  Gospel  faith  1 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sincere  belief  of  this,  that  Jesas 
is  the  Christ ;  it  worketh  through  and  through  a  man's 
soul— works  down  into  every  power  and  facuUy.  It  is  a 
faiih  that  hath  spirit  in  it,  that  penetrates  and  spreads  it- 
self into  all  the  regions  of  a  man's  soul  j  as  we  read  of  a 
spirit  of  faith,  2  Cor.  iv.  13.  "  We  having  the  same  spirit 
of  faith  "  ^speaking  of  what  had  been  said  by  David  many 
an  age  oelbre,^  what  doth  that  signify  when  he  quotes  him 
professing  faitn  in  reference  to  such  a  thing  so  long  ago : 
and  the  apostle  now  resumes  the  matter,  and  saith,  "  We 
have  the  same  spirit  of  faith."  It  signifies  that  faith,  where- 
soever it  hath  been  sincere  and  true,  even  in  the  most  dis- 
tant times  and  ages,  that  may  be  supposed  it  is  a  spirit  of 
f;iiih,  or  it  is  a  faith  full  of  spirit.  Sincere  faith  is  a  spi- 
ritual thing,  a  thing  that  carries  life,  and  spirit,  and  power 
with  it,  wherever  it  is.  Pray  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves 
about  this.  They  are  mighty  affections,  which  the  belief 
of  such  a  thing  as  this  must  excite  and  raise  in  those  souls 
in  whom  it  truly  is;  especially  those  two  most  correspond- 
ent unto  the  person  concerning  whom  we  have  this  belief, 
that  he  is  the  Christ ;  to  wit,  reverence  and  love,  and  espe- 
cially that  love  which  rises  unto  delight  and  high  compla^ 
cency,  the  joy  taken  in  him  of  whom  we  have  this  appre- 
hension or  this  belief. 

(L)  Reverence.  This  belief  concerning  Jesus,  that  he  is 
the  Christ,  it  fills  the  sincere  believer  with  tlie  profoundest 
reverence  of  him ;  so  that  he  falls  before  him,  saying, 
"  My  Lord  and  my  GJod,"  John  xx.  28.  He  is  acknow- 
ledged in  his  glorious  ^eatness  when  any  do  sincerely 
believe  this  concerning  him ;  he  is  beheld  as  on  the  throne ; 
he  is  considered  as  one  that  having  pureed  our  sins  is 
ascended  and  sitten  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty 
on  high.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  this  belief  concerning 
him,  answerably  forming  a  man's  spirit  into  adoring  pos- 
tures. He  is  now  great  in  our  eyes ;  a  glorious  one :  one 
that  we  think  it  profane  ever  to  look  towards  but  with  ve- 
neration. We  dare  not  lifl  an  eye  towards  him  but  with 
an  adoring  soul.  O!  my  rreat.  glorious,  and  exalted 
Lord.  This  is  he  whom  God  hath  exalted  to  be  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour,  to  ffive  repentance  and  remission  of  sins. 
Him  whom  he  hatn  sealed,  to  whom  he  hath  given  power 
o^"  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many 
J^Qod  hath  given  him.  With  snch  a  reverence  must  this 
belief  be  accompanied  concerning  this  Jesus,  that  he  is  the 
Christ.    And  then, 


(2.^  With  complacency:  that  love  that  hath  heightened 
itseu  into  a  complaceutial  joy  thereupon.  Do  I  Mieve 
this  Jesas  to  be  the  Christ  1  O !  how  can  a  pleasant  joy 
be  thereupon  but  spread  in  my  soul  1  As  we  find  it  was 
when  this  belief  first  began  to  obtain  concerning  him,  Joba 
i.  35.  We  read,  that  the  two  disciples  of  John  having  re- 
ceived the  account,  and  being  satisfied  concerning  this 
blessed  one,  having  had  John's  testimony,  that  he  bare  re- 
cord that  he  upon  whom  ye  shall  see  '^the  Spirit  of  God 
descending  like  a  dove  is  the  Son  of  Grod;"  he  navingseen 
this  satisfactory  sight,  and  acquainting  the  other  two  of  his 
disciples,  they  run  away  with  it.  Oh  we  have  found  the 
Messiah,  who  by  interpretation  is  the  Christ ;  so  say  they 
in  transport.  What  a  joy  were  these  good  men  in,  and 
how  did  it  diffuse  and  spread  among  others !  Tfaev  nm 
and  tell  others,  Oh  we  have  found  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  the 
Christ.  It  fiies  like  lightning  from  one  to  another,  every 
one  being  the  ready  instrument  to  convey  the  pleasant  no- 
tice which  they  had  got  concerning  this  great  thing.  The 
joyful  E^pnKa  runs  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  from  ear  to 
ear,  and  from  heart  to  heart.  Eifn^a,  Edpiyva,  saith  one  to 
another,  we  have  found,  we  have  found  the  Messiah,  the 
Christ.  Have  we  indeed  found  himi  Is  it  found  among 
us  that  this  Jesus  is  the  Christ  1  O,  what  multitudes  of 
transported  souls  would  there  be  among  us !  Fcr  it  is  no 
excuse  (hat  this  is  no  novelty  among  us:  for  it  is  a  thing 
that  never  ought  to  grow  old.  As  he  is  the  way  of  return- 
iuj^  sinners  to  God,  that  is  always  new  and  always  living. 
It  IS  a  reproach  to  us  to  say  that  the  notion  is  grown  stale 
among  us,  of  Jesus  being  the  Christ.    Instead  of  beicg 

Sown  old,  it  is  grown  to  nothing,  dwindled  away  to  nc- 
ing.  It  looks  but  like  a  notion  without  any  thing  at  the 
bottom,  that  we  seem  to  account  hath  nothing  of  reality  in 
it ;  from  our  apprehensiveness  of  the  state  of  the  case, 
and  what  the  design  of  Heaven  was  in  constituting  snch 
a  one  in  that  high  and  sacred  office  that  is  notified  by  the 
name  Christ,  it  is  thus  become  such  a  notion.  Bat,  what  1 
are  not  the  necessities  free  and  urgent  upon  ta  every  day 
for  which  we  did  need  a  Christ  1  I^ay,  can  we  go  to  Gcd 
without  him  1  And  can  we  live  comfortably  in  this  world 
without  God  1  Nay,  can  we  draw  a  breath  without  him  1 
Are  not  all  things  delivered  up  into  his  hand  1  And  is  na 
he  con.stituted  Lord  of  all  1  By  the  same  thin^  by  which 
wc  would  pretend  the  commonness  of  this  belief,  and  the 
ancientness  of  it,  as  a  reason  why  it  afieets  no  more,  we 
do  (as  it  were)  proclaim  the  nullity  of  it,  that  it  doth  na 
only  signify  little  with  us,  but  it  signifies  nothing ;  it  is  an 
unoperalive  thing ;  and  to  be  a  dead  thing  in  this  kind  is 
to  be  nothing :  as  a  dead  man  or  the  carcass  of  a  man  is 
equivalent  to  no  man,  and  so  is  that  faith  (in  the  apostle 
James'sphrase)  which  is  unoperative  and  works  not, dead 
also.  This  faith  that  doth  not  affect  the  heart  is  but  as  a 
carcass  without  a  spirit,  which  is  for  no  valuable  purpose 
and  use  to  be  reckoned  otherwise  of  than  a  mere  unformed 
piece  of  clay.  An  unformed  piece  of  clay  signifies  as  much 
for  any  valuable  purpose  as  that  which  is  formed  into  the 
shape  of  a  human  body  where  there  is  no  spirit,  and  when 
it  is  but  a  breathless  tniug.  •     • 

This  of  the  operativeness  and  efficacy  of  this  belief  in 
contradistinction  to  the  dead  cold  faith  of  the  multitude  in 
this  matter,  leads  to  what  is  yet  further  and  more  deeply 
to  be  considered  concerning  it;  and  that  is,  the  residence 
which  this  faith  hath  in  the  will:  for,  being  so  efficacious 
a  thing,  it  works  itself  into  a  government,  a  regency,  a 
ruling  power,  into  that  which  is  the  imperial  faculty  of  the 
soul ;  to  wit,  the  will,  there  it  comes  to  have  a  thrcne 
erected,  or  rather  there  it  doth  enthrone  Christ,  so  as  that 
he  comes  to  be  exalted  in  a  subject-will,  and  is  actually 
entertained  there  according  to  that  discovery  the  Gospel 
makes  of  him.  And  so  next  to  this  persuasion  of  the  mind, 
which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  carries  with 
multitudes  the  same  deceiving,  insignificant  name—I  say, 
besides  and  next  to  that  persuasion  or  assent  of  the  mind, 
there  is  a  compliance  of  the  will  that  belongs  to  the  essence 
of  this  faith.  We  believe  this  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  so  as 
to  will  him  accordingly;  or  by  our  will  to  entertain  him 
in  a  correspondent  admission  unto  the  desi^  of  the  reve- 
lation. We  acknowledge  him,  we  own  him  suitably  ac- 
cording to  the  import  of  this  name  Christ. 
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IJohnv.  1. 
WkMoevtr  btHeveik  tktU  Jesiu  is  the  Christy  is  born  of  God. 

I  aoALL  now  go  oa  to  clear  the  efficacy  of  this  faith, 
which,  if  it  be  right  and  snch  as  it  ought  to  be,  will  diffuse 
A  joishty  and  efficacious  influence  through  the  whole  soul. 
It  wUl  be  as  a  great  vital  sprint  in  the  heart,  ihat  sets  all 
ihe  wheels  in  motion,  and  actetu  every  faculty  and  power. 
But  its  next  and  more  immediate  operation  must  be  upon 
the  will.  So  doth  this  belief,  (as  it  were)  trsnsire,  pass  over 
from  the  mind  into  the  heart,  into  the  very  centre,  and 
therein  especially  and  most  principally  the  will,  which  is 
the  chief  thing  that  goes  unaer  the  name  of  the  heart  in 
Scripture  phrase.  Its  great  effect  is,  that  the  will  is  pro- 
portionably  framed,  inclined,  bowed,  made  to  comply, 
according  to  this  discoverv  and  revelation  that  is  made  of 
so  great  and  glorious  an  object ;  on?  in  whom  the  soul  hath 
so  near  ondgreat  a  concern — "  The  Christ  of  GKxi,"  as  he 
is  called.  This  is  the  representation  that  is  made  in  the 
mind,  ihis  Jesus  in  the  Christ.  "  Whom  say  ve  that  I 
am  1"  Peter  answers,  (Luke  ix.  20.)  "  Thou  art  the  Christ 
of  GkxL"  Such  a  truth  as  this  cannot  be  received  aright 
into  the  soul,  but  it  must  turn  the  whole  soul,  and  esnecially 
ibe  goveming  faculty,  the  will,  so  as  that  it  shall  be  in- 
clined and*  bowed  to  aim  accoraingly.  For  it  is  never  to 
be  thought  that  there  should  such  a  revelation  be  made, 
not  only  in  the  Qospel,  but  in  the  mind,  concerning  this 
Jesus,  that  he  is  the  Christ,  but  it  is  in  order  to  some 
further  purpose.  He  is  not  so  revealed  to  be  gazed 
upon,  to  oe  looked  upon,  but  that  the  soul  should  be  acted 
towards  him  and  be  carried  towards  him,  according  to  that 
revelation  and  belief.  Therefore  the  great  effect  that  is 
wrought  by  such  an  efficacious  belief,  is,  the  will's  consent 
that  he  shall  be  such  to  me,  as  this  name  (Christ)  doth 
import ;  I  consent  to  it,  that  he  shall  be  Christ  to  my  soul, 
and  that  consent  takes  in  two  things,  reception  and  resig- 
nation. These  two  thin£[s  I  shall  distinctly  open  to  you, 
reception  of  him,  and  resignation  of  ourselves  to  him. 

But  consider  we  first  what  is  more  general  here.  This 
consenting  act  of  the  will,  how  that  is  the  consummation 
of  faith ;  uis  is  faith  perfected.  The  bare  assent  or  belief, 
that  this  is  he,  is  inchoate  faith,  faith  begun,  faith  tending 
to  its  end  and  perfection ;  but  this  is  faith  in  its  (nd.  The 
o:her  is  faith  moving  towards  Christy  this  is  faith  resting  in 
Christ.  It  is  the  acquiescence  of  faith  by  which  he  comes 
to  have  an  inbeing  in  the  soul,  and  the  soul  hath  a 
possession  of  him.  He  dwells  in  the  heart  by  faith.  It  is 
W  faith,  thus  considered,  that  he  comes  to  dwell  even  in 
the  verv  heart,  in  the  centre,  as  the  expression  is,  Eph.  iii. 
17.  The  soul  hath  possession  of  him.  and  is  said  to  have 
him;  '*  He  that  hath  the  Son,  hath  life,"  as  in  the  12th 
verse  of  this  chapter.  This  is  the  unitive  act  of  faith,  by 
which  the  soul  closeth  and  falls  in  with  him,  as  in  the  20th 
verse  of  this  chapter.  He  hath  given  us  an  understanding 
(there's  faith  in  the  mind,  a  right  belief  or  aprprehension  of 
him)  to  know  him  that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  him  that  is 
true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  true  Gkxi  and 
eternal  life. 

There  are  considerable  the  same  gradations  in  faith,  as 
it  relates  to  Christ,  as  there  are  commonly  observed  to  be 
in  faith  as  it  relates  to  Gkxl,  that  is^  Credere  Deum^  credere 
Deoj  and  credere  in  Deum,  To  believe  that  there  is  a  God ; 
to  believe  God  speaking  to  us  in  his  word,  revealing 
this  or  that  to  us;  and  to  believe  in  God  or  into  God:  to 
wit,  to  unite  with  him  as  our  God,  take  him  for  our  Qod. 
The  same  gradation  is  in  faith  as  to  Christ :  you  "  believe 
in  Gk>d,  believe  also  in  me."  There  is  a  credere  Christ/umf 
credere  CkristOf  and  credere  in  Christum.  TobelievCj  first, 
that  there  is  a  Christ,  in  opposition  to  the  pagan  world, 
chat  never  thought  of  any  sucn  thing.  Then  to  believe  him 
to  be  revealing  nimself  to  be  he,  "I  am  A«,"  (if  ye  believe 
not  that  I  am  he,)  in  opposition  to  the  Jew.s.  who  indeed 
believed  that  there  should  be  a  Christ,  that  there  must  be 
a  Messiah ;  but  who  did  not  believe  that  this  was  he.  And 
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then,  again,  to  believe  in  Christ,  or  to  believe  into  Christ, 
(as  the  prepositions  used  sienify,)  to  believe  into  a  unid|^ 
with  him,  m  opposition  to  the  formalists,  or  pseudo  Chris- 
tians, the  mere  nominal  Christians,  that  can  believe  (or 
sav  they  do)  a^inst  pagans,  that  there  is  or  must  be  a 
Cnrist ;  or  agamst  the  Jews,  that  this  is  he,  but  never  be- 
lieve into  him  for  all  that,  so  as  to  close  with  him,  as  mv 
Christ ;  unite  with  him,  admit  him  into  my  heart  and  soul, 
so  as  that  he  comes  to  have  his  throne,  not  only  Ids  dwell- 
ing,  but  his  seat  of  government  in  my  very  will;  as  the 
wSl  is  the  governing  faculty  in  the  soul,  Christ  is  t^e  go- 
vernor, the  ruler  there  in  that  seat  of  government.  So 
(God  knows)  he  is  believed  in  but  by  few  even  of  them 
that  bear  his  name,  and  call  themselves  Christians.  We 
are  as  much  concerned  to  have  a  faith  concerning  this 
Jesus,  that  he  is  the  Christ,  in  opposition  to  formalists  and 
nominal  Christians,  as  we  are  to  have  a  faith  in  this  mat- 
ter, in  opposition  to  pagans  and  Jews :  for  it  is  all  one  how 
we  perish,  whether  we  perish  under  the  name  of  pagans, 
or  Jews,  or  false  Christians,  that  never  had  the  power  or 
spirit  of  faith  in  Christ  in  them. 

And  so  much  of  this  consent  of  faith  in  general.  But 
more  particularly,  it  carries  (as  I  said)  these  two  things  in 
it,  reception  and  resignation :  reoeption  of  him,  and  resig- 
nation of  ourselves  to  him.  There  is  in  that  faith,  that 
will  avail  us  unto  salvation,  taking  andgiving  at  the  same 
time,  complicated  with  one  another.  When  we  give  we 
take,  when  we  take  we  give.  When  we  take  him,  we  at 
the  same  time  consent  that  we  will  be  his,  and  that  he  shall 
be  ours.  This  constilntes  the  covenant  between  him  and 
us.  And  considering  that  he  is  to  be  covenanted  with  but 
as  a  Mediator,  as  Mediator  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  through 
him  we  fincdly  and  ultimately  covenant  with  God,  accord- 
ing to  that,  "ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me:"  you 
must  believe  me  in  your  way  to  God.  Why  it  is  this  that 
doth  make  up  the  entire  covenant  between  God  and  us  in 
Christ.  We  accept  him,  and  God  in  him ;  we  give  our- 
selves to  him,  and  to  God  through  him.  This  is  consum- 
mate faith,  as  vou  will  see  more,  when  we  have  (as  we  in- 
tend) opened  further  to  you  what  it  comprehends. 

And  that  we  may  more  clearly  and  distinctly  apprehend 
that,  there  are  several  things  yet  more  particularly  to  be 
spoken  to;  to  wit,  to  let  you  know  that  this  same  faith 
concerning  Jesus  as  the  Cfhrist,  must  carry  with  it, 

1.  Suitsile  apprehensions  concerning  ourselves  and  con- 
cerning him. 

2.  It  includes  in  it  some  correspondent  actings  yet  fur- 
ther to  be  considered. 

3.  It  must  be  attended  with  some  suitable  qualifying 
adjuncts.    And, 

4.  It  must  be  attended  with  some  concomitant  disposi- 
tions and  affections  that  are  proper  hereunto. 

1.  It  must  have  with  it  suitiible  apprehensions  both  of 
ourselves  and  him :  for  you  see  here  is  the  most  immediate 
transactions  in  this  matter  imaginable  between  us  and  him, 
when  we  are  to  accept  him,  aiid  resign  ourselves  to  him. 
Here  must  be  then  necessarily  suitable  apprehensions  both 
of  ourselves  and  of  him. 

(1.)  Of  ourselves.  When  one  froes  upon  such  a  trans^ 
action  as  this  with  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  I  must  consider 
with  mjTself  what  I  am,  and  what  m>[  state  is.  And,  what 
am  I,  upon  my  most  serious  and  inquiring  thoughts  1 
Why. 

[l.j  I  find  myself  a  creature  under  obligation  to  be 
governed  by  him  that  made  me ;  and  who  shall  be  further 
obliged  hereunto,  if  he  that  made  all  will  further  be  fa- 
vourable to  me. 

[2.]  I  must  understand  myself  to  be  a  miserable  crea^ 
ture.  It  is  as  such  I  must  have  to  do  with  this  Jesus  as 
the  Christ.  An  undone  creature,  a  lost  creature.  I  do 
but  touch  upon  these  things. 

[3.]  I  must  consider  myself  an  offending  creature,  as  one 
that  am  miserable  by  my  having  broken  laws  and  rules, 
and  who  that  way  have  brought  myself  under  guilt.  A 
miserable  creature,  without  the  apprehension  of  being  a 
guilty  creature,  is  an  insolent  and  proud  creature.  I  aa 
miserable,  but  I  am  faultless.  If  any  should  bear  that 
sense  with  them,  they  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  Christ| 
he  is  nothing  to  them.    And, 
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[4.]  I  niiiBt  apprehend  myaelf  to  be  a  depiUTed  creatnre, 
haiDitaally  depraved;  destitute  of  any  good  principles, 
either  of  dnty  towards  God,  or  that  ha^e  any  tendency  to 
fblicity  for  myself.  And  I  am  under  the  possession  and 
power  of  the  most  pemicions,  radical  principles  of  all 
iniquity  and  injurionsness  towards  Goa,  and  misery  to 
myself.  So  I  mast  apprehend  the  slate  of  my  case  when  I 
apply  mrself,  and  when  my  soul  moFes  towards  this  Jesas 
as  the  Christ.    And, 

(2.)  I  must  have  saitable  apprehensions  of  him  too;  here 
I  am  to  consent  to  accept  of  him  for  mine,  to  resign  myself 
to  him  as  his.  Both  these,  reception  and  resignation,  do 
require  that  I  should  have  suitable  apprehensions  of  him ; 
that  is, 

[1.]  I  must  consider  his  original  power  over  mc,  as  he 
is  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  Grod  ;  "  as  by  him  all 
things  were  made,  visible  and  invisible,"  Col.  i.  15, 16.  As 
by  whom  Qod  made  the  worlds,  Heb.  i.  2,  As  originally 
invested  with  asovereign,  governing  power,  which,  l^cause 
i1  was  original  and  natural  to  him,  can  never  be  lost,  more 
than  the  Godhead.  He  is  the  Lord  my  maker,  whom  I 
am  to  receive,  and  unto  whom  I  am  to  resign.    And, 

[8.]  I  must  consider  him  as  a  constituted  Ruler.  So  he 
is  as  Mediator.  Consider  him  abstractedly,  as  he  was  the 
eternal  Son  of  Gk)d,  so  he  hath  a  natural  power  of  govern- 
ment over  all.  Bat  as  he  is  Mediator,  Gtod-man,  he  is  a 
Governor  too  by  constitution.  All  power  is  given  him 
both  in  heaven  and  earth.  The  Father  hath  ^ven  all 
things  into  his  hand,  John  xiii.  3.  "  Thoa  hast  given  him 
power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as 
many  as  God  hath  given  him,"  John  xvii.  3.  So  I  must 
apprehend  and  conceive  of  him. 

[3.1  I  must  conceive  of  him  as  a  Saviour ;  and  thereupon 
as  a  Redeemer,  as  a  Reconciler,  that  wels  to  save,  by  re- 
deeming and  reconciling  perishing,  lost,  guilty  creatures, 
to  an  offended  Gtod.  This  is  the  apprehension  one  must 
have  in  consenting  to  him.  And  the  soul  that  hath  believed 
aright  that  this  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  it  will  be  full  of  this 
sense  in  this  transaction :  Aye,  this  is  just  such  a  one  as  I 
need;  fori  find  myself  miserable,  I  find  myself  lost,  I  find 
myself  undone,  by  my  having  offended,  and  involved  my- 
self in  guilt,  against  my  soverei^,  rightful  Lord.  There 
ran  never  be  any  reception  of  him,  or  resignation  to  him, 
without  this.    And, 

[4.]  He  must  be  understood  and  apprehended  as  a  vital 
head,  replenished  with  spirit  and  noly  influence;  so  as 
that  all  that  shall  come  mto  holy  union  with  him,  shall 
thereby  derive  spirit,  and  life,  and  grace,  and  holy  influence 
from  him:  the  thing  which  the  exigency  of  the  case  so 
niach  calls  for,  as  we  are  creatures  so  miserably  depraved, 
and  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  disinclined  to  the  doing 
and  enjoying  good  in  point  of  felicity.  Such  a  one  I  need ; 
and  so  l  must  consider  Christ  as  one  given  to  be  "  the 
head  of  all  thin^  to  the  church,"  Ephcs.  i.  23.  He  hath 
a  universal  political  headship  over  all.  But  a  vital  head- 
ship over  the  church,  (to  wit,  that  is  truly  such,)  that  is,  his 
bodyj  his  living  body.  And  such  a  one  must  the  sonl, 
that  is  treating  and  transacting  with  him,  apprehend  him 
to  be  even  in  this  closure,  this  unilive  closure;  I  am  a 
most  wretched,  deformed,  depraved  creature ;  I  believe 
this  Jesas  to  be  the  Christ,  I  believe  it  belongs  to  the 
office  of  this  same  Christ  to  be  the  fountain  and  spring  of 
life  and  renovating  grace  to  poor  souls  that  shall  come  into 
union  with  him  :  and  I  come  unto  him  as  such,  I  receive 
him  as  such,  and  resign  myself  to  him  as  such.  Everyone 
that  is  in  Christ  is  a  new  creature.  I  need  to  be  new 
made  throughout,  new  created;  I  am  lost  and  undone  for 
ever  if  I  be  not  so ;  I  come  to  him,  unto  this  union  with 
him,  to  be  made  anew  throughout,  according  to  that,  2 
Cor.  V.  17.  and  that,  Ephes.  ii.  10.  "  We  are  his  workman- 
ship, created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works."  He  is  a  new 
plastes ;  we  had  a  miserable  protoplast ;  we  have  another 
former  now,  a  reformer.  Christ  is  to  be  formed  in  us,  his 
own  image  is  to  be  formed  in  our  hearts.  He  himself  can 
only  form  his  image,  and  draw  it  upon  us:  and  that  is  our 
business  with  him.  And  blessedness  itself  can  never  make 
tis  blessed,  if  we  be  not  made  new,  if  we  be  not  made  over 
again,  another  sort  of  creatures  than  we  were  before.  Thus 
there  must  be  in  this  belief  (as  it  comprehends  our  recep- 
tion of  him  and  resignation  to  him)  suitable  apprehensions 


both  of  ourselves  and  of  him  in  this  transaction,  otherwise 
all  will  turn  to  nothing.    And  again, 

3.  There  must  be  saitable  included  acts,  even  in  tboM 
of  receiving  him  and  resigning  ourselves.  First,  there 
must  be  the  act  of  trust :  and.  secondly,  the  act  of  subjec- 
tion :  otherwise  we  do  not  receive  him,  and  resign  our- 
selves to  him,  suitably  to  the  apprehensions  that  aresiven 
to  us  of  that  object.  When  we  ao  receive  him,  how  do  we 
receive  him  1  We  receive  him  as  Christ  Jesas  the  liord, 
Col.  ii.  6.  Yon  receive  Christ,  (that  is,  the  name  of  his 
office,  that  we  are  to  believe  Jesus  to  be  invested  with,) 
the  anointed  one  of  God.  But  what  is  he  anointed  to. 
or  what  is  he  anointed  for  ?  To  be  to  us  both  Jesas  and 
the  Lord.  Jesus  is  a  Saviour,  Lord  is  an  owner  and  roler. 
It  cannot  be,  then,  but  that  our  receiving  him,  and  our  re- 
signing ourselves  to  him,  must  comprehend  in  them, 

(1.)  Trust,  an  absolute  trust.  When  we  receive  him, 
we  receive  him  as  one  in  whom  we  trust;  and  when  we 
resign  ourselves  to  him,  we  resign  ourselves  as  comoiitting 
ourselves,  in  trusting  ourselves.  We  receive  him  under 
the  pleasant  notion  of  a  Saviour,  and  bo  we  resign  our- 
selves to  him,  to  be  saved  by  him,  confiding  in  his  saving 
mercy,  encouraged  by  his  word,"  "  Whosoever  cometn 
unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  I  will  cast  myself 
upon  him,  without  any  suspicion  thai  he  will  ever  cast  me 
out ;  he  will  ever  be  as  good  as  bis  word.  Who  ever  did 
venture  upon  him,  and  perish*?  I  will  threw  myself  into 
those  safe  arms.  This  is  included  both  in  receiving  and 
resigning;  for  I  receive  him  as  a  Saviour,  as  Christ  Jesus; 
and  I  resign  myself  to  him,  1  commit,  I  intrust,  I  can  credit 
myself  to  him  accordingly  as  such.    And  then, 

(3.)  As  both  these  together  do  carry  in  them  tnist,sothey 
carry  in  them  subjection ;  there  is  not  only  committing 
ourselves,  but  there  is  also  submitting  ourselves.  We 
commit,  and  submit,  and  subject  ourselves  to  him  at  the 
same  time;  for  he  is  received  as  Christ  Jesns  the  Lord, 
and  according  as  the  Gospel  represents  him.  **  For  all  the 
house  of  Israel  know,  that  God  hath  made  him  both  Lord 
and  Christ,"  Acts  ii.  36.  This  must  go  for  a  known  thin? 
all  Israel  over,  and  all  the  world  over,  wherever  he  comes 
to  be  revealed ;  "  That  Gk)d  hath  made  hita  both  Lord 
and  Christ.  And  him  hath  he  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and 
a  Saviour,  (Acts  v.  31.)  to  give  repentance  and  remission 
of  sins."  Repentance,  wherein  we  humble  ourselves  be- 
fore him  as  a  Prince,  prostrate  ourselves,  throw  ourselves 
down  at  the  footstool  of  his  throne;  and  remission  of  sins, 
which  he  gives  as  a  Saviour.  Now  are  all  sins  forgiven  to 
you,  go  away  and  be  whole,  you  are  accepted,  you  are  par- 
doned. Your  scores  are  taken  off;  all  things  set  right  be- 
tween him  and  you.  God  hath  exalted  him  to  be  a  prince, 
and  so  he  humbles  and  gives  repentance;  and  as  a  Sa- 
viour he  forgives  you.  These  are  the  acts  correspondent  to 
this  two-fold  notion.  Not  that  the  one  is  any  cause  of  the 
other,  or  signifies  any  thing  for  the  obtaining  of  them.  But 
these  are  conjunct  things  by  divine  constitution  and  the 
exigency  of  the  case  itself.  As  a  Prince,  he  humbles  them 
to  repentance:  and  as  a  Saviour,  he  forgives  them,  wipes 
off  all  scores  takes  off  their  guilt,  and  sets  all  things  right 
between  God  and  them.  We  here  must  then  be  at  once 
both  trusting  in  him  as  a  Saviour,  and  subjecting  ourselves 
to  him  as  a  Prince;  devoting  and  dedicating  ourselves,  so 
as  determining  henceforth  not  to  live  to  ourselves ;  no, 
but  to  him  that  died  for  us,  and  rose  again.  This  is  the 
judgment  of  a  soul  brought  under  the  constraint  of  the 
love  of  Christ,  3  Cor.  v.  14, 15.  So  that  hereupon  this 
becomes  the  sense  of  the  soul,  "  For  me  to  live  is  Christ, 
and  to  die  is  gain,"  Phil.  i.  SO.  While  I  live,  I  have  no 
business  to  do  but  for  Christ ;  my  gain  comes  to  me  when 
I  die— then  I  gain  him.  In  the  mean  time,  the  business 
of  my  life  is  Christ,  to  live  up  Christ,  live  up  his  interest, 
serve  him  as  a  devoted  one.  My  life  is  sacred  to  Christ, 
a  hallowed  and  devoted  thing.  This  is  receiving  and 
reigning,  as  comprehending  acts  suitable  to  the  state  of 
the  case  to  what  he  is,  and  what  we  are.  We  arc  not  to 
thinkofreceivingandresigningblindly,andin  the  dark,  and 
as  those  that  know  not  for  what ;  but  upon  such  acconnw, 
and  with  such  actions  of  heart-  and  soul  as  these,  committing 
and  submitting  ourselves  most  absolutely  to  him.  And, 
'  3.  Here  must  be  some  qualifying  adjuncts  of  these  acta 
of  receiving  and  resigning,  especially  these  two,  totality 
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ind  ▼italitv'.  It  may  be,  jon  will  remenber  them  th« 
better  for  the  sonnd's  sake.  But  they  are  expressions  that 
speak  the  importance  of  the  thing  more  plainly  than  any 
other  can  that  occurs  to  my  thoaghts. 

(1.)  There  most  be  totidity  with  these  acts  of  the  one 
part  and  the  other,  to  wit,  with  reference  to  the  object,  and 
vitfa  reference  to  the  subject.  Consider  the  act  of  recep- 
tion wi!h  reference  to  the  object,  we  are  to  receive  a  whole 
Christ ;  consider  the  act  of  resignation  with  respect  to  the 
subject,  and  we  are  to  resign  our  whole  selves.  Reception 
most  be  with  totality,  a  reception  of  a  whole  Christ ;  re- 
sigoation  must  be  with  totality,  a  resignation  of  our  whole 
selves.  To  take  Christ  but  by  halves,  will  not  do  the 
basiness;  to  resign  ourselves  but  by  halves,  will  not  do 
the  business  neither.  To  take  Christ  only  to  serve  a  turn, 
that  he  mav  save  me  from  wrath,  without  renewing  my 
nature,  a»d  bringing  me  into  a  union  and  communion 
with  himself  and  with  God  through  him  ]  this  will  not 
do;  neither  will  it  do  for  me  to  resign  myself,  and  not  my 
whole  self, — my  whole  soul.  Will  it  content  any  one  to 
be  saved  by  halves,  to  be  half  saved,  and  half  lost,  if  this 
were  possible  1   But  then, 

(3.)  There  must  be  vitality  as  to  both  these,  as  well  as 
totality.  There  must  be  vital  reception,  and  vital  resic- 
oation  ;  life  must  accompany  these  acts.  **  He  that  halh 
the  Son  hath  life,'^  as  it  is  afterwards,  ver.  13.  of  this 
chapter.  I  must  so  take  him  and  receive  him,  as  that,  by 
a  vital  act  of  my  will.  I  become  united  with  him  as  with 
a  living  thing ;  for  I  nnd  new  life  hath  entered  into  my 
soai.  I  must  so  resign  myself  to  him  that  life  may  go  into 
that  act  of  resignation.  "  Yield  yourselves  unto  the  Lord 
as  those  that  are  alive  unto  Qod.  And  reckon  yourselves 
dead  indeed  nnto  sin,  bat  alive  nnto  God  through  Jesus 
Christ/'  Rom.  vi.  11.  13.  There  must  be  life  springing  in 
my  soul  towards  Goo  and  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  cold, 
dead  indifierency  and  aversion  towards  God  is  gone,  and 
with  the  ^irit  of  feiith  a  spirit  of  life  enters.  And  so 
when  I  come  to  give  myself  up,  it  is  not  as  a  dead  thing. 
"Ofier  ap  yourselves  living  sacrifices,  acceptable  nnto  GcxI 
through  Jesus  Christ,*'  Rom.  xii.  1.    But  then, 

4.  There  must  be  suitable  concomitant  affections,  espe- 
cially these  two,  reverence  and  joy. 

(1.)  Reverence.  Whom  do  I  receive  7  and  to  whom  do 
I  resign  1  The  g^eat  and  glorious  Lord  of  all.  Think 
what  this  name  (Chrisi)  doth  import.  The  Christ  of  God, 
as  yon  heard.  He  to  whom  all  power  is  given  in  heaven 
and  earth.  When  I  receive  him,  how  great  a  one  is  now 
to  enter  my  soul !  This  sense  is  now  to  possess  it,  "hid 
op  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lift  -up,  ye  everlast- 
ia^  doors,  for  the  ICing  of  glory  is  entering  in."  He  is  to 
came  and  take  up  his  dwelling  in  my  soul  by  faith,  as  in 
the  dith  Psalm,  latter  end.  It  must  be  with  a  prostrate 
soul  that  I  am  to  receive  him ;  let  the  everlasting  doors 
fly  open  :  here  is  a  mighty  one  to  come,  him,  the  Lord  of 
giory.  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  thou  shouldst  come  under 
roy  roof;  I  know  if  thou  comest  thou  bringest  life  with 
thee,  and  salvation  with  ihee  to  my  soul.  But  O  in  how 
hamblc  and  reverential  a  posture  most  the  sool  be  in  this 
thing!  And, 

(2.)  Joy.  He  is  to  be  received  and  resigned  unto  with 
highest  complacency,  with  amo^ncomplaccntial  reception 
and  resignation.  The  soul  is  glad  things  are  brought  to 
that  pass  between  Qod  and  him.  Oh,  blessed  be  God  for 
this  day,  that  he  hath  revealed  his  Christ,  and  hath  re- 
vealed him  in  me ;  and  that  I  have  found  him,  and  in  him 
f«iuad  according  to  his  own  word,  "They  (hat  find  me  find 
hfc,  and  shall  obtain  favour  of  the  Lord."  O !  what  a 
bles&ed  day  is  this !  How  hath  God  signalized  this  day 
with  my  soul,  in  bringing  about  this  union  and  commerce 
b^iween  this  Christ  and  me  I 

This  is  believing  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ.  If  you  believe 
it  to  purpose,  this  is  it.  And  pray  think  with  yourselves ; 
can  it  be  any  thing  less  than  thisi  That  faith  that  is  short 
of  this  is  both  a  nullity  and  an  aflfront.  A  nullity,  a  va- 
ci:y  as  to  you,  and  an  afifront  as  to  Qod  and  Christ. 

To  yoa  a  nullity,  a  vanity,  a  nothing:  for  can  that  faith, 
that  belief,  signify  any  thin^,  that  doth  not  reach  its  end  1 
I  pray  what  is  the  end,  think  you,  of  this  revelation  of 
Christy  tltat  there  should  be  such  a  record  extatit  concern- 


ing  this  Jesus  that  he  is  the  Christ  1  Why  should  it  be  re* 
vealed  1  Why  should  it  be  declared  1  why  am  I  required 
to  believe  it  7  to  be  persuaded  in.  my  heart  of  the  truth 
hereof  1  Can  it  be  for  any  end,  but  that  my  soul  may  be 
brought  into  a  vital,  unitive  closure  with  him  hereupon  1 
If  it  doth  not  efiect  this,  it  efifects  nothing.  It  is  from  hence 
my  Christianity  commenceih.  It  is  but  now  that  I  become 
a  Christian,  any  thing  besides  a  name.    When  my  soul 

Sasseth  into  this  union  with  him  by  consent,  by  reception, 
y  r&signation,  now  I  become  a  Christian,  now  I  am  in 
Christ,  now  the  spirit  of  ftiith  hath  exerted  its  power  in 
my  soul,  without  which  there  is  no  believing.  '*  We  hav> 
ing  the  same  spirit  of  faith,  believe,"  2  Cor.  iv.  13.  There 
can  be  no  faith  to  purpose  without  a  spirit  of  faith.  Here 
doth  the  spirit  of  faith  exert  ilself,  and  so  it  is  but  now 
that  I  do  begin  to  be  a  Christian  ;  for  he  that  hath  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ  is  none  of  his,  he  is  no  Christian  ;  let  him 
be  called  what  he  will,  let  men  call  him  what  thejr  please, 
he  is  none  of  Christ's.  And  what,  will  my  Christianity 
without  a  Christ  save  me,  or  do  me  any  good  1  To  have  a 
Christless  Christianity,  what  shall  I  be  the  better  for  that  1 
And  it  is  indeed  not  only  a  nullity  as  to  myself;  but  it 
is  an  affront  and  provocation  to  Qod  and  Christ,  if  in  be- 
lieving and  assenting  to  this  truth,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
mj  soul  do  not  hereupon  unite  and  close  with  him ;  for 
it  is  a  refusing  him  in  the  face  of  light.  It  is  a  refusing 
him,  when  I  Know  and  profess  to  know  who  he  is.  I 
profess  this  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  and  yet  my  soul  stands 
out  against  him.  For  I  must  be  either  a  consenter  or  re- 
fuser. To  refhse  him  when  I  know  who  he  is,  when  I 
profess  to  believe  who  he  is^  this  is  higher  wickedness 
than  the  Jews  were  guilty  or  when  they  crucified  him  j 
for  if  they  had  known  him  to  be  the  Lord  of  glory,  ihey 
would  not  have  crucified  him.  But  I  know  this  Jesus  w 
the  Christ,  yet  I  will  him  not.  "  You  will  not  come  to 
me,  that  you  may  have  life."  Here  is  a  knowing  and 
denying  at  once.  "  He  that  denieth  the  Son,  hath  not 
the  Father,"  1  John  ii.  33.  But  he  that  doth  acknow- 
ledge that  this  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  bath  the  Father  and 
the  Son  both  together.  If  it  be  vitally  acknowledged,  so 
as  that  the  soul  pass  hereby  into  union  with  both,  then  he 
hath  both. 

I  hope  we  speak  and  hear  of  these  thini^  with  a  design 
to  be  and  do  accordingly,  otherwise  here  is  time  the  most 
unhappily  thrown  away  that  could  have  been.  We  had 
been  oetter  treating  of  any  trivial  subject,  if  such  a  thing 
as  this  should  have  been  spoken  or  been  attended  to  slightly, 
and  with  neglect.  All  lies  upon  this,  depends  upon  (his: 
all  for  our  present  comfort  in  this  life  here  in  this  world, 
and  our  future  happy  blessed  life  in  the  other  world. 


SERMON  XLIL* 

1  John  V.  1. 
Whosoever  baievetk  that  Jesus  is  the  Christy  is  bom  of  Qod. 

And  thus,  what  this  faiih,  concerning  Jesus's  bemg  the 
Son  of  God,  or  the  Christ,  doth  in  itself  import,  hath  been 
largely  shown.    And  now, 

II.  What  is  said  of  such  as  do  believe  this  with  this 
faith,  we  are  to  open  to  you,  to  wit,  what  this  being  "  bom 
of  Qod"  imports.  And  concerning  ir,  I  shall  first  note  to 
you  two  things  in  general ;  and  then  come  to  give  you  a 
more  distinct  and  particular  account  of  it  afterwards.  In 
general, 

1.  That  Mhis  must  needs  be  a  very  great  difference, 
which  such  a  work  as  this  makes  between  men  and  men, 
this  being  "  born  of  God."  The  difference  cannot  but  to 
every  one's  understanding  appear  very  great,  between  one 
that  is  born  of  God,  and  one  that  is  not  bom  of  God :  es- 
pecially too,  when  you  consider,  that  every  one  that  is  not 
bora  of  God,  is  of  the  seed  and  oflfepring  of  the  worst  fa- 
ther that  ever  ^as.  For  there  are  but  two  great  fathers 
whose  posterity  divide  all  mankind ;  they  that  have  not 
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God  for  their  Father,  as  being  born  of  him,  our  Lord  tells 
ihem,  "  You  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  his  works 
ye  will  do,"  John  viii.  44.  "  And  by  this  the  children  of 
<jfOd  are  manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil,"  1  John 
iii.  10.  It  hath  enough  in  it  to  amaze  a  man's  soul,  to  have 
this  matter  represented  as  a  thing  doubted  of,  and  to  be  in- 
quired about,  To  which  of  these  fathers  do  I  relate  1  If 
the  one  of  them  be  not  my  father,  the  other  is.  This  must 
be  understood  (as  any  ordinary  understanding  will  easily 
apprehend)  not  concerning  a  person's  naturals  but  his 
morals.  When  a  man  is  said  to  be  a  child  of  the  devil,  it 
is  not  as  if  there  were  any  thing  of  positive  natural  being 
wrought  in  him  by  the  devil,  but  only  a  moral  depravation. 
And  so  when  any  are  the  children  of  Grod,  it  is  not  that 
any  new  natural  faculty  is  created,  but  the  faculties  that 
were  created  at  first,  and  that  are  depraved,  and  upon 
which  the  image  of  the  devil  is  impressed,  are  sanctified ; 
defaced,  and  purged  of  that  impurity,  and  stamped  with 
an  impression  from  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  which  is  the  re- 
generating Spirit. 

That  is  one  consideration,  and  a  mighty  one  it  is ;  and 
very  obvious,  one  would  think,  to  every  one's  thoughts, 
that  this  must  make  a  very  vast  difierence  between  men  to 
be  bom  of  God,  and  not  to  be  bom  of  him,  and  to  be  either 
of  his,  or  of  the  devil's  seed.    And, 

2.  This  is  to  be  generally  noted  too,  that  this  difierence 
is  universal  upon  all  believers.  The  greatness  of  it,  and 
universality  of  it,  are  the  two  things  that  I  would  have 
previously  noted.  And  this  latter  you  have  expressly  in 
the  text,  '*  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
is  born  of  Qod."  Every  one,  without  exception.  So  that 
-  there  is  no  room  left  for  such  an  imagination  to  any  one, 
Is  it  not  possible  that  some  or  other  may  pass  for  believers, 
without  having  this  work  pass  upon  them,  so  vastly  difiler- 
cncing  men  from  one  another,  as  this  being  bom  of  God 
is  1  A  great  thing  indeed !  What  1  may  none  pass  for  a 
believer  but  such  as  are  born  of  God  "i  May  not  in  the 
census  some  or  other  escape  without  that  mark  upon  them  1 
No,  saith  this  apostle,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  is  born  of  Gtod."  Let  him  call  himself  whatso- 
ever he  wil),  he  is  real  infidel ;  let  him  be  never  so  much 
a  nominal  believer,  if  he  be  not  born  of  Gk)d,  his  believing 
of  this,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  as  nothing ;  it  is  no  be- 
lieving. As  in  another  case,  circumcision  goes  for  no  cir- 
cumcision, if  it  be  not  of  the  heart  and  spirit,  and  not  only 
of  the  letter.  As  circumcision  will  go  for  no  circumcision 
(where  there  is  the  very  thing  figured  and  represented)  if 
it  be  the  figure  and  no  more,  so  doth  such  a  pretended 
faith  ^o  for  no  faith,  (let  men  say  never  so  long  we  believe 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,)  if  they  be  not  born  of  Gcd,  they  will 
never  pass  in  the  divine  estimate  for  believers. 

And  now  these  two  generals  being  noted,  we  must  come 
to  give  you  a  more  distinct  and  particular  account  what 
this  being  "  born  of  Grod"  doth  import.  And  that  we  shall 
do  in  this  two-fold  gradation  :  1st,  Speaking  to  it  as  it  is  a 
birth ;  and  2dly,  As  it  is  a  being  born  of  Grod,  as  it  is  a 
divine  birth.  As  it  is  a  being  bom ;  and  as  it  is  a  being 
bom  of  Grod.    The  latter  whereof,  as  you  may  easily  ap- 

Erehend,  doth  greatly  sublimate  the  former,  and  raise  it 
igher,  and  should  raise  our  thoughts  and  apprehensions 
proportionably  higher  about  it. 

(I.)  As  this  work  done  upon  the  soul  is  called  a  birth, 
let  us  consider  it  so.  And  (hat  is  a  more  general  conside- 
ration, and  a  lower  one ;  and  as  a  fountain  and  sul^tratum 
to  what  is  aAerwards  to  be  added  under  the  other  more 
specifying  notion.  Why,  as  it  is  said  to  be  a  birth,  it  sig- 
nifies such  things  as  these, 

[1.]  A  real  new  product  in  the  sonl,  that  there  is  some- 
what really  produced  anew  in  it.  This  must  be  signified 
by  being  born.  Being  born  is  not  a  fiction,  is  not  a  fancy ; 
it  is  not  an  imaginary  thing.  Being  bom  signifies  a  real 
new  production,  that  there  is  really  somewhat  new  brought 
forth  into  being,  that  before  was  not ;  and  so  as  to  make 
the  subject  so  tar  another  thing  from  what  before  it  was ; 
or  works  such  an  imitation,  as  that  the  person  in  whom 
this  work  is  wrought,  is  not  what  before  he  was.  It  brings 
I  he  matter  to  this,  that  he  may  truly  say,  E^o  nonsum  ego^ 
I  am  not  the  same  (I)  that  I  was.  As  the  apostle  saith  of 
himself,  1  Tim.  i.  11.  "I  was  a  blasphemer,  I  was  a  per- 
secutor, I  was  injurious,  but  I  obtained  mercy."  And  that 


mercy  which  he  had  obtained,  had  made  him  quite  another 
man.    And  this  he  doth  not  speak  of  himself  as  a  siogle 
person  separately  considered,  out  he  apeaks  of  himself  as 
a  pattcm  to  all  that  should  thereafier  believe ;  that  he  was 
taken  herein  as  set  for  a  pattern  (as  the  expression  is  in 
the  original)  what  mighty  changes  the  power  and  spirit  of 
grace  could  work  in  the  souls  of  men,  so  as  to  make  them 
so  much  other  men  ftom  themselves.    Is  it  very  troe  io- 
deed,  that  for  those  that  hitherto  continne  ui  their  natural 
and  unregenerate  state,  they  are  not  all  sinners  alike,  they 
are  not  all  sinners  in  the  same  kind.    Every  such  sinnet 
is  not  a  persecutor,  is  not  a  blasphemer.    But  every  snch 
sinner  is  a  carnal  wretch,  a  stranger  to  God,  alienated  from 
him,  unacquainted  with  nim;  one  that  hath  no  love  to  Mm, 
no  fear  of  him,  no  delight  in  him,  no  desire  to  please  him, 
no  desien  to  serve  him.    "  No,  as  to  what  change  is  made 
in  me,  (saith  the  apostle,)  I  am  not  here  to  speak  of  myself 
as  a  single  person,  out  I  am  to  speak  of  m3rself  as  a  paneni, 
what  the  Almighty  Spirit  of  divine  grace  can  eflectupon 
the  soul  of  a  man,  to  make  him  quite  another  sort  of  thing 
from  what  he  was."    There  is  somewhat  common  to  aS 
unregenerate  persons,  and  to  all  regenerate  persons,  where- 
in such  a  pattem  may  very  well  reach  and  suit  ever}'  one's 
case.   Every  one  that  is  unregenerate,  is  a  stranger  to  God, 
imacquainted  with  him ;  one  that  lives  as  without  him  in 
the  world ;  that  hath  no  design  to  know  him,  or  love  him, 
or  please  him,  or  serve  or  glorify  him.    Every  one  that  is 
regenerate,  his  dispositions  are  changed  in  all  these  ^^ 
spects.    Now  what  is  common  herein,  must  the  apostle  be 
understood  to  mean  himself  to  be,  a  pattem  to  subsec^nent 
believers ;  those  that  should  come  nereafter  to  beheve. 
Wherever  that  believing  is,  there  is  this  change ;  there  is 
that  imitation  in  the  subject,  as  will  speak  this  person  to  be 
new  bom.  There  is  a  new  production  in  him,  by  which  he 
is  quite  another  sort  of  man  from  what  he  was.   "  Eveiy 
one  that  is  in  Christ  (as  everv  one  comes  to  be  in  him  b; 
believing)  is  a  new  creature,**  2  Cor.  v.  17.   It  is  the  great 
desi^  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (as  he  is  the  restorer  and 
repairer  of  the  ruins  of  a  lapsed  world,  and  of  a  corrupt 
nature  in  man,)  to  make  all  things  new,  so  far  as  his  d^ 
sign  takes  place  and  succeeds.  "  fiehold  I  make  all  things 
new,"  Rev.  ixi.  5.    That  is  my  business  upon  which  I  am 
intent ;  so  that  there  is  a  real  new  production  every  where, 
where  there  is  faith  in  Christ  wrought,  in  every  such  per- 
son, which  makes  him  truly  differ  (and  not  in  imaginstion 
onljr)  from  what  he  was,  and  from  what  others  are.  And 
again, 

[2.]  As  this  is  a  real  production  to  be  thus  bora,  new 
bom ;  so  it  is  a  spiritual  production,  in  contradistinction  to 
such  productions  as  lie  within  the  sphere  of  nature.  It  is 
an  eztra-natural  production.  For.  as  I  told  you  before, 
this  makes  men  differ  from  what  they  were,  not  in  mere 
naturals,  but  morals ;  and  so  it  is-an  extra-natural  prodnc- 
tion.  It  doth  not  lie  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  but  lies  in 
the  sphere  of  grace.  You  may  collect  it  to  be  an  extra- 
natural  production  by  two  things :  1st,  The  principal  seat 
of  it ;  and  2dlVj  The  great  agent  that  is  employed  herein. 
The  prime  subiect  of  it  is  the  mind  and  spirit.  The  ^est 
agent  employea  herein  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  ii  ap- 
pears to  be  the  immediate  result  of  believincr  this  Jesosto 
oe  the  Christ :  then  he  is  bom  of  God.  '*  If  any  man  be 
in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature." 

First,  Consider  the  former  of  these ;  it  is  a  work,  tbe 
primary  subject  whereof  is  the  mind.  "Be  not  conform&^ 
to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  cf 
your  mind."  Here  is  a  transformation  to  be  wrought,  by 
which  men  cease  to  be  conformed  to  the  world,  to  be  lie 
the  world  as  they  were.  But  where  is  the  scat  of  ^ 
transformation  1  *"  Be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewii)?cf 
your  mind."  Romans  xii.  2.  and  so  Ephesians  iv.  22, '^ 
"  We  have  not  so  learned  Christ :  if  ye  have  heard  of  him, 
as  the  truth,  is  in  Jesus,"  that  is,  '*  to  put  off  the  old  man 
which  is  corrupt  by  deceivable  lusts,  and  to  be  renewed  in 
the  spirit  of  your  mind."  If  you  have  heard  and  learned 
Christ,  or  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  this  is  the  effect  of  itt 
that  you  "  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind."  U  '^ 
an  expression  that  hath  somewnat  more  of  emphasis  in  i^ 
than  that  last  mentioned  expression.  Transformed  bv  the 
renewing  of  the  mind,  doth  represent  the  subject  not  merelj, 
not  only  as  a  knowing  thing,  out  as  an  active  thing;  as  the 
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veij  action  of  spirit  speaks  activity  or  aetiTe  vigour.  And 
so  it  is  not  a  mere  contemplative  Knowing  which  belongs 
to  the  mind  alone,  abstractly  considered ;  bat  there  bein^ 
spirit  in  that  mind,  that  tarns  all  that  knowledge  into  vital 
principles,  suitable  for  present  actions  and  operations. 
And  this  is  the  very  centre  of  that  subject,  or  seat  of  this 
renovation,  or  transforming  change,  z  on  must  be  renew- 
ed in  this  faculty,  not  onljf  as  it  is  cognitive,  but  as  it  is 
active ;  as  there  is  a  spirit  suiting  it  for  vigorous  acting 
centring  in  it.  Here  is  the  seat  of  this  renovation.  This 
plainly  speaks  this  to  be  an  extra-natural  production,  as 
\:e\\  as  it  speaks  it  to  be  a  real  one,  as  before  was  said. 

Secondly,  If  we  consider  Christ  as  the  ministering  agent 
here,  and  as  he  was  the  prime  minister  of  the  Gospel  by 
which  this  work  is  effected  and  done  upon  souls.    It  did 
not  belong*  to  him  in  this  capacity,  as  he  was  Christ,  merelv 
to  bring  £rth  a.  new  natural  production  into  the  old  worla. 
f:  is  true  that  belongs  to  him  too,  but  under  another  notion. 
as  he  was  the  Creator  of  all  things,  things  visible  ana 
invisible,  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth ;  all  were 
created  by  him  and  for  him,  to  wit,  if  you  consider  him  in 
his  abstract  Deiij^.    But  the  name  Christ  is  the  appro- 
priated name  of  his  office,  as  he  is  the  Mediator.    Eveiv 
one  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  Grod. 
Believing  him  to  be  Christ,  that  is,  to  be  the  restorer  of  a 
lapsed,  perishing  world,  not  the  creator  of  it,  as  he  was  at 
the  first,  which  belongs  to  him  in  that  distinct  natural 
capacity ;  but  look  upon  him  as  a  constituted  Mediator,  a 
restorer  and  repairer  of  fallen,  ruined,  perishing  creatures ; 
look  apon  him  so  as  the  name  Christ  signifies  him  to  be, 
and  so  he  is  the  agent  in  this  great  work.    "  He  that  be- 
lieveth him  to  be  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God."    "  And  he 
that  is  in  Christ,  is  a  new  creature,"  2  Cor.  v.  17.  and 
again,  Ephes.  ii.  10.  "  We  are  his  workmanship,  created 
m  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works."    Whatsoever  lay  within 
the  confines  and  limils  of  nature,  would  do  us  no  good, 
that  is  all  but  self.    We  are  not  saved  by  ourselves,  but  we 
are  saved  bygrace.andnotby  nature,  or  any  thine  natural, 
as  you  have  it  in  that  context.    How  is  thiat  1    Why,  we 
are   his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works.     Now  the  agency  of  Christ  Jesus  as  he  is  the 
Christ,  it  lies  within  the  snhere  of  grace,  (by  which  it  is 
faid  we  are  saved,)  not  witnin  the  sphere  of  nature.    And 
Therefore  it  is  not  nature  that  doth  the  business.    We  must 
!ook  upon  this  as  an  extra-natural,  supernatural  production, 
N>:h  as  it  is  our  mind,  and  the  very  spirit  which  is  to  be  the 
5eat  and  sabiect  of  it ;  and  as  our  Lord  Jesus,  even  as  he  is 
ihe  Christ,  that  is  to  be  the  great  agent  therein.    But  again, 
{3.]  As  this  is  a  birth,  so  we  must  consider  it  to  be  a 
to'^1  production,  such  a  one  as  carries  an  entirene&s  with 
it :  for  so  it  is  too  with  all  such  productions  that  are  nro- 
ferly  called  births.    A  birth  is  not  the  production  of  a  leg, 
or  an  arm,  or  an  eye,  hot  it  is  the  production  of  an  entire 
ho  man  creature.    And  so  is  this  work  represented:  it  is 
called  the  putting  on  of  a  new  man.    I  pray  consider  this ; 
ihe  words  of  God  are  wel«:hty  words,  and  claim  to  be  pon- 
dered with  serious  and  deeply  considering  tlioughts.     I 
beseech  you,  why  is  that  change  wrought  in  regeneration, 
'*ie:nified  by  putting  on  of  a  new  man  t    What  can  it  sig- 
nify less  than  this,  that  it  must  be  a  total  change  ?    The 
r  rod  action  carries  an  entireness  in  it.    As  you  do  not  call 
k  hnger  or  a  toe  a  man,  but  the  whole  fabric  and  frame 
animated  by  a  human  spirit;  this  is  the  man.    Now  here 
i^  an    old  man  "  put  off,  that  was  corrupt  by  deceivable 
/u5£s,"  and  then  a  new  man  put  on,  "which  after  God  is 
•reated  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness."    Some  way  or 
«^ther,   indeed,  this  renewing  work  lies  bespread  through 
••je    -whole  man.     Therefore  the  apostle  prayed  for  the 
Thessalonians,  (I  Epistle,  v.  23.)  that  they  might  be  sanc- 
tified  throughout  in  their  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body; 
rrseaning  by  the  first,  the  higher  and  nobler  faculties,  or,  as 
ere  vasLy  call  it,  the  upper  soul.    By  the  second,  the  lower 
;.'jrLl,  AS  it  is  that  seat  of  internal  sense,  imagination,  appe- 
irion,  passion,  fancy.    And  then  the  body,  according  as 
aa.t  xnar  in  a  secondary  sense  be  f^sAd  to  be  the  seat  of  a 
-axsctxfyingr  impression,  the  several  parts  of  that  being  now 
nore  governable  by  a  rectified  mind  and  spirit,  more  use- 
iblc  ik>T  Qod,  the  several  parts  thereof  being  so  made  in- 
-mrzieDts  of  righteousness  for  the  serving  of  God,  as  the 
xjyressxon  w,  Rom.  vi.  19.    It  being  eridenr,  that  where 


the  Spirit  of  holiness  doth  obtain  and  take  place,  or  where 
the  regenerating  work  is  really  efiected,  men  do  thereupon 
more  make  it  their  basiness  to  govern  the  outward  mah 
subserviently  to  the  inner,  and  the  lower  soul  subservient 
to  the  upper ;  and  the  very  parts  of  the  body,  too,  subser- 
▼iceable  to  both,  that  they  may  be  instruments  for  the  ser- 
ving of  God.  Wherever  there  is  more  of  the  regenerating 
power  and  spirit  of  grace  residing  and  ruling  in  the  inner 
man,  so  much  the  more  there  will  be  of  a  severe  restraint, 
from  a  divine  principle.  So  much  the  more  there  will  be 
of  a  severe  restraint  upon  licentious,  unbridled  appetite : 
so  much  the  more  careful  such  will  be  to  preserve  their 
bodies  in  a  useable  pK)sture  for  the  service  of  GK)d,  remem- 
bering that  even  their  bodies  themselves  are  the  outward 
temples  of  a  deity.  "  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temples 
of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dweUeth  in  youV* 
1  Cor.  iii.  16.  And  every  man  is  therefore  taught  and  re^ 
quired  to  possess  his  body  in  sanctificaiion  and  honour; 
remembering  that  even  his  very  flesh  itself  hath  undergone 
a  dedication^  being  washed  with  pure  water,  to  signiu"  its 
being  prest  mto  a  subserviency  to  the  great  God  and  the 
Redeemer,  under  the  conduct  and  government  of  his  Spirit. 
"  Let  us  draw  nigh  (we  that  have  lived  at  a  distance,  and 
strangers)  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith, 
having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  ana 
our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water,  to  signify,  that  in  body 
and  spirit  we  have  been  devoted,  Heb.  x.  2S.  agreeing  witn 
that  1  Cor.  vi.  latter  end,  "  You  are  not  vour  own,  you 
are  bought  with  a  price :  therefore  glorify  God  in  your 
spirit,  and  in  your  bodies,  which  are  both  his."  And  so 
by  participation,  and  secondarily,  the  sanctifying  impres- 
sion comes  to  obtain  in  that  which  is  the  lowest  in  the  na- 
ture of  men.  They  are  to  be  sanctified  throughout ;  there- 
fore this  is  a  total  production :  that  holy  rectitude  which 
is  effected  by  regeneration,  or  this  new  birth,  takes  place 
in  every  thing  belonging  to  the  nature  of  man.  Therefore 
be  not  so  vague  as  to  imagine,  that  if  there  be  somewhat 
done  in  some  one  faculty,  this  is  regeneration,  or  that  this 
speaks  a  man  new  born.  If  now  and  then  there  be  a  right 
thought  injected  and  cast  in,  if  there  be  an  inclination, 
some  motion  or  desire ;  if  something  of  convictive  light  be 
struck  into  a  man's  conscience ;  is  this  regeneration  1  Is 
this  being  new  bom  1  No,  that  makes  all  things  new :  "  If 
any  man  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature ;  old  things  are 
done  away,  all  things  are  become  new."  There  is  a  new  mind, 
a  new  judgment,  a  new  conscience,  a  new  will,  new  desires, 
new  delights,  new  love,  new  fear,  every  thing  new.  And, 
[4.]  This  birthj  as  it  is  a  birth,  signifies  a  permanent 
production,  an  effect  that  is  permanent,  lasting,  and  con- 
tinued. This  is  obvious  to  every  one  that  considers  the 
common  notion  of  a  birth :  for  whatsoever  it  is  (as  to  essen- 
tials) that  any  one  is,  (as  he  is  born,)  the  same  he  is  to  be 
as  lon^  as  he  lives.  Whatsoever  he  is  by  birth,  as  to  the 
essentials  of  that  being  which  by  birth  now  comes  to  take 
place  in  this  world,  he  is  the  same  thing  all  his  days. 
Therefore,  this  must  be  some  permanent,  lasting,  abiding 
work  and  impression  upon  the  soul.  It  is  not  some  light 
subetaneous  passion  that  is  raised  in  a  moment,  and  gone 
in  a  moment.  There  may  be  many  such  subetaneous  pas- 
sions raised  in  the  souls  that  live  under  the  Gospel,  which 
vanish  and  come  to  nothing ;  soon  raised  and  soon  gone. 
A  sudden  thought  injected,  a  beam  of  convictive  hghl  that 
strikes  into  the  conscience,  a  pang  of  terror  that  seizeth, 
some  sudden  rapid  workings  of  desire;  O!  that  my  sins 
were  pardoned,  O !  that  there  were  a  peace  between  Qod 
and  me !  Is  this  being  bom  1  That  signifies  a  work  done, 
which  lasts  and  continues.  They  that  give  us  an  account 
of  qualities,  do  distinguish  between  these  two  things,  por 
tibilis  giuUiias  et  passio.  Implying,  that  the  latter  of  these, 
though  it  may  be  a  real  thing,  yet  it  may  be  so  sudden  a 
thing,  so  soon  up,  so  soon  down,  that  one  is  capable  of  deno- 
mination from  it  no  more  than  a  man  is  to  be  known  by  a 
sudden  blush  in  his  face,  or  that  he  should  grow  unknown 
because  he  wants  it.  This  is  a  continuing  thing.  He  that 
is  by  this  birth  to  be  denominated  to  be  a  believer  as  to  the 
great  faith  ofthe  Gospel,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  Is  such  a 
one  born  of  God  1  Yes,  as  long  as  he  is  a  bel  iever  he  is  born 
of  God.  Doth  he  believe  to  the  saving  of  his  soul  \  This 
impression,  by  which  it  is  said  he  is  born  of  God.  it  is  co- 
extensive, it  is  commensurate;  so  that  it  signifies  some 
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other  kind  of  impresnon  than  what  a  man  can  have  to-day 
and  lose  to-morrow ;  or  what  may  vary  and  alter  with  him 
(it  may  be)  twenty  tiroes  in  the  same  day.  For,  do  but 
consider  the  reason  of  the  thing:  what  a  man  is  when  he 
ifi  born,  thai  he  is  when  he  dies;  as  to  essentials  he  is  the 
same  creature  all  his  time. 

These  are  thin^  that  plainly  and  evidently  belong  to 
this  great  production  in  the  soul,  even  as  it  is  signified  by 
the  name  of  a  "  birth."  That  is  only  taking  in  that  it  is 
a  secondary  birth,  and  such  a  one  as  whereof  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  author  and  immediate  agent,  and  in  a 
pre-existing  subject  that  is  changed,  and  influenced,  and 
wrought  upon  thereby.    But  then, 

9.  There  is  yet  a  further  and  fuller  account  to  be  given 
of  this  effect  and  work  upon  the  soul,  as  it  is  here  signified 
to  be  a  divine  birth ;  or  as  he  that  is  said  to  be  a  believer 
with  this  faith,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  not  only  said  to 
be  born,  but  said  to  be  bom  of  Gtod.  Accordingly  to  what 
wc  so  enressly  have  by  the  same  apostle  in  his  Gospel, 
John  i.  12,  13.  "  To  as  many  as  have  received  hitb;  to 
them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  Gkxl,  even  to 
them  that  believe  on  his  name ;  which  were  born,  not  of 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man, 
but  of  God."  And  observe  this,  for  it  is  most  observable. 
"  He  that  belicveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of 
God,'*  so  saith  the  text.  And  that  other  text  first  saith, 
"  they  that  believe  on  his  name,"  receiving  him  with  such 
a  faith  as  I  have  opened  to  you  at  large,  ooth  signify  such 
iaith  by  which  we  truly  believe  Jesus  is  the  Christ;  they 
are  the  sons  of  Grod,  born  of  God.  But  do  vou  think  any 
are  the  sons  of  God  that  are  not  bom  of  God  1  Therefore, 
the  next  words  immediately  subjoin,  "  who  were  bora,  not 
of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man, 
but  of  God."  Here  is  a  divine  birth  immediately  depend- 
ing upon  God.  Wheresoever  the  spirit  and  power  of  this 
faith  doth  obtain  and  take  place  in  the  soul,  so  that  if  any 
do  believe  on  his  name  and  receive  him  as  Christ,  they 
are  the  sons  of  Gkid ;  because  they  are  bora  of  him.  Why 
should  they  not  be  called  sons,  that  have  the  divine  nature 
in  them,  resembling  Good's  own  1  Theirs  is  not  like  a  hu- 
man geniture  or  birth.  It  is  not  of  blood,  or  of  the  will  of 
the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.  They  are 
heaven  born,  an  immediate  divine  production. 

O  what  deep  thoughts  of  heart  doth  all  this  claim  for  us ! 
and  pray  let  us  bethink  ourselves.  We  here  meet  as  a 
Christian  assembly.  You  sec  by  this  what  a  Christian  is. 
And  all  will  agree  (no  doubt)  in  the  common  notion,  a 
Christian  is  one  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ. 
But  you  see  who  are  reckoned  to  believe  to  this  purpose, 
such  as  are  bom  thereupon  another  sort  of  creatures  from 
what  they  were,  and  so  continue  as  long  as  they  live:  and 
such  as  are  heaven  bora,  bora  of  God  by  immediate  divine 
operation  and  influence,  a  mighty  power  from  God  coming 
upon  their  souls,  conforming  them  to  God,  addicting  them 
to  God,  uniting  them  with  God,  making  them  to  centre  in 
God,  taking  them  off"  from  all  this  world;  so  as  that  it  may 
appear  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  this  world  that  hath  done  this 
work  upon  them.  We  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  this 
world,  such  a  spirit  as  unites  us  with  the  world,  but  the 
spirit  that  is  from  God,  that  suits  us  to  God  and  to  divine 
things,  and  makes  us  savour  the  things  of  Grod,  take  de- 
light in  them,  and  that  attempers  us  more  and  more  to 
that  state  wherein  God  is  to  be  all  in  all  with  us.  So  as 
that  wc  arc  dead  in  this  world.  In  this  sense,  to  be  bora 
is  to  die.  Every  one  that  is  thus  born,  dies  at  the  same 
time  :  that  is,  when  he  is  born  to  God,  and  made  alive  to 
God  through  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  dead  and  crucified  to  the 
world:  it  becomes  a  despicable  thing.  Hereupon  he  can 
be  content  to  stay  a  little  while  to  serve  God,  but  he  cannot 
endure  to  be  without  Qod  in  this  world.  And  he  hopes 
not  to  be  in  it  long  neither,  but  to  be  with  him  immediate- 
ly who  is  to  us  our  all  in  all. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  Christian  !  O  that  it  were 
more  tinderstood  what  the  Christian  names  signifies.  If 
Christianity  be  not  a  shadow :  if  it  were  not  a  design  un- 
worthy of  the  descent  of  the  Son  of  God  into  this  world  to 
bestow  upon  men  a  new  name,  but  let  them  be  the  same 
men  under  that  new  name,  earthly,  terrene,  impure  crear 
tures,  and  strangers  to  God  as  much  as  ever,  only  called 
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Christians,  as  full  of  carnality,  as  full  of  enmity  to  God  and 
godliness,  as  full  of  distempered  afiections  towards  one  ano- 
ther ;  in  wrath,  animosity^  ^^i  self-design  in  oppositioo 
to  every  thing  inat  stands  m  their  way,  re«cly  (if  it  were  in 
their  power)  to  rain  every  body  that  opposes  their  secular 
interest ;  then  Christianity  is  a  great  thing.  For  a  this 
Gh)d-like,  is  it  like  one  bora  of  God,  "  who  is  love!**  Ad- 
dicledness  to  a  party,  is  that  to  be  born  of  Gkdl  Do  yon 
think  it  to  be  of  this  or  that  party  is  to  be  bora  of  God  1  1: 
is  to  be  made  a  good  man,  a  holy  man,  a  lover  of  good  men 
and  of  goodness,  be  his  denomination  or  name  what  it  vill. 
To  be  born  of  God  signifies  a  universalized  mind  and  sph 
rit,  that  bears  some  image  of  the  Divine  Infinity;  not  in 
essence,  not  in  being,  not  in  presence,  not  in  power;  thai 
is  impossible:  but  in  aim  and  design,  that  is,  thai  as  He 
cannot  possibly  be  confined  an^  way,  so  I  will  not  confine 
myself.  To  have  a  universalized  mind  and  spirit,  coex- 
istent (as  it  were)  with  the  creation,  labouring  to  do  all  the 
good  that  is  possible  eveir  where,  so  far  as  any  pover  of 
mine  can  extend :  and  where  no  power  of  mioe  can  ex- 
tend, thither  my  desire  and  pravcr  shall  extend.  Such  a 
one  as  is  bora  of  Gkxl  is  like  Grod,  ready  to  scatter  ere^ 
where  divine  blessings  through  the  world.  This  is  one 
bora  of  God :  that  as  He  fills  the  whole  earth  with  his 
goodness,  so  I  would  by  all  acts  of  benefaction,  as  much 
as  lies  in  my  compass ;  never  limiting  myself  in  aim  or 
design,  though  mv  capacity  do  never  so  much  limit  me. 

But  these  kre  things  that  must  be  enlarged  on  hereaAer. 
Only  let  us  consider  now,  how  high  a  pretence  it  is  fo: 
any  man  to  pretend  himself  to  be  a  t^liever,  or  a  Cbrlsuan: 
one  that  believes  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ :  If  I  should  ask 
any  one  this  question.  Do  you  believe  Jesus  to  be  the 
Christ  1  And  ne  answer  me  suddenlv,  and  without  cob- 
sideration,  Yes,  I  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ.  I  woaW 
not  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  censure  any  body  that  so  an- 
swers; I  would  hope  that  he  answers  considerately,  and 
as  the  truth  of  the  matter  is.  But  I  would  give  him  aJI  ih; 
occasion  I  could  of  considering  himself  and  of  judging 
himself,  though  I  will  not  judge  him.  Pray  think  vitk 
yourselves  what  you  say,  when  you  say  you  believe  Jesib 
to  be  the  Christ ;  for  every  one  that  so  believes  is  born  o! 
God,  and  hath  that  mighty  universal  chang[c  wrought  in 
the  very  habit  of  his  soul,  that  makes  him  imitate  G(M,tbai 
conforms  him  to  God,  and  inclines  to  God,  and  malies  bin 
value  communion  with  God  above  all  things  in  this  vorld. 


SERMOiN  XLIII.* 

1  John  T.  1. 
Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  ChriU,  is  hern  ef  Gm 

But  now,  to  speak  more  distinctly  to  this  work  as  ii  t^ 
signified  by  a  divine  birth,  or  being  oom  of  Grod,iherf  a« 
two  things  of  which  we  must  have  a  distinct  considcn- 
lion :  First,  the  influence  by  which  it  is  produced ;  ati^ 
secondlv,  the  product  itself. 

(I.)  The  influence  by  which  it  is  produced.  And  thai 
we  must  carefully  distinguish  from  these  two  things:  Fii^, 
from  what  is  superior  to  it  in  the  kind  of  influence;  «£«• 
secondly,  from  what  is  inferior. 

[I.]  From  what  is  superior  to  it,  and  ought  to  b<  «ff- 
ceived  infinitely  superior.  And  that-  is  the  inflaencr  >y 
which  the  eternal  Son  is  begotten  of  the  Father.  Tfi'. 
cannot  be  called  a  created  influence,  as  that  which  is  coo- 
mon  to  this  work  with  all  other  creatures  must  be.  Bat  r. 
mav  be  truly  procreated,  because  he  is  said  to  be  begotsw; 
the' only-begotten  Son  of  the  Father.  Begotten  he  is,  b* 
so  begotten  as  none  besides:  not  so  beirotten  as  a  creature 
is.  We  shall  show  you  the  diff*erence  by  and  bv.  Bui« 
are  to  consider  these  as  infinitely  different.  The  manotf 
by  which  God  is  said  to  beget  his  own  eteraal  Son,  ttj 
that  by  which  he  doth  beget  all  that  are,  in  the  sense  of  thf 
text,  bora  of  him,  differ:  and  especially  in  these  two  thjogi 
lies  the  difference ;  first,  that  the  former  is  eternal,  wheietf 
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Che  latter  is  temporaiy ;  and  secondly,  tbe  former  is  neces- 
sary, whereas  the  latter  is  arbitrary.  And  pray  note  these 
two  great  diflerences.    The  former,  I  say,  is, 

First,  Eternal.  He  that  is  said  to  be  the  only-begotten 
Sod,  "  We  beheld  his  glory  as  the  glory  of  the  only-bcgot- 
icn  Son  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  troth,"  John  i.  14. 
He  is  the  only-begoiten  Son  in  that  peculiar  and  most 
noble  sense,  to  wit,  that  be  was  begotten  from  eternity.  So 
vou  find,  Micah  v.  2.  •*  his  goings  forth  were  from  ever- 
lasting ;  of  old,  and  fVom  ererlasting."  So  that  there  was 
no  moment  conceivable,  not  only  in  time,  bat  in  all  fore- 
going eternity,  wherein  he  was  not  by  an  everlasting  resul- 
lancy  (as  we  may  speak)  from  the  Father.  His  goings 
forth  were  from  e v  er lasting.  It  is  not  thus  as  to  creatures ; 
not  as  to  the  most  excellent  sort  of  creatures,  this  same 
more  noble  creature,  the  new  creature,  the  divine  creature, 
(bein^  yet  but  a  creature;)  it  had  its  beginning,  and  may 
have  Its  very  late  beginning,  as  all  creatures  do  begin  to 
be  at  one  time  or  other.    And, 

Secondly,  The  influence  in  the  former  is  necessary;  in 
reference  to  the  latter,  this  and  all  other  creatures  are  but 
arbitrary.  Whatever  is  created  is  created  by  an  arbitrary 
influence.  "  For  thy  pleasure,  or  by  thy  will  (as  those 
words.  Rev.  iv.  11.  may  be  read)  they  are  and  were  cre- 
ated." Whatsoever  is  created,  is  the  product  of  the  Divine 
will,  depends  npon  an  antecedent  act  of  will,  determining 
whether  it  shall  be  or  not  be.  But  this  could  not  be  the 
case  as  to  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  eren  from 
ihence,  (as  it  hath  been  said,)  that  it  was  "  from  everlast- 
ing:" for  whatsoever  did  depend  upon  an  act  of  will,  de- 
termining whether  it  should  oe  or  not  be,  that  is  an  ante- 
cedent of  will ;  not  concomitant,  but  antecedent ;  and  so 
whether  it  should  be  or  not  be,  must  have  had  a  beginning, 
and  con  Id  not  be  pre-ezistent,  could  not  be  from  all  eier- 
nity.  Though  indeed  such  productions  may  be  to  all 
eternity,  (as  it  is  with  the  spirits  and  souls  of  men,)  they 
cannot  have  been  from  afl  eternity,  if  it  depend  upon 
choice  whether  they  should  be  or  not  be.  But  the  other 
wasagenerative  influence,  that  did  not  depend  upon  choice, 
but  necessity  of  nature.  He  was  the  Son  by  natural,  ne- 
cessary, eternal  promanation ;  as  necessarily  the  Son,  as 
the  Father  the  Father;  he  resulting  from  him  as  his  ever- 
lasting substantial  ima^e.  As  if  the  sun  in  the  firmament, 
instead  of  projecting  its  beams  round  about,  did  invert 
them,  and  so  there  were  a  necessary  production  of  a  sun 
in  a  sun,  not  depending  upon  choice,  but  from  an  ever- 
lasting necessity  of  nature ;  so  he  is  said  to  be  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  the  Father.  Though  he  hath  many  sons, 
as  you  that  are  said  to  be  begotten,  and  bom  of  him ;  but 
in  an  inferior  sense,  as  a  greater  difference  cannot  be  sup- 
posed than  to  be  from  necessity  of  nature,  and  to  be  from 
arbitrary  choice,  at  will  and  pleasure.  "  Of  his  own  will 
begat  he  us,  to  be  the  first-fmiis  of  his  creatures j|"  James  i. 
18.  he  did  it  when  he  might  not  hare  done  it.  That  is  one 
dL<t in ct ion  that  is  necessary  to  be  made  in  this  case,  between 
this  begetting  and  what  is  infinitelv  inferior  to  it,  to  wit, 
that  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  Goa.    But  then, 

[2.]  We  are  to  distinguish  it  too  from  that  which  is  un- 
speakably inferior  to  it,  as  well  as  that  which  is  superior ; 
that  is,  we  are  to  distinguish  it  from  the  production  of  in- 
ferior things,  that  are  of  a  lower  nature  and  value,  which 
though  they  are  called  God's  creatures,  yet  are  they  never 
in  any  sense  to  he  called  his  sons.  And  we  must  therefore 
consider  the  special  kind  nnd  nature  of  this  productive  in- 
flaence  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  all 
that  wh  ich  is  merely  creative,  and  not  generative  at  all.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  ihe  generative  influence  is'?  creative  too 
within  the  universe  of  created  beings,  so  as  that  (rod's 
children  as  such  are  his  creatures :  for  they  are  called  new 
creatures.  But  though  all  his  children  are  his  creatures, 
yet  all  his  creatures  are  not  his  children.  There  is 
somewhat  peculiar  not  only  in  respect  of  the  thing  pro- 
duced, but  in  respect  of  the  productive  influence  too. 
And  so  we  mast  note  to  you  these  diflercnces : 

First,  that  this  difference  is  spiritual,  I  say ;  it  is  purely 
spiriiaal.  It  is  called  so,  both  m  respect  of  the  cause  and 
of  the  effect.  As  it  is  from  the  cause,  and  as  it  terminate.s 
in  the  eflfect,  so  we  are  given  to  understand  that  it  is  spiri- 
tual ;  it  hath  the  name  of  Spirit  put  npon  it,  John  iii.  6. 
^  That  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit."    There  is 


Spirit  producing,  and  spirit  produced  thereby.  The  influ- 
ential cause,  as  such,  is  the  Divine  Spirit,  (for  weeonsider 
now  the  spirituality  of  the  influence,  not  of  the  thing  pro- 
duced thereby.)  "Except  a  man  be  born  again  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  (or  the  Holy  Ghost,)  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  Ghxl.**  It  is' not  enough  (as  if  he  should 
have  said)  that  a  man  be  baptized ;  that  will  not  do  the 
business,  that  may  leave  him  short  of  regeneration,  of 
heaven,  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  spoken  by  way  of 
allusion  to  the  Jewish  baptisms  that  were  before  the 
Christian  institution;  for  there  were  two  sorts  of  prose- 
lytes among  the  Jews ;  (long  before  Christianity  under  that 
name  came  to  obtain  in  the  world ;)  those  that  were  called 
proselytes  of  the  gate,  and  those  that  were  called  proselytes 
of  justice.  And  for  the  latter  sort,  they  were  always  ad- 
mitted into  the  Jewish  church  by  baptism ;  and  therefore 
doth  our  Saviour  justly  upbraid  it  to  Nicodemus,  that  he 
being  a  master  in  Israel,  siiould  understand  so  little  of  the 
mysteries  of  regeneration.  "  Art  thou  a  master  in  Israel, 
and  knowest  not  these  things?"  Dost  thou  not  understana 
the  meaning  of  a  usage  so  common  among  yourselves  1 
For  at  those  baptisms  they  used  to  have  a  new  father  and 
a  new  mother,  new  kindred,  new  brethren,  new  sisters, 
declaratively.  This  was  a  thing  wont  to  be  declared  in 
the  solemnity  of  those  baptisms,  as  their  own  records  in- 
form. Now,  saith  our  Saviour,  dost  thou  think  this  thing, 
so  used  among  Yourselves,  had  no  meaning?  Art  thou  a 
master  in  Israel,  one  of  the  teachers  and  doctors,  and  dost 
not  understand  this  thing;  that  besides  the  external,  sig- 
nificant baptism,  there  must  be  a  signified  internal  bap- 
tism 1  And  what  could  that  be  but  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  renewing  the  nature,  transforming  the  soul, 
altering  the  habitual  inclination,  creating  a  new  man,  a 
new  divine  creature?  So  that  it  must  be  a  mighty  pene- 
trative, spiritual  influence,  full  of  vital  life  and  vigour  dif- 
fused through  the  soul,  that  makes  this  birth,  when  one  is 
said  to  be  bom  of  God.  There  is  a  spiritual  production, 
and  it  is  of  Spirit.  That  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is 
spirit :  under  that  notion,  and  as  such  we  conceive  it  in 
relation  to  action,  it  speaks  a  mighty  vigour,  and  vivacity, 
and  operativeness.  For  matter,  as  matter  can  eflfect  no- 
thing, work  nothing,  it  hath  no  operativeness,  no  ris,  no 
energy  in  it,  it  is  a  mere  passive  thin^;  but  the  fountain 
of  all  activity,  life  and  vigour,  is  Spini,  a  spiritual  being; 
and  the  generative  influence  in  this  work  is  such. 

Secondly,  It  is  intellectual  as  well  as  spiritual;  such  as 
carries  mental  light  in  it.  For  when  God  doth  this  work 
upon  souls,  he  is  said  to  shine  into  them.  Qod  that  com- 
manded light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  "  hath  shined  into 
our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  his  own  glory  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ."  He  doth  this  work  as  the  Father  of  lights. 
"  Every  good  gift  and  perfect  giving  proceeds  from  the 
F'ather  of  lights,"  James  i.  17.  Even  as  it  is  such; 
whereupon  (as  we  shall  in  ihe  proper  place  come  to  note 
to  yon)  these  children  are  called  "children  of  light," as  he 
is  the  "  Father  of  lights."  And  whereas  the  thing  produced 
is  the  Divine  image,  this  is  to  be  renewed  in  knowledge, 
or,  "  they  are  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of 
Him  that  created  them  "  Col.  iii.  10.  At\er  the  image  of 
their  Creator,  who  w  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge  and 
wisdom.  All  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are 
originally  and  essentially  in  God,  and  communicatively 
and  denvately  in  Christ,  they  arc  all  hid  in  him.  And 
so  there  is  a  derivation  even  in  this  work,  unto  the  eff*ect 
produced ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  considered  in  the  pro- 
ductive influence.  Here  is  a  radiation  of  light  into  the 
soul.  He  hath  "called  us  out  of  darkness  into  his  mar- 
vellous light."  The  light  of  divine  truth,  by  which  these 
great  things  that  do  concern  us  God- ward  are  revealed 
which  were  all  his  before.  Therefore  as  to  the  matter  of 
the  production,  or  the  productive  influence,  these  arc  said 
to  be  "  bom  of  God."  These  children  of  God  are  said  to  be 
bom  of  Divine  trath  ;  which  is  that  light  which  shines  into 
the  soul,  exhibiting  to  us  such  things,  not  as  will  satisfy 
curiosity,  but  necessity— answer  the  necessary  purposes  of 
our  souls.  "  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  by  the  word  of 
truth,  that  we  should  be  to  him  the  first-fraits  of  his  crea- 
tures." And,  1  Pet.  i.  23.  "  Being  bom,  not  of  corruptible 
seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God,"  Dirin<J 
trnth :  **  seeing  yon  have  purified  your  souls  (as  it  is  said 
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before)  ia  obeying  the  truth."  They  had  received  that  truth 
which  carriett  with  it  a  transforming  power,  by  which  they 
became  subdued  thereunto,  and  were  made  to  receive  the 
impression  thereof,  according  to  that  of  our  Saviour, "  Sanc- 
tify them  through  thjr  truth:  thy  word  is  truth,"  John 
xvii.  17.  "  And  we  give  thanks  always  to  God,  for  vou, 
(saith  the  apostle  to  the  Thessalonians,)  that  God  nath 
chosen  you  to  salvation,  through  sanctiiication  of  the  Spirit, 
and  belief  of  the  truth,''  2  Thess.  ii.  13.  So  that  divine 
truth  and  light  is  the  immortal  seed  out  of  which  this 
divine  production  springs  in  the  soul.  The  productive 
influence  is  illuminative ;  divine  truth,  in  the  light  and 
lustre  and  glory  of  it,  being  darted  into  the  very  heart, 
hath  made  light  to  shine  into  the  heart,  even  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  God's  own  glory,  S  Cor.  iv.  6,  And 
again, 

Thirdly,  It  is  a  powerful  influence  whicli  is  productive 
of  this  blessed  work.  It  is  true,  that  whatsoever  work  is 
done  by  God,  is  done  by  an  omnipotent  agent,  but  not 
always  as  such ;  for  we  must  not  look  upon  him  as  a 
merely  natural  or  involuntary  agent,  that  doth  in  every 
thing  what  he  can ;  as  the  Are  bums  all  that  it  can,  and 
the  sun  shines  as  much  as  it  can.  The  case  is  not  so  in 
the  matter  of  divine  agency ;  but  he  doth  exert  more  or 
less  of  his  power  as  it  seems  him  good,  and  as  the  matter 
doth  require.  It  is  power,  being  under  the  regulation  of 
his  wisdom  and  his  will  in  every  thing  he  doth ;  for  it 
would  be  very  unreasonable  and  absurd  to  think  there 
should  be  the  same  emission  of  Divine  power  and  virtue 
in  the  production  of  a  worm  as  in  the  production  of  an 
angel.  Therefore,  the  almightincss  of  his  power  he  attem- 
pers and  proportioneth,  by  his  wisdom  and  choice,  to  the  ef- 
fect to  be  produced.  But  there  is  a  mighty  exertion  of  pow- 
er in  this  work,  when  he  begins  the  new  creature ;  when 
he  is  not  only  to  bring  a  thing  out  of  nothing,  but,  (which 
requires  a  greater  exertion  or  power,^  he  is  to  bring  a  con- 
trary out  ofhis  contrary,  light  out  of  darkness,  holiness  out 
of  the  greatest  impurity,  love  to  himself  out  of  the  highest 
enmity.  This  is  a  mighty  egression  of  Divine  power ; 
when  there  are  but  additions  to  be  made  in  this  kind  in 
the  soul,  we  find  what  it  requires  by  what  is  prayed  for. 
"  We  pray  for  you,  (saith  the  apostle,  Eph.  iii.  16.)  that 
God  would  grant  you  to  be  strengthened  with  might,  by  his 
Spirit  in  the  inner  man ;"  and  that  he  will  do  so  "  accord- 
ing to  the  riches  of  his  glory ;"  implying  that  there  must 
be  a  mighty  exertion  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine  power,  in 
order  to  an  additional  work,  in  order  to  the  superadding 
some  further  degree  unto  what  hath  been  wrought  power- 
fully already;  "For  this  cause  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  would  grant  you." 
And  the  expressions  are  of  equal  iinport,  to  the  same 
purpose,  which  we  have  Col.  i.  11.  The  apostle  there 
prays  for  the  Colossians,  that  in  order  to  their  walking 
worthy  of  the  Lord  to  all  well  pleasing,  and  in  order  to 
their  being  fruitful  in  every  good  work,  and  in  order  to 
their  increasing  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  to  wit,  their 
religion,  (that  being  a  pcriphrastical  expression  thereof,  the 
knowledge  of  God  being  a  periphrasis  of  whole  Christian- 
ity,) that  they  may  be  "  strengthened  with  all  might  accord- 
ing to  his  glorious  power.'*^  There  needed  a  continual 
exertion  of  all  might,  and  such  as  should  accord  to  and 
agree  with  the  glorious  power  of  God  himself,  in  order  to 
their  progress  and  increase  of  grace  and  holiness;  and 
therefore  much  more  must  the  first  beginning  of  such  a 
work  as  this  in  the  soul  require  a  very  glorious  exertion 
of  Divine  power. 

And  whereas  therefore  in  this  work  there  is  a  communi- 
cation and  participation  of  the  Divine  nature,  this  is  signi- 
fied to  be  his  divine  power.  If  you  look  to  2  Pet.  i.  ver. 
3, 4.  compared,  "  According  as  his  divine  power  hath  given 
us  all  things  appertaining  to  life  and  godliness,  through  the 
knowledge  of  him  that  hath  called  us  to  glory  and  virtue ; 
whereby  are  given  to  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  pro- 
mises ;  that  by  these  you  might  he  partakers  of  the  Divine 
nature."  Here  is  a  divine  nature  to  be  communicated  and 
imparted  in  this  great  and  glorious  work.  How  is  it  to  be 
communicated  ?  It  is  true  it  must  be  by  apt  and  suitable 
means ;  to  wit,  by  the  great  and  precious  promises  given 
us  in  the  Gospel.  But  it  must  be  by  the  exertion  too  of  a 
divine  power.    Though  G^  do  work  suitably  to  an  intel- 


ligent nature  when  he  woxks  upon  such  subjects,  yet  he 
works  also  suitably  to  himself,  '*  according  as  his  divine 
power  hath  given  us  all  things  pertaining  to  life  and  godli- 
ness," or  to  the  godly  life ;  in  order  to  the  ingeneiaiiog  the 
godly  life  hisdivinepovver  hath  given  us  by  the  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises,  a  divine  nature.  The  in.stru- 
mentality  and  subserviency  of  these  **  exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises,"  is  greatly  to  be  considered,  God  work- 
ing herein  suitably  to  the  nature  of  an  intelligent  subjec. 
Here  is  a  change  to  be  wrought  in  his  nature,  a  nature 
that  is  corrupt,  depraved,  averse  from  God,  alienated  from 
the  divine  life ;  this  nature  is  now  to  be  attempered  to  God, 
made  suitable  to  him,  made  propense  and  inclined  towards 
him.  This  might  be  done,  it  is  true,  by  an  immediate 
exertion  of  Almighty  power,  without  any  more  ado.  Bui 
God  will  work  upon  men  suitably  to  the  nature  of  man. 
And  what  course  doth  he  therefore  take  1  He  gives  "ex- 
ceeding great  and  precious  promises,"  and  in  them  be 
declares  his  o^ti  good  will,  that  he  might  win  theirs.  In 
order  to  the  ingenerating  grace  in  them,  he  reveals  gmce 
to  them  by  these  great  ana  precious  promises.  And  what 
is  grace  in  us  ?  Truly  grace  in  us  is  good  will  towards  God, 
or  good  nature  towards  God ;  which  can  never  be  wiihoui 
a  transformation  of  our  vicious,  corrupt  nature.  It  will 
never  incline  towards  God,  or  be  propense  towards  God, 
till  he  make  it  so  by  a  transforming  power.  But  how  doih 
he  make  it  sol  By  discovering  his  kindness  and  goodness 
to  them  in  "  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,"  satis- 
fying  and  persuading  their  hearts ;  I  mean  nothing  bu'. 
kindness  towards  you,  whv  should  you  be  unkind  towards 
me  1  I  am  full  of  ffood  will  towards  you,  will  you  require 
it  withperpetual  ill  will,  and  everlasting  enmity  towards 
me  1  Tnus  the  "  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises" 
are  instruments  to  the  communicating  a  divine  nature  lo 
us,  though  that  divine  nature  be  ingenerated  by  a  mighty 
power.  God  doth  work  at  the  rate  of  omnipoiency  in  the 
matter  by  the  exertion  of  almighty  power ;  but  yet  suita- 
bly to  our  nature,  so  as  to  express  his  mind,  and  kind 
design,  and  good  will,  by  the  exceeding  great  and  precious 
promises  contained  in  the  Gospel. 

And  if  it  were  not  so,  he  might  as  well  make  use  of  any 
other  means  as  the  Gospel,  to  work  upon  souls  by.  Bat  the 
Grospel  is  the  word  of  his  grace.  "  To  testify  the  Gci^pel  of 
the  gfrace  of  God,"  that  is  my  business,  saith  the  aposile.as 
a  minister  of  Christ,  and  for  which  he  did  not  reckon  his 
life  too  valuable  or  too  costly  a  thing  to  be  sacrificed; 
"  That  I  may  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  my 
life  is  not  dear  to  me,"  Acts  xx.  24.  I  can  be  contented  to 
throw  away  a  hundred  such  lives  as  this,  in  testifying  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  But  what  was  it  to  be  leiti- 
fied  for  1  That  God  by  this  testimony  might  insinuate  into 
so  ill-natured  hearts  and  spirits,  and  set  them  right  towards 
him ;  plead  eflfectually  with  them,  and  expostulaie  the 
matter.  Why  should  you  be  everlasting  strangers  to  me. 
who  mean  nothing  but  kindness  and  good- will  towards  you  1 
Why  should  you  choose  to  live  as  without  me  in  the  world  1 
Why  should  you  be  always  alienated  from  the  life  of  God, 
when  he  is  seeking  after  you,  and  would  impart  his  grace 
and  glory  to  you  ?  It  is  in  this  way,  and  by  such  means, 
that  the  Divine  power  works,  in  order  to  the  productii>n 
of  a  divine  nature ;  a  nature  that  will  incline  towards 
God,  work  towards  him,  as  il  carried  men  away  from  him 
before.    And  then, 

Fourthly,  The  influence  by  which  this  work  is  dene,  it  i^ 
a  merciful,  compassionate  influence ;  nn  influence  of  grace 
exerted  and  put  forth,  with  the  height  of  divine  pKy  to- 
wards miserable  creatures  that  must  be  lost  and  iiiidor.c: 
being  liable  to  an  eternal  hell,  and  who  arc  a  present  hell 
to  themselves,  till  such  a  work  as  this  be  done  in  thee. 
For  though,  alas,  such  poor  creatures  will  not  ccnsiJer  it 
themselves,  God  doth  consider  with  compassion  the  horrid, 
forlorn  state  of  unrenewed  souls:  w'here  his  regcnera:irg 
influence  as  yet  hath  had  no  place  or  effect,  they  are  r.ot 
only  liable  to  eternal  wrath  (whereupon  they  are  said  to  be 
by  nature  the  children  of  wrath)  by  the  inclinations  ard 
propensions  of  their  own  vicious  nature,  that  hath  set 
them  at  enmity  with  God,  at  enmity  with  one  another,  aad 
set  them  at  enmity  with  themselves.  They  are  not  only, 
I  say,  liable  to  eternal  wrath  by  the  inclination  of  their 
own  nature,  to  which  that  tends  to  carry  them,  and  to 
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which  it  suits  ihem;  but  they  are  a  present  hell  to  them- 
selves, as  every  unreaewed  soul  is.  If  you  consider  the 
constitaeni  parts  of  hell,  loss  and  torment;  loss  of  the 
best  good,  torment  by  the  worst  evil ;  there  are  both  these 
in  kind  in  this  present  slate,  though  (hey  are  both  higher 
in  degree  hereafter.  But  in  kind,  both  do  fall  into  the 
present  state  of  an  unregenerate  soul. 

i.  The  miser;r  of  loss.  They  are  without  God  in  the 
world :  Ephes.  li.  13.  "  without  Christ,  and  without  hope, 
and  without  God  in  the  world."  They  do  not  reflect  upon 
this ;  but  if  occasion  were  given  them  to  consider  the  state 
of  their  case,  and  they  would  truly  consider  it,  whatsoever 
their  straits  and  necessities  are,  they  must  needs  say,^I  do 
not  know  which  way  in  the  world  to  tarn  mjself ;  I  have 
no  God  to  go  to,  none  to  whom  mine  heart  mclines,  none 
in  whom  1  can  justly  pretend  myself  to  have  a  present 
iaterest;  I  must  bear  all  my  burdens  alone;  in  the  midst 
of  my  wants  I  have  no  God;  in  the  midst  of  my  enjoy- 
ments I  have  no  CM ;  no  God  to  supply  mv  wants,  no 
God  to  sweeten  my  enjoyments.  This  is  their  forlorn  case. 
And  if, 

ii.  Yoa  look  to  the  misery  of  torment,  which  is  the  other 
constituent  part  of  hell,  there  must  be  that  in  degree  in 
every  unrenewed  soul.  And  so  they  have  the  same  misery 
in  kmd  that  they  shall  have  hereafter,  for  all  degrees  are 
comprehended  in  the  kind.  And  therefore  the  lowest 
degree  speaks  the  true  kind,  the  same  kind.  Some  degrees 
they  have  of  it  now,  even  ot  that  torment  which  belongs  tb 
the  present  state,  that  of  an  unrenewed  soul  as  such ;  fcH*, 
being  unreconciled  to  God,  they  are  not  capable  of  being 
reconciled  to  themselves ;  that  is,  the  power  and  faculties 
of  their  souls  with  one  another;  but  light  prompts  them 
one  way,  and  inclination  carries  them  another  way.  It  is 
true  there  is  somewhat  of  this  warring  in  the  regenerate 
too;  bat  then  the  prevailing  principle  doth  agree  with 
their  light ;  the  prevailing  principle  in  their  hearts  doth 
agree  with  the  light  in  their  minus,  and  is  the  victorious 
principle.  There  is  a  disposition  to  contend  aeainst  light ; 
but  the  holy  gracious  principle  there  doth  ordinarily  and 
habitually  prevail  against  the  corrupt  and  sinful  principle. 
But  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  witn  unregenerate  souls ; 
to  wit,  in  the  stated  course  and  current  of  tneir  lives,  they 
run  counter  to  the  judgment  of  their  consciences ;  as  no 
man's  conscience  but  must  condemn  an  ungodly  Ufe,iiving 
as  "  without  God  in  the  world ;"  but  so  they  live  their  lives, 
and  transact  the  whole  course  aUd  current  of  their  lives  at 
that  ungodly  late,  without  fear  of  God,  without  the  love 
of  God,  wiuout  praying  to  him,  without  depending  on 
him,  without  designing  for  him  in  a  continued  course. 
Why  hefiB  is  the  seif-tonmenting  principle  laid  asleep  only 
in  such  souls;  that  is,  if  ever  they  should  reflect,  they 
must  consider  themselves  in  a  state  of  war  with  God,  and 
with  their  own  consciences,  which  are  Grod's  vicegerents, 
and  are  to  govern  over  them  in  his  right.  If  conscience 
were  awake,  and  would  do  its  office,  that  self-tormenting 
principle  would  presently  and  repeatedly  tell  them.  Thou 
art  a  rebel  against  God  and  me ;  thou  dost  what  thy  light 
condemns  tnee  for;  God  is  cast  out  of  thy  soul,  thy 
thoi^hts,  thy  affections,  thy  mind  and  heart ;  thv  life  is  a 
continual  war  and  rebellion  against  Heaven,  ft  is  true, 
instead  of  mortifying  their  corruptions,  they  make  a  shift 
to  mortify  their  consciences,  and  so  they  are  not  clamorous, 
nor  do  give  them  actual  torment;  out  the  tormenting 
principle  is  there,  and  needs  only  awakening,  and  will 
awaken  sooner  or  later,  too  late,  if  God  be  not  merciful. 
But  because  he  is  merciful,  therefore  is  such  a  transaction 
set  on  foot  between  him  and  them.  •  And  it  is  a  compas- 
sionate influence  suited  to  the  sad  and  forlorn  case  wherein 
men  are  liable  to  hell,  and  are  a  present  hell  to  them- 
selves. It  is  a  merciful  influence  which  is  vouchsafed  in 
such  a  case. 

Do  but  look  back  to  the  3d  Ephesians,  where  men  are 
said  to  be  "children  of  wrath  l^  nature,"  one  as  well  as 
another;  it  is  immediately  subjoined  in  the  next  words, 
"  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  according  to  his  great 
love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  hath  quickened  us  toother 
with  Christ;"  hath  inspired  us  witn  a  new  life,  a  divine 
and  holy  life,  which  is  another  expression  of  the  same 
thing  signified  by  "  the  divine  nature.''  This  is  an  influ- 
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encc  in  which  grace  breathes,' in  which  mercy  governs. 
"God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,"  hath  saved  us  by  quicken- 
ing us  together  in  Christ,  infusing  a  new  divine  life  into 
us,  which  will  be  eternal  life,  as  certainly  as  a  vicious,  cor- 
rupted, depraved  nature,  continuing  unrenewed  and  what 
it  was^  will  end  in  eternal  death.  So  that  as  they  are  child- 
ren of  wrath,  and  sinners  of  hell  by  that  Yery  nature,  so, 
by  this  divine  nature  now  imparted  by  God's  rich  mercy, 
there  is  a  sacred  aad  sure  pledge  of  life  eternal,  wherein 
that  will  end.  And  to  the  same  purpose  is  Tit.  iii.  ver. 
3,  4,  5.  The  apostle  speaks  of  what  naturally  we  all 
were ;  "  We  ourselves  were  sometimes  foolish,  disobedient, 
serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures;  living  in  malice,  hate- 
ful, and  hating  one  anotner:  but  afler  Uie  kindness  and 
love  of  God  our  Saviour  towards  man  appeared,  not  by 
works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according 
to  his  mercy  he  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration, 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  then  is  a  most 
merciful  influence  that  is  given  forth  in  the  regenerating 
work.  It  is  as  if  God  should  have  said,  I  see  these  poor 
creatures  are  perishing,  not  only  tending  to  hell,  but  carry- 
ing with  them  their  own  hell  into  hell,  '^hell  being  at  last 
cast  into  hell,"  (a^  the  expression  in  the  Revelation  is.)  It 
is  a  throwing  hell  into  hell,  when  a  wicked  man  comes  to 
hell ;  for  he  was  his  own  hell  before.  God  beholding  this 
forlorn  case  of  wretched  creatures,  saith,  I  must  either  re- 
new them  or  loose  them;  I  must  either  transform  them, 
or  they  must  perish ;  they  are  in  fire  of  bell  already.  Such 
and  such  we  were,  but  of  his  mercy  he  saved  us  bv  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
O !  the  compassionate  influence  that  is  shed  upon  a  soul 
in  this  case  l  The  balmy  dews  that  descend  from  heaven 
upon  a  distempered  soul,  which  quench  the  flames  of  hisi, 
and  which  implant  and  invigorate  (after  their  implantation^ 
a  divine  principle,  in-create  a  new  life,  that  leads  to  Goa 
and  Christ,  ana  the  way  of  holiness  and  heaven  at  last. 
This  "  beinp:  bom  of  GOd"  must  imply,  if  we  consider  the 
productive  influence  by  which  this  blessed  work  is  efi*ect- 
ed.  We  are  afterwards  to  consider  the  efiect  itself  pro- 
duced :  in  general  God's  own  image  inwrought  into  the 
soul,  which  we  must  understand  by  an  influence,  or  exert- 
ed virtue,  suitable  to  the  thing  to  be  produced,  as  well  as 
suitable  to  the  productive  cause. 


•SERMON  XLIV.' 


1  John  V.  1. 

Whosoever  bclievetk  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  bom  of  God. 

And  now,  besides  the  peculiarity  that  appears  in  the 
productive  influence,  we  are  to  show  you  wnat  peculiari- 
ties there  are  in  the  thing  produced.  It  is  the  divine  image 
itself,  the  permanent  divine  image.  The  influence  is  tran- 
sient by  which  the  efiect  is  wrought,  not  only  as  it  doth 
transire  from  God,  but  as  it  dotn  pass  into  the  efiect 
which  it  doth  leave  behind  it.  It  doth  reli-nouere  post  se 
opus,  it  leaves  behind  it  a  work  wrought  and  done;  and 
the  work  wrought  and  done  hath  a  fixed  permanent  divine 
signature  or  impress  upon  it,  by  which  it  may  be  seen  this 
is  a  divine  proa  action.  Here  are  such  resemblances  of 
God  in  this  work  now  done,  that  it  may  be  plainly  seen 
here  is  one  born  of  Gkxl,  or  there  is  somewhat  born  of 
God  in  this  soul,  or  in  this  persim^  as  the  matter  is  most 
emphatically  expressed,  to  wit,  in  the  neuter  gender, 
afterwards  in  this  very  chapter,  "  Whatsoever  is  bom  of 
God,"  the  thing  bora  of  God ;  to  signify  to  us.  that  it  is 
not  the  person  as  such ;  (for  then  Nicodemus^s  question 
could  not  have  been  answered,  "  How  shall  a  man  enter 
the  second  time  into  his  mother's  womb  and  be  bora  V*) 
but  there  is  something  done  in  the  person  which  is  a 
divine  product  in  this  work.  "Whatsoever  is  bora  of 
God,  overcometh  the  world."  The  same  thin^  that  is  sig- 
nified befere  in  this  same  epistle  "by  the  divine  seed," 
permanent  and  remaining  in  such  a  one,  chap.  iii.  8. 
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Semi.  XLIV. 


Wlience  it  is  tbat  he  cafinot  coamir  sin /that  is,  a$  such 
he  cannot,  as  such  he  never  can  commit  it ;  be  a  doer  of 
it  in  a  continual  course,  as  sufih  it  is  impossible  he  should. 
The  seed  remaining  inhibits,  withholds  nim  from  it.  Here 
now  our  thouerhts  are  to  stay  and  take  up  in  contemplating 
this  fixed,  permanent,  divine  image,  that  comes  into  the 
soul  by  this  productive  influence  in  regeneration,  or  when 
a  person  is  said  to  be  bom  of  GK)d. 

And  for  this  now  yoo  must  know,  that  two  things  do 
concur  and  meet  in  this  work,  when  it  comes  to  be  entered 
into  its  fixed  state,  passing  from  {he  fieri  to  befaclo  esaej 
that  is,  from  its  being  a-doing,  and  its  being  actually  and 
fully  done.  Two  things,  I  say,  must  be  considered  as 
concurring;  to  wit,  first,  the  working  out  of  a  former 
image,  and,  secondly,  the  introducing  and  working  in  of 
this.  The  working  out  a  former:  it  is  in  the  sphere  of 
grace,  as  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  that  generate  wd'us 
is  corruptia  aUerius.  The  introducing  of  a  new  form  is 
the  expulsion  of  an  old ;  the  putting  on  of  a  new  man  is 
necessarily  accompanied  with  and  led  on  bv  "  the  putting 
ofi*  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  by  deceivable  lasts."  But 
when  we  consider  what  the  former  image  was,  that  is  to 
be  abolished  and  razed  out,  that  will  very  much  make  way 
for  the  more  full  and  distinct  understanding  what  sort  of 
image  it  is  that  must  intervene  and  be  introduced.  And  for 
that  reason  it  will  be  requi^te  to  sa^  somewhat  to  that  too. 

And  we  may  easily  apprehend,  if  we  do  but  reflect  in 
our  own  thoughts,  the  two  terms  between  which  the  soul 
of  man  doth  move  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  soul  in 
its  state  of  apostac^r  from  God,  there  were  somewhat  or 
other  when  it  left  him,  which  it  made  defection  to.  And 
so  in  its  return  to  Qod,  there  is  somewhat  it  goes  off  from, 
when  it  comes  into  a  state  of  union  with  him.  And  ac- 
cording OS  the  Ferms  are  of  recess  and  approach,  so  the  ex- 
empiaria  are,lhe  exemplars,  cu^cording  to  which  the  soul  is 
formed  and  moulded;  for  it  will  bear  the  image  of  that 
which  it  doth  converse  with,  and  most  converse  with.  The 
two  terms  between  which  it  was  always  divided  were,  this 
world  and  God ;  (he  inferior  creature  and  created  good  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  supreme  and  uncreated  good  on  the 
other  hand.  Here  is  an  impress  or  image  of  the  former  to 
be  abolished,  when  the  image  of  the  latter  is  to.be  intro- 
duced. The  soul  did  adhere  to  this  world  as  its  only  best 
^ood,  before  regeneration ;  there  was  hereupon  a  worldly 
image  on  it;  that  is  to  be  abolished,  it  is  to  return  to 
Grod;  and  by  regeneration,  therefore,  mnst  be  suited  to 
Grod,  and  so  have  a  divine  image  impressed  upon  it  in  order 
thereupon. 

These  are  the  two  terms  between  Whictf  the  motions  of 
the  soul  are,  this  world  and  God ;  when  it  left  God,  it  be- 
took itself  to  this  world;  when  it  returns  to  God,  it  leads 
and  comes  off  from  the  world,  and  accordingly  are  the 
images  whith  successively  obtain  and  take  place  in  it 
Therefore  you  have  that  strict  interdict  upon  all  them  that 
would  make  a  lender  of  themselves  to  God,  in  order  to 
which  that  great  work  of  being  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
their  minds  must  pass  upon  them.  "  Be  not  coniormed 
to  this  world,"  Rom.  xii.  U.  Here  is  a  tender  to  be  made 
of  ourselves  to  Gkxl,  not  as  a  dead  thing,  but  as  living; 
we  are  made  alive  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  of  which 
he  there  speaks,  "  be  ye  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your 
minds,"  or  "  irans^jformed  in  the  renewing  of  your  minds." 
But  here  is  a  foregoing  form  that  thev  must  be  divested 
of,  **be  not  conformed  to  this  world,"  if  you  pretend 
to  Grod,  if  yon  will  be  for  him ;  if  yoo  offer  yourselves 
to  him  as  "  a  living  sacrifice,  be  not  conformed  to  this 
world ;"  that  is  an  inconsistency  to  offer  to  God  a  mun- 
dane thing,  a  Worldly  thing,  that  which  carries  the  im- 
press of  this  world  upon  it;  vou  o&r  to  him  an  abomi- 
nation, that  which  he  must  abhor — you  offer  him  a  sacri- 
fice that  smells  of  impure  earth,  that  hath  (as  it  were)  the 
reek  of  a  dunghill ;— what,  will  you  offer  that  to  himi 
No;  "be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye  trans- 
formed in  the  renewing  of  your  minds,  that  ye  may  prove 
what  is  that  good  and  acceptable  will  of  Qod,"  as  there  it 
followeth.  This  is  a  great  thing;  and  we  do  nothing  in 
considering  cither  the  work  of  believing  ia  Christ  as  the 
'Messiah,  or  in  considering,  much  less  in  experiencing,  the 
work  of  regeneration  which  is  conjunct  therewith,  if  we 
nndersland  not  what  it  is  to  conic  off  from  this  world,  and  to 


h%ve  the.worldly  image  &Bd  impress  aboli^cd  and  defaced 
in  us,  so  as  that  it  ^all  not  be  a  prevailing  Ihin^,  a  rem- 
nant thing,  any  longer.  And  to  this  purpose  you  must 
know  that  the  image  which  we  are  to  bear,  or  which  we 
have  borne,  it  is  not  superficial  only,  it  is  not  an  outside 
thing;  but  if  we  have  the  image  of  this  earth  upon  us,  ve 
have  it  in  our  very  souls,  the  world  is  set  in  our  hearts,  it 
is  in  us  another  nature,  a  worldly  and  terrene  nature;  Ihot 
is  it  wherein  the  image  li<ft ;  not  in  an  outside,  but  we  are 
in  spirit,  and  in  our  very  natures,  contempered  to  this 
world.  We  read  therefore  of  a  spirit  and  a  sjwrit  opposiie 
to  one  another  in  this  matter.  As  there  are  those  twb 
terms  between  which  the  motion  of  the  soul  lies,  so  there 
are  two  motive  principles,  and  each  of  them  called  spirit, 
the  spirit  which  is  of  this  world,  and  the  Spirit  which  is 
of  Ctod;  it  is  this  spirit  that  operates  either  to  work  the 
one  image  or  the  other.  The  spirit  of  this  world,  that 
forms  us  to  the  world;  the  Spirit  of  God  forms  ns  to  God, 
and  suits  us  to  his  comnftmion  and  converse.  You  find, 
1  Cor.  fi.  13.  that  so  the  state  of  the  case  is  represented, 
that  a  contest  is  continually  kept  up,  and  will  be  kept  ap 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  against  the  spirit  of  this  world-,  aad 
is  kept  up  till  there  be  an.  overcoming  bv  the  spirit  of  this 
world  against  the  Spirit  of  God.  We  have  not  received 
the  spirit  of  this  world,  but  the  Spirit  that  is  from  God. 
It  is  not  a  mxindane  spirit;  that  spirit  that  now  comes 
upon  us  is  another  spirit,  and  is  to  work  out  the  former 
impress,  and  introduce  a  new  one.  And  so  is  the  rase 
again  stated  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  epistle,  at  verse 
4.  that  the  spirit  that  is  in  this  world  and  the  Spirit  which 
is  from  Gk>d  are  engaged,  as  it  were,  in  a  war  one  agaiost 
the  other:  "  Little  children,  ye  are  of  God,  and  have  over- 
come the  world ;  because  greater  is  he  that  is  in  you  than 
he  that  is  in  the  world  f*  and  he  that  is  the  greater,  be  tfast 
is  in  you,  is  to  work  out  the  former  worldly  impress  aod 
to  introduce  the  new  one;  and  he  will  do  so  in  all  ibil 
are  regenerate.  And  therefore,  these  two  things  in  refer- 
ence to  this  wordly  spirit  and  image  must  be  understood 
to  be  done;  and  pray  considet  it,  for  it  concerns  the  seals 
of  us  all. 

First,  there  must  be  an  opposition  by  the  Divine  Spiiit 
tinlo  the  spirit  of  this  world,  the  worldly  genius,  so  as 
thereby  gradually  more  to  work  and-wear  off  the  wnrldly 
impreas  from  such  a  soul.  You  see  there  is  a  war,  an  op- 
position ;  "  greater  is  he  that  is  in  you,  than  be  that  is  m 
the  world."  The  .<^irit  that  works  in  this  world  doth  lift 
up  itself;  but  there  is  a  greater  power  that  is  exerted  and 
put  forth;  he  speaks  ofa* contest  that  is  between  spirit 
and  spirit.  "Hereby  ye  know  the  Spirit  of  God;"  and 
by  a  contrary  character  it  is  implied  we  are  to  discern  aod 
distinguish  the  spirit  of  this  world ;  but  these  arc  milita- 
ting and  warring  one  against  another.  In  short,  this  is  the 
matter  of  contest,  Qod  would  have  our  hearts  and  souH 
this  world  it  would  retain  them  which  before  had  them; 
and  this  is  the  case  with  every  one  of  ns,  every  one  thai 
hears  in  this  assembly;  either  this  world  haih  your  hearts 
or  God  hath  them.  Where  the  Spirit  of  Gpd  comes  lo 
work,  (and  it  worketh  by  the  Crospel  of  his  Son,)  4he  great 
design  of  its  striving  and  working  is  to  draw  off  the  hearte 
and  souls  of  men  from  this  world,  that  they  may  be  aoited 
to  himself;  and  in  order  thereunto,  to  work  out  the 
worldly  image,  theff  likeness  to  this  world  and  their  con- 
formity to  it.  They  that  are  of  this  world  bear  its  impres?  j 
and  nothing  is  gustful  and  savoury  lo  them  but  what  ii 
worldly  and  terrene.  As  God  makes  his  own  way,  be  in- 
trodnceth  a  new  savour  of  things;  a^  they  are  made  less 
like  to  this  world,  and  more  like  to  God,  accordingly  they 
do  less  savour  the  things  of  this  world,  and  do  ©or* 
savour  the  things  of  God.  They  are  emphaticnl  exprefr 
sions  yon  find  to  th  is  pu rpose  in  some  passages  of  Scriptnre, 
which  you  do  well  to  compare  with  one  another.  In  cb. 
iv.  V.  vi,  of  this  epistle,  you  will  see  how  men-  are  distin- 
guished ;  there  is  one  soh  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  We  arc  of 
Gtod,"  bom  of  God,  regenerated  ones,  (as  yoo  have  heard 
that  passage  is  sometimes  ccmtracred.)  We  are  of  (M ; 
well,  but  how  doth  that  appear  1  *'  He  that  knoweth  God 
heareth  us:  he  that  is  not  of  Qod  heareih  not  ns."  Acd 
hewby  it  is  that  spirits  are  distinguished,  which  spirit  is 
regular;  they  that  arc  regenerate  are  of  God,  and  then  thev 
hear  the  things  of  God,  the  word  of  God  with  gust,  with 
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savour  aad  ralisji;  it  is  accotdipg  to  the  imi^e,  the  im- 
press, (key  have  apon  them:  if  they  be  like  this  world 
th£y  caa  savour  uothing  else  out  the  things  of  the  world. 
'*  They  that  are  of  the  world,  speak  of  the  world,  and  the 
world  heareth  them,*'  as  at  verse  5,  of  this  chapter. 
Worldly  rnindad  men  can  discourse  with  one  another  of 
the  things  of  the  world  all  the  day  long  with  gust  and 
relish,  and  never  be  weary ;  but  the  things  of  God  they 
have  no  relish,  no  savour  of.  Therefore  there  is  a  diverse 
impression  upon  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other.  To  the  same  purpose  is  that  John  viii.  43.  "  Why 
do  ye  not  understand  my  speech  V  saith  our  Saviour, 
**  even  because  ye  cannot  hear  my  words."  You  cannot 
liear  them;  there  is  another  gust  and  relish  of  things  with 
yoa ;  they  cannot  enter  into  you,  as  he  saith  a  little  be- 
ibre  in  the  same  chapter ;  "My  word  hath  no  place  in  you." 
There  is  no  likeness,  no  sinulitude  or  agreement  between 
the  impression,  influence,  and  tenor  of  my  words  and  your 
minds :  your  minds  disagree,  are  otherwise  impressed 
and  otherwise  tinctured.  So  in  verse  47  of  the  same  chap- 
ter, **He  that  is  of  Ood  heareth  God's  words:  ye  there- 
fore hear  them  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  Grod."  You 
have  nothing  divine  in  you,  nothing  of  the  distinsnishing 
work,  therefore  yon  cannot  hear  the  words  of  Qoa.  This 
is  one  thing  concerning  this  image  to  be  abolished,  to  wit, 
there  most  be  an  opposition  to  it  wherever  the  contrary 
image  is  to  be  introauced.    And, 

Secondly,  There  must  be  a  victory  over  it,  to  which  that 
opposition  tends :  and  it  is  to  no  {>urpo6e  if  it  have  not 
that  glorious  end,  if  it  do  not  end  in  this.  Indeed  there 
maybe  strivings  that  have  a  worse  end,  as  in  that  2  Pet.  ii. 
530.  some  that  do  escape  the  pollutions  of  the  world  through 
the  knowledge  [oh,  sad  word]  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  (in  a  degree,)  who  are  again  entangled  there- 
in, and  overcome,  and  their  end  is  worse  than  their  be- 
ginning. But  this  regenerating  work  doth  effect  and  bring 
about  actual  victory  over  this  world  and  its  spirit,  so  as  to 
disentangle  a  man's  heart  from  it.  And  pray  observe  to 
this  purpose  what  you  have  in  the  context  where  the  text 
lies,  that,  as  in  this  verse,  yoU  hear  what  is  said,  *'  Who- 
soever believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God ;" 
<«  it  is  also  told  us  at  verse  4.  that  **  whatsoever  is  bom  of 
God  overcometh  the  world :  and  this  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith."  And  that  he  mi^bt 
give  to  understand  that  he  speaks  consistently  with  him- 
self, porsuantly  to  his  design  in  verse  5.  he  adds,  "  Who 
IS  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  1"  He  that  hath  this  faith  in  him 
in  a  conqueror  over  this  world ;  if  it  be  this  faith  indeed, 
not  the  name,  not  the  show,  not  the  mock  show  of  it  only. 
And  let  this  now  be  gladly  thought  of,  "He  that  believeth 
Jesus  to  be  the  Chnst,  is  bora  of  God  *  he  that  is  bora  of 
God,  overcometh  the  world ;"  first  taking  this  sound  and 
sense  of  it,  that  is,  that  whoever  is  bora  of  God,  is  by  the 
new  Mnh  become  so  noble,  so  raised,  and  so  altered  a 
creature,  that  he  can  be  no  longer  a  slave  to  this  world 
oaij.  What,  are  the  sons  of  God.  his  children,  to  be 
slaves  7  If  Aeyare  bora  of  him,  he  is  their  Father,  and  they 
are  his  sons.  What  more  monstrous  absurdity  can  be  con- 
ceived, than  that  a  son  of  God,  and  bora  of  God  by  a  divine 
birth,  should  be  held  afterwards  to  so  base  a  thing  as  this 
world  isl  What,  do  you  think  that  the  sons  of  God  are  to 
be  in  a  state  of  slavery  1  No :  so  soon  as  they  are  born  they 
conqner,  they  overcome.  That  is,  the  Divine  principle 
in  them  is  a  victorious  principle.  And  so  the  other  image 
(though  there  be  fragments  of  it)  is 'not  entire,  it  is  broken, 
and  there  can  be  bnt  fragments.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  this 
world  that  is  reigning  and  goveraing,  but  another  spirit; 
and  hereupon  this  is  observable  in  the  very  complexion  of 
their  spirits,  they  can  use  the  things  of  this  world  as  other 
men  do,  but  they  do  not  entirely  enjoy  them,  so  as  to  rest 
in  them,  or  to  get  their  fest  from  them;  but  tneir  tendency 
is  higher ;  they  in  the  most  trae  sense  possible  possess  them, 
hot  are  not  possessed  by  them;  they  are  proprietors  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  things  of  this  world,  to  wit.  by  a  restored 
ri^t  from  Gk>d ;  he  hath  renewed  tbeir  rignL  hath  given 
them  a  right  that  was  forfeited  aad  lost ;  and  so  are  they 
in  a  true  sense  owners  of  what  portion  he  allows  them  in 
this  world ;  under  him  they  are  owners  and  possessors ; 
the^ do  possess,  but  are  not  possessed;  other  men,  unre- 


generate  men,  do  not  \  they  do  not  so  truly  and  properly 
possess  this  world  as  thejr  are'ipossessed  by  it ;  those  that 
are  ignorant,  are  lords  and  masters  of  it ;  but  for  great 
men,  that  is  master  of  thett,  they  are  slaves  to  it;  worldly 
desires,  worldly  inclinations,  worldly  interests,  worldly 
designs  engross  them,  and  swallow  them  an ;  they  are  in- 
gnlnd  of  this  world,  and  possessed  by  it ;  tney  have  not  a 
power  over  it,  but  it  hath  a  power  over  them.  See  what  a 
spirit  of  liberty  as  to  this  the  apostle  describes,  1  Cor.  vi. 
12.  *'  All  things  are  lawful  unto  aae,"  (speaking  of  such 
things  as  he  refers  to,  the  lawful  use  of  the  creatures,)  any 
thing  to  which  I  have  an  inclination ;  this  or  that  sort  of 
creamre  that  I  have  need  of,  1  may  lawfully  enjoy  theni ; 
but  nothing  hath  that  power  over  me  that  I  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  expedient  and  inexpedient ;  but  I  may 
covet  too  much  of  tbat  which  is  in  itself  simply  a  lawflil 
thing,  and  so  tnra  it  into  unlawful.  And  how  doth  he 
expound  it  1  why,  thus— that  he  kept  himself  from  being 
under  the  power  of  any  thing—"  all  thingi  are  lawful  for 
me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient."  And  even  among 
these  things  it  is  that  he  resolved  he  would  be  under  the 
power  of  nothing.  Here  is  the  difference  in  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  two,  between  the  regenesate  and  unregen- 
erate,  and  that  with  relation  to  this  world.  Whatsoever  the 
unregenerateman^s  heart  is  set  upon  in  this  world,  it  hath 
him  under  its  power ;  it  hath  power  over  him,  so  that  he 
shapes  and  grounds  his  course  accordingly ;  doth  not 
consider  whether  he  shall  walk  by  rule  or  not  by  rule, 
whether  he  shall  please  God  or  displease  him,  but  onlv 
considers,  shall  I  please  myself  I  or  is  this  a  thing  whien 
I  find  suitable  to  my  purpose  1  will  it  serve  my  end  1 1  find 
it  will  be  grateful,  will  it  be  otherwise  serviceable  to  me  1 
And  so  are  the  questions  determined ;  all  disputes  end 
and  are  decided  in  this  manner ;  and  so  this  world  hath 
hini  continually  under  its  power.  They  are  lords  and 
masters  of  nothing  of  it;  though  every  thing  that  is  grate- 
ful and  most  suitable  to  them  is  roaster  of  them,  and  hath 
the  power  over  them.  But  whatsoever  ^'  is  bora  of  God 
overcometh  the  world,"  brings  it  under,  prevails,  and 
tramples  over  worldly  inclinations ;  that  is,  the  Divine  and 
heavenly  principle,  so  far  as  it  does  obtain,  is  a  victor.  It 
is  a  hero,  a  divme  birth  tbat  is  produced.  It  was  said  of 
that  great  hero  among  the  pagans,  (Hercules,)  that  in  his 
cradle  he  strangled  two  serpents.  They  are  the  things  of 
this  world  that  the  old  serpent  tempts  by,  and  preys  upon 
the  souls  of  men  to  their  destraction.  But  one  tbat  is  bora 
of  God  overcomes.  When  the  regenerating  principle  takes 
place,  it  makes  the  slave  a  vietor ;  he  that  was  aslave  te 
this  world  before  is  now  a  conqueror.  There  is  then  a 
worldly  image  wrought  out,  that  was  inwrought  by  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  and  maintained  till  the  work  of  regen- 
eration be  found  to  take  place;  and  then  is  the  Divine 
image  introduced :  which  ls  the  next  thine  here  to  speak 
of,  and  to  show  the  resemblance  of  God  in  th^t  which  will 
ajmear  in  many  particulars  hereailer  to  be  mentioned. 

Only  methinks  upon  what  hath  been  said,  this  should 
be  considered :  A  oeliever  as  to  this  truth,  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  is  one  bora  of  God.  Methinks  it  should  make 
every  one  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  say,  Will  I 
now  adventure  to  call  myself  a  believer,  to  avow  and 
profess  myself  I  am  one  that  believeth  Jesus  to  be  the 
Christ  1  Take  heed  of  compounding  together  inconsisten- 
cies. We  shall  compound  together  perfect  inconsistencies 
if  we  do  but  adpait  the  notion  into  our  minds  of  an  unre- 
^nerate  believer  1  An  unregenerate  believer  1  To  say  so 
is  to  speak  falsely,  to  say  that  which  overthrows  itself. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  unregenerate  believer, 
otherwise  than  in  sound.  lou  compound  together  impos- 
sibilities, incompossibililies,  things  that  cannot  consist. 
Every  one  that  believeth  Jesus  to  l^  the  Christ,  is  bora  of 
(3od.  Upon  the  whole,  theft,  it  is  a  great  assuming  to 
say,  I  am  a  believer;  yes,  it  is  a  great  assuming.  It  is  a 
great  thing  for  any  one  to  say  so.  God  forbid  but  that  there 
should  be  many,  that  many  may  hourly  say  so.  Bnt  they 
that  say  so,  say  a  great  thing ;  and  they  had  need  weigh 
and  consider  what  they  say  when  they  say  this,  I  am  a 
believer ;  for  in  this  same  breath  you  say,  (or  imply  it, 
whether  yom  say  it  or  no,)  I  am  oora  of  God,  I  am  a 
heaven-bora  creature,  I  am  of  a  divine  original,  I  am  of 
God,  because  stampt  with  his  image,  and  goveraed  by  th^ 
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Holy  Ghost.  Either  blot  this  text  out  of  the  Bible,  or 
own  the  troth  of  this,  that  it  is  a  great  assuming  to  say,  I 
believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ.  Do  you  say,  I  believe  so. 
I  pray  thou  thinkest  with  the  next  thought,  Am  I  bom  of 
God  1  Do  I  find  the  springings  of  divine  life  in  me  1  Do  I 
find  the  worldly  spirit  abolished,  vain  self  brought  under 
in  me  1  I  say  again,  either  blot  this  text  out  of  the  Bible, 
or  own  it  a  mignty  thing  to  say  thou  belie  vest  Jesus  to  be 
the  Christ ;  for  to  say  that,  is  to  say,  I  am  a  divine  and 
heaven-bom  creature.  And  if  it  be  not  to  say  that,  Christ- 
ianity is  Uie  greatest  fable  in  the  world.  It  is  to  no  pur- 
pose to  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  if  this  be  not  the 
efiectof  it,  that  God  have  thereby  a  regenerate  seed  raised 
out  of  this  world,  and  fitted  for  him,  to  serve  him  in  this 
world,  and  enjoy  him  in  the  next  world. 


SERMON  XLV/ 

1  John  V.  1. 

Whosoever  heUeoetk  that  JesusUtke  Christy  is  bom  of  €hd. 

But  now  to  proceed  to  the  second  part,  the  product  of 
itself,  which  is  much  more  a  distinguishing  work,  and  that 
whereof  he  himself  is  the  exemplar  and  pattern,  as  well  as 
the  author.  He  is  not  only  the  efilcient  but  the  exemplary 
cause  of  it;  for  this  divme  product  is  not  onlv  a  new 
creature,  but  it  is  a  creature  formed  for  Gkxl.  As  it  is  a 
creature,  it  must  be  made  bv  him ;  for  there  is  but  one 
Creator;  but  it  is  not  only  of  him,  but  after  him ;  a  crea- 
ture made  alter  God's  image,  that  carries  his  resemblance 
in  it.  And  for  opening  of  this  we  proposed  to  show  you, 
that  there  is  in  this  work  a  suitableness  to  God.  Whether, 
1st,  you  do  consider  the  productive  influence ;  or  whether, 
2d,  you  consider  the  efiTect  produced.  We  showed  that  it 
cannot  but  be  (as  to  the  productive  influence)  most  pecu- 
liarly God-like  in  several  respects.  Though  here  also  we 
distinguished  it  from  the  eternal  generation  of  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God,  as  it  was  necessary  we  should.  But 
we  told  you  in  what  respects  the  influence  is  peculiarly^ 
divine  by  which  the  work  is  done.    And  then, 

(2.)  We  mean  to  show,  that  there  is  suitableness  toGk>d 
in  the  thing  produced.  The  influence  is  transient,  the  ef- 
fect is  permanent;  and  then  show  there  must  be  a  perma- 
nent abiding  influence  of  God  upon  that  soul  that  is  rege- 
nerate and  bom  of  him. 

And  whereas  this  word  (as  you  see)  expressed  by  being 
bora,  it  therefore  necessarily  enforceth  relation  Tas  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  text  speaks)  between  him  that  begat  and 
them  that  are  begotten  of  nim.  There  is  paternity  and 
filiation,  fatherhood  and  sonship.  He  becoming  hereupon 
a  father  to  them  and  they  children  to  him,  for  the  relation 
is  mutual,  as  it  cannot  but  be.  And  you  see  it  is  supposed 
in  the  close  of  the  second  chapter,  and  beginning  of  the 
third  chapter,  of  this  epistle.  Every  one  that  is  righteous 
is  bora  or  him,  so  the  second  chapter  ends ;  and  thereupon 
doth  the  third  chapter  begin  thus,  '*  Behold,  what  manner 
of  love  is  this  that  the  Father  hath  bestowea  upon  us,  that 
we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God  V  Upon  their  being 
begotten  of  him,  he  is  a  father  to  them,  and  they  are  sons 
and  children  to  him.  So  the  matter  is  more  definitely 
explained,  2  Cor.  vi.  last :  "  I  will  be  a  father  to  you,  and 
ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  llord  Al- 
mighty." Why,  now  upon  this  must  be  a  suitableness  to 
God  in  this  product  itself. 

1st,  He  is  a  father  to  them ;  and,  2d,  As  they  are  chil- 
dren to  him.  Thea  with  such  things  in  the  frame  and 
constitution  (as  I  may  speak)  that  corresponds  to  God  as 
havluff  been  their  father,  and  that  corresponds  to  their 
being  his  children.  And  you  plainly  see  afterwards,  that 
these  things  are  widely  diflTerent,  according  as  paternity 
and  filiation  are  diflferent ;  they  are  not  the  same  relation, 
though  they  are  both  a  resemblance  of  each  other. 

[l.j  You  must  therefore  expect  to  find  in  them  that  are 
bom  of  God  several  things  suitable  to  him,  as  he  is  a  father 
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to  them,  or  (as  the  latter  part  of  the  vene  expresseth  it) 
as  it  is  he  that  beeat  them,  hath  propagated  and  comma- 
nicated  a  certain  divine  nature  to  them,  2  Pet  i.  4.  And 
these  things  are  not  to  be  considered  with  neglect,  for 
eternity  depends  upon  it.  According  as  there  is  a  real 
GkMl-like  communication  unto  souls  in  this  world,  so  they 
are  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  other  world.  The  thing  spetks 
itself.  This  is  not  a  new  and  singular  notion ;  but  common 
to  flJl  Christians,  of  whatsoever  denomination  and  persua- 
sion, as  it  is  most  expressly  in  the  word  of  truth,  that  with- 
out being  thus  born,  Dora  of  God.  bom  of  the  Spirit  there 
is  no  entering  into,  no  seeing  of  the  kingdom  of^God,  John 
iii.  3.  6.  And  you  have  it  under  the  eternal  seal  of  oar 
Lord's  amen,  four  times  afiixed  in  those  two  verses.  I  say 
unto  you,  he  that  is  the  Amen  hath  given  it  under  that 
seal,  "  Except  a  man  be  bora  a^in,  he  cannot  enter  into 
(he  cannot  so  much  as  see)  the  Kingdom  of  God."  There- 
fore we  had  need  to  take  heed  how  we  hear  such  maiters 
of  such  weight  and  importance  as  this.  God  is  not  trifling 
with  us  when  he  sen(&  to  deal  with  us  in  the  ministry  of 
his  word.  Consider  then  wherein  the  divine  character  u 
impressed  suitable  to  God  as  a  father  must  appear  in  them 
that  are  bora  of  him.  And  as  that  which  is  most  funda- 
mental, 

Pirs^  There  is  a  resemblance  of  God  in  this  divine  pro- 
duct, in  a  refined  spirituality ;  in  such  a  spirituality  as  by 
which  the  soul  is  refined  from  the  sinful  prevailing  car- 
nality of  mind  that  is  common  universally  to  the  nnrege- 
nerate  world.  It  is  plain  conceraing  the  generality  of  un- 
regenerate  men,  that  their  minds  are  habitually  carnal, 
and  a  caraal  mind  doth  actually  govera  their  fives  and 
hearts,  and  influence  all  their  actions  and  designs.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  with  them  that  are  bom  of  God.  Yon  are 
now  here  to  consider, 

i.  That  this  similitude  to  God  is  not  corporal,  which  was 
the  vague  and  gross  notion  of  the  Anthropomorphiies  of 
old;  they  understood  that  there  must  be  in  man  a  likeness 
to  God,  they  imagined  (3od  to  be  in  a  human  shape ;  and 
so  that  men  are  made  therefore  like  unto  that,  and  most  be 
made  more  and  more  like ;  and  so  they  did  not  make  him 
a  model  to  us,  bat  made  us  a  model  to  him;  instead  of 
having  made  us  like  God,  they  made  God  altogether  Vkt 
themselves.    Nor. 

ii.  Doth  this  similitude  to  God  in  this  respect  stand, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  being  exempt  from  having  any  body 
at  all,  or  any  corporeity.  It  is  not  in  that  we  are  to  resem- 
ble God.  That  is  the  opposite  doctrine  of  them  who  of  old 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  as  if  that  must  be  too 
mean  a  state  to  have  a  part  af\er  any  body  at  all ;  and  so 
we  should  never  be  perfectly  like  God  till  we  were  perfect- 
ly free  from  having  corooreity  about  us.    Nor  again, 

iii.  Doth  it  stand  in  having  a  spirit  in  us ;  for  that  is 
not  a  distinguishing  thing,  so  have  all  the  sons  of  men. 
As  the  regenerate  have  all  of  them  flesh,  so  have  the  unre- 
generate  every  one  of  them  a  spirit  in  the  natural  sense. 
Sut, 

iv.  This  similitude  doth  stand  in  reference  to  this  thin;, 
in  having  the  spirit  exalted  into  dominion,  a  regencv,  a 
ffoveming  power.  Whereas  in  the  imregenerate  world  it 
IS  the  flcshfy  principle  that  governs  every  where.  They 
have  a  spirit  m  them,  but  that  spirit  is  a  slave  to  the  flesh, 
made  to  serve  divers  lusts  and  pleasures.  That  is  all  th« 
business  in  which  men  do  generally  employ  that  intellectual 
spiritual  being  that  is  in  them  j  a  reasonable,  immortal 
spirit  is  used  in  serving  and  making  provision  for  this  flesh, 
to  fulfil  it  in  the  lusts  thereof.  And  because  the  fleshly 
principle  is  the  goveraing  principle  in  the  generality  ot 
men,  therefore  they  are  called  nothing  but  flesh.  "  That 
which  is  bora  of  the  flesh  is  flesh."  Their  very  minds  are 
said  to  be  carnalized,  vainly  pufl  up  with  a  fleshly  mind, 
Col.  ii.  18.  Their  very  minds  and  consciences  are  impure, 
tinctured  with  the  vain  tincture  of  carnality  upon  it,  Tit.  i. 
16.  This  is  the  great  thine  then  to  be  eflfected  hy  regeneija- 
tion.  or  in  this  divine  birtn ;  God  doth  in  compassion  to  the 
work  of  his  own  hands,  to  the  spirit  which  he  hath  made, 
restore  it  out  of  that  state  of  base  servitude  wherein  it  «s. 
It  was  a  servant  to  base  lusts  and  pleasures,  Tit  iii-  3, 4. 
But  when  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  towards  man  ap- 
peared, according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us  by  the  washing 
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of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Whereby 
it  is  that  he  exalts  this  sank,  depressed  spirit,  that  was 
immersed  in  flesh,  buried  in  flesiii  where  it  should  bat  dwell. 
Flesh  should  have  been  its  mansion,  bat  it  became  and  was 
made  its  ^ve^  its  dormitory.  But  by  regeneration  this 
spirit  is  raised  mto  dominion ;  it  is  the  spirit  that  is  fetched 
oot  of  the  grave,  and  made  a  governmg  thing  over  the 
flesh,  OTer  all  natural  appetites  and'desires.    That  is  the 

Sroduct  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  this  is  the  thing  pro- 
need  and  broufi;ht  forth.  ''That  which  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit  IS  spirit,"  John  iii.  6.  Signifying  that  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  whilst  it  remains  a  servant  and  slave  to  natural  in- 
clinatioas,  hath  even  forfeited  its  name;  it  is  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  spirit. 

The  denomination  is  taken  from  what  is  prevailing  and 
goversiBg.  If  the  natural  principle  do  prevail,  this  com- 
pound now  is  called  nothing  but  flesh.  "  That  which  is 
Dom  of  the  flesh  as  flesh."  But  when  the  spiritud  principle 
is  revived  and  authorized,  made  the  governing  principle 
of  the  man.  it  then  regains  its  name,  '^That  whicli  is  bom 
of  the  Spirit  is  spirit." 

For  that  it  signifies  nothing  unto  that  conformity  to  Gk)d, 
which  being  bom  of  him  doth  import,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  natural  spirit  in  man,  when  that  natural  spirit 
doth  not  do  its  office,  or  retain  its  state,  doth  not  keep  the 
throne,  but  is  become  basely  and  meanly  servile.  And  the 
tragedy  is  so  much  the  greater  in  this  respect,  and  the  more 
deplorable,  by  how  much  the  less  apprehensive  and  sensible 
the  nniegenerate  soul  is  of  the  state  of  its  own  case.  By  how 
much  the  more  excellent  and  noble  powers  it  hath  belong- 
ing to  it,  it  is  so  much  the  more  fearful  spectacle  to  behold 
and  look  upon,  to  see  it  enslaved  to  sense,  and  brought  into 
the  state  of  so  vile  a  depression,  and  is  become  so  mean 
and  abject  a  thiuR.  As  the  son  of  a  prince  captured  in  his 
ufancy,  and  made  a  base  dradge,  he  is  so  much  the  more 
a  deplorable  thing,  by  how  much  the  more  his  spirit  is  de- 
pressed and  sunk  mto  that  state  into  which  he  is  brought; 
so  as  that  he  likes  his  servitude,  his  spirit  is  grown  hard, 
perfectly  (perhaps)  ignorant  of  nis  trae  original.  So  it  is 
with  the  souls  or  men  generally ;  they  are  unapprehensive 
of  their  own  original  excellency  and  dignity,  and  are  con- 
tent to  serve  and  be  voluntary  slaves  to  divers  lusts  and 
pleasures,  till  re^nerating  grace  be  vouchsafed.  But  now  it 
Decomes  a  God-Uke  thing  again.  When,  however,  it  dwells 
in  flesh,  that  flesh  is  not  a  sepulchre  to  it  as  before^  but  a 
mansion  i  here  it  dwells  still,  but  here  it  governs,  governs 
over  that,  and  is  itself  immediately  subject  to  God.  That 
is  the  thing  wherein  similitude  to  Qod  consists,  and  which 
must  be  found  in  every  one  that  is  born  of  him,  a  govern- 
ing, prevailing  spiritually,  so  as  that  the  soul  is  alone  made 
like  Itself,  and  like  Qod ;  it  is  made  like  one  and  the  other 
all  over,  like  what  it  once  was,  and  like  him  fVom  whom 
it  was.  But  there  is  in  others  a  spirit  too,  but  ingulfed  and 
swallowed  up  in  a  regnant,  prevailing,  and  domineerin|^ 
carnality.  A  spirit,  bat  employed  only  in  serving  thiis 
flesh,  and  the  i\ilfillingt^  divers  lasts  thereof,  till  regene- 
rating grace  take  place. 

Secoindly,  That  which  is  con-natural,  and  consequently 
necessary,  this  similitude  stands  in  life ;  divine  spiritual 
▼igotir.  There  is  life,  as  it  is  a  spirit,  in  the  natural  sense 
in  unregenerate  ones  too;  but  in  the  mean  time  this  is 
given  as  the  common  character,  alienated  from  the  life  of 
Qod.  They  have  no  participation  of  the  divine  life,  Bph. 
iv.  18.  There  are  two  things  wherein  an  apparent  diner- 
cnce  lies,  and  may  be  seen :  that  is,  whether  you  consider 
the  tendency,  or  whether  yoa  consider  the  aliment  of  that 
life,  in  the  one  and  in  the  other  way. 

i.  Whether  you  consider  the  tendency  hereof  Here  is 
life  and  vigour  in  the  regenerate  man,  so  there  is  in  the 
unregenerate  too,  and  (it  may  be)  a  great  deal  more  of  na- 
toral  life  and  vigour:  but  in  the  unregenerate  where  doth 
it  tendl  which  way  is  it  directed  7  still  in  the  pursuit  of 
vanity:  the  operations  and  actions  of  life  in  him  are  per- 
petual, everlasting  trifling.  But  consider  life  now  morally, 
and  things  morally  considered  are  to  be  estimated  b}r  their 
end.  The  end  is  morality,  habel  raiume  forma,  is  specifying 
and  distinguishing.  Here  is  life,  bat  which  way  doth  it 
work  1  He  who  to  the  regenerate  is  the  immediate  prime 
author  of  life,  is  the  olnect  too.  They  are  "  alive  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,''  Rom.  vi.  11.    Dead  to  sin,  but 


alive  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  vitality,  liveliness,  ana  vigour  in  an  unrege- 
nerate man,  perha|».  And  which  way  doth  it  workl 
Either  towards  forbidden,  or  towards  mean  things.  They 
are  either  alive  to  sin,  to  that  which  is  forbid(&n;  or  to- 
wards things'that  are  contemptibly  mean.  Alive  to  the 
world,  towards  which  they  should  bo  mortified,  cracified, 
and  it  cracified  to  them,  so  as  that  the  worla  and  they 
should  be  dead  things  to  one  another.  When  the  great  re- 
generating work  is  wrought,  God  is  the  great  termi'nm  of 
that  life  that  is  then  begun.  That  is  a  life  that  is  sanctified, 
is  infused,  added  to  a  pre-existing  thine.  In  regeneration 
a  man  is  not  in  all  essentials  created  anew ;  then  what 
could  be  said  to  Nicodemus's  question  1  "  Can  a  man  enter 
the  second  time  into  his  mother's  womb  and  be  bom  7" 
No.  it  is  only  a  holy,  sanctified  influence  that  is  inilised, 
ana  doth  sapervene,  as  what  was  graded  upon  nature, 
upon  that  stock ;  and  so  that  life  becomes  a  holy  life  that 
was  but  a  natural  life  before.  It  rested  before  in  all  its 
tendencies  in  self;  in  flesh,  in  this  world,  in  vain  or  pro- 
hibited thines,  as  was  said ;  but  now  it  tends  to  God^  and 
acts  all  in  a  divine  sphere,  and  therefore  is  called  a  divine 
life,  the  life  of  God.    And  so  look, 

ii.  To  the  aliment  of  this  life,  that  shows  this  to  be  a 
divine  creature  that  is  now  produced,  that  nothing  will 
serve  it  to  live  upon  but  divine  things :  it  must  live  upon 
immediate  communications  f^bm  God.  And  I  prav  you, 
as  we  go  along,  you  will  consider  with  yourselves  whether 
there  are  any  such  workings  and  strivings  in  you  as  must 
have  God  for  your  continuiu  support.  Are  there  any  con- 
stant aspirations  towards  him  7  "As  the  hart  panteth  after 
the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God." 
This  is  the  sense  or  the  regenerate  soul,  I  cannot  live 
without  God.  The  same  as  m  Gal.  ii.  19.  That  life  that 
is  peculiar  to  a  regenerate  person  is,  that  he  is  through  the 
law  dead  to  the  law;  in  order  to  a  new  life  springing  up 
in  him,  that  he  may  live  unto  God.  But  how  then  after- 
wards is  this  maintained  t  Look  to  the  twentieth  verse, 
"I  am  cracified  with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not 
I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  And  the  life  I  live  in  the 
flesh;  whilst  I  live  so  meanly  in  this  base  flesh,  I  have  a 
life  sprmging  and  flourishing  in  me  that  is  maintained  con- 
tinually by  laith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and 
gave  himself  for  me.  This  is  the  regenerate  life.  By  its 
tendencies,  and  by  its  aliment,  it  appears  to  be  a  divine 
thing,  and  that  this  is  a  creature  bora  of  God.  For  which 
way  aoth  it  workl  and  what  supports  doth  it  seek,  and  is 
it  continuallv  sustained  byl  Tnis  is  most  agreeable  to 
the  former :  "  for  to  be  caraally  minded  is  death,  but  to  be 
spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace,"  Rom.  viii.  6.  So 
long  as  tne  soul  is  under  a  prevailing  caraality,  so  long  is 
it  dead  to  every  thing  that  is  good.  But  when  regenera^ 
ting  grace  takes  place  in  it,  as  it  is  in  that  work  spirit- 
ualized, thence  it  is  consequent,  that  life  springs  m  it 
agreeably  to  such  a  divibe  nature  as  is  put  into  it.  "  To 
be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace;"  and  a  most  sig- 
nificant adjanct  that  is ;  to  let  us  know  that  this  life  is  not 
the  life  of  a  ftiry,  or  that  peace  is  not  the  peace  of  a  fool ; 
but  both  these  are  in  conjunction,  complicated  with  one 
another,  peaceftil  life,  and  vital  peace;  a  steady  principle 
that  works  sedately  and  calmly,  and  with  such  regularity 
towards  the  objects  and  in  the  business  that  it  is  to  be  en- 
gaged and  taken  up  about.  It  is  not  an  ungovernable 
pruciple,  but  as  there  is  life  belonging  to  that  sedate  and 
peaceral  frame  that  now  takes  place  in  the  soul,  so  there  is 
peace  and  calmness  and  tranquillity  belonging  to  that  life 
which  springs  up  in  the  soul.  And  this  is  one  part  of  its 
likeness  unto  Gk>d,  called  the  life  of  God,  or  living  unto 
God,  that  is  part  of  the  work  of  regeneration  in  such  as  are 
bora  of  God.    But  then, 

Thirdly,  There  is  a  divine  power  that  appears  and  is 
put  forth  in  such  as  are  born  of  God.  And  this  also  is  to 
oe  understood  accommodately  to  the  sphere  of  grace  into 
which  such  a  one  is  translated  out  of  the  order  of  quite 
natural  production.  It  is  raised  into  a  higher  sphere. 
The  schools  do  commonly  distinguish,  in  speaking  to  this 
matter,  of  those  things  that  are  of  the  order  of  nature,  and 
those  that  are  of  the  order  of  grace ;  speaking  of  them  as 
two  distinct  spheres.  And  according  to  what  was  said  coa- 
ceraing  that  life  in  the  one  and  the  other,  so  must  we 
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speaic  concerning  that  power  that  exerts  itself  in  the  one 
and  the  other  sort  of  men.  It  was  a  Divine  power  to 
which  the  production  was  owing  of  the  divine  nature. 
"  According  as  this  Divine  power  hath  given  ns  all  things 
pertaining  to  life  and  godliness,  wherein  there  is  given 
us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,  that  by  these 
we  might  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,"  2  Pet.  i. 
3, 4.  A  Gtod-resembling  nature !  These  productions  carry 
the  divine  impress  upon  them  in  this  respect,  that  there 
was  an  appearance  of  a  divine  power  in  the  effect,  which 
is  a  permanent  thing.  As  we  told  you  the  influence  did 
pass  away,  but  it  did  relinquere  post  se  opus^  it  left  a  work 
behind  it,  wherein  are  permanent,  abiding  signatures  of  a 
divine  hand,  that  show  it  to  be  a  thing  to  be  produced  by 
Gk>d  himself;  whereupon  you  read  of  a  certain  power  belong- 
ing to  godliness.  And  that  spirit  that  is  given  is  said  to  be 
a  spirit  of  love  and  power,  and  of  a  sound  mind.  To  us  a 
spirit  is  given,  imparted  and  communicated.  As  in  that  John 
iiLyou  read  of  a  Spirit  producing,  and  Spirit  produced.  The 
Divine  Spirit  ingenerated  is  there  called  by  the  name  of 
Spirit.  And  that  spirit  that  is  capable  of  being  given,  of 
abiding,  and  being  permanent,  is  said  to  be  a  spirit  of  love, 
power,  and  a  sound  mind.  That  which  is  born  of  God  in 
a  regenerale  person,  it  is  a  powerful  thing:  and  therefore 
is  a  principle  of  divine  power  which  animates  that  form  of 
«)dliness,  so  as  that  it  is  not  a  mere  spiritless  form.  *'  From 
them  that  only  have  the  form  of  godliness,  but  deny  the 
power  thereof,  (practically  deny  it,  understand  it  not, 
Know  no  such  thing,  look  after  no  such  ihin^,  as  if  they 
did  in  plain  words  deny  the  reality  of  it,  as  if  it  were  only 
a  fiction,  a  fancy,)  from  such  turn  away,  as  a  living  man 
would  from  a  putrifyin^  carcass,"  2  Tim.  iii.  5.  There  is 
no  society  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  A  regenerate 
man  can  take  no  pleasure  in  such  conversation ;  with  such 
as  savour  of  nothing  else  but  carnality  and  death  in  all 
their  conversation;  from  such  turn  away.  The  divine 
principle  in  them  as  well  as  their  rule  bios  them  to  turn 
away  from  them.  There  is  none  but  impure,  putrid  breath 
that  comes  from  them.  They  smell  of  a  grave,  tarn  away 
from  them. 

It  is  very  true  indeed,  that  when  the  regenerate  work 
takes  place,  there  is  very  often  great  complaints  of  much 
weakness ;  the  good  that  I  would,  that  I  cannot  do ;  and 
when  I  would  be  doing  good,  evil  is  present  with  me.  Bnt 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  weakness  and 
death,  between  an  ability  to  do  much  and  a  disability  to 
do  any  thing  at  all.  There  is  nothihg  can  be  done  by  the 
onregenerate  person  in  vital  and  real  religion ;  to  every  such 
good  work  he  is  reprobate.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  impotent 
and  feel,  another  to  be  impotent  and  feel  nothing.  A  car- 
cass dotn  not  complain  that  it  can  do  nothing,  but  a  sick 
man  doth ;  he  complains  of  impotence  if  he  be  sick  only. 
But  if  there  be  a  total  death,  it  is  impotency,  of  which 
there  is  no  complaint.  And  what  there  is  of  power,  (as 
there  is  always  some  power  always  going  with  the  regene- 
rate life  and  principle.)  it  is  a  power  of  a  higher  kind  and 
order  than  that  which  doth  belong  to  the  rest  of  men, 
wherein  they  do  something,  though  put  little,  yet  above  all 
that  the  unregenerate  world  can  do.  They  can  love  Gk)d,' 
though  it  is  too  weakly,  too  faintly ;  they  can  desire  after 
him,  can  pant  for  him.  The  rest  of  the  world  are  strangers 
to  such  desires,  to  such  designs.  The  practical  workings 
of  the  powers  that  belong  to  them  still  terminate  in  an 
inferior  orb,  they  never  reach  God,  there  is  no  working  of 
power  that  way.  And  therefore  it  is  said  of  such  unrege- 
nerate men  in  common,  that  they  are  without  strength.  It 
signifies  total  destitution.  They  are  without  any  strength 
of  that  kind;  in  that  kind  they  can  do  nothing  at  all. 
When  a  man  shall  make  an  essay  iipon  itself,  try  him- 
self before  his  own  soul,  say  to  it.  Oh!  my  soul,  what 
canst  thou  do  in  a  design  for  God,  for  heaven,  for  eternal 
life  1  When  all  a  man's  haturad  powers  are  bound  quaad 
Aocj  as  to  this.  It  is  true  he  hath  powers  in  him  belonging 
to  his  nature;  but  they  work  not  at  all  this  way.  Why, 
here  is  a  manifest  difierence  between  the  regenerate  and 
unregenerate  world  in  this  respect.  In  the  regenerate  there 
is  a  principle  of  divine  power  that  works  in  them  towards 
God,  and  can  employ  itself  about  divine  things. 

Fourthly^  This  similitude  unto  Gk>d  appears  in  the 
knowledge  which  such  as  are  bom  of  him'  have  of  divine 


things.  To  wit,  that  gnstpil  knoirledge,  that  practivtl 
knowledge,  that  transmutative  knowledge,  which  will  most 
manifestly  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  them  from  tlie  rest  of 
men.  In  the  19th  verse  of  this  chapter,  where  the  ten 
lies,  "  We  know  that  we  are  of  God,  (an  elliptical  expres- 
sion of  being  bom  of  God,)  and  he  hath  given  us  an  un- 
derstanding to  know  him  that  is  tme."  Are  we  born  of 
Godi  Then  we  have  a  spiritual  eye-sight,  a  cogniiire 
power,  enlightened  towards  Qod  so  as  to  make  us  capable 
of  knowing  him,  and  of  knowing  him  with  so  active  and 
operative  a  knowledge  as  to  give  us  a  union  with  him;  he 
hath  given  an  undersuinding  to  know  him  that  is  true,  so 
as  to  be  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ: 
this  is  the  true  Gkxl  and  eternal  life. 

Consider  the  matter  reasonably.  Do  you  think  that  they 
who  are  bom  of  God  are  born  blind  1  Are  they  born  blioi 
towards  God,  and  towards  the  things  of  Godl.  Doth  he 
emit  from  himself  any  so  imperfect,  and  mean,  and  maimed 
a  production  1  "I  Write  unto  you,  little  children, because 
ye  have  known  the  Father,"  1  John  ii.  13.  As  soon  as 
they  are  children,  as  soon  as  they  are  so  bom,  bora  of  God 
as  their  Father,  there  is  a  disposition  of  mind  to  bim  to 
receive  the  knowledge  of  him.  The  rest  of  the  world  do 
not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  they  are  igno- 
rant of  Gk>d:  not  because  he  cannot  be  known,  that  that 
knowledge  snould  take  place  in  or  should  centre  in  them. 
That  knowledge  is  our  notion  of  divine  light,  though  it 
hath  a  further  notion,  as  you  may  hear  hereafter.  They 
have  a  light  darted  into  tne  inmost  centre  of  their  souls. 
Indeed  a  superficial  light  there  is  in  every  unregenerate 
mind  too;  some  natural  notions  of  Qod;  light  that  is 
morally,  obiectively  divine,  conversant  about  God.  For  I 
do  not  thiuK  any  man  can  totally  abolish  and  rend  off  the 
characters  of  God  from  his  mmd,  tear  out  the  ideas.  They 
t|iat  have  set  themselves  most  industriously  to  do  so  have 
been  able  to  effect  nothing  therein  to  satisf;^  thenvselves, 
but  so  as  still  there  would  remain  a  formtd^  opposUi,  a 
dread  that  he  is  whom  they  would  fain  make  themselres 
believe  not  to  be.  Therefore  the  fool's  saying,  of  what  we 
find  Psal.  xiv.  1.  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There 
is  no  Grod,"  it  is  not  an  asseuion,  but  it  is>  a  wish.  The 
copulative  in  the  text  is  wanting,  which  we  supply  need- 
lessly. The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  'So  God.  Let 
there  be  none,  oh  that  there  were  none !  It  is  not  what 
they  put  Into  a  proposition,  there  is  none  that  can  obtain 
so  much  of  themselves,  but  they  have  their  secret  wish, 
Oh  that  there  were  none !  So  they  are  willingly  ignorant 
of  God.  "  Alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the  ig- 
norance that  is  in  thein,  because  of  the  blindness  of  their 
hearts,"  Eph.  iv.  18.  Such  a  blindness  as  consists  only 
in  a  resolution  not  to  see,  or  in  an  unwillingness  to  see. 
But  that  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  divine  things  which 
belong  to  the  regenerate  state;  it  is  not  that  superficial 
knowledge  which  hovers  in  the  soul  and  surface  of  the 
mind ;  but  it  is  central,  it  centres  in  the  soul.  "God,  that 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined 
into  our  hearts."  So  that  this  light  which  is  in  the  heart, 
must  be  understood  to  carry  a  liking  and  complacency  in 
it.  That  as  the  unregenerate  soul  doth  not  like  to  retain 
Qod  in  its  knowledge,  the  regenerate  liketh  this  know- 
ledge; it  is  lightsome  to  them,  and  carries  a  pleasant 
savour  with  it :  whence  it  comes  to  be  operative  and  nni- 
tive,  and  unites  the  soul  with  the  object  known.    And, 

Fifthly,  Another  signature  of  God  upon  this  same  pro- 
duct, a  regenerate  soul,  is  spiritual  wisdom,  which  super- 
adds much,  in  the  ordinary  notion  of  it,  unto  mere  know- 
ledge ;  for  many  may  know  much,  that  are  not  wise.  But 
wisdom  is  the  parent  of  this  seed  and  offspring;  therefore, 
it  is  said  to  be  justified  of  its  own  children.  AH  the  ua- 
regenerate  are  fools.  "  For  we  ourselves  were  sometimes 
foolish,  disobedient,  deceived,  serving  divers  lusts  and  plea- 
sures, living  in  roadice  and  envy,  hateful,  and  hating  one 
another.  But  after  that  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  oar 
Saviour  toward  man  appeared,  not  by  works  of  righteous- 
ness which  we  have  done,  but  ticcording  to  his  mercy  he 
saved  us,  bv  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewini^of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  which  he  shed  on  us  abundantly  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,"  Titus  iii.  3, 4, 5, 6.  There  are 
not  greater  instances  of  folly  and  madness  among  them 
who  lie  under  cure  in  houses  set  apart  on  purpose  iot  thai 
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«xid,  than  are  generally  to  be  found  (though  not  taken 
notice  of  becaase  they  are  common)  in  the  generality  of 
(he  unconverted  world.  They  that  m  so  clear  light  spend 
their  strength  for  trifles,  will  not  get  understanding  of  what 
is  their  best  good.  They  that  throw  away  their  sovj^  for 
noo^ht,  that  rash  upon  armed  vengeance  and  are  not 
afraid  to  perish;  they  continually  run  counter  to  princi- 
ples, that  are  secretly  conscious  of  the  inunortalitv  of  the 
soul,  profess  to  believe  there  is  a  het^ven  and  a  nell,  yet 
they  ran  away  from  the  one,  and  run  into  the  other  in 
sight.  Greater  instances  of  madness  and  folly  are  not 
conceivable  than  these. 

It  is  only  the  regenerate  that  do  become  wise.  A  "  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  revelation  is  given  to  them,  that  they  may 
know  the  hope  of  that  better  calling,  and  what  are  the 
riches  of  that  glorious  inheritance  which  God  makes  com- 
mon among  his  saints,'^  Eph.  i.  17, 18.  And  so,  indeed, 
do  the  regenerate  seed  justify  that  wisdom  that  is  their 
parent ;  **  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children ;"  so  that 
It  may  be  known  even  to  the  world,  that  these  are  the 
children  of  it.  Thev  are  not  a  generation  of  fools.  See 
how  wisely  they  do  design,  and  now  wisely  they  pursue 
their  design,  to  wit,  by  patient  continuance  m  well  doing, 
seeking  for  honour,  and  glory,  and  immortality,  to  the  ac- 
tual enjoying  of  eternal  life.  No  lower  things  do  they 
design,  nor  a  less  suitable  course  do  they  take  in  pur- 
suance of  it,  than  b^  patient  continuance  in  well  doing  to 
seek  iL  Their  design  is  high  and  great,  and  their  pursuit 
api  and  suitable.    This  shows  the  only  wise  God  is  their 


I^rent ;  they  discover  of  what  seed  and  oflfepring  they  are. 

It  is  true,  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  the  children  of  light ;  with  reference  to  the 
things  that  their  generation  can  reach,  they  are  wiser — 
wiser  for  this  world.  In  reference  to  worldly  matters  and 
designing,  they  pursue  them  with  more  constancy,  because 
they  have  no  other.  But  the  children  of  light  show  them- 
selres  to  be  so  in  their  higher  and  more  excellent  end, 
and  in  their  more  regular  course  which  they  take  in  order 
thereunto.    But  now  I  add.  in  the  next  place. 

Sixthly,  The  great  resemtlance  whefem  this  creature  ap- 
pears to  be  a  divine  production,  is  the  divine  holiness 
stampt  upon  it,  and  imparted  to  it.  It  is  a  holy  creature. 
It  doth  most  eminently  bear  the  image  of  him  from  whom 
it  is,  upon  that  account.  And  that  makes  it  a  glorious 
creature^  as  he  himself  is  glorious  in  and  by  his  holiness. 
**  Who  IS  a  God  like  unto  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,"  Ex. 
rv.  11.  They  are  changed  into  the  same  image^  and  thereby 
become  glorious  creatures,  as  he  is  their  glorious  Creator 
and  Father.  "  We  all  with  open  face,  beholding  as  in  a 
glass  the  glory  of  God,  are  chan^d  into  the  same  image, 
from  glory  to  §lory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  3  Cor. 
iii.  18.  Here  is  this  work  in  its  inchoation  and  in  its  pro- 
gress ;  that  work  by  which  souls  are  at  first  made  God- 
bke  creatures ;  and  then  promoted  and  carried  on  towards 
a  state  of  maturity,  and  made  ripe  for  the  regions  of  glory 
into  which  they  arc  to  be  translated  at  length.    This  im- 

Sression  of  holiness  upon  them  is  by  the  rcfreneratin? 
pirit  which  is  therefore  called  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  you  know  nothing  is  to  be  more  fre- 
quently noted  m  the  Book  of  God.  This  is  a  creature, 
bom  spirit  of  Spirit ;  that  Spirit  of  which  it  is  bom  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  eren  as  such.  And  there- 
fore, such  must  this  production  be.  Yon  find  (1  Pet.  i. 
3.)  that  God  is  adored  upon  this  account,  as  having  be- 
gotten such  as  are  truly  appertaining  to  him  tipon  this 
special  account,  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  fh>m  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorrupti- 
ble and  undefiled.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeaole 
than  that  they  who  are  bom  of  him,  should  inherit  fVom 
him;  that  they  who  are  his  children  should  be  his  heirs 
also.  But  having  once  made  mention  of  them,  and  of 
him,  upon  this  relative  account,  as  they  are  begotten  of 
him.  and  as  he  is  their  great  Parent,  ana  the  author  of  this 
spintnal  and  new  divine  being  to  them.  Thereupon  it 
follows,  (as  you  may  see  in  the  same  chapter,)  "  As  obedir 
ent  children  ye  are  no  longer  to  fashion  yourselves  accord- 
in?  to  your  former  lusts,  in  your  ignorance;  but  as  he 
which  hath  called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ve  holy  in  all  manner 
of  holy  conversation  and  jgodliness.*'  And  by  the  way, 
▼ou  most  know  that  eAcaciout  calling  and  regeneration  is 


all  one,  Gkxl  calls  when  he  creates :  when  he  creates,  he 
regenerates.  His  calling  that  which  was  not  to  exist  and 
be.  And  this  is  but  another  name  for  the  regenerating 
work,  in  which  respect  any  are  said  to  be  bom  of  God. 
Now  inasmuch  *'as  he  which  hath  called  you  (that  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  as  he  that  hath  begotten  you.  he  of  whom 
ye  are  bom)  is  holy,  so  be  ye  also  holy  in  all  manner  of 
conversation;"  which  is  but  to  make  your  conversation 
Iforrespond  to  the  very  principles  of  your  birth  ;  for  you 
cannot  be  his  ofispring  ir  you  be  not'a  holy  seed.  Because 
he  is  holy,  so  you  must  be  supposed  to  be  holy  in  your 
Very  constitution  and  frame.  And  therefore  see  you  to  it. 
that  you  express  what  is  correspondent  hereunto  in  all 
your  walkings,  that  in  all  manner  of  conversation  you  dis- 
cover yourselves  to  be  the  children  of  such  a  Father,  holy 
ones  as  he  is.  It  is  upon  this  account,  that  they  that  are 
born  of  him  are  said  to  be  "  children  of  light."  When  I 
told  you  last  time,  that  according  to  our  notion  of  light  it 
meaneth  divine  Knowledge,  taken  in  the  borrowea  and 
metaphorical  sense,  (for  eveir  one  knows  what  it  is  taken  in 
the  proper  and  literal  sense.)  I  then  hinted,  that  taken  iii  the 
metaphorical  sense  too,  it  hath  a  further  notion,  to  wit,  to 
signify  holiness  as  well  as  knowledge ;  and  indeed  know- 
ledge is  no  further  to  be  called  and  counted  divine  light, 
than  as  it  tends  to  holiness,  and  is  productive  of  it ;  ana 
Ax>m  thence  it  comes  to  be  denominated  light.  It  is  light, 
as  it  terminates  in  that  which  is  itself  so  splendid  ana 
illustrious  a  thing,  holiness;  a  bright,  a  shining,  a  glori- 
ous thing.    "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 


may  see  your  good  works ;"  that  is,  not  knowledge,  that 
they  may  hear  you  talk  fine  notions ;  'but  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works.  That  is  the  light,  the  divine  pecu- 
liar'light,  that  distingaisheth  the  children  of  God  from  an- 
other seed.  See  how  light  is  taken  principally  in  that,  1 
Epistle  John  i.  5,  6.  How  is  the  solemnity  of  a  messaj^ 
sent  unto  the  children  of  men  on  purpose  to  make  dis- 
covery to  them  of  the  nature  and  elcellency  of  God. 
And,  saith  the  apostle,  "  This  is  the  message  which  we 
have  heard,  and  declare  unto  you,  that  God  is  light,  and 
in  him  is  no  darkness' at  all."  The  words  that  follow  do 
plainly  enough  show  what  is  meant  by  liaht  and  by  dark- 
ness here.  By  light  is  meant  purity  ana  holiness,  as  we 
cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  pure  and  simple  than 
light;  and  therefore  not  any  thine  more  expressive  of 
holiness  than  light.  **  God  is  light ;''  as  if  he  should  have 
said  of  himself,  I  would  have  all  to  conceive  so  of  me ; 
and  therefore  I  send  this  message  unto  men,  to  instmct 
them  how  to  form  their  notions  and  conceptions  of  me.  I 
am  light,  and  with  me  there  is  no  darkness  at  all.  And 
now,  satth  the  apostle,  "  If  any  say  they  have  fellowship 
with  Chdj  and  walk  in  darkness,  they  lie,  and  do  not  the 
truth."  If  any  say  they  have  a  participation  with  God,  that 
they  partake  and  communicate  with  him  in  any  thine 
divine,  and  walk  in  darkness,  they  tell  a  most  gross  and 
insolent  and  absurd  lie :  "  they  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth." 
It  is  a  practical  lying,  their  practice  gives  themselves  the 
lie ;  they  do  (as  it  were)  proclaim  themselves  liars.  And 
what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  but  to  shew  that  light  is 
holiness.  If  anv  say  they  have  fellowship  with  God,  and 
live  wickedly,  snow  themselves  to  be  impure  and  unholy 
creatures,  that  is  a  great  lie,  a  gross  lie,  a  lie  most  injuri* 
ous  to  God,  and  no  wa3rs  advantageous  to  themselves ; 
they  can  gain  nothing  by  it,  but  they  wrong  him  by  it  infi- 
nitely, to  make  it  to  be  thought  as  if  he  were  an  impure 
one,  like  them  that  pretend  to  him,  to  be  acquainted  with 
him,  to  be  conversant  with  him.  It  is  to  make  a  wrong 
and  false  representation  of  him  to  the  world,  so  that 
they  gain  nothing  by  it  but  shame  retorted  into  their  own 
faces;  for  at  the  same  time  when  they  do  so,  they  (as  it 
were)  virtually  call  themselves  liars  before  the  world.  Be- 
cause they  who  know  any  thing  at  all  of  God,  know  that 
he  cannot  be  saeh  a  one;  "  He  is  light,  and  with  him  is 
no  darkness  at  all." 

The  same  notion  we  have  of  light  as  it  signifies  holiness, 
in  that  Eph.  v.  8.  "Ye  were  darkness,  but  now  are^  ye 
light  in  the  Lord ;"  speaking  of  that  mighty  turn  and  change 
wrought  upon  the  soul  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  re 
were  darkness  in  your  unregenerate  state,  now  are  ye 
light  in  the  Lord.  You  not  only  have  it,  but  are  light ;  as 
bdfore  ye  not  only  bad  darkness  in  you,  but  ye  were 
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darkness,  as  it  ivere  so  many  lomps  and  masses  of  impure, 
ffross,  and  consistent  darkness.  Bat  now  yon  are  light. 
Indeed  there  may  be  light  in  an  nnregenerate  mind ;  i>itt 
though  such  a  one  nuiy  be  said  to  have  it,  he  is  not  said  to 
be  it»  And  that  light,  thoagh  it  may  have  a  tendency  to 
some  suitable  disposition  in  the  heart,  yet  it  prevails  not  to 
effect,  to  bring  it  about.  Though  there  be  a  weak  tendency 
thitherward,  the  thing  is  not  done.  And  therefore  that 
light  doth  forfeit  its  name,  and  is  still  called  "  darkness  ;^ 
(as  our  Lord  saith ;)  and  you  may  take  his  judgment  in  the 
case  without  wavering :  "  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be 
darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  I"  The  very  light 
that  is  an  nnregenerate  person,  is  rather  to  be  cfdled 
darkness.  As  in  the  natural  world  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  pwra  iendfraf  no  pure  darkness,  no  darkness  without  a 
mixture  of  lic^ht ;  but  the  denomination  is  taken  from  that 
which  prevails ;  otherwise,  we  should  never  say  it  is  nigfii, 
never  say  it  is  darkness.  We  csn  never  say  so,  as  supposmg 
no  admixture  of  light  at  all ;  but  when  darkness  prevails, 
then  we  say,  concerning  the  region  and  horizon,  it  is  dark. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  nnregenerate  soul :  till  the  iJay-spring 
from  on  high  doth  visit,  and  till  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
arise,  that  soul  is  a  regioU  of  darkness,  impure  darkness, 
such  a  darkness  as  wherein  men  work  all  manner  of  wick- 
edness, living  still  under  the  power  and  dominion  of  the 
prince  of  darkness :  for  he  governs  in  that  region.  And 
therefore  the  work  of  regeneration  too  is  ebsewhere  express- 
ed by  "  being  translated  out  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom  of 
God's  dear  Son,''  our  liord  Jesus  Christ:  and  "out  of  the 
power  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light  f  to  signify 
that  we  were  under  other  government,  other  power,  before. 
They  that  are  born  of  God  therefore  t  as  he  is  the  Father  of 
lights)  are  children  of  light;  that  is,  holy  ones.  There  is 
that  frame  of  holiness  that  invests  them,  and  is  put  upon 
them,  which  carries  a  lustre,  a  glorv  in  it,  as  :fou  have 
heard,  and  this  must  still  shine  brighter  and  brighter,  in 
those  that  are  truly  righteous,  unto  the  perfect  day.  And  as 
the  V  gradually  approach  nearer  and  nearer  the  land  of  light, 
and  thereby  are  made  more  and  more  meet  to  partake  at 
length  of  '*  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,'^Col.  i.  13. 
But, 

Seventhly,  Another  divine  character  of  those  thatarebom 
of  God,  wherein  they  resemble  him,  is  Truth.  He  is  the 
God  of  truth,  who  is  their  Parent  and  Begetter ;  and  they 
are  accordingly  the  children  of  truth.  Understand  me  here 
to  mean  truth  m  the  moral  sense:  I  speak  not  now  of  the 
truth  of  propositions,  or  of  the  truth  of  things  in  their 
nature,  lo^cal  or  metaphysical  truth ;  but  that  which  is 
in  the  spirit  and  proper  sense  moral,  and  that  lies  in  two 
thiuffs;  1.  In  speaking  as  we  think,  and,  3.  In  doing  as  we 
roeak:  these  two  make  up  the  notion  of  moral  truth. 
Herein  God  is  himself  a  great  exemplar  and  pattern  to  us ; 
and  his  image  is  most  eminently  con^icuous  m  all  that  are 
bom  of  him  in  this  also.  He  glories  to  be  called  the  God 
of  truth.  Moses  in  that  dving  song  of  his,  Deut.  xxxil. 
3, 4.  when  he  tells  us  he  will  now  publish  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  he  therefore  exhorts  all  to  ascribe  greatness  unto  God. 
"  Because  I  will  publish  the  name  of  the  liOrd :  ascribe  ye 
greamess  unto  our  God.  He  is  the  rock,  his  work  is  perfect : 
for  all  his  ways  are  jud^ent :  a  God  of  truth,  and  without 
iniauity,  just  and  right  is  he."  It  is  the  same. thing  that  is 
spoken  of  him  so  often  in  Scripture  under  the  name  of 
iaithAdness :  the  divine  faithfulness,  that  takes  in  part  of 
the  meaning,  though  not  all  of  what  is  carried  in  the 
notion  of  truth ;  for  faithfulness  doth  particularly  refer  to 
the  promises  he  hath  made,  or  the  covenants  that  he  halh 
promulgated  and  entered  into.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  the 
same  thmg  with  sincerity ;  that  is  another  comprehensive 
expression,  that  takes  in  the  full  of  what  is  signified  by  the 
name  of  truth.  They  that  are  bom  of  God  are  trae,  the 
children  of  troth,  sincere,  upright,  without  deceit  or  guile ; 
when  they  speak,  speaking  the  troth  firom  the  heart ;  when 
the^  act,  actinfr  according  to  what  they  have  spoken,  es- 
pecially wherein  they  have  obliged  themselves  by  promise. 
And  tnat  is  the  proper  notion  of  fidelity,  one  great 
branch  of  this  troth.  That  is  a  glorious  attribute  of  God, 
wherein  he  is  pleased  frequentlv  to  represent  his  excellency 
to  the  children  of  men ;  his  faithfulness  that  reacheth  to  the 
clouds.  Look  as  high  as  heaven,  look  all  the  way  between 
this  earth  and  up  to  the  heavens,  and  yoo  have  continual 


instances  thronriiout  of  the  fjadthfulnessof  God;  all  thingi 
being  conserved  through  this  vast  and  spsicious  uniyene 
according  to  the  tenor  of  his  word,  and  those  ordinances 
that  he  hath  settled  in  this  j^eat  creation  of  his.  And  so 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  substantial,  consubstantiii 
image  of  God,  and  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  this  is  ku 
great  character  too,  the  Amen,  the  faithfU  and  troe  witness. 
It  is  a  peculiar  name  that  belongs  to  the  Son  of  God, 
"  he  that  is  faithful  and  trae."  Often  he  is  spoken  ofby  those 
distinguishing  titles ;  and  weU  they  belong  to  him,  as  he 
was  the  origmkl,  substantial  image  of  God.  The  image  of 
God  ih  the  regenerate,  those  that  are  bom  of  him,  it  a 
trae,  is  much  inferior  in  them,  (as  we  have  heard  abont  the 
generation  of  the  only  bcj^otten-Son,)  to  what  it  is  in  him; 
But  it  IS  not  contrary,  it  is  a  trae  image^  though  it  be  not 
so  perfect  an  image.  It  doth  not  make  a  false  represestatioa 
of  God :  it  represents  him  truljr,  thoagh  not  so  nerfecdj  as 
in  the  first  ana  original  impression  of  it  in  his  only  eternaUr 
batten-Son ;  of  whom  it  is  said.  Isa.  xi.  5.  "  That  faith- 
f^iiness  is  the  girdle  of  his  loins  r  they  are  girt  about  with 
trath.  And  ooserve,  after  the  same  manner,  and  under  the 
same  notion,  is  that  troth  which  is  said  to  be  found  in  the 
children  of  God  in  this  world  spoken  of  too.  **  Take  unto 
you  the  whole  armour  of  God,  having  yoar  loins  girt  abom 
with  troth,"  £ph.  vi.  14.  This  keeps  men  steady,  keeps 
them  in  an  equal  temper,  so  as  they  do  not  vary  firom  them- 
selves. Being  once  made  like  God,  then  they  are  to  be 
continually  in  a  uniformity  and  agreeableness  to  them- 
selves; their  course  equal,  and  the  temper  of  their  spirits 
steady,  trae,  and  not  apt  to  swerve  or  nrevaricateUus  wtj 
or  that,  but  like  his  children.  There&re,  inasmuch  as  lie 
always  counts  it  the  glory  of  his  own  beinr,  his  own  nature, 
that  falsehood  is  incompetent,  incompatible^  yea,  impossi- 
ble to  him,  a  God  ''that  cannot  lie;"  so  if  he  hath  any 
children  in  this  world,  see  how  he  speaks  of  them,  "  Thqr 
are  my  people,  children  that  will  not  lie :  therefore  he  was 
their  Saviour,"  Isa.  Ixiii.  8.  Put  away  lying,  (saith  the  apos- 
tle,) and  let  every  man  speak  trath  with  his  neighbour.  Pot 
away  lying  in  reference  to  narrations,  and  lying  reference 
to  promises.  It  hath  the  same  distinction  that  oaths  are 
wont  to  have,  which  are  usually  different  bv  those  terms, of 
assertory  and  promissory.  If  one  should  oe  guilty  of  per- 
jury, it  may  be  either  of  these  two  ways;  and  if  one  be 
guilty  of  lymg,  it  is  one  of  these  two  ways  too ;  either  bf 
representing  a  thing  otherwise  than  it  is,  or  l^  promisinf 
to  do  that  v^ich  was  never  intended,  and  therefore,  acoora- 
ingly  is  never  done.  But  the  one  way  or  the  other,  there 
is  that  which  is  contrary  to  sincerit]^  and  to  that  troth 
which  is  the  divine  glory,  the  glory  of^  the  Divine  Being, 
and  wherein  he  doth  exalt  himself  so  infinitely,  the  G«l 
*'  that  cannot  lie."  And  if  I  have  a  people  in  this  world,  if 
I  have  a  seed,  a  race,  a  progeny,  though  it  cannot  be  said 
of  them,  they  are  those  that  cannot  lie,  (that  is  the  diriae 
prerogative.)  yet  it  may  be  said  of  them,  they  will  not  he, 
"  children  that  will  not  lie,  so  he  was  their  Savioar." 

It  is  said  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  Sion,  (which 
Sion  represents,  in  a  borrowed,  transferred  sense,  the  charcb 
on  earth  first,  and  then  the  church  in  heaven  in  the  highect 
sense,)  the  inhabitants  of  Sion,  (into  which  none  come  bu( 

S'  the  divine  birth,  they  are  come  into  it  whoever  are  of  it,) 
at  they  are  such  as  speak  the  truth  from  their  hearts. 
And  never  doth  any  man  come  inm  the  forgiving  state,  till 
he  come  into  the  regenerate  state.  Then  it  is  that  Gol 
pardons,  when  he  receives  and  regenerates.  He  ^ns 
nghteoosness  and  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  both  at  once.  Br 
the  one  of  which  he  doth  one  work,  by  the  other  of  thea 
he  doth  the  other.  They  are  never  separated.  Whenttr 
are  forgiven,  it  is  a  blessed  state  they  come  inta  Blessed 
is  the  man  whose  iniquity  is  forgiven,  and  whose  sia  tf 
covercid.  But  then  observe  the  character  of  that  persoi 
that  is  the  subject  of  forgiveness,  he  in  whoscrspirit  there  0 
"  no  guile."  what  1  aforgiven  man,  a  regenerate  man,  oee 
bom  of  God;  and  a  &lse  man,  a  deceitful  man,  agniw- 
Ail,  a  fraudulent  mani  He  that  shall  talk  at  this  rate 
speaketh  inconsistencies ;  he  compounds  impossible  thiag^ 
A  regenerate  man ,  and  one  madenp  of  fialsehood,  deceit,  and 
guile;  this  cannot  be.  He  that  is  bom  of  the  God  of  trow, 
mere  is  the  image  of  him  as  such  upon  such  a  man.  B<e 
is  bom  of  the  Spirit;  and  *' the  fruit  of  the  SpiritisinaU 
goodness,  and  nghtconsness,  and  trath,"  Qph.  v.  9. 
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And  while  I  urge  faithfulneGs  and  truth  as  the  character 
of  the  regenerate,  those  that  are  bom  of  Grod,  give  me 
leave  myself  to  be  so  far  feiithfal  to  you  as  to  declare,  and 
testify  in  the  Iiord,  that  whoever  they  are  Hiat  can  allow 
themselves  in  falsehood,  insincerity,  deceitfulness,  and 
gaileftilness  any  way,  let  their  profession  be  never  so 
splendid,  th^  do  but  belie  themseltw  in  it  They  the 
cnildren  of  uod,  they  bom  of  Qod,  they  who  are  the  sons 
of  the  God  of  faith,  and  yet  children  of  falsehood,  is  a 
thing  that  I  will  not  only  say  is  not.  but  cannot  be.  It  is 
an  imposaibility.  Qod  hath  no  saca  children ;  they  that 
are  bom  of  him,  carry  this  image  of  him  upon  them,  they 
are  children  of  tmth,«sincere  and  upright ;  so  that  if  they 
speak  thev  speak  the  troth  in  their  hearts,  iust  as  they 
apprehend  things  to  ^;  if  they  promise,  they  promise 
what  they  intend  to  perform.  They  are  aS  they  speak : 
if  they  have  spoken  to  their  hurt,  they  will  not  change. 
Their  word  is  a  sacred  thing  with  them,  as  God's  word  is 
with  him. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  there  may  be  much  of  this  seen  in  the 
unregenerate  world:  troth  hath  been  highly  ma^i6ed 
among  many  of  the  more  refined  pagans ;  and  it  may 
have  place  with  many  among  us,  (oh,  that  it  had  more,) 
in  whom  the  divine  nature  hath  no  place.  But  here  is  the 
distinction,  when  men  are  trae  to  one  another  for  God's 
sake  and  ror  eonscience  sake ;  not  for  repuuition's  sake, 
but  for  God's  sake,  and  because  of  fheir  devotedness  to 
him,  and  because  they  must  truly  represent  him  to  the 
world ;  this  is  that  which  is  distinguishing ;  and,  indeed, 
if  men  be  trae  to  one  another,  and  untroe  to  God.  leave 
out  him  as  the  centre  in  whom  they  unite,  ana  upon 
whose  account  and  for  whose  sake  th^  are  true  to  one 
another ;  all  their  truth  to  one  another  is  but  such  a  com- 
bination as  that  of  several  conspirators  against  their  law- 
ful and  rightAil  prince,  who  may  be  troe  to  one  another, 
while  they  are  all  £use  to  him.  But  there  is  no  such 
thins:  as  troth  in  the  right  sense,  and  that  which  will  turn 
to  their  true  advantage  at  last  in  whom  it  is  found,  but 
when  God  is  made  the  centre,  and  they  are  troe  to  God ; 
if  thejr  be  true  to  one  another,  and  not  troe  to  God,  it  is  a 
casualty ;  they  have  a  disposition  in  their  minds  to  be  false 
to  one  another  if  there  be  occasion ;  if  they  be  not  troe  to 
God,  if  they  be  not  steadfast  in  his  covenant,  if  they  be  to- 
wards him  "  as  a  deceitful  bow,"  (as  it  is  said  of  Eph- 
raim,)  they  will  not  be  alwajrs  true  to  one  another. 

And  pray  let  this  be  deeply  considered;  sup|K3sing  that 
troth  have  its  primary  reference  to  God,  I  am  devoted  to 
him,  and  I  must  be  true  and  faithful ;  this  is  then  the  cha- 
racter of  them  that  are  bora  of  him :  they  that  are  with 
the  Lamb  are  chosen  and  fhithful  and  true  *,  and  he  saith, 
"  Be  thou  faithful  unto  the  death,  and  thou  shalt  receive 
a  crown  of  life."  Here  is  their  character,  they  must  be 
faithful  to  him  first,  and  then  by  consequence  to  one  ano- 
ther in  a]l  their  dealings,  transactions,  conversation,  and 
afiairs.  Take  this  for  an  invariable  character  of  an  an- 
regenerate  person,  he  is  one  that  can  be  false,  if  it  will 
consist  with  his  interest ;  if  it  will  serve  his  other  pur- 
poses, he  can  allow  himself  to  be  sa  If  he  be  trae,  it  is 
(as  was  said)  a  contingency.  But  take  this  for  the  cha- 
racter of  a  regenerate  person,  he  is  trae  to  God  first ;  and . 
because  he  is  so,  he  dares  to  be  false  to  no  man.  Ajid  it 
hath  been  a  method  observed  by  some  of  the  wiser  and 
more  refined  pagans,  Qpi  dew  nim  timet,  nri  :vrtU  homi- 
ngs, {Cieero,)  They  are  liable,  one  time  or  another,  to 
prove  false  to  man,  that  do  not  fear  God.  But  if  the, 
matter  do  begin  there,  then  is  trath  a  derivation  from  the 
Divine  nature  upon  such  a  one :  that  as  God  is  the  Gk>d  of 
truth,  from  whom  it  comes,  ana  by  whom  it  is  inwrought 
into  man,  so  the  children  of  God,  who  are  bom  of  him, 
it  may  be  consistently  said  of  them  they  are  children  of 
troth,  they  are  such  as  have  a  reverence  for  troth ;  it  is 
with  them  a  venerable  thing.  I  would  not  speak  other- 
wise than  I  think,  or  do  otherwise  than  I  have  said,  not- 
withstandingthe  lie  might  be  rewarded  with  the  gain  of 
the  world.  Troth  is  with  them  a  sacred  thing.  They 
that  find  no  such  restraint  upon  their  spirits,  have  nothing 
of  the  divine  nature  in  them.  I  cannot  say  or  do  so  or 
so,  say  otherwise  than  I  think,  do  otherwise  than  I  have 
spoken ;  I  find  there  is  a  nature  in  me  that  withholds  me, 
that  prompts  me  quite  otherwise ;  I  can  do  nothing  against 


the  troth,  but  for  the  trath,  (according  to  another  larger 
notion  of  the  troth,)  I  must  not,  I  may  not. 

This  I  reckoned  of  great  necessity  to  be  stood  upon,  fear- 
ing that  too  many  may  very  much  misunderstand  the  no- 
tion of  religion,  while  they  limit  and  confine  it  to  the  first 
table  only,  without  letting  it  have  a  governing  influence 
upon  the  affairs  that  relate  to  the  second.  But  we  are  to 
take  both  in  conjunction.  And  the  error  would  be  the 
same  if  men  should  acain  confine  all  their  regularity  to 
the  rales  of  the  second  table  too,  and  think  very  well  of 
themselves,  because  they  do  not  transgress  those  rales. 
Here  is  the  same  danger,  and  the  same  fatal  error  and 
mistake.  But  if  we  will  deal  safely  and  righteously, 
safely  for  ourselves,  and  righteously  with  God,  then,  I 
sav,  we  must  take  the  connexion  of^both  together;  and 
take  all  the  rales  of  duty  which  belong  to  the  second  table, 
as  they  have  their  foundation  in  the  first,  to  wit,  in  "  the 
love  of  God,  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  mind,  and 
with  all  our  might,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves." 
These  two  make  up  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  this  is 
nothing  else  but  the  work  that  is  abridged  and  epitomized 
in  regeneration,  when  the  law  of  Goo  is  written  in  the 
heart,  and  transcribed  in  the  inner  man,  put  into  "  fleshly 
tables  (as  the  apostle  speaks)  not  by  ink  and  paper,  but  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,"  3  Corinth,  iii.  3.  That  is 
it  which  is  done  by  regeneration ;  when  God  doth  beget 
out  of  an  impure  apostate  world  a  holy  seed,  a  divine  off- 
spring for  himself.  Whereas  their  defection  and  apostacy 
lay  in  the  violation  of  the  whole  entire  law  of  their  crea- 
tion, their  regeneration  lies  in  the  renewing  the  impres- 
sion of  it,  turning  it  into,  a  living  law  within,  not  into  an 
audible  law  or  a  visible  law,  that  they  can  hear  with  ears 
or  read  with  eyes;  but  a  living  law,  which  they  feel  and 
relish  with  their  hearts:  their  hearts  being  contempered 
to  it.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  makes  no  maimed  impres  • 
sion,  it  makes  the  impression  entire  and  full,  so  as  that  ail 
the  several  parts  of^  that  law  are  expressed  together. 
There  are  characters  that  signify  each  several  part,  and 
these  are  but  the  several  lineaments  of  the  new  creature, 
or  the  new  man,  portrayed  in  the  soul  by  the  regenerating 
Spirit  of  God. 

It  greatly  concerns  us  when  we  consider  that  the  Gos- 
pel (under  the  dispensation  whereof  we  live)  is  the  Spirit's 
instrument  in  regeneration ;  and  that  is  part  of  which  we 
now  hear..  It  is  greatly,  i  say,  to  be  considered,  what 
there  is  done  to  this  purpose  by  this  Gospel  upon  our  souls. 
If  we  never  be  regenerated  hv  the  Gospel,  we  are  very 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  uod  should  use  an|r  other 
methods  with  us.  This  is  the  word  of  the  kingdom  into 
which  all  they  that  have  a  real  place  in  it  are  regenerated ; 
they  are  bora  into  it,  in  regno  naU  ntmus.  as  that  moralist 
speaks  upon  another  accoont.  We  are  Dom  members  of 
tnis  kingdom ;  and  by  what  means  hath  he  begotten  us 
again  1  even  hereby,  by  the  word  of  trath.  I  beseech  you 
let  this  be  seriously  and  deeply  considered.  If  there  be 
any  such  thing  as  regeneration^  that  is,  if  there  be  any 
such  thing  as  the  raising  up  a  divine  oaring  to  God  out 
of  this  world,  that  shall  not  perish  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  do,  it  is.  by  this  means  tnat  the  things  is  to  be  done ; 
"  being  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incor- 
raptible,  by  the  word  of  God  wnich  liveth  and  abideth 
for  ever."  "  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man 
as  the  flower  of  the  grass.  The  grass  withereth,  and  the 
flower  thereof  falleth  away,  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  en- 
dureth  forever ;  and  this  is  the  word  which  by  the  Gospel 
is  preached  unto  you,"  1  Pet.  i.  23,  34,  25.  Is  the  Gospel 
preached  to  us  for  this  purpose,  and  is  the  proper  design 
of  it  to  regenerate  at  first,  and  nourish  afterwards  unto 
eteraal  life  1  For  ex  iis  nmtriaimr  ex  quibus  conatammr ;  the 
same  Gk)spel  is  to  both.  Methinks  it  should  bej^et  in  us 
the  most  deeply  serious  and  solicitous  thoughts  imagina- 
ble. What  is  done  upon  us  to  this  blessed  purpose  1  Hath 
any  thing  heretofore  been  done  1  Or  do  I  find  any  thing 
ret  ardomgl  Was  nothing  done  the  last  year  1  May  it  be 
hoped  that  any  thing  shall  be  done  this  3rear  1  Was  no- 
thing doQe  the  last  llord's  day  1  Is  it  not  yet  to  be  hoped 
that  somewhat  may  be  done  to-day  1  Do  I  find  my  spirit 
altered  1  There  are  great  previous  dispositions  in  natural 
productions,  before  there  is  a  complete  product:  What 
di^Kffiition  do  I  find?  What  tendency  towards  such  a 
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birth  1  What  strivings,  what  agonies,  what  pangs  are  in 
my  soul  1  Do  I  reckon  I  am  to  be  born  again,  oom  of  Ood, 
bom  from  heaven,  and  never  feel  it  1  Can  so  mighty  a 
chan^  pass  upon  my  soul  as  amounts  to  another  birth,  to 
a  divme  birth,  and  I  never  be  sensible  of  it  7  If  sach  a 
day  as  this  pass  with  ns,  and  we  feel  no  snch  thoughts  in 
oar  spirits,  and  are  unconcerned,  what  have  we  to  justify 
onr  nncoucernedness  1  Wherewith  shall  we  justify  our 
being  unconcerned  1  We  can  have  nothing  as  a  ground 
on  which  rationally]  to  justify  ns,  unless  we  could  tear  the 
whole  Grospel  constitution,  unless  we  could  ascertain  our- 
selves there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  heaven  or  hell ;  for  if 
there  be,  and  there  will  be  so  vast  differences  in  the  final 
states  of  men,  certainly  those  eternal  differences  must 
have  their  foundation  here :  as  men  are  distinguished  by 
being  regenerate  and  unregenerate,  so  they  will  be  for 
heaven  or  hell.  Sure  if  there  be  such  two  distinct  states 
into  which  men  are  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Supreme  and 
Universal  Judge,  who  caimot  but  do  wisely,  and  righte- 
ously, and  holily,  it  cannot  be  that  men  should  be  disposed 
of  into  those  states  promiscuously,  whether  they  are  his 
children  or  not  his  cnildren,  as  if  he  would  make  no  dif- 
ference between  those  that  are  bom  of  him,  and  those  that 
are  not  born  of  him,  but  have  lived  and  died  in  perpetual 
rebellion  against  him,  full  of  enmity  and  perpetual  malig- 
nity towards  him,  whereby  thcv  testify  themselves  never 
to  have  begotten  of  him,  and  that  they  are  not  like  him ; 
as  the  following  words  after  the  text,  "  Every  one  that 
loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  them  also  that  are  begotten 
of  him."  If  he  begat  us,  we  shall  be  sure  to  love  him. 
They  that  have  all  their  days  chosen  distance  from  him, 
is  it  a  supposable  thing  Qod  should  have  begotten  any^  ac- 
cording to  his  own  nature,  and  they  should  not  love  him  1 
Not  iove«to  converse  with  him,  lovo  not  to  be  in  his  pre- 
sence, to  open  their  hearts  to  him,  to  unbosom  and  pour 
out  their  souls  before  him.  Hath  Qod  begotten  any  such 
unnatural  children  that  can  live  without  him  all  the  day, 
never  come  near  him,  never  look  towards  him,  never 
think  of  him,  that  know  not  what  belbngs  to  prayer  to 
him  1  What  can  men  have  to  preserve  peace  and  quiet  in 
their  souls,  but  the  apprehension— that  sure  there  are  no 
such  things  as  heaven  and  hell,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  % 

But  who  would  run  the  danger  of  it  t  If  men  do  but 
apprehend  the  possibility,  if  they  have  allowed  themselves 
to  attend  to  that  light  that  makes  so  clear  and  bright  a 
discovery  of  another  world,  and  of  those  distinct  states  in 
it ;  if,  I  say,  they  have  not  allowed  themselves  to  attenil  to 
the  light,  so  as  thereby  to  be  ascertained  in  their  own 
hearts,  there  is  as  surely  a  heaven  and  a  hell  as  there  is 
an  earth,  (and  we  have  as  much  reasbn  to  be  ascertained 
of  the  on^  by  believing  what  is  plainly  testified,  and  what 
the  reason  oc  the  thing  doth  evince  to  us  to  be  tme,  as  we 
have  to  be  certain  of  the  other  from  our  eye-sight,)  then 
all  is  vain  that  we  say  to  them.  , 

But  if  men  would  but  believe  all  this,  then  there  can 
be  no  more  reasonable  thing  in  all  the  world,  than  to  be 
full  of  inquiring  thoa|:ht8  concemine  our  state,  till  we 
arrive  to  some  proportionable  certainty  conceming  iL  till 
we  can  say.  Blessed  be  Gk)d,  now  I  find  some  of  tnose 
characters  upon  me,  that  speak  me  one  or  his  children, 
that  spirituaTity,  that  life,  tnat  power,  that  knowledge  of 
him  and  divine  things,  that  wisdom,  that  holiness,  that 
truth,  that  will  justi^  me  in  enumerating  myself  to  the 
children  of  God,  his  family,  counting  myself  among  them, 
and  believing  that  he  wiU  count  me  among  them  too. 
But  if  we  find  no  such  characters  as  these,  and  yet  say 
we  are  children  of  God,  we  pretend  to  him,  we  profess 
him,  that  very  profession  itself  is  a  lie ;  as  is  said  con- 
ceming those  false  pretenders,  Rev.  iii  9.  that  said,  "  they 
were  Jews,  (that  is.  Christians,)  and  were  not,  but  of  the 
synagogue  of  Satan,  they  do  lie.''  It  is  a  very  fearful 
thing  when  even  a  man's  profession  is  a  lie.  I  call  my- 
self a  Christian,  but  it  is  a  lie ;  one  that  bdieveth  Jesus 
to  be  the  Christ,  but  it  is  a  lie ;  for  whosoever  believeth 
this^  is  bom  of  God ;  but  of  thi^  I  find  nothing  in  my- 
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SERMON  XLVI.* 
1  John  T.  1. 
Whotoever  IMeHtk  that  Jeiusu  the  CknA^UkmntfMi 

But  now  I  might  add  in  the, next  place, 

Eighthly,  It  is  acreature  endowed  with  a  most  generons 
liberty,  that  disdains,  that  eannot  be  patient  of  serritode; 
the  sons  of  God  must  be  free  bora.  This  is  evident,  and 
hath  been  elsewhere  spoken  to  and  opened.    But  then, 

Ninthly,  It  is  a  creature  of  a  very  peculiar  bcnigniiy 
and  goooness.  Who  would  expect  it  to  be  otherwise  1 
When  you  hear  of  a  God-like  creature  bora  into  thii 
world,  what  would  vou  look  to  find  it,  but  a  creatare  made 
up  of  goodness  1  Tne  Spirit  is  the  immediate  regenerator, 
the  ^eat  a^nt  in  this  work.  '*  l*hat  which  is  tom  of  the 
Spirit  is  spirit,'*  John  iii.  6.  And  we  are  told,  Ephcs.  ▼.  9. 
"That  the  fruit  of  the  Snirit  is  in  all  goodness."  It  ties 
in  a  universal  goodness ;  nere  is  the  produet,  this  is  tint 
God-like  thing  that  is  now  produced.  When  one  is  said 
to  be  bora  of  God,  he  is  a  creature  made  up  of  jjoodnesB*, 
it  is  the  production  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Divme  Spirit; 
*'  and  the  fhiit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodness."  And  it  is 
added,  "  righteousness  and  tmth  too,"  which  we  hare 
spoken  of  before.  Every  one  that  doth  righteoomess  is 
tK>m  of  God,  and  the  children  of  God  are  children  that 
will  not  lie,  but  abhor  falsehood.  But  they  are  also  an 
ofispring  of  great  benignity,  of  most  extensive  and  diflv* 
sive  goodness. 

I  apprehend  it  may  be  worth  the  while  to  intiat  npoo 
this,  because  that  there  is  not  another  thing  wherein  the 
divme  nature  and  likeness  are  more  expressed  sad  held 
forth  in  the  work  of  regeneration  than  in  this  thing ;  in  no 
other  respect  rather  or  more  than  this  is  Qod  said  to  be  the 
Father  of  such,  or  they  to  be  bora  of  God.  And,oh!that 
we  may,  I  for  my  part  speak,  and  you  hear,  as  those  thai 
apprehend  the  weight  and  importance  of  what  l<  nov  to 
be  spoken :  we  are  in  all  these  things  distifignishing  the 
divme  seed  and  ofispring  from  the  children  of  the  vorst 
of  fathers ;  and  there  is  no  middle  stole  between  these 
two :  we  must  either  be  bora  fWmi  above  or  bora  turn  be 
neath;  no  middle  state,  speaking  of  morals:  when  we 
speak  of  naturals  we  know  there  can  be  but  one  author  of 
nature ;  but  as  to  morals,  two  great  parents  and  fathen 
divide  the  world,  and  one  of  them  yon  must  call  so.  Thej 
that  are  not  born  of  God,  his  own  word  concludes  coneera- 
ing  them,  <*  You  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  loais 
of  your  father  ye  will  do,*'  John  viii.  44  But  now  see 
wherein  a  divine  production  appears  and  shows  itself  to 
be  such :  here  is  somewhat  begotten,  bom  of  God,  that  ap* 
pears  like  God  in  this,  as  a  thing  made  up  of  goodness. 
And  here  I  shall  more  distinctly  consider, 

i.  What  objects  this  goodness  hath  reference  to  in  tbem 
And, 

ii.  Wherein,  or  in  what  exertions,  it  shows  itaelf  to- 
wards such  objects. 

i.  What  objects  it  refers  to.  You  must  still  eoasider 
that  an  imitauon  of  the  divine  goodness :  that  supposed  all 
along  as  that  wherein  this  creature  is  a  God-like  creatare. 
It  is  a  God-like  creature  as  it  is  a  most  beneficent  creatnre; 
and  it  being  the  goodness  of  beneficence,  or  beneficent 
goodness,  that  we  are  to  speak  to  under  this  head,  we  shall 
have  somewhat  further  under  another  order  of  besds,  to 
consider  what  may  admit  of  the  same  name,  but  will  be 
of  somewhat  a  difierent  kind.  But  our  present  discoorse 
it  is  to  be  confined  unto  a  beneficent  goodness,  snd  beins 
so,  we  are  not  now  at  this  time  to  consider  God  ss  one  of 
the  objects  that  this  goodness  hath  reference  to.  "My 
goodness  extendeth  not  to  thee,"  saith  the  Psalmist,  (speak- 
m^  of  such  goodness,}  Psalm  xvi.  9.  but,  as  was  said,  it 
bemg  an  imitation  of  the  Divine  goodness,  it  must  re^ 
such  objects  as  Divine  goodness,  which  is  beneikeni,  doth 
re^)ec]t,  and  they  are  of  two  sorts ;  there  is  a  more  general 
and  there  is  a  more  special  object  ti  the  Divine  goodness, 
as  hath  been  largely  shown  upon  another  occasion.  Godv 
goodness  hath, 
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(i.)  A  general  ol^'ect  "The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and 
his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works ',  so  diifasive,  so 
flowing  is  his  goodness,  the  whole  earth  is  ftill  of  it.  The 
whole  earth— a  more  snrnrising  instance  of  the  eztensire- 
ness  of  it  coald  not  have  Deen  given.  The  whole  earth-^ 
this  stage  of  wickedness,  where  constant  rebellions  against 
the  Majesty  of  Eleaven  nave  been  in  continued  succession 
£x)m  afe  to  age,  and  from  ^neration  to  generation  acted. 
The  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  goodness ;  a  thing  that  should 
not  only  convince,  but  amaze  that  it  should  be  so, 

WhVy  such  is  the  goodness  of  this  creature  that  is  bom 
of  Qod  proportionallv  extensive—"  As  you  have  opportu- 
nity, do  good  unto  all  men.''  GkU.  vi.  10.  a  goodness  that 
must  flow  every  where,  as  far  as  one  can,  that  must  diffhse 
and  spread  itself  to  our  very  uttermost.  As  you  ^ave  op- 
portunity—supposing there  be  an  ability  and  power,  then 
there  needs  nothing  more  thad  opportunity.  If  there  be 
opportunity,  let  this  goodness  exert  itself;  this  shall  show 
yon  a  GKxf-like  sort  of  creatures,  bom  of  Gbd,  bearing  his 
image ;  he  doth  good  to  all— '^  as  you  have  opportuni^  do 
yon  do  good  to  tm." 

When  he  had  it  in  design  to  raise  up  to  himself  a  seed, 
a  new  creation  in  the  world,  it  must  be  understood  it 
^ould  be  such^as  it  was  fit  for  him  to  own  as  the  peculiar 
parent  of  this  o&pring.  What)  shall  I  nuse  up  a  new 
seed  to  be  but  like  other  meni  Is  this  like  to  Godi 
when  he  was  to  do  a  new  thing  in  the  world,  to  raise  up  a 
new  sort  of  neople,  that  they  should  be  but  just  like  the 
old  1  Think  what  men  are  naturally,  and  as  they  grow  up 
from  the  old  stock ;  every  one  minds  his  own  things,  every 
(me  is  for  himself,  cares  not  What  becomes  of  others,  what 
becomes  of  this  world.  But  this  creature,  bom  of  God,  is 
of  a  large  comprehensible  spirit,  it  measures  with  the  uni- 
verse, not  narrow,  not  clung,  not  contracted ;  it  bounds 
(comparatively)  private  interest,  my  good  is  the  good  of 
the  creation.  It  is  spoken  as  a  most  peculiar  character  of 
this  seed,  that  when  all  else  do  naturally  mind  their  own 
things,  as  the  apostle  speaks  concerning  Timothy,  he  doth 
as  naturally  mmd  the  things  of  another,  of  his  nei&;hbour, 
as  if  he  had  no  private  interest  of  his  own  at  all.  God 
will  have  it  known  that  in  this  second  creation  of  his,  this 
new  attempt,  when  he  was  to  raise  up  a  people,  a  seed  out 
of  a  common  universal  rain,  I  will  do  such  a  thing  in  the 
world  as  shall  make  the  world  look  about  them,  and  won- 
der to  behold  what  new  sort  of  people  are  sprung  up  amone 
them.  That  whereas  they  have  ever  himself  for  nis  end, 
himself  for  his  measure,  every  one  beinj?  for  himself;  here 
is  a  people  that  are  off  from  self,  a  seli-denjring  people,  a 
self-abandoning  people,  made  up  of  goodness,  and  making 
that  goodness  to  flow  as  far  as  ever  it  can ;  for  it  is  a  divine 
goodne^,  and  they  make  this  goodness  disperse  like  God's, 
tiiey  make  it  to  flow  to  the  uttermost  they  can. 

U  must  be  so,  when  you  consider  that  this  being  bora  of 
God,  and  that  every  such  divine  birth,  doth  spring  out  of 
believing  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ:  whoso  b^lieveth,  is  b'qm 
of  God,  and  is  a  Christian  indeed,  and  honours  the  Chris- 
tian name.  What,  shall  the  world  be  Christianized  and 
made  nothing  the  better  1— made  Christians,  and  not  made 
good  1  How  unlike  God  were  this !— how  mean  and  low 
a  design  woixld  that  be  I  If  they  be  Christians,  they  must 
be  good  men,  and  so  appear  bom  of  God :  when  they  are 
changed,  when  they  become  Christians,  they  become  imi- 
tators of  his  goodness:  otherwise,  how  despicable  is  the 
performance  of  the  Son  of  Qod  in  this  world,  when  he  is 
to  raise  up  other  sons  that  shall  be  jast  as  the  rest  of  men 
arel    But  then, 

(ii.)  This  goodness  it.  hath  a  special  object  too,  even  as 
the  Divine  goodness  which  it  imitates  hath—"  My  good- 
ness extends  not  to  thee"— but  to  whom  theni  eminently, 
principally,  to  the  saints  that  are  in  the  earth,  those  excel- 
lent ones  "  in  whom  is  all  my  deliffht,"  Psalm  xvi.  3. 
God  takes  pleasure  in  his  people ;  he  loveth  the  righteous ; 
he  hath  a  peculiar  love,  good  will,  and  kindness  towards 
those  that  ne  doth  regenerate,  that  are  bom  of  Mm.  And 
so  they  that  are  bom  of  him  have  a  peculiar  kindness  and 
good  will  tmto  one  anotheT,as  the  text  speaks—"  Whosoever 
UKveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  also  them  that  are  be^tten  of 
him."  It  cannot  but  be  so,  as  there  is  opportunity  to  do 
it,  good  must  be  done  to  all^  but  "especially  to  those  who 
are  of  the  household  of  faith,"  GaL  vi.  10.    They  that  bear 


the  same  image,  that  have  the  satile  nature,  that  spring 
from  the  same  father^  imd  are  of  the  same  seed,  this  goo£ 
ness  must  have  a  more  peculiar  reference  and  tendency  to 
such ;  and  it  will  argue  our  not  being  of  his  seed,  not 
being  children  of  this  Father^  If  all  be  alike  to  him,  if  his 
kindness  be  not  distinct,  if  he  be  as  well  pleased  with  the 
conversation  of  the  one  sort  as  of  the  other.    But  then, 

ii.  Besides  the  consideration  of  the  objects  of  this  good- 
ness, ve  must  consider  wherein  it  shows  itself,  and  in 
what  exertions  it  appears  towards  its  object— why, 

(i.)  It  appears  in  sttndry  negatives;  and  they  are  not  to 
be  overlooked,  for  there  are  great  appearances  of  this  good- 
ness in  them,  as  you  will  have  cause  to  jud^e :  As, 

[i.]  In  not  beii^  apt  to  harm  others.  This  is  goodness, 
when  there  is  not  an  aptness  to  harm  another,  w  hat,  is 
it  to  be  thought  that  this  creature,  bom  of  God,  is  a  mi&> 
chievous  creature,  as  it  were,  bom  to  do  mischief  1  how  is 
that  possible  1  As  our  Lord  was  holy,  harmless,  separate 
from  sinners,  so  are  they  to  be,— "Be  ye  harmless,  the 
sons  of  Gk>d,  without  rebuke,"  Phil.  ii.  15.  Mark  the  con* 
nexion,  "  the  sons  of  God"— and  harmfhl  1  mischievous  1 — 
that  cannot  be :  hath  he  begot  such  a  sort  of  creatures  into 
the  world  to  do  mischief  In  iti  no ;  such  are  not  of  this 
seed. 

[ii.]  Much  less  are  they  apt  to  take  pleasure  in  another's 
harm :  so  it  is  with  many  other  men — ^it  is  a  pleasant  sight 
to  them  to  behold  the  mischiefs  and  misdeeds  of  others; 
but  it  cannot  be  so  with  them  that  are  of  this  seed.    Aeain, 

riii.]  This  eood  appears  in  an  inaptness  to  do  evil  for 
evil.  They  ao  not  think  themselves  warranted^  Because 
such  a  one  hath  done  evil  to  me,  therefore  I  will  do  evil 
to  him;  "not  rendering  evil  for  evil,"  no,  by  no  means, 
this  cannot  agree  to  this  seed,  this  God-like  sort  of  crea- 
tures.   Again, 

[iv.]  They  are  very  inapt  to  be  provoked :  this  sort  of 
creature  is  not  apt  to  provocations,  as  is  the  character 
1  Cor.  xiii.  5^— "not  easily  provoked,"  which  is  a  great 
'    ' "  so  must  they 


imitation  of  God,  who  is  "slow  to  ang 

be,  and  so  they  habitually  are,  "swm  to  hear,  slow  to 

speak,  and  slow  to  wrath." 

[v.]  Much  less  can  tfaev  sufl^er  anger  and  wrath  upon 
provocation  to  arise  to  a  fixed  hatred ;  thev  are  quite  an* 
other  sort  of  men  from  the  men  of  the  world,  of  whom  this 
is  the  character,  "  hateful,  and  hatinc:  one  another,"  Titus 
iii.  3.  This  cannot  belong  to  this  God-like  sort  of  creature, 
to  have  a  fixed  hate  for  any  one,  whosoever  they  be ;  no, 
not  the  worst  enemy  in  all  the  world ;  the  contrary  is  ex- 
pressly commanded,  and  is  a  law  In  their  very  natures, 
even  in  reference  to  the  very  worst  enemy.    And, 

[vi.]  Thev  are  not  habitually  vindictive:  not  only  do 
they  not  in  fact  render  evil  for  evil ;  not  only  do  they  ab- 
stain from  this,  or  not  do  this;  but  much  more  are  tbey 
alien  fVom  an  habitual  vindictiveness :  to  be  in  the  habit 
of  their  minds  revengeful,  oh,  this  cannot  be  in  this  God- 
like seed !  And, 

[vii.]  Much  less  is  it  possible  for  them  to  be  implacable: 
this  is  again  the  worst  sort  of  mankind,  which  is  described 
by  this  coaracter,  implacable ;  that  cannot  be  reconciled ; 
if  once  there  be  a  gradge  it  is  everlasting,  a  fixed  thing. 
Oh,  this  cannot  betong  to  this  God-like  seed,  to  be  of  an 
irreconcileable  spirit,  it  hath  the  sum  of  hell  in  it,  the  devil 
as  the  parent  or  it  appears  in  this  countenance,  nothing 
more  plain ;  the  very  show  of  that  countenance  discovers 
who  is  the  father,  an  implacable  spirit,  malicious,  vindic- 
tive, and  then  implacable.  With  this  are  conjunct  other 
things  that  we  might  mention :  as  envy  at  the  good  of  an- 
other 1  it  is  the  notion  of  envy  to  grieve  at  another's  good; 
as  it  is  an  argument  of  a  most  diabolical  spirit  to  rejoice 
at  another's  hurt,  to  take  complacency  in  the  harm  of  an- 
other; so  to  ^ieve  at  the  good  one  hath  in  himself,  or  doth 
possess  and  enjoy,  such  a  one  is  better  than  I,  and  that 
griev^  me— or  such  a  one  doth  more  good,  or  possesseth 
more  good  than  I,  and  this  I  am  grieved  at ;  this  cannot 
consist  with  the  divine  goodness  that  appears  in  this  God- 
begotten  creature.    But  then. 

(ii.)  This  goodness  shows  itself  in  positives  too,  and  that 
more  eminently, 

[i.]  In  actual  doing  good  as  there  is  opportunity,  and 
towards  both  sorts  of  ol^ects.  "  To  all  as  there  is  oppor* 
tuBity,  but  especially  to  the  household  of  fiiith,"  Gal.  vi. 
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10.  So  doth  this  goodness  imitate  the  Divine  goodness,  he 
is  good  and  doth  good.  Never  talk  of  being  good  if  you 
do  no  good  when  there  is  opportunity.    And  again, 

[ii.]  In  an  habitual  propension  therennto,  so  as  to  do 
^ood  with  complacency  and  delight;  so  this  goodness  im- 
itates the  Divine  goodness;  he  ezerciseth  lovmg-kindness 
in  the  earth,  because  he  delights  therein ;  so  doik  the  good 
man  do  ^^  even  with  delight,  tasting  and  relishing  his 
own  act  in  what  he  doth.  Oh.  how  sweet  is  it  to  do  good ! 
he  tastes  the  relish  of  it  more  than  the  receiver  of  it  doth, 
incomparably  more;  accord ioff  to  that  motto  of  our  Lord, 
**  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  A  more 
blessed  thing,  a  thing  that  carries  more  sweet  and  savour 
in  it.  A  man  finds  a  blessedness  in  it ;  he  tastes  the  fruits 
of  his  own  doing  as  a  grateful  relish.  Gkxl  enables  me  to 
do  good,  to  imitate  his  goodness,  and  this  is  refreshing  to 
my  soul,  this  is  fruit  which,  by  divine  vouchsafcment,  xam 
enabled  to  eat  and  feed  upon ;  such  a  one  feeds  upon  his 
own  act,  in  what  he  doth  m  this  kind,  owing  all  to  grace, 
as  that  is  called  grace  that  was  bestowed  on  the  church  of 
the  Macedonians  and  those  Corinthian  Christians  to  whom 
the  apostle  did  write ;  he  propounds  it  to  them  that  they 
might  abound,  or  would  labour  to  excel  in  the  same  grace 
too.  Oh,  what  a  pleasant  savour  hath  mce  and  goodness ! 
Oh,  the  sweet  reushes  of  it  I  It  would  make  one  wonder 
indeed  to  take  notice  of  some  expressions  of  pagans  about 
the  pleasure  of  doing  good;  in  what  transports  do  they 
sometimes  speak  of  the  delights  of  friendship  upon  this 
account,  placing  all  the  sweetness  of  it  in  the  obliging  an- 
other, so  as  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  the  person 
obliged  to  have  so  pleasant  relishes  as  he  that  doth  oblige. 
But  this  must  be  most  peculiarly  so  in  divine  j^oodness ; 
when  regeneration  makes  a  fcood  man,produceth  a  divine 
creature,  his  delight  is  in  doing  gpoa  as  God's  own  is. 
And  hereupon, 

[iii.]  He  doth  good  for  goodness  sake;  it  is  its  own  re- 
ward. It  is  not  fer  vain  glory,  not  for  applause,  not  that 
he  may  draw  on  a  good  turn  afterwards ;  it  is  not  to  gra- 
tify such  and  such,  as  hoping  they  may  have  opportunity 
afterwards  to  gratii^  him ;  but  it  is  domg  ffood  because  it 
is  good,  for  goodness  itselrs  sake.  This  is  simple  good- 
ness, pure  jgoodness,  incorrupt  goodness,  unbribed  good- 
ness.   Anoj 

[iv.]  It  appears  in  easiness  to  forgive.  If  any  do  evil  to 
me,  it  is  not  a  task,  it  is  not  a  difficulty,  it  is  not  a  penalty 
to  forgive,  but  as  an  act  of  nature  when  it  comes  from  a 
|[ood  man,  from  one  bom  of  God;  for  he  hath  the  nature 
m  him  that  prompts  him  thereunto,  a  divine  nature  impart- 
ed to  him,  so  that  it  is  far  easier  to  forgive  than  to  revenge; 
revenge  indeed  must  needs  have  upon  a  rational  accoimt 
more  difficulty  with  such  a  one,  because  that  re()uires  con- 
trivance, and  waiting  for  an  opportunity,  and,  it  may  be, 
settine  many  instruments  od  work  to  effect  it.  But  good- 
ness flows  immediately  into  this  act,  it  is  done  of  myself; 
but  I  must  employ  many  others  in  revenge,  and  that  may 
be  contriving  longj  but  a  man  never  needs  any  contn- 
vance  to  forgive,  it  is  a  thing  done  out  of  hand,  the  product 
of  a  man's  soul:  this  is  the  goodness  of  the  children  of 
God,  those  that  are  born  of  God  with  a  nature  like  his 
own.  The  regenerate  soul^h,  what  enmities  does  he  for- 

five,  and  what  enemies  I  How  continued,  how  inveterate, 
ow  often  exerted  with  many  through  the  course  of  their 
lives,  even  almoet  to  the  last  end  of  them,  so  as  to  leave 
scarce  time  of  repentance  and  returning  I  This  readiness 
to  forgive,  it  is  sure  a  great  participation  of  the  Divine 
nature,  a  direct  imitation  of  God.  And  then  again, 

[v.]  An  aptness  to  return  into  amity ;  for  that  is  a  great 
deal  more.  There  are  some  that  can  forgive  others,  but 
will  never  be  friends  with  them  any  more ;  an  everlasting 
pique  remaining,  and  they  cannot  but  discover  a  shyness,  a 
great  shyness,  shun  them,  balk  them,  decline  them,  and 
are  apt  still  to  think  hardly  and  speak  hardly  of  them  upon 
all  occasions.  But  the  cuvine  nature  in  the  regenerate 
makes  a  person  apt  to  the  renewal  of  friendship :  they  can 
easily  fall  in  afain,  who  are  regenerate ;  if  there  have  been 
breaches,  if  there  have  been  strifes,  if  there  have  been 
fallings  out,  they  can  presently  fall  in,  because  they  have 
been  so  tauf;ht  by  nature,  by  that  nature  which  is  impart- 
ed to  them  m  bemg  born  of'^God. 
These  are  great  things,  and  they  are  plain  things ;  it  is 


impossible  if  there  be  snch  a  seed  bom  of  God  but  it  must 
inutate  the  Divine  goodness,  and  if  it  imitate  thateood- 
ness  it  must  appear  in  such  instances  as  these—"  Who  is 
he  that  will  harm  you.  if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is 
good  V  So  we  very  faintly  and  defectivelv  render  those 
emphatical  words,  "  will  harm  you,"  as  if  there  were  a  de- 
nial of  the  design  or  intention  or  inclination ;  bat  it  is  only 
a  sim  of  the  tense—"  who  is  he  that  will  harm  you  1"  who 
shall  eventually  harm  you  1  do  that  which  shall  procure 
you  real  harm  'i  They  shall  never  (if  it  be  understood 
aright)— who  is  that  7  [you]— not  a  lump  of  flesh,  but  a 
mind,  a  spirit,  a  soul ;  a  being  it  is  trae,  a  body  which  mav 
be  hurt ;  and  yet—- Oat  not  be  hurt:  "  who  is  he  that  shall 
harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers  V*  What  is  meant  by  follow- 
ers 1  There  is  a  following  by  prosecution,  as  an  end ;  and 
there  is  a  following  by  imitatton,  as  a  pattern.  The  word 
tells  us  which  is  meant  there ;  if  you  be  imitators,  it  shall 
be  in  the  power  of  none  eventuafty  to  do  you  any  harm. 
Imitators  of  what  1  we  read  of  that  which  is  good ;  it  is 
(of  the  good)  that  which  is  ffood  carries  a  man's  mind  pre- 
sently to  apprehend  that  it  is  some  created  goodness  that 
is  there  spoken  of,  that  we  are  to  follow ;  but  the  follow- 
ing being  imitation,  it  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  imitate 
any  created  good,  be  it  never  so  great,  never  so  high,  of 
never  so  excellent  a  kind.  I  must  not  imitate  that  good, 
but  be  it,  have  it,  possess  it.  But  the  expression  is  of  the 
good,  and  so  there  is  none  good  but  God,  "none  good  but 
one,  that  is  God."  I  will  take  care  for  my  own  divine  seed 
and  ofispring^  that  I  have  in  this  world ;  1  will  save  them 
Ax>m  harm,  as  far  as  is  needful,  so  as  to  bring  them 
safe  to  the  everlasting  kingdom  that  I  design  them  to. 
And  whyl  and  upon  what  account  T—Beca.use  they  are 
mine ;  my  image  is  upon  them ;  they  are  imitators  of  the 
good,  they  resemble  the  good,  they  may  call  the  good,  Fa- 
mer. 

ObiectUm.  But  all  this  while  it  may  be  said.  What  soit 
of  thing  are  you  describing  1  a  thing  fled  from  our  world? 
Why,  sir,  you  dobutdescnbe  an  idea,  a  chimerical  thing; 
where  In  there  such  goodness  1  or,  where  is  there  snch  a 
good  sort  of  creatures  to  be  found?  Sure  we  must  go  as 
high  as  the  regions  of  bliss  to  see  such  a  sort  of  good 
people. 

Answer.  Tes,  it  was  this  apprehension  that  made  me  the 
more  intent  to  enlarge  upon  tnis  head,  and  spend  this  dis- 
course upon  U.  This  is  looked  upon  as  if  it  were  a  thing 
exiled  from  the  world,  fled  from  the  earth.  But  oh  1  what 
a  dismal  mistake  and  delusion  is  it  if  men  will  entertain 
such  an  imagination,  that  such  goodness  is  to  be  found  no 
where  but  in  heaven  1  No,  heaven  must  be  let  down  into 
our  world,  or  else  i(  will  never  have  any  inhabitants  out  of 
it,  it  prepares  its  own  inhabitants  first;  they  that  are  bom 
again  are  bom  from  above,  from  heaven.  There  must  be 
a  heavenly  descent,  a  descent  of  the  Divine  Spirit  from 
above  entering  the  souls  of  men,  forming  them,  moulding 
them,  renewing  them  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  writing 
the  divine  law  there;  which  in  reference  to  the  second 
table  of  it  is  all  summed  up  in  this.  Love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself.  Harm  another  1  Why,  I  can  no  more  do  it  than 
I  can  harm  myself  Take  pleasure  in  another's  harml  I 
can  no  more  dio  it  than  I  can  take  pleasure  in  my  own.  Be 
spiteful  towards  another  ?  Am  I  ever  spiteful  towards  my- 
self? Full  of  malice  towards  others?  Am  I  e?er  malicious 
towards  myself?  or  vindictive  or  implacable?  Regenera- 
tion is  the  writing  of  the  law  of  God  m  the  heart,  impress- 
ing the  Divine  image  there ;  love  to  God  will  come  into 
another  order  of  heads.  But  this  love,  wherein  we  imitate 
his,  is  love  to  others.  Love  to  men,  if  it  have  place  in  no 
inhabitants  of  this  earth,  there  is  no  more.going  from  eaith 
to  heaven.  Heaven  must  make  inhabitants  for  itself  in  our 
world,  who  are  to  be  so  prepared  and  formed  as  to  be  made 
meet  for  an  inheritance  with  the  saints  in  light  In  this  sad 
degenerate  age  wherein  ire  live,  indeed,  such  goodness  is 
apprehended  too  great  a  rarity  to  be  thought  a  reality ;  it 
is  too  rare  a  thing  to  be  taken  for  a  real  thing.  A  very 
sad  case  1  as  indeed  conversions  are  very  unfreqnent,  and 
it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  consider  how  long  the  Gospel  may 
be  difihsed  (which  should  evangelize  the  world,  and  trans- 
form men  into  the  Divine  likeness)  before  it  proves  the 
savour  of  life !  How  generally  it  is  a  deadly  savour  is 
dismal  to  think !   And  proportionably  instances  <tf  a  rege- 
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]imtiDgw«ku«firea&dii|ifreq^^  ABdtheie^e- 
TMiBg[  principle  (where  it  is  Vis  low  andlangoishing,  is  not 
conspicuous,  doth  not  shine  rorth.  The  eontrariM  to  it  do 
show  forth  themselires  in  so  obyioos  and  frequent  appear- 
ances, that  these  etidences  and  fruits  of  the  divine  good- 
ness cannot  be  seen,  as  it  is  a  veiy  rare  thing  for  persons 
to  came  as  returning  prodigals,  renewed,  converted,  chang- 
ed, and  transformed,  and  to  j^ur  out  their  tears  and  lamen- 
tations and  self-bemoanings  mto  a  Bedeemer's  bosom,  and 
by  him  lo  their  heaveniv  Father,  so  it  is  proportionablv 
rare  for  Christians  to  mace  such  discoveries  of  a  good  spi- 
rit towards  one  another,  to  pour  out  complaints  and  tears 
and  self-bemoanings  into  one  another's  bosoms;  as  if  there 
was  no  such  rule  as  that,  confess  ^our  fiuilts  one  to  ano- 
ther, and  pray  one  for  another ;  as  if  that  text  were  thought 
to  have  come  into  the  Bible  as.  a  casualty,  and  stood 
there  ibr  nothing.  How  rare  are  instances  of  any  such 
fruit  and  exemplmcation  of  the  divine  goodness,  as  to  hear 
it  said  by  anv^  Oh!  friend,  Christian  brother,  I  have  of- 
fended yon,  I  am  grieved  for  it;  U  grieves  me  that  1  have 
grieved  you !  Where  is  this  to  be  found  1  These  things 
are  just  such  rarities  as  the  return  ci  wandering  sinners 
into  the  bosom  of  GM  through  Christ.  A  sad  token  of  a 
departing  Divine  Spirit !  in  a  great  measure  sadly  depart- 
ing, almost  gcHie.  Relif^on  would  otherwise  be  another 
thmff  {  the  rules  and  precepts  of  it  would  turn  into  ex- 
aiMiie  more  frequently. 

But  this  is  one  thing,  and  so  great  a  thing,  that  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  passed  over.  Thiej  that  are  bom  of  God, 
bear  his  image  even  in  this  thin^f,  oeneficent  goodness,  a 
goodness  of  temper,  a  benignity  l^hich  speaks  them  the 
children  of  this  Father,  so  as  that  their  temper  cannot 
ehanse  by  the  greatest  malignitv  that  they  hav«  ezperi- 
enceo,  and  are  many  times  the  suli^ts  of  from  others.  It 
rnnds  itself  upon  them,  "  love  your  enemies,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  3rou,  prav  for  them  that  despitefnlly  use 
you  and  persecute  you^''  bless  them  while  they  curse  you, 
express  the  greatness  of  your  kindness,  love,  and  concern 
for  them,  when  they  are  designing  to  ruin  and  undo  you. 
And  for  what?  that  ye  may  be  the  children  ci  your 
heavenly  Fftther,  that  you  may  vppu  so,  that  it  may  be 
seen  that  he  hath  a  divine  offipring  ia  this  world.  Matt.  v. 
44, 45.  He  doth  good  to  enemies,  otherwise  what  might 
become  of  voni  Might  it  have  beet  said  of  any  of  you. 
Oh,  if  he  aid  not  know  how  to  spare  an  enemv,  nay  to 
oblige  an  enemy,  and  conquer  an  enemv  bf  kindness  and 
goodness,  what  would  become  of  any  of  us  all. 
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Now.  if  alker  all  that  hath  been  said  upon  this  account, 
I  would  give  jou  an  epitome,  or  a  deseription  of  one  born 


iliar  character,  I  could  ^not  more  fitly 
give  it  t£en  out  of  that  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  If  it  should  be  inquired  what 
sort  of  thing  is  this  divine  birth,  whereof  we  heard  so 
much  which  is  to  be  sought  out  in  this  world  1  Since  we 
hear  of  sach  productions  among  men,  what  sort  of  thing  is 
it  1  or  what  sort  of  person  ia  he  whom  it  will  denominate  to 
be  bom  of  God  %  a  divine  and  heaveUrbom  creature  1  If 
any  should  imagine  with  themselves  a  divine  creature 
among  men,  what  must  he  be'?  b  he  one  that  doth  ex- 
cel in  eloquence  more  than  human,  even  seraphical,  ange- 
Ucal  itselfl  Is  he  one  that  can  ^peak  with  the  tongue  of 
mcpi  and  angelsl  Is  this  he  1  or  is  it  a  man  of  profound 
spallation,  that  can  search  and  penetrate  into  all  myste- 
nes  1  Is  it  one  that  abounds  in  knowledge,  so  as  to  com- 
prehend (as  Ihr  as  it  is  possible  to  humanity)  all  knowledge? 
te  it  he  that  hath  so  extraordinary  a  faith  that  he  can  work 
you  miracles  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  remove  a  thou- 
sand mountains  with  a  breath  1  Is  it  one  that  is  a  greater 
•  Praoohed  Jane  ITtli,  tlH. 


miracle  hifflsdf  in  this  world  in  rcapeet  of  the  extraordinary 
good  works  which  he  can  induce  himself  to  dol  and  the 
greater  mirade.  for  that  he  can  da  them  without  any  prin- 
ciple, bestow  all  that  he  hath,  all  his  goods,  to  feed  the 
poor  1  Is  it  one  that  bums  ia  so  hot  a  seal  for  this  or  that 
private  opinion,  this  conceit  or  fancy  of  his  own,  that  it 
hath  even  set  his  whole  soul  on  fire,  and  when  that  is  done 
can  be  content  to  sacrifice  his  bodv  too^  and  throw  that  into 
fiames  in  defence  of  his  opinion  1  Is  it  such  a  one  as  this, 
Or  is  that  such  a  thing,  a  thing  bom  of  God  1  No ;  it  is 
such  a  thing  as  without  which  all  these  are  mere  nothiuffS, 
ikrlU  make  a  man  no  better  than  sounding  brass  or  a  tiiDc- 
ling  cymbal,  will  tum  to  no  account  to  him  in  all  the  world, 
profit  him  fust  nothing,  as  the  apostle  there  speaks.* 

Well,  what  then  is  it  1  It  is  a  habit  of  soul  made  up  of 
Goodness.  It  is  when  a  propension  to  do  good  is  (as  it 
were)  all  a  man's  soul»  It  is  such  a  sort  of  thing  as 
whereof  divine  love  (which  eannot  but  be  from  above,  from 
God  himself  who  is  love)  is  the  internal  constituent  form ; 
which  ther^ore  runs  out  mto  all  suitable  exercises,  appear- 
ances, and  demonstrations  of  itself  upon  all  occasions ;  it 
is  such  a  sort  of  thing  as  sufiTereth  long,  and  is  kind;  the 
wonder  lies  in  the  connexion,  suiTers  long  and  is  kind ;  that 
being  long  (as  all  good  men  must  expect  to  be  more  or  less 
in  such  an  evil  world  as  this  is)  in  a  sutfering  state  is  not 
soured  thereby,  not  imbittered,  not  tumed  into  acrimony; 
suffers  long,  and  is  still  kind,  frdl  of  benignity,  patient  of 
anv  evil  done  him,  but  inclined  to  do  none  to  any  other. 

It  is*  such  a  thing  that  envieth  not  another  man's  excel- 
lency>  nor  doth  boast  his  own ;  envieth  not,  vaunteth  not 
itself,  nor  is  pufiTed  up:  it  is  such  a  thing  that  doth  not 
behave  itscdf  unseemly,  keeps  on  a  steady  course,  agreeable 
uniform  course,  self-agretame,  and  therefore  cannot  allow 
itself  in  that  which  shall  be  imseemly,  unbecoming,  unto 
a  disceming  iudicious  ejre  t  it  is  such  a  thing  as  will  suf- 
fer a  man  to  have  no  pnvate  interest  of  his  own  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  common  mterest  of  the  universal  Lord  or  all, 
or  that  shall  be  in  a  real  or  actual  competition  with  the 
rightfrd  good  of  anv  other ;  seeketh  not  its  own  things,  is 
not  easily  provoked,  not  apt  to  take  offence,  not  hnmoar* 
somely  captious,  so  as  that  none  knows  how  to  converse 
with  it  or  take  hold  of  it :  it  is  such  a  thin^r  ^  thinketh  no 
evil,  neither  thinketh  evil  of  others,  nor  thinks  evil  ag|ainst 
others ;  neither  apt  without  cause  to  take  up  an  ill  opinion 
of  another^  nor  lay  desif^ns  to  do  him  hurt :  it  is  such  a 
thing  as  rejoiceth  not  in  miquity,  cannot  do  so,  looks  upon 
the  evil  of  other  men  with  regret,  wishes  it  not  to  be,  and 
never  indulgeth  any  evil  inclination  of  its  own  unto  pri- 
vate advantage,  so  as  toJhave  the  occasion  of  glorying,  this 
or  that  I  got  Dy  an  unlawfU  act,  or  by  pursuing  or  pro- 
secuting an  unjust  desi^  and  in  an  undue  course,  but 
such  a  thinj^  as  rejoiceth  m  the  trath,  in  walking  upnghl- 
ly,  in  a  plam  and  imexceptiooable  way.  It  is  finally,  such 
a  thing  as  "beareth  all  thmgs,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth 
all  thin^,  endureth  all  thin^."  This  needs  no  parar 
phrase ;  m  sum,  it  is  such  a  thmg  as  carries  eternity  m  its 
own  nature :  to  wit,  when  many  extraordinary  gifts,  glitr 
tering  excellencies,  that  were  designed  but  to  be  temporary 
and  to  serve  some  present  purpose,  shall  £Etil  and  vanish 
and  fade  away ;  the  p&  of  UfogaeSf  of  speculative  know- 
ledge, miraciuous  faith,  zeal  for  opinions,  and  the  like ; 
when  thev  shall  all  fail,  this  shall  never  fail,  but  go  into 
eternity,  nath  its  fflory  perfected  there,  as  oeine  the  great- 
est of  the  three  things  that  are  here  concomitant,  faith, 
hope,  charity ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity. 

I  tnus  insist  that  amonf  Christians  such  a  thing  as  this 
may  not  be  lightly  thought  of,  as  if  it  were  an  indifferent 
and  dispensable  matter,  about  which  we  did  not  much 
need  to  concern  ourselves :  which  is  indeed  the  reproach 
of  the  Christian  name,  ana  that  than  which  nothing  doth 
more  to  obsdmctand  hinder  the  diffusion  and  progress  <^ 
Christianity  in  the  world. 

It  must  recommend  itself  by  its  own  goodness,  and  by 
telling  men  to  their  own  sense,  that  it  is  a  thing  that  betters 
the  world,  and  which  (so  far  as  it  doth  obtain  and  take 
place)  brines  men  discemibly  and  tends  to  bring  them  into 
a  good  and  happy  state,  would  make  this  earth  a  very 
heaven  might  it  out  generally  take  place  in  it.  And  the 
consideration  of  Qther  scriptures  makes  me  think  this 
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OQ^ht  to  be  ui6  more  pressBd  md  insisted  tipoii.  I  shftll 
tarn  70a  to  a  few  (bnt  the^  are  most  weighty  ones)  to  our 
present  pnipose ;  and  I  desire  yon  therefore  to  weigh  them 
accordingly. 

If  yon  look  to  Qal.  ▼.  you  will  find  the  contraries  to  this 
divine  principle  strangely  matched  and  sorted;  to  wit, 
hatred,  rariance.  emulation^  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  envy- 
ings,  in  the  90tn  and  31st  verses ;  yon  find  them  sorted 
with  idolatry,  witchcraft,  adultery,  fornication,  heresies, 
murders,  dronkenness,  retellings,  and  sach  like.  These 
do  keep  company ;  it  seems  they  are  not  unfit  company, 
for  one  another,  or  to  be  sorted  and  put  toother. 

Let  me  carry  you  to  another  epistle  of  this  same  apostle. 
Eph.  iv.  90,  31,  33.  when  he  had  given  that  great  and 
tender  charge, "  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Qod,  where- 
by ye  are  sealed  to  the  day  of  redemption ;"  he  immediately 
subjoins,  "Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and 
clamour,  and  evil  speaking,  be  put  away  from  you,  with  all 
lying."  What  is  the  import  of  all  this,  but  that  these  things 
do  most  directly  tend  to  grieve  that  Spirit  by  which  we 
must  be  sealed  ^if  ever  we  be  sealed  up)  to  the  dsj  of  re- 
demption ;  we  ^neve  him  whom  we  expect  to  comfort  us : 
that  IS  his  peculiar  title  and  style,  the  Spiri  t  of  Orace.  The 
pseudo-christians,  or  apostates  from  Christianity,  (that  the 
apostle  speaks  of  with  so  much  severity  in  divers  places  of 
that  epi^e  to  the  Hebrews,)  they  are  such  "  as  cruciQr  to 
themselves  afresh  the  Son  of  God,  and  put  him  to  open 
shame,  and  do  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace.*'  I'he  most 
wicked  and  mischievous  thing  m  all  the  world,  to  spite  the 
Spirit  of  grace,  the  Spirit  of  all  kindness  and  love,  and 
goodness  and  benignity.  Wherever  this  work  is  done,  the 
regenerating  work,  wherever  any  are  truly  said  to  be  bom 
of  God,  the  Spirit  is  the  immediate  agent,  they  are  bom  of 
the  Spirit;  being  bom  of  water  signifies  nothing  without 
this.  What  do  you  tell  me  of  mere  figurative  Christianity, 
mere  symbolical  Christianity,  the  sign  without  the  thing  1 
except,  besides  the  being  bom  of  water,  there  be  the  being 
born  of  the  Spirit  too,  (signified  by  that  water,)  you  can 
never  enter  into  the  kinraom  of  God,  can  never  so  much 
as  see  it :  whatsoever  tenois  to  spite  this  Spirit  which  rege- 
nerates, doth  certainly  very  ill  agree  with  the  regenerating 
principle,  with  the  work  of  regeneration  itself:  nothing 
can  be  more  unsuitable  to  our  being  bom  of  Goo,  than  to 
cherish  and  indulge  that  in  himself  which  spites^  and  yex* 
eth.  and  grieves  that  Spirit  which  is  the  immediate  agent 
in  bis  regeneration. 

If  I  should  carry,  you  yet  a  little  ftinher  to  Imother  of 
that  apostle's  epistle's.  Col.  iii.  "  Having  put  on  the  new 
man,  which  in  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him 
that  created  him ;"  then  put  on  "  as  the  elect  of  God  (holy 
and  beloved)  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of 
mind,  meekness,  long-suflering,  and  forgiving  one  another, 
if  any  man  have  a  quarrel  agamst  any :  even  as  Christ  for- 
gave you,  so  also  do  ye.  But  above  all  theSe  thincs  put  on 
eharity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfecmess.  And  let  tne  peace 
of  God  rale  in  your  hearts,  unto  which  also  ye  are  called 
in  one  body ;  and  be  thankftil."  It  is  a  rebellion  against  the 
divine  call  by  which  we  are  called  in  one  bodjr  to  indulge 
ourselves  in  the  contraries  to  the  before-enjoined  things, 
bowels  of  mercy,  kindness,  forgiveness,  and  the  like. 

And  you  may  see  how  agreeably  the  holy  men  of  God 
speak  about  these  thinss  one  to  another.  Let  me  but  lead 
you  to  what  we  findfirom  another  apostle,  James  iii.  13. 
^nfVho  is  a  wise  man  and  endued  with  knowledge  among 
you  1  let  him  show  out  of  agood  conversation  His  worla 
with  medmess  of  wisdom.  But  if  you  have  bitter  envying 
and  strife  in  your  hearts,  glory  not,  and  lie  not  against  the 
troth.  This  wisdom  descenaeth  not  from  above,  but  is 
earthly,  se&snal,  devilish.  For  where  envying  and  strife 
is,  there  is  confusion  and  every  evil  work.  But  the  wis- 
dom that  is  flrom  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle, 
easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fraits,  without 
paitiality,  and  without  hypocrisy.  And  the  frait  of  right- 
eousness is  sown  in  peace  for  them  that  make  peace." 
Here  are  two  opposite  principles,  that  which  makes  the 
import  of  this  context  the  more  apparently  weighty,  and  of 
the  greatest  importance  imaginable:  the  one  is  said  to  be 
from  above,  ana  the  other  iW>m  beneath;  the  one  is  there- 
fore the  regenerate  principle,  belonging  to  the  new  nature 
unto  this  divine  birth ;  and  the  other  fetcheth  its  parentage 


from  hell,  so  vastly  disagreeing,  so  directly  opposite  are 
these  two,  not  as  heaven  and  eaith,  but  as  heaven  and  hell 
itself.  If  you  have  bitter  envvings  and  strife  in  your  heart, 
glory  not^  this  wisdom  is  not  Irom  above,  (this  same  genius, 
this  spirit,  wisdom  and  folly  being  the  cnaracters  of  good 
men  and  nad  in  the  ordinarv  lanensge  of  Scripture.)  this 
wisdom  that  is  cognate  witn  evu.  Envy  and  strife,  and 
wrath  and  bittemess,  is  of  no  heavenly  descent,  it  descends 
not  from  above,  it  hath  no  kindred,  no  alliance  with  those 
calm,  serene,  pure,  and  peaceftil  r^ons.  No;  quite  con- 
trary, but  it  B  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy 
to  be  entreated ;  so  that  in  contests  there  will  not  be  a  per- 
petual insisting,  inflexibly,  I  am  in  the  right,  and  I  will 
not  yield  a  hair:  and  the  other  as  stiff  as  m.  No,  I  am  in 
the  right,  and  I  will  yield  as  little  as  you.  This  wisdom 
is  not  from  above,  it  is  ttom  beneath :  that  which  is  from 
above  is  easy  to  be  entreated,  can  tell  how  to  yield  when  it 
is  opportune,  and  when  the  ease  manifestly  requires  it 
Ana  so  the  ihiit  of  riehteousness  is  sown  m  peace  (that 
hath  agreeable  soil  wherein  it  will  take)  with  them  that 
love  peace. 

And  to  bnag  you  back  at  last  to  this  same  apostle  from 
whom  we  took  our  text ;  do  but  look  back  to  the  third 
chapter  ofthis  epistle,  how  mighty  a  stress  is  laid  upon  this 
one  thing,  divine  love  amoor  Christians  as  brethren.  "  We 
know  that  we  have  passra  from  death  to  life,  in  that  we 
love  the  brethren j  he  that  loveth  not  his  brotner  abidelh 
in  death."  And  I  have  told  yon  in  the  beginning  of  this 
discourse,  that  it  ought  to  be  remote  fhim  us  to  think  him 
only  a  brother  that  is  of  rar  own  opinion,  or  persuasion,  or 
party.  But  as  all  are  brethren  upon  one  common  account, 
so  go  to  the  more  peciliar  and  special  account,  all  good 
men  are  brethren  upon  !hat  account,  all  that  bear  the  same 
divine  image,  all  that  do  appear  born  from  above.  And  he 
that  so  loveth  not  his  biofher,  abideth  in  death.  A  killing 
word  it  should  be  uiko  the  contrary  principle,  that  is  apt 
to  break  forth  in  continual  vexatious  and  grievous  things 
towards  them  that  are  brethren. 

And  if  you  look  beck  in  the  same  chapter,  to  the  tenth 
verse,  you  see  what  his  theme  is :  he  is  dimnguishing  those 
that  a  reborn  of  God  lYom  the  rest  of  the  world.  *'  Whoso- 
ever is  bom  of  God,"  verse  9.  dothnot  commit  sin ;  doth  not 
industriously  set  hinuelf  to  pursue  or  persist  in  an  evil  and 
forbidden  course ;  doth  not  make  sin,  is  not  a  worker  of 
iniquity,  that  is  not  bis  trade,  (as  many  men'6  callings  are 
denominated  firom  the  things  they  make,)  one  in  whom 
wickedness  is  the  governing  thin^ ,  and  with  whom  it  is  an 
habitual  thing,  it  raos  through  his  life :  bnt  he  that  is  bom 
of  God  is  no  sin-maker,  is  not  a  worker  of  iniquity.  Bm 
how  are  such  distinguished  firom  them  that  are  not  such  1 
Why  in  this  the  children  of  God  (that  are  bom  of  God) 
are  manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil ;  whosoever  doth 
not  righteousness  is  not  of  GKxl,  neither  he  that  loveth  not 
his  brother.  Taking  this  in  as  a  matter  so  intimately  con- 
iunct  with  the  divine  life,  wheresoever  it  is,  love  to  one's 
brother,  the  children  of  God,  and  the  children  of  the  devil, 
are  manifest  in  this ;  to  wit,  that  they  who  are  the  childrea 
of  God,  they  do  work  righteousness;  he  that  doth  not  so 
is  not  of  God,  neither  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother ;  he 
hath  that  principle  in  him  that  speaks  him  to  abide  in  death 
the  divine  life  hath  not  yet  obtained,  hath  not  yet  a  pUce 
in  him. 

ObjeeUcn,  But  it  may  be  said.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
regenerating  Spirit  should  exist  and  have  being  at  all 
where  these  contraries  are  to  be  found  1 

Answer,  In  shon«  itmnst  be  said,  not  where  they  govern, 
not  where  they  oroinarily  prevail,  this  divine  creature  of 
which  I  am  sp^dring,  this  creature  bom  of  God,  take  it  in 
the  whole  complex  of  it,  it  is  so  Christ-like  a  thing,  that 
sometimes  in  Scripture  it  bears  his  very  name,  it  is  called 
Christ, "  Christ  in  yon  the  hope  of  glory,"  Col  i.  27.  And 
if  yon  will  consider  it  in  its  similitude  to  Christ,  and  under 
that  name,  (as  the  Scripture  doth  warrant  us  even  to  place 
the  very  name  upon  tnis  thing,)  then  where  it  is  amidst 
these  prevailing  contraries,  (as  ihey  may  be  for  the  present 
prevailing,  though  they  do  not  habitually  prevail,)  it  may 
DC,  (as  I  may  say,)  Christ  cracified,  Christ  in  torture,  Christ 
nailed  on  the  cross,  and  Christ  put  to  opesk  shame,  where 
such  things  do  appear,  break  forth,  and  come  in  view ; 
nothing  is  more  plain.    So  that  of  all  things  in  the  world 
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that  can  come  nnder  commoii  notice,  this  is  what  Cliristiane 
should  abhor  ftom,  and  studiously  take  care  of,  that  if  they 
-will  name  that  worthy  name,  if  they  will  court  to  be  de- 
nominated by  it,  thev  may  not  reproach  that  name,  and 
throw  dishonour  and  infamy  upon  him  whose  name  they 
bear ;  as  if  Christiani^  were  to  get  nothing  but  ignominy 
by  their  being  called  Christians. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  further  resemblance  of  God  that  is 
to  be  found  in  them  that  are  bom  of  him ;  or  that  we  must 
expect  to  be  impressed  upon  the  Divine  birth;  it  is  a 
ereatnre  (as  it  were}  made  up  of  goodness. 

I  shall  go  on  with  some  other  that  yet  remains  to  be 
spoken  to. 

Tenthly,  This  creature,  bom  of  God,  it  is  evidently 
charaotenzed  by  its  constant  aspirings  to  the  perfection  of 
the  heavenly  state;  and  therein  it  hath  the  image  on  it  of 
his  Divine  Parent,  whom  we  are  tau^t  to  consider  and 
conceive  of  as  having  his  glorious  residence  above,  as  the 
remanifesting  and  displaying  his  glory,  and  most  fully 
communicating  himself;  and  are  taught  when  we  apply 
to  him,  to  apply  to  him  under  that  notion,  as  our  Father 
who  is  in  heaven.  And  this  same  divine  principle  is 
itself  from  above ;  he  that  is  bom  {avuBtp)  from  above,  it 
is  he  only  that  can  see,  can  enter  into  the  longdom  of  Qod ; 
this  divine  principle  prompts  them  to  look  upwards. 

There  is  therefore  a  character  of  heavenlinessupon  this 
creature.  '*  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  (sajs  the  apostle  Peter,)  who  according  to  his 
abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope 
(hope  is  there  objectively  taken,  as  the  next  words  put  m 
opposition  do  show^  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and 
undefiled,  and  that  iadeth  not  awav,  reserved  in  heaven  for 
us."  Thj^  creature,  as  it  is  bom  nrom  heaven,  so  it  is  bom 
to  heaven,  or  for  heaven.  There  is  a  heavenliness  imprest 
upon  it,  thither  it  tends,  thither  it  breathes,  thither  it  aspires, 
flies  npwards  as  the  sparks  do,  it  labours  to  be  gatuered 
up  into  the  region  of  good  souls  and  spirits,  where  all  are 
perfected  together.  They  that  have  receivea  the  fir^t-fruits 
of  the  Spirit  do  groan,  (aspire  within  themselves,)  waiting 
for  the  adoption,  the  redemption  of  the  body,  that  is,  waiting 
for  the  ultimate  perfection  of  the  state  they  are  born  for 
and  designed  unto.  They  that  have  received  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  to  wit,  all  the  regenerate,  as  soon  as 
they  come  to  be  regenerate,  they  have  received  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  then  they  begin  to  aspire,  as  sooii  as 
they  are  bom  they  breathe,  and  as  soon  as  they  breathe 
they  breathe  upwards,  heavenward.  They  that  have  re- 
ceived the  first-fhiits  of  the  Spirit  do  g^oan  inwardly,  or 
within  themselves,  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption 
of  the  body ;  they  aspire  for  this,  and  for  the  state  that 
doth  belons:  to  them  as  sons,  and  the  perfection  of  it. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  adoption  in  the  theological 
sense  of  it  may  be  taken  two  ways,  as  in  the  civil  we  find 
that  among  the  Romans  there  were  two  sorts  of  adoptions, 
or  two  degrees  of  it  rather.  There  was  fitst  the  private 
adoption,  when  any  did  give  but  some  private  intimation 
or  signification  that  he  intended  to  take  such  a  one  for  his 
son,  but  there  was  afterwards  the  public  or  forensic  adop- 
tion, when  the  person  was  adopted  by  such  a  one  in  foro. 
when  it  was  made  a  public  act,  and  accordingly  enrolled 
in  their  public  records.  And  so  is  the  complete  and 
consummate  glory  of  the  resurrection,  of  the  risen  state, 
here  called  the  adoption.  Another  verse  in  that  viii.  Rom. 
— 19.  compared  witn  verse  33.  calls  it  the  manifestation  of 
the  sons  of  God.  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  time 
and  season  for  tne  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God ;  when 
they  shall  be  owned  to  be  his  sons,  when  it  shall  be  openly 
declared  and  known  who  thev  are.  And  this  is  the  state 
that  they  who  have  received  the  first-fraits  of  the  Spirit  do 
aspire  to ;  so  as  to  be  content  with  nothing  beneath,  or  on 
this  side  that;  I  am  born  an  heir  to  glory,  or  the  ultimate 
perfection  of  that  state  to  which  I  am  bom,  and  whereof 
by  divine  designation  I  am  capable,  to  that  I  aspire,  and 
can  take  up  with  nothing  beneath  it,  nothing  short  of  it. 
They  that  continually  grovel  in  the  dust  of  this  earth, 
never  think  a  higher  or  a  nobler  thought,  are  these  bom 
of  God  1  are  these  of  the  Divine  offspring  1  what  an  incon- 
sistency and  absurdity  is  that !  They  that  perpetually  mind 
earthly  things,  have  no  business  in  this  world  but  to  feed, 
and  dress,  and  please  their  flesh,  without  any  thought  or 


concern  for  the  ifumortal  spirit.  Are  they  bom  of  God  1 
No ;  they  that  are  so  born,  so  well  bom,  have  aspirations 
suitable  to  Che  nobility  of  their  birth  and  parentage,  thither 
they  aspire. 

But  as  the  things  hitherto  mentioned  are  imitations  or 
resemblances  of  (iod,  in  respect  of  such  of  his  excellencies 
as  are  wont  to  pass  under  the  name  or  notion  of  communi- 
cable for  the  most  part,  I  shall  name  some  more  that  go 
under  the  notion  more  strictly  of  incommunicable,  where- 
in, though  there  is  not  that  similitude^  yet  there  is  some 
correspondence^  as  with  respect  to  the  mfinitenessof  God, 
I  shalfnve  an  instance  therein.  And  with  respect  to  his 
self-sumciency,  under  that  head  I  shall  only  speak  to  these 
two  things ;  and  though  there  is  not  so  proper  a  similitude 
and  likeness,  yet  there  is  some  correspondence  in  this  Di- 
vine birth,  as  such  things  as  these  belonging  to  the  very 
being  of  God.    As  there  is. 

Eleventhly,  An  unlimited  largeness  of  spirit;  not  infi- 
niteness  in  the  positive  sense^  but  a  negative  sort  of  infi- 
niteness,  of  unboundedness,  m  particular  respects  that  I 
shall  mention  to  you. 

i.  There  is  an  unlimitedness,  so  as  not  to  be  confined  to 
this  present  world.  No,  saith  one  that  is  born  of  Ghxl,  it  is 
too  little  a  thing,  too  scant  a  thing.  One  bom  of  God  hath 
thereupon  a  spirit  too  big  for  all  this  world.  As  that 
worthy  said,  I  eamestlv  protested  I  would  not  be  put  off 
with  sUch  a  portion.  This  earth  is  too  little  a  thing  for 
me,  (saith  one  that  is  bom  of  Gk)d,)  I  cannot  be  confined  to 
it.    Nor, 

ii.  Can  such  a  one  be  confined  to  time :  his  prospect  is 
stUl  lar^r,  he  looks  forward, "  he  seeks  for  honour,  and  glo- 
ry, and  immortality,  and  etemal  life,"  Rem.  ii.  7.    And, 

iii.  He  is  not  confined  in  respect  of  any  degrees  of  truly 
divine  knowledge  and  grace,  he  never  knows  so  much  in 
that  kind  but  be  still  covets  to  know  more ;  and  he  never 
hath  so  much  of  grace  and  the  image  of  God,  bat  he  still 
affects  to  have  more.    And, 

iv.  He  is  unconfined  in  respect  of  service  unto  him 
whose  he  is,  unto  his  Divine  Parent.  It  is  his  interest,  I 
must  serve  while  I  have  anv  being.  And  he  alwavs  thinks 
he  hath  never  done  enougn  if  he  hath  done  much,  for  he 
reckons  himself  still  under  obligation  to  do  more.  So  it  is 
with  one  that  is  bom  of  God.    And  then, 

TwelAhly,  He  resembles  God  in  his  self-sufficiency. 
This  most  mcommunicable  attribute  of  the  Divine  Being, 
to  be  self-sufficient.  One  that  is  born  of  God  hath  a 
subordinate  self-sufficiency,  to  wit.  by  gracious  vouchsafe- 
ment  he  hath  that  in  himself,  witn  which  he  is  content ; 
not  in  exclusion  to  God,  but  to  inferior  things,  to  the  crea- 
ture. The  good  man  is  satisfied  fh>m  himself,  he  is  con- 
stituted a  fountain  to  himself,  Prov.  xiv.  24.  A  fountain 
fed  fh)m  a  higher  fountain.  God  hath  made  him  a  livinr 
spring  within  himself,  so  that  he  needs  not  another;  doth 
not  need  to  depend  upon  this,  or  that  or  the  other  creature ; 
so  as  to  reckon  that  if  he  lose  that  ne  is  undone.  As  that 
wretch  cried  out, "  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods,  (meaning 
his  idols,)'  and  what  have  I  more  7**  Every  unregenerate 
person  hath  some  such  idol  or  other,  which  he  reckons  his 
all.  Ve  have,  taken  awsty  my  gods,  and  what  have  I  more  1 
When  the  world  is  gone,  when  honour  and  grandeur  are 
gone,  when  wealth  and  riches,  this  or  that  pleasant  seat 
gone.  Ye  have  taken  away  mv  gods,  and  what  have  I 
morel  No,  the  regenerate  soul  hath  leamt  that  doctrine, 

ne 1  do  not  need  to  range,  to  forage ;  if  I 

can  enjoy  Gkxl  at  home  in  my  own  som,  I  have  enough. 
Such  a  kind  of  self-^sufficiency  as  that  of  Jacob,  he  had  all : 
when  Esau  compliantly  said  to  him,  "  I  have  enough  :*' 
but  ij  saith  he,  have  all.  So  the  apostle,  Phil.  iv.  18.  "I 
have  all,  and  abound."  Let  your  conversation  be  without 
covetousness,  and  be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  have ; 
for  he  hath  saidj  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee : 
there  is  the  empfiasis.  Thou  shalt  have  ihy  presence,  God 
will  always  render  himself  present,  will  never  leave  them, 
nor  forsake  them.  Therefore  be  content  with  what  yon 
have.  There  is  a  self-sufficiency  belonging  to  a  good  man, 
in  exclusion  to  extemal  good  things,  he  can  live  without 
them. 

But  how  will  your  body  live  without  them  7  Why,  may 
such  a  one  say,  I  can  live  with  that.  I  am  such  a  sort  of 
creature,  as  can  be  in  the  body,  and  be  out  of  the  body ;  it 
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is  not  neeessaiy  for  me  to  lire  in  this  flesh,  my  God  is  my 
all,  and  he  is  pleased  to  join  himself  intimately,  inwardly  to 
me,  and  in  him  I  have  aU.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  1 
And  there  is  nothing  in  earth  that  I  desire  besides  thee. 

Thisse  are  so  many  manifest  imitations  and  resemblances 
of  God  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  divine  creature,  who  is 
bom  of  him ;  and  all  these  things  (as  you  might  take  no- 
tice) do  belong  to  his  regenerate,  heaven-bom  soul,  as  God 
18  his  Parent.  But  (as  I  told  you)  the  relation  is  mutual, 
out  of  this  divine  biith  results  the  relation,  and  relation  is 
mutual  between  God  and  them.  He  is  a  Father  to  them, 
and  they  children  to  him:  paternity  and  filiation  do  enforce 
one  another.  Is  God  a  Father  to  thdm  1  Then  he  must  in 
begetting  them,  and  when  they  are  bom  of  him,  impress 
on  them  such  characters  as  resemble  him.  But  then  are 
they  also  his  children,  then  must  there  be  also  such  thinss 
focmd  in  them  as  do  answer  their  relation  to  God  as  such; 
there  must  be  child-like  dispositions  towards  him  of  whom 
they  are  begotten.  Several  things  will  come  under  that 
head ;  as  the  dependance  of  children,  the  love  of  children 
towards  their  fWher,  they  love  him  that  begat,  there  is 
love  immediately  towards  him  that  be^t  them.  To  pre- 
tend to  be  bom  of  God,  and  not  love  him,  is  of  all  thmgs 
the  most  contradictious,  absurd,  and  self-confuting  pre- 
tence. Then  there  is  the  reverence  of  him  as  their  Fniher ; 
honour  thy  father  and  mother.  If  I  be  a  father,  where  is 
my  honour  1  There  must  be  obedience  to  him  as  their  fa- 
ther, uhildren,  obey  your  ])arents  in  the  Lord ;  and  be 
subject  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  that  you  may  live.  It  is 
mortal  to  you  not  to  be  subject ;  to  rebel  is  to  die;  to  dis- 
obey is  to  declare  yourself  none  of  the  family,  it  is  even 
to  protest  against  the  relation. 

The  mentioning  of  all  these  things,  one  would  think, 
should  occasion  many  throbbing  hearts  among  us.  If  God 
hav«  such  a  work  as  this  to  do  m  this  world,  to  raise  up  a 
divine  ofi&pring  to  himself  among  men ;  and  if  that  Go^l 
which  he  hath  sent  is  to  be  the  regenerating  instrament. 
"  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  by  the  word  of  truth,"  Jam. 
i.  18.  that  we  might  be  a  nobler  sort  of  creatures.   A  more 

glorious  sort  than  the  rest  of  the  miscreant  world  are:  if 
le  case  be  so,  then  while  I  live  under  the  Gospel,  which 
is  appointed  on  purpose  for  begetting  children  to  God,  what 
do  I  nnd  done  upon  my  soul  7  What  impressions  are  there, 
wherein  1  do  diner  from  other  men?  Is  there  no  difference 
between  the  children  of  Qod  and  the  children  of  that  other 
father,  that  worst  of  fathers  1  Is  there  no  difference  be- 
tween neaven  and  hell  1  Some  do  think  we  can  confound  and 
mingle  them.  Oh,  methinks,  it  should  cause  peat  palpita- 
tions of  heart.  What  do  I  find  inwrought  mto  my  soul, 
that  looks  like  a  divine  nature  1  one  bom  of  God,  and 
that  mav  suit  and  answer  the  end  for  which  he  sent  his 
Son  to  DC  a  Jesus,  and  Jesus  to  be  a  Christ  in  this  world, 
by  faith  to  be  acknowle^d  and  owned  as  such  ?  That 
mast  be  a  high  and  noble  design  I  It  challengeth  very 
deep  and  searching  thoughts  of  heart  to  be  employed  about 
It.  What  is  doing  of  it  in  my  soull  When  we  see  how 
little  is  done,  how  little  effect  the  Gbspel  hath,  what  a  mis- 
carrying womb  it  is  for  the  most  part,  it  may  make  many 
a  sad  misgiving  heart  among  us.  what,  hath  God  no  chil- 
dren to  raise  vp  in  our  days,  and  in  this  part  pf  tl\e  FQ^ldl 
Hath  he  done  with  the  converting  of  souls  1  b^^tting  and 
regenerating  them  in  his  own  image,  when  tl^ey  go  from  day 
to  day,  from  week  to  week,  and  from  year  to  year,  with  the 
same  unregenerate  hearts,  just  what  they  were  under  the 
ministration  which  is. appointed  to  minister  life  and  spirit  to 
souls  1  To  remain  still  the  sam^  that  one  was,  what  will  the 
• — 3  of  this  be  1  What,  if  timeJBhould  expire  withus  now  1 
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1  John  V.  L 

WkosoeverMievO^  that  Jems  is  the  CSIru^,  is  bom  of  God. 

I  SHALL  now  retnm  to  what  was  the  last  time  only  in- 
timated ;  to  wit.  That  as  this  being  bom  of  God  doth  not 
only  infer  that  he  is  a  FUher  to  them,  and  that,  therefore, 
•  PiMdMd  Jane  9tth,  IWI. 


he  must  in  this  work  beget  such  things  in  them  as  do  re- 
semble him ;  so  herein  also  they  become  children  to  him, 
and  Uierefore  in  this  work  there  must  be  such  impressioos 
made  in  them,  and  upon  their  spirits^  as  are  soitable  to 
their  relation  as  children ;  child-like  dispositions  towuds 
him  as  their  Father,  must  be  understood  to  be  inwroQght; 
and  they  are  such  as  these. 

First,  A  hi^h  honour  and  revexeACje  for  him.  This  is 
suitable  to  their  state  as  children  bonx  of  God,  that  thej 
have  high  and  honourable  thoufltfs  of  him.  Ifjpareats,  as 
such,  do  claim  this  from  their  children^,  most  of  all  the  su- 
preme Parent  must.  It  is  even,  in  reference  to  inferior 
relatives  in  this  kind  and  under  this  denomination,  a  law 
of  nature.  Honour  thy  father  end  thy  mother.  It  cannot 
be  supposed,  that  they  that  are  bom  of  Qod  shoafd  be  so 
unnatural  cnildren  to  their  Divine  and  h^avenlv  Parent  as 
not  to  have  Mm  in  the  highest  honoar.  "  If  I  oe  a  lalher, 
where  is  mine  honour  V^  saith  he,  Mai.,  i^  6.  It  requires  to 
be  deeply  and  sadly  considered  under  what  noticNi  are  we 
here:  Is  it  not  under  the  notion  of  GK>d*8  children  1  To 
pretend  ourselves  to  be  such,  and  not  tp  have  the  highest 
veneration  and  honour  for  our  Divine  Parent,  is  a  contra- 
diction and  a  mockexy;  it  is  an  interpretalive  disownii^ 
and  disclaiming  the  rehition.  It  is  more  than  saying,  it  is 
a  signifjringpractically,  that  we  are  none  of  his  children,  if 
we  most  highly  honour  him  not  in  our  hearts  and  sam. 
What  must  be  said  in  this  case  by  them  who  go  from  day 
to  day^  and  not  so  much  as  a  thought,  least  of  all  a  great 
thought,  an  luloring  and  honouring  thought,  of  that  God 
whose  children  they  pretend  to  be ! 

Secondly,  Another  child-like  dtsposition  towards  him 
that  must  he  in  them  that  are  bon^  of  him,  is  a  depending 
disposition;  their  hearts  beinff  formed  to  dep^dance. 
There  is  nothing  more  child-like  than  to  depend  npon  a 
parent,  the  wisdom  of  a  parent,  the  care  and  conduct  of  a 
murent;  this  is  child-like.  Do  I  ^  I  am  bom  of  Godt 
Do  I  then  live  a  depending  life  1  Sow  is  the  habit  of  mj 
soul  1  Is  it  formed  to  dependance  if  I  in  every  thing  con- 
trive for  myself  without  reference  to  him  ^  never  thinking  I 
have  a  FaUier  above  that  concerns  himself  in  my  aiZairs  1 
Doth  this  speak  being  bom  of  God,  or  doth  it  not  speak 

auite  contrary  1  Trusting  him  with>  all  our  concerps,  is 
lat  which  such  a  relation  claims,  and  doth  involve  and  in- 
clude in  it,  which  therefore  implies,  that  nothing  can  be 
so.agreeable  and  (as  it  were)  connatural  unto  the  spirit  of 
one  Dorn  of  God^  as  a  praying  disposition;  for  that  is  a 
depending  disposition ;  if  prayer  be  not  a  mere  form,  and 
nothing  else,  a  piece  of  empty  formality,  it  mxuA  carry  de- 
pendance in  it  It  is  no  prayer  wherein  there  is  not  depend- 
ance and  expectation  still  included.  To  them  that  are 
God's  children  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  than  to  lire 
a  prayerful  life,  to  be  much  in  prayer;  this  is  dependance, 
this  speaks  dependance,  in  every  case  presently  to  mn  to 
our  Father.  "  I  will  go  and  spread  all  before  him:  for 
my  love,  they  are  my  memies,  but  Igive  myself  to  prayer, 
sait^  the  Psalmist,''  Psal.  ciz.  4.  So  we  translate  it,  hat 
there  is  no  more  ip  the  Hebrew  text,  but  "  I  prayer,"  as  if 
he  were  all  composed  of  prayer,  made  up  of  prayer;  let 
other  men  take  their  o)^  courses,  (as  if  he  had  said,)  this 
is  mine,  I  am  for  prayer. 

It  is  imder  this  notion  t)iat  pur  (Baviotir  directs  prayer, 
(which  also  in  the  dajrs  of  his  flesh  he  sq  much  practised 
himself,)  "When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and 
shut  the  door,  and  pray  to  thy  Father  that  soeth  in  secret, 
and  he  shall  rewara  thee  openly,"  Matt.  vi.  6.  What,  have 
I  a  Father,  and  shall  I  not  pray  to  him  1  A  Father  in 
heaven,  a  heavenly  Father,  and  not  pray  to  him  1  What  a 
self-contradicting  pretence  is  that  in  them  that  say,  God  i? 
their  Father,  that  they  are  bom  of  him,  but  know  not  what 
belongs  to  prayer,  and  to  that  dependance  upon  him  which 
is  exprest  in  prayer !  And  there  are  two  tlungs,  or  two 
heads  of  things,  m  reference  whereunto  this  dependance  is 
to  have  its  exercise,  to  wit,  in  reference  to  our  present  and 
temporary  concernments,  and  in  reference  to  our  fntore 
and  eternal  concernments. 

i.  In  reference  to  our  present  and  temporary  concern- 
ments here  in  this  world:  The  dependance  of  a  child  wiU 
not  allow  him  to  be  excessively  solicitous ;  so  to  tortore 
himself  with  vexatious  cares,  to  talpe  thought  with  anxietf 
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vhat  he  shall  eat,  and  drink,  aiMl  pot  on;  for  after  all 
these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek:  to  wit,  with  anxiety,  as 
if  the  press  and  weight  lay  wholly  upon  themselyes,  "  but 
joar  heayenly  Father  knoweth  that  yon  haye  need  of  all 
these  things,"  Matt.  yi.  comoared  with  Lake  xii.36.  Why, 
haye  yon  not  a  Father,  and  doth  he  not  know  what  yon 
need  1  Yon  are  to  use  a  prudent  care  in  the  way  of  your 
duty ;  but  you  are  not  (o  use  a  tormenting  care,  a  care 
that  doth  no  good,  but  hurt  only ;  a  care  that  cannot  add 
one  cubit  to  your  stature.  Take  heed  of  such  a  care,  it 
doth  not  consist  with  the  relation  of  children  to  a  hea- 
yenly Father.    And, 

ii.  In  reference  to  our  eternal  concernments.  "  Fear 
not,  little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  eiye 
you  the  kingdom."  Do  not  fear.  Are  you  the  children 
of  such  a  father,  and  will  not  your  father  p^>yide  for  you 
as  his  own  children  1  Yes,  he  will  proyide  for  you  alter 
the  rate  of  a  kingdom ;  he  will  make  you  communicate  in 
the  kingdom,  if  you  depend  upon  his  pleasure.  And  it  is 
a  thing  lie  doth  with  pleasure.  He  pfeaseth  himself  in  it, 
in  that  display  and  manifestation  or  his  gloiy,  and  muni- 
ficent bounty.  I  will  now  declare  0|>enly  to  the  world  that 
I  own  these  for  my  children;  then  is  "the  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  God,"  (as  the  expression  is  Rom.  yiii.  19.) 
When  all  the  sons  of  God  are  to  haye  an  open,  complete, 
formal,  magnificent  adoption  declared  before  ansels  and 
men.  This  is  that  whicn  the  depending  spirit  ofnis  chil- 
dren prompts  them  to  expect.  And  they  exercise  depen- 
dance  this  way.  and  exert  it  upon  this  account  in  reference 
to  their  eternal  concernments.  I  find  there  are  no  ^at 
things  to  be  had  here  in  this  world,  by  which  God  distin- 
guishelh  his  children  fh>m  other  nien ;  he  doth  not  distin- 
guish them  by  what  they  are  to  possess  and  enjoy  of  exter- 
nal good  things  here ;  and  they  are  taught  to  lay  no  great 
stress  upon  any  such  tbines;  but  they  are  taught  to  depend 
upon  a  kingdom  for  ample  proyision  hereafter,  wherein 
he  will  deal  with  them  like  a  God.  And  it  is  thei^  Far 
tiler's  pleasure  to  giye  them  this  kingdom,  and  upon  this 
they  are  to  depeno.  It  will  go  well  enough  with  me  here- 
after, and  therefore  I  am  little  solicitous  what  occurs  to 
or  befalls  me  in  my  present  transient  state.    Again, 

Thirdly,  Another  child-like  disposition  that  must  be 
found  in  them  that  are  bom  of  God,  is  loye.  Loye  to  him 
as  their  Father.  He  is  an  unnatural  monster,  and  not  a 
child,  that  doth  not  loye  his  father  and  parent:  and  you 
see  how  express  the  words  of  this  yery  yerse  are  to  this 
purpose,  "  Whosoeyer  belieyeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is 
Dom  of  God.  And  eyery  one  that  loyeth  him  that  begat, 
loyeth  them  also  that  are  begotten  of  him."  You  see  how 
tiiis  is  coiuiected  with  what  goes  immediately  before,  taking 
it  for  granted,  that  he  that  "  is  bom  of  God,  loyeth  him 
that  b^at  him."  It  is  not  affirmed,  but  supposed ;  it  is  not 
directly  affirmed,  as  if  it  needed  an  affirmation.  This 
being  obyious  to  eyery  one's  yiew  and  thoughts,  that  for 
all  them  that  are  bom  of  God,  they  must  loye  him  that 
bmt  them,  a  thing  that  follows  of  course.  Are  you  bom 
oiQodI    Then  you  do  loye  him  that  begat  you. 

And  whereas  we  are  told^  (as  you  haye  had  sometimes 
occasion  giyen  to  take  notice,  cnap.  iii.  of  this  epistle,) 
"by  this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  deyil."  The  children  of  God  cannot  be  ma- 
nifest in  distinction  from  tiiem  that  are  of  another  parent- 
age, in  any  thinr  more  than  this,  their  "  loyin^  him  that 
b^;at."  Loying  nim  of  whom  ihej  are  bom,  as  it  is  a  try- 
ing, so  it  is,  and  oueht  to  be,  a  satisfying  character  in  them 
in  whom  it  is  found.  If  they  are  to  judge  of  their  estate, 
Am  I  one  bom  of  God,  yea  or  no  1  1'hey  may  comfort- 
ably conclude  well  concerning  this,  I  find  a  diyfne  loye 
springing  in  my  soul  towards  him,  my  loye  working  God- 
ward,  worldng  upward,  shows  me  my  descent,  of  whom  I 
am,  who  it  is  that  begat  me.  Oh,  the  wretched  case,  of 
those  souls  that  cannot  eyince  their  relation  to  God  as 
their  Father,  as  being  bom  of  him,  by  such  a  character  as 
this.  Do  I  say  God  is  my  Father  1  Alas,  I  loye  him  not, 
I  haye  no  loye  for  him.  If  it  be  said,  as  Christ  tells  the 
Jews.  **  I  know  you,  thait  ye  haye  not  the  loye  of  God  in 
joil"  how  must  that  sink  the  soul  and  spirit  of  that  man, 
in  him  that  pretends  to  that  relation  to  God  as  a  father, 
•when  his  own  heart  testifies  that  he  loyes  him  not  I. 

Love  to  the  most  obyious  exertions  of  that  lore,  wherein 


it  discoyers  and  manifests  itself  Many  might  be  spoken 
of,  and  haye  been  heretofore.  I  shall  only  mention  these 
two  at  present,  delight  in  his  conyerse,  and  concern  for 
his  interest:  these  are  expressions  of  a  child-like  loye  to 
God  as  a  father. 

i.  Delight  in  his  conyerse.  Haye  I  any  loye  for  him  as 
my  father,  when  I  cannot  endure  to  be  conyersant  with 
him  7  when  I  decline  his  presence,  I  keep  up  no  inter- 
course with  him,  I  liye  a  wanderins  life.  Is  this  like  & 
child  of  God,  one  bom  of  Godi  On,  sadly  consider  it, 
and  take  it  to  heart  i  We  hear  this  day  of  such  trials  aa 
these ;  but  we  shall  know  and  see  a  trymg  day  at  last,  that 
must  put  the  eyerlasting  difierencea  between  those  that 
were  bom  of  God,  and  those  that  were  neyer  bom  of  him 
And  eyen  now,  if  we  do  but  state  a  judgment  day  in  our 
own  souls,  and  erect  a  tribunal  there,  what  can  carry  more 
eyidence  and  conyictiyeness  in  it  than  this,  if  we  would 
but  deal  impartially  with  onrselyes.  Upon  this  question, 
do  I  loye  the  Diyine  presence,  yea  or  no  1  is  he  my  father, 
and  do  I  flee  his  presence,  and  care  not  to  be  in  it,  when  I 
haye  no  pretence  of  necessity  %  I  cannot  pretend  a  neces- 
sity to  be  out  of  his  presence,  as  a  child  may  haye  to  be 
out  of  his  earthly  father's  presence.  He  cannot  always  be 
there;  but  the  matter  adnuts  of  no  excuse  or  pretence,— 
it  can  be  resolv^  into  nothing  but  disafiecUon.  I  may 
be  in  the  presence  of  God  more,  but  I  will  not.  You  may 
be  with  him  as  soon  as  you  can  think  a  thought  Here  is 
nothing  to  be  said  in  this  case,  but  an  ayersion  of  heart 
keeps  you  off  from  him.  And  whati  is  I  e  your  father, 
and  will  you  say  you  are  bom  of  him  1  How  can  a  man 
satisfy  his  mind,  his  judgment,  and  conscience,  in  such 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions  as  these.    And, 

ii.  Concern  for  his  interest.  This  is  child-like  loye,  to  be 
deeply  concemed  whether  he  be  feared  or  no.  honoured  or 
no,  obeyed  or  no,  in  those  that  are  indeed  his  children. 
How  doth  such  affection  as  this^  a  filial  affection,  child- 
like loye,  discoyer  itself?  How  is  it  wont  to  do  so  7  "  Hor- 
ror hath  taken  hold  of  me  (saith  the  Psalmist)  because  of 
the  wicked  that  forsake  thy  law.  I  saw  transgressors,  and 
was  grieyed.  Riyers  of  tears  run  down  my  eyes,  because 
of  the  wicked  that  transgress  thy  law."  This  is  a  filial 
sense,  the  sense  of  a  child,  of  one  bom  of  God;  but  to 
feel  no  regret  in  a  man^  spirit,  when  the  contempt  of  our 
Father  discoyers  itself  openly  m  the  face  of  the  sun,  when 
we  are  so  repeatedly  tokl  eyery  day,  which  way  soeyer  we 
loQk  or  listen,  our  Father  hath  little  interest  in  the  world, 
he  is  little  regarded,  men  little  concem  them^lyes  whether 
he  is  pleasdi  or  displeased;  for  men  to  haye  hearts  as 
stones,  uttconcernedLneyer  affected  in  such  cases  as  these, 
is  this  child-like  1  Doth  this  carry  the  signification  with 
it  of  my  being  a  child  of  God,  bom  of  him  1    Again, 

Fouithly.  Another  child-like  disposition  towardb  Gfod  as 
a  fiuher,  which  must  be  in  them  that  are  bom  of  him,  is  a 
subject-spirit,  an  obediential  frame  of  spirit  towards  him. 
"Cbildren,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,"  Eph.  yi.  1. 
A  due  obedience  eyen  to  earthly  parents,  the  fathers  of 
our  fiesh,  not  of  our  souls,  (they  were  neyer  capable  of  pro- 
ducing such  a  thing  in  us  as  an  intelligent  immortal  spirit,) 
yet  this  is  a  right  challenged  unto  them.  And  whati  is  it 
not  a  right  to  our  celestial  Father,  to  obey  him  and  to  be 
subject  to  himi  to  be  willingly  and  of  choice  under  his 
goyemment.  under  his  rule  and  law  1  He  that  is  the  pa^ 
rent  of  our  life  and  being,  he  that  hath  giyen  me  a  being, 
shall  not  he  give  me  a  law  1  He  that  hath  given  me  a 
spirit,  shall  not  he  give  me  a  command  to  be  receiyedfrom 
his  mouth  1  Oh,  when  a  man's  life  is  nothing  el^e  but 
rebellion,  insolent  rebellion,  will  i^ot  such  a  one  be  con- 
founded within  himself,  if  he  be  put  to  answer  the  question. 
Is  God  your  Father  1  Are  you  one  of  his  children^  or  are 
you  noti  "  How  much  more  (saith  the  apostle,  Heb.  xii. 
90  shall  we  not  be  subject  to  the  Father  of  ^irits  and  liye  1" 
You  haye  had  fathers  of  your  flesh,  (saith  he,)  and  they 
chastised  us,  and  ye  gave  them  reverence;  shall  we  not 
much  more  be  subject  to  the  Father  of  spirits  and  liyel 
How  came  1  to  have  a  spirit  in  me,  an  intelligent  immor- 
tal spirit,  such  a  sort  of  oeing  as  can  think,  that  is  by  so 
noble  powers  distinguished  from  a  clod,  a  piece  of  clay  1 
How  came  I  to  hare  such  a  being  1  And  if  there  be  a 
superadded  divine  principle,  so  as  that  God  is  my  father, 
not  only  haying  ftishioaea  my  spirit  in  me,  put  an  im- 
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mortal  uiiderstandixig  spirit  in  me,  bat  by  giving  a  piiAci- 
pie  of  holiness  also  in  snperaddition  thereunto ;  fam  nnder 
a  double  obligation  to  him  to  own  him  as  my  Father;  and 
then  siiall  I  not  be  in  subjection  to  the  Father  of  my  spi- 
rit 1  And  when  life  lies  upon  it,  shall  we  not  be  in  sub- 
jection to  the  Father  of  spirits  and  live  1  What  doth  that 
imply^  but  that  it  is  mortal  to  disobey,  mortal  not  to  be  sub- 
ject T  If  you  will  not  be  subject,  ye  die  for  it;  every  one 
must  be  subject  or  perish.  Subjection  and  perdition,  they 
are  the  disjunctive,  and  between  them  any  one  may  make 
his  choice.  Oh,  what  shall  they  say,  that  have  never  vet 
had  hearts  taught  to  obey,  formed  to  subjection  1  That 
despise  to  be  governed,  that  live!  after  their  p^  will,  that 
contest  for  the  govenung  power  with  him  that  save  them 
breath,  saving  in  practice,  I  will  not  obey,  I  win  live  as  I 
list,  I  will  choose  m]r  own  way  and  course.  This  cannot 
stand  with  this  relation ;  it  cannot  stand  with  being  bom 
of  God ;  it  cannot  stand  with  the  foregoing  character  last 
mentioned,  love  to  him,  filial  love  to  him;  "  For  this  is 
the  love  or  Gtod,  (as  you  see  presently  in  the  context,)  that 
we  keep  his  commandments,  and  his  commandments  are 
not  grievous."  This  is  the  sense  of  a  child,  one  bom  of 
God,  (as  the  next  words  again  do  imporO  "whatsoever  is 
bom  of  GJod,  overcometh  the  world.  Tnerefore  his  com- 
mandments are  not  grievous  to  such  a  oqe;  he  is  "bom 
of  God,"  he  hath  a  divine  nature  in  him,  that  contempers 
him  to  the  law  and  commands  of  God,  so  that  he  counts 
nothine  grievous  that  God  Commandeth.  When  every 
thing  that  he  commands,  and  the  whole  state  of  his  govem- 
ment,  is  looked  upon  as  a  grievance ;  it  is  a  grievance  to  be 
under  the  restraint  of  his  taw,  that  I  may  not  live  as  I  list, 
that  I  mnj  not  indulge  inclinations^  covetous  inclinations, 
wrathful  inclinations,  envious  inclinations,  vindictive  in- 
clinations ;  no,  I  cannot  be  govemed,  I  must  have  my  will. 
Then  you  are  no  child,  then  you  are  not  born  of  God.  He 
is  not  your  father,  if  you  will  not  be  ruled ;  indeed  he  de- 
spisetn  that  obedience  that  proceeds  not  from  love.  "  This 
is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments;^'  to 
obey  him  placidly  and  of  choice,  so  that  this  is  the  sense 
of  the  soul,  I  had  rather  obey  than  not  obey.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege to  be  under  his  government.  If  this  be  not  the  sense 
of  the  9ouL  it  is  the  absurdest  contradiction  imaginable  to 
pretend  to  be  bom  of  Gcod :  it  is  a  pretence  that  overthrows 
and  destrojTS  itself,  to  say  I  am  bom  of  God,  but  I  will  not 
be  rated  by  him. 

Thus  far  you  have  an  account  what  this  being  bom  of 
God  imports;  and  now  yon  have  both  parts  of  the  text  in 
some  measure  opened— what  it  is  to  believe  Jesus  to  be  the 
Christ,  and  what  it  is  to  be  born  of  Gfod*  Now,  that  which 
in  the  next  place  was  proposed  to  be  also  spoken  to  a'c-. 
cordinf  to  the  order  of  discotirse,  is, 

IL  The  connexion  between  these  two.  And  I  shall  upon 
this  head  endeavour  these  two  things, 

1.  To  show  that  there  is  a  connexion,  a  most  firm  con- 
nexion, between  them.    And  then, 

3.  To  show  you  the  grounds  of  it. 

1.  That  there  is  such  a  connexion ;  which  is  but  indeed 
to  evince  the  truth  of  the  assertion  which  the  text  contains, 
"  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  bom  of 
God."  To  evince  to  you  the  connexion  between  these  two, 
is  but  to  evince  the  trath  of  the  thing  asserted,  and  which 
Is  but  the  same  thing  in  sense  with  this,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  unregenerate  believer:  that  with  traebe- 
lievine,  regeneration  is  co-extent.  Nobody  doth  Justly 
bear  tne  name  of  abeliever  of  this,  that  Jesus  is  the  Cfhrist, 
of  a  believer  in  Christ,  but  one  that  is  bora  of  God ;  or 
that  any  other  believing  that  Jesus  is  the  Chnst.  not  ac- 
companied with  regeneration,  goes  for  nothing,  it  I  should 
never  so  peremptorily  avow  it,  that  I  believe  Jesus  to  be 
the  Christy  and  yet  am  not  bora  of  God,  it  avails  me  no- 
thing, it  signifies  nothing  to  me.  I  had  as  good  have  said 
nothing,  as  to  say  I  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  if  I  be 
not  bom  of  God ;  nothing  as  to  any  valuable  purpose  that 
can  serve.  This  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  to  evince 
to  yon,  that  there  is  such  a  connexion  between  these  two, 
and  it  is  to  he  evinced  by  sundry  considerations,  which  I 
«hall  endeavour  to  set  before  you.    As, 

{i.)  Other  scriptures  do  most  expressly  say  the  same 
thmg.  Look  at  John  i.  12, 13.  "  But  as  m&ny  as  received 
him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God» 


even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name ;  wh^ch  were  bon, 
not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  vill 
of  man,  but  of  God."    Again, 

(2.^  The  relation  of  sonship  to  God  is  connected  ^th 
this  faith,  and  therefore  the  participation  of  that  nature  in 
respect  whereof  we  are  said  to  be  bom  of  God,  must  be 
connected  with  this  faith  also ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  adoption  and  regeneration  can  be  separated;  whom 
God  adopteth  he  regenerateth ;  whosoever  believeth,  he 
adopteth.  This  is  the  strength  of  the  argiunent  of  the  con- 
sideration that  I  am  now  offering  to  you.  Do  but  look 
back  a  little  to  the  23d  and  24th  verses  of  the  2d  chs^r 
of  this  epistle,  and  you  find  that  it  is  upon  this  faith  that 
Qod  owns  us  as  his  children,  or  our  having  an  interest  in 
him  as  our  father  doth  depend,  to  wit,  "  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ"  TTpon  our  owning  of  this  trath  (if  it  be  sincerely 
and  tfuly  owned)  this  is  theconseouence,  that  we  now  have 
God  for  our  father ; "  Whosoever  denieth  the  Son,  the  same 
hath  not  the  Father ;  but  he  that  acknowled^eth  the  Son 
(this  is  manifestly  meant  though  not  expressed  m  our  copies, 
and  therefore  you  have  it  subjoined  in  a  different  charactcrl 
hath  the  Father  also."  That  acknowledgetb  the  Son— Howl 
That  he  is  the  Christ.(as  all  the  drift  of  the  aposQe  showeth) 
h^  hath  the  Father,  he  hath  God  for  his  t^ber,  he  hath  no 
father  else ;  but  with  having  an  interest  in  Qod  as  his  father, 
his  being  related  to  God  as  his  child,  is  the  participation  of 
the  divine  nature,  connected ;  as  you  see  in -the  close  of  the 
same  chapter,  "  If  ye  know  that  he  is  righteons,  ye  know 
that  every  one  that  doeth  righteousness  is  bora  of  him." 
Whereupon  it  immediately  followeth,  "Behold  what  man- 
ner  of  love  the  Father  hathbestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should 
be  called  the  sons  of  God."  Sec  the  series  of  discoorse 
here ;  in  the  latter  part  of  that  second  chapter,  "  he  that 
acknowledgeth  the  Son,  hath  the  Father  also ;"  God  is  his 
father ;  he  may  say,  I  have  a  father,  a  heavenlv  Father,  1 
have  Qod  for  my  Father ;  if  he  acknowledge  tne  Son,  b^ 
lieve  him  to  be  the  Christ,  if  he  sincerely  do  so.  But  ob- 
serve, what  the  character  of  such  a  one  must  be,  he  must 
be  able  to  evince  that  he  is  bora  of  God,  br  doing  righi- 
eousness  as  he  is  righteous ;  that  he  hath  a  noly  rectimde 
inwrought  into  his  spirit,  which  is  become  the  fixed  habit 
of  his  soul;  otherwise  it  is  an  absurd  pretence  that  he  is 
bom  of  God,  or  that  he  hath  God  for  his  father.  And  the 
same  thing  is  as  manifest  in  that  mentioned  Johni.  18,  Id- 
he  that  receiveth  him  hath  the  privilege  presently  to  be 
called  the  son  of  God.  But  doth  that  privilege  go  alone  1 
or,  is  sonship  to  Qod  an  empty  relation  1  or,  nam  that  ^^ 
lation  no  foundation  1  Yes,  it  hath  a  foundation—"  which 
were  bora,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor 
of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  If  they  are  believers  in 
his  name,  they  are  sons  Jhey  are  called  sons,  they  are  pre- 
sently in  that  relation.  But  how  in  relation  1  is  it  a  nomi- 
nal relation  only  1  No ;  but  a  real  one ;  founded  upon  be- 
ing bom  of  Gkxf, "  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  or  God."  That  is  a  second 
consideration  to  evince  this  connexion,  to  wit^  that  relation 
goes  with  thi;  faith,  and  therefore  the  participation  of  a 
suitable  nature  must  go  with  this  fiaith  also :  for  adoption 
and  regeneration  cannot  be  separated.    Ana, 

(3.)  Exemption  from  condemnation— that  hath  a  ceitain 
connexion  with  the  sincere  belief  of  this,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ ;  and  therefore  regeneration  must  be  certainly  con- 
nected therewith  too.  They  that  have  this  faith  areejempi 
fVom  condemnation,  "  shoJl  not  come  into  condemnatioo, 
but  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,"  as  our  Sarioor 
speaks,  John  iii.  34.  And  who  are  they  that  are  exempt 
from  condemnation  1  According  to  the  determination  we 
have  so  positively  set  down,  Rom.  viii.  1.  "  There  is  now 
no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus."  Yon 
know  that  there  is  no  being  in  Christ  Jesus,  but  by  belier- 
ing  in  him,  believing  him  to  be  the  Christ  with  such  a  faidi 
as  thereupon  drawing  the  soul  into  union  with  him.  But 
do  you  think  that  any  are  exempt  from  condemnation  be- 
sides the  regenerate,  or  those  that  are  born  of  God  1 

(4.)  Title  to  eternal  life  and  glory  is  connected  withtbtf 
faith;  and  therefore  regeneration  must  be  connected  with 
it  too ;  "  He  that  believeth  in  the  Son  of  God,  hath  ere^ 
lasting  life."  He  that  believeth  with  this  faith  hath  that 
life  in  possession  which  shall  be  everlasting  life,  as  one 
end  of  the  thread  that  mns  into  eternity ;  that  life  that 
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admits  of  no  intennission,  bat  hath  the  beginninffs  of  it 
already^"  he  that  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die."  as  oar 
Savionr  saith,  John  ii  26.  He  hath  that  life  in  him  that 
Khali  neyer  expire.  Bat  can  any  think  they  have  an  actual 
title  to  eternal  life,  to  the  glories  hereafter  t6  be  revealed, 
who  are  not  sons,  who  are  not  bom  of  God  1  It  is  an  in- 
heritance, and  who  shall  inherit  hm.  sons  1  it  is  called  so 
many  and  many  times.  1  Pet.  i.  3.  the  apostle  solemnly 
blesseth  God  for  "  having  begotten  them  ag^  nnto  a 
lively  hope  through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Qhrist  ftrom 
the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible^  and  undefiled, 
and  thai  £auleth  not  away.**  The  t^le  to  this  everlasting 
blessedness  ai^d  glory  and  liie  is  connected  with  this  faith : 
but  it  is  plain  it  is  also  connected  with  sonship  to  God :  and 
therefore  it  is  eqnall]^  connected  with  regeneration,  where- 
in the  sonship  hath  its  foundation,  ibr  none  can  oe  sons 
that  are  not  bom  of  him. 

(5.)  Both  this  faith. and  re^^rAtion  do  owe  themselves 
to  the  same  primary  soveiei^  cause,  the  Divine  Smrit, 
which  shows  them  most  sitnctly  Co  be  connepted.  This 
&ith  is  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  this  new  birth  is  from 
the  Holv  Ghost  also ;  there  is  but  one  cause  of  both,  they 
are  proanced  by  the  agency  of  one  and  the  same  Spirit, 
and  therefore  cannot  but  be  connected.  This  faith,  wnero^ 
ever  it  is,  is  a  God-begotten  thing ;  it  ^  a  thing  tnat  is  of 
divine  descent.  When  the  apostle  Peter  owns  Christ  so 
expressly,  Mail.  xvi.  16, 17.  "  Thou  art  Christ,  tlie  Son  of 
the  living  God,"  (which  is  the>  failh  the*  tei^t  speaks  of,) 
— "  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  iBlessed  ,krt . 
thou,  Simon  Barjona :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revedled. 
this  onto  thee,  bat  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  And 
how  plaiuly  are  we  told,  1  Cor.  xii.  3.  "  No  man  can  say 
that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  Twhi^b  is  the  same  thing  as  td  say, ' 
be  is  the  Christ ;  Lord  oeing  the  known  title  of  the  Medi- 
ator's office,  and  of  the  Messiah  iu  the  New  Testament^ 
and  in  many  places  or  the  Old,)  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  *" 
And  is  not  the  same  Holy  Ghost  the  immediate  author  of 
the  work  of  regeneration  1  "  Elxcept  a  m^  he  hor4  '^ff^^^ 
of  the  Spirit,  "he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  ^f  God." 
The  same  Spirit  that  begets  faitl^,  the  same  Spirit  regene- 
rates the  soul  into  the  Divine  image  and  likeness, by  which 
they  are  bom  of  God.    And, 

(6.)  The  same  Gospel  is  the  means  of  the  one  and  '^e 
other,  of  begetting  this  faith,  and  of  this  same  divine  birmi 
"  Faith  cometh  c^  hearings/and  hearing  by  the  woid  of 
God,"  of  the  Gospel ;  and  it  is  the  same*  Gospel,  as  the- 
means,  that  souls  kre  regenerate  and  bofn  affain.  "  Of  his 
own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth,"  Jame^  i.  i8. 
and  1  Pet.  i.  33.  "  Being  born  again,  not  of  corruptible 
seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  wordof  God,'Uhat  word 
"  that  liveth  and  kbi^eth  for  ever"— when  %11  flesh,  as  the 
grass,  withers ;  '*  and  this  is  th^t  word"  (saith  he)  *'  which 
by  the  Gospel  is  preached  unto  you."  It  is  by  it  you  are 
bom  a^^ain,  so  Ihat  there  is  a  connexion  too  in  the  second- 
ary or  instrumental  cause,  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  in  the  first 
and  most  noble  cause,  the  Spirit  of  God. 

(7.)  There  is  a  connexion  in  one  Und  the  same  effect^  as 
for  instance,  victory  over  the  world.  Every  one  that  )s  v^ 
sincere  believer  is  a  victor  over  this  world  too.  You  may 
see  both  a  little  belnw  thC'text  in  this  same  chapter,  '*  Who- 
soever is  bom  of  God,  overcometh  the  world :  and  this  is 
the  victory  that  overcqmeth  the. world,  even  our  faith." 
Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  wbrld,bul  he  that  believeth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  1  pr,  the  C)urist,  which  is  all 
one.    And  then  there  is, 

(8.)  A  connexion  iu  respect  qr  the  end  of  the  one  and 
the  other.  What  any  are  supposed  to  be  brought  to  by 
this  fruth,  it  can  never  be  brought  about,  or  the  end  at 
wSuch  that  agency  can  never  be  attained,  but  by  interven- 
ing regeneration.  Why  is  God  so  solicitous  to  have  men 
brought  to  this  faith  in  this  world  1  Why  w^e  there  com- 
missions fio  early  given  forth  for  Christianizing  the  world  1 
"  Go,  and  teach  all  nation^"— and  let  this  be  the  sum  of 
what  is  caught—"  Repent  and  believe  the  Gospel."  Why 
is  this  fhith  to  be  8pr.ead  through  the  world  1  It  was  cer- 
tainly for  the  honour  abd  sloryboth  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son ;  but  shall  either  be  gforined  by  having/  in  this  world 
only  an  nnregenerate  race,  profe^mg  faith  in  Ghnst,  but 
being  like  other  men  1  More  may  be  said  of  this  hereimet. 
•  PriMltid  Annrt  lilh,.  itN. 


But,  oh!  that  in  the  mean  time  it  might  be  seriously 
thought  of,  what  we  live  under  the  Gospel  for,  and  what 
we  are  called  nnto  the  profession  of  the  Christian  name 
for.  No  valuable  end  oan  be  so  much  as  thought  of,  that 
will  even  be  reached  without  being  bom  of  God.  I  know 
not  what  God  iS'  doinr  among  us  at  this  day ;  we  hear 
little,  iu  comparison,  of  his  ways  on  souls,  what  is  done 
upon  the  helcrts  and  spirits  of  men ;  we  know  the  Christ^ 
i«n  name  is  generallyjproieaed  among  us,  w^  all  eo  under 
one  denomination  oi  Christians ;  but,  oM  think,  think 
again  and  again,  wthat  an  unregenerate  Christian  will 
eome  to  at  last  I  a  Christian,  ai)d  not  bom  df  Ood !  a 
Christian,  and  nothing  of  the  >  divine  nature  in  me,  no 
likeness  to  God,  no  filial  disposition  towards  him.  If  we 
have  a  Gospel  amongst  us  th^t  hath  made  us  nothing  else 
but  Christians  in  name,  nominal  Christiaos,  shall  our  feli- 
city hereafter  be  like  our  Christianity  here  ?  Will  we  be 
content  with  that  ?  Will  the  shadow  of  heaven  serve  our 
t^rn  1  That  will  prove  a  real  hell.  And  there  will  be  a 
like  reality  in  oar  heaven  as  there  is  in  our  Christianity. 
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1  John  7.1. 
Wkasoever  bdievetk  tAai^Jieans  is  iJU  CknU,  is  horn  of  (ML, 

We  aihaU  now  go  on  to  show  in  the  next  place, 
3.  What  connexion  this  is ;  or.  to  let  you  see  how  these 
two  are  connected  with  one  anotiker^BeJieving  "  Jesus  to 
be  the  Christ,"  and  being  '^hom  of  God."  And,  to  any 
thinking,  considering  mind,  this  cannot  but  be  a  very  de- 
sirable tiling,  when' we  meet  with  sach  a  positive  aflSrma- 
tion  as  this. "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
is  bom  of  God  "  to  be  ^le  to  perceive  the  very  jun\>ture, 
the  very  point  of  coincidence,  between  these  two,  Wherein 
they  do  meet,  and  (as  it  were)  run  into  One  ancMher ;  for 
otherwise  it  may  seem  strange  to  nave  the  one  of  these 
so  expressly  affirmed  of  the  other.  And  one  that  hath  no 
discerning  of  this  same  juncture  may  say,  How  should 
this  hie,  that  there  shbuld  be  such  an  assertion  of  so  great 
a  ttiiag  concerning  them  that  do  "  ^lieve  Jesus  to  be  the 
Christ  V*  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the 
world,  to  believe  jesns  to  be  the  Christ.  And  I  would  fain 
know  (may  such  a  one  say)  how  it  should  come  to  pass, 
that,  a  man  cannot  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  but  he 
must  have  sO  great' a  thing  as  this  said  of  him,  that  he  is 
born  of  God  1  Wherein  hath  the  oHe  so  much  to  do  with 
(he  other,  believing  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  and  being  bom 
ofGodI 

fhat  alone  which  makes  the  matter  seem  strange  and 
difficult  is.  that  men  generaUy  haye  too  .low  thoughts  of 
this  same  raithl  Tnis  believing,  in  particular,  Jesus  to  be 
the  C\iiKst,  the  diflTerence  lies  here,  whether  this  believing 
is  to  be  reckoned  a  divine,  or.  merely  a  human  thing,  u 
it  be  looked  upon  ^  a  thing*  of  mere  human  origtnal,.then 
any  body  would  wonder  that  Upon  one's  believing  Jesus  to 
be  the  Christ,  such  a  thing  as  this  should  be  said  of  him. 
he  is  bom  of  God,  the  greatest  thing  save  that  can  be  saia 
of  a  niiortal  creature  I  But  we  are  tap^ht  to  reckon  this 
faith  to  be  a  divine  thing,  of  divine  original.  When  the 
apostle  Pe|er,  in  the  ^ame  of  the  rest  or  the  apostles,  pro- 
fesselh  this  faith.  Who  am  1 1  saith  our  Saviour ;  whom 
do  ye  say  I  am  1  (when  there  were  various  opinions  of  the 
people  about  him  at  that  tiibe,  and  some  said  one  thing, 
and  some  said  another ;)  but  "  whom.do  you  say  that  I 
am  7"  Why,  paith  Peter,  "  thou  art  Christ  the  Son  of  the 
living  God,"  WtMt.  xvi.  i6.:  And  then  in  verse  11.  our 
Saviour  replies,  '*  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jotia ;" 
thou  art  a  blessed  man.  Why  is  he  blessed  for  this  1 "  for 
flesfti  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven."  All  the  question  is,  whether 
this  fiuth  we  have  about  this  thing  be  a  self-sprung  faith, 
or  a  heaVen-spnmg  iiftitfa ;  if  it  be  self-«pning,'then  it  it 
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only  the  product  of  flesh  and  blood,  bnt  flesh  and  blood 
cannot  reach  so  high  as  to  prodace  any  such  faith  as  this: 
neither  his  own  flesh  nor  blood,  which  signifies  his  human 
nature ;  nor  the  same  nature  as  it  is  amoDg  others,  by 
transmitting  whereof  from  one  to  another  this  faith  would 
only  be  a  traditional  thing ;  but  the  product  of  flesh  and 
blood  which  canhot  r^Feal  such  a  thing ;  but  if  it  be  such 
a  faith  as  is  immedia'teljr  from  himself,  then  blessed  art 
thou  that  so  believest ;  this  fcdth  is  not  from  thee  or  other 
men,  no  way  from  .flesh  and  blood,  or  human  nature,  bat 
from  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. ' 

And  then  it  will  cease  to  be  thought  a  strange  thing, 
that  he  that  so  believes  ^ould  be  said  to  be  bom  of  God  *, 
for  this  bein^  bom  of  Grod,  it  is  but  the  work  of  the  Divine 
power  workmg  the  soul  to  a  conformity  to  himsielf,  and 
impressing  it  with  its  own  imagpe^  And  this  faith  it  seems 
is. from  God  too,  as  well  as  the  ereat  conf(^rming  change 
that  then  pasteth  upon  the  souf  when  one  is  brought  to 
believe.  Aiid  this  will  make  it  appear  the  most  reasonable 
thing  in  the  world,  that  he  that  by  ithe  Divine  power  and 
STHfie  is  brought  to  believe,  is  bom  of  God ;  for  if  it  be 
from  God  that  nlen  are<  made  so  to  believe,  it  is  not  faith 
from  itself,  but  of  God's  own  ingen^ating  in  my  sdul. 
Then  it  must  be  considered,  if  G^  do  tliis  work  to  make 
me  believe  with  this  faith,  he  dot];L  it  for  some  end  worthy 
of  God,  for  there  is  no  rational  agent  but  works  for  an 
end  ^  and  he  that  is  the  most  perfectly  intellig^t,  the  most 
absolutely  perfect  and  all-comprehending  mind,  cannot 
but  have  the  greatest  and  highest  designs  m  what  he  dolh 
by  his  own  immediate  operation.  And  therefore  he  must 
be  undecdtood  to  have^ne  thi^work,  in  making  a  man 
thus  to  believe  for  an  ^nd  suitable  to  himself,  worthy  of 
God.  And  then,  I  prayt  what  end  worthy  of  him  cai»  be 
attained,  by  maung  a  n[ian  to  helieve,  if  he  tlo  'not  (as  it 
were)  now  beget' him  at  the  same  time  ?  He  is  capable  of 
servin«^  no  end,  no  valuable  end,  uo  great  end,  no  end 
wherein  he  shall  at  once  be  serviceable  to  Qod  ai\d  happy 
in  himself,  if  God  do  not  regenerate  him. 

But  look  to  these  two  thiugs  more  narrowly,  and  you 
will  see  how  they  meet,  and  howjclose  a  jointure  there  is 
between  them,  so  as  the  matter  will  be  above  dispute.  It 
will  make  its  way  into  every  tnind  that  considers  the  case 
duly  and  aright,  "  That  he  that  believes  Jesus  to  be  the 
Christ,  is  bom  of  God ;"  apd  in  order  hereunto,  (that  this 
may  make  its  way  with  more  advantafe',)  you  may  con- 
sider how  fully  that  Which  is  equivalent  is  said  of  the  jsame 
thing.  Do  but  look  to  chap.  iv.  of  this  epistle,  and  the 
15th  verse,  "  Whosoever  confesseth  that  Jesus  is  the*  Son 
of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  hiin,  and  he  ih  God."  Pray  con- 
sider it ;  what  is  this  less  than  that  such  ti  man  is  born  of 
(rod  1  The  divine  fulness  is  come  in  upon  hiuL  God  and 
he  do  indwell  one  another.  Whoever  he  is  Jhat  eohfessetfi, 
believin^lyconfesseth,  that  this  "Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God;" 
for  this  is  an  one  as  believitag  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ.  We 
find  them  often  put  together  to  signify  the  same ;  that  if 
one  be  expressed,- the  other  is  implied,  a^  in  that  Matt,  i, 
16.  "  Thou  art  Christ  the  Son  of  the  lining  God^*'  and 
so  John  vi.  te.  "  We  believe^  and  are  sure  that  thou  art 
Christ  the  Son  of  the  Irving  God."  And  again,  John  xx. 
last  verse,  "  These  things  are  written  (this  book  .1  haye 
now  written — this  Gospel  is  written'  all  for  this  purpose,) 
that  you  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,'  and,  that  believing  you '  may  have  life  through  his 
name."  And  you  may  easily  apprehend,  that  confesi^ing 
this  implies  the  belief  of  it.  ,No  man  that  is  sincere  will 
confess  what  he  doth  not  believe ;  "  Whosoever  doth  con- 
fess so  much  that  .thi?  Jesus  Is  the  Son  of  God,  dwelleth 
.  in  God,  and  God  in  him."  This  is  'no  less  a  thing  thah 
being  born  of  God. 

And  that  we  may  pursue^ our  scope  th6  more  olos^y, 
let  us  but  cast  ouj  eye  upon  the  two  ;)arts  that  are  said  to 
be  conjoined.  And  here  I  must  remind  you  only  of  what 
in  general  was  said  about  this  believing"  Jesus  to  be  the 
Christ  j"  to  wit,  that  it  is  not  one  single  and  incomplex 
thing,  but  that  it  is  complicated  of  more  things. than  one. 
A5.  '  ' 

(1.)  This  believihg  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  it  sneaks  a 
yivid,  strong,  heart-assured  persu&sion,  that  th&  tning  is 
true ;  of  the  truth  of  the  thing,  not  as  taken  up  at  random, 
Imt  as  taken  up  from  the  divme  testimony.    And  because 


(as  it  followeth  in  the  same  cha|>ter)  this  is  the  record  that 
God  hath  given  us  of  his  Son,  it  is  believed  that  Jesns  is 
the  Christ,  not  because  men  have  tokl  as  so;  it  is  received 
"  not  as  the  word  «f  man,  but  as  the  word  of  God,"  1  TbessL 
ii.  13.  And  in  the  lOth  verse  of  this  chapter,  "  He  that 
believeth  in  the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  hinsetf." 
And, 

(3.)  This  believing  doth  by  conscience  imply  the  open- 
ing of  the  heart  to  him,  to  receive  him  as  such.  Belieriog 
and  receiving  him  are  insmrable ;  as  yon  see  when  the 
same  thing  is  predicated  or  this  same  subject,  John  i.  11 
"  To  as  many  as  received  hiip,  to  them  gave  he  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  in  his 
name."  Pray,  why  do  they  that  so  believe  in  his  name  as 
to  receive  him,  bfear  the  title  of  "  the  sons  of  God  V  He 
"gives  them  all'  the  privilege  to  be  his  sons,  why  is  thiUl 
The  next  words  tell  you,  without  which  it  had  been  very 
absurd  to  have  Such  an>  appellation.  Why  are  believers«o 
called  the  sons  of  G}od  1  Is  it  an  emptt  name  and  title  1 
Ko,  they  are  bom  of  €ipd,  who  were  "  twra,  not  of  blood, 
nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but 
of  God."  Sure  they  must  be  his  sons  that  are  bom  of 
-  bim ;  but  thev  that  believe  in  him,  so  as  to  receive  the 
Son  of  Gk)d,  that  faith  opening  its  way  into  their  hearts, 
thev  are  «aid  to  be  bom,  not  of  the  will  of  man,  bat  of 
Grod.  That  heart-assuring  persuasion  concerning  him, 
presently  makes  the  soul  open  to  Mm,  and  entertain  him; 
take  him  in  and  appropriate  him,  and  say,  '*  My  Lord  and 
my  God,"  so  as  that  he  comes  to  have  an  indwelling  in 
the  soul  by  that  faith. 

And  then  do  but  consider  what  was  generally  said  coa- 
cerning  being  bora  of  God,  that  it  makes  that  person  of 
whom  tbi^^can  be  truly  said,  a  God-like  creature.  He  is 
transformed  bv'it  into  the  Divine  image  and  likeness  -,  it  is 
a  universal  cnange,  aind  a  j>ermpient  one  passing  upoo 
the  soul^  and  cominuing  in  if  even  to  the  end,  by  which 
he  is  mad^  a  God-Jikfe  creature ;  to  wit,  by  which  his  im- 
age is  anew,  impressed  and  restored  in  this  soul.  And 
these  things  being  finished,  let  us  now  consider  how  in.<ie- 
parable  these  must  needs  be,  so  believing  Jesos  is  the 
Christ,  and  being  bom  of  God. 

Take  this  faith^  as  it  is  such  a  firm  persuasion,  a  heart- 
assuring  persuasion,  updn  the  authority  of  Grod  him^lf, 
that  ihis  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  or  is  his  Son.  Take  it  thas, 
and  there  are  tWo  things  in  the  matter  believed,  that  gave 
it  the  advantage  to  be  so  powerfully  operative  in  the  soul 
when  So  believed,  as  you  nave  heard.  Therefore  consider 
distinctly  the  matter '  believed)  abd  the  nature  of  this  be- 
lieving It  so  as  it  hath  been  opened  to  you.  The  maner 
believed,  when  a  man  believeth  this  Je^us  to  be  the  Christ 
tl\e  Soil  of  God  (for  believing  him  to  'be  the  Christ  in- 
volves the  belief  of  his  deitv,  of  his  divine  nature,  in  re- 
spect whereof  he  is  said  to  be  God's  own  Son,  in  the  mo$r 
eminent  sense,' the  only-begotten  Son  of  Ckxl,  which  can 
si^ify  no  less  than  that  he  is  God.)  Why,  aboat  this 
you  have- two  things  to  consider,  that  will  let  us  see  hov 
mighty  an  advantage  such  a  matter  must  have,  to  be  ihos 
operative  and'  transforming  upon  the  soul,  that  it  shall  be 
said  hereupon  traly  to  be  bom  of  God ;  to  wit,  first  the 
greatness  of  the  thing  itself,  and,  secondly,  the  kindness 
of  the  design. 

tl.]  The  greiitness  of  the  thiijg,  that  this  Jesus  should 
be  the  Christ,  the  Soh  of  God.  This  Jesus  was  then  lately 
^en  upon  the  face  of  this  earth,  a  man  like  other  men. 
What  IS  believed  concerning  him  7  Why,  that  he  is  the 
phrist,  the  Sonof'God.  That  deity  did  inhabit  and  dwell 
m  the  flesh  of  this  inan,^  here^is  God  manifested  in  the 
flesh.  How  great  a  thiiog  is  this !  The  serious,  .vivid  be- 
lief of  it,  cannot  but  affect  wonderfully ;  even  m  an  ordi- 
dary  way,  it  canndt  but  have  a  mighty  aptitude  to  aflect  the 
soul  deei)ly  that  so  believes ;  for,  as  was  said,  to  belicre 
this  with  a  divine  faith,  it  is  to  T)eHeve  it  because  God 
made  me  believe  it,  not  only  by  his  authority,  upon  which 
this  faith  felies,  but  by.  his  power,  by  which  this  faith  is 
wrought,  and  then  I  consider  the  thing  believed  accord- 
ingly. 5^his  Jesus  is  the  Christ ;  he  that  appears  to  other 
men  but  as  an  ordinary  man,  appears  to  me  the  Son  of 
God.  The  Divine  glory  shines  m  him  to  the  eye  of  my 
soul.  He  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  re 
behel  i  his  glory  as  the  glory  of  l&e  only-begotten  Son  C 
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the  Father,  fall  of  grace  and  truth.  To  believe  Ais  with 
sach  a  heart-assnring  faith  and  persnasion,  is  to  believe 
the  greatest  thing  .that  ever  was  heard  of.  That  this  Son 
of  God  shoold  be  a  man,  or  that  this^  man,  lateiv  seen  with 
eyes  in  the  world,  and  handled  with  hands,  is  tne  very  Son 
of  God,  this  tends  to  form  the 'soul  to  veneration  by  the 
very  gpneamess  of  the  thing  itself  And  God.  when  he 
works  this  mighty  work  of  regeneration  upon  tne  soul,  he 
works  bv  means,  by  apt  and- suitable  means ;  means' suit^ 
able  to  the  work  to  be  -brought,  and  suitable  to  the  subject 
to  be  wrought  upon.  Now  what  can  be  so  apt  a  means  to 
work  such  a  transforming  work  as  this  upon  an  intelligent 
^l^'ect,  (as  the  soul  of  man  is,)  as  to  possess  it  with  the 
belief  of  such  a  thing:  here  I  have  sent  my  own  Son  among 
yon,  he  that  was  the  brightness  of  mf  own  gloryj  and  the 
express  image  of  my  own  person ;  I  nave  here  wrapt  him 
up  in  hnman  flesh,  and  he  is  in  the  flesh,  to  live  among 
vou,  and  at  le|igth  to  die  among  you,  like  one  of  you,  as  a 
human  creature.  What  work  must  this  make  in  tHe  soul 
of  a  man,  when  believed  in  sach  a  way  as  vou  have 
heard  1  It  disposeth  to  veneration)  of  that  deity  mhabiting 
in  human  flesh,  and  so  works  somewhat  naturallv  upon 
the  soul  of  a  man,  (as  it  is  God^  way,  he  doth  o,ppfy  him- 
self to  onr  natural  faculties,^  to  enlighten  the  mmd,  to 
mollify,  change,  and  sabdue  flie  will.  These  are  natural 
powers  in  us;  but  these  wpuld  do  nothing  to  the  pleasing 
of  Godf  or  savinff  us,  if  not  wrousht  dp<m  by  a  DiVine  aE 
miffhty  power.  JMow  God  doth  sublimate  the  natural  prin- 
ciple by  this  means^ 

There  is  ^ch  a  thin^  as  natural  religiousiess,  man 
having  been  bom  of  God  at  first,  and  his  soul  the  very 
divine  offipring,  (thereupon  God  is  said  to  be  the  father 
of  oar  spinls,)  he  haih  a  natural  impression  of  God  upon 
him.  But  it  governs  not  but  wh^re  regeneration  takes 
place :  it  vs  a  principle  laid  asleep :  but  such  a  faith  of  this 
thing  brought  in  upon  the  sotil,  revives  the- principle  of  a 
natural  religiousness  and  veneration  of  God.  You  see 
how  far  the  same  notion  once  did  work  tipon  a  mistake  in 
that  Acts  xiv.  11.  when  Paul  and  Bamabips  had  wrought 
miracles  upon  the  impotent  man,  and  preacl^ed  such  admi- 
rable divine  doctrine  th^  ravished  ana  astonished  the  sonls 
of  their  hearers,  they  ipii^ediately^ried  out,  "The  g(kls 
are  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men.*'  And  Paul, 
because  he  was  chief  speslkjet,  he  is  called  M^rcurius,  and 
Barnabas  was  called  Jupiter,  two  of  the  most  famous  dei- 
ties. And  they  are  intent  upon  the  business  of  sacrificing 
to  them  as  incarnate  deities.  And  the  apostles  had  no 
small  difficuhy  to  withhold  them  from  worshipping  and 
offering  solemn,  sacrifices  to  them.  So  mightily  did  this 
mistaken  notion  operate. 

Now,  then,  that  which  is  the'  ve'ry  truth  of  the  thing 
comes  to  be  llelieved  in  good  earnest,,  as  certain,  concern- 
ing this  person,  this  Jesu^.  Herc'fi  God  come  doi^n  in 
the  likeness  of  a  man,  he  that  was  in  the  form  of  God, 
found  in  fashion  as  a  paan,  made  in  the  likeness  of  man. 
Christians  must  be  more  stupid  than  those  pagans,  if  it  af- 
lect  not  and  make  no  motion  stir  in  their  hearts,  so^as  to 
say  and  think.  What  a  wonder  is  this  I  What  a  great 
thing !  That  God  should  have  come  down  in  the  likeness 
of  man,  that  we  should  have  h^  an  iiicanlate  Grod  dwell- 
ing in  this  wretched  world  among  us.!  How  amazing  a 
thing  is  this !  This,  I'say,  tends  to  excite  even  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  thing.  And  God,  when  he  works,  w'orks  by 
suitable  means,  m  the  nature  of  the  thing  there  is  a  suit^ 
ahleness  to  excite  thai  natural  religion  thars  in  the  spuls 
of  men,  which  cannot  be  totally  abolished,  but  is.  suppress- 
ed. And  such  a  thing  as  this  hath  a  tendency  to  awaken 
it,  when  the  Divine  Spirit  sets  in  (as  it  will  set  in  with 
tmth,  when  it  would  not  with  falsehood)  to  restore  in  man 
that  worshippihg,  adoring  dis-positidn  towards  God. 

This  is'the  first  and  most  considerable  thioff  in  the  Work 
of  regeneration,  or  the  new  creature;  for  what  are  men 
regenerated  for  1  '  What  makes  the  necessity  of  regenera- 
tion 1  It  is  that  ipen  were  alienated  from  God,  cut  6^  from 
God,  and  therefore  must  have  a  nature  put  into  them  that 
would  incline  them  unto  God ;  they  were  alienated  from  the 
divine  life.  R^eneration  is  necessary  for  this,  to  incline 
the  souls  of  men  to  live  tha^  life ;  to  live  upon  God,  and  to 
God,  and  for  God.  So  that  when  you  consider  what  the 
vork  of  regeneratioa  is  necessa^  for,  you  will  think  that 


whatsoever  will  serve  that  end,  to  wit,  inclining  men  unto 
God,  fittinf^  them  for  his  communion,  and  for  a  state  of 
subordination  and  absolute  devotedness  to  him,  must  be 
the  princinal  aim  of  regeneration.  It  is  to  set  the  ^rits 
of  men  rignt  in  their  disposition  and  posture  towards  God, 
to'whom  they  were  strangers,  and  from  whom  they  were 
gone  off.  And  you  see  how  the  greatness  of  this  thmg  did 
very  much  impress  the  minds  of  those  pagans ;  they  thought 
the  gods  were  comedown  in  the  likeness  of  men,  and  now 
they  are  all  for  worshipping  them.  But  besides  the  great- 
ness of  the  thing,  which  is  first  to  be  cozisidered  in  the 
matter  believed,  consider  alsoj 

[3J  The  kindness  of  the  desi^.  This  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
the  &n  of  Qod,  a  deity,  inhabiting  under  this  flesh.  What 
is  this  for  t  What  is  the  design  of  iti  A  great  thing,  as 
such  tends  greatly  tb  affect  the  heart 'of  a  man,  if  it  be  not 
stupified  into  a  stone,  a  rock,  a  clod.  But  when  a  great 
thing  aj^peaUB  to  be-in  conjunction  with  the  kind^t  design 
towards  thiem,  this  gives  it  a  most  importaiit  additional  ad- 
vantage, to  affect  the  ^rits  of  men  beyond  all  that  can  be 
thought.  What  should  be  the  mefining  of  it,  that  God 
should  come  doWn  and  put  oh  man,  and  that  this  man 
should  be  God  1  Why,  it  was  is  order  to  his  being  Christ, 
the  Messiah,  the  Mediator  between  God  and  nuui,  as  that 
name  impoits,  so  thsU  this  was  with  a  particular  reference 
to  us,  and  With  some  very  gracious  mtendment  towards 
.ns..  And  therefore  look  uj>on  thi^  truth  to  be  belieyed, 
this  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  according  to  that  kind  and  benign 
a^ct  which  it  hath  upon  us ;  and  so  it  tends  beyond  all 
that  can  be  thought  to  work  with  the  greatest  efllcacy  as 
means,  th6uprh  the  thing  would  never  be  done  without  the 
Divine' Spirit  upon  the  spirits  of  men,  to  renew  and  rege- 
nerate them,  so  as  that  thereupon  they  should  be  said  to  be 
bom  of  God. 

God  Works  upon  the  nature  of  man  as  he  is  a  creature 
madeiip  of  reason  and  love, .according  to  his  natural  state; 
and  so  he  is  accprding  to  what  remainders  there  are  in 
him  of  that  nature  which  was  first  giv^n,  and  which  is 
still  human  nature;  "I  drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man, 
with  bands  of  love,"  Hosea  xi.  4.  If;  there  be  such  a  thing 
as  lovQ  in  the  nkture  of  n^&n  not  quite  abolished,  not  quite 
erased,  which  by  such  means  as  this,  thatHoly  Spirit  shall 
apply.itself  to  a  man's  spirits  to  dr^w  him  by  these  cords, 
that  love  which  he  hath  in  him  beii^  taken  nold  of  by  the 
divine  love  appearinj^  in  .this  design,' this  gives  it  advan- 
tJages  to  operate  with  the  greatest  efficacy  that  can  be 
thought.  ^  ^    ^ 

And  do  but  see  how  this  is  cleared^  by  considering  that 
pipage  I  mentioned  to  you  but  now  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  this  epistle  and  verse  15.  looked  upon  in  reference  to 
what  immediately  gdcs  before  in  verse  14.  "Whosoever 
Shidl  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  ^on  of  God,  God  dwelleth 
in  him,  and  he  in  God."  'Now. look  upon  the  foregoing 
words,  and  you  Will  see  which  way  this  works  to  open  the 
soul  unto  Grod,  so  as  that  he  comes  to  have  an  indwelling 
in  that  soul,  andthat  soul  An  indwelling  in  hiUn.  "We 
have  seen  and  do  testify  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be 
Che  Saviour  of  the  world.*  I  pray  re^rd  this,  a  mighty 
stress  lies  upon  it,  **  We  see  and  do  testify,  that  the  Father 
sent  the  Scgi  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;"  and  now  it 
is  subjoin^,  that  "  whosoever  confesseih  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God,  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God."  Why  1  be* 
cause  this  can  be  undejrstood  or  believed  under  no  other 
notion  than  as  a  Savipur  to  it,  a  Saviour  to  men ;  he  came 
apon  a  having  design;  this  lets  him  into  the  soul,  "God 
dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God ;"  and  do  you  t^ink  that 
this  person  must  not  be  regenerate  1  what  can  it  be  but 
that  he  must  be  bom  of  God,  when  Grod  is  come  into  so 
near  a  un^on  hereupon  1  And  what  lets  him  in  an4  brings 
about- this  union  V  why.  believing  that  he  came  as  a  Savi- 
our into  the  world,  we  believe  and  testify  that  he  came  to 
do  the  office  of  a  Saviour,  and  then  God  dwelleth  in  us, 
and  we  in  God. .  There  is-that  union  hereby  brooff  ht  about 
between  God  and  yon,  tl^at  it  is  impossible  you  should  not 
be  bom  of  God.  A  new  nature  must  hereupon  come  upon 
you,  making  you  God-like. 

And  this  wiU  most  distinctly  ^pear,  if  we  consider  what 
hi^  coming  as  a  Saviour  implies :  as  his  hame  signifies 
Jesus,  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  is  anointed  and  au 
thorized  to  this  work  of  saving.  When  Christ  was  to  come 
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yon  know  what  was  said  by  himseli^  and  by  sacb  as  gave 
testimony  concerning  him,  that  be  "  cfime  a  Iic*ht  into  the 
world,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  shomd  not  walk 
in  darkness."  That  same  light  that  lets  us  see  what  be 
was,  lets  us  see  what  we  were  too;  the  same  light  that  we 
discover  him  by,  we  discover  ourselves  by.  And  what 
have  we  to  discern  of  ourselves,  but  that  we  are  a  com- 
pany of  lost  creatures,  impure,  f  uilty  wretches,  that  have 
inhabited  darkness  and  death  7  that  are  cast  off  from  God, 
have  lost  air  interest  in  him,  and  all  inclination  towards 
himi  darkeived  creatures,  in  every  faculty  and  power  t 
under  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  in  captivity  to  Satan,  the 
evil  one,  this  prince  of  the  darkness  or  this  world,  and  he 
that  hath  thepower  of  that  death  that  hath  spread  itself  in 
all  the  gloommess  and  terrors  of  it  over  souls  t  The  same 
light  that  reveals  him,  reveals  this,  and  ^discovers  our 
state,  and  thereuppn  shows  that  Jie  as  a'  Saviour  hath  to  do 
such  things  as  these. 

Firsts  That  he  is  to  take  kwlj  otxt  sins,  the  great  make- 
bate  between  God  and  us.  This  (o  be  believed,  when  we 
believe  Jesus,  to  be  the  Christ,  that  he  came  and  was  mani* 
fested  to  take  away  our  sins.  In  him  there  being  no  sin, 
as  in  the  third  chapter  of  this  epistle,  verse  5.  Oh,  how 
will  this  transport  a  soul  that  hith  once  had  but  the  con-' 
victive  light  (the  thing  before  supppsed)  let  in  upon  it  to 
reveal  Christ  U>  it,  and  to  reveal  it  to  itself.  Take  away 
sin  and  I  am  a  happy  creature  indjeed,  the  only  thing  that 
ever  hurt  me,  ever  did  me  any  h'furm. ,  This  Jesus  was 
manifested  for  to  take  away  sin ;  he  is  a  Saviour  fpr  that, 
a  Jesus  for  that,  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins.  And 
that,  is  the  reason  of  his  name.  Matt.  i.  31.    And, 

Secondly,  To  vindicate  us  irom  under  the  power  of  th^ 
devil ;  for  we  w,ere  all  led  captive  by  hii^  at  his  will.  And 
this  world  did  lie  in  the  wicked  one,  that  first  apostate, 
that  great  enemy  that  hath  trained  man  in  to  be  accom- 
plices with  hhn  in  arebellion  against  heaven ;  we  are  led 
captive  Inr  him  ai  his  will ;  and  We  followed  naturally  the 
course  ot  this  world,  and  "  the  power  of  the  prince  of  the 
air,  the  spirit  that  Worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedi- 
ence," Eph.  ii.  Q,  3.  It  is  Christ's  design  as  a  Saviour  to 
turn  us  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  8h- 
tan  unto  God.  If  a  man  be  apprehensive  of  ^his,  as  when 
there  is  such  light  concerning  ChHst  (there  is  such  light 
conceniing  our  state  too)  in  this,  respect,  he  will  be  ready 
to  cry  out.  Oh  wretched  man  that  I  am !  a  vassal  to  the 
devil !  he  hath  led  me  captive  at  his  will,  could  do  with 
me  what  he  would,  hath  had  his  will  upon  me !  Oh  then 
to  be  rescued  out  of  this  captiviihr  I  Oh  ,blessed  Jesus ! 
when  Jesus  is  believed  to  be  the  Christ  in  Order  to  this,  it 
is  not  strange  it  should  work  such  a  work  in  ^he  squI  of  a 
man.    Ana, 

Thirdly,  His  business*  as  a'Saviour,  is  to  reconcile  us  to 
God,  to  bring  about  amity  and  friendship  between  God 
and  us.  When  light  is  let  in|o  the  soul  to  see  its  state, 
(his  is  the  most  covetable  of  all  things  that  can  be  thought 
of.  There  hath  been  a  distance  and  strangeness  and  en- 
mity between  God  and  me;  he  sliall  be  the  welcomest  in 
all  the  world  to  me  that  shall  make  peace;  that  shall  recon- 
cile me  to  God,  that  shall  procure  me  his  favour,  wherein, 
stands  my  lift.  Jesus,  as  a  Saviour^  is  to  do  this.  He 
came  to  be  a  S,aviour,  a  Jesus,  with  this  kind  design,  and 
to  make  this  overture  to  the  soUl ;  Come,  there  is  a  war^ 
fare,  and  hath  been  of  lonff  continuance  between  God  and 
youj .  I  will  be  a  reconciler,  I  will  make  peace.  O  bless- 
ed Jesus !  '*  blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  th^ 
Lord,"  upon  such  an  errand  as  this;  for  in  his  favour 
stands  my  very  life.    And. 

Fourthly,  As  a  Saviour,  his  design  is  to  renew  the  divine 
image  in  the  soul :  Come,  thou  art  a  mined  creature,  I 
will  repair  thy  ruins;  a  degenerate  creature,  I  will  make 
thee  a  new  creature,  to  learn  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  to 
be  renewed  in  the*spirit  of  your  mind,  and  to  put  off  the 
old  man  which  is  corrupt,  and  to  put  on  the  new  man ;  I 
come  to  new  create  thee,  i  come  to  put  a  new  iVame  upon 
thee  throughout    And,  ^ 

Fifthly,  He  hereupon  must  haye  this  for  his  design,  to 
unite  us  to  God,  to  bring  about  a  union  between  God  and 
us  now  that  the  reconciuation  of  him  to  us,  and  the  trans- 
formation wrought  in  us,  make  us  capable  of  it ;  his  design 
is  to  bring  things  to  that  pass  with  us,  that  our  souls  shall 


now  run  into  union  with  (3od.  Having  the  Divine  stamp 
put  upon  them,  and  a  divine  nature  put  into  them,  thef 
cannot  be  held  off  any  lon^,  the^  must  unite  with  him, 
for  they  are  become  God-like :  this  is  Christ's  work  as  i 
Saviour,  and  he  makes  the  soul  appi^ensive  of  it,  and  to 

rrehend  this  as  the  most  desirable  thing  in  all  the  vorld. 
discon&rmity  to  God  is  the  most  heavy  pressure  npoa 
the  enlightened  soul,  which  he  hatb  in  aome  measure  made 
apprehensive.  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weaiy  and 
heavy  laden."  It  is  he  that  miikes  the  soul  weary  of  iut 
deformity,  and  the  uglind&s  that  n^us  upon  it.  Oh  what  an 
odiotis  creature  am  f  I  what  a  pressure  doUi  this  lay  upon 
me !  that  now  I  am  become  a  hateful  creature,  who  once 
had  the  divine  image  tipon  me.  hereupon  nothing  could 
en^e  but  distance  between  God  and  me :  Well,  saith  he, 
I  will  put  an  end  to  all  this,  I  will  make  up  all  this  matter, 
I  will  put  a  new  heart  and  new  spirit  into  tnee,  J  will  wriie 
my  law  in  thy  heart,  I  will  inclme  it  to  God,  I  will  unite 
it  ^o  God;  and  in  so  doing,  there  shall  be  such  a  distance 
and  sudh  a  strangeness  between  God  and  thee  no  longer. 
And, 

Sixthlv,  It  is  by  consequence  hereupon  his  work  (bjr 
doing  all  this)  to  perfect  th6  nature  of  man  within  itself; 
gradually  and^  inchoatively.now;  perfectly  and  consmn- 
matdy  hereafter:  ne  will  idxralutel^  perfect  it  at  lengfik 
Is  he  restoring  tiie  Divine  ima|;e  m  us,  making  us  who 
were  darkness  to  b^  light  in  the  Lord,  making  uSi'wtao  had 
the  image  of  hell,  upon  us,  to  bear  the  image  of  God  and 
Wven  1  Is  he  not  then  perfecting  our  nature  by  all  this? 
making  a  new  man  1  ".  Behold  (saith  he)  I  make  all  things 
new."  Theit  is  the  Mediator's  great  undertaking;  that  is 
the  uifdertaking'  of  this  Jesus,  whom  we  believe  to  be  the 
Christ '  And  hereupon, 

Seventhly,  He  brings, about  (and  that  is  part  of  his  kind 
design)  a  eontihoed  communion  and.iptercourse  between 
God  and  us,  so  that  we  ma^  live  with  Qod  every  day. 
Thou  Shalt  not  live  awandermg  creature,  and  a  vagabood, 
upon  the  ikce  of  this  earth,  as  thou  hast  done ;  thou  bast 
now  the  privilege  that  thou  mayst  walk  with  God  ever? 
day.  Sin  is  take^i  away,  thou  art  fetched  from  under  the 
captivity  of  the  devil)  thou  art  reconciled  to  God,  his  ima<^ 
is  renewed  in  ^ee,  thou  art  re-united  to  him,  thy  nature  is 
in  a'degreie  perfected,  and  sh^l  be  absolutely  perfected; 
and  thereupon  thou  art  to  have^daily  commerce  with  God 
in  continu^  communion .  This  thv  kind  Saviour  is  doing 
for  thee :  believing  this  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  thoa  be- 
lievest  all  this,  if  you  understand  yourselves  in  what  yon 
profess  to  believe,  and  what  lies  l>iefore  you  as  the  object 
of  your  faith.    And  then  in  the  last. place. 

Eighthly,  All  this  in  order  to  his  introducing  yon  inio 
the  presence  of  the  Divine  glory  at  last,  all  doth  but  tend 
to  one  end,  to  make  you. participants  of  the  ''inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light,  and  to' present  you  holy  and  unbla- 
mable, without  spot  and  fanltmess,  before  the  presence  of 
the  Divine  glory  with  exceeding  joy,"  'as  it  is  m  the  latter 
end  of  the  epistle  of  Jude.  In  that  conspicuous  glory  of 
his,  or  before  his  glorious  face,  where^ou  arc  to  have 
your  libode  statedly  and  everlastingly.  This  is  his  design. 
They  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Chnst,  imderslandingly.  as 
thpy  ar^  made  to  do  so  by  the  Divipe  Spirit.  They  believe 
all  this  by  consequence,  this  is  their  notion  which  they 
have  concerning  this  Jesus  that  they  believe  to  be  the 
Christ ;  he  is  to  do  all  this  for  such  -souls  as  mine,  and 
upon  my  soul  upon  believing  in  him. 

And  then  the  soul,  receiving  him  upon  believing  all  this 
concerning  hiih,  be^ng  hereby  opened  to  receive  him,  be 
hereby  first  acquires  a  right  to  all  gracious  communications 
sfVom  him;  and  then,  secondly,  hath  the  actual  posses&ion 
of  ^hose  communications  themselves ;  for  all  must  be  m 
and.thnough  Christ,  that  Spirit  of  Christ  which  is  to  do  al! 
is  ^iven  upon  his  account  and  for  his  sake,  upon  beinc 
united  to  him  ;  to  wit,  the  soul  is'brought  into  union  viib 
him  by  that  Spirit ;  and  upon  that  union  it  diffuseth  its  in- 
fluences through  the  soul,  and  possesses  it  for  God,  takes 
it  for  his  temple,  f*  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of 
God,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost. dwelleth  in  you?"  1  Cor. 
iii.  16.  And  this -cannot  but  infer  then,  that  there  shoold 
be  such  a  regenerating  work  by  which  a  foimdation  is  laid 
for  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  "  Whosoever  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  bom  of  Qod."    For  all  these  things 
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to  be  done  by  Christ  are  matter  of  promise,  and  all  the 
promises  are  jrea  and  amen,  only  in  Christ,  2  Cor.  i.1M. 
And  what  are  these  promises  for  1  we  are  made  partakers 
of  these  exceeding  ffreat  and  precious  promises,  or  they 
are  giren  to  as,  that  by  them  we  might  be  m^tde  pi^rtakers 
of  the  divine  nature  which  is  the  tery  worfe  of  regeneration 
itself,  the  imparting  that  divine  nature  to!..iiSf  all  this  pro- 
mised good  IS  in  and  by  Christ  \  and  believing  him  to  be 
the  Christ,  wo  become  entitM  to  tU  tiMsd  pnaifieB,  and 


they  come  of  coarse  (we  having  saeh  a  title)  to  be  accom'> 
plished  and  made  good. 

And  thus  nothing  is  more  manifest  than  that  which  to 
men  might  seem  stranee  at  first,  that  it  shoald  positively 
be'  said,  "Whosoever  oelieveth  Jesas  to  be  the  Christ,  is 
born  of  Qod  f  it  cannot  but  be  so,  if  you  do  hot  observe 
the  coindAency  how  these  two  diings,  believing  Jesus 
to  be  the  Christy  and  bein|(  bom  of  Qod,  nm  into  one  an- 
other. • 


A   SERMON, 


DOUBOnNO  WHAT  WB  ABB  TO  DO  AFTER  A  SIBIOT  QIQUlBT, 


WHETHER  OR  NO  WE  TRULY  LOVE  GOD. 


THE  EPISTLE. 

Yoo  may  remember  vhat  a  solemn  awe  vas  upon  our  cong^c^atioa  latehr  at  the  preaching  of  the  ensoing  sermon,  and 
that  not  a  few  tears  dropped  at  the  hearing  of  it.  This  engaged  some  or  ns  to  entreat  our  reTerend  pa4or  to  give  vay, 
that  by  this  publication  it  might  be  accommddated  to  jronr  review.  We  know  it  is  no  more  than  one  single  thread  that 
belongs  to  many  other  discourses  upon  the  same  subject  which  have  preceded,  and  to  others  which  we  hope  wOl  M- 
low ;  but  such  as  by  your  notes  and  memories  inay  easily  be  wrought  into  the  whole  piece.  -It  is  but  a  thread,  yet  a 
golden  one,  and  may  contribute  to  the  seryice  of  the  tabernacle,  as  m  Exod.  xzr.  We  know  it  is  a  great  condescea- 
aion  in  him  to  suffer  suph  an  imperfect  piece  to  come  abroad,  but  w^ien  the  reverend  dean  of  C.  and  otner  leaned  per- 
sons of  the  church  of  England,  have  denied  themselves  by  suffering  such  small  prints  for  the  general  good ;  we  are 
persuaded,  though  he  gave  not  a  positive  Judgment  for' it,  he  will  not  dislike  that  which  is  for  your  service,  and  is 
intended  to  go  no  further.  Receive  it  therefbre,  read  it  over  and  over,  and  allot  some  tiipes  for  the  putting  in  practice 
the  grand  examination  urged  upon  us,  and  do  your  utmost  to  persuade  all  under  your  roots  and  commands  to  do  the 
like  \  that  that  which  was  preached  with  so  much  holy  fervour  and  affecticm,  may  beget  in  as  and  ours  a  bright  flame 
of  divine  love  to  our  good  Lord,  to  whom  W/O  eommend  you,  and  are 

Your  affectionate  brethren 

and  aenraolSi  dbc 


c        JOHN  V.  4a 

BDT  t  now  TOU,  THAT  TB  HAVE  HOT  THB  LOVl!  OP  GOD  V  TOa. 


'You  have  heard  several  discourses  d^om  this  scripture, 
and  from  another  in  the  same  Qpspel,  that  we  spoke  to 
alternately  with  this  at  several  times ;  "  Thou  knowest  all 
thinss.  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee,"  ch.  xx.  17. 
And  that  which  after  doctrinail  explication  hath  hitherto 
been  insisted  on,  was  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  our  own 
case  in  reference  hereunto.  Are  we  lovers  of  Qod  in  Christ, 
or  are  we  not  1  There  have  been  many  things  signified  to 
you,  by  which  this  case  might  be  discerned ;  and  that 
which  remains,  and. most  naturally  foUows  hereupon,  is  to 
direct  yon  what  jroii  are  to  do.  supposing  your  casej  upon 
inquij^,  to  be  this  or  that.  Why  such  an  inquiry,  if  it 
hath  been  attended  to  at  all  amongst  us;  it  must  have 
signified  somewhat,  it  must,-  cHie  would  think,  have  some 
or  other  result,  and  what  should  we  silppose  it  to  result 
into,  but  either  this.  I  do  n0t  love  Qod^  or  I  do.  These 
are  most  vastly  different  cases,  it's  a  trial  upon  the  most 
important  point  that  could  have  been  discussed  among  us ; 
and  supposing  there  should  be  two  sorts  among  us,  the 
effect  of  It  is  as  if  a  parting  line  should  be  drawn  through 
a  congregation,  severing  the  living  from  the  dead ;  here  are 
so  many  living,  and  so  many  d^  souls.  Indeed  it  is  a 
very  hard  supposition,  to  suppose  that  there  should  be  any 
one  in  all  thU  assembly  that  doth  not  love  God ;  a  very 
hard  supposition,  I  am  extremely  loth  to  miJce  such  a  sup- 
position ;  I  would,  as  much  as  ip  me  is,  not  suppose  it.  For 
truly  it  were  a  very  sad  case  that  we  should  agree  so  ftr  as 
we  do  in  many  other  things,  and  not  agree  in  this ;  ihiU  is, 
that  we  should  agree  so  many  of  u«  to  come  all  and  meet 
together  here  in  one  place,  agree  to  worship  God  together, 
agree  to  sing  his  praises  together,  to  seek  his  fitce  together, 


to  call  upon  his  name  together,  to  hear  his  word  together, 
and  not  agree  all  to  love  God  together ;  the  God  whom  ve 
worship,  whom  we  invocate,  whpse  name  we  bear,  and 
unto  wnom  we  all  of  us  pretend.  For  who  is  there 
amoiig  us  will  say,  "  I  have  no  part  in  Qod  1"  And  it  were 
a  most  lovely  thing,  a  most  comely^  desireable  thing,  that  all 
such  worshipping  Assemblies,  even  this  worshipping  as- 
sembly, at  this  time,  and  all  times,  could  still  meet  together 
under  this  one  common  notion,  truly  and  justly  assumed, 
as  so  many  lovers  of  God.  We  are  sure  there  will  be  an 
assembly,  a  general  assembly,  in  which  no  one  that  is 
not  a  lover  of  Qod  will  be  found ;  an  a.<5embly  of  glo- 
rious angels,  and  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  pe^ 
feet,  a  numerous,  an  ^inumerable  assembly,  in  which  not 
one  but  a  sincere  lover  of  God.  What  a  blessed  thing 
were  it,  if  our  assemblies  on  earth  were  such  f  Bat  ve 
cannot  speak  more  gently,  than  to  say  there  is  caose  to 
fear  they  are  not  such ;  it  hath  been  actuallv  otherwise 
among  a  people  professing  the  true  religion ;  "They  come 
before,  thee,  and  sit  before  thee  as  my  people,  and  with  their 
mouth  show  much  love ;  with  their  fkce,  or  in  external  ap- 
pearance and  ^show,  {^re  Unus^)  they  are  lovers  of  God, 
and  thev  hear  thy  words,  bat  they  wul  not  do  them,  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  31.  If  jBUch  a  case  hath  been  actually,  it  is  still 
possible,  hnd  is  stHl  too  much  to  be  feared  to  be  bat  too 
common  a  caee. 

But  now  supposing  that  there  be  different  cases  amoog 
us,  in  reference  to  these  different  cases  there  must  be  very 
different  deportments,  and  a  very  different  management  of 
ourselves.  This  text  more  naturally  leads  me  to  direct 
what  is  to  be  done  upon  the  supposition  of  the  sadder  case, 
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deplorably  sadder,  that  one  is  no  lover  of  God ; 
(hoagh  we  mast  be  led  on  thereto  by  some  things  common 
(o  both  cases.  * 

Therefore  that  I  may  proceed  by  steps,  this  is  requisite 
m  the  iirst  place,  that  is,  that  we  make  one  judgment  of  onr 
case  or  another  \  that  is,  that  we  bring  the  matter  some  way 
to  a  judgment,  not  let  so  great  a  thing  as  this  hanff  always 
in  suspense.    It's  very  plain  (a  little  to  press  this)  that, 

FHrstj  While  the  case  hangs  thus  in  suspense  it  sus- 
pends the  proper  subsequent  duty  too  that  snould  follow 
nereupon.  What  canst  thou  do  that  is  certainly  fit  and 
proper  for  thy  own  s6ul,  when  thou  dost  not  unaerstaUd 
the  state  of  its  case  1  How  canst  thou  ffUide  thy  course;  or 
tell  which  w^  to  apply  or  U)m  thyself?  And, 

Seean^y  To  press  it  further,  consider. that  the  not  bring- 
ing, or  omitting  to  bring,  this  matter  to  a'  judgment^  if  it 
proceed  from  indifferencv  and  neglect,  speaks  the  greatest 
contempt  that  can  be  both  of  God  and  thme  own  soul,  the 
greatest  that  can  be ;  that  is,  now  supposing  the  question 
be  asked^  Dost  thou  love  Godl  or  dost  thou  notl  And 
thou  unconcernedly  answerest,  I  can't  teU.  I  don't  know ; 
why,  what  to  be.  carel^ly  ignorant  whether  ihou.lovest 
God,  or  Idrest  him  no^  there  could  not  be  a  more  conclu^ 
ding  medium  against  thee,  that  thou  dost  not  love  him.  It 
speaks  thee  at  once  to  despise  both  God  and  thyself;  what, 
to  have  this' matter  hane  m  indifferency  through  neglect, 
whether  thou  lovest  God,  or  lovest  him  notl  It  shows  that 
neither  regard  to  God,  nor  a  just  value  df  thyself^  makes 
thee  care  whether  thou  art  a  holy  man  or  a  devil,  )For 
know,  that  the  loving  God,  or  not  loving  him,  does  more 
distinguish  a  saint  from  a  devil,,  than  wearing  a  body  or  not 
wearing  it  can  do.  A  devil,  if  he  d  id  love  GM,  wereu  sa|n  t  *, 
a  man  that  doth  not  love  Ckxl,  he  is  no  other,  though  he  wear 
a  body,  than  an  incarnate  devil :  It's  the  want  of  love  to 
God  that  makes  the  devil  a  devil,  makes  him  what  he  is. 

Stc^ndly,  For  further  direction,  takeheed  of  passing  a 
false  judgment  in  this  -case,  a'judg^ne^t  contrary  to  the 
iruilj.    Foii; 

fHrsty  That's  to  no  purpose,  it  will  avail  thee  nothing, 
you  can't  be  advantaged  by  it,  for  yours  is  not  the  supreme 
mdgment.  There  will  be  another  and  superior  judgment 
to  yours,  that  will  control  and  revei;se  your  false  judgment,' 
and  make  it  signify  nothing }.  it  is  therefore  to  no  purpose. 
And,  .       . 

Secondly^  It  is  a  great  piece  of  insolency,  for  it  will  be 
to  oppose  your  judgment  to  his  certain  and  most  authorized 
judgment ;  n^ho,  ifthis  be  youI^case«  hjBUh  already  judged  it. 
and  tells  you, "  limow  you,  that  you  have  not  the  love  of  Grdd 
in  you."  It  belongs  to  him  by  office  to  judee, "  The  Father 
hath  committed  all  judgment  to- tlJe  Son,'^as  a. little  above 
in  this  chapter ;  from  wnat  will  you  depose  him  1  dethrone 
him  1  disannul  his  judgment  1  condemn  him  1  that  you 
may  be  righteous  1  (to  borrow  that,  Job  xl.  8.) 

TlUrdlf,  It's  most  absurd,  supposing  sucl^  characters  as 
yoa  have  heard  do  conclude  a  man  in  this  case,  yet  to 
judee  himself  a  lover  of  God.  IT  against  the  evidence  of 
sacn  characters  a  man  should  pronounce  the  wronf  judge- 
ment, it  would  be  the  most  unreasonable  and  absurd  thing 
imaginable ;  for  tlien  let  us  but  suppose,  how  that  wrong 
judgment  mu^t  lie  related  to  those  fore-mentioned  charac^ 
ters,  that  have  l)ecn  given  you.  Let  me  remind  vou  of 
some  of  them, — ^he  that  never  put  forth  the  act  of  foye  to 
Grod,  cannot  say  he  hath  the  principle.— he  that  is  not  in- 
clined to  do  good  to  olhersj  for  the  saKe  of  God,  ^  1  John 
iii.  17. — ^he  that  indulges  himself  in  the  inconsistent  love^ 
of  this  world,  1  Jt^hn  li.  15. — he  that  lives  not  in  obedience 
to  his  known  laws,  John  xiv.  15. 1  John  v.  3.  (with  Qi'any 
more.)  Now  if  you  will  pass  a  juc^^ment  of  vour  case, 
against  the  evidence  of  such  characters,  pome  forth  then, 
let  the  matter  be  brought  into  clear  sisnt,  put  your  sense 
into  plain  words,  and  this  it  will  be :  "lam  a^lover  of  God^ 
or  I  have  the  love  of  God  in  me,  though  I  caa't  tell  that 
ever  I  put  forth  one  a^tof  leve  towards  him  in  all  my  life  y 
I  have  the  love  of  Gkxl  in  me,  though  I  never  knew  wha( 
it  meant  to  do  good  to  any  fop  his  sake,  against  the  express 
words  of  Scripture!;  How  dwelleth  Uie  love  of  God  in 
such  a  man  1  Ihave  the  love  of  God  in  me,  though  I  have 
constantly  indulged  myself  in  that  which  he  maketh  an  in- 
consistent love.  Love,  not  the  world,  nor  the  things  which 
are  in  the  world :  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of 


the  Father  is  not  in  him.  I  have  the  love  of  God  in  me, 
though  I  would  never  allow  him  to  rule  me,  though  I  never 
kept  his  commandments  with  a  design  to  please  him,  and 
complv  with  his  will.  I  have  the  love  of  God  in  me, 
though  I  never  valued  his  love.  I  have  the  love  of  God  in 
me,  toough  I  never  cared  for  his  image,  for  his  presence, 
for  his  converse,  for  his  interest  and  honour."  I  beseech 
you  consider  how  all  this  will  sound  !  Can  any  thing  be 
moi^e  absurdly  spoken  1  and  shall  it  be  upon  such  improbar 
bilities,  or  iojiposisibilities  as  these,  that  any  man  will  think 
it  fit  to  venture  his  soul  1  "  I'll  pawn  my  soul  upon  it,  I'll 
run  the  hazard  of  my  soul  upon  it,  l  am  a  lover  of  God 
for  )U1  this  Y*  Would  you  venture  any  thing  else  so  besides 
your  soul  1  Would  you  venture  a  finger  so,  an  eye  so  1  It's 
to  place  the  name,  where  ther^  is  nothing  of  the  thing ; 
it's  to  place  the  name  of  the  thing  upon  its  contrary.  The 
soul  of  man  can't  be  in  an  indiuerency  towards  uod,  but 
if  there  be  not  love  and  propen.Hion,  there  is  diversion,  and 
that's  hatredi  And  what !  is  hatred  tp  be  called  love  7  If 
you  bear  that  habitual  disposition  of  soul  towards  God,  te 
go  alf  the  day  long  with  no  Inclination  towards  him ;  no 
thought  of  him :  no  design  to  please  him,  to.  serve  him,  to 
glorify  him ;  if  this  be  your  habitual  temper,  and  usual 
course,  will  you  call  this  love  1  Shall  this  contrariety  to  the 
love  or  God  be  called  love  to  him  1  You  may  as  well  call 
:  wjiter  fire,  or  fire  water,  as  so  grotely  mis-name  things 
here',  and  therefore  again,  in  the 

7^tV<2place,  that  we  may  advance  sqmewhat,  Plainly  and 
positively  pass  the  true  judgment.  If  the  characters  that 
you  have  heard  do  cariV  the  matter  so,  come  at  last  plainly 
and  positively  to.pass  the  true  judgment  of  your  own  case, 
though  it  be- a  ^il  one;  and  tell  your  own.  souls,  "Oh! 
my  soul,  tli'ough  I  must  sadly  say  it,  I  must  say  it,  all  things 
Conclude  and  make  against  thee :  the  love  of  God  is  not 
in  thee."  Why  is  it  not  as  good  this  should  be  the  present 
.issue  at  your,  own  bar,,  and  at  the  tribunal  ofyour  own 
conscience,  as  before  God's  judgment  seat  1  Wny  should 
yoh  not  concur  and  fall  in  with  Christ  the  authdrized  Judge, 
whose -judgment  is  according  to  truth  1  Whv  this  is  a  thing 
that  ihust  be  done,  the  case  requires  it,, ana  God's  express 
Wprd  requires  it,  1  Cor.  xi.  31.  Other  previous  and  pre- 
paratory duty  plainly  enjoined^  doth  by  consequence  en- 
join it,  and  reouires  that  it  follow,  ^  Cor.  xiii.  5.  What  is 
e^amindtion  lor,  but  in  order  to  iudginent  1  It  n^ust  there- 
fore be  done,  and  I  shall  show  how  it  must  be  done,  and 
proceed 'to  some  further  directions. 

First,  You  must  do  it  solemnly.  Take  youisejives  aside 
at  some  fit  season  or  another,  inspect  your  own  souls,  re- 
view your  life>  consider  what  your  wonted  frame  and  your 
ordinary  course  has. been.'  Aiid  if  you  find,  by  such  cha- 
racters as  heretofore,  were  given,  this  is  the  truth  ofyour 
case ;  then  let  judgment  pass  upon  deliberation :  "  Oh  my 
soul !  thou  hast  not  the  love  or  (3od*  in  thee,  whatsoever 
thine  appearances  hitherto  have  been;  and  whatsoever  thy 
peace  and  quiet  hathl)een,  thou  hast  not  the  love  of  God 
m  thee :"  let  it  be  done  with  solemninr. 

Secondly ^  Do  it  in  the  sight  of  Gk)d,  as  before  him.  as 
under  his  eye,  as  under  the  eye  of  Christ.  That  eye  that 
is  as  a  flame  of  fire,  that  searches  hearts,  and  tries  reins; 
arraign  thyself  before  him.  ^'  Lord,  I  have  here  brought 
before  thee  a  guilty  soul,  a  delinquent  soul,  a  wretched  and 
horrid  delinquent,  a  soul  that  was  breathed  into  me  by 
thee,  an  intelligent,  understanding  soul,  a  soul  that  hatn 
love  in  its  nature,  but  a  sdul  that  never  loved  thee." 

Thirdly y  Judge  thyself  before  him,  as  to  the  fad,  and  as 
to  the /atia.  As  to  the  fact :  "  I  Have  never  yet  loved  thee. 
O  Gfod,  I  own  it  to  thee ;  Lord,  I  accfnse,  I  charge  my  soul 
with  this  before  thee,  this  is  the  truth  of  the  fact,  f  have 
not  the  love  of  God  in  me."  And  charge  thyself  with  the 
favU.  "  Oh  horrid  creature  that  I  am !  I  was  Qiade  by 
ihee,  and  don*t  love  thee ;  thou  didst  breathe  into  me  this 
reasonable  immortal  spirit,  and  it  doth  not  love  thee ;  it  is 
thy  own  d^pring,  anct  does  not  love  thee.  It  can  never 
be  blessed  in  any  thing  but  thee,  and  it  does  not  love  thee." 
And  then  hereupon ,  in  the 

.  Fowrth  place.  Join  to  this  sdf-judgxng,  setf-loaiking. 
That  we  are  to  judge  ourselves  is  a  law  laid  upon  us  by  the 
supreme  Law-givcr,  the  one  Law-giver,  that  hath  power  to 
save,  and  to  destroy.  And  his  wqrdthatenjoins  it  as  plainly 
tells  us  what  must  go  with  it,  that  this  self-judging  ndust 
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be  accompanied  with  selJ'-loatMng,  Ezek,  Fi.  9.  chap,  xx^ 
43.  and  zjczvi.  31.  Do  Ood  that  right  upon  thyself;  that 
thou  mayest  tell  him,  Blessed  God  1  f  do  even  hate  myselij 
because  I  find  I  have  not  loved  thee ;  and  I  cannot  but 
hate  myself,  and  I  never  will  be  reconciled  to  myself,  till 
I  find  I  am  reconciled  to  thee*  This  is  doing  justice :  doth 
not  the  Scripture  usually,  and  ramiliarly,  so  represent  to  us 
the  gn^eat  turn  of  the  soul  to  God}  when  poor  sinners  be- 
come penitents  and  return^  that  they  sire  brought  to  bate 
themselves,  and  loathe  themselves  in  their  own  eyes  1  And 
is  there  any  thing  that  can  make  a  soul  so  loathsome  in  il- 
telff  or  ougbt  to  make  it  so  loathsome  io  Utelf,  as  not  to 
love  God,  to  be  destitute  of  the  love  of  God  1  And  then, 

nfihlyf  Hereupon  too,  ffiif  thyself,  pUff  thy  own  soul. 
There  is  cause  to  kaie  it  JO  lo€Uke  it  ^  and  is  there  no  cause 
to  pitf. itf  to  lament  it  1  Doth  not  this  look  like  a  laipent- 
able  case  1  "  Oh !  what  a  soul  have  f  U^at  can  love  any 
thing  else,  that  can  love  trifles,  that  can  love  impurities, 
that  can  love  sin;  and  can't  love'Gqd,  Christy  tne  most 
desirable  good  of  souls*  What  a  soul  have  1 1  What  a 
monster,  in  the  creation  of  God,  is  this  soul  of  minej" 
Methinks  you  jshould  set  yourselves/if  any  of  you  cap  find 
this  to  be  the  case,  to  we^p  over  your  own  soiils.  Some 
may  see  cause  to  say,  'f  O  my  s6ulf  thou  hast  in  thee  other 
valuable  things,  thou  hast  understanding  in  thee,  judg- 
ment in  thee,  wit  in  thee;  perhaps  learning,, considerable 
acquired  endowments  ip  thee }' but  thou  hast  not  the  love 
of  God  in  thee.  I  can  do  many  other  commendable  or 
useful  things,  I  can  discourse  plaUsibly,. argue  subtlehr,  I 
can  manage  affairs  dexterously,  but  I  can't  love  God.. 
Oh  my  soul,  how  great  an  essential  do6t  thou  want  to 
oil  religion,  to  all  duty,  to  all  felicity !  the  one  thing' 
becesbary  thou  wantest;  thou  hast  every  thing  but.whilt 
thou  needest  more  than  any  thing,  more  than  all  things. 
And  oh  m^  soul,  what  is  like  at  thu  rate  to  become  of 
thee  1  where  an  thou  to  have  \hy  eternal  abode !  to  wh^ 
regions  of  horror,  and  darkness,  and  wo  art\thou  going  1 
what  society  can  be  fit  for  thee  1  No  lover  if  God !.  So 
lover  of  God !  what,  but  of  infernal  accursed  spirits,  th^t 
are  at  utmost  distance  from  him,  and  to  Whom  no  beam  of 
holy  vital  light  shalUverfihine  to  all  eternity!  Thou,  oh 
my  sou),  art  .self-abandoned  tothe  blackness  of  darkness 
for  ever.  Thy  dootn  is  in  thy  breast,  thy  own  bosom ;  t^y  no 
love  to  Gkxi  is  thy  own  doom,  thv  eternal  doom;  creates 
thee  a  present  hell,  and  shoWs  whither  thou  belongest'* 

SixA  place,  Let  a  due  fedr  and  stdicitude  hei^upon  be 
rset  on  Work  in  thee.  For  donsider  thy.^elf  as  one  shortly 
ito  be  arraigned  before  the  supreme  tribunal,  and  then  here 
is  the  critical,  vertical  point  upon  which  thy  judgment/ 
itums ;  lovers  of  God,  or  no  lovers  of  God.  All  are  to  be 
judged  in  refereace  to  what  they  Were,  and  did  in  the  body, 
whether  good  or  evil.  As  in  3  Con  ch.  v.  ver  10.  What 
wast  thou  as  to  this  point,  while  thou  wast  in  the  bidy  1 
For  the  last  judgment  regards  tliat  fbrmer  state,  what  thou 
didst,  and  what  was  thy  wont  as  to  this,  whilst  thou  wast 
in  the  body.  Therefore  by  the  way  no  hope«  ailef  thou  art 
ffone  o(ttt  of  the  body:  go  out  of  the  body,  no  lover  of 
God,  the  departing  soul^  no  lover  of  God,  and  this  will  be 
found  vour  state  at  the  judgment  duy.,  Yqu  are  not  to  ex- 
pect after  -death  a  Gk^pel  to  be  preadied,  that  yon  tnay 
then  be  reconciled  to  uod.  No;  out  what  did  you  do  in 
the  body  t  According  to  that  you  are  to  be  judged.  Did 
you  love  God  in  this  body  while  here,  yea  or  not  And 
this  is  a  trial  upon  the  most  fuiidamental  point,  for  as  all 
the  law  is  compreheuded  iihlove,  ais  was  formerly  hinted,  if 
you  be  found  guilty  in  this  point,  ^at  you  were  no  lover 
of  God,  totallv  destitute  of  the  love  of  God;  you  were  a 
perpetual  unaerminer  of  his  whole  government,  of  the 
whole  frame  of  his  law,  a  disloyal  crealure,  rebellious  and 
fidse  to  the  God  that  niade  yon,  to  Jesus  Christ  Uiat  re- 
deemed you  .bv  his  blood.  All  disobedience  and  rebel- 
lion is  summed  up  in  this  one  word,  Having  been  no  lover 
of  God ;  and  w<»?t  it  make  any  man's  hieart  to  meditate 
terror,  to  think  of  having  such  a  charge  as* this  likely  to  lie 
against  him  in  the  judgment  of  that  day ;  that  day,  when 
the  secrets  of  all  liearts  aire  to  be  laid  opien  1  E v^ry  work 
must  be  then  brought  into  judgment,  and  every  secret 
thins,  whether  it  be  ^ood  or  evil,  Eccles.  xii.  14.  And  it 
will  DC  to  the  confusion  of  many  a  one.  Jt  may  be  your 
00  love  of  God  was  heretofore  a  great  secret,  you  had  a 


heart  in  which  wasno  love  of  God ;  bat  it  was  aflecfet,yoQ 
took  not  care  to  have  it  wrote  in  your  forehead ;  you  con- 
versed with  men  so  plausibly «.  nobody  took  yon  to  be  no 
k)ver  of  God*  to  have  a  heart  disaffected  to  God.  But  dow, 
out  comes  the  secret,  that  which  yon  kept  for  a  great  secret 
all  your  days,  out  comes  the  secret;  and  to  have  snch  a 
secret  as  this  disclosed  to  that  vast  asseml>ly,  before  angeb 
and  men!  Here  was  a  creature,  a(reas(mu>le  creature, aa 
intelligent  soul,  that  lived  upon  the  Divine  bounty  and 
goodness  so  many  vears  in  the  world  beioWi  and  nid  a 
mlse  dislojral  heart  oy  a  plausible  show,  and  external  pro- 
fession of  great  devotedness  to  pod,  all  the  time  of  his 
iUx)de  in  that  world :  Oh  I  what  a  fearfhl  thing  would  it 
be  to  hav^  this  secret  so  disclosed !  And  do  yon  think  that 
all  the  loyal  creatures,  that  shall  be  spectators  and  anditors 
in  the  heaHng  of  that  great  day,  will  not  all  conceive  a  just 
and  a  loyal  indignation  against  such  a  one  when  convicted 
of  not  loving  God ;  convicted  of  not  loving  him  that  gave 
him  bfeath,  him  whose  he  Wqs,  to  whom  he. belonged, 
whose 'name  hfe  bore  1  What  a  fearM  thing  wiU  it  be  to 
stand  convicted  sO  upon  such u point  as  this!  And  sore, 
in  the  mean  time,  there  is  great  reason  fOr  continual  fear, 
why  a  man's  heart  should  medUaie  terror  I  One  would 
even  think  that  all  the  creation  should  be  continually  eveiy 
moment  in  arms  against. him  t  One  would  be  afraid  that 
every  wind  that  blows,  should  be  a  deadly  blast  to  destroy 
roe!  that  when  the  sun  shines  unon'me.  all  its  beams 
should  be  turned  into  vindictive  ifames  tb  execate  vea- 
eeance  upon*  n^e !  I  would  fear  that  even  tha  ver^  stones 
m  the  street  should  fly  against  me,  lyid  every  thing  that 
meets  me  tm  my  death !  For  what !  I  have  not  the  love  of 
God  in  taie!  What,  to  go  about  the  streets  from  day  to 
day  with  a  heart  void'ofthe  love  of  God !  What  a  heait 
have  I !  Feanr  ought  to  be  exercised  in  this  case ;  we  are 
bid  to  fear  if  we  do  evil  ai^inst  a  human  ruler ;  If  thou  do 
that  which  is  evil  be  afraid,  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword 
in  vain,  Rom.  xiii.  4.  But  if  I  be  muk  am,  evil-doer ^  against 
the  supreme  Ruler,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth ;  have  I 
not  reason  to  be  afitiid  1  and  to  think  sadly  with  myself 
whjat  will  the  end  of  thi$  be  1  But  yet  I  will  add,  in  the 

Seventh  place,  t)on't  despair  for  all  this;  God  is  ia 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  as  in  that,  S  Cor. 
ch.  Y.  "^er.  19.  that  sin  might  not  be  imputed.  He  is  in 
Christ  to  reconcile  you,  to  win  l\earts,  to  captivate  souls 
to  the  love  of  Qod ;  for  what  else  is  reconciliation  on  our 
part  1  He  is  in  Christ  to  reconcile,  to  conquef  enmitv,  to 
subdue  disaffected  hearts,  to.make  such  souls  call  and  cry, 
*'  My  Lord,  and  my  God!  I  have  been  a  stranger  to  thee, 
I  will  through  thy  grace  be  so  no  longer."  Therefore  donH 
despair.  Despair  that  ever  you  should  do  well  without 
loving  God,  but  don't  despkir  you  shall  ever  be  bron? ht  to 
love  him,  by  no  means.  You  have  to  do  with  him  that  is 
,the  element  of'lo^e.^the  God  of  love,  the  fountain  of  love, 
the  grea^  source  of  love,  the  fountain  at  once  both  of  love- 
linei<s  send  love,  whose  nature  is  love,  and  is  with  his  name 
in  his  Son,  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  full  of  grace 
and  truth,  t.  e.  sincerest  love.  He  was  incarnate  love,  lore 
pointed  at  us,  and  is  upon  these  terms  able  to  transform  all 
the  world  into  love :  tne  nature  of  God  is  love,  1  John  iv. 
16.  and  in  Christ,  he  is  Emmaouel,  God  with  ns,  to  the 
divine  love  hath  a  direct  aspect  upon  os.  Why  then  apply 
yourselves  to  him,  tupi  yourselves  towards  him,  open  your 
souls  to  him;  saf  to  him,  *<  Lord,  flow  in,  with  all  the 
mighty  powers  of  thine  own  love  upon  my  soul,  thou  that 
canst  01  stones  raise  up  children  and  make  them  the  true 
genuine  sons  of  Abraham ;  fand  there  can  be  no  such  chil- 
dren  without  love;)  oh  dissolve  this  stone,  this  stone  in  mr 
breast,  molHQr  this  obdurate  heart,  turfr  it  into  love  r 
How  soon  may  it  be  done  upon  due  application.  He  can 
quickly  do  it,  dlraw  thee  into  a  love  union  with  himself, 
so  as  that  diou  shouldst  come  to  dwell  in  love ;  and  dwell 
in  God  who  is  loVe,  and  he  in  thee.  Then  the  foundations 
arc  surely  laid,  for  all  thy  future  duty,  and  for  all  thy  fu- 
ture felidity.  Then  how  pleasantly  wilt  thou  obey,  and 
how  blessedly  wilt  thou  enjoy  God  for  ever'!. But  such 
application  must  be  made  through  Christ,  and  for  the 
fifcirit ;  which  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  love,  and  of  power,  and 
or  a  sound  mind ;  as  you  have  it  in  that  first  of  the  second 
to  Tim.  V.  7.  But  these  things  I  can't  now  Airther  insist 
upon. 


A  SERMON 
ON  THE  THANKSGIVING  DAY, 

t 

DECEMBER  %  1097. 


BIGHT  HONORABLE  THE  LORD  HATERBHAli 

I OPTBB  this  dlscoiirae  my  hononred  lord  to. your  pernsali  in  confidence  that  Ae^snbject  and  design  of  it  will  be  so  Itur 
gratefbl  to'jroar  lordship,  as  in  some  degree  to  intone  for  the  imperfections  of  the  management.  I  believe  it  will  not 
offend  against  jonr  lordsnip's  very  accurate  judgment  of  things,  that  I  have  not  been  so  swayed  by  an  authority  which 
hath  signified  much  in  ibur  a^e,  as  to  represent  the  natural  state  of  man  as  a  state  of  war:  whicn  either  must  signify 
man  in  his  original  constituuon  to  have  been  a  very  ill-natured  creature,  or  must  signi^  nis  nature  to  be  less  ancient 
than  himself.    For  I  cannot  doubt,  but  the  author  of  that  inazlm  would  have  disdamea  their  way  of  sp^Jcing,  who 
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greater  honour  to  agree  in  judgment,  or  do  less  fear  to  disntgree. 

In  matters  of  secular  concernment,  it  becomes  me  not  to  profess  any  judgment  at  all,  besides  the  public;  unto  which 
in  things  of  that  nattire,  every  private  man's  ought  to  be,  and  is,  prolessedly  resigned.  Y^t  within  that  compass,  not- 
withstanding  the  just  esteem  your  lordship  hath  of  the  noble  endowments,  which  do  then  illustriouisly  shine  m  the  mi- 
litary profession  when  there  is  a  necessity  of  theiir  being  reduced  to  practice:  I  apprehend,  that  otherwise,  your  lord- 
ship hath  no  more  grateful  thoughts  of  war  than  I,. nor  more  ungrateAil  of  the  necessary  means  of  preserving  peace. 
That  which  is  the  reproach  of  human  nature,  could  never  originally  belonff  to  it ;  nor  can  any  thing  more  expose  its 
ignominious  depravation,  than  it  should  ever  be  necessary  the  sword  should  dispute  rieht,'  ana  the  long^  decide  it. 

In  Uie  matters  of  religion^  which  is  every  man's  business,  afid  whose  ^here  as  it  is  higher  must  be  proportionably 
wider  and  more  comprehensive,  I  hope  it  is  your  lordship's  constant  care  to  add  unto  clt^amess  and  rectitude  of  thought, 
the  pleasanmess  of  taste ;  and  that  yon  apprehend  it  to  consist,  pot  more  £n  a  scheme  of  notions,  than  of  vital  princi- 
ples ;  and  that  your  love  to  it  proceeds  from  hence,  that  you  relish  it  and  feel  yon  live  by  it.  Tou  are  hereby  fortified 
against  the  reproach  that  attends  it  from  their  contempt  of  it,  who  are  every  day  Assaulting  heaven,  and  would  have 
the  war  not  ended,  but  only  transferred  thitherward.  That  which  though  some  vent,  and  others  admire,  as  wit,  even 
paganism,  itself  has  condemned  as  foolishness.  Your  lordship  is  in  no  more  danger  to  be  altered  hereby  .from  your 
chosen  course,  than  a  man  in  his  health  and  senses,  by  satyrs,  against  eating  and  drinking.  I  reckon  your  lordship 
is  so  taken  np  with  the  great  th^gs.of  religion,  as  to  Be  less  taken  with  .the  adventitious  things  men  have  thought  fit 
to  afliz  to  it  I  do  not  more  emulate  your  lordship  in  any  thing  than  adisdain  of  bigotry,  nor  more  honour  any  thing 
I  discern  in  you  than  true  Catholicism.  And  recounting  whi^  things  and  persons  do  truly  belong  to  a  church,  I  be- 
lieve your  )or;lshipis  not  professedly  of  il  larger  churc^  as  counting  it  too  large  for  you,  but  too  narrow ;  and  tha* 
yon  anect  not  to  be  of  a  self-distinsuished  pi^.  Nor,  besides  the  opportuniQr  of  avowing  the  just  honour  and  obli- 
gations I  have  to  your  lordship  and  your  noble  consort,  with  my  sincere  concern  for  your  hopeful  and-  numerous 
ofl&prittg,  did  any  thing  more  mvite  this  address  to  yomr  lordship,  thftn  the  agreeafoleness  of  such  youi  sentiments,  to 
the  mind  and  spirit  of^  ^  , 

My  most  honoured  lord, 
Tour  lorduiip's  most  justly  devoted,  and 

moat  ikAhful,  humble  servant, 

JOHN  HOWE. 


PSALM  XXIX.  1. 

VBK  LORD  WILL  BLBBB  SIS  nOVLA  WTTB  PIACB. 


You  SO  generally , know  the  occasion  of  this  our  solemn 
assemUy^  this  tune,  that  non^  can  be  in  doubt  concern- 
ing the  suitableness  of  thi^  portion  of  Scripture,  for  our 
present  cQBsideration.  Our  business  is  to  celeorate  the 
Divine  eoodness,  in  pri^rvinff  our  ]dng  abroad,  and  re- 
storing him  home  in  safety,  alter  he  had  been  tne  happy 
instrument  of  brin^g  about  that  peace,  which  puts  a  pe- 
riod to  a  long  contmued,  wasting,  and  dubious  war;  under 
which  we,  and  all  Europe,  have  groaned  these  fivers  years. 
And  if  we  find  the  favourable  workinsis  of  Providence  to 
cbncur  and  fall  in  with  a  divine  word,  pointing  them  to 
God's  own  people ;  as  this  for  instance,  The  Lord  will  bless 


his  peopld  with  peace ;  ».  e.  he  will. vouchsafe  this  blessing 
to  his  own  people  in  the  fittest  season,  as  it  must  be  under- 
stood; this  ados  so  mueh  the  more  grateful  and  pleasant 
relish  to  the  mercy  we  are  this  day  to  aclmowledge.  It 
cannot  but  do  so  with  right  minds,  unto  which  nothing  is 
more  agreeable  than  to  desire  and  covet  such  favour,  as 
God  showis  to  his  oWn  |)eople ;  and  to  be  made  glad  with 
his -inheritance,  (Ps.  cvi.  4,  5.)  from  an  apprehension  that 
there  must  be  somewhat  very  peculiar  in  such  mercy,  as 
God  vouchsafes'  to  his  own.  to  a  people  peculiar  and  sdect, 
severed  >nd  set  apart  for  nimself  from  the  rest  of  men 
'Tis  tnic  indeed  that  peace,  abstractly  considered,  is 
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neither  the  approprUOe  nor  the  constant  privily  of  such 
a  people ;  they  neither  alone  enjoy  it,  nor  at  all  times,  when 
it  18  broi]^ht  abont,  even  for  thetn,  they  have  other  parta- 
kers :  but  yet,  sach  faronrs  of  Providence  as  are  of  larger 
extent,  ana  reach  to  many  besides  God's  own  people,  have 
a  more  peculiar,  benign  aspect  npon  them ;  ana  are  attend- 
ed, with  reference  to  them^  witn  sach  consequences,  as 
wherein  others,  without  bemg  mad^  of  this  people  of  his, 
are  not  sharers  with  them.  Some  intimation  there  is  of 
this  in  this  p»Um,  which  the  title  speaks,  a  Psalm  of  Dar 
vid ;  and  wnich  some  think  to  refer  unto  the  wars  mana- 
ged by  him  in  his  time  with  the  Moabites,  signified  by  the 
wilderness  of  Kadesh:  and  the  Syrians,  signified  by  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  or  whom  he  speaks  in  the  prophetic 
s^le,  as  if,  by  the  terrible  and  amazing  appearances  of 
Gfod's  power  against  them,  thejr  were  thunderstmck,  like 
the  trees  of  a  forest,  or  as  the  mnds  that  axe  wont  to  inha- 
bit amongst  them.  And  so  it  is  concluded,  and  shut  up 
with  this  epiphonema  in  the  end  of  the  psalm ;  The  Lord 
will  give  strength  to  his  peq>le,  the  Lord  will  bless  his 
people  with  peace,  i.  «.  he  is  in  war  their  strength,  and 
their  felicity  in  peace ;  ia  ^^ar,  he  is  the  author  of  aU  that 
power  wherewith  they  are  enabled  to  oppose  ahd  overcome 
potent  enemies ;  and  m  peace,  he  is  their  tmly  felicitating 
good,  and  makes  them  by  his  own  vouchsafed  presence  a 
truly  blessed  people. 

It  is  the  latter  of  these,  peace,  unto  which  the  present 
Qceasion  confines  us.  And  concerning  that,  we  might  in  the 

1.  Place,  note  from  the  tezt,that  wheresoever  it  is  brought 
about,  God  is  the  author  of  it,  **  Gkxi  will  bless  his.  people 
with  peace.**  That  title  which  the  Scripture  gives  him,  the 
Qod  of  peace,  with  the  many  expressions  of  like  import, 
wherewith  it  abounds,  can  leave  them  in  no  doubt,  con- 
cerning the  Divine  influcDceand  agency  in  bringing  about 
the  grateful  intervals  of  peace,  after  aesolatingbloodv  wars, 
who  have  any  reverence  for  the  Sacred  Oracles.  And  in- 
deed, to  insist  upon  such  a  subject  as  this,  in  a  case  so 
plain,  so  acknowledged  amongst  men  that  believe  the  bi- 
ble, vere  to  reproach  the  auditory,  as  if  it  were  made  up 
of  sceptics  and  atheists,  or  of  them  that  did  not  believe  this 
world  was  ^lade  ty  God,  or  that  it  was  made  by  him  only 
by  some  casual  stroke  and  without  design ;  that  he  cared 
not  for  bis  reasonable,  intelligent  creatures,  when  he  jiad 
made  Chem,  what  became  of  them,  nor  did  at  all  concern 
himself  in  their  most  considerable  concernment.  I  shall 
not  therefore  insist  upon  this,  which  Seems  ^ther  ^d  in, 
and  supposed  in  the  text,  or  taken  for  granted ;  for  amcme 
a  people  in  visible  relation  and  subjection  to  God,  it  haa 
been  as  great  an  incon^ity  industriously  to  assert  and 
proye  soch  a  thing,  as  it  would  be,  by  an  elaborate  dis^ 
course  to  prove  that  there  is  a  sun  in  the  firmament  unto 
men  that  continually  partake  and  enjoy  his  light  and  influ- 
ences; and  to  whose  sense,  the  vicissitnd;es  and  distinc-, 
tions  of  day  and  night  by  nis  presence  and  absence  are 
brought  under  constant  notice  every  twenty-fout  hours.  I 
shall  therefore,  I  nay,  pass  on  to  what  appears  more  directs 
hr  to  be  the  design  of  the  text,  and  that  seems  toJ>e  two- 
K>ld :  first,  to  represent  to  us  in  general  the  great  blessing  of 
peace,  wherein,  when  God  sees  it  fit,  he  is  pleased  to  make 
nis  ownpeople  partakers  with  others;  secondly,  because  it 
is  not  without  design  that  it  is  said,  he  will  bless  his  people 
with  peace,  unto  whom  'tis  plain,  this  alone  is  not  an  ap- 
propriate privilege ;  it  seems  further  designed  to  intimate, 
and  couch  in  the  concurrence  and  concomitancy  of  such 
thing^,  as,  superadded  to  peace,  will  make  it  a  complete 
blessinf .  "  The  Lord  will  bless  his  people  with  peace.** 
He  will  give  them  peace  so  and  upon  such  terms,  and  with 
such  concomitants  and  consequences,  that  to  them  it  shall 
prove  a  real  and  a  full  blessing.  These  two  things,  there- 
fore, I  intend  to  insist  upon-rl.  To  show  you  how  valua- 
ble a  good  and  (in  the  large  and  common  sense)  a  ble^ing 
peace  is,  as  it  stands  in  opposition  to  bloody  and  desolat- 
ing wars.  And  then— 3. 1  shall  show  you,  what  additions 
and  concomitants  are  neces8ar]r  to  make  it  a  complete 
blessing,  such  as  maybe  appropriate  and,peculiar  to  God*s 
own  people,  and  so  make  use  of  the  whole. 

1.  1  shall  show  you  briefly, , how  valuable  a  sood  peace 
is  in  itself,  as  it  stands'opposed  unto  blood3r  and  destructive 
wars.  And  this  will  best  be  seen,  by  stating  and  viewing 
it  in  that  opposition,  and  by  representing  to  you  somewhat 


of  the  horror  of  war ;  which  we  may  do,  by  viewing  it  n 
its  causes,  in  itself,  and  in  its  dismal  consequences,  where- 
with it  is  wont  to  be  attended.  Consider  it  in  its  causes, 
and  they  are  principally  these  two,  the  wickedness  of  men, 
and  the  just  vengeance  of  Grod  thereupon*  These  tvo 
concurring,  and  falling  in  together,  must  be  imderstood  to 
be  the  causes  of  so  great  a  calamity  amon^  men  in  this 
world;  and  I  shall  only  consider  these  two  m  their  com- 
plication, and, not  speak  to  them  distinctly  and  separately. 
Very  plain  it  is,  that  war  is  a  niark  of  the  apostacy,  and 
stigmatizes  man  as  fallen  fVom  Grod,  in  a  degenerate  revolt- 
ed state :  it  is  the  horrid  issue  of  men's  having  forsaken 
God,  and  of  their  being  abandoned  by  him  to  the  hurry  ot 
their  own  furious  lusts  and  passions;  the  natural  and  the 
penal  efiect  of  their  having  severed  themselves  and  broke 
lodse  Arom  the  Divine  government.  From  whence  are 
wars  1  Are  they  not  from  jour  lusts  1  Jam.  iv.  1.— God 
•Mr^  {n^i»  «nn;«iii^  mcu's  mjustice,  not  by  ^«f"«n«'  "in- 


most justly  punishes  men's  injustice,  not  by  infosing  msr 
ligni^,  which  he  needs  not. into  their  minos  and  natures; 
and  which  it  is  impossible  ne  can  be  the  author  of,  whose 
very  nature  itself  is  goodness,  and  purity,  and  love:  bat 
having  forsaken  him,  rebelled  against  him,  disclaimed  him 
as  their  Ruler,  refused  any  longer  to  be  subject  to  him,  they 
are  forSaken  of  him^  ana  left  to  take  vengeance  for  it  on 
one  another;  of  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater  instance, 
than  that  when  controversies  do  arise  between  men  and 
men,  between  nation  and  nation,  kingdom,  and  kingdom, 
one  people  and  another,  it  is  presently  to  be  decided  by  a 
"bloody  swor4.  This  speaks  a  monstrous  degeneracy  in 
the  intellectual  world,  and  from  th^  original  rectitude  that 
belongs  to  the  nature  of  man,  which  in  ni<  primitive  state 
did  stand  in  a  temperament  of  reason  and  love.  That  there 
should  be  differences  about  metim  amd  iuMm  in  a  creature 
of  that  constitution  is  itself  a  horrid  tiling ;  but  then  that 
such  diff*erences  are  to  be  determined  only  by  violenc^ 
that  presently  they  must  hereupon  run  into  war!  Good 
Qod  I  what  an  indication  is  this,  that  reason,  wisdom,  jus- 
tice, and  love,  are  fled  from  this  earth!  And  it  speaks  re- 
bellion against  Gqd  in  the  highest  kind,  *tis  a  subversion 
of  the  most  fundamental  law.  of  his  kingdom  over  the  in- 
telligent world ;  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  wiih 
all  t£y  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  with,  all  thy  mind,  with  all 
thy  might,  and  thy  neignbour  a^  thyself. 

^Tis  impossible  there  should  be  any  such  thing  as  war 
in  the  world,  but  by  the  violation  of  this  most  fundamental 
divine  law,  the  prmcipal  and  most  important  thing  that 
this  government  does  as  it  were  consist  m  over  reasonable 
creatures,  their  loving  him  above  all,  and  one  another  as 
themselves.  This  law  observed  must  make  this  earth  an- 
other heaven ;  this  law  violated  and  broken,  makes  it  an- 
other hell.  Men  being  fallen  from  G^d,  and  having  lost 
their  acquaintance  with  him,  and  all  relish  of  divine  things, 
think  to  repair  their  loss  out  of  this  sensible  world,  whereof 
no  man  thmks  he  hath  enough ;  desire  of  more  blinds  their 
eyes,  that  they  cannot  judge  of  right  and  wrong.  Hence 
every  man's  cam^e  is  nght  in  bis  own  eyes ;  appetite  is  the 
only  measure  they  judge  by,  and  power  (whatsoever  of  it 
any  one  can  grasip)  the  instrument  by  which  they  execute 
their  perverse  judgment.  A  dismal  spectacle  and  subject 
of  contemplation  to  the  inhabitants  of^  the  purer  and  more 
peaceful  regions !  To  behold  a  divine  ofl^ring,  the  sons 
of  God,  now  transformed  into  sons  of  the  earth,  and  tearing 
in  pieces  one  another,  for  what  some  possess  and  others 
covet !  Yea,  and  to  a  calm  uninterested  spectator  on  our 
QjRm  globe,  this  can  be  no  grateftil  prospect,  to  view  the 
history  of  all  times,  and  nations,  ana  take  notice  how  full 
it  is  of  such  tragedy :  countries  from  age  to  age.made  Acel- 
damas,  fields  of  blood,  on  this  account  of  extending  or 
confining  empire  and  dominion ;  of  invading  another's  or 
defending  one's  6wn :  but  hereupon  it  is  not  strange  when 
a  world  of  intelligent,  reasonable  creatures  are  thus  gone 
ofi*  from  God,  and  in  rebellion  against  him  in  the  most 
fundamental  part  of  his  government,  that  he  suffers  them 
to  be  the  executioners  of  nis  just  wrath  upon  one  another. 
And  if  we  thus  look  upon  war,  first,  in  this  its  complicated 
causes,  it  is  the  opprobrium,  the  reproach  of  human  nature, 
of  intelligent  reasonable  creatures.  But  next  look  upon  it 
in  itself,  and  what  is  it  but  the  destruction  of  human  live?, 
of  creatures  made  after  the  image  of  Godi  of  whom  he 
has  so  high  a  value,  and  whose  lives,  even  for  that  very 
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MBODi  he  is  pleased  to  fence  end  secnre  hy  a  seTere  Urw ; 
W¥oeTer  sheds  man's  Uood,  hy  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed ;  for  in  the  imageof  God  made  he  man.  But  here  is 
a  formed  design  of  destroying  human  lives  by  moltitades, 
livesof  creatures  bearing  the  ima^  of  God.  And  by  how 
much  the  more  necessary  this  is  m  many  cases,  so  much 
the  more  grievous  and  calamitous  a  thing  it  is,  that  when 
to  cut  off  and  destroy  by  multitudes  so  precious  things  as 
huBun  lives  is  tragical  and  horrid,  not  to  do  it  is  so  much 
worse !  Yea.  that  war  itself  is  become  an  art,  and  ihat  the 
valour  and  skill  which  belong  to  it  are  laudable  excellen- 
cies, is  all  aggravation  of  the  ^dness  of  this  case. 

And  if  we  do  coiisider  the  consequence  and  effects 
which  do  ensue  upon  such  war,  how  fiill  of  horror  (md 
fnghtfulness  ar^  they  i  and  those  most  of  all,  that  are  least 
of  all  thought  on,  and  that  lie  most  out  of  view ;  for  besides 
that  property  is  gone,  and  no  man  knows  what  to  call  his 
own,  laws  lose  their  rorce,  manstrates  their  authority  and 
reverence^ civil  government  is  disobeyed  and  despised,  com- 
mcfu  order  ia  vioia^  and  turned  into  coaiusion,  fomiUes 
torn  in  pieces,  countries  laid  waste  and  desolaiie,  towns 
and  cities  sacked,  ravaged,  and  paade  ruinous  heaps ;  be- 
sides all:  this  (I  sav)  the  sacred  rites  and  mvste^ies  of  reli- 
gion are  neglected  and  profaned,  its  holy  solemnities  inter- 
rupted, worshipping  assemblies  are  broken  up.  Men  have 
litue  opportunity  left  them  to  mind  their  ^^at  concerns 
with  God,  and  (or  another  world, ;  care  for  immortal  souls, 
when  it  is  most  necessarv,  is  thrown  out  of  doots,  and  rea- 
sonable creaturo,  that  should  be  employed  in  adbring  and 
worshipping  their  great  Creator,  the  God  of  their  lives,  are 
employed  in  designing  the  mutual  destruction  of  one  ano- 
ther's lives ;  and  it  may  be  that  is  least  considered  which 
carries  the  most  of  horror  in  it,  that  moltitufes  are  hurried 
down  to  perdition,  neithervdreaded  by  themselves,  nor  ap- 
prehended by  the  destroyer;  souls  ^re  passing  in  shoais 
mto  eternity,  they  npt  considering  it  who  are  sent,  nor  they 
that  sent  them !  And  what  sport  does  this  make  for  devils, 
those  envious  apostate  spirits,  that  first  drew  men  into  a 
like  apostacy ;  that  when  God  had  given  this  earth  to  the 
children  of  men.  assigning  to  themselves  a  worse  abode 
amidst  infernal  darkness  ^d  flam«i,  they  should  be  tear- 
ing one  another  in  pieces  about  this  their  ^rticm  under 
the  son,  making  God's  bounty  to  them  the  occasion  of  their 
doing  all  manner  of  violence  to  one  another!  That  the 
prince  of  the  apostacy,  the  usurping  God  of  this  world, 
should  have  the  oppostunity  of  beholding  man.  sometime 
by  divine  g|«nt  the  lord  of  it,  liiow  its  slave  aiid  his  ci^ive 
by  it  I  Led  by  him  at  his  will  into  whatsoever  is  most  re- 
pugnant to  the  will  and  the  very  nature  of  bis  Maker. 
That  whereas  he  was  at  first  made  after  God's  own  image, 
a  God-like  creature  resembling  his  Maker,  especially  in  spi- 
rituality and  love ;  he  now  more  resembles  in  sensoali^ 
beasts^  and  in  malignity  devils,  and  both  bj  an  inordinate 
love  of  this  world.;  the  friendship  whereof,  and  a  mind 
carnalized  by  it,  is  enmity  against  God,  Jaml  iv.  4v— Rom. 
viii.  K,)  and  whereof  also,  because  evenr  man  thinks  his 
own  shai^  too  little,  he  becomes  any  one^s  enemy  that  hath 
more  of  it  than  himself.    • 

And  thus  have  devib  the  pleasure  of  beholding  men,  by 
this  very  gift  and  expression  of  God's  love  and  kindness 
to  them  transformed  into  enmity,  and  baitred  of  himself,  and 
one  another;  forsaken  of  him,  end  destroyiog\each  other, 
and  hastening  once  more  into  their  horrid  society,  that  as 
they  were  accomplices  with  them  in  their  first  rdiellion, 
ther  may  be  partakers  and  associates  witii  them  in  wo 
and  tomienL  The  most  dismal  part  of  the  story,  is  that 
which  lies  most  out  of  sight.  Now  let  all  this  be  con- 
sidered and  put  together,  and  surely  peace  is  a  valuable 
thin^,  it  speaks  man  in  some  degree  retumed  to  himself, 
and  in  a  nght  mind,  when  he  can  agree  and  be  content  to 
let  another  live  quiet  and  Unmolested  by  him,  one  man 
another  man,  and  one  nation  another  nation.  Thus  far 
does  peace  appear  a  blessing  apart  and  by  itself,  a  valuable 
fiood,  and  according  to  the  common  notioi^  and  estimate, 
It  maybe  called  a  blessing  wherewith  God  blesses  his  people 
in  common  with  others.    But  we  are  further  to  consider, 

2.  .What  things  are  requisite  to  make  this  a  real  and  a 
complete .  blessing,  ci^pable  of  being  appropriated  unto 
God's  own  peculiar  people;  which  seems  also  to  be  in- 
tend«*d  here.    The  Lord  will  bless  his  people  with  peace. 


In  speaking  to  this  I  shall  do  these  two  things.  1.  Men- 
tion the  reouisites  themselves-^l.  Show  their  requisiteness. 
or  show  wnat  is  requisite  to  make,  eternal  peace  a  real  and 
peculiar  blessing.  And  then  show  you  upon  what  account 
the  addition  and  concomitancy  of  such  thmgs  are  requisite. 

1.  I  shall  show  you  the  things  that  are  requisite. 

1.  Such  peace,  as  we  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of,  is 
then  tmly  a  blessing^  when  there  is,  in  co^mmction  with  it, 
a  very  copioos  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  in  such  a 
concomitancy,  peace  will  make  a  people  a  blessed  people. 
When,  after  such  a  calamitous  dispensation  was  over  and 
at  an  end,  as  we  read  of  £zek.  xzxiz.  wherein,  ver.  23. 
God  is  said  to  hide  his  face,  and  many  of  his  pec/ple  were 
carried  into  captivity,  and  many  fell  bv  the  sword;  it 
comes  at  leneth  to  this,  he  will  no  more  hide  his  face,  or 
cover  it  with  so  ireful  and  gloomy  aspects  and  app^- 
a;nces  that  it  cannot  be  ccHhfqrtably  beheld.  'Tis  for  this 
very  reason,  because  he  pours  forth  his  Spirit,  upon  the 
whole  houte  of  Israel,  as  it  is  in  ver.  29,  or  that  chapter. 
Pouring  forth  signifies  a  copious  communication;  and  if 
the  Spirit  of  God  be  copiously  commnnicated,  the  best  of 
blessings  are  in  great  abundance  contained  in  it,  which 
win  infer,  or  countervail  whatsoever  is  valuable  or  needful 
beside^  to  make  the  state  of  such  a  people  a  blessed  state. 

3.  It  will  be  so,  when  the  Gospel  of  peace  has  its  free 
course,  and  a  large  spread  in  the  world.  When,  in  con- 
junction with  beating  of  swords  into  plous^hshares,  and 

rirs  into  pruning-hooks,  the  law  goes  forth  of  2ion,  and 
word  ot  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem;  and  nations  shall 
say.  Come  let  us  go  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  he 
will  teach  us  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  statutes ; 
as  in  that  of  Micah^  IV.  2,3.  Add, 
.  3.  When^  according  to  the  dictate  of  Divine  wisdom, 
kings  dq  reign  rks  prov.  viii.  16.^  and  princes  decree  jus- 
tice; when  God's  people  have  jud^,  as  at  the  first,  coun- 
sellors as  at  the  oeginning,  isa.  i.  26.  able  men,  men  of 
truth,  fearing'  God  and  hating  covetousness^  Exod.  xviii.  .21. 
When  he  is  pleased  to  set  kmgs^ni  the  throne,  that  scatter 
the  wicked  with  their  eyes,  and  so  to  establish  the  throne 
in  righteousness :  when  there  is  a  design^  driven  by  those 
that  Gear  the  civil  sword,  the  sword  of  justice,  to  be  a  terror 
to  e  vil-doei^  but  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well ;  so  as  it  may 
be  said  upon  this  account,  thev  ar^  the  ministers  of  God 
for  g6od,  whom  he'has  been  pfeased  to  set  in  such  stations. 

4.  When  Gcd  gives  pastors  after  his  own  heart  that  are 
able,  and  do  make  it  their  business,  to  feed  his  people  with 
knowlec^e  and  understanding.  When  he  inspirits  such  to 
cry  mightily,  to  warn  Tpken  off  from  sin,  when  watchmen, 
set  over  his  people,  are  faithful  in  the  business  of  their 
station,  at  once  both  to  save  their  peoole  and  themselves, 
from  having  their  blood  required  at  the  nands  of  either ;  this 
^ill  make  a  peaceftil  state,  a  happjr  state ;  it  will  contribute 
a  greal  deal  towards  it.   And  agisin  when  hereupon,  in  the 

o.  Place,  wickedness  languishes  the  lusts  of  men  droop 
and  wither.  There  is  some  visible  restraint,  if  there  be  not 
a  univereal  mortification  of  such  fruits  of  the  flesh,  as 
those  that  are  spoken  of  Gal.  v.  19.  A<iultery,  fornication, 
undeanness,  lasciTiousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  birred, 
variance,  eroulatibn,  wrath,  strife,  solition,  heresies,  en vy- 
ings,  murders,  drunkenness,  reveUincs,  and  such  like,  that 
are  inconsistent  with  a  share  in  the  inheritance  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  as  it  after  follows.  This  does  much  to  the 
making  a  pieaceful  state  of  things  a  b^esse^  state ;  it  takes 
away  mucn  of  the  occasion  of  further  controversy  between 
God  and  sucl^  a  people.    But, 

6.  When  there  is  a  very  great  diffusion  of  a  holy  new 
nature,  which  carries  the  matter  higher^  and  is  a  great  ad- 
dition, though  in  certain  conjunction  with  the  former ;  as 
it  is  when  the  lusts  and  woAs  of  the  flesh  do  cease  to  be 
reigning  and  rampant  among  them  who  live  under  the 
Go^l,  through  the  victorious  and  more  powerful  operation 
of  the  Spirit  of  grace  breathing  in  it.  For  then  by  the 
influence  of  the  «une  Spirit,  not  only  such  vicious  indioa- 
tions  are  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as  certainly  withstand  a 
people's  felicity ;  but  such  positive  principles  are  implanted, 
as  tend  to  promote  it.  Yet  since  this  conjunction  is  not 
constant,  but  such  insolences  of  wickedness,  as  niore  direct- 
ly tend  to  make  a  people  miserable,  may  be  repressed  by 
inferior  causes.  I  therefore  more  expressly  add,  that  then 
peace  may  be  reckoned  a  tertain  and  a  full  blessing,  when 
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with  it  we  behold  a  diTine  oAprmff  eontiniuiUy  rising  up. 
of  men  appearing  to  be  born  or  Goa,  and  to  have  received 
a  God-like  nature,  apt  to  do  good,  and  become  blessings  to 
the  world.  When  there  is  a  risinff  generation  of  such, 
not  proselyted  to  this  or  that  partv,  but  to  real  substantial 
godliness  and  Christianity.  Wnen  multitudes  are  thus 
turned  unto  the  Lord,  when  there  are  numerous  eonver- 
sions,  a  new  creation  is  springing  up  in  visible  and  multi- 
plied instances,  so  as  that  holiness  comes  to  be  both  an 
extensive  and  illustrious  thing.  When  multitudes  come 
to  give  reputation  to  serious  ^Ugion,  when  it  is  no  longer 
a  reproach  to  be  a  visible  fearer  of  God^  because  generally 
men  are  so.  When  it  is  looked  upon  as  no  fashionable 
thing  to  be  a  despiser  of  God  and  heaven,  and  to  breathe  out 
contempt  of  the  Divine  power,  that  gave  us  breath.   And: 

7.  When,  hereupon,  the  divine  |[ovemment  obtains  and 
takes  place  in  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men^hen  his 
authority  is  owne^  with  reverential  submission.  Then  God 
does  bless  a  people,  when  his  feat  spreads  far  and  near; 
God  shall  bless  us,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear 
him;  as  in  that  Ps.  Ixvii.  the  latter  end.    And  again,     n^ 

8.  When  there  is  a  manifest  power  and  prevalency  of 
divine  love  amongst  men,  that  bear  the  same  name  of 
Christians,  when  that  peace  of  God  rules  in  their  hearts, 
unto  which  they  are  Ml  called  in  one  body.  When  they 
Observedly  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace,  when  they  have  peace  one  towards  another  sO  as 
that  it  may  be  seen  U»at  they  are  all  the  sons  of  peace,  the 
children  of  the  same  Father  who  has  conveyed  it  mto  them, , 
as  part  of  that  divine  nature  which  he  communicates  to  the 
regenerate  seed ;  when  there  is  a  natural  propensity  to  one 
another,  that  they  can  no  more  violate  and  tear  that  vital 
bond  of  love  and  peace  that  is  among  them  than  they  can 
endure  to  teaf^their  own  flesh,  or  pluck  om  their  own  eyes. 
When  peace  among' Christians  appears  to  be  a  connatural 
thing)  not  the  product  of  convehi^cy  and  pn^4ential  con- 
siderations onlv,  but  a  nature  which  none  can  more  endtire' 
to  counteract  than  to  offer  violence  to  themselves;  a  thing 
which  nature,  admits  not,  whose  laws  never  allow  it  to  act 
against  itself.    And, 

LasUy,  When,  upon  all  this,  God  appears  to  be  recon- 
ciled unto  such  a  people ;  for  in  his  favour  is  life.  When 
all  these  things  do  concur,  as  so  many  indications  of  his 
being  at  peace  with  them,  i  ^.  that  he  has  entirely  forj^ven 
them  all  former  ofiences;  that  their  sins  and  iniquities  he 
remembers  no  more ;  and  these  concur  with  such  thin^ 
as  partly  make,  and  partly  argue  them,  the  objects  of  his 
dehffht,  that  he  has  written  his  law  in  their  hearts,  he  Iulm 
put  nis  Spirit  into  them,  he  has  made  them  a  company  of 
God-like  creatures  like  himself,  whose  very  najEure  is  love  y 
they  are  his  living  resemblances  in  that  very  respect,  ex- 
pressing herein  his  virtues^  who  has  called  them  out  of 
darkness  into  his  own  glorious  and  marviBlloiis  light* 
Hereupon  such  a  people  may  reckon  themselves  secure  of 
God's  own  presence,  he  is  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  his 
glory  ceases  to  hover,  becomes  With  them  a  fixed  thing, ' 
settles  its  station,  as  not  about  to  discontinne  or  remove: 
their  land  may  now  be  called.  The  land  of  Emmanuel,  and 
bears  the  inscription,  God  with  us.  The  tabernacle  of  God 
is  with  them,  and  he  is  resolved  to  dwell  with  them,  and 
be  their  God,  and  avow  them  before  all  the  world  for  his 
peculiar  people.  After  the  many  things  that  do  concdr 
together,  in  an  inferior  kind,  as  the  concomitants  of  a  merely 
external  peace,  as  that  their  sons  grow  up  as  plants,  their 
daughters  as  so  many  polished  comer-stones,  that  ioin 
together  the  walls  of  a  palace,  that  their  gamers  be  full, 
their  sheep  numerous,  their  oxen  strong,  and  that  there  be 
no  complaining  in  their  streets ;. after  aU  these  things,  it  is 
subjoined.  Tea,  happy  is  the  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord. 
All  the  fore-mentioned  things  alone,  will  never  make  abless- 
ing  worthy  of  a  people  peculiar  to  God.  But  inrhen  it  can 
be  said  that  the  Lord  is  their  God,  they  are  a  happy  people 
indeed,  Ps.  cxliv.  Id,  15.  Such  as  these  tap  the  things  re- 
quisite to  makepeace  a  complete  blessine.  But  now  We  are* 

3.  To  show  you  the  rec^uisiteness  of  the  concurrence  ana 
concomitancy  of  sudi  thmgs,  to  the  mentioned  purpose ; 
or  how  it  mav  appear,  that  such  things  as  these  are  neces^ 
sary  to  complete  this  blessing,  or  to  make  it  a  traly  valua- 
ble or  a  special  blessing.  In  order  hereto  note, 
aVflUPalerraL 


1.  That  there  is  such  a  thin^  as  a  special  blessmg,  very 
distinguishable  from  such  blessings  as  are  merely  common. 
We  read  of  one  Jabez,  1  Chron.  iv.  9, 10.  said  to  be  more 
honourable  than  his  brethren :  and  somewhat  very  remark- 
able  (as  we  are  to  reckon,  when  to  the  Divine  wisdom  U 
was  thought  fit  to  be  inserted  amidst  a  genealogical  dis- 
course) is  ftirther  said  of  him,  vir.  that  he  called  to  the  God 
of  Israel,  sayins,  O  that  thou  wouldst  bless  me  indeed, 
Ac.  and  ^tis  added,  God  granted  what  he  requested.  It 
seems,  besides  what  goes  under  the  common  notion  of 
blessinsf,  he  re(;koaed  the^e  was  somewhat  more  peculiar, 
which  he  calls  blessing  indeed.  There  is  a  known  He^ 
braism  in  that  expression,  what  we  read,  bless  me  indeed, 
is,  bless  me  in  blessing  me ;  q.  d.  let  me  have  a  Uesong 
within  a  blessing ;  let  me  have  that  blessing  whereof  the 
other  is  but  a  cortex,  the  dutside:  let  me  have  that  bless- 
ing that  is  wrapt  up  and  enclosed  in  the  external  blessing. 
And  because  u  is  said,  And  God  granted  his  request,  we 
have  reason  to  understand  it  was  somewhat  very  peculiar 
that  God  vouchsafed  unto  him;  and  that  account  which 
some  gife  us,  has  a  look  that  way,  that  God  vouchsafed 
hiin  somewhat  more  extraordinary  in  the  kind  of  mental 
and  intellectual  endowments:  for  we  are  otherwise  in- 
formed, that  this  J^bez  became  a.  noted  doctor  among  the 
Jews,  and  that  the  city,  called  after  his  name,  was  thers- 
upon  afterwards  the  residence  of  such  as  were  most  leamel 
in  their  laws,  Yatabl.  apud  Critic.  That  is  to  be  blessed 
indeed,  to  have  these  things  conferred,  that  do  reach  the 
mind  and  afiect  the  inner  man ;  to  be  blessed  with  spiritual 
blessing  from  the  heavenly  places,  as  in  that  Eph.  i  3. 
There  is  a  spiritual  sort  of  messing,  that  may  be  enclosed 
in  the  external  blessing;  and  particularly  in  this  of  peace, 
which  while  it  is  common  to  the  people  of  God  with,  other 
men,  is  itself  not  eommon. 

S.  I  ftirther  note;  that  the  things  I  have  mentioned  to 
you,  thef  are  of  that  special  kind,  they  are  either  immedi- 
ate spiritual  blessings,  or  tobs^rvient  to  such ;  whereupon 
now  we  may,  from  several  considerations,  evince  to  you, 
that  without  them  such  an  external  good,  as  this  of  peace, 
is  not  a  complete  Messing^ 

1.  It  is  no  anfument  of  God's  special  favour.  The  best 
and  most  valuable  blessings  are  irom  the  BM^irM  ac3ki^r«f, 
tike  good  pUamre  of  Au  tottt, .  Eph.  i.  3, 4, 6.  Other  men 
may  enjoy  extemalbenefits,  may  both  prosper  in  war  and 
flourish  in  peace,  as  well  and  often  more  tbfm  God's  own 
p^le.  You  read  of  a  tiine,  wherein  the  whole  earth  is 
saia  to  be  at  rest  and  quiet,  Isa.  xiv.  7.  Therefore  mere 
peace  is  no  mark  of  special  divine  favour,  and  so  is  not, 
abstractly  considered,  a  complete  blessingi  not  a  self-desi- 
rable thing. 

3.  Men  are  not  made  by  it  the  better  men.  They  may 
enjoy  peace,  and  being  camal-minded  men  before,  may 
still  <;ontinue  so,  as  great  strangers  toGod  as  they  were,  as 
▼ain  and  sensual,  as  profligate  and  licentious,  as  useless  in 
the  world,fis  inispQieTT)us,every  way  as  ill  men  as  ever.  And, 

3.  They  may,  by  mereiextemal  peace,  become  so  much 
the  worse  men.  That  may  be  an  occasion  to  them  of  their 
growing  worse  and  worse,  the  prpsperitv  of  fools  (t.  e.  of 
wicked  men)  slajrs  and  destroys  them,  t^ov.  i.  38.  ^is 
an  observation  that  runs  through'  the  ooune  of  time,  that 
as  wars  at  len^  beget  an  enforced  peace,  so  peace  infers 
free  trade  and  commerce,  and  that  plenty,  and  that  pnde 
and  wantonness ;  so  these  run  us  t>ack  m  an  easy  but 
unhappy  circle,  to  be  as  we  were,  in  war  again.  And  if 
that  prove  notthe.pre^ent  or  the  speedy  consequent,  that 
ensues  which  is  worse. than  war;  unless  God  voucnsafe 
that  other  sort  of  blessing,  which  will  influence  and  better 
men's  minds.  Vice  springs  up  in  the  more  fattened  soil, 
men^s  lusts  will  soon  prove  tbQte  oppressive  tjrrants  than 
they  can  have  freed  themselves  from,  by  the  justest  and 
most  prosperous  war ;  and  wiU  subdue  them  to  a  far  viler 
and  more  Ignoble  servitade.  An  ingenious  writer  of  those 
afiairs  observes,  that  the  former  Scipio^  opened  the  way  to 
the  Roman  power,  the  latter  to  their  luxury;  their  virtue 
languished,  and  they  were  conquered  by  their  own  vices, 
who  before  could  conquer  the  world .b  That  noted  nooral- 
ist  says,  fivftrmi  est  amitn  non  posse  paU  dimtiasl^  His  a 
foedk  mind  thai  emiviuft  bear  a  prosperous  etmdiHan:  bat 
where  are  there  minds  strong  enough  to  bear  it,  if  they  be 
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Bot  blest  from  above  w  ith  aomewhat  better  than  that  pros- 
perity itself  1 

4.  Men  may,  notwithstanding  mere  external  peace,  be 
as  miserable  in  this  and  in  the  other  world,  as  ifthejr  had 
never  known  it ;  and  much  more,  if  by  it  they  have  been 
the  more  wieked.  I  pkseeoh  you  consider,  are  they  a 
blessed  people,  or  is  thai  a  blessedman,  between  whom  and 
ttemal  misery  there  is  but  a  breath  %  He  may  but  breathe 
another  breath,  and  be  in  the  midst  of  flames ;  is  h^  happy 
this  moment,  that  may  be  as  miserable  as  any  devil  the 
next  1  Thosp  things  can  only  be  ccMnplete  blessings  to 
any,  that  are  inseparable  ones,  and  that  will  make  them  for 
ever  blessed.  For  me  to  have  but  such  a  blessing  as  does 
not  make  me  blessed ;  what  an  nnblest  blessing  is  this  I  A 
philosopher  can  tell  you,  blessedness  cannot  be  a  thing  se- 
parable from  myself;  not  a  x«f •r*!' «,  AriH,  It  can  much 
less  be  sueh  a  thing  as  may  leave  me  miserable  to  all  eter- 
nity, least  of  all  what  may  make  me  so,  by  degenerating 
into  a  curse,  as  Malachi  il  S.  Therefore'  these  are  demon- 
strations, that  mere  external  peace,  without  such  additions 
as  you  have  heard  of  can  aever  be  a  complete  blessing,  nor 
such  OS  can  be  understood  vouchsafed  to  the  people  of 
God  as  their  ulUinate  and  consummative  felitity.  It  tioiust 
in  the  mean  time  be  acknowledeed,  that  as  a  people  may 
belong  to  God  externally,  mor^  than  another  people;  and 
may  sometime  be  externally  more  reformed  tnan  at  other 
times,  so  peace,  with  other  external  good  things,  may  there^- 
upon  be  afforded  them,  as  le9s  expressive  marks  of  God's 
&voni,  and  amirobation  of  their  more  regular  course :  and 
by  the  tenor  of  God's  particular  covenant  with  the  people 
of  Israel,  might  more  certainly  be  expected  so  to  be.  Yet 
this  is  a  state  wherein  it  is  not  reasonable  or  safe  for  any 
finalhr  to  aoquiesce. 

I  therefore  now  come  to  the  promised  use,  which  Irill 
correspond  to  the  two  general  heads  I  have  b^n  discours- 
ing of:  First,  to  let  you  see-— what  cause  of  thanksgiviQg 
we  have  in  reference  to  the  former,  the  blessing  of  peace 
abstraietly  considered,  andr-Secondly,  what  sort  of  suppli- 
cation we  have  in  reference  to  the  latter,  the  additions  that 
are  requisite  to  make  it  a  complete  blessing. 

1.  Ais  to  the  former.  Since  peace  is  so  valuable  a  thing 
considered  apart,  as  you  have  heard  it  is :  this  ooints  out 
to  us  the  matter  of  tlumksgiving,  for  whicn  thi^  clay  is  ap- 
pointed, that  God  has  preserved  our  king,  amidst  so  innu- 
merable dangers  abroad ;  that  he  has  brought  him  home 
to  us  in  safety ;  that  he  has  made  him  the  instrument  of 
that  peace  that  wt  find  is  tit  length  brought  about,  wlierein 
he  is  returned  to  us  a  greater  conqueror  then  if  he  had 
routed  and  destroyed  never  so  pptent  armies  of  our  enelntes 
in  the  field.  -  We  have  reason  to  understand  the  matter  so. 
By  prevailing  in  war,  he  had  only  conquered  by  force;  by 
prevailing  for  peace,'  he  has  conouered  by  wisdom  and 
goodness.  By  prevailing  in  war,  lie  had  (mly  conquered 
the  bodily  power  of  our  enemies,  or  their  baser  part ;  by 
prevailing  for  peace,  he  has  conquered  their  minds.  By 
prevailing  in  war,  he  had  brought  about  the  good  only  of 
one  side ;  by  prevailing  for  peace,  he  has  brou^i  about  the 
real  benefit  of  both  sides,  a  far  more  diffo^ve  blessing. 
By  prevailing  in  war,  he  had  conquered  enemies;  by  pre- 
vailing for  peace,  he  has  conquered  enmity  itself  B^  pre- 
vailing in  war,  he  had  overcome  other  men ;  but  in  pre- 
vailing for  •peace,  considering  his  martial  ^irit,  and  his 
high  provocations,  he  hios  done  a,  far  greater  thinf,  he  has 
conquered  himsel(,  whom  none,  ever  conquered,  before. 
Besides  what  this  great  blessing  of  peace,  generally  consi- 
dered, contains  in  itself,  we  ought  to  amplify  it  to  our- 
selves ;  being  brought  about  by  such  means,  wherein  we 
have  so  particular  a  concern.  This  ought  to  add  with  us  a 
very  grateful  relish  to  it,  for  it  is  a  slory  to  our  nation  that 
God  has  set  a  prince  on  the  English  throne  that  could  sig- 
nify so  much  to  the  world ;  the  beams  of  that  glory  God 
hath  cast  on  him,  reflect  and  shine  upon  his  people ;  to  be 
made  the  head  among  other  nations,  and  not  the  tail,  God 
hath  in  his  word  taught  us  not  to  count  it  an  inconsider- 
able thing.  And  it  is  our  more  peculiar  glory  that  our 
king  is  reaowed,  not  by  throwing  death  and  destruction 
every  where  round  about  him,  but  by  spreading  the  bene- 
fits included  in  peace  through  the  neighbouring  nations; 
and  is  returned  to  us,  leaving  the  rest  of  Europe  only  to 
liuneBt  that  they  all  live  not  under  his  goverament.    I 


pray  God  he  may  meet  with  no  mgrateful  retoniSr  asd 
that  none  ma>y  be  so  ill  minded  as  to  grudge  at  power  so 
lodged  as  to  save  tis,  who  were  leas  concerned  at  its  being 
lodged  where  it  could  only  be  designed  to  destroy  us.  In 
the  mean  time^  it  might  excite  ns  to  the  hi(^her  pitches  of 
thankfulness  to  Almighty  God,  for  this  blessing  of  the  pre- 
sent  peace,  if  ^e  did  consider-^both  what  it  hath  cost,  and 
—whereto  it  is  improvable.  But  the  former  consideration 
I  shall  not  insist  mmn,  led  any  should  make  an  undue 
tise  of  it;  and  the  latter  I  leaye  to  the  f<^wing  head, 
which  we  are  next  to  proceed  to,  viz. 

Secondly,  To  show  what  fnattei*  of  supplication  remains 
to  us,  upon  the  latter  account.  •  That  is.  with  reference  to 
such  things  as  are  yet  wanting  to  make  this  blessing  of 
peace  a  complete  blessing,  and  without  which  it  cannot  be 
understood  to  be  such ;  out  if  e  may  be  left  at  last  a  most 
miserable  people,  and  so  much  the  more  miserable,  by  how 
much  the  nigher  favours  we  have  to  account  for,  that  not 
being  improved  must  have  been  thrown  away  upon  us. 
The  mercies  included  in  the  peaee,  will  be  unimproved 
and  lost,  without  the  mentioned  additions.  Whereof  all 
the  several  heads  that  were  recited  belong  to  one,  viz.  that 
of  spiritual  blessing.  That  therelDTe.  in  the  general,  we 
have  to  praj  for,  that  God  may  be  faid  to  bless  us  indeed, 
to  bless  us  m  blessib^  us :  viz,  that  he  would  bless  us  with 
roiritual  blessinss,  m  t)ie  heavenlies  (t.  e,  in  heavenly 
things  or  from  me  heavenly  places)  in  Christ  Jesus,  as 
Eph.  1.3.  Let  us,  I  pn^  you,  learn  to  distiniri  i  ish  between 
a  self-desirable  gooa,  tmu  in  its  own  nature  ib  ^uch,  so  im- 
mutably and  invariably,  that  it  can  never  degenerate,  or 
cease  to  be  ^ubh ;  and  what  is  only  such  by  accident,  and 
in  some  circumstances  may  be  much  otherwise.  Spiritual 
aood,  that  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  and  which  makes  that 
better,  especially  that  which  accompanies  salvation,  (Heb. 
▼i.  9.)  that  runs  into  eternity,  and  goes  with  us  into  the 
other  worid,  is  of  the  former  sort.  External  good  is  but 
res  media,  capable  of  being  to  us  sometimes  good  and 
sometimes  evil  as  the  case  may  alter.  Blessings  of  this 
kind  may  become  curses,  Mai.  ii.  3.  I  will  curse  your 
blessings,  yea  I  have  cursed  them  already.  A  man's  table 
may  become  his  snare,  .and  that  which  was  for  his  welfare, 
a  trap,  *Ps.  Ixix.  S8.  Merely  external  blessings  are  curses, 
when  they  become  the  Aiel  of  lusts,  when  they  animate 
men  unto  contests  against  'Heaven,  rebellions  against  the 
Divine  government ;  when,  like  Jeshurun^  men  wax  fat 
Inr  them,  and  kick  against  heaven,  Deut  xxxii.  This  we  are 
always  liable  to  till  spiritiul  blessings  intermingle  with  our 
other  blessings  4  ana  nothing  should  more  convince  the 
world,  that  the  kindest  and  most  benign  part  of  the  divine 
government  lies  in  immediate  influences  on  the  minds  of 
men ;  and  that  consequently  their  own  felicity  depends 
thereon.  .Let  all  things  that  can  be  imagined  concur  in 
the  kind  of  external  good^  and  they  can  never  make  him 
a  happy  man,  that  has^an  ill  mind ;  he  will  always  be  his 
own  hell,  and  carry  that  about  with  him  wheresoever  he 
goes ;  he- will  be  a  constant  spring  and  fountain  of  misery 
to  himself,  misery  and  he  cannot  be  separated  f^om  one 
another :  There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked,  saith  my  God ; 
but  he  will  be  always  a  troubled  sea,  whose  waters  cast 
forth  mire  and  dirt,  Isa.  Ivii.  90,  31.  The  philosophy 
of  pagans  would  have  made  them  ashamed  to  place 
their  felicity  in  any  thing  without,  or  foreign  to  them- 
selves. , 

But  we  are  Christians,  and  shall  we  not  much  more  be 
ashamed  to  take  other,  or  even  opposite,  measures  of  bless- 
edhess,  to  those  which  are  given  us  by  our  Divine  Master! 
To  be  poor  in  spirit,  upon  lust  accounts  mourners,  meek, 
hungry  and  thirsty  after  nghteonsness,  mercifuL  pure  in 
heart,  peace-makers,  to  submit  to  be  .persecuted  for  right- 
eousness sake,  these  are  his  characters  of  a  blessed  man ; 
dindhe  places  that  blessedness  itself  in  congenerous  things, 
Matt.  v.  3, 4,  5.  Ac,  Let  us  learn  from  him,  and  collect 
that  nothing  out  wickedness  can  make  us  miserable. 
What  an  overflowing  deluge  have  we  in  view !  tending  to 
subvert  our  religion  and  oar  civil  state  together !  nor  have 
we  another  eflTectual  remedy  in  view,  but  the  Spirit  of  God, 
if  he  will  vouchsafe  to  pour  it  forth.  The  great  eneihy  of 
mankiiid  is  come  in  upon  us  like  a  flood,  and  only  die 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  can  W  up  a  standard  agidnst  him,  Isa. 
lix.  19.    The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  would  be  to  us  as  a  pvri- 
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frine  flame,  to  bam  up  oar  filthiness,  and  enkiadle  in  as 
that  ai  vine  love,  that  would  make  as  zealoas  Of  good  works. 
And  this  shonla  be  with  us  the  matter  of  earnest  and  in- 
cessant supplication,  not  with  diffidence,  for  he  will  give 
his  Sj^irit  to  them  tnat  ask  him,  Luke  xL  IS.  Nor  with 
diminishing  thoughts  of  the  necessi^  and  value  of  the 
gift ;  take  heed  of  that,  for  that  were  to  be  miserable,  and 
undone  by  a  principle ;  to  be  n^sled,  by  a  profane  false 
judgment,  into  the  contempt  of  the  most  highly  valuable 
things,  that  are  most  necessary  to  our  true  welfare ;  and 
which  are  all  contained  in  the  ffift  of  the  Spirit,  as  you  may 
see  by  comparing  Matt.  vii.  and  Luke  zi.  with  one  another. 
In  the  oiie  place  it  is  said,  he  will  ^ve  good  thmgs  to 
them  that  ask  him,  in  the  other  place  it  is  said,  his  Spirit : 
implying,  that  the  ^ft  of  the  Spirit  involves  in  it  all  good 
things.  And  certainly  nothing  can  be  good  to  any  man, 
till  he  hath  that  Spirit,  that  miutes  him  good ;  and  we  are 
greatly  concerned  to  supplicate  mightily  for  the  effusion  of 
that  blessed  Spirit,  fbr  these  two  ^rposes  especially.  First, 
that  there  may  be  a  lamr  diffusion  among^  us  of'^vital  re- 
ligion, whereoy  we  shafi  be  at  peace  with  God.  Secondly, 
that  Christian  love  may  more  abound,  whereby  Christians 
may  be  composed  to  mutual  peace,  and  more  disposed  to- 
mutual  communion  with  one  another. 

1.  That  there  may  be  a  larger  diffusion  of  vital  religion. 
Wherein  stands  indeed  their  being  at  peace  with  God,  when. 
there  is  a  mutual  amplezos  between  him  and  them,  mind 
touching  mind,  and  spirit  spirit ;  when  he  doe9,  by  his>Spirit, 
embrace  the  spirits  of  men;  and  infuse  light  and  life  into 
.hem,  and  adapt  and  suit  them  for  his  communion.  To 
this  purpose,  we  have  greajt  cause  to  beg  and  supplicate 
earnestly,  for  a  greater  pouring  forth  of  his  Spirit,  that  this 
living  religion  may  n>read  amongst  us;  for  we  a]ipear  to 
be  under  a  doom,  wnile  it  does  not  so,  that  seemg  we 
should  see,  and  not  perceive,  &c.  Isa.  vi.  O  the  ftnirful 
guilt  incurred,  one  Lord's  day  after  another !  When  great 
assemblies  meet  together,  multitudes  are  besought  and 
supplicated  that  they  would  be  reconciled  to  God,  but  too 
few  listen ;  peace  with  God  seems  not  a  valuable  thmg  with 
us,  his  favour,  in  which  is  life,  is  little  set  by.  When  with 
many  a  one  a  treaty  is  continued,  in  order  to  peace,  through 
many  years,  seyen,  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  nay  forty  years,  and 
yet  this  treaty  brines  not  about  a  peace  at  last;  but  they 
stand  out  still  hardened  in  their  impenitency.  infidelity, 
obstinacy,  enmity  against  God  and  his  Ctnist,  through  the 
power  and  dominion  that  an  earthly,  vain,  oamal  mind 
has  in  them,  and  over  them ;  what  can  our  peace  with  men 
si^pify  in  this  case  1  What,  do  we  not  know,  that  the  firiend- 
ship  of  this  world  is  enmity  against  God  T  Jam.  iv.  4.  1 
John  ii.  IQ.  And  that  it  is  as  impossible  for  a  man  to  be 
a  sincere  lover  of  God,  and  an  over  intense  lover  of  this 
world,  as  to  have  two  Gods;  i.  e.  two  suM-eine  powers  to 
govern  him ,  two  supreme  goods  to  satisfy  nim.  This  mast 
breed  a  perpetual  war,  till  the  case  alters  between  thee  and 
him  that  made  thee ;  and  wo  to  him  that  strives  with  his 
Maker.  To  have  the  wrath  of  God,  armed  with  omnipo- 
tency,  engaged  against  thee;  and  yet  that  thou  shouldst 
not  covet  p^bee,  that  yet  ^ou  shouldst  not  cry  for  peace! 
To  have  the  peace-sBakine  blood  of  thy  Redeemer  crying 
to  thee,  O  be  atpeaee  with  God!  to  have  him  that  ^ed 
it  thus  bespeaking  thee,  I  am  ready  to  do  the  port  of  a 
days-man,  1  have  died  upon  the  cross  that  I  might  do  so, 
that  I  might  effect,  and  bring  about  a  peace  between  God 
and  thee ;  I  am  ready  to  memate,  make  use  of  me ;  I  will 
undertake  on  God's  part,  that  he  shall  pardon  thee,  that 
he  shali  fmrgive  thee,  and  let  the  controversy  fall,  if  yet  thy 
neart  on  thy  part  will  yieM,  melL  and  relent,  and  thon  cry 
fl[»r  mercy.  He  came  with  this  design  into  this  world,  the 
proclamation  of  angels  at  his  coming  spoke  his  design ; 
Glory  to  God  ia  the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth,  and  ^Sod- 
will  towards  men.  Shall  not  all  this  be  believed  7  or  shall 
men  inretead  to  bekeve  it,  and  not  consider  it»  or  not  kK>k 
upon  it  as  a  considerable  thing  1 

3.  And  there  is  as  maeh  need  too,  that  we  snpplicate  for 
this  Spirit,  as  a  Spirit  of  mntoai  love  among  Cnnstians.  to 
reeoneile  them  to  one  another.  Which  indeed  b  also  bat 
to  ChrisKaaize  them,  to  make  vital  religion  take  place  with 
t^em;  for  that  same  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  animates  liis 
body,  and  makes  them  his  hwiag  members,  makes  them 
nch  to  one  aaothec    And  the  matter  speaks  itself,  that 


qipofiite  spirit  unto  trnly  Christian  peace  and  love,  whkb 
appears  amongst  us,  nothing  but  the  Spirit  of  Christ  can 
overcome ;  wf  are  not  to  Expect  a  cure  of  our  distempers 
in  thjft  kmd,  but  by  the  pourmg  forth  of  this  blessed  Spirit 
And  if  there  be  not  a  cure,  we  are  certainly  to  expect  the 
pouring  forth  of  his  wrath ;  and  things  look  with  a  threat- 
ening aspect  upon  us  to  this  purpose.  Now  that  opporm- 
nity  IS  so  inviting,  God's  call  so  loud,  and  the  way  so  plain; 
tiiat  yet  an  indiroositioii  to  peace  snouM  be  so  obstinate, 
that  breaches  snould  be  kept  open  by  trifles  and  unac- 
countable things  of  which  no  man  of  sense  can  pretend  to 
give  anaccount ;  that  ^ere  is  strife  too  manifestly,  not  from 
the  love  of  truth,  whereof  not  one  hair  needs  be  lost,  (nor 
of  any  other  valuable  thing,)  bm  merely  from  the  lore  of 
strife ;  when  as  to  the  most  material  ana  important  truths, 
men  are  agreed,  but  would  seem  to  disagree,  they  mean 
the  same  tilings/ but  impute  to  one  another  a  different 
meaning,  and  pretend  to  know  the  others'  mind  better  than 
themselves,  that  on  that  pretence  they  may  quarrel  with 
them:  all  this  looks  fhtally'.  And  our  unjihst  angers  at  one 
another  are  too  expressive  of  God%  just  anger  with  os  all ; 
that  his  good  Spirit,  that  ^irit  of  love,  peace,  kindness, 
benignity  is  so  notoriously  resisted,  vexed,  gneyed,  and 
despited  by  us.  And  the  consequences  are  likely  for  some 
time  to  be  ^very  dismal^  though  when  Ckxl  hath  proceeded 
in  a  way  ofpunitive  animadversion,  so  faras  he  atall  judge 
necessary  for  the  vindication  of  his  own  name,  and  die 
honour  of  our  religion  so  scsnulaloos]^  misrepresented  to 
the  world,  it  will  be  easy  to  him  by  one  victorioas  effort  of 
that  spirit  to  reduce  the  Christian  eharch  to  its  original 
genuine  temper,  and  mSake  it  shine  a^;ai&  m  its  owp  native 
light  and  lustre.  But  in  the  mean  tane,  I  cannot  see  that 
there  is  greater  need  of  an  overpowering  influenee  of  the 
Hoky  Ghost  to  draw  men  into  union  with  Christ,  and  there- 
by to  bring  back  apostate  sools  to  God^  or  to  work  in  them 
faith  and  repentance ;  than  to  bring  them  into  union  upon 
Christian  terms  with  one  another.  Or  that  the  hnre  of  this 
world,  or  aiiy  of  the  most  ignoniinioas  sensual  Inst,  or  vice, 
(drunkenness,  gluttony:  or  any  other,)  ave  more  hatrdly  or 
more  rarely  overcome,  tnan  the  envy,-  wrath,  malice,  which 
Christians  ordinarily  are  not  at  aJl  shy  of  expressing  to- 
ward one  another. 

I  speak  Upon  some  experience,  lamenting  that  havine  this 
occasion  (which  sense  of  duty  will  not  let  me  balk)  I  nave 
also  so  much  cause  to  mention  that  foregoing  observatioo. 
For  I  cannot  forget,  that  sometime  disoonrsinK  wiA  some 
very  noted  persons,  about  the  business  of  onion  among 
Christians,  r  hath  been  freely  sranted  me,  that  there  was 
not  so  much  as  a  principle  left  (jamong  ihose  the  discourse 
had  reference  to)  upon  which  to  disagree ;  and  yet  the  same 
fixed  aversion  to  union  contiiiued  as  before,  as  a  plain 
proof  they  were  not  principles  but  ends  we  were  still  to 
differ  for.  In  this  case  what  but  the  power  of  an  Almighty- 
Spirit  can  overcome  T  To  quote  texts  of  Scripture  upon 
such  occasions  signifies  nothing  even  to  those  who  profess 
a  veneration  for  ttoe  holy  (Nrades  of  God.  Letsach|>lacea 
be  mentioned  as  are  expressly  directed  against  division, 
wrath,  strife,  slandering  or  backbitinrone  another,  and  they 
avail  no  more,  than  if  uevice  were  the  virtoe,  or  tlie  yirtae 
the  vice ;  no  more  than  if  ii  were  a  command  to  Christians 
to  malign,  to  traduce,  to  backbite  one  another.  To  urge 
so  plain  and  nuoMrous  scriptures  in  these  eases,  it  is  to  as 
little  purpose,  as  to  oppose  one's  breath  to  a  storm ;  it  i» 
the  same  thing,  as  if  ail  scriptures,  that  had  any  aspect  or 
look  this  way,  were  quite  put  oat  of  the  canon  ;  and«]> 
this,  with  men  zeak>is  for  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scrip* 
tore.  And  indeed  it  is  come  to  that  pass,  as  to  look  like  a 
jest  to  expect- that  any  man  shoold  be  swayed  by  Scripture,, 
or  the  most  convincing  reason  agreeable  thereto,  against 
his  own  passion,  or  humour:  or  against  the  ([supposed, 
though  never  so  grossly  mistaken)  interest  of  his  puty . 

Nor  is  it  mere  peace  that  is  to  be  aimed  at,  but  me  ma- 
tual  Christian  communion  with  such,  as  do  all  hold  the 
head,  Christ.  As  peace  between  natioiis  infers  commerce ; 
so  among  Christian  churches,  it  ought  to  infer,  a  fellowship 
in  acts  of  worship.  I  wish  there  were  no  cavse  to  say  this 
is  declined,  when  no  pretence  is  left  against  it,  bat  false 
accosation;  none  bat  what  must  be  supported  by  lyinf^ 
and  calunmy.  Too  many  are  busy  at  mventing  of  that 
which  is  no  where  to  be  foond^  that  exasts  not  in  the 
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natare  of  thines,  that  they  may  have  a  colour  for  continu- 
ed distance.  And  is  not  this  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  au- 
thority under  which  we  live,  i.  e.  the  ruling  power  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christy  the  Prince  of  peace  t  'Tis  strange^hey 
are  not  ashamed  to  be  called  Christians,  that,  they  do  not 
discard  and  abandon  the  name,  that  can  allow  themselres 
in  such  things  t  And  'tis  here  to  be  noted,  Qiat  'tis  quite 
another  thing,  wharis  in  itself  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong ; 
and  what  is  to  be  a  measure  or  boundary  of  Christian 
communion.  Are  we  yet  to  learn  that  Christian  commu- 
nion is  not  amongst  men  that  are  perfect ;  but  that  are  la- 
bouring onderi^anifold  imperfections,  both  in  Impwledlge 
and  holiness!  and  whatsoever  mistake  iA  judgment,  or 
obliquity  in  practice,  can  consist  with  holding  the  head, 
ought  to  consist  valso  with  being  of  the  same  Christian 
communion ;  not  the  same  locally,  which  iis  impossible, 
but  the  same  occasionally^  as  any  providence  invites  at  this 
or  that  time,  and  mentafly  in  heart  and  spirit  at  all  times. 
And  to  such  peace  (and  consequently  communion)  we  are 
all  called  in  one  body.  Col.  iii.  15.  We  are  expressly  re- 
quired to  receive  one  another,  (which  cannot  out  mean- 
into  each  other's  communion,)  and  not  to  doubtful  dispu- 
tations, Rom.  xiv.  1.  If  any  be  thought  to  be  weak,  and 
thereupon  to  differ  from  us  m  spme  or  other  sentiments,  if 
the  difference  consist  ^ithliolding  the  head,  they  are  not, 
because  thev  aVe  weak,  to  be  refused  communion,  but  re- 
ceived I  ana  received  because  the  Xiord  has  received  them, 
ver.  3.  All  that  we  should  think  Christ  has  received  into 
his  communion,  we  ought  to  receive  into  ours,  Rom.  zv. 
7.  Scriptures  are  so  express  to  this  purpose  that  nothing 
can  be  more.  And  indeed  to  make  new  boundaries  of 
Christian  communion  is  to  make  a  new  Christianity,  and 
a  new  Gkjspel,  and  new  rules  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  and  by 
which  to  distinguish  subjects^  and  rebels,  and  inefi^ctto 
detbronp  him,  to  riVal  him  in  his  highest  prerogative ;  mz. 
the  est2U>Ushing  the  terms  of  life  and  death,  for  men  living 
under  his  (3ospel.  It  is  to  confine  salvation,  in  the  means 
of  it,  to  such  or  such  a  party,  such  a  church,  arbitrarily 
distinguished  from  the  rest  ofChristians;  asif  the  privi- 
leges of  his  kingdom  belonged  to  a  party  only;  aha  that 
Ibr  instance,  the  Lo^'s  table  were  to  lose  its  name,  and 
be  no  longer  so  calledj  but  the  table  of  this  or  that  church, 
constitatcd  by  rulte  of  their  own  devising.  For  if  it  be 
the  Lord's  table,  they  are  to  keep  it  flree,  to  be  approached 
upon  the  Lord's  terms,  and  not  their  own.  In  tJie  mean 
time,  what  higher  invasion  can  there  be  of  Christ's  rights  1 
And  since  the  Christie  church  became  so  over-wise 
above  what  is  written,  in  fVaming  new  doctrines,  and  rules 
of  worship;  how  miserably  it  hath  languished,  and  been 
torn  in  pieces,  they  cannot  be  ignorant,  who  nave  read 
any  thin^  of  the  history  of  it. 

And  mdeed  there  is  not  a  difference  to  be  found, 
amongst  them  that  hold  the  head,  but  must  be  so  minute, 
that  it  cannot  be  a  pretence  for  refusing  communion ;  for 
true  Christian  charity  will,  at  least,  resolve  it  into  weak- 
ness. And  men  are  generally  so  kind  to  themselves,  that 
he  from  whom  another  differs,  will  be  very  apt  to  think 
himself  the  stronger ;  then  does  the  rule  conclude  him. 
You  that  are  strong  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and 
do  not  dispute  with  them,  but  receive  them.  This  obliga- 
tion immediately  lies  on  the  strong,  and  therefore  must 
take  hold  of  them  that  think  ihemlselves  so,  not  to  dispute 
with  the  others,  but  receive  them;  because  the  Ilora  has 
received  them.  Does  he  take  them  into  his  communion, 
and  will  not  you  take  them  into  yours  ?  To  prpfess  want 
of  charity  in  excuse  is  toexcuse  a  fault  by  a  wickedness; 
it  is  to  usurp  Christ's  judgment  seat,  and  invade  his  office, 
Rom.  xiv.  4, 10.  Therefore  wheresoever  there  is  anjr  such 
case  to  be  found,  that  let  a, man  be  never  so  sound  in  the 
iaith,  never  so  orthodox,  let  him  be  in  all  thin^  else  never 
so  re^piltir  through  his  whole  conversation, '  if  he  do  not. 
submit  to  some  doubtful  thine,  thought  perhaps  a  matter 
of  indifferency  on  the  one  side  and  unlawful  on  the  other ; 
this  person  must  be  excluded  Christian  communion  foic  no 
other  known  pretence,  but  only  that  he  presumed  to  doubt 
somewhat  in  the  imposed  terms :  for  this  very  doubt  he  is 
to  be  treated  as  a  heathen  or  pjabUcan,  or  indeed  no  more  to 
be  received  into  our  communion,  than  a  dog,  or  a  swine. 
How  will  this  be  justified  at  Christ's  tribunal  1    But  how 


much  less  justifiable  is  it,  if  not  only  communion  be  re- 
fused, but  ruin  designed,  to  such  as  differ  from  us.  about 
those  our  arbitrary  additions  to  Christ's  rules,  ana  boun- 
daries of  Christian  communion  1  And  scarce  can  veiy  se- 
rious persoD«(even  in  so  serins  a  matt^)  forbear  to  smile, 
when  they  see  them  that  have  done  so  much  harm  to  their 
fellow-Christians  attempt  to  justify  it,  only  in  effect  from 
their  having  power  to  do  it ;  which  would  as  well  justify 
anv  thing,  since  no  man  does  what  he  could  not  do. 

Nor  yet  do  I  look  upon  this  proneness  to  innovate,  and 
devise  other  terms  of  Christian  communion  than  Christ 
hath  himself  appointed,  as  the  peculiar  character  of  a 
party ;  but  as>a  symptom  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  too  plainly  appearing  in  all  parties :  as  I  also 
reckon  it  too  low  and  narrow  a  design,  to  aim  at  a  oneness 
of  communion  among  Christians  of  this  and  that  single 
party  and  persuasion ;  which  would  but  make  so  much 
the  larger  ulcus  and  tumor,  a  greater  unnatural  apostem 
or  secession,  in  the  sacred  body  of  our  blessed  Lord. 
Nothing  in  this  kind  can  be  a  desigp  worthy  of  a  Chris- 
tian, or  suitable  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ :  but  to  have  Chris- 
tian communion  extended,  and  limited,  according  to  the 
extent  and  limits  of  visibly  serious  and  vital  Christiani^. 
And  hereof,  that  distinguishing  judgment,  which  is  neces* 
sary,  is  as  little  difficult,  as  in  private  conversation  be- 
tween a  visible  friend  and  a  visible  enemy ;  or  in  public 
and  political,  between  a  visible  subject  and  a  visible  rebel. 
So  far  as  a  discrimimition  can,  and  according  to  Christ's 
rules  (not  our  own  unbounded  fancies)  o'l/jht  to  be  made, 
any  serious  living  Christian,  of  whatsoever  party  or  de- 
nomination, I  ought  to  communicate  with  as  such,  and 
with  only  such.  For  living  Christians  to  sever  fVom  one 
another,  or  to  mingle  with  the  deaid,  is  an  equal  trans- 
gression ;  nor  must  our  iudgment  of  any  such  case  be 
guided  by  mere  charity  j  out  must  guide  it,  being  itself 
guided  by  the  known  laws  of  Christ. 

To  sum  up  all ;  thenshall  we  be  in  happy  circumstances, 
when  once  we  shall  have  learned  to  distinguish  between 
the  essentials  of  Christianity,  and  ac^dental  appendages : 
and  between  accidents  of  Cfhrist^s  appointing,  and  of  our 
devising;  and  to  dread  aflixing  of  our  own  devices  to  so 
sacred  an  institutionC  Much  more,  when  eveiv  truth  or 
duty,  contained  in  the'  Bible,  canpot  be  couniea  essential 
or  necessary.;  when  we  shall  have  learnt  not  only  not  t» 
add  inventions  of  our  own  to  that  sacred  fhime,  but  much 
more  not  to  presume  to  insert  them  into  the  order  of  essen- 
tials or  necessaries,  and  treat  men  as  no  Christians  for 
wanting  them.  When  the  Gbspel  shall  have  its  liberty 
to  the  utmost  epds  of  the  earth.  When  the  regenerating 
Spirit  shall  go  forth  with  it;  and  propagate  a  divine  and 
Gfod-like  nature,  every  where  among  men.  When  rege- 
neration shall  be  understood  to  signify  the  communicating 
of  such  a  nature  and  such  dispositions  to  men.  When 
the  weight  of  such  words  comes  to  be  apprehended.  (He 
that  bateth  his  brother,  abideth  in  death,  1  John  ^.)  When 
to  be  born  of  Gtod,  ceases  to  signify  with  us,  being  prose- 
lyted to  this  or  that  church,  formed  and -distinguished  by 
human  device.  When  religious  pretences  cease  to  serve 
political  purposes,  when  the  interest  of  a  party  ceases  to 
weigh  more  with  us,  tiian  the  whole  Christian  interest. 
When  sincerity  shall  be  thought  the  noblest  embellish- 
ment of  a  Christian.  When  the  wolf  also  shall  dwell 
with  tbe  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid ; 
and  the  calf,  and  th^  young  lion,  and  the  faUing  together, 
and  d  little  child  shall  lead  them.  And  the  cow  and  the 
bear  shall  feed,  their  young  ones  shall  lie  down  together. 
And  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox.  Md  the  sucking 
child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned 
child  shall  put  nis  hand  on  tl^e  eockatnce'  den«  1*  W  shall 
not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain;  ifor  the 
earth  shall  be  fldl  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea,  Isa.  xi.  6, 7,  8;  9.  Then  will  our 
peace  be  as  a  river,  and  our  riarhteousness  as  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  Isa.  xlviii.  18.  And  the  glorious  Lord  will  him- 
self be  to  us  a  place  of  broad  waters,  ch.  xxxiii.  21. 
Where  strait^  and  rocks,  and  shelves,  shall  no  more  af- 
fright or  endanger  us.  But  if  these  things  take  no  place 
with  us,  then  have  we  cause  to  apprehend,  that  the  things 
of  our  peace  are  yet  hid  from  our  eyes. 
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Trb  temper  of  this  oar  present  assembly  onght  to  be  not 
only  serious,  but  also  mqamful ;  for  the^  occasion  it  hath 
reference  to,  is  both  very  important,  and  most  deplorable, 
and  reqoires  to  be  attended  to,  as  vith  very  intense  consi- 
deration, so  with  deep  sorrow.  •  Even  rivers  of  t^^irs  run- 
ning down  oar  eyes,  as  the  words  are,  Psal.  cxix.  136. 
could  not  more  than  equal  the  sadness  of  the  case,  i.  c.  the 
same  there  mentioned ;  because  men  (as  is  meant  by  the 
indefinite  they)  kept  not  God's  law.  Tnat  there  should  be 
such  disorders  in  the  intellectnid  world !  That  reasonable 
creatures  should  be  so  degenerate,  that  tis  become  hardly 
accountable  why  they  are  called  so  I  They  are  said  to  be 
constituted  and  distinguished  by  reason,  but  disdain  to  be 
governed  by  it.  accounting  their  senses  and  their  vices 
their  better  and  wiser  directors.  With  qs  the  case  is  yet 
worse !  that  in  a  Christian  city  and  kingdom  the  insolen- 
cies  of  wickedness  are  so  high,  tumultuate  at  such  a  rate, 
and  so  daringly  assault  heaven,  that  the  rigour  of  laws, 
the  severity  of  nenalties,  the  vijEfilancy  and  justice  of  mar 
gistrates,  with  the  vigorous  assisting  ailigence  of  all  good 
men,  in  their  several  stations,  are  more  necessary,  than 
sufficient  to  repress  them.  The  same  considerations  that 
^ould  excite  our  zeal,  ought  also  to  influence  our  grief; 
and  the  more  apparently  necessary  it  is  that  all  possiUe 
endeavours  be  used  for  redress,  ana  th^  stronger  and  more 
convictive  arguments  can  be  brought  to  evince  it,  the 
deeper  sense  we  ought  to  have  of  the  evils  that  create  this 
necessitv,  and  the  more  feelingly  we  should  lament  them. 
And  if  this  be  the  temper  of  this  assembly,  and  of  all  other, 
upon  this  occasion,  this  would  give  us  measures,  and  set 
us  right,  as  to  the  whole  business  of  such  a  season.  No- 
body wDl  then  think  it  should  be  the  business  of  the  ser- 
mon, to  please  curious  ears,  or^f  the  hearers  to  criticise 
upon  the  sermon,  or  that  it  oaght  to  be  my  present  business 
to  compliment  the  worthy  persoite  that  have  associated  on 
this  account,  how  laudable  soever  their  undertaking  is. 
But  it  will  be  the  common  agreed  business  of  us  all,  to 
take  to  heart  the  sad  exigency  of  the  case^  to  be  suitably 
affected  with  it.  and  quickened  to  what  shall  appear  to  be 
our  duty  in  reference  thereto.  And  though  the  words  I 
have  read  do  more  directly  respect  the  part  and  office  of 
rules,  yet  since  there  is  that  relation  between  them  that 

Sovenij  and  those  that  are  under  government,  that  the 
uty  or  the  one  will  plainlv  imply  and  connote  tne  duty  of 
the  other ;  I  shall  so  consider  the  words,  as  they  may  haye 
a  direct  or  collateral  reference  to  all  sorts  of  hearers;  and 
do  point  out  the  duty,  as  well  of  them  that  live  under  go- 
vernment, as  of  them  that  govern/ 

We  are  therefore  to  lake  notice,  that  the  text  admits, 
either  of  an  absolute  consideration,  or  a  relative.  Abso- 
hUely  considered,  'tis  in  asserHon;  relatively,  it  is  in  an  or- 
gwmefU,  as  the  introductive  particle,  /<>r,  shows,  1.  For 
the  absolute  consideration  of  the  words,  as  they  are  an 
assertion,  we  are  to  see  what  they  assert.  The  person 
spoken  of  under  the  term  Be,  is  any  ruler,  supreme  or 
sobordinate,  as  in  that  parallel  text,  which  we  may  take 


for  a  comment  upon  this,  is  expressedj  1  Pet.  ii.  13, 14.  Sub- 
mit yourselves  to  every  ordinance  oi  man  for  the  Lord^ 
sake,  whether  to  the  king  as  supreme,  or  to  governors  sent 
by  him,  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise 
of  them  that  do  well.  The  words  i^owtac,  anii^atms,  used 
in  this  context,  admit  of  the  same  extent.  So,  among  othen^ 
that  great  man  Orotius  understands  this  place  also^  not 
only  oir  kincs  and  princes,  but  whosoever  are  the  TiU^m 
tUUuspvbHctXJboTTowing  that  expression  fr6m  Seneca,)  any 
that  are  to  taxe  care  of  the  jpublic  state,  by  whatsoever  name 
they  are  designed.  Indefinitelyi  any  magistrate  whatsoever. 
That  which  is  said  of  such  a  one,  contains  an  account  of 
the  original,  and  the  end^  of  his  office  and  power.  The 
oripaiM  of  it,  that  he  is  the  minister  of  Qod,  which  signifies 
he  IS,  a^  such,  to  act  only  by  his  authority,  derived  from 
him ;  as  ver.  1.  There  is  no  power  bjit  fVom  God,  and  the 
powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God.  Which  also  implies, 
that  such  power  is  to  be  used  for  God,  and  that  conse- 
quently God  is  to  be  the  ruler's  first  and  last ;  and  he  is  to 
be  subordinate  to  God,  both  as  his  principle  and  end.  Act- 
ing by  his  authority,  he  is  by  consequence  to  act  for  his  in- 
terest ;  his  minister,  or  servant,  is  to  serve  him. 

Bat  besides  what  is  thus  implied  of  the  general  and  ul- 
timate end  of  the  magistrate's  power,  in  what  is  more  di- 
rectly said  of  the  origviuU  of  it;  we  have  also. a  more 
explicit  account  of  the  end  of  it,  viz.  the  next,  and  more 

§  articular  end,  which  is  two-fold.  The  end  for  wiUm,  in- 
efinitely  expressed^  For  thee,  i.  e.  for  every,  or  any  one 
that  lives  under  government  ^  and  by  conseqaence,  the 
whole  governed  community.  For  all  the  parts  make  up 
the  whole.  And  further  we  have  the  end  for  whal,  viz. 
for  good,  the  good  of  each  individual,  and  of  the  whole 
community,  as  comprehending  all  the  individuals.  Thv 
we  see  what  the  words  contain  absoliU^  considered,  is 
th^  are  an  assertum, 

i  We  are  to  consider  them  relaiiveUf^  as  they  are  sr 
argumeni.  So  the  particle, /nr,  shows  their  relaHan,  and 
directs  us  backward,  ^here  we  shall, see  what  they  argue. 
And  we  find  they  are  brought  in  to  enforce  the  dat]r before 
enjoined,  which  is  two-fold.— Primary,  and  more  principal 
«— Consequential,  deduced  from  the  former. — The  jprimM^ 
duty  is  that  ver.  1.  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher 
powers,  or  to  the  powers  that  are  above  us.  Some  bfaune 
the  comparative  expression,  nMmioribiu^Hgker,  for  which 
there  is  no  pretence,  from  the  word  W^X«*"*f  ^^  <*"^y  *>p* 
nifies  the  powers mentioned,to  beover  us,whether  in  a  hign- 
er  or  lower  degrecLet  them  be  less  or  more  above  us, we  are 
to  be  subject  to  them.— The  sn&ae^wtfittduty  is  double :  first, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  resisted.  A  doctrine  which  from  the 
terms  of  the  conteJct  is  capable  of  being  so  stated,  as  neither 
to  be  just  matter  of  reproaehor  scandal  tp  the  wise  and  good, 
nor  of  Sport  and  laughter  to  another  sort  of  men.  Bui  that 
is  not  my  present  business.  And  secondly,  that  they  are  not 
to  be  (oncfulv)  dreaded ;  or  apprehended  as  a  terror,  t.  e.  not 
otherwise,  than  (in  the  design  of  their  appointment)  they 
are  so,  vix.  to  enl  works  and  the  workers  of  them,  not  id 
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the  good,  ver.  3.  A  fear  of  reverence  is  indeed  due  from 
all  to  their  character,  acnd  the  dignity  of  their  station :  a 
filial  fear,  t^iat  of  children,  for  they  are  the  fathers  of  their 
coontry ;  not  a  servile,  or  that  of  slaves,  except  from  such 
as  are  so ;  evil-doers,  who  are  slaves  of  the  vilest  and  more 
ignoble  sort;  to  their  own  lusts,  that  enslave  their  minds, 
which  might  otherwise  enjoy  tne  most  generous  liberty, 
under  the  meanest  and  more  oppressive  external  servitdde. 
The  text,  according  to  its  immediate  reference,  is  but  an 
amplification  of  the.  reason  alleged,  why  the  magistrate  is 
not  to  be  looked  upon  with  terror  and  affright,  by  ai»r  but 
such,  as  resolve  upon  a  profligately  wicked  course  of  life, 
not  by  such  as  intend  only  a  course  of  weU-doing.  For, 
if  thou  be  snchi,  he  is  the  jhin&ter  of  Qod  to  thee  for  good ; 
his  sword  is  only  formidable  when-  it  fetches  its  bloT^  firom 
above,  when  it  is  bathed  in  heaven,  as  we  may  borrow  the 
words,  Isa.  xxxiv.  5.  when  it  is  wielded  accordmg  to  divine 
appointment,  and  God  and  he  concur  in  the  isame  strol^e. 
When  it  is  otherwise,  'tis  true  that  the  fallible  or  unrighu 
eous  human  ruler  nuiy  for  weU-doing  afflict  thee,  and 
therein  do  thee  wnmg,  but  he  can  do  thee  no  hurt,  even 
though  the  stroke  were  mortal,  Luke  xii.  4.  for  ouir  Lord 
forbids  the  fear  of  what  is  no  worse ;  so  said  Socrates  of 
them  that  persecuted  him  to  oeath,  They  can  kill  me,  but 
cannot  hurt  me.  Who  is  it  that  can.  harm  you  (saith  iEi 
great  apostle)  if  ye  b6  followers  of  that  which  is  good  1  1 
Pet.  ill.  13.    And  'tis  added,  ver.  14.   If  ye  suffer  for 

righteousness  feake,'happy  are  ye And  liath  any  man 

reason  to  be  afraid  of  being  happy  1 

But  though  this  be  the  more  immediate  reference  of  these 
words,  '*  Me  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good,"  and 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  unduly  feared;  they  do  yet  ultimately 
and  more  principally  respect  the  grand  ppecept  first  laid 
down,  of  being  subject  to  the  powers  oVer  us.  Which  is 
evident,  for  that  upon  this  very  grpund,  and  the  interven- 
ing consideration,  which  further  illustriUe  it,  this  same 
precept  is  resunied  and  pressed  tipon  conscience,  and  a 
necessity  is  put  upon  it,  on  the  same,  account,  viz.  that 
because  the  magistrate  is  the  minister  of  God  for  good, 
and  is  lo  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  hath  a  swprd  put 
into  his  hands  for  that  purpose,  which  he  is  not  to  bear  in 
vain,  but  must  be  the  minister  of  God  in  this  kind,  viz, 
as  a  revenger,  to  execute  wrath,  upon  such  as  do  evil:  that 
therefore  we  must  needs  be  subject,  and  that  not  only  for 
wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sak^.  This  is  therefore  the 
principal  relation  of  these  words,  viz,  as  an  argument  to 
prove  that  he,  the  magistrate,  is  the  minister  of  Gkxl  to  us 
for  goed ;  that  therefore  we  ought  not  only  not  to  resist 
him,  when  he  is\doing  his  dufy,  nor  be  afraid  of  him  when 
we  are  but  doing  ours;  but  that  we  also  odght  to  be  sub- 
ject to  him ;  and  that,  not  only  that  we  may  escape  wrath, 
bat  that  we  may  satisfy  conscience.  This  is  therefore  the 
relation,  accoraing  whereto  we  shall  consider  these  words, 
viz.  as  they  are  an  argument  to  enforce  the  required  sub-- 
jection.  Which,  subjection,  that  we  may  the  mbrb  fully 
^preheud,  'twill  be  requisite  with  the  more  care  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  the  word  used  to  express  it.  It  is  a  word 
that  carries  order,  Ta(tSt  ^  ^be  bowels  of  it,  foora<rac0^«|, 
ver.  1.  and  iwor6^na€aif  rer-  4<  and  with  the  preposition 
wi^  it  signifies,  order  uhder  another,  as  of  inferiors  tmder 
superiors;  it  imports  therefore  not  to  be  subjeet  only,  but 
subordinate  and  subservient.  And  the  form  wherein  it  is 
here  used,  admitting  of  its  being  taken  npt  strictly  in. the 
passive  sense,  but  in  the  middle,  whereupon  it  may  be  in- 
differently capable  of  being  r/endefed  activ^y,  viz.  not  only 
to  be  subordinate,  but  by.your  own  act,  and  with  your  own 
design,  suberdinate.ypurselves  to  the  magistrate,  come  into 
order  under  him,  as  he  is  Gpd's  minister  investied  by  him 
with  power  for  such  and  such  purposes.  This,  without 
straining,  carries  t^e  sense  yet  higher. 

And  whereas  ra^ts  is  a  word  of  known  military  iinport, 
and  signifies  the  order  of  an  army  formed'for  battle,  w&rein 
every  one  knows  his  own  rank,  place,  and  station,  'tis  as  if 
it  were  said,  take  your  place,  come  into  rank,  that  you  may, 
under  the  commanders  conduct,  in  aeie  ttare^  stand  m 
order  of  battle ;  as  the  word  kvrtrdnmBatf  rendered  to  re- 
sist the  ruler,  is  ez  adverso  in  acie  Uan,  to  stand  m  rank, 
vr  izk  haUalia^  against  him.  Yoa  are  not  only  not  to  resist, 
hot  yon  are  to  assist,  and  inyour  place  and  station  stand 


by  him,  whom  God  hath  dosoted  to  be  his  minister,  as  he 
is  to  promote  common  ^ooo,  and  be  a  terror  to  ihem  that 
do  evil.  This  was  the  just  claim  and  denuuid  of  that  ex- 
cellent prince,  Psal.  xciv.  16.  Who  will  rise  up  for  nie 
against  the  evil-doers,  and  stand  up  for  me  against  the 
workers  of  iniquity  1  This,  according  to  lexicographers  uf 
good  note,  is  the  import  of  that  word,  which^we  lay  such 
weight  upon,  and  accordingly  very  valuable  expositors  un- 
derstand this  place.  By  this  time  therefore  you  may  see 
what  place  and  order  these  words,  I  pitched  upon,  have  in 
the.  series  of  the  apostle's  discourse ;  and  thereupon  what 
aspect  they  have  upon  the  design  wk  which  we  are  met ; 
pursuant  whereto,  tney  admit  of  being  thus  summed  up. 

That  for  this  reaison,  and  under  this  notion,  as  the  msr 
gistrate  is  to  be  a  terror  to  them  that  do  evil,  and  therein 
.Ged's  minister  for  good  to  them  over  whom  he  is  set ;  it 
belongs  to  every  som,  or  to  all  persons  under  his  govern- 
ment, to  be  each  one  in  his  st^ion,  and  according  lo  his 
capa<;ity,  actively,  and  with  their  owft  design,  subordinate 
and  subservient  to  him  herein. — In  speaking  to  this  J  shall 
show,-^I.  That  the  magistrate  is  God's  minister,  upon  the 
mentit^ned  account.  II.  That  therefore  ^ch  duty  is  in- 
cumbent upon  all  thatlive  under  government.  The  former 
whereof  is  a  doctrinal  propositi(»i,  the  other  the  use  qf  it. 

I.  That  th^  niagistrate  is  the  minister  of  God  for  the 
s»od  of  them  over  whom  he  is  set.  This  we  are  to  consi- 
der by  parts. 

That,  1.  He  is  God's  n^nia^r.  Hereof  pone  can  doubt, 
who  doubt  or  deny  not  the  being  of  God.  His  being 
Gbd's  minister,  signifies  his  deriving  his  power  from  him. 
Who  else  can  be  the  fountain  of  power,  but  he  who  is  the 
fountain  of  all  B^ing  1  'Tis  true,  the  governing  power  hath 
not  been  always  derive^  the  same  way,  but  it  haih  been 
alwiays  fh)m  the  same  fountain.  When  God  was  pleased 
to  have  a  people  within  a  peculiar  sort  of  enclosure,  more 
especially  appropriate  to  himself;  he  was  jrery  particular 
in  sjgni^iUg  his«wiil,  concerning  all  material  things  that 
concerned  their  government.  What  the  form  of  it  should 
be.  What  persons  should  goVem,  or  in  what  way  the 
nower  and  nght.lo  govern  should  descend,  and  be  convey- 
ed to  them.  What  laws  they  should  be  governed  by. 
What  the  methods  should  be  of  goveminti  a.ccordlng  to 
t^ose  laws. 

Since  it  is  very  evident  niuch  is  left  to  the  jprudence  of 
men,  always  to  be  directed  by  general  rules  of  equity,  and 
as  these' allow;  by  immediate  interpbsitions  of  his  own  pro- 
vidence ;  1  resolve  this  discourse  shall  be  involved  in  no 
controversies,  (^ld  therefore  shall  not  detennine,  nop  go 
about  to  dispute  as  Jo  what  is  so  leA,  how  mfich  or  how 
little  that  may  be.  out  it  is^  plain  and  indisputable,  that 
the  governing  power  he  reserves,  and  claims  to  himself; 
i.  e.not  to  exercise  it 'himself  immediately,  in  a  political 
way;  but  to  communicate  and  transmit  it  to  them  that 
shall.  So  that  in  what  way  soever  it  is  derived  to  this  or 
that  person,  or  under  whatsoever  form,  the  conferring  of 
it  he  makes  his  own  act:  as  we  find  it  said  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Dan.  ii.  37.  The  God  of  heaven  hath  siven  thee 
a  kingdom.  And  be  is  told,  ch.  iv.  33.  The  Most  High 
ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  giveth  them  to  whom- 
soever he  will.  And  so  much,  you  see,  is  in  this  context 
asserted  to  him  over  and  over..  Two  things  are  plain  in 
this  maUer^That  it  is  the  mind  of  Grod  there  should  be 
such  a  thing  as  magistracy ;  and  government  in' this  world 
—And  agidn,  that  men  shall  be  governed  by  men,  by  some 
or  other  of  themseivefe;  Who  shall  be,  as  the  text  speaks, 
God's  ministers.'  As  he  is  the  original  of  the  governing 
po^er,  the  administration  ?hall  be  in  them.  And  of  the 
mind  of  God  in  both  these  there  is  sufficient  indication  by 
the  very  law  of  nature ;  how  is  it  conceivable  such  senti- 
n^ents  should  be  so  common,  if  they  i;irere  not  from  a 
common  cause  1  He  seeds  to  me  to  have  determined  well 
(if  it  he  considered  in  .what  way  the  tourse  of  nature  is 
now  continued,  and  hy  whom  all  things  consist)  that 
makes  the  governing  power  to  be  trgm  God,  as  the  Author 
of  nature ;»  and  that  though  government,  as  it  is  such  and 
such,  he  juris  himani,  it  is>i*rw  divvni  absolutely  consider- 
ed, or  as  it  is  government.  It  was  most  apparently  a  thing 
worthy  of  God,  when  he  peopled  this  world  with  such  & 
soft  of  cret^res  as  man;  tdpcovide  for  the  maintammg  of 
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common  order  amon|r  them;  who  without  government 
were  bat  a  Turba,  a  Colluvies,  as  a  noted  heathen  speaks 
on  a  different  account,  a  ront  of  men .  Had  man  contmaed 
in  unstained  innocency,  His  concluded  on  all  hands  there 
must  have  been  a  government  among  them ;  t.  e.  not  pu- 
nitive or  coercive,  for  which  there  could  have  been  no 
occasion;  but  directive  and  conservative  of  superiority 
and  inferiority,  as  it  is  also  even  among  the  angels  of  heaVen, 
where  areno  mordinate  dispositions  to  be  repressed.  Much 
more  is  government,  in  the  severer  parts  of  it,  necessary 
for  lapsed  man  on  earth ;  the  making -of  restrictive  laws, 
and  governing  by  th^m.  And  that  uod  should  design  the 
governing  of  men  by  men,  was  also  most  ag^ecfible  to  the 
perfections  of  his  nature ;  espeeialty  his  wi/sdom  and  his 
goodness,  considered  in  comparison  to  the  imperfection  <A 
this  our  present  state.  When  the  government  over  Israel 
was  a  tneocrac^j  Gkid  used  the  ministry  of  men  in  the 
management  or  it.  That  it  should  be  hu  ordinary  stated 
course  to  govern  by  voices  or  visions,  or  by  frightful  ap- 
pearances, such  as  those  on  mount  Sinai,  had  been  very 
little  suitable  to  this  our  state  of  probation ;  as^l^is  accurate 
wisdom  we  find  hath  determined ;  and  was  less  agreeable 
to  his  benignity  and  goodne^,  which  would  not  amazine- 
ly  terrify,  where  he  designed  more  gently  to  admonish 
and  instruct.  Hence  had  he  regard  to  their  frailty,  who 
so  passionately  supplicated;  let  inot  God  sp^ak  to  us  lest 
we  die ;  and  this  his  compassionate  goodness  we  are  led 
to  consider  J  being  next  to  treat  of  the  end' of  this  his  con- 
stitution, fflZ, 

2.  That  the  ma^trate  is  God*s  minister  to  men,  fot 
their  gbod.  Next  to  the  sweet  airs  and  breathings  of  the 
Gospel  itself,  wh^e  have  we  a  kinder  or  more  significant 
discovery  of  Gtod's  good  wiU  to  men  T  Here  we  are  to  stay 
and  wonder,  not  to  assent  only,  but  adinire  I  To  behold 
the  world  in  a  revolt!  The  dwelleirs  on  earth  in  atms, 
against  heaven  1  And  the  counsels  tnat  are  taken  above  are 
how  to  do  fhem  good !  How  God-like  is  this  I  Ho#  suit- 
able to  magnificent,  goodness!  ^  beneficent  greatness! 
being  secure  from  hurt  by  their  impotent  attempb«,  and 
when  revenge  was  so  easy,  tq  study  not  only  not  to  harm 
them,  nor  also  how  they  might  less'  harm  and  mischief 
themselves;  but  how  to  do  them  good:  this  was  every 
way  great  and  most  suitable  to  the  greatness '  of  God; 
wherein  it  falls  into  conjunction  with  so  immense  and  ab- 
solute goodness,  as  <dotb  beyond  what  any  created  mind 
would  ask  or  think.  This  imports  not  implacablene^,  or 
destructive  design  towards  the  generality  of  mankind;  but 
great  benignity  even  (o  every  soul,  in  as  full  extent  as  the 
command  runs  to  be  subject  to  the  hi^er  powers.  This 
is,  we  find,  another  medium  by  which  God.  td^tifies,-  or 
leaves  not  himself  without  witness,  besides  what  we  have 
elsewhere ;  that  he  g^ves  men  rain  ttom  heaven,  and  fruit- 
ful seasons. 

The  most  compassionate  eye  of  God  beholds  men,  under 
the  power  of  vicious  inclination,  bent  upon  destructive 
ways ;  whereas  by  the  course  cf  nature,  which  he  hath 
fixed,  he  should  give  tHeifL  ordinarily  competent  time,  as 
he  hath  given  them  breath  and  being,  and  all  things,<  Acrs 
xvii.  that  they  might  seek  after  him,  and  labour  to  feel  and 
find  him  out.  They  live  in  a  contemptuous  neglect  of  him, 
and  are  cruel  to  themselves,  oft  shorten  their  own  time, 
live  too  Cast,  and  make  too  much  haste  to  dig  their  own 
graves,  and  turn  their  habitation  into^a  chamel  house ;  yea 
even  bury  themselves  alive,  in  stupifying^  sensuality  and 
vice.  God,  though  provoked,  hastens  not  their  destruction 
by  sudden  revenge;  he  animadverts  not  upon  theM  by 
flames  and  thunderbolts^  nor  amazes  them  by  astonishing 
appearances ;  his  terrors  make  them  not  afrai^.  He  only 
clothes  some,  from  t^mong  theuL^lves,  with  his  authority, 
who  shall  appear  on  the  stage  with  them,  as  gods  among 
men,  resembling  themselves  in  human  nature,  and  God  in 
power,  as  they  should  ih  other  God-like  excellencies ;  if 
men  w6uld  so  far  co-operate  towards  their  own  welfare,  as 
they  ought,  that  by  ^ch  gentler  methods  som^  stop  might 
be  put  to  the  stream  and  flood  of  miseries,  wherewith 
otherwise  unrestrained  wickedness  is  continually  r^dy  to 
deluge  the  world .  Th^  magistrate  is  herein  an  itastrument 
of  good  and  of  wrath  at  once;  these  two  things  disagree 
not,  to  be  a  miaisterfor  good,  anjl  to  execute  wrath.  This 
latter  is  said,  in  conformity  to  vulgar  apprehension,  be- 


cause when  men  afflict  one  another,  'tis  usually  the  elTect 
of  wrath ;  when  a  fixed,  though  most  sedate  and  calm  re- 
solution to  punish  hkth  the  same  effect,  this  most  different 
cause  is  called  by  the  same  name.  In  this  allusion  is  wrath 
ascribed  to  God,  the  most  serene  and  dispassionate  of  all 
beings;  and  hence  they  who  represent  him  among  men  in 
authority,  ought  in  thus  respeet  to  be  God-like  too.  Ma- 
gistrtUus  %on  debet  irascif  fudges  (as  Cicero  most  apUj 
speaks)  ought  to  be  legitm  simiUSjHke  the  laws  tAemsettes^ 
which  are  moved  by  no  passion,  are  angry  with  no  man, 
but  keep  6ne  steady  tenor,  so  as  neither  to  despite  an 
enemy,  nor  indulge  a  friend.  To  this  temper  it  well  agrees 
to  design  good  (as  in  lancing  a  tumour)  where  one  does  a 
present  hurt.  Two  ways  may  punishment  be  a  proper  and 
apt,  though  it  be  not  alwayt  an  efiectual,  means  of  doins 
good. 

1.  As  it  may  work  the  good  of  the  oflenders  themselves. 
To  which  it  hath  in  Itself  a  tendency,  if  the  disease  be  aot 
so  strong  and  stubborn,  as  to  defV  the  remedy ;  as  it  pats 
them  upon  reflecting,  and  should  awaken  in  them  their 
considering  power.  As  in  the  matter  of  treason  against  a 
rightfVil  power,  deUberasse  est  descwisse^  to  deliberaU  vAc- 
tkerUfbe  loyal,  or  no,  is  to  revolt,  so  it  is  io  the  just  and 
glorious  rupture  that  is  to  be  made  of  the  bonds  of  vice, 
where)i)y  men  are  held  as  slaves  under  the  usurped  power 
of  the  devir$  kingdom.  If  once  they  come  duly  to  coBsi. 
dcr.  they  will  dis£iin  so  vile  a  servitude ;  when  they  meet 
with  a  check  in  their  way.  it  may  occasion  them  to  check 
themselves,  and  consider  their  ways.  No  external  means 
do  any  good  to  the  minds  of  men,  otherwise  than  as  they 
themselves  are  engaged,  drawn  in,  and  made  parties,  in 
some  sense  against,  out  (as  we  are  compounded)  in  a 
higher  and  nobler  for,  ourselves.  This  comes  in  as  one 
among  external  means  of  that  kind,  as  do  give  some  pre- 
sent uneasiness,  but  in  order  to  after-advantage ;  it  aflhcts, 
'tis  true,  and  no  affliction  is  for  the  present  joyous  bnt 

Sievous,  but  yields  afterwards  a  peaceable  fruit.  When 
e  magistrate's  power  is  called  a  sword;  it  signifies  its 
business  is  .to  wound  ;  but  as  wounds  are  generally  pain- 
ful, some  are  sanative  liealing  wounds,  and  so  are  these 
designed  and  apt  to  be.  They  vex  a  while,  but  vexaUo  del 
vkeUectufm,  it  rouses  the  understanding,  and  is  most  ape  lo 
do  so  to  good  purpose  in  plain  and  undisputed  cases;  and 
where  there  is  no  pretence  for  conscience,  in  the  caose 
one  suffers  for.  • 

Where  indeed  a  formed  and  fixed  judgment  of  conacieoce 
once  hath  place,  for  the  practice  which  exposes  a  man  to 
suffering;  mulcts  and  prisons,  gibbets  and  fagots,  are  very 
improper  means  of  illumination,  or  of  public  utility ;  if  the 
civil  peace,  and  tbesnbstance  of  religion,  be  not  hurt  by  such 
practice:  And  the  sincerity  of  that  conscience  i^  much  to 
be  suspected,  that  is  ever  altered  by  such  methods;  b« 
no' man  will  pretend  it  is  against  his  conscience,  not  to  be 
drunk,  not  to  debauch,<or  to  be  sober,  chaste,  and  virtnoos. 
Therefore  a  man'^  way  lies  open  to  that  conaideTatioo 
which  is  most  immediately  to  influence  his  praetice,  to 
correct  a  lewd,  and  begin  a  regular  good  course.  He 
needs  not  be  detained  with  any  subtle  disputes,  or  be  put 
to  solve  perplexed  doubts,  or  answer  specious  arguments 
and  objections.  It  is  obvious  to  him  to  bethink  himself: 
^'  What  a  strange  sort  of  anomalous  creature  am  I  become, 
whom  the  law  of  mine  own  nature  remonstrates  against! 
How  degenerate  a  thing !  that  have  forsaken  my  own 
noble  order  of  Intelligent  creatures,  to  herd  .with  brutes! 
That  have  made  myself  unfit  for  human  sbciety,  otherwise 
than  as  one  ^at  mtot  bear  a  mark,  wear  a  disgracefU  scar. 
IVom  the  wound  of  a  sword,  not  that  of  a  public  enemy,  or 
my  own;  but  a  sword  drawn  in  defence  of  the  sacrH 
rights  of  Gk>d,  and  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  mankind!' 
And  hereupon,  if  the  crime  be  not  capital,  with  the  concor- 
rent  use  of  other  appointed  means,  and  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  all,  (from  whence  only  the  good  issue  can  be  hoped 
fbr,)  may  a  vicious  person  be  so  reclaimed,  as  to  become 
of  great  use  in  the  world.  Tea,  and  if  the  crime  be  capital, 
such  as  that  the  criminal  survives  not  the  ponishinent,  bat 
the  sword  of  justice  must  cut  him  off  from  the  land  of  the 
Ijvihg;  our  charity  will  not  let  us  doubt  but  there  have 
been  instances,  wherein  a  prison  and  arraignment,  and  the 
sentence  of  death,  have  been  the  be.st  efiectual  means  to  the 
offenders,  of  their  escaping  th«  moiv  terrible  sentence,  and 
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of  obUiniiig  eternal  life.  But  however,  though  the  mi- 
nistiy  of  civil  justice  doth  often  fail  of  its 'most  desirable 
effects,  as  to  the  particular  persons  that  snfibr  it ;  (as  even 
the  ministration  of  the  Qospel  of  grace  proves  also  inef- 
fectual to  many  Q  yet^ 

S.  It  is  not  only  apt,  but  effectual,  to  do  much  good  to 
others,  and  generally  to  the  community.  Punishment  is 
justly  said  to  be,  in  its  proper  design,  medicinal  to  the  de- 
linquents :  }ret  not  always  in  the  evenUb  But  the  com- 
mon good  it  may  served  wben  eontumacious  offenders 
perish  under  the  deserved  infliction  of  it«  This  was  the 
thing  designed  by  the  righteous  Judge  of  a|l  the  earth, 
when  he  gave  so  particular  directions  how  to  punish  of- 
fenders in  such  and  such  kinds,  that  other^  might  hear 
and.  fear,  and  do  no  more  so  wickedlv.  And  in  all  equal 
government,  it  is  tke  design  of  penal  laws  that  the  terror 
mi|^t  reach  to  all,  the  punishment  itself  but  to  a  few. 
And  when  the  utmost  endeavours  that  can  be  used,  shall 
have  had  that  hapj^  success  to  reduce  a  vast  nif^oer  of 
offenders  to  a  paucity,  we  should  rejpice  to  see  that  there 
needed  to  be  but  few  examples  made  in  such  kinds.  Jji 
the  mean  time  where  this  sword  of  the  Lord,  in  the  hands- 
of  his  ministers  of  justice,  is  unsheathed,'  and  used  ap* 
cording  to  the  exigency  of  the  case ;  it  is  an  apt  and  like- 
ly means  to  have  a  happy  effect,  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity ;  both  as  it  may  put  a  stop  to  the  prevailing  wick- 
edness of  men,  and  may  avert  from  a  nation  the  provoked 
wrath  of  God. 

1.  As  it  ma7  give  some  check  to  th^daringoess  and  tri- 
umph of  unrebuked  witkedness,  which^  indeed,  naturally 
carries  in  it  a  pusUlsnimous  meanness,  and  a  vile  abjec- 
tion of  mind,  so  a&  no  where  to  insult',  but  where  it  meets, 
in  those  who  should  Oppose  it.  a  timorous^  fainting  and 
snccumbency ;  it  so  far  resembles  the  de^l,  whose  off- 
spring it  is,  that  being  resisted  it  dees.  When  men  find 
that  while  they  dare  to  affront  the  imivei^  Ruler,  and 
offer  indi^ties  to  his  throne;  there  are  those,  that,  cloth- 
ed with  ms  authority,  and  bearing  his  character,  dare  to 
vindicate  the  injuiy ;  wben  they  feel  the  smart  and  cost  of 
open  wickedness,  it  will,  no  doubt,  become  at  least  less 
open,  and  seek  closer  corners.  They^wiU  npt  long  hold 
up  the  head,  in  so  hopeless  and  deplorate  a  cause,  that 
can  afford  theip  nO  support,  no  relief  to  their  abject  sinlnng 
spirits,  in  suffering  for  it.  What  encouraging  testimony 
of  conscience  can  they  have,  that  not  only  act  from  no  di- 
rection of  Gonsciedce,  but  in  de^ance  of  it  1  What  god 
can  thev  hope  will  reward  their  suffering  which  they  in-^ 
cur  by  highest  contempt  of  God  %  And  if  such  gro^  im-' 
moralities  be  somewhat  generally  redressed,  as  more  di- 
rectly fall  under  the  magistrate's  animadversion,  how  great 
a  common  good  must  it  iofer,  inasi^och  as  those  evils,  in 
their  own  nature,  tend  to  the  detriment,  decay,  and  ruin 
of  a  people  where  they  prevail !  Thev  darken  the  glory 
of  a  nation,  whfch  how  great  a  lustre  oath  it  cast  abroad 
in  the  world  fh>m  the  Romans  and  Spartain^  and  other 
civilized  people  I  when  their  sumptuary  and  oth^r  laws 
were  strictly  observed,  that  repressed  liindue  excesses ;  and 
when  temperanee,  frugalitv,  industry,  justice,  fidelity,  and 
consequently  fortitude;  ana  all  other  virtues,  excelled  and 
were  ceti5picuous  among  them.  It  were  a  great  ^hing  we 
should  have  to  transmit  to  posterity,  might  we  see  England 
recover  Its  former,  or  arrive  to  the  fufther  glory,  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  it  may  acquire  in  these  kinds  I 

Yea,  an4the  vices  which  are  endeavoured  to  be  redress- 
ed, are  such  as  not  odly  prejudice  the  reputation,  but  the 
TfsaX  welfare  of  any  nation.  Profane  swearing  tends  gra- 
dually to  take  away  the  reverence  Of  an  oath ;  which, 
where  it  is  lost,  what  becomes  of.  human  society  1  And 
more  sensual  vices  tend  to  make  us  ah. effeminate,  mean- 
spirited,  a  des^dent,  lazy  i^  slothful,  uahealthful  people,  use- 
less to  the  glofious  prince  and  excellent  government  we 
live  onder,  neither  fit  to  endure  the  hardships  nor  encoun- 
ter the  hazards  of  war,  nor  apply  ourselves  to  the  business 
nor  tradergo  the  labours  that  belong  to  a  state  of  peace, 
and  do  consequently  f'end  to  infer  upon  us-,a  deplor'hble, 
but  onpitied,  poverty ;  and  (whic^^all  will  pretend  to  ab- 
hor) elavery  at  length.  For  they  are^most  unfit  for  an  in- 
genaous,  free  sort  of  government,  or  to  be  otherwise  go- 


verned than  as  slaves  or  bmtes,  who  have  learnt  nothing 
of  self-government ;  and  are  at  the  next  step  of  being 
slaves  to  other  men,  who  have  first  made  themselves  slaves 
to  their  own  vieious  inclinations.  Th^  are  such  liable 
to  all  sorts  of  temporal  calamities  and  miseries  in  this 
world.  Besides,  what  is  of  so  far  more  tremendous  import, 
thai  the  same  vile  and  stupifying  lusts  tend  to  infer  an  ut^ 
ter  indisposition  to  comport  with|  or  attend  to,  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  the  blessed  Crod ;  and  so  to  ruin  men's  hopes  for 
the  other  world,  and  make  their  case  unconceivably  worse, 
in  the  judsment  of  the  great  day,  than  theirs  of  Tyre  or 
Sidon,  Sodopii  or  Qomorirha.  But  how  much  may  a  just, 
prudent,  well  tempered  vigilancy  and  severity  do,  towards 
the  prevention  of  all  this  I  and  so  much  the  more,  by  how 
much  public  animadversions,  shall  render  the  things  men 
incur  punishment  for,  not  only  in  common  estimate  un- 
righteous, but  ignomjttious  things. 

That  principle  of  shame  in  the  nature  of  man,  if  by 
proper  ^plications  it  wei^  endeavoured  to  be  wrought 
upon,  would  contribute  more  to  the  reforming  a  vicious 
world,  than  most  other  methcids  that  have  ever  been  tried 
to  that  purpose.  'Tis  a  tender  passion,  of  quick  and  most 
acdte  sense ;  things  that  are  thought  opprobrious,  have  so 
sensible  a  pungency  with  them,  that  (though  all  tempers 
are  not  herein  alike)  mSuiy  that  can  feel  little  else,  recKon 
a  disgrace  an  unsufferable  thii^g.  And  I  little  doubt  but 
if  punishments  for  grosser  vices  were  more  attempered  to 
this  principle,  they  would  have  much  more  enecc.  This 
hath  been  too  much  apprehended  by  the  usui;piDg  god  ol 
this  World;  this  engine  he  hath  made  it  his  business  to 
turn,  and  manage  to  the  pontrary  purpose,  to  drive  or  keep 
serious  religion  out  of  the  world;  yea,  to  make  men 
asluuned  of  being  sober,  temperate,  and  regular  in  their 
conversatiop,  lest  th^y  should  also  be  thought  religious, 
and  to  have  any  thing  of  the  fear  of  God  in  Ihem,  and 
make  them  debauch,  to  save  their  reputation.  A  plain 
document  to  such  as  covet  to  see  a  reiormation  of  man- 
ners *in  our  days,  what  course  ought  to  be  endeavoured  in 
order  l!hereto.  A  great  apprehension  to  this  purpose  that 
noble  pagan«  seems  to  have  had,  who  inquiring  whence 
legislation*!  had  its  rise,  from  some  man  or  from  Godi 
and  determining  fVom  God,  if  we  will  give  the  most  right- 
eous judgment  Uiat  can  be  given ;  doth  elsewhere  write  to 
this  efiect:  that  •  Jupiter  pitying  the  miseries  of  men,  by 
their  indulgence  to  vice,  lest  mankind  should  utterly  pe- 
rish, sent  Mercury  to  implant  in  them,  together  with  jus- 
tice, shame,  as  the  most  effectual  means  to  prevent  the 
total  niiu  of  the  world. 

And  so  inseparable  is  the  connexion  between  being 
wicked  and  being  miserable,  tha;  whatsoever  molestation 
and  uneasiness  tends  to  extinguish  dispositions  to  wicked- 
ness, ought  to  be  reckoned  civen  with  very  merciful  in- 
'tentions.  It  is  no  improbable  discourse  which  an  ingeni- 
ous modem  writer  t  hath  to  this  purpose,  (for  I  pretend  not 
to  give  his  words^  not  haying  the  bopk  now  at  hand,)  that 
though  the  droyuiuff  of  the  world  was  great  severity  to 
them  who  did  then  inhabit  it,  yet  it  was  an  act  of  mercy 
to  mankind.  For  hereby  (he  reckoned)  the  former  more 
luxuriant  fertility  of  the  earth  was  so  far  reduced  and 
checked,  as  not,  so  spontaneously,  to  afford  nutriment  to 
vice;  that  men  in  after-time  must  hereby  be  more  con- 
strained to  labour  and  industry,  and  made  more  consider- 
ate, and  capable  of  serious  thoughts :  and  that  when  also 
they  should  find  their  time  by  this  change  of  the  state  of 
the  world  naturally  contracted  within  narro^wer  limits, 
they  would  be  more  awakened  to  consider  iand  mind  any 
overtures  should  be,  in  following  time^  made  to  them  in 
ofdelr  to  their  attaining  a  better  state  m  another  world ; 
and  consequently  the  more  susceptible  of  the  Gospel,  in 
the  proper  seas<m  thereof.  If  God  were  severe  with  so 
'merciful  intentions,  what  lies  within  the  compass  of  these 
ministers  of  his  justice,  appointed  for  common  good,  ought 
certainly  to  be  endeavoured;  in  imitation  of  him,  whom 
they  represent.' 

2.  Tne'admini^ration  of  punitive  justice,  when  the  oc- 
casio|i  requires  it,  tends  also  to  the  common  good;  as  it 
may  eontribute  towards  the  appeasing  of  God's  anger 
against  a  sinfyil  people,  and  the  turning  it  away  fVom  them. 
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What  may  be  collected  frotn  that  noble  instnAce  of 
Phinehas's  heroical  zeal,  upon  which  a  ragingplagiie  was 
stayed,  compared  with  the  effect  which  Ahab's  humUiation 
and  Nioeren's  repentance  had  in  averting  temporal  jjadg- 
menus  would  signify  not  a  little  to  this  pnrpose.  But  I 
must  pass  to  the 

Second  head  of  discoarse  proposed,  viz.  To  argne  and 
enforce  from  hence  the  dutv  incnmbent  upon  all,  under 
government,  as  their  several  stations  and  capacities  can 
admit,  to  be,  in  due  subordination,  assisting  and  service- 
able to  the  magistrate,  as,  in  executing  punitive  justice,  he 
is  the  minister  of  God  for  good.  And  this  (as  hath  been 
said)  is  to  be  the  use  of  the  former  part  of  the  discourse, 
which  will  answer  the  design  of  the  apostle's  discourse, 
and  agree  to  the  natural  order  of  the  thmgs  discoursed  in 
this  context.  For,  The  magistrate  is  the  minister  of  God 
for  good  to  us,  is  a  doctrine;  and.  Let  every  2k>ul  be  sub- 
ject or  subordinate  to  him,  accordingly ;  an  exhortation, 
which  was  a^  first  proposed,  and  is  allerwards  resumed 
and  pressed,  ver.  5'.  as  of  absolute  necessity  from  that  doc- 
trine. Wherefore  His  necessary  that  we  be,  or  we  must 
needs  be,  subject.  There  is  an  dv^y"^  F^^  up<>^  i^  &  cogent 
ineluctable  necessity,  arising  «ven  from  hence,  viz.  from 
this  doctrinal  asseruon  as  it  is  proposed,  and  as  it  is  after- 
ward applied  to  this  purpose ;  we  are  not  -to  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  case,  but  we  must  every  one  do  our  parts  in 
subordination  to  the  magistrate,  and  that  not  only  for 
Wrath,  but  for  conscience  sake.  We  shall  therefore 
show,— I.  What  duty  we  who  are  in  private  capacities 
are  exhorted  to,  and — %  Show  the  strength  of  the  apostle's 
argument,  as  it  is  proposed  ih  the  text,  and  amplified  in 
what  follows,  to  engage  us  to  that  duty. 

Pirsiy  For  the  duty  we  are  exhorted  to,  that  we  may 
understand  what  it  is,  I  shall  duly  premise  some  few  plain 
things,  and  then  leave  it  to  yourselves  to  judge,  and  con- 
clude what  it  is,  andcannot  but  be. 

1.  It  is  plain,  private  persons  are  not  to  do  the  magis- 
trate's part,  are  not  to  invade  his  officej  nor  dsurp  his  au- 
thority ;  they  are  to  act  but  in  subordinatioh  td  him,  as 
their  charge  given  them  plainly  imports.      .     . 

2.  They  are  not  only  not  to  oppose  him.  As  the  former 
would  be  too  much,  this  wodld  be  too  little ;  t!le  arguments 
used  to  enforce  it,  importTnuch  more.  What,  because  he 
is  the  minister  of  Qoi  for  g6od,  and  to  me,  am  I  iherefoi'e 
only  not  to  oppose  himi  'Can  it  be  thought  there  should 
be  such  an  apparatus  of  argument,  to  draw  from  it  soiaint 
and  dilute  an  inference  1  Ouj^ht  not  every  man  so  far  to 
reverence  God's  authority  as  to  endeavour  it  may  not  lo^ 
its  design  1  And  ought  not  ev^ry  man  to  co-operate  to  a 
common  good,  wherein  each  man  claims  a  parti 

'  3.  It  is  not  only  to  save  myself  from  punishment,  by  not 
doing  the  evil  which  would  expose  me  to  the  stroke  of  the 
sword;  for  mv  duty  I  am  to  do,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for 
conscience safee,  which  plainly  respects  God  a^idhisautho- 
rity  and  interest  which  I  am  to  obey  and  serve.  And  I  am  to 
enaeavournoionly\hathemay  not  be  a  terror  tome  ias.an 
evil-doer,  but  that  he  majr  be  a  terror  to  thein  that  are  such. 
4.  SomeWhat  pcwitive  is  manifestly  carried  in  the  word 
vrrorafftriaeaij  to  subject  OT  subordinate  myself  to  him,  under 
this  very  notion,  as  the  minister  of  Gad  for  godd.  Is  this 
doin;:^  nothing  1  He  is  plainly  said  to  be  the  minister  of 
(rod  for  good,  under  this  special  notion,  as  he  is  the  ad- 
ministrator of  punitive  justice,  viz.  as  he  beai:s  the  sword, 
and  is  to  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  I  am  so  to  subordinate 
myself,  as  that  herein  he  may  effectually  serve  the  end  of 
his  office,  and  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain^  Now  upon  all 
this,  judge  you  yourselves  what  is  it  that  is  left  to  be  my 
duty  in  a  private  capacity,  that  is  less  than  the  magistrate's 
part,  more  than  the  mentioned  negatives ;  and  yet  so  much, 
as  whereby  I  am  to  take  care  to  my  uttermost,  that  hen^ay 
do  good  in  his  office  of  punishing  wickedness  ?  So  as  that 
his  doing  his  duty  must  some  way  depend  upon  my  doing 
mine,  and  be  the  effect  of  it,  or  of  theirs  wno  are  in  like 
circumstances,  and  so  but  under  the  same  common  obli- 
gation with  me;  so  that  ordinarily  his  duty  cannot  be  done, 
without  any  care  or  concern  of  theirs  or  mine.  What,  I 
sayi  can  it  be  less  thun  to  bring  punishable  matters  under 
his  cognizance  1  Otherwise,  if  no  obligation  lie  upon  pri- 
vate persons,  to  this  purpose,  he  will  only  be  to  punish 
rach  wickedness  as  he  beholds  with  his  own  eyes;-  and 


then  how  narrow  will  his  precmct  be !  What  multitodes 
of  magistrates  must  there  then  be !  And  whai  a  monster 
thereupon  would  the  body  politic  become  1 

But  nere  if  any  man  ask  me  the  question,  (because  what 
is  to  be  done  herein  is  to  be  done  for  conscience  sake,^  Am 
I  bound  in  conscience  to  discoter  to  a  ms^pstrate  all  the 
evil  that  I  know  by  any  man  that  is  justly  punishable  by 
lawY  To  this  I  shall  only  at  present  say,  that  ca^esof 
coiucience  can  only  be  with  juagment  resolved  in  hypo- 
thesi.  and  with  application  to  this  or  that  person,  when  ma- 
terial circumstances,  relating  thereto,  are  distinctly  known. 
I  must  have  clear  grounds  if  I  will  conceal  suck  a  man's 
punishable  fault,  upon  which  I  may  judge,  that  more  good 
is  likely  to  be  done  to  his  scful,  that  the  honour  of  God  and 
the  public  good  will  be  more  served  by  the  concealment 
than  by  the  discovery,  and  the  govemmenl  not  hurt  or 
endangered.  But  if  the  crime  be  sUch  as  is  national,  and 
imports  contempt  of  Qod  and  his  laws,  and  in  reference 
whereto  the  offender  expresses  moreshame  of  the  punish- 
ment than  of  the  fault,  and  I  will  yet,  upon  j^rivate  re- 
spects, to  him  or  myself,  conceal  it,  I  shall  herein,  while  I 
pretend  conscience  in  the  case,  cheat  my  conscience  and 
not  satisfy  it.  Add  I  add  in  reference  to  this  ca^,  let  any 
man  that  would  exempt  his  cpnscience  from  any  sense  of 
obligation  to  endeavour  the  punishment  of  offenders  in  the 
mentioned  kinds,  take  great  car^  he  do  not  ground  his 
concealment  upon  other  than  very  peculiar  '^unds,  or 
not  common  to  him  with  any  other  man  in  a  hke  case,  b 
it  becau^  such  a  one  is  my  friend  T  or  he  may  bear  me  a 
grudge  1  or  I  may  lose  his  custom,  8tc.  1  These  are  things 
so  common,  that  guiding  myself  Ijy  ?uch  measures,  is  both 
to  oviertHrow  magistracy  and  conscience  too.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  what  is  ordinarily  a  private  man's  duty 
5n  such  cases",  is  sufficiently  evident.    Therefore, 

Secondly^  Let  us  see  the  force  of  the  apostle's  arguings, 
to  engage  us  to  it. 

1.  That  the  magistrate,  as  he  is  the  dispenser  of  punitive 
inslicei'  is  God's  minister.  'Tis  the  authority  of  God  that 
he  is  invested  with,  he  bears  a  «wdrd  which  God  ha^  pot 
into  his  hand.  Is  that  authority  to  be  elqded,  and  made 
to  signify  nothing  1  Is  that  swoi-d  to  be  borne  in  vaini 
What  an  awe  should  this  lay  upon  our  spirits  7  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  served  for  conscience  sake,  which  hath  principal 
reference  to  God.  We  need  not  here  dispute,  whether 
human  laws  bind  conscience ;  no  doubt  they  do,  when  they 
have  an  antecedent  reason,  or  goodness.  If  men  comm^d 
what  Gfod  forbids,  the  apostles  make  their  appeal  to  ene- 
mies, as  judge;s  whom  they  were  to  obey.  lie  is  the  mi- 
nister of  Gk)d  for  good,  not  for  hurt,  or  for  no  good ;  'tis  a 
perverting  of  God's  authority,  tb  do  mischief  by  the  pre- 
tence of  it,  a  debasing  it,  to  trifle  with  it.  But  the  oues- 
tion  is  out  of  dodrs,  when  human  Jaws  are  but  subsidiary 
to  divine,  and  enjoin  the  same  thing.  And  as  that  cele- 
brated saying  of  St.  Austin  is  applied,  by  him,  to  the  for- 
mer case  of  a  supposed  contradiction  of  the  pro-consul's 
command  to  the  emperor's  for  disobeying  the  inferior; 
'tis  equally  applicable,  as  fortifying  the  obligation  to  obey 
bpth,  when  they  are  coincideht. 

.  And  this  consideration  catf  be  insig??ificant  with  none, 
but  such  as  say  in  their  hearts  there  is  no  God,  that  think 
this  world  hath  no  universal  sovereign  Ruler,  or  no  Lord 
over  it ;  and  it  might  as  well  be  supposed  td  have  no  intel- 
ligent Maker,  to  have  become  what  it  i«  by  chance ;  an  im- 
a^nation  which  the  most  vicious,  that  'make  any  use  of 
thoughts,  begin  to  be  ashamed  of;  and  have  therefore 
thought  fit  to  quit  the  absurd  name  of  atheist  for  the  more 
accountable,  as  Well  as  more  convenient,  name  of  deisL 
But  then  it's  strange  tliey  should  not  see  the  conseqiienrc 
from  Maker,  to  Ruler,  and  from  God's  having  mads  this 
world,  to  its  hieing  under  his  present  government,  and  lia- 
ble to  his  future  judgment -"or  that  from  aAy  just  appre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  God,  they  should  not  collect  so 
much  of  the  nature  of  their  owh  souls,  as  to  judge  them 
capable  of  subsisting  out  of  these  bodies,  and  in  another 
world ;  and  consequently  of  their  being  liable  to  a  future 
judgment,  for  what  they  have  been  and  done  in  th» !  Or 
that  a  bein?  of  so  much  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  con- 
junction with  power,  as  to  have  made  such  a  world  as 
this,  and  such  a  creature  as  man  in  it ;  should  not  have 
made  lum  for  nobler  ends,  than  are  attainable  in  this  worid ! 
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If  any  of  themselves  had  power  enough  to  make  such 
another  sort  of  creature,  and  lumish  him  with  faculties  ca- 
pable of  such  acquisitions  and  attainmentSi  only  to  fetch  a 
few  turns  in  the  world,  and  form  plots  and  projects  in  it, 
that  must,  with  himself,  shortly  come  to  nothing;  they 
would  haye  little  cause  to  boast  of  the'performant^:  they 
would  have  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  to  use  so  uncon- 
ceivable power  only  to  play  tricks,  that  neither  themselves 
nor  any  one  else  should  ever  be  the  better,  for!  And 
though  they  nught,  hereby,  awhile  amuse  the  world,  they 
would  gain  little  reputation  of  wisdom  or  goodness  above 
other  men,  by  bein^  the  authors  of  so  useless  a  design, 
that  would  at  length  appear  to  have  nothing  of  design  in 
it ;  for  finally  it  terminates  in  mere  nothing.  But  the  great 
€rod  hath  not  left  himself  without  wimess,  the  illustrious 
characters  of  bis  Godhead  shine  every  where.  He  doth 
insist  upon,  and  will  assert  his  rights,  in  this  lower  world ; 
'tis  a  part  of  his  creation,  though  a  meaner  paf  t ;  he  ritles 
in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  he  that  rules  will  judge.  The 
jests  and  laughter  of  fbols  will  not  overturn  nis  throne ; 
they  that  have  taught  themselves  to  turn  his  laws,  and  the 
whole  frame  of  his  government  over  the  world,  into  ridi- 
cule, (because  'tis  to  he  hoped  ^hey  do  not  use  to  lau|:h  al- 
ways,) should  be  advised  by  a  wise  and  great  man  m  his 
time,  than  to  judge  tS  their  jest,  when  they  have  done 
laughing ;?  sometime  they  will  have  done,  and  shall  con- 
sider that  he,  to  whom  it  belongs,  will  judge  over  their 
heads,  as  he  will  over  us  all. 

And  if  his  throne  and  government  are  a&  insolently  as 
they  are  vainlv  attempted  against  by  many,  and  the  most 
connive ;  we  shall  all  De  taken  for  a  combination  of  rebels 
against  our  rightful  Lord.  It  will, be  a  heavy  addition  to 
he  partakers  oi  other  men's  sins,  when  every  one  hath  more 
than  enough  of  his  own.  Let  me  ask,  would  you  not 
dread  to  be  found  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  against 
the  government  under  which  we  live  1  Why  doth  the  fear 
of  the  great  Grod,  and  the  dread  of  being  found  accom- 
plices'against  hiin,  si^ify  less  with  us  7 '  An4  what  means 
It,  .thai  the  charge  ofpunishing  great  offenders  is  giv^n  to 
the  community ;  thou,  every  individual,  as  in  the  text ;  thee, 
all  the  individuals  making  up  the  community;  Thou 
shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,  Exod.  xzii.  18.  And  so  for 
the  idolatei:,  Thou  sl^alt  bring  forth  that  man  or  woman, 
and  stone  him,  Dent,  xiii.  13, 14.  ch.  xvii.  3,  3,  4.  5/  6.  Is 
it  that  all  the  people  were  magistrates  1  No,  but  tnat  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  so  horrid  impieties  could  long 
escape  unpunished,  but  by  the  people^  as  weU  as  the 
magistrates  neglect;  upon  which  all  ^ould  he  taken  as 
conspirators  again^  the  great  Lord  of  ^11. 

3.  Take  the  other  part  of  the  argument,  that  the  magis- 
trate is  Gbd's  minister,  (for  good  to  ud,)  is  it  enough  for  us 
not  to  hindet  1  Are  we  not  all  obligea,  in  our  stations,  to 
promote  our  own,  our  neighbour's,  and  the  common  goodi 
Our  own.  as  we  keep  ourselves  from  being  accessaries. 
Our  neighbour's  offending,  as  we  contribute  x>ur  endeavour 
that  they  may  be  less  wicked  and  (which  we  should  further 
desi^)  that  they  may  become  good.  Our  unoffending 
neighbours,  for  if  grosser  wickedness  rule  without  control, 
who  that  are  pious,  sober,  and  virtuous,  can  long  live  in 
peace,  hy  such  ill  neighbours  7  We  are  for  this  directed  to 
pray;,  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2.  for  rulers,  even  all  that  are  in  au- 
thority, that  we  may  live  peaceable  and^uiet  lives,  in  all 
godliness  and  honesty.  And  what  we  are  to  pray  for,  we 
do  that  ludicrouslv,  if  we  endeavour  it  not  loo.  Besides 
that  the  untainted,  as  yet,  are  liable  to  worse  hurt,  by  thp 
contagion  of  their  example ;  and  the  common  good  is 
many  ways  to  be  served,  as  bath  been  shown.  How  laud- 
able an  excellency,  among  noble-minded  pagans,  Was  love 
to  their  country !  Aiid  even  in  this  way  to  ser^^e  the  coih- 
mon  good,  was  reckoned  l^  them  a  praiseworthy  thing. 
He  Tsaith  one  of  them)  that  doth  no  harm,  is  honourable; 
bat  he  is  worthy  of  double  honour  that  prevents  it;  and 
he  that  assists  the  magistrate  in  punishing  it,  is  most 
lionourable,('an4  far  excels  all  his  other  citizens.^  6o  far 
weJ-e  they  from  thinking  it  an  ignominious  thing,  to  bring 
offenders  to  punishment,  and  especially  for  impieties,  or 
whatsoever  signified  a  contempt  of  religion;  such  regard 
they  had  to  the  honour  of  their  gods,  who  were  no  gods. 

c  LmA  Vcnlun'i  Imteur.  Mac. 
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Shall  we  reckon  the  true  and  living  God  to  deserve  from 
us  less  regard  to  his  violated  honour  %  The  common 
good,  which  in  this  way  we  are  to  promote,  is  so  common, 
as  all  good  men  can,  without  scruple,  concur  in  the  design , 
and  blessed  be  God,  they  so  generally  do  so.  We  have 
the  ^eaiest  encouragement  hereto,  by  considering  the  im- 
mediate fountain  of  tne  magistrate's  power,  and  office,  our 
glorious  and  ever  blessed  Redeemer,  and  Lord:  to  whom 
all  power  is  given  in  heaven  and  earth,  by  whom  kings 
reign,  who  is  head  of  all  things  to  the  church ;  and  through 
whom  the  divine  goodness  flows  towards  a  lost  world.  This 
infers  an  obligation  upon  all,  that  bear  the  Christian  name, 
to  serve  the  proper  ends  of  this  branch  of  his  power ;  as  they 
have  in  general,  to  acknowledge  him  for  Lord  and  Christ. 
They  who  therefore  make  it  their  business  to  promote 
this  design,  do  not  herein  serve  the  interest  of  a  party,  but 
the  interest  of  the  universal  Rulerof  our  blessed  Redeemer, 
and  of  mankind.  And  they  who  are  agreed,  with  sincere 
minds,  upon  so  great  and  important  an  end,  as  the  serving 
this  most  comprehensive  interest,  are  agreed  in  a  greater 
thing  than  they  can  di/lbr  in.  To  differ  about  a  ceremony 
or  two,  or  a  set  of  words,  is  but  a  trifle,  compared  with  be- 
ing agreed  in  absolute  devotedness  to  God  and  Christ,  and 
in  a  design,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  of  doing  good  to  all.  An 
agreement  in  substantial  godliness,  and  Christianity,  in 
humility,  meekness,  sdf-denial,  in  singleness  of  heart,  be- 
nignity, charity,  entire  love  to  sincere  Christians,  as  such, 
in  universal  love  to  mankind,  and  in  a  design  of  doing  all 
th'e  good  we  can  in  the  ivorld,  (nc/cwithstanding  such  go 
under  different  denominations,  and  do  differ  in  so  minute 
thin|fs,)is  the  mast  valuable  agreement  that  can  be,  among 
Christians.  '  They  that  are  thus  agreed,  are  more  one,  and 
do  les^  differ  in  the  temper  and  complexion  of  their  minds 
from  one  another,  than  toey  who  are  never  so  much  agreed 
in  bein^  for  or  against  this  or  that  external  fdtm  or  mode 
of  religiQn ;  but  are  full  of  envy,  wrath,  malice,  bitterness, 
falsehoo(ly  do  differ  from  them  all,  and  from  all  good  men. 
And  I  doubt  not,  when  God's  time  comes  of  favouring 
55ion,  we  shall  have  churches  constituted,  by  congregating 
what  is  of  ohe  kind,  such  as  (for  the  main)  are  of  one  mind, 
spirit,  character,  aud  teinper;  and'  serving  whatsoever  is 
of  a  different  kind,  and  quite  alien  hereto;  and  cease  to 
have  them  constituted  by  what  is  unnecessary,  much  less 
by  what  is  incoiisislent  with  their  Very  beine.  Pride,  am- 
bition, vain-glory,  and  ^  terrene  spirit,  with  carnal  self- 
design,  will  not  always  prevent  this.  Heaven  will  grow 
too  big.for  this  earth!  And  the  powers  of  the  wofld  to 
come,  for  those  of  this  present  evil  world. 
'  In  the  mean  time  let  us  draw  as  near  one  another  as  we 
can,  and  particularly  un'itft  in  the  most  vigorous  endea- 
vour of  Carrying  on  this  excellent  design,  which  is  now  be- 
fore us.  And  let  it  be  with  a  temper  of  mind  a^eeing 
with  God^s  khid  design  towards  men,  in  appointing  the 
magistrate  to  he  his  minister  to  them,  t.  e.  for  the  doing 
them  good.  Let  it  be  with  minds  full  of  all  goodne^ts,  in 
conformity  to  tjle  original  irst  good.  lh)m  whom,  assubh, 
this  constitution  proceeds.  Despond  not,  as  apprehending 
the  stream  is  too  strong,  and  there  is  no  good  to  be  done. 
That  is  to  yield  the  day  to  victorious  wickedness.  It  is 
to  give  vice  the  legislature,  to  let  it  be  the  law  of  the  age. 
and  govern  the' world :  and  it  is  to  give  up  ourselves  and 
our  ntition  to  perish  as  a  lost  people.  Let  us  not  be  lost 
before  we  are  lost.  Much  good  hath  been  done  in  this 
kind  heretofore.  There  was  a  time  when  (at  Antioch)  the 
severity  of  the  magistrate  was  much  regretted  in  the  reign 
of  that  great  prince  Theodosjns,  and  tipoh  an  ill  occasion, 
the  contemptuous  subversion  of  his  statutes.  This  cost 
Chrysostom  divers  orations  or  sermons  to  the  people  white 
yet  ifresbyter  there ;  in  one  whereof  he  asks  them,  what 
hurt  had  the  terror  of  the  magistrates  done  them  1  It  hath 
shaken  off  our  slpth;  made  us  more  honest,  diligent,  indus- 
trious.! He  had  (old  them  above,  ajod  tells  them  after, 
they  ought  to  give  God  Ihanks  for  it,  that  now  there  was 
not  one  drunken  person,  or  one  that  Sang  lascivious  songs, 
to  be  seen.  Their  city  was  become  as  a  chaste  matron, 
where  great  wantonness  before  did  generally  appear.  Your 
experience  hath  told  you,  much  hath  been  done,  you  are 
still  getting  ground ;  Ctod  hath,  we  are  to  hope,  eflectuaUy 
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engaged  the  government  in  tMs  blessed  design ;  in  subor- 
dination thereto,  go  on  with  alacrity.      ' 

Let  me  finally  set  before  yonr  eyes  the  instructive  prac- 
tice of  that  excellent  prince  Jehdshaphat,  in  a  like  case, 
2  Chron.  xiz.  when  he  was  bringing  back  the  people  to 
the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  v.  4.  And  had  set  judees^ 
in  the  .and,  warning  them  to  take  heed,  as  being  to  judge 
not  for'  men,  but  for  the  Lord,  v.  6.  which  sho'wed  they 
were  not  mere  matters  of  Mbum  and  7Vmm»  only,  they 


were  to  judge  in,  but  matters  immediately  relating  to  the 
interest  and  honour  of  €k>d,  for  he  distinguishes  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Lord,  and  controversies,  v.  8.  He  charges 
all  to  whotti  he  spake,  as  they  w^re  severally  concemed, 
(and  they  were  not  concerned  all  alike,)  to  do  their  work, 
V.  9.  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  faithfully  and  with  a  per- 
fect heart ;  and  concludes  as  I  do,  with  these  words, 
V.  11.  Deal'  courageously,  and  the  Lord  shall  be  with  the 
good. 


A    TWO-FOLD    DISCOURSE 

.     Pig«T.-HOP  MAN'S  ENMITY  AGAINST  GOD. 
Sec6ndlt.--0P  reconciliation  BETWEEN  GOD  AND  MAN. 


COLOSSIANS  I.  31. 

4ND  TOU,  THAT  WIRE  aOMKTIMB  4LIBNATBD  AND  ENB^OES  IN  TOtTR  BOND  BY  WICKED  WORK8,  7BT  NOW  HATH  HE  HECONCIIED. 


It  18  a  great  and  wonderAtl  context,  whereof  these  wofds 
are  a  part,  which  the  time  will  not  allow  me  to  look  into ; 
but  presently  to  fall  on  the  consideration  of  the  words 
themselves,  which  briefly  repi^esent  to  us,  the  wretched 
and  horrid  state  of  men,  yet  unconverted  and  notjbrouffht 
home  tO/Gh>d ;  and  the  ha^y  state  of  those  that  are  redu- 
ced, and  brought  home  to  nin^.  The  foimer  in  those 
word^,  "  And  you,  that  were  sometime  alienated  ahd  ene- 
mies in  your  mind  by  wicked  works."  The  latter,  in  these 
words,  '^Yet  now  bath  he  reconciled."  I  shall  apply  my 
discourse  to  the  former  part  of  the  words,  'and.  thence  ob- 
serve,— that  men  ixt  their  uhcon verted  state,  are  ailienated 
from  God,  and  enemies  to  him  by  their  Wicked  works. 
This  I  shall  endeavour,— 1.  To  explain,  and  show  youthe 
meaning  of  it^— 3.  To  evince,  and  IfJt  you  see  the  truth  of 
it;— 3.  Apply  it 

1.  For  the  meaning  of  it,  His  evident  tl|at  it  is  the  uncon- 
verted state  of  maathat  is  here  reflected  upon  and  referred 
unto.  You,  that  were  sometipie  alienated  and  enemies  in 
your  mind  by  wic)ced  works.  They  were  so,  before  they 
were  turned  to  God ;  he  wi^tes  to  those  Colossians  as  to 
converts,  to  them  that  were  saints,  and  faithful  brethren  in 
Christ,  (v,  2.^  to  them  that  wpre  now  believers  in  Christ, 
and  lovers  or  the  saints,  (v.  4.)  telling  them,  they  sometime 
had  been  enemies  by  wicked  works.'  Before  conversion, 
they  had  (as  is  elsewhere  said)  their  understandings  dark- 
ened, being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God ;  walking  as  other 
Gentiles  walk,  in  the  vanity  of  their  mind,  Ephes.  iv^  18. 
compared  with  the  preceding  verse.  Thi&  is  the  4eplora> 
ble  condition  of  the  ipicb^v^rted  world,  they  are  alienated 
from,  and  enemies  to,  God  by  wicked  works.  We  are  to 
ccmsider  what  this  dUemUion  from  God  doth  import.  It 
sifinifies  estrangement,  unacquahitance  with  God ;  and  that 
without  any  inclination  towards  him,  or  disposition  to  seek 
his  acquaintance.  The  word  is  emphatical,  it  signifies 
peopl^  of  another  country,  you  were  like  people  of  another 
country.  Of  such  a  different  languagti  manners,  and  be- 
haviour they  tha^  are  converted  are  to  you,  lud  you  to 
them;  you  are  estranged  to  their  spoeck,  customs,  and 
ways.  All  that  is  of  God  w^  strange  to  y^,  men  ih 
their  unconverted  state  are  strangers  to  €k)d.  wicked  pien 
do  not  understand  the  words  of  the  Gospel,.  John  viiL  43. 
What  relates  to  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  the  unconverted  man 
dislikes.  Job  ixi.  14.  They  say  to  God,  Depart  from 
us,  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways.    Man, 


who  was  originally  made  for  the  service  of  Gtod,  and  com- 
munion  with  him,  is  now  so  degenerated,  that  be  is  b^ 
come  a  mere  stranger  to  him.  The  next  word  to  be  laka 
Notice  of,  v&tnemieSt  which  may  ^eem  to  add  somevbatto 
the  former  word,  alienated ;  there  is  not  only  no  iiv^lioar 
tion  towards  G04,  but  there  is  a  disinclination ;  not  oolj 
no  affection,  but  a  disaffection.  The  carnal  mind  is  enmi^ 
to  Gtod,  and  the  effects  of  this  enmity  are  obvious.  Th^ 
alienation  from  God  is  voluntary,  affected,  andchostn: 
nien,  in  theiif  unconverted  state^  are^not  only  strangers  to 
Grod,  but  enemies  against  Grod,  and  that  in  their  minds. 
A  ipost  fearful  case^  full  of  Astonishment,  that  the  very 
mind  of  man,  the.ofl^)ring  of  God,  the  paternal  mind,  is 
a  heathen  called  him,  that  this  most  exoellent  part  orpover 
belonging  to  the  nature  of  man,  should  be  poisoned  with 
malignity,  and  envenomed  with  enmity  against  the  giori- 
ouis,  ever-blessed  Grod  I  that  the  mind  of  man,  his  thinloDg 
power,  the  fountain  of  thought*^,  should  be  set  against  God, 
who  gave  him  this  power  to  think !  Yet  into  this  reason 
must  every  man's  imacauaintance  with  GJod  be  resolTcd, 
they  know  not  Gk)d,  and  converse  not  With  him,  only  ^ 
cause  they  have  nomind  to  it.  That  noble  faculty  in  im 
that  resembles  the  nature  of  God,  is  turned  off  from  hiD, 
and  set  on  vain  things  that  cannot  profit;  as  also  upon 
wicked  and  impure  things,  that  render  them  more  ^^to 
A.0  GK)d,  iuid  disaffected  to  him.  By  wicked  tparks,  which 
must  have  a  double  reference :  1.  Fornaer  wicked  works, 
as  done  by  them :  3.  Future  wicked  works,  -as  resolred  on 
by  then^. 

•  1.  The  former  wicked  works,  which  they  have  dow, 
have  more  and  more  habituated  their  souls  unto  a  state  of 
distance  iVom  God.  The  longer  they  live,  the  longer  ihev 
sin :  and  the  longer  they  i^in,  the  more-they  are  confirmed 
in  tneir  enoliity  anun^t  Qod. 

2.  Future  wicxe^  works,  as  resolved  on  to  be  done. 
They  purpose  to  live  as  they  have  done,  and  give  them- 
selves thejsame  liberty  in  sin  as  before,  and  will  not  know 
God,  or  be  acquainted  with  him,  lest  they  shouMbe  drawn 
off  from  tMeir  resolved  sinftU  course.  For  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  a  course  of  sin  are  inconsistent  things,  1  Cof- 
XV.  34.  Awake  to  righteousnete,  ani  sin  not,  for  some 
have  not  the  knowledge  of  God.  This  is  the  condemna- 
tion, (John  iii.  19.)  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  hai 
men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are 
I  evil.    They  hale  the  light,  because  they  will  not  have  their 
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coarse  altered,  they  resolve  to  do  as  they  have  done,  and 
that  light,  which  brings  with  it  a  tenilency  to  the  obeying 
of  God,  ihev  cannot  endure.  But  then,  as  this  alienation 
of  mind  and  enmity  are  against  the  light  that  reveals,  God, 
they  finally  terminate  on  the  blessed  God  himself:  as  Gk)d 
is  the  term  of  reconciliation,  so  he  is  the- term  of  this  en- 
mity and  alienation.  Wtbked  men  look  on  God.  with  en- 
mity of  mind,  under  several  notions. 

1.  As  he  claims  to  be  thei,r  Ow^er,  when  he  claims  a 
principal  proprie^  in  them,  when  he  insists  on  his  right 
m  them  as  their  Creator,  as  havine  made  them  out  of  no- 
thing. When  Gkxl  Owns  or  claims  tnem  as  their  Lord,  that 
first  signifies  he  is  their  Proj^rietor,  or  one  td'whom  they 
belong ;  but  they  say  they  are  their  own.  If  we  have  to 
do  -with  God,  we. must  auit  claim  to  ourselves,  aod  took 
on  God  as  our  Owner;  but  this  is  fi!ted'in  the  hearts  of 
men.  We  will  be  our  own;  we  will  nqt  consent  to  the 
claim  which  God  makes  to  us.  Our  tongiies  are  ouj  own, 
Psal.  xii.  4.  Wicked  n^en  might  as  well  say  the  same 
thing  of  their  whole  selves^  oar  bodies,  strength,  time, 
parts,  dbc.  are  our  own,  and  who  is  Lord  over  us? 

2.  If  you 'consider  God  under  the  notion  of  a  Ruler, 
as  MTclL  as  an  Ownej.  Why  should  not:  Qpd  rule  over  ana 
govern  his  own  1  But  tms,  the  snirit  of  man  can  by  no 
meaifii  comport  withal,  though ''tis  but  reasoniU>le,  that  be 


goodness  do  meet ;  who  fills  heaven  and  earth,  and  from 
everlasting  ^as  God.  Our  minds  tell  us,  that  we  have  a 
capacity  thufe  to  conceive  of  God ;  'tis  in  the  capacity  of 
man's  nature  to  mind  God,  as  well  as  to  mind  vanity ;  but 
doth  it  not.  And  whence  doth  this  proceed,  but  from  en- 
mity,,an  alienation  of  the  mind  from  Grod  1 

9.  This  appears,  in  that  nven  are  wilfully  ignorant  of 
Grod,,and  are  destitute  of  the  ktidwledge  of  him  out  of 
choice ;  ignorant,  and  are  willing  to  be  so.  This  speaks 
enmity  and  alienation  of  mind  more  ezpr&ssly  and  fully. 
That  they  are  capable  of  knowing  God,  and  vet  are  igno- 
rant of  him,  leaves  no  other  cause  assignable ;  but  their 
desirin^^so  to  be,  plainly  assigns  this  cause,  Rom.  i.  28. 
They  hked  not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge.  'Tis  not 
grateful  to  them.  Job  xxi.  14.  We  desire  not  the  knowledge 
of  thy  ways,  Men  are  ignoran^  willingly  of  that  God,  who 
made  the  w6rld,  and  all  things  therein,  2  Pet.  iii.  5.  For 
this  ahey  are  willingly  ignorant  of,  ^.  They  will  not 
know  God,  though  his  visible  works  show  his  invisible 
power,  a^d  Gqdhead,  Rom.  1. 19, 20.  Now  this  can  signify 
nothing  but  alienation,  and  enmity  of  mind.  Men  are 
willing  and  industrious  to  know,  other  things,  and  labour 
i^fler  the  knowledge  ox  thepi ;  but  they  decline  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  ana  his  ways,  being  alienated  from  Grod, 
through  the  blindnesis  of  their  hearts,  £ph.  iv.  18.    This 


who  gave  men  their  beings,  should  ^iVe  them  laws ;  and^  heart-blindness  is  chosen  and  voluntaiy  blindness,  signifies 


that  he  who  gave  life,  should  also  give  the  rule  of'  life ; 
but  this  man,  in  his  degenerate  state,  "will  by  no  ntekns 
arlmit  of.  There^  are  two  things  considerable  in  the  will 
of  Glod,  which  the  mihd  of  man  cc^nhot  comply  withal. 
The  sovereignty  and  the  holiness  of  it. 

I.  The  sovereignty  of  God's  will.  We  must  l6ok  on 
God's  will  as  absolutely  sovereign,  man  must  look  on  God's 
will  to  be  al^ve  his  willj  so  as  that  man  must  cross  his 
owiL  whI,  to  comport  with  a  higher  will  thaxi  his. .  But 
this  apostatized  man  will  not  do,  and  "therefore  he  i^  at  en- 
mity'with  Grod ;  he  will  not  subo^iit  to  the  will  of  God,  as 
superior  to  his,  will.    And  then, 

3.  There  is  the  hohness  of  God's  will.  His  law  is  t 
holy  law ;  and  the  renewed  man  therefore  loves  it ;  but  be- 
cause 'tis  holy  therefore  the  unregenerate  man  dislikes  it. 

3.  Lastly,  God  is  considered  under  the  notion  of  our 
end,  our  last  end. -as  he  is  to  be.  glorified  and  enjoved  by 
us.  There  is  a  disafieqtion  to  God  in  the  hearts  of  .unre- 
generate men  in  this  regard  also.  The  spirit  of  man  is 
opposite  to  living  to  the  glory  pf  GJbd,  every  one  sets  up 
for  himself;  t  will  be  my  own  end,  it  shall  be  the  busi- 
ness of  my  whole  life  to  plea^  myself.  Therefore  when 
God  is  represented  as  our  end,  as  in  the  1  Cor.<x.  31. 
Whether  ye  eaL  or  d^rink,  or  whatever  jrou  do,  do.  all  to 
the  glory  of  Grod ;  and  as  it  is  in  the  2  Con  V.  15.  I^o 
man  is  to  live  to  himself,  &c,— The  great  design^of  ouir 
being  delivered  from  the  law,  {viz,  as  a  cursing,  condemn- 
ing: law)  is  that  we  may  live  to  Gh)d,  (GraL  li.  19.)  I  am 
dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  live  to  Gk>d ;  this  the  unre- 
newed heart  cahnot  comport  with.  The  Is^t  and  great 
design  of  all  our  actions  must  terminate  on  Gk>d ;  now  self 
is  set  np,  as  the  great  idol  in  opposition  to  GK)d,  all  the 
world  over ;  and  the  spirits  of  men  grow,  by  custom,  more 
and  more  disaffected  to  Grod,  in  this  respect;  Again,  God 
voald  be  owned  by  us  for  our  best  good.  This  should  be 
the  sense  of  our  souls  towards  him,  so  it  was  with  the  Psalm- 
ist, Ps.  Lzxiii.  25.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but*  thee,  &c. 
bat  says  the  unregenerate  soul,  the  world  is  better  to  me 
than  Grod.  And  it  is  upon  this  a&count  that  when  over- 
tures are  made  of  changing  this  ^sta^,  the  unregenerate 
mind  opposes  it.  Thus  have  yoti  this  doctrine  explained 
and  opened.    I  come  now  in  the 

2nd  place.  To  evince  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  and  that 
by  two  heads  ot  arguments,— Partly  fVom  ourselves,  and 
partly  from  GJod. 

1.  From  ourselves,  'Tis  an  alienation  and  enmity  of 
mind  that  keej»  men  off  from  God,  and  reconciliation 
with  him ;  which  will  plainly  appear, 

1.  If  we  consider  that  our  minds  ate  capable  of  kaow^ 
ing  GK>d.  Such  a  thing  is  the  mihd  of  man.  which  was 
originally  made  for  such  an  exercise,  as  to  oe  taken  up, 
principally,  ^with  things  relating  to  Ck>d.  Our  minds  can 
apprehend  what  is  meant  by  the  nature  of  God,  as  a. Being 
Jr  uncicated  perfection,  m  whom  all  power,  wisdom,  and 


their  having  ho  mind  or  will  to  things  of  that  nature.  But 
now  the  Voluntariness  of  this  ignorance  of  God,  and  the 
enmity  thai  is  consequently  in  it,  appears  evidently  in  two 
sorts  of  persons. 

'  1^  In  many  that  are  of  the  more  knowing  and  in<}ttisi- 
tire  sort^  who  do  all  they  can  to  make  themselves  notional 
atheists;  to  blot  or  rase  the  notion  of  God  out  of  their 
mlpds.  Qf  them  I  shall  say  little ;  here,  thev  do  their  ut- 
most, but  in  vain  ;  it  will  stick  as  close  to  them  ^  their 
thinking  power.  Bjut  their  aitenlpt  shows  their  enmity, 
for  they  are  content  to  admit  the  grossest  absurdities  into 
their. minds,  ra^er  than  permit  that  notion  to  remain  un- 
molested tnere ;  rather  imagine,  such  a  curious  frame  of 
tilings,  as  this  world  is,' to  have  coipe  by.  chance ;  than  that 
it  had  a  wise,  just,  holy,  as  well  a^  powerful  maker.  They 
woul^  count  it  an  absurdity,  even  unto  madness,  to  think: 
the  exquisite  picture  of  a  mail  or^  tree  to  have'  happened 
by  chance ;  an^  can  allow  themselves  to  be  so  absurd,  as 
to  think  a  man  himself  or  a  tree  to.be  casual  productions 
Is  not  this  the  height  of  enmity'} 

2.  Jn  the  untbinkiug  generality.  Of  whom,  yet  uncon- 
verted put  of  the  state  of  apostacy,  'tis  said  they  are  fools, 
as  is  the  usual  language  of  Scripture,  concerning  wicked 
or  unconverted  men ;  and  that  such  fools,  though  they 
never  ofier  at  saying  in  tfi.eir  minds,  much  less  with  their 
mouths,  yet  they  say  in  their  hearts,  no  God ;  t.  e.  not  there . 
is  none,  for  there  is  no  u  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  words 
baay  rather  go  in  the  optative'  form,  than  the  indictive,  O 
tha^  there  w^re  none  1  The  notion  is  let  alone,  while  it 
reaches  not  their  hearts ;  if  it  do,  they  only  wisn  it  were 
blherwise.  This  speaks  their  enmity  the  more,  for  the 
notion  lays  a  continua^  testimony  agamst  the  bent  of  their 
hearts,  and  constant  practice,  that  while  they  own  a  God, 
they  never  fear  nor  love  him  accordingly.  And  they  grossly 
misrepresent  him,  sometimes  as  all  made  up  of  inercy 
without  justice  or  holiness ;  and  so  think  they  need  no  re- 
c6nciliation  to  him.  he  ahd  they  are  well  agreed  already. 
Sometimes  thinic  of  him  as  merciless,  and  irreconcileable ; 
and  therefore  never  look  after  being  reconciled  to  him. 

3.  It  appears  hence,  that  men  do  seldom  think  of  Go4) 
when  as  a  thought  of  Gk>d  may  be  as  soon  thought  as  my 
other,  and  would  cost  us  as.  little.  Why  not  as  well  on 
God  as  upon  any  of  those  vanities  about  which  they  are 
commonly  employed  1  'Tis  a  wonderful  thing  to  consider, 
how  man  is  capable  of  forming  a  thought !  how  a  thought 
ai^ses  in  our  minds !  And  how  sad  is  it  to  consider,  that 
though  God  hath  given  to  nian  a  thinking  power,  y^t  he 
wijl  not  think  of  him !  God  hath  given  to  man  a  mmd  that 
can  think,  and  think  6n  him,  as  well  as  on  any  thing  else. 
My  body  cannot  think,  if  my  mind  and  spirit  is  gone ; 
though  Gk)d  gave  man  the  power  of  thought,  yet  men  will 
not  UFe  or  employ  their  thoughts  otherwise  ^han  about  vain 
or  forbidden  thitags.  God  forms  the  spirit  of  man  within 
him,  hath  put  an  immortal  spirit  into  him,  whence  it  spring 
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of  thoQghts  might  ascend  heavenwards.  When  we  have 
thousands  of  objects  to  choose  of,  we  think  of  anv  thing 
rather  than  Gtod !  and  not  only  turn  this  way  or  thai,  be- 
sides him,  bat  tend  continually  downwards  m  opposition 
to  him.  Yea,  men  cannot  endnre  to  be  put  in  mind  of 
God,  the  serioos  mention  of  his  name  is  distasteftil. 
Whence  can  this  proceed,  that  a  thought  of  God  cast  in, 
is  thrown  out,  as  mre  from  one's  bosom  4  wheiice  is  it.  but 
from  the  enmity  of  mind  that  is  in  man  against  God  1 

4.  It  further  appears  hence,  that  men  are  so  liule  con- 
cerned about  the  favour  of  God.  Whomsoever  we  love, 
we  naturally  value  their  love ;  ^ut  whether  Gkxi  be  a 
friend  or  an  6nemv,  it  is  all  one  to  the  unrenewed  soul,  if 
there  be  no  sensible  effects  of  his  displeasure.  The  men 
of  this  world  only  value  its  favours,  the  favour  of  Qod 
tbev  value  not ;  whereas  in  His  favoulr  is  life  in  the  account 
of  holy  and  gpoa  men,  (Ps.  xix.  5.)  jea,  they  judge  his 
loving-kindness  is  better  than  life  without  it,  Ps.  Ixiii.  3. 
When  men  shall  go  from  day  to  day^  without  considering 
whether  Gfod  hath  a  favour  for  them,  or  not ;  wheUier  th^ 
are  accepted  or  not,  whether  they  huve  found  grace  ii^  his 
eyes  or  not,  dec.  What  doth  this  declare,  but  an  enmity  of  ^ 
mind,  and  alienation  from  God  T  If  men  had  true  love  for ' 
God,  it  could  not  be,  but  they  would  greatly  value  his  lovej 

5.  That  men  do  so  little  converse  and  walk  with  God, 
doth  speak  a  fixed  alienation  of  mind,  and  ennpdiy  figainst 
Godr  Walking  with  God  includes  knowing  and  minding 
him;  but  it  adds  all  other  motions  of  sonl  towards  htm, 
together  with  continuance,  and  approving  ourselves  to  hip, 
therein.  Now  agreement  is  required  to  walk  with  God, 
(Amos  iii.  3.)  Can  two.  walk  together  unless  they  be, 
agreed  1  Hos.  iii.  3.  Men  walk  not  with€Jod,  because  they 
are  not  come  to  an  ajonreement  with  him ;  God's  agreement 
with  us,  and  ours  with  him,  is  that  we  may  walk  together. 
It  we  walk  not  with  Grod,  it  is  because  there  is  no  agree- 
ment; and  what  doth  that  import,. but  an  alienation  W 
mind  from  Qod  1  Says  God,  I  would  not  have  you  live 
in  the  world  at  so  greaia  distance  frdmtne,  J  would  walk 
with  you  and  have  you  walk  'with  me ;  and  for  this  end 
I  would  come  to  an  agreement  with  you.  ^ut  sinners  will 
not  come  to  any  agreement  with  GKxf,  and  thence  it  comes 
to  pass  that  they  walk  not  with  God ;  they  begin  the  day 
without  Gk>d,  walk  all  the  day  long  without  Gtod,  lie  down 
at  night  without  Gk>d,  and  the  reason  is  becajise  there  are 
no  a^eemeht,  and  that  denote^  enmity,  especially  con- 
sidering, ■        ^ 

6.  That  daily  converse  with.  God  would  cost  us  nothing. 
To  have  any  mjm's  thoughts  full  of  beaten,  and  full  of 
holy  fear,  and  reverence  of  God,  &Cu  (which  is  inpluded 
in  walking  with  God,)  what  incoi^venience  is  in  this,  what 
bu^nesa  will  this  hinder  1  When  a  man  goe^  about  his 
ordinary  a.ffairs,  will  it  do  any  hurt  to  take  God  with  him  1 
No  busmess  will  go  on  the  worse  for  it,  it  will  not  detract 
from  the  access  of  our  affaiirs.  1  Cor.  vii.  24.  Let  every 
man,  wherein  he  is  called,,  therein  abide  with.God.  Let 
your  state  be  what  it  will,  there  can  be  no  business  in  this 
world,  but  what  von  may  do  with  God,  as  well  as  without 
God,  and  much  oetler. 

7*  Which  makes  the  matter  yet  plainer,  how  uncomfort- 
ably do  men  live  in  this  world,  by  reason  of  Jheir  disfiince 
from  Qod,  and  unacquaintedness  with  him ;  Job  xxzy.  Ip. 
But  no  one  saith,  WTiere  is  God  my  Maker,  who  giveth 
son^  in  the  nisrht:  They  choose  rather  to  groan  under 
their  burdens  alone,  than  to  cry  to  God  their  Maker,  as  at 
the  9th  verse  of  that  chapter.  When  men  will  endure  ^he 
greatest  extremity^  rather  than  apply 'themselves  to  GK)d, 
what  doth  this  resolve  into  but  .enmity  against  GK>d  1 

8.  That  men  do  so  universaHy  disobey  Grod,  bespeaks  alie- 
nation and  enmity  of  mind.  As  obedience  proceeds  from 
love,  so  dbobedience  proceeds  from  enmity.  And  for  this 
I  shall  only  ii^tance  m  two  great  precepts,  wherein  the 
mind  and  will  of  God  is  expressed  which  I  mention,  and 
insist  upon  (though  briefly)  as  things  that  concern  ^e  (con- 
stant ajid  dailv  practice  of  every  Christian-— 1.  a  course  of 
prayer  to  (3od,  m  secret,— 2,  and  having  our  conversation 
in  heaven.  How  express  are  both  of  these  precepts,  in  the 
same  chapter  ;^  the  former.  Matt.  vi.  6.  the  latter,  ver.  19, 20, 
21.  Now  consider,  whether  our  disobedience  to  these  two 
precepts  do  not  discover  great  enmitv  in  our  hearts  against 
God.    What,  to  r^nse  to  pray,  and  pour  out  our  soids  to 


him  in  secret ;  to  refuse  placing  our  treasure  and  our  heans 
in  heaven ;  what  doth  this  signify,  but  aversion,  and  a  dis- 
affected heart  1  Let  us  consider  each  of  them  severallv  and 
apart  by  itself.  We  are  a  Christian  assembly,  how  should 
it  startle  us  to  be  (any  of  us)  convicted  of  enmity  against 
God,  under  the  Christian  name,  in  two  so  plain  cases  1 

1.  For  prajrer,  'tis. a  charge  laid  upon  ail  persons  con- 
sidered in  their  single  and  personal  capacitv,  Af alt  vi.  6. 
But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  tny  closet,  and 
when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thv  Father  which  is 
in  secftet.  I  fear  that  most  of  them,  who  near  the  ChiistiaB 
name,  carry  the  matter  so^  as  if  there  were  no  such  place 
in  the  Bible.  When  the  mind  and  will  of  God  is  made 
known  to  us  by  his  Son,  who  came  out  of  his  bosom,  that 
'he  will  be  sought  unto;  a^d  that  not  only  publicly  hot 
Secretly  and  dauy ;  that  as  we  are  taught  by  our  Lord  him- 
self, to  pray  for  our  daily  bread,  and  the  forgiveness  of  oar 
daily  trespasses,  we  are  also  to  pray  in  secret,  to  him  tha; 
sees  in  secret ;  can  such  commands  be  constantly  neglect- 
ed and  disobigred,  and  not  signify  the  contrary  lient  of  oar 
will ;  especialTv.when  we  consider,  that  it  is  enjoined  tis  for 
our  own  goodi  It  would  be  profane  to  say.  What  profit  is  it 
to  us  to  call  upon  the  almighty  1  but  it  is  most  justly  to  be 
said,  what  profit  is  it  to  the  Almighty,  that  we  Call  upon 
him  1  It'is  nonourable  to  him,  but  yeiy  profitable  to  oar- 
selves.  If  we  know  not  how  to  "pray  in  a  corner,  confess- 
ing our  sins,  and  supplicatingj  for  mercy,  we  cannot  bat 
live  miserable  lives.  When  therefore  tnia  is  not  done, 
whence  is  it,  but  from  an  enmity  of  mind  1  To  a  friend 
we  can  unbosom  ourselves,  not  to  an  enemy. 

I  might  also  enlarge  upon  family  prayer,  bat  if  closet 
prayer  were  seriously  minded,  you, that  have  families 
would  not  dare  to  neglect  prayer  with  them  too.  But  il 
either  be  performed  "^ith  coldness  and  indifiNsrency,  it 
ihali;^s  the  matter  worse,  or  more  plainly  bad ;  anid  shows  it 
is  not  love,  or  any  lively  affection,  that  puts  you  upon  pray- 
ing, but  a  frightened  conscience  only.  And  a  miserablj 
mistaken,  deluded  one.  that  makes  you  think  the  Grod  yoa 
pray  to  will  be  mpckea  or  triced  with,  or  that  he  cannot 
perceive  whether  your  heart  be  with  hiin,  or  against  him. 
And  so  ixistead  of  worshipping,  or  gi  ving'him  honour  in  that 
performance,  you  reproach  and  affront  him ;  and  all  this 
while,  how  vastly  doth  the  teniper  of  your  mind  disagree 
with  the  mind  of  God !  I  would,  s&ith  the  blessed  God, 
have  a  c6urse  of  prayer  run  through  'the  whole  course  of 
your  lives ;  and  all  this  that  your  hearts  may  be  lifted  op 
from  earth  to  heaven,  that  your  hearts  may  oe  in  heaven 
eyery  day,  according  to  Matt.  vi.  19.  Lay  not  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  on  earth ;  but  treasures  in  heaven,  &c 
Wnere  your  tneasure  is,  there  will  your  hearts  be  also. 
And  so  we  are  led  to  the  other  precept  mentioned  before. 

2.  As  to  a  heavenly  conversation,  God  would  not  hare 
reasonal;>le  creatnresi^  who  have  intelligent  snirits  abont 
them,  to  grovel  and  crawl  like  worms  in  the  dust  of  this 
lower  world,  as  if  they  had  no  nobler  sort  of  objects  to 
converse  with,  than  the  things  of  this  earth ;  nothifig  fitter 
for  the  contemplation,  exercise,  and  enjoyment  of  an  im- 
mortal mind.  The  saints  are  finally  designed  for  an  inhe- 
ritance in  light,  (Col.  i.  12.)  and  their  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions ought  to  be  there  beforehand,  that  they  may  become 
meet  for  that  inheritance.  Will  it  do  a  man  any  harm  to 
have  frequent  forethoughts  of  the  everlasting  joy,  parity, 
and  bliss  of  the  heavenly  state  1  How  joyous  and  Dieasant 
must  it  be !  Ai^d  why  are  we  called  Christians,  if  he,  who 
is  our  Lord  and  Teacher,  revealing  his  mind  to  us,  and 
expressly  charging  u&  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  to 
set  our  affections  on  the  things  above.  &c.  shall  not  be  re- 
garded 1  Why  is  not  heaven  every  day  in  our  thoughts, 
why  will  we  lose  the  pleasure  of  a  heavenly  life,  and  ex- 
change it  for  earthly  care  and  trouble,  or  vanity,  at  the 
best  \  Why  is  it  1  No  other  reason  can  be  given,  bat  only 
an  alienation  of  our  minds  from  Qod. 

9.  Another  argument  (6  prove  this  alienation,  and  en- 
mity against  God,  is  the  unsnccessfrdness  of  the  GSospel; 
which  can  be, resolvable  into  nothing  else,  but  such  an  en- 
mity. The  design  of  the  Gtospel  is  to  bring  us  into  a  onion 
with  the  &n  of  Gfod,  and  to  believe  on  him  whom  the 
Fathef  hath  sent.  Christ  seeks  to  gather  in  soa]s  to  Gcd, 
but  they  will  not  be  gathered.  This  is  matter  of  fearful 
consideration,  that  when  Godhis  calling  after  men,  by  his 
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own  Soil  thtt  tbefe  be  so  few  that  will  come  to  him.  How 
few  are  there  that  say.  Give  me  Christ,  or  I  am  lost  t  none 
can  reconcile  me  to  God,  hut  Christ  1  Ton  are  daily  be- 
songht,  in  Chrisfb  stead,  to  be  reconciled,  (2  Cor.  y.  90.) 
hm  m  ymin!  What  doth  this  signify,  but  obstinate,  inyin- 
eiUe  enmity  Y 

S.  Another  head  of  argnments  may  be  taken  from  seye- 
ral  considerations,  that  we  may  haye  of  God  in  this  matter : 
whence  it  will  appear,  that  nothing  bpt  enmity,  on  oar 
parts,  keeps  as  at  mat  distance  firom  God,  as  we  generally 
are  so.    And  consider  to  that  pnrpose,  '         i 

1.  That  Gk)d  is  the  God  of  all  grace,  the  fomitain^  of 
goodness,  the  element  of  loye.  Why  are  men  at  that  dis- 
tance fh>m  him,  who  Is  goodness,  and  grace,  and  love  it* 
self  1  The  reason  is  not  on  God's  part,  1  John  iy.  16.  God 
is  love,  and  he  that  dweUeth  in  loye,  dwelleth  in  God,  and 
God  in  him.  What  can  oar  so  great  distance  from  this 
God  signify,  from  the  most  perfect,  the  most  excellent 
goodness,  bat  the  nkost  horrid  Idnd,  and  the  highest  pitch 
of  enmity  %  Did  men  apprehend  ihis,  what  frightfnl  mon- 
sters wbnld  they  appear  te  themselyes !  This  is  not  only  a 
plain,  tmt  a  terrible  declaration  of  a  most  onaccoantable 
enmity,  on  oar  part. 

fL  God  is  still  pleased  to  cdntinne  our  race  on  earth,  a 
snceession  Of  men  in' this  world,  from  t^  to  age,  made 
after  his  own  image,  with  minds  and  spirits  that  are  intel- 
ligent and  immortal ;  which  declare  a  strong  propension 
in  God  towards  sach  a  sort  of  creatures,  the  inhabitants  of. 
this  lower  world,  thoneh  degenerated,  and  fallen  from  him. 
Notwithstanding  all  their  neglect  .of  him,  in  former  ages, 
yet  new  generations  of  men  still  spring  np,  capable  of 
knowing  and  senringhim,  Proy.  yiii.  31.  In  the  foreseen 
height  of  man's  eimiity,  this  was  the  steady  bent  of  his 
mind  towards  th^m,  to  rejoice  in  the  habitableparts  ofthis 
earth,  and  to  haye  his  delights  with  the  sons  ofmen.  Thus 
also  in  the  2  Chron.  yi.  18.  do  we  find  Solomon  ia,  a  rap- 
ture of  admiration,  on  this  account:  But' will Qod  in  fery 
deed  dwell  with  men  on  earth,  Ac.  And  the  Psalmist,  Ps.. 
Ixyiii.  18.  That  giAs  are  giyen  to  the  rebellious,  f  the  most 
inaolttit  of  enemies,)  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among 
them.  How  admirable  and  unconceiyaBle  a  wonder  is 
this  1  The  heaven  of  heayens  cannot  contain  him,  and  will 
he  yet  dwell  with  men  on  earih !  And  we  yet  find,  not- 
withstanding God's  great  condescension,  that  there  is  still 
a  distance ;  whence  can  this  be.  but  from  man's  ftyersion, 
and  enmity  of  mind  against  Goa  1  Thus  are  men  still  re- 
quiting GM  eyil  for  his  goodness;  God  will  dwell  with 
men  on  earth,  but  men  will  not  dwell  with  him,  nor  ad- 
mit of  his  dwelling  with  them;  they  say  to  him,  Depart 
from  us,  Job  xxi.  14.  'Tis  thus,  from  age  to  age,  and  gene- 
ration to  gieneration,  which  shows  QOd's  goodness  on  his 
part,  and  the  enmity  on  man's  part.  See  to  this  purpose, 
Ps .  xiy.  and  liii.  the  beginning  of  each. 

3.  Consider  the  forbearance  of  God  towards  you,  '^hile 
▼on  are  continually  at  mercy.  With  what  patience  doth 
he  spare  you,  though  your  own  hearts  must  tell  you  that 
yon  are  offending  creatures,  and  whom  lie  can  destroy  in 
a  moment  1  He  spares  you,  tl^at  neglect  him.  He  is  not 
willing  that  you  snould  perish,  but  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  tNith,  that  you  may  be  saved ;  by  which  he  calls 
and  leads  you  to  ref>entance,  Roin.  ii.  4.  On  God's  part, 
here  is  a  kind  intention ;  ^but  on 'man's  part,  nothing  but 
perseyering  enmtty. 

4.  Consider  God's  large  and  wonderful  bounty  towards 
the  children  of  .men  in  this  world,  and  the  design  of  it. 
Acts  xyii.  25. 96.  He  giyeth  to  all  liie,  and  breath,  and  all 
things,  that  they  might  seek  after  him,  Ps.  Ixyiii.  19.  He 
daily  loadeth  us  with  his  benefits.  He  giyes  us  all  things 
richly  to  enjoy.  Acts.  xiy.  17.  God  leaves  not  ^mself  with- 
out witness,  that  he  doth  men  good.  He  gives  men  rain 
from  heayeuj  whenthey  want  it;  and,  when  unseasonable, 
he  withholds  it.  lis  a  great  thing  to  understand  the  lov- 
ing-kindness of  the  Lord,  (Ps.  cvii.  43.)  his  wonderful 
works  towards  the  children  of  men ;  to  understand  our 
mercies  and  comforts,  and  what  their  meaning  and  design 
is.  By  meroj,es  to  our'outward  man,  God  designs  to  draw 
our  hearts  and  minds  to  himself.  Mercies  are  bestowed 
on  them  that  have  the  power  of  thought,  to  consider  the 
end  of  all  GK)d's  mercies ;  'tis  bespeaking,  and  seeking  to 
win  oar  hearts  to  himself,  Hos.  xi.  4.  'Tis  drawing  us  with 


those  cords  of  a  man,  with  bonds  of  loye :  which  plainly 
shows  what  the  case  requires^  that  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men  are  very  averse^  and  alienated  from  him,  and  there- 
fore need  such  drawm^. 

5.  Aad  that  which  is  more  than  all  the  rest,  is  God^ 
sending  his  Son  into  the  world,  to  procure  terms  of  peace 
for  us,  and  then  to  treat  with  us  tnereupoh ;  and  that  in 
him  he  is  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  3  Cor.  v.  19. 
Doth  not  reconeiliation  suppose  enm^,  as  here,  and  in 
the  text:  You  that  were  enemies  in  your  minds— yet  hhth 
he  reconciled.  As  we  have  noted  that  on  our  parfs  our 
withstanding,  and  too  commonly  frustrating,  its  overtures, 
speaks  ^mity  and  obstinacy  therein ^so  on  his  part  those 
overtures  themselves  speak  it  too.  Here  is  the  greatest 
kindness  ttnd  good-will  on  God's  part,  that  can  oe  con- 
ceived :  but  it  supposes,  what  we  are  evincing,  ill-will  in 
us.  Christ  came  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost. 
What  a  lost  state  was  our  state  \  what  to  be  engaged  in  a 
war  against  him  that  made  us !  Wo  to  him  that  strives 
with  his  Maker,  Isa.  xlv.  9.  Fallen  man  is  little  appre- 
hensive of  it  now,  if  we  cont^ue  unrecdhciled  to  the  last, 
at  death  it  will  be  understood  what  a  lost  state  we  are  in. 
Upon  this  account  it  will  then  appear,  but  this  was  our  state 
before,  when  it  appeared  not ;  in  this  state  Christ  pitied  us, 
when  we  had  no  pity  for  ourselves.  Christ  came  not  into 
the  world  to  save  men  onW  at  the  hour  of  their  death, 
from  hell ;  but  to'raise  up  to  nimself  a  willing  people,  that 
may  senre  and  glorify  God,  in  their  life  on  earth.  He  is. 
for  this  purpose,  intent  on  this  reconciling  design ;  and 
how  earnest,  how  alluring  were  his  solicitations,  in  the 
dajrs  of  his  flesh  1  Come  to  me  all  ye  that  are  weary—He 
that  Cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  nowise  cast  out.  How  pathe- 
tical  his  labientations^  for  the  unrecbncileable !  0  that  thou 
hadst  known  the  things  belonging  to  thy  peace— And  his 
blood  was  shed  at  last,  as  the  blood  of  propitiation,  of  a 
reconciling  sacrifice,  to  reconcile  Qod^s  justice  to  us ;  and 
thereupon  also,  as  in  this  context.  Havmg  made  peace  by 
the  blood  of  his  cross,  (ver.  20.)  to  vanquish  Our  enmity,  to 
reconcile  us  who  were  enemies  in  our  minds— ver.  21, 22. 

6.  Consider  Christ  sending,  and  continuing,  from  age  to 
age,  the  Gospel  in  the  world;  the  design  whereof  may  be 
understood  uy  the  manifest  import  and  substance  of  it, 
and  by  the  titles  given  to  it/  as  it  reveals  Christ,  the  Me- 
diator, the  Peace-maker,  in  his  person,  nature,  offices, 
acts,  sttfiferinss,  and  performances.  As  it  contains  the  great 
commands  of  repentances  towards  Gtod,  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  promises  of  {Kirdon,  and  eternal 
life,  with  whatsoever  is  requisite  to  our  present  food  state 
Goa-ward,  and  our  final  blessedness  in  him,  as  also  the  va- 
rious enforcements  of  such  precepts,  and  confirmations  of 
such  promises,  with  copious  explications  of  the  one  and  the 
other.  And  as  it  is  called,  the  ministry  of  reconciliation, 
2  Cor.  V.  18.  The  word  wherein  peace  is  preached,  by 
Jesus  Christ,  Acts  x.  36,  The  Qospei  of  peace,  and  of  glad 
tidingjs,  (Rom.  x.  15.)  as  that  very  Vord  Gospel  signifies. 

Tms  Gospel  was,  m  its  clearer  manifestation,  at  the  ful- 
ness of  time,  introduced  with  great  magnificence  and  so- 
lemnity into  the  world,  as  the  law  had  been,  by  the  minis- 
try of  angels.  When  the  Son  of  righteousness,  the  light 
of  the  world,  was  arising,  and  dawning  upon  it;  then  did 
a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  appear,  praising  God,  and 
saying.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and 
^ood-will  towards  men,  Luke  ii.  13, 14.  But  this  Gospel 
IS  not  a  more  egress  declaration  of  Grod's  good-will 
towards  men,  than  their  deportment  under  it,  toeir  con- 
tinuing to  live  as  without  God  in  the  world,  is  of  their  ill- 
will,  disaffection,  and  enmity  aj^ainst  God. 

7.  And  lastly,  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  hearts  ol 
ministers  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  with  the  souls  of  men, 
to  whom  It  is  preached,  show  tnat  there  ip  a  mighty  enmi- 
ty to  be  overcome.    ^ 

'  1.  God's  ^ving  forth  his  Spirit  to  mioisters,  enabling 
them  to  strive  with  sinniers,  to  bring  them  to  Uhrist  ac- 
cording to  the  working  of  ths^  power,  which  works  in  them 
mightUy,  Colos.  i.  ult  What  need  of  such  striving,  but 
that  there  id  a  great  enmity  iU  the  minds  of  people  to  be 
conquered  and  overcome  t  Sometimes  we  read  of  minis* 
ters  of  the  Gospel  weeping  over  souls,  who,  for  their  too 
intent  minding  of  earthly  things,  are  called  enemies  to  the 
cross  of  Christ,  Phil.  iii.  18.    Sometimes  they  are  ready  to 
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breathe  oat  their  own  souls  towards  them,  aoiunig  whom 
they  labour.  1  Thess.  ii.8.  Sometimes  representee!  as  tra* 
yajiing  in  birth,  with  them  thai  are  committed  to  their 
charge,  Gal.  iv.  19.  There  are  ministers,  whose  hearty  are 
in  pangs  and  agonies  for  the  souls  of  sinners,  when  the 
things  of  God  are  too  apparently  negliected,  and  not  re- 
garded by  them ;  and  when  they  see  destruction  from  the 
Almighty  is  not  a  terror  to  them;  and  while  they  visibly 
take  uie  way  that  takes  hold  of  hell;  and  leads  down  to 
th^  chambers  of  death.  They  would,  if  possible,  save 
them  with  fear,  and  pluck  them  as  firebrands  out  of  the 
fire :  the  fire  of  their  own  lusts,  and  fervent  enmity  against 
Goa,  and  godl^ess,  and  save  them  from  his  flaming  wrath. 
Is  all  this  unnecessary  1  and  what  makes  it  necessary,  but 
that  there  is  a  counter-striving^  an  enmity  working  m  the 
hearts  of  men,  against  the  Spirit's  striving  in  the  ministry, 
to  be  overcome  1 

3.  The  Spirit  also  strives  immediately  with  the  souls  of 
tfinners,  ana  pleads  with  them ;  sometimes  as  a  Spirit  of 
conviction,  illumination,  fear,  and  dread ;  sometimes  as  a 
Spirit  of  grace,  wooiAg,  and  beseeching ;  and  when  his 
motions  are  UQt  complied  with,  there  i^e  complaints  of 
men's  grieving,  vexing^  quenching^  resisting  the  Spirit, 
iLcts  vii.  51.  Which  resistance  implies  continual  striving. 
Mo  striving  but  doth  suppose  an  obstruction,  and  difficulty 
\o  be  striven  withal ;  there  could  be  no  resisting,  if  there 
were  not  counter-striving ;  and  hereby  despite  is  done  to 
ihe  Spirit  of  grace.  O  fearful  aggravation  I  that  such  a 
Spirit  is  striven  against!  'Tis  the  Spirit  of  gra(;e,  love, 
and  goodness^  the  Spirit  of  all  klndness>.  sweetness^  ana 
benignity,  which  a  wicked  man  doth  despite  unto,  Heb.  x. 
29.  uow  vile  and  horrid  a  thing,  to  requite  grace,  love, 
and  sweetness  with  spite  Y  As  if  the  sinner  should  sav, 
Thou  wouldst  turn  me  to  God,  but  I  will  not  be  turned ! 
The  blessed  Gtod  says,  Turti  at  my  reproof,  I  will  pour  out 
my  Spirit  unto  you.  Prov.  i.  23.  There  are  preventive  in- 
siniiations,  upon  wnich,  if  we  essay  to  turn,  plentiful  effo- 
sions  of  the  Spirit  may  be  hoped  to 'ensue ;  for  he  is  the 
Spirit  of  graee.  When  we  draw  back,  and  resist  or  slight 
those  foregoing  good  motions  of  that  holy  Spirit;  this  is 
despitiug  him.  And  doth  not  this  import  ennuty,  in  a  high 
degree  1  That  the  Spirit  needs  strive  so  much,  that  it  may 
be  overcome,  as  with  some,  at  his  own  pleasure,  he  doth ; 
with  others,  in  just  dis|>leasure,  he  Strives  no  more,  and  so 
it  is  never  overcome.  ' 

We  come  now  to  ithe  application^  wherein  the  subject 
would  adi^it  and  require  a  very  i^bundant  enlargement,  if 
We  were  not  within  necessary  limits*.  Two  things  I  shall 
take  notice  of,  as  very  necessary  to  be  remarked,  and  most 
amazingW  strange  and  wonderful,  by  way  of  introduction 
to  some  further  use. 

1.  That  ever  the  spirit  of  man,  a  reasonable,  intelligent 
being,  God's  own  bflsprine,  and  whereto  he  is  not  only  & 
Maker  but  a  Parent^  styled  the  Father  of  spirits,  should  pe 
degenerated  intoso  hoirid,  so  unnatural  a  monster !  What ! 
to  DC  a  hater  of  Grod;  the  most  excellent  and  all-compre- 
hending good!  and  thy  own  Father!  Heari  O  heavens — 
and  earth,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  nourished,  and  brought 
up  children^  and  they  have  rebelled  against  me,  Isa.  i.  3. 
Be  astonished,  O  ye  heavens,  at  this  t  and  be  horribly 
afraid ;  be  ye  very  desolate !  A§  if  all  the  blessed  inhabit- 
ants of  that  upper  world  should  rather  forsake  their  glorious 
mansions,  leave  heaven  empty,  and  run  back  into  their 
original  nothing,  than  endure  such  a  sight  t  An  intelligent 
spirit,  hating  God,  is  the  most  frightful  prodigy  in  universal 
nature !  fr  all  men's  limbs  were  distorted,  and  their  whole 
outer  man  transformed  into  the  most  hideous  shapes,  'twere 
a  trifle,  in  comparison  with  this  deformity  of  thy  spul. 

3.  That  it  should  be  thus,  and  they  never  regret,  nor  per- 
ceive it!  What  self-loathing  creatures  would  men  be 
could  they  see  themselves !  so  as  never  to  endure  them- 
selves, while  they  find  they  do  not  lore  God ;  but  men  are 
generall]^  well  pleased  with  them.^elves  for  all  this.  Though 
the  case  is  so  plain,  they  will  pot  see, it ;  when  all  the  men- 
tioned indications  show  it,  they  never  charge  or  suspect 
themselves  of  such  a  thing  as  this  enmity  against  Gk>d. 
God  charges  them,  and  doth  he  not  know  them  1  The 
pagan  world,  they  are  God-haters,  (Rom.  i.  30.)  even  with 
a  hellish  hatred,  as  the  word  there  signifies.  They  that 
profess  his  name,  are  apt  to  admit  this  true  of  the  Grentiles :  ^ 


but  do  we  think  our  Lord  Jesus  did  iniurioiislr  aoeuse  the 
Jews  too,  that  they  had  both  seen  ana  hated  nim  and  his 
Father  1  John  xv.  24.  How  remote  was  it  from  a  Jew,  who 
boasted  themselves  God's  peculiar  people,  to  think  himself 
a  hater  of  God !  And  what  werd  they,  of  whom  he  says  by 
the  prophet,  My  soul  loathed  them,  and  their  soul  abhorred 
me,  (wnich  is  pre-supposed,}  Zecn.  xi.  8.  and  most  justly, 
for  can  there  oe  a  more  loathsome  thing,  than  to  abhor 
goodness  itself  7  What  the  most  perfect  benignity !  And 
those  Cretians  had  received  the  Christian  laiib,  whom  the 
apostle  exhorts  Titus  to  rebuke  sharply,  thai  they  mieht  be 
sound  in  it;  and  of  whom  he  says,' tnat professing  toknow 
Gkxl,  in  works  they  denied  him,  being  abominable.  Tit.  i. 
16. '  Hence  is  our  labour  lost,  in  beseeching  men  to  be 
leconciled  in  God,  while  they  own  no  enmity.  Since  this 
matter  is  so  evident,  that  this  is  the  temper  of  the  uncon- 
verted world  God-ward,  that  they  are  alienated  from  him, 
and  enemies  in  their  minds  towards  him,  by  wicked  works ; 
it  is  then  beyond  all  expression  strange,  that  they  never  ob- 
serve it  in  themselves,  (as  the  toad  is  not  offended  at  its 
own  poisonbus  pature)  and  are  hereupon  apt  to  think  that 
God  observes  it  not,  nor  is  displeased  with  tnem  for  it.  It  is 
strange  they  should  not  observe  it  in  themselves,  upon  so 
manilold  eiddence.  Do  but  recount  with  yourselves,  and 
run  over  the  several  heads  of  evidence  that  havebeen  given. 
Can  you  deny  you  have  minds  capable  of  knowing  God  1 
Cannot  you  conceive  of  wisddm,  power,  goodness,  truth, 
justice,  holiness,  and  that  these  may  be,  either  more  mani- 
fest, or  la  more  excellent  degrees,  even  among  creatures,  in 
sonae  creatures  more  than  in  6thers ;  bat  that  being,  in  which 
they  are  in  .the  highest  and  mt^sl  absolute  perfection,  must 
be  of  God  1  C^  you  deny  that  you  have  lived  in  great 
I  ignorance  of  God  much  of  vour  time  1  that  your  ignorance 
was  voluntary,  having  such  means  of  knowing  him,  asyoa 
have  had  1  that  jou  have  usually  been  thoughtless  and  un- 
mindful of  him,  m  you^  ordinary  course  1  that  the  thoughts 
of  him  have  been  ungrateful,  and  very  little  welcome,  or 

Eleasant  to  you  ?  that  you  have  had  little  converse  with 
im,  little  trust,  reverence,  delight,  or  expectation  placed 
on  him,  a^  the  object  1  that  you  have  not  been* wont  to  cod- 
cem  h\m  in  your  afiairs,  to  consult  him,  to  desire  his  con- 
currence 1  that  you  have  not  thought  of  approving  yourself 
to  him,  in  your  desi^s  and  actions,  but  lived  as  without 
him  in  the  world  1  That  you  have  not  designed  the  plear 
sing  or  obeying  of  him  in  the  course  ^f  jour  conversa- 
tion 1  that  the  Gospel,  under  which  you  have  lived,  hath 
had  little  efiect  upon  3rou,  to  alter  the  temper  of  yonr  spirits 
towards  him  1  That  if  his  Spirit  hath  sometimes  awaken* 
ed  you,  raised  some  fear,  or  some  desires^  now  and  then  in 
your  soul^,  you  have  suppressed,  and  stifled,  and  striven 
against  such  motions  1  Do  not  these  things,  together,  dis- 
cover an  enmity  against  Gkid,  and  the  ways  of  GoC^  And 
is  it  not  stranee  you  cannot  see  this,  and  perceive  a  disaf- 
fection to  God,  by  all  this,  in  yourselves  1  What  is  so  near 
a  man,  as  himself  t  Have  you  not  in  vou  a  reflecting 
power  1  Know  ye  not  your  ownselvesf  as  the  apostle 
speakSj  3  Cor.  xiH.  5.  Yea,  generally,  men  never  find 
fault  with  themselves,  upon  any  such  account ;  and  con- 
sequently, think  tt^emselves,  in  such  respects,  very  inno- 
c(^nt  in  the  ^igh^  of  God.  and  think;  he  finds  no  fault  with 
them.  Now  these  two  things  being  premised,  will  make 
way  for\he  following  uses.    We  infer  therefore, 

1:  That  whereas  it  so  evidently  appears,  that  men  are  at 
enmity  with  God,  it  cannot  but  be  consequent,  that  God 
is  not  well  pleased  with  them.  No  one  is  well  pleased  to 
have  another  hate  him.  God  discerns  that,  in  the  inward 
temper  of  men's  n^nds,  wherewith  he  is  not  well  pleased; 
viz.  this  alienation  of  mind  from  him,  this  wicked  enmity, 
that  is  so  generally  found  in  them.  They  are  wont  to 
make  light  of  secret,  internal  sin ;  the  ^l  posture  of  their 
minds  they  think  a  harmless,  innocent  thin?.  But  this  he 
remonstrates  against,  takes  notice  of  with  dislike  and  dis- 
pleasure; and  IS  counterworking  this  spirit  of  enmity,  not 
only  by  nis  word,  but  by  his  Spirit  of  love,  and  power. 
Thougn  he  doth  not  testify  his  displeasure  by  flames  and 
thunderbolts ;  yet  he  observes,  and  approves  not  the  course 
and  current  of  their  thoughts  and  affections ;  though  he 
permit  them,  sometimes  whhout  sensible  rebuke,  to  run 
on  long  in  theii*  contempt  of  him ;  vet  he  declares  it  to  be 
wickedness:  The  wicked  have  not  God  in  all  their  thoughts, 
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'Fs,  z.  4.  He  expostulates  about  ir,  Wherefore  do  the 
wicked  contemn  God,  v.  13.  threatens  Ihem  with  hell,  for 
their  forgetting  him,  Ps.  ix.  17.  yet  sinniers  are  apt  to  con- 
clude, that  God  doth  not  see,  or  disallow  any  thing  of  that 
kind,  Ps.  xdr.  7.  Hpw  xmant  are  thejr  to  admit  any  con- 
▼ictioQ  of  heart-wickedness !  though  'tis  more  than  inti- 
mated to"  be  destn^tiFe,  Jer.  iv.  i4.  *  Wash  thine  heart 
from  wickedness,  that  thou  mayst  be  saved :  ^.  d,  thou  art 
lost  if  thy  heart  be  not  purged.  Yea,  when  it  is  so  plain 
in  itself;  that  enmit^^  against  God,  which  hath  its  seat  in 
the  heart,  makes  a  man's  soul  a  very  hell,  yet  they  seem  to 
think  themselves  very  innocent  creatures,  when  they  are  as 
much  devilized,  as  a  mind,  dwelling  in  flesh,  can  be  1  This 
is  the  common  practical  error  and  mistake  men  lie,  under, 
that  they  think  God  takes  iioticeof  no  evil  i^  them,  but 
what  other  men  dan  observe,  and  reproach  theM  for.  But 
he  knows  the  inward  bent  and  inclmatioa  of  their  minds 
and  spirits ; '  why  else  is  he  called  the  heartrsearching  God  % 
and  knows  that  this  is  the  principal  and  miDst  horrid 
wickedness,  that  is  to  be  found  among  the  children  of  n^en, 
an  alienated  mind  fcom  God^.and  the  root  of  all  the  rest 
The  fountain  of  wickedness  is  within  a  man.  Simon  Mar 
gus's  wickedness  lay  in  his  thought;  it  is  said  to  him, 
Repent  of  this  thy  wickedness,  andpraythe  thought  of  thy 
heart  may  be  forgiven  thee,  Acts'vui.  28.  And  when  the 
nrophet  exhorts  (as  before)  Jer.  iv.  14.  to  w^jsh  the  heart 
from  wickedness,  he  adds,  How  long  shall  vain  thoughts 
lodge  within  thee  1  ,  And  our  Saviour  tells  us.  Out  of  the 
heart,  first,  proceed  evil  .thoughts,  and  then  all  the  other 
wickednesses  after-mentioneoj  murders,  adulteries,  dec 
Matt.  XV.  19.  And  that  enmity  and  alienation  of  mind, 
that  turns  off  the  whole  current  of  a  toian's  thoughts  f)rom 
God,  is  the  original  evil ;  and,  W  consequences,  lets  them 
loose  to  every  thing  else  thdt  ofiends  him,  and  rains  them- 
selves. Yet  when  their  very  hearts  are  such  a  heU  of 
wickedness,  (as  what  is  more,  hellish  than  enmitjr  against 
Crod,)  they  are  notwithstanding  wont  to  say,  they  have 
good  hearta 

2^  Hence  see  the  absolute  neeessitv  of  regeneration.  A 
doctrine,  at  which  most  men  do  wonoer,  which  oar  Saviour 
intimates^  when  he  says,  Jphn  iii  7<  Marvel  not  at  it,  viz. 
that  I  said  you  niust  be  bom  again.  But  who  may  not 
novr  apprehehd  a  necessity  of  being  regenerate  1  what  will 
become  of  thee,  if  thou  diest  with  such  a  disaffected  mind 
God-ward  1  Do  but  suppose  your  soul  going  oat  of  the 
body,  in  this  temper,  full  of  disaffection  towards  the  ever- 
ble^ed  God,  before  whose  bright  glory  and  fli^ning  ma- 
jesty (to  thee  a  consuming  fire'^  thou  mast  now  appear ; 
though  most  anwillin^,  and  as  tail  of  horror  and  amazing 
dread !  How  will  thme  heart  then  meditate  terror  I  and 
saj  within  thee,  "  This  is  the  God  I  coald  never  love  I 
whom  I  would  never  know!  to  whom  I  was  always  a 
willing  stranger !"  whose  admirable  grace  n^veralln  red,  or 
won  my  heart !  who,  in  a  dav  of  grace,  that  is  now  over 
with  me,  offered  me  free  pardon,  and  reconciliation ;.  bat  I 
was  never  at<  leisure  to  rqg^ard  it.  The  -love  of  this  world. 
which  I  might  have  knowti  to  be  enmity  against  Gk)d,  haa 
otherwise  engaged  me.  It  hikth  been  the  constant  langaue 
of  mv  heart  to  him,  Depart  from  me,  I  desire  not  the 
knowledge  of  thy  ways ;  1  must  now  hear  from  him  that 
just  and  terrible  voice,  even  by  the  mouth  of  the  only 
Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  sinners,  Depart  from  me,  I  know 
thee  not.  And  into  how  horrid  sociecy  iqust  I  now  go ! 
The  things  that  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  more 
glorious  things  than  ever  entered  into  the  heart,  are  all  pre- 
pared for  lovers  of  God.  And  for  whom  can  everlasting 
nre  be  prepared,  but  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,  and  such 
other  aclcUrsed  God-haters,  as.  I  have  been  %  Matt.  xxv.  41. 
Recollect  yourselves,  consider  the  present  postare  and 
temper  of  your  souls,  and  whatvour  way  and  coarse  is. 
You  care  not  to  come  nigh  to  Gfod  now,  but  love  to  live 
at  a  distance  from  him,  through  enmity  against  him,  from 
whence  proceeds  year  departmg  from  him,  and  saying  to 
him,  Depart  firom  us.  But  another  day,  you  will  have 
enough  of  departing  from  God ;  a  wicked  man's  life  is 
nothing  else  but  a  continual  forsaking  of  God,  or  departing 
from  him.  I  appeal  to  your^own  hearts,  concermng  the 
justice  of  that  mentioned  repartee :  Thev  s&y  now  to  God, 
Depart  from  us,  Job  xxi.  14.  and  G6a  will  then  say  to 
.hem,  Depart  fh>m  me,  Matt  xxv.  41.    That  man's  soul 


most  Ihus  perish,  that  lives  and  dies  at  enmity  with  God. 
Re^eneranon  slays  this  enmity,  and  implants  in  the  soul 
divme  love.  Therefore  we  must  be  regenerate,  or  we  can- 
not enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  John  iii.  3, 5.  A  man 
must  have  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit  created  in  him, 
in  which  heart  and  spirit  the  love  of  Qod  is  the  reigning 
principle.  And  therefore  I  repeat  to  you.  The  things  which 
eye  hath  not  seen — and  a  crown  of  life  are  prepared,  and 
promised  to  them  that  love  him,  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  James  i.  13. 
You  may  yourselves  collect  the  rest. 

3.  Hence  ^ak^  notice  of  the  seat  and  sabject  of  this  re- 
generation and  change.  It  is  the  mind  of  man;  for  you  are 
enemies  in  your  minds  by  wicked  Works.  We  are  to  be 
renewed,  in  the  spirits  of  our  minds,  (Ephes.  iv.  23.)  to  be 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  oar  tnlnds,  ^.  Rom.  xii. 
2.  You  that  ha^e  not  consioer^  what  regeneration  is,  I 
tell  you,  'tis  to  have  your  minds  altered  and  chan^  :  that 
whereas  you  did  not  mmd  God  or  Christ,  your  mmds  beine 
changed^  you  savour  and  delight  in  the  things  of  Qoi, 
Rom.  viii.  5, 7.  They  that  are  after  the  fle^,  savour  the 
things  of  the  flesh,  xhe  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God.  It  is  the  mind,  therefore,  not  as  speculative  merely, 
but  as  practical,  ana  adtive,  that  must  be  renewed,  m- 
quire,  therefore,  what  change  do  you  find  in  your  minds  1 
Are  you  in  nund  and  spirit  more  holv,  spiritu^  and  seri- 
ous 1  And  are  your  minds  more  aelightfully  taken  up 
ifith  the  things  pf  God,  than  formerly  1  Till  your  minds 
a|^  thus  changed,  they  cannot  be  towards  Qod ;  but  will 
be  perpetnally  fall  of  enmity  against  Gkid.  You  will  only 
mind  earthly  things,  (Phil.  iii.  19,  20.)  with  the  neglect 
of  God,  and  heaven,'  and  heavenly  things.  If  ever  the 
Gospel  doth  us  good,  it  mast  be  by  the  change  of  our 
minds. 

4w  And  in  the  last  place,  hence  understand  the  absolute 
necessity  of  reconciliation  with  God}  because  you  have 
been  alienated  and  enemies  against  him  by  wicked  works. 
Regeneration  cures  in  part  yoar  enmity,  but  makes  no 
atonement  for  your  guilt,  in  having  been  enemies;  fbr  this 
3F0U  need .  a  reconciler  that  could  satisfy  for  you.  What 
will  become  of  the  man  that  is  not  reconciled  to  God  1  If 
you  be  God's  enemy,  can  he  be  your  friend  1  And  if  God 
be  your  enemy,  he  is  the  most  terrible  enemy.  How  can 
we  lie  down  in  peace,  in  an  anreconciled  state  1  or  without 
kn'owinff  whether  we  are  reconciled,  or  not  1  Let  not  the 
sun  go  down  this  day,  and  leave  you  at  enmitjr  with  Qod. 
If  you  have  fallen  out  with  a  man,  the  sun  is  not  to  go 
down  on  yout  yirnih ;  and  is  yoar  enmity  against  God  a 
jnster  or  more  tolerable  thing  f  O  let  not  the  sun  go  down 
before  you  have  made  your  peace.  Aud  for  your  encou- 
ragement, consider  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  Son  of  God  to 
reconcile  you  to  him.  He  is  the  reconciler,  the  neace- 
maker,  the  maker  up  of  breaches  between  God  ana  man. 
He  is,  if  you  resist  not,  ready,  by  his  Spirit,  to -remove  the 
enmity  that  lies  in  your  minos  against  God ;  and  by  his 
blood,,  he  causes  Divine  Justice  to  be  at  peace  with  you. 
If  you  fiAd  the  former  efiect,  that  assures  you  of  the  letter. 
Bless  God  that  be  hath  provided,  and  given  you  notice  of 
sach  a  reconciler,  3  Cor.  v.  19.  God  was  m  Christ  recon- 
ciling the  world  to  himself.  Bless  Qod  that  he  hath  sent 
and  settled  one  among yoa,  on  this  errand,  to  beseech  you 
to  be  reconciled  to  God,  v.  20.  Blessed  is  the  man,  whose 
iniqnities  are  forgiven ;  and  blessed  is  the  man  who  can 
say  I  was  once  an  enemy,  but  now  am  I  reconciled ;  for- 
merly I  saw  no  need  of  Christ,  but  now  I  cannot  live 
without  him.  How  fearful  a  thmg  will  it  be  to  die  unre- 
conciled to  God,  under  a  Gospel  of  reconciliation !  while 
the  voice  of  the  Gospel  of  grace  is  calling  upon  you.  Return 
and  live ;  Tarn  ye,  turn  ye,  why  will  ye  die  1  beware  of 
dying  unreconciled,  under  stich  a  Gospel.  When  yoa  re- 
turn hence,  retire  into  a  comer,  and  consider  what  a  wicked 
enmity  of  mind  you  have  had  against  Gdd  and  Christ; 
and  pray  that  you  may  oe  renewed,  in  the  spirit  of  your 
mina.  £ph.  iv.  23.  Let  a  holy  resolution  be  taken  up  at 
last,  (after  many  neglects,)  as  was  by  the  poor  distressed 
prodigal,  after  he  had  long  tiVed  a  wandering  life,  (Luke 
XV.  18 ;  and  onwfird.)  I  will  arise  ^d  go  to  my  Father, 
&c.  and  you  will  find  God  a  merciful  Father,  ready  to  re- 
ceive yoa,  and  with  joy.  Oh  the  joyfHil  meeting  between 
a  returning  80]al  and  a  sin-^pardonmg  Gk>d !  When  once 
your  strangeness  and  your  enmity  are  overcome,  and  you 
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ere  come  iato  a  state  of  amity  and  friendship  with  God ; 
then  will  f  je  rest  of  jour  time  be  pleasantly  spent,  in  a 
holy,  humble  walldng  with  God,  under  the  conduct  of 
giaee,  till  you  come  eternally  to  enjoy  him  in  glory. 


RECONCttiUTION 
BETWEEN  GOD  AND  MAN. 


CoL  i.  21. 

And  you  thai  loen  sometime  dUenated  and  enemies  in  your 

mind  by  tricked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  recondUd, 
Verse  22.  Jn  the  body  of  his  fleshy  jthrougKdeath,  4^. 

We  have,  from  the  former  words  of  this  text,  shown  the 
fearful,  horrid  state  of  nooon  verted  sinners ;  tnat  as  such 
they  are  alienated  and  enemies  in  their  mind,  by  wicked 
works,  and  come  now  to  show,  from  the  words  that  fbUow, 
the  blessed  state  of  the  converted.  You  now  hath  he  re- 
conciled. &c.  Here  is  instance  given  of  the  happiest 
change  that  ever  was  made,  in  the  case  of  sinful  wretched 
creatures  :  and  fair  above  all  our  expectations,  if  we  had 
not  been  told,  that  as  far  as  the  heavens  are  above  th^ 
earth,  so  far,  in  thei  licts  of  mercy ,.are  God's  wavs  abovcour 
ways,  and  his  thoughts  above  our  thoughts,  Isa.  f  v.  9.  Other- 
wise, when  we  hear  of  a  sort  of  creatures  that  were  fallen 
from  God,  and  gpne  into  rebellion  against  nim,  that  were 
alienated  and  enemies,  to  him  in  their  minds  by  wicked 
works ;  one  would  be  in  suspense,  and  say,  Well,  and  what 
became  of  the  business  1  how  did  it  issue  1  what  was  the 
event  1  and  would  expect  to  hear^  why  fire  came  down 
from  heaven  upon  them,  and  consumed  them  in  a  moment  j 
or  the  earth  opened,  and  shallowed  them  up  quick.  Yea, 
and  if  the  matter  were  so  reported  to  us,  if  we  did  hear  fire 
and  brimstone,  flames  and  thunderbolts,  iknmediately  canfte 
down  upon  thenL  and  destroyed  them  in  a  moment;  who 
would  not  say.  So  I  thought,  wha  cou]d  expect  other  ? 
Bat  that  it  should  be  ^said,  such  as  were  alienated  fr^>^ 
God  and  his  very  enemies  in  their  mind,l>y  wicked  works, 
those  hath  his  own  Son  reconciled  1  into  what  a  transport 
of  wonder  and  praises  would  this  cast  any  considering 
mind !  with  what  amazement  would  it  make  us  cry  out, 
O  what  hath  God  wrought,  what  wohd^Brs  can  the  power 
of  Divine  grace  bring  about !  *How  unexpected,  how  sur- 
prising a  thin?  is  this !  Especially  when  we  also  consider 
now  this  was  brought  to  pass,  the  Son  of  God  effected  it 
in  the  body  of  his  own  flesh,  through  death.  H&  died  for 
it !  rather  than  such  impure  venomous  worms,  and  that 
were  as  weak  and  defenceless  as  they  were  vile  and  wicked, 
should  at  last  suffer  the  dreadful  consequences  of  so  des- 
perate and  unequal  a  #ar  against  the  Almighty ;  which 
could  not  be  other  than  their  own  ruin,  and  eternal  death ; 
he  chose  himself  to  die  for  them.  .  This  is  the  strange 
amazing  subject  we  have  to  consider ;  and  we  cannot  but 
confess  and  consider  it  as  a  strange  thing,  if  we  were  only 
told  it  as  that  which  had  follen  ont,  in  some  other  country , 
in  any  remote  part  of  the  world,  pt  in  some  other  world. 
But  when  we  understand,  as  for  the  former  part,  this  i^  the 
common  case  of  men  on  earth,  and  therefore  that  it  was 
our  own  case,  to  have  been  alienated  from^God  and  epe- 
mies  to  him  in  our  minds  by  wicked  works ;  and  as  t«  the 
latter  part,  that  to  us  the  proposal  and  offer  is  made  of 
being  reeonciled,  in  this  strange  way  I  in  what  agonies,  in 
what  consternation  of  spirit  should  we  5e,  when  we  can 
with  greatest  certainty  say  t^e  fonfier;  if  we  cannot  say 
the  latter !  And  if  we  can,  in  what  a  transport !  in  what 
raptures  of  admiration,  joy,  and  priiise,  should  we  say  it! 
Any  of  us  who  hath  heard,  or  now  reads  these  words,  even 
me  who. was  alienated,  and  an  enemy  in  my  mind,  hiy 
wicked  works,  yet  me  nOw  hath  he  reconciled !  Can  you 
say  so  1  how  should  your  heart  leap,  and  spring  within 
you,  at  the  recitihg  of  these  words !  And  if  you  cannot  as 
yet  say  this,  with  particular  application,  and  it  does  not 


therefore  raise  a  present  joy,  yet  it  may  beget  hope  in  ybo; 
for  think  with  yourself,  if  with  some  the  matter  nath  been 
brought  to  this  blessea  issue,  why  may  it  not  with  met 
and  upon  the  one  account,  or  the  other,  now  set  vooiseU 
seriously  to  consider  these  latter  words.  And  mat  yoo 
may  do  so  with  the  moire  adviBUitage,  take  distinct  notice  of 
these  two  things,  that  are  to  be  severally  treated  of.— 1.  Of 
this  blessed  work  itself,  brought  about  by  your  merciful 
and  ^orious  Redeemer:  reconciliation  with  God.  "You 
hath  ne  reconciled."--2.  Th^  wonderful  way  wlierein  he 
hath  ^ffiBcted  it :  "  In  the  body  of  his  flesh,  throueh  death." 

1.  Consider  this  recc»iciliation  itself.  Which  that  we 
may  do  with  juist  advantage,  both  to  the  truth  and  ourselves, 
we  must  take  heed  of  toe  much  narrowing  so  important  a 
subject:  but  take  it  in  its  due  extent  and  conqwss,  u 
comprenending  all  that  truly  belonga  to  it  f  and  aO  it  must 
be  understood  to  be  mutual  oetween  God  and  us;  and  to 
include  both  our  reconciliation  to  hiuL  and  Jida  reconcDia- 
tibn  to  us.  Thus  ihe  proper  import  of  the  word,  the  scope 
of  the  apostles  present  discourse,  ajid  the  nature  of  the  j 
thing,  lead  us  to  understand  it.  The  word  being  used 
when  two  parties  have  been  at  variance,  not  only  signifies 
the  laying  down  of  enmity  on  the  one  side,  but  to  be  re- 
ceivea  into  erace  and  favour  on  the  oth^r;  as  might  be 
shown  of  ue  original  words,  that  are  wont  to  be  thus 
rendered,  if  it  were  needftd,  or  at  this  time  fit.  But  it 
sufficiently  appears,  in  the  common  use  of  this  way  of 
speaking  among  ourselves.  And  if  we  consider  the  scope 
of  the  apostle's  discourse,  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable 
to  it;  whtch  is  manifestly  to  txaXi  and  magnify  Christ, 
first  as  Creator,  affirming  that  all  things  visible  and  in- 
visible were  made  by  him,  and  for  him,  as  ver.  16.  And 
then  afterwards,  there,  having  been  a  rupture  and  breach 
in  the  'Creation,  by  the  apostacy  and  revolt  of  some  crea- 
tures; others,  also,  being  in  an  uncertain  and  mutable 
state,  liable  to  a  like  failure  and.defectimi,  he  is  further 
magnified,  as  the  Reconciler  of  such  as  were  thought  fit  to 
be  restored,  i^nd  the  Establisher  of  such  as  stood,  ver.  17. 
Now  the  representation  of  his  performance,ti^  a  Reconciler, 
had  been  very  imperfect,  if  he  had  designed  therein  only 
to  sij^ify  a  reconciliation,  effected  by  him  on  one  side, 
leaving  the  other  unreconciled.  And  though  it  be  true, 
that  taking  this  recoucilHition,  in  reference  to  the  imme- 
diately foregoing  words  of  thii  verse,  you  that  were  ene- 
mies, might  seem  to  liuut  it  to  that  one  sense,  as  if  it 
meant  only  reconciliation  on  our  part,  consisting  in  the 
laying  down  of  our  enmity ;  yet  the  following  words,  that 
show  now  this  reconciliation  is  brought  about  in  the  bodv 
of  his  flesh  through  dea^h,  signify  as  much  for  the  extend- 
ing of  it  to  the  other  reconciliation  also ;  viz.  on  God's 
part  towards  us.  For  they  plainly  mean  that  this  recon- 
ciliation is  brought  about  by  sacrifice,  viz,  by  our  Lord 
Jesus's  offering  hifnself  upon  the  cross  for  us  (as  hereafter 
we  shall  have  occasion  more  largely  to  show.)  Now  a 
sacrifice  is  offered  tp  God  only,  not  to  men,  and  being  for 
reconciliation,  must  principally,  and  in  the  first  place,  intend 
the  reconciling  of  God  to  us ;  though'  it  secondarily  haih 
its  great  use,  for  the  reconciling  us  to  God  also;  as  here- 
after we  shall  show.  And  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  thiB| 
very  evident ;  reconciliation  supposing  a  difiference  ana 
displeasure  between  two  parties,  as  what  hath  been,  it 
must  include  the  agrement  of  both,  as  that  whiqh  now  is. 
A  willingness  to  be  reconciled  there  may  be  on  one  side, 
when  there  is  none  on  the  other,  as  it  is  often  and  long 
between  God  and  men;  but  if  there  be  actual  reconcilia- 
tion it  is  always  mutual ;  unless  the  one  party  deceive,  or 
impose  upon  the  other,  pretending  to  be  reconciled  when 
he  is  not;  which,  in  the  case  between  God  and  us,  can 
never  be ;  for  neither  can  we  deceive  God,  nor  will  he  de- 
ceive us.  Therefore,  we  shall  treat  of  both  the  parts  of  thi? 
reconciliation,*  of  men  to  God,  and  of  God  to  them. 

1.  Our  reconciliation  to  God.  And  though  that  be 
proposed  to  be  first  insisted  on,  let  none  think  it  is  there- 
fore looked  upon  as  deserving,  or  as  being  any  way  a 
cause  of  his  reconciliation  to  us.  For  as  our  enmity  and 
rebelUon  against  him  cannot  do  him  real  hurt,  though  it 
does  him  infinite  wron  g ;  so  our  love  and  obedience,  though 
they  are  most  due  to  him,  can  profit  him  nothing.  Can 
a  man  be  profitable  unto€k)d,  as  he  that  is  wise  may  be 
profitable-to  himself;  is  it  again  to  him,  if  we  be  righteons  ? 
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ldbzzu.9)8*  Whittffitutthoahiml  or  whtt  receiTeth 
he  of  thine  handl  Tny  wickedness  vtaj  hurt  a  man,  as 
thou  art,  and  thy  righteousness  may  profit  a  son  of  man, 
dk.  ZKXY.  7, 6.  But  by  neither  can  we  do  the  one  .or  other 
to  him.  It  should  therefore  be  far  from  «s  to  imagine  we 
can  procnie  his  faroar  or  reconciliation,  by  any  thing  we 
can  do.  And  know,  sinner,  he  is  before^hand  with  thee, 
in  the  offer  of  reconciliation  and  in  real  willingness  to  be 
reconciled;  for  hxS  offer  is  most  sincere.  When,  therefore, 
oat  of  a  state  of  enmit?,  thon  art  brought  to  love  him,  it 
is  became  he  loved  tnee  first,  1  John  ir.  19.  But  take 
this  tLiighL  that  thou  mayst  not  deceive  tkysell  nor  wrong 
hhn.  .  Before  our  rec'oneiliation  to  him,  his  Gfo^h  truly 
speaks  him  reconcileable,  and  offering  us  reconciliation; 
when  his  offer  is  accepted  and  conmlied  with,  then  his 
Gospel  speaks  him  actually  reconcilea.  His  offer  of  re* 
conciliation  shows  his  compassion,  which  is  love  to^th^ 
miserable;  herein  he  is  before-hand  with  them  whom  he 
finallT  saves,  he  loves  them  with  this  love  whUe  they  vet 
hate  him  and  are  i^ll  of  enmity  against  him.  From^  this 
love  it  is  that  he  is  rteoncileable  tothem,  willins^  to-forgive 
all  their  former  enmity  and  rebellions;  if  yet  mey  wiU  be 
reconciled,  and  turn  to  him  with  their,  whofe  souls.  And 
this  be  testifies  to  tbexh  in  his  Gospel;  and  hereby  his 
Spirit,  working  in  and  by  this  Gospel  of  his;graoe,  he  over- 
comesthem,  conquers^their  enmity,  and  causes  them  to  love 
him,  whom  before  they  hated.  But  this  actual-r^oncili* 
atioa  is  alwajfs  ac(iompanied  with  delight,  which  is  love  to 
the  ai^able,  such  as  he  hath  now  made  lovely,  bv  trans- 
forming them  into  his  own  imagej  who  is  love,  1  John  iv. ' 
16.  This  is  fhendly,  complacential  love,  that  fVe^ly  con- 
verses and  holds  communion  with  th^  beloved,  so  that  they 
dwell  in  him,  and  he  in  them,  as  in  the  same  plaice. 

It  is  profane,  therefore,  and  an  intolent  presun^ion,  for 
any  to  sa^r,  God  is  reconciled  to  me,  he  delights  and  takes 
pleasure  in  me,  while  th^  are  unreconciled  to  him,  and 
have  hearts  full  of  kicked  enmltv  against  him.'  They  do 
even  weary  him  with  their  words,  when  they  say.  Every 
one  that  doth  evil  is  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  tit 
delighteth  in  them,  Mai.  ii.  17.  "fisaa  affront  to  his  ex- 
cellent Majesty^,  a  reproach  to  his  glorious  holiness-  and 
the  purity  of  his  nature,  a  defiance  td  the  justice  of  his 
government,  to  tbitik  him  well  pleased,  when  they  persist 
in  their  rebellions  against  him ;  or^that  he  will  be  recon- 
ciled to  them,  when  this  is  still  the  temper  and  posture  of 
their  souls  towards  him.  He  i^  not  a  Gfod  that  takes  plea- 
sure in  wickedness,  iior  shall  evil  dwell  i^rith  him;  he 
hates  the  worken  of  iniquity,  Psa).  v.  4,  5.  Any' such 
thought  he  will  severely  and  terribly  avenge.'  IT  any  man 
bless  himself  in  his  heart,  and  say,  I  shall  have  neacc 
when  he  walks  inthe  imagination  of  his  heart,  God  will 
not  spare  him,  but  the  anger  of  the  Lord,  and  his  jealousy. 
shall  smoke  against  that  man,  Deut.  zzix.  19, 90.  Ana 
it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wicked,  provtMii^  unbelief,  a 
high  affront  to  him.  a  giving  him  the  lie,  if  one,  really 
willing  to  be  reconciled,  do  apprehend  him  irrecoDcileable, 
or  say  in  his  heart,  Gkxi  wilt  never  show  me  mercy.  *  It 
is  as  mikch  as  to  say  that  the  word  of  his  grace  is  nothing 
bat  deceit,  and  his  whole  Gospel  is  made  up  of  falsehood. 
Therefore^  though  our  reconciliation  to  him  is  no  cause  of 
his  reconciliation  to  us,  yet  (according  to  t^e  method  whidi 
lie  hath  settled,  as  most  agreeable  to  his  slorioas  majesty, 
-4>  bis  pure  holiness,  his  hatred  of  sin,  the  jnstiqe  of  his 
goVemment,  and  the  truth  of  his  word)  we  cannot  sav  he 
is  actually  reconciled  to  us,  till  we  are  reconciled  to  him. 
It  may  be  said  he  pities  us  before,  and  is  xvppa  Gospel 
terms  reconcileable  to  tis,  not  that  he  delights  in  ns;  or  is 
reconciled.  And  we^may  the-b^tter  understand  this,  that^ 
oar  reconciliation  is  no  canse  of  his  reconciliation  to  us,^ 
though  it  go  before  it,  inasmuch  as  he-worte  both  reconci- 
liations, in  and  by  his  Christ;  so  the  text  speaks  or. both; 
You  hath  he  reconciled— not  we  oui'selves.  And  3  Cor. 
T.  18.  All  things  are  of  God^  who  hath  reconciled  us  tcf 
himself,  by  Jesus  Christ;,  but  in  this  way,  order,  and 
method,  that  first  he  overcomes  our  enmity,  changes  our 
hearts,  and  tums  them  to  him;  then  is  reconciled ^to  us,  as 
be!  ieving  in  his  Son ,  and  accepts  us  in  him,as  the  beloved  one. 

Hereupon  therefore  we  are  first  to  consider,  and  open 
to  yon,  our  reconciliation  to  Gk>d ;  which  we  shall  consider 
vmd  sp«ak  of,  not  merely  bv  showing  the  very  point  where- 


in it  lies ;  but  more  largely,,by  letting  you  see  w|at  it  c 

prebends  in  the  compass  of  it,  or  what  belongs  to  it,  and 
m  what  way  it  is  brought  about.  We  are  in£ed  to  con> 
sider  that  this,  in  the  text,  "  yon  hath  be  recouped,"  is  an 
historical  passage,  signifying  somewhat  past,  a  res  g&ia, « 
grpaA  tking  effected  and  done.  Whereas  thefefore  some 
have  taken  much  pains  (and  not  to  ill  purp^)  to  write 
histories  of  nature,  and  give  accoimt  ot  natirai  product- 
ions; Ive  may  call  this  a  history  of  grace,  giving  some 
account  how  this  gracious  prodhctidn  is  effected,  and 
wrou^t  on  the«ouls  of  men.  And  for  you  that  are  recon- 
ciled, it  is  but  to  repeat  to  you  your  own  story,  and  show 
you  what  God  bath  done  for  your  soul,  in  this  blessed 
work.  We  might  have  carried  the  same  notion  backward, 
and  in  the  former  part  have  tonsidered  vour  case,  as  the 
history' of  a  man's  unregenerate  ^tat^;  but  those  days,  I 
believe,  yoQ  would  rather  should  not  be  numbered  amongst 
the  nlonths.  We  thereforcgo  on,  to  consider  what  will  be 
of  a  more  gratef^il,  as  weU  as  nost  useful  remembrance 
to  you;  rnz.how  God  hath  dealt  with  you,  in  bringing 
about  this  happy  change.  And  doing  it,  in  some  sort,,  in 
4he  way  of  a  history,  it  will  be  the  more  suitable  to  put 
you  in  mind,  in  divers  particulars,  of  the  mann«  how  it 
was  Wrought^  it  being  useful,  in  historical  relations,  not 
onlv  in  short  to  say  that  such  a4bing  was  done,  but  more 
at  ^  large  to  relate  how,  and  in  what  way  it  was  done. 
Though  yet  we  cannot  certainly  say,  that  the  ^veral  things 
we  shall'menlion,  W^  airdone  in  that  order  wherein  we 
shall  set  them  dowc:  for  God^s  method  may  vary,  or  not 
in  every  respect  betne  saibe,  with- every  one  he  savingly 
wbrks  upon.  But  because  there  ,are  several  things  to  be 
spoken  which'caniot  aU'be  mentioned  at  once,  or  in  one 
breath,  and  some  order  or  other  must  be  used  in  reciiiog 
them;  we  shall  lepeaif  them,  not  merely  as  they  occur  to 
our  thoughb,  but  also  as  they  more  aptly  lie  in  order  to 
one  another :  nor  doubting  but  if  you  have  bean  recon- 
ciled to  God,  ycd  will  saj,  when  you  hear  them,  thes^^ 
things  have  beei  wrought  in  you.  Or  if  you  have  noi,  I 
must  sajr,  these  ure  thin^  you  are  to  look  after ;  and  must 
at  one  time  .find  m  yourselves,  if  ever  you  shall  be  recon- 
ciled. And  so  :his  reconciliation  hath  begun  with  you,  or 
must  begih  in, 

1.  A  thorough  coiviction.  with  deep  and  inward  sense, 
wrought  into  your  liearts,  or  your  former  enmity.  There 
must  have  been  a  charging^  oneself,  particiilarlv,  with  this 
mattet  of  fact;  I  have  been  alienated  from  Grod,  and  an 
enemy  to  him  in  my  mind ;  I  see  it,,  I  confess  it,  thus  it 
hath  been  with  me,  this  hath,  been  the  temper  of  my  soul, 
towards  the  blessed  GK)d  I  Here  lies  the  great  difllculty  of 
reconciliation,  on  our  part,  that  men  are  so  hardly  brought 
to  see  an'd  own  thh;  because  thev  feel  not  an  enmit^r  boil- 
ing in  their  hearty  against  Goa,  therefore  they  will  not 
yield  there  is  any  sach  thin^.  But  they  might  take  notice, 
^ey  as  little  feel  love  bummg  in  their  oreasts  toward  him. 
Ahdlhey  the  less  apprehend  the  truth  of  their  case  in  this 
respect,  Decause  by  the  same  external  show  and  appear- 
ance, by  which  they  may  deceive  other  men,  they  endea- 
vouVto  cheat  themselves  too;  that  is,  becanse  they  some- 
times b«&r,a  part  in  the  solemnities  of  God's  worship, 
and  sit  in  an  assembly  as  his  people,  hear  his  word,  and 
with  their  mouth  (ore  tefms,  or  m  4mtv>ard  appearttnce) 
show'  much  love,  they  therefore  think  all  is  well,  though 
their  heart  run  after  their  covetousness,  Ezek.  xxxlii.  31. 
But  what  can  be  said'to .that con victive  query;  How  canst 
thou  ^ay  thou  lovest  me,  when  thy  heart  is  not  with  mel 
when  in  reference  to  creatures  it  is  required  that  love  be 
without  dissimulation,  and  Uiat  we  love  not  in  word  or 
tongue,  but  in  deed  and  truth:  Will  an  outward  appear- 
ance, and  show  of  love,  be  sufficient  towards  the  most 
amiable  and,, most  excellent  One^  the  ^Ver-blessed,  heart- 
searching  GK>d1  Let  this  be  laid  as  a  groupd  most  firm 
and  stable,  that  if  thtf  subject,  thy  soul,  be  capable,  and  the 
object,  the  ever-blessed  God,,  be  made  known  and  set  in 
view  no  the  eye  of  the  mind ;  if  then  there  is  not  love  to- 
wards him,  there  is  hatred.  What,  can  a  reasonable  soul 
be  indifferent  towards  God !  the  all-<lomprehending  Being  I 
and  with  whom  all  have  tq  do !  the  first  and  the  continual 
Author  of  our  life  and  being,  whose  invisible  and  eternal 
power  are  manifest  iji  the  visible  things  which  he  hath 
made;  so  that  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  his  glory.    To- 
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wards  sane  remote  iotmgti  prince,  multitudes  may  be 
void  of  Uve  and  hatred  alike,  of  whom  they  have  no  no- 
tice, with  whom  they  have  no  bnsiness.  Can  it  be  so  with 
ns  towards  God,  who  is  God  alone,  besides  whom  there  is 
no  other,  ii  whom  all  lire,  and  more,  and  have  their  being, 
who  is,  therefore,  not  far  from  any  one  of  ns;  and  whom 
all  are  d)liged  to  take  for  their  God,  and  must,  if  they  ac- 
cept him  nut,  be  taken  for  refusers  1  A  thing  that  carries 
with  it  mostborriid  guilt  1  and  carries  in  it  downright  en- 
mity ;  and  the  mofe  Jieinons,  wheiL  w^  any,  it  is  coyeved 
with  lying  lips,  with  the  cloak  of  a  profession,, t^.  that 
thef  have  taken  him  for  their  Gk>d|  when  such  as  say  that 
he  IS  their  God  yet  have  not  known  him,  as  John  viii.  64, 
56.  For  that  ignoraice  mast  proceed  (h>m  emauty^  a  not 
Uking  to  retain  God  in  their  .knowledge,  as  Rom.  i.  28. 
Of  Which  ignorance  frttm  disaffection,  if  neathens  might  be 
guilty,  as  they  were,  the  apostle  there  speaks  of  *,  much 
more  deeply  guilty  an  they,  who  being  his  professing 
people,  yet  Know  him  not ;  as  they  were,  whom  oui  Lord 
so  char^  in  th^  fore-cited  John  viii.  M,  66.  ^  For  these 
hide  their  hatred  with  lying  lips,  which  is  much  more  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord,  Prov.  x.  18.  If  you  never  so 
confidently  pretend  love  to  God,  and  he  that  knows  all 
things  says^  I  know  you  diat  vou  have  not  the  love  of 'God, 
in  vou,  as  our  Savi«ur  tells  tne  Jews ;  #ho  is  .more  likely 
to  Se  mistaken  1  John  v.  42.  '  And  can  yod  be  more  iU)n- 
fident,  or  more,  highly  boast  ybur'rehtion  to  God,  or  your 
love  10  him.  than  they  who  were  sa  feculiarly  his  people, 
chosen  out  from  all  nations  1^  If  you  aay  you  are  lovers  of 
God:  and  the  Son  of  God,  whose  efes  are  as  a  flame  of 
fire,  and  who  searches  hearts  and  reias,  (Rev.  ii.  18,  ^.}> 
says,'  I  know  you  that  you  have  not  tie  love  of  God  in 
vou;  how  must  it  appal  and  dismay  ycur  hearts,  to  have 
his  certain  unerring  jnd^ent  of  yon,  thus  to  control 
your  partial,  self-flattermg  judgment ;  aid  if  this  be  indeed 
the  state  of  the  case,  with  any  oT  us,  and  he  know  it  to  be 
so,  it  is  enough  for  our  condemnation;  but  for  our  saving 
conviction  it  is  necessary  thajt  we  know  it  too :  therefore 
let  us  search  our  own  hearts,  and  try  then  impartihllyj  by 
all  the  several  evidences,  and  aggravations  tf  enniity  agamst 
God.  in  the  foregoing  discourse,  from  p.  939.  to  p.  942. 
Ancl  to  all  these,!  add  here  some  enlargenent,  jopon,  what 
was  more  lightly  ^ched,  (as  withiii  th^  narrow  limiUs  of 
time,  wherem  that  discourse  was  dcbvered,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise,)  p.  940. 3.  tiz,  disobedience  to  t^at  plain,  ex- 
press command  of  our  Lord :  to  lay  up  our  treasure,  not 
on  earth,  but  in  heaven,  so  as  to  l^aveour  hearts  also  (here, 
Matt.  vi.  19,  j2l.  This  I  choose  to  insist  ^pon,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  present  purpose,  that  where  there  is  a, remain- 
ing and  a  reining  enmity  against  God',  tl^ere  may  be  a 
thiifrough  conviction  of  it,  m  order  to  reconciliation;  lx)th 
because  as  to  this  thing,  the  ruhe  we  are  to  jbdge  by  is  so 
verv  plain  in  the  wora  of  Grod :  and  because  the  temper 
and  bent  of  our  own  h^rts,  in  this  respect,  issoeasily  ais- 
ceniible,  to  them  thai  will  diligently  and  faithfully  ob- 
serve themselves. 

Scripture  is  most  express  herein,  as  in  the  pkioe  last  men- 
tioned, that  they  whose  hearts  are  on  banh.  and  not  in 
heaven,  have  no  treasure  in  heaven.  And  vkat  can  be  a 
greater  evidence  of  enmity  to  G^,  than  to  have  the  bent 
and  tendency  of  vour  heart  and  spirit  directly  contrary  to 
the  mind  of  God  concerning  you.  or  to  what  he  would 
have  it  be,  ahd  it  must  netessarily  be,  that  you  may  not  be 
lost,  and  miserable  for  ever  1  The  enmity  to  him,  which  he 
so  much  resents,  is  not  your  desicping  any  hurt  or  preju- 
dice to  him ;  but  the  contrariety  ofyour  temper  to  his  kind 
and  merciful  design  towards  you.'  Thetefore  they  that  mind 
earthly  things,  that  is,  that  savour  them  moct,  (as  the  word 
signifies,}  and  it  must  be  understood  is  excluding  the  sa- 
vour 9f  better  thiJigs,  that-is,  who  only  savour  theni,  and 
taste  no  pleasure  or  delight  in  spiritual  or  heavenly  things; 
such  are  said  to  be  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  t.  e. 
to  the  design  of  his  dying. upon  the  cross,  i^hich  was  to 
procure  for  his  redeemed  a  blessed  state  m  heaven,  and 
to  bring  them  thither,  not  to  plant  and  settle  them  here  on 
earth.  They  are  enemies  tnerefore,  because  his  design 
and  theirs  lie  contrarv,  and  oppose  one  another.  '  He  is  all 
for  having  them  to  neaven,  and  was  so  intent  upon  that 
design,  as  not  to  shun  dying  upon  a  cross  to  effect  it;  they 
are  all  for  an  earthly  felicity^  and  for  a  continual  abode 


upon  earth,  to  enjoy  it.  This  is  an  opposition  full  of  tpbt 
and  enmity,  to  oppose  him  in  a  design  of  love,  and  npon 
which  his  heart  was  set  with  so  much  earnestness !  There- 
fore is  the  carnal  mind  said  to  be  at  enmity  against  God, 
Rom.  viii.  7.  even  as  it  is  death, «.  6<  But  to  whom  1  not 
to  the  blessed  God  himself,  which  yon  know  is  impoBsible, 
but  to  us.  It  is  not  subject  to  his  law,  nor  indeed  can 
be;  for  that  is  spiritual,  ck.  vii.  14.  and  the  best  on  earth 
find  th'emselves,  in  too  great  degree,  carnal ;  and  here  Ues 
the  contrariety,  much  more  when  this  carnality  it  total. 
And  this  law  is  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life^  in  Christ  Jesiu, 
which  'direotly  tends  to  make  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death ;  (cA*.  viiL  3.)  which  it  doth  wnen  the  Spirit  of 
God  prevails,  and  gets  the  victory  over  .this  carnality  of 
min<i^  so  that  Ve  come  to  walk,  not. after  the  flesh,  bat 
after  .the  Spirit  In  the  mean  time,  they  that  axe  after 
the  fiesh,  do  only  savour  the  things  of  the  flesh ;  as  they 
that  after  the  Smrit,  do  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  v.  5.  And 
they  that  are  alter  the  flesh  shall  die,  but  they  that  by  the 
Spirit  mortify  the  4eeds  of  the  fl€»h  shall  live,  v.  13. 
"riierefore  we  nee  the  reason,  why  it  is  above  said,  they  that 
are  in  the*  flesh,  or  under  a  prevailing  carnality,  cannot 
please  God:  for  he  takes' no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  a 
sinner,  but  that  he  should  turn  and  live,  Ezek.  zxxiii  11. 
You  cannot-please  him,  because  the  bent  of  jfmj  canal 
qiind  lies  cross  to  his  saving  desij^,  you  are  enemies  in 
your  mind  to  him,'  for  your  mind  is  most  opposite  to  his 
mind ;  he  is  for  saving  you,  yon  are  for  self-destniction, 
you  'hate  him,  as  you  love  death,  Provi  viii.  36.  Therefore 
.also  they  t^t  love  this  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not 
in  them,  I  John  ii  15.  He  would  have  them  do  his  will, 
and  abide  in  a  blessed  state  for  ever ;  but  while  they  love 
this  world,  their  hearts  are  set  upon  a  vanishing  thing;  for 
the  world  and  the  lust  thereot  must  pass  -away  and  be 
gone,  V.  17.  They  cannot  love  him,  while  in  mind,  and 
will,  and  design,  they  so  little  agree  with  him.  And  he^^ 
upon  is  the  friehdsmp  of  this  world  said  to  be  enmitT 
against  God,  and  he  that  will  be  a  friend  of  this  world, 
makes  himself  an  enemy  to  God,  James  iv.  4.  The 
design  ^  his  amity  with  you  is  disappointed  and  lost, 
thei efofe  he  can  look  npon  you  no  otherwise  than  as  ene- 
mies to  him.  '  ,  ,  . . 
And  now,  if  this  be  the  temper  of  your  mind  and  ipint, 
hpw  easily,  t^looking  into  your  own  hearts,  might  yoa 
discern  it  1  Knoir  you  not  your  ownselves  1  3  Cor.  xiii. 
5.  As  if  it  were  said,  it  is'  a  reproach  to  be  ignorant  or 
without  this  knowledge  I  What  is  so  near  you  as  your- 
selves 1  Do  yon  not  know  your  own  minds  1  whether  yoa 
had  rather  have  your  portion  for  ever  on  earth,  or  in  heaven  1 
whether  you  more  value  ft  heavenly  treasure  or  the  irea* 
sures  of  this  earth  1  If  you  'chiefly  mind  earthly  things. 
hdw  can  you  but  know  it^  Do  but  take  an  acconnt  ot 
yourselves,  where  are  your  hearts  all  the  day  from  morning 
to  night,  from  day  to  daiy,  from  week  to  week,  from  year 
to  year.l  .what  th6ughts,  designs,  cares,  delights  arc  ther 
that  usually  flU  your,  souls  1  are  they  not  worldly,  carnal 
earthly  1  Trace  your  own  hearts :  now  >canst  then  say,  I 
am  not  polluted!  see  thy  way,  (Jer.  ii.  23.) mark  thy  o»b 
footsteps,  see  what  course  thou  hast  held,  years  Ipgether, 
even  under  the  Gospel ;  and  when  thou  hast  been  so  ofidi 
warned,  Qven  by  him  who  bought  thee  by  his  blood,  to  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  heaven— to  strive  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate— and  told  how  precious  a  thing  thy  soul  is,  even 
mqre  worth  than  all  the  world ;  ahd  how  fearful  a  barpin 
thou  wouldst  have  of  it,  if  thou  shouldst  gain  the  whole 
wprld^  and  lose  thy  soul  I  And  if  all  the  neglects  of  his 
waraipga  and  cofunsels  have  proceeded  from  the  y^rldJi- 
ness,  eartMlness,  and  carnality  of  thy  heart  and  mind,  and 
all  this  is  declared  to  be  enmity  a^inst  God;  ^^^i^?^ 
thyself  down  at  his  foot^and  say  to  him.  Now,  Lord,  I  yie'J 
to  conviction ;  I  now  perceive  I  have  oeen  alienated,  ana 
an  enemy  in  my  mind  by  wicked  works,  thbuf  h  I  never 
suspected  any  such  thing  hy, myself  before.  And  know 
that  till  then  the  Gospel  of  reconciliation  will  do  ihee  no 
gopd,  thou  wilt  never  be  the  belter  for  it,  though  thoQ 
livest  under  it  aH  thy  days;  all  exhortations  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God,  and  to  get  this  dreadful  disease  of  cnmiq^ 
against  God  cured,  will  avail  no  more  than  physic,  or  a 
physician,  to  one  that  counts  he  is  well,  and  feels  huMeu 
not  4U  all  sick.    All  thy  Redeemer's  calls  wUl  awmd  m 
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UiM  eatSi  AS  if  he  called  the  riffhteons.  and  not  a  sinner 
to  repentance.  Bat  that  such  culs  mignt,  or  may  yet  sig- 
nify the  more,  know  that  reconciliation  i\ot  only  compre- 
hends, a  conviction  of  the  fact,  that  thou  hast  been  an 
enem^ ;  bat  will  also  contain,  in  thy  case,  if  ever  thoa  be 
reconciled,' 

2.  A  clear  and  lively  a^rehension,  with  dread  and 
horror,  of  the  monstrous  iniquity  and  wickedness  thereof. 
This  hath  been  or  must  be  wrooght  in  thee.  And  when 
thou  an  convicted  in  thy  conscience  of  thy  being  an  enemy. 
a>  the  ever-blessed  Gk)d,  how  canst  thoa  out  see  thvself  to 
be  a  vile  and  wicked  creature,  upon  this  account  f  This 
is  thy  case,  and  thou  mu^t  apprenend  it  accordingly,  ihat 
thou  art  an  enemy  in  thy  mind,  and  by  wicked  woncs.  For 
what  can  be  niore  wicked,  than  to  hate  the6k)d  of  thy  life! 
even  him  who  is  love  and  goodness  itself  in  highest  {Per- 
fection !  What,  to  hate  the  God  pi  aU  grace,  he  that  is  the 
Lord,  the  Lord  gracious  and  merciful,  abonncunir  in  loving- 
kindness  goodness,  and  truth !  Bethink  thyself,  make  thy 
reflections,  view  the  face  of  thy  soul  in  the  mirror  of  that 
most  righteous  law,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  hea^.  and  soul,  and  might,  and  raiind.  And 
doth  it  not  astonisn  thee  to  behold  enmity  filling  up,  in  thy 
soul,  the  room  and  place  of  love!  that  thou  midest  thou 
hast,  in  thy  soul,  a  power  qf  thinking  thoughts,,  but  canst 
take  no  pleasure  to  think  of  Grod !  Thou  hast  in  thy  nature 
a  princq>le'  of  love,  and  thou  canst  love,  thy  Mend,  thy 
child,  yea,  thy  money,  and  (^hat  is  worse)  thy  last ;  but 
can.^  not  love  thy  God!  How  fearful  a  case !  that  when 
thou  hast  a  mind  and  spirit  in  thee,  made  up  of  reason  and 
love,  it  should  against  all  reason  love  things  less  lovelj,  as 
earth  and  vanity ;  yea  even  most  hateiTd,a8  sin  a^d  imqui- 
ty;  but  cannot  love  its  own  j*ather,  even  hvd  whose  otf- 
sprin^  it  i^^  and  to  whom  alone  the  title  belongs  of  Father 
of  spirits  !*  How  monstrous  a  deformitf^  is  this;  I  How  fear- 
ful a  transformation  of  a  reasQuable,  immortal  mind  and 
spirit !  If  thy  body  we?e  wrested  into  never  so  horrid  and 
hidebus  shapes,  there  were  nothing,  in  point  of  horror,  com- 
parable to  tnis  deformedness  of  thy  soul.  Nor  6anst  thou 
ever  be  reconciled  to  G9d,  till  there  be  unrecon'cileableness 
to  thyself,  as  thou  art  in  this  state ;  and  till  thou  be  the 
most  fri^tful,  hateful  spectacle  to  tfay^lf,  on  this  accounts 
Thoa  wiit  never  look  upon  thy  own  carnal  mind,  or  thy 
friendliness  towards  this  world,  which  is  dieclared  to  be*^ 
enmity  against  God,  (Rom.  vi^i.  7.  Jam.  iv.  4])  with  a  kind, 
self-indulgent  e^e  any  more  \  but  as  having  in  th^m  the 
most  amazing  wickedness,  suq^  whereby  a  reasonable  soiil. 
an  understanding  mind  and  .spirit,  is  brought  to  love  a  clou 
of  clay,  a  lamp  of  earth,  yea  <ven'  sin  itselT,  rather  than  the 
ever-blessed  and  most  holy  God  of  heaven  I  Let  no  man 
ever  think  himself  in  a  way  of  reconciliatio|i  to  God,  tiil 
he  find  in  his  soul  a  very  deep  sense  of  so  hatefnl  an  evil 
as  this ;  and  have  expressly  charged  himself  iWith  it,  before 
the  throne  of  the  Most  High.  I?  you  find  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  it,  and  that  your  hearts  are  hardly  br6ught  to  it, 
that  they  flv  back  and  recoil,  and  will  not  yield  tiiat  any 
thjngsobaa  is  to  be  charged  upon  them;  take  so  much 
the  more  pains,  labour  ana  strive  with  them  the  more  to 
bring  them  to  it ;  because  the  whole  business  of  yodr  peace 
and  reconciliation  with  Gk^  depends  i;ipon  it  You  can 
never  be  reconciled^  till  you  see  yoat  not  being  so,  or  ^our 
containing  enmity  is  a  thing  not  to  be  end(ired:-th^i  if 
thou  cooldst  ber  truly  phi^ged  with  hating  thy  own  father 
or  mother,  or  wife  or  child,  or  thy  prince  or  country ;  none 
of  these,  though  monstroiisly  bad,  are  by  many  degrees  so 
ill  things,  as  the  hating  of  thy  God. 

Therefore  since  this  charge  cannot  be  denied,  it  must  be 
agsrravated  upon  thy  own  soul,  till  thoa  feel  the  weight 
and  burden  or  it ;  and  that  now  at  length  thou  an  brought 
to  say,  I  cannot  endure  to  dwell  ,with  n^yself,  I.  cannot 
keep  myself  company,  nor  eat,  or  drink,  or  sleep,  or  con- 
verse with  mvseu  in  peace,'  till  ihy  heart  be  changed,  and 
the  case  be  altered  With*  me  in  this  respect.  If  thou  canst 
traly  say,  Christ  hath  reconciled  thee,  thus  thou  hast  felt 
and  found  it,  or  thus  thou  wilt  find  it,  if  ever  thy  recon- 
ciliation be  broi^ht  aboUt. 

3.  Yo9  that  are  reconciled,  may  reflect  and  take  notice 
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of  this,  as  a  farther  ver)r  remirkable  thing  in  your  own 
story,  that  you  have  been  made  deeply  sensible  of  your 
great  sinfulness,  in  other  respects.  And  for  others,  that 
are  yet  tp  be  reconciled,  know  that  this  belongs  to  the  re- 
conciliation, which  yon  are  to  endeavour  and  seek  after,  a 
deep  sense  of  sin,  in  the  ftdl  extent  of  it.  As  love  is  tne 
fulnllin^  of  the  la^,  and  is  therefore  to  be  considered,  not 
in  one  smgle  duty  only,  but  as  the  spring  and  source  of  all 
other  duty ;  so  enmiQr  is  to  be  looked  upon  not  as  one 
single  sin  only,  but  as  the  spring  and  fountain  of  all  other 
sin.  Therefore  when  jrou  are  convinced,  and  made  sensi- 
ble of  your  enmity  against  God,  you  have  been,  or  must 
be,  led  on,  from  this  fountain  to  the  several  impure  streams 
and  rivulets  issuin|r  from  it^  and  have  a  like  conviction 
and  sense  of  ygux  smftilness,  in  the  lamr  extent  and  com- 
pass of  it ;  and  that  in  such  respect^  whereof  slighter  peni- 
tents take  little  notice.    As  for  instance, 

1.  You  have  had  or  must  have  a  sight  and  sense  of  sin 
as  sin.  Manv  apprehend  little  of  it  besides  the  sound  of 
the  word,  ana  make  a  light  matter  of  it.  I  a^  a  sinner,  is 
soon  said,  when  it  is  little  understood  what  sin  is,  or  what 
it  i&toj  be  a  sinner,  ^ut  you  have,  or  must  conceive  of 
«in,  as  a  violation  of  the  holy  law  of  Gkxl :  an  affront  to 
the  authonty  of  yonr  Maker  and  sovereign  Lord,  a  setting 
of  your  own  will  above,  and  against  the  supreme  will  of 
the  Most  High.  Hereupon  you  must  consider,  if  yet  you 
have  not,  wh^t  a  fearftil  thing  it  is  to  be  a  sinnei',  and  say 
with  yourself,  "  O  what  a  monstrous  vile  wretch  am  I! 
that  was  nothing  but  the  othef  day,  and  now  beine:  raised 
up  into  being  a  reasonable  creature,  capable  of  subjection 
(o  a  law,  to  rise  up  in  rebellion  against  him  that  gave  me 
breath !"  What,  to  contend'  against  him  who  is  thy  life, 
and  the  length  ot  thy  days,  how  hprrid  must  this  be  m  thy 
eyes! 

2.  You  must  have  a  tiiorough  conviction  and  sense  of 
the  sinfulness  of  yOur  nature,  as  having  been  sinfhl  from 
the  womb,  bom  in  sin,  conceivcid  and  brought  forth  in  ini- 
qdity,  1i>sal.  Iviii.  3.  Psal.  li.  5.  Hence  you  are  to  bethiiuc 
yourself,  'J  What  a  loathsome  creature  have  I  been  from 
my  original !  to  ^ave  come  into  the  world  with  a  nature 
pbisoned  an^  envenomed  with  sin !  What  a  wonder  wa:i  it 
that  the  holy -God  would  sufier  me  to  breathe  in  the  world 
80  long,  ana  feed  and  sustain  me  so  many  dujrs  !'^  Many 
may  h^v^  some  setise  of  wicked  acts,  that  have  no  sense 
of  the  impurity  df  their  natures.  This  should  fill  thee  with 
confusion  and  self-abhorrence  t 

i9^  Of  soch  sinful  inclinations  and  actions,  ae  were  most 
Erectly  Against  Go4*'  ^sAy  can  be  convinced  of  wrong 
done  to  a  neighbour,  that  have  no  sense  of  their  having 
wronged  ihe  God  of  (heir  lives,  by  continual  neglects  of 
him,  casting  him  out  of- their  thoughts  and  hearts,  and 
living  as  without  God  in  tjie  Worid  j  and  as  if  they  had 
been  made  to  jflease  and  serye  themselves,  and  not  him. 

4.  But  there  must  also  be  a  deep  sense  too  of  sins 
against  thy  neighbour.  For  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
too  many  that  are  so  taken  up  about  the  commands  of  the 
first  table,  as  to  overlook  t'hose  of  the  second ;  that  if  they 
cannot  |>e  accused  of  gross  idolatry,  or  of  the  neglect  of 
God's  external  worship,  think  themselves  very  innocen<, 
when  in  the  mean  time  they  live,  as  to  their  neighbour^,  in 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  hateful,  and  hating  one  another; 
make  no  scruple  of  cozening  or  defrauding  a  neighbour  for 
their  own  advantage,  or  of  bearing  him  a  grudge,  of  har- 
bouring thoughts  of  revenge  agai/ist  him.  Wherea.s  we  are 
pfainly  told,,  that  if  we  forgive  not  our  offending  brother, 
neither  will  God  forgive  us;  an(^  are  taught  to  pray  for 
forgiveness  to  ourselves,  but  as  We  forgive  others.  And 
that  he  that  h^les  his  brother,  abides  in  death,  1  John  iii. 
14.  Yea,  and  that  when  the  law  of  God  requires  us  to 
love  our  neicrb^ur  as  oul^lves,  we  are  obliged  not  only 
not  to  harm  him,  but  to  do  him  aHl  .the  good  we  can,  as 
We  have  opportunity,  and  as  we  are  ablej  when  we  .see 
him  in  distress,  to  relieve  and  help  him.  Especially  if  we 
see  him  go  on  in  asinfhl  course,  to  admonlsn  and  reprove 
him,  with  prudent  friendliness,  and  riot  suff*er  sin  upon 
him;  otherwise  thy  righteous  Judge  will  reckon  that  thou 
hatest  him  in  thy  fieait.  Lev.  xix.  17. 

mlvor  and  goW,  wberean  he  it  like  our  minda  or  ipiriti ;  whenc*  he  might  m|. 
leet  how  mrauooable  it  to  not  onlrto  \an  ^ver  and  ffoU.  whieh  ii  mKln 
Um,  but  oveoinrwliieh  If  inort  c^ 
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6.  And  thou  ooghtest  to  be  sensible  too  of  sins  against 
thjrself.  For  when  God's  law  reauires  ns  to  lo7e  oar 
neighbour  as  ourselves,  it  implies  there  is  a  love  which  we 
owe  to  ourselves ;  not  that  inordinate  self-love,  which  ex- 
cludes both  love  to  Qod  and  our  neighbour  |  but  such  as 
is  subordinate  to  the  one,  and  co-ordyiate  with  the  other. 
Consider  therefore,  whe^er  thou  ha^  not  been  guilty  of 
sinning  against  thyself:  against  thy  bod/,  ii^  gluttony, 
drunkenness,  falAlluirthe  lusts  of  it:  against  thy  soul,  in 
neglecting  it,  in  famishing  it,  letting  it  pine  and  waste  away 
in  thy  iniquities ;  in  ignorance,  worjdliness,  carnality, 
estrangedness  from  0od,  never  looking  after  a  Saviour 
for  it,  not  using  the  appointed  means  of  thy  ^salvation. 
What  multitudes  live  all  their  days  in  sin  of  this  kind,  and 
never  accuse  or  blame  themselyes  for  it  1 

6.  And  you  must  labour  to  be  sensible  (>f  all  such  sins 
against  your  neighbour,  and  yourselves,  as  siuAytfaourfi  not 
immediately  or  directly,  yet  principally  against  Qod  hinii- 
self;  because  h^  is  the  supreme  Lawgiver,  and  'tis  he, 
who  bv  his  law  hath  settled  that  order  in  the  world,' which 
by  su<m  sins  you  have  violated  and  broken.  Therefore 
doth  that  great  penitent  thus  accuse  himself.^in  his  humble 
confession  to  the  great  Gkxl :  Against  thee,  thee  qnly,  have 
I  sinned,  (Psal.  li  4.).re^ctlne  upon  the  transg^ressions,  b)r 
which  he  had  highly  wronged  Uriah,  Pathsheba,  and  l^is 
own  soul;  because  there  is  but  one  sovereign  Lawgiver, 
(James  iv.  12.)  by  whose  authoriiv  only,  either  put  forth 
immediately  by  hlimself,  or  derived  to  his  vicegerents,  all 
just  laws  ai-e  made,  b)r  which 'there  comes  to  be  any  suph 
thing  as  sin  or  duty  in  the  world.  Therefore  you  must 
charge  yourself  as  having  offended  him,  by  all  the  sins  that 
ever  you  were  ^Ii^  of ;  though  man'  was  theSobject,  Qod's 
law  was  the  rule,  singed  against. 

7.  You  ought  therefbre  to  be  seifsible  of  secret  sinS. 
which  he  only  knows;  as  well  as  open,  an4  such  as  tend 
to  bring  reproach  upon  you  amongst  men. 

8.  And  (amount  thenO  of  the  sins  ofyour  heart,  a^ 
inward  man,  evil  thoufnts,  designs,  •  afl^tions,  inclina- 
tions; as  well  as  of  sucn  as  have  broken  fort|i  into  out- 
ward actions. 

9.  Of  sinful  omissions,  as  well  as  commissions;  you 
must  be  sensible,  not  only  of  the  evil  which  you  have  done, 
but  the  good  that  you  might  and  ought  to  haye  doiie, 
which  you  have  not  dbne.  The  judgment  of  this  creat  day, 
as  it  is  represented.  Matt.  xxv.  from  ver.  31.  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  runs,  you  see,  chiefly  upon  the  omissions  of 
the  conaeihned,  in  opposition  to  tne  performances  of  them 
that  are  absolved,*  aba  adjudged  to  life  everlastins^.  And 
before,  in  the  same  chapter,,he  that  made  no  qs^  of  his  one 
talent,  is  doomed  unto  utter  darkness,  where  is  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,  under  the  name  of  an  unprofitable 
servant,  ver.  30,  that  is,  a  wicked  and  slothful  servant,  as 
he  is  called,  ver.  06.  For  thoueh,  'When  we  have  done  all 
we  can,  we  are  to  count  ourselves  unprofitable  servants, 
and  to  Qod  we  are  so ;  yet  we  ought,  ainid  -are  cabable,  to 
be  profitable  to  ourseiv6s,  hnd  to  other  Aieh ;  ana  to  God 
we  ought  to  be  faithful  servants,  xhough  we  cdnnotbe  pro^ 
fitable.  But  will  yod  count  him  a  faithf\il  servi^^t,  who 
can  only  plead  for  himself  to  I^is  master ;  '*  1  h^ve  not 


have  been  in  bitter  agonies  of  spirit  before  him,  in  the  re- 
view ofyour  former  fruitless  life,  aiidthat  you  have  lived 
so  lon^  m  the  world  to  so  little,  purpose  1 , 

10.  You  must  have  been,  br  wilfyet  be,' deeply  aflected 
with  the  sense  of  sins,  not  only  against  the  holy,  righteous 
law  of  God,  but  against  the  Gos^l  of  his  £fon  ;  ndt  only 
that  you  have  swerved  from  the  rules  which  were  given 
you,  and  neglected  the  ends  you  were  made  for,  as  you 
are  God*s  creatures,  and  the  work  of  his  hands,  thereby 
exposing  yourselves  to  his  wrath  and  justice ;  but  thatyoUi 
have  slighted  the  only  remedy  tendered  you  in  the  Gospel, 
neglected  the  great  salvation  that  was  wrought  ont,  jEind 
began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord  himself,  Heb.  ii.  3,  4. 
Consider,  were  you  never  in-  dread,  did  you  never  cfy 
out  affrighted,  "  Mow  can  I  escape,  who  have  neglected 
such  a  salvation,  sach  a  Saviour  r'  It  must  at  one  time 
or  other  cut  and  wound  your  souls  to  think  how  many  ^' 
rious  uraniings,  earnest  mvitations,  affectionate  entreaties. 


heart-melting  allnremeats,  have  I  w^  'hstood !  Hov  odea 
have  I  been  besought,  in  the  name  of  a  crocified^  dyisi 
Redeemer,  to  res)^  and  surrender  myself  to  him,  to  sub- 
mit to  his  authonty,  to  accept  his  mercy,  ^d  have  re- 
fused !  The  heavy  yoke  and  ourden  of  sm  and  gailt  have 
been  more  tolerable  to  me,  than  his  easy  yoke  and  lisht 
burden.  I  ^ve  more  busied  myself  to  increase  my  m- 
terest  and  share  in  this  present  world,  than  to  gain  a  part 
in  that  fulness  of  grace,  righteousness,  spiritj  and  life, 
which  is  treasured  up  in^  him.  Your  reconciliation  can 
never  be  brought  about,  but  upgh  a  htort-woundin^  sense 
of  your  being  so  long  unreconciled,  and  your  hitnng  db< 
regarded  the  great  and  merciful  Reconciler. 

4.  If  (Jhrist  hath  brought  abotit,  in  you,  a  thorou^r^ 
conciliation,  to  Qod,  this  further  belongs  to  the  story  of  his 
dealings  with  you,  as  that,  which  h&  ha,th  given  yoa  to  ex- 
perience;  or  if  he  have  not  yet  reconciled  you,  'tis  that 
which^  if  ever  you  be  i^econciled,  you  are  yet  to  ezpeet; 
viz,  a  deep  inward  apprehension  and  sense  both  of  the 
dreadfulness  ahd.  dneness  of  divine  displeasure  towards 
you,  for  yopr  former  enmity  against  him^  and  for  all  the 
other  wickedness  that  hath  accompanied  it. 

1.  Of' the  drecidfuhie^  of  his  oispleasnre.  Ton  conld 
no  longer-  make  li^h't  or  it,  or  eat  and  drink  and  sle«}  is 
quiet,. and  give  yourself  the  liberty  of  mirth  and  joUity, 
while  ypu  still  lay  under  it.  God  is  said  to  be  angry  with 
the  wickM  every  day,  Ps.  vii.  11.  and  to  bate  all  the  work- 
ers of  iniquity,  ^s.  v.  5.  You  will  countiit  a  fearful  thing 
to  fkll  into  thte  hands  of  the  living  God,  when  he  saith, 
ven&^eance  belongs  to  him,  and  he  will  repay  it,  Heb.  r. 
30,  Si,  And  when  you  hay^  reason  to  apprehend  him,  as 
lifting  up  his  hand  to  heaven^  and  saying,  I  live  for  erer; 
as  wbettmgt^e  glittetini^  sword,  and  nis  hand  taking  hold 
of  vengeance,  Pent.  xxui.  40, 41.  You  must  have  thought, 
or  will  yet  think'with  yourself,  who  knows  the  power  of 
h|s  anger4  "Ps;  xc.  11.  And.  by  how  much  the  less  too 
can  know  it,  so  much,  the  more  you  must  have  dreaded  il 
For  airthe  while  you  have  been.abusine  his  patience, 
iong-snfferingj'and  forbearance,  not  considering  that  the 
goodness  of  uod  did  lead  you  to  repentance ;  so  long  as 
you  were  despi^g  the  ricnes  of  his  goodness,  you  were 
'tre^tsuring  up  to  yourselves  wrath  against  the  day  of 
wrath,  and  ibe  revielation  of  his  righteous  judgment,  Rom. 
ii.  4,  p.  And  to  havie  treasures  of  nnlniown  wrath,  far 
beyond  what  you  could  conceive,  layinff  up  in  store  against 
you,  how  amizing  must  this  be  to  you  I  Destruction  from 
the  Almighty!  What  a  terror  must  that  be  to  yoa  t  Job 
uzi.  23.  To. eat  and  drink  under  wrath!  to  boy  and 
sell,  to  pl6ugh  and  sow,  and  all  under  wrath !  and  with  a 
curse  from  €k)d,  covering  you  as  a  garment,  cleaving  to 
you  as  a  girdle,  flowing  as  oil  ipto  your  bones,  mingling 
with  all  your  aflMrs,  ^nd  all  your  comforts,  with  whatso- 
ever^you  do,  and  whatsoever  you  enjoy  I,  And  to  be,  ill 
the  whi1«,^pon  the  bripk  of  eternity,  and  not,  for  ooght 
you  know,  to  have  a  Jhand-breadth,  not  more  than  a 
breath,  between  you  and  eternal  woes  and  flames,  and 
none  to  deliver  yoQ  fVona  the  wrath  to  come !  This  can- 
not hi^ve  be^n  an  easy  condition,  And  the  less  when  yoa 
considered, 

3,  The  dneness  of  God's  \7rath  and  displeasare  iinto 
yon ;  that  how  terribly  soever  it  is.  'tis  all  most  jastly  de- 
served. You  incfst  have  been  maae  to  see  and  say, "  Id- 
dignation  and  wrath,  trlbalation  and  anguish,  did  most 
righteously  belong  to,  me,  as  my  most  proper  portion;  w 
me.  an  eriemy  to  the  God  of  my,life,  wno  gave  we  bre«ih 
ana  being,  upon  the  treasures  or  whose  bounty  I  have  lired 
all  my  days ;  to  whom,  when  he  filled  my  boose  with 
good  things,  yet  ^'oflen  in  my  heart  said.  Depart  from  me, 
I  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways,"  Job  ixi.  14, 15. 
And  as  the  la^  of  love  to  God,  the  great  origihal  lav,  hsd 
engaged  qie  to  keep  all  his  other  commandments,  so  my 
enmi^  against  him,  hath  made  me  break  them  all ;  so  that 
I  have  lived  a  life  of  disobedience  and  rebellion  all  my. 
time  thus  far.  A6d  though  he  b&th  offered  me  terms  ot 
peace,  and  I  have  been  often  earnestly  besought,  by  those 
that  have  spoken  to  me  in  Christ's  stead,  {mj  bleeding, 
dying  Redeemer  and  Lord, J  to  be  reconciled  to  God;  yet 
I  have  hitherto  borne  toward  him  an  impiBnitent,implaca| 
ble  heart.  If  there  were  t^n  thousand  hells,  they  were  all 
due  to  me,  I  have  deserved  them  nlL 
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5.  Such  as  hare  been  f  econciled,  have  been  brooght,  by 
believing,  to  apprehend  Qod's  reconcileableness  to  them, 
in  and  by  his  o^m  Son.  This  also  belongs  to  the  history 
of  God's  di^nsation  towards  them,  and  may  instruct 
others,  by  letting  them  know  what  must  be  wronjght  in 
them,  that  they  may  be  reconciled.  It  is  their  specul  ad- 
vantage, that  live  imder  the  Gospel,  that  therem  thc^  be- 
hold Qoa  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  by  Jesus  Christ, 
SCor.v.  18,10.  This  is  t|ie  sum  of  the  Gospel,  that  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  ^ve  his  only-begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
life  everlasting,  John  iii  16.  Hereby  they  may  know  and 
believe  the  love  God  hath  to  them.  1  John  iv.  16.  And 
that«  though  they  have  been  alienatec^  and  enemies  in  their 
minds  by  wicked  works,  yet  he  is  not  irreconcileable.  This 
is  the  dospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  he  testifies  and 
they  are  to  believe,  unless  they  will  make  him  a  liar,  1  John 
V.  10.  And  therefore  notwithstanding  the  sense  they 
ought  to  have  of  their  having  been  enemies,  and  of  the 
horrid  wickedness  hereof,  and  of  Iheir  sinful  temper  and 
course  in  all  other  respects,  together  with  the  terrors  of 
God's  wrath,  and  their  desert  of  it  to  the  uttermost ;  they 
are  yet  to  conjoin  therewith,  the  belief  of  his  willingness 
to  be  iec<Hicil^.  And  hereoy  he  meUs  and  breaks  their 
hearts^  viz.  by  this  discovery  of  his  good-will,  believed ;  for 
disbelieved,  it  can  signify  nothing,  nor  have  any  effect 
upon  them;  the  Qosoel  is  his jpower  to  salvation,  to  every 
one  that  belietes,  (Rom.  i.  16.)  aind  works  efifectually  in 
them  that  believe,  1  Thess.  ii.  13.  So  it  is  the  immediate 
instrument  of  their  regeneration,  after  that  the  love  and 
kindness  of  God  to  men  appears,  i.  e.  so  as  that  they  be- 
lieve it,  he  saves  them  by  the  washing  of  r^^eration,  and 
the  renewing  of  the  Holjr  Ghost,  Tit.  iii.  4, 5.  And  then 
he  makes  them  know  it  is  not  by  works  of  righteousness, 
which  theyhave  done,  but  by  his  mercv,  as  it  is  there  ex- 
pressed. They  are  not  (as  was  formerly  said)  the  objects 
of  his  del^html  love,  before  their  regeneration:  but  they 
may  be  ofnis  pity  or  mercy,  his  compassionate  love;  and 
this  they  are  to  believe,  as  the  genera]  proposal  of  his  Gos- 
pel declares  it :  and  by  the  belief  hereof,  he  conquers  their 
enmity,  and  subdues  them  into  compliance  with  his  good 
and  acceptable  will.  These  gbut  tidings,  that  he  is  truly 
willing  to  receive  any  remaning  soul,  vanquishes  their  dis- 
afiecticm,  and  overcomes  their  hearts;  makes  them  say 
with  themselves,  why  should  I  still  continue  alienated  from 
the  God  who  is  so  gracious  and  merciful,  abundant  in  lo- 
ving-kindness, goodness,  and  truth,  as  his  name  signifies, 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7.)  though  he  will  by  no  means  clear  the 
^liilty ;  i,  e,  the  obstinate,  impenitent,  and  implacable.  But 
if  this  discovery  of  the  ffitice  of  God  can  fina  no  entrance, 
sinner,  into  thv  soul,  if  it  remain  shut  up  in  unbelief:  or 
if,  when  he  tells  thee  over  and  over,  that  he  takes  noplear 
sore  in  the  death  of  sinners,  but  that  they  turn  and  live, 
then  wilt  not  believe  him,  but  still  think  him  implacable, 
and,  Cain-like,  sav  thy  sin  is  greater  than  can  be  forgiven ; 
this  hardens  thy  heart  in  enmity  against  him,  and  makes 
thee  say,  as  Jer.  ii  25.  There  is  no  kope,  I  have  loved 
straneers,  and  after  them  I  will  go.  Therefore  if  ever 
thoa  hast  been  or  shall  be  reconciled  to  God,  as  thou  hast 
not  been  left  in  a  stupid  insensibleness  of  thy  former  wick- 
edness, so  thou  hast  been  kept  fh>m  siukin|f  into  an  utter 
despair  of  God's  mercy;  thy  reconciliation  is  brought 
about  by  thy  believing  his  reconcileableness. 

6.  Hereupon  thou  wast  brought  to  entreat  his  favour 
with  thy  whole  heart,  and  that  tk  would  be  merciful  to 
thee  according  to  falis  word,  Ps.  cxix.  58.  When  thou  saw- 
est,  though  thy  case  was  very  horrid  and  dismal,  yet  it 
^vas  not  hopeless,  and  that  there  was  a  ground  for  prayer  in 
the  hope  of  mercy ;  then  didst  thou,  or  3ret  wilt,  s^  thyself 
in  good  earnest  to  si^licate,  and  cry  xnightily  for  pardon- 
ing' and  heart-renewing  grace.  Wher&ls  no  hope,  there 
can  be  no  prayer ;  tms  posture  of  soul  thou  hast  been 
vrron^ht  up  to,  or  wilt  be,  if  ever  thou  be  reconciled. 
Hope  ^ves  life  and  breath  to  prayer,  and  prayer,  to  peace 
ancl  friendship  with  God.  when  God  promises  to  take 
a.^«ray  the  stony  heart,  and  give  the  new  one,  the  heart  of 
flesh ;  he  declares  that  even  for  this  he  will  be  inquired  of, 
and  sought  unto,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  96, 37.  Nor  doth  the  soul, 
^^arben  hope  of  mercy,  according  to  God's  word  and  pro- 

'  e,  gives  it  vent,  breathe  famt  breath  in  prayer ;  but 
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the  whole  heart  is  engaged,  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  are 
put  into  a  fervent  inotion.  Despair  stupifies,  hope  fills  the 
soul  with  vigoor;  the  favour  of  God  is  sought,  not  with 
cold  indifferency,  but  as  that  wherein  stands  thy  life,  (Ps. 
XXX.  5.)  and  which  is  better  than  life,  (Ps.  Ixiii.  3.)  with- 
out it,  can  be.  But  then,  whereas  the  Gospel  under  which 
thou  livest  informs  thee  that  God  cannot  be  approached  by 
a  sinfhl  creature,  as  men  are,  and  as  thou  must  own  thy- 
self to  be,  but  through  Christ,  the  only  Mediator  between 
God  and  men ;  and  that  thou  canst  not  aj^roach  him  in 
and  by  Christ,  if  thoa  be  not  in  him. 

7.  Thou  art  hereupon  led  to  Christ,  and  brought  to  re- 
ceive him  with  all  thy  heart  and  soul,  (John  i.  IS).  Rom.  x. 
10.)  and  to  resign  and  give  thyself  up  wholly  to  him,  (3 
Cer.  viii.  6.)  not  knowing  in  thy  distress,  what  to  do  with 
thyself,  and  he  compassionately  inviting  thee,  O  thou  wea- 
ry, heavv  laden  soiu,  come  unto  me,  and  I  will  nve  thee 
rest,  (Matt  xi.  9B.)  and  assuring  thee,  that  wnosoever 
comes  to  him,  he  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  John  vi.  37. 
Thou  thereupon  with  a  humble,  thankful,  willing  heart  art 
brought  to  comply  with  his  merciful  ofier,  acceptest  him 
and  yieldest  up  thyself  no  more  to  be  thy  own^  but  his ; 
and  thus  believing  in  his  name,  thou  ownest  him  in  his 
office,  as  the  great  peace-maker  between  God  and  thee. 

8.  Whereupon  tnou  hast  been  broueht  to  apply  thyself, 
through  Christ,  to  the  blessed  Qod^  and  humbly  to  take  hold 
of  his  covenant,  Isa.  Ivi.  9.  Thou  hast  come  to  God  the 
Judge  of  all,  having  come  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  Heb.  xii.  98, 24.  And  been  enabled  to  covenant 
with  him,  according  to  what  he  himself  hath  declared  to 
be  the  purport  and  sum  and  substance  of  his  covenant ,  that 
is,  if  thou  art  reconciled,  thou  hast  taken  him  to  be  thy 
only  God,  thy  supreme  and  sovereign  good,  thy  chief  and 
only  satisfying |>ortion,  (Ps.  xvi.  5, 6.)  whom  thou  art  most 
pleasantly  to  enjoy,  and  in  whom  thou  art  to  take  highest 
delight,  above  all  things  in  heaven  or  earth,  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  95.) 
and  whom  thou  art  to  believe  willing,  according  to  this  eo- 
venant,  to  do  for  thee,  in  outward  and  temporal  respects, 
what  he  judgest  fittest  and  best ;  and  for  thy  soul,  in  his 
own  way  and  method,  all  that  is  requisite  for  thy  present 
support,  and  future  blessedness.  And  to  be  thy  supreme 
and  savereiffn  Ruler  and  Lord,  whom  thou  art  to  thy  ut- 
termost to  please,  serve,  fear,  obey,  and  glorify  above  all 
other.  And  to  wnom  thou  must  recken  it  belongs,  accord- 
ing to  this  covenant,  to  forgive  thy  iniquities ;  and  by  it, 
as  well  as  by  natural  right^  to  govern  and  dispose  of  thee 
in  all  thy  thoughts,  actions,  mclination.s,  and  anairs,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  holy  will.  And  thou  givest  up  thyself  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  to  him,  to  be  of  his  people,  to  be  taught 
and  ruled  by  him.  This  is  the  covenant  wnidi  in  thy  bap- 
tism thy  parents,  who  had  nearest  natural  relation  to  thee, 
entered  into  for  thee ;  (as  children  do,  in  their  parents,  stand 
obliged  to  the  government  under  which  they  live;)  but 
which,  when  thou  art  come  to  use  an  understanding  of  thy 
own,  tnou  art  to  enter  into  with  the  creat  Gk>d,  for  thyselr. 
(as  persons  come  to  a  certain  age  of  maturity,  are  called 
to  avow  their  alle^ance  to  their  secular  rulers.)  And  be- 
cause it  is  made  with  sinners,  such  as  had  been  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  Majesty  of  heaven,  and  therefore  by  a 
mediator,  and  by  sacrifice ;  it  is  therefore  a  covenant  of 
reconciliation,  and  the  sacrifice  by  which  it  is  made,  is  a 
propitiation  or  a  reconciling  sacrifice.  If  therefore  Christ 
hw  reconciled  thee  to  Gkxi,  or  if  ever  thou  shalt  be  recon- 
ciled, this  covenant  must  pass  between  him  and  thee;  this 
is  to  come  into  the  histoiy  of  his  dealings  with  thv  soul. 
And  it  ought  to  be  with  thee  a  great  soJemnity,  and  to  fill 
thy  soul  with  a  wondering  joy,  tnat  the  great  God,  whom 
thou  hadst  so  highly  ofiended,  should  ever  vouchsafe  to 
covenant  with  thee  a  sinful  worm !  But  because  the  man- 
ner of  diis  covenanting  is  so  fully  set  down,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
iUlen.  and  in  a  little  treatiK  called  Self-dedication,  and 
in  another  of  Yielding  Ourselves  to  God,  I  shall  not  fiir- 
ther  enlarge  upon  it  here. 

9.  If  thou  be  reconciled,  the  firame  and  bent  of  th^  soul 
is  so  far  altered  and  chaxiged,  that  thy  carnal  mind  is  be- 
come, in  a  prevailing  degree,  spiritual ;  and  thy  worldly 
heart  is  taken  ofif^  in  a  Uke  measure,  firom  this  present 
world,  and  set  npon  Qod  and  heaven.  For  the  carnal 
mind  is  enmity  against  Qod,  and  they  that  love  this  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  them ;  and  he  that  will  be  a 
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friend  of  this  World,  is  the  enemj  of  God,  Rom.  viiL  7.  1 
John  iL  15.  Jam.  iv.  4.  But  canst  thou  be  reconciled,  and 
still  be  an  enemy  1  And  how  canst  thou  not  be  an  enemy, 
when  not  in  this  or  that  single  act  only,  but  in  the  mam 
bent  and  frame  of  thy  soul,  thoa  resistest  his  will,  and  in 
thy  whole  coui^e  walkest  contrary  to  himi 

10.  If  thy  reconciliation  to  Ghxl  have  been  brought  abont, 
there  must  be  suitable  walking  afterwards,  which  includes 
two  things.— 1.  Amity  must  be  continued,  that  is,  there 
must  be  a  very  great  care  that  there  may  be  no  new 
breach.  3.  There  must  be  much  uneasiness  of  spirit,  if 
there  have  been  a  new  breach,  till  it  be  composed  and 
made  up  again. 

1.  Wnere  there  is  athoroup;h  reconciliation,  amity  must 
be  continued,  care  taken  of  giving  any  new  offence,  or  the 
making  anjr  new  breach,  by  not  doing  what  will  displease, 
and  by  a  friendly  intercourse  continued  and  kept  up.  For 
there  may  be  a  new  breach,  or  a  new  offence  may  be  given 
again,  either  of  these  ways  ^^  either  by  breaking  out  into 
any  fresh  quarrel  or  contentions,  or  by  breaking  off  friend- 
ly intercourse.  As  if  there  have  been  a  war  between  two 
nations,  when  a  firm  peace  is  made,  there  ensues  both  a 
ceasing  from  hostilities,  and  free  commerce ;  so  if  thou  hast 
made  peace  with  God,  and  hast  entered  into  a  league  and 
covenant  of  reconciliation  with  him,  thou  must  take  great 
care,  to  thy  uttermost,  to  sin  no  more ;  not  deliberately  to 
do  any  thing^  that  thou  knowest  will  displease  him.  Thou 
must  say,  as  is  said  in  Job  xxxiv.  33.  If  I  have  done  ini- 
quity, I  will  do  so  no  more.  And  again,  thou  must  take 
mat  heed  of  mwing  strange  to  him,  of  ffivingover,  or  of 
Becoming  slack  or  cold  in  thy  converse  with  him ;  for  when 
he  inquires, "  Can  two  walk  together  if  they  be  not  agreed  V 
he  thereby  intimates,  that  if  they  be  agreed,  it  is  that  they 
may  walk  together.  And  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  in  the 
text  the  unreconciled  state  consists,  not  ODlvin  the  enmity 
of  the  mind  by  wicked  works,  but  also  in  being  alienated 
from  him,  or  Strang  to  him ;  by  either  whereof  thou  ^ivest 
him  also  cause  of  just  offence,  even  alter  reconciliation. 

3.  But  if  thou  findest  thou  hast  made  a  new  breach, 
either  of  these  ways,  by  doing  any  thing  that  thou  didst 
apprehend  to  be  displeasing  to  him,  or  by  estraneing  thy- 
self from  him,  there  must  be  an  uneasiness  in  thy  spint, 
and  thou  must  be  restless,  till  it  be  composed  and  made  up 
again.  This  is  walking  suitably  to  a  reconciled  state,  to 
resolve  with  thyself,  upon  any  new  offence,  not  to  give 
sleep  to  thy  eyes,  nor  slumber  to  thy  eyelids,  till  thou  have 
humUed  thyself  before  thy  God,  and  sought  his  pardon, 
by  fhith  in  the  Uood  of  his  Son ;  with  a  resolution,  in  de- 
pendance  on  his  grace  and  Spirit,  to  walk  more  carefrdly 
and  more  closely  with  him  in  thy  future  course,  account- 
ing always  that  m  his  favour  is  life.  Such  things  as  these 
if  thou  be  reconciled  to  God,  will  compose  and  make  up 
thy  story  of  it.  Such  a  narrative  thou  couidst  give  of  it 
thyself,  upon  recollection,  or  at  least  thou  canst  say,  when 
thou  reaoest  it  thus  put  down  to  thy  hand,  thou  canst  say 
these  things  thou  hast  found  God  hath  wrought  and  done 
in  thee.  Though  perhaps  they  may  not  have  come  into 
thy  mind  in  the  same  order  wherein  they  are  here  set 
down,  which  is  less  material,  if  thou  canst  truly  say  such 
workings  as  these  thou  hast  really  felt  in  thine  own  heart, 
while  God  was  dealing  with  thee,  for  the  bringing  abont 
this  reconciliation.  But  if  this  work  be  not  yet  done,  if  it 
is  yet  to  be  done,  then  know  such  stages  as  these  thou 
must  pass  through.  And  thou  art  to  be  restless  in  thy  spi- 
rit, while  thou  canst  yet  say,  such  and  such  of  these  things 
are  still  wanting  in  me ;  1  have  not  yet  found  them,  my 
heart  agrees  not  in  such  and  such  points  with  this  narra- 
tive :  I  can  give  no  such  account  or  myself.  But  wait  and 
strive,  in  hope  that  thou  shalt  yet  find  them,  if  thou  per- 
sist, and  do  not  ^ow  negligent  and  indifferent,  whether 
any  such  reconciliation  to  God  be  effected  in  thee  or  no. 
And  when  thoa  hast  found  it,  then  art  thou  led  to  consi- 
der, in  the  next  place, 

3.  God's  reponciliation  to  thee ;  and  inquire  what  that 
includes  and  carries  in  it.  But  here  now,  because  his  part 
lies  in  himself,  and  may  for  some  time  have  no  discernible 
efiects  upon  thy  soul ;  therefore  the  account  hereof  is  not 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  way  of  the  history,  as  the  other 
might  It  is  doctrinallv  written  in  his  own  word,  and  so 
is  the  matter  of  thy  faith,  not  of  dby  present  sense,  as  the 


other  i&.  But  as  it  is  indefinitely  propounded  in  his  vori, 
so  it  ought  to  be  firmly  believed,  ana  without  waverin?,  as 
a  sure  part  of  the  true  and  faithful  sayings  of  God,  woo  is 
truth  itself,  and  cannot  deceive  nor  be  deceived.  And  it 
ought  to  be  believed,  with  particular  applicaticmto  thyself; 
that  thus  and  thus  he  bears  himself  towards  thee,  as  thy 
reconciled  God;  according  as  thou  findest  thy  own  sool 
thus  truly  reconciled  to  him.  For  though  thy  recondliatioii 
to  him  be  no  cause  of  his  reconciliatiooi  to  thee,  yet  it  is  a 
most  certain  evidence  of  it.    Otherwise, 

1.  Yon  would  be  beforehand  with  him  in  love,  when  ai 
his  word  expressly  says,  he  loves  us  first,  I  John  iv.  19. 

8.  It  would  be  true,  that  he  made  us  love  him,  having 
himself  no  love  to  us ;  when  as  the  same  word  says,  we 
love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us ;  viz,  with  thai  com- 
passionate love  whereof  yon  formerly  heard. 

3.  You  would  hereupon  outdo  him  in  point  of  bve,  and 
be  better  affected  towards  him  than  he  is  towards  yon. 

4.  If  any  could  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  yet  God  not 
be  reconciled  to  them,  and  they  die  in  that  state,  it  would 
be  possible  there  might  be  lovers  of  God  in  helL  And 
what  can  be  more  aibsurd  in  itself  1  or  more  contrary  to 
the  plain  word  of  God,  that  hath  said,  the  things  which 
eye  nath  not  seen  are  prepared  for  them  that  love  God,  (1 
Cor.  ii.  9.)  and  that  he  hath  promised  the  crown  of  life  to 
them  that  love  him.  Jam.  i.  13.  All  which  you  cannot  bnt 
apprehend  to  be  intolerable  absurdities,  and  they  would  ait 
follow,  if  upon  such  grounds  as  have  been  mentioned  yoo 
should  apprehend  yourself  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  and 
yet  disbelieve  his  beine  reconciled  to  you.  Therefore 
having  so  sure  a  grount^  upon  which  to  apprehend  he  is 
reconciled  to  you,  when  you  find  you  are  reconciled  to 
him ;  let  it  now  be  consi&red  what  his  reconciliation  to 
you  imports.  Wherein,  as  in  all  that  follows,  I  shall  be 
venr  bnef ;  that  this  part  be  not  too  unproportionable  in 
bulk  to  the  former  gone  out  before  it.  And  here  tvo 
.u. —  .._  ... ,  _^-.  ,. derstood  '^"-^  ^--i-^-J 

-1.  His 

enmity  l 

EUs  receiving  us  into  a  state  of  amity  and  tnendship  with 
him.  How  great  things  are  both  these!  And  if  yon  can- 
not as  yet  with  certainty  conclude  that  ydu  are  reconciled 
to  God,  as  thereupon  to  have  a  present  assurance  of  his 
having  thus  forgiven,  and  accepted  you ;  yet  yon  are  how- 
ever to  apprehend  both  these  as  most  certainly  belongia; 
to  their  state,  who  are  reconciled  to  him,  so  as  to  make 
you  most  earnestly  to  covet,  and  endeavour  to  get  into  that 
state;  as  perceiving  how  desirable  a  thing  it  is  to  haie 
the  eternal  God  no  longer  an  enemy  to  you,  bat  yooi 
Iriend. 

i.  Therefore  you  must  apprehend  God's  bein^  reconciled 
to  you,  includes  his  forgiving  you  all  the  sms  of  yoor 
former  state,  wherein  you  lived  in  enmity  against  him.  And 
of  how  vast  compass  and  extent  is  his  mercy  towards  wn 
herein !  when  you  consider  what  you  were  doing,  and  what 
manner  of  life  you  led  all  that  time ;  always  sinninefrom 
morning  to  idght  either  by  acting  against  him,  or  by  pot 
living  with  him,  and  to  him !  not  minding  him,  not  feanog 
him,  standing  in.no  awe  of  him,  never  aiming  to  please, 
or  serve,  or  glorify  him  in  any  thing  you  did,  as  if  yoo 
were  made  for  yourself,  and  not  for  him !  And  that  yom 
disobedience  to  him,  your  neglects  of  him.  were  all 
summed  up  in  enmity  I  And  how  monstrous  a  thing  it  was 
to  be  an  enemy,  a  hater  of  the  ever-blessed  God  t  Andto 
have  all  this  forgiven  I  So  his  own  word  plainly  speaks: 
Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  maa 
his  thoughts,  and  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  he  wm  have  mer- 
cy upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  and  he  will  abundantly  par- 
don, Isa.  Iv.  7. 

And  here  you  must  understand  aright  what  sort  of  par- 
don and  forgiveness  that  is,  when  God  is  said  to  forgiTe: 
which  you  must  conceive  of,  by  considering  what  sort  ot 
enmity  yours  was  against  him.  The  case  is  not  as  between 
equals,  falling  out  and  forgiving  one  another;  but  yoor 
enmity  was  that  of  an  offending  inferior  and  suhjecvr^ 
belling  against  your  sovereign,  nghtfbl  Lord,  who  hath  w» 
right  and  power  to  punish  you.  And  then  think  how  te^ 
rible  punishment  you  deserved,  and  were  liable  to !  cv« 
an  everlasting  destruction  from  thepresence of  the  I^m 
and  from  the  glory  of  hispower,  8  Thess.  i  9.  YThcrenpon 
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consider  what  it  signifies  for  him  to  forgive  ron :  and  see 
now  whether  you  do  not  savoar  those  words,  Blessed  is 
the  man ;  or  whether  the  sense  of  yonr  case  do  not  make 
yon  ciy  ont^  as  those  words  maj  be  read,  O  the  blessed- 
nesses of  him,  whose  transgression  is  forgiren,  whose  sin 
is  ooyered !  O  the  blessednesses  of  him,  to  whom  the  Lord 
doth  not  impute  iniquity !  Of  how  mighty  a  load  must  it 
ease  and  disburden  thy  soul,  to  have  thy  offended  Lord 
say  to  thee,  Thou  hast  been  sinning  against  me  hitherto 
all  thy  days,  when  I  have  been  all  thy  days  doing  thee 
good ;  thou  hast  done  evilly  against  me  as  thou  couldst. 
slighted  my  authority  and  despised  my  mercy;  I  could 
]dead  my  rebukes  against  thee,  with  flames  of  fire;  if  I 
should  whet  my  glittering  sword,  and  my  hand  take  hold 
of  vengeance,  now  soon  could  I  ease  myself  of  so  feeble  an 
adTersary,  and  avenge  myself  of  so  contemptible  an  ene- 
my I  But  I  for^ve  thee:  now  upon  thy  repenting  and 
tnrainff  to  me  with  thy  whole  soul,  I  forgive  thy  ungodly 
prayeneas  life,  thv  having  been  alienated  and  an  enemy 
m  thy  mind  by  wicked  works.  I  forgive  it  to  thee  all  I 
Thy  iniquity  is  all  pardoned,  thy  sin  covered,  I  no  more 
immite  any  thing  of  it  to  thee.  What  rock  would  not  this 
melt !  what  stony  heart  would  it  not  dissolve,  and  break 
in  pieces  I  And  what  I  canst  thou  now  be  any  longer  an 
unreconciled  enemy,  to  such  a  sin-pardoning  God  1  Con- 
sider here  more  particularly,— the  properties  and  conse- 
quences of  this  forgiveness. 
1.  The  properties  of  it,  as  that, 

1.  It  is  most  compassionate,  an  act  of  tender  mercy  and 
pity ;  so  says  his  own  word :  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  un- 
righteousness. Heb.  viii.  13.  In  his  love  and  pity  he  re- 
deemed, and  he  bare  them,  Isa.  liiii.  9.  And  beins  fidl  of 
Gompassian,  he  forgave  their  iniquity,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  Sb.  For 
be  remembered  they  were  but  fiesh,  v.  39. 

2.  It  is  perfectly  free,  and  of  mere  grace.  We  are  justi- 
fied freely  bv  his  grace,  Rom.  iii.  34.  He  invites  sinners 
to  come  to  him,  even  without  money  and  without  price, 
Isa.  Iv.  1.  A  great  price  indeed  hath  been  paid,  but  by 
another  hand,  as  we  shall  show  when  we  come  to  the 
second  head,  the  way  wherein  our  Lord  effects  this  recon- 
dliatioo,  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death.  But  no 
nrice  is  enected  from  us,  he  doth  it  for  his  own  sake,  as 

3.  It  is  full  and  entire.  And  that  both  in  respect  of  the 
obfect,  the  sin  forgiven :  All  manner  of  sin  (tmu  can  be 
repented  of)  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men,  BAatt  xii.  31.  I 
will  pardon  all  their  iniquities,  whereby  they  have  sinned 
against  me,  Jer.  xxriii.  6.  And  in  respect  of  the  act  of 
foi^ving,  It  shall  be  so  full  as  to  leave  no  displeasure  be- 
hind :  for  (as  he  sjieaks)  I,  even  I  am  he  that  blotteth  out 
thy  iniquities,  and  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  remembrance 
left;  I  will  not  remember  thy  sins,  Isa.  zllii.  25.  Their 
sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more,  Heb. 
viii.  13. 

4.  'Tis  often  repeated.  He  being  full  of  compassion 
forgave  their  iniquity— yea,  many  a  time  turned  he  his 
anjrar  away,  Ps.  Izzviii.  38. 

5.  The  consequences  of  this  forgiveness. 

1.  Cessation  of  all  acts,  that  have  either  destruction  for 
their  end,  or  enmity  for  their  principle,  in  the  very  cove- 
nant of  reconciliation,  Gk>d  reserves  to  himself  a  tibierty  of 
chastening  his  reconciled  ones ;  yea,  the  case  requiring  it, 
he  not  only  reserves  the  liberty,  but  takes  upon  him  an 
obligation  nereunto.  For  he  expressly  declares,  that  if 
his  children  forsake  bis  law,  and  walk  not  in  his  judg- 
ments ;  then  he  will  visit  their  tranagression  with  a  rod, 
and  their  imqoities  with  stripes ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  he 
will  not  utteny  take  away  his  loving-kindness,  nor  suffer 
his  faithftilness  to  foil,  nor  break  his  covenant,  Ps.  Izxzix. 
31 — 34.  implying  that  otherwise  his  ihithftihiess  would 
fail,  and  his  covenant  were  broken  on  his  part.  And  there- 
ibre  when  he  deals  not  with  a  people  upon  covenant  terms, 
hot  as  cast-aways,  and  as  people  given  up,  he  declares:  I 
will  not  punish  your  daughters,  Hos.  iv.  14.  And  why 
should  tiEey  be  smitten  any  more  1  Isa.  L  -5.  And  they 
themselves  own:  It  was  good  for  them  to  have  be^  af- 
flicted, PsaL  cxix.  71.  and  that  he  had  done  it  in  very 
Ihithftihiess,  v.  75.  And  his  correcting  them  is  signified 
niot  only  to  consist  with  love,  but  to  proceed  from  it ;  for 
'tis  said,  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  ehaateneth,  Heb.  ziL 


6.  And  those  afflictions  are  properly  punitive,  as  they 
import  warning  to  others ;  but  not  vindictive,  as  tending 
to  the  destruction  of  themselves ;  but  corrective,  as  intend- 
ing their  own  amendment,  besides  wamingto  others,  which 
H&>  those  that  are  destructive  mi^ht  do.  Bat  these  afflict- 
ive strokes  upon  his  own,  as  they  mtend  warning  toothers, 
have  the  seneral  nature  of  pimishment  in  them.  But  they 
differ  in  their  mcial  kind,  as  being  to  themselves  correct- 
ive only,  not  aestructive,  or  vindictive.  But  upon  the 
whole,  when  once  he  is  reconciled  to  you,  he  no  loxiger 
treats  you  as  enemies;  if  sometimes  he  see  cause  to  afflict 
his  own,  he  smites  them  not  as  hie  smites  those  that  smote 
them,  Isa.  xxvii.  7.  Your  carriage  doth  not  alwaj's  please 
him,  therefore  'tis  not  strange,  if  his  dealings  do  not  always 
please  you ;  but  after  forgiveness  he  intends  your  real  and 
final  hurt  no  more. 

3.  A  second  consequent  of  God's  forgivinc:  you  all  your 
sins,  is  his  seasonable  manifestation  hereof  to  you.  He 
may  have  forgiven  you,  and  not  judge  it  seasonable  sud- 
denly to  make  it  known  to  you :  he  may  judge  it  fit  to  hold 
a  some  time,  in  suspense.  And  when  by  his  grace  he 
enabled  you  to  exercise  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whereupon  you  are  in  a 
pardoned  state ;  you  may  yet  sometime  remain  in  doubt, 
whether  you  were  sincere  herein  or  no.  And  may  not  on 
a  sudden  put  you  out  of  doubt,  but  keep  you  a  wnile  in  a 
waiting  posture ;  as  that  which  is  more  suitable  to  his  own 
majesty  and  greatness,  and  to  your  own  infirm  and  less 
established  condition.  He  waits  to  be  gracious,  and  is  ex- 
alted even  in  showing  mercy,  for  he  is  a  God  of  judgment, 
and  doth  show  mercy  jadicioasly,  when  he  jud^  it  the 
fittest  season;  therefore  are  they  blessed  that  wait  for  him, 
Isa.  XXX.  18.  Assurance  is  the  privilege  not  of  all  his 
children,  but  of  them  that  are  come  to  a  more  grown  sta- 
ture ;  but  in  the  mean  tune  he  sustains  you,  by  hope  in  his 
mercy,  and  lets  not  your  heart  sink  within  you.  And 
when  he  sees  it  fit,  lets  you  know  he  hath  accepted  the 
atonement  for  you,  which  he  hath  enabled  you  to  receive ; 
and  speaks  that  peace  to  you,  which  is  the  fruit  of  his  lips, 
and  which  he  only,  by  speaking  it  inwardly  to  your  heart, 
can  create;  that  peace  which  passes  all  understanding, 
Isa.  Ivii.  18.  Phil.  iv.  7.  and  which  belongs  to  his  kingdom 
in  you:  with  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  once  the  fotm- 
dation  IS  laid  m  righteousness,  Rom.  xiv.  17. 

3.  This  reconciliation,  on  Qod's  part,  not  only  includes 
the  forgiveness  of  your  former  enmity,  with  all  the  sins  of 
that  fearftil  state  wherein  you  then  were ;  but  also  his  re* 
ceiving  you  into  a  state  of  amity  and  friendship  with  him- 
self. And  this  you  are  to  take  for  a  great  adaition  to  the 
former.  A  prince  may  pardon  to  a  malefactor  a  capital 
crime,  spare  his  forfeited  life  and  estate ;  and  yet  not  take 
him  for  a  ftivourite  and  a  friend.  But  when  the  blessed 
God  forgives  his  enemies,  he  also  takes  them  lor  his  friends ; 
though  those  are  distinct  things,  yet  they  are  most  closely 
conjunct ;  he  always  adds  this  latter  to  the  former. 

Abndiam  was  called  the  fiiend  of  Gk)d,  Isa.  xli.  8.  i.  e. 
not  only  in  the  active  sense,  as  now  bearing  a  friendly 
mind  towards  God;  but  in  the  passive  sense  also,  as  now 
God  hath  a  friendly  mind  towards  him.  And  upNon  what 
account  1  Some  may  think  Abraham  being  a  person  of 
eminent  sanctity,  this  may  be  said  of  him  only  upon  that 
peculiar  account.  Bat  see  how  the  matter  must  be  under- 
stood, from  what  we  find.  Jam.  ii.  33.  Abraham  believed 
God,  and  it  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness,  and  he 
was  called  the  flriend  of  Qod ;  this  is  spoken  of  him,  not 
as  an  eminent  saint  only,  but  imder  the  common  notion  of 
a  believer;  so  that  the  same  thing  is  truh^  to  be  said  of 
every  one  that  believes,  with  a  justifying  iaith.  So  saith 
our  Saviour  to  his  disciples  m  common:  Ye  are  my 
firiends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you,  John  xv.  14. 
And— I  have  called  you  friends ;  for  all  things  that  I  have 
heard  of  my  Father  l  have  made  known  unto  you,  {v.  I&.) 
which  signifies  his  own  fiiendly  mind  to  them.  And  now 
consider  what  this  friendliness  towards  them  includes.  It 
must  include. 

1.  Love,  which  is  the  very  soul  of  friendship.  So  our 
Saviour  expresses  his  own  fiiendliness  towards  them  that 
are  his :  As  my  Father  hath  loved  me,  so  have  I  loved 
you ;  continue  ye  in  my  love,  v.  9.  And  the  height  of 
that  love,  v,  13.    Greater  love  than  that  hath  no  man,  that 
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a  man  should  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends;  though  'tis 
elsewhere  farther  heightened,  from  our  having  been  sin- 
ners and  enemies,  Rom.  v.  8, 10.  though  it  was  then  in  view 
to  him  what  he  desired  to  make  of  them,  viz.  friends  to 
him  too.  And  so  his  friendship  mast  signify  farther,  not 
love  merely,  bat  also  after-reconciliation,  there  mentioned, 
V.  10. 

3.  A  delightful,  complacential  love.  For  such  is  the 
love  of  friends,  a  love  of  delight,  which  they  take  in  one 
another ;  as  if  he  had  said,  "  Now  I  have  overcome  you, 
and  won  vour  hearts,  I  love  you  with  that  pleasantness, 
that  delightful  love,  which  is  proper  to  the  state  of  friend- 
ship." So  such  friends  are  ^ken  to,  Cant.  ii.  14.  O  my 
dove,  let  me  see  thy  countenance,  let  me  hear  thy  voice, 
for  sweet  is  thy  Toice,  and  thy  countenance  comely :  ana 
that  book  abounds  with  expressions  of  that  import:  Thou 
hast  ravished  my  heart,  my  sister,  mv  spouse.  How  fair 
is  my  love !  chap.  iv.  7,  9, 10,  &c.  But  besides  what  this 
friendship,  as  such,  or  as  it  hath  in  it  the  general  notion  of 
friendship,  includes ;  consider  further  some  particularities 
Delonging  to  this  friendship,  as, 

1.  Bow  infinitely  condescending  it  is  on  Gk)d's  part 
That  the  high  and  lofljr  One.  who  inhabits  eternity,  who 
hath  infinite  fulness  in  himselt,  and  could  with  delight  live 
alone  to  all  eternity,  as  he  did  from  all  eternity,  that  he 
should  vouchsafe  to  take  from  among  his  own  creatures, 
such  as  he  would  make  friends  of;  how  admirable !  much 
more  of  such  creatures,  apostate  revolted  creatures,  impure 
and  vile  creatures !  such  as  he  hath  so  much  to  do  upon, 
to  make  them  kind  and  holy,  that  they  might  be  capable  of 
his  friendship ! 

According  to  the  usual  measures  of  friendship,  'tis  with 
those  ^at  are  like,  yea  with  equals.  How  transporting 
should  it  be  to  thy  soul,  that  the  great  God  should  enter- 
tain and  strike  such  a  friendship  with  thee,  so  vile,  so 
rebellious  and  abject  as  thou  wast  t  Solomon  speaks  of  it 
as  a  wonderful  thing,  and  even  exceeding  all  belief,  that 
God  should  dwell,  (which  dwelling  signifies  friendly  so- 
cietv,)  saith  he.  In  very  deed  will  God  dwell  with  men  i 
sucn  creatures  as  men  are  now  become !  and  with  men  on 
earth !  in  this  their  low  and  mean  state,  and  on  this  narrow, 
little,  base  spot;  when  even  the  bright  and  spacious  hea- 
vens, yea  the  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  contain  him,  2 
Chron.  vi.  18.  How  wonderful  a  thing  is  this !  and  even 
surpassing  all  wonders  t  Is  it  after  the  manner  of  men  1 
how  far,  nerein,  are  his  ways  above  our  ways,  and  his 
thoughts  above  our  thoughts!  even  as  the  heavens  are 
above  the  earth,  Isa.  Iv.  8.    Consider, 

2.  How  beneficial  this  his  friendship  to  us  is!  Many 
fi,iends  can  only  wish  well  to  one  another,  have  neither 
wisdom  nor  power  really  to  befriend  them;  his  friendship 
is  most  beneficial  to  them  on  whom  'tis  placed,  having 
all-sufiSlcient  fulness  in  himself  to  counsel,  to  support,  to. 
relieve,  to  supply  them  as  the  matter  .shall  require. 

3.  How  conversable  he  is  with  these  his  friends,  being, 
1.  Always  present.    One  may  have  a  wise  and  potent 

fhend,  but  perhaps  he  is  far  off  when  there  is  greatest  need 
of  him. 

3.  Being  intimately  present,  with  our  minds  and  spirits. 
The  Lord  Jesus  be  with  thy  spirit,  3  Tim.  iv.  33.  He 
can  be  always  so.  The  most  inward  friends,  among  men, 
can  have  no  immediate  access  to  one  another's  spirits ;  but 
this  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  this  friend,  that  he  can 
enter  into  our  very  souls:  nothing  is  shut  up  from  him. 

4.  How  constant  is  God's  friendship !  He  loves  with  an 
everlasting  love,  and  to  the  end,  (Jer.  xzzi.  3.  Isa.  liv.  8. 
John  xiii.  1.)  when  other  friendships  areupon  slight  grounds, 
easily,  and  often  broken  off.  Thus  far  we  have  seen  what 
this  mutual  recollection  imports,  on  our  part,  towards 
Godj  and  on  God's  part  towards  us.  We  now  come  to 
consider, 

3.  The  way  wherein  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  medi- 
ator between  God  and  us,  brings  about  thiis  recohciliation ; 
vur.  In  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death.  The  same 
thing  is  expressed  in  the  30th  verse,  by  his  makine  peace 
by  tfie  blood  of  his  cross,  or  his  shedding  his  blood  on  the 
CT0S8L  The  meaning  of  both  expressions  is,  that  he  brought 
about  this  reconciliation,  by  suffering  death  for.  us,  upon 
the  cross.  Now  because  this  reconciliation,  as  you  have 
heard,  includes  both  God's  reconciliation  to  us,  and  our 


reconciliation  to  God ;  and  that  both  are  effected  by  his 
dying  upon  the  cross  for  us ;  we  are  to  show  how  each  ot 
these  are  brought  about  this  way. 

1.  How  God's  reconciliation  to  us  is  wrought,  by  Christ 
dying  for  us.  You  may  say,  why  was  this  tne  means  of 
reconciling  God  to  us  1  for  yon  may  think  with  yourselves, 
if  God  had  a  mind  to  be  reconciled  to  sinners,  coald  he 
not  have  been  so,  without  letting  his  Son  die  for  it  %  There 
are,  indeed,  difficulties  in  this  matter,  which  are  not  fit  to 
be  brought  into  such  a  discourse  as  this  \  but  I  shall  here 
say  nothing  about  it  bat  what  is  plain,  and  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

1.  You  can  easily  apprehend,  that  God  saw  it  was  ne- 
cessary his  Son  should  aie,  in  order  to  the  saving  of  sinners ; 
for  who  can  think  he  would  ever  have  consented  to  the 
death  of  his  most  beloved  Son,  if  he  had  not  seen  it  neces- 
sary. Therefore  you  must  conclude  it  was  necessary, 
whether  you  discern  the  reasons  upon  which  it  was  so,  or  no. 

3.  You  can  easily  apprehend  that  the  sins  of  men  de- 
served eternal  death,  and  that  God  threatened  them  with 
eternal  death  accordingly;  ff>t  what  death  but  eternal 
death  can  that  be,  which  is  opposed  to  eternal  or  everlasi^ 
ing  lifel  (Rom.  v.  21.  vi  88.)  and  which  is  executed  upon 
all  that  are  not  reconciled,  according  to  the  sentence  of 
the  last  judgment.  Matt.  xxv.  ult. 

3.  Yon  cannot  but  know  that  there  were  sacriiices  un- 
der the  law  of  Moses,  appointed  to  make  atonement  for 
sin,  and  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there  ooald  be  no 
remission,  Heb.  ix.  S3. 

4.  'Tis  easy  to  be  understood,  that  the  blood  of  those 
sacrifices  could  not  take  away  sin,  as  is  expressly  said, 
(Heb.  X.  4.)  and  therefore  that  they  could  not  otherwise 
signify  any  thing,  to  the  taking  it  away,  than  as  tKey  were 
types  and  shadows  of  that  great  sacrince,  that  once  for  all 
was  to  be  offered  up  for  that  purpose.  Once  in,  or  towards 
the  end  of;  the  world  hath  ne  appeared,  to  put  away  sin 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  Heb.  ix.  36. 

5.  You  can  understand  that  as  this  could  never  have 
been,  without  the  consent  of  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  so 
by  their  consent  it  might  be,  that  the  innocent  might  suffer 
for  the  guilty:  as  one  may  be  bound,  body  for  body,  for 
another. 

6.  And  it  is  plain  they  did  consent,  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  hun  might  not  perish,  but  have  life  everlast- 
ing, John  iii.  16.  And  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself 
says,  ^no  man  could  take  his  life  f^om  him,  t.  e.  against 
his  will,  for  he  could  have  twelve  legions  of  angels  to  de- 
fend it,  but  he  did  lay  it  down,  (John  x.  18.)  and  gave 
his  life  a  ransom  for  many,  Matt.  xx.  38. 

7.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  our  Lord  Jesus  sufiered  once, 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring  us  to  God,  1  Pet.  iii.  18. 
And  he  was  made  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that  wr 
might  be  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him. 

8.  And  hereupon  when  God  is  rec<mciled  to  sinners,  he 
doth  not  only  forgive  them,  but  he  justifies  them,  there 
bein^  an  equal  recompense  made  to  him ;  hot  of  his  own 
providing,  and  therefore  to  us  it  is  most  free,  though  it  was 
very  costly  to  Christ.  So  both  these  expressions,  of  the 
same  thing,  are  put  together:  We  are  justified  freely  by 
his  grace)  through  the  redemption  th^  is  in  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  throngh  faiih 
in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  in  the  remission 
of  sins — thai  God  might  be  just,  and  the  juslifier  of  them 
that  believe  in  Jesus,  Rom,  iii.  34, 36. 

9.  Thus  Gkxl  becomes  reconciled  to  sinful  men  (not  to 
every  one,  but  to  them  that  sincerely  repent  and  believe) 
in  a  just,  regular,  and  orderly  way,  most  becoming  his  ex- 
cellent Majesty.  For  thougn  he  forgive  sinners,  that  had 
affronted  him,  and  rebelled  acainst  him;  yet  it  is  not 
without  a  sacrifice,  and  that  of  nis  own  Son,  a  sacrifice  of 
infinite  value;  most  becoming  his  grace  and  mercy,  for 
that  sacrifice  was  of  his  own  providing.  Most  becoming 
his  justice,  for  though  sin  be  forgiven,  it  is  punished  too; 
forgiven  to  us,  but  punished  in  his  own  »an,  who  con- 
sented to  bear  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  1  Pet. 
ii.  34.  Most  becoming  the  truth  of  his  word,  for,  as  that 
said,  without  shedding  of  blood  there  could  be  no  remis- 
sion; the  roost  precious  Uood  was  shed  that  ever  was, 
in  order  to  our  remission.    Most  becoming  his  infinite 
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wisdom,  that  found  oat  this  wav  of  aosweriDg  all  purposes . 
that  botn  he  might  be  glorified  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
yet  sinners  be  saved.  Grace  hath  herem  aboanded  in  all 
wisdom  and  pmdence^  Eph.  i.  6, 7, 6. 

3.  We  come  now  (having  thus  far  seen  how  Christ's 
dying  on  the  cross  works  God's  reconciliation  to  us}  to 
show  also  how  it  brings  about  our  reconciliation  to  God. 
And  here  you  may  observe,  we  changed  the  method  of 
speaking  to  this  two-fold  reconciliation,  considered  in  it^ 
self,  and  as  the  effect  of  Christ's  death.  For  though  God 
is  not  actually  reconciled  to  us  before  he  hath  disposed 
our  hearts  to  a  reconciliation  unto  him :  yet  the  founoation 
of  his  bein^  reconciled  to  us,  is  first  laid  in  the  death  of 
his  Son,  or  in  the  prospect  and  fbresight  of  it ;  before  there 
can  be  any  disposition  on  our  parts  to  such  a  reconciliation. 
And  that  being  done,  and  it  being  thereby  seen  what  this 
great  sacrifice  signifies  to  his  being  reconciled,  whensoever 
that  shall  be :  it  comes,  in  the  proper  order,  next  to  be 
considered  which  way  it  works,  to  oring  about  the  recon- 
ciliation also.  And  it  works,  in  order  hereto,  theses  wo  ways. 

1.  By  preparing  the  ground  of  preaching  the  Gospel  of 
reconciliation,  or  of  Christ  crucified  \  whicn  must  first  be. 
or  have  been  resolved  on,  before  there  could  be  any  Gospel 
to  reveal  it.  In  this  Gospel  Christ  is  set  forth  as  a  pro- 
pitiaiion,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  Rom.  iii.  25.  And 
this  is  the  proper  and  most  apt  means  to  work  upon  thy 
hearty  sinner,  to  persuade  thee  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 
Looking  upon  him  whom  thou  has  pierced,  is  that  thou 
mayest  mourn  over  him,  Zech«  xii.  10.  What  should  so 
melt  and  overcome  thy  heart,  and  make  thee  yield  to  the 
terms  of  reconciliation  1  But  he  must  be  represented,  that 
he  may  be  looked  upon  ;  and  therefore  is  the  preaching  of 
Christ  crucified,  onto  them  that  are  called,  the  power  of 
God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  (1  Cor.  i.  83,  S4.)  the  most 
powerful  and  the  wisest  method;  and  which  God  hath 
thought  fittest  to  win  souls,  and  reconcile  them  to  himself. 
Therefore  it  is  reckoned  no  less  than  a  witchery,  if  they 
obey  not  the  Gospel,  who  have  Christ  set  forth  before  their 
tycs^  as  crucifiea  among  them,  (Gal.  iii.  1.)  which  setting 
forth  could  not  be  otherwise,  than  in  the  Gospel  represen- 
tation. For  you  know  Christ  was  not  actually  crucified  in 
Galatia,  but  at  Jerusalem ;  therefore,  saith  our  Lord  him- 
self.  But  I,  if  I  be  lilted  up  A-om  the  earth,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  me,  John  xii.  3a.  This  was  said,  (as  it  follows,) 
signifying  what  death  he  should  die,  t*  e.  by  beins;  cruci- 
fied. And  this,  supposing  a  due  representation  of  him  in 
the  Grospel,  was  in  point  of  means  to  draw  all  men.  But 
it  could  only  be  sufficient,  as  a  means;  when  yet  it  could 
not  be  a  means  sufficient,  if  there  were  not  an  Agent  able 
to  use  it  to  that  purpose.    Therefore, 

3.  Our  Redeemer's  dying  upon  the  cross  did  work  to- 
wards our  reconciliation,  by  procuring  the  Spirit  to  be 
iriven,  in  order  to  the  making  this  most  apt  means  efifecttuil 
to  this  end.  And  if  this  sacri6ce  of  Christ  on  the  cross 
was  necessary  to  the  obtaining  forgiveness  of  sins,  it  was, 
at  least,  equally  necessary  to  obtain  the  giving  of  the  Spirit, 
without  which  all  the  rest  were  in  vain.  When  Christ  had 
died  to  reconcile  both  (t.  e.  Jew  and  Gentile)  in  one  body, 
by  the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby ;  and  there- 
upon preached  peace  to  them  that  were  afar  off*,  and  to 
them  tnat  were  nigh ;  yet  it  was  still  necessary  that  by  one 
Spirit  both  should  have  access  to  the  Father :  otherwise 
they  would  never  come  at  him,  they  would  still,  with  im- 
placable hearts,  have  kept  at  a  distance.  Therefore  look- 
up upon  a  crucified  Christ  would  never  have  had  this 
effect,  to  make  them  mourn  over  him,  whom  they  had 
pierced :  if  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  supplication  were  not 

Eon  red  forth,  Zecn.  xii.  10.  They  would  with  hard  hearts 
ave  gazed  long  enough  on  this  dolellil  spectacle^  far 
enough  from  mourning;  if  the  Spirit  of  Chnst  were  not 
ponreid  fonh,  as  well  as  his  blood. 

And  do  we  think  that  holy  and  pure  Spirit  would  ever 
have  been  poured  forth,  on  so  impure  and  unholy  souls, 
if  the  precious  l}lood  or  that  invaluable  sacrifice  had  not 
been  poured  forth  to  procure  iti  Those  words  of  the 
apostle  make  this  plain,  (Gal.  iii.  13, 14.)  Chrjst  hath  re- 
deemed us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  corse  for 
iiv,  (for  cursed  is  every  one  that  hnngelh  on  a  tree,)  that  the 
blessing  of  Abraham  might  reach  farther,  come  upon  the 
Gentiles;  that  they  might  receive  the  promi.««c  of  the  Spirit 


through  faith.  Or  in  their  being  made  to  believe  the  ever- 
blessed  One  was  so  far  made  a  curse,  that  you  might  be 
ci^>able  of  this  blessing;  and  by  it  hdve  your  own  enmity 
overcome,  and  your  reconciliation  brought  about.  There- 
fore doth  our  Lord  direct  us  to  pray  for  the  Spirit,  assuring 
us  our  heavenly  Father  will  give  that  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  a.sk  him,  (Luke  xi.  13.)  as  well  knowing,  his  pouring 
forth  his  blood  had  deserved  it  should  not  any  longer  be 
an  enclosed  bles.sing;  but  which  might  be  communicated 
to  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  in  his  way  and  season  be  poured 
out  on  all  flesh.  Thus  doth  our  Lord,  in  the  body  of  his 
flesh  through  death,  work  out  this  two-fold  reconciliation, 
both  of  God  to  you,  and  of  yon  to  God. 

And  now  the  use  follows,  which  most  have  reference 
both, — 1.  To  the  mutual  reconciliation  itself.  You  hath  he 
now  reconciled ;  and — 2.  To  the  way  wherein  our  Lord 
Jesus  brings  it  about,  In  the  body  of  his  flesh  through 
death.  The  use  we  shall  make  of  the  former  will  be  two- 
fold, (according:  as  this  reconciliation  itself  is  two-fold,  viz. 
God's  reconciliation  to  us,  and  our  reconciliation  to  God) 
viz.  to  persuade  us  from  sundrv  considerations, — 

1.  Ti)  believe  Gk)d's  reconcileableness  to  us.— 2.  To  be 
willing,  hereupon,  to  be  actually  and  speedily  reconciled 
to  him.  And  the  use  which  is  only  now  intended  to  be 
made  of  the  latter,  is  to  draw  from  it  divers  additional 
considerations,  by  which  to  enforce  and  give  farther 
strength  to  both  those  mentioned  exhortations. 

1.  For  the  use  of  the  former,  the  doctrine  of  the  recon- 
ciliation Itself.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  shown  that  it  con- 
tains reconciliation,  on  God's  part  towards  us,  and  on  our 
part  towards  God,  we  must  understand, 

1.  That  God's  reconciliation  is  asserted  here,  to  the  per- 
sons whom  the  apostle  now  mentions ;  and  whom  he  had 
before  described  as  converts,  saints  faithful  in  Christ,  (cA. 
L  1.)  that  Christ  had  reconciled  them,  t.  e.  restored  them 
into  a  state  of  grace,  favour,  and  acceptance,  thou^  they 
had  been  alienated,  and  enemies  in  their  minds.  There- 
fore, if  when  they  become  saints,  faithful,  &o.  God  was  re- 
conciled to  them;  while  they  were  yet  in  their  state  of 
enmity,  he  was  reconcileable.  The  plain  u.se  to  be  made 
of  this,  is— that  wq  be  persuaded  to  believe  Grod's  recon- 
cileableness to  sinners,  offending  creatures,  such  as  had 
been  strangers  to  him,  and  enemies;  whatsoever  bar  was 
in  the  way,  is  so  far  removed  (asi  we  shall  show  from  the 
second  h&M)  that  he  can  be  reconciled  to  such  enemies, 
and  will  actually  be  so,  whensoever  they  turn  to  him.  This, 
sinner,  is  the  sum  of  the  Gospel,  which  thou  art  to  believe 
upon  sundry  considerations,  which  have  their  ground 
here;  as, 

1.  This  Gospel  could  never  be  intended  for  these  only, 
to  whom  the  apostle  now  writes.  Can  we  think  there  was 
one  Gospel  meant  for  Colossians,  and  another,  or  none  at 
all,  for  Englishmen  7  Yea,  when  the  apostle  himself  was 
converted  and  obtained  mercy,  it  was  for  a  pattern  to  them 
that  should  hereafter  believe,  1  Tim.  i.  16.  Yon  have  the 
same  warrant  to  believe,  that  turning  to  God  and  believ- 
ing on  his  Son,  God  will  be  reconciled  to  you  as  he  was  to 
them. 

2.  This  is  the  Gospel  which  God  hath  ever  declared  to 
the  world,  without  acceptiog  any  person,  wheresoever  his 
written  word  hath  come,  (Isa.  Iv.)  Ho,  everyone  that 
thirsieth,  come  to  the  waters,  even  he  that  hath  no  money, 
come  without  money,  and  without  price,  v.  1.  Incline 
your  ear.  and  come  to  me.  hear,  and  your  souls  shall  live; 
and  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you,  v,  3. 
Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man 
his  thoughts,  and  turn  to  the  llord,  and  he  will  have  mer- 
cy;  to  our  GK)d,  and  he  will  abundantly  pardon.  For  my 
ways  are  not  as  your  waysM^.  7,  8.  So  the  tenor  of  his 
word  hath  always  run,  "  Turn  to  me,  and  I  will  turn  to 
you."  2Chron.  xxx.  6.  Jer.  iii.  12.  Zech.  i.  3.  Mai.  iii.  7. 
Ana  is  it  not  to  be  believed  1 

3.  It  is  the  Gospel  which  he  hath  conflrmed^by  his  own 
solemn  oath,  (as  I  live  saith  the  Lord^)  havmg  plainly 
propounded  it,  (Ezek.  xviii.  21,  22,  23,  31,  32.)  He 
swears  to  it,  (dk.  xxxiii.  11.)  and  wilt  thou  not  yet  believe 
himi 

4.  When  after  the  fulness  of  lime,  it  was  more  expressly 
revenled,  that  there  could  be  no  turning  to  God,  hut 
through  Christ ;  this  was  the  Gospel  which  he  himself 
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preached,  (Bfark  i.  14^  15.)  and  which,  when  he  was  leav- 
ing the  world,  he  required  should  be  preached  to  all  the 
world,  Mark  xvi.  15, 16. 

5.  It  is  given  as  the  sum  of  all  the  counsel  of  God,  Acts 
ZX.21. 

6.  It  is  the  everlasting  Gospel,  which  is  to  continue 
through  all  ages,  as  the  stated  means  of  regenerating  and 
renewing  soa&,  1  Pet.  i.  23,  24,  25. 

7.  It  is  this  Gospel  which  God  blesses,  and  makes  effect- 
ual to  this  purpose.  When,  herein,  the  love  and  kindness 
of  God  to  men  appear,  then  (not  by  works  of  righteousness 
which  they  have  done)  but  of  his  mercy  he  saves  them  by 
the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Tit.  iii.  4,  5.  His  merCy  revealed,  softens  and 
changes  their  hearts ;  so  that  by  the  exceeding  gfeat  and 
precious  promises,  coDtained  in  this  Gospel,  they  are  made 
partakers  of  a  divine  nature,  2  i^et.  i.  4. 

8.  But  it  is  by  believing  it  becomes  effectual  to  any 
blessed  purpose.  It  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation,  to 
every  one  that  believesj  (Rom.  i.  16.)  but  to  them  that  be^ 
iieve  it  not,  it  is  without  power,  and  effects  nothing.  It 
works  effectually  on  every  one  tnat  believes,  (1  Thess.  ii; 
13.)  but  hath  no  efficacy  when  it  is  not  believed.  Much 
people,  believing,  were  turned  to  the  Lord,  (Acts  zi.  23.) 
out  where  there  is  no  believing  tiicre  is  no  turning. 

9.  Where  it  is  not  believed  it  hardcins.  We  are  there- 
fore warned  to  take  heed  of  the  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  lest 
we  be  hardened.  (Heb.  iii.  12,  l3.)  and  are  told  those  har- 
dened ones  that  fell  in  the  wilderness,  were  such  as  be^ 
iieved  not,  and  that  could  not  enter  into  Canaan  (the  tjrpe 
of  heaven)  because  of  unbelief,  (v*  l8, 19.)  and  that  tne 
Gfospel  could  not  profit  them  beCatlse  it  was  not  mixed 
with  faith,  ch.  iv.  2. 

10.  It  is  in  the  same  context  mentioned,  as  a  most  pro- 
yoking  wickedness,  to  disbelieve  this  Gospel  of  his.  That 
sin  was  therefore  said  to  be  the  provocation,  (Heb^  iii.  15.) 
and  referring  to  the  same  timet  the  great  God  says ;  How 
long  will  this  people  provoke  1  how  long  ere  they  believe 
me  7  (Numbi  xiv.  11.)  when  their  not  believing  his  willing- 
ness to  do  better  for  them,  than  only  to  bestow  upon  them 
an  earthly  Canaan,  was  their  most  provoking  wickedness. 

11.  The  not  believing  of  this  Gospel  of  his,  is  under- 
stood to  be  giving  Gkxl  the  lie^  (1  John  v.  10.)  as  believ- 
ing it  is  setting  to  our  seal  that  he  is  true,  John  iii.  33. 
But  what  inducement  is  it  possible  he  can  have  to  lie  to 
his  own  creatureS)  who  is  himself  all-stlfficient;  and  who 
hath  them  absolutely  in  his  power  1  Qr  what  man  would 
lie  for  Iving  sake,  having  no  inducement  1  It  is  therefore 
impossible  for  God  to  lie.  as  being  inconsistent  with  the 
universal  perfections  of  his  nature }  and  therefore  to  im-^ 
pute  falsehood  to  himj  is  highest  blasphemy.  And  after  all 
Ihis,  ainner,  darest  thou  disbelieve  God's  reconcilelbleness 
to  thee,  upon  his  oWn  declared  terms;  when  here  the 
whole  busmess  sticks,  of  reconciliation  between  him  and 
thee  1  But  there  are  yet  other  considerations  to  this  pur- 
pose, to  persuade  thy  belief  ot  God's  reconcileableness  to 
thee,  from  the 

2.  Head  of  discourse,  the  WaV  of  oUr  Lord^s  bringing 
about  this  reconciliation,  Hz.  in  the  body  of  his  flesh 
through  death.  And  here  his  reconcileableness  must  be 
understood  to  signify  two  things  :~the  possibility  of  (Sod's 
being  reconciled  to  sinners^— his  willingness  to  be  recon«> 
ciled.  And  the  death  of  his  don  upon  tne  cross,  in  order 
hereto,  affords  considerations  to  evmce  both. 

1.  The  possibility  of  the  thing,  which  this  sacrifice 
proves  to  be  possible,  because  it  makes  it  so*  When  the 
apostle  asserts^  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission  of  sin,  (fieb.  ix.  22.)  and  that  it  was  impossible 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  it  away,  (mi  X.  4.) 
and  that,  therefore,  our  Lord  came  to  take  it  away,  in  that 
body  prepared  for  him,  (v.  5,  6.)  he  therein  implies  it  to 
be  impossible  to  be  otherwise  taken  away,  than  by  this 
blood  shed  upon  the  cross  j  nothing,  indeed,  being  possi* 
ble  to  Gknl,  which  becomes  him  not.  And  it  became  him 
not  otherwise  to  effect  this  design,  and  bring  many  sons 
to  glory,  but  by  the  sufferings  of  this  his  Son.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  possible  upon  other  terms,  (Heb.  ii.  10.)  but 
in  this  way  it  was  possible,  upon  the  account  of  these  se- 
veral things  concurring^ 

1.  The  rich  and  infinite  value  and  Ailness  of  this  sacri- 


fice. The  blood  that  was  herein  shed^  and  theHfe  that  was 
laid  down,  though  of  a  man.  yet  were  the  blood  and  life  of 
such  a  man  as  was  also  God,  (Acts  xx.  26. 1  John  iii.  16.^ 
a  man  that  was  Ck>d's  own  fellow,  Zech.  xiiL  7.  As  tt 
was  God  that  was  offended,  so  it  was  God  that  did  saiisQr 
for  the  offence. 

2.  He  was  nearly  allied  to  us,  as  a  Redeemer  otight  to 
be.  Because  We  were  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  took 
part  with  us  of  the  same,  <Beb.  ii.  14, 15.)  therefore  as 
man  did  ofi'end,  man  suffered  for  it. 

3.  He  freely  consented  hereto,  both  to  become  man,  and 
to  suffer  for  man,  Phil.  ii.  6, 7, 8.  John  x.  18. 

4.  He  had  no  sin  of  his  own  to  suffer  for,  3  Cor.  v.  2L 
and  as  many  other  scriptures  sneak. 

5.  He  was,  by  a  special^  divine  law,  commissioned 
hereunto.  Therefore  his  laymg  down  hisUfe,  was  in  itself 
no  illegal  act.  He  had  power  to  lay  down  his  life,  having 
received  a  commandment  for  it  from  the  Father,  John  l. 
18.  He  olme,  having  God's  law,  to  this  purpose,  in  his 
heart2j>sal.  xl.  6,  7,  8. 

6.  JBte  was  fully  accepted  herein  above,  his  sacrifice 
havinf[  a  sweet-smelling  odour  with  itj  untoGk)d  j  because 
satisfymg  his  justice,  it  made  way  fot  the  free  exercise  of 
his  grace  and  love,  Eph.  v.  2.  Therefore,  sinner,  canst 
thou  disbelieve  or  doubt  the  very  possibHitv  of  God's  be- 
ing reconciled  to  thee,  upon  his  own  declared  tertns  j  when 
so  extraordinary  a  course  was  taken  that  he  might  be  re- 
conciled 1 

2.  Alid  thou  hast  m  great  reason  to  believe  his  willing- 
ness to  be  reconciled,  considering  that  this  was  consent^ 
to  on  ptirpose*  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
only-be{ptten  8ofi,  tnat  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  might 
not  perish,  John  iii.  16.  Now  consider,  was  his  own 
Son  given  for  what  he  was  not  willing  of?  his  only-be- 
ffotten  Son !  his  very  image  t  (Heb.  i.  2.)  the  Son  of  his 
delights,  always  dear  to  him !  (Prov<  viii.  90.)  and  who 
was  especiallv  dear  to  him  for  this  very  reason  I  John  x. 
17.  Yea,  and  that  it  was  the  very  cry  of  his  blood  from 
the  crosSj  O  forgive,  forgive  this  repenting,  believing 
sinner,  be  reconciled  to  him,  O  Father,  for  the  sake  of  thy 
dying  Soh  1  And  yet  was  he  unwilling  1  What  cotdd  induce 
him  who  is  love  itself,  to  give  up  such  a  Son,  to  so  bitter, 
bloody»  and  ignominious  sufferings,  but  his  willingness  to 
be  reconciled  to  sinners  ?  It  were  a  blasphemy  agtSnst  the 
ever-blessett  nature  and  being  of  God«  to  imagine  he  would 
have  his  most  beloved  Son  sufier  tor  suflering's  sake! 
And  for  ^hat  other  end  could  it  be  1  And  there  is  as  lit- 
tle reascfti  to  doubt  the  issue,  but  that,  being  an  enemy, 
thou  wast  reconciled  by  the  death  of  nis  Son )  being  re- 
conciled, thou  shah  be  saved  by  his  life,  Rom.  r.  10.  It 
therefore  remains  to  press  the 

2.  Elxhortation,  which  you  tnay  take  in  the  apostle's 
words,  (2  Cor.  v.  20.)  We,  the  ambassadors  of  Christ,  as 
thouffh  God  did  beseech  yon  by  us.  do  pray  you  in  Christ's 
steaa,  be  ye  reconciled  to  Gkxl.  r^ow  that  is  put  om  of 
doubt,  that  God  justly  and  honourably  can  be  reconciled 
to  you,  (without  which  it  had  been  impossible,)  and  that 
he  is  most  unquestionably  willing;  are  you  yet  unwilllDg 
tobe  recooclled  to  himi  Consider  bot)i  this  reconciliaiion 
itself,  brought  about  with  some,  Vou  hath  he  reconciled; 
and  the  wav  of  it.  In  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death. 

1.  Some  nave  been  reconciled,  that  have  been  alienated 
and  enemies  in  their  minds  by  wicked  works.  Whereupon 
bethink  yourselves, 

1.  Have  Vuu  any  greater  reason  to  be  implacable  to- 
wards the  blessed  (Jod,  than  those  Colossians  1  why  should 
you  be  more  wicked  enemies  1 

2.  Can  you  better  maintain  your  cause  against  Godl 
are  you  more  able  to  stand  against  all  the  power  of  his 
wrath  which  you  so  little  know  1  Psal.  xc.  11. 

3.  Can  you  better  bear  the  loss  and  want  of  the  comforts 
of  his  love,  while  you  livel  to  have  the  great  God  for 
your  friend  1  to  whom  jon  have  free  recourse,  and  may 
pour  out  your  souls  daily  1  upon  whom  you  may  cast  all 
your  cares  1  with  whom  you  may  walk  in  friendly  love, 
and  may  converse  with  him  every  day  1 

4.  Can  you  less  need  his  supports  in  a  djring  hour  1  Will 
it  be  easy  to  jou  to  die  unreconciled  1  and  afterwards  to 
appear  convicted,  unreconcileable  enemies  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  your  Judge  1  and  then  to  hare  no  advocate,  no 
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interoesaor  to  ^ead  for  yoal  When  he  himself  nrast  be 
▼oar  condemning  Jodge,  and  shall  onlj  say,  O  that  thoa 
nadst  known,  in  the  day  of  thy  Tisitadon,  the  things  that 
did  belong  to  thy  peace  1  bat  now  thejr  are  hid  from  thy 
eyes,  Lake  xix.  ^  44. 

9l  Bat  we  are  farther  to  persaade  this  reeonciliation  to 
God,  from  the  way  wherem  oar  Lord  effects  it:  In  the 
body  of  his  flesh,  throogh  death,  or  by  dying  a  sacrifice 
upon  the  cross.  And  now  yon  know  thu,  will  yoa  not  yet 
be  reconciled  lo  himi  Consider, 

I.  Yon  will  herein  frustrate  and  make  insisnificant  to 
yoarself,  the  highest  demonstratioa  that  coald  be  given  of 
God's  sood-wiU  towards  yoa.  God  so  loved  the  world, 
Ac  (John  iiL  16.)  and  what  coald  oar  Lord  himself  have 
done  more  to  tesufy  his  own  lovel  For  greater  love  hath 
no  man,  than  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends,  John  xv. 
13.  Yea,  for  those  that  were  not  so  before,  bat  wicked 
enemies;  onlv  that  therebjr  they  might  be  made  friends. 
Bom.  V.  8.  And  what  coald  it  signiAr  to  voo,  lo  repre- 
sent the  divine  love  to  yoa  by  so  costly  a  demonstration, 
if  it  do  not  gain  yoar  lovel 

9.  And  what  could  be  so  apt  a  means,  sinner,  to  break 
thy  heart,  and  conqaer  all  thy  former  enmity,  as  lo  behold 
thy  Redeemer  dying  opon  the  crdss  for  thee  1  They  shall 
look  apon  me  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  moom,  Zech. 
zii.  10.  And  I.  if  I  be  bft  a{>,  will  draw  all  men  to  me ; 
which  oar  Lord  said,  signifjong  what  death  he  shoald  die, 
by  being  lift  ap  on  the  cross,  John  zii.  39. 33.  Now  what 
dost  thoa  think  of  thyself,  if  sach  a  siffht  will  not  move 
thee  1  An  earthly,  carnal,  worldly  mind,  is  declared  over 
and  over  to  be  enmity  against  God,  Rom.  viii.  7.  James 
iv.  4  Bot  how  remarlmble  is  it,  that  sach  a  temper  of 
mind  shoald  be  so  peculiarly  signified  to  import  enmity  to 
the  cross  of  Christ !  Phil.  lii.  18, 19.  I  tell  yoa  of  such, 
weeping,  saith  the  apostle,  that  do  even  oontinae  their 
enmity  even  in  the  face  of  the  croas  t  and  who  even  by 
that  itself  are  not  oveioone  I 


3.  If  thoa  wilt  not  be  reconciled.  Christ  dicLas  to  thee, 
die  is  vain,  thoa  eanst  be  nothing  toe  better.  Think  what 
it  must  come  to,  that  so  precious  blood  Tinfinitely  exceed- 
ing the  value  of  all  corruptible  things ;  silver  and  gold,  Ac. 
1  Pet.  i  18, 19.)  shoald  be  shed,  to  redeem  and  save  such 
as  thoa,  and  yet  do  thee  no  good  I 

4.  If  thoa  continue  to  the  last  unreconciled,  it  not  only 
doth  thee  no  good,  but  it  must  cry  and  plead  most  terribly 
against  thee.  Blood-guiltiness  is  a  fearful  thing  1  What 
most  it  be  to  be  goil^  of  such  blood !  If  thou  wert  guilty 
of  the  blood  of  thy  father,  thy  child,  or  of  the  wife  of  thy 
bosom,  how  would  it  astonish  thee !  But  to  be  guilty  of 
the  Uood  of  the  Son  of  God  I  How  canst  thou  live  under 
iti  If  thou  wert  guilty  of  all  the  innocent  blood  that  ever 
was  shed,  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  it  were  not  com- 
parable to  the  guilt  of  this  blood  I 

5.  But  if  thou  come  to  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  and  to  ihe  blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speaks  better 
thinj^  than  the  blood  of  Abel,  a.s  a  reconciled  believing 
penitent ;  thoa  wilt  also  come  and  be  adjoined  to  the  ge- 
neral assembly^  to  the  church  of  the  first-born  written  in 
heaven,  to  the  mnumerable  company  of  angels,  and  to  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  Heb.  xii.  22, 93,  34.  O 
the  joy  in  heaven  that  will  be  concerning  thee !  And  O  the 
fulness  of  thy  own  joy,  into  which  thoa  shalt  enter  at  last : 
for  consider, 

6.  And  in  the  last  place,  what  follows  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  verse,  that  is,  that  thou  wilt  be  presented,  by  thy 
Redeemer,  hohr,  and  unblamable,  and  nnreprovable  in 
the  sight  of  Grod,  as  if  thou  hadst  never  offended,  and 
never  been  an  enemy.  All  thy  former  transgressions,  that 
have  overwhelmed  thee  with  just  sorrow,  shiQl  all  be  over- 
whelmed in  that  kind,  paternal  joy,  as  for  the  returning 
prodigal ;  This  my  son  was  lost,  and  is  found.  And  thy 
having  been  so  long  alienated,  and  an  enemy  in  thy  mind 
by  wicked  works,  will  all  be  forgotten  and  swallowed  op 
in  the  embraces  of  infinite,  everlasting  love  f 
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RsADffit, 

Tbi8  disconrse  was  jireached  without  any  the  least  thought  of  its  being  made  more  poUic;  and  a  coasidenMe  ine 
passed  afterwards,  without  any  such  intention.  I  thought  it,  indeed,  too  uncompoGed  to  appear  in  the  world  $  but  in  a 
matter  of  no  worse  consequence.  I  make  no  difficulty  of  acknowledging,  that  1  at  length  chose  rather  to  follow  the 
indigent  of  the  many  hearers^  that  moved  for  this  further  publication,  than  my  own.  Thereforei  amidst  much  other 
Dusmess;  and  great  iafinnities,  that  are  sufficiently  monitory  to  me  to  be  nnooncemed  for  the  gratlMng  of  curiosity, 
in  myself,  or  in  any  others,  I  so  far  revised  it,  as  very  imperfect  memorials  would  enable  me.  Ir  any  where  it  be 
somewhat  enlarged,  that  can  be  no  prejudice  to  them  that  heard  it;  and  much  less  to  them  tluit  heard  it  not. 

That  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  direct  our  thanksgivingSf  (and  su|i|>lications  also.)  so  as,  wUhout  the  neglect  of  lower 
and  subservient  mercies,  they  may  have  principal  respect  to  blessmgs  of  the  highot  talue,  is  the  serious  desire  am) 
pniyer  of  an  earnest  weU-wiUer  to  the  true  prosperity  of  the  Christian  church, 

J.  H. 


COLOSSIANS  I.  13. 

WHO  twm  DtUT^ftSl)  tJS  FROBI  THE  POWfiR  OF  DARltlOESB,  IMD  BAm  nUMLATED  US  DltO  TUB 
KINGDOM  OF  BIS  DEAR  SON. 


You  alreadv  know,  that  the  occasion  of  our  assemblmg 
together  this  aay  is  two-fold ;  to  commemorate  some  for- 
mer national  mercies,  and  deliverances  from  certain  very 
considerable  efforts  or  that  power  of  darkness,  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  devil's  kin^om ;  and  also,  to  prepare  for 
Uie  commemoration,  at  the  approaching  season,  of  the 
much  more  j^neral  mercy  of  our  common  redemption,  in 
die  observation  of  a  solemn  rite  belonging  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.^  The  two  parts  of  this  text  ^ive  us  an  apt  and 
suitable  ground  for  each  of  these.  For  ^ving  God  thanks, 
tor  great  former  mercies;  and  preparation  for  that  design- 
ed holy  solemnity. 

We  beglo,  for  the  former  of  these  purposes,  with  the 
first  part  of  the  text.  "  Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the 
power  of  darkness.*'  And  that  we  may  see  how  accom- 
modate this  will  be  to  the  former  mentioned  purpose  (as 
comprehended  within  the  import  of  this  clause,  and  but 
comprehended,  it  being  of  much  greater  latitude)  some 
things  I  must  previously  note  to  you.    As^ 

1.  That  there  is  a  kingdom  manifestly  implied  in  these 
words,  "  The  power  of  darkness,*'  unto  which  the  kingdom 
of  God's  dear  Son  is  opposite.    And, 

2.  That  this  kingdom  can  be  no  other  than  the  devil's 
kingdom,  whom  our  Lord  himself  doth  own  to  have  a 
kingdom.  If  Satan  be  divided  against  himself,  how  then 
can  his  kingdom  standi  Matt.  zii.  26.  These  are  oiu* 
Lord's  own  words,  and  joined,  in  that  context,  with  what 
sufficiently  intimates  that  kingdom  to  be  directly  opposite 
to  his  own. 

3.  That  the  distinguishing  characters  of  these  two  op- 
posite kingdoms,  the  kingdom  of  the  devil,  and  the  king- 
dom of  God's  dear  Son,  are  darkness,  and  light;  the  one 
is  a  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  the  other  is  a  kingdom  of 
lif;ht.  The  devils  are  called  the  rulers  of  the  former,  so 
stigmatized.  Eph.  vi.  12.  principalities,  and  powers^  and 
the  rulers  ot  the  darkness  of  this  world.  Our  Lord's  is  im- 
plied to  be  a  kingdom  of  light,  in  the  words  immediately 
foregoing ;  Giving  thanks  unto  the  Father,  who  hath  made 
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US  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light ;  who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darknesE, 
&c»  It  is  a  kingdom  they  are  to  inherit,  Matt.  xzv.  34. 
In  its  most  perfect  state  it  comprehends  brightest  light, 
purity,  and  glory:  as  the  opposite  kingdom,  consummate^ 
IS  utter  darkness.  And  so  are  the  beginnings  and  fint 
principles  of  each.  Ye  were  darkness,  now  are  light  in 
the  Lord — ^Eph.  v.  8«  Both  are  seen,  in  the  unconverted 
and  converts  state :  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  (which  shows  that  darkness  to  be  satanical)  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God,  Acts  xxvi.  18.  As  what  their 
inheritance  is  herettpon  to  be,  the  next  words  show,  that 
they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance 
amone  them  that  are  sanctified.    And  yet  again, 

4.  That  the  darkness,  which  characterizes  the  devifs 
kingdom,  includes  those  things  that  are  directly  opposile 
unto  those  included  in  the  light,  which  characterizes  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  The  light  that  characterizes  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  includes  these  two  things,  truth  and  holi- 
ness. 

These  are  the  principal  things  comprehended  in  the  no- 
tion of  light,  as  it  is  characteristical  or  the  kingdom  of  the 
Son  of  God.  The  light  of  truth,  objectively  revealed,  and 
subjectively  received!  the  frame  of  Christian  doctrine,  with 
the  knowledge  and  oelief  thereof;  and  the  light  of  holi- 
ness, so  shinmg  in  the  lives  of  Christians,  that  men  may 
see  their  good  works,  Matt.  v.  16.  Accordingly  the 
darkness,  that  doth  characterize  the  devU^s  kingdom,  doth 
comprehend  itio  fklsehood  and  wickedness. 

It  comprehends  in  it  all  manner  of  falsehood,  troth  ob- 
scured and  perverted,  ignorance,  error,  deceit,  blindness  of 
heart,  (Eph.  iv.  18.)  a  wilful  overlookingof  the  gnat  and 
most  necessary  truths,  which  the  souls  of  men  are,  above 
all  other,  concerned  to  take  in,  and  admit  into,  their  inward 
parts.  And  it  comprehends  wickedness  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  it :  wickedness  against  God,  all  manner  of  impiety, 
idolatry,  blasphemy,  neglect  and  profanation  of  the  ordi- 
nances and  instimtions,  wherein  he  claims  to  be  wonhip- 
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ptd,  in  the  ftopet  snaaia  thereof.  Wickedness  egeinst 
men,  all  comprehended  and  snmmed  iq>  in  their  hatred  of 
one  another.  He  that  hateth  his  brother,  is  in  darkness. 
even  diabolical  j  for  they  who  emerge,  and  are  recovered 
oat  of  it,  are  said  to  have  overcome  the  vicked  one,  1 
John  ii  il,  13.  And  both  these  sorts  of  wickedness  are 
pat  together,  Rom.  xiii  1S|  13.  Let  os  cast  off  the  works 
of  darkness,  and  let  ns  pat  on  the  armotir  of  ligh^  And 
those  works  of  daikness  are  said  to  be  chambering,  wan- 
tonness, riotiajg,  dmnkenness^  strife,  and  envying.  And 
Bph.  Y.  11.  we  are  warned  to  have  no  fdlowship  with 
the  onfiroitflil  works  of  darkness,  bnt  rather  reprove  them. 
Which  works  are  (ver.  3.  and  4.)  said  to  be  fornication, 
nncleanness,  covetoosneas,  (which  is  also  aaid  to  be  idola^ 
try,)  filfhiiicss,  foolish  talnng.  du^  as  things  that  bar  as 
from  any  inheritance  in  the  nngdom  of  Christ,  or  of  God* 
And  Cliristians  are  therefore  forbidden  to  be  ^rtakers 
therein,  (ver.  T)  becaose  th^are  li^t,  and  children  of 
light,  ver.  8L  And  as  tis,  1  Thess.  v.  5.  of  the  day,  not  of 
the  night,  nor  of  darkness.  They  are  of  the  epposite  king- 
dom, and  most  walk  conformably  thereto.  Oar  way  being 
thos  fhr  plain,  we  go  on  to  add, 

5.  That  the  power  which  the  devil  exerts  end  exercises, 
in  this  darkness,  as  two-fold:  first,  spiritoal  and  internal ; 
secondlv,  secular  and  external. 

1.  Tnere  is  a  apiritnal  power  which  he  exercises  in  this 
darknessp  acting  more  immediately  opon  tht  minds  and 
^rits  of  men.  The  Qod  of  this  world  blinds  their  minds, 
who  believe  not,  3  Cor.  iv.  4.  And  he  is  said  to  be  the 
spirit  that  works  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  Ephes. 
il.  9.  And  the  impenitent,  sach  as  have  not  hitherto  re- 
pented and  tamed  to  God,  it  is  said.  He  leads  them  cap- 
tive at  his  will,  9  Tim.  ii  96.    Ai^ 

%  There  is  a  secular  power  which  he  also  exerts,  in  the 
midst  of  that  darkness  that  he  hath  brought  upon  this 
world,  relating,  as  far  as  he  can  obtain  leave,  to  Ae  bodies 
of  men,  and  their  external  concernments  ana  afl^rs:  and 
not  only  of  particular  persons,  but  of  nations  and  kingaoms, 
especially  where  he  observes  any  design  to  be  more 
directly  formed  against  his  kingdom,  and  mterest  in  this 
world;  he  thereupon  comes  to  be  engaged  in  a  more  open 
and  explicit  opposition.  And  so  when  he  is  the  author  of 
this  or  that  bodily  or  outward  affliction,  to  a  particular 
person,  as  he  can  obtain  divine  permission ;  this  is  an  ef- 
ibrt  of  his  power,  in  the  mi<!^  of  that  darkness.  Such  as 
are  nescoed  out  of  his  kingdom,  his  design  is  to  yex,  be- 
cause he  cannot  -destroy  tnem,  whom  he  cannot  mortally 
touch ;  viz,  such  as  are  bom  of  God,  and  have  a  new 
creature,  by  that  divine  birth,  the  wicked  cae  touches  them 
not,  (1  John  v.  la)  t.  c.  not  mortally,  to  make  them  sin 
tmto  death,  as  ver.  16w  But  if  he  can  hovrever  have  leave 
to  toach  them  in  their  bodies,  or  external  concernments,  he 
will  rather  do  that  than  nothing:  ruin  then  he  cannot,  but 
he  will  afflict  them  as  he  can.  Therefore  is  he  said  to  go. 
nbout  like  a  roaring  lion,  seekinr  whom  he  may  devour ; 
which  is  thelv  meant,  iiojnediateiy,  in  reference  to  their 
external  concernment^  as  will  appear  if  you  observe  the 
context,  1  Pet.  v.  &  For  it  follows  in  the  9th  verse, 
Whom  resist  steadfast  in  the  fhith)  knowiitg  that  the  same 
afflictions  are  accomplished  in  your  brethren,  that  are  in 
the  world.  *Tis  true,  being  uncertain  of  the  event, 
he  hath  a  iUrtber  aim,  to  overthrow  their  fidth,  and  by  his 
roaring  to  fright  them  out  of  their  reliiaon :  therefore  tis 
said.  Whom  resist  steadfast  in  the  faith,  dfefeat  his  final 
design.  But  as  the  means  to  his  end,  when  he  roa»  like  a 
lion  against  any  of  the  servants  of  Christ,  it  is  with  design 
to  briuF  them  into  the  most  afflicted  condition  he  can: 
that  so  he  ma^,  at  least  make  them  signiiy  the  less  in  that 
state  of  opposition  wherein  they  are  engaged  against  him, 
in  the  world.  So  you  find  the  imprisonment  of  Christ's 
servants  imputed  to  Satan,  Rev»  li.  10.  The  devil  shaU 
cast  some  of  you  into  prison,  and  you  shall  have  tribulation 
for  ten  days,  which  some  understand  of  the  ten  persecu- 
tions. Whatever  the  devil  meant,  God  intended  their  trial, 
as  'tis  there  said,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  victorious 
power  of  the  divme  principle,  their  faith,  and  his  Spirit  in 
them,  that  being  tried,  it  might  be  found  unto  praise  and 
glory— 1  Pet.  i.  7.  And  we  cannot  but  doubt  be  let  Job 
come  on  the  stage,  as  his  champion  to  combat  Satan,  who 
was  the  prime  anther  of  his  manifold  calamities;  his  ac- 


cuser first,  and  his  persecutor  afterwards.  He  aceuseth 
him  of  want  of  integrity.  Doth  Job  serve  God  for  nought  1 
(chap.  i.  9.)  and  at  the  same  time  complains  of  his  own 
want  of  power  to  come  at  him:  Hast  thou  not  made  t 
hedg^  about  him,  and  about  his  house,  and  about  all  that 
he  hath  on  every  side  1  ver.  10.  Whereupon,  for  the  triid 
of  Job's  fidelity  and  patience,  God  puts  all  ne  had  into  the 
devil's  power,  his  person  only  excepted,  which  as  yet  he 
must  not  touch ;  manifest  therefore  it  is,  the  devil  animated 
the  Sabeans  and  Chaldeans  to  take  away  his  oxen  and 
asses,  and  to  slay  Ids  servants  with  the  edge  of  the  sword ; 
(ver.  14, 15, 18.)  that  kindled  the  fire  in  the  lower  heavens, 
that  burnt  aphis  sheep  and  servants;  (ver.  16.)  that  raised 
the  storm  irom  the  wilderness,  that  smote  the  four  comers 
of  the  house,  where  his  sons  and  his  daughters  were  eatinff 
and  drinking,  and  buried  them  in  its  nuns,  ver.  18.  And 
we  are  expressly  told  that  it  was  the  devil,  upon  his  en- 
larged licence,  that  smote  him  with  those  venomous  boils, 
chap.  ii.  7.  It  was  the  devil  that  bound  that  daughter  of 
Abraham  eighteen  years.  Luke  xiii.  16.  It  was  the  devil 
that  brought  upon  the  Christian  church,  the  famed  ten 
persecutions,  under  the  pagan  Roman  empire,  understood 
to  be  meant  by  the  great  red  dragon,  Rev.  xii.  3.  Whence, 
also,  he  wears  that  very  name,  ver.  9.  The  great  red  dragxm 
was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent  called  the  devil,  and  Satan.-* 
These  are  some  of  those  elTons,  amidst  that  darkness,  where- 
in the  devil  hath  and  uses  so  great  po  wer .    But  yet  fUrther. 

6.  It  is  manifestly  a  fiir  greater  deliverance  to  be  freed 
fWxm  his  spiritual  power,  and  the  horrid  effects  thereof,  than 
from  that  which  ne  may  use  in  reference  to  our  outward 
concernments. 

Therefore  now,  upon  thes?  mentioned  considerations,  on 
this  Ibrmer  part  of  the  text,  that  we  may  apply  it  suitably 
to  our  present  purpose,  these  two  things  are  to  be  asserted 
and  evinced— 1.  *  That  to  be  delivered  from  the  devil's 
power,  in  external  respects,  is  a  real  and  great  deliverance : 
But  that-— 2.  To  be  delivered  from  his  power,  in  spiritual 
respects,  is  a  much  greater  deliverance. 

I.  That  to  be  delivered  from  the  devil's  power,  in  exter- 
nal respects,  either  personal  or  national,  is  a  reatl  and  very 
great  deliverance.  We  are  to  look  upon  that  deliverance, 
which  this  dav  we  more  particularly  commemorate,  now 
almost  a  hiuiored  years  ago,  as  a  defeated  plot  of  the  devil. 
It  carries  that  manifest  aspect  with  it  to  everv  eye,  a  con- 
trivance formed,  and  designed  to  be  executed,  by  the  sub- 
tlety and  power  of  the  prince  of  the  darkness  of  this  world. 
I  need  not  repeat  the  narrative  of  it,  being  sufficiently 
known  to  yoo,  or  may  be  read  in  our  histories ;  but  nothing 
can  be  plainer,  than  that  here  was  a  design  and  plot  oi 
hell  and  devils,  contrived  in  the  dark,  a!nd  so  to  have  been 
executed,  till  the  execution  itself  should  have  brought  it  to 
light.  For  what  darkness,  but  that  of  hell,  could  have  so 
much  fire  in  it  1  so  much  of  destructive  rage  and  furvl 
And  though  there  was  hazard  in  the  undertaking  to  the  m- 
strumental  actors,  what  did  the  devil  care  what  became  of 
them  1  If  his  main  design  succeeded,  he  had  been  a  great 
gainer,'  and  glutted  his  ravenous  appetite ;  if  it  succeeded 
not,  but  turned  upon  the  heads  of  the  undertakers,  he  had 
been  no  loser,  but  only  less  a  gainer,  having  some  prey 
however  to  feed,  but  not  satiate  a  devourmg  appetite, 
which  must  be  eternally  insatiable.  And  w£ea  can  be 
more  devil-like  1 

And  what  was  the  deliverance,  by  which  God  did  again 
signalize  this  very  day  fifteen  years  ago,  but  a  repetition  of 
the  same  mercy  1  The  same  in  substance ,  though  different 
in  circumstance.  It  was  from  the  same  enemy,  the  same 
invisible  and  the  same  visible  enem  v,  that  we  were  pre- 
served then,  and  more  lately  since.  And  what  is  our  con- 
tinued peace  and  quiet  hitherto,  but  the  same  mercy  con- 
tinued, under  the  care  and  conduct  of  our  present  sove- 
reign 1  It  is  ureservation  fVom  the  same  enemy,  and  fVom 
the  powers  or  the  same  darkness,  that  we  continue  hitherto 
to  enjoy.  And  this  mercy  is  not  only  real,  but  great,  both 
in  itself  great,  and  ffreat  in  respect  of^what  it  encloses,  and 
subserves.  In  itself^  for  it  is  preservation  from  a  great 
enemv,  the  greatest  m  all  the  world :  a  daring  one,  that 
feared  not  to  contend  perpetually  with  the  Almighty,  and 
without  hope  of  self-aa vantage ;  who  loves  mischief  there- 
fore for  mischiefs  sake,  and  working  with  mighty  power, 
and  power  that  works  in  such  darkness^  as  to  us  mortals 
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IS  unpenetrable.  And  greni  In  respectof  whatit  endosefli 
and  IS  snbsenricnt  unto ;  for  it  encloses  the  precious  Gk)spel 
of  oar  Lord,  vet  continued  nnto  ns,  and  all  the  ordinances 
thereof  and  all  the  gracious  oommnnications  we  partake  in. 
hfi  and  through  them ;  and  is  subservient  to  their  true  and 
proper  desien.  And  therefore  mercy,  of  that  kind,  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  r^  and  very  great,  which  way  so- 
ever yon  consider  it.  we  should  therefore  take  heed  of 
being  guilty  of  so  vile  ingratitude,  as  not  to  commemorate, 
with  a  suitable  impression  upon  our  spirits,  this  sort  of 
mercies,  which  were  the  founoation  of  the  mercies  we  have 
in  so  long  a  course  enjoyed ;  for  former  mercies  are  funda- 
mental to  later  <mes.  The  expression  is  very  emphatical, 
and  worthy  our  most  serious  regard,  which  we  have,  Psal. 
Izzxiz.  9.  For  I  have  said,  mercy  shall  be  built  up  for 
ever.  And  how  is  mercy  said  to  be  Doilt  up,  but  as  former 
mercies  are  fondamental  to  later  ones  T  Thus  are  the 
present  mercies,  that  we  enjov  this  day,  founded  upon  the 
mercies  of  former  days,  sncn  as  we  ought  joyfully  and 
thankfully  to  recount,  with  delight  and  praise:  remember- 
ing the  years  of  the  nght  hand  of  the  Most  High.  Bat  yet, 

2.  I  must  also  note  to  you,  that  however  we  are  to 
esteem  mercies,  of  that  kind.  msr.  deliverances  from  the  ex- 
ternal power  of  the  prince  oidarkness,  real,  and  very  great 
mercies ;  we  are  vet  to  account  deliverance  from  die  spirit- 
ual power,  exertea  in  that  darkness,  much  irreater.  I  nope 
all  your  minds  and  hearts  will  close  with  me  in  this,  as 
soon  as  yon  hear  it,  it  carrying  its  own  light  and  evidence 
in  itself.  For  if  you  do  but  compare  the  cases  of  them  who 
have  been  all  along  the  authors  of  those  great  calamities 
and  miseries,  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  lower  world,  and 
especially  to  the  church  of  Christ  in  it,  with  theirs  that 
have  been  the  sufferers,  upon  the  most  peculiar  account ; 
you  cannot  but  say^  the  portion  and  lot  of  the  sufferers  is 
most  unspeakably  rather  to  be  chosen.  We  Imow  who 
have, been  the  authors  of  those  fpcent  calamities  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  church  of  God  m  it,  for  many  ages  b^- 
past ;  the  same  who  were  to  have  been  the  authors  of  our 
mtended  destruction.  And  in  taking  a  view  of  their  case, 
let  us  consider  both  their  character,  and  their  doom;  both 
which  yoa  may  find  set  down  together,  in  one  place,  viz. 
9  Thess.  a.  10, 11, 18. 

1.  Their  character,  which  is  really  enough  to  fhght  any 
man  that  is  but  master  of  his  own  reason,  to  see  how  and 
in  what  way  they  have  abandoned  and  lost  theirs,  to  be- 
hold men  so  stigmatized,  as  indeed  they  have  mariced  out 
themselves :  they  whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of 
Satan,  with  all  power;  here  is  the  devil's  power  at  work 
in  than,  the  horrid  cause  of  their  stupendous  dementation. 
The  effects  do  follow :  and  by  them  in  signs,  and  lying 
wonders,  among  all  which  wonders  the  greatest  wonder  is 
themselves;  that  the  thing  called  man  in  them  should  be 
so  metamorphosed,  and  transformed  into  so  brutal  and 
diabolical  a  monster!  so  destitute  of  understandinsr,  so 
full  of  malisnity,  (as  we  shall  farther  see,  by  and  by,]  and 
all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness.  So  far  their  charac- 
ter is  contiDued,  and  it  partly  fhrther  follows,  interwoven 
with  some  part  of  their  present  doom;  as  also  their  &)al 
doom  isbotn  iuterserted,  and  distinctly  expressed.  There- 
fore take  into  their  character,  their  bemg  ander  strung  de- 
lusion, the  energy  of  deceit,  as  the  Greek  signifies,  to  be- 
lieve a  lie ;  spoken  indefinitely,  to  note  that  any  the  most 
absurd  ficxnent  they  can  be  imposed  upon  to  believe,  that 
God  sen&  them,  as  belonging  to  their  doom,  we  shul  con- 
sider afterwards.  And  we  mi^t  enlaige  their  character, 
by  takinff  in  from  ver.  3.  that  uey  are  aposutes,  such  as 
were  fallen  away  fhmi  a  state  of  excellency;  and  spoken 
of  as  one  perapn,  from  their  oneness  in  spirit  and  design, 
as  a  man  of  sin,  a  son  of  perdition  (capa^ole  of  the  active, 
as  well  as  passive  sense.)  And  ver.  4.  who  opposes,  exalteth 
himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  sits  in  his  temple,  is 
worshipped  as  God.  And  ver.  8.  the  wicked  or  lawless 
one.  This  is  their  character  that  are.  and  have  been, 
through  many  centuries  of  years,  the  authors  of  the  mise- 
ries and  calamities  the  church  of  God  hath  suffered,  and 
partly  doth  saffer,  and  is  endangered  by  at  this  day.  In 
this  their  character,  I  shall  take  notice  of  two  things. 

1.  Of  the  great  infatuation  that  is  upon  their  mmds.  9. 
Of  the  monstrous  degeneracy,  not  f^om  Christianity  only, 
b  D.  BirtJi.  de  L  Canw  R  orchiap. 


but  even  from  humaniQr  too,  that  is  to  be  ibiuid  in  the 
temper  of  their  spirits. 

1.  The  great  infatuation  that  is  upon  their  minds.  It 
appears  that  they  are  under  strong  delusions,  potent,  efli- 
cacious  ones,  thej  are  most  effectually  deluded.  And  of 
this  I  could  give  many  instances,  but  shall  ccntent  myself 
only  with  the  mention  of  two. 

1 .  That  great  fiindamental  wild  conceit,  which  tkej  have 
laid  at  the  bottom  of  their  whole  enchanted  fabric,  by 
which  one  would  wonder,  how  they  could  hope  to  impoK 
on  any  part  of  the  rational  world,  or  could  be  inqiosed 
upon  themselves,  that  all  the  power  they  claim,  and  use,  to 
the  disturbance  of  mankind,  and  oppression  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  ihey  pretend  to  have  by  deputation  ttcm  oar 
blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  succession  fhmi  the 
holy  a|>ostle  Peter.  By  deputation  from  Christ,  as  if  they 
were  his  deputies,  in  doinf  such  monstrous  work  as  this  1 
as  if  Christ  had  dqmted  them  to  destroy  Christianity^  to 
render  it  a  ridiculous  thing,  by  their  inserted  fbolenes; 
and  odious,  by  their  barbarous  cruelties.  That  he,  who 
was  the  light  of  the  world,  should  appoint  them  to  over- 
spread it  wiih  darkness !  .  That  he,  wno  so  freely  shed  his 
blood  to  redeem  it  had  commissioned  thiem  so  copiouslj 
to  (died  human  and  Christian  blood.  To  make  even  his 
church,  the  temple  of  the  living  God,  a  shamhlea  and 
slaughter-house,  and  afflright  the  rest  of  mankind  from 
commg  near  it;  who  yet  could  be  as  little  safe  in  dedir 
ning  it,  if  they  were  within  the  reach  of  their  arm !  What 
fearfhl  havoclr  did  they  make,  unprovoked,  in  America,  as 
soon  as  they  could  get  any  footing  there;  destroying  mul- 
titudes of  (towards  tnem}  harmless,  innocent  creatures,  and 
who  (as  stianeers)  received  them  with  all  possible  kind- 
ness, even  to  me  number  of  no  less  than  forty  millions ; 
as  hath  been  acknowledged  by  some  of  their  own  his- 
torians, b  Their  kings  ana  princes  were  put  to  death,  with 
most  exquisite  torture,  upon  the  unjustifiable  pretence  of 
their  being  infidels ;  but  with  design  to  make  them  con- 
fess their  gokl  and  treasure,  which  they  did  but  soapect 
they  concealed.  By  these  inhuman  cruelties  they  laid 
waste  whole  fruitful  countries,  and  turned  well-peopled 
lands  into  mere  deserts.  And  what  other  tendency  could 
this  have,  than  to  engage  the  nations  of  the  earth  against 
Christians,  and  Christianity  itself,  as  a  thing  by  no  means 
to  be  endured  in  the  world ;  and  were  such  multitudes 
destroyed  l^  Christ's  direction,  and  to  propagate  the  Chris- 
tian faith !  And  what  commotions,  wars,  and  bloodshed 
did  they  introdsce  into  that  larce  countiy  of  Habassia,  dis- 
turbing that  quiet  and  peacefm  empire,  though  Chr&tian, 
only  because  it  would  not  be  Roman  ?«  And  have  we 
not  reason  to  add  the  many  horrid  tragedies  acted  by  them, 
more  within  our  near  notice,  in  the  several  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  this  kingdom  particularly ;  and  that  all  this 
should  be  pretended  to  be  done  by  a  power  derived  from 
Christ  1  in  so  open  and  contemptuous  opposition  to  the 
laws  and  spirit  of  Christ!  the  design  of  nis  coming  into 
this  world !  and  the  very  genius  and  natural  tendency  of 
Christianity  itself!  The  thmes  themselves  are  full  of  Uack 
horror.  But  that  they  should  be  said  to  be  done  in  that 
name,  speaks  the  most  monstrous  impudence  and  in&- 
tnationl  As  if  Christ  had  changed  names  with  the  devil, 
and  laying  aside  that  of  a  Saviour,  had  chosen  to  be  called 
Abaddon,  or  Apollyon,the  common  destroyer  of  mankind. 
And  having  changed  his  mind,  and  his  Ttry  nature,  did 
now  set  himself  to  counteract  and  defeat  the  design  for 
which  he  came  into  the  world ! 

And  that  they  have  this  power,  by  succession  from  Sl 
Peter,  is  as  idle  and  absdrd  a  pretence.  If  he  were  their 
predecessor,  they  were  sure  very  unsuitable  anoeessors. 
Did  he  ever  go  before  them  in  such  worki  What  pre- 
cepts, what  footsteps  of  his  have  they  followed  1  Did  be 
ever  claim  a  power  to  annul,  at  his  own  pleasure,  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  his  Master  and  Lordi  to  amass  trea- 
sures, to  accumulate,  dignities,  acquire  ample  revenueS|  to 
dispose  of  crowns  and  sceptres,  and,  as  he  should  think 
fit,  to  dethrone  or  unthrone  the  princes  and  potentates  of 
this  earth  1 

If  he  had  such  power,  what  is  that  to  them  1  How  came 
they  by  it  fh)m  nim'?  was  it  because  he  was  bishop  of 
Rome,  that  therefore  the  a.ssumed,  usurped  name,  witnout 
e  Ofwhicb  im  Ludolpbui.  and  at  luf«.  D.  Qoddet  Etlriop.  Mrtor. 
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I  offlee,  and  the  Queputtble)  spirits,  and  nd- 

J  power,  acts,  and  dasigii,  oonld  create  them  sndhl 
As  weu  ought  the  habit  make  a  monk,  or  a  beatd  aphilo- 
8opher{  by  their  fruits  and  works  ther  are  to  be  known. 
Our  Lora  reckoned  himself  soffieiently  to  hare  refrited 
their  vain  pretence,  who  rioried  in  being  Abraham's  suc- 
cessors, by  telling  them^  So  did  not  Abraham,  John  viii 
40.  Bnt  all  their  learmng,  wit,  and  sophutry  will  never 
answer  what  hath  been  written,'  to  make  it  lughly  proba- 
ble that  St.  Peter  was  never  at  Rome,  mnch  less  sat  twenty- 
tve  years  there.  It  most  therefore  be  a  strong  delusion 
mast  make  them  boild  so  mighty  a  fobrie>  tqwn  so  inilim 
and  weak  a  foundation. 

9L  The  other  thing  I  shall  instance  in,  is  their  worship- 
inngapieceofbmaasadeity.  What  a  strange  in&tua^ 
tion  is  that,  that  one  cannot  distinguish  a  piece  <^  bread 
from  a  god,  or  an  object  of  worshipl  And  to  believe  this 
against  the  most  irrefragable  reason,  and  conmum  sense, 
and  without  any  pretence  from  Scripture,  more  plausible 
than  it  would  be  to  say.  the  sun  in  the  firmament  Is  a  god, 
or  that  a  buckler,  whicn  one  turns  with  his  hand  this  way 
or  that,  and  wherewith  men  defend  themselves  in  battle,  is 
a  deityi,  or  an  object  of  worship;  because  God  is  said  in 
Scripuire  to  be  a  sun  and  a  shield :  with  a  thousand  like 
instances  that  might  be  given. 

9l  But  we  are  to  consider  also,  as  we  proposed,  and  as 
belonging  to  theeharacter  of  these  men,  the  monstrous  de- 
generacy, not  from  Christianity  only,  but  also  from  com- 
mon humanity  itself,  that  appears  m  the  temper  of  their 
qiirita.  This  depends  upon  the  former,  whleh  could  not 
be  spoken  o£  without  some  excursion  into  this;  but  they 
are  distinct  thines,  and  therefore  the  latter  requires  to  be 
distinctly  bnt  bnefly  touched  u]>on.  And  this  deprayed- 
ness  «f  their  spirits  is  that  which  is  unspeakably  more 
horrid,  (if  any  thing  can  be  thought  to  be  more  so,)  that 
men,  and  who  profess  themselves  Christians,  couhl  impose 
it  upon  themselves  to  be  so  barbarously  bloody  and  cruel, 
to  eveQT  one  that  is  not  so  stupidly  foolish  in  these  things 
as  themselves,  that  they  would  destroy  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kiniL  ii  it  were  in  their  power,  for  not  agreein  j[  with  them 
in  the  same  sentiments;  though  to  agree  with  them,  I 
must  disagree  with  n^yself,  and  with  all  other  men  that 
have  yet  their  reason  and  their  senses  left  them,  and  the 
laith  oi  Christians,  in  other  points,  most  essential  to  reli- 
gion. If  I  will  not  believe  that  (hey  are  deputed  by  Christ, 
as  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  to  do  what  they  please,  in 
secular  governments,  and  religion ;  if  I  will  not  oelieve  a 
piece  of  bread  ought  lo  be  worshipped  as  Qod ;  I  am  to 
oe  tortured  to  deatk  for  this  my  disbelief  1  which  is  so 
horrid  a  transformaaon  of  a  human  creature,  as  no  power 
of  thought  can  frame  an  idea  of  any  thing  more  monstrous, 
ihrooarEout  the  world  I  viz,  a  Christian,  because  he  is  so, 
must  be  made  the  common  batcher  of  mankind !  to  de- 
stroy as  many  human  lives  as  he  can  reach !  f^Dr  if  this 
treatment  be  for  this  reason  deserved,  it  ought  to  take 
place  to  our  utmost  every  where.  Whence  also  is  to  be 
collected;  that  men  might,  had  they  not  been  Christians, 
have  been  sociaUe,  kind,  friendly,  and  have  lived  qnietlv 
and  pleasantly  with  one  another  1   So  that  Christian  reli- 

S 'on  is  the  transforming  principle,  and  oUiges  men  to  be 
e  destroyers  of  their  brethren,  as  much  as  in  them  lies ; 
and  with  exquisite  torment,  that  of  burning  alive,  such  as 
common  humanity  would  abhor  lo  use  towards  a  beast. 
Ajid  beside  the  tortures  of  their  inquisition  must  be 
thought  a  thousand  times  worse  than  burning  for  an  hour 
or  two  J  And  let  now  this  matter  be  impartial^  considered, 
doth  it  not  already  i4)pear,  that  the  authors  of  such  mise- 
ries and  calamities  to  the  rest  of  men,  and  the  rest  of 
Christians,  especially  such  as  are  sincere,  are  in  much 
worse  case  than  the  poor  sufferers  1  We  cannot  but  judge 
so,  on  the  following  accounts. 

1.  Here  is  a  transformation  of  minds.  The  minds  of 
men,  of  reasonable  creatures,  are  transformed  into  the  most 
horrid  things}  u  e.  they  are  tamed,  excepting  the  mere 
human  shape,(and  every  one  that  undemtairas  what  belongs 
to  the  human  essence,  easily  apprehends  how  little  mere 
external  shape  doth,  to  the  making  of  a  man,)  they  are 
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turned  into  ravenoot  wild  beaals,  into  Ikns,  tigm,  bean, 
wolvea,  destroying  and  tearing  in  pieces  whatever  comes  in 
their  way.  And  do  but  consider,  were  it  not  a  much  more 
eligible  thing  to  have  the  nature  ii  man,  the  understanding 
of  man,  common  humanity  remaining,  though  the  external 
shape  were  altered  t  than  to  have  the  shape  of  a  man  re- 
maining, but  to  be  m  the  temper  of  one's  mind  a  tiger,  a 
bear,  ravaging  and  destrojida^  wheresoever  one  jgfoesi  Such 
are  set  up  as  potenia,  prodiaies,  alMl  as  monitory  signs, 
both  to  astonish  maiunnd,  that  the  impression  majr  be 
deeper  and  more  permanent ;  and  thereupon  to  warn  them, 
seasonably  to  repress  the  beginnings  of  any  such  disposi- 
tion, feannff  whither  it  may  grow.  And  dierefore  to  con- 
sider, with  oread,  how  fearfm  a  thing  it  is  that  there  should 
be  such  a  sort  or  creaturesi  in  human  shape,  as  can  take 
delight  in  tormenting  them  that  never  did  or  wished  them 
harm ;  as  with  pleasure  can  torture  others,  for  no  other 
cause  but  merely  because  they  take  the  same  liberty  of 
thought,  which  as  a  common  right  themselves  assume : 
and  cannot  be  of  their  opinion,  against  common  sense,  and 
the  common  reason  of  mankind,  and  without  pretence  any 
way.  If  a  man  were  to  express  his  sense  as  to  this  matter, 
in  a  solemn  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  would  he  not  say : 
Lord,  let  me  rather  be  the  most  monstrous  deformed  crea- 
ture, in  external  shape,  that  ever  was  produced  in  this 
world ;  only  let  me  have  in  me  a  right,  nor  give  me  up  to 
a  reprobate,  mind  I  And  what  can  we  conceive  more 
essential  to  man,  dien  these  two  things^  reason,  and  love ; 
and  both  these  are  abandoned  and  lost,  m  those  men  whose 
character  hath  been  given.  Their  reason  and  love  do,  at 
least,  suffer  the  highest  violation  both  together.  They  be- 
lieve themselves,  siid  would  have  all  others  believe,  against 
the  common  reason  and  sense  of  men ;  and  are  b^me 
haters  of  mankind,  otherwise  than  as  thev  shall  iUl  in  with 
their  absurd  sentiments,  and  will  be  snoservient  to  their 
cuised  designs. 

S.  We  shall  easilv  be  induced  to  look  xxftm.  the  author's 
case,  as  much  the  less  eligible  than  the  sufferer's,  upon 
this  further  account ;  that  Uiis  horrid  degeneracy,  and  de- 
pravedness  of  spirit,  is  most  entirely  voluntarv,  and  pro-  ■ 
ceeds  from  their  plenary  consent  with  the  devil,  as  an  in- 
actuating  spirit  in  them.  Such  is  the  import  or  those  tre- 
mendous words  (that  would  make  one  shrug  to  thing  of 
them)— that  spirit  that  inworketh  (or  hath  energy)  in  the 
children  of  disobedience,  Eph.  ii.  9.  Their  perfect  volun- 
tariness appears,  in  their  most  complaceniiaf  self-approba- 
tion, under  so  direftd  a  ttansf(«ning  change,  from  man, 
into  part  brute,  part  devil.  Others  fed  in  themselves  some 
disaffections,  and  distempers  of  anrit,  which  they  deplore, 
lament,'  and  contend  against.  These  men  glory  in  their 
own  shame,  and  what  ought  to  make  them  a  hisung,*  and 
reproach  to  the  nations  ofthe  earth,  they  applaud  them  for. 
They  declare  their  sin,  as  Sodom,  justiAr  the  prodigious 
deformities  of  thrir  own  spirits,  write  volumes  to  defend 
them,  and  put  on  a  countenance,  unaccustomed  to  blush- 
ing :  as  if  m  good  earnest  they  expected  other  men  should 
think  their  <  - 


tobegoodf  And  to  what  a  stupendous 
nejgnt  dotn  tnis  raise  the  horror  of  their  case  I 

But  hence  also  it  is  that  the  devil  hath  that  access  to  the 
inward  parts,  into  the  more  secret  receptacles,  and  cham- 
bers of  their  souls :  unto  which  he  could  have  none,  if  their 
consenting  will  dia  not  open  him  the  door.  Nor  that  there 
is  any  foimal  bargain  or  contract  between  him  and  them, 
for  his  power,  you  And,  works  in  darkness :  but  be  and 
they  agree  upon  the  same  things,  so  doth  tne  devil  lead 
themcaptive  at  his  will,  3  Tim.  ii.  96.  The  sufferers,  in 
the  mean  time,  are  onlv  such ;  and  as  they  endure  evils,  in 
themselves  incomqparably  less,  they  do  but  endure  them ; 
not  being  active  to  procure  them,  otherwise  than  by  being 
and  doing  what  they  ought.  And  so  they  have,  m  their 
suffering,  that  great  matter  of  relief  and  rejoicing,  the  testi- 
mony of  their  conscience,  (8  Cor.  i.  13.)  besides  the  expec- 
tation of  a  f  lorious  reward ;  while,  for  the  authors  of  their 
sufferings,  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever, 
Jade  13.    Which  leads  lo  the  consideration  of, 

9dly,  Their  doom,(for  hitherto  we  had  chiefly  considered 
l{nt  tbor  character,)  and  this  is  partly  present,  partly  final. 


m 


A  SERttON  PRfiAdHBD  ON 


1.  Fresenk  That  foir  the  cftnse,  God  sendb  them  sttong 
deloaionB,  (8  Thess.  ii.  11.)  not  uv  active  infhsion  of  ma- 
lignify,  whereof,  on  God's  part,  there  was  no  possibility, 
nor  on  their  part,  any  need.  They  have  enough  of  their 
own  besides  the  addition  of  what  thai  text  notes,  thiotheir 
coming  is  after  the  working  of  Saian  with  all  jpowef.  These 
are  a  sort  of  men  abandoned  of  God,  delivered  over  to 
Satan,  tmder,  whose  conduct  they  have  pnt  themselves.  A 
fearful  case  I  They  are,  not  by  divine  commission,  btit 
permission  only,  left  in  his  hands ;  and  now,  the  lusts  of 
their  fother  they  will  do.  John  viii.  44. 

9.  Final,  That  they  all  might  be  damned^A  severe  sen- 
tence !  but  justtfied  bv  wliat  went  belbre,  because  they  re- 
ceived not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  thejr  might  be  saved: 
but  struck  off  ftom  the  Christian  religion,  what  should 
make  it  amiable  and  self-recommending,  (and  l^^  what  fol- 
lows,) that  they  took  pleasure  in  unrighteousness  j  hence 
they  are  left  of  God,  in  order  to  their  future  damnation.  Not 
that  God  made  any  men  on  purpose  to  damn  them ;  but 
when  they  had  contracted  such  guilt,  by  sinning  against 
the  clearest  light,  against  the  law  of  their  own  nature,  and 
against  the  law  of  Christ ;  they  are  damned,  as  having 
marked  themselves  out  for  hell,  and  the  socie^  of  devils, 
whose  associates  and  subjects  they  were  before.  And  if  it 
oe  said,  of  them  who  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  "  their 
damnation  is  just,"  much  more  of  them  th^  love  mischief 
for  mischiefs  sake.  And  who  would  not  now  choose  the 
tortures  of  a  flaming  fire,  for  an  hour  or  two,  rather  than 
be  turned  into  hell,  to  endure  infernal  flames  for  ever  I 

And  We  may  add,  (to  show  how  much  greater  this  spi- 
ritual deliverance  is,  than  deliverance  from  the  external 
powers  of  darkness,)  that  the  fearful  tragedies  that  these 
men  act^  bein^  by  the  so  manifest  and  immediate  power  of 
the  devil,  he  is  therefore  most  highly  gratified,  by  having 
his  will  so  far  of  them.  Nothing  could  be  more  gratefhl  to 
him.  than  to  have  made  them  his  tools,  his  instruments^  to 
fill  the  world  and  the  Christian  church  with  such  miseries 
and  calamities,  as  they  are  the  voluntary  authors  of;  and 
hereupon  they  will  be  the  subjects  or  his  triumph  and 
scorn  at  last.  And  here,  if  yon  would  but  pause  a  little 
and  consider,  **  What  would  I  not  rather  choose,  than  to  be 
the  subject  of  the  scorn  and  insultation  of  devils !"  This 
is  the  case  of  this  very  generation  of  men.  How  will  the 
devils  insult  over  them  I  '*  See  what  fools  I  have  made  of 
so  great  a  part  of  mankind,  how  ready  have  the]^  been  too 
serve  me,  and  my  most  horrid  designs  I  There  is  nothing 
tint  I  would  have  them  believe,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  but 
I  could  make  them  believe  it ;  there  is  nothing  so  horrid  to 
act,  but  if  I  bid  them,  they  are  ready  to  act  it  1"  And  how 
much  the  greater  will  the  matter  of  their  insultation  be, 
that  such  could  be  found,  even  in  the  Christian  world,  that 
should  be  made  to  serve  his  vile  and  horrid  purpose,  and 
so  render  Christianity  hatefhl  to  mankind !  How  hath  the 
extent  and  growth  of  it,  by  this  means,  been  hindered  I 
And  it  can  never  spread,  till  it  have  another  kind  of  repre- 
sentation than  is  given  by  this  sort  of  men.  And  consider 
that,  in  opposition  to  what  was  last  mentioned,  Arom  the 
spiriiual  power  of  the  devH,  which  he  acts  in  this  darkness, 
all  the  sincere  are  truly,  and  shall  be  ftilly  delivered ; 
whereas  from  his  external  power  they  are  many  times  not 
delivered.  It  is  not  ascertained  to  mem,  that  they  shall 
not  be  impoverished,  that  they  shall  not  be  cast  into  prison, 
that  they  shall  not  be  put  to  death ;  but  it  is  certam  that 
Satan  is  dethroned  in  their  souls,  and  that  Gkxi  will  bruise 
him  under  their  feet  shortly,  and  they  shall  have  opportu- 
nity and  ground  for  eternal  triumph,  over  all  his  power 
and  malice.  Therefore,  upon  all  these  accounts,  this  must 
be  far  the  more  eligible  deliverance ;  though  deliverance, 
in  the  former  kino,  is  by  no  means  to  be  made  light  of: 
They  that  are  sincere,  are  sure  at  last  of  a  most  glorious 
victory  over  the  devil.  They  shall  overcome  him  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  his  testimony;  not 
having  loved  their  lives  unto  the  death.  And  that  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  desirable  course  and  state,  that  bath  the 
most  desirable  and  valuable  end. 

And  according  hereto  should  the  temper  of  our  spirits 
be,  in  reference  to  such  deliverance  ttom  the  power  of 
darkn^.  which  we  have  occasion  to  make  mention  of,  this 
day.  We  oujrht  to  remember,  with  great  gratitude,  our 
preservation  from  those  efforts  of  this  power,  wherein  it  is 


exercised  with  referoice  to  the  external  secular  caBcenh 
ments  of  particular  persons,  and  of  nationsi  more  especiaJlj 
our  own.  We  have  reason  to  bless  God  for  that  deliver- 
ance, that  hath  been  wrought  out  for  us  in  that  kind ;  nni 
that  It  hath  been  so  often  repeated,  and  so  long  continued. 
We  ought  to  take  much  to  heart  the  mercies  of  Gkxl  herein. 
Ajid  although  we  are  here  met  under  somewhat  a  distinct 
character,  to  bear  a  part  in  the  solemn  thanksgivings  of  this 
day ;  we  are  not  the  less  obliged  to  be  very  serious  herein ; 
and  however,  have  for  our  murt  great  reason  not  to  expect 
any  thing  hard  or  grievous  from  such,  difiering  from  us,  as 
understand  religion ;  between  whom  and  us,  there  is  an 
agreement  in  all  the  substantials  thereof.  We  have  the 
same  articles  of  doctrine,  the  same  iiustitutions  of  worship, 
and  the  same  rules  of  life,  conversation,  and  practice  to- 
wards our  sovereign,  and  fellow-subjects.  And  when  there 
is  so  great  an  agreement,  that  which  is  left  to  be  'the  mat- 
ter of  disagreement,  can  be  only  very  little  circumstantial 
tbin^ ;  and  which  uey,  from  whom  we  differ,  professedly 
call  indifi*erent,  not  tending  therefore,  in  themaelres,  to 
make  either  better  men,  or  better  Christians.  And  whereas 
tome  of  us  do  not  thzuK  so,  throughout,  that  disagreement 
is,  we  hope,  the  rather  to  be  pardoned,  both  because  it  is 
little,  so  httle  that  there  are  few  men  of  considering  minds 
that,  upon  strict  inquiry  and  comparing  of  thoughts,  will 
not  be  found  to  differ  m  much  greater  things ;  and  veiy 
consistently  with  most  entire  mutual  love,  or  at  least  no 
design  of  hurt  to  each  other.  And  yet  the  difference  is 
real,  and  not  to  be  disseihbled,  nor  thrown  off  at  pleasure; 
it  beine  in  no  man's  power,  that  would  keep  a  conadence 
void  of  offence  towards  God  and  man,  to  lorm  his  judg- 
ment this  way,  or  that,  as  he  will. 

And  whereas  there  are  churches  abroad,  and  at  home, 
wherewith  we  agree,  and  from  which  we  differ,  in  these 
smaller  thin^ ;  we  are  not  willing  quite  to  disjoin  our- 
selves from  either  sort,  in  which  the  substance  is  visible  of 
our  common  religion ;  tor  they  are,  in  their  nature  and  kind, 
one  and  the  same.  Nor  can  we  apprehend  how  a  church, 
or  a  society  formed  for  the  purposes  of  religion,  can  be 
constitutea,  and  distinguished  for  sole  communion  widi 
that,  and  no  other,  by  such  things  as  are  confessed,  on  all 
hands,  to  be  no  parts  of  religion ;  nor  to  have  any  neces- 
sary connexion  with  it.  The  more  truly  catbc^c  the 
communion  of  Christians  is,  it  is  the  more  truly  Christian. 
There  is  a  mental  communion,  which  is  more  intimate  than 
merely  local :  which  yet  we  cannot  have,  with  them  with 
whom  we  judge  it  unlawful  to  have  actual,  local  commu- 
nion, if  there  be  occasion.  But  one  may  have  both,  where 
soever  the  essentials  of  Christianity  do  appear;  not  sub- 
verted by  the  addition  of  other  things,  that  are  incoDsistent 
with  any  of  those  essentials :  as  the  case  is  with  them, 
whose  black  character  hath  been  given,  in  this  disconrsf. 

But  though  we  are  not  to  expect  hard  things  from  friends, 
we  are  to  remember  the  same  common  enemy,  to  them  and 
us,  is  still  in  being,  and  hath  great  power  m  the  world ' 
and  that  prince  of  darkness,  that  animates  them,  is  still 
powerful,  and  as  full  of  mischief  as  ever.  And  we  know 
not  what  advantages  our  too  common  iniquities  may,  from 
the  justice  of  a  righteous  God,  give  the  common  enemy 
against  us  ;>  whereupon  we  have  no  reason  to  be  secure. 
If  things  therefore  should  be  brought  to  that  state,  that 
Smithneld  fires  should  be  kindled  again,  so  as  that  we  shall 
not  be  delivered  fVom  that  sort  of  the  powers  of  darkness; 
let  us  labour  to  get  into  that  good  state,  as  to  be  able  to 
bless  God,  even  in  the  midst  of  flames,  that  we  are  de- 
livered ttom  the  worst  sort  of  the  powers  of  darkness;  that 
the  prince  of  this  world  is  dethroned  in  our  souls,  that  he 
is  judged  there.  And  let  us  labour  to  have  that  temper 
of  mind,  towards  such  as  may  be  the  authors  of  those  suf- 
ferings to  us,  that  our  love  towards  them  may  not  be  ex- 
tinguished. Labour  that  every  one  of  us  may  say  from 
our  hearts.  Let  them  discover  what  hatred  they  will  to- 
wards me.  God  forbid  that  I  should  not  exercise  true  love 
towards  them.  If  they  curse  me,  I  will  bless  them ;  if 
they  despitefuUy  use  me,  and  persecute  me,  I  will  pray  for 
them. 

But  we  have  also  the  second  part  of  the  text  to  be  briefly 
reflected  upon.  "  Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power 
of  darkness,  and  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear 
Son."    Our  present  limits  allow  us  not  to  enlarge  upon 
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this  part.  And  U  cannot  but  be  thonglkt  reasonable,  that 
this  occasion  being  monthly^  and  onen  considered,  the 
other  but  annual,  and  rarelj^  returning,  we  should  choose 
to  insist  more  largely  upon  it.  .  But  how  great  a  privilege 
is  this  translation,  and  now  amazing  1  that  it  should  be  re- 
presented to  us  by  so  endearing  an  expression  I  "  Because 
my  Son  is  dear  to  me,  I  will  take  you  into  his  kingdom. 
^  is  not  so  dear  to  me,  but  I  can  be  very  well  contented  to 
make  yon  partakers  of  all  the  blessings  that  his  kingdom 
carries  in  it." 

And  jou  know  that  there  is  no  kingdom  but  what  hath 
its  particular  laws,  and  statutes,  and  ordinance,  and  pri- 
vileges belonging  to  it  There  is  one  great  ordinance,  be- 
kmgmg  to  this  kingdom  of  our  Lord's,  that  we  are  solemn- 
ly to  attend,  the  next  Lord's  day.  If  we  look  upon  ourselves 
as  not  only  delivered  from  tne  power  of  aarkness,  but 
translated  mto  the  kingdom  of  Gkfid's  dear  Son,  this  is  in- 
deed a  great  privilege  *,  but  there  is  no  such  priviJege  which 
hath  not  its  auty  belonging  to  it.  We  ought  to  consider 
how  we  shall  carry  the  matter  upon  this  translation,  being 
translated  into  the  kinsdom  of  Gtod's  dear  Sod  ;  and  being 
to  partake  in  the  privueges  that  belonff  to  his  kingdom, 
how  shall  we  deport  ouraelves  suitably  nereto,  with  what 
temper  of  spirit  1 

1.  With  an  admiring  temper  of  spirit,  considering  the 
state  out  of  which  we  are  -delivered.  He  hath  delivered 
us  from  the  power  of  darkness,  he  hath  turned  us  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Gk)d. 
This  is  that  I  am  sent  for,  saith  the  apostle  Paul,  as  a  (Gos- 
pel minister.  Acts  xzvi  18.  To  opoi  your  eyes,  and  turn 
yon  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God.  Then  into  what  a  transport  should  it  put  us, 
to  think  that  we  should  have  been  under  the  power  of  the 
devil  unto  this  very  day,  the  power  of  the  prince  of  the  air, 
that  works  in  the  children  or  disobedience,  that  works  en- 
eigetically,  as  the  word  signifies,  his  work  in  them  hath 
an  energy  in  it.  Ephes.  ii.  £  Oh  frightful  thought  I  to  have 
such  a  horrid  nend  lying  continually  in  my  bosom,  prey- 
ing upon  the  very  vitals  of  my  soul,  leading  me  captive  at 
his  will !  What  the  devil  would  have  me  be  and  olo,  that 
I  was  and  did  most  readily  I 

3.  We  should  recount,  with  great  thanksgiving,  our  ad- 
mission into  this  kingdom.  Think  we,  first,  whence  we 
are  delivered ;  and  then  into  what  state  we  are  admitted, 
into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son.  Into  what  an  adoring 
thanhfiil  frume  should  that  put  us,  that  our  blessed  God 
should  translate  us  into  his  own  Son's  kingdom !  You 
shall  hereupon  be  so  provided  and  cared  for,  as  none  else 
in  the  world  are  besides.  He  will  watch  over  your  spirits, 
your  souls  shall  be  botmd  up  in  the  bundle  of  life ;  you 
shall  have  all  the  supports  and  comforts  too,  that,  in  mft- 
nite  wisdom  and  love,  he  shall  judge  necessary  for  you,  in 
this  world ;  and  at  length  be  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Uie  Divioe  glory,  with  exceeding  great  joy  t 


3.  Consider  that  the  particular  ordinances  of  this  king- 
dom of  his,  are  qvtly  designed  for  your  advantage.  This 
that  we  are  now  tojprepare  for,  is  an  ordinance  Belonging 
to  that  kingdom ;  f  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my 
FUher  hath  appointea  unto  me,  saith  our  Lord,  Luke  ttii, 
99,  30.  thatyou  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table^  in  my 
kingdom.  We  are  to  eat  and  drink  with  him,in  his  king- 
dom ;  and  that  ordinance,  wherein  we  are  to  eat  and  druuc 
with  him,  is  (he  emblem  of  what  is  there  finally  designed 
and  meant,  when  we  are  to  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  In  the  kioffdom  of  God. 

4.  We  should  consider  what  faith  is  required,  on  our  part, 
beinff  come  into  such  a  Idngdom,  and  having  the  pnvile- 
go5  thereof  secured  unto  us^  by  such  a  sealing  osdoittnce. 
There  <m^ht  to  be  no  dubious  thought  of  him,  who  so 
kindly  invites  us :  especially  when  we  are,  in  so  friendly 
a  way,  eating  and  drinking  together. 

6.  It  is  to  be  considered  what  fidelity  is  required  of  us. 
We  are  to  swear  fealty  to  the  king  of  this  kingdom.  Ne- 
ver let  it  be  said,  we,  that  eat  and  drink  at  his  table,  have 
lift  upour  heel  a^wst  him. 

6.  With  what  joy  should  we  consider  our  state,  in  our 
approach  to  such  an  ordinance ;  we  are  received  as  friends 
to  the  Being's  table.  Let  Israel  rejoice  in  him  that  made 
him,  let  the  children  of  Zi<»i  rejoice  in  their  King.  Psalm 
cxlix.  9l  Rejoice  matly,  O  daughter  of  Zion,  siiout,  O 
daughter  of  Jerusalem,  thy  King  cometh,  meek  and  lowly, 
Zech.  ix.  9.  How  infinitely  condescending,  when  he  treats 
such  as  we  for  his  welcome  guests ! 

And  take  both  the  jparts  of  the  text  together,  and  they 
will  (dveus  this  two-rold  hint  of  use. 

1.  Consider  how  solicitous  we  ought  to  be.  tiU  we  know 
that  we  are  got  out  of  that  dark  andf  horrid  kingdom,  and 
brought  into  this  kinedom  of  light  and  grace.  When  we 
know  that  these  two  Kingdoms  divide  the  world,  and  how 
fearfrd  a  thing  it  is  to  belong  to  the  former,  and  how  desi- 
rable a  thing  to  belong  to  the  latter  kingdom ;  who  would 
not  be  solicitous,  till  he  knows  that  he  is  got  out  of  that 
horrid  kingdom,  into  this  blissfrd  one,  and  into  so  safe  and 
happy  a  state  1  And  how  stupid  negligence  is  it  not  to 
know  or  be  concerned  to  what  kingdom  I  belong  I  Dost 
thou  not  know  who  is  thy  king  1  whether  the  dear  Son  of 
God,  or  that  accursed  king,  I  hope  you  will  labour  not 
Icmg  to  be  ignorant,  in  a  matter  of  so  great  concern,  but 
drive  it  to  a  speedy  issue. 

8.  With  reference  to  both  these,  if  you  have  a  comfort- 
able  ground  to  hope  that  you  are  delivered  from  the  power 
of  darkness,  and  translateid  into  the  Idngdom  of  God's  dear 
Son;  be  serious  in  your  thanksgivings,  and  endeavour  to 
arrive  at  greater  degrees  of  gratitude,  tnat  your  hearts  may 
be  more  warm  and  raised  m  your  thanksgivings.  And 
such  thanksgivings  ought  to  be  gratefrdlv  expressed,  in  acte 
of  mercy  to  the  poor  and  needy.  Blessed  are  the  merciful, 
for  they  have  received  mercy,  and  shall  receive  it 
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A   FUNERAL    SERMON, 

FOR  THAT  FAITHFUL  AND  LABORIOUS   SERVANT  OF  OWtlST, 

MIL  EIOHARD  FAIRCLODGH, 
WHO  mnmnini  jui^t  %  168%  nf  ns  tn^rr-rsajn!  tbak  ot  hb  a  A 


TO  IBB 

RSYEREND  MR.  SABffUBL  FAIRCLOUaH,  MR.  JOHN  FAIRCLOUGQ,  MR.  GEORGE  JONES, 
MR.  RICHARD  SHUTE,  WITH  THEIR  PIOUS  CONSORTS,* 

THX  BRETHREN  AMDOSTBRtf  OF  IBB  DECEAMSD  MR.  RICHARD  FAIBCLOUQH. 

Mr  woKTm  Frunm, 
It  is,  I  apprehend,  a  grieyoas  thing  to  voii,  to  he  destUute  of  the  wonted  solace  fon  hare  taken  in  those  yonr  most- de- 
lectable i^elatires,  the  fhther  and  the  ekfer  brother  of  a  family,  whereof  fon  were  tho'genuine  or  the  ingrafted  branches. 
Whether  nature  or  choice  gare  you  roar  interest,  roa  had  a  common  concern  and  comfort  in  it ;  Stad  indeed,  from  a 
loye  too  little  common  to  the  rest  or  the  world.  The  lore  that  hath  so  obsenredlj  flourished  among  yon,  aftd  been 
yoor  coUeetire.  nniti^e  bond,  as  it  hath  shown  itself  to  be  of  a  higher  than  the  common  kind,  demonstrated  its  own 
diyine  •ciginal,  and  that  it  had  its  root  in  hearen :  so  hare  its  eiTects  been  a  demonstration  wnat  snob  a  lore  can  do, 
for  the  cherishing  of  union,  not  only  in  a  private  family,  bat  in  the  chorch  and  family  of  tbe  fivinf:  God  also.  And 
how  little  necessary  it  is  nnto  a  anion,  eren  there,  that  there  be  a  sameness  of  tentiments  and  practices  in  every  little 
ponctilio;  for  a  disagreement  wherem,  too  many  hare  thought  themselves  licensed  to  hate^  and  even  destroy  one 
another.  As  God  himself  waa  the  fbuntain,  so  he  was  the  ftrst  ohfect  of  that  love  with  yon.  And  as  yoi^  love  to  him 
caosed  your  entire  devotedness  to  his  interest,  so  your  mutual  love  nnited  your  hearts  (according  to  your  several 
capacities)  in  serving  it ;:  without  g[rudging;  or  hard  thoughts,  that  each  one  served  it  not  exactly  in  ^  same  way. 
By  that  love  yoa  have  been  undivided  in  your  jqys  and  sorrows,  in  reference  to  one  another.  While  your  vety 
eminent  fiuher  survived,  |iow  gladly  did  you  pay  a  joint  reveren^ce  and  duty  to  him  t  what  a  glory  was  his  hoary  heaa 
unto  roa !  This  your  worthy  brother  was  the  next  resort  and  centre  of  your  united  respect  and  delight.  I  doabt  not 
you  mel  your  loss  as  to  both,  which  (though  God  had  made  a  former  bveach  opon  you)  the  \ODgtT  continuance,  as  well 
as  tbe  plea.5anmess  of  the  enjoyment,  cannot  but  hare  made  the  more  sensible  unto  you.  we  are  somewhat  apt  to 
plead  a  prescriptii^  for  our  more  continued  comforts,  but  yoa  know  how  littl^  that  avails  against  a  statute,  as  that  (for 
instance)  by  which  it  is  afipointed  that  all  must  die ;  nor  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  the  absolute  Lord  of  Idl  should plnck 
in  pieces  our  earthly  iamilies,  for  the  building  and  completing  his  own,  in  heaves.  S 

What  I  have  said  of  this  your  excellent  brother,  in  the  close  of  the  following  distsoorse,  is  but  a  small  part  of  what 
yoa  know.  It  serves  for  the  solace  of  the  survivors,  not  the  advantage  of  the  dead  ;*  i^ld  the  solace  is  real,  and  great, 
when  imitation  makes  all  that  is  commendable  our  own,  and  most  intimate  to  ourselves.  It  is,  otherwise,  b«t  a  fieunt 
comfort  to  have  been  related  to  an  excellent  person ;  when  a  limb  is  cut  off,  the  soul  retires  to  the  remaining  parts. 
May  a  double  portion  of  the  spirit  and  life,  which  were  so  copious  and  rigorous  in  the  deceased,  abound  unto  yoa ! 
And  I  should  be  very  faalty,  ii  I  pat  not  in  for  soifie  share  with  yoa,  whQ  most  profess  myself  a  great  sharer  in  your 
afflictioB  ant  loss ;  and 

Your  reiy  affectionate  brother^ 

and  servant  in  oar  Lord, 

J.  H. 
•  AasHt.  d»  ear.  pfo  nmt  fannd. 
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It  may  seem  somewhat  inconmous,  and  an  indecency, 
that  this  memorial  of  our  worthy  friend,  diould  be  now 
solemnized  so  long  after  his  rery  remains  are  gone  from  off 
the  fhce  of  the  earth.  But  two  things  conoarred  lo  make 
the  delay  necessary  and  onavqidable :  viz,  that  his  own  de> 
sice,  expressed  in  his  will,  limited  the  performance  of  this 
66 


office  to  the  person  upon  whom  it  now  foils.  And  that 
my  own  mat  infirmities,  bc^fore  the  xinm  of  his  sickness 
and  deatn,  (which  made  it  more  likely  he  shosid  have 
done  this  pan  for  me.  than  I  for  hun^)  had  obliged  me  to 
begin  a  coarse,  for  llie  repairing  of  langoishjng  health, 
which  required  some  weeks'  attendance  abroad,  and  whieh 
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could  not  be  sooner  over.  But  if  our  business  were  only 
to  mourn  and  lament  our.own,  and  the  more  common  loss, 
il  were  not  yet  toQ  late.  The  mention  of  his  name,  the 
worthy  Mr.  Richard  Fairclough,  is  enough  to  open  uresh 
springs,  calling  to  remembrance  such  a  brother,  such  a 
friend,  such  a  preacher  of  the  word  of  life,  as  he  was. 

And  it  should  do  it  mos(  of  all  upon  the  most  common 
account ;  whom  would  it  not  induce  to  moum  over  thif 
forlorn  world,  to  see  that  every  thing  that  is  more  excellent, 
more  pure,  more  desirable,  more  caj[)able  of  being  useful 
in  it,  God  is  gathering  up  out  of  it  3  -O  how  much  of  spirit 
and  life  is  gone  from  it,  when  one  such  man  dies  I  how  are 
we  to  moum  over  the  world,  as  dyin^  gradually  the  worst 
sort  of  death,  when  the  holy,  divine  life  is  thus  exhaled  out 
of  it,  and  is  expiring  by  degrees !  But  come,  we  have  some- 
what else  to  do  than  moum :  all  this  tends  to  make  a  glori- 
ous heaven,  one  bright  st^r  the  more  is  now  added  to  it; 
there  is  nothing  of  this  holy  life  lost ;  whatsoever  of  excel- 
lency, parity,  goodness,  life,  loveliness,  and  love  of  that  di- 
vine kind  vanishes  from  among  us,  is  but  transferred  to 
its  own  native  place,  returns  to  itsproper  element,  as  the 
forsaken  dust  nath  to  its  own.  Heaven  hath  its  part  out 
of  every  such  person,  the  seat  of  ^11  life,  purity,  and  gpod- 
ness ;  as  the  earth  draws  into  its  bosom  its  own  terrene 
part,  not  without  asacredness,  and  tf  rich  perfume  adhering 
to  that  also.  And  as  it  is  not  our>only  or  more  princip^ 
business  to  moarn ;  so  nor  is  it  to  relieve  and  fortify  our- 
selves against  mourning.  We  have  soniewhat  to  no,  di- 
vers from  them  both,  and  that  is  more  considei;able  than 
either  of  them.  We  are  chiefly  so  to  consider  his  death, 
as  may  best  serve  the  purposes  of  our  own  yet-continuing 
life,  which  was  the  scope  of  that  desire  of  his,  signified  by 
his  will,  that^an  -instructive  sermon  might  be  (upon  that 
occasion)  preached  to  the  people.  We  ace  to  set  ourselves 
to  learn  from  it  what  doth  most  concerA  our  own  daily 
practice  and  hope;  so  to  acqait  ourselves  as  not  to  ne- 
glect the  duty  of  good  and  faithful  servants  to  our  com- 
mon Lord,  nor  to  come  short  of  their  reward. 

And  to  this  purpose  we  are  more  to  consider  his  Ufe, 
than  his  death ;  the  life,  which  he  hath  lived  on  earth,  and 
the  life  which  (we  have  reason  not  to  doubt)  he  doth  live 
in  heaven.  Nor  could  my  thoughts  reflect  upon  any  por- 
tion of  Scripture  more  fit  for  our  purpose,  or  that  was  jnore . 
suitable  to  him  and  us,  i.  e.  thaf  could  more  aptly  serve  to 
describe  him,  and  instruct  ourselves;  nor  have  I  "known 
any  person  to  have  leA  the  world,  within  my  time,  to 
whom  this  text  of  Scripture  might  more  fitly  be  applied. 
I  shall  only  observe,  and  in^st  upon  these  two  heads  of 
discourse /rom  it,— the- character  of  such  a  servant,  and — 
the  treatment  which  he  finds  at  last,  from  his  heavenly 
Master. 

I.  His  character.  He  is  said  to  have  done  well,  or  'tis 
said  to  him,  ev,  loeU^  (no  more  is  there  in  the  Greek  text,) 
and  then  he  is  farther  bespoken  as  a  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, more  generally,  and  particularly,  his  fidelity  is  com- 
mended in  reference  to  the  special  trust  and  charge,  which 
is  implied  to  have  been  committed  to  him ;  Thou  hast  been 
faithful  in  a  few  things,  I  have  not  over-charged  thee,  and 
thou  hast  acceptably  discharged  thyself.  Qtme  think  this 
(and  the  whole  parable)  to  belong  only  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  the  servants  of  Christ  in  tliat  special  sense.  I 
do  not  see  a  reason  for  that  restriction,  the  words  are  of 
themsel  ve.»«  capable  of  being  extended  ftirther,  to  the  faithful 
servants  of  Cnrist,  in  whatsoever  capacity;  though  being 
spoken  to  the  disciples,  as  from  the  continuation  of  the 
discourse  (with  this  evangelist)  from  the  beginning  of  the 
foregoing  chapter  may  be  collected,  it  seen^  not  unfit,  to 
allow  them  a  more  particular  reference  to  their  special 
office  and  trast.  And  here  we  must  note  that  these  words 
of  commendation,  "  Well  done,  good  ahd  faithful  servant,"- 
do  speak  both  the  truth  of  the  thing,  and  the  juds^ment 
and  esUmate  which  his  Lord  makes  thereof  accordingly. 
We  are  now  to  consider  them  under  the  former  notion,  as 
they  express  the  truth  of  the  thing,  the  matter  of  fact, 
whereor  we  cannot  have  a  more  certain  account  than  (as 
here  we'  have  it)  from  his  mouth,  who  employed  him. 
was  his  constant  Supervisor,  must  be  his  final  Judge,  and 
will  be  his  bountiful  Rewardier  at  length.  We  shall  here, 
in  opening  his  character,  note— First,  some  things  leading 
and  inti-oductive,  or  that  belong  to  his  entrance  into  this 


service :  and— Secondlv,  some  things  that  belong  to  ha 
performance,  afterward. 

First.  For  the  introductive,  supposed  part  of  his  charac- 
ter.   He  is, 

1.  One  that  hath  disclnimed  all  former  and  other  masters, 
all  in  co-ordination,  for  of  such,  no  man  can  serve  two; 
other  lord^  had  dominion  over  him,  but  by  their  usurpa- 
tion, and  his  unjust  consent,  who  was  not  his  own,  and  had 
no  right  to  dispose  of  himself.  The  faithful  servant  re- 
pents, and  retracts  those  former  engagements  as  bonds  of 
miquity,  by  wjhich  he  will  be  no  longer  held,  renounces 
any  former  inconsistent  master,  or  service.  A  truly  subor- 
dinate ma.«ter,  he  must  own,  for  the  same  reason  upon  which 
hebUck|iowledges  the  supreme,  and  do  all  that  such  derived 
authority  challenges,  by  his  direction  who  gave  it;  other- 
wise, he  hath  learned  to  call  no  man  master  cm  earth. 

2.  He  is  one  that  hath,  by  covenant,  surrendered  and 
resigned  himself  to  this  great  Lord,  and  nis  service.  Some 
relations  have  their  foundation  in  nature,  this  of  servants 
to  a  master  (we  except  slaves)  in  their  consent,  or  in  mutnal 
contract.  And  though  this  general  relation  between  God 
and  man,  have  the  most  deeply  natural  foundation  imagin- 
able, whereupon  all  are  his  servants;  yet  the  special  rela- 
tion must  have  the  other  ground,  viz.  that  of  consent,  or 
contract  superadded;  not  to  give  Qod  a  rieht  to  our  ser- 
vice, but  more  expresslv  and  efiectually  to  oblige  ourselves 
to  it,  and  that  yre  may  nave  a  right  to  his  rewards.  'Tis 
but  acknowledging  and  recognising  his  former  right  in  as, 
which  is  part  (and  the  initial  .part^  of  our  duty  to  him. 
He  requires  and  justly  insists  upon  it,  to  be  acknowledged 
as  our  only  r^htful  Lord ;  which  till  we  do,  we  are  in 
rebellion  against  him^  and  in  the  condition  of  servants 
broken  away  from  their  ma.sters,  runaways,  fugitives,  and 
who  keep  ourselves  out  of  the  family;  and  though  that 
cannot  however  destroy  his  right,  yet  it  is  inconsistent  with 
our  duty,  for  our  service  must  be  throughout  volnniarj ; 
and  with  our  reward,  ior  nothing  that  is  not  volontaiy  is 
rewardable.  Therefore  the  eo<A  and  faithful  servant  in 
the  text,  is  one  that  effects  and  chooses  the  state,  first,  and 
savs  with  the  Psalmist,  (Psal.  cxix.  38.)— Thy  servant 
wno  is  devoted  to  thy  fear.  And,  (Psal.  cxvi.  16.)  O  Lord 
traly  I  am  thy  servant,  I  am  thy  servant,  the  son  of  thy 
handmaid ;  thou  hast  loosed  my  bonds.  He  doth  as  is  re- 
quired, Rom.  xvi.  13, 19.  Yields  himself  to  God,  and  all 
his  parts  and  powers  servants  of  righteousness  unto  hob- 
ness.  He  reckons  it  neither  dutiful  towards  Qod,  nor 
comfortable  to  himself,  to  do  him  only  occasional  service, 
but  ad  WfiUm^  and  as  an  unrelated  person.  He  thinks  it 
not  honourable  to  the  great  Lord  of  neaven  and  earth,  bat 
to  borrow  (as  it  were^  another's  servant,  nor  can  he  satisfy 
himself  not  to  be  of  tne  family;  therefore  he  consents  first 
to  the  relation,  and  enters  himself  his  dovenanl-servant. 
Faithfulness  supposes  having  covenanted,  and  hath  the 
same  reference  to  our  part  of  the  covenant,  that  Godis 
faithfulness  hath  to  his. 

3.  He  is  one  that  hath  thereupon  made  it  his  earnest 
study  to  know  his  Lord'si;will.  His  first  inquiry  is.  What 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do,  Lord  ?  he  is  solicitous  to  under- 
stand the  duty  of  his  station.  Psal.  cxix.  125.  I  am  th]r 
servant,  give  me  understanding,  that  I  mav  know  thy  tes- 
timonies. To  enter  oneself  the  servant  of  another,  with- 
out any  concern  to  know  the  business  of  his  place,  shows 
an  insmcere  mind,  and  argues  he  hath  more  a  design  lo 
serve  himself  upon  his  master,  than  to  serve  him. 

4.  He  is  one  that  hath  an  inclination  to  the  work  he  is 
to  do,  when  he  knows  it,  a  wpodvfiia,  an  inclining  bent  of 
mind  to  it :  that,  which  the  Scripture  means,  by  having  the 
law  o^Qod  written  in  the  heart,  spoken  of  our  Lord  him- 
self, in  reference  to  that  peculiar  service  he  was  to  perform ; 
Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  Grod,  thy  law  is  in  my  bean, 
Psal  xl.  8.  Who  though  he  were  a  Son,  yet  taking  the 
form  pf  a  servant,  applied  himself  to  that  severe  part  as- 
signed him,  with  a  most  wining  mind ;  and  had,  hereupon, 
the  highest  approbation  imaginable,  Isa.  xlii.  1.  BehoM 
my  servant,  vihom  I  uphold ;  mine  elect,  in  whom  mv 
soul  delighteth.  And  it  is  MX)ken  of  all  the  inferior  true 
servants  of  Gtod,  besides,  Jer.  xxxi.  33.  I  will  put  my 
law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  In  their  hearts.  'Tis 
the  same  thing  with  beingGtod's  workmanship,  (Eph.  ii.  10.) 
created  unto  good  works ;  and  with  that  readiness  to  every 
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good  wordi  intiut  Jmu,  Titus  iii.  1.  If  a  man's  heart  be 
not  so  framed  to  God's  service,  how  awkwardly  antd  onto- 
wardly  does  he  go  about  any  thing  that  is  enjoined  him, 
he  is  habitually  disobedient,  and  to  every  good  work  re- 
probate, Titus  i.  14. 

Secondly,  And  for  that  part  of  the  character,  which 
beinga  §;ood  and  faithful  servant  includes, 

1.  He  is  one  that  endeavours  to  extend  his  obedience 
to  the  whole  compass  of  his  daty,  hath  a  universal  respect 
to  all  God's  commandments,  is  not  partial  in  the  law. 

2.  He  peculiarly  minds  the  work  most  of  his  own  sta*- 
tion.  Thinks  it  not  enough  or  possible  to  be  a  good  Christ- 
ian, and  at  the  same  time  an  ill  magistrate,  minister, 
parent,  master  of  a  family,  or  servant  in  it,  if  it  be  his  lot 
to  be  in  any  of  these  ciwacities. 

3.  He  is  diligent  in  all  the  service  that  belong  to  him, 
any  way ;  not  slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving 
the  Lord,  Rom.  xii  IL 

4.  He  is,  with  most  delight,  exercised  in  the  most  spirit^ 
ual  part  of  his  work.  In  the  great,  vilal  acts  of  faith,  love, 
selfAie voting;  and  those  most  immediately  proceeding 
from  them,  meditation,  prayer,  and  praise. 

5.  He  balks  not  the  most  nazardous  or  more  costlv 
pan.  Thinks  it  mean  to  serve  God  at  no  expense,  or  witn 
what  costs  him  nothing.  Measures'  not  his  tlu^  by  the 
advantage  or  safety  of  his  own  secular  interest ;  so  as  to 
decline  it  when  nothing  is  to  be, got  by  it,  or  if  any  thing 
be  in  danger  to  be  lost. 

6.  He  grudges  not  that  others  are  less  exposed  to  danger, 
in  their  work,  than  he ;  and  \LB,Ye  that  liberty  of  serving 
God,  which  he  hath  not.  Let  me  seriously  recommend 
this  property  and  disposition,  of  a  faithful  servant,  to  my 
brethren  in  the  ministry.  While  some  have  opportuni^ 
of  serving  our  great  and  common  Lord,  Without  fear  of 
the  interruption  and  suffering  to  which  we  are  liable,  and 
when  we  have  reason  to  jud^  they  do  it  with  sincerity, 
(though  we  may  think  they  gamed  their  greater  liberty  by 
their  mistake,)  there  can  bie  no  more  genuine  expression  of 
our  fidelity,  and  sincere  devotedness  to  bur  Master's  in- 
terest, than  to  behold,  with  complacency,  all  the  good 
which  we  observe  done  by  them.  If  the  great  apostle 
(Phil.  i.  15—18.)  rejoiced,  and  declared  he  would  rejoice, 
that  Christ  was  preached^  though  not  sincerely,  (and  whe- 
ther in  pretence,  or  truth,)  much  more  should  we,  when 
we  ou^ht  to  judge  that  he  is  sincerely  preached.  And  if 
he  envied  not  those  that  preached  Christ,  even  of  envy, 
how  horrid  would  it  be,  should  we  behold  with  envy,  what 
we  are  to  suppose  done  out  of  love,  and  good-will !  They 
are  great  adxmrers  of  themselves,  and  lovers  of  some  inte- 
rest of  their  own  more  than  his,  that  cannot  endure  to  see 
his  work  done  by  other  hands  than  theirs ;  or  that  have 
nothing  of  that  disposition  in  them  which  those  words  ex- 
press, Let  him  increase,  and  me  decreate. 

7.  He  is  much  less  apt  to  smite  his  fellow-servants,  or 
hinder  them  in  their  work  unless  they  will  work  b^  his 
rule  and  measure,  imprescribed  by  their  Lord  himself.  He 
takes  no  pleasure  to  see  the  hands  tied  up  of  useful  labour- 
ers ii^  the  harvest,  wishes  not  their  number  diminished; 
but,  because  the  harvest  is  really  plenteous,  but  the  lar 
bearers  are  few,  rather  prays  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to 
send  forth  labourers  ii^to  his  harvest,  Matt.  ix.  37,  38. 

If  any,  of  their  own  private  inclination,  would  have  the 
necessary  work  of  their  Lord  hindered,  and  take  pleasure 
in  the  exclusion  of  industrious  labourers,  for  their  consci- 
entious disuse  of  things,  by  their  own  confession,  not 
.  necessary ;  good  Lord  I  what  spirit  are  they  of  1  I  un- 
derstand it  not,  nor  let  mv  sqial  enter  into  their  secret  t  I 
had  rather  a  thousand-fold  bear  their  anger,  than  be  of  their 
spirit  1  Would  anv  faithful  servant  rather  wish  his  mas- 
ter's work  should  oe  in  any  part  undone,  than  done  by 
thoee  he  dislikes;  updn  no  more  important  reason  than 
that  their  clothes,  perhaps,  are  not  of  tne  same  colour  with 
hisi 

But  thanks  be  to  God  that,  among  those  that  differ  fh>m 
each  other  in  the  lesser  thingsL  there  are  so  m^y  that  re- 
joice, being  under  restraints  tnemselves,  for  the^liberty  of 
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others;  and  ,that  mourn,  while  they  enjoy  themselves  ar 
ample  liberty,  for  others'  restraints,  and  among  whom  there 
is  no  other  contention,  but  who  shall  think,  and  spcatt. 
and  act  with  most  kindaeo  towards  one  another:  ana 
that  not  Whole  parties,  but  an  ill  mind  and  spirit,  only  in 
some  persons,  can  be  charged  with  what  so  much  unbe- 
comes  faithful  fellow-servants. 

8.  He  is  less  at  leisure  to 'mind  what  others  do,  or  do 
not,  than  what  lie  is  to  do  himself  Is  above  all  things 
solicitods  to  prove  his  own  work,  that  he  may  have  rejoi- 
cing in  himself,  and  not  in  another.  Gal.  vi.  4. 

9.  He  esteems  the  utmost  he  can  do  but  little,  and 
counts^  when  he  hath  done  his  best,  he  is  an  unpromable 
servant. 

10.  He  approves  himself,  in  all  that  he  doth,  to  the  eye 
of  his  great  Master.  Here  we  cannot  serve  too  much  with 
e/e-service,  or  be  too  apprehensive  of  the  constant  inspec- 
tion of  our  heavenly  Xiord.  One  may  be  too  much  a 
pleaser  of  men,  but  no  man  can  too  much  study  to  please 
and  approve  himself  td  the  eye  of  God. 

11.  He  laments  lost  time,  and  labours  to  redeem  it. 

12.  He  greatly  rejoices  in  the  success  of  his  work.  If, 
for  instance,  it  be  his  business  to  bring  home  souls  to  God, 
nothing  is  more  gratefhl  to  him  than  to  prosper  in  it.  My 
beloved,  my  jov,  and  mv  crown — Phil.  ly.  1.  So  he 
counts  such  as  ne  can  make  proseljrtes  to  Christ.  I  have 
no  greater  joy,  than  to  hear  that  my  children  walk  in  truth, 
John  iii.  4.  'Tis  said  of  Barnabas,  (a  great  number  be- 
lieving, and  turning  to  the  Ii)rd,  Acts  xi.  22,  23.)  that 
when  he  saw  the  grace  of  God,  he  was  glad ;  for  ('tis 
added)  he  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

13.  He  loves  his  work,  and  his  Master,  is  willing  to 
have  his  ear  bored,  and  serve  him  for  ever.  If  any 
thought  arises  of  changing,  he  presently  represses  it,  by 
some  seasonable  check  and  counter-thought,^  and  confirms 
his  resolution  of  cleaving  to  him  unto  the  end. 

14.  He  puts  the  highest  value  upon  such  present  en- 
couragements, from  his  Lord,  as  are  most  expressive  of 
peculiar  favour.  The  blessed  God  knows  what  is  most 
suithble  to  the  eenius  and  spirit  of  his  own  new  creature. 
The^  who  are  nis  sincere  servants,  are  his  sons  too,  born 
of  him ;  and  to  the  divine  and  heavenly  nature  in  them 
those  tmng^  are  most  agreeable  that  are  most  spiritual,  and 
whereof  others,  of  terrene  minds,  no  more  know  the  value, 
than  that  dunghill-creature  did  of  the  gem  it  found  there ; 
they  must  have  great  stores  of  com,  wine,  and  oil.  His 
better  bom  servants  are  of  a  more  excellent  spirit,  and 
better  pleased  with  the  light  of  his  countenance ;  he  dif- 
ferently treats  them  accoraingly.  As  that  victorious  Per- 
sian monarch,  (Cyrus,)  entertaining  at  a  feast  the  principal 
men  of  his  army,  gave  among  them  costly  gifts ;  but  for  CAry- 
santaa^^  a  more  peculiar  favourite,  (e^rXnvc  ir/>o<rayaytf/icm,) 
he  only  drew  him  near  to  him^  and  gave  him  a  kiss ;  which 
was  intended  by  the  one,  received  by  the  other,  and  envied 
by  a  third ,0  as  an  expre&ion  of  more  special  kindness. 
And  of  the  divine  love,  which  that  borrowed  expression 
signifies,  pious  souls  upon  all  occasions  show  their  highest 
value,  Cant.  i.  2. 

15.  He  trusts  his  master  for  his  final  reward,  and  is 
content  to  wait  for  it,  as  long  as  he  thinks  fit  to  defer. 
St.  Paul  professes  himself  a  servant  of  God,  and  an  apostle 
of  Jesu^  Christ,  in  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  he  that 
could  not  lie  had  promised ;  and  hereupon  resolvedly  en- 
counters all  the  difficulties  of  that  hazardous  service. 

II.  The  acceptance,  and  reward  which  such  a  servant 
finds  above.  His  acceptance  is  expressed  in  the  same 
words  (as  was  said)  which  have  generally  given  us  his 
character ;  not  only  showing  what  he  was,  and  did,  but 
that  his  Lord  esteemed,  and  passes  an  approving  judgment 
of  him  (as  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  he  would)  accordmgly. 
Concerning  this  j advent  we  are  to  note,  both  what  it 
supposes,  and  what  it  tncludes. 

It  supposes  both  an  account  taken  how  this  servant  de- 
meaned himself,  and  a  rule  according  whereto  the  matters^ 
to  be  accounted  for,  were  to  be  examined  and  judged  or. 

I.  That  our  Lord  calls  his  servants  to  an  account,  so  we 
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find  U  expressly  said,  ver.  19.  After  a  long  time,  the  lord 
of  those  servants  cometb,  and  reckoneth  with  them.  And 
here  'tis  implied,  when  he  says,  Well  dd&e—it  implies  he 
takes  c<M;ni?ance,  and  inquires  whether  they  have  done 
well  or  ill,  he  is  not  indifferent  or  regardless  how  they  quit 
and  behave  themselves;  nor  doth  he  pronounce  rashly 
and  at  random,  without  searching  into  the  matter.  So 
then  every  one  of  us  shall  give  an  account  of  himself  to 
God,  Rom.  xiv.  13. 

2.  That  there  is  some  certain  stated  rule,  by  which  their 
doings  must  be  measured.  Well-doing  stands  in  confor- 
mity to  some  rule  or  other,  and  what  is  the  next  and  most 
immediate  rule  of  our  duty,  is  also  the  rule  of  Gk)d's  judg-, 
ment;  such  a  rule  it  must  suppose,  as  according  whereto* 
a  true  judgment  is  possible  of  our  having  done  weU.  That 
cannot  be  the  law  of  works,  according  whereto  no  flesh 
can  be  justified  in  his  sight ;  it  must  therefore  be  the  law 
of  grace :  and  so  this  servant  is  only  said  to  have  done 
well,  according  to  the  htuUuci^  evangelica.  The  indulgence 
of  the  Oospel  can  say,  ei,  it  is  ^ell,  to  that  whicl^  the  rigour 
of  the  law  would  condemn.  Bowum  orUu/r  ex  causis  iTUe- 
griSj  <f^.  WeUrdaing  arises  ouJt  of  the  cantmrrence  of  all 
remiisUeSf  evU  from  any,  the  least  ^feU ;  and  so  indeed 
whatever  the  rule  be,  all  things  must  concur  that  are  re- 
quisite to  acceptance,  by  that  rule.  But  here  simply  every- 
thing of  duty  IS  requisite,  so  that  the  condition  of  acceptr^ 
ance  and  life  was  not  to  be  distinguished  (as  a  thing  of  less 
latitude)  from  mere  duty,  in  its  utmost  extent,  Jam.  ii.  10. 
For  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in 
one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all.  Cursed  is  ever^  one  that 
contmuetn  not  in  all  thin^,  which  are  written  m  the  book 
of  the  law,  to  do  them.  Gal.  iii.  10. 

2.  This  judgment  includes, 

1.  Well-pleasedness,  <«,  'Tis  well,  j.  d,  I  like  well  thy 
way  and  work,  it  pleases  and  is  grateful  to  me,  and  so  art 
thou. 

2.  An  acknowledgment  of  his  title  to  the  designed  re- 
ward, according  to  the  Gospel  constitution.  *Tis  said  to 
be  well,  not  only  according  to  the  absolute  and  abstract 
consideration  of  what  was  done ;  but  according  to  its  rela- 
tive consideration  and  pron)ect  to  what  was  to  ensue ;  and 
therefore  follows,  in  the  subjoined  words,  the  collection  of 
the  reward,  of  which  reward  we  have  here  a  two-fold  ex- 
pression ;  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord. 

1.  I  will  make  thee  ruler  oyer  many  things.  In  the 
evangelist  Luke^s  account  of  this  parable  (if  this  account 
refer  to  the  same  thing,  as  spoken  at  the  same  time,  which 
some  of  old,  upon  the  manifold  diversity,  have  doubted, 
how  reasonably  I  shall  not  here  dispute)  'tis  said.  Have 
thou  authority  over  so  many  cities.  Either  expression  re- 
presents the  remuneration  here  vouchsafed,  by  a  metaphor 
which  nearljT  approaches  that  very  usual  one,  by  wKich  the 
felicity  of  saints  is  repiesenled  under  the  notion  of  a  king- 
dom, q,  d.  Thou  sb alt  have  an  honourable  prefecture,  be  a 
glorious  vicerov,  shalt,  according  to  thy  capacity,  share 
with  me  in  the  dignity  of  mv  royal  state.  If  we  suffer,  we 
shall  also  reij^  with  him,  2  Tim.  ii.  12.  This!  pato,  a^d 
shall  stay  a  little  more  upon  the  other  expression,  which 
is  plainer,  and  without  a  metaphor. 

2.  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lqrd.  Wherein,  as 
expositors  observe,  our  Lord  slides  insensibly  out  of  the 
parable,  into  the  thing  designed  by  it ;  using  words  indif- 
ferently applicable  to  either,  but  such  as  wherein  he  might 
be  easily  understood  ultimately  to  mean  the  joys  and 
glories  of  the  other  world  or  state.  Expressions  serving 
to  signify,  as  an  d  ancient  speaks,  rj^  vivav  fuuapifirnv,  the 
svm  ofaUfelicUy^  as  what  can  more  fitly  signify  that,  than 
joy,  the  joy  of  his  Lord,  and  whereinto  he  was  to  enter  1 
Let  us  consider  these  severally,  though  but  briefly. 

1.  Joy,  q.  d.  The  laborious  part  is  over  with  thee,  now 
follows  thy  rest  and  reward.  Joy,  the  very  notion  where- 
of is  rest,  qiUes  appetitiu  in  aippetibUi^  •  (as  it  is  aptly  de- 
fined,) tkiv  that  sov>  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  Wnen  the 
dark  shtdy  vale  is  past  over,  with  much  toil,  the  path  of 
Life  leads  into  that  presence  where  is  fulness  of  joy,  and 
pleasures  for  evermore,  Psal.  xvi.  11.  The  fulness  of  joy 
speaks  the  purity  of  it,  that  is  pure  which  is  plenum  sut^ 
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4*0.  full  of  itself  and  without  mixture  of  any  thing  else, 
which  hath  so  entirely  all  degrees  of  itself,  as  not  to  admit 
the  least  decree  of  its  oontrair ;  such  is  this,  'tis  joy,  and 
no  sorrow  with  it,  perfect  ana  most  complete  joy.  This 
cannot,  therefore,  be  meant  of  a  slight  and  momentary  act, 
but  a  perfect  ana  permanent  state  of  joy ;  which  stale  is 
made  up  by  the  continual  concurrence  of  a  two-fold  ever* 
lasting  perfection,  viz.  objective,  and  subjective.—!.  Objet^ 
tvoe,  Tnat  there  be  a  perfect  and  never-failing  good  to  be 
enjoyed.— 2.  SubjicHve.  That  there  be  a  perfect  and  immu- 
table contemporation,  or  a  thorough  undecaying  disposi- 
tion of  the  suoject  to  the  enjoyment  of  it.  From  theae  two 
cannot  but  result  a  most  permanent,  everlasting  state  of 
joy.  And  of  the  concurrence  of  these  two,  the  Holy 
Scripture  sufficiently  assures  us,  when  it  makes  God  him- 
self to  be  the  object  of  our  eternal  vision,  in  that  other 
state ;  and  tells  cc,  that  in  order  thereto,  we  shall  be  like 
him,  for  we  shaH  see  him  as  he  is :  sig1^fying  all  that  pro> 
portion  and  agreeableness  of  the  blessed  soul  to  the  beatific 
object,  which  is  requisite  to  a  most  pleasant,  perfect,  and 
perpetual  enjoyment. 

2.  This  joy  is  more  expressly  specified,  by  being  called 
the  jov  of  our  Lord ;  which  signifies  it  to  be  not  only, 
—1.  The  joy  whereof  he  is  the  object,  a  joy  to  be  taken  m 
him,  (as  before,)  but,— 2.  Whereof  he  is  the  lAithor.  As 
he  now  puts  gladness  into  the  heart,  Psal.  iv.  in  thia  our 
imperfect  state,  he  is  not  less  the  author  of  our  most  per- 
fect joy.  And — 3.  Also  that,  whereof  he  is  the  possessor, 
q.  d.  enter  into  that  joy  that  is  now  to  be  common  to  me 
and  thee,  and  wherein  thou  shalt  partake  with  me.  So 
one  glosses  the  words :  t  Be  thou  partaker  of  the  same  joy 
with  thv  Lord,  enjoy  thou  the  same  joy  that  thy  Lord  en- 
joys. Amazing  thought !  yet  so  Scripture  speaks :  Where 
I  am,  there  also  shall  my  servant  be,  John  xii.  96.  The 
glory  which  thou  ^vest  me,  1  have  gfven  them.  And 
ver.  24,  Fatheir,  I  will  that  they  also,  whom  thou  host  given 
me,  faje  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  my 
glory,  which  thou  hast  given  me.  Ajid  that  beholding 
cannot  mean  a  merely  contemplative,  but  a  fruitive  intui- 
tion. If  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  him,  that  we  may  be 
also  glorified  together,  (nvSo^Mufn^j)  Rom.  viii.  17.  Other 
joys  are  in  comparison  mean  and  sordid,  this  is  Uie  high- 
est and  most  excellent,  for  it  is  the  divine  ioy. 

3.  'Tis  that  they  are  to  enter  into ;  whicn  notes  both  the 
plenitude  of  their  right,  their  Lord  bids  them  enter ;  and 
the  plenitude  of  this  joy  itself,  they  are  to  enter  into  it; 
and  the  dominion  it  must  for  ever  have  over  them,  thev 
are  to  be  absorpt  of  it,  lose  themselves  in  it,  not  so  much 
to  possess  it,  as  be  possessed  by  it.  And  the  perpetuity 
is  intimated  of  that  possession,  we  are  told  of  their  entrance 
into  it^  nothing  of  their  passing  out  of  it  any  more ;  the 
last  thing  we  hear  of  them  is,  that  they  are  gone  into  jey. 

Now  let  us  see  what  brief  useful  reflections  are  to  be 
made  upon  all  this.    And, 

1.  How  blessed  a  thing  is  it  to  be  a  faithful  servant  of 
Christ  I  if  any  have  not  yet  leaifued  to  value  his  service 
for  itself,  let  them  make  their  estimate  by  the  end  of  it, 
and  bv  what  is  even  at  present  most  certainly  annexed  lo 
it.  To  be  accepted  with  him,  to  appear  gracious  in  his 
eyes !  ■  An  Euge  from  such  a  moutn  !  where  the  word  of 
a  king  is,  there  is  power.  How  joyful  a  sound  do  these 
words  carry  from  the  month  of  God»:'  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant !  The  Persic  version  (as  it  is  rendered) 
most  significantly  paraphrases  this  passage :  T%e  owner  &t 
the' money  received  him  pleasantly^  and  uttered  ttords  to  hi* 
grateful  to  his  heart,  saifing^  Well  done,  O  than  good  and 
faithful  servant,  ^js  What  can  be  more  grateful  and  re- 
viving to  the  heart  of  a  good  man,  than  that  the  glorious 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  should  say  to  him,  Weil  done! 
to  have  him  sav  to  us,  as  to  Mases,  Thou  hast  found 
grace  in  my  sight ;  (Exod.  xxxiii.  12.)  to  have  gained  this 
testimony,  as  Enoch  did,  (Heb.  xi.  6.)  that  we  ha^  pleased 
God ;  and  that  our  case  might  trulv  admit  of  such  an  an- 
gelical salutation,  (though  upon  a  less  pecqliar  accoont^) 
Hail,  thou  that  art  highly  favoured !  how  great  a  thing  is 
it  1  So  great  a  thing,  in  the  apostle's  account,  that  living  or 
dying,  being  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body^  seeiLed  hitle 
things  to  him,  in  comparison  of  it :  he  was  willing  rather  to 
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be  absent,  but  is  more  solicitous,  wkether  present  or  ab- 
sent, that  be  might  be  accepted  of  him,  3  Cor.  v.  8, 9.  Yea, 
and  the  more  abject  spirit  of  a  very  Cain  resents  so  deep- 
ly his  not  being  accepted,  that  his  troubled  mind  imprints 
characters  of  sorrow  in  his  face,  shows  itself  in  a  fallen 
connteDance,  and  dejected  looks. 

What  ingenuous  mind  but  knowR  how  to  valoe  even  the 
(unprofitable)  kindness  of  a  mean  friend  1  Can  the  love  of 
a  Qod  seem  little  with  us  %  It  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of 
mere  kindness,  abstracted  from  beneficence,  if  it  be  borne 
me  by  a  judicious,  wise  person ;  such  a  one  honours  whom 
he  loves ;  we  less  esteem  the  love  of  a  fool.  There  can  be 
no  greater  contempt  of  God,  than  to  make  light  of  being 
accepted  with  him.  But  how  transporting  a  thing  should 
it  be,  besides  the  present  sense  of  such  acceptance,  which 
(with  more  or  less  expres^mess)  accompanies  diligence  and 
fidelity  in  his  service,  to  have  it  judicially  declared,  with 
solemnity,  and  pubhdv  said  to  us  before  angels  ana  men. 
Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant !  when  so  great  con- 
sequences depend,  and  are  to  ensue  upon  it,  as  that  it 
should  be  further  said.  Come,  be  thou  ruler  over  many. 
thin|:s,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you,  enter  into 
the  )oy  of  your  Lord.  Who  would  think  meanly  of  being 
the  accepted  servant  of  the  most  high  God  t  They  that 
finally  despise  so  privileged  a  state,  will  see  it  with  their 
eyes,  (exemplified  in  others,)  but  shall  never  taste  the 
sweemessof  it. 

2.  How  easily  accountable  is  it  why  our  Lord  lets  his 
servants  suffer  hard  things  in  this  world  awhile  t  Hqmay 
permit  it  to  be  so,  who  hath  it  in  his  power  to  make  their 


sorrow  be  turned  into  joy.  It  is  not  strange  if  weepipg 
endure  with  them  for  a  night,  unto  whom  such  joy  is  com- 
ing in  the  morning;  it  is  unworthy  to  repine  in  this  case. 
'Tis  want  of  foresight  that  makes  any  wonder  and  censure. 
Consider  well  those  weighty  words,  (1  Pet.  iv.  13;'  13.) 
Beloved,  think  it  not  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial, 
which  is  to  try  you,  as  though  some  strange  thing  happen- 
ed uiito  you;  but  rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of 
Christ's  sufferings,  that  when  his  glory  shall  be  revealed, 
ye  may  be  glad  also  with  exceeding  joy. 

3.  How  wicked  and  foolish  a  thing  is  it  to  refuse  this 
service  I  'tis  horridly  unjust  towards  our  most  rightftal 
Lord,  and  most  imprudent  for  ourselves.  Db  men  Know 
what  they  do  in  this  1  whose  right  they  invade  and  resist  1 
and  what  cruelty  they  use  towards  their  Own  souls  1 

4.  How  much  to  be  lamented  is  the  condition  of  the  sin- 
ful world,  who  so  generally  decline  this  service,  and  make 
themselves  slaves,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  worst  of  mas- 
ters !  how  do  men  drudge  to  the  devil !  what  slaves  are 
they  to  themselves,  and  their  Own  vile  lusts !  As  indeed 
no  man  JKrves  himself,  but  hath  a  fool  and  a  mad  tyrant 
(as  one  well  says^  for  his  master.  We  do  not  enough  live 
up  to  the  priUciples  of  our  )religion,  \[^hile  we  consider  not, 
with  more  compassion,  the  condition  of  infatuated  man- 
kind, in  tUs  respect. 

5.  What  may  be  expected  by  unfaithful  negligent  ser- 
vants that  hide  their  talent  in  a  napkin  7  The  other's  joys 
serve  to  measure  their  sorrows.  What  a  killing  word  will 
it  be,  when  instead  of.  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, it  .shall  be  said.  Thou  wicked  and  slothful  servant ! 
and  instead  of  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord,  they 
must  hear,  and  feel,  Cast  ve  the  unprofitable  servant  into 
outer  darkness,  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnaJshing  of 
teeth,  ver.  30. 

6.  See  what  estimate  we  are  to  make  of.  the  nature  of 
God,  especially  of  his  large,  munificent  goodness  (which 
is  his  nature,  Qod  is  love.)  For  consider  the  various  ema- 
nations and  discoveries  of  it,  which  may  here  be  taken 
notice  of. 

1.  That  he  shduM  seek  to  have  any  for  servants  (whidi 
the  text  supposeth  that  he  doth)  in  this  world  of  ours  I  A 
world  of  apostate,  degenerous,  impure,  impotent  creatures, 
disaffected  to  him  and  his  government,  nfUing  him,  ana 
(as  in  themselves  they  are)  tueitefulto  him.  He  who  hath 
so  little  need  of  servants  for  any  real  Use !  who  can  do  all 
things  with  a  word  I  and  if  he  thought  it  fit  to  have  them 
for  state,  and  as  a  thing  becoming  his  majesty  and  neat- 
ness, is  attended  above  by  so  excellent  Gh)d-lilre  creatures ! 
so  .suitable,  apd  obsequious!  so  powerful,  and  agile! 
those  ministers  of  his  that  do  his  pleasure,  hearkening  to 


the  voice  of  his  word.  A  world  of  min  istering  spirits,  that 
might  be  used  for  purposes  less  kind  to  us  than  they  are ! 
that  he  should  seek  servants  among  us !  (for  his  having 
them  implies  it  j  whoever  served  him  unsought  unto  7)  in- 
vite men  into  his  service,  with  so  importunate  solicitation! 
whom  he  might  despise  for  their  vileness,  and  destroy  for 
their  rebellion,  which  he  can  in  a  moment !  And  that  he 
should  seek  such  to  become  his  servants,  not  with  indiff*er- 
ency,butwithso  great  earnestness!  and  use  afterwards  so 
various  endeavours  to  retain  them  in  his  service  I  When 
they  gradually  decline,  that  he  so  graciously  upholds  them ; 
when  ready  to  break  faith  with  him,  and  quit  his  service, 
that  by  so  apt  tpethods  he  confirms  them ;  when  they  ac- 
tually wander  and  turn  vagabonds,  that  he  should  be  so 
intent  to  reduce  them !  How  admirable  is  all  this !  View 
the  whole  case  at  once.  They  neglect  his  first  invitations, 
he  repeats  and  inculcates  them ;  they  faint,  he  encourages 
and  supports  them :  they  revolt,  he  fellows  to  bring  them 
back ;  the  cause  of  our  admiration  still  rises  higher  and 
higher.  How  much  is  it,  in  this  last  instance,  above  all 
human  measures  I  Most  men  would  disdain  so  to  sue  to 
servants  that  forsake  them,  and  are  loth  to  confess  their 
real  need  and  want  of  them  (were  it  never  so  great.)  The 
Cynic  [Sen.]  scorned  to  look  aAer  his  servant  that  left 
him,  counting^it  a  disgrace,  when  Manes  thought  he  could 
live  without  Diogenes,  that  Diogenes  should  not  be  able  to 
live  without  Manes.  The  all-sufficient  Deity  stoops  to 
(hat,  which  indigency  and  wretchedness  think  even  too 
mean  for  them ! 

d.  Consider  the  frankness  of  his  acceptance,  even  of  the 
least.  For  how  many  omiasions,  how  much  laziness  and 
sloth,  how  many  incognitances  and  mistakes,  how  much 
real  aissenrice  must  he  forgive,  when  he  accepts  them,  and 
says  (yet)  'tis  well  done !  How  little  is  it  they  do  at  the 
best !  ana  how  unprofitable  to  him !  and  yet  that  little  also 
he  forms  and  even  creates  them  to,  and  continual  I  v  suc- 
cours and  assists  them  in  it,  works  in  them  to  will  and 
to  do.  otherwise  nothing  at  all  would  be  d<me;  and  how 
foil,  now  complacential'  his  acceotance  is ! 

3.  Consider  th^  largeness  ana  bounty  of  his  rewards, 
too  large  for  our  expression  or  conception.  So  that  we 
even  say  most  to  it.  when  (even  lost  in  wonder)  we  only 
admire  and  say  notning. 

4.  Consider  the  kind  of  the  sJerVice  which  he  thus  be- 
speaks, accepts,  and  rewards.  The  best  and  most  accept- 
able service,  any  are  capable  of  doing  him,  is,  when  they 
accept  him,  take  and  choose  him  to  be  their  portion,  and 
blessedness.  Trust,  love,  and  delight  in  him  as  such,  live 
upon  his  fulness,  and  (according  to  their  several  stations) 
persuade  as  many  as  they  can  to  do  so  too.  They  that,  in 
the  most  peculiar  sense,  are  his  niinisters  or  servants,  as 
they  are  more  earnestly  intent  upon  this,  and  win  more 
souls,  are  the  more  amply  and  gloriously  rewarded.  They 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness^  shine  as  stars.  And  for 
all  the  rest  of  his  servants,  wherein  do  they  serve  him  most, 
but  when  by  their  converse,  and  example,  they  induce 
others  to  entertain  good  thoughts  of  God,  and  religion,  and 
thereupon  to  make  the  same  choice  which  they  have 
made,  and  become  seriously  religious;  which  is  most  cer- 
tainly connected  with  their  being  bappy,  and  indeed,  in 
greatest  part  their  very  happiness  itselrl  And  when  they 
relieve,  support,  encourage,  and  help  on  those  (hat  are  in 
the  way,  or  whom  they  are  endeavouring  to  bring  into  the 
way,  of  final  blessedness !  We  as  much  need  our  servants, 
as  they  can  us  *,  they  are  our  living,  reasonable,  but  most 
necessary  instruments.  The  whole  universe  of  created 
beings  subsists  by  mutual  dependenci^,  the  uncreated  Be- 
ine  without  any;  creatures  are  made  to  need  one  another. 
Infinite  self-futness,  not  capable  of  receiving  additions,  is 
mo^t  hi^y  gratified  by  our  cheerful  reception  of  its  com- 
munications. 

Let  us  learn  now  to  conceive  of  God  answerably  to  aU 
this.  We  db  him  not  right,  that  we  consider  not  nis  ad- 
mirable goodness,  in  so  plain  instances  of  it,  with  more 
IVequent  seriousness^  and  intention  of  mind  and  spirit,  and 
show  ourselves  stupid,  unapprehensive  creatures.  Have 
we  a  thinking  faculty  about  usi  a  power  lo  use  thoughts  1 
and  can  we  use 'it  upon  any  thing  more  evident,  more  coi^ 
siderable,  or  that  more  concern.*  'is  1  or  do  we  never  use 
itle  s  pertinently) 
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7.  How  unreasonable  is  it,  either  to  quit  the  service  of 
oar  blessed  Lord,  or  to  serve  him  dejectedly  I  doit  it ! 
Who  hath  more  right  in  us  1  or  where  will  we  mend  our- 
selves 1  O  the  treacherous  follv  of  apostacy  !  and  how  se- 
verely is  it  wont  to  be  animadVertea  on  I  2  Chron.  xii.  1. 
'Tis  said  Rehoboam  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  all 
Israel  with  him ;  and  what  followed  1  Shishak,  the  kinr 
of  Egypt,  comes  against  them  with  a  great  power,  and  God 
sends  tnem  this  message,  bv  Shemaiah  the  prophet;  that 
because  they  had  forsi^en  him,  (ver.  5.)  therefore  he  also 
had  left  them  in  the  hands  of  Shishak.  And  aAerwards, 
that  though,  upon  their  humbling  themselves,  he  would 
not  quite  destroy  them,  but  grant  them  some  deliverance ; 
yet  he  adds,  Nevertheless  ye  shall  be  his  (i.  e.  Shishak's) 
servants,  that  ye  may  know  my  service,  and  the  service  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  countries,  ver.  8.  Since  they  would 
abandon  God,  and  the  true  religion,  he  would,  by  a  very 
sensible  instruction  and  costly  experience,  teach  them  to 
distinguish,  and  understand  the  difference,  and  make  them 
know  when  tfaev  had  a  ^ood  master.  And  if  we  serve 
him  despondingly  and  with  dejected  spirits,  how  causeless 
a  reproach  do  we  cast  upon  him,  ana  his  service !  'tis  a 
greater  iniquity  than  is  commonly  considered,  implies  dis- 
uke  of  his  work,  and  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  family, 
impatiency  of  the  restraints  of  it,  distrust  of  his  power  to 


protect  oroounty  to  reward  us ;  and  we  may  expect  it  to 
be  resented  accordingly.  So  we  sometimes  find  it  hath 
been,  Deat.  xxviii.  47,  48.    Because  thou  servedst  not  the 


Lord  thy  Gk)d,  with  joyfulness  and  with  gladness  of  heart, 
for  the  abundance  of  aU  things ;  therefore  shalt  thou  serve 
thine  enemies,  which  the  Lord  shall  send  against  thee,  in 
hunger,  and  in  thirst,  and  in  nakedness,  and  in  want  of  all 
things,  and  he  shall  put  a  yoke- of  iron  upon  thy  neck,  un* 
til  he  have  destroyed  thee< 

8.  How  are  we  concerned  to  (pUow  the  example,  and 
expect  the  acceptance  and  reward,  of  any  such  faithful  ser- 
vant of  Christ  1  And  that  we  may  imitate  such  a  good  and 
faithftd  servant,  let  me  briefly  set  the  example  of  such  a 
one  before  you,  in  this  excellent  person  lately  token  from 
among  us ;  which,  were  it  possible  to  represent  entirely, 
were  one  of  the  fairest  copies  to  write 'after,  that  this,  or 
perhaps  many  former  ages  could  afford  us.  That  indeed, 
which  it  is  fit  should  first  be  noted  of  him,  is  least  of  all 
imitable;  I  mean  his  natural  temper,  (with  its  more  imme- 
diate dependencies,)  which  no  man  can  have  the  privilege 
to  chooee.  His  indeed  was  one  of  the  happiest  that  I  ev^r 
Imew.  and  did  so  set  off  all  that  was  superadded  and  in- 
serted into  it,  b^  human  culture  or  divine  grace,  as  an  ad- 
vantageous setting  doth  the  lustre  of  a  diamond.  He  had 
all  the  advantages  of  education  from  bis  childhood,  which 
the  pious  care  of  an  affectionate,  prudent,  learned  father 
could  give  him,  that  were  proper  and  preparatory  to  the 
function  he  was  intended  for;  viz.  that  of  the  sacred  mi- 
nistry. An  office  whereof  his  excellent  father  (the  eminent, 
holy,  heavenly,  reverend,  ancient,  Mr.  Faircloogh,  of  Suf- 
folk, whose  name  in  that  country  hath  still  a  pateful  sa< 
vour  with  all  good  men,  of  whi^tsoever  persuasion)  showed 
his  high  esteem  and  love,  not  only  by  the  most  diligent  dis- 
charge of  it  himself,  but  by  dedicating  all  his  sons  (which 
were  four  in  number)  to  it ;  an4  giving  his  two  daughters 
in  marriage  to  such  also.  So  that  he  was  the  father  of  a 
sacred  tribe,  an  offspring  and  race  of  ministers,  or  that 
(even  naturally)  united  with  sucb.  This  was  the  eldest  of 
his  children,  and  of  whose  education  the  first  care  was  to 
be  taken.  Scarce  any  mind  could  be  more  receptive  of  the 
proper  impressions,  fVom  an  ingenuous  institution.  About 
twelve  years  he  continued  a  student  (whereof  divers,  a  fel- 
low)aBa  great  omam^t  ofEmanuel-CoUege,  in  Cambridge, 
as  he  was  also  much  adorned  by  it.  He  went  from  it  fur- 
nished with  such  a  stock  of  rational,  substantial,  as  well  as 
polite  literature,  that  showed  him  to  have  been  no  loiterer 
there.  He  was  a  man  of  a  clear,  distinct  understanding, 
of  a  very  quick,  discerning,  and  pepetrating  judgment,  that 
would  on  a  sudden  (as  I  have  sometimes  observed  in  dis- 
course with  him)  strike  through  knotty  difficulties,  into  the 
inward  centre  of  truth,  with  such  a  felicity  that  things 
seemed  to  offer  themselves  to  him,  whieh  are  wont  to  cost 
others  a  troublesome  search.  Nor  were  his  notions  merely 
book-learned,  borrowed  from  systems,  and  taken  on  trust, 
but  formed  by  a  due  (but  more  speedy)  comparing  of 


things;  as  if  truth  were  more  akin  and  connatural  to  hin 
than  to  most  others,  sooner  digested,  made  bis  own,  and 
inwrought  into  the  temper  and  habit  of  his  mind.  Which 
afterwards,  he  liked  not  to  muddy  and  discompose  by  busy 
agitations  with  others,  about  that  truth  which  be  found 
himself  in  a  pleasant  secure  possession  of;  nor  to  contend 
concerning  tnat  which  he  had  not  found  it  necessair  to 
contend  for.  He  declined  controversy,  not  from  inability, 
but  dislike;  for  as  he  less  needed  it  for  a  further  good  end, 
so  he  was  most  remote  from  loving  it  for  itself;  he  was 
satisfied  to  have  attained  his  end,  and  was  better  pleased 
to  know,  than  to  seem  to  others  tl^at  he  knew.  He  was  of 
curious  sublime  fancy,  and  a  lofty  style  both  in  speaking 
and  writing  even  in  his  most  familiar  letters ;  though  he 
industriously  depressed  it,  in  his  popular  sermons,  and 
other  negociatiens  with  those  of  meaner  capacity. 

But  his  moral  and  holy  excellencies  were  his  chief  lus- 
tre, being  in  themselves  of  a  more  excellent  kind,  and  shi- 
ning in  him  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  The  bent  of  his  soul 
was  towards  Qod.  I  never  knew  any  man  under  the  more 
constant  governing  power  of  religion,  which  made  it  be  his 
business  both  to  exercise  and  diffuse  it  to  his  uttermost 
He  was  a  mighty  lover  of  God  and  men,  and  being  of  a 
lively  active  spirit,  that  love  was  his  facile,  potent  mover 
to  the  doing  even  of  all  the  good  that  could  be  thought  (in 
an  ocdinary  way)  possible  to  him,  and  more  than  was  pos- 
sible to  most  other  men.  To  give  a  true  succinct  account 
of  the  complexion  of  his  soul,  he  was  even  made  up  of  life 
and  love.  Such  was  the  clearness  and  sincerity  of  his  spi- 
rit, his  constant  upri||^htness  and  integrity,  so  little  dark- 
ened by  an  evil  conscience,  (and  indeed,  httie  overclouded 
with  melancholy  fumes,)  that  he  seemed  to  live  in  the  con- 
stant sense  of  God's  favour  and  acceptance,  and  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  serve  him  with  his  might ;  whence  his 
spirit  was  formed  to  an  habitual  cheerfulness,  and  steeroed 
to  feel  within  itself  a  continual  calm.  So  undisturbed  a 
serenity  hath,  to  my  observation,  rarely  been  discernible  in 
any  man ;  nor  was  his  a  dull,  sluggisli  peace,  but  vital  and 
joyous ;  seldom  hath  that  hc^en  more  exemplified  in  anr 
man,  (Rom.  viii.  6.)  To  be  spiritually  minaed  is  life  mA 
peace.  Seldom  have  any  lived  more  under  the  goveni- 
mentof  that  kinifdom,  which  stands  in  riirhieousness,  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  Rom.  xiv.  17.  His  reverence 
of  the  Divine  Majesty  was  most  profound,  his  thooghts  of 
God  high  and  great,  that  seen>ed  totally  to  have  composed 
him  to  adoration,  and  even  made  him  live  a  worshipping 
life  :  he  was  not  wont  to  speak  to  God,  or  of  him,  at  a  vul- 
gar rate,  he  was  most  absolutely  resigned  and  g[iven  up  to 
him ;  devotedness  to  his  interest,  acquiescence  in  his  wis- 
dom and  will,  were  not  mere  precepts  with  him,  but  habit:$. 
No  man  could  be  more  deeply^concemed  about  the  aflbifs 
of  religion,  ai^d  God's  interest  in  the  world ;  yet  his  soli- 
citude was  tempered  with  that  steadfast  trust,  that  it  mieht 
be  seen  the  acknowledged  verities  of  God's  governing  the 
world,  superintending  and  ordering  all  humaa  affairs,  by- 
wise  and  steady  counsel,  and  almighty  power,  which  in 
most  others  are  but  faint  notions,  were  with  him  turned 
into  living  sense,  and  vital  principles,  which  governed  hi.v 
soul !  Whereupon  his  great  reverence  of  the  maiesty  of 
God,  falling  into  a  conjunction  with  an  assured  trust,  and 
sense  of  his  love  and  goodness,  made  that  rare  and  happr 
temperament  with  him,  which  I  cannot  better  express  thaa 
by  a  pleasant  seriousness.  .What  friend  of  his  did  ever, 
at  the  first  congress,  see  his  face  but  with  a  grave  smile  1 
When  unexpectedly  and  by  surprise  be  came  in  among  his 
familiar  friends,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  blest  the  room,  as 
if  a  new  soul,  or  some  good  genius,  were  come  amon^ 
them. 

I  need  not  tell  them  that  survive,  who  were  nearest  to 
him.  how  pleasant  a  relative  he  was^  nor  doth  any  mnn 
need  to  tell  me  how  pleasant  a  friend !  No  man  ever  more 
understood,  than  he,  the  ingenuities  and  delights  of  friend- 
ship, especially  the  high  pleasure  of  gratifying  and  obliging 
another ;  the  relishes  whereof  were  so  delicious  to  him, 
that  no  festival  could.be  so  grateful  to  any  man  as  the  op- 
portunity was  to  him  of  making  another  taste  and  feel  hi^^ 
bindness.  Nor  did  I  ever  observe  any  thing  so  like  a  fie- 
guent  fault  in  him,  as  an  aptness  to  overvalue  his  friend. 
He  was  a  man  of  most  punctual  scrupulous  fidelity,  his 
word  was  ever  with  him  so  strictly  sacred,  that,  in  the 
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smaUest  matters,  his  appointments,  though  nnmerons,  were 
through  his^eat  praaence  so  snre,  that  one  might,  without 
the  intervenicnce  of  extraordinary  providence,  as  certainly 
expect  them,  as  the  returns  of  day  and  night.  So  that  they 
that  knew  him,  thoagh  most  delighted  with  his  society, 
were  neirer  wont  to  nrge  for  his  stay  with  them,  beyond 
his  prefixed  time,  (which  he  commonly  mentioned  at  his 
first  entrance,)  knowing  it  wonld  be  in  vain. 

He  was  of  a  large  and  mat  soul,  comprehensive  of  the 
interests  of  Gk)d,  the  world,  the  church,  his  country,  bis 
friends,  and  (with  a  peculiar  concemedness)  of  the  souls 
of  men,  ready  to  his  uttermost  to  serve  then^  aU  :  madtf  up 
of  compassion  towards  the  distressed,  of  delight  in  the 
good,  and  of  general  benignity  towards  all  men.  He  had 
a  soul,  a  life,  a  name,  darkened  with  no  cloud  but  that  of 
his  own  great  humility,  which  clouded  him  only  to  himself, 
bat  beautified  and  brightened  him  in  the  eyes  of  all  others: 
an  humility  that  allowed  no  place  with  him  to  any  aspiring 
design,  or  high  thought,  that  could  ever  be  perceived  by 
word,  look,  or  gesture;  except  the  high  thoughts  and  de- 
signs which  neither  ought  to  be  excluded,  nor  repressed. 
His  greatest  ambition  was  to  do  good,  and  partake  it  in  the 
highest  and  the  best  kind  of  it;  to  make  the  nearest  ap- 
pfX)aches  he  could  to  the  pattern  and  fountain  of  all  good- 
ness: And  now  looking  upon  so  qualified  a  person,  as 
engaged  by  oMce  in  a  peculiar  sort  of  service  to  Christ, 
to  gather  and  draw  in  souls  to  him,  and  pjepare  them  for  a 
blessed  eternity ;  how  great  things  mav  we  expect  1  What 
do  we  not  find  1  Mells  in  Somersetshire  was  his  first  and 
only  (public^  station.  Thither  he  was  brought,  by  So  pe- 
culiar a  conduct  and  direction  of  Providence,  as  seemed  to 
carry  with  it  some  signification  what  great  use  he  was 
afterwards  to  be  of,  in  that  place.  The  very  reverend  Dr. 
Whichcot,  being  also  at  that  time  fellow  of*  the  same 
college  in  Cambridge,  and  presented  to  a  living  in  tha[l 
country,  that  was  in  the  disposition  of  that  college;  ob- 
tained of  him  to  accompany  him  in  a  journey  to  visit,  and 
make  some  trial  of  the  people,  he  had  been  designed  to 
take  the  charge  of.  Where  that  so  accomplished  person 
expressed  a  resolution  fit  to  be  exemplary  to  others,  of 
profoondest  learning,  (and  which  was  strictly  afterwards 
followed  by  this  his  chosen  companion,)  preaching  his 'first 
sermon  (as  himself  was  pleased  to  tell  me)  upon  those 
words,  I  determined  to  finow  nothing  among  you,  but 
Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified.  After  some  time  spent 
together  here,  the  Doctor's  afiairs  recalling  him  for  the 
present  to  Cambridge ;  he  prevailed  with  our  worAy  friend 
to  stay  behind,  and  supply  his  absence  among  his  people. 

What  follows,  I  was  informed  of  by  another  hand,  but 
one  so  nearly  related  to  this  our  deceased  friend,  and 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  more  desirable  occurrences  of 
his  life,  as  not  to  leave  me  in  doubt  concerning  so  moment- 
ous a  thing,  as  how  he  came  to  be  settled  in  a  country  so 
remote  from  his  own,  and  where  he  was  so  mere  a  stranger. 
And  it  fell  oat  thus.  During  his  abode  upon  this  occasion, 
in  those  parts,  a  noted  gentleman,  the  patron  of  the  rectory 
of  Mells,  being  at  that  time  high  sherifi'  of  the  county, 
sent  to  Mr.  Fairclongb',  (of  whose  worth,  fame  had  not  let 
him  long  be  ignorant,)  desiring  him  to  preach  the  assize 
sermon;  some  circumstances  having  also  brought  the 
matter  within  so  narrow  a^compass,  that  the  straits  of  time 
made  it  necessary  to  press  the  request  with  more  impor- 
tunity than  could  admit  of  a  denial.  That  performance 
was  so  highly  acceptable,  and  so  newly  over,  when  the 
natron  was  surprised  by  the  tidings  of  the  former  rector  of 
Mell's  death;  that  be  immediately  told  our  worthy  iViend, 
he  could  not  otherwise  so  fitly  gratify  him  for  his  sermon, 
as  by  conferring  iipon  him  such  a  living,  which,  if  he 
pleased  to  accept  it;  was  his. 

The  opportunity  of  stated  service,  in  a  calling  to  which 
he  had  most  senously  devoted  himself,  more*  than  the 
emolument,  (as  did  afterwardssufficiently  appear,)  soon  de- 
termined his  thoughts,  and  fixed  him  in  this  station.  There 
he  shone  many  years  a  bright  and  a  lively  light,  a  burning 
as  well  as  a  shining  one ;  it  was  soon  observed  what  a  star 
was  risen  in  that  horizon,  and  a  confluence  was  quickly 
gathered  of  such  as  rejoiced  in  the  light  of  it,  which  made 
an  obscure  country  village  soon  became  a  most  noted  place ; 
from  sundry  miles  about,  thither  was  the  great  resort,  so 
that  I  have  wondered  to  see  so  thronged  an  auditonr  as  I 


have  sometimes  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  in  such  a 
place,  that  did  usually  attend  his  most  fruitful  ministry. 
And  O  how  hath  that  congregation  been  wont  to  melt 
under  his  holy  fervours !  His  prayers,  sermons,  and  other 
ministerial  performances,had  that  Strang  pungency  ,ciuick- 
ness,  and  authority  with  them,  at  some  times ;  that  soimess, 
gentleness,  sweetness,  alinringness^  at  others;  that  one 
would  think  it  scarce  possible  to  resist  the  spirit  and  power 
wherewith  he  spake.  And  the. effect  did  in  a  blessed 
measure  correspond;  they  became  a  much  enlightened, 
knowing,  judicious,  convinced,  reformed,  even  somewhat 
generally,  and  in  good  part  a  seriously,  religious  people. 
His  labours  here  were  almost  incredible.  Beside  h is  usual 
exercises  on  the  Lord's  day,  of  praying,  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures. preaching,catechising,  administering  the  sacraments, 
(as  toe  occasions  or  stated  seasons  occurred,)  he  usually 
five  days  in  the  week,  betimes  in  the  morning,  appeared  in 
public,  prayed,  and  preached  an  expository  lecture  upon 
some  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  course,  to  such  as 
could  then  assemble,  which  so  many  did,  that  he  always 
had  a  considerable  congregation;  nor  did  be  ever  produce 
in  public  any  thing,  which  did  not  smell  of  the  lamp. 
And  I  know  that  the  most  emjnent  for  quality  and  judg- 
ment, among  his  hearers,  valued  those  his  morning  exer- 
cises for  elaborateness,  accuracy,  in^tmctiveness,  equally 
with  his  LordVdays  sermons.  Yet  also  he  found  time, 
not  only  to  visit  the  sick,  (which  opportunities  he  caught 
at  with  ^reat  eagerness,)  but  also,  in  a  continual  course,  all 
the  families  within  his  charge ;  and  personally  and  seve- 
rally to  converse  with  every  one  that  was  capable,  labouring 
to  understand  the  present  state  of  their  souls,  and  applying 
himself  to  them  in  instructions,  reproofs,  admonitions,  ex- 
hortations, and  encouragements,  suitably  thereto.:  and  he 
went  through  all  with  the  greatest  facility  and  pleasure 
imaginable ;  his  whole  heart  was  in  his  work.  Every  day, 
for  many  years  together,  he  used  to  be  up  by  three  in  the 
morning,  or  sooner,  and  to  be  with  Qod  (which  was  his 
dear  delight)  when  others  slept%  Few  men  had  ever  less 
hinderance  from  the  body,  or  more  dominion  over  it ;  abet- 
ter habited  mind  and  body  have  rarely  dwell  together.  No 
controversies  arose  among  his  neighbours,  within  his  no- 
tice, which  he  made  it  not  his  business  to  get  presently  com* 
posed;  and  his  help  and  advice  was  wont  to  be  sought  by 
persons  of  eminent  rank,  and  in  matters  of  very  great  diffi- 
culty, and  lmj)ortance,  for  that  purpose.  His  own  love  of 
peace  always  inclining  him,  and  his  great  prudence  well 
enabling  him,  to  be  exceedingly  useful,  in  any  such  case. 
Nor  were  his  labours  confined  within  that  narrower  verge, 
his  name  and  worth  were  too  well  known  abroad,  to  let 
him  be  engrossed  by  one  single  parish ;  in  how  many  places 
did  he  scattier  light,  and  difiuse  the  knowledge  or  God, 
wheresoever,  within  his  reaeh,  the  opportunity  of  a  lecture, 
occasional  or  fixed;  did  invite!  • 

The  state  of  things,  in  those  days,  making  it  necessary 
(and  not  hindering)  that  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  pre- 
servation of  common  order,  must  be  by  the  spontaneous 
associating  of  the  pastors  of  many  congregations ;  now  did 
he  inspirit  those  assemblies !  The  deference  that  was  given 
to  him,  even  by  very  reverend  persons  of  great  value,  and 
much  exceeding  him  in  years,  with  the  eflectual  influence 
he  had  upon  all  their  afiairs,  (manifestly  aiming  at  nothing 
but  the  promoting  of  religion,  and  the  common  good,)  were 
only  arguments  of  the  commanding  power  of  true  worth. 
And  the  good  eflects  upon  the  people,  showed  how  much 
could  be  done  by  a  naked,  undisgaised  recommendatioa 
of  oneself  to  men's  consciences,  in  the  sight  of  Qod. 
Nor  would  his  brethren,  of  greatest  value,  (and  divers  there 
were,  in  those  parts,  of  very  great,)  think  it  any  detraetion 
from  themselves  to  admowledge  much  more  to  the  wise, 
modest,  humble  activity  of  his  spirit,  in  their  common 
concernments,  than  I  shall  be  willing  to  arro^e  to  him. 
He  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  public  blessing  in  that 
country,  wnile  he  kept  his  public  station  in  it;  and  when 
the  time  approached  of  his  quitting  it,  he  eminently  showed 
his  constant,  great  moderation  in  reference  to  the  contro- 
verted things,  that  occasioned  his  doing  so,  in  all  his 
reasonings  with  his  brethren  about  theuL  And  it  further 
appeared,  in  the  earnest  bent  of  his  endeavours  to  form  the 
minds  of  his  people^  as  much  &s  was  possible,  unto  future 
imion,  imder  the   conduct   of  whoso  should  succeed 
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lum,  in  the  serious  care  of  theii;  souls;  and  to  a  meek, 
nnrepining  snbmission  to  that  present  separaticm,  which 
was  now  to  be  made  between  him  and  them;  whereof  the 
extant  abridgment  of  sundry  his  later  sermons  to  them 
are  an  a|>undant  testimony;  though  such  a  repression  of 
their  sorrows  it  was  not  possible  to  them  to  receive,  other- 
wise than  as  dutiful  children  are  wont  to  do  the  exhorta- 
tions of  an  affectionate,  dyin^  father,  not  to  mourn  for  his 
death.  In  the  substantial  things  of  religion,  no  «nan  was 
more  ferrently  zealous;  about  the  circumstantials,  nme 
I  nore  cool  and  temperate. 

But  he  could  in  nothing  prevaricate  ^ith  his  (once  set- 
I  led)  judgment,  or  depart  in  his  practice  one  ace  from  it; 
x'et  such  was  the  candour  and  soimess  of  his  spirit,  that  no- 
i  hine  could  be  more  remote  from  him,  than  to  pass  any 
Ijarsn  censures  upon  those  that  received  that  satistaction  in 
f  he  scrupled  points,  which  he  could  not;  but  he  continued 
a  most  entire  undiminished  friendship  with  many  of  them 
'(and  sevend  of  eminent  note,  by  whom  also  it  was  equally 
cherished,  on  their  parts)  even  to  the  last.  His  ereat  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  and  remoteness  from  making  Uie  sacred 
office  subservient  to  secular  interest,  a  desi^  of  enriching 
himself  by  it,  or  more  than  to  subsist,  too  soon  appeared  in 
the  mean  condition  to  which  he  was  brought,  oy  that  de- 
privation. For  though  the  annual  profits  of  his  living  were 
very  considerable,  ^et  his  free  p)ut  well  regulated)  hospi- 
tality, and  large  diffusive  charity,  (wherein  his  excellent 
consort,  one  of  the  most  pious,  prudent,  well  accomplished 
matrons  I  ever  knew,  most  readily  concurred  with  him,) 
kept  them  from  being  superfluous,  or  flowing  into  coffers. 
He  had  laid  no  treasure,  but  in  heaven ;  and  was  the  son 
of  a  no  way  unlike  father,  firom  whom  the  expectanmr  of  a 
patrimonial  estate  could  not  be  great ;  and  whom  (to  his 
no  small  j[oy  while  he  continued)  he  survived  but  a  little. 
So  that  for  some  years  (as  I  have  heard  him  say)  he  did 
owe  much  of  his  subsistence  to  the  bounty  of  some  worthy 
citizens  of  London,  whose  temper  it  is  to  take  more  plea- 
sure in  doing  suchgood,  than  m  having  it  told  the  world 
f  rho  they  were.  His  usefulness  was  such,  since  his  de- 
privatum,  (not  in  serving  a  party,  athing  too  mean  and  little 
a  J  be  ever  thought  of  by  nim,  without  disdain ;  but,)  in 

fressing  the  great,  and  agreed  things,  that  belong  to^rious, 
'.ving  religion;  tnat  it  even  melts  i^y  soul  to  think  of  the 
<  verwhelming  sorrows  wherewith  the  tilings  of  his  death 
must  have  been  received,  by  multitudes  in  the  west,  that 
were  often  wont  with  greatest  delight  and  fhiit  to  enjoy  his 
most  lively,  edifying  labours. 

His  decease  confirms  it  to  us,  once  more,  that  notfain(^, 
I  elonging  to  this  world  of  ours,  is  too  good  to  die.  But  it 
is  a  great  argument  of  Clod's  hind  propeinsions  towards  it. 
and  speaks  much  of  his  good-wilL  to  men,  that  now  and 
then  such  heavenly  creatures  afe  permitted  to  inhabit  it,  and 
such  specmina  and  efforts  of  the  divine  life  to  appear,  and 
be  put  forth  in  it  It  shows  God  hath  not  fon»keh  the 
eaith,  and  that  his  tabernacle  is  witb  men,  when  any  s^ 
•M  to  be  found  here. 
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It  ought  to  be  reckoned  very  monitory,  and  a  great  re- 
buke, when  such  are  (earlier  than  according  to  natural 
course)  taken  away.  It  should  make  us  love  heaven  so 
much  the  better,  that  such  as  he  are  ^[athered  thither;  not 
fliat  it  needs  any  thing  to  better  it  m,  Uself,  but  that  we  can 
now  better  relish  ^le  thoughts  that  arise  out  of  oar  own 
present  knowledge;  and  having-  seen  true  goodness  ex- 
emplified, may  thence  more  easily  take  our  advantage  lo 
^prehend  what  that  state  is,  wherein  there  will  be  so  vast 
a  collection  of  excellent  creatures,  so  perfectly  good,  bf 
most  liberal  eternal  participations  from  the  first  and  db- 
created  good.  How  taking  is  this  notion  of  heaven!  I 
especially  pronounce  this  holy  man  blessed,  saith  a  great 
man  in  theh  ancient  chnrch,  speaking  of  an  excellent  person 
deceased,!  for  that  he  hath  passed  teom  one  qrder  to  another, 
(ficrsr^ar*,)  and  leaving  our  city,  hath  ascended  to  another 
city,  even  that  of  God  himself;  and  leaving  this  church  of 
ours,  is  gone  into  the  church  of  the  first-born  who  are 
written  in  heaven;  and  hath  left  our  solemn  coaventioos 
for  that  of  mjrriads  of  angels:  referring  to  that  of  the  apostle, 
Heb.  xii.  and  magnifying  (that  *air4y«p<f )  that  glorious  coa- 
vention,  not  for  the  multitude  of  the  powers  above  only, 
but  for  the  confluence  of  the  good,  with  a  perfect  vacancjr 
of  envy,  and  an  abounding  perpetuU  joy  and  aatislaction  of 
mind— love,  peace,  goodness,  Ac  and  every  ftnit  of  the 
Spirit  in  most  plenteous  fhfaiess,  (to  this  purpose  lie  speaks,) 
and  what  an  amiable  heaven  is  thisl 

Yea,  and  it  may  incline  us  to  have  somewhat  the  kinder 
thoughts  of  this  our  meaner  native  element,  and  less  to 
r^pret  tha^  our  earthly  part  should  dissolve  ana  incorporate 
with  it,  to  think  what  nch  treasure,  what  shrines  of  a  lately 
inhabiting  deity,  (now  beeome  sacred  dust,)  it  hath  from 
time  to  time  received,  and  transmuted  into  ilaelf.  How 
voluminously  have  some  written  of  Roma  Subierramea  n  of 
the  tombs  of  martyrs,  and  other  excellent  persons,  (as  many 
of  them  were,)  collected  in  ohe  little  spot  of  this  earth! 
And  if  there  were  as  particular  an  account  of  the  more  re- 
fined part  of  the  subterraneous  London,  mnch  more  of  all 
places  where  just  and  holy  men  have  dropped,  and  deposed 
their  ei^lv  tabernacles ;  how  would  our  earth  appear  ea- 
noUed  (ana  even  haUowed)  by  such  continual  accessioos 
to  it,  in  aU  times  and  agesi  What  a  glorious  host  will 
arise  and  spring  up,  even  out  of  one  London  \  Is  not  the 
grave  now  a  less  gloomy  thing  1  Who  would  grudge  to  lie 
obscurely  awhile,  among  them  with  whom  we  expect  to 
rise,  and  ascend  so  gloriously  1  It  should  make  us  oiligent 
in  the  remaining  time  of  our  abode  here;  what  should  not 
the  expectation  of  such  a  welcome  carry  us  through  1  WeU 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  Ac.  How  studious  should 
we  be,  so  to  acquit  ourselves,  as  he  hath  donel  Blessed 
is  thi^t  servant  whom  the  Lord,  when  he  comes,  shall  find 
so  doinj^.  Let  us  then  be  steadfast,  unmoveable,  always 
aboundmg  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  as  knowing  oar  labour 
shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 
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A  SERMON 

ON  THE  HUGH  LAMKHTEO  DEATH  OF  THAT  BEVEREND  AND  WOETHT  SERVANT  OF  CHKE8T, 

MR.   RICHABD   ADAMS,   M.  A. 


SOMETIMB  FILM>W  OP  BRAZEH-N08B  OOLLBOB  Df  4»F0RD,  AFTBRWARD0   llI|nBTBB  OP  BAIIIT  MILDBBII,  BBSAIH 
8TUBT,   LOMDONy  MOSB  ULTELT  PAflTOB  OP  A  COIIQIIBQATIOII  IK  flOITrBWABK, 


WHO  DECEASED  FEBRUARY  ?ni,  1097^ 


TO  MRS.  ANNA  ADAMS,  WIDOW,  AND  COLONEL  JOHN  ADAMS,  BROTHER,  TO  THE 

DECEASED  MR.  RICHARD  ADAMS. 

Mr  HOMOORKD  FUQfM, 

Dkatr  is  too  commoii  a  tlieme,  and  too  obvious  to  onr  sense,  to  be  thought  strange,  say  more  than  that  we  lire.  But 
that  the  course  of  oar  life,  as  to  the  rise,  progress,  and  period  of  it,  is  at  the  dispose  of  one  conunon  Lord  of  all,  be- 
cause it  belongs  to  a  sphere  above  sense,  is  fittle  considered  by  the  most.  To  yon.  I  donbt  not,  it's  far  fVom  being  a 
new  or  imfamiliar  thought.  And  therenpon,  that  the  predoos  life  yoa  have  lately  seen  finished,  was  measared  oy 
him  who  could  not  therem  be  nnkind  to  hmi  who  is  sone ;  or  to  yon  who  stay  behind. 

We  do,  indeed,  tempt  onrselres,  if  we  expect  fh>m  his  kindness  nnreasoni^le  things.  As  that  he  should,  to  gratify 
us,  alter  the  course  of  nature,  or  recall  the  universal  commission  of  death,  or  only  let  it  stand  in  force  with  an  excep- 
tion, as  to  ourselvps,  our  relatives,  and  Mends,  or  that  he  should  tear  his  own  most  inviolable  constitutions ;  bv  which 
the  present  state  is  to  ba  but  transitory,  and  the  future  the  only  fixed  state ;  which  were  to  subvert  the  whole  frame  of 
religion,  to  nulHiy  the  desiirn  of  redemption,  to  take  down  his  tribunal,  to  abolish  and  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  a 
jadnnent  to  come,  and  finally  to  make  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son  to  terminate  in  a  dunghill.  While  no  such  wish 
hath  ]4ace  with  you,  your  reconciliation  is  easy  to  the  providence  that  hath  for  the  present  bereaved  you  of  so  delec- 
table a  relation.  And  the  love  of  God,  which,  prevailing  in  you,  will  prompt  yon  to  compliance  with  his  will,  must 
be  the  evidence  of  your  title  to  the  best  blessings  of  both  worlds.  For  both  the  things  i^  tne  other  state,  the  eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  Ac,  And  the  copcnrrent  operation  of  all  things  forgood  in  this  present  state,  do  all  belong 
to  persons  of  the  same  character^  the  lovers  of  God,  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  Rom.  viii.  9£  Which  that  you  may  constantly  and 
fnuy  experience  to  the  end,  and  m  the  end,  is  the  serious  prayer,  for  yon,  of, 

Your  very  respectflil 

and  affectionate  servant  in  Christy 

JOHN  HOWE. 
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Ir  yon  should  have  no  other  sidigect  for  ]rour  present 
consideration,  than  only,  that  one  in  your  neighboui:hood 
is  lately  dead :  even  that  itself  woula  deserve  your  very 
serious  thoughts.  The  translation  of  human  souls  from 
world  to  world,  and  out  of  this  jpresent  into  their  eternal 
state,  is  no  light  matter :  and  does  claim  and  challenge 
more  serions  thowhts,  tnan  it  is  commonly  wont  to  find 
and  meet  with.  Nor  does  the  commonness  of  such  an 
occasion  at  all  excuse  the  slightness  of  men's  thoughts 
upon  it ;  but  rather  aggravate  it  unspeakably  more.  That 
wliich  we  find  to  be  so  common  and  uniyersal  a  case*  we 
may  be  sure  will  shortlv  be  our  own :  ahd  as  it  is  now 
msuter  of  discourse  witin  us,  that  such  a  one  is  dead,  we 
shall,  ere  it  be  long,  accordmg  as  we  have  been  more  or 
less  regarded  in  the  world,  be  a  like  subject  of  discourse 
to  others.  But  it  is  a  greater  thing,  when  it  can  be  said, 
a  g:ood  man  is  sone;  there  is  a  more  ^lecial  remark  to  be 
put  upon  the  decease  of  such  a  one,  Mark  the  perfect 
man,  and  behold  the  upright,  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace, 
Psal.  xxxvii  37.    There  is  that  agreement  between  his 


way  and  his  end,  they  are  so  much  of  a  piece,  and  do  so 
exactly  correspond ;  a  course  transacted  m  a  constant  se- 
renity and  peace,  meeting  at  length  with  peace  as  the  end 
of  it:  an  even  course,  still,  uniform,  selr-agreeable,  ever 
equal  to  and  like  itself,  ending  at  last  in  peace :  Mark 
this  1  how  he  goes  off,  mark  such  a  life  so  ending  1  But  it 
yet  challenges  more  intense  consideration^  when  such  a 
one  is  takei^  away  from  amcmgst  us,  and  the  progress  and 
period  of  his  course  come  to  be  viewed  together,  whose 
life  was  a  continued  series  of  labours  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard, from  the  earlier  to  the  later  honrs  of  his  day ;  when 
such  a  one  has  finished  his  course,  and  fought  out  the  good 
fight  of  fiuth,  and  is  entered  into  his  rest;  by  Ifce  vonch- 
suement  of  his  indnlgjentLord  and  Master  ia  made  to  rest 
from  his  labours,  and  receive  the  reward  of  them,  the  re- 
ward of  grace,  with  a  Well  done,  good  and  ihithfril  ser- 
vant, enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord ! 

And  sure  it  cannot  be  ungrateftd  to  you,  to  be  desired 
here  to  stay  a  little,  to  make  a  stand,  and  pause,  and  eater* 
tain  yourselves  awhile  with  the  consideration  of  such  a 
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theme  and  subject  as  this.  Especially  it  cannot  be  an  un- 
grateftil  contemplation,  to  snch  as  have  known  the  doc- 
trine, and  purpose,  and  faith,  and  charity,  and  manner  of 
life,  of  sucn  a  one,  as  the  apNostle  speaks ;  so  as  to  be  told 
of  nothing,  but  what  you  Imew  before :  and  so  they  are 
not  dubious  and  uncertain  thoughts,  that  you  are  to  employ 
upon  such  a  theme ;  you  are  well  assured  of  the  truth  of 
the  fact,  and  when  you  know  it  to  be  true,  you  cannot^ut 
discern  it  to  be  very  considerable  and  important  truth,  and 
of  verr  great  concernment  to  you.  What  the  spirit  of  such 
a  one  has  been  through  his  wnole  course,  you  nave  a  very 
high  example  of  in  this  blessed  apostle ;  and  a  copv  has 
been  written  out  fair,  after  such  a  pattern,  by  this  lately 
deceased  worthy  servant  of  Christ.  Besides  the  many 
straits  and  difficulties  that  great  apostle  met  with  in  the 
course  and  current  of  his  time,  he  meets  with- this  towards 
the  end  of  it,  to  be  in  a  strait  t)etween  two,  and  he  does 
not  know  what  to  choose,  viz.  between  these  two  things, 
the  consideration  of  what  would  be  the  best  and  most 
valuable  good  to  himself;  and  the  consideraticxi  of  what 
would  be  the  more  valuable  good  unto  the  Christian 
church ;  and  particularly  unto  these  Christian  Philippians, 
to  whom  he  now  writes.  He  had  no  doubt  at  all  m  the 
case,  but  that  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ,  would  be 
the  best  and  most  valuable  good  to  himself:  and  it  was 
OS  little  to  be  doubted  of,  but  that  his  continued  abode  and 
stay  in  this  world,  would  be  much  more  a  valuable  good 
unto  the  Christian  church ;  and  unto  this  or  that  church 
in  particular,  that  had  enjoyed,  and  might  further  enjoy, 
his  most  fruitful  labours.  His  difficulty  and  strait  was 
not  either  what  was  best  for  him,  or  what  was  best  for 
them ;  but  which  of  these  two  he  should,  upon  the  whole, 
prefer :  whether  he  should  prefer  his  own  private  interest, 
or  prefer  the  common  interest  of  Christ  in  the  world.  And 
upon  weighing  and  pondering  the  matter  With  himself,  he 
does  prefer  the  latter,  so  as,  without  any  kind  of  hesitation 
to  express  a  great  complacency  in  it,  that  he  should  be 
continued  yet  longer,  some  time  longer,  for  con^noh  good, 
in  this  world.  And  it  was  a  most  noble  piece  of  self-denial 
that  was  exercised  herein,  if  you  consider  what  the  apos- 
tle's privileges  had  been.  He  had  been  caught  up  into  the 
third  heaven,  he  had  there  seen  unutterable  thmgs ;  nor 
could  he  doubt  his  interest  in  the  felicity  and  glory  of  the 
heavenly  state.  On  th^  other  hand  consider,  his  life  here 
on  earth  was  no  voluptuous  life,  it  was  not  a  life  of  ease 
and  pleasure.  See  the  account  that  he  gives  of  it  in'  1  Cor. 
iv.  and  2  Cor.  vi.  and  in  chap.  xi.  of  the  same  epistle.  And 
to  Und,  amongst  how  many  deaths  he  conversea  as  it  were 
every  day  of  his  life,  how  familiar  labours,  and  fastings, 
and  watchings  were  to  him ;  yea  stripes  and  imprison- 
ments ;  and  that  he  was  now  at  this  time  a  prisoner^  as  we 
see  in  some  foregoing  verses  of  this  very  chapter,  viz.  ver. 
13, 14, 16.  even  in  tne  very  lion's  paw,  in  the  continual 
expectation  of  being  devoured,  and  not  long  after  to  be 
ofiered  up,  as  he  elsewhere  speaks.  Yet  he  seems  to  take 
great  complacency  in  the  thoughts  of  having  some  addi- 
tion made  to  his  time  in  this  world,  on  the  common  Christ- 
ian account ;  and  that  his  own  blessedness  and  glory  should 
be,  for  this  reason,  a  little  while  deferred ;  he  was  patient 
if  this,  he  could  endure  it,  out  of  his  love  to  Christ  and 
the  souls  of  men.  But  as  to  himself,  for  what  he  esteem- 
ed, and  desired  accordingly,  as  his  best  and  most  valuable 
food,  he  was  in  no  hesitation  or  doubt  concerning  that ; 
ut  pronounces  without  anv  more  ado,  that  he  did  desire 
to  be  dissolved,  or  depart^  (the  words  may  be  read  either 
way,)  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  belter ;  only  he 
distinguishes  what  was  his  own  most  valuable  good,  and 
what  was  the  most  valuable  good  of  the  Christian  church. 
And  though  he  give  this  latter  the  preference,  as  in  itself 
the  more  considerable  thing ;  yet  as  to  himself,  and  his 
own  concerns,  to  depart,  and  be  with  Christ,  he  reckons 
far  better :  and  accordingly  he  did  desire  it  as  such,  as 
better  for  him ;  as  having  nothing  to  detain  him,  or  no- 
thing which,  on  his  own  private  account,  he  could  so  much 
mind  or  covet,  as  that. 

Now  in  this  comparison,  'lis  this  one  side  of  it  which 
the  words  that  I  have  read  to  you  do  call  us  to  consider, 
and  confine  us  to  at  this  time.  As  to  that  other  part,  it 
lies  within  the  compass  of  the  context,  but  not  of  the  text ; 
and  so  we  shall  not  treat  of  that  at  present :  but  consider, 


what  is  the  genuine  temper  and  disposition  of  a  Cbristiany 
and  more  particularly  oi  a  minister  of  Christ,  in  reference 
to  what  he  is  to  eye  and  look  upon  as  his  own  best  and 
most  valuable  good :  and  that  is,  to  depart,  and  to  be  with 
Christ.  This  indeed  the  apostie^speaks  of  himself,  a  great 
and  eminent  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  But  though 
this  temper  and  disposition  of  spirit  was  agreeable,  it  was 
not  aj^ropriate.  to  such  a  one.  It  is  indeed  very  agreeable, 
it  is  very  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  a  faithful  minister  of 
Christ  in  reference  to  himself,  and  any  interest  and  con- 
cern of  his,  to  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ : 
but  it  is  not  so  agreeable  to  such  a  one,  as  to  be  appropriate 
to  him,  or  to  exclude  the  generality  of  serious  and  living 
Christians ;  because  it  is  upon  one  account,  principally 
common  to  ministers  and  to  other  Christians,  that  this 
judgment  is  to  be  made,  and  this  desire  is  to  have  place  in 
reference  to  that  judgment.  And  therefore,  that  is  what  I 
will,  for  the  little  time  that  remains,  chiefly  insist  upon:— 
That  it  ought  to  be,  and  in  very  great  measure  is,  the  tem- 
per and  character  of  gracious  persons,  or  sincere  Christ- 
ians, but  principally  of  the  faithful  ministers  of  Christ, 
with  reference  to  any  interest  or  concern  of  theirs,  to  desire 
to  leave  this  world,  and  to  be  with  Christ.^And  in  speak- 
ing to  this,  I  shall  briefly,  I.  Explain  what  requires  to  be 
explained  in  it;  and  Uien,  II.  Show  you  upon  what  grounds 
this  temper  and  disposition  of  mind  is  agreeable,  in  the 
general,  to  sincere  Christians  :^III.  Upon  what  more 
peculiar  grounds  it  is  more  especially  suitable  to  the  faith- 
ful ministers  of  Christ :  and  so  make  use  of  the  whole. 

I.  As  to  what  requires  explication.  Here  we  must  show 
you  what  the  object  of  this  desire  is  in  the  &^  place ;  and 
then,  secondly,  show  you  what  this  desire,  with  the  judg- 
ment unto  which  it  is  conformable,  imports  and  carries  in 
it.  Then  we  shallproceed  to  consider  the  grounds,  both 
with  reference  to  Cnristians  in  general,  and  the  faithful 
ministers  of  Christ  in.  special,  of  their  having  this  as  an 
habitual  temper  of  qpirit  belonging  to  them. 

1.  We  are  to  consider  the  ol^ect,  which  this  dispositioD 
of  spirit,  here  described,  has  reference  to.  Ana  that  is 
two-fold,  privative,  and  positive.    There  is, 

(1.)  The  privative  object,  thkt  this  disposition  has  refer- 
ence to ;  and  that  is,  departing  from  hence.  Their  desire 
is  to  be  gone,  not  to  stay  always  here,  i.  e.  as  to  any  con- 
cern of  their  own.  Indeed  upon  other  accounts,  abstract- 
ed from  their  own  and.  more  important,  there  may  Jbe  oon- 
sideriations  that  may  induce  their  willingness  to  stay ;  bat 
as  to  their  own  concerns,  the  privative  object  of  their  de- 
sire, is,  to  be  dissolved,  or  to  be  goue,  df  ri  2raX«(rai,  thev 
would  fain  be  dissolved :  take  that  reading,  and  this  is  snch 
a  one's  sense,  I  would  fain  have  my  bonds  and  shackles 
taken  off,  I  would  be  loose,  not  be  always  confined  to  a 
body  of  sin  and  death,  and  to  a  vain  ana  wicked  world*, 
for  these  are  the  things  to  which  we  are  united :  or  take 
the  other  reading,  that  are  to  be  left,  in  this  departure. 
To  depart,  what  are  we  to  depart  firom  1  Why,  the  grai»- 
minas  the  most  grievous  things  are,  a  body  of  sin  and 
death,  and  a  vain  and  sinful  world.  When  God  sees  good, 
I  would  depart  says,  such  a  one,  from  these  irksome  griev- 
ous things,  that,  while  they  detain  me,  torment  me  every 
hour.    And  then, 

(2.)  There  is  the  positive  object,  that  this  disposition  has 
reference  to;  and  that  is,  to  be  with  Christ.  This  is  a 
mighty  thought,  if  .we  had  time  to  stay  upon  it.  It  is  ge- 
nerally to  be  considered  here,  with  reference  to  whatiiate 
of  our  Lord  C)irist,  this  was  spoken,  and  then  what  it  is 
to  be  with  him  in  that  state. 

First,  With  reference  to  what  state  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
this  was  spoken,  I  desire  to  be  with  Christ.  Christ  was 
no(  at  this  time  in  his  ^tate  of  humiliation  ;  he  was  not 
now  in  the  form  of  a  servant ;  he  was  not  now  going  to 
die,  and  sacrifice  himself  upon  an  ignominious  cross,  as  it 
was  mentioned  he  had  done,  in  the  next  chapter,  who  be- 
in^  in  the  form  of  God^  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  Ck)d ;  he  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  arid  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  obedient  to  death. 
It  is  not  in  reference  id  this  state,  but  what  follows,  that 
this  is  spoken ;  Wherefore  God  has  highly  exalted  him, 
and  given  him  a  name  above  every  name ;  that  at  his 
name,  or  in  his  name,  every  knee  shall  bow,  both  of  thine:^ 
in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth,  and  thiugs  vndcr  the  earth 
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It  is  that  staie  of  glory,  in  wbieh  he  was  enthroned,  and 
was  receiTing  the  homage  of  all  ranks  of  creatures,  ac- 
cording to  their  capacities.  It  is  this  state,  that  is  here  re- 
ferred to. 

And  then,  What  it  is  to  be  with  him  in  this  state,  that 
we  ai«  to  coosider;  and  phiin  it  is,  it  is  not.  to  be  with 
him  as  spectators  only,  bat  in  some  sort  as  partakers ;  not 
barely  as  spectators.  Indeed,  to  be  so,  is  a  most  desirable 
thin^,  to  au  the  lovers  of  Christ ;  to  behold  him  upon  the 
throne,  invested  with  gloiy.  the  highest  glory.  But  this  is 
not  all.  Indeed,  participation  with  him  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  beholding,  as  in  John  xvii  94.  Father,  I  will, 
that  they  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  may  be  with  me 
where  I  am,  that  they  mav  behold  the  glory  that  thou  hast 

S'ven  me ;  for  thon  loveost  me  before  the  foundation  of 
€  world  was  laid.  But  that  beholding,  is  fhiitive  vision ; 
the  virion,  not  of  mere  spectation,  but  ihiition,  by  which 
we  enjoy  what  we  see.  And  so  we  are  taught  to  reckon 
concemm?  this  beiifg  with  Christ  in  the  state  of  glory.  If 
we  be  dead  with  him,  we  believe  we  shall  also  live  with 
him,  by  participation  of  the  same  glorious,  blissful  life, 
Rom.  vi.  8.  and  chap.  viii.  ver.  17.  If  we  are  children, 
then  heirs,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ;  that 
if  we  suffer  with  him,  we  might  be  also  glorified  together. 
Glorified,  is  to  be  made  glorious,  to  be  participants  of  the 
same  glory  with  him,  and  not  spectators  merely.  We  are 
not  lo  be  glorified  merely  by  a  glory  that  we  are  to  behold, 
but  which  we  are  to  bear ;  not  which  we  are  to  be  the  wit- 
nesses of»only,  but  the  subjects,  whereby  we  are  to  be  made 
florious,  in  conformity  to  him,  and  m  communion  with 
im.  And  here,  that  we  may  more  ftiUy  conceive  the 
sense  of  this  bein^  with  Chrjst,  in  the  state  of  perfect  feli- 
ei^  and  glory, 'tis  requisite  that  we  consider  these  two 
thmgs, — [1.1  The  highest  perfection  of  the  object;  and,— 
[2.]  A  suitable  perfection  of  the  subject,  according  to  its 
capacity,  by  which  it  ean  converse  with,  and  enjoy,  what 
continasLlly  rays,  and  is  cdmmunicated,  from  so  glorious 
and  blessed  an  object. 

[1.]  The  object  in  highest  perfection ;  when  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  not  considered  merely  as  God,  but  as  God- 
man,  is  exalted,  and  made  as  glorious  as  glory  could  any 
way  make  him,  when  he  is  exuted,  by  way  of  remunera- 
tion for  what  he  had  done,  for  what  he  had  suffered,  for 
what  he  had  achieved  and  accomplished  by  his  doinj^  and 
suffering,  and  he  is  now  in  all  ttiat  most  perfect  dignity 
and  glory  that  belongs  to  him  on  that  account;  this  con- 
sideration we  are  to  have  of  the  glorious  object.  We  are 
to  consider  the  high  and  most  absolote  perfection  of  that 
person,  the  most  wonderful  one  that  ever  was,  and  of  which 
neither  created  nature,  nor  uncreated,  affords  the  like ;  that 
is,  such  a  person,  in  which  all  the  excellencies  of  created 
and  uncreated  nature  did  meet,  or  were  united;  and  all 
that  felicity,  and  glory,  and  blessedness,  that  this  person, 
accordias  to  either  nature,  and  both  together,  doth  enjoy. 
Here  is  the  object  wherewith  we  are  to  communicate. 

[8.]  And  then  to  be  with  him,  as  participants,  implies 
the  connoted  and  consequential  perfection  oi  the  subject  in 
itself,  the  highest  that  it. is  capable  of,  the  perfection  of  all 
the  powers  and  faculties  belonging  to  a  creature  of  such  a 
nature.  A  mind  apt  to  employ  itself  about  things  of  high- 
est value  and  excellency,  aole  to  comprehend  whatsoever 
is  needful  and  fit  to  be  known  of  sucn  things;  contented 
not  to  know  what  is  unfit.  A  will  refined  from  all  terrene 
tinctures  and  propensions,  enlarged  and  attempered  to  the 
best  and  highest  good.  Whence  must  proceed  the  liveliest 
and  purest  desires,  the  noblest  and  most  grateftil  percep- 
tions and  delights,  the  pleasantest  and  most  satisfymg  re- 
lishes and  fruitions. 

For  (the  high  perfection  of  the  object  being  supposed)  the 
inibject  is  the  spirit  of  a  just  man  made  perfect,  (Heb.  xii. 
23.)  of  one  arrived,  oc^  of  an  imperfect  to  a  perfect  state. 
No  supposable  allusion  in  this  text  needs  to  exclude  the 
real  subjective  perfection,  which  is  so  proper  to  such  spirits 
and  to  such  a  state  as  is  then  finally  referred  to.  The  sar 
tisfaction  itself,  which  results,  cannot  but  be  pn^rtionable ; 
according  to  the  perfect  excellency  of  the  object^  and  the 
perfected'capacity  of  the  subject,  a  most  entire  satis&ction. 
These  two,  meetmg  together,  the  most  glorious  object^  and 
a  ^lonfied  spirit  made  capable  of  conversing  with  it.  and 
enjoying  it  to  the  fnlL    This  makes  that  fUness  or  joy, 


those  pleasures  for  evermore,  that  are  at  God's  right  hand 
or  in  nis  power,  to  dispose  of,  in  eternal  communication, 
Psai.  xvi  ult.  Thus  you  have  some  account  of  the  object, 
privative  and  positive,  what  is  to  be  left,  and  whom  we 
are  to  come  to ;  a  sinf q1,  mortal  body  to  be  left  with  a  vain 
and  wicked  world :  and  a  glorious  Lord  to  be  approached, 
so  as  to  be  with  Aim,  in  actual,  and  complacential,  and 
eternal  communion;  to  be  with  him,  not  as  spectators 
only,  but  partakers  of  that  glory  wherein  he  is.    Then, 

n.  We  are  to  consider  the  temper  and  disposition  itse  J*, 
of  serious  Christians,  and  of  the  faithful  ministers  of  Christ 
especially,  in  reference  to  this  state  of  the  objects.  And  it 
is  made  up  of  two  things,— '1.  Desire:  and— d.  Estimation, 
or  judgment;  that  is  the  measure  or  the  former,  and  ac- 
cording whereto  that  desire  is  directed. 

1.  This  desire  is  tnSvjUuf  intense  desire,  earnest  desire, 
the  fervour  of  desire.  That  is,  as  to  mjrself,  and  as  to  any 
concern  of  mine,  I  do  most  earnestly  desire  to  be  dissolved, 
and  to  be  with  Christ;  inev/ira  signifies  not  less  than  that. 
And  then, 

3.  The  judgment  that  is  made  of  the  case,  onto  which 
this  desire  is  conformable.  That  is,  that  to  be  with  Christ 
is  far  better,  far  better!  It  is  a  strange  emphasis,  that  is 
used  in  the  Greek  text,  to  express  ihis ;  for  there  are  two 
comparatives,  ^£XX«vir|wr«v»i';  more  better,  with  a  mighty 
surplusage  besides  in  the  word  conjoined,  voXAw.  I  desire 
to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with  Cnrist ;  which  is  better, 
better  by  much ;  or  incomparably  better ;  better  above  ana 
beyond  all  comparison.  One  comparative  would  not  serve 
the  turn,  but  he  adds  another,  and  then  superadds  a  vast 
surplasaige  over  and  above.  This  is  the  judgment  of  the 
case,  according  to  which  this  desire  is  directed  and  mea- 
sured. And  now  for  the  reasons  of  this  temper  and  pos- 
ture of  soul,  in  reference  to  this  state  of  the  case.  There 
are  divers  very  obvious. 

(1.)  That  this  is  most  agreeable  to  the  law  of  our  crea- 
tion, to  desire  and  covet  the  most  perfect  state,  whereof  we 
are  capable.  It  is  an  unnatural  thing  not  to  do  so,  not  to 
covet  the  perfection  of  that  state,  that  we  can  finally  attain 
to.  Nature,  in  all  creatures,  tends  to  perfection ;  it  is  a 
monstrous  disorder  in  nature,  for  any  creature,  if  it  be 
capable  of  choice,  to  choose  a  state  beneath  the  highest 
perfection  whereof  it  is  capable.    And, 

(3.)  It  is  most  suitable  to  the  design,  of  our  redemption, 
whetner  we  consider  the  private  object,  unto  which  our  re- 
demption refers,  or  the  positive.  The  privative  object,  this 
world,  that  we  are  to  forsake  and  leave,  with  this  flesh,  that 
con-naturalizes  us  to  this  world.  Christ  gave  himself  for 
us,  to  deliver  us  from  this  present  evil  world,  €(al.  i.  4. 
As  for  his  redeemed  ones,  those  for  whom  he  save  himself, 
he  is  willing  they  should  bs  here  awhile ;  but  he  gave  him- 
self for  them,  that  they  mi^ht  not  be  here  always ;  that  he 
might  fetch  them  out  of  this  horrid  abyss  of  darkness,  im- 
purity, and  death. 

And  if  you  look  to  the  positive  object  our  Lord  died  to 
bring  us  to  God,  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  He  suffered  once,  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  for  this  purpose.  He  will  never  desist,  till 
he  have  brought  us  quite  home  to  GK>d.  And  it  became 
him,  hy  whom  are  all  things,  and  for  whom  are  all  things, 
in  bringing  many  sons  to  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of 
their  salvation  perfect  by  sufferings,  Heb.  ii.  10.  He  suf- 
fered, and  those  sufferings  he  underwent  were  the  price  of 
our  redemption  ;  and  for  this,  to  bring  the  many  sons  to 
glory,  that  were  to  be  brought.  And  it  becomes  dim,  that 
made  all  things  by  himself,  and  for  himself,  to  bring  about 
his  great  and  glorious  design  this  way ;  to  make  the  Cap- 
tain of  our  salvation  perfect,  that  is,  perfectly  master  of  his 
design.  And  Rev.  v.  9.  we  are  told,  that  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain,  was  slain  on  purpose,  that  he  mi£:ht  redeem  us 
to  God  by  his  blood ;  that  he  might  be  capable  of  saying  at 
last,  I  have  shed  my  blood,  and  it  has  not  been  in  vain ; 
here  I  have  brought  back  thy  wandering  strays  to  thee,  that 
were  sepfoate,  that  had  gone  off.  He  has  redeemed  them 
to  God  by  his  blood :  they  were  gone  off  from  Qod\  and 
he,  in  this  way,  fetches  them  back  to  God ;  never  reckon- 
ing his  work  finished,  till  he  can  say.  Here  am  I,  and  the 
children  thou  hast  efiven  me. 

(3.)  This  most  ftiUy  answers  the  Gk»pel  call,  under 
which  we  continually  are,  as  to  both  the  parts  of  the  ob- 
ject, the  privative  and  positive.    By  the  Gospel  we  are 
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called  out  of  the  world.  Tbie  is  carried  ia  the  Tttf  notkin 
of  the  chiir^,  it  consists  of  a  peopte  called  out  of  the 
world.  And  that  call  is  not  finished  till  we  aie  quite  oat ; 
bat  we  mu^  be  out  in  the  incliiiation  ofoar  minds ;  to  be 
cone  fiom  this  world,  that  we  may  be  with  the  liord. 
And  as  to  th«  positiw  part  of  the  Gospel  call,  the  final 
term  of  it  is  the  eternal  glory.  The  Gfod  of  all  grace  has 
eaUed  vs  to  his  owa  eternal  glory  by  Jesus  Christ,  1  Pet. 

v.ia 

i.  This  is  most  suitable  unto  the  aim  aad4eBdeiicy  of 
the  nerw  creature,  which  ia  indeed  the  effect  of  the  Gospel 
call ;  wheresoever  it  comes  to  be  effisctual  callinr,  the  new 
creature  is  the  product  This  is  the  genius  of  the  new 
creature,  to  aspire  upwards.  Thej  that  have  received  the 
first-A-uits  of  ttie  Spirit  ffroan  withm  themselves ;  groan  as 
under  a  pressure,  or  Burden ;  to  be  loosened  from  this 
world,  from  this  earth,  and  from  these  bodies ;  and  to  par- 
take in  the  glory  of  the  sons  of  Qod,  manifested  in  the  pro- 
per season  ra  their  manifestation,  Rom.  viii.  19.  compared 
with  the  23rd.  And  as  they,  that  in  the  work  of  the  new 
creation  are  what  they  are.  neW  creatures  as  being  bom 
ihim  heaven ;  so  they  are  bom  for  it.  Except  a  man  be 
bom  &«^«r,  from  above^  he  cannot  enter  into  nor  see  the 
hingdom  of  God,  John  lii.  3,  5.  He  is  bom  for  this  hear 
Temy  state,  when  he  is  regenerate,  when  he  is  made  a  new 
creature,  that  he  may  be  capable  of  entering  into  this  king- 
dom. And,  1  Pet.  i.  3.  Blessed  be  God,  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  begotten  us  again  to  a 
lively  hope,  to  an  inheritance  inconruptible,  and  undefiled, 
add  that  iadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  us.  There 
are  principles  inlaid  in  the  work  of  the  new  creature,  which 
dispose  the  soul  God-ward,  and  heaven-ward.  Hereby 
they  are  made  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light,  as  that  in  Col.  i.  13.  And  to  suppose 
that  there  should  be  a  new  creature  without  such  a  oispo- 
aition  as  this,  is  to  suppose  the  new  creature  to  be  the  most 
unnatural  creatofe  under  heaven.  It  must  have  dLsposi- 
lions  in  it  suitable  to  its  nature,  and  to  that  state  that  it  is 
designed  ultimately  for ;  as  every  other  creatufe  is  suited 
to  the  place  and  state  it  is  to  nold  in  the  creation  of 
God. 

But  then  as  to  what  is  more  mcnliar  to  ministers,  the^ 
have  more  reason  than  others  for  this  temper  and  disposi- 
tion of  spirit,  both  as  they  know  more,  generally,  or  the 
difficulties  of  the  world,  and  should  be  supposed  to  know 
more  of  the  state  of  the  other  world,  than  tne  generalitv  of 
other  men  do.  Their  toU,  and  labour,  and  travail,  while 
they  are  here  in  this  world,  is  like  to  be  more :  read  at 
leisure  1  Cor.  iv.  9—13.  with  9  Cor.  vi.  4,  5.  They  have 
many  more  uncomfortable  things  to  exerdse  them;  espe- 
cially the  small  sudcess  of  their  labours,  that  they  often 
do  but  sow  the  wind,  and  sometimes  reap  the  whirlwind, 
and  may  be  glad  to  depart  on  this  account.  And  it  is  to 
be  supposed  too,  that  they  should  know  more  of  the  other 
worla ;  for  they  are  more  obliged  to  be  daily  conversant 
there ;  their  constant  business  has  a  steady  direct  tendency 
thitherward:  and  therefore  as  this  cannot  but  be  the  tem- 
per of  serious  Christians,  it  is  to  be  much  more  so  of  the 
faithful  ministers  of  Christ. 

And  therefore  to  draw  to  a  conclusion,  and  shut  up  all 
with  some  use,  we  may, 

1.  Infer  firom  it,  the  ^eatness  of  that  capacity  which 
belongs  to  an  intelligent  immortal  spirit,  that  it  is  capable 
of  such  a  state,  as  being  glorified  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  that  high  exaltation  of  his :  'tis  a  state,  whereof 
the  human  spirit  is  capable.  It  is  indeed  very  unapt,  very 
indisposed,  till  the  regenerating  work  take  place,  till  the 
Divine  Spiqt  have  moulded  it  to  that  state;  but  then,  in 
the  mean  time,  there  is  a  capaci^,  a  ground- work,  upon 
which  the  Divine  Spirit  does  operate,  bv  enlightening  the 
mind,  and  enlarging  the  will,  and  rennmg  and  defecating 
the  affections,  and  implanting  celestial  principles,  that  do 
all  dispose  it  neaven-ward.  But  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  a 
useftil  reflection  for  every  intelligent  spirit,  that  inhabits 
mortal  flesh,  to  consider,  what  do  I  here  1  While  it  is  my 
lot  to  be  yet  inhabiting  this  flesh,  am  I  only  to  mind  the 
things  of  the  flesh  1  I  am  capable  of  an  abode  above,  with 
the  blessed  glorious  Lord  of  all ;  with  him  my  greater  con- 
cernments do  now  lie,  Col.  iii.  1, 3.  And, 
^  51  It  ftmher  lets  us  see  the  wonderful  love  of  God  in 


Christ,  that  he  should  design  such  mean  abject  cicatnies 
as  we  to  su^  a  state;  that  is,  diat  when  we  depart,  and 
leave  dus  world,  we  are  to  be  with  Christ.  O  kind  design ! 
What  admirable  love  is  this,  that  he  will  not  have  bis  own 
to  be  always  st  a  distance  and  far  from,  him !  When 
Christ,  who  is  our  life,  Shall  appear,  then  shall  ve  also  ap- 
with  him  in  glory,  in  that  of  Col.  iii.  4.    And  again, 


3.  We  may  infer  hence,  Aat  holiness,  wherever  it  comes 
to  have  place,  does  comprehend  and  include  in  it  divine 
wisdom,  so  as  to  make  persons  c^iable  of  judging  right, 
or  making  a  true  estimate  of  things,  which  are  more  valu- 
able, and  which  are  leas.  Till  the  sancti^ring  work  of 
God's  Spirit  take  place  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men, 
they,  judge  like  fods;  they  svy  a  portion  here  on  earth  is 
better,  let  us  dwell  always  amidst  the  darkness  and  death 
of  this  lower  world,  and  let  them  be  with  Christ  that  will. 
But  says  a  gracious  spirit,  to  be  with  Christ  is  iar  better, 
incomparably,  bevond  all  comparison  better,  and  therefore 
let  us  depart,  and  be  with  him,  as  to  any  interest  and  con- 
cern of  ours.  And  this  being  so,  it  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence to  us  imaginable,  for  all  of  lis  to  endeavour  to 
get  this  temper  of  spirit  made  habitual  to  ourselves ;  for  it 
is  a  thing  o(  dreadful  importance,  to  find  the  temper  of  m]r 
mind  and  soul  difier  from  that  of  all  good  Christians  that 
ever  were,  or  ever  shall  be.  It  is  one  thing  indeed,  to  be 
willing  to  have  the  height  of  oar  happiness  deferred  for 
common  good ;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing,  to  desire  to 
stay  here,  because  I  love  this  world  better,  and  when  the 
practical  judgment  of  our  souls  is,  I  had  rather  be  here; 
when  not  any  concern  for  the  interest  of  Christ,  or  design 
of  doing  him.  service  here,  does  reeoncile  me  to  an  earthij 
state;  but  mv  own  temper  and  spirit  is  such,  that  I  caa- 
not  endure  tne  thoughts  of  a  remove.  And  let  me  insist 
here  a  little.  When  the  best  are  continually  coing ;  and 
though  the  worst  do  not  go  the  same  way,  they  are  goiof 
hence  too,  departing  from  hence ;  not  to  be  willing  to  fol- 
low !  To  have  a  desire  running  counter  to  the  stream  and 
course  of  nature,  in  all,  and  the  current  of  grace  in  the  best, 
is  very  unaccountable ;  and  wherein  we  shoold  by  no 
means  tolerate  ourselves.  An  irrational  desire  of  what 
we  see  to  be  impossible ;  a  desire  that  fiffhts  against  neces- 
sity, which  will  be  too  hard  for  us,  and  will  overcome  at 
la.st,  as  to  the  term  from  which,  an  abode  here ;  'and  an 
unholy  desire,  in  respect  of  the  term  to  which,  viz.  not  to 
be  with  Christ ;  such  a  desir^  we  should  no  more  endure 
in  ourselves,  than  fire  in  our  bosoms.  To  have  such  an 
excellent  person  gone  from  amongst  us,  as  is  lately  gone ; 
but  to  have  no  disposition  to  follow  1  Yon  loved  him 
well,  and  you  loved  to  hear  him  preach  of  heaven,  but  yoo 
cannot  endure  the  thoughts  of  gomg  where  he  is  gone !  Is 
this  well  1  The  world  is  dying,  and  you  would  live !  iUiaer 
4stqmcumjue  non  vuU  numdo  tecum  morienU  wtori.  Sen. 
Trag.  What  a  wretched  miscreant  is  he,  that  would  be 
an  exception  from  all  mankind !  and  cannot  be  cooteat 
to  die,  when  the  whole*  world  is  dying  with  him !  And  for 
Christians  united  with  Christ,  they  are  such  in  whose 
hearts  there  is  a  rooted  propension  towards  him,  so  as  to 
covet  his  presence  above  all  things.  Rev.  xxii.  The  Spirit 
and  the  bride  sav,  Come,  come.  Lord  Jesus;  either  cone 
and  take  us  to  thee,  or  come  and  manifest  thyself  to  os. 
Consider  then,  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is,  if  there  be 
this  terrene  temper  of  spirit,  to  get  it  changed.    For, 

(1.)  While  it  remains,  it  countenmnes  the  snm  of  re^ 
ligion.  All  Christianity  runs  counter,  in  the  whole  design 
of  it.  to  this  temper  of  ^irit,  for  it  terminates  on  the  other 
world.  But  when  all  our  thoughts  and  deugns  terminate 
on  this  world,  what  a  dismal  thmg  is  it !  to  have  a  temper 
and  dispKsition  in  me,  wboliv  repugnant  to  the  design  uf 
ihe  Christian  religion,  which  is  but  to  draw  people  of 
from  this  world,  and  to  fit  them  for  another. 

(3.)  It  will  infer^  in  the  next  place,  that  whenever  any 
die,  they  must  die  just  after  the  same  manner  that  wicked 
men  do,  a  violent  death ;  be  torn  away  from  their  earthly 
station.  He  shall  pluck  him  out  of  his  dwelling-place, 
and  root  him  out  of  the  land  of  the  living,  as  the  Psalmist 
speaks,  Psalm  liL  5.  This  is  dying  a  violent  death  ;  our 
hearts  do  not  consent,  we  cannot  go  but  aa  we  arc  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  and  plucked  out  of  our  dwelling-phices.  This 
is  quite  another  thing  from  that,  Now  lettest  thou  ihy  ser- 
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▼snt  depart  in  peace ;  and  this  desiring  to  be  dissolved, 
and  to  be  with  Christ.    And  it  s^ifies, 

(3.)  Onr  not  yet  having  taken  God  for  onr  Qod ;  for  our 
taking  him  to  be  our  God,  and  to  be  oar  best  good,  is  the 
same  thing.  If  <3od  be  not  onr  best  good,  he  is  not  onr 
God:  and  caft  we  choose  to  be  willing  to  be  at  aa  eternal 
distance  from  onr  best  good  1  It  must  signify,  that  the 
love  of  God  has  no  place  in  ns,  sincere  love,  tme  love  to 
Christ,  for  it  is  never  true,  if  it  be  not  sapreme. :  But  it  is 
the  greatest  absurdity  imaginable,  that  I  shoald  snpremelv 
love  one.  that  I  desire  never  to  be  with,  or  enjoy.  I  shall 
only  add,  with  reference  to  the  sad  occasion  that  lies  in 
view  before  us,  that  what  instances  we  meet  with  of  this 
kind,  shoald  leave  their  several  correspondeftt  effects  and 
impressions  upon  our  spirits,  partly  of  lamentation,  and 
partly  of  inutation,  and  partly  of  peacefal  sabmission 
and  satisfaction  in  the  issne,  however  erievous  it  be  to  us. 
1 .  Of  Lamentation.  It  is  a  much  to  be  lAmpntaH  thing, 
when  snch  go,  as  that  reverend  and  worthy  person  that  is 
lately  gone  from  amongst  yoa.  For  this  temper  of  spirit 
being  supposed,  hj  how  much  the  more  there  was  of  the 
conjunct  disposition  to  have  been  content  to  have  staid 
longer  for  public  good ;  this  speaks  so  much  the  more  of 
an  excellent  spirit:  when  dcsir^  are  so  fervent  afler  the 
purity  and  perfection  of  the  heavenly  state,  that  nothing 
oat  sincere  devotedness  to  the  interest  of  Gkxl  in  Christ, 
could  make  them  patient  of  loager  abode  on  earth.  'Tis  a 
respect  to  God  that  either  draws,  or  detains  them,  nothing 
but  what  is  divine  inclines  them  either  way:  either  the 
enioyment  of  God  above  or  his  farther  service  here  below. 
That  is  an  excellent  spirit  that  Ues  under  such  influences. 
And  the  higher  was  the  excellency  of  snch  a  man,  the 
greater  is  the  loss  of  him.  The  more  he  desired  heaven, 
within  such  limits,  the  greater  was  his  value,  and  with  so 
much  the  brighter  lustre  lie  shone  on  earth.  There  is  much 
of  God  conspicuous  in  such  a  man.  And  it  was  not  a 
little  of  him  that  was  observable  in  this  worthy  person. 
Snch  a  course  as  his  was,  that  even  course,  tliat  peaceful 
coarse,  wherein  was  so  eminent  devotedness  to  God,  and 
benignity  towards  man,  showed  his  spirit  was  touched  by 
the  one,  for  the  other.  It  could  not  be,  but  by  influence 
from  heaven,  that  he  so  steadily  tended  thitherward  him- 
self, and  was  only  willing  to  stay  so  long  out  of  it,  that  he 
might  invite  and  draw  on  as  many  as  he  could  with  him 
thither.  Hereby  he  appeared  so  much  the  more  attem- 
pered to  the  heavenly  state,  and  that  world  where  divine 
love  governs,  making  a  man  by  how  much  the  more 
strongly  he  was  attracted  himself  by  it,  so  much  the  more 
desirous  to  attract  others.  It  is  what  such  a  one  has  about 
him  of  Qod  on  earth,  that  makes  him  a  desirable  thing  to 
us  here ;  it  is  not  what  men  have  of  the  earthly  spirit,  but 
what  they  have  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  makes  thetn 
usefal,  both  by  their  labours  and  examples,  to  this  world 
of  ours ;  as  was  this  eminent  servant  of  Christ.  Itf  is  a 
sireat  thing,  to  have  one  pass  so  long  continued  course  as 
his  was,  with  so  equal  a  temper.  It  is  like  I  may  have 
known  him  longer  than  many  or  most  of  yon  that  were 
not  related. 

About  tftf  years  I  remember  his  course,  and  our  con- 
versation was  not  casual  or  at  a  distance,  as  that  of  mere 
eolleagues,  chosen  by  others,  but  as  friends  inirard,  and 
chosen  by  ourselves.  Many  a  day  we  have  prayed  together ; 
conferred  and  taken  sweet  counsel  tc^^er ;  when  he  was 
at  once  an  example  and  ornament  to  his  college,  where  he 
lived  respected  and  beloved  of  all,  bm  of  them  most^  who 
most  knew  him :  that  constant  serenitfr,  and  equality  of 
mind,  that  seriousness,  that  humility,  wheiein  he  excelled, 
rendered  him  amiable^  to  observers ;  and  therewith  that  in- 
dnstrr  and  diligence  that  he  used  in  his  younger  days,  by 
which  he  laid  up  that  great  stock  of  learning  and  useful 
knowledge,  that  made  him  (when  Providence  called  him 
to  the  city)  a  well-instructed  scribe,  capable  and  apt  to 
iMring  oat  of  his  treasury  tlungs  new  and  old,  whereof 
there  is  and  will  be  a  long  extant  proof  in  his  judicious 
and  dilucid  expositions  or  the  epistles  to  the  Philippians 
and  the  Colos8ian.s,  which  was  the  part  he  bore  in  the  sup- 
plement to  that  most  useful  work,  the  English  Annotations 
on  the  Bible,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Matthew  Pool.  In  the 
great  city  he  shi*ne  a  bright  and  burning  light,  till  many 
dach  lights  were  in  one  oav  put  under  a  bushel.  I  need  not 


tell  yon  what,  or  how  black,  that  day  waa  And  dien, 
though  he  was  constrained  to  desert  his  statfen.  he  did  not 
desert  his  Master's  work;  but  still  he  was  witn  God,  and 
God  was  with  hka ;  and  yon  know  it,  f  doubt  not,  many  of 
you,  what  it  was  to  hve  under  so  tnuy  evangelical  a  min- 
ister; to  have  doctrine  ftom  time  lo  time  dfetiUisf  as  the 
dew.  and  droppitig  upon  you,  snch,  as  ttom  which  yoa 
ought  perceive  how  great  was  his  aeqnaintance  with  the 
mjTstenes  of  Christ:  in  reference  to  those,'  over  whom  he 
had  opportanity  to  watch,  it  was  undoabtedly,  if  it  were 
not  Uieir  ^eat  feult,  their  very  great  a4vanttH^ 

As  to.his  domestic  relations,  knowing  so  much  of  him. 
I  cannot  bat  so  much  the  more  lament  their  loss :  Goa 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  the  bereaved  widow's  portion ;  but  it 
ought  with  tenderness  to  be  considered,  what  it  was  for 
one  person  to  lose  successively  two  such  helps,  as  this  and 
her  former  husband  were,  (who  was  also  in  another  uni- 
versity my  former  and  most  inward  friend,  that  worthy 
man  Mr.  Thomas  Wadsworth,}  both  eminent  instruments 
in  the  church  of  Christ.  And  this  has  been  moreeminently 
remarkable  concerning  him  that  is  lately  gone,  that  the  re- 
lations of  the  family,  to  whom  he  was  not  naturally  nlated, 
the  branches  f^om  another  root,  yet  bad  that  apprehension 
of  his  love  and  care  of  them,  and  of  their  own  loss,  as  to 
desire  this  public  testimony  might  Arom  them  remain  of 
him,  that  he  was  to  them  as  tender  a  father,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  natural  one :  such  fathers-in-law  are  seldom  known, 
and  therefore  it  onght  to  be  mentioned,  ^  (hat  whiah  may 
signify  somewhat  towards  the  embalming  of  Us  memory 
among  yon.  Graces,  when  difibsed,  give  their  pleasant 
relishes  to  all  that  any  way  partake  of  them. 

What  follows  was  delivered  in  writing  into  my  hands 
to  be  inserted,  by  a  dear  relation  of  his.— His  humility  and 
self-denial  were  eminently  conspicuous  in  his  taking  upon 
him  the  care  and  charge  of  so  small  and  poor  a  people, 
and  continuing  with  them  to  the  damage  of  his  own  es- 
tate, though  he  had  considerable  offers  elsewhere.  Hi^ 
meekness,  as  it  was  very  visible  in  all  his  conversation,  it 
was  singularly  showedin  his  bearing  and  passing  by  slights 
and  affronts,  even  firom  those  he  had  very  much  obliged, 
taking  off  the  resentments  that  his  fViends  had  of  the  in- 
juries of  that  kind  put  upon  him,  by  abasing  himself,  say- 
ing, I  am  an  unworthy  creature,  I  deserve  no  better,  fiis 
candour  every  one  was  certainly  made  sehsible  of,  who 
should  offer  to  speak  ^y  thing  refleotingly  about  any  per- 
son behind  their  backs,  for  he  was  sure  to  vindicate  or  le- 
nifyin  this  case,  as  far  as'  he  coald. 

When  labours,  weakness,  and  age  had  Worked  out  his 
strength  of  body,  there  was  never  any  thic^  appeared  so 
manifestly  to  trouble  him,  as  being  necessitated  to  desist 
from  constant  preachinf;.— And  notwithstanding  all  tem- 
poral; discouragements  he  met  with  in  the  coarse  of  his 
ministry,  his  mind,  to  the  very  last,  was  to  have  both  his 
sons  brought  up  to  it.  Daring  the  short  time  of  his  last 
illness,  when  his  head  appeared  somewhat  disordered  in 
other  things,  by  the  pains  that  were  upon  him,  it  was  ob- 
servable, that  ne  always  showe4  himself  sensible  in  hear- 
ing or  discoursing  about  imy  thin^  rehgioua ;  being  among 
«ther  thin«  discoursed  with  by  his  brother  about  the  dis- 
charge of  his  ministry,  he  answered,  he  hoped  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  serve  Gkxl  (hithfiilly,  and  sincerely,  though 
he  had  been  an  unprofltable  servant.  Aboat  five  nours  be- 
fore his  death,  he  said,  God.  is  my  pcMtimi ;  and  desired 
those  about  him  to  join  with  him  in  prayer,  wherein  he 
expressed  himself  very  suitably  to  his  case  as  a  dying  man, 
concluding  thus:  "  Grant  that  when  this  earthly  taberna- 
cle is  dissolved,  I  may  be  tak€n  to  those  mansi<ms  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

As  his  life  was  calm  and  serene,  so  was  his  dying,  for 
though  throughout  his  sickness  he  was  all  along  appre- 
hensive of  approaching  death,  there  was  ne  rume  ii^ion 
his  spirit,  of  which  he  himself  then  gave  this  account,  "  I 
know  in  whom  I  have  believed." 

d.  Of  Imitation.  And  as  such  strokes,  when  they  come, 
onght  to  be  lamented,  they  that  by  such  strokes  are  taken 
away,  ought  to  be  imitated.  The  example  remains ;  you 
have  the  idea  lefl ;  you  know  how  snch  a  one  lived,  how 
he  walked,  how  he  conversed  wilh  his  family,  how  he  con- 
versed with  you  as  he  had  occasion :  that  excellent  spirit 
he  discovered  in  all,  how  much  of  an  imitable  example  has 
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it  giren  to  all  chose  that  are  capaUe  of  imitating  and  re- 
ceiving instmotion  that  waj  1 

3.  Of  Satisfiu^tion.  Bui  it  ought  also  to  hare  the  effect 
of  satisfaction  in  th^  divine  pleasore.  When  such  a  blow 
as  this  comes,  do  not  repine,  peacefaUr  submit,  though  it 
carry  smartness  and  severity  with  it.  You  ouf  ht  to  feel  it, 
bat  yet  notwithstanding  to  receive  it  with  submissive  si- 
lence, to  be  dumb,  and  not  open  yoar  mouths,  remember- 
ing who  hath  done  it,  and  that  it  is  the  disposal  of  wisdom 
that  cannot  err,  as  well  as  of  power  that  cannot  be  re- 
sisted, and  of  kindness  and  gooaness  that  has  its  grateful- 
ness to  this  departed  servant  of  his.  For  consider,  that 
notwithiftanding  his  willingness  to  have  stayed  longer,  if 
his  Lord,  whose  he  wms,  and  whom  he  served,  had  thought 


fit;  yet  this  could  nol  but  be  his  habitual  sense,  to  desire 
to  depart,  and  to  be  with  him,  which  was  far  better.  And 
if  Christ  be  pleased,  and  he  be  pleased,  why  should  we  be 
di^leasedl 

This  was  the  will  of  Christ,  declared  by  his  word,  as  to 
the  thing,  John  xvii.  di.  Father.  I  will,  that  those  that 
thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am,  to  behold  mj 
glory.  And  declared  by  the  event  as  to  the  time.  And 
his  will,  both  because  it  was  Christ's,  and  because  it  was 
,best.  Who  are  we  that  we  should  oppose  our  will  to  so 
lond  a  will  on  Christ's  part,  and^  well-pleased  a  will  on 
his  parti  or  that  a  dissatisfaction  should  remain  with  us, 
as  to  what  there  is  with  Christ,  and  him,  so  entire  satis- 
faction 1 
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RIGHT  noble:  WILLIAM,  DUKB  AND  EARL  OF  BEDFORD;  MARaUIS  OF  TAVISTOCK, 
LORD  RUSSEL,  BARON  RUSSEL  OF  THORNHAUGH, 

LORD  UEirrBNANT  QF  THB  COUNTIES  OF  BODDLESEX,  BEDFORD,  AND  CAMBRIDGE;  KNIGHT  OF  TQE  MOST 
NOBLE  ORDEII  OF  IHE  GARTER,  AND  ONE  OF  HIS  BfAlE8TY*S  MOST  HONOURABLE  PRIVY  COUNCIL. 

Mat  rr  please  tour  Qsacb, 
Toe  peculiar  and  just,  respect  which  syoar  grace  has  long  had  for  the  worthy  person,  whose  much  lamented  decease 
occasioned  the  following  discoursei^  easily  induced  me  to  belieye,  it  would  not  offend  your  Qrace,  that  yoor  illusthoiB 
name  is  prefixed  to  it.  As  it  also  was  the  sense  of  his  mournful  relict,  that  it  could  be  no  leas  than  ytmr  Grace's  right, 
such  a  memorial  should  be  extant,  of  the  favourable  aspects  wherewith  you  have  been  pleased  to  honour  thisher  so  dor 
relative.  Nor  can  it  be  suitable  to  the  noble  amplitude  of  your  truly  ^eat  mind,  that  it  should  be  told  the  world  you 
knew  how  to  value  true  worth,  wheresoever  you  found  it.  Not  connnmg  your  respects  to  any  party;  ordisftingaislung 
men  by  any,  when  especially  the  parties  themselves  are  distinguished  by  marks,  which  they  who  wear  themcoimt  in- 
different,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  understood  to  make  men  neither  better  nor  worse.  And  if  they  who  wear  them 
not,  count  otherwise,  though  they  should  be  mistaken  in  their  judgment,  after  their  having  endeavoured  to  the  uttermost, 
to  be  rightly  informed;  their  sincerity,  accompanied,  and  evidenced,  by  great  self-denial,  must  in  the  accoont  of  so 
equal  and  candid  a  judge,  as  your  Grace,  far  outweigh  so  li^ht  a  mistake,  in  so  smaU  matters.  Such  differences  will 
be  easily  tolerable,  where  there  is  tiiat  mutual  charity,  as  neither  to  think  a^  different  judgment  to  be  bribed  with  digni* 
ties,  ana  emolaments,  on  the  one  hand;  nor  to  be  perverted  by  humour,  and  alfeciauonof  sins^arity,  on  the  other. 

The  reverend  Doctor's  great  candour,  and  moderation,  in  reference  to  the  things  wherein  he  hath  been  constrained  lo 
differ  from  many  excellent  persons ;  ana  his  remoteness  from  any  disposition  to  censure  them  from  whom  he  differed, 
have  been  these  many  y^rs  conspicuous  to  all  thiU  knew  him.  The  apprehension  having  been  deeply  inwrought  into 
the  temper  of  his  mind,  that  the  thmgs  wherein  only^  it  could  be  possible  tor  truly  good  men  to  differ,  must  be  but  trifles, 
in  comparison  of  th^  much  gr(*ater  things,  wherein  it  was  impossible  for  them  not  to  agree.  And  I  no  way  doubt,  bat  the 
things  for  which  your  Grace  most  deservedly  valued  this  excellent  person,  were  such  as  have  in  them  an  inherent  and 
immutable  goodness;  not  varying  with  times,  or  the  changeable  posture  of  secular  affiiirs;  but  which  mtist  be  the 
same  in  all  times.^  Nor  aprpropriate  to  persons  of  this  or  that  denomination,  but  Uiat  may  be  common  to  persons  sia- 
cerely  good,  of  any  denomination  whatsoever.  Whereapon  the  testimony  your  Grace  nath  from  time  to  time  given 
of  your  value  of  nim,  on  such  an  account,  must  have  redounded  to  yourself;  have  reflected  true  honour  on  your  ovi 
name ;  shown  your  discerning  judgment  of  persons  and  things ;  and  entitled  you  to  his  prayers ;  whicb^  I  hope,  haye 
been  available  to  the  drawing  down  of  blessm^  on  yourself  and  your  noble  uimily. 

Unto  whose  must  his  prayers  also  be  added,  for  the  same  purposes;  who  is  with  greatest  sincerity,  and  under  many 
obligations 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

JOHN  HOWK. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  BATES. 
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If  is  gtierons  tometo  tellyoci^  ib  whose  room  and  stead 
I  do  now  stand  in  this  place  tms  day.  Nor  do  I  need: 
you  can  tell  yoniaelves,  obseningf  the  stated  courses  and 
alternations  neid  in  this  lecture,  that  if  the  counsels  of 
heaven  had  agreed  with  oar  desires  and  hopes  on  earth, 
this  is  the  day,  this  is  the  hour,  wherein  yon  had  again 
seen  the  face,  and  heard  the  voice,  of  that  excellent  servant 
of  Christ,  whom  we  now  lament  as  lost  to  us,  and  dead 
out  of  our  world.  Not  absoiutely  dead  •,  for  God  who  is 
his  Gkxl  for  eyer  and  ever,  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but 
of  the  living.  Dying  out  of  this  world,  he  was  bom  into 
the  other.  But  in  that  sense  wherein  he  is  dead  to  us,  and 
this  world  of  ours,  what  remains  but  that  we  agieelo  say, 
Let  us  die  with  hiiiil  And  these  are  the  worcJk,  which  if 
€k)d  will  mciously  afford  us  his  help  aud  presence,  we 
may  finitfnUy  entertain  ourselves  witn.  upon  this  sad  oc- 
casion at  this  time :  you  will  find  them  m-^ 
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nf»  mUd  Tkomas,  wkkhisctUled  Did$ffMa^vaUo  kufeUow- 
dJisGifUs^  LauidUogo^  AM  we  vunf  die  foUh  h%m. 

Thb  history  to  which  these  words  belong,  (contains  so 
illastrious  and  instructive  an  instance  of  the  Redeemer's 
power  over  both  worlds,  and  so  plainly  shows,  that  he 
ceuld  at  his  pleasure,  translate  men  out  of  the  one  into 
the  other,  as  might  best  serve  the  proper  purposes  of  his 
redeoiption,  that  it  can  never  be  unseasonahle  to  us  to 
consider  it,  who.  are  always  subject  to  the  same  power. 
And  it  is  very  especially  seasonable  at  this  time,  when  we 
have  reason  enoufh  to  re-consider  his  late  use  of  this 
power,  in  another  Kind,  leSs  grateftil  to  us,  but  not  less 
wise  or  just  in  itself;  not  the  recalling  of  one  out  of  the 
other  world  into  this,  but  the  call^g  away  of  one  eut  of 
this  world  into  the  other ;  the  translating  of  this  excellent 
person  from  among  us,  whose  loaiftt  abode  here  had  been 
highly  desirable,  as  his  removal  is  most  bitterly  grievous, 
and  must  have  been  intolerable,  were  it  not  that  though 
this  is  not  the  same  act,  it  is  an  act  of  that  same  power  over 
lives,  which  in  all  its  exertions  we  are  always  to  behold 
with  the  same  profound  adoring  silence,  and  a  disposition 
of  mind  to  receive  instruction  trom  it,  whether  \\  be  plea- 
sing to  us,  or  displeasing.  I  will  make  no  apology  for  my 
reoftUing  your  thoughts,  so  long  after,  to  tnis  sad  theme. 
Our  mutual  endearedness,  his  condescending  afiection  to 
me,  and  my  reverential  affection  to  him,  were  so  generally 
known  to  those  that  knew  either  of  us,  that  it  might  be 
expected  I  skould  take  some  public  notice  of  this  severing 
stroke;  and  I  may  suppose  my  circumstances  to  be  so 
known,  that  it  is  obvious  to  every  one  to  understand  I 
coald  oo  it  no  sooner. 

It  will  not  be  unuseful  to  make  some  brief  reflection 
opon  this  miraculous  work  of  our  Lord,  and  thence  return 
to  the  special  subject,  which  I  desire  your  thoughts  may 
ce  fixett  ufKm,  as  mine  have  been.  It  was  the  most  me- 
morable of  all  our  Lord's  works  of  this  kind,  yet  not 
mendoned  b;^  the  other  evangelists ;  lest,  as  is  supposed, 
it  should  revive  the  Jewish  malice  against  Lazarus ;  who, 
as  Epiphanius  tells  us,  was  reported  to  have  lived  thirty 
years  after,  within  whicli  time  the  others  had  all  written, 
whereas  this  evangelist  wrote  not,  till  after  his  final  de- 
cease. It  was  wrought  for  the  same  ereat  end,  for  which 
all  his  wonderful  works  were  done  and  written,  generally, 
for  the  glory  of  God.  as  is  intimated,  ver.  4,  and  particu- 
larly, as  this  evangehst  tells  us,  chap.  xx.  SO,  31.  That 
we  might  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
€kxi,  and  that  believing  we  might  have  life  through  his 
name.  And  though  they  all  had  this  design :  this  towards 
the  end  of  his  course,  seems  meant  for  the  last  and  con- 
dosive  stroke,  havinf^  a  brighter  and  more  conspicuous 
appearaoce  of  the  Divme  glory  in  it,  for  a  fuller  and  more 
con  victive  demonstration,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and 
the  Messiah,  as  he  gave  himself  out  to  be.  And  all  things 
were  designed  in  the  aptest  subserviency  hereto;  that 
once  for  all,  this  long  disputed  point  might  be  put  out  of  all 
doubt. 

For  this  end  it  is  ordered,,  that  Laiarus  should  at  this 


time  fall  sick.  Nothing  more  appeareo  to  human  prospect, 
but  that  the  disease  befell  him  accordincf  to  the  common 
course  of  natural  causes:  but  says  our  Lord,  his  sickness 
is  not  unto  death :  viz,  as  the  final  and  permanent  event 
or  desipi  of  it ;  out  for  the  glory  of  Ood,  that  the  Son  of 
God  might  be  glorified  thereby,  ver.  4.  God's  counsels  lie 
deep,  not  obvious  to  common  view.  When  snch  a  servant 
of  God  is  fallen  sick,  we  know  not  what  he  intends  to 
bring  out  of  it. .  His  |^iorv  may,  in  his  own  way  and  time, 
so  much  the  more  brightly  shme  forth,  though  we  yet  dis- 
tinctly know  not  when  or  how.  Upon  this  account,  when 
our  Lord  not  only  heard  of  Lazarus's  sickness,  hut  knew 
he  was  dead,  he  yet  defiers  two  days,  even  though  he  knew 
him  to  have  been  at  least  two  days  dead  before:  so  that 
when  he  now  comes  to  the  place,  he  finds  him  to  havt 
lain  four  days  in  the  grave,  ver.  17.  He  resolves  to  give 
so  much  the  greater  scope,  and  advantage,  to  the  glory  of 
the  Divine  power,  to  di^Iay  and  evidence  itself.  He  de- 
fers, till  now  death  and  the  grave  were  in  full  dominion, 
that  his  congest  might  be  the  more  glorious.  He  had 
before  raised  some  fVom  death,  none  ftrran  the  grave.  The 
lamenting  relatives  were  now  in  d^pair :  the  thoughts  of 
restitution  were  quite  laid  aside.  All  their  hopes  were 
buried  with  the  deceased  in  the  same  grave,  as  may  be 
collected  from  sundry  following  verses. 

In  the  like  despair,  not  long  after,  were  the  mournful 
disciples,  concerning  their  not  oniy  deceased  but  entombed 
Lord,  unto  whose  surprising  resurrection,  this  seems  a  de- 
signed prelude.  The  bereaved  relations,  and  their  com- 
forters, were  all  abandoi>ed  to  sorrow,  and  drenched  in 
tears.  And  with  the  rest  we  are  told,  ver.  35,  that  Jesus 
wept  But  wh]^  was  this  %  Was  it  that  he  knew  not  his 
own  mind^  or  distrusted  his  own  ^wwer  1  He  had  given 
sufficient  mtimation  of  his  own  purpose,  and  of  the  fore- 
sight he  had  of  the  certain,  glorious  issue  of  this  gloomy 
dark  providence.  'Tis  evident  therefore  for  what  he  wept 
not.  'Tis  not  so  obvious  to  conclude  for  what  he  wep'. 
It  is  most  unworthy  of  him  to  suppose  his  was  feigned  s(i  r- 
row,  or  that  he  shed  hjrpocritical  tears.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  instancp  of  his  weeping :  no,  ne,  he  was  a  man  of 
sorrow,  acquainted  with  griefs;  and  had  always  in  view 
sufficient  cause  of  real  soul-trouble,  as  this  is  called,  ver. 
33.  He  groaned  in  spirit  and  was  troubled.  It  must  be, 
by  the  contexture  of  tne  evangelical  history,  near  the  time 
of  his  weeping  over  Jerusalem,  when  his  soul  was  filled 
and  taken  up  with  sad  and  mournful  themes. 

But  who  can  tell  what  thoughts  lay  deep  in  that  large 
and  comprehensive  mind  %  we  are  sure,  though  he  wept 
with  the  rest,  that  'twas  not  as  they  wept,  nor  from  the 
same  motives.  His  thoughts  were  not  as  their  thoughts, 
but  as  far  wider,  and  higher,  as  the  heaveihs  are  than  the 
earth.  We  have  no  way  to  know  what  his  thoughts  were; 
we  know  what  they  might  be.  He  'saw  not  Jerusalem 
only,  but  all  this  world,  buried  in  sin  and  daath.  He  could 
not,  as  the  second  Adam,  be  the  resurrection  and  the  life, 
as  he  speaks,  ver.  26,  without  beholding:  with  a  compas- 
sionate heart,  the  impurities  and  miseries,  wherewith  it 
was  deluged  by  the  first.  And  he  had  now  enough  in 
view  to  discompose  his  pure  mind,  intent  upon  high  and 
great  things ;  tnat  when  his  business  into  this  world  was 
to  prepaxe  men  for  another ;  and  when  they  were  fit,  to 
translate  them  thither;  even  they  rhat  professed  to  believe 
on  him,  should  no  more  understand  nim;  that  his  kind 
and  great  design  should  be  no  more  grateful  to  them,  and 
so  slowly  enter  into  their  mindsand  hearts,  that  when  they 
saw  one  such  translation,  it  shcnld  so  much  displease 
them,  and  they  so  little  relish  it,  as  to  oe  all  in  tears  and 
lamentations  thereupon ;  and  thereby  discover  such  an  af- 
fixedness  of  heart  and  spirit  to  this  present  world,  and 
state  of  things,  as  to  prefer  the  enio3rment  of  a  ft*iend  on 
earth,  before  all  the  glories  of  the  neavenly  state;  so  might 
th^ir  immode?ate  weeping  some  way  cause  his  tears.  But 
when  he  expnessed  his  trouble  by  groans  and  tears,  he  sup- 
pressed the  causes  of  it,  and  goes  on  to  his  present  intend- 
ed work.  In  order  hereto,  ver.  39,  he  commands  the  grave- 
stone to  be  removed ;  neglecting  the  objection,  ver.  39. 
"  Bv  this  time  he  stinks." 

]  iSe  obe«erved  with  a  compassionate  indulgence,  the  difil- 
I  dence  which  he  meant  speedily  to  reftite.  Nor,  because 
I  we  also  are  too  prone  to  prescribe  limits  to  the  Divine 
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power,  oaghc  we  for  his  indalieettfie^^  the  lew  severe 
to  oarsel7es<  Foi^getting  the  trauBcendencjr  of  that  power, 
we  think  this  or  that  strange,  and  scarce  possible  to  be 
done,  because  we  too  highly  consider  the  equal  or  greater 
strangeness  of  what  we  see  is  done.  We  eonnt  things 
easy,  that  are  by  use  become  fiuniliar  to  oar  senses,  and 
i^prehend  we  have  the  notion  of  them  clear,  and  how  they 
can  come  to  be  as  they  are ;  not  having  e  amined  or  in* 
quired  whelher  our  apprehensions  were  right  and  congm* 
ons,  or  not.  Things  that  have  not  stnidk  oar  sense,  mok* 
ing  onrselves  and  even  oar  sense  the  measore,  we  count 
impossible  and  unconceivable. 

By  the  coarse  of  nature  oitr  sense  hath  told  us.  a  body 
so  long  in  the  grave  must  be  putrid  and  stink.  But  who 
setded  that  coarse  of  nature)  If  we  ascend  not  to  the 
original  cause,  the  fixation  of  that  coarse  is  as  admirable 
and  unaccoantable;  if  we  do,  a  departure  from  it  is  as 
easy.  What  can  the  wisest  philoeophers  conceive  of  the 
difference  between  an  offensive  smell  and  a  ^teftil,  but 
the  different  disposition  or  texture  of  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter, in  relation  to  the  sauoriim,  or  the  receptive  organ  1 
When  what  the  different  disposition  is,  remains  altogether 
unapprehensible,  and  what  no  man  can  telL  We  go  nway 
well  satisfied  concerning  what  we  see  happens  every  day, 
because  we  never  inquire  how  thiogs  came  to  be  as  th^ 
are;  when  what  we  have  not  known  to  come  to  pass, 
though  not  more  difficult,  we  say  can  never  be.  Other* 
wise  we  should  think  it  no  more  admirable,  or  difficult  to 
reduce  in  a  moment  the  parts  of  matter  to  such  a  itto,  as 
that  thev  should  give  no  offence  to  the  sense  of  smelling, 
thoujg^h  before  they  did,  than  it  was  to  the  same  power  so 
to  dispose,  that  in  one  sort  of  location,  they  should  give 
that  offence,  in  another  thev  should  not,  and.  perhara^  ina 
third,  highlv  gratify  and  please.  Thousands  of  like  in- 
stances might  De  given,  but  this  comes  now  in  our  wav. 

The  world  is  fhll  of  miracles ;  we  are  compassed  aoout 
with  such,  and  are  such.  There  ia  *tis  true  a  peculiar  no- 
tion of  them,  as  necessary  as  they  are  themselves  *,  signify- 
ing not  what  is  done  by  a  greater  power,  but  less  usual. 
As  such,  the  use  and  need  of  them  onlv  argues  the  infirm- 
ity of  our  minds,  scmk  into  earth  and  sense,  and  grown 
sonmolent;  whence  they  need  to  be  roused  bv  surprising 
and  uneommon  things,  and  brought  to  consioer,  that  he 
only,  who  could  fix  and  settle  the  so  steady  course  of  na- 
ture, could  alter  it,  and  make  it  forsake  its  wonted  tract : 
which  he  most  always  be  supposed  to  do,  for  some  very 
weighty,  important  end  and  reason.  So  absolute  power 
being  ever  m  strict  connexion  with  the  most  perfect  wis- 
dom, and  therefore  claiming  to  be  the  more  earnestly  at- 
tended to,  and  considered  the  more  deeply.  To  that  power 
that  could  cieate  a  man,  'twas  eq(aally  easy  to  perfume  a 
grave,  or  to  make  a  new  man  spnng  up  out  of  it,  in  fresh 
strength,  comeliness,  and  vi^oan  To  recompose  the  dis- 
ordered parts  of  a  body  taming  to  dost,  and  refit  it  for  the 
union  and  use  of  the  returning  soul ;  tms  he  will  not  do 
often,  but  he  saw  a  just  and  vuna^ble  reason  for  his  doing 
it  at  this  time. 

He  was  now  to  give  and  leave  behind  him  a  full  conclu- 
sive demonstration,  once  for  all,  of  his  being  the  Son  of 
God,  bv  whom  the  worlds  were  made ;  and  the  Christ,  or 
Messiah,  (the  great  controverted  pointof  that  time,)  which, 
«.  6.  is  called  glorifying  the  Son ;  who  for  assertmg  this, 
was  calumniated  as  an  impostor  and  deceiver  of  the  people. 
He  was  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  power,  as  such,  over 
universal  nature,  and  that  he  could  at  pleasure  control  and 
countermand  the  most  established  laws  of  it.  AU  things 
beinff  put  under  that  notion,  as  he  was  the  Christ,  into  his 
hands,  and  all  power  eiven  him  both  in  heaven  and  earth, 
so  as  that  by  him  all  things  must  consist.*  A  power  he  was 
to  use,  being  gradually,  and  at  last  perfectly,  to  make  all 
things  new.b  He  was  to  make  good  his  own  title,  I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life,<i  which  he  assumes  in  this 
context,  to  let  it  be  seen  he  waa^  no  vain  pretender ;  and 
that  it  was  no  ?ain  faith  that  should  be  placed  upon  him 
in  this  respect,  but  that  what  he  should  now  do,  as  to  one, 
he  was  equally  able  to  do,  in  the  fii  season,  for  every  one, 

aJofaosHl.    Matt  xxvifi.  18.    CoL  i.  17.  bRev.niS. 
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V  Wlieie  Losanit't  muI  had b«en  in  the metn  time.  wa«  too  lisbtamaltBr 
to  weigh  ■faiiMt  theM  mixhtr  tMngi  ovr  Lord  wu  intent  upon.  Hit  eon- 
OMM  ««n  to  FieU  and  bow  to  fail  Lend  andvMtttw**  giwt  dtrifoai  ht 


when  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shoold  hear  his  voiceji 
He  was  to  show  forth  a  resemblance  ef  that  more  pecu- 
liar act  of  his  most  graciouslv  imdeitaken  office,  to  be 
a  spring  of  life  to  souls  morally  dead,  irix.  in  treapassea 
ana  sins.*  To  give  this  divine  and  mostnoUe  kind  of  life! 
To  do  that  most  merciful  and  most  God-like  work  I  He 
was  to  take  away  all  cause  or  pretence  for  despair,  bat 
that,  whereae  a  death  was  to  pass  upon  himself,  and  npoa 
his  church  on  earth,  both  he  himaefi;  and  it,  with  his  dead 
body,  should  arise.!  Therefore  he  utters  that  mighty  com- 
mnnding  voice,  at  which  rocks  and  mountains  tremme  sad 
shiver,  and  which  all  the  powers  of  nature  must  obey; 
"  Lasarus,  come  forth  t"  ana  he  eomes  forth.  Theae  things 
we  now  lightly  touehecL  hoping  they  may  be  of  Ihrther  use 
to  us  afterwardsjK  we  expect  not  the  like  thing  in  cor 
present  monmfol  case;  but  we expeot  greater  things;  kr 
which  we  are  to  await  our  Lord's  seasoa. 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  return  and  consider  what  is 
overtured  in  the  case  the  text  refers  to,  when^  as  to  any 
such  remedy,  the  numming  friends  expected  as  little  as  we. 
Here  was  a  worthy  good  man  gone;  a  friend  of  Christ, 
and  of  his  friends.  Christianity  sives  no  man  a  terrestrial 
immortality;  Christians,  even  the  best  of  them,  must  die 
as  well  as  other  men.  This  was  a  matter  taken  to  heart  by 
Christ  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  way  becoming  and 
worthy  of  him.  His  diniples  also  are  deephr  eoncenied, 
and  they  consider  and  discourse  it  their  way.  One  of  them, 
ThomSs,  who  also  was  cabled  Didjrmus,  (wherein  is  ao 
other  m3r8tery,  than  that  his  name  is  first  given  ns  in  He- 
brew, then  in  Greek,  9s  is  not  unexampled  elsewhere,)  pro- 
poses, as  you  have  heard;  "Let  us  also  go  that  we  may 
die  with  him."  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
motith  speaketh.  There  was,  not  doubt,  an  abounding  M- 
ness  of  sense  ih  this  good  man's  soul,  from  whence  these 
words  did  proceed.  And  it  might  be  two-fold ;  either— L 
Gk>od  and  commendable,  fit  for  our  imitation,  and  where- 
to the  temper  of  our  spirits  shotdd  be  confonned. — Or,  IL 
Faulty  and  reprehensible ;  such,  as  against  which  we 
should  arm  and  fortify  ourselves.— Such  ndxtores  are  not 
to  be  thought  strange.  It  is  little  to  be  expected,  that  in 
what  is  hiuctily  said  by  the  best  on  earth,  on  an  occasioa 
apt  to  stir  passions,  there  should  be  nothing  bat  pore 
breathings  or  heavenlv  wisdom  and  goodness. 

I.  Under  the  former  head,  we  shall  speak  of  divers  things, 
which  we  cannot,  indeed,  be  sore  weie  the  explicit,  dis- 
tinct sense  of  this  good  man,  at  Uus  timc^  bat  which  inigbt 
be  and  should  be  ours  on  a  like  occasion.  Which  well 
agree  with  Christian  priuciples^  and  which  his  words  serve 
aptly  enough  to  express ;  as, 

(1.)  A  firm  belief  of  a  future  state.  Did  this  good  neian 
only  desire  to  partake  with  the  other  in  death,  and  no 
more  1  Did  his  widi  terminate  here  1  Can  we  apprehend 
any  thing  good  or  desirable  in  mere  death  that  one  woold 
covet  to  share  in  with  another  1  or  which  one  would  be 
loath  be  ^ould  engross  alone  T  Nor  could  Thomas  mean 
this,  having  heard  that  Lazarus  was  already  dead.  It  can- 
not be  thought,  that  one  who  had  been  some  years  in  iat- 
me4iate  attendance  upon  the  Son  of  God,  the  Lord  from 
heaven,  and  under  his  instructions,  and  who  bad  so  mach 
opportunity  to  observe,  that  his  whole  design  lay  for  ano- 
ther world ;  and  that  he  never  encouraged  hia  foUowecs 
to  expect  from  him  any  advantages  above  others,  in  this 
world,  but  forewarned  them  of  troul^ies  and  sufferings,  to 
which  they  would  be  always  liable  firom  it,  and  that  they 
mast  be  coatent  to  wait  for  their  rewards  in  another  sstMe: 
it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  such  a  oue  was  an  infidel  in  re- 
ference to  any  such  state ;  or  that  he  thought  his  friend 
extinct  by  dying ;  or  that  when  he  wished  to  be  with  him, 
he  wished  to  be  no  where,  or  nothing. 

(3.)  A  mind  loose  and  disengaged  from  this  present  world. 
He  could  be  intent  upon  no  great  des^s  for  (his  earth, 
who  with  the  next  that  leaves  it,  was  willing  to  go  too. 

(3.)  Easy,  placid  thong-hts  of  djring.  He  looked  npon 
death  as  no  such  frightful  thing,  that  could  so  familiarly, 
and  ofi'-hand,  say,  when  he  thought  of  such  a  one*s  dying ; 
Come,  let's  go  snd  die  with  him. 

oouJd  not  be  wiflttflr  fbr  his  own  bnrineii  aRanrardi,  tban  tiie amde  inia» 
Uko  MM  (ftr  ought  that  he  MmMlf  knew)  wuArlM.  Tte  dottikmtiiMi  «t 
this  niAtterdkl  not  dhreit  our  Lori  Christ  fiomwhst  he  was  iaIeaCvpMi  :  mm 
let  it  divert  us,  hat,  m  a  Ughtor  aiattw,  be  left  i«  ths  eMOM  of  Sfhaar 
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(4)  A  distuigBiaUaff  jvdcnMttt  concemiDg  the  sUOes  of 
IQAiiMreafter,  remote  mm  tninking  it  fores  with  all  alike, 
in  the  other  world;  bat  well  informed,  that  it  could  only 
he  ill  with  ill  men,  and  well  only  with  the  good.  A  set- 
tled pers!ia9ion  of  a  jodgment  to  oome.  According  to  the 
declared  rules  of  wlueh  lodgment,  this  present  jndpient 
is  formed.  That  they  who  continne  in  a  course  of  well- 
doing, shall  haTe  eternal  li£e ;  eril-doers.  indignation  and 
wratn.^— This  wish  could  not  be  thought  less  cautious  than 
his.  who  says,  with  distinction,  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteoas.i^it  must  be  far  fhim  him  to  be  content,  God 
should  gather  his  soul  with  sinners.k  The  future  state 
was,  no  doubt,  considered  as  a  state  of  separation  between 
men  and  men.  He  could  not  coyet  to  be  associated  with 
good  and  bad,  promiscuonslv,  and  at  random. 

(5.)  A  rationally  charitaUe  opinion,  and  estimate,  that 
he  waa  sincerclT  good  and  happy,  with  whom  he  coveted 
to  be  united  in  death.  Such  an  opinion  is  all  that  is  here 
requisite.  Faith  it  cannot  be,  for  tne  object  is  not  a  reveal- 
ed thing.  Knowledge  it  is  not,  for  we  have  no  medium 
to  know  it  by.  That  we  have  more  reason  to  think  this, 
than  the  contrary,  of  such  a  one,  is  sufficient,  and  that  this 
should  be  implied  in  this  wish,  is  necessary.  Here  was 
an  apprehension  of  a  happy  state  the  other  was  passed 
into.  That  saying,  SU  amma  nua  evmf^UlosophU,  implied 
that  he  who  said  it,  thought  their  state  better  than  some 
other  men's.  And  Thomas  could  not  but  have  sufficient 
reason  for  his  apprehension  of  Lazarus*s  sincerity  so  as  not 
to  doubt  of  his  felicity.  His  house,  he  observed,  was  our 
Lord's  resort:  here  he  was  received  gladly  by  him  and  his 
good  sisters.  His  doctrine,  we  have  cause  to  think,  he  en- 
tertained as  well  as  himself,  and  himself  for  his  doctrine's 
sake.  The  peculiar  affection  our  Lord  had  for  him,  ob- 
served by  the  domestics,  that  say,  He  whom  thou  lovest  is 
sick,  ver.  3.  noted  by  the  Jews,  with  a,  Behold  how  be 
loved  him,  ver.  96.  could  leave  Thomas  no  ground  of 
doubt,  but  he  was  a  sincere  believer  on  the  Son  of  God, 
and  now  in  a  blessed  state :  so  are  Christians,  visibly  such, 
to  esteem  of  one  another,  and  accordingly  to  have  com- 
munion with  one  another  in  grace,  and  hope  and  wish  for 
it  in  glory.  A  temper,  now,  very  alien  from  too  many  that 
go  under  that  name ;  who  make  not  the  great  substantials 
of  Christianity  the  measure  of  their  present  and  hoped 
eommunion,  but  devised  additions  of  their  own :  or  rather, 
not  what  they  add  to,  but  substitute  in  the  stead  of,  faith, 
mercy,  and  the  love  of  God ;  and  license  themselves  to 
aaeend  the  throne,  usurp  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  boldly 
damn  all  them  who  are  not  of  their  own  complexion  and 
part^ ;  and  that  cannot  so  far  conform  to  their  humours, 
passions,  prejudices,  and  interested  inclinations,  as  to  say 
and  act  in  every  thing  just  as  they  do. 

(6.)  A  most  ardent  and  most  generous  love  to  such  eood 
men  upon  that  just  and  reasonable  apprehension  of  them. 
For,  what  love  can  be  greater  1  How  can  one  more  high- 
ly express  love  to  any  man,  than  by  a  declared  willing- 
ness to  live  and  die  with  him ;  ana  simply  to  die^  when 
be  can  no  longer  live  with  him  1  Love  raised  to  this  pitch 
is  stronger  thui  death.  Heathen  story  is  not  without  such 
instances  of  some,  whom  no  dread  of  death  could  sever 
firom  each  other;  but  that  they  have  been  willing,  as  the 
ease  should  require,  to  die  with,  or  to  die  for,  another.  To 
be  either  each  other's  companions  or  substitutes  in  death. 
The  tyrant  Dionysius  having  sentenced  to  death  one  of 
that  admirable  pair,  Damon  and  Pythias,  and  fixed  the 
day  of  execution,  the  condemned  person  petitioned  for 
leave  to  be  absent  upon  important  occasions;  in  that  in- 
terval his  fHend  offering  himself,  as  his  sponsor,  to  die  for 
him,  if  he  returned  not  by  the  appointed  dav.  He  re- 
turning punetuallj  with  all  diligence,  knowing  his  friend's 
life  to  De  otherwise  in  hazard;  the  t3rrant,  m  great  ad- 
miration of  their  mutual  love  and  fidelity,  pardons  the 
condemned,  and  recpiests  of  them  both,  that  they  would 
adnait  him,  as  a  third  person,  into  the  society  of  their 
lHendship.1 

Wliat  they  tell  us  of  divers  others  I  mention  not,  whom 
no  death  could  sever;  whom  dangers  did  more  closely 
unite.  Such  as  are  conjoined  in  the  same  common  canse, 
tfaor  mutual  love  mutually  animates  them  even  to  face 
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death ;  because  sadHinds  the  other  will  not  flinch,  or  leave 
him  in  danger  alone.  Many  waxed  bold  l^r  the  apostle's 
bonds,n  whm  they  could  not  out  be  thought  bonds  or  death ; 
no  doubt,  because  he  was  dear  to  them.  So  that  they  were 
willine  even  to  run  into  the  same  bonds,  because  he  was 
bound  qy  them.  Even  in  this  sense  love  ca^ts  out  fear. 
And  what  could  more  either  express  his  own  love,  or  tend 
to  inflame  other  men's,  than  when  that  great  apostle  be- 
speaks the  Christian's  of  that  time,  as  having  his  life 
botrnd  up  in  theirs  1  I  live  if  ye  stand  fast  a—that  he  was 
ready  to  impart  with  the  Gospel,  even  his  own  soul  to 
them,  because  they  were  dear  to  him.*  And  that  they 
were  in  his  heart  to  live  and  die  with  them.p  There  seem- 
ed to  be  but  one  life  common  to  him  and  them.  When 
there  are  such  unions,  that  each  is  to  the  other  an  alter 
ego,  another  telfi  and  another's  soul  is  to  a  man  as  half  his 
own,4  as  he  pathetically  phrases  it ;  here  is  the  height  of 
affection!  And  that  anection  mutually  heightens  each 
other's  courage,  and  is  a  continual  and  reciprocated  source 
of  a  eenerous  magnanimity  springing  from  the  one  into 
the  otner's  breast ;  while  they  perceive  in  one  another  a 
mutual  vying,  who  shall  the  more  adventurously  rush 
upon  death  for,  or  in  conjunction  with,  the  other. 

This  seems  not  alien  from  the  temper  of  Thomas's 
mind  in  his  uttering  of  these  words.  For  when  our  Lord 
proposed  going  into  Judea,  other  of  the  disciples  object- 
ing that  the  Jews  had  there  lately  sought  to  kill  him ;  he, 
when  he  understood  Lazarus  was  dead,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  a  fViend  to  that  cause,  though  he  died  not  for  it ; 
Come,  says  he,  let  as  now  rear  no  death,  let  us  rush,  in 
media  arma.  throw  ourselves  into  the  midst  of  death,  and 
there  breathe  forth  our  souls,  full  of  love  to  God,  and 
Christ,  and  him,  and  one  another;  even  upon  the  same 
spot  where  this  friend  of  our  Lbrd^nd  bar  common  cause 
bad  interest,  breathed  forth  his.  These  noble  principles, 
fortitude  and  love,  might  have  made  two  distinct  heads  of 
discourse;  but  they  are  so  complicated  and  interwoven 
with  one  another,  that  they  were  scarce  to  be  considered 
apart.  And  this  complication  these  words  more  than  in- 
timate—That their  hearts  may  be  comforted,  Tor  incited, 
and  stirred  up  as  the  word  toere  used  signines,)  being 
knit  together  in  love.' 

(7.)  A  lively  apprehension  of  the  larffe,  abounding  dif- 
fVi.sion  of  the  Divine  fVilness :  sufficiently  able  to  replenish 
and  satisfy  all  that  shall  be  prepared  to  partake  in  it. 
That  this  good  man's  eye  was  upon  somewnat  else  than 
mere  death,  and  that  be  coveted  not  to  die  for  d^iog  sake, 
must  be  out  of  doubt  with  us.  He  certainly  aimed  at  a 
blessed  state  aAer  death.  And  who  can  suppose  his  mind 
void  of  that  so  common  notion,  that  the  blessedness  of 
souls  nnst  lie  in  Godi  But  this  could  not  be  all.  The 
faint,  spiritless  notion,  of  a  felicity  to  be  enjoyed  in  God, 
could  signify  little  to  the  present  purpose.  Here  must  be 
a  lively,  gustftil  apprehension  of  it  too;  for  here  is  inter- 
vening death  to  be  gone  through.  And  he  expresses  him- 
self willing  to  attempt  this  difficult  pass.  Let  us  go^that 
we  may  die—How  few  do  you  know,  or  converse  with, 
that  are  without  this  i^otion,  that  God  is  .the  blessedness  of 
souls !  or  that  assent  not  to  it  as  soon  as  they  hear  it  1  Yet 
how  few  do  you  know,  that  are  willing  to  die  to  enjoy 
him!  No,  no;  they  are  generally  willing,  rather  to  eat 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  feed  upon  ashes,  thousands  of 
years,  than  go  to  God  for  a  better  portion !  Notwithstand- 
ing their  dead,  spiritless,  inefficacious  notion  of  a  divine 
heavenly  felicity,  they  had  rather  want  it.  A  blessedness 
not  to  be  had  on  eartn,  or  that  must  come  by  dyin^ !  they 
bless  themselves  firom  such  a  blessedness  I  'Tis  plain  then, 
there  must  be  more  than  a  dead  notion  to  overcome  their 
aversion  to  dying.  And  what  ean  that  be  more  1  'Tis  as 
plain,  it  most  be  a  vivid  apprehension  of  such  a  blessed- 
ness in  God  after  death.    And  that  imports  two  things. 

[1.]  A  divine  faith  of  it.  It  must  be  the  apprehension  of 
faith,  and  of  a  divine  faith.  Almost  every  one  pretends  to 
believe  it:  but  it  is  generally  with  a  human  faith  only; 
because  their  parents,  or  preachers,  or  the  common  voM 
of  the  country,  bath  told  them  so.  A  divine  faith  is  full  of 
divine  life  and  vigour;  the  substance  and  evidence  of 
what  is  believed.   The  soijil  being  overpowered  into  this 
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belief  \j  the  majesty  anyS  authority  of  the  great  God  re- 
▼ealinff  it,  and  the  awfulness  of  his  testimony;  the  word 
of  God  revealing  this,  as  other  portions  of  sacred  trath, 
works  e£fectuall7  in  them  that  so  believe  it;  i.  e,  that  r»> 
ceive  it  not  as  the  word  of  man,  bat^  as  Uie  word  of  God.* 
They  that  live  in  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God  that 
cannot  lie  hath  promised,t  woald  break  through  a  thou- 
sand deaths  to  obtain  it.  This  is  more  than  a  spiritless 
notion.    And, 

[2.]  Such  a  lively  apprehension  hath  in  it  somewhat  of 
a  present  sense,  and  foretaste  of  that  blessedness;  a  hea- 
ven begun,  which  is  of  the  same  kind  with  their  future 
heaven.  They  have  the  kingdom  of  God  in  them,  which 
stands  in  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.« 
Such  an  earnest  speaks  their  own  right,  while  they  are 
yet  sensible  of  the  great  imperfection  of  their  present 
state.  They  are  therefore  willing  to  die,  that  they  may  be 
made  perfect.  They  now  know  by  taste  what  it  is  to  en- 
joy God.  O  taste  .and  see  that  God  is  good  t«— A  mere 
notion  informs  us  not  enough,  so  as  to  actuate  our  minds 
what  that  means.  Notwithstanding  it,  the  carnal  mind 
can  f^rame  no  distinct  heart-moving  thought  of  felicity, 
other,  or  more  grateful,  than  the  relishes  of  meat  and 
drink,  or  the  satisfaction  of  some  or  other  mean  or  carnal- 
ized appetite.  They  that  have  tasted  somewhat  of  a  higher 
kind,  long  for  more,  and  most  of  all,  that  most  perfect  fru- 
ition which  they  must  pass  through  death  to  attain. 

We  will  not  suppose  this  good  man  to  have  been  desti- 
tute of  such  a  faith,  and  of  such  tastes,  of  the  heavenly 
felicity.  And  as  hereby  he  was  not  without  a  lively  ap- 
prehension of  the  kind  and  nature  of  it,  so  we  must  sup- 
pose him  to  have  alike  apprehension  of  the  large,  copious, 
abounding,  and  diffusive  ralness  of  it  whereof  his  words 

five  some  intimation ;"  Let  us  go  and  die  with  him."  He 
oubted  not  of  a  sufficiently  extensive  communion  in  this 
blessedness,  q.  d.  There  is  enough  for  him  and  us  all. 
And  such  apprehension  we  all  ought  to  have  of  the  bless- 
edness of  the  neavenly  state,  into  which  we  are  to  be  intro- 
mitted  by  death,  that  it  is  enough  for  all  that  can  be  in 
any  possibility  to  partake  in  it.  So  that  the  abounding 
plenitude  of  no  one's  portion  can  be  any  diminution  to  an- 
other's. The  kind  and  nature  of  material,  sensible  good, 
hath  a  remarkable  and  most  a^eeable  affinity  to  what  is 
said,  and  what,  upon  very  strict  inquiry,  one  knows  not 
how  not  to  say,  of  matter  itself,  that  it  is  perpetuaUy  di- 
visible; but  so,  as  that  every  part  and  particle  is  still  less 
and  less.  Whereupon  it  cannot  but  be,  that  whatsoever 
any  enjoy  of  terrene  good,  so  much  is  detracted  from  the 
rest.  Of  intellectual,  spiritual  good,  knowledge,  wisdom, 
grace,  glory,  the  case  is  quite  different.  Let  any  possess 
never  so  much,  it  nothing  diminifshes  another's  possession 
in  the  same  kind.  If  another  man  be  never  so  wise,  good, 
or  happy,  it  takes  nothing  from  me ;  I  may  be  as  wise, 
good,  and  happy.    At  least,  that  hinders  not,  but  I  may. 

How  pleasant  a  contemplation  is  this !  that  in  the  vast 
and  numberless  regions  of  li^ht,  bliss,  and  glory,  the  bles- 
sed inhabitants  are  all  drawing  ft>om  the  same  fountain ; 
solacing  themselves  in  that  fulness  of  joy,  drinking  in 
from  those  rivers  of  pleasure  that  flow  from  the  Divine 
presence  for  evermore !  All  deriving,  unto  satiety,  from 
that  fulness  that  filleth  all  in  all. 

(8.)  Preference  of  the  society  with  holy  ones  in  the 
heavenly  state,  above  any  to  be  enjoyed  on  earth.  The 
words,  as  to  their  most  obvious  sense,  seem  to  be  full  of 
this ;  With  whom  I  would  live,  with  him  I  would  die.  Is 
not  this  our  common  sense  1  Not  that  we  can  apprehend 
any  thin^  in  the  very  act  or  article  of  dying,  that  can  make 
dying  with  one  more  desirable  than  with  another ;  but  it 
must  be  meant  of  what  is  to  follow.  We  would  not  have 
death  to  part  us.  We  would  enjoy  one  another  after  death, 
but  so  as  we  did  not  before.  'Tis  very  probable  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples  had  formerly  enjoyed  pleasant  hours 
with  Lazarus,  in  his  own  house.  But  why  doth  Thomas, 
therefore,  desire  they  might  die  to  be  with  him  1  Excepts 
ing  him,  he  might  still  have  enjoyed  the  same  society  on 
earth,  and  of  many  other  Christian  firiends  besides.  But 
we  see  his  proposal  concerned  not  himself  only.  'Tis,  Let 
us  go  die  with  him.  He  reckoned  they  should  die,  and 
be  irkh  him  together.  And  that  the  state  they  should  then 
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be  in,  would  have,  in  point  of  society  and  eonveiBatiOB, 
such  advantages,  above  what  their  present  state  afforded, 
as  were  worth  dying  for. 

And  how  can  we  but  apprehend  the  vast  difference  t 
Whatever  deliffht  good  men  on  earth  have  had  in  one  ano- 
ther's society,  they  must  then  be  better  company  than  ever. 
How  hard  is  it  now  to  communicate  our  sentiments  *  We 
know  not  what  our  ways  of  converse  shall  hereafter  be, 
but  we  know  that  such  words  as  we  now  use  are  very  slow, 
defective  media,  of  conveving  our  minds  and  sense  to  one 
another.  What  a  difficmtv  do  we  now  find  if  we  appre- 
hend a  thing  clearly  ourselves,  to  make  another  master  of 
our  notion !  What  circumlocutions  do  we  need !  What 
explications,  to  make  another  underhand  oar  meaning  I 
And  then  those  explications  need  fiirther  explication,  and 
so  we  run  ourselves  into  new  difficulties,  and  entangle  one 
another  more  and  more.  Most  of  our  controversies  arise 
fVom  our  mistaking  one  another's  sense,  though  too  often 
those  mistakes  are  wiUtd  with  them  who  love  strife  more 
than  truths  and  it  is  indnstriously  endeavoured  to  pervert 
each  other's  words,  and  pat  senses  upon  them  quite  besides, 
or  against,  our  true  intent.  But  if  we  speak  and  hear  with 
the  greatest  candour  and  sincerity  that  is  possible,  we  are 
frequently  not  understood  aright,  either  throagh  the  on- 
skilfulness  of  him  that  speaks,  to  choose  the  aptest  words 
and  forms  of  speech,  or  unattentiveness,  incapacity,  and 
dulness.  in  them  that  hear;  freouently  from  both  toother. 
Hence  is  the  conversation  of  Christians  so  little  edifying, 
though  they  discourse  of  useful  subjects,  which,  Qod  knows, 
there  is  little  of  amongst  us!  Though  much  more  than  is 
commonly  apprehended,  proceeds  from  want  of  love,  that 
should  let  us  mto  one  another's  minds  and  hearts. 

Our  very  sermons,  when  we  study  to  nmke  importaBt 
things  as  plain  as  we  can,  are  lost  upon  the  moat.  Thoogk 
here  we  see  the  advantajge  of  a  people's  having  a  love  to 
their  minister,  which  is  a  mighty  orator  within  them- 
selves, and  will  make  them  endeavour  to  take  in  his  heait 
and  soul ;  as  on  his  part,  his  love  to  them  will  make  him 
willine,  as  we  heard  from  the  apostle,  to  impart,  with  the 
G^ospef,  his  own  soul.>  But  as  to  Christian  eonverse  in 
this  our  present  state,  besides  the  difficultv  of  understaad- 
ing  one  another,  all«ven  of  them  who  have  great  tresr 
sures  of  knowledge  in  them,  are  not  alike  canrersable 
and  communicative,  nor  any,  at  all  times.  The  dearest 
friends  often  find  one  another  indisposed,  othenriae  bu^, 
morose,  sour,  and  out  of  humour;  apt  to  take,  and  per- 
haps to  give,  offence,  on  one  hand,  and  the  other.  And 
whereas  we  should  most  intimately  converse  with  our- 
selves ;  upon  the  mentioned  accounts,  we  are  now  verr 
often  the  worst  company  that  can  be  to  ourselves ;  throng 
the  darkness,  confusion,  intricacy,  and  incoherence  of  our 
own  thoughts ;  the  fervour  and  tumultuation  of  iU  affee- 
tions,  and  the  sluggishness,  and  drowsy  torpor  of  good, 
^d  in  what  case  are  we  to  please  others  by  our  converse, 
that  have  so  much  cause  to  be  always,  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree, displeased  with  ourselves  1 

When  death  shall  have  disencumbered,  and  set  us  free 
from  all  sorts  of  distempers,  and  brought  us  into  the  state 
of  perfect  and  perfected  spirits,  how  delectable  will  thst 
society  be !  when  all  shall  be  full  of  divine  light,  iife,  tove, 
and  joy^and  freely  communicate,  as  they  have  received 
freely !  How  pleasant  will  it  be,  to  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  God!  To  converse 
with  angels !  those  wise,  kind  creatures,  so  fbll  of  pro- 
found knowledgre  and  benignity ;  instructed  by  lonr,  unia- 
terrupted  experience  and  observation  of  the  metnods  oi 
the  divine  gcArernment,  and  dispensation ;  highly  pleased 
with  our  accession  to  the  general  assembly,  that  rejoiced  in 
the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  whereby  but  one  was  hereafter 
in  due  time  to  be  added,  much  more  in  the  glorification  d 
so  many,  that  are  now  actually  added  to  them!  Whit 
delightful  communings  will  there  be  of  the  mysteries  of 
nature !  of  the  methods  of  providence!  of  the  wonders  of 
grace !  of  the  deep  and  hidden  counsels  of  God  I  In  whil 
part  it  shall  be  agreeable  to  his  wisdom  and  good  plea- 
sure, to  let  them  appear  and  stand  in  view. 

The  conferences  at  the  transfiguration  made  the  trans- 
ported disciples  say,  'tis  good  to  be  here;  when  the  gliHj 
which,  while  it  oppressed,  pleased  them.    Though  this 
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was  bat  a  transient  view.  But  above  all  that  is  conceir- 
able  in  that  other  stale,  how  delectable  will  their  society 
be  in  worship!  In  their  nnanimous  adoration  of  the  ever- 
blessed  Ood,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit !  In  how  pleasant 
eternal  raptures  of  delifht  and  praise  will  all  those  excel- 
lent creatures  be,  that  innabit  and  replenish  the  vast  realms 
of  li^ht  and  bliss:  when  all  behold  now  the  several  kinds 
of  beinff,  light,  life,  excellency,  and  perfection,  by  a  perpe- 
tual emax,  spring  n'om  the  first,  the  Foontain  of  all  oeinff , 
the  Parent  of  so  glorious  and  so  numerous  a  proraiy,  all 
€k>d-like,  and  bearing  the  bright  image  of  their  Father ! 
O  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  this  consociation  in  wor- 
kup, perpetuallv  tendered  with  so  absolute  a  plenitude  of 
satisfaction  in  the  dueness  of  it  I  and  the  gustfm  apprehen- 
sion of  what  those  words  import.  Worthy  art  thou,  O  Lord  I 
each  one  relishing  his  own  act.  with  just  self-approbation 
and  high  delight :  heightened  by  their  apprehended  per- 
fect nnanimity,  and  that  there  is  among  them  no  dissenting 
vote.  Whence  it  cannot  be  but  to  worship  Qod  in  spirit 
and  truth  must  be  to  enjoy  hiuL  And  that  he  is  under 
no  other  notion,  the  more  satisfying  object  of  our  enjoy- 
ment, than  as  he  is  the  object  of  our  worship.  What  room 
or  pretence  is  there  now  left  for  unwillingness  to  die,  on 
the  account  of  relatives  we  have  been  wont  to  converse 
with  in  this  world;  when  such  an  exchange  as  this  is  to 
be  made  by  dying!  But, 

II.  We  are  also  to  consider,  There  might  be  an  inter- 
mixture in  the  temper  of  this  good  man's  spirit,  when  he 
unered  these  words,  of  somewhat  faulty  and  blameable; 
which  we  are  to  be  cautioned  against. 

(1.)  There  might  be  too  little  consideration  had  of  the 
.. J  _-, ^,. ,.•*-    _^  which  the  great  God 


dienity  and  value  of  human  life  ■.  of  i 
takes  so  particular  care  to  guard  and  sustain  it,  both  by 
law  and  providence.  And  of  this  creature  man,  so  noble 
a  part  oi  divine  workmanship,  and  whom  he  set  over  all 
the  works  of  his  hands,  in  this  lower  world.  To  propound 
throwing  away  at  once  so  many  such  lives,  seems  some- 
what too  precipitant. 

(3.)  The  words  seem  Hot  to  savour  enough  of  that  defer- 
ence which  is  due  to  the  Qod  of  our  lives;  whose  prero- 
gative it  is  to  kill  and  to  make  alive ;  to  measure  our  time, 
and  number  our  days.  It  might  have  been  said,  at  least, 
If  God  will,  &c 

(3.)  There  might  be  in  them  too  little  gratitude  for  the 
mercies  of  life,  or  patience  of  the  difficulties  of  it ;  some- 
what like  that  of  Jonah,  Take  now,  I  beseech  thee,  my  life 
from  me. 

(4.)  Too  little  regard  to  the  business  of  life.  It  might 
have  been  more  at  leisure  considered,  Is  the  business  done 
I  was  bom  for  ?  Their  special  business,  who  were  to  be 
the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  alreadv  called,  (Matt.  x.  1,  Ac.) 
aod  instructed  in  great  part  of  tne  work  of  their  calling, 
was  apparently  too  little  considered,  especially  how  or  for 
what  nis  Lora  was  to  die  himself,  so  far  as  either  from 
his  own  words,  or  flrom  the  prophets,  might  have  been  col- 
lected. 

(5.)  Nor,  perhaps,  enough,  how  awful  a  thing  it  was  to 
die,  to  change  states,  and  pass  into  eternity  f  This  might, 
upon  this  account,  be  too  nastily  said.  Good  old  Simeon 
seemed  to  have  considered  the  matter  more,  when  he  said, 
Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  Ac. 

(6.)  And  there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  in  these  words, 
too  mach  displicency  at  the  providence  of  God,  in  taking 
away  such  a  man  now  at  sucn  a  time ;  with  some  appear- 
ance of  despondency  concerning  the  Christian  interest. 
This  Laxarus  is  thought  to  have  been  a  wealthy  man, 
though  he  in  the  parable  is  represented  otherwise.  Christi- 
anity was,  as  vet,  a  little  thing  in  the  world.  Our  Lord 
had  signalized  himself  by  his  wonderful  works,  and  drawn 
many  eyes  upon  him,  that  were  at  a  f^e ;  but  his  heavenly 
do&trine,  and  the  true  design  of  his  coming,  had  entered 
into  the  minds  of  but  a  few,  and  they  of  the  meaner  sort. 
Had  any  of  the  rulers  believed  on  himi  It  was  yet  a  du- 
Moas  twilight,  the  dawning  of  the  morning.  The  Spirit 
that  was  to  convince  the  world,  was  not  yet  ^ven,  for 
Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.r  Nicodemus,  a  rabbi,  came  to 
him,  but  by  night.  This  cause,  as  still,  according  to  hu- 
man estimate,  depended  much  on  reputation.  Men  loved 
(tiU  an  overpowering  influence  bore  down  aU  before  it) 
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the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God ;« and  be- 
lieved not,  because  they  sought  honour  one  of  another.* 

It  was,  now,  a  mighty  loss  to  have  one  such  man  drop, 
that  lived  so  near  Jerusalem,  where  our  Lord's  great  work 
did  much  lie,  but  where  he  chose  not  to  lodge :  this  was 
in  Bethany,  but  two  miles  off,  a  convenient  retreat.  Th^ 
master  of  the  house  is  himself  dislodged ;  and  whereas 
though  the  foxes  had  holes,  and  the  birds  nests,  the  Son  ot 
man  had  not  where  to  lav  his  head  ;b  this  disciple  might 
probably  think,  Where  shall  be  our  next  resort  1  Where 
IS  there  a  considerable  person  to  be  found,  that  will  here- 
after five  us  harbour  and  countenance  1  He  might  hence 
be  induced  even  to  utter  his  amdamaium  est ;  and  to  this 
purpose  say,  now  he  is  dead,  Let  us  all  go  die  with  him. 
Their  Lord  and  Master  had  before  told  them,  of  his  being 
ere  long  to  be  taken  from  them ;  and,  that  his  followers 
must  count  upon  taking  up  their  cross  daily.  And  what, 
might  he  think,  is  to  become  of  us,  upon  whom,  left  deso- 
late, the  stress  is  to  lie  of  the  Christian  cause !  What 


storms  will  be  raised  against  us,  whose  province  it  must 
be,  to  plant  and  propagate  a  new  religion  in  the  world ! 
the  tenderest  concern  in  all  the  world,  and  about  which 
men  are  most  apt  to  be  enraged  at  any  attempt  of  innova- 
tion 1  And  by  us,  unlearned,  uninterested,  obscure,  and 
contemptible  men !  By  what  he  here  says,  he  seems  not 
afraid  to  die ;  but  be  seems  afraid  to  live,  and  face  the 
storm,  and  contend  with  the  difficulties  of  that  even  hope- 
less undertaking,  which  he  perceived  himself  and  his  com- 
panions designed  unto.  Rather  than  this,  he  seems  to  ap- 
hend  a  present  death  was  to  be  chosen. 

And  I,  now,  no  way  doubt,  but  any  serious  person,  that 
shall  be  at  the  pains  to  commune  with  himseJi,  will  judge, 
there  mav  be  such  ^uick  turns  of  thoughts  this  way;  and 
that,  as  those  opposite  senses  of  this  passage  do  import, 
the  variety  and  contrariety  of  principles  that  are  in  us,  in 
this  imperfect  state,  makes  it  no  knpo«tible  thing,  but  that, 
amidst  the  various  agitations  of  a  musing  mind,  somewhat 
of  grace  and  somewhat  of  sin,  yea  much  of  a  holy  and 
heavenlv  temper,  with  some  degree  of  incogitancy,  haste, 
and  faulty  distemper,  might  be  vented  together  in  such  an 
expres:don. 

And  now  for  the  use  of  it,  we  must  have  distinct  respect 
to  both  these  sorts  of  sense,  which  the  words  may  aomit 
of    And, 

1.  For  whatsoever  of  good  sense  they  have  in  them,  let 
us  endeavour  to  have  it  deeply  impressed,  and  inwrought 
into  our  souls.  So  far  as,  upon  good  and  self-justifying 
accounts,  one  may  wish  to  die  with  another  eminently 
holy  and  good,  let  us  labour  to  be  in  that  temper  of  spirit, 
that  with  all  reverential  submission  to  the  wise,  ndy, 
and  sovereign  will  of  God,  we  may  ever  be  ready  to  go 
with  the  first;  a  good  man  should  need  only  leave  to  die. 
Consider,  are  we  so  loose  from  all  worldly  enjoyments  and 
designs,  as  to  be  capable,  when  a  holy  man  dies,  of  adopt- 
ing these  words,  Let  me  die  with  himi  Will  they  fit  our 
spirits  1  Can  we  so  far  comport  with  them,  as  to  avow 
it  with  a  heart  not  reproaching  us,  that  it  is  only  obedience 
to  the  Supreme  Ruler,  not  terrene  inclination,  that  makes 
us  willing  to  survive  such  as  we  see  going  off  this  stage 
before  usl  that  if  he,  in  whose  hands  our  breath  is,  wul. 
have  us  still  live,  we  can  submit  with  patience ;  if  he  sig- 
nify his  mind  we  shall  die,  we  can  comply  with  gladness  1 
But, 

Do  we  find  it  otherwise  1  Doth  the  bent  of  our  own 
spirits  urge  and  press  us  downward,  and  fix  us  to  the  earth  % 
Are  we  so  within  its  magnetism  1  We  have  a  worse  evil  to 
fear  than  bodily  death.  To  be  so  carnally  minded  is  death, 
in  a  far  more  horrid  sense.  This  temper  of  mind,  to  prefer 
an  earthl3r  abode  before  the  purity  and  bliss  of  the  hea- 
venly societv,  is  so  repugnant  to  the  most  constituent 
principles  of*^  a  living  Christian,  his  faith  of  the  unseen 
world,  his  delight  in  God,  his  love  of  the  Divine  presence, 
and  converse  with  the  Father  and  Son  in  glory,  his  hatred 
of  sin,  and  desire  of  perfect  holiness,  that  he  should  rather 
take  another  name,  than  wear  that  of  a  Christian,  in  con- 
junction with  the  allowance  of  so  unchristian  a  spirit ;  a 
temper  that  tends  to  subvert  whole  Christianity,  and  puts 
a  man  into  a  posture  of  hostility  against  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  the  very  design  of  his  dying.   For  in  contradistinction 
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to  them,  whoM  conveniiloB  if  in  heftren,  imd  trtm  whence 
they  look  for  the  Saviour,  are  they  become  the  declared 
enemies  of  his  cross,  who  mind  earthly  thincs ;«  preferring 
an  earthly  before  the  heavenly  state.  And  the  i^ostle  tel£ 
such  (weeping,  as  he  wrote)  that  their  end  will  be  destrac- 
tion.  This  I  most  therefore  say,  and  testify  in  the  Lord, 
that  if  any  will  indulge  themselves  in  such  a  temper  of 
ndrit ;  and  whosoever  goes,  even  of  the  roost  excellent  of 
God's  saints  and  ministers,  they  wonld  (because  they  love 
the  present  world  more)  stajr  with  the  last;  as  to  such, 
our  preaching  is  vain,  and  their  faith  is  vain.  But  if  there 
have  been  any  within  the  compass  of  your  knowledge  and 
acquaintance,  of  whom  dying,  or  lately  dead,  vou  coiud  say. 
Let  me  die  with  him,  or  die  to  be  with  him,  or  whom  woula 
you  rather  say  it,  than  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Bates. 

But  do  you  expect  I  should  give  you  a  distinct  and  ftiU 
account  of  himi  Aianjr  of  ]rouknow,  or  may  easily  appre- 
hend, I  have  not  been  in  circumstances  bjr  which  it  could 
be  so  much  as  possible  to  me.  The  surprising,  overwhelm- 
ing tidings  of  his  death,  with  the  signincation  of  my  being 
expected  to  do  this  part,  first  reached  me,  by  just  estimate, 
at  about  two  hundred  miles'  distance.  Nor  did  any  thing 
to  that  purpose,  from  such  as  were  concerned,  come  to  my 
hands  till  a  fortnight  after  his  decease.  At  my  return,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  week  preceding  this  sad  solemniQT}  I 
had  mv  own  charge,  from  which  I  had  been  long  absent,  to 

Srovide  for  against  the  Lord's  day:  alter  which  only  one 
ay  intervened,  wherein  thoughts  that  accompanied  me  in 
my  way,  were  to  be  reduced  into  some  order.  But  had  I 
had  never  so  much  time  and  leisure,  I  cannot  but  reflect 
on  what  was  said  of  that  famous  Roman,  to  give  the  just 
praises  of  Cicero,  Cicerone  laudatore  opus  Juerii  :a  liere 
%gas  need  of  Cicero  himself  to  be  the  encomiast.  No  man 
knows  how  to  speak  becomingly  of  the  excellencies  of  Dr. 
Bates,  that  hath  not  the  eloquence  of  Dr.  Bates !  He  did 
that  office  most  laudably  for  divers  others,  for  those  reve- 
rend and  truly  great  men.  Dr.  Manton,  Mr.  Clarkson,  Dr. 
Jacomb,  and  the  admirable  Mr.  Baxter.  Bat  now  there  is 
no  man  left  to  do  it  suitably  for  him,  i.  e.  diat  both  is  fit 
and  willing.  So  that  this  part  conies  to  be  devolved  upon 
the  unfittest  among  many. 

Yet  thus,  while  others  have  declined  it,  out  of  a  modest 
opinion  of  its  being  above  them,  whose  abilities,  and  con- 
veniencies  for  the  performance,  did  much  more  concur: 
this  looks  like  an  art  and  contrivance  of  Providence,  to 
greaten  him  the  more,  that  every  one  reckons  him  too 
^nreat  for  their  commendation :  and  that,  consequently,  he 
IS  to  pass  out  of  our  world  as  one  too  big  for  our  praises, 
with  no  encomium,  or  that  which  is  next  to  none. 

Though  I  first^ad  the  opportunity  and  great  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance  above  forty  years  ago,  yet  I  have  no  pre- 
sent way  while  I  am  writing  this,  of  knowing,  or  recollect- 
ing, with  certainty,  any  thing  of  the  earlier  days  of  his  life. 
As  therefore  the  case  is,  the  little  I  shall  say  of  him,  shall 
be,  not  by  wa^  of  history,  but  of  character.  Nor  in  giving 
somewhat  of'^  that,  can  one  well  omit^« 

Pira,  To  take  notice  of,  what  must  with  every  one  come 
first  in  view,  viz.  his  self-recommending  aspect,  composed 
of  gravity  and  pleasantness,  with  the  graceful  mien  and 
comeliness  of  his  person.  That  was  said  upon  no  sHght 
ccmsideration  of  the  nature  of  man,  from  unbribed  com- 
mon estimate,  that  whatever  a  man's  virtuous  endowment 
be,  it  is  the  more  taking  and  acceptable,  as  coming — 
e  jmUhro  corpore,  from  a  handsome  wetlrframed  hodiy.  God 
had  designed  him  to  circumstances,  and  a  station,  not  ob- 
scure in  the  world,  and  had  accordingly  formed  him  with 
advantage;  so  that  his  exterior,  and  first  aspectable  part, 
might  draw  respect.  And  though  the  treasure  to  be  loaged 
there,  was  to  be  put  into  an  earthen  vessel  yet  even  that 
was  wrought,  meliore  Utio,  of  finer  or  more  accurately 
drured  ana  better  turned  day.  He  was  to  stand  before 
knigs;*  you  know  in  what  relation  he  stood  to  one,  as 
long  as  was  convenient  for  some  purposes ;  and  how  fre- 
quent occasion  he  had  of  appearing  (never  unacceptably) 
before  anctther.  His  concern  lay  not  only  with  mean  men,f 
though  he  could  tell  also  how  to  condescend  to  the  mean- 
est. His  aspect  and  deportment  was  not  austere,  but  both 
decently  grave  and  amiable,  such  as  might  command  at 
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once  both  reverence  and  love :  and  was  herein  not  a  lying 
but  a  true  picture  of  his  mind. 

I  mav  (to  this  purpose)  borrpw  his  own  words  (and 
whose  I  could  more  rightfully  borrow,  or  to  so  much  ad- 
vantaged) concerning  that  excellent  person,  Aldennaa 
Ashurst,  whose  fragrant  memory  will  hmg  survive  the  a^ 
he  lived  in.  And,  O  that  his  example  mi^ht  govem  a 
London  as  long  as  his  name  lasts  t  Of  him  the  Doctor 
says,  ff  A  constant  serenity  reigned  in  his  countenance,  the 
visible  sign  of  the  divine  calm  in  his  breast;  the  peace  of 
God  that  passes  all  understanding  1  And  who  could  have 
said  this  but  Doctor  Bates !  or  so  appositely  have  applied 
what  had  a  higher  author !  So  expressively !  ao  fully !  ao 
truly!  and  justly  was  it  spoken  1  tint  also,  of  whom  could 
this  have  been  more  fitly  said,  than,  muiaU  iMmwc,  of  Dr. 
Bates  I  How  rarely  should  we  see  a  countenance  so  con- 
stant end  so  faithful  an  index  of  an  undisturbed,  composed 
mind !  Through  that,  if  we  look  into  this,  how  rich  funuinie 
of  the  inner  man  should  we  soon  perceive  and  admire ! 

His  natural  endowments  and  anilities  appeared  to  every 
observer,  great,  much  beyond  the  common  rate.  His  ap- 
prehension quick  and  clear.  His  reasoning  faculty  acute, 
prompt,  and  expert :  so  as  readily  and  aptly  to  produce, 
and  urge  closely,  the  stronger  ana  more  pregnant  argu- 
ments, when  he  was  to  use  mem ;  and  soon  to  discern  the 
strength  of  arguments,  if  he  was  to  answer  them.  His 
judgment  penetrating  and  solid,  stable  and  firm.  Ws  wit 
never  vain  or  light,  but  most  facetious  and  pleasant,  faj  the 
ministrv  of  a  &ney,  both  very  vigorous  and  lirely ;  and 
most  obedient  to  his  reason ;  always  remote  botn  from 
meanness  and  enormity.  His  memory  was  admirable,  and 
never  failed,  that  any  one  could  observe,  not  impaired  bf 
his  great  age  of  seventy-four:  insomuch,  that  speeches 
made  upon  solemn  occasions,  of  no  inelegant  coinposition, 
(some  whereof  the  world  hath  seen,  though  extorted  fron 
him  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  much  importunity)  he 
could  afterwards  repeat  to  a  word,  when  he  had  not  penned 
one  word  of  them  before.  And  his  sermons,  wherein  no- 
thing could  be  more  remote  fk'om  ramble,  he  constaatlf 
delivered  firom  his  memory.  And  hath  sometimie  told  me, 
with  an  amicable  f^edom,  that  he  partlv  did  it  to  teach 
some  that  were  younger,  to  preach  without  notes.  His 
learning,  and  acquired  knowledge  of  things,  usiialiy  reck- 
oned to  ue  within  that  compass,  was  a  vast  treasure.  He 
had  lived  a  long,  studious  life;  an  earnest  gatherer,  and 
(as  the  phrase  is)  h  devourer  of  books.  With  which  he  had 
so  great  an  acquaintance,  and  they  that  were  acquainted 
with  him  so  well  knew  it,  that  one,  who  was  for  the  dig- 
nity of  his  station,  and  the  eminency  of  his  endowments, 
OS  great  a  pillar  and  as  excellent  an  ornament  of  the 
church,  as  any  it  hath  had  for  many  an  age,  hath  bees 
known  to  say,  that  were  he  to  collect  a  libraiy,  he  would 
as  soon  consult  Doctor  Bates,  as  any  man  he  icnew  He 
was,  indeed,  himself  a  living  one. 

He  knew  how  to  choose,  and  was  curious  in  his  choice, 
Whatsoever  belonged  to  the  finer,  and  more  polite  soil  of 
literature,  was  most  grateAil  to  him,  when  it  fell  into  a 
conjunction  with  what  was  also  most  usefViL  Nothing 
mean  was  welcome  into  his  library,  or  detained  there, 
much  less  thought  fit  to  be  entertained  and  laid  up  in  the 
more  private  repository  of  his  mind.  To  speak  of  the  par- 
ticular parts  of  his  learning  wherein  he  excelled,  were  to 
trifle,  when  there  are  so  many  visible  eflects  extant,  tliat 
enough  inform  the  world.  His  divine  knowledge,  and  the 
abundant  grace  of  God  in  him,  have  been  eminently  con- 
spicuous the  same  way,  in  great  part;  but  otherwise  abo. 
For  his  private  conversation  was  so  instructive,  so  quick- 
ening, in  reference  to  what  lay  within  the  confines  oi'rdi- 
fion  and  godliness,  that  no  man  of  ordinary  capacity  could 
ear  his  usual  and  most  fkmiliar  discourses,  bat  either 
withgreat  negligence,  or  great  advantage. 

When  he  hath  been  to  consider  a  case  of  conscience,  I 
have  sometimes  had  opportuni^  to  observe,  with  what 
wisdom,  what  caution,  wnat  tenderness,  he  halh  spoken  to 
it,  and  with  what  compass  of  thought ;  turning  it  roond 
this  wajT  and  that ;  most  strictly  regarding  our  sacred  rak, 
and  weighing  all  circumstances  that  concerned  the  < 
but  withal,  taking  occasion  ttam,  thence  (when  the  ] 
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tCttMthtA  oKft  Hot  umA  pf ttttit)  to  magnxQr  And  adore 
the  grace  of  Gods  which  he  vonld  do  most  pathetically, 
■nd  with  great  affection;  for  keeping  as  ont  of  the  tray  or 
temptation  \  which  he  thought  was  too  little  considerea  by 
Christians  {  and  thereby-  saving  as  from  the  entanglements 
and  perplexities  of  spint,  as  well  as  from  the  scandals  that 
befel  many.  I  ne^er  knew  an^  more  frequent  and  affects 
ionate  in  me  admiration  of  Divine  grace,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, than  he  was ;  or  who  had  a  deeper  sense  of  the  im- 
potency  and  pravity  of  human  natnre. 

His  discourses  were  usually  (as  our  rule  directs)  savoury, 
as  seasoned  with  salt,  and  such  as  mieht  minister  grace  to 
the  hearers,  fie  was  frequently  visited  b^  persons  of  higher 
rank,  and  that  made  no  mean  figure  m  the  world.  Of 
whom,  some  have  acknowledged,  that  going  abroad  upon 
hazaraous  employments,  they  have  received  from  him  such 
wise  and  pious  counsels,  as  have  stuck  by  them,  and  they 
have  been  the  better  for  afterwards.  Though  in  his  com- 
muning with  the  many  fhends,  whom  he  irresistibly  con- 
strained to  covet  his  most  desirable  society,  he  did  not 
exclude  the  things  that  were  of  common  human  concern- 
ment, he  still  discovered  a  temper  of  mind  most  intent 
upon  divine  things.  He  did  not  look  with  a  slight  or  care- 
less eye  upon  the  affairs  of  the  public ;  but  consider,  and 
speak  of  them  as  a  man  of  prospect,  and  large  thon^ht, 
with  much  prudence  and  temper;  not  curiously  prying 
into  the  arcana  of  government,  or  reasons  of  state,  which 
it  was  necessary  should  be  under  a  veil;  much  less  rudely 
censuring  what  it  was  not  fit  should  be  nndenstood :  but 
what  was  open  to  common  view,  he  was  wont  to  discourse 
of  instructively,  both  as  lying  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
videncct  and  as  relating  to  the  interest  of  religion. 

Nor  was  he  wont  to  banish  out  of  his  conversation  the 
pleasantness  that  fitly  belonged  to  it;  for  which  his  large 
acquaintance  with  a  most  delightful  variety  of  story,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  gave  him  advantage  beyond  most ; 
his  judicious  memory  being  a  copious  promptuary  of  what 
wa3  profitable  and  lacetious,  and  disaaining  to  oe  the  re* 
cepcacle  of  useless  trash.  To  place  religion  in  a  morose 
sourness  was  remote  from  his  practice,  his  judgment,  and 
his  temper.  But  his  discourses,  takine  in  often  things  of 
a  different  nature,  were  interwoven  with  religion,  and  cen- 
tred in  it;  especially  such  thinp  as  were  most  intimate 
and  vital  to  it;  of  those  things  he  was  wont  to  speak  with 
that  savour  and  relish,  as  plainly  showed  he  spake  not 
forcedly,  or  with  affectation,  as  acting  a  part :  but  from  the 
settled  temper  and  habit  of  nis  soul.  Into  what  transports 
of  admiration  of  the  love  of  Qod,  have  I  seen  him  break 
forth !  when  some  thin^  foreign,  or  not  immediately  re- 
lating to  practical  godliness,  had  taken  up  a  j^ood  part  of 
otir  time.  How  easy  a  step  did  he  make  of  it  from  earth 
to  heaven !  Such  as  have  been  wont,  in  a  more  stated 
course,  to  resort  to  him,  can  tell»  whether,  when  other  oc- 
casions did  fall  in,  and  claim  their  part  in  the  discourses 
of  that  season,  he  did  not  usually  send  them  away  with 
somewhat  that  tended  to  better  tneir  spirits,  and  quicken 
them  in  their  way  heaven-wardt  With  how  high  flights 
of  thought  and  imTection  was  he  wont  to  speak  of  the  hea^ 
venly  state  I  Even  like  a  man  much  more  of  kin  to  that 
other  world  than  to  this !  And  for  his  ministerial  qualifi- 
cations and  labours,  do  I  need  to  say  any  thing  to  them- 
selves, who  had  the  benefit  thereoH  Either  them,  who 
have  so  many  ;^ears  lived  under  his  most  fruitful,  enlight- 
ening, quickening,  edifpn^  ministry  1  Whether  week  by 
week,  as  his  beloved,  peculiarly  privileged  charge  at  Hack- 
nejr»  that  mournful,  aesolate  people  I  who  have  been  fed 
with  the  heavenly,  hidden  manna,  and  with  the  A-uits  of 
the  tree  of  life  that  grows  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of 
€k>d ;  so  prepared,  and  presented  to  them,  and  made  plear 
sant  to  their  taste,  as  few  besides  have  ever  had:  but  now 
sit  in  sorrow,  hopeless  of  ftiU,  or  any  eoual  relief,  but  by 
transportation  into  that  paradise  itself,  whence  all  their  re- 
fections were  wont  to  come !  Or  do  I  need  to  inform  such 
inhabitants  of  London,  as  in  a  doubled  three  monthly 
coarse,  have  for  many  years,  in  thronff-assembly,  been  wont 
to  hang  upon  his  lipsf  To  whose,  if  to  any  one's  in  our 
days,  tne  characters  belonged,  of  thei  wise,  and  the  right- 
eous man's  lips,  which  are  said  to  disperse  knowleoge ; 
and  (which  is  therefore  most  agreeable)  to  feed  many.    Or 
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can  it  be  n^edftil  to  aequilAt'the  world,  who  have  tolumet 
of  his  discourses  or  sermons  in  their  hands  1  Or  tell  them 
of  their  singular  excellencies,  who  can  as  well  tell  me  1  1 
can  speak  to  none  of  his  great  worth  and  accomplishments, 
as  a  richly  fhrnished,  and  most  skilibl  dispenser  of  divine 
knowledge,  and  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Grospel  of  Christ, 
an  instructed  scribe,  able  to  bring  forth  or  his  treasury 
things  new  and  old ;  but  who  may  say  to  me,  as  those 
Samaritan  Christians,  We  believe  him  to  be  such,  not  bo- 
cause  of  thy  saying,  for  we  have  heard  (or  read)  him  our- 
selves. And  they  may  say  $o  with  judgment  upon  this 
proof,  that  shall  consider  both  the  aelect,  choice,  and  most 
important  matter  of  his  tractates  and  sermons,  published 
or  unpublished.  And  the  peculiar  way  and  manner  of  his 
tractation  thereof. 

For  the  former :  the  choice  of  subjects ;  and  of  such 
materials  of  discourse  as  are  to  be  reduced  and  ^thered 
into  them,  discovers  as  much  of  thb  judgment,  spirit,  and 
design  of  the  compiler,  as  any  thing  We  can  think  of  when 
we  consider  what  sort  of  tnings  a  man's  mind  fiath  been 
exercised  and  taken  up  about,  throuj^h  so  long  a  course 
and  tract  of  time ;  we  may  see  what  thmgs  he  counted  great, 
important,  necessary  to  he  insistH  on,  and  most  conducing 
to  the  ends,  which  one  of  his  calling  and  station  ought  to 
design  and  aim  at.  And  are  thereupon  to  appeal  to  our- 
selves, whether  he  did  not  judge  and  design  aright,  and  as 
he  ought  1  As  what  could  be  of  greater  importance,  than 
to  discover  the  harmony  of  Gkxi^s  attributes,  in  the  work 
of  saving  sinners'?  the  final  happiness  of  mani  the  foUr 
last  thines,  &c,  1  What  more  important  than  that  of  spirits 
ual  perfection  1  Which  last  he  dropped,  as  Elijah  his 
mantle,  when  he  was  to  ascend  into  that  state,  most  per- 
fectly perfect;  wherein  that  which  he  had  been  discoursiitg 
of  mially  terminates.  Read  it^  and  invocate  the  Lora 
God  of  Elijah,  saying.  Where  is  hel  Nor  were  his  di^ 
courses  of  less  consequence,  that,  in  his  stated  course,  he 
delivered  to  his  constant  hearers.  They  were  always  mu<Jh 
allied  to  the  lamp,  and  did  not  need  to  fear  the  brightek 
light.  His  last  sermon  in  this  place  (who  of  us  thought  it 
the  last  1  hearing  it  delivered  with  so  much  life  and  spirit  1) 
challenges  our  re-consideration  over  and  over.  ^Twas 
about  sins  against  knowledge,  from  Luke  xii .  47.  A  warn- 
ing to  the  age,  uttered  (though  not  faintly)  as  with  his  dyifljg 
breath.  O  that  it  could  have  reached  ears  and  hearts,  & 
far  as  the  concern  of  it  doth  reach !  The  sins  of  our  dajrfc, 
of  professors,  and  of  others,  are  more  generally  sins  against 
knowledge,  than  heretofore,  and  may  make  us  expect  a£d 
dread  the  more  stripes  that  text  speaks  of. 

As  for  his  manner  and  way  of  handling  what  he  under- 
took, we  may  use  the  words  which  he  recites  ft-om  the  ifi- 
comparable  Bishop  Wilkins  concerning  Mr.  Baxter ;  whicl. 
no  doubt,  if  there  had  then  been  the  occasion,  he  would 
have  judged  not  unapplicable  here  also :  That  he  cultivated 
every  subject  he  handled,  and  had  he  lived  in  an  ajge  of 
the  fathers,  he  would  have  been  one.  His  method,  in  HM 
his  discourses,  might  be  exposed  to  the  most  critical  cei- 
surer.  What  could  be  more  accurate  I  And  for  his  styte, 
it  was  even  inimitably  polite,  and  fine;  but  to  him  io 
natural,  that  it  was  more  uneasy  to  have  used  a  coarser  stylfe, 
than,  to  others,  so  neat  a  one  as  his  was.  Not  is  it  to  Be 
thought  strange,  that  there  should  be  in  this  a  peculiarii^; 
st^le  being  to  any  man,  as  appropriate  upon  the  matter,,  as 
his  visage  or  voice:  and  as  immediately  depending  on  the 
temper  of  the  mind,  in  conjunction  witii  fancy,  as  that  is,  . 
more  or  less,  brisk,  lively,  and  vigorous ;  as  the  other  do 
on  the  complexion  of  the  body,  or  the  disposition  of  the 
organs  of  speech.  Th^  that  would  in  this  case  atte&pt 
to  force  nature,  would,  I  suspect,  be  very  awkward  al  it, 
would  bungle  scurvily.  and  soon  find,  they  had  bettef  be 
content  to  creep  on  all  four,  than  aim  to  fly  and  soar  with 
borrowed  wings,  or  stolen  leathers.  If  God  with  a  nian's 
nature  gives  a  disposition  of  this  kind,  it  may,  in  his  yodhger 
years,  admit  of  innocent  improvement:  but  that  which  is 
most  peculiar  to  any,  in  this  respect,  is  what  one  msensiblv 
slides  into,  with  no  more  design  than  one  hath  to  walk 
after  this  or  that  manner ;  by  which  yet  many  persotis  are 
known,  and  distinguishable  from  other  men. 

But  I  doubt  not,  that  excellency  in  any  such  kind,  as 
hath  been  anciently  observed  of  poetry  and  oratoiy,  must 
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have  its  foandation  in  nature;  and  ihey  that  irill  strive 
against  that  stream,  will  soon  perceive,  that  such  proverbial 
sayings  were  grounded  upon  prudent  observation  and  long 
experience,  That  a  Mercury  is  not  to  be  made  of  every  log; 
aJad  that  Nothing  is  to  be  attemj^ted  inviia  J\finerva,  iff 
ogeinA  mi^i  genius^  and  natural  mclination.  Therefore 
that  monition,  Lege  kiUoriean^  nefias  kistoria^  one  mav  vary 
and  say,  Cave,  ^.  Take  keed  of  a  proverb,  lest  thcu  be- 
come a  proverb.  That  is  easy  ana  pleasant  wnich  is  natn- 
ral.k  And  now  when  the  grace  of  Gk>d  supervenes,  and 
doth  exalt  and  sublimate  nature,  it  makes  that  mean  be- 
ginniug,  and  its  progress  into  use  and  custom,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  second  nature,  subservient  to  very  high  and 
excellent  purposes)  as  is  eminently  conspicuous  in  the 
Doctor's  peculiar  way  of  preaching  and  writms: :  especially 
in  his  frequent  most  apt  similitudes  and  allusions,  to  be 
attributed  to  a  brisk  and  vivid  fancy,  regulated  by  judg- 
ment, i^d  sanctified  by  divine  grace,  so  as  greatly  to  serve 
his  pious  purpose ;  to  illustrate  the  truth  he  designed  to 
recommend,  and  give  it  the  greatest  advantage  of  entering 
into  the  mind  with  light  and  pleasure;  and  ai  once  both 
to  instruct  and  delight  his  reader  or  hearer.  And  so  much 
more  grateful  have  nis  illustrations  been,  by  how  much  the 
more  tliey  have  been  surprising,  and  remote  fVom  any  fore- 
thought in  them  that  read,  or  heard.  And  I  may  here 
freely  put  his  most  constant  auentive  hearers  upon  recol- 
lecting, whether  he  have  not  usually  pleased  them,  by  sur- 
prising themi  (For  I  know  there  are  surprise  Is  ungrateful 
enough.^  And  in  most  sermons,  whetner  they  did  not 
meet  with  what  they  did  not  expect  from  him;  and  might 
in  vain  have  expected  from  any  body  else. 

Some,  it  is  possible,  mav  find  fault  with  that  in  this  kind, 
to  which  they  can  do  nothinj§^  like  themselves :  who  yet,  I 
hope,  may  admit  of  conviction  of  their  own  ranlt  herein, 
by  gentler  means,  than  by  being  put  in  mind  of  the  fable. 
They  might  upon  the  matter  as  well  find  fault,  that  God 
had  made  him  a  taller  man  than  the  most,  perhaps  than 
themselves ;  or  of  a  more  comely  complexion,  or  that  all 
were  not  of  one  stature,  size,  or  feature.  If  any  do^  'tis 
most  probably  such,  to  whom  one  mav  trulv  say,  they 
blame  what  they  could  not  mend,  nor  ne  help ;  at  least, 
without  much  pain  to  himself,  and  to  no  purpose.  One 
may  venture  to  say,  that  in  that  fine  way  of  expressing 
himself,  which  was  become  habitual  to  him,  he  much  more 
pleased  others  than  himself.  For  in  the  excellent  Mr. 
Baxter  he  highly  commends  much  another  way,  saying  of 
him,  "  He  had  a  marvellous  felicity  and  copiousness  in 
speaking.  There  was  a  noble  negligence  in  his  style :  for 
his  great  mind  could  not  stoop  to  the  affected  eloquence  of 
words."i  Very  excellent  men  excel  in  different  ways :  the 
most  radiant  stones  may  differ  in  colour,  when  they  do 
not  in  value. 

His  judgment  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  to  be  known 
by  his  practice ;  and  it  was  such,  that  he  needed  not  care 
who  knew  it.  He  was  for  entire  union  of  all  visible 
Christians,  (or  sitints,  or  believers^  which  in  Scripture  are 
equivalent  terms,)  meaning  by  Chnstianity  what  is  essential 
thereto,  whether  doctrinal,  or  practical ;  as  by  humanity 
we  mean  what  is  essential  to  man,  severing  accidents,  as 
not  being  of  the  essence ;  and  by  visibility,  the  probable 
appearance  thereof:  and  for  free  communion  of  all  such, 
of  whatsoever  persuasion,  in  extra-essential  matters,  if  they 
pleased.  And  this  design  he  vigorously  pursued,  as  long 
as  there  was  any  hope ;  desisting  when  i(  appeared  hope- 
less, and  resolving  to  wait  till  Qod  should  give  a  spirit 
suitable  hereto ;  from  an  apprehension  that  when  principles 
on  all  hands  were  so  easily  accommodable,  and  yet  that 
there  was  with  too  many  a  remaining  insuperable  reluc- 
tancy  to  the  thing  itself,  God  must  work  the  cure,  and  not 
man.  Accounting  also,  in  the  mean  time,  that  notwith- 
standing misrepresentations,  it  was  better  to  ca.st  a  mantle 
over  the  failings  of  brethren,  than  be  concerned  to  detect 
and  expose  them:  knowing  that  if  we  be  principally 
solicitous  for  the  name  of  God,  he  will  in  bis  own  way 
and  time  take  care  of  ours.  And  in  this  sentiment  he  was 
not  alone. 

But  now  is  this  great  luminary,  this  burning  and  shining 
light,  (not  extinct,  hut,)  gone  out  of  our  horizon.    We  for  a 
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season  rejoiced  in  this  light,  and  are  we  not  to  oumnifbr 
its  disappearance  1  Yet  not  without  hope.  0  \  the  uncon- 
ceivable loss  of  his  domestical  relatives!  whoinre^)ect 
of  hi§  most  private  capacity  and  conversation,  are  depnved 
of  such  a  head,  father,  and  guide !  Yet  in  this  lies  their 
advantage,  that  since  nothing  that  is  mortal  can  fill  op  his 
room,  thty  are  under  a  necessitv  to  betake  themselim 
thither,  where  the  surest  and  fhUest  relief  is  to  be  had. 
Having  in  the  mean  time  among  mortals  a  far  greiter 
number  of  fellow-sufferers,  and  fellow-mourners,  to  benr  t 
part  with  them  in  their  sorrows,  and  ready  to  afford  them 
all  suitable  consolation,  than  most  in  this  world  can  be  ci- 
pable  of  expecting  in  such  a  ease.  Let  those  of  his  owa 
peculiar  charge,  let  those  that  were  wont,  though  not  so 
often,  in  a  stated  course,  to  hear  him  in  this  place,  with  all 
other  his  more  occasional  hearers,  mouruj  that  they  are  to 
hear  no  more  his  weighty  sentences,  hu  sweet  honey- 
dropping  words :  let  them  mourn  that  never  heard  to 
purpose,  thai  were  never  allured,  never  won,  that  were 
always  deaf  to  this  charmer,  thot^rh  charming  so  wisely. 
Let  Uiose  that  have  got  good  by  him  mourn,  that  in  this 
way  they  are  to  get  no  more  t  those  that  have  got  none, 
that  they  have  lost  so  much  oi  their  day ;  that  they  are  to 
be  addressed  by  this  persuasive  advocate  for  Christ  and 
their  own  souls  no  more.  Let  his  brethren,  all  of  os,  , 
mourn,  that  we  have  lost  so  prudent,  so  humble,  so  in- 
structive, so  encouraging  a  guide,  so  oright  an  onunai 
from  among  us. 

But  let  none  of  ns  mourn  without  hope.  God  will  be 
a  husband  to  the  widow  trusting  in  him,  and  the  father  o( 
the  fatherless,  taking  God  in  Christ  for  their  father  and 
their  God.  He  hath  not  forgot  the  titles  he  hath  assumed. 
He  can  also  find  or  make  for  his  widowed  church,  apasior 
after  his  own  heart:  and  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  souls,  that  gave  his  life  for  the  sheep,  though  he  was 
dead,  is  alive,  and  lives  for  evermore.  All  his  hearen, 
though  they  are  no  more  to  hear  his  pleasant  human  roice 
sounding  in  their  ears,  if  they  attend  and  listen,  may  hear 
a  divine  voice  crying  after  them.  This  is  the  way,  walk  in 
it.  And  let  them  know  that  the  Gospel  he  preached  is 
immortal,  and  never  dies,  though  all  flesh  is  grass;  and 
his  own  t)ooks,  though  he  is  dead,  yet  speak.  We  his 
brethren  were  to  follow  him,  as  he  followed  Christ;  who 
will  himself  be  with  us  always  to  the  end.  The  work 
wherein  he  was  engaged  was  common  to  him  and  hl 
Herein  if  we  follow  him,  though  not  with  equal  steps, 
faithfully  endeavouring  to  turn  manjr  to  righteousness,  we 
shall  shme  as  he  doth,  like  the  stars  in  the  firmamoit,  we 
need  not  be  solicitous,  though  not  with  equal  lustre;  as 
one  star  differs  from  another  in  glory .«> 

The  cause  wherein  he  was  engaged  unto  his  death,  and 
from  which  no  offered  emoluments  or  dignities  could  em 
draw  him,  was  not  that  of  apartv;  for  he  was  of  nooc, 
and  was  of  too  large  a  mind  to  be  of  any,  but  that  nobie 
cause  of  union  ana  communion  with  all  Christians  that 
hold  the  head.  That  cause  is  not  dead  with  him.  Nov 
that  he  is  dead,  we  are  to  say,  as  that  is  the  voice  of  the 
Christian  faith,  of  divine  and  brotherly  love.  Let  ns  die 
with  him,  but  not  as  it  is  the  voice  of  despondency  or 
despair.  Let  us  covet  to  be  with  him  in  that  blessed  state; 
the  reality  whereof  we  believe,  and  of  which  our  faith  ii 
to  be  to  us  the  substance  and  evidence. 

I  know  no  good  man  that  knowing  him  would  not  say. 
Let  me  die  with  him.  I  very  well  know  who  would :  aitd 
if  breasts  could  be  laid  open  to  inspection  as  bv  a  f^  j 
do  know  in  whose  breast  this  sense  would  be  loand,  ea-  j 
graven  &s  with  the  point  of  a  diamond :  O !  that  my  soal 
were  in  his  soul's  stead ;  or  if  the  Supreme  Disposer  bad 
thought  fit,  or  seen  an  equal  fitness  for  translauon,  that  I 
had  died  with  him.  But,  knowing  his  much  greater  n»- 
fulness  in  this  world,  O!  that  I  had  died  for  him.  T^ 
since  'tis  expressly  said,  we  ought  to  lay  down  oor  live 
for  the  brethren,^  a  life  that  could  regularly  and  effectnaHy 
have  redeemed  bis,  had  been  laid  down  for  many,  in  thai 
one  of  holy,  prudent,  heavenly  Dr.  Bates.  This  is  the 
sense  of  one  not  weary,  blessed  be  God,  of  the  business  oi 
life,  and  that  enjoys  as  much  of  the  comforts  of  life  as  an^ 
man  can  reaisonably  wish,  scarce  any  one  more.   Battf 
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be  eonfeaMd,  as  this  world  was  not  worthy  of  this 
senrant  of  Christ,  His  become  far  less  worthy  now  so  ex- 
cellent a  person  hath  left  it.  His  love,  bis  converse,  waa 
pleasant  oeyond  what  can  be  expressed !  *Tis  now  a 
grieTance  not  to  have  a  part  with  the  silent  moomers,  when 
fainentations  coald  freeV  hare  been  ponied  forth»  without 
noise  or  interruption!  As  the  case  is,  neeesaity  lays  a 
restraint,  and  leaves  it  an  easier  thing  to  die  than  weep  oat ; 
otherwise  can  one  be  shy,  in  a  way  that  can  admit  it.  to 
tell  the  world,  that  to  live  in  it,  now  he  is  dead  out  of  it, 
much  less  deserves  the  name  of  Kfe !  It  can  be  felt,  that 
those  words,  among  the  many  divine  raptnres  of  that  holy 
man,*  have  a  most  perceptible  meaning:  "When  I  got 
health,  thon  tookest  away  my  life:  ana  more,  for  my 
Mends  die."  If  one  may  innocently  Iwrrow  words  from  so 
impure  a  mouth,  they  are  very  expressive ;  I  scarce  count 
myself  a  man,  when  without  Jamblichas.» 

Here  were  two  souls  knit  together  as  the  soul  of  one 
man !  What  there  is  of  present  separation  shall  be  but 
for  a  little  while.  And  by  how  much  the  separation  is 
more  grievous,  the  re-union  will  be  with  the  stronger  pro- 
pension,  and  the  more  delight  Ail  everlasting  cohesion.  As 
also  separation  firom  this  terrene  clog  wul  be  much  the 
easier :  one  great  weight  is  added  above,  to  pally  up  what 
ought  to  ascend  thither.  How  can  that  but  be  a  olessed 
snuie,  into  which  he  that  is  essential  love  hath  caught  up 
«aek  a  man  I  One  in  so  great  part  transformed  before  into 
the  same  likeness,  and  fitted  to  dwell  in  lovet  And  ac- 
cording^lv  Qod  took  him,  even  kissed  away  his  soul,  as  hath 
been  said  of  those  great  favourites  of  heaven ;  did  let  him 
die  without  being  sick ;  vouchsafed  him  that  great  privilege, 
which  aj^ood  man  would  choose  before  many,  not  to  ouu 
live  serviceableness.  To  live  till  one  be  weary  of  the  world, 
not  till  tha  world  be  weary  of  him  t  Thus  he  prayed 
wisely,  thus  God  answered  graciously. 

But  be  it  iar  from  us  to  say,  Let  us  die  with  him,  as  de- 
spairing of  our  cause ;  if  oar  cause  be  not  that  of  any 
self-distinguished  party,  but  truly  that  common  Christian 
cause,  of  which  jon  have  heard.  While  it  is  the  Divine 
pleasure  to  contmue  us  here,  let  us  be  content  and  submit 
to  live  and  own  it,  to  live  and  serve  it,  to  our  uttermost. 
If  ever  Ckxl  design  good  days  to  the  Christian  church  on 
earth,  this  is  the  cause  that  mustjprevail,  and  triumph  in  a 
glorious  conquest  over  death.  But  I  must  freely  tell  you 
my  apprehensions,  which  I  have  often  hinted,  that  I  fear  it 
mast  die  first;  I  mean  a  temporary  death;  I  fear  it,  for  it 
hath  been  long  gradually  ojring  alreadv;  and^  miiitual 
diseases  which  have  this  tendency,  are  ooth  sinrul  and 
penal.  Lazarus's  death  and  resurrection  I  think  to  have 
Dean  meant,  not  only  for  a  sort  of  prolosion  to  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ,  both  personal,  but  mystical.  I 
onl  V  say  this  for  illustration,  not  tor  proof.  That  sickness 
and  death  of  his,  was  not  in  order  to  a  permanent  death, 
but  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  when  the  case  wasdeplorate 
and  hopeless,  and  he  four  days  buried,  he  might  surpri- 
sinslv  sprint  up  again  alive.  I  know  not  but  the  sickness 
and  death  of  this  our  incomparably  worthy  friend,  and  (for 
ougrht  I  know  of  many  more  of  us)  may  be  appointed  the 
same  way  to  be  for  the  glory  of  God;  that  is,  as  tending  to 
introduce  that  death  which  is  to  pass  upon  our  common 
cause ;  which  such  men  help  to  keep  alive,  by  their  eam- 
esi  stragglings,  though  in  a  fanguishing,  fainting  condition 
every  hour: 


Think  me  not  so  vain  as  to  reckon  exclusively  the  caoae 
of  dissenters  th»  cause  I  now  speak  of;  no,  no,  I  speak  of 
the  common  cause  of  all  serious,  sober-minded  Christians, 
within  the  common  rule  or  without  it.  I  neither  think  any 
one  party  to  include  all  sobriety  of  mind,  or  to  exclude  nsi 
insoDck^.  But  I  apprehend  converting  work  to  be  moch 
at  a,8tana,  within  the  pafas  that  men  have  setup,  severing 
one  party  from  another,  and  without  them.  Few  are 
any  where  brought  home  to  God  through  Christ  And 
God  knows  too  few  design  it,  otherwise  than  to  make 
proseljrtes  to  their  severaTparties:  and  this  is  thought  a 
glorious  conversion.  Serious  piety  and  Christianity  Ian* 
guishes  every  where.  Many  that  have  a  name  to  live  are 
dead,  and  putrified,  already  stink  I  Common  justice  and 
righteousness  are  fled  from  among  us.  Sincerely  good  and 
pious  men  die  away  in  the  natural  sense  apace.  You 
Imow  if  deaths  and  burials  should,  in  the  weekly  bills, 
exceed  births,  and  other  accessions  to  the  ctty^  whither 
this  tends.  When  so  many  great  lishts  are  withdrawn, 
both  such  as  were  within  the  nationalchurch  constitution, 
and  such  as  were  without  it;  is  there  no  danger  Goa 
should  also  remove  the  candlestick  1 

Our  obduration  and  insensible  stupidity  portends  a 
deadly  darkness  to  be  drawing  on.  And  must  such  lives 
go,  to  make  a  way  for  God's  anger  1  aud  lead  on  a  more 
general  and  more  dreadful  approaching  death  1  Oh  I  that 
God  would  rend  the  heavens  and  come  down!  He  may 
yet  melt  our  hearts,  and  make  them  flow  at  his  presence, 
notwithstanding  their  mountainous,  rocky  height  and  hard- 
ness. This  may  be  the  means  of  saving  some  souls,  and 
of  deferring  the  common  calamity.  A  great  thing  it  would 
be  to  have  it  deferred.  What  a  privilege  would  many  ser- 
vants of  Christ  count  it.  not  to  live  to  the  day  when  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God  shall  be  generally  retired  and  ffone; 
and  atheism,  scepticism,  infidelity,  worldliness,  ana  for- 
mality, have  qnite  swallowed  up  our  religion  !  While 
such  men  as  we  have  lost  lived,  they  did,  and  sach  do,  as 
instruments,  keep  somewhat  of  serious  religion  alive,  under 
our  several  forms,  but  as  ready  to  expire.  But  though  it 
should  seem  generally  to  have  expired,  let  us  believe  it 
shall  revive.  When  our  confidences  and  vain  boasts  cease. 
The  teinple  of  the  Lord !  the  temple  of  the  Lord !  Lo, 
here  is  Christ,  and  there  is  Christ ;  and  one  sort  ceases  to 
magnify  this  church,  and  another  that,  and  a  universal 
death  is  come  upon  us ;  then  (and,  I  am  afttiid,  not  till 
then,)  is  to  be  escpected  a  glorious  resurrection,  not  of  this 
or  that  party:  for  living,  powerful  religion,  when  it  re- 
covers, will  disdain  the  umits  of  a  partv.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
thought  that  religion,  modified  by  the  devised  distinctions 
of  this  or  that  party,  will  ever  be  the  religion  of  the  world. 
But  ^e  same  power  that  makes  us  return  into  a  state  of 
life,  will  bring  us  into  a  state  of  unity,  in  divine  light  and 
love.  Then  will  all  the  scandalous  marks  and  means  of 
division  among  Christians  vanish ;  and  nothing  remain  as 
a  test  or  bouncuiry  of  Christian  communion, but  what  hath 
its  foundation,  as  such,  in  plain  reason,  or  express  revela- 
tion. Then  as  there  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  will  that 
Almighty  Spirit  so  animate  and  form  this  body,  as  to 
make  it  every  where  amiable,  self-recommending,  and  ca- 
pable of  apreadiug  and  propagating  itself  and  to  increase 
with  the  mcrease  of  God.  Then  shall  the  Lord  be  one, 
and  his  name  one,  in  all  the  earth. 
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A  FtlNERAL  SERMON, 

FOB  THAT  VERT  RBVERBND  AND  MOST  LABORIOUS  SEkVAKt  OF  CHRIST 
IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  MINISTRT, 


MR.    MATTHEW    MEAD. 


TOTHB 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  JOHN  AND  FRANCES,  THE  LORD  AND  LAt)T  HATERBHAlf. 

Mat  it  plbaib  touk  Honoobi, 

The  request  of  the  motumftil  widow,  and  other  relatiyes  of  the  worthy  person  deceased,  concurring  with  mr  own  incli- 
nation, left  with  me  no  room  to  deliberate  concerning  this  inscription.  I  easily  apprehend  how  quick  and  deep  a  sense 
you  both  hare  of  the  loss  of  such  another  valaable  pei^xm  from  off  this  earth ;  haring  so  lately  borne  your  part,  in  Is- 
menting  the  decease  of  one  you  <  much  valued  also.  Upon  which  account  I  put  into  your  hands  a  diacoune  on  those 
words.  John  xi.  16.    Let  us  also  go,  that  we  toay  die  with  him. 

Sucn  persons  leave  this  world  so  fast,  that  it  grows  a  more  difficult  choice  with  whom  to  live,  than  with  whom  to  die. 
When  on  that  sad  occasion  I  did  set  myaelf  to  consider  that  passage  of  Holy  Scripture,  I  had  seen  some  expositors  Hat 
made  it  a  doubt  whether  that  were  meant  of  Lazarus,  or  of  our  L^rd  himself.  Some  of  food,  note  thought  the  latter: 
for  which,  was  plausibly  to  be  alleged  what  we  find  v.  8.  and  that  in  this  verse  16.  the  words  were  spoken  not  to  Christ, 
but  to  the  fellow-disciples.  That  doubt  was  not  to  have  been  moved  in  an  assembly,  where  was  neither  time  nor  a  & 
season  to  discuss  it.  And  though  I  might  more  conveniently,  I  shall  not  say  much  to  it  now;  only  I  judge,  that  with- 
out necessity  the  present  coherence  was  not  to  be  torn.  When  by  the  series  of  discourse  the  same  htm  seems  plainlj 
to  be  referred  to,  m  the  close  of  the  15th  verse,  and  of  this  16th— Lazarus  is  dead,  v,  14— nevertheless,  let  us  go  to 
Am,  V.  15.— Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  him.  It  was  little  needful  to  say  to  Christ,  Let  us  go,  whose  mind 
appeared  set  upon  goinr  already ;  but  to  the  disciples  who  drew  back.  Besides,  that  reverence  might  restrain  from  say- 
ing this  to  our  Lord,  when  what  was  to  be  proposed  was  matter  of  hortation,  not  of  inquiry.  Though  sometimes  thej 
feared  even  to  ask  him  a  question  also ;  as  Luke  ix.  45.  And  they  might  the  rather  be  now  under  a  present  awe,  finom 
the  rebuke^  or  expostulatory  answer,  he  had  given  them,  for  their  objecting  against  going  into  Judea.  Especially,  so  as 
not  to  signify  a  remaining  fear,  which  he  had  so  newly  checked.  Therefore  Thomas's  speech*  directed  to  his  fellov- 
disciples,  but  not  out  of  Christ's  hearing,  (for  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  separated  them  from  him,  that  he 
might  say  this  to  them  npsrO  is  so  ordered,  as  not  to  import  fear  of  death,  but  love  to  the  deceased. 

If  anv  should  object,  that  Thomas  could  not  mean  dying  vnlh  Lazarns,  when  he  was  told  he  was  already  dead.  That 
scarce  deserves  answer  to  any  one  that  onderstands  the  latitude  of  the  particle  rendered  with,  especially,  that  it  frequently 
signifies  after,  and  not  always  with.  And  very  often  notes  nothing  of  time  at  all.  And  therefbre  may  here  mean  no 
more,  than  let  us  go  that  we  may  die  too,  or  die  as  well  as  he.  All  this  I  say,  not  that  I  have  heard  any  person  in  oar 
days  object  against,  or  plead  for,  this  or  that  sense  of  these  words ;  but  knowing  they  have  been  differently  understood, 
and  this  being  the  first  opportunity  I  had  to  take  public  notice  of  the  difference,  I  am  not  ill  pleased  that  I  have  nov 
this  occasion  of  representing  it  to  so  competent  judges,  partly  to  prevent  objection,  or  at  least  to  show  with  what  temper 
of  mind  any  such  different  apprehensions,  in  matters  of  no  greater  moment,  ought  to  be  looked  upon.  Nor  shall  I  here 
vie  authorities  of  commentators  that  have  gone  this  wav,  or  that,  in  this  matter.  Therefore  I  name  none :  only  somfi 
of  as  great  name  as  any,  have  judged  this  tne  more  probable  opinion,  which  I  have  followed. 

Many  instances  might  be  given,  wherein,- when  matters  extra-essential  to  the  sum  of  our  religion,  are  delivered,  one 
sense  must  be  pitched  upon,  though  another,  very  divers  (of  which  there  cannot  be  two)  is  not  to  be  demonstrated  im- 
possible. In  which  case,  I  must  prefer  a  tacit  following  that  which  one  chooses,  before  a  conceited  confidence,  tad 
crvine  down  of  the  other.    For  confident  clamour  neither  admits  light,  nor  tends  to  enlighten  any  body. 

In  the  present  case,  it  makes  no  difference  to  any  disadvantage.  For  if  we  desire  to  be  united  in  death,  or  in  that 
state  to  which  it  introduces,  with  this  or  that  holy  man ;  to  be  with  our  blessed  Lord  in  that  state,  most  be  much  more 
desirable.  But  the  departure  of  the  excellent  ones  of  the  earth  from  it,  leaves  as  less  here  of  present  attractive,  and 
gives  us  a  ver^  threatening  prospect  and  presage  of  what  we  are  to  expisct  for  the  future. 

Your  lordship's  great  respect  to  this  servant  of  Christ,  was  even  hereditaij,  and  descended  to  him,  by  you,  from 
your  family ;  as  I  have  often  heard  him  acknowledge,  with  great  sense  of  obligation.  And,  Madam,  your  ladyship^ 
great  value  of  him,  though  it  might  take  its  first  rise  from  so  near  and  judicious  a  relative,  could  not  but  receive  a 
great  increase  from  his  known  worth,  and  your  own  discerning  judgment.  I  pray,  not  doubting  it,  that  with  whatso- 
ever kindness  you  have  received  any  prophet,  or  other  servant  of  Christ,  in  that  name,  you  may  nave  aproportionahle 
reward ;  and  am,  my  most  honoured  loru  and  lady, 

Your  moat  obliged,  hnmbfe  servant, 

in  the  work  of  the  Gkispel, 

JOHN  HOWE. 
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time,  and.  on  this  sad  and  moarnAil  occasion  t  but  not 
vUhoiit  letntopection  to  the  foregoing  yerse,  and  tne  former 
pan  of  this;  which  rons  thns:  r^ise  15.  Meditate 
these  things,  give  thyself  whoUj  to  them,  that  thy  profiting 
■uqr  appear  to  ail.  ver.  16.  Take  heed  to  thvaeli;  and  th^ 
doctrine ;  continne  in  them,  for  in  doing  this  tnon  shalt  both 
save  thyself  and  them  that  hear  thee.  This  whole  fbregoing 
context  contains  precepts,  which,  redoeed  to  ptactiee,  afiford 
an  emitiett  example  and  pattern  of  a  troe  Qospel  preacher, 
oiN  ae  the  words  are,  ver.  6.  Of  a  good-  minister  of  Jesos 
Cnri^  nouished  ttp  in  the  words  of  faith,  and  of  good 
doctrine.  As  these  last  words  show  the  blessed  end  and 
issne  of  snch  a  one's  ministnr, «. «.  that  he  shall  saye  him- 
self; which  must  be  lookea  upon  as  certain  i  and  them 
that  hear  him;  i.  i;.as  mvchas  u  him  lies,  he  shall  herein 
do  his  part,  and  what  is  incumbent  vpon  lum,tD  the  saving 
of  his  nearers.  These  latter  words  nold  foith  the  donbte 
end  whicha  minister  of  Christ  is  toporsae,  the  saving  his 
own  and  his  people's  aonls.  The  loregoing  words,  con- 
sidered in  reravnce  to  these,  contain  the  proMr  meam  he 
is  to  nse  in  order  to  this  two-fold  end.  «.  e.  He  is  to  medi- 
tate mach  on  the  great  things  of  the  Go^l.  He  is  to  be 
wholly  in  them,*  as  the  words  literally  import  which  we 
md.  He  is  to  give  himself  whollv  to  them.  He  is  to  be 
ocBtinnally  increasing  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  that 
so  as  not  to  know  only  to  himself,  but  so  as  to  make  known 
what  he  knows.  He  is  especially  (thongh  that  be  the  com- 
mon daty  of  Christians)  to  torn  all  to  the  nse  of  edifying, 
Bph.  iv.  99.  that  his  profiting  may  appear  to  aU.  For 
tlioogh  Timothy  was  at  this  time  a  3roung  man,  yet  the 
most  crown  did  alwajrs  need  to  be  still  growing.  None 
have  here  attained  their  ne  phu  uUra^  bm  may  still  write 
for  their  motto,  pfoi  «ttm,  all  their  days ;  even  Paul  the 
a^ed,  as  he  writes  himself  to  Philemon,  tells  the  Philip- 
pians,  (both  those  epistles  being  dated  fhmi  Rome,  and 
supposed  to  be  written  about  the  some  time,  when  he  was 
first  there,)  that  he  had  not  vet  attained,  in  point  of  the 
transformmg  knowledge  of  Christ,  chap.  lii.  10. 11.  And 
onto  what  pitch  soever  he  grew,  it  was  still  in  order  to  com- 
mnniotion.  He  writes  to  the  Corinthians,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  know  nothing  among  them  ;b  whicn  is  so  to  know, 
as  to  make  known,  nothing  bat  Jesns  Christ  and  him  cm- 
ciAed.  And  to  the  Ephesians,  that  he  would  have  them 
nndersland  his  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  Christ ;«  no 
doobt  that  their  salvation  might  be  promoted  thereby.  And 
hereopon,  in  great  part,  depends  a  minister's  own  salvation ; 
as  hereafter  will  f nither  appear.  Bat  besides,  he  is  to  take 
heed  to  himself,  and  see  to  the  good  state  of  his  own  soul ; 
he  is  to  take  heed  to  his  doctrine,  not  to  corrupt,  or  handle 
deceitfully  the  word  of  God,  but  represent  it  sincerely,  and 
as  the  troth  is  in  Jesus.  He  is  to  continue  in  them ;  i.  e, 
in  the  things  he  before  exhorts  him  to  meditate  on,  and  be 
wholly  in  mem ;  to  continue  in  the  faith  of  what  was  to 
he  believed ;  and  the  practice  of  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
in  pressing  and  insisting  on  both.  And  all  for  the  men- 
tioned ends,  that  he  might  both  save  himself  and  those  that 
hear  him.  And  it  is  mis  two-fold  end  of  a  minister's  care 
and  labour,  that  wUl  take  us  up  at  thi^  time.  This  is  that 
therefore,  which,  as  God  shall  help,  I  am  to  evince,  and 
apply,  viz.  That  a  minister  of  Christ  is  to  make  it  his  busi- 
ness, both  to  save  himself  and  his  hearers.-^!  am,  as  the 
text  directs,  to  qpeak  of  these  two  ends  conjunctly.— And 
here  I  shall  not  spend  time,  or  use  a  liberty  beyond  what 
is  obvious  and  useful,  in  inuring  into  the  counsel  of  God, 
why  he  makes  use  of^such  m  order  to  the  saving  of  others, 
as  need  to  be  saved  themselves  also.  But  shall  principally 
insist,  that  since  it  appears  to  be  God^s  pleasure  to  make 
nae  of  such,  they  should  therefore  most  earnestly  concern 
themselves,  and  oe  very  intent  upon  carryingon  this  design, 
viz.  of  their  own,  conjunctly  with  that  of  their  hearer's  »1- 
vation.    Yet  as  to  the  former  of  these, 

L  Somewhat  it  may  be  requisite  to  say,  concerning  this 
course  and  method,  which  we  find  the  wisdom  and  good 
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^easvte  of  God  have  pUched  apoQ.  lor  Oi^  tUttrit^  oil  a 
saving  design  in  thhi  world:  to  maxe  use  of  sticn  ftr  the 
savihg  01  mhers  as  do  need  to  endeavour  Ac  sayinr  of 
themselves.  And  here  I  shall  briefly  show--l.  How  It  is 
to  be  underttisod  )^-fl.  How  the  fimess  of  this  course  msf 
be  evinced. 

As  tQ  the  Ibrmer,  we  shall  briefly  note ;  that  Ire  must  be 
cautions  to  understand  aright,  how,  and  in  what  sense,  afiy 
one  can  be  said  fo  save  himself,  or  another.    Therefore, 

(l.j  It  must  be  understood  so,  as  to  keep  at  a  remote  and 
awftu  distance  fW>m  intrenching  npoh  a  divine  prerogative. 
It  being  most  expressly  said,  Isa.  xliii.  11. 1,  even  I,  am 
th^  Lord,  and  besides  me  there  is  no  Saviour;  and  chap, 
xlv.  SI,  39.  There  is  no  God  beside  me,  a  lust  God  and 
a  Saviour,  there  is  none  beside  me.  Look  to  me,  and  be 
ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  for  I  am  God.  and  there 
IS  none  else.  Which  plainly  signifies,  that  in  the  highest 
sense,  to  save,  is  most  appropriate  to  Deity,  especially  with 
an  everlasting  salvation,  as  tis  expressed,  ver.  17.  of  this 
chap.  xlv.  Israel  shall  be  saved,  m  or  by  the  Lord,  with 
an  everlasting  salvation.  And  that  to  be  so  a  Saviour,  ift 
equally  incommunicable,  as  to  be  God,  How  gloriously 
doth  he  triumph  in  this  excellent  peculiarity  of  the  God- 
head, in  his  escpostulations  with  Job,  chap.  xl.  9.  Hast 
thou  an  arm  lise  God!  ^.  d.  "  Come,  let  us  compare ; 
stretch  out  that  weak,  withered,  ulcerous  arm  of  thine, 
Deck  thjrself  now  with  majesty  and  excellency,  array  thy- 
self with  glofy  and  beauty ;  tiy  if  thou  canst  make  tnyself 
shine  in  God-like  splendour ;  cast  abroad  the  rage  or  thy 
wrath;  behold  every  one  that  is  proud  and  abase  him.  Try 
thy  power  upon  thy  fellow-mortals.  See  if  thou  canst 
crush  all  the  naughty  ones  of  this  world,  bring  them  down, 
and  bind  their  faces  in  the  dust  of  the  grave.  And  (to  re- 
call thee  to  the  greater  things  mentioned  before)  try  if  thou 
canst  form  me  such  another  earth  as  this,  establish  its  foun- 
dations, lay  its  comer-stone.  If  thou  caost  countermand 
the  motions,  bind  op  the  influences,  of  the  stars  in  the  hea- 
vens;" then  will  1  confess  unto  thee,  that  thy  own  right 
hand  can  save  thee,  ver.  14^  It  is,  it  seems,  as  much  above 
created  power  to  be  a  Saviour,  as  to  be  the  Creator  or 
Ruler  of^  the  world.  And  how  should  we  dread  to  think 
of  usurping  the  title  and  office  of  the  great  Immanuel,  the 
Saviour,  who  is  therefore  called  Jesos,  because  he  was  to 
save  his  people  from  their  sins.  Matt.  1.  81. 

(8.)  Yet  there  is  a  true  sense  wherein  the  saving  act  and 
power  are  otherwise  and  very  variously  ascribed.  Some- 
times to  fhith,  Luke  vii.  50.  Thy  faitn  hath  saved  thee. 
Sometimes  to  hope ;  We  are  saved  by  hope,  Rom.  viii.  84. 
Sometimes  to  baptism,  1  Pet.  iii.  81.  Baptism  doth  also 
now  save  us,  not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  Ac. 
Sometimes  to  husbands  andwives  in  reference  to  one  ano- 
ther, 1  Cor.  vii.  16.  So  is  the  Gospel  called  the  Gospel 
of  our  salvation,  Eph.  i.  13.  And  to  you  is  the  word  of 
this  salvation  sent,  Acts  xiii.  86.  So  are  we  exhorted  to 
save  ourselves,  Acts  iL  40.  And  others,  Jude  83.  Others 
save  with  fear.  Thus  in  lower  matters,  is  the  act  of  wri- 
ting, for  instance,  ascribed  to  the  pen,  to  the  hand  that  uses 
it,  and  to  the  writer  himself  that  moves  both,  and  we  have 
no  difficulty  to  understand  those  dififerent  forms  of  speech; 
nor  is  there  a  greater  difficulty  in  the  present  case,  so  to 
ascribe  to  the  creamre  the  low  subordinate  agency,  which 
in  distinct  capacities  may  belone  to  it,  as  in  the  mean  time 
to  reserve  to  Qod  and  Christ  the  supreme  agency,  which 
is  most  peculiar  and  appropriate  to  divine  power  ana  grace, 
1  Pet.  i.  6.  Bph.  11.  8. 

8.  We  now  come  next  to  show,  that  it  was  very  mani- 
festly agreeable  to  the  most  accurate  wisdom  of  God,  to 
employ  such  in  the  design  and  work  of  saving  others,  as 
were  themselves  concerned,  and  needed  to  be  saved  too, 
that  were  to  be  upon  the  same  bottom  themselves  with  the 
rest ;  and  to  venture  their  own  souls,  and  their  everlasting 
concernments,  the  same  way,  and  into  the  same  hands.  And 
this  we  shall  labour  to  clear  and  make  evident  by  degrees. 

(1.)  It  was  fit,  since  creatures  were  to  he  employed  in 
this  work,  to  make  use  of  intelligent  creatures,  sucn  as  could 
understand  their  own  errand,  and  act  with  design  in  pur- 
suance of  it. 

(8.)  Mankind  was  universally  lost,  so  as  all  do  need  be- 
ing saved  themselyes. 
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(3.)  Therefore  no  intelligent  crentures  else  coold  be 
emnloyed  herein,  but  the  nniallen  angels. 

(4.)  We  ma3r  adventure  to  say  after  God,  and  when  he 
hath  so  determined  the  matter  himself,  though  it  was  not 
fit  for  us  to  have  said  it  before  him,  as  if  we  would  direct 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or  as  his  counsellors  would  instruct 
hini,  Isa.  xl.  Rom.  xi  that  it  was  more  suitable  to  make  use 
to  this  purpose  of  sinful  men,  than  of  sinless  angels.  Let 
US  sever  and  lay  aside  herein,  what  may  at  first  sight  seem 
sracious,  but  is  really  not  considerable  in  this  matter,  as 
tnat  men,  in  the  same  miserable  circumstances  with  those 
whom  thev  are  to  persuade,  that  they  may  save  them,  will 
be  so  much  the  more  earnest  and  importunate,  use  so  much 
the  more  pressing  arguments,  as  havmg  been  upon  the  brink 
of  hell  and  the  borders  of  destruction,  for  we  suppose  such 
as  are  most  likely  to  promote  the  salvation  ot  others,  to 
have  been  made  sensible  of  their  own  undone,  lost  state, 
and  to  be  in  a  way  of  recovery  themselves.  But  hereupon 
it  may  also  be  supposed,  thejr  will  therefore  so  much  the 
more  pathetically  plead  with  sinners.  Their  knowledge  of 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord  will  nrfe  them  to  persuade  men, 
3  Cor.  V.  IL  and  make  them  eloquent  at  it.  But  what  1 
more  than  angels  1  When  the  apoetle,  1  Cor.  xiii.  supposes 
one  speaking  with  the  tongue  of  men  and  angels,  doth  he 
not  intend  a  gradation,  and  signify  the  latter  far  to  excel  1 
And  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  benignity  of  their  own 
liatures,  their  kindness  to  man,  and  their  perfect  conformi- 
ty^ and  obediential  compliance  and  subjection,  to  the  will 
of  their  sovereign  Lord,  would  not  have  obliged  them  to  do 
their  uttermost,  if  he  had  sent  them  upon  such  errands  1 
We  cannot  doubt  it.    But, 

[1.]  It  is  apoarent  that  what  the  blessed  Ood  doth  in 
pursuance  of  tnis  saving  design,  he  doth  to  the  praise  of 
the  glory  of  his  mce.  and  that  it  might  appear  the  more 
conspicuous,  in  the  wnole  conduct  of  this  anair. 

[2.  J  That  it  is  not  within  the  compass  of  any  created,  no. 
not  of  angelical,  power,  to  change  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
turn  them  to  God.  If  angels  were  the  constant  preachers 
in  all  our  assemblies,  they  could  not  with  all  their  heavenly 
eloqueDce  convert  one  sinner,  if  the  immediate  divine  pow- 
er did  not  exert  itself.  The  people  are  willing  in  the  day 
of  his  power,  who  was  God-man,  as  Psal.  ex.  3.  The  Jews 
at  mount  Smai  received  the  law  by  the  dispensation  of 
angets,  yet  kept  it  not,  Acts  vii.  53. 

[3.]  Yet  if  God  should  put  forth  his  own  power,  by  such 
a  ministration ;  if  angels  should  appear  in  glorious  array 
among  us,  and  speak  to  men  with  greater  advantage,  and 
more  persuasive  eloquencci  than  we  can  conceive;  and 
marvellous  effects  by  divine  concurrence  should  ensue  j 
those  ffreat  effects  among  a  sort  of  creatures  led  by  sense, 
and  who  iud^  by  the  sight  of  the  eye,  would  all  be  as- 
cribed to  the  visibly  glorious  instrument,  not  to  the  supreme 
Agent,  who  is  invisible  and  out  of  sight ;  even  as  in  effects 
of  another  kind,  the  invisible  power  and  Godhead  that  do 
all,  are  little  regarded  by  stupid  man,  whose  dull  eye  stays 
and  rests  in  the  visible  outside,  and  fixes  his  mind  there 
too. 

[4.]  Therefore  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Gospel  are  put 
Into  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  mi^ht 
be,  i.  e.  might  appear  to  be,  of  God,  and  not  ot  the  inferior 
instrument,  2  Cor.  iv.  7. 

[5.]  In  this  way  of  dispensation,  wherein  God  speaks 
to  men  liable  to  the  same  passions  with  themselves,  he 
accommodates  himself  to  their  frail  state,  who  cannot  bear 
glorious  appearances ;  and  to  their  own  option  and  desiresL 
who  say  to  Moses,  (Exod.  xx.  19.)  Speak  thou  to  us  and 
we  will  hear,  but  let  not  God  speak  to  us  lest  we  die. 
When  they  had  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  the 
voice  of  words,  accompanied  with  thunders  ana  lightnings, 
they  entreated  that  they  might  hear  no  more,  Heb.  xii.l9. 
The  celestial  glory,  wnile  our  mould  and  frame  is  dust, 
doth  more  astonish  man  instruct  Those  soft  and  pleasant 
words.  This  is  my  beloved  Son, — hear  him,  spoken  by  a 
voice  from  the  excellent  glory  in  the  transfiguration,  made 
the  disciples  that  heard  them  sore  afraid,  and  fall  on  their 
ftces,  Matt.  xvii.  How  woald  it  unhinge  the  world,  and 
discompose  the  whole  state  of  civil  affairs,  if  all  conversions 
were  to  be  as  Saul's  was,  when  he  became  Paul,  with  such 
concomitant  eilects,  not  only  on  himself  but  all  others 
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present,  especially  being  wron^t  (as  most  eonvenhms  ntf 
De)  in  numerous  assenwlies,  tne  convert  struck  blind  for 
some  days,  and  all  that  were  in  the  place  speechles! 
Perhaps  we  have  one  such  instance  to  let  us  see  hov  in. 
convenient  it  were  such  instances  should  be  commoD,  or 
that  this  shonkl  be  God's  ordinuy  way  of  converting  ud 
saving  sinners. 

[6.1  The  holding  of  men  in  this  world  under  the  minis- 
try of  men,  not  of  ansrels,  in  reference  to  the  affiurs  of  tbeir 
salvation,  is  certainly  more  suitable  to  the  amditian  of 
probationers  for  eternity,  and  another  world;  and  more 
aptly  subservient  to  the  business  of  the  judgment  daj,  wiiea 
all  the  talents  men  were  intrusted  with,  their  nataral  en- 
dowments and  ikculties,  as  well  as  additional  advantam 
are  to  be  accounted  for.  We  shall  hereafter  understand 
better,  but  nuiy,.*in  sood  measure,  conjeetore  now.  vbr 
there  is  so  fixed  a  gnu  by  the  wisdom  and  counsel  orGod, 
between  the  two  worlds,  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  and 
so  little  commerce  between  them. 

And  whereas  in  the  Old  Testament  the  apparition  of 
angels  was  more  frequent^  that  passage,  The  world  to  come 
being  said  not  to  be  put  in  snb)eetion  to  angels,  seems  lo 
signify,  the  time  after  the  Messiah's  appearing  sbonld  be 
more  entirely  left  to  the  conduct  of  a  Gospel  minstry,  as 
the  connexion,  Heb.  ii.  ver.  4, 5.  intimates. 

[7.1  And  though  the  compassions  of  men,  who  ban 
been  m  danger  to  perish  themselves,  cannot  be  supposed 
more  powerfully  to  infiuence  them,  unto  an  earnest  en- 
deavour of  saving  them  that  are  in  the  like  danser,  ihaa 
the  kindness  and  benignity  of  angels  would  do,  if  tbey  were 
so  employed ;  yet  their  concern  to  save  others,  who  are  abo 
to  be  saved  themselves  the  seme  way,  is  likely,  more  easilj. 
more  generally,  more  sensibly,  to  be  apprehended  by  Umm 
others,  to  whom  they  are  to  apply  themselves  upon  this 
account, .  They  have  kinder  thou^ts  of  one  another  than 
tbey  are  like  so  have  of  a  superior  order  of  creatnres. 
Their  own  flesh  and  blood  is  nearer  akin  to  them;  jea, 
they  are  more  vpt  to  love  one  another  (and  eoDwqnoiUf 
to  apprehend  one  another's  love)  than  the  blessed  God  him- 
self. Which  is  more  than  intimated  in  that  of  that  hotf 
apostle.  1  John  iv.  90.  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whon 
he  hath  seen,  how  shall  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
seen  1  Things  affect  us  not  merely  as  they  are,  bat  as  thn 
are  understood.  Ministers  cannot  be  kinder  to  men'ssoofi 
than  the  blessed  anj^ls,  among  whom  there  is  a  joy  for  the 
conversion  of  a  amner,  mncn  more  pure,  exalted,  and 
sublime,  than  a  human  breast  is  capable  or;  and.  in  no- 
portion,  more  fervent  desire  of  such  conversions :  rot  their 
propensions  towards  us,  though  they  should  be  expressed 
oy  counsels  and  precepts  that  tend  to  our  good,  woald  be 
less  s^rehendea  by  most  men;  they  carrying  a seferity 
with  them,  which  makes  them  need  such  insmuatire  ^^ 
commendations,  as  slide  more  easily  into  their  minds  froa 
creatures  of  their  own  order. 

[8.]  Our  Lord  himself  was  so  concerned  fw  the  ssTiof 
of  souls,  as  who  could  be  besides  1  But  though  before  the 
flood  he  is  said  to  have  preached  to  the  old  world,  'twas  bf 
his  Spirit  m  the  ministry  of  Noah,  a  man  like  themsdves, 
to  whom  he  preached.  But  when  he  thought  fit  to  preaek 
immediately  himself,  he  put  on  flesh,  and  dwelt,  or  did 
tabernacle,  among  men  as  one  of  them,  John  i.  14.  So 
Moses  foretold:  A  prophet  like  to  me  shall  God  raise  op, 
him  shall  you  hear.*  So  his  terror  was  not  to  make  as 
afraid.  And  though  his  compassionateness  towards  osis 
argued  from  his  being  tempted,  and  compassed  with  ia- 
firmities,*  as  we  are,  that  cannot  be  understood  as  if  herebf 
he  became  more  gracious  and  merdfiil  towards  ns  in 
himself,  but  his  being  so,  was  the  more  apprehensible  to 
us. 

[9.]  The  steadiness  of  the  course  God  hath  taken  in  this 
matter,  shows  what  his  judgment  was  of  the  fitness  of  it: 
who  doth  all  thinn  aceordmg  to  the  counsel  of  his  ovn 
will,  Eph.  i.  11.  'Tis  ob8erviu>le,  that  when  our  Lord  vv 
now  about  to  ascend,  he  fixes  a  ministry  that  he  promise* 
his  presence  unto,  always,  or  every  day,  unto  the  end  of 
the  world,  Matt,  xxviii.  19, 90.    Ascending  on  high  te 

Save  (among  other^  these  gifts  to  men,  (even  to  the  rebel- 
ous,  Psal.  Ixviii.)  apostfes,  prophets,  evangelists,  pas- 
tors, teachers,  Eph.  iv.  a— 11.    And  that  he  imgfat  pot  an 
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hoBoiur  upon  diis  niiiiiatry,  when  he  desired  the  Gkwpel 
to  be  preached  to  CorneliiiB,  and  his  relatives ;  thonirh  he 
prepares  Peter  by  a  yjsion,  and  sends  an  angel  to  Come- 
jins^twas  not  to  preach  to  him,  bat  to  direct  him  to  send 
for  Peter  lo  preach  to  him  and  his;  -who  (ells  him.  vhen 
he  fell  at  his  feet,  I  also  am  a  man)-  Acts  x.  We  are  hitman 
preachers,  though  from  a  Divine  Master  and  Lord;  and 
of  a  divine  wora. 

IL  Bat  now  the  mind  and  counsel  of  Qod  being  suiB- 
cieatly  evident  in  this  matter,  both  in  the  fact  and  in  the 
fitness  of  it^  to  make  use  of  sach,  for  promoting  the  com- 
mon salvation,  as  do  need  themselves  to  partake  therein; 
we  oome  now  to  show,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  oDght  to  be  very  intent  npon  the  business  of  their  own 
salvation,  conjnnctly  with  that  of  them  that  hear  them; 
and  of  theirs  with  their  othi.  There  is  a  double  obliga- 
tion meeting  upon  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  that  of  the 
law  of  nature,  and  of  the  law  of  his  office;  he  is  to  com- 
plv  with  both.  Nature  obliges  him  to.  intend  his  own 
salvation;  his  office,  theirs  that  hear  him.  The  same  au- 
thori^  lays  him  under  the  one  obligation  and  the  other. 
For  he  that  is  the  author  of  nature,  is  the  author  of  his 
office  toa 

1.  He  ought  so  to  mind  the  concern  of  his  people's  sal- 
vation, as  not  to  neglect  his  own.  This  is  so  evident  in 
.tself,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak  to  it,  were  it 
"kot  that  we,  as  well  as  th^  to  whom  we  preach,  do  need  to 
be  pat  in  remembrance  or  veryimportant  things,  though 
we  know  them,  9  Pet.  i.  13.  To  know  and  to  consider, 
we  not  only  mhj  distin(pish,  but  do  too  often  separate. 
And  there  are  divers  things  to  be  considered  to  this  pur- 
pose. 

(1.)  That  the  royal  law,  as  'tis  called,  James  ii.  8. 
which  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbour  as  oneself, 
makes  love  to  ourselves,  i  e.  not  merely  which  we  bear, 
but  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  the  measure  of  that  which 
we  ought  to  have  for  our  neighbour.  And  that  which 
ought  to  be  the  measure  in  any  kind,  should  be  the  most 
perfect  in  that  kind ;  and  must  oblige  us  to  love  first  our 
most  noble  self,  our  own  souls. 

(^.)  'Tis  gross  hypocrisy  to  seem  earnestly  intent  upon 
saving  other  men.  and  to  be  neglectful  of  one's  own  salva- 
tion. 'Tis  sin  only  which  endangers  both;  meant  by  the 
mote  and  the  beam,  Matt  vii.  3, 4,  5.  And  our  Saviour, 
we  see  there,  stigmatizes  such  a  one  with  the  brand  of  a 
hjrpocrite,  that  is  officious  to  take  out  the  mote  from  his 
brother's  eye^  but  never  concerns  himself  to  cast  out  the 
beam  from  his  own  eye. 

(3.)  'Tis  a  scandalous  and  an  ignominious  absurdity, 
as  the  apostle's  sharp  expostulations  iooply,  Rom.  ii.  19-- 
33.  to  take  upon  oneself  to  be  a  guide  to  the  blind,  a 
light  to  Ihem  that  are  in  darkness,  to  take  up  with  having 
a  form  of  knowledge  and  of  the  truth  in  the  law;  and  to 
teach  others,  and  not  to  teach  oneself!  Preachest  thou 
(as  he  adds)  a  man  should  not  steal,  and  dost  thou  steal  1 
thou  that  sayest  a  man  should  not  commit  adultery,  dost 
thou  commit  adultery!  thou  that  abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou 
commit  sacrilege  1  thou  that  makest  thy  boast  of  the  law, 
by  breaking  the  law  dishononrest  thou  God  1  This  is  that 
which  makes  the  name  of  God  be  blasphemed  among  the 
Gentiles;  as  he  tells  us  'tis  written,  referring  to  some  texts 
in  the  Old  Testament,  Ezek.  xvi.  47—53.  chap,  xxxvi. 
5S3.  'Tis  a  blackening  thing  when  it  can  be  said,  I  was 
keeper  of  the  vineyards,  but  mine  own  vineyard  have  I 
not  Kept,  Cant.  i.  6.  Our  Lord  speaks  of  it  as  a  reproach- 
ful proverb,  which  he,  knowing  the  hearts  of  men,  observ- 
ed some  were  apt  to  misapply  to  him,  Luke  iv.  (noted  to 
have  been  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  and  which  with  that 
empire  had  reached  Jndea,)  Physician,  heal  thyself.  It 
would  be  very  opprobrious  to  us  who  are  in  the  ministry, 
if  it  could  be  truly  said  to  as  we  seem  concerned  at  the 
diseasedness  that  appears  in  our  flocks,  but  overlook  the 
diseases  and  distempers  of  our  own  souls.  That  was 
meant  for  a  bitter  reproach  to  our  Lord  djring  upon  the 
cross,  He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save.  To  us,  if 
it  might  be  truly  said,  it  must  be  a  just  reproach  as  well 
as  bitter;  our  saving  ourselves  being  our  duty  enjoined 
ns,  and  tending  to  the  saving  of  others:  whereas  our 
Lord's  saving  himself,  in  the  sense  intended  by  those  scof- 
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fers,  was  against  the  law  he  was  then  under :  and  tigaiaat 
his  own  design,  tending  to  overthrow  it,  and  leave  Ikem  to 
perish,  whom  he  was  dying  to  save. 

(4.)  The  observable  neglect  of  the  design  to  save  our 
own  souls,  would  defeat  and  destroy  the  other  design  of 
saving  theirs  that  hear  us.  For  who  can  think  us  serious 
in  our  pireachinf,  or  that  we  believe  ourselves  in  what  we 
say,  if  we  manifestly  decline  ourselves  that  way  of  salva- 
tion  which  we  propose  to  others  1  We  tempt  men  to  in- 
fidelity if  we  live  like  infidels. 

It  was  a  cutting  repartee  made  by  an  atheistical  person, 
to  one.  that  leading  an  ill  life,  yet  professed  to  wonder  that 
the  other,  the  argument  for  a  Deity  being  so  plain  and 
cogent,  did  not  own  there  was  a  God ;  the  oUier  replied,  he 
much  more  wondered,  that  he  who  did  own  him,  should 
yet  live  as  he  did!  This  tends  to  overthrow  aU  our 
preadiin^.  Though  our  Saviour  directs  to  do  as  they  said, 
who  sat  m  Moses*  chair,  not  as  thev  did;  because  they 
said  and  did  not;  yet  he  did  not  thereby  justify  those 
self-repunant  teachers;  for  his  reflection  upon  them  is 
sufficiently  severe.  And  we  are  to  consider  m  the  case, 
not  merely  what  man's  duty  is,  but  what  their  dispositions 
are.  Not  what  they  ough^  but  what  they  are  apt  to  da 
If  they  think  we  do  but  act  a  part,  when  we  speak  never 
so  movingly  to  them,  they  will  be  little  moved  by  all  that 
we  can  say.  They  will  oe  more  apt  to  conclude,  that  wis 
who  have  studied  and  searched  into  the  matters  of  reli- 
gion more  than  they  have  done,  have  found  some  flaw  at 
the  bottom,  and  perceive  the  very  foundations  of  it  to  be 
infirm;  and  therefore  practice  not  according  to  the  doc- 
trines and  rules  of  it.  But  that  for  our  gain,  because  it 
was  the  calling  we  were  bred  to,  and  we  know  not  how 
else  to  live,  we  are  content,  and  some  way  constrained,  to 
keep  up  the  forms  we  found  in  use;  and  maintain  them 
that  they  may  maintain  us. 

(5.)  Yet  when  it  shall  be  found,  as  upon  strict  inquiry 
it  cannot  but  be,  that  the  foundations  of  religion  are  more 
firm  than  those  of  heaven  and  earth,  how  dismal  will  it  be 
to  have  preached  to  others,  and  ourselves  to  be  cast  away ! 
1  Cor.  ix.  37.  For  as  by  loose,  licentious  walking,  we 
hazard  other  men's  souls,  which  we  should  endeavour  to 
save ;  so  we  more  certainlv  lose  our  own.  God  may  save 
them  some  other  way,  and  oy  other,  more  apt  instruments ; 
but  we  have  little  reason  to  expect  that  we  shall  save  our 
own,  either  while  we  design  it  not,  (as  if  we  were  to  be 
saved  by  chance,)  or,  much  less,  if  we  counteract  any  such 
design.  Which  we  may,  most  destructively  by  that  sin- 
gle instance,  which  the  apostle,  in  that  last-mentioned 
place,  refers  toj  an  indulgent  intemperance ;  or  not  keep- 
ing  our  bodies  m  subjection ;  in  servitude,  or  in  a  service- 
able temper,  as  the  word  StXayvyitv  imports,  to  subdue  them 
into  the  state  of  servants ;  wherein  rather  than  fail,  one 
would  use  the  severity  which  this  other  word  dvuind/cir  there 
signifies.  It  is  plain,  that  if  we  live  after  the  flesh  we 
must  die,  Rom.  viii.  13.  There  is  one  law  for  ministers 
and  people.  And  it  is  only  by  the  Spirit  we  are  so  to 
mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh  that  we  may  live.  How 
dismal  when  a  minister's  own  breath  poisons  him !  when 
the  very  Gospel  which  he  preaches  is  a  deadly  odourf  to 
himseln  How  horrid  when  a  shepherd  is  the  leader  of 
the  Epicurean  herd ! 

(6.)  But  if  by  neglecting  visiblv  the  Gospel  way  of 
saving  himself,  he  not  only  hazard  but  actually  destroy 
other  men's  souls,  together  with  his  own,  he  then  perishes 
under  a  much  heavier  load  of  guilt,  than  another  man  can, 
that  was  not  under  his  obligations.  As  his  obli^tion  was 
double,  so  is  his  j^lt.  When  sinftil,  vicious  mclination 
hath  depraved  his  mind,  put  out  the  eye  of  his  practical 
understanding,  so  that  the  blind  leads  the  blind,  both  fall 
into  the  ditch ;  but  he  falls  much  the  deeper,  having  the 
other's  destruction  charged  upon  him,  together  with  his  own. 
Such  teachers  as  bind  heavy  burdens  for  others,  which  they 
will  not  touch,  fall  under  an  aggravated  wo.  And  the 
case  is  the  same  with  them  that  prepare  and  set  before 
their  hearers  the  most  nutritive  ana  detectable  fare,  which 
thev  will  not  taste.  And  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  the 
people  will  not  feed  on  them,  because  the  preachers  them- 
selves too  evidently  appear  to  have  no  taste  or  relish  of 
them. 
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desigA  and  eamesi  endeftvov  of  MTing  timni  that  hear 
them,  with  the  design  aad  eodearour  of  sariii^  themaelTes. 
They  are  not  id  be  so  oonnd  ap  irithlJt  themselTeq,  as  xtalj 
to  nund  .their  own  thiaga,  though  pf  this  moat  noble  kind. 

{i.}  The  law  of  nature  obliges  them  to  it,  which  extends 
its  obligation  as  far  as  haman  nature  extends.  And  must 
therefore  include  them  with  the  rest  of  mankind  under  the 
same  common  notitw,  our.  them  who  are  ministerSj  not  as 
they  are  sucn,  for  nature  hath  not  made  them  ministers, 
but  as  they  are  men.  Whom  the  rojral  law,  mentioned 
Wore,  requires  to  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves ;  and 
therefore  to  seek  another's  felicity,  not  before,  bat  as  their 
own.  We  are  taught  to  count  it  an  unnatural  barbarity, 
when  we  see  ai^  pressed  and  pinched  by  bodilF  wants  and 
miseries,  to  hide  ourselves  from  our  own  flesn,  Isa.  Iviii. 
7.  How  much  more,  if  we  see  immortal  souls  in  danger 
to  be  lost  and  perish,  that  are  of  the  same  make  and  capa- 
cihr  with  pur  own ! 

(S2.)  The  law  of  Christ,  as  such,  obliges  Christians  to 
the  same  thing.  Which  is  not,  in  this  instance,  therefore 
a  diverse  law,  but  hath  a  different  stamp  and  immress,  a^; 
being  Uie  law  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  in  Christ.  We  aie 
to  beieur  one  another's  burdens,  so  fulfilling  the  law  of 
Christ,  Gial.  vi.  3.  What  so  weignty  a  burden  can  there 
be  upon  any  man  as  this,  the  importance  of  his  eternal 
salvation  1  And  which  is  plainly  here  referred  to,  when 
we  are  required  to  endeavour  the  restoring  of  such  as 
have  been  overtaken,  and  lapsed  into  sin,  bv  which  the 
precious  soul  is  hurt  and  endangered ;  should  they  be  left 
to  sink  under  such  a  burden.  Christians  are  elsewhere 
required  to  have  compassion  on  such  as  they  see  in 
such  danger,  to  save  them  with  fear,  and  pull  them  as  fire- 
brands out  of  the  fire,  Jude  33.  These  are  obligations 
common  to  ministers  with  others.    But, 

(3.)  The  law  of  their  own  office  lays  upon  them  an  ob- 
ligation peculiar,  as  such,  to  themselves.  What  serves 
their  office  for,  but  this,  as  the  principal  end  and  design  of 
it  1  What  is  it  meant  tor,  but  to  gather  in  souls  to  Christ, 
and  confirm  them  in  himi  Because  there  is  salvation  in 
no  other ;  nor  is  there  any  other  name  given  among  men, 
by  which  any  can  be  saved,  Acts  iv.  They  are  the  messen- 
gers of  the  glad  tidinss  of  peace.  Their  Imsiness  is  so  well 
known,  even  in  hell  itself,  that  a  spirit  from  thence  speaks 
it  out.  These  are  the  servants  of  the  most  high  Qod,  which 
show  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation,  i.  0,  to  human  crea- 
tures, of  whom  the  possessed  person  was  one.  Acts  xvi.  17. 

(4.)  They  are  obliged  bj  the  example  of  their  blessed 
Master,  our  Lord  Jesus  himself,  the  primary  Saviour  by 
office ;  whom  they  are  both  to  imitate,  and  to  serve  in  this 
merciful  design.  Christians  are  so  far  to  imitate  them^  as 
they  do  Christ,  (1  Cor.  xi.  1.)  which  implies  their  obligar 
tion  to  imitate  him,  as  the  word  in^iirai,  there  used,  signi- 
fies. The  great  salvation,  which  none  that  neglect,  can 
escape  vengeance,  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord  nim- 
self,  then  by  them  that  heard  him,  and  so  on,  by  others 
that  succeed  in  the  same  office.  This  is  following  Christ 
in  the  way  of  imitation,  as  in  the  mentioned  place.  And 
we  are  required  to  have  the  same  mind  in  us,  which  w&s 
in  Christ,  Phil.  ii.  5.  and  are  told  wherein,  ver.  6,  7. 8. 
which  read  over  at  leisure,  and  consider,  what  was  that 
deep  humiliation  and  suffering  for,  but  the  salvation  of 
souls.  And  consider  that  this  is  said,  as  to  the  saints  at 
Philippi.  so  particularly  to  the  bishops  and  deacons  there ; 
which  snows  their  common  and  their  special  obligation 
both  together.  And  now,  can  we  behold  with  what  com- 
passions and  in  what  ajgonies,  even  unto  blood,  our  blessed 
Lord  pursued  this  design,  and  not  feel  a  consC^int  in  oar 
spirits,  in  our  lower  sphere,  and  capacity,  to  serve  it  also 
to  our  uttermost  1 

(5.)  They  are  obliged  by  the  peculiar  advantages  they 
have  for  this  work,  and  those  they  expect  by  it. 

[1.]  They  have  special  advantages  for  it  from  their 
very  calling,  being  separated  to  the  Gospel ;  taken  off  from 
other  business,  to  give  themselves  (as  in  this  context) 
wholly  to  this.  They  are  supposed  therefore  to  know  more 
of  the  concernments  of  souls,  of  the  terrors  of  the  Lord, 
(3  Cor.  V.  11.)  whence,  therefore,  they  are  to  persuade 
men ;  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  how  it  entangles  men's 
spirits ;  of  the  wiles  of  Satan,  and  how  he  waits  for  advan- 


taged to  destroy  tlitei;  aftfa0ftm11dfllie1i8ofnlki1ii.nl 
by  What  arts  they  are  eadeavonred  to  be  aubvertedud  al*> 
ken,  and  by  what  means  and  methoda  they  are  to  be  de- 
monatrated  or  establiahed ;  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  and  how  they  are  to  be  imfolded ;  to  have  more 
fecial  aasiatances  fh>m  heaven  in  ilieir  work,  accordiiig 
as  they  faithflilly  mind  it :  Christ's  promised  presents  ther^ 
in,  even  to  the  end.  These  are  talents,  with  others,  teadisy 
to  the  obtaining  of  these,  which  they  are  to  be  aoooaniabk 
for.  And  herel^  they  are  strongly  obliged,  with  their  own, 
to  intend  eamestly  the  salvation  of  other  men's  souls. 

[3.]  They  expect  great  advantages  by  it :  that  smee 
nothing  is  more  grateful  to  our  Lord  Christ,  thaa  thepRh 
gress  of  this  saving  work,  he  will  bountifully  reward  then 
that  faithfully  serve  him  in  it :  that  if  they  be  steadint 
and  immovable,  abounding  in  this  work  of  the  Lord,  (as 
he  hath  not  a  creater,  now  in  doings  in  this  world,)  their 
labour  in  him  shall  not  be  in  vain.  They  shall  hear  fron 
him,  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord.  If  they  tun  many  to  ri^hteousDeas  (or 
endeavour  it  with  sincere  minds)  they  ahall  shine  as  stars 
in  the  firmament.  And  in  the  mean  time,  the  honooraod 
the  pleasure  of  serving  that  mighty  Redeemer,  and  loror 
of  souls,  in  so  glorious  a  design,  have  in  them  a  very  ex* 
cellent  reward :  and  which  cannot  but  be  esteemed  snek 
by  a  right  mind. 

(6.)  They  are  obliged  by  the  exigency  of  their  own  case. 
They  cannot,  as  that  is  stated,  neglect  the  design  of  aaviits 
other  men's  souls,  without  forfeiting  their  own.  If  tbcy 
warn  them  not,  over  whom,  as  watchmen,  they  are  set, 
they  perish,  but  their  blood  will  be  required  at  their  hands. 
It  is  a  mighty  trust  they  stand  charged  with,  which  if  thef 
discharge  not.  they  are  liable  to  accusation  and  coadem' 
nation,  as  false  and  faithless  servants:  nerfidious  to  the 
souls  of  men  j  traitorous  to  the  King  or  kings—whoae  iS' 
terest  they  will  have  betrayed,  beingkis  agents  and miaia' 
ters  in  his  kingdom  of  grace ;  about  the  prosperous  state  of 
which  kingdom,  with  the  successful  prc^ess  of  the  affiua 
of  it,  he  is  most  deeply  concerned. 

Aiid  now  from  this  conjunct  consideration  of  these  tvo 

Seat  ends,  which  a  minister  of  Christ  is  to  propomidto 
mself,  I  mi^ht  proceed  to  consider  them  severally,  and 
apart ;  but  this  the  case  doth  not  require,  it  beinff  easy  to 
sever  what  hath  been  said  to  the  one  and  the  otner;  nor 
do  our  limits  allow  it. 

We  therefore  go  on  to  the  more  necessary  use  of  the 
whole.    To  this  purpose  we  collect, 

1.  That  this  world  is  universally  in  a  very  miserable  state. 
For  it  is  the  business  of  Christ's  ministers,  to  endearoar 
both  the  salvation  of  them  that  hear  them,  and  their  ovn. 

(1.)  The  salvation  of  them  that  hear  them.  This  is  reir 
indefinite ;  let  who  will  be  the  hearers,  they  are  suppom 
to  be  such  as  need  to  be  saved.  The  object  of  their  minis' 
try  is  all  nations,  and  every  creature,  viz*  that  is  or  shall 
be  capable  of  being  taught  ihe  way  of  salvation.  There- 
fore all  nations  are  deluged  by  the  destructive  erils,  from 
which  they  are  to  be  saved ;  and  the  world  is  every  when 
inhabited  by  miserable  creatures.  We  are  told,  that  sin 
and  death  have  passed  upon  all  men,  (Rom.  v.  12.)  um! 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  invited  to  look  unto  God  la 
Christ,  (as  the  application  of  this  context,  Phil.  ii.  shows,) 
that  they  may  be  saved,  Isa.  xlv.  23.  Whereas  therefore 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  saUvation,  wheresover  they 
can  obtain  to  be  heard,  are  to  endeavour  the  salvation  of 
their  hearers :  it  shows  they  can  speak  to  none  who  stand 
not  in  need  or  saving  mercy. 

(2.)  And  that  they  are  also  to  save  themselves  as  veil 
as  them  that  hear  them,  more  fully  shows  the  absoiate 
universality  of  the  ruin  that  hath  befallen  this  world ;  thai 
there  are  among  men  none  to  be  found  that  may  be  em- 
ployed in  saving  others,  but  who  are  of  the  lost  then- 
selves,  and  so  far  drowned  in  the  common  deluge  of  per- 
dition and  destruction,  as  to  need  his  help,  as  well  as  the 
rest,  who  came  to  seek  and  save  them  who  are  lost ;  and 
to  stretch  out  to  him  craving  hands,  with  that  crying  ^oicc, 
Lord,  save  us,  we  perish. 

2.  The  common  stupidity  of  this  wretched  world,  is  beie* 
upon  most  observable  and  amazing,  that  so  few  such  cries 
are  sent  up  to  heaven !  Men  are  involved  in  a  oomiBce 
ruin,  overtures  are  made  to  them  of  a  common  salntioa, 
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Imt  UMy  an  in  Mferenot  keieltf  deHitme  of 
aeaae,  i. «.  of  such  aeose  w  is^OBunon  in  lev  impomnt 
eases.  Their  miaenr  Urn  in  rheir  having  lost  Qod;  bnt 
little  do  they  appraMnd  this  kMS.  Amidst  their  other 
auserias,  they  erjr  out  whan  amaa  that  are  mightier  op- 
press others,  hot  none  sajs,  Wheie  is  Qod  my  Maker  1 
Job  XXXV.  9, 10.  The  Lord  looks  down  from  hearen  np- 
OB  the  children  of  men,  lo  see  if  any  will  nnderstand,  and 
seek  after  God;  bnt  they  are  ecrery  one  gone  back,  or  are 
in  an  averse  postnre :  none  doth  this  good,  no,  not  one, 
TfstiL  xiv.  and  liiL  None,  till  he  give  an  effiBctnal  tonch 
to  their  drowsy  spirits;  and  say,  inwardly  and  vitally,  to 
their  hearts,  Seek  ye  my  ftce,  so  as  to  make  their  hearts 
answer,  Thy  face,  Lord,  wiH  we  seek,  Psal.  xxvii  8^  Pre- 
vcntiD|[  grace  doth  this,  otherwise  they  feel  no  need  of  God, 
they  miss  him  not,  are  ocntcnt  to  be  wilhont  him  in  the 
world ;  Tea,  say  to  him,  Depart  from  vs.  Distance  from 
him  is  cooeen  and  desired ;  from  him  whose  ofenng  we 
sre,  who  is  the  Father  of  qiirits,  their  narsnt,  their  life, 
their  blessedness ;  of  whom  uuj  are.  ana  to  whom  if  they 
tend  not.  they  cannot  but  ha  miserable.  It  is  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul  that  is  the  end  of  faith,  (1  Pet  i  9.)  that 
fldth  by  which  we  are  to  come  to  God,  believing  that  he  is, 
and  will  be,  the  rewaider  of  them  thai  diligently  seek 
iim;  being  redeemed  to  God  by  the  Mood  of  hu  Son, 
(Ber.  V.  9.)  and  who  snlferad  once,  the  jnat  fbr  the  ni^nst, 
«>  tein^  OS  to  God.  (1  Pet.  iii.  Id.)  and  who  npon  his  snf- 
feffing  intercedes  for  the  same  purpose;  and  isabletosave 
D  the  nttermost  them  that  come  lo  God  by  him,  because  he 
fver  lives  to  make  intercession  for  them.  But  this  salva- 
tion of  the  soul,  this  coming  to  God,  or  redemption  by 
Christ,  and  his  uitercession  therenpcm,  who  looks  after '^ 
Keither  the  end,  the  salvation  of  their  sools,  coining  back 
to  God,  nor  his  method  for  sitaining  this  end,  are  regard- 
ed, or  so  moch  as  thought  on.  To  have  this  flesh  saved 
irom  any  thing  that  is  iprievons  to  it,  every  one  covets, 
md  endeavours  in  vain ;  it  must,  however,  rot  in  the  dust, 
and  be,  in  the  mean  time^  a  prey  to  worms.  Its  own  far 
ther,  mother,  and  sister,  will  aeronr  it,  Job  xvii.  14.  The 
Father  of  their  spirits  would  save  and  satisfy  them,  but 
Um  they  shun,  and  will  not  know. 

Who  that  observes  how  men  spend  their  days,  even  un- 
der the  Gospel,  which  makes  their  time  a  day  of  grace, 
wherein  they  should  be  working  out  their  salvation,  can 
think  they  Imve  any  concern  to  be  saved  1  Their  life  is 
oositinoal  triflinr,  some  pass  their  days  in  mirth  and  jol- 
lity;  doth  this  signify  anj  sense  of  iniser}r,  or  fear  of  pe- 
rishing, and  that  destruction  from  the  Almighty  is  a  terror 
to  themi  These  are  not  more  idle,  than  others  are  idlj 
bmnr  to  get  estates,  and  a  name  on  earth ;  but  what  ia  this 
to  their  being  saveidi  They  are  liable  to  the  common  more 
sensible  miseries  of  life,  and  thevare  without  God;  but 
this  is  no  misery  with  them.  This  misery  is  their  de- 
ment, and  burdens  them  not  Were  their  present  case, 
and  Aiture  danger,  in  this  respect,  apprehenaed  and  felt, 
how  full  of  outcries  would  this  worla  be;  O  we  are  lost 
and  perishing !  Such  cries  would  ring  throuch  the  earth, 
and  pierce  heaven !  But  the  same  carnality  uiat  is  death, 
(Rom.  viii  6.)  and  makes  them  miserable,  makes  them 
stupid  too,  and  insensible  of  their  misery.  And  are  these 
reasonable  souls,  intelligent,  immortal  minds  and  spirits, 
that  are  thus  stupified  1  turned  mto  such  clods  and  stones! 
O  deplorable  case !  Blethinks  such  an  oflloe  set  up  in  the 
worla,  of  men  that  are  to  save  their  own  and  other  men's 
souls,  should  make  them  consider,  and  bethink  themselves, 
What  is  it  for  1  It  must  have  had  an  original,  and  so  it 
hath  a  divine  aspect,  a  taste  of  heaven  upon  it;  and  must 
have  an  ead  suitable  to  the  wisdom  and  grace  of  Heaven, 
which  claims  to  be  entertained  otherwise  than  with  neglect 
and  contempt  I  And  indeed  this  leads  to  take  notice  more 
expressly,  in  a  ftirther  inference^ 

3.  That  there  is  a  saving  design  on  foot  in  the  world ; 
set  on  foot  by  the  blessed  God  himself.  Otherwise  in  so 
great  a  ruin  as  is  come  upon  this  wretched  world,  what 
eould  it  signiAr,  for  any  man  to  oiler  at  saving  either  him- 
self or  others  f  How  vain  an  attempt  were  it  for  any  man, 
out  of  so  deep  and  horrid  a  gulf  of  impuritv,  misery,  dark- 
ness, and  dMth,  to  think  of  lifting  up  nimself,  and  of 
I^ackingup  others,  as  high  as  heaven  1  Tnisinthttatkmcar- 
ries  hope  with  it    Risavoieefromheaventoaaehasare 


so  employed,  as  Timqthy  W",  O  s^va  tigmdf,  «sd  M  many 
as  thou  canoC  beeidss.    It  tafcae  away  ja  prat^noe  for  de- 


spair; God  puts  npt  men  upon  vain  attempts.  A  hjeXy 
hope  onght  to  aprinff  from  hence.  And  we  are  savad  l^ 
hope,  (Rom.  vui.  9i)  as  without  hope  no  man  woukl 
ever  design  for  salvation,  or  any  thing  else.  Hope  istbe 
engine  that  mo?fla  the  worR  keeps  the  inteUigant  part  of 
it  in  action  everv  where.  No  man  could  raiioitUy  stir  in 
pursuit  of  any  deaign,  whereof  he  despaired.  But  as  to 
other  designs,  men's  hopea  are  commonly  self-sprung,  and 
end  in  shame.  But  when  one  can  say,  Lord,  thy  word 
hath  caused  me  to  hope:  thou  hast  put  me  upon  aiming  to 
be  saved,  and  to  aave  otneia,  it  apeaVs  thia  to  be  a  just  and 
a  hopeful  undertaking.  I  will  therefore  set  about  working 
out  my  own  salvation,  (and  with  m^  own,  other  men's,  aa 
fiir  as  is  within  my  compafls,)  expecting  he  will  graciously 
set  in  with  me,  and  work  in  order  hereto,  to  wiUand  to  do 
of  his  own  good  pleasure,  without  which  all  mine  will  be 
lost  labour. 

4.  We  further  collect.  That  the  blessed  God  ia  most  in- 
tent upon  this  design.  That  which  this  supposes,  and  that 
which  it  in^ports,  speaks  him  intent  It  supposes  he  hath 
appointed  a  sovereign  Saviour  set  over  this  work ;  other- 
wise there  could  be  none  subonUnate.  It  imports  he  hath 
settled  an  office  on  purpose ;  made  it  some  men's  special 
business,  to  intend  (as  every  one  ought)  his  own  salvation* 
and  withal  to  give  himself  up  to  this  great  work,  the  saring 
all  he  can.  An  office  sat  up  for  the  saving  of  souls  ought 
to  be  a  great  thina  in  our  eyes;  and  is  a  standing  testimony 
for  GodI  how  willing  he  is  men  should  come  to  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  truth,  and  be  saived. 

5.  They  that  bear  this  office  shouhl  be  highly  honoured 
for  their  work's  sake.  For  how  glorious  an  employment  is 
it  to  be  instrumental  to  salvation !  to  be  in  any  kind  sa- 
viours !  I  could  tell  you  of  some  great  princes  in  the  pagan 
world,  that  to  their  other  splendid  titles  have  had  tne  ad- 
dition of  8eUr,  a  Saoumr ;  as  to  some  others,  the  Destroyer 
of  Cities  hath  oeen  given  as  a  name  of  reproach.  And  yon 
do  know  who  hath  the  name  of  Apollyon,  or  AbaddoUi 
Rev.  ix.  11. 

6.  It  highly  magnifies  the  wisdom,  power,  and  sove- 
reignty of  God,  that  he  can  and  will  mate  use  of  so  mean 
instruments,  for  so  high  and  glorious  a  purpose.  For  what 
end  and  purpose  can  be  greater  than  the  recovery  and  sal- 
vation of  souls,  so  deformed,  miserable,  and  lost,  as  the 
souls  of  men  universally  werel  And  what  instruments 
could  be  meaner,  or  more  vile,  than  such  as  needad  to  be 
saved  themselves,  with  the  same  salvation  1  That  God 
should  make  use  of  them  who  were  darkness,  (Eph.  v.  8.>«o 
enlighten  the  world,  (B&att  v.  14.)  of  such  as  were  but  sin- 
M  flesh,  (John  iii.  6.)  to  be  able  ministers  of  the  Spirit, 
(3  Cor.  iii.  6.)  of  such  as  had  minds  that  were  enmity 
against  God,  (Rom.  viii  7.)  to  reconcile  men  to  himself, 
(3  Cor.  V.  SO.)  these  are  some  of  the  wonders  he  works 
among  the  children  of  men.  When  he  hath  converted 
some  to  use  them  (first  for  the  converting  of  others,  and 
then)  for  the  strengnening  of  their  converted  brethren. 

7.  The  ministers  of  Christ  are  to  be  examples  to  them 
over  whom  they  are  set  They  are  to  be  so  m  the  besin- 
ning  of  their  course,  in  their  first  turn  to  (3od,  though  then 
in  a  more  passive  sense,  That  I  might  be  a  pattern,  dec. 
saith  the  apostle,  1  Tim.  i.  16.  and  in  their  after  course,  aa 
in  this  context,  ver.  13.  Be  thou  an  example  of  the  be- 
lievers, in  word,  in  conversation,  dtc.  They  must  be  leaders 
in  the  whole  wav  of  salvation,  irom  ilrst  to  last 

8.  Pride  in  tne  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  them 
that  live  under  a  Gospel  ministry,  is  a  most  monstrous 
absurdity:  for  what  are  we,  all  or  us.  but  a  company  of 
wretched  creatures,  just  penshing,  and  only  (at  the  best) 
but  in  the  way  of  being  saved  I  What  have  such  to  be 
proud  of  1 

9.  Both  Christ's  ministers,  and  their  flocks,  are  under 
the  greatest  obligation  imaginable  unto  union.  For  their 
case  is  one  and  the  same,  their  miseries  were  the  same, 
their  dangers  the  same.  They  most  all  have  the  same 
Saviour,  the  same  way  of  salvation,  and  the  same  end ; 
the  same  state  of  salvation,  which  all  the  nations  of  the 
saved  are  to  be  brought  to  at  last.  Rev.  xxL  34. 

10.  'Tis  an  unquestioDable  thing,  that  salvation  is  to  be 
designed  for  by  all  sorts,    hfinisten  must  aim  to  savr 
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themselves  and  their  hearen.  And  is  the  minister  to  de- 
sign his  people's  salvation,  and  not  they  their  own  1  They 
have  mean  thoughts  of  salvation  that  stumble  here,  as  if 
they  were  only  to  be  saved  from  hell-ilames  I  Bat  to  be 
saved  from  sm  that  makes  ns  unlike  God  I  to  have  his 
image  and  his  love  perfected  in  as.  to  be  with  the  rest  of 
the  elect  partakers  or  salvation,  witn  eternal  glory,  is  that 
mean  1  3  Tim.  ii.  10. 

11.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  must,  some  time  or 
other,  be  taken  away  from  their  work.  It  is  time,  a  limit- 
ed duration,  within  which  their  work  and  business  lie.  for 
the  saving  themselves  and  those  that  hear  them.  They 
are  to  save  themselves.  This  end  they  are  to  pursue ;  and 
it  must  some  time  be  attained.  Th^  are  not  always  to 
labour,  and  never  rest :  some  time  they  are  to  receive  the 
fhut  of  thiB  their  labour,  and  the  end  of  their  fiuth,  the 
salvation  of  their  souls.  As  more  time  passes,  their  sal- 
vation draws  nearer  than  when  they  believed;  they  are 
not  always  to  be  in  saving,  and  never  saved.  In  mercy 
to  them,  God  will  translate  them;  and  may  it  not  be  in 
iudgment  to  many,  whom  they  earnestly  laboured  to  save, 
but  who  rejected  their  counsels,  and  strove  against  their 
own  salvation !  That  they  mav  not  always  labour  in  vain 
for  themselves,  and  because  they  have  laboured  in  vain 
for  many  others,  they  must  be  withdrawn  from  their  hard 
and  toilsome  labour,  and  enter  into  rest. 

IS.  The  loss  is  great,  and  grievous  beyond  all  expres- 
sion, above  all  our  Utmentation,  when  such  are  taken  away 
as  have  made  it  their  business  to  save  themselves  and  those 
that  heard  them.  In  their  endeavour  to  save  themselves 
they  have  been  great  examples.  In  their  endeavour  to 
save  others,  they  may  have  been  great  instruments  of  much 
savins  good  to  many  a  soul.  How  few  are  they  that  drive 
such  designs !  How  fast  doth  their  number  decrease !  How 
fitly  may  we  take  up  that  of  the  Psalmist,  when  the  godly 
man  ceases,  and  the  faithful  fail  from  among  the  children 
of  men !  And  what  could  be  said  with  greater  pathos, 
Psal.  xii.  1.  Help,  Lord,  as  in  a  common  rum:  Help,  help, 
for  God*s  sake,  help,  Lord,  help  I  My  friends  you  are  not 
sensible  you  have  lost  such  a  one.  even  while  you  are  not 
yet  saved !  while  you  vet  need  to  oe  working  out  your  sal- 
vation !  The  effectually  called,  'tia  true,  are  saved,  3  Tim. 
i  9.  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  a  holy  call- 
ing.— And  (which  is  in  substance  the  same  thing)  the  re- 
generate are  saved :  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which 
we  have  done,  but  of  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  wash- 
ing of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Tit  iii.  5.  But  if  this  were  the  case  of  you  all,  how  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  in  order  to  your  fall  and  consum- 
mate salvation !  You  nave  yet  mighty  difficulties  to  over- 
come; a  body  of  death,  which  you  are  not  yet  delivered 
from.  For  are  not  these  some  or  your  groans,  in  reference 
to  it,  O  who  shall  deliver  us  1  A  world  full  ol  troubles  and 
snares:  your  adversary  the  devil,  that  goes  about  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour;  all  the  principahties  and  powers  <» 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  that  you  are  to  contend  with,  and 
with  whom  you  are  to  dispute  every  step  of  your  way  to 
heaven.  And  do  you  not  need  such  a  leader  m  that  way  1 
And  if  any  are  fallen  into  drowsy  slumbers,  do  you  not 
need  his  awakening  ministry  1  If  dead,  how  often  hath  the 
blessed  Spirit  breathed  life  into  you,  by  his  quickening 
ministry !  How  often  hath  God  used  him  to  enlighten  you, 
when  you  have  been  in  the  dark :  to  clear  up  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  when  you  nave  not  distinctly  un- 
derstood them;  to  ^taolish  you  in  the  faith,  when  you 
have  wavered;  to  resolve  you  in  matters  of  practice, 
when  you  have  been  in  douot;  to  encourage  you  in  your 
fears  and  faintings,  to  comfort  you  in  your  sadness  and 
sorrows  I  I  wonder  not  that  there  are  many  weeping  eyes, 
and  should  much  wonder  if  there  be  not  many  aching, 
trembling  hearts  amouff  you,  for  what  you  have  lost,  and 
fVom  an  apprehension  now  hard  and  almost  hopeless  it  is, 
your  loss  should  be  soon  or  equally  supplied. 

He  was  long  in  preparing  and  formmg  to  be  what  he 
was,  when  you  lost  him.  His  station  among  you  in  this 
neighbourhood,  when  first  heundertook  the  pastoral  charge 
of  this  church,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  made  him  over- 
seer, required  a  man  of  as  much  wisdom  and  grace  as  any 
such  station  could  well  be  supposed  to  do;  considering 
how  numerous,  how  intelligent,  and  well  instructed  a 


people,  he  was  to  take  the  care  oL  I  well  remember,  tbil 
about  three  or  four  and  forty  years  ago,  being  desired  to 
give  some  help,  on  a  Lord's  day,  to  that  eminent  serrut 
of  Christ  Mr.  Greenhill,  whose  praise  is  still  in  all  the 
churches.  I  then  first  heard  him  preach :  and  (if  my  me- 
mory fail  not)  he  had  about  that  time  in  hand  some  put 
of  that  excellent  discourse  of  the  Almost  Christian :  I  hid 
then  the  opportunity  of  beginning  an  acquaintance  with 
him.  His  excellent  good  natural  parts,  his  ingenuooi 
education,  his  industry,  his  early  labours  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  in  his  native  country,  in  the  city,  and  in 
this  place ;  his  conjunction  and  society,  for  some  yean, 
with  that  excellent  servant  of  God  before  named ;  above 
all,  the  eracious  assistances  he  had  from  heaven ;  gave  him 
great  aovantages  to  be  a  minister  of  Christ,  approved  nato 
God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  adiamed,  righUj 
dividing  the  word  of  truth.  And  his  multiplied  yean, 
unto  the  seventieth,  with  the  continual  addiuon  therdij 
to  the  rich  treasury  of  his  experiences,  still  improTed  him 
more  and  more :  so  that  there  being  no  decav  of  his  Dito- 
ral  endowments,  and  a  continual  increase  of  his  superna- 
tural, you  had  the  best  of  him  at  last :  whereby  indeed, 
your  loss  was  the  greater,  but  your  obligation  was  also  the 
greater,  that  God  continued  to  you  the  enjoyment  of  him 
so  lone ;  and  that  in  a  serviceable  state.  But  when  he 
could  be  no  longer  serriceable  in  his  stated^  delightfiil 
work,  it  was  by  the  decay  not  of  the  inward,  but  the  cot- 
ward  man ;  so  that  when  he  could  preach  to  you  and  con- 
verse with  you  no  longer,  he  could  earnestly  and  fervently 
{>ray  for  you  to  the  end.  And  God  did  not  afflict  yon,  uf 
eaving  long  among  you  only  the  shadow,  the  outside  of 
the  man,  ana  of  such  a  man  1 

He  took  litUe  pleasure  in  embroiling  himself  or  hii 
hearers  in  needless  and  fhiitless  controversies.  The  great, 
substantial  doctrines  of  the  Goq>el,  were  his  princmil 
study  and  delight^  such  as  lay  nearest  the  vitals,  and  the 
very  heart  of  relijpon  and  godliness ;  and  most  directly 
tending  to  the  saving  them  that  heard  him.  The  suhjeos 
which  he  chose  to  insist  upon,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
course  of  his  ministry,  showed  as  to  this,  his  spirit  sad 
design.  Having  formed  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  thst 
scheme  of  thoughts  which  satisfied  him,  and  gave  him  a 
clear  {[round,  whereupon  to  preach  the  Gospel  with  an 
unrecoilin^  neart,  he  loved  not  to  discompose  it.  Hit 
judgment  m  things  which  had  that  reference,  being  con- 
stantly moderate,  and  unexceptionably  sound;  remote 
from  rigorous  and  indefenaible  extrenuties,  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  other.  Hereupon  he  drove  at  his  mark  with- 
out diversion :  not  so  much  aiming  to  proselyte  souls  to  a 
party  as  to  Christ  And  to  engage  men,  as  much  as  in 
him  lay,  to  be  sound  and  thorough  Christians.  Hiiheito 
tended  his  sermons  firom  year  to  year.  The  great  subject 
he  had  in  hand,  and  which  he  left  unfinished,  when  God 
took  him  ofi'from  his  public  work,  was  manifestly  pointed 
this  way ;  viz.  of  the  covenant  of  God  in  Christ.  And  his 
annual  course  of  preachinga  sermon  on  May  day,  to  young 
men,  had  the  same  manifest  scope  and  aim,  with  which  h» 
public  labours  were  concluded.  God  so  ordering  it,  that 
his  last  sermon  was  this  year  on  that  day. 

His  judgement  in  reference  to  matters  of  church  order, 
was  for  union  and  communion  of  all  visible  Chnstiaaa, 
viz,  of  such  as  did  visibly  hold  the  head,  as  to  the  prin- 
cipal cTMdenda  and  agenda  of  Christianity,  the  great  things 
belonging  to  the  foith  and  practice  of  a  Christian ;  so  as 
nothing  be  made  necessary  to  Christian  communion  hot 
what  Christ  hath  made  necessary;  or  what  is  indeed  ne- 
cessary to  one's  being  a  Christian.  What  he  publicly  as- 
sayed to  this  purpose  the  world  knows :  and  many  more 
fnvate  endeavours  and  struggling  of  his  for  such  a  onioo, 
have  not  been  unacquaintM  with:  the  unsuccessfhlness 
of  which  endeavours,  he  said,  not  long  before  his  last  con- 
finement, he  thought  would  break  his  heart  He  having 
openly^  among  divers  persons,  and  with  great  earnestness, 
some  tune  before  expressed  his  consent  to  some  proposals, 
which  if  the  parties  concerned  had  agreed  in  the  desire  of 
the  thing  itself,  must  unavoidably  have  inferred  such  a 
union,  without  prejudice  to  their  principles;  and  on  such 
terms,  as  must  niave  extended  it  much  fhrther ;  else  it  had 
signified  litUe.  But  this  must  be  effected,  as  is  too  m^ 
rent,  not  by  mere  human  endeavour,  but  by  an  Ahni^iy 
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spirit  poured  fmrdi,  which  (after  we  haTe  snfferefl  awhile) 
shall  KttrafHnij  pnt  US  into  joint,  and  make  erery  joint 
know  its  place  in  the  body,  (1  Fet  t.  10.)  shall  ccnaner  pri- 
yate  interests  and  inclinations,  and  over-awe  men's  hearts 
by  the  authority  of  the  diyine  law;  which  now,  how  ez- 
presa  soever  it  is,  little  araileth,  aninat  snch  preposses- 
sions. Till  then  Christianity  will  l)e  (among  ns)  a  lan- 
guishing, withering  thing,  when  the  season  comes  of 
sQch  an  effosian  oi  the  Spirit  from  on  high,  there  will  be 
no  parties.  And  amidst  the  wilderness  desolation  that 
cannot  bat  be,  till  that  season  comes,  it  matters  little,  and 
signifies  to  me  scarce  one  straw,  what  partr  of  ns  is  upper- 
most :  the  most  righteoos  (as  they  may  be  yo^od)  will 
be  bat  as  briers,  and  scratching  thorns :  and  it  is  better  to 
soffer  by  soch,  than  be  of  them.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
a  mark  of  God's  heavy  displeasnre,  when  persons  of  so 
healing  s|nrits  are  taken  away.  And  if  it  swaken  any  of 
OS,  that  will  tend  to  prepare  ns  for  the  effects  of  it ;  which 
preparation  seems  atning  more  to  be  hoped  than  prevention. 

Bat  this  worthy  servant  of  Christ  seea  not  the  woftd 
day,  whatever  of  it  he  might  foresee.  His  removal  makes  to 
many,  indeed,  a  wofnl  day,  and  that  all  about  him  did  long 
foresee.  He  was  long  languishing,  and  even  dying  daily : 
bat  amidst  snrronnding  doith,  as  a  relation  told  me,  there 
was  no  appearance  of  any  the  least  cload  upon  his  spirit, 
that  obscored  the  evidoices  of  hia  title  to  a  blessed  eter- 
nity. Being  asked  how  he  did,  he  said,  Qoing  home,  as 
everv  honest  man  oaght,  when  his  work  is  done.  He  was 
macn  in  admiring  God's  mercies  nader  lus  aiBictine  hand, 
sayin|^,  Every  thmg  on  this  side  hell  is  mercy:  tnat  the 
mercies  he  received  were  greater  tkan  his  bardenS)  though 
ia  themselves  grievous:  that  he  rested  upon  that  promise, 
that  his  Father  would  lay  no  more  upon  hun  than  he  woold 
enable  him  to  bear:  that  he  expected  to  be  saved  onlv  by 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  him.  Though  he 
well  understood,  as  I  had  sufficient  reason  to  know,  that 
Christ's  righteousness  is  never  imputed  to  an]r,  but  wnere, 
if  the  sabject  be  capable,  there  is  an  inherent  righteousness 
also ;  that  is  no  cause  of  our  salvation,  but  the  character 
of  the  saved.  And  having  before  precautioned  some  as 
were  about  him  not  to  be  surprised  if  he  went  away  sud- 
denly, he  repeated  the  ejaculation,  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come 
ouicirly ;  and  renewing  the  former  caution,  bv  saying, 
Remember  what  I  said  before,  as  he  sat  in  his  cnair,  with 
all  possible  composure  he  bowed  his  head,  and  without 
sigh,  or  motion,  expired  in  a  moment  The  sighing  part 
he  left  to  others,  that  stay  behind :  and  I  do  even  feel  the 
sorrows  of  his  most  afflicted  family,  his  mournful  widow, 
his  sorrowing  sons  and  daughters,  his  destitute  church ; 
with  all  others  that  got  good,  or  might  have  done,  by  his 
quickening,  spiritful,  piercing  ministry;  or  had  the  advan- 
tage and  satisnction  of  his  acquaintance  and  converse. 

Tour  grief  cannot  but  be  measured  by  your  love;  and 
your  love  by  his  in  the  several  kinds  and  objects  of  it :  his 
eanju^,  paternal,  pastoral,  friendly  love,  as  he  was  an 
a&ctionate  husband^  tender  father,  a  vigilant  pastor,  and 
a  pleasant  friend.  But  withal,  let  your  consolations  be 
measured  by  the  proper  grounds  thereof.  It  is  a  most 
improper,  irrational,  unchristian  way  of  being  comforted  in 
sach  a  case,  ouly  to  let  time  wear  away  our  sorrows.  It 
is  hot  a  negative,  a  heathenish,  yeaa  worse  than  heathenish 


method  of  receiving  comfort  Forlhaveobaenredittobe 
animadverted  on,  as  an  intolerable  absurdity,  by  some 
among  the  heathens,  that  time  should  work  that  cure  of 
grief  and  sorrow,  which  reason  and  prudence  work  not 
And  thus  'tis  plain  we  shall  be  relieved,  not  by  holy 
thoughts,  but  by.  not  thinking.  80  it  may  in  time  he  for- 
^en,  that  ever  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Mead  was  minister 
m  Stepney !    And  what  is  this  to  Christian  consolation  1 

Bat  we  need  not  wander  from  the  text  for  a  positiye 
and  a  solid  ground  of  comfort  Remember  it  was  his 
business  to  save  himself,  and  those  that  heard  him.  As 
yoc^have  no  doubt  of  his  salvation,  which  I  believe  none 
of  you  have,  make  sure  of  your  own.  Put  on,  with  the 
breastplate  of  faith  and  love,  that  helmet,  the  hope  of  sal- 
vation. You  are  of  the  day,  watch  and  be  sober,  as  thosd 
that  are  not  appointed  to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation  by 
Jesus  Christ,  1  Thess.  v.  7,. 8,  9.  And  then  consider  (as 
I  doubt  not  many  a  soul  will  bless  God  for  him  for  ever) 
how  glorious  a  Sight  it  will  be  to  see  him  one  day  appear 
in  the  head  of  a  numerous  company  of  saved  ones ;  and 
say,  (as  a  subordinate  parent  in  the  apostle's  sense,  1  Cor.  iv. 
150  Lord,  here  am  I,  and  the  children  thou  hast  given  me. 

m  conclusion.  For  you  of  his  dear  and  beloved  flock, 
this  may  be  directive  to  you  as  well  as  consolatory.  Would 
you  have  a  pastor  after  God's  heart  1  Put  yourselves  under 
the  conduct,  as  much  as  in  yon  is,  of  such  a  pastor  as 
you  apprehend  will  be  intent,  m  all  his  ministrations,  upon 
this  double  end,  to  save  himself  and  them  that  hear  him. 
And  labour  to  be  perfect,  be  of  one  mind,  and  live. in 
peace,  so  the  Qod  of  lovs  and  peace  shall  be  with  you. 
3  Cor.  xiii.  11.  And  remember  nim  as  one  that  hath  had 
the  rule  over  you,  and  hath  spoken  to  you  the  word  of  the 
Lord;  and  follow  the  fidth  or  such,  considering  the  end  of 
their  conversation;  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  die  same 
yesterday,  to  day,  and  for  ever.  As  you  change  pastors 
you  will  not  need  to  change  Christs,  so  as  to  have  one 
]resterday,  another  to-day,  and  a  third  to-morrow.  Pastors 
under  the  (Gospel,  as  well  as  priests  under  the  law,  were 
many,  because  or  death;  but  our  blessed  Lord,  because 
he  continueth  ever,  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood, 
Heb.  vii.  34.  Therefore  do  you  never  think  of  another 
Christ,  as  their  doubt  was,  (fitatt.  xi.  3.)  but  cleave  to  this 
your  great  Lord  with  purpose  of  heart,  till  he  nve  you  at 
last  an  abundant  entrance  into  his  everlasting  kineaom. 

Let  his  moumfbl  relatives,  and  all  of  you  to  whom  he 
was  dear,  consider  what  our  Lord  offered  as  matter  of 
consolation,  in  the  most  trying  case  of  this  kind  that  ever 
could  occur  to  poor  mortals;  i.  c.  when  he  himself  was  to 
be  taken  away  mm  his  sorrowing  family,  and  followers. 
It  is  but  a  little  while;  q.  d.  my  words  have  a  plain 
meaning:  a  little  while,  and  yon  shall  not  see  me,  and 
again  a  little  while,  and  you  shall  see  me;  and  because  I 
go  to  my  Father.  Ye  now  have  sorrow,  but  your  sorrow 
shall  be  turned  into  joy,  and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  flrom 
you,  John  xvi.  30. 

"Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  fVom  the  dead 
our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shephera  of  the  sheep,  through 
the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  m 
every  rood  work,  to  do  his  will :  working  in  you  tnat  which 
is  well-pleasing  in  his  siffht,  through  Jesus  Christ:  to 
whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.    Ajnen. 
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TRULY  PIOUS  BfRS.  MARY  YINK,  REUGT  OF  THE  DBCEASBD. 


Mr  DBAB  AND  HONOURJED  SlSm, 

Thb  relation  I  sttuid  in  to  yon,  by  that  onion  which  some  yean  since  the  good  providence  of  Qod  hath  broQght  aboot 
between  our  ftmilies,  obliges  n»e,  besides  what  I  owe  yon  npon  the  common  Christian  acconnt,  to  partalte  wim  jov  is 
yonr  sorrows,  for  this  late  afflicting  loss ;  as  I  have,  according  to  my  measure,  in  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  so  pleasuit 
and  delectable  a  relative  and  friencL  And  I  would  not  only  bear  my  own  mucn  lighter  part  of  this  burden,  bat  (if  I  knev 
how)  ease  and  lighten  your  parL  It  ought  to  do  much  towards  it  (by  helping  you  to  poise  and  balance  your  barden)  to 
put  you  in  mind,  that  you  have  a  greater  and  nearer  relation  left.  Vour  Maker  is  your  husband :  God  all-sufficientj  in 
whom  is  inuneoise  fulness :  who  can  be  always  present,  and  most  intimately  converse  with  your  spirit ;  who  never  dies, 
and  to  whom  your  relation  is  eternal.  Which  are  all,  things  not  asreeable,  or  possible,  to  any  earthly  relative.  Tlus 
God  is  to  be  your  God  for  ever  and  ever,  and  your  guide  unto  the  death;  even  in  this  wilderness,  on  this  side  deau, 
where  we  most  need  a  guide.  Nor  hath  your  most  tender  deceased  consort  otherwise  left  you  alone.  Be  hath  left  jon 
with  an  observant  son  and  his  yoke-fellow,  with  a  dear  and  only  brother,  that,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  severally  be  (cm 
full  of  dutiful  and  brotherly  affection  towsirds  you.  And  you  have  genuine  relatives  and  branches  remaining  to  yoa, 
daughter  and  daughter's  children,  that  through  God's  goodness  may  be  continuing  and  mowing  comibrts  to  yoa. 

And  this  season  of  yoar  separation  from  so  pleasant  a  companion  and  guide  of  vour  life,  will  be  of  no  long  coDtiBO- 
ance.  It  should  occasian  you  to  intermingle  thanksgivinss  with  lamentations,  that  your  union  and  enjoyment  coa* 
tinned  so  long ;  and  for  what  remains  the  time  is  short.  Tbere^re,  thOT  that  lose  such  relations,  are  to  weep  as  if  tkey 
wept  not— remembering  that  the  fashion  of  this  world  passes  away.  Especially  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  sacKi 
sad  parting  will  be  recompensed  by  the  most  joyful  meeting ;  when  they  that  have  slept  in  Jesus,  God  will  biiag  witt 
him ;  and  the  survivors,  at  that  dav,  be  caught  up  into  the  clouds,  to  meet  their  Redeemer  (and,  no  doubt,  the  rednmed) 
in  the  air,  and  so  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord.  Therefore  let  us  comfort  ourselves  and  each  other  witn  these  words; 
which  have  a  fulness  in  them  richly  sufficient  for  you,  and  for, 

My  dear  sister. 
Your  sincerely  ai&ctionate,  and 

very  respectful  brother,        _^ 
jora  HOWt 


ACTS  y.  90. 

ao,  STAlfD  ABTD  SPEAK  IN  TUB  TBIin«B  TO  THE  PEOPLE  ALL  THB  WOEOS  OP  THIS  UPB. 


Ibb  present  speaker  in  this  text  is  an  an^l  of  God;  one 
of  those  blessed  spirits  from  among  the  pnncipalities  and 

Sowers  in  heavenly  places,  who  greatly  delight,  as  you 
ave  lately  heard,*  and  I  hope  are,  God  willing,  further  to 
hear,  to  be  concerned  about  the  affairs  of  God%  church  on 
earth.  So  that  we  depart  not  much  ftrom  our  former  sub- 
ject in  diverting  to  this.  But  whereas  the  speaker  was  an 
immortal  angel,  and  the  subject  spoken  of  words  of  life; 
these,  you  may  think,  are  things  very  remote  from  the  de- 
sign of  a  funeral  discourse :  yet  yon  are  withal  to  consider, 
tluit  the  persons  spoken  unto  were  mortal  men,  Peter,  with 
the  rest  of  the  apostles,  whose  lives  were  in  jeopardy  every 
hour.    That  they  are  so  mentioned  in  this  history,  Peter, 


and  the  rest  of  the  apostles;  and  what  we  find  expre^ 
recorded  of  him  besides,  that  it  was  endeavoured  the  ds* 
eased  might  be  put  under  his  shadow  passing  by;  m 
that  he  afterwards  in  this  chapter  is  only  named,  with  iM 
addition,  the  other  apostles,  making  their  defence,  Ming 
convened  before  the  council,  (ver. ».)  shows  that  rati 
was  more  eminently  active,  vigorous,  forwrard,  and  k8WB 
in  the  work  of  Chnst :  but  far  from  the  affectatioD  of  pns- 
cipality  over  the  rest.  Gtuite  another  consideration  nay 
well  be  understood  to  have  urged  him ;  and  which  osr 
Lord  seems  to  refer  to,  when  he  said.  Go,  tell  my  ^sex^ 
and  Peter.  But  he.  with  the  rest,  we  are  sure,  were  m 
mortals  alike.    And  they  were  also,  ftmn  time  to  tinei 
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nemblies  of  mortals  that  they  were  directed  to  speak  unto 
the  words  of  life. 

And,  my  ftiends,  the  rery  name  of  Itfo  cannot  bat  have 
a  CTatefol  pleasant  sound  to  them  tbat  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  deaths ;  to  them  that  find  the  dark  and  dismal  shadow 
of  death  continually  spread  over  the  whole  resion  which 
they  inhabit.  When  they  find  that  death,  in  all  its  more 
gloomy  appearances,  hath  so  general  a  power  over  miui»» 
ters  and  people,  preachers  and  them  that  were  to  be  preach- 
ed onto ;  how  pleasant  is  the  mention  of  life,  and  such  a 
life,  as  surmounts,  as  exceeds  the  sphere  where  any  death 
can  come ;  a  sphere  by  itself  all  full  of  vitality,  and  in 
which  death,  or  any  shadow  of  death,  can  never  find  place ! 
To  be  told  of  such  a  life,  amidst  surrounding  deaths,  can- 
not but  be  a  pleasant  and  gratefbl  thing  to  them  that  have 
sense  enough,  in  reference  to  their  present  case,  and  any 
faith  in  reference  to  the  future.  Indeed  the  power  of  dealn 
appears  so  much  the  more  absolute,  and  its  commission  is 
seen  to  be  of  so  much  the  greater  amplitude  and  extensive- 
ness,  that  it  equally  reaches  to  preachers  and  hearers : 
most  equallv  reach  such  men,  as  these  apostles  were,  ana 
all  the  people  the^  were  to  speak  to  the  words  of  this  life. 
But  so  mucn  the  higher  and  more  glorious  are  the  triumphs 
of  that  life,  the  words  whereof  are  here  mentioned.  For 
'tis  evident  these  words  do  mean  and  intend  a  life,  into 
which  every  thing  of  death  and  mortality  is  to  be  swallow- 
ed up.  And  therefore  though  death  do  stop  the  breath  of 
preachers,  and  the  ears  of  hearers,  it  can  never  prevail 
against  that  word  in  which  this  life  is  wont  to  breathe. 
For  though  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man 
as  the  flower  of  grass;  the  grass  withereth  and  the  flower 
hereof  fallelh  away;  yet  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth 
for  ever,  that  word  which  by  the  Gkispel  is  preached  unto 
us,  1  Pet.  i.  *24, 35. 

This  indeed  was  an  ancient  and  very  eminent  minister 
of  the  word  of  life,  whose  decease  and  death  occasions  this 
solemnity,  and  this  discourse,  now  at  this  time.  And  it 
ought  to  please  ns  so  much  the  more,  that  while  we  are 
now  to  consider  and  lament  the  death  of  such  a  preacher, 
the  word  he  was  wont  to  -preach  shall  never  die.  And 
that  we  are  to  consider  at  the  same  time,  the  life  which 
snch  words  do  both  concern  and  cause,  \»  finally  victori- 
ous over  death  in  all  the  kinds  and  forms  of  it;  a  life  hid 
with  Christ  in  Ood;  whereof  he  is  the  root  and  original, 
who  avowed  himself  ta  be  the  resuirection  and  the  life ; 
and  hath  assured  the  partakers  of  this  life,  (whether  preach- 
ers or  hearers,)  that  when  he  who  is  their  life  shall  appear, 
they  shall  also  appear  with  him  in  glory.  Col.  iii.  3,  4. 
Bat  so  vain  were  the  opposers  of  the  preaching  the  words 
of  this  life,  the  obdurate,  inldel  Jews,  that  they  thought  to 
shut  it  up,  and  the  preachers  of  it,  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison ;  for  that  was  the  case  here.  A  soK  of  men  full  of 
malignity  and  bitterness,  especially  as  you  read  in  the 
context,  those  of  the  sect  of  the  Sauducees,  who  were  the 
prevailing  party  at  that  time  in  their  Scmhedrim,  who  be- 
lieved noihmg  of  a  life  to  come,  and  had  drawn  in  the  high 
priest  to  be  on  their  side ;  and  who,  as  we  read  in  the  fore- 
croing  chap.  ver.  1,  3.  with  the  high  priest,  were  grieved 
(pained  as  the  word  signifies)  that  they  {viz.  Peter  and 
John,  though  the  former  was  orator)  preached  through 
Jesas  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  These  are  (as  they 
were  before)  the  active,  industrious  instruments  to  restrain 
the  preachers,  and  suppress  the  preachii^  the  words  of 
this  life :  they,  as  is  said  above,  filled  with  indignation, 
laid  hands  on  the  apostles,  threw  them  into  the  common 
prison,  and  there  they  think  them  and  their  word  securely 
enclosed,  and  shut  ap  together,  that  the  world  should  never 
hear  more  of  them.  And  did  ever  malice  more  befool  it^ 
self!  Could  spite  ever  act  or  attempt  a  part  more  ridicn- 
loasly  absurd  I  Did  they  think  to  imprison  celestial  light  t 
to  bary  Immortal  life  t  Heaven  deriues  ^eir  aUempt.  and 
exposes  them  to  be  derided.  For  as  we  are  next  told,  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  by  night  opened  the  prison  doors,  (why 
made  they  not  him  their  prKoner  toot)  and  brought  them 
forth,  and  said  as  follows  in  the  text.  Go,  stand  and  speak 
in  the  temple  to  the  people  all  the  words  of  this  life. 
These  two  things  are  here  very  pAain, 

Firtt^  That  by  this  life  is  meant  a  necnliar  sort  of  life; 
this  life,  rnt  (a*iK  ro^riK ,  ihn  same  Ufif  that  was  so  highly 
predi«ated,  and  cried  19  at  that  time,  so  that  no  one  could 


be  in  doubt  what  kind  of  life  it  was.  It  is  true,  out  of 
those  circumstances,  when  we  use  the  phrase  of  this  Kfe, 
we  ordinarily  refer  to  the  common  afiairs  of  this  present 
life.  But  that  it  ca^ot  be  so  understood  here  is  most  evi- 
dent: the  whole  business  under  present  consideratism  had 
quite  another  reference.  The  apostles  had  no  controversy 
with  the  rulers  of  the  Jews,  about  the  affairs  of  ihis'worla, 
or  of  the  best  way  of  living  a  few  days  on  eardk ;  but 
what  was  the  surest  way  of  living  for  ever ;  aud  whether 
believing  on  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  he  that  was  to  come, 
were  not  that  way.  Their  only  contest  tfith  the  people 
was  (as  his  own  was,  while  he  was  yet  among  tbem^  tnat 
they  would  not  come  to  him  that  they  migfit  have  life.  So 
here  the  angel  of  the  Lord  conuoanding  these  servants 
and  apostles  of  his  to  preach  the  words  of  *lhis  life,  using 
the  demonstrative  term  raemt,  this  same  life,  this  way  of 
liviug,  or  obtaining  life,  now  so  much  disputed,  and  which 
began  to  make  so  great  a  noise  in  the  world  y  eried  up  by 
some,  decried  by  others:  this  sufficiently  distinguished  it. 
There  were  more  obscure  notices  of  it  before,  but  now  it 
was  more  clearly  revealed,  and  more  loudly  to-be  spoken 
out.  The  manner  of  expression  signifies  it  ta  be  a  peeU' 
liar  ad  more  excellent  sort  of  life,  very  diverse  from,  and 
far  transcending,  what  is  common  to  men ;  ndr  leaves  us 
in  any  doubt  of  the  angel's  meaning. 

iSscmuUffj  That  the  words  of  this  life  must  necessarily 
mean  the  Gospel^  viz,  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  whereof  these  were  the  ministers  and  apostles, 
bound  by  special  office  to  diffuse  to  their  uttermost  this 
life  and  the  words  of  it.  Whence,  therefore,  for  our  own 
instruction,  we  may  Uike  up  this  two-fold  observation : — 
I.  That  the  Qospel  contains,  or  is  compo0e<  asd.made  up 
of,  words  of  a  peculiar,  and  most  excellent,  and  noble  kind 
of  life.— II.  That  it  is  the  mirt  of  the  ministers  of  this 
Gk)spel,  even  by  angelical  suffrage  and  determination,  as 
they  have  opporcunity,  to  publish  such  words,  i.  e.  to 

f  reach  this  Gospel.    In  speaking  to  these  two  conjunctly, 
shall  particularly  insist  on  these  four  heads,  viz. 
1.  To  show  how  peculiar  and  how  excellent  a  sort  of  life 
this  is. 

3.  To  show  you  how  usually  and  fitly  the  Gospel  is  so 
paraphrased,  by  the  word  or  words  of  nfe,  and  of  such  a 

3.  To  show  you,  that  it  cannot  but  be  the  part  of  the 
ministers  of  this  Gospel,  to  preach  the  words  of  this  life. 

4.  We  shall  also  take  the  incidental  occasion  of  obser- 
ving to  you,  and  insisting  briefly  on  it,  that  they  have  the 
very  suffrage  of  the  angels  of  €lod  to  that  purpose,  that  it 
is  their  part  and  business  to  preach  the  words  of  this  Ufe. 
And  so  shall  make  use  of  all. 

1.  We  are  to  show  the  peculiar  excellency  of  this  life. 
That  it  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  life,  we  have  already  noted 
from  the  augers  speaking  so  distinctively  of  it,  calling  it 
this  life,  this  same  life,  that  is  now  every  where  so  much 
spoken  of;  that  is  the  matter  of  present  discourse,  and  of 
inquiry  at  this  time.  And  that  tt  is  a  most  excellent,  a 
most  noble  kind  of  life,  the  expression  itself  also  doth  not 
obscurely  point  out  to  us.  That  it  is  called  this  life^  Kar* 
^X^v,  life  in  the  highest  and  most  eminent  sense,  r^^ever 
talk  of  this  shadow,  this  dream  of  life,  we  are  now  passing 
through,  but  speak  to  the  people  the  words  of  this  life ; 
this  is  a  life  worth  speaking  of  And  the  excellencies  of  it 
will  appear  in  these  sevenu  respects ;  as, 

(1.)  That  it  is  most  manifestly  divine  life^  and  not  at 
the  common  rate,  as  all  life  is  from  God  f  but  as  it  not 
only  proceeds  from  God,  but  resembles  him,  bears  his 
peculiar  impress  apon  it;  upon  which  account  it  is  called 
the  life  of  God,  the  divine  fife,  in  Eph.  iv,  18.  where  the 
apostle,  lamenting  the  sad  and  dismal  state  of  the  Gentile 
world,  saith,  that  they  were  alienated  from  the  life  of  Gkxl 
through  the  ignorance  that  was  in  them,  and  the  blindness 
of  their  hearts.  It  is,  m  a  very  special  sense,  a  God- 
breathed  Ufe:  not  as  the  natural  life  and  soul  of  man 
were  breathed  at  first  from  God ;  but  as  there  was  a  pecu- 
liar divinity  in  this  life,  not  only  as  coming  from  him,  but 
as  having  m  it  a  chosen  dependence  on  him,  and  tendency 
towards  him,  by  its  own  very  essence,  which  the  life  of 
the  soul  of  man,  at  first,  had  not  For  if  a  voluntary  d«^ 
pendence  on  God,  and  tendency  towards  him^  h8<*  Usen 
essential  to  the  natural  life  of  a  man's  sou)  ::  aad  bcea 
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impossible  ther  should  ever  bare  been  lost.  Such  a  pos- 
ture God-wanl  was  agreeable,  aad  connataral,  not  essen- 
tial. But  it  now  is  proper  and  peculiar  to  this  life ;  though 
still  not  essentia],  as  it  never  was,  but  more  deeply  iized 
in  the  soul  by  grace,  than  it  was  at  first  by  nature,  to  tend 
to  God,  as  it  is  by  faith  derived  from  him,  as  is  expressed, 
Hab.  ii.  4.  Heb.  z.  38.  The  just  shall  live  by  faiih ;  and 
Rom.  vi.  11.  Alive  to  Gk)d;  as  by  love  it  works  towards 
him.  Gal.  v.  6.  and  Gal.  ii.  19.  I,  ihrougb  the  law,  am 
dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  live  unto  God.  The  soul 
was  never  otherwise  deid,  than  it  was  dead  towards  Grod ; 
and  now,  while  in  the  present  sense  it  lives,  it  lives  by 
and  to  him.  It  being  the  steady,  habitual  determination 
of  the  soul  GKxi-ward,  as  its  first  and  last,  both  in  itself, 
and  in  the  design  of  its  implantation.    And  so  is  the  im- 

Sriiited  image  of  the  life  of  God  himself,  so  far  as  the  con- 
ition  of  a  creature  can  admit,  i:e.  that  as  Grod  lives  of 
and  to  himself,  the  soul,  by  this  life,  lives  not  in  a  merely 
natural,  (which  is  common  to  all  creatures,)  but  in  an  ap- 
prehended and  designed  dependence  on  Grod,  and  suborcU- 
nation  to  him. 

(2.)  It  is  a  Christian,  as  well  as  a  divine  life ;  a  life  that 
comes  from  God,  not  as  Creator  only,  as  all  life,  and  as 
the  life  of  our  soul  particularly  at  first  did,  with  its  very 
being,  which  involves  life  in  itself;  but  a  life  that  comes 
from  Christ,  as  our  Redeemer,  as  Gkxi-man,  and  Mediator 
betwixt  God  and  man,  whereof  he  is  the  immediate  Author, 
and  which  he  procured  bv  his  own  death,  and  by  his  re- 
surrection  from  the  dead,  wherein  we  partake  with  him, 
when  we  live  this  life.  I  am  crucified  with  Christ,  saith 
the  apostle,  nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  I.  but  Christ  liv- 
eth  in  me,  Gal.  ii.  80.  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  Phil.  i.  21. 
He  is  the  Author  and  Fountain,  a»  well  as  the  end  of  this 
life.  'Tis  a  life  owing  to  the  Redeemer  dying,  1  Pet.  ii. 
24.  He  bare  our  sins,  that  we  might  live  to  righteousness. 
And  we  are  taught,  upon  his  dying,  mentioned  before, 
(Rom.  vi.  11.)  to  reclron  ourselves  dead  to  sin,  and  alive 
to  Gkxi  through  Jesus  Christ  oar  Lord.  And  he  is  there- 
fore said  to  be  the  immediate  Donor  of  this  life.  John  iv. 
14.  And  I  am  come,  saith  he,  that  they  might  have  life, 
and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly,  John  x.  10. 
The  beginning,  and  improvements  of  this  life  to  perfect 
plenituae,  are  all  from  him ;  and  'tis  therefore  said  to  be 
a  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  Col.  iii.  3.  He  is  said  to  be 
their  life,  v.  4.  by  all  which  Christ  is  signified  to  be  the  Au- 
thor and  Giver  of  this  life.  And  he  is  as  expressly  said  to 
be  the  end  of  it.  His  love  in  dying  for  us,  constraining  us 
no  more  to  live  to  ourselves,  but  to  him  who  died  for  us, 
and  rose  again.  To  which  purpose  are  the  words,  Rom. 
xiv.  7,  8,  9.    Again, 

(3.)  It  is  a  pure  and  holy  life,  such  as,  wheresoever  it  is, 
cannot  sufifer  a  man's  soul  customarily  to  mingle  with  the 
impurities  and  poUutions^of  this  world.  It  is  a  life  that 
carries  up  the  soul  into  a  purer  region,  where  it  draws 
purer  breath.  If  you  live  m  the  Spirit,  walk  also  in  the 
Spirit,  Gat.  V.  95. 

(4.)  It  is  an  active,  a  laborious,  and  fruitful  life.  They 
that  live  this  life,  live  it  by  union  with  Christ ;  and  they 
that  are  united  with  him,  abiding  in  him,  brine  forth  mucn 
fruit,  John  xv.  5.  when  without  him  they  could  do  nothing, 
as  it  there  follows.  They  that  live  this  life  come  thereupon, 
their  love  abounding  more  and  more  in  knowledge,  and  in 
all  judgment,  or  spiritual  sense,  fas  the  word  ar«r099ic  there 
used  may  most  filly  be  rendered,)  discerning  the  things 
that  dififer,  or  approving  or  preferring  the  things  that  are 
more  excellent,  to  be  filled  with  the  flruits  of  righteousness, 
which  are  by  Jesus  Christ,  unto  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God,  Phil.  i.  9, 10, 11.  This  is  the  tendency  of  this  life. 
It  is  a  principle,  in  those  in  whom  it  is,  tending  to  useful- 
ness, and  common  good ;  and  in  order  thereto,  to  growth 
and  self-improvement.    Again, 

(5.)  It  is  a  most  generous  sort  of  life,  that  di<idains 
mean  things ;  canmot  feed  upon  earth  and  ashes.  Such 
communications  it  must  have,  as  are  suitable  to  the  life  of 
a  man's  spirit.  Herein  stands  the  life  of  the  smirit,  in  re- 
ceiving and  drawing  in  communications  from  God.  They 
that  live  this  life,  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness, 
that  they  may  be  filled,  Aiatt.  v.  6.  They  seek  honour, 
and  glory,  and  immortality,  that  they  may  finally  attain 
•temal  life.  Rom.  ii.  7.    This  is  a  aoUe  sort  of  life,  that 


cannot  be  maintained,  aa  it  was  not  attninrd.  by  ( 
means;  that  cannot  live  upon  low,  mean,  and  buse  things. 
They  that  are  of  the  earth  can  live  upon  things  that  spiing 
from  the  earth ;  but  heaven-born  ones  must  be  continually 
maintained  by  heavenly  communications,  beams  oflifht  bc- 
companiedwith  vigorous  influence  that  descend  from  tnencc. 

(6.)  It  is  a  devoted  life,  sacred  to  God  in  Christ  Jesns, 
I,  through  the  law,  am  dead  to  the  law^  that  I  might  lire  to 
God,  Gal.  ii.  19.  For  as  in  the  principle,  'tis  an  habitual 
determination  of  the  soul  towards  God,  through  Christ;  so, 
in  the  exercise,  it  is  a  continual,  or  often  repeated,  self- 
devoting  or  dedicating  of  ourselves  accordingly.  A  yield- 
ing ourselves  toGtod,  as  fhose  that  are  alive  from  the  dead, 
Rom.  vi.  13.  And  so  Rom.  xiv.  7,  8, 9.  For  none  of  \u 
liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieih  to  himself:  for  vh6> 
ther  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord ;  and  whether  we  die, 
we  die  unto  the  Lord ;  whether  we  live  therefore,  or  die, 
we  are  the  Lord's.  For  to  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and 
rose,  and  revived,  that  he  mi^ht  be  Lord,  be  Owner,  and 
so  Ruler,  both  of  dead  and  living.  Then  to  whom  shoold 
we  live,  but  to  him  1 

(7.)  It  is  finally  immortal,  eternal  life.  It  is  so  in  its 
tendency,  and  it  is  so  in  its  complete  and  perfect  issue,  in 
its  mature  state,  eternal  life,  sucn  in  the  plenitude  thereof 
every  thing  of  mortality  is  to  be  swallowed  up,  2  Cor.  7.  i 
This  is  that  which  the  aspirations  and  groans  of  renewed 
souls  aim  at,  not  barely  to  be  unclothed,  that  were  a  mean 
thing,  only  to  lay  down  this  fiesh  that  thereby  we  may 
escape  the  troubles,  that,  being  in  it,  we  are  exposed 
to;  that  would  go  but  a  little  way;  but  to  be  clothed 
upon  with  the  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens,  furnished  and  enriched  with  all  the  dehghts 
and  glories  of  the  Divine  presence.  Therefore  our  Sa- 
viour says  of  this  life,  they  that  have  the  beginnings  of 
it.  They  that  drink  of  this  water,  it  shall  be  in  them  a 
well  of  water  springing  up  into  life  eternal,  John  iv.  14. 
The  spiritual  life  that  renewed  souls  now  live,  will  be  eter- 
nal life.  They  difier  not  in  kind ;  but  the  (me  will  grow 
up  into  the  other.  Therefore  saith  our  Saviour,  I  give  mj 
sheep  eterpal  life.  John  x.  28.  I  shall  never  have  done 
giving,  till  I  have  improved  the  life  I  have  given  to  eter- 
nal life,  in  which  there  will  be  no  ebbings  and  flowings; 
but  where  life  shall  be  perfectly  pure,  and  in  its  full,  ma- 
ture state,  without  any  mixture  of  death,  or  deadliness. 
As  any  thing  is  said  to  be  pure,  that  is  fall  of  itself,  with- 
out the  mixture  of  the  least  thing  that  is  alien  or  disagree' 
able  thereto.  Every  thing  of  mortality  shall  be  swaUow- 
ed  up  in  this  life. 

2.  We  are  to  note  to  you,  according  to  the  order  pro- 
posed, the  freouency  and  aptitude  of  this  paraphrase  or  the 
Gospel,  (woros  of  life,)  or  of  what  is  equivalent  ihereta 
For  that  the  Gospel  is  meant  by  it,  is  out  of  question,  b 
is  all  one  as  if  the  angel  had  said.  Go,  preach  the  Gospel. 
That  some  such  phrase  is  usual  to  tdgnify  the  Gospel  tney 
can  well  tell,  that  are  not  strangers  to  the  Bible.  Some- 
times this  phrase  is  used  to  this  purpose  in  the  singular 
number,  as  Phil.  ii.  16.  Holding  forth  the  word  of  life. 
Sometimes  in  the  plural,  as  in  tne  6th  of  John's  Gospel, 
ver.  68.  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  some- 
times instead  of  life  is  put  salvation,  which  is  the  same 
thing.  To  be  saved  and  to  live  this  life  is  all  one,  whether 
you  consider  salvation  be^n,  or  salvation  consnmmaie : 
salvation  begun^  is  but  this  life  begun.  He  hath  saved  us. 
and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  3  Tim.  i.  9.  When  he 
regenerates  any,  he  is  said  to  save  them.  He  saved  us  by 
the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Titus  iii.  5.  And  that  complete,  consummate  sal- 
vation, should  be  .signified  by  this  life  consummate  and 
complete,  is  obvious  and  familiar,  the  phrases  salvation  and 
eternal  life  being  so  promiscuously  used  in  Scripture  to 
signify  the  same  thing,  that  many  places,  neea  not  be 
quoted ;  Acts  xiii.  96.  To  you  is  the  word  of  this  salvation 
sent;  Eph.  i.  13.  The  word  of  truth,  the  Gospel  of  your 
salvation.  And  not  perishing,  or  bein?  saved,  is  expounded 
by  having  eternal,  or  everlastiag  lite,  John  iii.  15, 16, 17. 
And  for  Uie  aptness  of  it,  or  that  the  words  that  comnose 
and  make  up  the  Gospel,  are  fitly  called  the  words  of  itiie, 
will  appear  upon  several  accounts :  as, 

(1.)  Inasmuch  as  this  word  is  die  means  of  begetting 
this  life,  James  i  la    Of  his  own  wiU  begat  he  ns,  with 
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the  word  of  trath,  that  we  shotdd  be  a  kind  of  first-f^aits 
of  his  creatures.  In  regeneration  is  infused  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  this  life.  And  our  Saviour  prays  Ar  bis  disciples, 
John  X7ii.  17.  Sanctify  them  by  thy  truth  j.  thy  word  is 
truth.  And  sanctification,  in  the  rise  and  beginning  of  it, 
is  nothing  else  but  regeneration. 

(2.)  Inasmuch  as  this  word  improves  this  life,  or  is  the 
means  of  improving  it,  and  carrymg  it  on  towards  its  per- 
fect state,  1  Pet.  ii.  2.  As  new-born  babes  desire  the  sin- 
cere milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby.  It  is 
the  means  of  our  spiritual  growth. 

(3.)  Inasmuch  as  this  word  carries  in  it  the  promise  of 
this  life  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  it  1  John  ii.  25.  This 
is  the  promise  that  he  hath  promised  us,  even  eternal  life. 
Chap.  V.  11,  12.  This  is  the  record,  that  God  hath  given 
to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  ^is  Son.  He  that  hath 
the  Son  hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son,  hath  not 
life.  This  is  a  recorded  thing,  and  is  the  final  and  termi- 
native  promise  of  the  Gospel.  All  the  proo»ises  of  it  run 
into  this. 

(4.)  The  Gospel  is  the  rule  of  that  jud^ent,  by  which 
all  that  shall  partake  therein  are  finally  adjudged  to  eternal 
life,  to  this  life  in  perfection.  Matt.  xxv.  46.  Those  that 
are  absolved  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  the  condemn- 
ing sentence,  and  have  the  saving  sentence  past  upon  them, 
of  them  it  is  said.  They,  viz.  the  righteous,  go  into  life 
eternal,  just  immediately  from  the  tribunal  Of  their  judge ; 
which  sentence,  and  judgment,  is  according  to  this  Gospel. 
God  will  jodge  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  according  to  my 
Gospel.  Wherever  that  impress  is  to  be  found,  Gospel 
righteousness,  it  distinguishes  them  that  belong  to  Christ, 
and  marks  them  out  for  eternal  life.  These  things  fall 
imder  the  former  observation ;  the  other  two,  which  are  to 
succeed,  belong  to  the  latter. 

3.  That  it  is  the  part  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  as 
they  can  have  opportunity,  to  preach  the  words  of  this  life. 
For  the  making  out  of  this,  I  shall  speak  to  these  two 
things :— (1.)  To  show,  that  it  ought  to  be  their  design,  and 
end,  to  help  souls  into  this  state  of  life :— ^2)  That  they 
ooffht  to  preach  the  Gospel,  or  the  words  or  this  life,  in 
order  hereunto.— That  ought  to  be  their  end ;  and  this  their 
work,  in  order  to  this  eno. 

(1.}  It  ought  to  be  their  end,  to  help  souls  into  this  state 
of  life.    For. 

[1.]  It  is  tne  end  of  their  office,  therefore  it  ought  to  be 
their  end.  It  would  be  unaccountable,  that  thejr  should 
design  a  diverse  end  from  the  proper  end  of  their  ofiice, 
or  that  they  should  not  design  that.  Now  the  Gospel  is, 
by  its  designation,  to  be  the  ministration  of  spirit  and  life 
onto  souls,  2  Cor.  iii.  6. 

[2.]  They  ought  to  design  the  bringing  of  souls  to  Christ, 
to  get  them  into  Christ,  who  is  the  Fountain  of  this  life. 
Yon  will  not  come  to  me,  that  you  might  have  life,  saith 
oar  Saviour,  John.  v.  40.  And  sure  it  is  the  business,  and 
ought  to  be  the  design,  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  as 
much  as  in  them  is,  to  bring  souls  to  Christ,  and  to  coun- 
terwork the  disinclination  that  is  in  men  thereto.  You 
will  not  come :  but  we  will  do  all  that  in  us  lies  to  persuade 
you  to  come,  and  to  come  for  this  end,  that  you  may  live. 

[3.]  It  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  their  end,  to  have  souls 
under  their  ministry  regenerated  and  bom  again.  This 
they  ought  to  design,  and  this  is  the  very  beginning  of  that 
stale  of  life;  and  they  are  therefore  entitled  fathers,  in  re- 
ference to  this  their  great  design  and  business.  If  you  have 
had  ten  thousand  instructers,  yet  you  have  not  had  many 
fathers;  for  I  have  begotten Jrou  to  Christ,  saith  the  apos- 
tle Paul,  1  Cor.  iv.  15.  You  were  regenerated  by  my 
ministry.  And  this  oue ht  to  be  ever^  minister's  design, 
that  souls  be  regenerated  by  their  ministry.  So  the  same 
apostle  speaks  of  that  servant  of  Philemon's,  and  his  uwn 
son,  Onesimus ;  I  beseech  thee  for  mvson  Onesimns,  whom 
I  have  begotten  in  my  bonds,  Phil.  10. 

[4.]  They  ought  to  design  the  perfecting  of  souls  unto 
eternal  life.  For  this  end  was  the  ministry  given,  in  all  the 
degrees  and  kinds  of  it ;  viz,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  as  you  find,  Epb.  iv.  II,  12,  13.  And  he  gave 
some  apostles,  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and 
some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints, 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body 
of  Christ :  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and 


of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  nn(o  fl  perfect  man, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ. 
And  then  is  this  new  man  perfect,  when  this  new  life  » 
mature  in  him,  and  grown  up  to  its  fulness. 

(2.)  As  that  ought  to  be  their  end,  so  this  ought  to  be 
their  work,  in  order  to  that  end,  to  preach  this  word  of  life, 
as  they  can  have  opportunity.  Tnis  will  appear  several 
ways;  as, 

[1.]  They  are  commanded  so  to  do.  Christ  commands 
itj  Go  teach  all  nations,  dx.  Matt,  xzviii.  19.  His  apostle 
gives  it  in  charffe«  even  before  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  preach  tne  word,  to  be  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  2  Tim.  iv.  1, 2.  And  in  the  former  epistle,  ha- 
ving before  given  the  same  charge,  to  give  attendance  to 
reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine,  1  Tim.  iv.  13.  He 
afterwards,  in  reference  to  this,  and  many  other  precepts, 
urges  his  charge  before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesqs  Christ, 
adding,  and  the  elect  angels,  to  observe  these  things,  du^. 
And  here  there  is  a  command  from  Qod  by  an  angel,  Go, 
and  speak  to  the  people  in  the  temple,  the  words  of  this 
life.  The  obligation  by  this  precept,  given  the  apostles 
with  circumstances,  lies  in  substance  upon  all  that  are 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

[2.1  They  are  directed  how  to  do  it,  as  well  as  com- 
manded to  do  it.  The  ereat  Qod  instructs  his  prophet 
Ezekiel,  say  to  them.  As  I  live  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked 
turn  from  his  way  and  live.  Turn  ye,  turn  ve,  from  your 
evil  ways ;  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel,  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  1 1.  Words  are  put  into  his  servants'  mouths,  even 
these  words  of  life. 

[3. J  They  are  threatened  if  they  neglect  to  do  it;  as  in 
the  8th  verse  of  that  33d  of  Ezekiel,  If  thou  dost  not  speak 
to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  wa]^,  that  wicked  man  shall 
die  in  his  iniquity;  but  his  blood  will  I  require  at  thine  hand. 

[4.1  There  are  encouraging  promises  of  great  reward, 
(though  that  reward  is  all  of  grace,)  to  them  that  succeed 
inthis  work.  They  that  tnrn  many  to  righteousness  shall 
shine  as  stars.  Dan.  xii.  3. 

[5.]  They  nave  special  assistance,  according  as  they 
depend  ana  seek  it  from  the  blessed  Gk>d,  in  this  work. 
He  abets  them  in  it.  Hereupon  they  strive  according  to 
his  power  that  worlo  in  them  mightily.  Col.  i.  ult.  Though 
all  nave  not  assistance  equally,  yet  all  have  what  is  suit- 
able to  the  pleasure  of  the  free  Donor,  when  they  faithfully 
eneage  ana  persist  in  this  blessed  and  glorious  work. 

[6.]  They  are  assured  of  acceptance  in  it,  though  they 
succeed  not.  So  pleasing  is  this  work  to  the  blesi^ed  God, 
the  endeavouring  to  bring  souls  into  this  state  of  life; 
Though  Israel  m  not  gathered,  yet  shall  I  be  glorious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  Isa.  xlix.  5.  This,  indeed,  is  spoken 
prlncipallyof  Christ  himself;  but  subordinately  of  all  that 
serve  him  in  this  work.  So  saith  the  apostle  Paul,  2  Cor. 
ii.  15, 16.  We  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savour  (or  odour 
rather,  as  the  word  ivitii  more  properly  signifies)  of  Christ 
in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish.  To  the 
one  we  are  the  odour  of  death  unto  death ;  to  the  other  the 
odour  of  life  unto  life.  And  this  lay  with  a  mighty  weight 
upon  his  spirit.  O  that  ever  we  should  be  the  savour  of 
death  unto  death  to  any  I  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things !  But  whether  of  life  or  death,  we  are  a  sweet 
odour  to  God  in  Christ,  as  to  both ;  when  he  sees  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  hearts,  and  how  fain  we  would  fetch  souls 
out  of  the  state  of  aeath  into  this  life.  So  grateful  and 
pleasant  to  him  is  the  work  efiected  of  saving  souls,  that 
the  attempt  and  desire  of  it  is  not  ungrateful. 

4.  We  are  ftrrther  to  show,  that  this  is  the  part  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Gk)6pel,  to  pieach  the  words  of  this  life, 
even  by  angelical  suffrage  and  declaration.  We  have  the 
concurrence  in  one,  of  that  Whole  most  excellent  order ; 
for  among  them  can.  be  no  disagreeing  votes  or  sentiments, 
to  put  us  out  of  all  doubt  that  this  is  our  business.  And 
that  is  a  great  additional  enforcement  of  it  upon  us.  But 
here  it  is  requisite  to  do  these  two  things : — (l.)  To  show 
how  far  only  the  angels  can  be  concerned  in  a  matter  of 
this  nature ;  and*— (9.)  That  though  they  are  concerned  not 
farther,  yet  we  have  here  sufficient  evidence  of  their  suf- 
frage, and  complacential  approbation. 

(1.)  How  for  only  they  can  be  concerned  in  matters  of 
tha  natore. 


lOOD 


A  FUNERAL  BERMOIl  ON  THE 


[1.]  Not  so  &r  as  to  do  this  work  themselFes.  They 
are  not  to  be  the  preachers  of  the  Gk)6pel ;  God  did  Dot 
think  that  fit.  Ir  that  had  been  the  known  and  stated 
coarse,  the  apostles  might  have  replied,  upon  their  being* 
sent  to  preach  this  Gospel :  Yon  that  are  an  immortal 
angel,  whom  no  violence  can  touch  or  hurt,  go  you  and 
preach  this  Gospel.  No,  they  were  to  do  no  bach  work ;  by 
the  counsel  of  heaven  this  work  is  committed  to  men.  In 
that  marvellous  conversion  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  his  way 
to  Damascus,  he  is  sent  to  Ananias  in  the  city,  to  oe  told 
by  him  what  he  was  to  do,  Acts  ix.  6.  And  when  there 
was  that  fecial  regard  had  to  Cornelius's  prayers  and 
alms,  that  God  was  resolved  he  should  not  want  the  ex- 
press discovery  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  he  sends  an 
angel  to  him,  not  to  instruct  him  himself;  but  to  direct 
him  to  send  for  Peter,  as  you  find,  Acts  x.  and  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  who  was  to  speak  to  him  words,  by  which  he 
and  his  house  were  to  be  saved,  as  appears  by  comparing 
those  two  chapters  together.  So  that  they  are  not  to  do  this 
work  themselves.    Nor, 

[2.]  Are  they  so  far  concerned,  as  to  confer  the  office. 
The  office  of  a  preacher  doth  not  come  from  an  angel. 
When  the  an^l  saith  this  to  these  apostles,  they  were 
apostles  and  ministers  of  Christ  before,  he  doth  not  make 
them  such;  nor  is  that  God*s  way  of  conveying  the  office. 
No,  it  comes  from  Christ  himself  originally ;  he  gave  the 
first  commission.  Go,  and  teach  all  nations  to  observe 
all  thinss  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you ;  and  lo,  I 
am  with  }rou  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
Matt,  xxviii.  19, 30.  So  that  the  same  office  comes  from 
Christ,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Though  the  persons  that 
first  received  the  commission  were  to  continue  but  their 
own  short  time ;  yet  the  commission  is  continued  to  such 
as  should,  in  several  ages,  succeed  them,  and  still  from 
Christ ;  but  by  other  appointed  means,  which  he  hath  set- 
tled, and  which  remain  stated  in  his  church :  those  that 
are  in  that  office  of  preachers  or  ministers  themselves,  con- 
vevinff  it  to  others,  who  shall,  according  to  fixed  Gfospel 
rules,  be  found  qualified  for  it.  But  the  business  of  angels, 
wherein  Gkxl  hath  been  pleased  to  employ  them,  in  reference 
to  these  affairs  of  the  cnurch,  is  only  sometimes  to  deter- 
mine circumstances,  as  the  angel  here  to  these  apostles; 
now  is  the  time.  Go  forthwith  to  the  temple,  and  preach  to 
the  people  the  words  of  this  life.  The  obligation  to  the 
thing  did  not  come  from  the  angel,  bqt  the  determination 
of  the  season,  and  place,  for  that  time.  Sio  we  find  as  to 
other  circumstances.  The  apostle  Paul  is  directed  bj  an 
angel  appearing  in  the  likeness  of  a  man  of  Macedonia,  to 
go  and  preach  to  the  Macedonians,  saying  to  him.  Come 
over,  and  help  us.  Acts  xvi.  9.  Thus  Qod  does  when  he 
thinks  fit ;  but  we  are  not  warranted  to  expect  the  significa- 
tion of  his  mind  this  way ;  he  having  appointed  other 
means  that  are  sufficient.    But  yet, 

(2.)  Notwithstanding  that  angels  are  concerned  no  fur- 
ther than  you  have  heard ;  yet  that  they  may  be  concerned, 
and  have  Deen  concerned  so  far,  is  an  evidence  of  their 
complacential  approbation  of  the  thing.  And  this  will  ap- 
pear partly  by  tne  consideration  of  the  namre  and  temper 
of  those  excellent  creatures ;  and  partl}r,  by  the  considera- 
tion of  several  concurrent  tilings,  of  which  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture gives  us  notice. 

[l.|  Consider  their  very  nature,  unto  whom  their  sanc- 
tity and  their  benignity  is  this  very  nature,  in  this  Aeir 
confirmed  state.  We  are  not  to  think  that  this  angel,  this 
messenger  sent  from  God,  conveyed  his  message,  as  if  it 
passed  through  a  dead  trunk,  that  could  be  no  way  afiedted 
therewith ;  but  as  one  highly  savouring  his  message,  taking 
mat  complacency  in  it  It  was  pleasant  to  him  in  the 
aelivery,  tnus  to  direct  these  apostles  of  our  Lord,  Go  to 
liie  temple,  preach  to  the  people  the  words  of  this  life ; 
your  immediate  caU  is  from  the  prison  to  the  temple,  to 
teach  the  people  how  they  may  be  set  at  liberty  from  the 
bonds  of  death,  worse  bonds  than  yours.  So  much  we 
itey  collect  from  their  habitual  sanctity  and  devotedness 
to  God,  the  dutiful,  ready  compliance,  and  conformity  of 
their  will  to  the  good  and  acceptable  will  of  their  Maker 
and  Lord,  and  the  peculiar  benignity  of  their  nature  that 
they  were  glad  to  be  thus  employed ;  it  was  welcome  work 
to  any  one  of  them  that  carried  this  message. 
.   [9.]  Several  other  things  concur,  mentioned  in  the  Holy 


Scripture,  to  make  ua  appr^cnd  their  eompbeoilkl  ap- 

prob«Uion  of  so  gratefttl  an  errand,  as, 

I.  The  solemn  jubilee  that  they  held  upon  our  Lord's 
descent  into  this  world  upon  this  saving  design.  Then  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  are  brought 
in  triumphing  together,  and  saying.  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  goodrwill  towards  men,  Luke 
ii.  14.  This  appears  to  have  been  their  common  sense, 
and  so,  no  doubt,  was  the  sense  of  this  angel  ai  this  time. 
They  all  celebrate  the  descent  of  our  Lord,  vpon  this  sa- 
ving desi^  coming  down  into  this  world,  to  be  the  light  of 
men,  as  it  is  expressed^  John  i.  4.  In  him  wa»  life,  aod 
the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  A  luminous  life  it  was,  that 
he  came  to  bless  tnis  world  with.  And  when  the  ao/^la 
did  celebrate  this  descent  of  his,  with  so  much  joy  and 
jubilation,  it  was  in  pursuance  of  a  proclamation  thai  had 
before  passed  through  all  the  spacious  heavens,  when  he 
brought  his  first-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  it  was  said. 
And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him,  Hd).  i  6. 
They  were  all  to  adore  the  Redeemer,  as  such,  because  he 
vouchsafed  to  be  a  Redeemer  to  such  as  we  weie,  buried 
and  lost  in  death. 

3.  Consider  the  ordinary^  stated  course  of  their  ministn- 
tion ;  what  that  is,  and  whither  it  tends,  you  find  expressed, 
Heb.  i.  14.  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth 
to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  1  Heirs 
of  salvation,  and  heirs  of  eternal  life,  are  the  same,  as  hath 
been  noted  before.  This  ihey  in  their  stated  coarse  ma- 
sue ;  this  is  the  design  of  their  ministry,  to  be  helpral  to 
those  who  are  to  be  the  heirs  of  salvation. 

3.  We  may  collect  it  from  the  joj  that  they  express  for 
the  success  of  the  Gospel  of  this  kind.  Where  they  ob- 
serve it  to  succeed,  if  m  the  conversion  but  of  one  sinner, 
Luke  XV.  10.  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels 
of  God,  if  but  one  sinner  repentetn.  The  heavens  are 
hereupon  filled  with  joy,  the  an^ls  rejoice  that  one  is  now 
added  to  their  happy  number  gamed  from  under  the  power 
of  death,  and  Satan,  the  great  destroyer  of  souls. 

4.  The  prospect  they  have,  that  ail  that  partake  of  this 
life,  here  m  the  beginnings  of  it,  shall  partake  with  them 
in  the  eternal  life  and  blessedness  of  the  future  state. 
All  that  are  here  converted,  and  regenerated,  they  are  bj 
degrees  coming  to  the  general  assembly  and  chnreh  of  the 
first-bom,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  to  the  innumerable 
company  of  angelSjjuid  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  nade  per- 
fect, Heb.  xii.  23,  23.  All  this  is  plain  evidence  that  there 
is  a  complacential  concurrence  and  suffrage  of  angels  to 
the  ministers  of  Christ,  doing  their  work,  preaching  the 
words  of  this  life,  according  as  they  have  opportanitv. 

The  use  of  this  you  may  easily  apprehend  mignt  be 
vastlycopious,  but  we  must  be  witnin  necessary  limits. 

1.  We  may  learn  hence,  that  such  as  the  Gospel  is,  such 
ought  our  attendance  to  it  to  be.  There  ougnt  to  be  a 
correspondence  between  what  the  Gospel  in  itself  is,  and 
our  manner  of  attending  the  dispensation  of  it.  Doth  it 
consist  of  words  of  lifel  then  so  ought  it  to  be  attended 
to,  as  containing  the  words  of  life,  the  words  of  this  life, 
this  noble  and  most  excellent  sort  of  life.  Methinks  this 
should  strike  the  consciences  of  some :  I  wonder  if  ii  do 
not  of  any !  How  few  do  attend  the  dispensation  of  this 
Gospel,  as  apprehending  it  to  contain  the  words  of  soch  a 
lifer  In  what  agonies  of  spirit  should  we  attend  upon  the 
dispensation  of  this  (jk)spel,  if  we  imderstood  the  matter 
so  I  They  are  the  words  of  the  most  excellent  kind  of  life 
that  we  Aeu^  when  we  hear  the  Gospel  of  Christ  tnilv 
preached.  This  ought  to  carry  a  sting  and  pungency  wiui 
It  to  the  hearts  of  such  as,  upon  inquiry,  (when  did  I  at- 
tend upon  the  Gospel,  as  containing  the  words  of  life  7) 
cannot  give  to  their  own  hearts  and  consciences  any  satis- 
fying account.  Let  the  inquiry  proceed  further.  Have  I 
got  life  by  it  1  Did  it  ever  enter  into  my  heart,  as  the  word 
of  life  1  Did  I  ever  so  much  as  design,  expect,  or  wish  that 
it  should  1  What  shall  be  said  to  such,  that  if  they  answer 
truly,  must  give  it  against  themselves  1 

3.  YTe  may  learn  hence,  that  when  God  is  pleased  to 
put  such  a  aignity  upon  poor  mean  men,  as  to  ^peak  te 
men  by  them,  and  about  so  great  concerns,  the  affairs  of 
this  life ;  things  so  high  and  sublime  as  the  words  of  this 
life  import;  we  ought  hereupon  both  to  acknowledge 
God's  wisdom  and  compassion  towards  us ;  and  be  sensible 
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«r  oar  oUigadon  bigldy  to  esteem  them  for  their  work's 
sake. 

(i.)  We  ooght  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom  and  compas* 
sion  of  God,  that  he  hath  chosen  this  way  to  treat  with 
men;  that  he  doth  not  always,  as  he  did  once,  speak  to 
the  Israelites,  by  thunder  and  Jightniog,  and  a  terrible 
tempest,  and  a  Toice  of  words,  which  voice  they  that  heard, 
entreated  they  might  never  hear  it  any  more  *,  and  thereupon 
desired  Moses  that  he  would  speak  to  them  from  Glod, 
for  they  could  not  hear  such  a  voice,  but  they  most  die  for 
it.  No,  Qod  speaks  to  men  by  men  like  themselves,  who 
have  the  same  nature  and  the  same  interest,  that  are  to  be 
vpoD  the  same  bottom  with  them,  and  preach  the  same 
Qospel  of  salvation,  by  which  they  are  to  be  saved  them- 
selves.   And, 

(3.)  We  are  to  honour  such,  as  he  puts  this  honour 
upon,  for  their  work's  sake ;  to  esteem  them  hi^^hlv  in  love 
on  this  account,  1  Thess.  v.  13.  How  beautiful  are  the 
feet  of  them,  that  bring  glad  tidings  I  Rom.  x.  15.  How 
welcome  their  approaching  steps !  How  graceful  is  their 
motion  towards  us  i  They  that  labour  in  the  word  aild 
doctrme,  are  upon  that  account  worthy  of  double  honour, 
1  Tim.  V.  17.  And  all  this  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for 
their  work's  sake.  For  the  greatest  instruments  that  ever 
were  in  the  world,  employed  in  this  work,  what  are  theyl 
That  great  apostle  Paul  counts  himself  as  nothing;  though 
not  behind  the  chiefest  apostles,  yet  a  mere  nothing ;  so 
he  nullifies  himself,  diminishes  himself  to  a  thing  of 
nought,  A  perfect  nullity.  Elsewhere,  I  laboured  more 
abundantly  than  they  all,  saith  he,  yet  not  II  1  Cor.  xv. 
10.  Who  is  Paul,  and  who  is  ApoUos,  but  ministers  by 
whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord  gave  to  every  man  1 1 
Cor.  iii.  5.  Who  is  Paul  1  As  if  he  would  say,  it  cannot  be 
told ;  too  little  a  thing  to  be  seen  or  known !  or  that  any 
notice  should  be  taken  of  him.  We  cannot,  indeed,  have 
too  mean  thoughts  of  ourselves ;  so  little  we  are,  compared 
with  the  greatness  of  our  work :  and  none  can  have  so 
mean  thoughts  of  us,  as  we  ought  to  have  of  ourselves, 
who  should  know  ourselves  best,  and  better  understand 
our  own  little  value,  than  anj  others  can.  But  when  any 
esteem  the  ministers  of  Christ  for  their  work's  sake,  they 
only  express  a  respect  to  him  that  sends  them,  to  the  mes- 
sage they  bring,  and  to  their  own  souls,  that  are  in  such  a 
wav  so  tenderly  cared  for. 

3.  We  may  learn  hence,  how  peculiarly  spiritual  and 
intellectual  this  life  is,  which  such  words  do  so  nearly 
concern.  Do  you  know  any  life  besides,  that  is  produced 
by  words,  and  by  words  maintained  and  improved  1  No 
words  can  otherwise  aSect  us,  than  as  they  convey  a  sense 
into  our  minds  so  as  to  be  understood,  and  into  our  hearts 
and  spirits,  being  inwardly  received  and  believed  there. 
This  must  be  an  intellectual  and  most  pure  sprt  of  life, 
that  depends  upon  words,  that  can  be  begotten  by  words, 
and  improved  by  words,  and  perfected  by  words.  It 
shows  it  to  be  a  sort  of  life  far  above  the  sphere  of  this 
bodily  life;  this  bodily  life  is  not  to  be  begotten  or  main- 
tained by  words.  You  cannot  by  words  recover  life  into  a 
dead  finger,  much  less  into  a  dead  corpse.  And  again, 
what  admirable  words  are  those  that  can  make  us  live ! 
transmit  life  into  the  very  centre,  and  make  our  hearts 
live  !  It  is  true,  it  is  not  the  mere  words,  but  divine  breath 
animating  those  words,  that  begets  this  life :  but  that  still 
proves  it  to  be  a  spiritual  life.  The  divine  word  hath  a 
peculiarity  with  it:  that,  indeed,  through  the  efficacy  of  a 
divine  blessing  accompanying  it,  makes  the  ordinary  means 
avaDable,  for  the  sustaining  of  our  natural  life ;  man  lives 
not  by  bread  only,  but  by  the  word  that  proceeds  our  of 
Qod's  month ;  much  more  is  his  vital  word  necessary  to 
the  production  and  maintenance  of  the  life  of  our  souls. 

4.  Hence  we  may  collect  how  dismal  and  sad  their  case 
IS,  that  sit  from  time  to  time  with  dead  souls  under  the 
words  of  life !  Year  aAer  year  there  are  words  of  life  spoken 
and  breathed  forth,  in  those  assemblies  where  they  are 
hearers ;  yet  when  the  truth  of  the  matter  comes  to  be  told, 
must  say.  I  feel  nothing  of  this  life  in  my  soul ;  my  heart  is 
dead  still,  is  still  a  stone  or  a  clod  I  No  words  that  I  have 
heard,  have  awakened,  quickened,  melted,  purified  my 
heart,  warmed  and  inflamed  my  heart !  Dead  i  was  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,  and  so  I  remain  notwithstanding  all  the 
wOTds  <tf  this  life  which  I  have  heard !  This  is  a  dismal 


case ;  when  it  was  God's  chosen  way  to  make  his  word  the 
ministration  of  spirit  and  life  to  souls,  if  it  do  not  breathe 
in  these  words,  wherein  can  it  be  expected  to  breathe  1 

5.  We  may  collect  hence,  that  if,  oy  angelical  suffrage, 
it  ou^ht  to  be  the  business  or  ministers  to  preach  the  words 
of  ilufi  life ;  then,  undoubtedly,  by  angelical  sufirage.  the 
words  of  this  life  are  words  worth  the  hearing ;  worth  at- 
tending and  listening  to.  An  angel  would  have  been  loth 
to  have  been  the  messenger  to  these  great  worthies,  the 
imostles  of  our  Lord,  charging  them  to  ^  and  preach  in 
the  temple  to  the  people  a  jargon  of  impertinent,  idle 
stories.  No ;  but  woen  he  saith,  Go,  and  preach  to  the 
people  the  words  of  this  life,  that  leaves  the  matter  out  of 
all  doubt,  that  here  was  a  ready  concurrence  both  in 
judgment  and  complacence  of  the  an^^el  hereto ;  and  that 
m  full  effect,  he  pronounced  these  things  worth  listening 
to.  Though  we  cannot  suppose  him  so  assuming,  as  to 
think  he  could  by  his  approDation  add  any  thing  real  to 
his  authority  who  sent  him ;  yet  as  to  the  reputation  of 
the  message,  with  us,  it  is  not  without  its  weij^ht :  as  it 
makes  a  great  difi*erence,  whether  a  prince  signify  his 
mind,  in  this  or  that  affair,  by  a  person  of  honour,  or  by 
a  foot-boy.  Therefore  when  any  of  you  have  heard  the 
words  or  this  life,  with  neglect  and  disregard,  you  have 
set  your  judgment  against  the  judgment,  at  once,  of  the 
great  Goa,  and  of  the  glorious  angels  of  God :  it  siniifies 
as  if  you  thought  yourselves  wiser  than  God,  and  than 
any  angel  in  heaven.  They  esteem  these  words  worthy 
the  most  serious  attention  and  regard  ;  but  you  look  upon 
them  as  trifles,  not  worth  the  regarding.  Worms  of  this 
earth,  mushrooms  lately  sprung  up,  mean  abjects,  but  be- 
ginning to  crawly  set  their  mouth  and  heart  against  hea- 
ven ;  oppose  their  rash,  presumptuous  judgments  to  the 
judgment  of  the  supreme  Lord,  and  of  those  wise  sages, 
the  Dlessed  and  holy  angels,  that  stand  always  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  and  near  his  wisdom !  The  vanities  of  this 
world  are  thought  worth  the  regarding ;  but  the  words  of 
eternal  life  are  counted  unworthy  to  be  regarded,  or  listen- 
ed to !  What  absurd  insolence  is  this  1  to  persist  in  a  prac- 
tical judgment,  so  directly  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the 
wise  andholy  angels ;  and,  as  is  evident,  of  God  himself, 
who  sent  this  message!  When  such  men  do  meet,  is  not 
all  their  talk  vanity  1  ruhning  upon  the  things  only  of  the 
earth  and  time,  mere  impertinency  at  best  to  such  as  have 
souls  to  save !  But  also  are  not  bold,  profane  jests,  about 
things  most  sacred,  usual  ingredients  in  their  conversation  1 
viz,  what  is  most  opposite  to  such  a  design !  These  things, 
they  reckon,  sound  well  in  a  coffee-house,  or  a  tavern ;  but 
how  do  they  sound  in  heavenly  places,  whither  the  report 
OTcsenlly  flies  up,  as  may  be  collected  from  Eph.  iii.  10. 
To  the  principalities  and  powers  in  the  heavenly  places  is 
made  known  oy  the  church  (t.  e.  in  or  about  the  affairs  of 
the  church)  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.  Which  cannot 
but  imply  their  animadversion  upon  the  follies  of  men, 
counterworking  that  wisdom.  Nor  can  the  censure  of  so 
excellent  creatures,  and  of  so  bright  understandings,  be 
lightly  esteemed  by  any,  but  most  stupid  minds.  And  if 
such  an  addition  signify  nothing,  why  doth  the  apostle, 
having  given  a  charge  before  Gk>d,  and  before  Jesus  Christ, 
add,  and  before  the  elect  angels  1 

6.  Learn  farther,  that  if  any  servants  of  Christ  have 
faithfully,  in  a  continued  course,  to  the  end  of  their  time, 
been  intent  upon  this  business,  preaching  the  words  of  this 
life,  their  memory  ought  to  be  very  precious  to  us  when 
they  are  gone :  they  who  have  been  employed  in  this  work, 
called  to  it  by  God,  it  is  all  one  whether  his  mind  were 
signified  to  them  by  an  angel,  or  any  other  way.  For  it 
was  not  an  angel  that  gave  the  authority,  but  only  con- 
veyed this  particular  command,  as  hath  been  noted.  Wh en 
God  in  his  ordinary  method  hath  called  forth  a  ser- 
vant of  his  to  preach  the  words  of  this  life,  and  he  hath 
laboured  in  it  faithililly  to  the  uttermost,  the  memory  of 
such  a  one  ought  to  be  very  dear  and  precious  to  all  to 
whom  he  was  Known,  and  that  have  had  opportunity  of 
hearing  from  him  the  words  of  eternal  life,  or  that  shall  re- 
ceive a  faithful  account  of  him.  We  are  so  directed  and 
taught,  Heb.  xiii.  7,  8.  Remember  them  which  have  the 
rule  over  you,  who  have  spoken  unto  you  the  word  of 
God,  whose  faith  follow,  considering  the  end  of  their  con- 
versation, Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and  ttnlay, 
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and  for  ever.  And  he  still  as  much  requires  the  same 
thing  as  ever  he  did. 

And  truly  such  a  servant  of  Christ  was  this  my  dear  and 
worthy  brother,  the  very  reverend  Mr.  Vink,  whom  God 
hath  lately  taken  from  among  us.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
noted  citizen  of  Norwich :  nor  Will  equal  judges  of  his 
true  worth  think  it  a  despicable  degree  of  lustre  added  to 
that  city,  that  such  a  man  was  bom  there.  His  ancestors 
.  were  early  protestants,  when  the  Reformation  was  strug- 
gling for  a  birth  in  Flanders.  Where,  when  the  persecu- 
tion against  that  profession  began  to  rage,  the  zeal  and 
fervour  of  their  religion  not  admitting  to  be  concealed,  or 
suffering  them  to  temporize,  Providence  ordered  their  sea^ 
sonable  transportation  W  that  city  of  refuge,  which  became 
native  to  their  following  posterity,  and  among  them  to  this 
worthy  man ;  who  halh  ouen  been  heard  to  say,  Re  reckon- 
ed it  a  greater  honour  to  have  descended  from  so  pious 
ancestors,  than  if  he  could  have  derived  his  pedigree  from 
the  greatest  princes.  He  was,  indeed,  designed  for  multi- 
plying the  onspring  of  the  everlasting  Father ;  and  seemed 
formed  for  this  work  from  his  entrance  upon  the  stage  of 
this  world:  so  were  those  things  very  early  interwoven  in 
the  frame  and  temper  of  his  soul,  that  were  to  be  the  ele- 
ments of  great  future  usefulness  in  this  kind  of  service. 
For,  in  h£  very  tender  years  there  appeared  very  early 
reli^on,  great  seriousness,  an  habitual  awe  and  reverence 
of  the  Divine  Majesty ;  insomuch  that  none  could  oteerve 
when  he  first  began  to  be  a  fearer  of  Grod.  Which  pious 
disposition  of  mind  was  in  conjunction  with  so  great  a  pro- 
pensity and  addictedness  to  books,  with  desire  of  learning, 
as  was  very  unusual  at  that  age,  even  in  his  childhood. 

And  very  early  was  his  preparatory  endeavour  for  tiiat 
noble  employment  to  which  he  afterwards  betook  himself. 
For  as  nature  and  grace  appeared  to  have  betimes  com- 
bined to  frame  him  as  an  instrument  for  such  service ;  it 
was  soon  very  evident,  that  in  the  former,  God  had  inlaid 
a  deeper  foundation,  enduring  him  with  singular  parts, 
above  the  common  rate ;  which  4ls  they  came  gradually  to 
shine  out,  in  the  great  improvements  he  had  made,  under 
instruction,  in  a  little  time:  there  appeared  such  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  solidity  of  juagment,  strength  of 
memory,  quickness  of  fancy,  without  exorbitancy,  as  are 
seldom  found  to  meet  together :  and  these  were  accom- 
panied with  so  spontaneous  diligence  beyond  what  the  usual 
methods  of  education  obliged  him  to,  that  i^  his  tender 
years,  while  yet  under  the  eye  of  his  parents,  they  have 
thought  it  requisite  sometimes  to  hide  his  books,  lest  he 
should  injure  himself  b^  Qver-intent  and  close  study.  So 
thai  he  was  ripe  for  a  university  much  younger  than  others 
ordinarily  are.  Accordingly  he  was  sent  up  in  his  four- 
teenth year  to  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  many  years 
a  fellow  and  great  ornament  of  Pembroke-Hall,  even  be- 
yond the  time  of  his  taking  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  di- 
vinity^ in  which  time  he  had  treasured  up  a  large  stock  of 
all  useful  learning,  and  might  be  fitly  styled  a  universal 
scholar.  But  religion  governing  the  whole  course  of  his 
studies,  kept  him  steady  to  his  great  end ;  and  made  him 
most  intent  upon  such  things  as  might  render  him  most 
useful  for  his  designed  work.  The  original  languages, 
with  such  rational  learning  as  was  subservient  to  theo- 
logy; and  then  theology,  and  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  themselves. 

For  diversion  he  was  no  stranger  to  history,  viz.  civil, 
which  was  fundamental  but  mpre  diverting ;  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical,  which  was  more  immediately  necessary  to 
his  purpose.  And  amonff  his  other  accomplishments,  his 
skill  and  accuracy  in  the  Latin  tongue  was,  as  I  have  been 
otherwise  informed,  much  remarked  in  the  university ;  so 
that  the  professor  in  the  chair,  when  he  took  the  above- 
mentioned  degree,  (as  was  reported  by  an  eye  and  ear- 
witness,)  disputing  pro  forma  with  him,  afler  he  had  some- 
what longer  than  ordinary  opposed  him,  he  still  answering 
in  neat  and  elegant  Latin,  said,  Mr.  Vink,  I  only  so  long 
continued  my  opposition  to  you,  to  give  you  opportunity  to 
entertain  the  auditory  with  that  judgment  and  eloquence, 
which  have  appeared  in  your  answers. '  And' that  to  ex- 
press himself  politely  in  that  tongue  was  become  habitual 
and  familiar  to  him,  appeared  in  that  writing,  in  that  lan- 
guage, a  weekly  account  of  the  more  remarkable  things  that 
cccorred  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  life ;  which  since  his 


death  hath  come  to  my  view :  though  ia  snch  a  case  a 

man  only  writes  to  himself;  yet  I  have  observed  therein 
SQch  strictures  of  elegancy,  both  of  style  and  phrase,  as 
si^ified  it  was  become  impossible  to  him,  if  he  writ  any 
thing,  not  to  write  handsomely,  and  as  might  become  bota 
a  Christian  and  a  scholar. 

This  narrative  was  continued  until  his  growing  infirmi- 
ties put  a  period  to  it,  somB  months  sfoner  than  to  his  life 
itselt.  The  mention  of  it  here  yon  see,  was  occasiooal, 
and  somewhat  digressive.  Therefore,  to  return,  when  he 
had  passed  through  the  long  course  of  his  academical 
studies  and  employment,  London,  whither  his  fame  had 
now  reached,  could  not  long  want  such  a  man.  Hither 
he  was  called  ;  and  here  he  shone  a  bright  lieht  in  two 
churches  of  this  city  successively,  viz.  Saint  Michael's  in 
Comhill,  which  he  easily  quitted  apon  another's  claim ; 
more  from  an  indisposition  to  contend,  which  was  tittle 
suitable  to  his  calm  temper,  than  from  defect  of  title,  coold 
his  friends,  that  so  highly  valued  him,  have  prevailed  with 
him  to  admit  of  its' being  disputed ;  but  they  had  the  less 
reason  to  be  urgent  upon  him,  for  that  he  was  so  imme- 
diately chosen  to  a  neighbour  church,  where  he  continaed 
preaching  the  words  of  this  life,  till  August  24, 16G2,  when 
not  satisfied  with  some  things  in  the  act  that  then  took 
place,  he  calmly  quitted  his  station,  but  not  his  ministTy ; 
which  he  never  refused  to  exercise,  when  desired,  in  dis- 
tinct assemblies,  when  they  had  only  the  favour  of  a  con- 
nivance. But  his  more  ordinary  course  was,  after  he  was 
deprived  of  his  former  public  liberty,  to  preach  for  many 
years,  as  the  apostle  Paul  did,  in  his  own  hired  bouse; 
whither  his  great  abilities,  and  most  lively  vigorous  min- 
istry, drew  an  assembly  not  inconsiderable ;  whereto  be 
both  dispensed  the  word,  and  (to  such  as  were  qualified, 
and  desirous)  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  at  cer- 
tain seasons.  And  this  course  he  continued,  especially  dm 
of  preaching  in  his  house,  till  bodily  disability  made  it  im- 
possible to  himi;  which  then  he  deeply  lamented.  Yet  did 
ne  not  decline  all  communion  with  tne  established  church. 
Whereupon  he  had  experience  of  the  haughty,  snperdh- 
ous  temper  of  some  men's  spirits,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  other ;  who  assume  to  themselves  an  interdicted,  da- 
hallowed  liberty  of  sitting  in  judgment  unon  other  men's 
consciences ;  and  adventure  to  censure  tnem,  as  men  of 
no  conscience,  that  abandon  not  their  own,  to  follow  theirs; 
taking  notice,  sometimes  with  just  regret,  that  he  incurred 
the  anger  of  two  sorts  of  men ;  of  some,  that  he  went  no 
further ;  of  others,  that  he  went  so  far. 

Looking  into  his  memoirs,  I  found  that  rich  vein  of  re- 
ligion and  godliness,  running  throughout  the  whole,  that  I 
think  no  serigus  man  could  read  them  without  being  very 
deeply  affected  therewith.  Week  after  week,  whatsoever 
was  more  remarkable,  relating  to  himself,  his  family,  or 
the  church  of  God,  is  punctually  set  down,  and  inteimixed 
with  most  pious  ejaculations.  My  God,  and  my  All."  If 
any  trouble  occurred,  "  yet  God  is  mine,  and  I  am  his." 
You  every  where  discern  the  breathings  of  a  holy  devout 
soul.  Ejaculatory  supplications  are  very  freouent  for  bis 
relatives,  and  domestics,  "  The  Lord  sanctify  them,  the 
Lord  wash  them,  the  Lord  protect  them,  lead  them  by  the 
truth  and  counsels."  On  all  occasions  that  spiiit  of  prayer 
and  universal  godliness  discovers  itself  all  along,  mixed 
with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  compassion  that  I  have 
any  where  met  with.  If  any  one  were  sick  in  his  family, 
his  dear  consort,  his  son,  daughter,  or  daughter-in-law,  his 
most  beloved  brother,  or  if  a  servant,  male  or  female,  '115 
noted  down,  with  his  susjnria^  the  breathings  forth  of  earn- 
est supplications  on  their  behalf.  And  afterwards  upon 
their  recovery,  most  solemn  thanksgivings.  But  if  any 
one  died,  then  such  self-humiliation,  such  lying  low  before 
the  Lord,  such  yielding  compliance  with  the  Divine  plea- 
sure, with  the  design  of  spiritual  improvement  thereby, 
as  I  believe  hath  been  seldom  seen.  And  in  whatsoever 
case,  there  are  expressions  of  a  steady  trust  in  God,  in  re- 
ference to  all  his  affairs,  both  of  this  world  and  that  which 
is  to  come.  If  any  diflBculties  came  in  view,  upon  the 
mention  thereof,  he  presently  subjoins,  "  But  I  will  trust 
in  Gk)d ;  he  will  show  me  the  plain  and  the  right  way, 
wherein  he  would  have  me  to  go."  His  charity  to  the  dis- 
tressed was  always  flowing,  and  very  exemplary ;  but  much 
more  the  pity  which  wrought  in  his  heart  tc  wards  snch, 
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whose  miseries  and  necessities  were  snch,  as  it  was  nerer 
possible  for  him  to  relieve  proportionably  to  the  largeness 
of  his  soul.  He  in  the  mean  time  suffered  the  calamity  of 
every  one  whose  case  came  to  his  notice.  His  humility 
was  such,  as  did  shine  through  all  his  other  excellencies. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  great  man  in  ^very  one's  eyes  but  his 
own.  No  one  ever  thought  meanly  of  him,  that  knew  him, 
but  himself.  His  love  of  solitude  and  retirement  was 
peculiarly  remarkable.  No  man  had  more  opportunity,  in 
nis  circumstances,  to  multiply  friends  and  acauaintance ; 
bat  I  never  knew  anv  one  who  minded  ana  studied  it 
less ;  yet  where  ODce  ne  was  acquainted,  there  could  not 
be  a  more  pleasant  and  delectable  friend.  It  was  remote 
from  him  to  seek  acquaintance,  nor  did  he  need ;  it  was 
enough  for  him  to  receive  those,  that  were  so  kind  to 
themselves  as  to  seek  his.  And  'tis  evident,  that  love  of 
solitude  is  peculiar  to  those,  who,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  and  especially  a  sort  of  self-benjgnity,  have  been 
capable  of  becoming  good  company  to  themselves.  For 
empty  [)ersons,  or  such  as  are  only  full  of  malignity,  men 
of  ul  minds,  and  conscious  to  themselves  of  ill  design,  for 
such  I  do  not  wonder,  that  of  all  things,  they  care  not  to 
be  atone.  They  can  never  be  grateftil  company  to  them- 
selves. But  he  had  laid  up  such  a  treasure  of  human  and 
divine  knowledge,  that  I  Know  not  where  he  could  find 
plemsanter  company  than  his  own.  And  his  special  grati- 
tude for  divine  mercies  was  very  observable.  I  have  found, 
in  his  memorials,  he  was  much  in  admiring  Grod,  that  he 
had  done  so  much  for  him  and  his,  and  more  especially 
for  the  helps  he  had  from  heaven  in  the  performance  of  his 
ministerial  work.  Blessed  be  God  for  the  assistance  he 
gave  me  such  a  day.  And  very  particularly  at  the  Lord's 
sapper.  Blessed  be  God  for  what  hath  past  between  him 
and  me  at  his  table ;  blessed  be  God  that  his  bonds  have 
taken  hold  of  my  soul ! 

Though  his  temper,  and  the  chosen  circumstances  of  his 
life,  kept  off  from  him  in  great  part,  more  frequent  occa- 
sions of  communicating  to  the  world  the  rich  treasures 
wherewith  his  mind  was  stored,  yet  when  such  occasions 
have  occurred,  he  neglected  them  not.  But  while,  through 
his  own  continuing  dissatisfaction,  he  remained  excluded 
from  a  public  station ;  besides  his  constant  ministerial 
iabours,  in  a  private  way,  he  embraced  other  occasions  that 
Providence  oifered,  of  doing  such  work  as  became  much 
more  public ;  and  wherein  he-  did  more  than  speak  from  a 
palpit  to  a  single  congregation  of  hearers,  speaking  from 
the  press  to  the  world,  as  any  should  think  fit  to  he  his 
readers.  Divers  of  his  excellent  sermons  have  been  long 
extant  to  common  view,  wherein,  being  dead,  he  yet  speak- 
eth.  An  account  of  which,  though  elsewhere  given,b  it  is 
not  unfit  here  to  repeat.  As,  before  his  ejection,  he  had 
one  sermon  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Morning  Exercises, 
preached  in  the  church  of  Saint  GhleSj  upon  Original  Sin ; 
so  after  it,  he  had  another,  in  that  a^inst  popery,  upon  the 
Grounds  of  the  Protestants'  Separation  from  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Another,  upon  the  Worth  of  the  Soul,  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Morning  Exercise  Gluestions,  with  another, 
on  Grospel  Grace  the  best  Motive  to  Holiness,  vol.4.  Ana 
to  these  I  must  add  that  valuable  performance  of  his  on 
the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  in  the  supplement  to  Mr. 
Pool's  Annotations  on  the  Bible,  (by  mistake  ascribed  to 
another  worthy  person,  who  hath  to  me  disclaimed  it,  and 
assured  me  it  was  Mr.  Yink's.)  And  it  is  a  satisfaction 
U>  me,  that  I  have  his  concurring  judgment  in  the  inter- 
b  In  Mr.  Oakmr^  AbridfBMBt,  *e. 


pretation  of  this  text  Who  writing  upon  it,  when  he  could 
little  apprehend  his  own  funeral  sermon  was,  so  many 
years  aher,  to  be  preached  from  it,  telLs  us,'  that  though 
some  admit  of  an  hypallage  in  the  exnression, "  the  words 
Of  this  life,"  and  join  the  pronoan  to  the  other  substantive, 
reading  it,  These  words  of  life.— Because  by  this  life  is 
ordinarily  understood  the  present  temporary  life,  as  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  19.  Yet  he  says,  there  ne^s  not  this  transla- 
tious  sense  \  by  this  life  the  angel  might  very  well  under- 
stand, eternal  life,  and  salvation,  for  that  was  it  which  the 
Sadducees  denied,  and  for  the  preaching  of  which  life  the 
apostles  were  impriA^ned.  To  whic^  purpose  also  the 
learned  Doctor  Hammond  speaks  in  his  annotations  on  the 
same  place. 

The  words  of  this  life  he  preached  to  the  last,  and  lived 
it,  in  its  initial  state,  as  he  now  lives  it  (being  in  the  kind, 
the  same  life)  in  its  perfect,  eternal  state.  And  we  may 
now  put  in  him  with  those  holy  men  (as  he  speaks  in  tlic 
argument,  which  he  prefixes  to  this  book)  who  having 
lived  answerably  to  their  profession  and  hope,  do  when  we 
read  these  things,  seem  to  speak  unto  us,  and  tell  us,  (what 
they  say  was  inscribed  upon  the  statue  of  some  deified 
hero,)  Sifeceritis  sicui  nos^  eritis  neut  nosj  Ifve  shall  live 
as  we  have  dene,  and  suffer  as  we  have  suffered,  iktn  shall 


I'ou  be  (glorious  and  happy^  as  we  are.  And  yet  such  a 
ife  as  this  must  end,  a  life  transacted  at  such  a  rate ! 
Whither  should  this  carry  and  direct  all  our  thoughts  and 
aspirings'!  I  bless  Qod  we  have  stich  instances  of  many, 
of  whom  we  must  say,  it  is  impossible  but  that  such  men 
are  got  into  a  ^ood  state.  A  great  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  our  ri^igion.  We  must  be  assured  such  a  one 
cannot  be  lost  in  a  grave ;  his  works  must  follow  him  into 
a  higher  region.    But  I  add, 

7.  That,  since  they  who  do  preach  the  words  of  life,  do 
yet  themselves  die,  let  us  attend  upon  their  ministry  ac- 
cordingly. We  have  such  and  such  to  preach  to  us  the 
words  of  life ;  but  they  are  mortal  men,  and  must  not 
preach  to  us  always.    Therefore  let  such  a  thought  take 

Elace ;  take  we  heed  that  we  do  not  lose  them,  while  we 
ave  them :  O  let  the  words  of  life,  which  they  preach,  be 
entertained  as  such.  Our  Saviour  saith  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, he  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  and  ye  were 
willing  for  a  season  to  rejoice  in  his  light.  You  can  rejoice 
in  no  such  light  but  for  a  season.  Yon  may  say,  if  such 
and  such  that  are  now  preaching  to  us  the  word  of  life  do 
drop,  God  can  raise  up  others  in  their  room  to  preach  the 
same  word :  and  I  hope  he  will,  that  when  such  a  one  as 
I  drop,  he  will  raise  up  some  other  to  preach  to  you  at 
another  rate,  with  more  warmth,  and  vigour,  and  success, 
than  ever  I  have  done.  But  yet  you  are  to  consider  that 
you  are  mortal  too,  as  well  as  we.  And  admit  you  have 
those  who  shall  far  exceed  them  that  have  gone  before ;  yet 
you  know  not  how  short  your  time  may  he  under  them. 
Therefore  whatpsver  your  hand  finds  out  to  do  in  this  kind, 
do  it  with  all  your  might.  Labour  to  catch  at  the  words 
of  this  life,  as  once  one  in  distress  did  at  words  of  a  much 
inferior  concern,  and  when  a  meaner  life  hune  in  doubt. 
We  are  continually  hovering  between  life  and  death !  How 
fast  are  we  dropping  away  from  one  another !  Every  one 
that  dies  from  among  us,  doth,  even  dying,  utter  such  a 
voice.  Amidst  so  many  deaths,  admit,  draw  in,  as  vital 
breath,  the  words  of  this  life.  Dread,  as  the  most  frightful 
of  all  deaths,  that  the  very  words  or  this  life  Should  be  to 
you  the  saVour  of  death  unto  death. 


A  FUNERAL  SERMON, 

FOR 

MRS.  ESTHER  SAMPSON. 


TO  VSY  WORTHY  FRIEND  DR.  HENRY  SAMPSON. 


Sir, 


I  HAVE  perused  the  papers  wliicb  jou  sent  me.  and  iiDd,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  they  contain  in 
what  was  delivered;  with  no  more  mistakes  than  is  usual  in  writing  from  the  moutn  of  one  wli 


L  in  them  the  sabalaace  »4 

i  who  is  not  of  the  slowest 

speakers. 

Some  things  besides,  which  the  limits  of  the  time  allowed  not  to  bespoken,  (having  some  short  memorials  <^  them 
by  me,)  I  have  added,  conceiving  they  might  also  contribute  towards  the  good  end  you  proposed  to  yourself,  ia  soeara- 
estl^  desiring  this  puuication,  thie  assisting  of  their  patience,  and  their  good  and  placid  thoughts  of  Qod,  who  are  ex- 
ercised under  long  and  languishing  distempers.  The  observations  which  yonr  profession  hath  occasioned  you  to  make, 
in  the  cases  of  many  others,  hath  I  doubt  not  let  yon  see  the  need  of  somewhat  to  this  puipose ;  otherwise  the  example 
you  have  had  so  long  before  your  eyes  of  so  calm  and  composed  a  temper,  in  this  excellent  relative  of  yours,  mi^ 
have  made  you  less  apprehensive  how  great  an  addition  a  fretful  inquiet  spirit  is,  both  to  the  sin  and  the  affliction  of  a 
sickly  state.  I  am  sensible  your  own  idfiiction  is  great,  in  the  loss  you  now  sustain ;  the  relief  wiU  be  fftaL  and  soit- 
L  the  forethoughts  of  that  state  will  afford,  wnere  they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  DOt  are  is 


able,  which  l 

the  angels  of  God*  in  heaven. 


I  am.  Sir, 

In  modi  sincerity  and  aifeetion,  yours 

to  serve  you  in  the  work  tad  labour  of  the  Qoapel, 


■j.H. 


LUKE  Xin.  16. 

AND  oaOBT  NOT  Tms  WOMAN,   B0NO  A   DAUORTER  OP  ABRAHAM,   WHOM  SATAN  HATH  BOUND,  LO,  THXIB 

LOOSED  PROM  THIS  BOND  ON  THE  SABBATH  DAT  1 


TSABB,S 


You  win  soon  see  the  occasion  and  connexion  of  these 
words,  by  viewing  over  the  whole  paragraph  to  which  they 
belong.  Yer.  10.  And  he  was  teaching  in  one  of  the  synar 
gogues  on  the  sabbaih.  (II.)  And,  behold,  there  was  a 
woman  which  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity  eighteen  years,  and 
was  bowed  tcM^ether,  and  could  in  no  wise  lift  up  herself 
(12.)  When  Jesus  saw  her,  he  said  to  her  Woman,  thou 
art  loosed  from  thine  infirmity.  (13.)  And  he  laid  his  hands 
on  her,  and  immediately  she  was  made  sraight,  and  glori- 
fied Qod.  <14.)  And  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  answered 
with  indignation,  because  that  Jesus  had  healed  on  the 
sabbath-day,  and  said  unto  the  people,  There  are  six  dsys 
in  which  men  ought  to  work ;  in  them  therefore  come  and 
be  healed,  and  not  on  the  sabbath-day.  (15.)  The  Lord 
then  answered  him,  and  said.  Thou  hypocrite !  doth  not 
each  of  you  on  the  sabbath  loose  his  oz  and  his  ass  from 
the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering  1  (1^)  And  ought 
not  this  woman,  beisff  a  daughter  of  Abraham,  whom  Sar 
tan  hath  bound,  lo,  these  eighteen  years,  be  loosed  from 
this  bond  on  the  sabbath-day  1  (17.)  And  when  he  had 
said  these  things,  all  his  adversaries  were  ashamed :  and 
all  the  people  rqoiced  for  all  the  glorious  things  that  were 
done  by  him. 

Inasmuch  as  our  blessed  Lord  spake  these  w(»ds,  and 
did  the  thing  which  occasioned  them,  upon  that  which  was, 
with  the  Jews,  their  sabbath-day ;  it  cannot  be  unfit  for 
us  to  consider  them  upon  ours,  tney  so  fitly  leading  us  to 
consider  also  another  release,  wrought  for  a  danghter  of 


a  VidMtkaott. 
aa  our  ofwn  U 
tohcttlvpoa 


de  fiindam.  c.  5, 9.  cum  AbimT.  N.  13. 14. .  And. 
a  upon  that  qneation  of  our  Lnrd*a,  !■  it  lavrftJ 
?  Xqnoljns  diren  more  of  UMin  to  that  purpoHe.) 


Abraham  too,  on  our  sabbath-day.  It  was  formerly  toM 
you  upon  what  occasion,  and  I  doubt  not  but  yoa  gener- 
ally know  upon  whose  account,  we  were  to  divert  from  oar 
usual  course  and  subject  at  this  time.  Nor  coald  aay 
thing  have  been  more  suitable  to  the  present  occasien,  for 
not  only  was  this  daughter  of  Abraham  released  fnmher 
infirmi^  upon  the  sabbath-day ;  but  the  time  wherein  it 
remained  upon  her,  in  a  great  and  manifold  corapUcatioe. 
was  (as  her  surviving  consort  hath  acquainted  me,  and 
who  therefore  recommended  this  subject)  preciady  ahooi 
eighteen  years. 

There  are,  'tis  true,  disagreements  between  oar  case  and 
that  case  in  the  text,  which  do  not  therefore  render  both 
together  less  instructive  to  us,  but  the  more.  And,  to  make 
way  to  what  may  be  so,  you  must  here  take  AoCice,  tfast 
these  words  are  part  of  our  Lord's  defenoe  of  what  he  ktil 
done  in  perfornung  this  work  of  mercy,  wherein  what  he 
Btqfs  is  justly  severe,  and  very  clearly  convicti ve.  It  is  veir 
deserved  and  just  severity,  that  he  called  him,  whocmrilM 
in  the  case,  by  his  own  true  name.  Thou  hjrpoerifee.  He, 
under  pretence  of  great  sanctity,  diseovers  the  highest  ea- 
mity,  even  against  our  blessed  Lord  himaelf,  who  cane 
(bem^  sent)  upon  the  holiest  and  kindest  design  into  this 
woria.  The  zeal  which  he  pretends  for  the  obaervarioo  of 
the  sabbath,  could  not  be  the  thing  that  he  did  retllr  mean, 
or  that  acted  him  in  this  case ;  for  it  was  not  ifkely  be 
could  be  iffnorant  of  what  was  a  known  adjudged  ease 
among  the  Jews,  (as  some  of  their  own  Rabbles^  iniom  us,) 

h8TMat«diwttlMialibatkaa»Mhaalbeiro«iieaMMaIkiiNd.  Sit  I* 
Wotk^voLs. 


THE  DEVIL'S  MALICE  IN  mFUGTma  DISEASES. 


1<M5 


that  all  Deedfal  ttidearonn  ought  to  be  used  for  the  cure 
of  the  sick  apon  the  sabhath-d^.  So  as  that  he  Ferr  well 
knew,  no  rule  eonld  be  broli^  in4his  case.  But  this  he 
reckons  was  somewhat  plausible,  and  he  pleases  himself 
in  it,  that  be  could  tell  ho^  to  rent  his  spite  against  Christ 
and  Christianity,  under  a  mocl^show  of  great  sanctimo- 
ny. And  onr  Lord  josQy  calls  him  what  indeed  he  was, 
when  he  would  thus  seem  what  he  was  not.  It  was  not 
that  he  cared  for  fe ligion,  or  for  luijr  tMncr  of  real  sancti- 
ty, of  which  a^due  and  iust  observatioii.orthe  sabbath  was 
a  real  put ;  but  that  he  had  a  mind,  as  far  as  conTeniently 
he  could,  lA  «zpres8  hH  displeasure  at  that  evidence  and 
lustre,  wherewith  the  glorious  works  our  Lord  wrought 
erinced  him  to  be  the  IVfessiah:  while  yet  he  was  struck 
with  that  awe  of  him,  that  he  adventures  not  to  direct  his 
reproof  to  him,  but  the  people. 

It  is  here  by  the  way  to  be  not^,  that  they  were  not  thus 
disaflected  to  our  I^rd,  and  the  religion  he  was  about  to 
introduce;  no,  but  this  ceremonious  bigot,  a  ruler  of  the 
synaso^e,  was  the  ill-pleaaed  disaffected  person. 

I  shsJl  not  trouble  you  with  the  discussion  what  sort  of 
power  it  was  that  belonged  to  that  oflSce.  Some,  well  ac- 
qaainied  with  the  Jewish  writings,  say  that  the  ruler  of  the 
^ago^ue  was  not  wont  himself  to  officiate,  as  minister 
in  tacrts ;  but  his  business  was  circa  sacra,  to  regulate  (he 
administration.  We  consider  not  his  power,  but  his  ill- 
will  and  enmity  against  Christ  and  true  religion.  The 
people,  in  the  mean  time,  thronged  after  him  in  multi- 
tudes, and  beheld  thejrreat  works  he  wrought  with  joy, 
and  glorified  God.  Only  where  was  more  power,  and 
probably  more  knowledge,  there  was  more  too  of  a  peev- 
ish spite  and  envy,  that  the  interest  of  our  Lord  wa.^  by 
so  proper  means,  growii^  in  the  world.  A  sad  (and  not 
a  new}  thing !  that  religion  shoald  have  most  opposition, 
whence  it  should  have  mosi  of  countenance,  and  advan- 
tage to  dilate  and  spread  itself.  Do  any  of  the  rulers  be- 
lieve oo  him  1  But  the  people  (whom  they  despised,  and 
pronounced  aneursed  for  that  reason)  were  more  apt  and 
forward  to  receive  the  Gospel^  John  vii.  48, 49.  The  more 
there  is  of  Hcht,  unaccompcuued  with  a  pious  inclination, 
the  higher,  tSe  more  intense  and  fervent,  the  finer  and 
more  subtle  is  the  venom  and  malice  against  Christ,  and 
real  Christianity. 

But  our  Lord  was  not  diverted  from  his  kind  and  com- 
passionate design,  Jiyy  any  such  obstructions  as  these.  His 
love  triumphs  over  them,  and  he  makes  that  discovery  of 
his  compassion  which  couk)  not  but  carry  the  clearest  con- 
viction with  it ;  as  his  reproof  carried  the  brightest  justice. 
Why  what,  saith  he.  Do  not  any  of  yon  loose  an  ox  or  an 
ass  from  the  stall  on  the  sabbath-day  1  %nd  shall  not  I 
loose  a  daughter  of  Abraham  ?  'Tis  like  she  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Abraham,  not  only  as  being  a  Jewess,  but  as  being 
a  believer,  as  being,  according  to  Scripture  language,  of 
Abraham's  seed  in  the  spiritual  sense,  as  well  as  the  na- 
tural, and  he  was  the  more  peculiarly  compassionate  upon 
that  account;  and  yet  more,  because  her  ail  proceeded 
from  the  malignant  influence  of  the  devil.  Shall  not  I 
loose  such  a  one  whom  Satan  hath  bound,  that  great  ene- 
my of  mankind  1  Why  should  not  I  show  mvself  so  much 
the  more  a  friend,  by  how  much  the  more  he  app^rs  an 
enemy,  and  ^e  the  earliest  relief  the  matter  can  admit  1 

^Tis  very  true  indeed,  his  eompassion  was  never  to  in- 
eline  htm  to  do  unfit  and  unseasonable  things,  or  things 
that  were  no  way  subservient  (o  his  principal  ena*,  but 
such  a  subaerviency  being  supposed,  nis  re;ief  must  be 
with  the  earliest,  to-day  befbre  jnorrow,  though  it  were 
the  sabbath-day.  And  so  now  you  have  the  ground  of 
disecHirse  plainly  in  view  before  you.  That  the  devil  caiK 
sot  be  more  maliciously  intent  to  afflict  those  that  relate 
to  Gk>d  (even,  when  it  is  in  his  power,  with  bodily  distem- 
pers) than  our  Lord  Jesus  is  compassionately  willing  to 
relieve  theno.  without  distinction  of  time,  when  it  shall  be 
consistent  with,  and  subservient  to,  his  higher  and  greater 
imrposes.    In  shaking  to  this,  I  shall, 

I.  Touch  briefly  upon  what  is  here  expressed  in 'the 
text,  the  hand  that  Satan  may  have  in  the  afflictions,  yea 
and  lA  the  bodily  distempers,  of  men,  and  even  of  tliem 
that  belong  to  God  among  then. 

II.  What  hand  our  Lord  Jesus  has  In  their  relief  and 


III.  How  far  we  may  underataAd,  or  may  reasonably 
expect,  his  compassion  to  influence  him,  in  such  eases. 

lY.  I  shall  show  that  however  the  release  be  wrought, 
it  is  done  very  mercifal]y  towards  them  that  belong  pecu- 
liarly to  God.    And  so  make  use  of  all. 

I.  Somewhat  briefly  as  to  that  first  (lo^ry :  What  band 
it  is  supposable  the  devil  may  have  in  the  afflictions  of 
men,  and  more  particularly  of  theitt  that  belong  to  God; 
as  that  woman  bein^  a  daughter  of  Abraham,  waa  to  be 
considered  is  one  within  the  compMs  of  Ged's  covenant, 
and  not  improbably  n»  one  that,  in  the  strictest  sense,  was 
in  covennnt  with  God. 

1.  It  is  plain,  in  the  text,  the  devil  had  a  direct  hand  in 
her  distemper,  called  a  spirit  of  infhmitf .  There  vera 
more  evidait  and  more  frequent  instances  of  this  kind  in 
that  time,  the  devil  then  setting  himself  more  Menly  to 
contend  against  the  incarnate  Son  of  Ood,  upon  his  more 
open  appearance  to  rescue  and  re<idver  an  apostate  world 
from  under  his  dominion  and  tyranny.  But  as  to  more 
ordinary  cases  we  may  further  consider, 

3.  That  the  devil  is  a  constant  enemy  to  mankind,  apt 
and  inclined,  as  far  as  Gtod  permits  him,  to  do  men  all  the 
mischief  he  can. 

3.  That  as  he  first  introduced  sin  into  the  world,  so  he 
hath;  by  consequence,  all  the  calamities  that  afflict  it. 

There  had  been  no  death,  sickness,  or  distemper  upon 
the  bodies  of  men,  but  iVom  hence.  Consider  the  devil, 
therefore,  as  the  prince  and  leader  of  the  apostacy,  who 
first  drew  man  into  tran^ression,  and  thereby  rendered 
him  liable  to  the  justice  of  h!s  Maker,  turned  his  jmradise 
into  a  desert,  and  a  region  of  immortal  undecayinjg  life 
into  a  valley  of  sickly  TanguishSnfs  and  death  itself!  So 
may  he  be  said  to  have  had  a  (remoter)  hand,  in  binding 
not  only  this  daughter  of  Abraham,  'but  every  child  of 
Adam,  in  all  the  afflictionsimaladies^and  distempers  which 
befall  them  here ;  and  finally  in  the  bonds  of  death  too 
whereof  be  is  said  to  have  had  the  power,  Heb.  ii.  14, 15 
Though  the  children  of  the  second  Adam  (with  whom,  for 
this  purpose,  he  was  partaker  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  be- 
came with  them  a  son  of  Abraham,  and  of  his  seed^  are, 
by  being  so  bound,  released  and  made  fi-ee,  both  from  death, 
and  the  bondsge  of  ftaring  it,  to  which  they  were  other- 
wise subject  all  their  days;  as  we  shall  funher  see  anon. 

4.  Though  God  do  not  ordinarily  allow  him  more  power, 
yet  we  may  well  suppose  him  to  have  more  malice  against 
these  children  of  Abraham,  (whu  thereby  pass  into  the  ao- 
count  of  his  own  children  also,)  being  more  intent  upon 
vexing  and  afflicting  whom  he  apprehends  or  suspects  he 
shall  never  be  able  to  destroy;  and  always  apt  to  use  all 
the  power  shall  be  allowed  him,  to  this  mischievous  pur- 
pose. We  find  that  the  afflictions  of  the  people  of  God, 
in  other  kinds,  and  even  in  this  kind,  are  expressly  often, 
attributed  to  t^'e  devil.  In  other  kinds:  Satan  shall  cast 
some  of  you  into  prison.  Rev.  ii.  10.  And  divers  think 
that  thorn  in  the  flesh,  wnich  the  apostle  suflfered,  (2  Cor. 
xii.)  was  some  acute  bodily  pain ;  and  he  sajrs  expressly, 
It  was  a  messenger  of  Satan,  sent  \fi  buffet  him.  He,  'tis 
said,  smote  Job  with  the  tormenting  biles  that  afflicted  him 
so  grievously,  and  so  long,  and  brought  the  other  calami- 
ties' upon  him,  that  you  read  of  in-his  story. 

5.  And  apain  it  is  further  to  be  cofisidered,  that  whereas 
•in  all  diseases  the  morbific  matter,  whether  immediate  in 
men's  bodies,  or  remoter  in  the  encompassing  air,  differs 
not  fVom  other  matter,  otherwise  than  qnly  in  the  various 
dij»position,  figuration,  and.  motion  of  parts  and  particle^ 
whereof  it  is  made  up ;  inasmuch  as  the  devil  is  called 
the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  we  know  nothing  to 
the  contrary,  but  that  he  may  frequently  so  modify  that, 
9A  that  it  shall  have  most  pernicious  influences  upon  the 
bodies  of  men  ;  and  upon  those  especially,  so  far  as  God 
permite,  that  he  has  any  greater  malice  against. 

6.  And  again  (supposing  this)  it  is  not  a  stranger  thing 
that  Gk)d  should  permit  him  to  afllict  the  bodies  of  them 
that  bek>ng  to  him,  than  to  disturb  their  minds.  Sure  their 
bodies  are  not  more  sacred.  If  we  should  suppose  that  he 
may  some  way  or  other  perniciously  agitate  the  humours 
in  human  bodies,  'tis  no  harder  a  supposition  than  that  he 
should  so  variously  form  the  images  hi  the  fimcy,  by 
which  he  tempts;  tor  herein  Purely  he  comes  nearer  us, 
and  is  more  inward  to  us. 
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ble  that  God  shonld,  in  some 
ifevils  to  follow  their  iDclinations  in 


7.  Nor  is  it  less  sn 
instances,  permit  the 

afflictinp;  his  people,  than  wicked  men  to  follow  theirs, 
which,  m  the  general,  carry  them  to  the  same  thing ;  when 
he  knows  how  to  turn  the  one  to  after-advantage,  as  well  i 
as  the  other.  But  we  ha^e  no  ground  to  think,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  that  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence will  ordinarily  permit  that  this  agency  of  the  devil, 
in  the  mentioned  4:ases,  shall  be  altogether  in  a  contra-niu 
tural  way;  but  only,  by  so  moving  and  acting  with  natural 
causes,  that  he  may  be  also  obviated,  through  the  ordinarv 
blessing  of  Gh>d,  bv  natural  means  and  causes  too.  Mucn 
.less  is  it  reasonable  that  diseases  should  be  themselves 
reckoned  very  devils,  as  was  the  oninion  of  the  gnostics  of 
old,  wharein'they  much  ccncnrrea  with  the  manichees; 
and  whom,  together  with  the^ii,  the  more  honest-minded 
pagan  Plotinus  so  copiously  confutes  (though  that  was 
more  anciently  a  common  opinion,  the  Septna^t's  ren- 
dering the  word  that  signifies  plague  by  the  word  6atit6pt9P, 
in  several  places  of  Scripture,  seems  to  intimate.  But  the 
commonness  of  such  an  opinion,  in  a  aark  time,  signifies 
nothing  to  away  ours  this  way  or  that.)  But  whatsoever 
hand  the  devil  may  be  supposed  to  have  in  their  afflictions 
or  sfcknesses  that  oelong  to  Gkxl,  we  are, 

II.  Sure  that  our  Lord  Jesus  has  a  most  kind  hand 
(whensoever  it  is)  in  their  release ;  which  though  it  were 
here  in  a  more  extraordinary  and  immediate  way,  and  be- 
side ike  course  of  nature,  the  disparity  in  this  case  signi- 
fies nothing  to  the  lesseninp;  of  the  favour,  towards  those 
whom  he  vouchsafes  to  relieve  in  other  cases ;  for  the  in- 
fluence Ihat  he  has  in  ordinarv  cases  i^  as  trulv  divine,  if 
the  cure  of  a  diseased  person  he  wrought,  by  nis  blessing 
upon  ordinary  natural  means ;  hLs  co-operating  with  nature 
is  less  amazing,  but  not  less  effectual,  or  less  kind:  as  also 
the  efflux  from  Gk)d  l<!  (for  his  own  part)  as  real,  when  he 
works  with  second  causes,  as  without  them,  and  as  imme- 
diately reaches  the  efi*ect,  in  both  the  senses  of  immediate- 
ness,  whereof  so  much  noise  is  made  in  the  schools. 

And  we  must  further  know  our  Lord  Christ  is  now  the 
universal  Reeent  of  all  nature,  even  as  he  is  the  Christ,  the 
world  beiu^  devolved  into  his  hands,  and  allpower  being 
given  to  him  both  in  heaven  and  earth.  He  is  Lord  of 
all.  When  therefore  any  of  you  are  sick,  it  is  hy  his  disposal 
if  yon  are  recovered  out  of  that  sickness.  Nor  is  his  agency 
less  or  lower,  whether  it  be  by  bleteing  a  medicine,  or 
working  a  miracle ;  his  power  and  love  are  the  same  either 
way.  And  know  there  is  an  honour  and  acknowledgment 
due  from  Christians  to  their  great  crucified  Lord,  who 
hath  founded  a  dominion  over  this  world  in  his  blooa,  who 
died,  and  revived,  and  rose  again,  that  he  might  be  Lord 
of  living  and  dead.  Therefor^  you  are  to  reckon  you  are 
beholden  to  Christ  for  all  your  recoveries,  and  all  your 
refreshings  that  you  meet  with,  amidst  the  many  infirmi- 
ties atad  frailties  of  this  your  present  mortal  state. 

And  if  the  release  be  by  death,  as  the  case  is  which  we 
now  have  specially  to  do  with,  that  universal  power  of  his, 
over  all  lives,  must  be  understood  immediately  to  reach  to 
that  case  too.  It  is  he  that  measures  lives,  that  lengthens 
them  out,  and  cuts  them  shorter  at  his  own  pleasure.  And 
as  to  those  that  are  more  peculiarly  his  own,  it  is  a  more 
peculiar  and  favourable  superintendency  that  he  has  over 
that  affair,  even  of  their  very  dying.  Their  death  is  pre- 
cioas  in  his  sight.  He  with  a  most  gentle  tender  hand 
unties  the  knot  of  man,  releases  and  receives  the  dislodg- 
ing soul :  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,  as  dying  Stephen 
speaks.    But, 

III.  We  are  to  consider  how  far  our  Lord  Jesus  his 
compassion  concerns  him  in  such  cases,  or  wherein  that 
may  move  him  to  interpose  in  them,  so  as  in  this  case  he 
did.— And  here  two  things  are  to  be  asserted— 1.  That  his 
compassion  has  not  supreme  and  principal  influence  in 
this  case ;— 2.  That  yet  it  hath  real  influence. 

1.  That  it  hath  not  supreme  or  principal  influence  in 
such  cases.  And  this  dotn  really  require  to  be  more  prin- 
cipally insisted  on,  as  of  greater  importance  to  narrow, 
terrene  minds,  that  are  apt  to  measure  all  things  by  them- 
selves, and  in  reference  to  their  own  little  sphere  and  com- 
pass ;  and  to  themselves  only  in  their  present  state,  as  they 
are  inhabitants  of  this  minute  spot  of  earth ;  as  if  all  things 
ought  to  bend  and  yield  to  their  present  convenience  and 


accommodation  here.  Wherettpon  they  wonder  when 
they  are  sick,  and  in  pain,  Qod  d!oth  not  presently  relieve 
and  ease  them;  and  think  they  shoula  do  so  for  any 
friend,  or  neighbour,  if  it  were  in  their  power. 

Know,  therefore,  'twas  not  from  compassion,  as  the  soli- 
tary or  as  the  chief  inducement,  that  our  Lord  did  work 
this'  release  for  this  daughter  of  Abraham.  That  cannot 
be  supposed,  for  he  can  never  be  understood  to  make  a 
creature,  and  the  advantages  of  aoreature,  hissupreme  end. 
That  would  have  been  to  invert  Ae  order  of  things,  to  de- 
throne God,  and  deify  man,  and  had  been  itself  a  real  sort 
of  that  idolatry,  which  was  one  among  the  many  horrid 
evils  which  he  purposely  came  to  redress  and  give  remedy 
to  in  this  apostate,  degenerate  wotld.  He  had  a  greater  in- 
ducement, t.  e.  tnat  he  might  diffuse  the  ^lory  of  God 
among  the  children  of  men;  and  that  he  might  give  eri- 
dence  thereby  to  the  truth  of  his  own  mission,  and  prove 
most  convincingly  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
Gkxl,  the  very  person  that  was  anointed,  and  sent  aboat 
that  great  undertaking,  to  recover  God's  rights  in  this 
lapsed  world,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  God 
and  men.  And  upon  this  account,  when  he  wrought  cures 
upon  men's  bodies,  it  was  out  of  a  higher  compassion  to 
their  souls.  And  though  even  this  itself,  of  saving  men's 
souls,  was  not  his  highest  design,  but  the  glory  of  God,  (as 
we  shall  see  further  by  and  by,)  yet  it  being  truly  design- 
ed Dy  him,  and  more  principally  than  their  bodily  ease 
and  relief,  this  was  an  apt  means  to  this  his  lower  end. 
For  whereas,  in  order  to  this,  he  yrtts  to  manifest  himself 
a  Divine  Saviour ;  'twas  requisite  he  should  give  a  joini 
and  an  e^ual  demonstration  of  the  two  things  which  his 
being  so  implies,  his  God-like  power,  and  lo7e.  The  for- 
mer alone  it  did  not  serve  his  f|urpose  to  show,  which  he 
might  have  shown  as  much  by  inflicting  plagues  on  men's 
boclies,  as  working  cures;  by  striking  them  with  blind- 
ness, lameness,  dte.  as  by  giving  them  sight  and  sound- 
ness. But  it  was  necessary  to  his  end  his  miracles  should 
be  beneficent,  and  that  he  should  (as  it  is  elsewhere  said 
in  the  evangelical  story  he  did)  go  about  doing  good,  and 
not  make  men  afrai(^  of  him,  ov  showing  the  power  of  a 
God  in  destructive  strokes  ana  judgments;  but  (which 
became  a  Saviour)  express  a  divine  sood-wiU  towards 
men,  and  thereby  make  his  way  into  their  hearts,  bring 
them  to  understand  and  own  a  Saviour;  and  as  such  to 
fall  in  and  comply  with  his  kind  design  towards  them. 
And  this,  as  it  served  to  exalt  God  in  the  world,  chiefly 
induced  him  to  work  this  present  cure.  If  his  compassian 
towards  a  poor  afflicted  woman,  labouring  under  bodilj 
infirmity,  were  his  principal  inducement ;  if,  therefore, 
she  must  be  presently  curea  out  of  hand,  even  on  the  sab- 
bath^ay,  because  she  had  been  now  bound  eighteen  years; 
why,  I  pray  you,  was  she  to  have  been  bound  eighteen 
years  %  or  why  bound  at  alii  His  divine  knowledge  of 
the  case,  and  power  to  have  redressed  or  prevented  it,  bad 
as  well  served  his  compassionate  inclination  long  before. 
Or  why  was  not  such  a  course  formerly  set  on  foot,  and 
continued  in  the  world,  that  men  might  be  cured  of  blind- 
ness, deafness,  lameness,  fevers,  dropsies,  or  whatsoever 
other  maladies,  easily,  and  by  speaking  a  word,  in  any  for- 
mer timel  Why  was  it  deferred  to  this  timc^  Or  why 
hath  not  such  a  course  been  kept  a-foot  ever  since  his  a^ 
censioni  Hath  heaven  rendered  him  less  merciful  and 
compassionate  1  Is  it  so  unkind  and  ill-natured  a  place  T 
'Tis  true  that  his  apology  for  the  cure  he  now  wrought,  to 
this  ruler  of  the  synago^e,  seems  to  have  no  higher  in- 
ference ;  nor  was  ne  bound,  unseasonably,  to  declare  his 
utmost  end  and  design,  to  a  prejudiced,  malicious  enemT. 
That  was  to  speak  itself,  to  shine  by  its  own  light,  and  br 
such  means  and  methods  as  these,  graduallv  to  make  i^ 
own  way  into  less  obstructed  minds,  insensiolv  sliding  in 
upon  them;  which  might  better  be  done  (time  being  given 
at  leisure  to  consider  thin^)  by  the  real  evidence  which 
his  works  carried  with  them,  than  by  industrious  and 
often-repeated  verbal  commentaries  and  expositions. 

He  sometimes  spake  it  out  expressly,  as  he  thought  fit, 
to  competent  and  more  prepared  hearers,  that  his  great 
desisn  was  to  make  himselr  and  his  errand  to  be  under- 
stood ;  who  he  was,  and  what  he  came  into  the  world  for; 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  promised  Messiah,  and 
that  his  business  was  to  save  them  that  were  knt;  and  to 
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restore  God's  interest  in  an  apostate  lost  world  whose 
rights  were  to  be  cared  for,  in  the  first  place.  He  redeem- 
ed us  to  Grod  by  his  blood.  Rev.  v.  9.  Or  for  the  glory  of 
God,  as  he  summed  it  up  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  when  he 
was  told  of  his  being  sick,  John  li.  4.  This  sickness  is 
not  unto  death,  t.  c.  it  was  not  to  terminate  in  a  continuing 
death,  bat  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  man  might 
be  srlorified :  the  same  account  which  this  evangelist  gives 
of  all  these  nis  great  works,  and  why  they  were  recorded, 
that  we  might  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  &c.  chap.  xx.  30.  And  otherwise  was  it  so  con- 
siderable a  thing,  that  a  man  well  got  out  of  this  fearful 
gulf,  as  LAzarus  now  was.  should  be  fetched  back  again  t 
that  so  mighty  a  wonder  soould  be  wrought  I  that  the  en- 
closure of  the  grave  should  be  torn  open !  and  the  released 
soq]  should  be  ai^ain  drawn  down,  as  a  bird  e»scaped, 
caught  back  inio^  its  former  confinement,  to  Converse  a 
white  longer  amidst  the  impurities  of  a  world  lying  in 
wickedness,  and  with  shadows,  in  a  world  the  fashion 
whereof  passes  away ! 

No,  miracles  were  not  so  cheap  things.  We  may  observe 
the  great  and  wise  (}od  hath,  lor  great  and  weighty  rear 
WDS,  been  always  very  sparing  in  making  very  observable 
incovations  upon  nature,  or  any  considerable  changes  in 
the  ordinary  course  and  method  of  natural  causes,  and 
their  operations,  as  a  thing  less  suitable  to  a  state  oi  pro- 
bation, wherein  men  were  to  be  held  in  this  world.  And 
hath  only  hetn  wont  to  do  it,  where  the  inconvenience  was 
to  be  balanced  by  preponderating  greater  reasons ;  which 
might  as  much  require  that  he  should  depart  from  the  fixed 
rule  sometimes,  as  other  reasons  might,  that  he  should  not 
4o  it  often.  It  was  equally  necessarv  that  miracles  should 
not  be  common,  as  that  there  should  be  any  wrought  at 
all ;  and  in  great  part  for  the  same  reason.  For  if  ihev 
were  common,  thev  most  lose  the  only  design  for  which 
they  could  be  at  alluseful  If  God  should  do,  in  this  kind, 
what  is  not  necessary,  he  should  the  less  effect  by  it  that 
which  is ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  only  useful  as  they  are 
siraoge,  and,  in  the  natural  way,  unaccountable.  But 
there  is  nothing  so  great  in  this  kind,  but  ceases  to  be 
thon^hi  strange  if  it  be  common;  otherwise,  is  not  the 
forming  of  the  eye,  in  itself,  as  great  a  thing  as  to  ^ive 
sight  to  the  blind  1  or  the  framing  such  a  world  as  this  as 
great  a  tbio^,  ss  the  most  stupendous  miracle  that  ever  was 
wrought  in  it? 

It  was  indeed  necessary  somewhat  extraordinary  should 
at  first  be  done,  to  demonstrate  that  man,  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  which  it  was  impossible  should 
otherwise  be  known.  When  that  was  fully  done,  it  was 
not  necessary  there  should  still  be  a  repetition  of  miracles 
from  a£[e  to  age,  lo  prove  the  former  were  wrought,  or  the 
truth  of  the  narratives  which  reported  them.  That  was 
sufficientlv  to  be  known  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  other 
matters  of  fact  are,  or  other  history,  about  which  there  is 
no  doabt  made  among  men.  And  the  history  of  these 
things  has  greater  advantages  to  recommend  it  to  the  cer- 
tain belief  of  after-time,  than  most  that  ever  were  writ  be- 
sides, upon  many  accounts.  It  was  indeed  most  becomine 
the  maie<«ty,  wisdom,  and  sroodness  of  God  (taken  together) 
to  do  what  might  answer  the  real  necessities  of  men,  whom 
he  was  designing  to  save;  but  not  to  indulge  their  curi- 
•sity,  nor  their  unaccountable  dulness,  sloth,  or  prejudice, 
whereby  they  naay  be  unapt  to  inquire  about  or  receive 
plain  things. 

Therefore  miracles  were  to  be  done  as  rarities  some- 
times, not  at  all  times ;  and  at  such  a  time,  and  upon  such 
an  occasion,  most  of  all  to  notify  and  signalize  the  Re- 
deemer, at  his  first  appearance,  to  draw  men's  eyes  upon 
him,  that  they  might  lalce  notice  of  him,  and  demean  them- 
selves towards  him  accordingly.  This  was  to  be  done  suf- 
ficiently once  for  ail.  And  the  great  stupidity  of  the  world 
made  a  matter,  which  needed  some  supernatural  evidence, 
need  so  much  in  that  kind.  Except  you  see  signs  and  won- 
ders you  will  not  believe.  And  if  he  did  so  far  comply 
with  the  necessity  of  degenerate  humanity,  as  to  give  once 
some  signal  convictive  evidence  that  he  was  the  Christ ;  the 
Divine  wisdom  would  take  care  it  should  not  be  so  often 
done,  as  to  become  trivial,  and  in.significant  to  its  proper 
end  ;  the  importance  whereof  was  such,  as  that  it  ought  to 
mmsceaad  any  regard  to  the  welfare  of  men's  bodies,  but 


not  to  excl nde  it.  Whiah  we  now  come  briefly  to  show,  in 
the  next  place,  viz. 

2.  That  though  compassion  towards  an  infirm  creature, 
under  bodily  distemper,  was  not  the  principal  inducement 
jmto  this  cure;  it  was  a  real  one.  Qur  Lord  doth  really 
compassionate  the  frailties  of  those  that  relate  to  him  while 
they  dwell  in  mortal  flesh.  He  himself  bears  onr  sick- 
nesses. He  has  a  tenderness  towards  them,  even  while  he 
doth  not  think  it  fit  actually  to  release  and  set  them  free ; 
which  makes  way  to  what  was  proposed,  in  tne  last  place, 
to  be  insisted  on,  as  preparatory  to  the  intended  use. 

IV.  That  in  what  way  soever  our  Lord  Jesus  works  a 
release  for  them  that  are  most  specially  his  own,  from  th«ir 
bodily  distempers,  he  doth  it  in  mercy  to  them.  He  lets 
their  affliction  continue  upon  them  in  mercy,  greater^ mercy, 
indeed,  than  would- ))e  in  an  unseasonable  deliverance. 
But  when  he  sees  it  a  fit  season  to  give  them  a  release,  that 
is  an  unquestionable  mercy  too ;  though  it  be  not  in  such 
a  way,  as  appears  such  to  vulgar  eyes. 

It  IS  more  easily  apprehensible  to  be  from  compassion,  If 
he  relieves  a  poor,  pained,  weak,  langui.shing,  sickly  crea- 
ture, by  givii^  renewed  strength,  and  ease,  and  health'  in 
this  world.  Bat  when  the  release  is  by  death,  as  in  the 
case  we  have  under  our  further  present  consideration,  h  is 
hard  to  persuade  that  this  is  done  in  mercy,  that  there  is 
compassion  in  this  case.  There  is,  'tis  true,  in  this  a  mani- 
fest disparity,  but  not  a  disadvantageous  one.  Is  it  a  leas 
thing  to  release  a  holy  soul  from  the  body,  than  from  bodily 
distempers?  It  can  only  be  so  in  the  opfnioo  of  anch blind 
moles  of  the  earth,  as  tne  children* of  men  are  now  gene- 
rally become.  But  let  the  caae  be  considered  according  to 
its  true  and  real  import.  Why  I  a  recovery  from  sickness 
is  but  an  adjourn  mem  of  death,  'tis  but  death  deftrred  a 
while.  When  there  is  a  release  wrought  in  such  a  way  as 
this  in  which  hers  was  wrought,  whom  God  hath  lately 
taken  from  amongst  us ;  here  is  a  cure,  not  only  of  one 
bodily  distemper,  but  of  all ;  not  only. of  actual  diseased- 
ness,  but  of  tne  possibility  of  ever  being  diseased  more : 
here  is  a  cure  wrought,  not  only  of  infirmity,  but  Of  daath, 
for  the  saints  conquer  death  by  suffering  it ;  ]^a,  a  cure, 
not  of  death  only,  but  of  mortality,  of  any  liableness  to 
death,  so  as  it  can  never  touch  them  more ;  yea  further, 
not  only  of  bodily  diseases,  hut  of  spiritual  too,  far  worse 
and  more  grievous  tt.an  all  bodily  diseases  whatsoever;  a 
cure  of  blindness  of  mind,  deadness.  and  hardness  of  heart, 
of  all  indispositions  towards  Grod,  his  ways,  and  presence^ 
towards  the  most  spiritual  duties,  and  the  best  and  most 
excellent  of  our  enjoyments.  The  body  of  sin  and  the  mor- 
tal body  are  both  put  off  together,  l^e  imprisoned  soul  is 
set  free,  and  enters  upon  a  state  of  everlasting  liberty ;  is 
released  from  the  bands  of  death,  of  wbat.soever  kind,  and 
in  the  highest,  fullest  sense,  shall  reign  in  life,  through 
Jesus  Christ.  What  is  the  decease  of  a  saint,  but  a  trans- 
lation out  of  a  valley  of  death^  agolgotha,  a  place  of  skulls, 
a  region  where  death  reigns,  into  the  region  of  perfect  and 
everiasiing  Mfel  It  is  not  to  be  called  death  simply  or  ab- 
solutely, but  with  diminution  ;  'tis  death  only  in  a  certain 
respect,  when  in  a  higher  and  much  more  considerable  re- 
spect, it  is  a  birth  rather,  a  dying  out  of  one  world,  and  a 
being  -born  at  the  same  time  into  another,  a  much  more 
lightsome,  a  purer,  and  more  glorious  world.  The  soul  is 
cured  in  a  moment,  of  whatsoever  was  grievous  or  afflict- 
ing to  it ;  and  the  body  put  into  a  certain  way  of  cure,  of 
being  made  from  an  earthly,  mean,  monal  thing,  heaven- 
ly, spiritual,  incorruptible,  and  immortal;  from  a  vile, a 
glonous  body,  like  Christ's  own,  and  by  that  power,  by 
which  be  can  subdue  all  things  to  himself,  Phil.  iii.  81. 

And  now  for  use. 

1.  Learn  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  the  case,  that 
the  same  person  should  be  at  once  the  subject  of  long-con- 
tinued bodily  affliction,  and  of  divine  compassion.  These 
are  reconcileablethin^;  sickly  languishings,  under  which 
one  may  be  ready  to  tail ;  ana  compassions,  that  fail  not. 
This  is  a  common  theme,  but  the  due  consideration  of  it  is 
too  little  common*  Let  it  now  be  considered,  with  impar- 
tial equity,  and  with  deep  seriousness.  Do  you  think  the 
all-comprehending  mind  of  the  Son  of  God  now  first  began 
to  pity  this  daughter  of  Abraham  1  While  he  was  not  yet 
ascended,  this  attribntion  isgi  ven  him ;  otherwise,  no  doubt, 
than  as  a  false  compliment;  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  thing& 
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— Since  his  aacensioii,  we  are  assured  he  hath  a  feeling  of 
our  infirmities,  so  as  to  be  touched  with  them,  acontiaaing 
sympathy,  remembering  the  inconveniences  of  that  state  he 
had  passed  through,  (as  she  once,  non  ignaramali^  <f>c.)  and 
is  always  ready,  therefore,  to  do  the  part  of  a  faithftil  and 
merciful  high  priest.  Before  his  descent,  we  must,  with 
equal  reason,  suppose  him  to  have  an  entire  prospect  of  the 
sad  case  of  wretched  mortals,  in  this  miserable  world  of 
ours.  What  else  made  him  descend  1  And  after  that  he 
was  descended,  this  mark  could  not  but  lie  still  before  the 
eye  of  his  Divine  mind,  to  which  all  his  works  were  known 
from  the  be^nning  of  the  world.  Yet  the  cure  is  deferred, 
the  release  is  not  given  till  the  appointed  season.  When 
it  is  the  case  of  any  of  you  to  be  afflicted  with  long  sickness, 
aad  to  feel  the  tediousness  of  a  liiu^ering  disease,  (count 
upon  it  that  it  may  be  so,  as  'tis  like  it  hath  been,  with 
divers  of  you,)  do  not  then  permit  the  matter  to  the  censure 
of  an  incompetent,  partial  judge.  If  you  consult  flesh  and 
blood,  if  sense  be  to  pronounce  in  the  case  and  give  judg- 
ment, how  hard  will  it  be  to  persuade  that  yon  are  not 
neglected  in  your  languishings,  that  your  groans  and  faint- 
ings  are  unpitied ;  though  you  are  so  plainly  told,  that 
whom  the  Lord  loves,  he  chastens  t  Are  you  not  ready  to 
sa]^.  How  can  ibis  stand  with  being,  at  the  same  time,  the 
object  of  divine  pity  1  If  he  pity  me,  would  he  let  me  lie 
and  languish  thus,  in  so  miserable  a  plight,  day  afler  day, 
and  year  after  jearl  Yes,  these  things  very  well  agree, 
and  I  would  fain  shortly  evince  to  you  that  tbey  do. 

(1.)  Hi<i  compassion  may  sufficiently  be  evidenced  in 
another  kind  and  by  another  sort  of  instances.  Sure  it 
will  speak  compassion,  if  he  frequently  visit  his  fhtil  infirm 
creatures,  and  oy  his  visitation  preserve  their  spirits,  if  he 
support  them,  if'^be  refresh  them,  this  is  grace.  My  grace 
shall  be  sufficient  for  thee,  saith  he  to  the  great  aj>ostle, 
when  he  refused  to  release  him  from  that  thorn  in  the 
41esh,  that  messenger  of  Satan  that  did  buffet  him. 

(3.)  Besides,  comMssion  may  appear  by  this  kind  of 
dispensation  itself  it  may  not  only  carry  that  with  it,  but 
in  it,  which  may  show  good-will.  If  long-continued  afflic- 
tion may  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  compassion,  it  doth 
much  more  consist  with  it.  It  may  proceea  from  compas- 
sion, and  bear  the  relation  to  it  of  an  effect  to  ihe  cause. 
We  find  it  expressly  so  said  in  Scripture,  and  who  can  so 
truly  speak  Gtod's  mind  as  himselrl  He  afflicts  in  very 
faithfulness,  and'as  many  as  the  Lord  loves  he  chastens, 
and  scourges  every  son  whom  he  receives,  Pro  v.  iii.  12. 
quoted  Heb.  xii.  5,  6.  Rev.  iii.  19.  Affliction  must  be  the 
effect  of  his  real,  and  most  sincere  food-will,  and  compas- 
sion, though  of  Ions  continuance,  if  it  be  apt,  and  intended 
to  do  yon  good,  in  higher  and  in  greater  regards  than  those 
wherein  you  suffer.  Or  if  the  good  vour  affliction  does 
you,  or  is  fitly  designed  to  do  you,  be  of  a  nobler  and 
more  excellent  kind,  than  that  whereof  it  deprives  you ; 
it  must  be  understood,  not  only  to  be  consistent  with  kind- 
ness and  gpod-will,  but  to  be  produced  of  it.  For  the 
same  principle  that  intends  the  end,  must  also  intend  the 
proper  means  that  serve  to  effect  it.  Now  the  kind  of  this 
good  is  thus  to  be  estimated.  You  read,  Psal.  ciii.  13.  As 
a  father  pities  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pities  them  that 
fear  him.  As  a  father.  The  relation  he  Is  in  to  them,  is 
that  of  a  father  to  his  children.  But  we  must  understand 
under  what  notion  he  is  related ;  and  we  are  told,  Heb.  xii. 
9, 10.  Furthermore,  we  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh  which 
corrected  us,  and  we  gave  them  reverence :  shall  we  not 
then  much  rather  be  in  subjection  to  the  Father  of  our  spi- 
rits and  livel  For  they,  verily,  for  a  few  days,  chastened 
us  after  their  own  pleasure;  but  he  for  our  profit,  that  we 
might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness.  We  have  here  an  ac- 
count where  the  relation  terminates,  and  see  both  the  ob- 
ject of  his  more  special  kindness  ana  good-will,  which  ac- 
company the  relation,  and  the  end  of  it.  He  is  the  Father 
of  tneir  spirits ;  whence,  therefore,  we  may  collect,  the 
object  of  tnat  love,  which  goes  with  the  relation,  must  be 
their  spirits  also;  the  end  of  it  is  their  spiritual  advantage, 
to  make  thempartakers  of  his  own  holiness.  His  holiness 
is  a  Jofty  word,  and  carries  the  matter  high.  Understand- 
ing it  soberly,  (as  we  may  be  sure  it  was  meant,)  it  must 
signify  the  holiness  which  he  hath  himself  impressed,  and 
the  impression  whereof  is  the  lively  resemblaoce  and  image 
of  his  own.    And  is  not  this  a  good,  of  a  nobler  and  more 


excellent  kind,  than  we  can  lose  by  a  siekaess  1  hetter  thn 
the  ease  of  this  rile  flesh,  that  was  made  out  of  dost,  ud 
tends  thither  1  The  object  is  their  spirits,  for  there  Uie 
kindness,  that  belongs  to  the  relation,  most  teminite, 
where  the  relation  terminates.  How  much  won  shaO  ve 
not  be  subject  to  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  and  live  1  The 
Father  of  our  spirits  is  there  contraaistingnifllied  from  the 
fathers  of  our  flesh.  God  is  not  the  Father  of  our  flesk,  hot 
the  Father  of  our  spirits;  he  is  the  Creator  of  onr  fle&h, 
too ;  our  flesh  is  his  creature,  but  not  his  ofSsptia^.  There 
must  be  a  similitude  and  likeness  of  nature  between  a 
father,  and  a  child,  which  there  is  not  necessarily  becveen 
a  maker  and  the  thing  made.  In  respect  of  onr  spiritual 
part,  we  are  his  oflspring;  and  he  is  so  a  Father  to  os, 
both  as  the  souls  of  men  in  common  bear  his  DStoral 
image,  and,  if  they  be  regenerate,  as  they  bear  his  b<dy 
image  too.  And  the  case  may  be  so,  that  the  safiennir  a 
our  flesh  is  necessary  for  the  advantage  of  our  spirits.  Onr 
flesh  may  suffer  so,  as  that  the  spirit  »iall  be  the  better  for 
it ;  and  then  pity  itself,  compassion  itself,  mast  not  only 
|>ermit,  but  cause  and  produce  such  a  course  of  dispensa- 
tion, as  whereby  that  end  shall  be  attained,  the  nakiDg  us 
partakeis  of  his  holiness.  So  the  apostle  speaks  of  his  own 
case;  Though  our  outward  man  perish,  vet  onr  imrard 
man  is  renewed  day  by  day,  9  Cor.  iv.  16.  Tboogh  our 
outward  man  perish.  We  are  compaaied  about  viih 
deaths,  that  are  continually  beating  down  the  walls  of  this 
outward  man,  they  are  beating  upon  it,  and  are  likely  to 
infer  its  perishing ;  and  if  it  perisn,  let  it  perish,  I  am  ao( 
solicitous  {q.  d.)  about  that  If  it  must  come  dows,  let  it 
come  down ;  in  the  midst  of  all  these  outward  assaults,  oar 


inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  dav,  gathers  a  fresh  and 
increasing  strensrth  and  vigour,  whilst  this  outward  mas  is 
tending  to  dissolution  and  dust.  And  several  ways  such 
continued  afflictions,  upon  the  outward  man,  m&j  make  for 
the  advantage  of  the  inward  man,  in  the  best  kud. 

[I.]  As  they  withdraw,  and  take  off  the  miad  and  bean 
(h>m  this  world,  a  debasing  and  defiling  thinr ;  and  vhich 
transforms  the  soul,  that  converses  too  mocft  with  it,  iii.io 
a  dunghill,  fills  it  with  ill  savour.  But  what  doth  all  this 
world  signify  to  a  sickly,  pained  person  ? 

[3.]  As  it  engages  them  to  be  much  in  pmyer.  Nodtin? 
is  more  suitable,  than  that  an  afllicted  life  be  a  life  of  mixh 
prayer.  Is  any  man  afflicted,  let  him  piay.  Jam.  v  13. 
Much  affliction  hath  a  natural  aptitude  to  incline  men  tks 
way.  In  their  affliction  they  will  seek  me  early,  Hor.t. 
15.  It  is  a  dictate  of  nattire,  even  when  mee,  as  yet,  hatk 
no  possession ;  but  which  through  God'smessing,  may.  br 
this  means,  help  to  introduce  it.  For  it  urges  the  soal 
God  ward,  who  is  the -God  of  all  grace  ;  obliges  it  to  c(3>- 
verse  with  him,  whereby  somewhat  befter  may  be  gained 
than  is  sought.  In  their  afflictions  they  will  be  submissive 
and  lie  at  my  feet,  saith  Gkxl :  they  will  seek  me  esrlj. 
from  whom,  otherwise,  I  should  never  hear,  it  may  be.  all 
their  life  long.  Oh  !  that  ^ou  would  understand  the  mat- 
ter so,  when  God  afflicts  in  such  kinds,  so  as  his  hiad 
touches  your  very  bone  and  flesh ;  this  is  the  design  of  it. 
to  make  you  prajr,  to  bring  you  upon  your  knees,  to  put  too 
into  a  supplicating  postare ;  if  ne  can,  upon  anv  lenos. 
hear  from  you,  though  you  seek  him  but  for  bodily  ease 
and  refreshing,  it  may  be  a  means  of  the  greatest  adTaa- 
tage  to  you,  ere  God'  have  done  with  you,  when  once  he 
has  brought  you,  by  this  means,  to  treat ;  when  he  has  |M 
you  into  a  mora  tractable  disposition,  there  is  hope  in  the 
case.  If  thus  he  open  vour  ear  to  discipline,  and  be  to  joq 
an  interpreter,  one  of  a  thousand,  to  show  you  bis  richt- 
eonsness ;  he  may  seal  instruction  to  you,  and  save  too: 
soul  from  going  down  to  the  pit,  having  found  a  ranscsi 
for  you,  Job  xxxiii.  15,  dtc. 

But  for  those  that  have  a  real  interest  in  God,  and  mice 
with  Christ,  that  which  occasions  much  prayer,  b  bk?!^ 
to  be  the  means  of  much  spiritual  improvement  and  &!- 
vantage  to  them. 

[3.}  It  puts  several  suitable  graces  upon  exercise,  lai 
by  being  exercised,  tbe^  grow.  It  tries  their  faith,  uJ 
improves  it.  •  Faith  is,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  necessanh 
called  forth  into  act,  if  there  be  the  principle ;  and  as  it  acts 
it  grows,  and  becomes  more  and  more  strong,  and  h\t\j 
Their  patience  is  exercised  by  it,  and  perfected ;  and  ifaa 
has  a  great  influence  upon  their  univeSMd  perfection.  Le 
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patienoe  hasra  itspeifte(  work,  that  toq  may  be  perfect, 
Jam.  i.  2, 3, 4.  Tiiere  will  be  ft  uniVeisal  languor  (as  if 
he  shotQd  have  said)  upon  yoar  spirits,  if  you  be  impatient ; 
if  jou  cannot  snffer,  (as  patience  is  an  ability  for  sufiferi^,) 
if  yoa  can  bf  no  means  endure,  without  tempesiuoos  agi- 
tations, or  snUaa  despondencies  of  spirit.  Ba»  if  patience 
have  its  perfect  work,  that  will  infer  a  universal  health- 
fahiesa  and  good  habit  into  your  whole  soul. 

Their  love  to  God  is,  in  such  a  case,  eminently  tried, 
and  improved.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endures  temptation, 
(tentative  affliction  is  there  meant,  as  above,  verse  3.^  for 
when  he  is  tried,  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life,  which 
the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him,  (Jam.  i. 
12.)  which  implies,  their  love  to  him  is  the  great  thing  put 
upon  trial,  in  that  case.  And  it  is  a  great  trial  of  love  to 
€h)d,  a  very  impro\rable  opportunity  of  discerning  its  sin- 
cerity, when,  upon  a  long  adiction,  you  can  appeal  to 
God,  and  say:  Thou  knowest  I  love  thee ;  though  thou 
smite  and  kill,  I  will  still  love  thee.  No  discontentful 
motion,  no  repining  thought,  shall  ever  be  allowed  a  place 
in  my  breast ;  there  mieiy  be  sighs,  but  no  murmurings, 
groans,  but  no  tumults,  nothing  of  displeasure  against  thy 
holy  pleasure. 

[4.J  It  occasions  such  to  live  much  upon  the  borders  of 
eternity.  Upder  affliction  we  look  not  to  the  things  that 
are  seen  and  temporal ;  but  to  the  things  that  are  unseen, 
and  eternal ;  which  make  us  count  our  affliction,  though 
long,  but  momentary,  3  Cor.  iv.  17, 18.  And  those  souls 
will  prosper  and  flourish  that  have  so  uxispeakabl^r  more 
to  do  with  the  other  world,  than  with  this.  'Tis  in  this 
way  that  the  afflictions  of  this  present  state  do  work  for  us 
the  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,  (ver. 
17.^  as  they  direct  our  eye  forward,  while  we  look,  (verse 
18.)  not  Co  the  things  which  are  seen,  which  are  but  tem- 
poral ;  bat  to  the  things  which  are  unseen,  and  eternal.  Life 
and  spirit,  strength  and  vigour  enter  {q.  d.)  at  our  eye, 
which  is  prompted  by  the  horror  of  frightful  spectacles  in 
this  scene  of  things,  to  look  to  another,  where  all  things 
appear  ]i|;htsome,  pleasant,  and  glorious. 

There  arc  other  considerations,  whereby  vou  might  ar^ 
sne  to  yourselves  not  only  the  consistency,  but  the  saitar 
bleaess,  of  an  afflicted  state  in  this  world,  with  God's  fa- 
voar,  kicdneas,  akid  compassion  towards  you.  As  that 
when  be  is  more  highly  provoked,  he  threatens  not  to  af- 
flict, as  tlie  heaviest  or  penalties.  Why  should  they  be 
smitten  a-ny  more  1  Isa.  i.  5.  I  will  no  more  punish  your 
daoghiers,  dee.  Hos.  iv.  14.  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols,  let 
him  alone,  ver.  17.  That  his  covenant  obliges  him  to  it, 
as  to  them  who  are,  on  stricter  terms,  in  covenant  with 
him,  Christ's  own  seed  being  signified  by  David's ;  as  by 
David  is  manifestly  Christ  himself,  Psal.  Izzxix.  Where 
you  may  see  how,  and  after  what  tenor,  his  covenant  runs, 
ver.  30--^34.  According  whereto  he  himself  elsewhere 
acknowledges,  that  in  very  faithfulness  God  hath  afflicted 
him,  Psal.  cxix.  75.  That,  in  experience,  we  are  apt  to 
grow  remiss,  secure,  and  negligent,  when  all  things  are 
eztemaliy  well  with  u&  And  let  us  but  appeal  to  ourselves, 
bow  much  a  wakeful  temper  of  spirit,  under  affliction,  is 
beuer  than  carelessness,  and  vanity  of  nund,  accompanied 
with  fle:shly  ease  and  pleasure;  that  we  can  ourselves  ea- 
sily apprehend,  that  it  may  not  only  consist  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  parent  to  have  the  wound  of  a  child  searched, 
though  with  much  pain ;  but  proceed  fTom  it ;  that  in  he&- 
Ten  our  judgment  of  things  will  be  right  and  incorrupt, 
where  we  snail  apprehend  no  cause  for  complaint,  that 
through  many  sicknesses,  diseases,  and  death  itselr,  our 
way  was  ma<fe  for  us  thither.  And  if  that  shall  then  be 
a  true  judgment,  the  thing  itself  must  be  as  true  now.  But 
these  I  hastily  hint,  and  pass  to  some  further  use. 

3.  We  may  next  collect,  that  since  it  is  out  of  doubt  the 
devil  may  have  some  hand  in  our  outward  affliction ;  we 
are  concerned  to  take  so  much  the  more  care,  that  he  may 
not  have  his  end  upon  us  by  it.  A  hand  he  may  have,  and 
we  cannot  determme  how  far ;  but  whether  it  oe  more  or 
less,  great  care  we  are  concerned  to  take  how  to  frustrate 
Us  design.  He  has  the  most  mischievoos  ends  that  cap 
be,  and  designs  worse  things  to  us  than  the  affliction, 
which  is  the  means,  whatsoever  that  be.  He  would  fain 
engage  as  in  a  controvert  with  God,  would  have  us  con- 
tend witb  him,  nuvmor,  fret,  blaspheme,  and  corse  God ; 


and  therewflh  send  out  our  last  and  dying  oreath.  That 
was  his  design  upon  Job.  Let  us  labour  to  frustrate  it,  as 
he  did.  Divers  of  the  ancients  (Justin  Martyr,  Jerome, 
Cyprian,  and  Austin)  speak  much  to  this  purpose,  how 
great  a  design  the  devil  drives  in  bein^  the  author  of  sick- 
nesses  and  diseases  to  men,  that  he  might  make  them  ap- 
plv  themselves  to  him,  and  divert  from  Qod ;  asthat  wicx- 
ed  prince  did,  whom  by  the  prophet  we  find  so  sharply  re- 
proved for  it,  as  if  there  were  no  God  in  Israel,  tnat  he 
went  to  the  god  of  Ekron  (some  demon  or  other,  as  we 
have  reason  to  think.)  The  last  mentioned  of  those  au- 
thors speaks  of  it  as  just  matter  of  excommunication, 
when  tnose  that  bear  the  name  of  Christians  shall,  in  such 
cases,  use  means  bearing  no  natural  proportion  or  accom- 
modateness  to  the  end,  charms,  spells,  Ac.  for  ease,  or  cure 
of  maladies:  wherein  no  relief  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, but  from  the  devil's  agencv,  who  may  be  officious 
enough,  if  especially  he  have  first  hurt,  to  heal  too,  that  by 
practising  upon  their  bodies,  he  may  entangle  their  souls*, 
and  (accordmg  to  his  wont  of  running  counter  to  Gk>d,  who 
wounds  that  he  may  the  more  efiectually  heal  and  save) 
by  a  present  temporary  cure,  wound  mortally,  and  finally 
destroy. 

He  nath  not  left  the  world  (no  not  the  Christian  world) 
quite  ignorant  of  his  methods  in  these  kinds,  of  training 
men,  by  gradual  steps,  into  things,  first,  that  seem  innocent, 
and  then  into  such  familiarities,  (whether  their  real  dis- 
tress, or  their  curiosity,  were  the  first  handle  he  took  hold 
of  them  by,  or  the  engine  by  which  he  drew  them,)  till,  at 
length,  it  comes  to  express  covenanting.  If  the  matter  come 
not  so  far,  'tis  rare  to  come  ofi"  from  the  least  tamperings 
without  a  scratch.  He  that  is  bom  of  God,  keeps  himself, 
that  the  evil  one  may  not  touch  him,  (1  John  v.  18.)  as 
knowing  he  designs  to  touch  mortally,  and  if  he  touch,  to 
kill.  If  it  proceed  so  far  as  a  solemn  league,  how'  tragical 
consequences  doth  story  abound  with  !  That  of  Count 
Matiscon,  (plucked  away  by  the  devil  from  among  divers 

Sersons  of  analiMr,  whom  he  was  entertaining,  and  at  noon- 
ay  whirled  in  the  air  three  times  about  the  city,  in  open 
view  of  the  people,  to  whom  be  in  vain  cried  for  help,)  re- 
ported by  some  nistorians ;  and  that  of  an  infamous  magi- 
cian of  Saltzburg,  and  divers  others,  are  instances  both 
very  extraordinary  and  very  monitory.  But  as  to  a  Aiture 
ruin,  which  he  finally  aims  to  involve  men  in,  with  him- 
self; he  hath  not  faster  hold  of  any  than  those  that  have 
jeamt  to  ridicule  eveiy  thing  of  this  kincL  and  who  have 
put  so  much  sadducism  into  their  creed,  (consisting  of  so 
many  negatives,  or  things  they  believe  not,  that  they  scarce 
leave  enough  positive  to  admit  that  name,)  as  to  think 
there  is  no  sucn  creature,  perhaps  as  being  conscious  there 
can  be  no  worse  than  themselves.  But  how  near  is  he  to 
them  that  think  him  out  of  the  universe  I 

3.  Since  it  is  possible  the  devil  may  bind  even  those  that 
belong  to  God,  with  some  kind  of  bodily  affliction  or 
other;  it  is  the  more  to  be  anprehended,  how  much  worse 
bonds  they  are,  in  which  he  oinds  those  that  do  not  belong 
to  him.  Oh!  that  you  would  be  serious  here!  How 
many  sach  sad  cases  are  there,  amongst  even  them  as  may 
be  feared  that  are  called  Christians,  concerning  which  it 
may  be  said,  hare  is  a  soul  that  Satan  hath  bound,  not 
eighteen,  but  it  may  be,  thirty,  forty,  fifty  years !  Oh  f 
when  shall  this  soul  be  released,  that  Satan  hath  so  long 
bound! 

4.  As  fr(Hn  the  devil's  malice  to  the  bodies  of  men,  we 
may  collect  his  greater  malice  to  their  souls;  so  we  may 
judge  proportionably  of  Christ's  compassions,  that  as  they 
incline  Mm  to  give  them  all  suitable  relief  in  their  bodily 
afflictions,  as  far  as  can  consist  with  those  measures  which 
infinite  wisdom  hath  pitched  unon  for  the  government  of 
this  present  world,  and  as  shall  fall  in  with  the  design  of 
his  office  of  a  Redeemer  and  Saviour  to  us;  so  they  mtich 
more  incline  him  to  celieve  embondajged  souls.  For  this 
doth  most  directly  fall  in  with  his  desisn,  and  is  the  proper 
business  of  his  office;  the  other  may  be  only  collateral  to 
it,  and  as  it  were  to  be  done  on  the  b^.  He  came  not  in- 
to this  world  to  procure  that  men  might  not  be  sick,  or 
pained,  or  be  presently  restored  to  health,  and  ease;  but  he 
came  and  died,  that  souls  miflrht'Uve;  to  procure  for  them 
pardon,  reconciliation  with  dk>d,  all  needful  assisting  in- 
finences  of  grace,  and  etemld  life.  Of  these  therefore  the^ 
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may  be  most  assured,  if  they  duly  apply  themselres.  And 
some  encouragement  to  expect  so  much  they  may  draw, 
even  from  this  instance.  This  infirm  woman,  in  order  to 
bodily  care,  did  apply  herself  to  him,  she  came  after  him, 
as  others  did,  for  this  purpose,  and  did,  in  a  sort,  put  her- 
self in  the  way  of  his  heahng  influence.  Now  if  any  of  you 
find  your  souls  are  yet  held  by  the  devil,  in  worse  bonds; 
apply  yourselves  to  the  merciful  compassionate  Jesus, 
there  is  hope  in  the  case.  Oh  !  will  you  not  say  so  much 
to  him  for  a  soul  in  bondiige !  Lord,  loose  this  poor  soul  of 
mine,  that  Satan  hath  bound  for  so  many  sad  years.  Do 
but  labour  to  know  you  are  bound,  to  feel  your  bonds. 
Whatsoever  there  is  of  prevailing  sin  in  you,  it  is  a  bond, 
by  whieh  the  devil  holds  your  souls.  The  wicked  are  held 
in  the  cords  of  their  own  iniquities,  Prov.  v.  23.  And  sins 
are  said  to  be  the  works  of  Satan,  from  which  it  is  the  de- 
sign of  the  Redeemer  to  loose  us.  The  Son  of  Qod  was 
for  this  purpose  manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  (we  read, 
it  is  that  he  might  dissolve)  the  works  of  the  devil,  g.  d. 
that  he  mi^ht  release,  and  unbind  souls,  that  the  devil  as 
yet  holds  in  fast  bonds.  And  you  may  find  you  are  so 
bound,  when  upon  self-reflection  you  tako  notice,  you  are 
ordinarily  restrained  from  what  you  should  do,  against  the 
light  ana  conviction  of  your  own  minds  and  judgments; 
t.  e.  you  find,  if  you  reflect,  a  conviction  hath  taken  place 
in  your  consciences  that  you  ought  to  love  God,  but  there  is 
with  you  no  such  motion  of  soul,  no  inclination  towards 
him ;  you  ou^ht  in  a  stated  course,  to  pray,  and  pour  out 
your  soul  to  him,  but  you  are  bound,  you  cannot  offer  at 
It,  you»have  no  liberty  for  it,  yoar  terrene  inclination,  or 
love  to  vanity,  plucks  you  bacK :  you  ought  to  walk  in  the 
ways  of  Qod,  but  you  are  fettered,  you  cannot  move  afoot; 
you  ought  to  do  the  works  of  God,  but  you  are  manacled, 
you  cannot  stir  a  hand.  Are  you  so  bound,  and  will  you 
not  know  it  t  What !  never  feel  your  bonds ;  when  once 
they  are  felt,  you  will  soon  begin  to  cry,  and  supplicate. 
And  if  once  you  shall  be  brought  seriously  and  incessant- 
ly to  supplicate,  it  may  be  hoped  the  release  will  follow. 
Was  our  Lord  so  compassionate  towards  infirm  bodies,  in 
the  days  of  his  flesh  in  this  world ;  and  do  we  think  he, 
above,  is  less  compassionate  to  souls  1  Can  it  be  thought 
heaven  hath  altered  him  to  your  disadvantage  1  Is  he  less 
kind,  benign,  and  less  apt  to  do  good,  now  he  is  enthroned 
in  glory  1  Why  should  vou  not  believe  he  will  ^ive  release 
unto  your  capiived,  embondaged  souls,  if  }rou  implore  his 
help  and  mercy,  with  seriousness,  and  insist  upon  it,  and 
do  not  give  him  over%  Say  to  him,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of 
God,  have  mercy  on  me ;  for  do  you  not  know  it  is  his 
office  %  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him,  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captives,  and  opening  of  prisons  totnem  that 
are  bound,  Isa.  Ixi.  1.  What !  will  you  be  bound  all  your 
days,  and  jnever  lift  up  a  cry  to  the  great  Redeemer  and 
Saviour  of  souls,  to  give  you  release  1  How  deservedly 
should  these  bonds  end  with  you  in  the  chains,  wherein 
the  devils  themselves  shall  for  ever  be  bound  with  you  1 

5.  We  may  collect,  there  is  an  awful  regard  due  to  the 
sabbath-day.  When  our  Lord  justifies  the  cure  now 
wrought  on  their  sabbath,  only  on  this  account,  that  it  was 
an  act  of  mercy  towards  a  daughter  of  Abraham ;  by  the 
exception  of  such  a  case  he  strengthens  the  general  rule, 
and  intimates  so  holy  a  dav  should  not,  upon  lignt  occasions, 
be  otherwise  employed,  than  for  the  proper  end  of  its  ap- 
pointmejit.  Though  our  day  be  not  the  same,  the  business 
of  it,  in  great  part,  is ;  b^  the  reason  given  in  the  fourth 
commandment,  which  being  placed  among  the  rest  of  those 
ten  words,  so  many  ways  remarkably  distinguished  from 
the  other  laws  given  the  Jews,  and  signifying  that  these 
were  intended  not  to  them  alone,, but  to  mankind,  and 
given  upon  a  reason  common  to  man ;  the  words  also  not 
necessarily  signifying  more,  than  there  should  be  a  seventh 
day  kept  as  sacred  to  God,  reserving  it  toafler-significations 
of  his  pleasure  to  mark  out  and  signalize  this  or  that  day, 
as  he  should  see  fit.  And  our  Saviour  having  told  us  ex- 
pressly. The  sabbath  was  made  for  man  (i.  e.  as  men,  not 
for  Jews,  as  Jews.)  These  considerations  taken  together, 
with  many  more,  (not  fit  to  be  here  mentioned,)  do  challenge 
a  very  great  re^rd  to  the  day,  which  we  have  cause  to 
think  it  is  the  will  of  God  we  should  keep  as  our  sabbath. 

6.  That  there  is  somewhat  of  privilege  due,  by  gracious 
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vouchsafement  and  grant,  to  the  children  of  Abraham,  to 
Abraham's  seed,  t.  e.  to  speak  by  analogy,  to  the  children 
of  covenan  ted  parents.    Abraham  is  considerable  here,  as 
being,  under  that  notion,  a  father ;  whosoever  of  yon,  there- 
fore, are  the  children  or  such,  as  were  of  the  faith  of  Abii- 
ham, .and  you  are  now  come  to  that  aduh  state,  whereio 
you  are  capable  of  transacting  with  God  for  yourselves,  and 
wherein  the  transUus  is  made  from  minority  to  maiariiy; 
if  now  you  own  the  God  of  your  fathers,  ii'^yon  will  now 
say.  My  fathers'  God  shall  be  my  God ;  he  keeps  merer 
for  thousands  of  them  that  love  him,  and  keep  his  commaDd- 
ments,  i.  e.  if  there  were  a  thousand  generations  of  snch, 
(generations  bein^  spoken  of  so  immediately  before,  viz. 
that  he  would  visit  iniquity  upon  them  that  bate  him,  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation ;  but  show  mercy  to  them 
that  love  him,  and  keep  his  commandments,  unto  a  thou- 
sand generations,  i.  e.  to  neyer  so  many,^  if  von  vill  ooi, 
when  now  grown  up,  disavow  your  falters^  God,  if  you 
will  avow  and  own  him,  and  devote  yourselves  to  him ;  he 
will  be  your  Grod,  as  well  as  theirs.    Here  is  now  the  pri- 
vilege due  to  Abraham's  children,  or  to  the  childreo  of 
coven  an  ted  paren  ts.    God  h  as  an  early  preventive  interest 
in  them;  upon  which  they  may  lay  their  claim  to  him,  is 
their  God ;  if  they  will  but  now  give  up  themselves  tohio, 
and  stand  to  his  covenant.    But  if  you  will  not  do  so,  but 
slight  and  reject  the  (Sod  of  your  fathers,  then  voor  binh- 
privilege  can  signify  nothing  to  you;  thenthioKDottosaj 
with  yourselves,  We  have  Abranam  to  our  father,  in  that 
third  of  Matthew's  Gospel ;  for  Gk)d  will  never  want  chil- 
dren, he  is  able  of  stones  to  raise  up  children  to  Abrahan, 
q.  d.  rather  stpnes  than  you.    And  then,  indeed,  npos  a 
true  account,  Abraham  is  none  of  your  father,  as  oar  Lord 
Jesus  tells  the  Jews,  If  you  were  Abraham's  children,  ?cb 
would  do  the  works  of  Abraham.   You  do  so  ud  w,  thus 
did  not  Abraham,  John  viii.  39,  40.    Pray  consider  vhii 
Abraham  was,  and  how  he  lived  on  earth,  like  ao  inhabi- 
tant of  heaven,  as  an  heir  of  the  heavenly  country:  his  bu- 
siness was  to  seek  the  better  country,  that  is,  the  hrares- 
ly ;  wherefore  Grod  was  not  ashamed  to  be  called  hisGod; 
as  in  that  eleventh  to  the  Heb.  ver.  16.    But  if  yon  rJl 
go  from  day  to  day  grovelling  in  the  dust  of  the  earth,  ihis 
did  not  Abraham.    If  you  will  spend  your  lives  in  thepor- 
suit  of  vanity  and  trifles,  this  did  not  Abraham.   There  is 
a  great  privilege  belonging  hj  Gospel  grant  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  covenanted  parents,  if  they  do  not  forfeit  it,  bf  ne- 
glecting and  practically  disavowing  their  fathers'  God. 
.  7.  But  I  further  infer  hence^  that  since  this  compassion 
has  a  real,  though  not  a  principal,  hand  in  the  release  tbat 
is  given  to  them  that  belong  to  God,  in  whatsoever  nj 
they  are  released,  from  all  their  infirmities,  and  ails  asd 
afflictions  in  this  world ;  it  very  much  becomes,  andmucb 
concerns,  all  the  children  of  Abraham  patient)?  to  ^ 
for  it,  in  God's  own  way.    Patiently,  I  say,  in  God's  on 
way  wait  for  it.  The  children  of  Abraham  shall  be  ioosesed 
sooner  or  later,  and  in  one  way  or  other,  though  verylofif. 
though  so  many  years  boimd  by  such  and  sach  afflictiog 
distempers.    You  have  a  great  instance  of  this  kind  ia 
that  daughter  of  Abraham,  whom  God  hath  called  vn) 
from  us.    In  aU  that  long  exercise,  the  main  thiDgshens 
ever  wont  to  insist  upon,  was,  that  in  all  this  afi9ictioo  <ke 
might  gain  patience,  submission,  and  instmction.  Aajib 
her  later  time,  when  she  drew  nearer  to  eternity,  was  more 
in  view  of  it,  that  was  the  great  subject  wherewith  sheea- 
tertained  herself,  and  was  conversant  mach  withsonefbtf 
more  lately  written  upon  that  subject,  as  by  Mr.  ShovfJ 
(now  known  to  most  of  you,)  and  by  another  author.  Ah 
her  last  entertainment,  as  I  have  been  told,  (as  to  hei;B 
from  creatures  in  any  such  kind,)  was  the  repetition  oi 
what  some  of  you  have  heard  concerning  the  immanDel 
Ivherewith  she  formerly  pleased  herself,  as  being,  it  b 
likely,  much  habituated  in  the  temper  of  her  spirit  to  ik 
thoughts  of  him :  that  having,  by  agreement  with  her  pi- 
ous consort,  been  their  motto,  b  at  their  first  comifig  tos^ 
ther,  Immanuel,  QoA  with  us.  ' 

8.  I  shall  only  add  one  instruction  more,  to  shnt  ap  Ui 
that  since  our  Lord  Jesus  hath  such  an  agency,  and  eT« 
with  compassion,  in  the  i:elease  of  those  that  do  belooe  to 
him,  from  their  af&icting  infirmities;  we  should  all  of  n^ 
labour  with  a  due  aud  right  frame,  azid  disposition  o(i^ 
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to  bebiDld  any  sach  releasement.    It  is  a  great  matter  to 
be  able  to  behold  instances  of  that  kind,  wiUi  a  right  frame 
of  mind  and  spirits    If  one  be  released  by  recovery  into 
ease,  health,  and  strength  in  this  "world;  *tis  easily  and 
readilj  made  maUer  of  joy.    Is  one  recovered  out  of  a 
long  aad  languishing  sickness  1   Friends  and  relations  be- 
hold it  with  great  complacency  and  gladness  of  heart. 
Bat  if  a  godly  friend  be  released  by  dying,  truly  we  can 
hardly  make  ourselves  believe  that  this  is  a  release,  or  so 
valuable  a  release :  so  much  are  we  tinder  the  government 
of  seDse,  80  little  cloth  that  faith  signify  with  us,  or  do  its 
part,  that  is  the  substance  of  what  we  hope  for,  and  the 
evidence  of  what  we  see  not.    No !    This  is  to  go  with  us 
for  no  release.    We  look  only  upon  the  sensible,  t.  e,  upon 
the  gloomy,  part  of  such  a  dispensation,  when  such  a  one 
is  gone,  released,  set  at  liberty,  fas  a  bird  out  of  the  cage, 
or  the  snare,)  we  can  hardly  tell  how  to  consider  it  as  a 
release,  we  will  not  be  induced  to  apprehend  it  so.    There 
are  no  dispositions,  no  deportments  commonly  that  suit 
such  an  apprehension,    iuid  oh  I  how  unbecoming  and 
iDcoDgrnoos  a  thing,  when  Christ  is,  in  that  way,  about 
relea.smg  such  a  oue,  to  have  a  holy  soui  just  upon  the 
coQfiues  of  a  glorious  blessed  eternity,  compassed  about 
with  sighs,  sobs,  tears,  and  lamentations.    How  great  an 
iocoograi^ !   I  have  many  times  thought  with  myself,  the 
love  and  kindness  of  friends  and  relations  is  very  pleasant 
in  life,  bat  grievous  at  death.    It  is,  indeed,  in  some  re- 
spects, a  very  desirable  thing  (if  Qod  shall  vouchsafe  it) 
to  die  with  one's  friends  about  one.    It  mav  be,  one  may 
need  some  little  bpdily  relief  in  those  last  hours;  besides 
that,  some  proper  thoughts  may  be  suggested  by  them,  to 
mingle  with  one's  own:    And,  if  God  afford  the  use  of 
reason,  and  speech,  and  the  supply  of  bis  own  Spirit,  one 
nay  possibly,  in  this  last  juncture,  be  a  means  of  some 
good  to  them.     One  may  possibly  say  that  that  may  abide 
▼ith  them,  and  be  of  future  advantage  to  them.    But  in 
other  respiects,  if  the  related  friendly  by-standers  cannot 
daly  temper  themselves,  if  they  are  apter  to  receive  or  do 
more  hart  thaik  good,  if  Christians  do  not  labour  to  show 
a  truly  Christia.n  spirit,  in  such  a  case ;  their  presence  has 
very  Utile  eligible  in  it.    And,  indeed,  the  deportmenteven 
of  those  that  profess  Christianity,  about  their  deceasing 
^ly  friends,  is  such  for  the  most  part,  as  if  the  founda- 
tions of  all  religion  were  shaken  with  them,  and  as  if  they 
bad  a  design  to  shake  them  too,  if  possible,  in  such  with 
whom  they  are  now  to  part ;  as  if  it  were  to  be  called  in 
qaestion,  whether  what  God  bath  said  concerning  another 
vorld,  and  the  blessed  state  of  the  innumerable  and  holy 
assembly  above,  be  true  or  no,  or  were  not  doubted  to  be 
false,  and  a  solemn  fiction,  invented  to  delude  mortals  here 
on  earth. 

It  is  little  considered  how  opposite  such  a  temper  of 
spirit,  as  commonly  appears  in  us,  is  to  the  very  design  of 
wl  Christianity.  For  doth  not  the  whole  of  CJhristianiiy 
terminate  upon  eternity,  and  upon  another  state  and  world  1 
Now  do  but  eonsider  the  inconsistencies  that  are  to  be 
foand  in  this  case,  between  the  carria^  and  temper  of 
nanj  that  profess  Christianity,  and  their  very  profession 
itself.  They  aclaiowledge,  they  own  that  the  desi&fn  of 
Christ's  appearing  here  in  this  world,  and  of  his  dying 
upon  the  cross,  was  to  brine  us  to  God,  to  bring  the  many 
K>As  to  glory.  Thty  grant  that  this  is  not  to  be  done  all 
u  once,  not  all  in  a  day ;  but  it  is  to  be  done  l^  degrees. 
Here  he  takes  np  one,  and  there  another ;  leaving  others 
flfiil  to  transmit  religion,  and  continue  it  on  to  the  end  of 
<iBe.    So  far  they  agree  with  our  common  Lord,  and  seem 


to  approve  the  divine  determinations,  in  all  these  steps  of 
his  procedure.  But  yet  for  all  this,  if  they  might  have  their 
own  will,  Christ  should  not  have  one  to  ascend  to  him,  of 
those  for  whom  he  died,  and  himself  ascended  to  open 
heaven  for  them,  and  to  prepare  a  plttce  for  their  reception, 
as  their  fore-runner,  there.  I  say,  not  one  to  ascend  afler 
him !  for  they  take  up  with  a  general  approving  of  this  de- 
sign of  his.  Very  well  I  say  they,  it  is  fitly  ordered,  his 
method  is  wise,  and  just,  and  Kind,  and  let  him  take 
them  that  belong  to  him,  when  he  thinks  fit,  only  let  him 
excuse  my  family ;  let  him  take  whom  he  will,  only  let 
him  touch  no  relation  of  mine,  not  my  husband,  wife,  child, 
brother,  sister:  take  whom  he  will,  but  let  all  mine  alone. 
I  agree  to  all  ne  shall  do  well  enough,  only  let  hkn  allow 
me  my  exception.  Bat  if  every  one  be  of  this  temper  and 
resolution,  for  themselves  and  theirs,  according  to  this  ten- 
dency and  course  of  things,  he  aball  have  none  at  all  to 
ascend  ;  none  to  bring  with  him,  when  he  returns.  Those 
that  are  dead  in  Jesus,  he  is  to  bring  with  him.  No,  he 
should  be  solitary  and  unattended  for  all  them.  They, 
and  all  their  relations,  would  be  immortal  upon  earth. 
How  iU  doth  this  agree  and  accord  with  the  Christian 
scheme  and  model  oi  things  1 

But  you  will  say.  What  I  would  I  persuade  yoa  to  be 
indifferent,  and  not  to  love  and  care  for  your  relatives,  or 
be  unwilling  to  part  with  them  1  No.  All  that  I  persuade 
to  is,  that  there  be  a  mixtare  in  your  temper,  and  such  a 
mixture,  as  that  the  prevailing  ingredient  therein  may  agree 
with  the  stronger  and  weightier  reason.  'Tis  not  that  I 
would  have  love  extinguished  among  relatives,  but  I  would 
have  it  moderated  and  subdued,  to  that  degree  as  to  admit 
of  being  governed  by  superior,  greater,  and  nobler  con- 
siderations. Do  you  think  Christ  did  expect  or  design 
that  bis  disciples  should  not  love  him?  And  yet  he  tells 
them,  John  xiv.  28.  If  you  love  me,  you  yould  rejoice 
that  I  say  I  go  to  my  Father.  And  who  in  all  this  world 
could  ever  have  such  a  loss,  as  they  of  him,  dwelling  in 
flesh  among  them  1  Yet,  says  he,  if  you  loved  me,  v6a 
would  rejoice  that  I  say  I  go  to  my  Father.  And  when 
the  apostle,  visibly  tending  towards  death,  by  the  predic- 
tion given  concerning  him,  (Acts  xxi.  13.)  said  to  the  du^ 
ciples  round  about  him,  What  mean  you  to  weep,  and  to 
break  mv  heart  1  I  am  ready,  not  only  to  be  bound,  bat  to 
die  for  the  name  of  Jesus ;  if  there  had  not  been  a  faulty 
excess  in  the  aflfection  they  expressed,  certainly  he  would 
not  have  rebuked  it,  he  woald  not  have  blamed  what  he 
thought  not  blame- worthy. 

In  short,  it  were  desirable  (if  God  see  good)  to  die 
amidst  the  pleasant  friends  and  relatives,  who  were  not  ill- 
pleased  that  we  lived ;  that  living,  and  dying,  breath  might 
mingle,  and  ascend  together  in  prayers  ana  praises  to  the 
blessed  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Gk>d  of  our  lives ; 
if  then  we  could  part  with  consent,  a  rational  and  a  joy- 
ful consent. 

Otherwise,  to  die  with  ceremony,  to  die  amongst  the 
fashionable  bemoanings  and  lamentations,  as  if  we  de- 
spaired of  fnturity !  One  would  say,  (with  humble  submis- 
sion to  the  Divine  pleasure,)  Lord  I  let  me  rather  die 
alone!  in  perfect  solitude!  in  some  unflrequented  wood, 
or  on  the  top  of  some  far  remote  moantain  !  where  none 
might  interrupt  the  solemn  transactions  between  thy  glo- 
rions  blefssed  self,  and  my  joyfully  departing,  self-resign- 
ing soul  ! 

But  in  all  this  we  must  refer  ourselves  to  God's  holy 
pleasure,  who  will  dispose  of  us,  living  and  dying,  in  the 
best,  the  wisest,  and  the  kindest  way. 


A    DISCO  URSE 


RELATINQ  TO  THE  MUCH  LAMENTED  DEATH  AKD  SOLEMN  FUNERAL 


OF  aUEEN  MARY. 


TO  THE  I^IGHT  HONOURABLE  RACHEL,  LADY  RUSSEL. 

Madam, 
I  CAN  be  at  no  loss  for  indacements  to  prefix  your  Ladyship's  name  to  this  discourse.    I  know  tbe  subject  is  gralefulto 
you,  and  if  I  only  give  you  the  occasion  hereby  of  revolving  in  your  mind  this  sublime  context,  you  vil]  entenau 
yourself  from  it,  with  more  enlarged  and  exalted  thoughts,  than  tnis  discourse,  especially  confined  within  so  nuroY 
limits,  can  suggest. 

And  your  Ladyship  knows  so  much  of  the  incomparable  queen,  that  you  can  the  more  easily  believe  the  rest  I 
reckon  you,  Madam,  a  great  frequenter  of  that  assembly  above,  to  which  she  is  now  adjoined.  Yon  have,  besides  tke 
l^reater  attractives  that  are  common  to  all  serious  Christians,  a  very  peculiar  one,  to  draw  your  mind  often  thither.  A 
joint-root  with  you  is  there  by  transplantation,  and  a  noble  branch,  from  you  both,  and  in  whomtwoillastrionsfaiDilia 
meet,  is,  under  your  care,  shooting  upwards  also.  All  indeed  that  have  true  honour  for  him^  will  eame^y  covet  be 
may  be  long  serviceable  to  the  most  valuable  purposes,  in  this  world ;  and  that,  by  the  blessing  of  heaven  upon  his 
approaching  nuptiaU,  (with  one  from  whom  may  be  expected  all  that  so  sweet  and  tender  a  bud,  now  bei^nioc  to 
open,  can  promise,)  he  may,  in  due  time,  spread  forth  many  branches,  that  may  flourish  here ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  be 
will  be  found  to  have  a  greater  mind,  than  can  be  confined  to  so  low  and  little  a  thing  as  this  eanh  is. 

The  thought  may  much  the  better  be  digested,  that  terrestrial  nuptials  will  some  time  end  in  funerals;  if  once,  hj 
God's  prescribed  methods,  it  can  be  made  certain  to  us  also,  that  those  funerals  shall  end  in  celestial  triumphs. 

Your  Ladyship's  eyes  (which  better  serve  for  heaven  than  earth)  being  obaervedly  much  directed  upward,  will  gin 
aim  and  direction  to  theirs,  who  depend  upon  you,  to  look  the  same  way;  and  withal  draw  down  from  thence  cm* 
tinual  blessings  upon  yourself,  and  them.    Which  is  the  serious  desire,  and  hope  of, 

Madam, 

Your  Ladyship's  most  obedient, 

and  obliged  humble  servaiit, 

J.  a 


HEBREWS  XII.  23. 


—AND  TO  THE  BPnUTB  OF  JUST  MEN  MADE  PERFECT. 


Let  me  mvite  back  your  eye  to  tne  foregoing  words,  that 
are  in  nearer  connexion  with  these.  Ver.  22.  But  ye  are 
come  unto  mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living 
Gk>d,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  angels,  (ver.  23.)  to  the  general  assembly,  and 
church  of  the  first-born,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and 
to  Gkxi  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect. 

We  have  had  this  last  week  a  public  solemnity,  that  was 
becomingly  great  and  magnificent,  upon  a  sad  and  mourn- 
ful occasion,  the  last  act  of  a  dolerul  scene  that  hath  lasted 
many  weeks.  You  know  I  have  taken  notice  to  you  (my 
usual  hearers)  of  the  first,  and  saddest,  the  leading  part  in 
this  tragedy,  once  and  again  ;  nor  would  I  have  this  last 
to  pass  us,  without  some  instructive  observation  and  re- 
mark. It  will  the  more  instruct  us,  the  less  it  detains  us; 
or  if  only  taking  a  due  (not,  I  mean,  a  slight  and  too 
hasty,  but  yet  a  transient)  notice  of  it,  we  be  prompted 
by  it  to  looK  forward,  from  what  was  in  its  own  kind  most 
deservedly  great,  to  what  is  incomparably  greater,  in  a 
more  excellent  kind. 

In  such  a  funeral  solemnity,  for  so  rreat  and  excellent  a 
personage,  there  is  what  may  most  fitly  entertain  awhile ; 
there  is  not  that  which  ought  finally  to  terminate  a  wise 


and  a  judicious  eye.  Honours  done  to  the  memoiy  of 
irreat  persons  deceased  have,  by  the  wisdom  of  ail  nmicos, 
been  counted  decencies,  and  even  debts ;  when  especialij 
the  deceased  have  been  sometime,  and  might  have  been 
much  longer,  public  blessings:  then  indeed  it  is  that  soeb 
rites  are  most  fitly  (as  they  are  usually)  called  ,^«sta.  Bet 
we  are  too  prone  to  be  taken  only  with  the  mere  poo^  ^ 
such  spectacles,  and,  which  is  the  infirmity  of  our  too  d^ 
eenerate  spirits,  to  be  wholly  possessed  with  iaDcifnl  idrts; 
Acts  XXV.  33.  as  those  were  intimated  to  be,  which  ve.-e 
fVom  a  spectacie  of  the  same  common  kind,  thoogfa  oc  • 
very  diverse  occasion,  by  that  elegant  expression,  ^ 
mXXht  favraaias,  such  as  do  but  amu.Hc  our  imaginanca 
awhile,  but  must  of  course  vanish,  and  cannot  stay  Urns 
with  us.  But  we  need  that  somewhat  greater,  and  Ufr 
latent  to  strike  our  eye,  should  another  way  enter,  aci 
teach  our  mind ;  making  such  impressions  there,  as  mar 
claim  an  abode,  and  that  ought  to  remain,  and  dwell  wi*jv 
us.  You  read  of  a  very  solemn  funeral.  Gen.  L  The 
whole  country  into  which  the  march  was  made,  was  amused 
at  the  state  and  greatness  of  that  moumAil  cavakade; 
wherein  'tis  said,  ver.  9.  there  were  chariots,  and  horsenaes, 
even  a  very  great  company.  That  which  joa  hare  maaT 
of  yon  80  lately  seen,  and  no  doubt  all  of  you  heard  oi, 
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vas  t  mott  aittuat  Ameral  ■olemnity;  sach  as  vbereof 
lesB  coDcemed  xoreign  spectaxon  might  sa  Vp  as  the  Caaaan- 
ites  by  mistake  did  of  that,  ver.  11.  T£i8  is  a  grievous 
aooning  lo  the  Egyptians. 

Thsj  were  iftdeed  anciently  the  most  celehrated  monm- 
en»  for  such  as  died  from  amongst  them,  in  all  the  world, 
in  respect  of  their  funeral  rites,  and  of  their  monuments  for 
the  dead.*  of  which  kkey  are  said  to  have  taken  more  care 
than  of  the  habitations  of  the  living ;  accoonting  these  they 
were  to  inhabit  only  a  short  time,  but  those  they  reckoned 
their  ktiiitt  Auriv,  their  eUmal  hMioHons,  An  imagination , 
which  how  wilid  soever  it  were,  of  the  habitations  of  souls, 
(which  only  could  be  supposed  capable  of  being  pleasea' 
with  them,)  yet  implied  tneir  beliet  of  their  indmortality, 
whereof  some  have,  groandlessly,  thought  them  the  first 
assertors.b  But  the  Canaanites  were,  as  was  intimated, 
mistaken  in  anprehending  that  to  be  chiefly  an  Egyptian 
moaming.  The  true  Israelites  (those  that  were  such  in- 
deed) were  the  true,  concerned  mourners.  The  father  of 
Israel  was  dead,  as  now  with  us,  the  mother.  A  political, 
thoogh  not  a  natural,  nor  merely  an  economical  one :  a 
mother,  no(  in  the  narrower,  and  more  minute,  but  in  the 
larger  and  most  noble  sense ;  not  of  a  single  family  only, 
hot  of  nations.  The  Egyptians  assisted  to  make  up  the 
show  in  that  mourning,  but  were  probably  the  prepared 
(u  their  posterity  were  the  active)  instruments  of  the 
slavery  and  misery  of  that  people;  with  whom  they  were 
BOW  seeming  sharers  in  lamentation.  ^ 

Oars  was  a  mourning  not  less  grievou»t)iaii  theks,  nor 
more  grieyons  than  just  to  the  English  nation,  t.  «.  to 
whom  the  soil  and  the  ^ius  are  together  native,  that  are 
act  of  an  Egyptian  spint.  Unto  which,  as  thin^is  happen, 
(to  its  power,  or  to  its  impotency,)  there  is  a  radical  innate' 
disposition,  either  to  make  slaves,  or  to  be  such.  There 
is  a  sort  of  people  (as  was  once  said)  bom  to  slavery,  to 
whom  it  ia  a  birthright  They  have  it  m  their  natures,  and 
ao  other  state,  as  he  most  aptly  spake,  is  agreeable  or  be- 
coming to  them;  ^Quas  nan  decet  esse  nisi  servos.  They 
know  not  what  to  do  with  liberty)  Any  more  than  that  silly 
creature  that  used  to  haunt  the  dunghill,  with  the  pearl. 
Therefore  they  can  but  suitably  value  the  restorers  and 
assertors  of  it.  No  irons  can  be  heavier,  or  less  tolerable 
to  them,  than  a  generous  and  a  Christian  state , of  flreedom. 
Therefore  if  none  else  will  do  them  the  kind  office  to  put 
them  into  gentler  shackles,  they  grow  so  unnaturally  crbel, 
as  to  shackle  themselves,  in  the  ignqblest  sort  of  bondage. 
Prov.  V.  29l  They  are  held  in  the  cords  of  their  own  sins, 
and  make  the  chain,  whereby  they,  are  to  be  dragged.<i 
Brutish  appetites  and  inclinations  are  to  them  severer  task- 
masters, toan  it  can  ever  be.  In  tlieir  .power  to  become  to 
others.  They  can  themselves,  at  the  utmost,  but  domineer 
over  other  men's  externals ;  but  these  have  subdued  their 
wills,  and  tyrannize  in  their  very  minds. 

Thus  'tis  with  them  in  relation  to  their  eovfcming,  .and 
their  being  governed ;  and  their  policy  ana  religion  come 
both  out  of  the  same  mint.  To  them  this  season  of  sorrow 
is  a  time  of  festivity  and  laughter,  Vho,  when  they  have 
sofTered  a  more  monstrous  transformation  themselves,  ca& 
easilv  turn  the,  house  of  monmiog  intb  that  of  mirth,  Eccl. 
vii.  4.  The  wise  man  tells  ns  what  sort  of  people  they  are, 
whose  heart  is  in  this  latter  house;  ana  what  is  to  be 
tboaght  of  such  mirth  apd  laughter,  chap.  ii.  9.  ,  And  in<r 
deed  without  a  serious  repentance  (bywnich  men  do  re- 
sifiscere,  ox  became  wise)  tneirs  is  like  to  prove  the  Sardo- 
nic laughter,^  a  certain  prelude  to  death  and  ruin. 

But  'tis  to  be  hoped,  this  sort  of  men  do  dwindle  into  a 
not  much  regardable  paucity/  Thq  current  of  the  nation 
runs  against  them,  which  must  turn  and  constrain  them  to 
fall  in  with  it.  For.  we  had  upon  the  l^te  sad  occasion  a 
fanegfris.  We  find  that  word  in  the  in  trod  active  part  of 
the  text,  and  thoogh  it  is  more  commonly  applied  to  a 
multitude,  gathered  on  other  occasions,  it  disagrees  not  to 
that  orderly  great  concourse  on  that  mournful  occasion,  a 
general  assembly,  that  is,  a  national  onle,  met  then  on  pur- 
pose to  mourn ;  a  nation  assembled,  and  moaming  in  tbeir 
representative.  It  was  decent  it  'should  be  so,  a  loss  so 
national,  so  general  a  sorrow  were  with  no  congruity  other- 
w»e  to  De  represented  and  expressed.  Oar  mouromg  was 
therefore  by  all  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  the  head  only 
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ninff,  with  greater  and  mora  decent  majesty  in  ratire- 
or  Deing  (as  is  usual  in  solemn  mouminis)  hid  and 


moamii 
ment,  or  1      , 

covered  on  that  day.  So  was  the  whole  legislature  con- 
cerned in  that  sorrow,  as  if  it  were  ordained  by  statute,  or 
as  if  our  mourning  were  as  that  for  an  excellent  prince  also 
(SChron.  xxxv.  &.)  by  an  ordinance  in  our  Israel;  and 
as  if  our.  tears  and  lamentations  were,  aS  before  they  were 
by  m^rit,  to  be  also  made  due  by  law  !  Death  marched 
in  state  and  triamph  that  d^y,  the  king  of  terrors  took  the 
throne,  and  filled  that  part  which  it  had  made  vacant,  ha- 
ving plucked  away  from  thence  not  only  so  bright  an  orna- 
ment, but  so  glorious  an  iastrameat,  in  our  gov^nment ; 
and  all  the  orders  of  the  realm,  as  captives,  attended  the 
chariot  of  the  conqueror.  England  had  lost  its  delight,  its 
pleasant  comeliness,  and  eyen  half  its  soul.  Nothing  could 
correspond  to  snch  a  case,  but  a  national  groan,  as  of  a 
half-expiring  kingdom,  ready  almoist  to  breaine  ha  last,  and 
give  up  the' ghost. 

It  must  be.  confessed,  our  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
our  admirable  queen  oan  never  be  said  to  be  fully  paid ; 
nor  can  this  discourse  leave  out  occasional  reflections  that 
may  be  of  this  import.  .  But  my  present  design  is  to  en- 
deavour our  minds  may  be  dl^wn  upwards,  and  to  make 
that  improvement  of  this  most  instrnctive  providence,  onto 
which  this  chosen  text  will  direct.  Not  to  entertain  you 
with  her  character,  and  praises  (for  it  is  the  same  thioff  to 
characterise,  and  to  praise  her :)  that  part  is  performed  in 
divers  excell<mt  discourses,  which  I  have  read,  as  I  believe 
many  of  you  have,  and  I  hope  with  fruit  as  well  as  appro- 
bation ;  and  (as  there  is  cause)  with  great  admiration  of 
the  Divine  goodness,  that  so  illastriously*shoae  forth  in 
her,  and  that  vouchsafed,  so  long,  to  intrust  the  people  of 
England  with  so  rare  a  jewel,  whose  lustre  was  yet  ex- 
ceeded by  its  real  virtues.  By  which  als^  we  may  make 
our  estimate  of  the  di^leasure  wherewith  it  is  so  soon 
withdrawn,  and  caoght  away  fVom  us,  so  as  to  entertain 
the  age  (as  oar  divine  Herbert)  with-— a  mirlk  bub  opened, 
and  Mut  up  a^ain-— a  burning  aad  a  shining  light,  (for  so 
she  also  was  m  a  true  sense,  and  in  her  proper  sphere,)  in 
the  light  whereof  we  rejoiced  but. a.  season. 

But  ev^ry  such  providence  hath,  its  dark  side  and  its 
bright.  View  it  downward  as  it  looks  upon  us  who  re- 
main beneath,  and  we  behold  blackness,  ana  darkness,  and 
a  horrible  tempest..  Such  a' state  of  tnings  we  may  fear 
our  oneen  hath  left  unto  us  who  stay  beloW,  while  we  do 
so.  But  look  we  upon  it  upwards,  whither  she  is  ascended, 
and  whiiher  we  are  professedly  tending,  and  are  in  some 
sort  come,  if  we  be  followers  of  them  whp  through  faith 
and  patience  have  inherited  the  promises ;  and  we  find  'tis 
to  mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of 
angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  nrst- 
bom,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  Judge 
of  all,  and  .to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  nerfect.  And 
hither  (that  we  may  fetch  instrociion  out  or  terror,  out  of 
the  eater  meat,  and  life  out  of  death)  let  us  bend  and  apply 
ourselves. 

We  have  bad  a  mournful  sad.  solemnity  and  assembly, 
though  decently  pompous  and. great ;  England's  glory  clad 
in  sables,  and  glittering  in  a  cloud.  But  now  let  us  lift  up 
our  eye,  and  endeavour  it  may  penetrate  through  this  dark- 
ness, and  behold  the  glorious  spectacle  which  this  context 
presents  us  with. .  Funeral  solemnities,  even  for  pious  and 
noly  personS)  and  that  were  of  greatest  use  in  the  world, 
8 re  dull  and  gloomy  spectacles,  if  they  are  only  considered 
in  their  retrospection,  without  prospect;. or  if  ihev  onjy 
solemnisa  tlieir  .exit  oqt  of  this  world  of  oars,  out  be 
understood  tohave  Hfy  reference  to  their  ascent  and  entrance 
into  the  regiMs  of  immortality  and  bliss  above.  And, 
without  this,  we  kee  ourselves  outdone,  by  the  Egyptians 
thediselves,wi  h  whom  their  funeral  apparatus  had  refer* 
ence  to  a  subsequent  immortality. 

These  words  a  i«  allusive,  and  promiscuously  refer,  partly 
to  thin^  known  ahd  fhmous  among  the  Greeks,  but  are 
more  principally  accommodated  to  theseChristianlsraelites, 
or  Hebrews,  to  whom  they  ate  writ  (end  in  a  scheme  of 
speech,  familiar  and  well  knowii  to  them)  have  resp'ict  to 
their  passage  out  of  i^gypt  CaS  the  3d  and  4th  chaphrs  of 
this  epistle  also  have)  towards  the  land  of  their  promised 
cFlbLPaMf.  d8fa.Tna 
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inhmtanoe,  -whereof  the  remaint  of  their  renerable  ances- 
tor and  head,  holy  Jacob,  or  Israel,  had  by  divine  instinct 
and  direction,  in  that  mentioned  wlemn  funeral  procession, 
been  conveyed  before,  to  take  a  sort  of  typical  and  pro- 
phetical preposseasion  of  it  for  them.  Tney  are  in  the 
whole  a  ngare,  an  allegory,  which  is  expounded,  Gal.  iii. 
In  their  way  to  their  terrestrial  Canaan,  this  people  come 
to  mount  Sinai.  The  emblem  of  their  Jewish  church 
state,  under  rigorous  severities,  which  they  were  to  pass 
ftom\  and  so  shall  we.  The  text  expresses  what  they  were 
come  and  were  tending  to,  the  representation  whereof  hath 
a  double  reference,  intermediate  to  the  state  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  Christian  church,  and  final  to  the  hearenly 
atate;  the  former  being  both  a  resemblance  and  some  de- 
gree of  the  latter. 

Ye  are  come  (piith  he)  lo  meant  &ion^  the  seat  of  the 
sacred  temple,  the  shechmah,  the  habitation  of  the  Divine 
presence,  not  ambulatory,  as  the  tabernacle  wa^,  while  they 
were  journeying  through  the  wilderness,  but  tfae^  fixed 
residence  of  the  eternal  King,  where  the  order  of  worship 
was  to  be  continued,  to  the  fulness  of  time ;  as  afterwards 
in  the  Christian  church  it  was  to  be  permanent  and  un- 
changed to  the  end  of  time;  and  in  the  heavenly  state 
xmalterable  and  eternal.  And  here,  in  opposition  to  the 
case  at  mount  Sinai,  where  the  people  were  to  stay  beneath 
the  mount,*  (whereas  they  were  to  go  up  to  the  house  of 
God,  on  mount  Sion,)  they  are  now  to  ascend,  and  be  high^ 
than  heavetij  as  their  gloriousi  Head  and  Ik)rd  is  said  to 
be,  Heb.  vii.  96.  to  the  city  of  the  living  Ood,  the  heayenly 
Jerusalem,  to  signify  the  vicinity  wherein  God  will  have 
his  people  be  to  him,  as  Jerusalem  was  to  Sion,  their 
houses  and  dwellings  being  near  to  his  own,  the  city  to 
the  temple.r  And  this  passage  may  also  look  back  u]^ 
their  former  state;  whereas  Uiey  had  heretofore  fiotlung 
but  wilderness,  they  had  now  a  city.  To  which  that  also 
agrees.  Heb.  x.  16.  Theirearlier  progenitors  were  wander- 
ers and  strangers  even-  in  Canaan  itself,  but  now  God  had 
prenared  for  tnem  a  city  in  the  heavenljr  Canaan,  as  before 
he  did  in  the  earthly.  But  lest  their  mindsshould  stay  in 
the  external  sign,  he  lets  them  know  be  means  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  t.  e.  the  Christian  church,  which  was  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  begun ;  and  heaven  itself,  as  being  that 
kingdom,  in  its  final  and  consummate  state.  To  an. in-, 
numerable  company  of  angels^  fivpi<wi.  which,  though  in 
the  singular  it  signifies  a  definite  numDer,'beiDg  hefe  put 
plnrally,  may  well  be  understood  to  signify  indefinitely  a 
numberless  multitude:  or  whereas  some  selected  squa-* 
drons  might  only  attend  the  solemnity  of  giving  the  law 
at  mount  Sinai,  here  is  the  whole  heavenly  host,-  whose 
stated  office  it  is  to  guard  the  church  below,  and  worship 
the  Majesty  of  heaven  above.  To  the  general  assembly,  the 
my^yvpif  the  glorious  consessus  of  all  orders  of  blessed 
spirits ;  which  as  it  may  be  supposed  constant,  at  all  times, 
80  is  as  supposable  to  be  more  frequented  and  solemn  at 
some,  and  whither  any  may  resort,  as  quick  as  the  glance 
of  an  eye  or  a  thought;  and  perhaps  do  at  appointed 
seasons,  so  ias  to  make  more  solemn  appearences  berore  the 
throne  of  Gk>d,  as  the  laws  and  usages  of  that  blessed 
world  shall  re<][uire.  And  we  may  well  understand  here  an 
allusion  to  the  appointed  times,  at  which  there  was  a  resort 
f)rom  all  parts  of  Judea  to  Jerusalem;  and  as  in  the 
Christian  church  are,  at  set  seasons,  more  numerous  and 
solemn  assemblies.  Here  may  also  be  an  allusion  to  the 
PannihenaUay  the  more  general  conventions  of  ail  the 
people  of  Athens,  upon  soUie  solemn  occasions,  which  were 
wont  to  be  called  iraviiYvpts.  These  can  be  referred  to  but 
as  faint  resemblances  and  shadows  (whether  they  were  the 
Jewish  or  the  Grecian  assemblies)  of  this  ifniversal  con- 
vention, that  fills  the  vast  expanse  of  heaven  j  in  compa- 
rison whereof  not  only  this  little  earth  of  oufs,  but  the 
whole  ifoffiee  to.  which  it  belongs,  can  be  considered  but 
as  a  very  minute  spot  or  point.  The  inhabitants  that 
people  those  immense,  pure,  and  bright  regions,  in  their 
pand,  stated,  solemn  assembly,  make  the  term  to  which 
noly  souls,  a.%endinj^  from  among  us,  are  continually 
coming.  And  here  with  what  ineffable  pleasure  must  these 
pure  celestial  intelligences,  all  filled  with  light,  wisdom, 
life,  benignity,  love,  and  joy,  converse  with  one  another; 
behold,  reverence,  love,  worship,  and  enjoy  their  sovereign 


Lord^  displa^ng  his  glory  perpetually  before  thenL  and 
making  his  nch  immense  goodness  diffuse  itself,  and  flow 
in  rivers  of  pleasure  most  copiously  among  them  I 

The  church  of  the  first-bom  written  in  heaven.  These 
all  constitute  but  one  chureh,  of  whatsoever  orders  those 
blessed  spirits  are.  And  they  are  all  said  to  be  first-born, 
the  church  here  meant  consisting  only  of  such,  in  whom 
the  divine  life,  or  the  holy  living  image  of  Gkxl,  hath  place; 
they  having  all  the  privileges  which  did  belong  to  the  fint- 
bom,  the  inheritance,  the  principality,  and  the  priesthood: 
for  all  God's  sons  are  also  heirs,  Rom.  viii.  17.  And  ther 
are  all  made  kings  and  priests,  (Rev.  i.  6.)  having  aU 
their  crowns,  whicn  they  often  cast  down  before  the  su- 
preme King;  and  their  employment  being  perpetual  obla- 
tion of  praise,  adoration,  and  ail  possible  aclmowledgments 
to  him.  They  are  all  of  excellent  dignity,  and  every  one 
enrolled  so  tnat  none  have  a  place  there,  by  oversight, 
casualty,  or  intrusion.  We  must  here  undeiatand  an  al- 
lusion'to  what  citizens  need  not  be  told,  the  known  cnstom 
of  registering  such  as  were  civUate  tUmaiiy  or  wuuUfnt. 

And  to  God  the  Judge  of  all.  This  may  have  reference 
to  that  office  of  the  judge  in  the  Olympic  conoertations,  to 
whom  it  belonged  to  determine  who  were  victors,  and  tD 
whom  the  garlands  or  crowns  were  justly  due.  Here  the 
privilege  is,  that  they  whose  cause  is  to  be  tried,  are  sure 
of  righteous  judgment,  and  that  they  may  approach  die 
enthroned  Majea^  of  neaven  itself.  None  of  them  are 
denied  liberty  of  access  to  the  throne  of  gloiy  above,  as  in 
the  Christian  chureh  hone  are  to  the  throne  of  grace  below. 

And  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  This 
shows  they  all  make  but  one  church,  even  such  spirits  fts 
have  dwelt  in  flesh,  being  received  into  the  communion  at 
those  whose  dwelling  never  was  with  flesh.  And,  in  the 
mean  time,  those  that  yet  continue  in  these  low  eaithlr 
stations,  as  soon  as  Uie  principles  of  the  divine  life  hart 
place  in  them,  belong,  and  are  related,  to  that  glorioos 
community;  for  they  are  said  to  be  already  come  thereto, 
and  all  together  compose  but  one  family.  For  there  is  but 
one.  pateHamUias' ot  whom  the  whole  family  in  bearen 
and  earth  is  said  to  be  naiped,  Ephes,  iii.  15.  "Sow  for 
the  encouragement  of  Christians  unto  a  faithful  penere- 
rance,  through  all  the  difficulties  of  this  their  present  con- 
flicting, hnperfect  state,  is  this  glorious  representation  made 
of  the  Dlessed  issue  their  labours  and  sufferings  shall  hare 
at  last.  Whither  they  shall  be  efathered  at  the  finishing  of 
their  course,  and  how  God-like,  how  worthy  of  himself,  the 
end  shall  be,  into  which  he  will  run  up  all  things,  when  the 
state  of  probation  and  preparation  is,  over  with  his  intelli- 
gent creatures,  and  the  stable,  permanent,  eternal  state 
Comes  to  take  place ;  which,  because  it  is  final,  can  admit 
no  more  changes,  and  because  it  is  perfect,  can  no  more 
need  any.  Hither  Christians  are  to  come,  and  in  some 
sense  the  sincere  are  said  to  be  come  already.  And  oov 
upon  this  part  of  the  term  of  (heir  access,  viz.  that  thef 
are  come  to  "  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,'*  we  are 
to  stay  awhile,  and  shall  consider, 

I.-  The  perfection  the  spirits  of  the  just  do  finally  arhve 
to,  in  their  future  stale. 

11.  In  what  sense  sincere  Christians,  in  their  present 
state,  can  be  said  to  be  come  to  them,  who  are  so  made 
perfect. 

f.  For  the  former  of  these,  we  may  easily  admit  this 
being  m^e  perfect  to  be  an  agonistical  phrase,  as  some  oi 
great  note  and  worth  have  expoui^ded  it ;  and  unto  which 
that  in  the  beginning'of  this  chapter,  of  running  the  race 
set  before  us,  {q.  d,  the  way  laid  out  between  the  lines  on 
each  hand,)  doth  plainly  lead  us.  But  if  should  hereupon 
be  remote  from  us  to  thmk,  that  a  mere  relative  dignity,  or 
atiy  external  honours,  are  the  things  we  must  principallj 
understand  to  be  conferred,  or  which  these  ad£pti  must  be 
now  thought  to  have  obtained.  'Tis  a  real,  inward,  mb> 
jective  perfection,  by  which  they  all  become  most  excellent 
. Creatures,  that  must  be  chiefly  meant.  Perfection ,  taken  ia 
the  moral  sense,  doth,  in  the  lani^age  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, contain  a  threefold  gradation. 

First,  At  the  lowest,  sincerity ;  as  when  our  Saviour  pro- 
poses to  that  querutt,  Matt.  xix.  81.  If  he  would  be  i»er- 
feet,  to  sell  all  he  had,  and  give  to  the  poor,  following  him, 
with  the  expectation  of  no  other  recompense  but  of  a  trea- 
r*Bictt  tpfifios  emnSa  9oXi(.  Id.  Md. 
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sure  in  heaveo.  If  a  man's  soal  be  not  in  a  disposition  to 
comport  with  such  terms,  upon  a  snfficieDt  signification  of 
oar  Lord*s  pleasure,  that  he  shall  now  do  so ;  or  if  at  anj 
time  this  be  the  case,  that  he  must  either  foreso  all  this 
▼orld,  and  -even  life  itself,  or  else  renounce  Christ  and 
Chrtstianinj  he  is  not  yet  in  a  right  posture  toward  his 
last  end.  He  hath  not  taken  the  Lord  for  his  Qod,  and 
best  eood ;  his  heart  more  strons'lv'  adheres  to  this  present 
world.  But  if  he  have  arriTed  nither,  which  is  his  first 
step,  resolving  upon  his  true  and  right  end,  which  he  will 
supremely  pursue,  a^inst  whatsoever  competition  of  less 
valuable  thmgs;  he  is  now.  in  the  lowest  sense,  perfect, 
t.  e.  a  resolvM,  thorough  Christian. 

Secondly,  An  eminent  improvement,  ^eater  maturity  in 
divine  knowledge,  and  all  other  Christian  virtues.  As 
when  the  apostle,  blaming  the  s)ower  progress  of  the  Chris- 
tian Hebrews,  cnap.  v.  13, 14,  that  they  were  yet  so  un- 
skilful in  the  word  of  righteousness,  and  only  capable  of 
milk,  not  the  stronic  mtfat  fit  for  persons  come  to  a  more 
ffrown  age,  nor  had  their  senses  as  yet  well  exercised,  d:c. 
he  exhorts  them,  chap.  vi.  1.  leaving  the  first  principles  of 
the  Christian  doctrine,  to  go  on  to  perfection. 

The  third  is  the  consummate  state  of  a  Christian ;  so  is  a 
perfect  man  expounded  by  being  come  to  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  ftilness  of  Christ.  That  state,  to  which 
all  gifts  given  by  our  ascended,  conquering,  crowned  Re- 
deemer :  the  whole  Gospel,  the  apostolate,  the  entire  mi- 
nistry, the  whole  frame  and  constitution  of  the  Christian 
ehurchj  all  evangelical  truths  and  institutions,  with  yirhat- 
soever  illuminations  and  influences  we  can  suppose  super- 
added to  all  these,  have  ultimate  and  final  reference.  -And 
the  state  to  which  all  shall  conke,  (Eph.  iv.  8—13.)  is 
this  most  perfect  state,  in  respect  whereof  tlie  aposlle  savp 
of  himseli,  that  he  hsld  not  yet  attained,  nor  was  already 
perfect,  Phil.  iii.  IS.  I  do  not  reckon  the  mere  natural 
perfection,  either  of  the  inner  or  outer  man,  to  be  here  ne^ 
cessarily  excluded ;,  but  that  the  moral  is  chiefly  intended, 
and  of  that  the  ultimate  consummative  degrees,  still  re- 
serving room  for  such  additions  as  will  foUow  the  final 
judgment. 

And  I  doubt  tts  not  enough  considered,  how  much  the 
felieitv  of  the  ftiture  state  depends  u]xm  such  perfection  of 
the  subject  of  it.  Concerning  the  t)bject  of  felicity,  we' are 
agreed  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  blessed  Qod  himself,  the 
afl-comprehending  good,  ftilly  adeouat^  to  the  highest  an^ 
moet  enlarged  rtesonable  desires.  But  the  contemperation 
of  oar  faculties  to  the  holv,  blissful  object,  is  so  necessary 
to  oar  satisfying  fruition,  tnat  without  that  we  are  no  more 
capable  thereof,  than  a  brute  of  the  festivities  of  a  quaint 
oration,  or  a  stone  of  the  relishes  uf  the  most  pleasant  meats 
and  drinks.  That  meemeSs^  which  the  apostle  speaks  of, 
Col .  i.  19.  To  be  partakers  of^the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light ;  is  of  no  small  importance  to  our  participation  itself. 

We  are  too  apt  to  fill  our  minds  with  ideas  of  a  heaven 
made  up  of  external,  oiit-^de  glories,  fot-gettin^  we  must 
have  the  kingdom  of  God  within  us,  hereafter,  in  its  perfect, 
as  wen  as  here,  in  its  initial  state ;  a  klngldom  that  consists 
in  righteousness,  first,  a  universal  holy  rectimde  of  all  our 
powers ;  then  consequently  in  peace,  and  jqy.  I'he  perfect 
core  of  all  the  distempers  of  our  spirits,  and  a  confirmed 
most  perfectly  happy  temper,  is  of  most  absolute  necessity 
to  the  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  state ;  and  without  it 
any  imagined  external  irlory  will  signify  no  more  to  our 
satisfaction,  than  rich  and  gorgeous  apparel  can  give  the 
desired  content  and  ease  to  an  nlcerous  diseased  body ;  or 
(as  the  rmoralkt  speaks)  a  diadem  to  an  aching  head,  a  gay 
slipper  to  a  painea  foot,  or  a  gold  ring  to  a  sore  finger. 

Jjet  a  SQul  be  supposed  actually  adjoined  to  that  glo- 
rioos  assembly  and  church  above,  that  is  yet  unacquainted 
with  God,  Strang,  and  disaffected  to  him,  alienated  Arom 
the  divine  life,  still  carnally  minded,  loving  most;  hnd  look- 
ing back  with  a  lingering  eye  toward,  this  present  world 
and  state  of  things,  rail  of  pnde,  haughtiness,  and  self-mag- 
ni^ng  thoughts,  of  envy,*wTath,  hatred,  contentiousness, 
deceit,  guileiuhie8s,andaiMnmulation,  filled  with  ravenous 
lQ5;t8,  and  inordinate,  insatiable  desires  after  impossible 
things:  such  a  soul  will  only  seem  to  have  .mistaken  its 
way,  place,  state,  and  company,  and  can  only  be  a  fit  asso- 
ciate for  devils,  and  infernal  spirits.    Its  condition  would 


he  equally  uneasy  to  itself  and  all  about  it ;  the  outrage  of 
its  own  lusts  and  passions  would  create  to  it  a  hell,  in  the 
midst  of  heaven,  and  be  to  it  as  a  thousand  devils,  both 
for  wickedness,  and  for  torment 

But  to  give  you  a  summary  of  this  internal  perfection  of 
the  spirits  of  just  men,  in  their  most  perfect  state,  I  cannot 
give  yon  a  fttller  and  more  comprehensive  one  than  is  ex- 
pressed in  those  few  words,  1  John  iii.  3.  We  shall  be  like 
him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  Where  are  two  things 
conjoined,  that  together  express  the  perfect  state  of  these 
blessed  spirits — likeniess  to  God,  and  the  vision  of  him. 

And  these  two  are  so  connected,  as  to  admit  of  a  two- 
fold reference  each  to  other  j  either  that  this  likeness  to 
God  be  considered  as  breparative  for  the  vision  of  him,  and 
so  that  the  latter  words  oe  considered  as  an  argument  of 
the  former,  viz.  that  because  if  is  designed  we  shall  live  in 
the  perpetual  vision  of  God,  it  is  therefore  necessary  we 
should  qe  like  him,  without  which  we  can  be  no  way  ca- 
pable of  such  a  sij^ht,  or  of  beholding  so  bright  a  glory.  Or 
else,  that  the  vision  of  God  be  perpetually  productive  of 
this  likeness  to  him ;  and  so  that  the  latter  Words  be  un- 
derstood.not  only"  to  contain  an  argument,  whence  we  may 
conclude  this  likeness  must  be,  but  also  to  express  the  im- 
mediate cause  by  which  it  is.  As  the  form  of  expression 
will  admit  either  of  these  references,  so  I  doubt  not  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  will  require  that  we  take  them  in  both. 
There  could  be  no  such  vision  of  God  as  is  here  meant,  if 
there  weri  not  some  previous  likeness  to  him,  in  our  former 
stdte.  And  when,  in  our  final  state,  vre  are  first  admitted 
to  that  beaUfie  glorious  vision,  by  that  means,  we  may 
reasonably  understand'  will  ensuja  the  perfection  of  that 
likeness.  Whereof  also  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  vision 
(which  spojcen  of  the  mind  is  knbwled^)  must  not  only  be 
taken  for  a  cause,  but  a  part;  for  the  image  of  God  is  at 
first  renewed  (and  with  equal  reason  must  be  supposed  at 
last  perieeted)  in  kndwleuge.  Col.  iii.  10. 
s  This  image  or  likeness  of  God  therefore,  if  we  consider 
the  natural  ordet  of  woi^king  upon  an  intelligent  subject, 
must,  as  to  that  part  of  it  which  hath  its  seat  in  the  mind  or 
understanding  raculty,  be  caused  by  the  immediate  irra- 
diation of  the  divine  light  and  glory  upon  that,  and  be  the 
cause  of  the  rest.  But  both  together  are  the  inherent  sub- 
jective perfection  of  these  ble«sed  n>irits  of  the  just,  and 
cbmprenend  all  that  belongs  to  this  their  moral  perfection ; 
the  latter  being  itself  ajso  virtually  comprehended  in  the 
former. 

The  vision  of  Qod  therefore,  or  their  perfect  knowledfe 
of  him,,  with  whom  they  must  ever  have  most  of  all  to  do, 
as  the  principal  object  ci  their  fhiition  and  enjoyment, 
musf  be  the  prima^  and  the  .leading  thing  in  this  their 
perfection ,  for  no  doubt  it  is  that  perfection  which  directly 
concerns  their  ultimate  satisfaction  and  blessedness,  which 
is  here  intended,  with  which  their  eternal  employment  is 
most  conjn net  and  complicated ,  as  we  shall  after  see.  They 
enjoy  and  adore  the  same  blessed  object  at  once,  and  in 
doing  the  one,  do  the  other.  And  .besides  the  knowledge  of 
him  there  must  be  by  his  beams,  and  in  his  light,  (Psalm 
xxxvi.  9.)  the  perfect  knowledge  of  all  that  it  is  needful  or 
requisite  they  should  know ;  without  which,  since  all  their 
enjovments  m  the  heavenly  state  must  be  in  the^  first  rise 
inteuectual,  'twnuid  be  itnpossible  they  should  ever  per- 
fectly enjoy  any  thing  at  all.  And  that  this  perfectij>n  of 
just  men's  spirits  is  intended  to  be  summarily  comprehend- 
ed in  the  perfection  of  their  knowledge,  is  more  tnan  inti- 
mated, by  that  series  of  discourse  which  we  find,  I  Cor. 
xiii.9--rl8.  The  apostle,  comparing  the  imperfection  of  our 
present,  with  the  perfection  of  our  future  state,  sums  up  all 
m  this.  That  we  Irnow  now  but  in  part,  and  that  then  we 
shall  know  as  we  are  known.  But  the^'perfeccion  of  this 
knowledge  he  seems  more  to  state  in  the  manner  of  know- 
ing, than  in  the  extent  and  compass  of  the  things  known. 
That  in  this  latter  respect  it  may  admit  of  increase,  they 
cannot  doubt  who  consider  the  finite  capacity  of  a  created 
mind,  and  the  mighty  advantages  we  shall  nave  for  con- 
tinual, improvement,  both  from  the  clear  discovery  of 
thinp,  in  that  bright  and  glorious  light,  and  fVom  the  re- 
ceptiveness  of  our  enlarged  and  most  apprehensive  minds. 
But  that  state  can  admit  of  no  culpable  ip;norance,  nor  of 
any  that  shall  more  infer  infelicity,  than  mclnde  sin. 
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Therefore  now  to  speak  more  distinctly,  We  take  this 
perfection  of  the  spirits  of  the  just  to  be  principally  meant 
of  their  moral  perfection,  such  as  exeluaes  all  sin,  and  all 
misery ;  as  morality  comprehends  and  connects  together 
sanctity,  the  goodness  of  the  means,  and  felicity,  the 
goodness  of  the  end :  the  former  most  directly,  but  most 
certaioly,  inferring  tne  latter.  If  therefore  we  say  this  is 
their  sinless  perfection,  we  say  all  that  the  case  requires. 
In  that  it  is  said  to  be  the  perfection  of  spirits,  it  must  in- 
deed suppose  all  that,  natural  perfection  whicii  belongs  to 
such  a  sort  of  creatures,  as  sucn,  in  their  own  kind.  But 
inasmuch  91s  the  specification  is  added,  (of  the  just,)  'tis 
their  moral  perfection,  or  most  perfectly  holy  rectitude, 
from  which  their  blessedness  is  mseparable.  that  seems 
ultimately  intended.  But  now  whereas  this  their  ultimate 
perfection  hath  been  said  to  be  Virtually  contained  and 
summed  up  in  knowledge,  we  are  hereupon  tu  consider 
how  this  may  appear  to  be  a,  complete  summary  of  all  such 
perfection.  And  nothing  can  more  evidently  appear,  if 
you  join  together — the  true  matter  or  object,  and  right 
manner  or  nature,  of  this  knowledge. 

1.  The  true  and  proper  object  of  it  must  be,  not  amne 
scibUe,  but  whatsoever  tney  can  be  obliged  or  concerned  |o 
know,  or  that  is  requisite  to  their  duty  and  felicity ;  all 
that  lies  within  their  compass,  as  tl^ey  are  creatures,  that 
in  such  a  distinct  sphere,  or  in  their  own  proper  order,  are 
to  correspond  to  the  ends  of  their  creation,  t,  e.  to  glorify 
the  Author  of  their  beings,  and  be  happy  in  him.  Infinite 
knowledge  belongs  not  to  them,  is  not  competent  to  their 
nature,  lior  necessary  either  to  their  employment,  or  to 
their  blessedness,  in  the  heavenly  state.  Whatsoever 
knowledge  is  requisite  to  these  ends,  will  be  included  in 
this  their  final  perfection. 

It  is,  by  the  way.  to  be  observed  hpw  this  matter  is  ex- 
pres^d,  made  perfect,  which  signifies,  our  arriving  to  this 
perfection  out  of  an  imperfect  sfate;  We  were  created 
with  an  original  perfection,  sufficient  to  a  state  of  proba- 
tion. By  our  apostacy  we  became  sinfully  imperfect,  all 
have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  Rom. 
iii.  23.  We  have  been  put  upon  a  new  trial  by  our  Re- 
deemer. Their  perfection,  who  have  run  out  their  course, 
is,  bythe  grace  of  Gk>d,  and  by  his  methods,  restored,  and 
improved  to  its  just  pitch.  They  are  now,  thfeir  trial  being 
over,  set  in  a  consummate  rectitude  towards  the  ends  of 
their  creation ;  and  herein  are  endowed  "with  all  the  know- 
ledge thev  need,-  vU.  of  such  things  as,  in  reference  to 
those  ends,  they  can  any  way  be  concerned  with.^ 

With  the  blessed  Gtoa  himself  they  are  most  of  all  con- 
cerned, for  him  they  are  eternal Iv  to  adore  and  enjoy. 
Therefore  that  their  perfection  should  be  virtually  included 
in  divine  knowledge,  is  congruous  to  the  state  of  their  case, 
and  to  the  language  of  the  Holv  Scriptures;  which  ex- 
presses their  most  perfeot  state  bv  the  viiiion  of  Gk)d,  in 
the  mentioned  1  John  iii.  2.  and  Jilatu  v.  8.  Heb.  xii.  14, 
Ac.  Which  phrase  is  not  borrowed  from,  the  sight  of  the 
eye,  and  transferred  to  that  of  the  mind,  at  random,  or 
without  (most  probable)  design.  It  most  aptly  signifies 
the  great  facility  of  this  knowledge,  that  it  is  not  toilsome, 
there  is  little  labour,  in  it,  'tis  not  such  as  requires  great 
pains;  it  j^  but  inmition.  not  a  cautious,, wary  ratiocina- 
tion, wherein  We  use  to  be  very  soUcitoiKi,  lest  we  draw 
any  iiregnlar  Or  untrue  consequences.  We  do  very  easily, 
and  on  the  sudden,  without  suspicion,  or  fear  of  error, 
only  behold  what  is  ofiered  to  our  view.  This  is  a  great 
perfection  of  mind  with  these  blessed  spirits,  to  be  capable 
of  knowing  the  greatest  thmgs  so  easily  and  so  soon,  to 
know  by  seeing. .  And  iheir  apmess  hereto  is  a  moral  per- 
lection,'for  the  cleamessof  the  discovery  infers  their  greater 
obligation  to  attend,  and  not  to  divert  from  what  shall  cost 
them  so  little.  The  blessed  Gk>d's  manifestation  of  him- 
self, in  that  brightest  and  most  glorions  light,  js  not  only 
evidently  supposed,  for  in  his  light  only  can  we  see  light, 
(Psal.  zxxvi.  9.)  but  it  is  emphatically  expressed  in  the 
before-mentioned  text,'!  Cor.  xiii.  12.  of  seeing,  face  to 
Aice ;  which  signifies,  on  his  part,  gracious  vouchsafement, 
his  oiitsrin^  his  blessed  face  to  view,  that  he  hides  it  not, 
nor  turns  it  awa}r,  as  here  sometimes  he  doth,  in  just  dis- 
pleasure. And  his  face  means  even  his  most  conspicnous 
glory,  such  as,  in  this  state  oT  mortality,  'twotdd  be  inortal 
to  us  to  behold;  for  no  man,  not  so  divine  a  man  as 


Moses  himself;  could  see  his  face  tnd  live.  And  it  si^ 
fies.  on  their  part  who  are  thus  made  perfect,  their  applying 
and  turning  their  face  towards  his,  viz.  that  thev  see  noi 
casually,  or  by  fortuitous  glances,  but  eye  to  eye,  by  direct 
and  most  voluntary  intuition ;  which  therefore,  on  their 
part,  implies  moral  perfection,  the  will  directing  and  com- 
manding the  eye,  and  upon  unexpressible  r^Ushes  of  joy 
and  pleasure  forbidding  its  diversion,  holds  it  steady  and 
intent.  Here  our  ignorance  of  Goa  is  culpable,  being 
voluntary,  not  liking  to  retain  him  in  our  knowledge,  Rom. 
i.  28.  There  our  knowledge  is  inculpable  and  sinless, 
being  chosen,  purposed,  and  always,  principally,  for  its 
most  proper  ends,  the  perfect  adoration  and  froitionof  the 
blessed  object  we  so  fixedly  behold,  and  so  earnestly  covet 
to  know. 

'Tis  also  fit  to  be  noted,  that  the  very  fruition  of  the 
blessed  God  itself,  which  the  Holy  Scripture  inclades  in 
our  vision  of  him,  is  not  only  our  very  blessedness  iisel( 
but  it  is  our  duty  too.  It  is  a  thing  enjoined  ns,  and  com- 
prehended in  that  first  and  great  commandment,  Thoa 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  soul, 
and  might,  and  mind ;  which  who  can  perfectly  do,  with- 
oijt  a  complacential  acquiescence,  axid  final  rest  of  their 
will  in  him,  as  the  best,  the  most  perfect,  and  all-compre- 
hending good  1  And  hereupon,  though  we  are  wont  10 
distinguish  our  glorifying  God,  and  enjoying  him ;  thej 
are  most  manifestly  coincident,  and  but  notionaUy  dis- 
tinct. For  in  this  our  fruitive  acquiescence  of  will  in  him 
stands  our  highest  veneration,  our  most  practical,  most 
significant  acknowledgment  and  testimony  conceminf  him, 
as  the  highest,  the^  most'  complete,  and  most  absoiuiely 
perfect  good :  m  that  we  seek  no  further,  bat  take  vp  oor 
final  rest-  in  him,  .  This  is  to  give  him  the  nroper  clory  of 
his  Godhead,  tp  glorify  hin^  as  God.  Ana  theretore  tlus 
being  the  fullest  sense  of  that  great  and  summary  com- 
mand, it  is  only  a  commanding  us  to  be  happy.  As,  oa 
the  other  hand,  the  misery  of  the  intelligent  creature  is  his 
^eatest  and  most  injnribus  iniquity,  an  aversion  of  will 
lTO)n  the  blessed  God,  a  testimony  against  him  as  none  of 
the  best  good,  tmd  the  greatest  mdignity  which  created 
nature  can  put  upon  him,  who  is  goodness  itself.  Thus 
then  is  the  xnome^ge  or  .vision  of  God,  even  as  it  is  frui- 
tive, a  moral  perfection.  But  the  divine  knowledge,  more 
at  large,  of  these  holy  spirits,  though  it  be  principally  con- 
versant atwut  God,  as  its  noblest  olq'ect,  excludes  net 
their  applying  their  minds  to  other  obiects-too,  according 
to  their  concernment  with  them.    And  vet, 

2.  How  aptly  this  perfection  is  included  in  sneh  know- 
ledge, will  lorther  appear,  if  you  consider  the  manner  of 
knowing^  or  the  special  nature  and  kind  of  this  vision  or 
knowledge,  viz,  that  it  is  not  that  slight,  inefifectnal,  merely 
notional,  insipid  knowledge,  which  unregenerate  minds  are 
now  wont  to  have  of  the  most  evident  truths ;  viz.  that,  for 
Instance,  that  God  is  the  most  excellent,  the  most  perfect, 
the  most  desirable,  as  well  as  the  most  adorable  good: 
which  knowledge,  because  it  answers  not  the  trae  end  01 
divine  knowledge,  is  called  ignorance ;  whereupon  th^ 
are  said  to  be  alienated  from  tine  life  of  God,  through  Oi 
ignorance  that  is  in  them,  Ephes.  iv.  18.  But  that  igno- 
rance is  paraphrased  by  bllnaness  of  hearty  i.  e.  a  most  per- 
fectly voluntary  and  chosen  ignorance,  founded  in  aversion 
of  will.  ,  And  elsewhere,  (Jer.  ix,  3—6.)  by  a  refosug 
to  .know  God,  a  saying  to  him.  Depart  from  nf^we  daare 
not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways.  Job  xxi  14.  Wberenpoa 
the  light  that  is  m  such  is  said  to  be  Very  darkness,  and 
then  how  great  is  that  darkness !  Matt.  vi.  23.  . 

This  knowledge,  or  vision,  now  in  perfection,  is  most 
deeply  and  inwardly  penetrative,  efficacious,  and  transform- 
ing, admits  a  light  which  spreads  and  transAises  itself 
through  the  whole  soul.  So  it  is,  at  first,  in  every  truly 
re^erate  spirit :  whereby  sach  a  one  is  begotten  into  ihe 
Divine  likeness,  his  image  is  impressed  upon  it,  which,  as 
hath  been  noted,  is  said  to  be  renewed  in  knowledge,  CoL 
iii.  10.  So  that  as  by  solemn  message  to  the  a 


God  is  declared  to  be  pnr^  light,  I  John  i.  &.  This  then  is 
the  message  which  we  have  heard  of  him;  and  declare  to 
you,  that  God  is  light,  and  with  him  is  no  darkness  at 
all.  And  as  he  is  the  original,  the  paternal  light,  the 
Father  of  lights,  (James  i.  17.)  so  they  that  are  bom  of  him 
are  said  to  be  light  itself,  and  the  children  of  light.    Ye 
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were  dArkaeaB^  but  wsm  are  ye  IiAiit  in  the  Lord;  walk  as 
diildreti  of  light,  ^h.  t.  8.  And  they  are  therefore  said, 
as  the  sons  of  Qod,  tb  shine  as  lights,  (Phil.  !i  15.)  or  re* 
qaired  to  do  so ',  for  the  words  bear  either  form.  This  so 
eBei|;etical,  efficacioOB  light,  is,  in  the  mentioned  texts, 
memftstlf  intended  to  connote  holiness ;  as  it  doth  also, 
Rom.  ziii.  19.  which  the  antithesis  there  shows,  works 
of  darkness,  and  armour  of  light ;  and  in  many  other 
places. 

Accordinj^ly  the  whole,  eren  of  practical  religion  and 
codlinesi,  is  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  expressed  by  the 
knowledge  of  Qod,  3  Chron.  xxx.  22.  'Tis  signified  to 
be  in  its  own  natare'  sanctifying,  and  inconsistent  with 
prevailing  sin,  (1  Cor.  xv.  34.)  in  Which  they  that  live  are 
therefore  said  to  be  destitute  of  it,  who  are  also  upon  the 
same  account  said  not  to  have  had  any  sight  of  God;  3 
John,  ver.  11.  He  that  sinneth  (the  word  is.  S  c<i«Mr«j(5v,  a 
doer,  or  worker,  of  sin)  hath  hot  seen  God.  The  light 
which  this  Tision  of  Ood  receives,  mnst  much  more,  in 
the  perfected  spirits  of  the  jnst,  be  supposed  so  prevalent 
and  vietorioiui,  as  cuite  to  have  chased  away  and'expelled 
all  remainders  of  this  impure  darkness.  Every  sucn  spi- 
rit is  therefore  become  as  it  were- an  orb  of  purest,  most 
operative,  and  lively  l^^ht,  an  intellectual  and  self-actOr 
aiing  sun,  full  of  fervour  and  motive  power,  besides  mere 
li^ht  WhereapoQ  whatsoever  this  li^ht  and  knowledge 
discovers  it  is  fit  for  snch  a  soul  to  be,  it  is  4  and  fit  fortt 
to  do,  it  can  never  fail  to  do  it. 

Therefore  the  making  bf  such  spirits  perfect  mnst  be 
onderstood,  in  greatest  part,  to  consist' in  restoiringthe  <** 
der  of  their  focolties  towards  each  other;  which  wasbro- 
ken  by  the  apostacy  |o  that  decree,  and  they  so  debilitated 
and  become  so  languid,  so  impotent  and  enfeebled,  that 
neither  could  the  one  facnlhr  lead,  nor  the  other*  follow. 
Whence  light,  even  about  the  most  practical  and  the  most 
important  matters  imaginable,  true  notions,  right  senti' 
ments,  signified  no  more  to  command^  to  govern,  to  form 
and  direct  the  inclinations  and  motions  of  t)ie  soul;  than 
if,  as  to  all  its  sentiments  about  these  mattery,  you  did  put 
false  instead  of  tru^',  wrong  inBtead  of  right,  most  absurd, 
most  impossible,  instead  of  most  convruous,  most  neces- 
sary. Take,  for  instance,  the  idea  of  Godf  let  it  be  sup- 
posed to  comprehend  (as  every  one  grants  it  doth,  whe^ 
tfaer  he  acknowledge  his  existence  or  do)  all  conceivable, 
all  possible  excellencies ;  that  it  means  an  infinite,  eter- 
nal, ever-living,  seif'^ubsisting  being,  most  perfectly  in- 
telligent^ wise,  true,  holy,  righteous,  powerful,  and  blessed, 
the  ori^al  of  life,  bein^,and  blessedness  to  theereation, 
accordmg  to  the  several  Kinds,  naiures.  pnd  capacities  of 
his  creatures,  the  supreme  and  sovereign  Lord  of  all,  to 
whom  it  belong  to  govern  and  dispose  of  what  he  liath 
made,  of  most  immense  and  abounding  goodness  and  be- 
nignity, most  bountifbl  to  the  indigent,  compassionate  to' 
the  miserable,  reconcileable  to  tbe  guil^,  propitious  to  the 
penitent,  most  complacentially  kind,  with  nighest  delight, 
to  the  holy  and  the  good,  severe  only  to  the  obstinately 
impenitent  and  implacable,  that  will  by  np  means  or  me- 
thods be  reclaimed. 

Take  we,  again,  fhmi  hence  the  measures  by  which  we 
are  to  judge  what  ought  to  be  the  dispositions  and  deport- 
ments of  his  reasfnable  creatures  towards  him ;  that  they 
be  entirely  composed  and  made  up  of  love,  reverence, 
humility,  dependance,  devotedness,  subjection,  gratitude, 
and  adoration.  And  suppose  we  that,  m  the  theory,  this 
be,  as  it  generally  is,  admitted  and  acknowledged  as  the 
just  and  most  regular  consequence  of  the  former.  And 
let  OS  again  suppose, ihat  we  being  made  after  his  image,, 
which  in  the  natural  part  remains,  and  is  still  c6mmon  to 
mankind;  and  as  to  the  moral  part,  is  restored.in  all  that 
are  regenerate  and  bom  of  God. .  And  that  therefore  we 
ougrht  to  love  universally  all  mankind,  to  wish  and  do  well 
toihem,  as  to  ourselves;  and  no  more  to  iniure  any  m^, 
than  we  would  destroy,  pull  in  nieces,  or  offer  violence  to 
GOT  own  life  and  being.  And  tnat  we  ought,  with  a  more 
peculiar  delectation,  to  embrace  and  love  all  holy  and 
good  men,  without  other  distinction^  than  ais  any  appear 
noore  to  excel  in  goodness. 

Our  light  about  these  things.is  soelear,  they,  are  so  little 
disputable,  and  so  difficult  it  is  to  form  any  argimwDt  to  the 
h  MeMedoM  of  the  RiiMaoM. 


contrary ;  that  few  ever  set  themselves,  by  any  explicit  or 
formed  thoughts,  to  oppose  or  contend  against  them.  It 
is  not  (at  least,  not  generally)  so  much  as  attempted  to  dis- 
prove  them,  or  assert  contrary  principles  in  opposition  fo 
them.  'Therefore  that  the  dispositions  and  common  pra^ 
tice  of  men  do  so  little  agree  with  thesis  principles,  is  n^t 
that  their  notions  are  herein  doubtftil,  but  spiritless;  their 
light  is  not  uncertain,  but  weak  and  impotent.  And  here- 
upon their  knowledge  signifies  as  little  to  its  proper  end, 
as  if  their  kpprehensions  touching  these  things  were  none 
at  all,  or  qmte  conti^ary  to  what  they  are. 

They  as  much  neglect  and  slight  the  blessed  God,  or 
decline  to  be  concerned  with  him,  as  if  they  denied  all  ti«e 
things  of  him  which  his  idea  contains ;  or  as  if  they  2^- 
firmed  all  the  things  of  him,  which  it  most  directly  ei- 
eludes.  They  shun,  they  fly  from  him.  as  if  they  thought 
him  the  worst  of  bemgs,  while  thev  acknowledge  him  Hve 
best  and  most  excellent  good ;  dispbey,  and  afifh)nt  him.  v 
if  they  thought  he  had  no  right  to  rale  them,  while  tbnr 
confess  him  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all  the  world.  And 
steer  their  course  both  tqwards  him,  and  one  another,  m 
as  direct  repugnancy  t<5  his  rn|cs,  as  if  they  thought  the^ 
all  transversed ;  and  that  the  most  opposite  system  of  lairs 
and  precepts  were  given  them,  by  some  undoubted  autho- 
rity, to  rejjalate  all  th^r  practice.  - 

It  would  amaze  a  thinking  man  that  all  this  should  be 
so !  that  intelligent  creatures,  (hat  the  reasonable,  liviuj^, 
inimortal  spirits  of  men,  should  be  sank  to  so  low  a  fii^ 
of  degeneracy  hnd.  vilcness  I  But  much  more,  thit  it  Be- 
ing so  apparently  thus,  it  should  be  so  seldom  reflecCcid 
on !  that  men  are  not  afraid  of  themselves!  that  theyaj- 
pearAot  as  so  many  frightful  monsters,  each  in  their  pwn 
eyes !  That  they  consider  pot.  What  are  these  faculties 
fori  Why  have  I  such  notions  of  truth  in  my  mind  1  w£y 
have  I  a  WiH  whereby  to  choose,  resolve,  act,  and  be  ae- 
cordinelyl  What  a  distorted  misshapen  creature  is  (bis 
soul  of  mine ;  everything  in  me  running  counter  to  ri|*ht 
and  fit !  Whatever  hath  thus  fatally  perverted  all  their 
powers,  hath  stupified  them  too ;  so  as  not  only  not  to  find 
fault,  but  to  applaud  and  be  well  pleased  with  themselves 
for  all  this.        *  • 

But  now  shall  we  take  our  advantage  from  hence,  4o 
conceive  and  be  enamoured  of  the  rectitude,  the  amioble- 
ness  of  this  most  excellent  state  of  the  perfected  spirits  of 
the  just !  Kow  doth  comely. order  succeed,,  instead  of  the 
most  horrid  deformity ;  distorted  limbs  are  set  right,  the 
ligaments  and  connexion  of  the  disjointed  faculties  to  each 
oSier  are  restored ;  and  whatsbever  the  enlightened  annd 
suggests  as  fit  and  due,  presently  obtains.  Ko  complfiint 
remaiiis  of  seeing  what  is  belter,  and  doing  what  is  woMe ; 
'or  that  when  good,  should  be  done,  evil  is  present.  T4ifere 
is  nothinir  but  perfect  regularity,  harmony,  and  agreement. 
All  thin^  move  smoothly,  and  with  constant  equability 
and  decornm*.  Right  dictates  of  the  leading  faculty,  tisid 
ready  compliance  of  such  as  are  to  follow,  make  with 
them  a  perpetual,  even,  and  uninterrupted  course. 
'.Likeness  to  God,  therefore,  in  every  other  just  remat, 
certainly  ensues^upon  such  preceding  knowledge  of  nkn ; 
for  the  kind  and  nature  of  that  knowledge  being,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  powerfai,  vigbious,  transforming  of  the  whole  soul, 
and  the  will  ductile  and  compliant;  agreeable  impressions 

do  most  certainly  take  place.    As  now,  beholding ^ 

we  are  changed,  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  Much  more  in  that  state 
where  the  injected  divine  beams  are  so  strong  and  vivid, 
and  the  receptive  disposition  so  prompt^  free,  apt,  and  fa^ 
cile,  Therefore  to  be  made  like  God,  is  to-be  made  per- 
fect according  to  the  ultimate  intendment  of  th^se  words. 
The  vision,  or  knowledge  of  God,  in  the  heavenly  state, 
being  tiever  intended  for  idle,  ineffectual  speculatioo ;  as 
this  perfection  is  not  otherwise  to  be  understood,  than  with 
reference  to  the  ends  we  were  made  for  i  that  we  vhajr  be 
immediately  capable  of  and  apt  for  everlasting  adoration, 
and  ihiition  of  the  blessed  God,  in  a  joint  and  most  Aill 
consent  and  commnnion  with  the  general  assembly,  the 
whole  eommunity  of  i^ll  the  blessed  spirits  besides,  whose 
eternal  work  ana  delight  this  will  be. 

This  likeness  to  God  most  yet  be  understood  with  ex- 
eeption  to  the  divine  peculiarities^  as  hath  been  elaewhers 
shotrnb  (whither  we  now  refer  only  to  save  the  labour  of 
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transcribing.)  In  respect  of  wnich  peculiarities,  a]so,  there 
must  be,  on  our  part,  a  correspondency,  i.  e,  a  likeness 
vith  allowance  for  necessary  disagreement ;  as  between  a 
seal  and  the  Impression,  where  what  is  convex  in  the  one, 
is  hollow  in  the  other,  and  yet  otherwise  like.  i.  e.  corres- 
pondent to  each  other  too. '  So  the  case  is  between  the 
blessed  Ood's  all-sufficient  fulness,  and  our  receptive  emp- 
tiness; between  his  supremacy,  and  our  sabjection<  In 
respect  to  other  things,  common  to  him  and  us,  with  the 
rest  of  those  happy  spirits  tl\at  inhabit  the  regions  of  light 
and  bliss,  spirituality  itself^  life  atid  vi^ur,  knowledge^ 
wisdom,  holiness,  love,  serenity,  benignity,  mercy,  peace, 
and  jo]^  there  is  a  nearer  resemblance ;  tnese  things  pass« 
ing  under  the  same  name  with  him,  and  with  us,  but  with 
the  infinite  inequality  still  of  Gtod  aud  creature. 

Now  let  us  here  give  ourselves  leave  to  pause  awhile, 
and  contemplate  those  innumerable  multitudes  of  pure  and 
happy  creatures,  perfected,  or  ever  perfect  spirits,  that  in- 
habit and  replenish  those  ample  ^acious  regions  above, 
the  vast,  (and  to  us,  or  to  any  thought  of  ours,),  immense, 
and  endless  tracts  of  light  and  glory.  Consider  them 
every  one  composed  and  made  up  of  lively  light,  and  love, 
as  we  are  told  GK>d  is  lii^ht,  1  John  i.  5.  and  God  is  love. 
ck,  iv.  17.  16.  Consider  them  all  as  most  intelligent  ana 
knowing  creatures,  even  of  the  most  profound  and  hidden, 
mysteries,  that  here  were  wont  to  perplex  and  puzzle  the 
most  inquisitive  mind ;  ignorant  otnothing^  or  apt  to  com- 

Srehend  any  thin^,  needful  and  pleasant  to  be  known,  or 
kwful  to  be  inquired  into;  curious  to  know  nothing  use^ 
leas,  or  unlawful ;  most  perfectly  wise  creatures,  prudent 
sa^,  endowed  with  a  telf-goveming  wisdom,  so  as  easily, 
without  a  vexatious  solicitude  ana  anxiety,  but  with  a 
noble  freedom,  to  order  and  command  all  their  thoughts, 
appetitions,  actions,  and  deportments  towards  Qod,  them- 
eelves,  and  one  another,  so  as  neyer  to  be  guilty  of  mistake 
or  error,  in  any  motion  of  mind  or  will ;  never  to  omit  any 
thing  in  its  season,  or  do  ^uy  thing  out, of  season..  Con- 
sider them  whether  in  solemn  a^embly,  (which  may  be 
stated  and  perpetual,  by  successively  appointed  numoers 
for  ought  we  kiioW|)  or  diyertingand  retiring,  or  faring  to 
and  fro,  as  inclination,  with  allowance,  or  command,  may 
direct.  Yet  all  eVery  where  full  of  Gtod,  continually  re- 
ceiving the  vital,  satisfying,  j^orious  cdmmunications  of 
the  every-where  present,  self-manifesting  Deity;  all  full 
of  reverence  and  most  dutiful  love  to  the  eternal  Father  of 
spirits,  his  eternal  Son  and  Spirit;  all  formed  Into  perpe- 
tual, lowliest,  and  most  grateful  adoration,  with  highest 
delight  and  pleasure;  all  apprehensive  of  their  depending 
state,  and  that  they  owe  their  all  to  that  fulness  which  fill- 
eth  all  in  all.  Every  one  in  his  own  tje$  a  self-.nothing, 
having  no  separate  (urvided  interest,  sentiment,  twill,  or  in- 
dination.  Every  one  continually  self-consistent,  agreeing 
with  himself,  ever  free  of  allseU-displeasure,  never  finding 
any  cause,  or  shadow  of  a  cause,  for  any  angry  self-refiec- 
tion  upon  any  undue  thought  or  wish  in  that  their  present, 
perfect  state ;  though  not  tmmindful  what  they  were,  or 
,micht  have  been,  and  ascribing  their  present  slate  and 
'stability  to  the  gr^oe  of  God,  and  dedicating  their  all  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  that  most  free  and  unaccountable 
graee ;  all  well  assured,  and  unsuspiciously  conscious, 
with  unexpressible  satisfaction,  of  their  acceptance  with 
God,  and  placing  with  the  fullest  sense  and  relish  their 
▼ery  life  in  his  favour.  All  full  of  the  most  complacen- 
tial  benignity  towards  one  another/  counting  eacn  one's 
felicity  his  own,  and  every  one's  enjoyments  being  accord* 
ingly  multiplied  so  many  thonsapd-fold,  as  he  apprehends 
every  one  as  perfectly  pleased  and  happy  as  himself. 

Let  but  any  one  recount  these  things  with  himself,  as  he 
easily  may,  with  far  greater  enlargement  of  thoughts,  ma- 
ny more  such  things  as  these ;  and  he  needs  not  be  at  a 
loss  for  a  notion  of  this  perfect  state  of  the  spirits  of  the 
just  And  for  farther  confirmation,  as  well  as  for  a  some- 
what more  distinct  and  eiplicit  conception  hereof,  let  it  be 
moreover  considered,  What  was  the  undertaking  and  de- 
sign of  our  Redeemer,  to  whom  the  next  word^  direct  our 
eye :  And  to  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  the  new  covetiant,  and 
to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  &c.  He  was  to  be  the  restorer 
of  these  once  lost,  apostate  spirits,  and  besides  reconciling 
them  to  God  by  his  Dlood,  tnat  speaks  better  things  than 
that  of  Abel,  was  to  impart  his  own  Spirit  to  them ;  and 


by  the  tenor  of  that  new  testament,  or  coveaait,  wher^ 
of  he  was  Mediator,  was  not  only  to  procure  that  their 
sins  and  ini(|uiiies  should  be  remembered  no  more;  but 
that  the  divine  laws  should  be  put  in  their  mind.^  and 
written  in  their  hearts,  ch,  viii.  10, 13.  They  are  there- 
fore, by  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  to  be  made 
perfect,  (ch,  xiii.  90, 31.)  in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will, 
having  all  that  wrought  in  them  which  is  well-pleasing 
in  his  sight,  through  Christ  Jesus.  Now  when  shall  be 
be  said  to  have  accomplished  his  design  1  Not  1 11  eveiy 
one  be  presented  perfect  (Col.  i.  38.)  and  faultless,  in  the 
pi^esence  of  the  Divine  fflory,  Jude  34.  Do  bat  consider 
what  was  a  design  worthy  m  so  great  an  undertaker,  the 
Son  of  God;  and  of  his  bein^  engaged  so  deeply,  of  his 
being  so  earnestly  intent  upon  it,  as  to  become  first  a  man, 
then  a  sacrifice,  to  effect  it. 

Consider  his  death,  and  resurrection,  wherein  be  wiU 
have  all  that  belong  to  him  to  have  a  coniortuum,  a  pam- 
cipatioti  with  him,  and  conformity  to  him;  as  is  largely 
discoursed,  Phil.  lii.  and  hence  we  are  to  make  oar  esti- 
mate what  is  the  mark  and  prize  of  the  high  callins  of 
God  in  Christ,  v,  13, 14.  This  can  be  no  other  than  fbal 
consummate  Christianity,  the  Christian's  high  calling  in 
Urminor  and  which  theV  that  are  inchoatively  perfect  or 
sincere,  must  be  so  minded,  as  to  design  it  for  themselves, 
V.  15.  Therefore  let  me  but  tell  anj^  m^n,  so  that  he  caa 
understand  me,  what  true  Christianity,  now  is,  and  he  caa 
tell  me  what  heaven  is.  Let  me  tell  him  what  it  is  to  be 
&  sincere  Christian,  in  this  present  state }  and  he  can  tell 
me  what  it  is  to  be  perfect,  in  the  heavenly  stale.  The 
writing  God's  law  in  the  heart  truly,  and  perfectly,  goes 
far  towards  bpth.  ^ 

The  two  great  commandments  impressed,  that  are  both 
ful^led  in  love,  are  of  vast  compass  to  this  purpose,  aad 
with  the  certain  connexat  comprehend  all :  Thbn  sfaalt  kve 

the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  inine  heart,  Ac.    And 

thy  neighbour  as  ihys^,  &c.'  What  a  heaven  upon  earth 
wouldi  mese  two  create,  reduced  to  practice !  and  wbea 
the  impression  is  perfect,  what  needs  there  morel  Bot 
God  knows,  men  too  commonly  measure  their  heaven  br 
their  Christianity,  on  the  wrong  hand;  a  Christianity,  and 
a  heaven,  both  external  and  foreign  tothem«  God  deliver 
me  from  this  so  palpable  and  destructive  a  delusion  of  a 
Christianity,  and  a  heaven,  foreign  to  my  soul !  A  reli- 
gion and  a  felicity  that  touch  not  our  mind^,  that  never 
impress  our  inner  man ;  what  can  we  be  the  belter  for 
theml  What  to  be  imposed  upon  by  so  absurd  a  mis- 
oonceit,  and  so  repugnant  to  Scnptnre  t  which  so  express- 
ly tells  us,  that  glory,  we  are  finally  to  expect,  is  a  gloiy 
whereby  we  are  to  be  glorified,  mad^  glonoos,  and  to  be 
revealed  in  us;  and  wherein  we  are  topartake  withChrisL 
Rom.  viii.  17, 18.  Or  did  the  Son  of  God  put  on  man,  and 
suffer  so  deeply  for  us,  with  a  design  upon  us  less  thaa 
this  1  But  now  my  work  is  done  (nor  do  my  limits  allov 
me  to  enlarg^  in  reference  to  the 

II.  Head  or  discourse  proposed :  In  what  sense  sincere 
Christians  may  be  said  to  be  already  come  to  the  splritsof 
the  just  made  perfect.  Enough  may  be  collected  from 
what  hath  been  said.'  .'Tis  to  be  nnderstood, 

1.  In  a  relative  sense,  they  are  come,  they  already  be- 
long, to  that  fireneral  assembly,  that  church  which  the  my* 
riads  of  an^ls,  and  the  perfected  spirits  of  the  just,  are 
of.  A  local  coming  none  can  pretend  in  this  case  to  dream 
of,  they  are  said  to  be  come  to  the  city  of  the  living  God, 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  Such  were  truly  said  to  be  come 
into  the  constitutiop  of  the  Roman  polity,  that  were  antelf 
donati,  admitted  freemen,  though  they  lived  a  thousand 
miles  ofi^ 

3;  In  a  real  sense,  by  a  gradual  but  true  participation 
of  the  primordial  the  first  and  most  ^dnstituent  princif^e^ 
and.  perfections  Of  the  heavenly  state. 

And  now,  if  that  were  the  thing  designed,  there  s  a 
most  adequate  ground-work  laid  for  a  true  and  the  raotf 
anfiple  encomium  of  that  rare  person,  our  never  too  deefdv 
lamented,  nor  too  highly  renowned  ooeen,  whose  funermb 
drew  my  thoughts  to  this  theme,  view  the  perfecuoas 
of  the  spirits  of  the  just,  as  they  were  growiaff,  and 
more  eminently  grown,  towards  their  highest  pitch ;  and 
here  is  avtt  ground.  Do  not  wonder  it  is  laid  as  higk  as 
heaven,  for  thence  they  begin,  as  well  as  end  there.     By 
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iildit  beiiJfn  iiiihNiieaB  from  thence,  though  the  plant  was 
set  on  earth,  they  had  an  early  bud,  in  concealment  j  bm 
we  hare  aeen  them  blossom  m  open  viewiStiU  aspiring 
thitherward,  as  there  they  are  fully  blown,  uer  otherwise 
royal  parentage,  was  thos  incomparably  more  itoyal.  The 
lustre  of  her  excellent  Tirtues  had  all  the  adyantage  which 
they  could  have  bv  dwelling  well ;  as  the  endowments 
(what  they  were)  of  a  great  prince  heretofore,  were  noted 
to  have  had  the  contrary  disadvaiftage.  It  was  common 
sense,  not  the  poel*s  authority,  that  coold  make  Uie  appr^ 
hension  take  place.  That  virtue  is  more  gniteAil,  exerted 
from  a  comely  body*  So  illustrious  an  instance  would 
cive  more  counteimnee,  than  the  most  argumentative  phi- 
losophy, to  the  opinion,  that  souls  have  a  great^  subordinate 
agency  in  fonmng  their  own  mansions;  which  the  more 
one  apprehencb,  the  le^s  credulous  he  wu.uld  be  of  their 
original  equality.  It  must  be  a  very  fieculiar  genius,  that- 
could  stamp  so  inimitalHe  and  undeceiving  signatures,  as 
appears  in  her  majesty's  most  graceful  countenance,  in 
her  comely  mien  and  looks,  and  all  her  deportments.  Who- 
soever should  behold  the  fabric  she  inhaoited,  made  up  of 
polcbritude  and  state,  must  conclude  some  very  lovely 
and  venerable  inhabitant  dwelt  there.  &ut-  nearer  ap- 
proaches discovered  such  excrilencies  of  the  indwelling 
mind)  that  quickness  of  apprehension,  that  clearness  and 
strength  of  reason,  that  sofidi^  of  judgment,  tharcompleo- 
tionate  goodness,  the  <«fv(«  which  that  noble  philosopher 
speaks  of,  as  the  seed-plot  of  virtues ;  that  must  soon  beget) 
not  conviction  only,  but  admiration. 

Such  were  the  bounties  of  nature  in  the  forming  a  rare 
and  ezecUenl  person,  hot  how  munificent  were  the  largesses 
of  grace !.  That  reverence  of  the  pivine  Majesty  that  ap> 
peered  in  her  whole  course,  a  life  transacted  under  the 
govenunent  of  religion*,  herconstantcaretoavoidwhatshe 
tnooght  sinAd,  and  readiness  to  do  wl\at  she  judged  might 
beservicehble  to  thainterest  of  God }  her  detestation  of  the 
profligate  wickedness,  that  ^e  Imew  to  be  dishonodrable 
and  olfensive  to  him,  and  of  a.1  the  prinbiples  that  a'hv 
way  tended  thereto.  Her  continued  conversation  with  God, 
in  the  constant  practice  of  religious  duties,  and  in  all  the 
exercises  of  gooliness  that  belonged  to  her  (most  beloved 
and  frequented)  closet,  the  family,  or  more  solenm  assem- 
bly ;  her  most  composed  seriousness  fn  attendance  upon 
the  worship  of  God,  in  the  wav  which  she  ehose  (and  which 
that  she  chose  no  one  could  think  strange)  the  natural  and 
most  unaffected  appearance  hereof,  the  remotest  from  osten- 
tation^  but  which  could  not  quite  oe  hid,  nor  ought,  when 
in  religious  assemblies  We  are  to  testify  we  all  worsnip  the 
same  Godsend  that  all  our  applications,  and  addresses, 
have  one  centre  above,  and  are  all  to  be  directed  to  one 
and  the  same  glorious  object  (unless  one  would  have  the 
religion  of  the  chureh  be  allowed  the  retiredness  of  a  closed 
or  reduce  joint  social  worship,  wherein  all  ^e,  some  way 
or  other,  to  express  their  unanimi^  and  consent,  upto  that 
which  is  merely  solitary  and  single.)  Her  assiduity  in  her 
rekigious  course,  the  seasons,  order,  and  constancy  where^ 
of  seemed  to  be  governed  by  the  ordinances  of  HeaVen, 
that  ascertain  the  succession  of  day  and  night ;  so  that  what 
was  said  so  long  ago  of  that  famed  person's  justice  (and 
which  equally  n^  of  hers)  might  have  a  noble  application 
to  her  religion,  That  one  mighr  as  soon  divert  me  coiuse 
of  the  sun.  as  turn  her  from  ner  daily  cpuxse  in  religious 
duties:  this  argued  a  steady  principle,  and  of  the  highest 
excellency,  that  of  divine  love.  Any  other  would  have  its. 
more  frequent  qualms  and  inequalities:  The  remark  was 
wise  and  weighfjr,  concerning  the  insincere  ma^.  Job  xxvtL 
10.  Will  he  delight  himself  in  the  Almighty  1  will  he 
always  call  upon  God  1  That  course  is  never  like  to  be 
eren,  uniform,  and  continued,  that  springs  not  ttom  love; 
or  is  not  sweetened  by  delight  and  pleasure.  All  these  are 
to  us  great  indications  of  a  copious  communication  of 
divine  grace,  and  that  she  received  not  the  grace  of  Gfod  in 
win.  I  cannot  here  oniit  her  reverentiairegard  for  the 
Lord's  day,  which  at  the  Hague  I  had  a  very  particular 
occasion  to  takenotice  of.  On  a  Saturdav,  a  vessel  (the  pac- 
qaet-boat)  was  stranded  not  far  frovfi  thence,  which  lying 
irery  near  the  shore,  I  viewed,  (happening  to  be  thereabouts 
at  that  time,)  till  the  last  passengers  were  brought  (as  all 
were)  safe  off.  Multitudes  went  to  see  it,  and  her  highness 
being  informed  of  it,  said  she  was  willing  to  see  it  too,  but 


thought  she  should  not,  for  it  was  then^  too  lata  for  that 
evenm^,  and  sba  reckoned  by  Mondajr  it  would  be  shiver* 
ed  to  pieces ;  (though  it  remaining  entire  till  then,  she  was 
pleased  to  view  it  that  day ;)  but  she  resolved,  she  added« 
she  would  not  give  so  ill^an  example,  as  to  go  see  it  on  the 
Lord's  day. 

Next  to  her  exemplary  pieiv  towards  God,  shone  with  a 
second  lustre  her  most  amiaole.  benignit^r  towards  men; 
and  peculiarly  towards  them  whom  she  judged  pious,  of 
whatsoever  perstiasion,  in  respect  of  .the  circumstances  of 
religion.  She  opened  not  her  mouth  but  with  wisdom, 
and  in  her  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness.  She  hath 
divers  times  expressed  her  acceptance,  value,  and  desire  of 
their  prayers,  whom  she  knew  in  some  modes  of  worship 
to  diner  fh>m  herj  as  one  that  well  understood,  thai  the 
kingdom  of  God  stands  not  in  lesser  thin^,  but  in  right- 
eousness,, peace,  iuc.  and  that  they  who  m  these  things 
serve  Christ,  are  acceptable  to  Ctod,  and  are  to  be  approved 
of  men.  6he  was  not  inaccessible  to  such  of  her  subjects, 
whose  dissentient  judgments,  in  some  such  things,  put 
them  into  lower  circumstances.  Great  she  was  in  all 
valuable  excellencies,  nor  greater  in  any,  than  in  her  most 
condescending  goodness.  •  Her  singular  bamility  adorned 
all  the  rest.  Speaking  once  of  a  good  thing,  which  she  in- 
tended, she  added^  But  of  myself  I  can  do  nothing }  and 
somewhat  being  by  one  (of  two  more  only)  ih^  present 
interposed,  she  answered :  she  hoped  God  would  help  her. 
Sh^  is,  as  the  tej^t  speaks,  gone  to  mount  Biota,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  that  phrase.  And  to  sum  up  all,  he  that 
will  read  the  chancier,  Psal.  xv.  and  xxiv.  of  an  inhabit- 
ant of  that  hely  hill,  will  there  read  her  true  and  most  just 
character.  Wherein  I  cannot  pmit  to  take  notice,  how  sa- 
cred she  reckoned  her  word.  I  know  with  whom  she  hath 
sometimes  conferred,  whether  having  given  a  promise  of 
such  a  seeming  import,  she  could  consistently  therewith 
do  so  or  so ;  saying,  that  whatever  prejudice  it  were  to 
her,  she  would  never  depart  from  her  word.  . 

^hese  rich  endowments  everv  way  accomplished  her  for 
all  the  duties  that  belonged  to  her,  whether  in  her  Chris- 
tian, conjugal,  or  political  capacity.  Which  if  we  consider 
together,  the  world  cannf>t  give  an  instance,  for  manv  by- 
pest  ages,  of  so  much  lost  out  oC  it,  in  one  person,  when 
did  Christianity  losesoconspicuous  an  brn'ament  1  a  king 
so  delectable  and  helpfhl  a  consort  1  a  kin^om  so  vene- 
rable and  beloved  «  sovereign  1  For  our  kinc  how  are  we 
concerned  to  pray.  Lord,  remember  David,  and  all  his 
afflietions  t  And  we  are  to  hope  he  hath  some  such  ^uncere 
purposes,  and  vows  deeply  infixed  in  his  heart,  as  those 
sub)otned  in  that  Psahn  cxxxii.  which  will  engage  the 
Divine  presence*  with  him.  by  which,  neither  shall  his  pres- 
sures be  intolerable,  nor  his  difliculties  insuperable ;  but 
his  bow  ^all  abide  in  strength,  and  the  arm  of  his  hands 
be  made  strong,  by  the  hands  of  the  misrhty  Gkx)  of  Jacob, 
(3en.  xlix.  Biit  "England,  England  I  how  deplorable  is 
thy  case !  In  what  agonies  should  every  concerned  heart 
be  for  thee,  O  England !  In  the  latter  days  fand  God  grant 
they  be  not  too  late)  thou  mayst  consider,  that  after  many 
former,  defeated  m^ods,  thouhadst  aprince  (yea,  princes) 
sttidiously  iptent  ppon  making  thee  a  reformed,  happy 
people.'  IS.  there  m>w  no  cause  to  fear,  lest  it  be  deter- 
-  mined ;  Let  him  that  is  filthy,  be  filthy  still;  and  him  that 
is  unjust,  be  unjust  still.*^ — 

Few  can  be  ignorant  of  the  endeavours  of  our  moat 
graeious  (^ueen,  to  that  purpose.  And  I  am  persuaded 
nothing  did  .more  recommend  our  deceased,  excellent 
arehbishop  to  her  Majesty,  thah  that  she  knew  his  heart  to 
be  as  hers,  in  that  design,  viz.  of  a  geneval  reformation  of 
manners,  that  must  have  concerned  all  parties;  and  with- 
out which,  (leading  and  preparing  us  thereto,)  union,  and 
the  cessation  of  parties,  was  little  to  have  been  hoped  for. 
And  so  far  as  I  could  uhderstand,  the  attempt  of  it  was  as 
little  intended ;  being  otherwise  not  likely  to  meet  with 
either  a  blessing  from  God,  or  any  sufficient  disposition  to 
it  with  men.  wetX  dispositions  must,  with  much  grati- 
tude to  God,  be  acknowledged  in  those  who  hold  that  su- 
preme, and  tbi^  subordinate  station.  But  such  a  work  is 
not  likely  to  succeed,  till  (by  whatsoever  mean)  minds  be 
brought  to  that  temper,  that  it  will  even  do  itself.  And 
that  two  such  persons  should  be  removed  out  of  them, 
within  not  much  more  than  a  month's  time,  is  an  awful 


HEAVEN  A  STATE  OP  PERFECTION. 


ttmbrM  to  US  of  a  divine  detemiDatioii,  that  less  gentle 
methocTs  are  fitter  for  ne.    And  God's  holy  will  be  done ! 

ft  is  now  obvious  to  an^  considiering  person,  that  many 
very  nsefol  reflections  might  be  made  upon  the  text  and 
the  occasion  together.  I  shall  shot  up  this  present  dis- 
course with  these  that  follow. 

1.  It  ought  to  be  most  remote  from  ns  to  confine,  in  our 
narrow  thoughts,  sincere  religion  and  godliness  to  a  party, 
distinguished  by  little  things  and  most  extra-essential 
thereto.  Take  we  that  great  apostle's  document,  I  per- 
ceive Qod  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  and  what  be  said  of 
nations,  mav  not  we  as  aptly  sa]r  that  of  all  swAl  parties  1 
They  tnat  fear  Gk)d,  and  work  righteousness,-  are  accepted 
of  him,  Acts  x. 

Let  us  once  learn  to  reckon  substantial  godliness  a 
greater  thing,  than  the  using  or  not  nsinf^  this  or  that  pere- 
mony.  Ana  account  that  nith,  mercjr,  judgment,  and  the 
love  of  Qod,  are  not  to  be  past  over  for  as  Tittle  things,  as 
the  tithing  of  mint,  annise,  and  cummin.  I  believe  there 
are  few  in  the  wo^ld,  if  they  cast  their  eyes  abont  them, 
but  might  trul  V  sar  (what  I  thank  Qod,  I  have  often 
thought)  that  all  of  our  parties  that  hold  the  snbstantials  of 
religion,  I  have  know  some  of  far  fj^eatetr  vahie  than  my- 
self Let  the  being  a  good  Christian,  signify  more  with 
ns  than  to  belong  to  a  so  ■  ■  ■  'or  so  shaped,  or 
'figured  (;hurch. 

A  noted  writer,!  among  the  ancients,  brings  In  one,  say- 
ing, by  way  of  exprobration  to  Christians,  There  is  E(o* 
crates,  the  prince  of  wisdom,  if  anyamong  you  be  so  great, 
let  them  imitate  him,-  if  they  can.  What  persuasion  amOng 
ns  can  produce  a  greater  example^  than  w^have  been  now 
considering ;  or  more  worthy  tne  imitation  even  oi  private 
Christians  1 

3.  Tlie  spirits  of  the  just  on  earth  are  in  a  greatpropin- 

Suity  and  have  a  near  alliance  to  heaven.  They  are  not 
iere  to  haVe  the  first  foundations  laid  of  their  blessed 
state,  but  are  only  to  be  made  nerfeet. ,  They  hsve  inthem 
here  the  first  principles,  tiie  elements  of  their  final  bless- 
edness I  heaven  in  little,  as  the  acorn  contains  the  tree,  or 
the  embiyo  the  man. 

3.  The  just  in  this  world  are  of  the  church  in  heaven. 
Thev  are  come  to  the  general  assembly,  the  church  of  the 
first-bom,  dbc.  All  sincere  Christians,  whether  in  heaven 
or  earth,  (as  hath  been  noted,)  make  but  one  family,  Eph. 
iii.  15.  Qood  Qod!  can  our  little  difi*erenees,  here,  set 
ns  at  greater  distance  than  heaven  and  earth  t  The  obser- 
vation is  worth  considering  of  that  wise  and  noble  person  ;}t 
'*  It  will  be  found  a  matter  of  gfeat  moment  and  use,  to  de- 
fine what,  «nd  of  what  latitude,  those  points  arc,  whieh 
diseorporate  men  fVom  the  body  of  the  church— ^-*—>And 
if  any  think  this  hath  been  done,  now  long  ago,  let  them 
seriously  consider  with  what  sincerity  and  moderation  the 
same  hath  been  performed,''  Ac.  And ;  if  it  had  not 
been  done  with  due  sincerity,  and  moderation  in  Ids  days, 
it  is  much  to  be  doubted  wnether  it  have  since.  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  what  difierenceth 
any  thing,  constitutes  it ;  and  if  a  church  (of  whatsoever 
denomination)  be  constituted  in  its  superstructure  (though 
its  foundation  be  good)  of  hay,  and  stubble,  of  things  that 
can  belong  to  no  church,  as  a  churchy  it  mns(  some  time, 
or  other  suffer  loss:  and  though  the  builders  be  saved,  it 
must  be  by  a  more  penetrative,  than  an  imagined,  porga- 
toiT-fire. 

4.  Angels  must  have  kind  propensions  towards  men. 
especially  good  men,  in  this  world,  knowing  these  are  or 
the  same  society  and  church  with  them ;  though  the  Divine 
wisdom  hath  not  judged  it  suitable  to  our  present  state, 
of  probation,  there  should  be  an  open  and  common  inter- 
eon  ne  between  them  and  ns.  'Tis  however  a  mat  incon- 
gniity  we  should  have  strange,  iinc0uth,.8hy,  frightfiil,  or 
nniroqnent  thoughts  of  them  in  the  " 

lllii.N. 


6.  When  we  find  any  exeellott  mtmmifkitmi  itafU» 
Attain  fiu-  and  high  towards  the  peneetlon  of  the  beav«n^ 
state ;  it  ought  to  be  a  great  encouragemcit  to  as,  and  m 
MU  obligation  to  cspire  to  some  liftht  pitch.  We  see  it  is 
not  an  impossible,  or  an  impractieabie  thing;  aad  ahoold 
disdain  to  crawl  now  as  worms,  when  we  ai«  to  soar  as 
angels. 

ft  We  ought  hereupon  to  acknowledge  and  adofre  the 
munificence  and  power  of  Divine  grace,  that  it  should  de- 
•sign  the  making  of  such  abjects  as  we,  fit  to  be  aaaociaied 
with  such  ui  assembly,  the  innumerable  campaay  of 
angels,  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect;  and  will 
not  fail  to  efl'ect  it,  .if  we  comply  with  the  apt  methods 
appointed  for  that  blessed  purpose, 

7.  When  such  ascend,  and  are  taken  np  from  um,  that 
Qod  had  eminently  prepared  for  translation,  ire  shoold 
take  great  care  lest  we  \iii4nly  regret  it.  That  we  do  not 
envy  hoaven  its  own.  to  which  they  are  more  aldn  than  to 
our  earth ;  and  whkn  had  a  greater  ri|^t  in  them,  ihu 
we  couM  pretend. 

8.  We  should  look  upon  ftmeral  solemnities  fiyr  smh, 
with  more  prospect  than  retrospect,  and  consider  tliem  ss 
directing  our  eye  less  downward  to  our  owa  forsakoi 
work!,  than  upwards  to  the  celestial  regicns  and  inhabilr 
ants.  To  such,  to  die  is.to  be  bom ;  they  die  only  om  of 
our  mean  world,  and  are  bom  into  a  most  gloriotis  one. 
Their  fbnerals  should  be  celebrations  of  their  ascent,  and 
an  exulting  joy  should  therefore,  in  that  case^  not  be  ^uiie 
banished  from  funeral  sorrows,  hut  be  allowed  to  mmgis 
therewith,  as  sunbeams  jittering  in  a  cload.  When  the 
greatest  person  was  Icavmg  this  world,  that  ever  lived  in  it, 
he*  says,  If  yoii  ibved  ^e,  vou  would  rejoice  that  I  say, 
I  go  to  the  Father.  We  should  bear  our  patt  in  the  jojs 
of  heaven,  upon  this  occasion,  if  we  relate  to  k.  And 
when  we  are  told,  there  is  joy  Uiere,  among  the  angeb  of 
God,  for  the  conversion  of  such,  who  are  therebgr  fait  pre- 
pared to  come  to  their  assembly;  we  may  conclnde  there 
IS  much  more  for  their  glorification,  when  they  are  folly 
come^  and  joined  to  it  Funeral  solemnities  are  very  duH 
melancholyshows,  without  such  references  forwards,  and 
upwards.  With  how  different  a  temper  of  mind  would  tvo 
persons  have  been  the  spectators'  of  Jacob's  foneral,  the 
one  of  whom  sfciould  have  looked  no  further'  than  the 
Canaanites  or  Egyptians  did,  who  would  onlv  saj^.  Some 
great.per8on  is  dead ;  but  the  other,  by  divine  illnminatioB, 
IS  enabled  to  apprehend.  This  dust  here  mingles  with  the 
earth  of  this  laqd,  to  presignify  this  people,  of  whom  he 
was  the  head,  must  possess  it.  Yea,  moreover,  here  the 
great  God  will  fix  his  residence  and  throne ;  npon  such  a 
mount  shall  be  the  palace  of  the  supreme  King.  Here^ 
afier  great  mutation^  and  revoltitions,  and  great  deatractioni 
both  of  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites,  shall  this  people 
have  a  long  ^ucceseion  of  princes  and^mlers  that  sbaH  be 
of  themselves.  And  all  this  but  as  representing  a  ELiag 
and  kingdom  that  shall  mle,  and  spread  over  all  the  earth, 
and  reach  upat  length  into  heaven.  Canaan  shall  be  a  ' 
holv  land,  u  nto  Sion's  King  shall  tributary  princes  bring 
their  sifts,  out  of  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia  stretch  om  her  hands ; 
and  all  nations  serve  him.  His  empire'shall  confine  with 
the  universejind  all  power  be  given  him  both  in  heaven 
and  earth,  with  what  a  large  and  raised  mind  would 
such  a  one  have  beheld  this  funeral !  What  better  Canaan, 
than  we  now  behold,  we  shall  have  in  this  world,  God 
knows!  And  we 'should  be  the  less  solicitous  to  know 
intermediate  things,  when  we  are  so  ftilly  ascertained  of 
the  glorious  end  of  all  things.  And  let  us  reflect  npon  the 
solenm  pomp  ofthat  late  mourafbl  assembly,  that  lament- 
ed our  queen's  departure  out  of  our  world,  compering  it 
with  the  transcended,  magnificence  of  that  trimifli 
asKiabltr,  into  which  she  is  received  above. 

k  liMd  VkwBt  Vflri.  A<lv.  «r  Lam. ».  a 
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TO.YHE  TKILT  RSVEBEm)  MR.  mCHABD  BAXTER. 


Whsm  jooaflBigiied  tmto  me  tlutt  |«rt,  net  of  IbnniBg  a  memorial 
served  to  the  fittest  hand,)  bat  of  mstrncting  the  fwople  vpm  the  c 
earring  also  to  my  thoof^htp,  (which  I  reckoned  miffht  Bomciently  f 


i  memorial  for.  yooi  ezoeUmit  daoeated  oonport,  (which  is  re- 
„-..._  opcm  the  oocaaion  of  her  decease ;  this  text  of  Seripture  00- 
r  thoni^htp,  (which  I  reckoned  mi^ht  somciently  agree  with  tb^  design  yon  geaerally  recommended 
lo  me,*thoiigh  I  ain  sensible  how  Uttte  the  prosecution  did  so,)^it  pot  me  upon  consideriiig  with  how  giieat  disadvan- 
tage we  set  onrselveai  at  any  time,  to  reason  agtunst  bodiljr  inelinatibD ;  the  great  antagonist  we  have  to  contend 
against,  in  all  onr  ministerial  laboors  I  An  attempt  which,  if  a  higher  ppwer  set  not  in  with  ns,  looks  like  the  oppo- 
sing of  onr  fuaiK  breath  to  the  steady  course  of  a  mighty  river  t        * 

1  have  often  thought  of  Cic«ro*s  wonder ,  "  That  since  we  consist  of  a  mind,  and  a  body,  the  skill  of  curing  and  pre- 
serving the  body  is  so  admired,  as  to  have  been  thoaght  a  divine  invention  ,*  that  which  refers  to  the  mind  is  neither 
80  demfed,  before 'it  be  fbdnd  oat.  nor  no  cultivated  afterwards,  nor  is  approved  and  acceptable  to  so  many :  yea  is 
even  to  the  most,  .suspected,  and  nateful  I'* 

E>en  the  tyrant  Pba'laris  tells  one,  in  an  epistle,  (though  hy  way  of  menace,}  that  whereas  .a  good  physician  may 
cure  a  distempered  body,  death  is  the  only  physician  for  a  distempered  mind.  It  works  not  indeed  a  universal  cure. 
But  of  such  on  whom  it  may,  ho^  few, are  there  that  count  not  uw  remedy  worse  than  the  diseaqp !  Yet  how  many 
thooaands  are  there,  that  for  greater  hoped  bodily  advuitages,  afterwards,  endure  much  mote  pain  and  trouble  than 
there  is  in  dyin^ !  -      *        '  '        ' 

We  are  a  m^terions  sort  of  creatures  f  Yet  I  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  God  is  great  and  admirable,  in  planting 
in  onr  natures  so  strong  a  love  of  this  bodily  tife,  without  wuch  the  best  would  be  more  impatient  of  living  on  earth, 
so  long  as  God  thinks  it  requisite  they  should ;  and  to  the  worst,  death  would  not  be  a  sufllcientiy  formidable  punish- 
sMBt ;  and  consequently  human  laws  and  justice  would  be,  in  great  part,  eluded. 

And  the  same  Divine  wisdom  is  not  less  admirable,  in  proTiding^  there  should  so  generally  be  so  muc^  of  mutual 
love,  as  doth  obtain  among  near  friends  and  relatives;  for  thereby  their  cohabitation  and  mutual  offices  towards  each 
other  axe  made  more  pleasant,  -and  easy ;  which  is  a  mat  compensation  for  the  concomitant  evil,  that  by  the  same 
love  their  parting  with  one  another  cannot  but  b^  rendered  grievous. 

But  for  you,  Tinio  live  so.much  upon  the  borders,  and  in  the  pleasant  view  of  the  other  state :  the  one  separatioa  is,  I 
doubt  not,  much  easier  to  your  tense,  and  the  other  to  vonr  fore-thoughts,  tlum  they  are  with  the  mdst.  A  perfect  in- 
diiflSsrency  towards  this  present  bodily  state  and  life,  is,  in  mine  eyes,  a  most  eovetaUe  thing,  and  my  oaily  aim; 
wherein  1  entreat  your  prayers  may  assist 

Your  most  respect^l,  (hough  most  unworthy 

felkw-seivant,  and  expectant  in  the  work 

•    and  hope  of  the  Gospel, 

J.  H. 


S  CORINTHIANS  V.  8. 
wsjum  ooNymarr,  i  sat,  amd  wouno  mtHEa  to  la  abbbnt  froh  tkk  sopr,  and  to  i 


Thb  solemn  face  of  this  assembly  seems  to  tell  me,  that 


most  of  yoa)  often  met  her  in  this  place,  when  her  pleased 
looks  were  wcmt  to  show  what  delight  she  took  to  have 
nmny  share  in  those  great  adTantages,  wherein  she  had  a 
more  peculiar  interest;  you  are  now  to  meet  her  here  no 
more,  out  are  met  yourselves  to  lament  together,  that  our 
world  hath  lost  so  desirable  an  inhabitant;  and  to  learn 


(as  I  hmwyou  desi^)  what  so  instructive  an  ^)ccaaion 
shall  (oTitself,  or  as  it  may  be  improved)  serve  to  teach  us. 
It  doth  of  itself  most  obviously  teach  the  common  docu- 
ment, that  we.'  who  are  of  the  same  make  and  mould,  must 
all  die  too.  And  our  own  prudence  should  heretqion  ad- 
vance one  step  farther,  and  apprehend  it  a  mast  eovetabfte 
dung,  that  the  temper  of  our  minds  might  comply  with 
this  unalterable  state  of  our  case;  and  that  We  m  in  a 
disposition,  since  we  must  die,  to  die  willingly,  and  with 
omr  own  ecnsent.  Nothing  can  be  more  irriUBog»l,  or  un- 


i<n 
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happy,  than  to  be  engaged  in  a  continiial  quarrel  with  ne- 
cessity, which  will  prevail,  and  be  toahard  for  us  at  last 
No  course  is  so  wise  in  itself,  or  good  for  us,  as  to  be  re- 
conciled to  what  we  cannot  avoid ;  to  bear  a  fhcile  yield- 
ing mind  towards  a  determination,  which  admits  of  no  re- 
peal. 

And  the  subject^  now  to  be  insisted  on,  may  help  us  to 
improve  the  sad  occasion  to  this  very  important  purpose j 
and  show  us  that  dying,  which  cannot  be  willed  for  itself, 
may  be  joined  with  somewhat  else  which  may,  and  ought 
to  be  so ;  and  in  that  conjunction  become  the  object  q?  a 
rational  and  most  complacential  willingness.  A  subject 
recommended  to  me  (though  not  the  special  text)  by  one, 
than  whom  I  know  no  man  that  was  better  able  to  make 
a  fit  choice;  as  (in  the  present  case)  none  could  have  that 
right  to  choose.  I  cannot  st&y  to  discuss  and  open  the 
most  fruitful,  pleasant  series  of  discourse,  in  the  foregoing 
verses,  though  there  will  be  occasion  to  reflect  somewhat 
upon  it  by  and  by ;  but,  in  the  text,  the  apostle  asserts  two 
things  concerning  the  temper  of  his  spirit,  ui  reference  to 
death :  Hjs  confidence,  and  complacency,  Ba^fo^juPf  xat  iv 

First,  His  confidence,  or  his  courage  and  foilitude,  "  We 
are  confident.  I  say."  lie  had  said  it  before,  ver.  6.  We  Are 
always  confident}  and  assigned  the  cause,  Knowing  that 
while  we  are  present  in  the  body  we  are  absent  from  the 
Lord.  And  declared  the  kind  pf  that  knowledgs,  {viz. 
which  he  had  of  that  presence  of  the  Lord,  where<n  he  was 
deprived,  by  being  present  in  the  body,)  that  is.  that  it  was 
the  knowledge  of  faith,  not  of  sight,  ver.  7.  Now  here  he 
adds.  We  are  confident,  I  say.  It  notes  a  deliberate  cou- 
rage, and  the  fixedness  of  it;,  that  it  was  not  a  sudden  fit, 
a  passion  soon  over.  He  had'said  above,  Bqfifoiims  irivrerv, 
We  are  confident  at  all  times ;  it  wad  Kis  habitual  temper. 
And  here  the  ingemination  signifies  increase,  as  if  he  had 
.saiiL  We  grow  more  and  more  bold,  and  adventurous, 
w  hile  we  consider  the  state  of  our  case,  and  what  we  siliTer 
by  odr  presence  in  the  body.  Sense  of  injury  or  damage 
heightens,  and  adds  an  edge  unto  true  vaU)dr.  We  woiud 
venture  upon  a  thousand  deaths,  if  the  matter  were  left 
entirely  to  our  owii  option,  rather  than  be  thus  withheld 
any  loncer  from  the  presence  of  our  blessed  Lord  4  a  thing 
whereof  nothing  but  duty  to  him  could  make  us  patient. 
We  are  not  destitute  of  the  fortitude  to  enable  us  even  to* 
rush  upon  death,  without  more  ado,  if  he  did  say  the  word ; 
but  as  yet  he  bids  us  stay,  and  his  supreme  and  holy  will 
must  in  all  thinap  determine  ours.  Therefore  tis  unme* 
diately  subjoined,  in  the. midst  of  this  high  transporjt,  Ver. 
9.  Wherefore  we  labour,  that  whether  present  or  absent, 
we  might  be  accepted  of  him^  or  well-pleasing  to  him 
(ivofKroc  dvrw  tffvai.)  We  less  mind  the  pleasing  ourselves, 
than  him.  We  are  indifferent  to  life  or  death,  being  in  the 
body,  or  out  of  it,  in  comparison  of  that ;  his  plieasure  is 
more  to  us  than  either.  Here  the  highest  fortitude  yields 
and  submits  itself,  otherwise,  and  for  his  own  part,  and  as 
to  what  concerned  his  own  inclination  singly,  and  in  the 
divided  sense,  the  apostle  to  his  confidence  doth, 

Secondly,  Add  coihplacency.  We  are  better  pleased 
{ivSoKo9fiaf  iiaxUv.)  This  is  a  distinct  thing,  (a  valiant  ipan 
wiU  venture  upon  wounds  ai^d  death,  but  is  not  pleased 
with  them.)  but  in  reference  to  so  excellent  an  object,  and 
occasion,  they  must  mingle,  and  the  latter  runs  into  the 
former.  We  are  willing  rather  (as  we  read  it)  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  body,  and  present  with  the  Lord.  The  word 
which  we  read  willing,  signifies  to  a|)prbve  or  like  well, 
not  a  merely  judicious,* but  complacential  am>robation ;  the 
word,  whence  comes  the  ivSottta  often  ascnbed  to  Qod  in 
Scripture,  which  signifies  the  high  satisfaction  he  takes  in 
all  his  jmrpo^es  and  determinations.  The  MmU  etk^narasj 
Ephes.  i.  5.  is  certainly  no  tautology,  but  speaks  how  per- 
fectly and  pleasinely  ne  agrees,  and  (as  it  were)  consents 
with  himself,  in  aJl  that  ever  he  had  resolved  on.  This 
rather,  says  the  apostle,  i^  our  iv&Wb,  the  thin^  that  would 
please  us  best,  and  wherein  we  should  most  highly  satisfy 
ourselves.  It  would  not  be  the  matter  of  our  snSmission 
only,  or  whereto  we  could  jrield,  when  we  cannot  help  it  • 
but  of  our  highest  joy  and  pleasure.  According  aa  we  find 
it  was  with  me  Psalmist,  (Psalm  xvi.)  in  the  same  case, 
Cwhich  though  it  had  a  farther  meanmaf  in  reference  to 
Christ,  bad  a  true  meaning  as  to  himself  also,)  Theivfore 


my  heart  isglad.  my  glory  rejoices,  my  flesh  also  afaflll  mt 
in  hope.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Aeol,  the 
state  of  the  dead,  nor  sufiTer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  oorrup* 
tion,  but  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life ;  and  no  matter 
though  it  lie  through  the  dark  shady  vale,  it  leads  however 
into  that  blessed  presence  of  thine  (the  same  with  that  in 
the  text)  where  is  fulness  of  joy ;  and  unto  that  right-hand 
(that  high  and  honouraUe  statum)  where  are  pleasores  for 
evermore.  Both  these,  the  apostle's  courage  and  fortitude, 
and  his  complacency  or  well-pleasedness,  have  express  re- 
ference to  the  state  of  death,  or  of  being  absent  nom  the 
body.  The  one  respects  it  as  a  formidable  (but  snperable) 
evil,  the  other  as  a  desirable  and  most  delectable  good. 
But  both  have  reference  to  it  in  its  ci&comitancy,  or  ten- 
dency, viz,  as  absence  from  the  body  should  be  accott]*- 
nied  (or  be  immediately  followed)  with  being  present  with 
the  Lord.  The  sense  therefore  or  the  whole  verse  maybe 
fitly  expressed  thus :— 'That  it  is  the  genuine  temper  of  noly 
souls,  not  only  to  venture  with  confidence  upon  the  state 
of  absence,  or  separation  Arom  the  body ;  but  to  choose  it 
with  great  complacency  and  gladness,  that  they  may  be 
present  with  the  Lord. 

Bodf,  we  are  not  here  to  understand  so  generally,  as  if 
he  aflected,  or  counted  upon  a  perpetual  final  state  of  se- 
paration from  any  body  at  all.  r^o,  the  temper  of  his  a)int 
had  nothing  in  it  so  undutiful,  or  unnatural;  no  soch  re* 
luctatjlon,  or  disposition  to  contend  against  the  eommonloc 
of  man,  me  law  of  human  nature,  and  the  comely  order 
which  the  Author  of  our  beings,  and  of  all  nature,  hath 
settled  in  the  universe ;  that  whereas  one  sort  of  creattures, 
that  have  life,  should  be  wholly  confined  to  teritstrial  bo- 
dies: another,  uuite  exempt  from  them;  oursMriioald  be  a 
middle  nature,  between  the  angelical  and  the  bmtaL  So 
as  we  should,  with  the  former,  partake  of  intellectual,  im- 
mortal spirit ;  and  a  mortal  body  made  up  and  organized 
of  earthly  materials,  with  the  latter :  which  yet  we  might 
also  depose,  and  reassure,  changed  and  refined  fVom  ter- 
rene dross.  The  apoMle's  temper  hath  in  it  nothing  of  re- 
bellion, or  regret  against  this  most  apt  and  congniDus  or- 
der and  constitution ;  he  had  no  impatient  prond  resent- 
ment of  that  gradual  debasement  and  inferiority  that,  in 
this  respect,  we  are  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angek 
When  Porphyry  tells  us,  in  the  life  of  Plotinns,  that  he 
blushed  as  oflen  as  he  thought  of  his  being  a  body,  it  was 
agreeable  enough  to  his  notion  of  the  pre-existence  of  the 
soul ;  t.  e.  if  it  were  true,  that  the  original  state  of  human 
spirits  was  the  same  with  thki  of  angels,  (which  this  is  no 
fit  season  to  dispute  against,)  and  that  by  their  own  fault, 
some  way  or  other,  they  lapsed  and  slid  down  into  grosser 
matter,  and  were  caught  into  vital  union  with  it,  tlKrewas 
just  cause  of  shame  indeed.  Apuleius's  transformation 
(which  many  of  yo<t  know  what  it  means)  if  it  had  been 
real,  was  not  more  ignominious. 

But  it  appears  the  apostle  affected  not  a  state,  wherein 
he  should  be'  siniply  naked,  op  unclothed  of  any  body  at 
all ;  for  he  longs  to  be  clothed  upon  with  his  heavenly 
house,  ver.  2.  And  whereas  he  tells  us,  rer.  4.  that 
which  he  groaned  for,  was  not  to  be  unclothed,  bat  clothed 
upon;  that  beiuff  unclothed,  doth  not  mean  the  act,  but  the 
stale,  t.  e.  that  ne  did  no(  covet  or  aspire  to  a  perpetoal 
final  state  of  being  naked,  or  without  any  body  at  a)L 
For  so  bespeaks,  ver.  3.  If  so  be  (as  we  read)  that  being 
clothed,  we  shall  not  be  found  naked.  The  particle  <ty« 
adndts  to  be  read,  since  that,  inasmuch  as.  for  tmly ;  and 
so  the  3d  and  3d  verses  will  be  connected  thus ;  In  this, 
(ver.  S.)  i  e.  for  this,  viz.  for  this  cause,  as  h  often  sisnifies 
casualty  (not  in  this  bouse,  fdr  ntrtf  and  «<«£«  will  not 
agree,)  we  groan,  earnestly  desiring  to  be  cloihed  upon  with 
our  bouse  which  is  from  heaven. «.  e,  6f  heaven,  or  sotiabJe 
to  heaven  {if  denotes  here,  as  often,  the  maUer  whereof  a 
thing  is  formed  and  made,)  a  body  made  up  of  a  heavenlv 
material;  or  (Which  is  all  one)  an  ehrthlybody  refined,  ani 
transformed  into  such  ah  one.  And  then  he  subjoins  the 
reason  why  his  desire  is  so  conditSoned,  and  limited,  or  runs 
only  in  this  particular  current,  (b  have  not  no  body  at  all, 
but  only  not  such  a  body.  He  wishes  to  have  a  body 
made  more  habile,  and  commodious,  and  fitter  for  thie 
uses  of  a  glorified  soul;  (which  hath  its  own  more  in- 
ward clothmg  peculiar  to  itself,  in  respect  whereof  that  of 
such  a  body  would  be  an  additional  one,  a  superinvestiinre,' 
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tt  khft  irord  hniinui$M  imports;)  his  desire  is  thus  limit- 
ed and  modified  for  this  reasmi.  Inasmuch  as,  bein^  thus 
clothed,  we  shall  not  be  foond  naked,  ver.  8.  or  without 
any  body  at  all ;  which  the  hiw  of  our  creation  admits  us 
not  to  effect,  or  aspire  unto.  And  therefore  in  qualifying 
our  desire  thus,  we  shall  contain  ourselves  within  our  own 
hounds,  and  not  offer  any  thing  whereof  hnmani^  is,  by 
the  Creator's  pleasure  and  constitution,  incapable.  There- 
fore he  inculcates  the  same  thins:  over  agam.  We  groan 
not  to  be  unclothed,  but  only  to  oe  clothed  upon ;  Ter.  4. 
where  that  unclothed  (the  thing  he  desired  not)  must  sig- 
nify the  state  and  not  the  act  onlyj  is  evident ;  in  ^at  be* 
ing  clothed  (the  thing  which  he  did  desire)  must  plainly 
be  so  understood.  For  was  it  only  an  entrance  into  glory 
he  desired,  and  not  continuance  in  a  glorified  state  1  Nor 
can  this'bein^  unclothed  much  less  refer  as  an  act  to  the 
present' clothmg  of  this  earthly  bodv,  as  if  it  were  our  be; 
ing  divested  of  that  which  he  intended  in  this  4th  verse,  as 
the  thing  be  desired  not,  for  then  the  4th  verse  would  con- 
tradict this  8th,  where  he  tells  us  he  did  desire  it.  The 
meaning  then  is,  that  he  did  not  desire  to  be  exempted  iYV>m 
wearing  a  body,  or  to  be  without  any  at  all ;  he  did  only 
covet  to  be  absent  from  this  body  (gross  and  terrene  as 
now  it  was)  that  he  might  be  present  with  the  Lord  J  ^th 
which  he  found  being  in  such  a  bodv,  end  in  the  several 
accompany!^  circumstances  of  this  lyxlilv  state^  to  be  in- 
consistent Wnerefore  it  was  a  terrestrial  Dody  (the  earth- 
ly house  of  this  tabernacle,  as  'tis  ver.  1.)  wnich  he  was 
now  better  pleased  to  quit  upon  this  account. 

And  I  say  it  is  the  genuine  temper  pf  a  holy  soul  to  be 
like-minded,  not  theii'  constant,  e^licit.  discernible  sense. 
We  must  allow  for  accidents,  (as  we  sl^all  note  afterwards,^ 
but  when  they  are  themselves  and  in  their  right  mind,  and 
so  far  as  the  holy  divine  life  doth  prevail  in  them,  this  is 
their  temper. 

And  now,  that  I  may  more  fUly  open  this  matter  to  you^ 
I  shall, 

I.  Endeavour  to  unfold,  somewhat  more  distinctly,  the 
state  of  the  case,  in  reference  whereto  good  and  holy  souls 
are  thus  affected. 

XL  Shall  show  you  what  is  their  true  and  genuine  tem- 
per, or  how  it  is  that  they  stand  afiected,  in  reference  to 
that  case. 

IIL  Shall  discover,  how  agreeable  this  temper  is  to  the 
general  frame  and  complexion  of  a  holy.sbul.    v 

And  then  make  such  reflections  upon  the  whole,  as  may 
be  more  especially  useful  to  ourselves. 

I.  We  are  to  take,  as  much  as  we  can,  a  distinct  view 
and  state  of  the  case.  We  see  the  apostle  speaks  by  way 
of  comparison,  iv6oim9u» iiS>\w^  we  are  willing  rather.  We 
are  therefore  to  consider  (that  we  may  comprehend  clearly 
the  true  state  of  this  case)  what  the  things  are  which  he 
comptues;  and.between  which  his  mind  might  be  suppo^ 
sed,  as  it  were,  to  have  been  before  (at  lea^  in  order  ot  na- 
ture before)  in  some  suspense,  till  at  last  it  come  so  com- 
placentially  to  incline,  and  be  determined  this  one  way. 
Take  the  account  of  the  whole  case  in  these  particulars. 

1.  There  are  here  two  principal  terms,  between  which 
the  motion  and  inclination  of  such  a  mind  lies,  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  Lord,  ^  and  the  body.  Both  do  as 
it  were  attract  and  draw  (or  are  apt  to  do)  two  several  w^ys. 
The  Lord  strongly  draws  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  body 
hangs  on,  and  holds,  and  draws  in  as  strongly  to  itself  as 
it  can,  on  the  other.  The  body  as  having  us  present  in  it. 
And  howl  not  locally  only,  but  in  the  way  of  vital  onion 
and  communion  with  it.  \A.nd  that  shows  how  we  are  to 
understand  being  present  with  the  Lord  too,  hot  by  a  mere 
local  presence,  but  of  a'  more  intimate  vital  onion  and 
commerce.  Where,  as  in  flie  union  between  the  soul  and 
body,  die  more  excellent  communicates  life,  the  other  re- 
ceives it :  so  it  must  be  here.  Though  now  the  Lord  is 
present  thus,  in  some  measure,  (which  this  attraction  sup- 
poses,) yet  speaking  comparatively ,thatpresence  is  absence, 
m  respect  to  what  we  are  to  look  for  hereafter.  Both  these 
unions  are  very  mysterious,  and  both  infer  very  strong  and 
powerfhl  drawing,  or  holding  together  of  the  things  so 
united. 

There  is  no  glfcater  mystery  in  nature,  than  the  union 
between  the  soul  and  the  body.  Thai  a  mind  and  spirit 
shoold  be  so  tied  and  linkea  with  a  ek)d  of  clay,  that, 


while  that  remains  in  a  dve  temper^  it  cannot  fay  any  art 
or  power  free  itself !  It  can  by  any  act  of  the  wiU  move  a 
hand,  or  foot,  or  the  whole  body ;  but  cannot  move  from 
it  one  inch.  If  it  move  hither  and  thither,  or  by  a  leap 
ujpward  to  ascend  ft  little,  the  body  still  follows }  it  cannot 
shake  or  throw  it  cff.  We  cannot  take  ourselves  out ;  by 
any  allrkwable  meens  we  cannot,  nor  by  any  at  all  (that  are 
at  least  within  mere  hunan  power)  as  long  as  the  temper- 
ament lasts.  WMle  that  remains,  we  cannot  go  j  if  that 
fhil,  we  cannot  stay ;  Jioogh  there  be  so  many  open  ave- 
nifcs,  (could  we  sippcse  any  material  bounds  to  nem  in, 
or  exdnde  a  spiri:,)  i«e  cannot  go  out  or  in  at  pleasure.  A 
woinderfU  thing !  tboA  I  wonder  we  no  more  wonder  at 
our  own  make  aid  fiame  in  this  respect,  that  we  do  not, 
with  reverent  submissive  adoradon,  discern  and  confess 
how  fhr  we  are  outfitted  and  overpowered  by  our  wise 
and  great  Creator  \  tkat  we  not  only  cannot  undo  his  work 
upon  us  in  this  rsspest,  but  that  we  cannot  so  much  as  un- 
derstand it.  WaatsD  much  akin  are  a  mind  and  a  piece 
of  earth,  a  dod  and  a  thought,  that  they  should  be  thus 
affixed  to  one  aaothir ;  or  that  there  should  be  such  a 
thing  in  namre  as  tUnxing  clay !  But  hereupon,  what  ad- 
vantage hath  this  body  upon  the  soul  and  spirit !  In  the  na- 
tural union  is  grouided  a  moral  one,  of  love  and  affectio|i ; 
which  (on  the  ^ul'i  pan)  draws  and  binds  it  down  with 
miffhty  efficadt.  ■ 

Afain.  how'mysierions  and  ineffable  is  the  union  of  the 
Lord  and  the  soul;  imd  how  more  highly  venerable,  as 
this  is  a  sacred  mrsteiy !  And  who  would  not  admire  at 
their  proud  disdaiifhl  folly,  that  while  they  cannot  explain 
the  union  betweei  the  soul  and  body,  are  ready  to  jeer  at 
their  just,  humble)  and  modest  ignorance,  that  call  this 
other  a  mystical  anion  1  or,  because  they  know  not  what 
to  make  of  it,  would  make  nothing,  and  will  not  allow 
there  should 'be  tny  such  thing,  or  would  have  it  be  next 
to  not^g:  Hare  those  words  no  sense  belonging  to  them, 
or  not  a  great  sense,  (1  Cor.  vi.  17.)  But  he  that  is  joined 
unto  the  Ii>rd,  is  one  spirit  ?  And,  upon  this  sunematu- 
ral  union  also  (be  it  wnat  it  will)  methinks  the  ninding 
and  drawing  power  of  love^shoula  not  be  leas ! 

2.  We  must  conceive  In  our  minds  as  distinctly  as  we 
can,  the  peculiar  adjuncts  of  each  of  these  more  principal 
terms ;  i.  t.  on  the  nart  of  the  body  first)  we  are  to  consiaer 
a  sensible,  a  grossly  corporeal  World,  to  which  this  body 
doth  connatUTulize  us,  and  whereto  we  are  atteinpered  by 
our  being  ii^  <he  body, 'and  living  tkis  bodily  life.  This 
body,  while  we*  live  m  it,  is  the  ttrmimu  iMiieiu,  the  medi- 
um, the  unitive4)ond  between  us  and  it  In  this  world  we 
find  ourselves  encompassed  with  objects  that  are  suitable, 
grateful,  and  entertaining  to  our  bodily  senses,  and  the  se- 
veral principles,  percepti6ns,  and  appetites  that  belong  to 
the  bodily  life :  and  these  things  familiarize  and  habituate 
us  to  this  world,  and  make  us,  as  it  were,  one  with  it. 
There  is,  p^icularly,  a  bodily  people,  as  is  intimated  in 
the  text,  that  we  are  associated,  with  by  our  being  in  the 
body.  Tbe  words  MiifiSivat  and  Uhmnvat,  in  this  verse,  (and 
the  same  are  used  ver^e  the  6th  and  9lh,)  signify  there  is 
such  a  people  of  which  we  are,  and  fh>m  which  we  would 
be  dissociated;  hSn/tot  is  ctvis,  mcoia^  or  intdigena,  an  in- 
habitant, or  native,  among  this  or  that  people ;  as  Ir  Jq^of  is 
peregriimj  one  that  lives  .abroad  and  is  severed  from  the 
people  he  oelonged  unto.  The  apostle  considers  himself, 
while  in  the  boidy,  as  living  among  such  a  sort  of  people 
as  dwell  in  bodies,  a  like  sort  of  people  to  himselt;  and 
would  be  no  longer  a  home-dw^eller  with  these,  but  travel 
away  fl-om  them,  to  join  and  be  a  dweller  with  another 


r  or  also,  on  the  other  hand,  he  consideTs,  with  the  Lord, 
an'  invisible  world,  where  he  resides  $  and  an  incorporeal 
people,  he  presides  over.  So  that  the  case  here  is,  are  we 
willing  to  be  dispeopled  firom  this  bodily  sort  of  people, 
and  peopled  with  that  incorporeal  sort,  the  world,  and 
immunity  of  spirits  t 

3.  It  is  further  to  be  considered  in  this  case,  that  we  are 
related  both  ways,  related  to  the  body,  and  related  to  the 
Lord ;  to  the  one  people,  and  the  other,  the  one  claims  an 
interest  inns,  andso  doth  the  other.  We  have  many  earthly 
alliances,  ?tis  true,  and  we  have  many  heavenly ;  we  are 
related  to  both  worlds,  and  have  affiurs  lying  in  both.  And 
now  what  mighty  pleadings  might  the  case  admit,  on  the 
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ona  bud«a]id  the  other)  Wmt  tke  hodft  spurt,  capable 
of  pletdiiig  for  itself;  to  this  eflfeot  it  mttAbcsPMk  the  fiool ! 
"  r  am  thf  bo^,  I  was  made  and  fonaed  for  thee,  and, 
Bomew^,  bf  tUt.  Thoa  hast  so  bug  inhabited  and  dwelt 
with  me,  aaa  in  a&  Thoa  arc  mf  soiil«  nnr  life,  my  strengths 
ifthoabeabseDt,Iamaearoaaeaatfalftodirt;  aadtKoa 
wilt  be  a  oiaimed  thi&if,  and  seanse  thy  whole  self."  Bat 
thoogh  it  eanaoc  dictate,  and  do  not  otter  snob  words,  aa- 
tare  doth  itself  plead  more  stronglythat  words  caa: 

And  aaain.  how  much  more  polsnt^,  might  the  Lord 
plead  fot  his  hiring  the  soal  more  doadj  muted  aad  in« 
timatelT  conversant  with  himself  t  1  Tkoa  aft  ono/of  the 
souls  I  tere  knred  and  choBea,  which  were  given  to  me, 
and  ior  which  I  offered  np  my  own  4>aL  I  haTe  Viaitea 
thee  in  thy  low  and  abtjeet  state ;  said  to  thee  in  thy  blood, 
Live ;  have  inspired  thee  with  a  hearenljr,  aacred,  divine 
life,  the  root  and  seminal  prinoiple  of  aperfect,  glorioos, 
eternal  life.  Let  this  body  drop,  whilh  hath  beenloog  thy 
harden  1  kt  it  fall  and  die,  it  mattersnot !  Tet  ainoe  thoa 
lovest  it,  I  will  restore  it  thee  a^pda,  pore  md  glorioos,  like 
mine  own.  I  am  the  resorreOGoa  an^  the  life ;  he  that  be- 
lieveth  in  me,  though  he  were  deal  yit  shall  he  live, 
John  xi.  96.  Never  fear  to  Tentore  (ijisdf  with  me,  nor 
to  commit  thy  body  to  my  aftercare.'* 

And  now  aU  the  qoestion  will  be,  Which  aUeges  the 
more  considerable  things  1  and  the  mattir  will  be  eatmmted, 
as  the  temper  df  the  somoI  is.  An  eaithly^  sordid  sool,  when 
the  overture  Is  made  to  it  of  soch  a  ianilation,  will  be 
ready  to  say,  as  the  Sfauaamite  (S  Kiigs  iv.)  did  to  the 
prophet,  when  he  offered  to  speak  forheto^he  Hina,  (per- 
haps that  he^  husband  might  be  called  t»  coart.  and  made 
a  great  man,)  I  dwell  among  my  own  people,  .(a|i  answer 
that  in  her  case  well  expressed  the  troe  greatness  of  a  con- 
tented mind;  but  in  this  .case  nothing  more  aieaii,)  I  am 
well  where  I  aai,  and  dwell  among  a  pe<i^e  Uke  myself. 
So  sailh  the  degenerate  abject  sool,  sunk  lato  a  deep  obliv- 
ion of  its  own  country ;  Here  I  dwell  a  lied  inmibitant 
of  this  world,  among  a  corporeal  jieople,  where  I  make 
one.  And  we  And  how  it  i»  with  this  sort  of  people,  ea/eh 
one  charms  another,  and  they  grow  familial*,  nave  mutoal  < 
ties  one  upon  another  ,aad  there  is  a  loathsomeness  to  part. 
Especially  as  here,  in  this  lower  world,  we  are  variously 
disposed,  and  cast  into  several  mutoal  relations  to  one  an- 
other ;  hosbands  and  wires,  parents  and  children,  brothers 
andsisters^  all  dwelling  in- bodies  alike,  eehabitina,  eating 
and  drinkmg  daily,  and  conversing  together.  Tlese  are 
great  and  sensible  endearments,  by  which  the  ndnds  of 
men  become  as  it  were  knit,  and  united  to  one  another. 
How  are  men's  spirits  fixed  to  their  own  coimtries  I  Neseia 
fiM  naUde  sskm  M6tfifae--^'tis  by  an  inexpressible  plea- 
sure and  sweemess..  that  the  people  of  one  eoantry  are  as 
it  were  linked  aad  held  together. 

But  would  not  a  heavenly,  new-bom  aoul  say.  No.  this 
is  none  of  my  coontry,  I  seek  a  better,  and  am  here  Dot  a 
pilgrim  and  stranger;  this  is  none  of  my  peef^l  So  it 
was  with  Abrahaxp,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  that  conveised  in  the 
earthly  Canaan,  but  as  in  a  stranae  country ;  their.mind 
being  aone  towards  that  other  wnich  they  sought.  And 
accoroinglv  you  find  it  said  of  each  of  them,  in  their  sto- 

2,  when  they  quite  left  this  world,  (as  also  df  Moses  and 
aron.  afterwards,)  that  they  were  gathered  to  their  people : 
a  people  that  were  more  their  own. .  And  surely,  as  God 
Cwho  was  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  Qod)  is  not  the 
God  of  the  dead,  bqt  of  the  living;  we  must  undetstand 
this  was  not  the  congregation  of  the  dead,  to  which  these 
were  gathered,  otherwise  than  in  a  low,  relative  sense,  as 
to  us  only  and  oar  world.  Holy  men,  as  they  die  out  of 
one  world,  are  bom  into  anotl»er,  to  associate  with  them 
that  dwell  in  light ;  and  be  joined  to  a  glorious  commonity 
above,  the  general  assembly,  the* innumerable  company  o£ 
aneels,  and  the  spirits  of  jost  men  made  perfect ;  where 
allloveaad  adore,  pnise.and  triumph  together. 

4.  It  is  again  to  be  taken  into  the  state  of  this  case,  that 
we  have,  one  way  or  other,  actual  present  notices  of  both 
the  states,  which  both  sorts  of  objects,  that,  stand  in  this 
oompetition  belong  unto.  Of  the  one,  t^  sense  and  ex- 
perience;  we  so  know  what  it  is  to  live  in  the  body,  and 
m  a  sensible'world,  and  among  a  corporeal  people :  of  ^ 
other,  by  faith ;  by  believing  as  we  are  told  fy  one  that 
«airim.dtkopi» 


we  are  sore  can  have  no  derign  or  iaclination  to  deemai 
00.  There  are  many  mansions,  saith  he,  in  my  Father's 
house,  as  good  aoeommodatioos,  as  suitable  socieqr  (aad 
sufficiently  numerous,  which  the  many  manitifww  in^ilia) 
to  be  sure  as  any  you  have  met  with  here.  Faith  ui,  in 
this  case,  to  serve  us  instead  of  eyes,  it  is  the  sobetanceof 
thlnn  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  the  things  not  sees} 
(Heb.  xi.  |.)  as  we  have  the  notion  of  a  country  where  ve 
have  not  been;  by  th^  description  of  a  penon  whom  we 
can  trust,  and  that  we  think  intends  not  to  abuse  os  by 
forgeries,  and  Ihlse  representatiops.  Inreferenoe  toUui 
ooantiy,  we  walk  and  cuide  ouraelres  by  sight,  in  oar 
converses,  and  aibirs  wherein  we  have  to  do  with  it;  ss 
to  that  other,  hj  faith ;  as,  rer.  7.  'tis  implied. 

5.  Yet  Airther  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  this  liody,  and 
this  bodily  people  and  world,  ha^e  the  present  poasessiaa 
<of  us.  And  thoo^h  the  spiritualized  mino  do  as  it  were  suy 
forth,  and  plaee  itself  between  both,  when  it  is  to  make  its 
choice ;  yet  the  objects  of  the  one  sort  are  much  neareri 
the  other  are  far  distant,  and  much  more  remote. 

6.  That  itcannot  but  be  Miprehettded,  that  though  the 
one  sort  of  things  hath  the  faster  hold,  the  other  eon  ara 
things  of  greater  value :  the  one  hath  the  more  entire  pre- 
sent possession  of  as,  tne  other,  the  better  right.  Thus  we 
see  the  case  stated. 

XL  We  are  next  to  show  what  the  temper  is  of  a  holy 
soal  (i.  e,  its  proper  and  most  genuine  tamper)  in  refer- 
ence to  this  supposed  state  of  the  case.  We  are  wriUing 
rather,  or  have  a  more  complacential  inclination  to  be  on- 
peopled  from  the  body,  and  this  bodily  sort  of  people ;  and 
to  be  peopled  with  the  Lord,  and  that  sort  of  incorporeal 
people,  over  which  he  more  immediately  presides  in  the 
upper  world.  He  speaks  comparatively^  as  the  case  tt" 
quires,  and  beeause  all  companson  is  umndcid  in  some- 
what absolute  '.therefore  a  simple  disposition,  both  ways, 
is  supposed.    Whence  then, 

I.  This  temper  is  not  to  despise  and  hate  the  body,  it 
imports  no  disoainitd  aversion  to  it,  or  to  this  present  state. 

S.  Nor  is  it  an  impetuous  precipitant  tendency- towards 
the  Lord,  impatient  of  delay,  mutmous  against  the  divine 
disposal;  or  that  declines  pment  duty,  aad  catches  at  the 
0pa0tTw,  the  crown  aad  pnze,  before  the  prescribed  race 
be  run  out.  A  holy  man  is  at  once  ddtifnl  and  wriae:  as 
a. servant  he  reftises  not  the  obedience  of  life,  land  as  a 
wise  man.*  embraces  the  gain  of  death. 

8.  Bat  It  is.considerate,  the  efiectof  much  foi 

liberation,  arid  pf  a  thorough  perspection  of 

tii&rKf  ver.  6.  knowing,  or  considering,  that  while  we  are 
at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  JLord.  This 
choice  is  not  made  blindly  and  in  the  dark. 
.  4.  It  is  very  determinate  and  fbll,  being  made  up  of  the 
mixture  Of  fortimde  and  complacency,  aa  was  said;  the 
one  whereof  copes  with  the  evu,  of  bemg  severed  fh>m  the 
body ;  the  other  entertains  the  good  of  being  present  with 
the  Lord.  Therefore  this  is  the  sense  of  a  pious  soul  in 
the  present  cate :.  q.  d,  "  I  do  indeed  love  this  body  well,  and 
reckon  it  a  grievous  thing  to  be  severed  from  it,  if  that 

Krt  of  the  case  be  singly  considered,  and  alone  by  itself; 
t  considering  it  in  comparison  with  the  other  part,  what 
is  this  body  to  me  t  What  is  it  as  an  object  of  love,  in 
comparison  of  being  with  the  Lord  1  What  is  death  to  me 
as  an  object  of  fear,  in  comparison  of  b^ng  absent  from 
the  Lprdi  which  is  a  death  many  thousand  times  more 
deadly  than  the  other. 

III.  The  agreeableness  of  this  temper  to  the  general 
frame  and  complexion  of  a  holV  soul  as  such.  Which 
will  appear  if  we  consider—!.  What  sort  of  fVame  or  im- 
pression, in  the  general,  that  is  that  doth  distinguish  a  sin- 
cerely i>ious  person  from  another  man.^3.  The  more  emi- 
nent principles  in  particular  that  are  constituent  of  it,  and 
do  as  it  were  compose  and  make  it  up. 

L  The  general  fhune  of  a  holy  soul,,  as  such  is  natural 
to  it.  Tis  not  an  artificial  thin^,  a  piece  of  mechanism, 
a  lifeless  engine,  nor  a  superficial,  an  external  form,  aa 
evanid  impression.  It  is  the  effect  of  a  creation,  (as  Scrip- 
ture often  speaks,)  by  which  the.  man  become  a  new  cresb- 
tnre,  and  hatha  nature  peculiar  to  him,  as  other  creatures 
have ;  or  of  regeneration,  by  which  he  is  said  to  be  bora 
anew.  Which  forms  of  speech,  whatever  they  have  of  diP 
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Unai  mgmSmtio^  do  mtw  m  tte,  that  tk^  sqfDxfy  a 
eertain  natare  to  be  the  thing  proiditced.  This  natpra  is 
aiid  to  be  cUione,  (3  Pet.  i.  4.)  somewhat  born  of  Qod,  as 
it  is  expressed,  1  John  ▼.  4.  and  in  many  places  more. 
And  it  w  an  inleUectual  nature,  or  the  restoied  rectitude 
of  such  a  being.  Now  who  can  think  but  what  is  so  pecu- 
Uarlr  from  God,  a  touch  and  impress  from  him  imon  an 
intetUgent  subjecL  should  with  design,  choice,  and  com- 
placmcj,  tend  to  him,  and  make  the  soul  do  sol  espeeiaW 
If ,  when  It  is  so  purposely  designed  for  remedy  of  the  apos- 
tacy,  wherem  men  are  revolted  and  gone  off  from  himl 
Will  he  snJier  himself  to  be  defeat^  in  a  design,  upon 
which  he  is  so  industriously  intent  1  Or  is  it  supposable 
the  all-wise  <jk>d  should  so  mistake  himself,  as  to  do  sach 
%  work  upon  the  spirit  of  man,  on  set  purpose  for  an  end 
whieh  it  is  no  way  apt  to  serve:  yea.  ana  when  he  now 
takes  him  in  hand,  a  second  timel  Nor  can  it  be  buttlus 
impression  of  Ood  upon  the  soul  must  have  principal  re- 
farence  to  our  final  state.  It  is  a  kind  of  nature,  and 
most  therefore  tend  to  'what  is  most  perfect  in  its  own  Kind, 
ftut  we  need  not  reason,  in  a  matter  wherein  the  word  of 
God  so  plai^lv  unfolds  the  teope  and  the  success  of  this 
kis  own  work.  By  it  we  are  said  to  be  alive  to  (Sod, 
through  Jesus  Chnst,  (Rom.  vi  II.)  to  turn,  and  move, 
and  act  towards  him^  as  many  Scriptures  speak.  And  to- 
wards him  as  he  is  most  perfectly  to  be  served,  and  eigoy- 
ed,  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  life. 

We  are  said  to  .be- begotten  again  to  .a  livefy  hope, 
(1  £^eC.x  3.  where  hope  is  taken  obgectively,  as  the  follow- 
ing words  show,)  to  ah  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled. 
and  that,  iadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  us.  Ana 
when,  elsewhere,  it  hatn  been  said,  Every  one  that  doth 
righteousness  is  bom  of  him,  1  Jooii  ii.  ult.  there  is  imme- 
diately subjoined,  chap,  iii  1,  d.  a  description  of  the  fiiture 
blessedness;  whereto  'Us  presently  adaed,  ver.  3.  And 
every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  puri£eth  himself^ 
even  as  he  is  pure ;  impljrmg  the  hope  of  thaX  blessed 
state  to  be  oonnate,  inkplanted  as  a  vitsil  pHnciple  of  the 
new  and  divine  nature.    And  all  hope,  we  know,  inyolves 
desire  in  it ;  which  is  here  intimated  to  be  so  powerful  and 
prevailing,  as  to  shape  and  form  a  man's  whole  course  to 
an  agreeable  tenor;  which  it  could  &Qt  do,  if  hope  were 
not  superadded  to  desire ;  for  no  jpaxi  pursues  an  end 
whereof  he  despairs.    And  what  else  is  living  religion, 
but  a  tendency  to  blessedness  1  a  seeking  honour,  glojry, 
and  immortality,  by  a  patient  continuance  in  well  doing, 
Rom.  iL  7.    Nor  need  we  look  further  than  this  context, 
fi>r  evidence  that  this  divine  impression  upon  the  soul  hath 
this  reference:  for  when,  ver.  4.  die  apostle  had  avowed 
the  fervour  of  his  desire  after  that  state  wherein  mortality 
should  be  swaUowed  up  of  life,  he  immediately  adds,  ver. 
&  if  cm  he  that  hath  wrought  us  for  this  self-^ame  thing, 
ia  God,  dec.    And  indeed,  after  that  transforming  touch, 
Che  grreat  business  of  such  a  soul,  in  this  world,  is  but  a 
dressing  itself  for  the  Divine  presence,  a  preparation  for 
chat,  state,  wherein  we  are  for  ever  to  be  with  the  Lord. 
Ajid  'tis  not  only  an  incongruity,  but  an  inconsistency; 
not  only  that  which  is  not  fit,  but  not  possible,  that  a  man 
should  ever  design  that  as  his  end,  which  he  cares  hot  ever 
u>  attain ;  or  that  for  his  last  end,  which  he  doth  not  sa- 
premely  desire. 

d.  If  we  consider  particular  principles  that  belong  to  this 
Iftolr  divine  nature,  the  more  noble  and  eminent  are  faith 
and  love.  The  former  is  the  perceptive,  visive  principle; 
tl&e  other  the  motive,  and  fVuitive.  And  these,  though  tne^ 
lka.ve  their  other  manifold  references,  have  yet,  both,  their 
final  to  that  state  of  absence  fh)m  this  body,  and  presence 
v^th  the  Lord ;  the  one  eyeing,  the  other  coveting  it,  as 
tlftsit  wherein  the  soul  is  to  take  up  its  final  rest.  Here 
some  consideration  should  be  had  of  objections,  that  some 
xnajr  be  apt  to  make  use  of,  to  shift  off  the  urgency  of  this 
t^raih,  and  ezcute  the  unsuitable  temper  of  their  spirits 
to  it-    ^ 

(1.)  That  they  are  unassured  about  their  states  Crod- 
•^ir^jcd ;  and  how  can  they  be  willing  to  die,  and  be  absent 
A'oxn  the  body,  or  not  be  afraid  of  the  Lord's  presence, 
^wlLom  they  may.  for  aught  th^y  know,  find  an  angry  vih- 
(U<-Uve  Judge  wnen  they  appear  befolre  him  1. 

.Answer.  This,  which  is  the  moot  considerable  objection 
tli;&t  the  matter  admits  of,  if  it  were  directly  pointed  against 


tibis  truth,  as  it  hath  been  laid  down,  woold  mmw^t  |tae|f. 
Fo^  it  is  no|  dying  simply  that  is  the  object  of  this  i^linSr 
tion^but  dying  coojoncUy  with  being  with  the  Lord,  m 
his  blessed  jpvous  presence.  Bo  not  merefose  divide  the 
object,  and  that  oMection  is  no  objection.  ¥ou  are  un* 
willing  to  dicj  and  be  banisned  the  Divine  piesence ;  bnt 
are  you  unwilling  to  die,  and  enjoy  it  1  or,  upon  suppo^ 
sition  you  ^onld,  ere  yoi^  willing  %  This  is  all  that  we 
make  chanbcterisBtical,  and  distingiiishiig.  Wkere  there  is 
.only  an  aversion  to  leave  thb  bodily  lile  and  state,  upon  a 
£ear  we  shall  not  be  admitted  into  that  blesssd  presence; 
there  is  only  an  accidental  obstruction  to  the  more  explicit, 
distinct,  and  discernible  exertions  of  desire  tbis  way;  which 
obstructien,  if  it  be  removed,  the  soul  would  then  follow 
the  course  which  the  divine  and  holy  principle  in  it  doth 
naturally  incline  to :  but  the  mo^al  tokien  is,  when  there  ia 
no  such  doubt,  and  yet  there  is  still  a  prevailing  aversion ; 
when  men  make  no  question,  if  they  die  they  ahall  go  to 
God,  and  yet  they  are  not  willing  to  ^o.  m  the  former 
case,  there  is  a  supreme  desire  of  being  with  God,  only 
suspended ;  take  on  that  suspension,  and  that  )lesire  runs 
its  namral  course.  In  Uie  otner  case,  there  is  no  desire  at 
all.  And  the  difference  Is,  as  between  a  livinc  man  that 
would  fain  goto  such  a  place. but  he  is  held,  and  therefore 
goes  not ;  and  one  that  is  not  held,  but  is  dead,  and  cannot 
stir  at  all.  For  the  life  of  the  soul  towards  GOd  is  love, 
aversion  therefore  is  (not  an  absolute,  but)  respective 
death,  or  qiuiad  hoc,  a  death  towards  him ;  or,  as  to  this 
thing,  vir.  being  with  him. 

(20  As  for  the  objection  of  being  more  serviceable  to 
children,  (Hends,  relations,  or  the  elory  of  God  in  the 
world,  and  his  church  in  it ;  upon  wnich  last  account  this 
apostle,  (PhiL  i.  28,  23,  34.)  though  he  express  a  desire 
to  be  dissolved  and  to  be  with  Christ,  yet  is  in  a  strait,  and 
seems  also  very  well  pleased  to  abide  in  the  flesh  a  longer 
time:  he  can  himself  best  judge  of  our  serviceableness. 
The  meaninar  is  not  that  we  should  be  willing  to  leave  the 
body  before  he  would  have  us,  but  that  we  should  not  be 
unwilling  then.  And  because  we  know  not  when  his  time 
will  ,be.  and  it  may  be  presently  for  aught  we  knew ;  we 
should  be  always  willini:  and  desirous,  upon  that  supposi- 
tion. Our  desire  herein  shoukl  not  be  absolute,  and  peremp- 
tqry,  but  subordinate,  and  apt  to  be  determined  by  his  will ; 
which  can  determine  nothing  but  what  will  be  most  for  hi^ 
own  glory,  and  for  their  best  good  who  belong  to  him.    . 

But  as  to  this  instance  of  the  apostle.,  we  must  consider 
what  there  was  peculiar  in  the  afX)stle^s  case,  ai^d  what  is 
common,  or  ought  (o  b&  to  all  serious  Christians.  Th^re 
is  no  doubt  there  was  this'  more  peculiar  to  him,  (and  to 
persons  in  such  a  capaeity  and  station  as  his  was.)  viz.  as 
be  was  an  apostle,  he  was  one  that  had  seen  the  Lord, 
which  wasaqualification  for  the  more  special  work  of  that 
office;  whereupon  he  was  ah  eye-witness,  to  testify  of  his 
r^urrection':  upon  which  sogreaC  a  stress  lay,  in  asserting 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  propi^ting  it  with 
the  greater  assurance  in  the  world.  To  testify  as  an  apos- 
tie,  therefore,  could  not  be  done  by  one  of  a  following  n^e. 
And  'tis  very  probable  when  he  expresses,  to  the  Philip- 
piahs,  (ver.  25.)  his  kno^edge  he  should  abide  and  con- 
tinue yet  longer' with  them  all,  i.  e,  with  the  Christian 
church  in  the  world,  (for  we  cannot  suppose  he  was  to 
continue  at  Philippi,)  for  the  furtherance  of  the  comilnop 
cause  of  the  Christian  fait^,  which  was  their  common  joy. 
(and  which  would  no  doubt  be  increased  intensively  and 
extensively  at  once.)  he  had  some  secret  intimation,  that 
all  his  work  in  this  kind  was  not  yet  over.  Nor  wiere 
such  monitions  and  advertisements,  unfrequent  with  the 
apostles,  tl^K  specially  related  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  work.  Asd  so  entirely  was  he  devoted  to.  the 
ChrKtian  interest,  that  wherein  he  tow  he  might  be  so  pe- 
culiarly serviceable  to  it,  he  expresses  a  well-^leasedness 
to  be  so,  as  well  as 'a  confidence  that  he  should;  as  we  all 
ought  to  do,  in  reference  to  any  such  significations  of  the 
Divine  will  concerning  ua^  if  they  were  afforded  to  us.  But 
as  to  what  there  is,  in  this  instance,  that  is  common  utd 
imitable  to  the  generality  of  Christians,  it  is  no  other  than 
what  we  press  mm  the  text  we  have  in  hand :  a  desire  to 
depart,  and  be  with  Christ,  as  that  which  is  far  better  for 
us;  submitted  to  the  regulation  of  the  Divine  will,  as  to 
the  time  of  our  departure,  and  accompanied  with  a  cheer* 
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fill  willingiieBB  to  aeire  liim  here  to  oar  nttermoet  in  the 
mean  time.  Bat  we  have  withal  little  reason  to  think  we 
can  do  God  greater  aerTice,  or  glori^  him  more  here,  than 
above.  There  is  indeed  other  service  to  be  done  below, 
which  is  necessary  in  its  own  kind,  and  mast,  and  shall,  be 
done  by  some  or  otker.  Bat  is  oar  service  fit,  in  point  of 
excellency  and  valae,  to  be  compared  with  that  of  glorified 
spirits  in  the  apper  regions  1  we  serve  God  by  doing  his 
will,  which  is,  sorely,  most  perfectly  done  above.  And 
our  glorifying  him,  is  to  acknowledge  and  adore  his  glori- 
ous exceUenc^es :  not  to  add  the  glory  to  him  which  he 
hath  not ;  bat  to  celebrate  and  magnify  that  which  he 
hath:  whereof  certainlv  the  large  minds  of  glorified  crea- 
tures are  far  more  'eapaSle.  He  never  needs  nands  for  any 
work  he  hath  to  do^  but' can  form  instruments  as  he  pleases. 
And  what  is  oar  httle  point  of  earth,  or  any  service  that 
can  be  performed  by  us  here,  in  comparison  of  the  spacious 
heavens,  and  the  soble  employments  of  those  glorious  or- 
ders of  creatures  above,  which  all  bear  their  parts  in  the 
great  afiairs  of  the  vast  and  widely-extended  heavenly 
kingdom  1  We  miffht  as  well  suppose,  that  because  there 
is,  in  a  princeVf  famuy,  employment  below  stairs  for  cooks, 
and  butlers,  or  such  like  underlings ;  that  therefore  their 
aervice  is  more  considerable  than  mat  of  great  officers,  and 
ministers  of  state. 

3.  And  for  what  may  be  thought,  by  some,  that  this 
seems  an  unnatural  inclmation ;  we  must  understand  what 
we  say,  and  what  our  own  nature  is,  when  we  talk  of  what 
is  natural  or  unnatural  to  us.  Ours  is  a  compounded 
nature,  that  is  not  simply  unnatural,  that  is  contrary  to  an 
inferior  nature,  and  agreeable  to  a  superior.  The  most 
deeply  Amdamental  law,  of  the  in*tellectual  nature  in  us, 
was  to  be  most  addicted  to  the  supreme  good.  The  apos- 
tacy  of  this  world  from  God,  and  ;ts  lapse  into  carnality,  is 
its  most  unnatural  state.  To  have  an  inclination  to  the 
body  is  natural,  but  to  be  more  addicted  to  it  than  to  God, 
is  most  contrary  to  the  sincere  dictates  of  o];ig;inal,  pure, 
and  primitive  nature.  ^      ; 

There  are  now,  for  our  ^e,  many  things  to  be  inferred. 

1.  "W^  see  here,  from  the  immediate  connexion  between 
being  absent  from  the  body,  and  present  with  the  Lord, 
there  is  no  place  for  the  intervening  sleep  of  the  separate 
soul.  Can  such  a  presence  with  the  Lord,  as  is  here 
meant,  consist  with  sleeping  1  br  is  sleeping  more  desira- 
ble than  the  converse  with  $m  our  present  state  admits  1 
But  of  this,  much  is  said  elsewhere. 

3.  Death'is  not  so  formidable  a  thing  as  we  commonly 
fancy.  We  are  confident  and  willing  rather.  There  is  a 
fortitude  that  can  oppose  the  terrors  of  deaith,  and  over- 
come.   How  many  nave  we  known  die  triumphing!  ' 

3.  We  see  that  men  of  spiritual  minds  have  another 
notion  of  that  which  we  call  self,  or  personality,  than  is 
vulgar  and  common.  For  who  are  the  we  that  spetfk  of 
being  absent  fVom  the  body,  and  piesent  with  the  Lord  1 
The  body  seems  excluiled  that  notion,  which  we  know 
cannot  be  absent  from  itself  How  Kke  in  sound  is  this  to 
ilniiftia  cujuapLe  in  quis^!  or,  Thai  the  soul  is  the  mani 
I  would  not  mdeed  drive  this  so  high  as  some  Platonists 
are  wont  to  do,  as  if  the  man  were  nothing,  else  but  a  soul, 
sometimes  using  a  body.  Nor  do  therefore  think  the  body 
is  no  more  to  him,  than  our  clothes  k>  the  body,  because 
the  apostle  in  this  context  uses  that  sinilitude ;  for  that  is 
nof.  to  be  conceived  otherwise,  than  (as  is  usual  in  such 
illustrations)  with  dissimilitude.  A  vital  union  must 
be  acknowledged ;  only  neither  is  it  a^^reeable  with  their 
self-debasing  thoughts,  that  seem  to  make  the  body  the 
more  considerable  part  of  themselves,  tliat  measure  good 
and  evil  by  it,  as  if  what  were  grateftil  to  the  body  were 
simply  good  for  them,  and  that  which  Oiffends  the  body 
simply  evil;  that  sp6ak  or  think  of  themselves,  as  if  they 
were  all  body,  forget  that  there  is  belonging  to  them  an 
h  leu  IirOMtrof,  as  well  as  an  &  l^w,  an  inaur  man,  and  an 
outer  s  that  the  latter  m^  be  decaying,  when  the  other  is 
renewed  day  by  day  j  (3  Cor.  iv.  16.)  that  the  Father  of  our 
spirits  mav  often  see  cause  to  let  our  flesh  suffer  (and,  at 
last,  perish)  for  the  advantage  of  our  spirits,  Heb.  xii.  9, 10. 
So  distinct  are  their  interests  and  gratifications,  and  some- 
times inconsistent  When  men  make  therefore  this  bodily 
brutal  self  their  centre  and  end,  how  sordid  and  unchrist- 
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ian  is  their  temper  I  and  how  reprovable  by  some  more 
noble-minded  pagans,  that  had  better  learned  the  precept 
inculcated  by  some  of  them,  of  reverencing  themselves  I 
Of  whom  we  find  one  b  speaking,  with  a  sort  of  disdain. 
Is  this  body  1 1  Another  •  sajring,  he  might  be  killed  and 
not  hurt ;  and  upbraiding  to  his  fhends  their  ignorance, 
when  they  induired  how  he  would  be  buried ;  an  if  he 
could  be  buried,  who,  he  said,  should  be  gone  far  enourii 
out  of  their  hands.  Another  -A  that  the  tyrant  that  made 
him  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  iron  mallets,  might  break 
that  vessel  of  his,  bbt  himself  he  could  not  touch. 

4.  We  learn,  that  when  God  removes  anv  of  our  dear 
godly  friends  and  relatives  out  of  the  body,  tnongh  he  dis- 
please us,  he  highly  pleases  them ;  for  'tis  that  tbej  desire 
rather.  And  we  are  sure  he  pleases  himself;  for  what  can 
induce  him,  or  make  it  po^le  to  !him,  to  do  asy  thia; 
against  his  own  pleasure  1  We  are  too  apt  to  consider  oar 
own  interest  and  satisfaction  apart  from  theirs  and  God's, 
id  such  cases.  And  hence  is  that  too  vul^r  and  practical 
error,  among  very  many  serious  Christians;  that  when 
such  as  are  dear  to  them  are  taken  away,  they  reckon  their 
thoughts  to  be  principally  employed,  in  considering  snch 
a  thing  as  afllictive  or  punitive  to  them.  'Tis  trae  that 
the  affliction  of  that,  as  well  as  of  any  other  kind,  should 
put  us  upon  very  serious  inquiry  and  search  what  the  sin 
IS,  that  may  more  especiaiiy^have'deserved  it.  But  that 
ought  upon  all  occasions  to  be  principally  considered,  ia 
any  case,  that  is  principal.  As  Gdd  did  not  make  snch  a 
creature  principally  to  please  me,  so  nor  doth  be  lake  away 
such  a  one  principally  to  displease  me.  Gk)d's  interest  m 
supreme,  their  own  next,  mine  comes  after  both  the  other. 
Therefore  when  the  stream  of  thoughts  and  afiectioiis  hath 
run  principally,  in  such  a  case,  npon  our  own  affliction, 
'tis  time  to  check  it,  and  begin  to  consider,  with  some  (Mea- 
sure, how  the  Ldrd  and  that  o-anslated  soul  are  now  pleased 
in  one  another !  He  hath  his  end  upon  his  own  creature, 
and  it  hath  its  end  and  rest  in  him. 

5.  We  see  the  admirable  power  of  divine  ^ce,  that  ii 
prevails  against  even  the  natural  love  of  this  bodily  life; 
not  where  discontent  and  weariness  of  life  contribute ;  hot 
even  where  there  is  a  willingness  to  live  too,  npon  a  valu- 
able consideration,  as  this  apostle  doth  elsewhere  express 
himself,  viz.  in  the  place  before  noted :  and  how  easiljr  the 
Divine  pleasure  could  reconcile  him  to  life,  notwithsumd- 
ing  what,  is  said  in  the  text,  is  sufficiently  signified  in  the 
words  immediately  following  it.  And  the  efieet  is  perma- 
nent, not  a  sudden  transport  (wherein  many  are  induced 
to  throw  away  their  lives  upon  much  lower  motives:) 
this  appears  (o  oe  an  habitual  mclination.  At  distant  times, 
we  fina  the  apostle  in  the  same  temper.  That  is  not  sorely 
from  the  power  of  nature,  that  is  so  much  against  it,  as  the 
stream  or  nature  now  runs,  t.  e.  that  a  man  should  be  will- 
ing to  be  plucked  in  pieces,  and  severed  from  himself! 

'^And  we  see,  (ver.  5.)  whereto  it  is  expressly  ascribed: 
He  that  hath  wrought  us  to  the  self-same  thing,  is  God. 

6.  How  black  is  Ubeir  character,  and  how  sad  their  state, 
that  are  more  addicted  to  the  body, 'and  this  bodily  life, 
than  to  the  Lord,  and  that  holy  blessed  life  we  are  to  par- 
take in  with  him  1  Their  character  is  black  and  horrid,  as 
it  is  diverse  from  that  which  truly  belongs  to  all  the  people 
of  God,  that  ever  lived  on  earth;  and  so  doth  distingntsh 
them  ftrom  such,  and  place  them  among  another  son  of  men 
that  belong  not  to  him ;  such  as  have  their  portion  in  this 
life,  their  good  things  here,  and  who  are  to  expect  nothing 
hereafter,  but  wb  and  wailing.  And  who  would  not  be 
affrighted,  that  finds  a  mark  upon  him  that  sevens  him  Ijnoa 
the  whole  assen^bly  of  the  just,  and  the  blessed !  Their 
state  is  also  therefore  sad  and  dismal,  inasn^uch  as  what 
they  place  their  highest  felicity  in  (their  abode  in  the  bodyl 
they  know  will  continue  but  a  little  while.  Who  coold 
ever,  bjr  their  love  of  this  bodily  life,  procure  it  to  he  per- 
petuated 1  or  by  their  dread  of  mortality,  make  thonaeiTes 
immortal  %  Have  not  others,  in  all  former  ages,  loved  the 
body  and  this  world  as  much?  and  what  is  become  of 
them  1  Hath  not  death  still  swept  the  stage  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  1  and  taken  all  away,  willing  or  xut- 
willing  1  To  have  all  my  good  bound  up  in  what  I  can- 
not keep!  and  to  be  in  a  continual  dread  of  what  I  cannot 
avoid!  what  can  be  more  disconsolate  1    How  grie 
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vill  it  be  to  be  toni  out  of  tl^e  bodyl  nol  to  resign  the 
soal,  bat  have  it  drawn  forth  as  a  zuky  sword  out  of  the 
shesAh ;  a  thins;  which  our  utmost  unwillingness  will  make 
the  more  painlol,  but  cannot  defer !  No  man  hath  power 
over  the  spirit  to  retain  the  spirit,  nor  hath  he  power  in 
death,  Eccles.  viiL  8.  How  uncomfortable,  when  the 
Lord's  presence,  the  common  joy  of  all  |ooa  souls,  is  to 
me  a  dread !  By  the  same  degrees,  by  which  an  abode  in 
the  body  is  07er-<lesired,  is  that  presence  dreadftd  and  dis- 
affected. And  how  depiorate  is  the  case,  when  this  body 
is  the  best  shelter  I  have  from  that  presence  f  Would  I 
lurk  in  the  body  and  He  hid  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  1 
How  easily  aAd  how  soon  will  mv  fortress  be  beaten  down 
and  laid  in  the  dust!  and  t  be  left  naked  and  exposed! 
and  then  how  fearftil  things  do  ensue !  But  what  now, 
doth  this  fearful  case  admit  of  no  remedy  %  It  can  admit 
but  of  this  only  one,  which  therefore  I  would  now  recom- 
mend and  press,  the  serious  effectual  endeavour  of  being, 
to  a  just  aegree,  alienated  from  the  bodv,  and  of  having 
the  undue  love  repressed  and  wrought  dowuj  of  this 
bodily  life.  Mistake  not,  I  go  not  alx>ut  to  persuade  all 
promiseuously,  out  of  hand  and  without  more  ado,  to  de- 
sire death,  or  absence  from  the  body.  The  desires  of 
reasonable  creatures  riiould  be  reasonable,  the  product  of 
valuable  ccmsiderations  and  rational  inducepients.  The 
present  case  of  too  many,  the  Lord  knows,  admits  not  they 
should  be  willing  to  die :  who  are  they  that  they  should 
desire  the  day  of  the  Lord  1  a  day  of  such  gloominess  and 
darkness,  as  it  is  likelt,  should  it  now  dawn,  to  prove  to 
themi  rfo,  but'let  all  endeavour  to  get  into  that  state, 
and  have  their  afSurs  in  such  a  posture,  that  they  may  be, 
upon  good  terms^  reconciled  to  the  grave ;  and  that  sepH- 
ration  from  the  body  may  be  the  matter, 'with  them,' of  a 
rational  and  truly  Christian  choice.  .  And  since,  as  hath 
been  said,  there  are  two  terms  between  which  the  inclina^ 
tioa  and  motion  ol^  our  souls,  in  this  case,  must-  lie,  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  viz,  the  body,  an^  the  Lord,  life  in 
the  body,  and  with  the  Lord :  let  such  thm^  be  considered 
on  both  hands,  as  may  justly  tend  to  dimmish  and  leieen 
oar  inclination  and  love  to  the  one,  and  increase  it  towards 
the  other.  So  as  that,  all  things  being  considered,  ahd 
apKiD  the  whole,  this  may  be  the  reasonable  and  self-justi- 
fpng  result,  to  be  well  pleased  rather  to  be  absent  from 
cne  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.    J^d, 

(1.)  On  the  part  of  the  body  and  this  bodily  life,  con- 
sider, how  costly  it  is  to  you!  Von  lay  out  upon  it  (the 
most  do)  most  of  your  time,  thoughts,  cares;  tne  greater 
part,  most,  or  even  aU|  of  your  estates^  All  the  callings 
yoa  can  think  of  in  the  worldf  and  which  all  help  to  main- 
tain- at  no  little  expense,  are  wholly  for  the  bodv;  what 
costly  attendants  must  it  have  of  cooks,  bakers,  brewers, 
mercers,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  What  not  I  one  only 
excepted  that  refers  to  the  soul.  And  again,  when  all  is 
done,  how  little  serviceable  is  it!  when  yoa  would  em- 
ploy it,  sometimes  it  is  sick,  sometimes  lame,  sometimes 
lames  the  mind  and  intellect  too,  that  it  cannot  do  its  of- 
fice, merely  through  the  distemper  of  bodily  or^pns;  is  at 
all  times  dull,  sluggish,  indisposed ;  fhe  spirit  is  willing, 
but  the  flesh  weak. 

Yea  moreover  how  disserviceable  I  hinders  yon  doing 
good,  prompts  to  the  doing  much  evil.  What  a  world  of 
mischief  is  done  among  men,  merely  by  bodily  lusts,  and 
to  serve  fleshly  appetite;  these  fill  the  world  with  confu- 
sion, and  nuseries  of  all  sorts.  All  catch  from  others  what 
they  can,  for  the  service  of  the  body;  hence  is  competi- 
tion of  interests  and  desigi^ ;  no 'mail's  portion  is  enough 
iot  him  to  serve  the  body,  {of  the  mind,  as  it  is, depraved 
by  bodily  inclinations,)  and  so  the  world  is  torn  by  its  in- 
habitants, countries  wasted  and  laid  desolate ;  religion  it- 
self made  subservient  to  fleshly  interest,  and  thence  is  the 
occasion  of  many  a  bloody  contest,  of  oppressions,  perse- 
cutions, and  violences ;  wherebv  miany  times  it  so  falls  oat, 
that  soch  as  are  most  vigorously  engaged  in  the  design. of 
serving  the  body,  destroy  it,  tbeir.  own  as  well  as  other 
men's.  And  (which  is  most  dreadful)  souls  are  nume- 
rously lost  and  perish  in  the  scuf^e,  yte,  and  very  oft  upon 
the  account  or  pretence  of  religion,  whose  only  design  it 
is  to  save  souls!  And  how  many,  to  save  their  bodies, 
destroy  even  their  own  sools!  Not  having  learned  that 
'p^TOction  of  our  Saviour's,  not  to  fear  them  that  can 


only  kill  the  body;  or  being  unable  to  sn£(eV  some  lesser 
boculy  inconvenienceS|  apostatize,  and  abandon  their  reU- 
fiion,  whereby  that,  ana  their  souls  too.  become  sacrifices  to 
me  safety  ana  accommodation  of  an  idolized  lump  of  clay ! 
And  how  certainly  (if  a  seasonable  repentance  do  not  in- 
tervene) do  they,  who  only  thus  tempt  the  souls  of  other 
men,  destroy  their  own  I  nor  can  it  be  doubted  at  this  time 
of  day,  and  after  the  experience  of  ao  many  ages,  wherein 
Christianity  hath  been  so  visibly  and  grossly  carnalized, 
but  that  it  is  a  religion  perverted  to  the  support  of  the  bodily 
and  animal  interest,  tnat  hath  thus  embroiled  the  Christ- 
ian world.  How  plain  is  it,  that  they  who  desire  to  make 
a  lair  show  in  the  flesh,  to  strut  in  pomp,  to  glitter  in  se- 
cular grandeur  and  splendour,  to  live  in  unrebuked  sensual 
ease  and  fhlness.  are  the  men  that  would  constrain  others 
to  their  carnal  observances  1  men  that  serve  not  our  Locd 
Jesus  Christ,  but  their  own  bellies.  Who  can  think  it  is 
pure  love  to  souls,  and  zeal  for  the  true  ends  of  the  holy, 
peacpable  religion  of  our  blessed  Jesus,  that  makes  them 
so  vexatious  and  troublesome  to  all,  whom  their  fleshly 
arm  can  reach  tod  ruin,  and  whom  their  spirit  and  way 
cannot  allure  and  win  1  Who  that  understands  religion, 
and  the  true  desi^  of  it,  and  the  blessed  end  wherein  it 
will  shortlv  tenmnate^  would  not  be  ^ad  to  be  rescued 
out  of  this  large  diffusive  unquiet  empire  of  the  body,  that 
extends  itself  over  all  things,  mingU^its  odious  impuri- 
ties, even  with  what  is  most  sacred  1  who  would  not  long 
to  be  ttam  under  this  reign  of  the  beast,  if  he  might  have  a 
fair  way  for  escape !  And  where  religion  is  not  in  the  case, 
what  multitudes  of  terrene  creatures,  earthly-minded  men, 
are  stupidly  going  down  to  perdition  daily,  and  destroying 
their  souls  by  mere  neglect,  while  (hey  are  drivipg  designs 
ft>r  the  body !  Which  vet,  in  the  mean  time,  is  at  the  be^  but 
a  prison  to  the  best  of  souls.  O  how  could  they  love  Ood, 
wnnire  and  praise  him.  Were  they  once  out  of  this  body ! 
But  it  is  not  cnioueh  to  a  subject,  wherein  love  is  implant- 
ed and  is  a  part  of  its  nature,  to  have  only  the  prospect  of 
what  is  unlovely,  or  be  told  only  what  is  not  to  be  loved. 
There  must  be  somewhat  to  invite  and  draw,  as  well  as  to 
repel  and  drive  off.    Therefore, 

(3.)  Consider  alsoi  on  the  other  part,  the  Lord,  and  that 
life  you  are  .to  transact  and  live  with  him.  Little  can  now 
be  said;  yon  are  not  ignorant  where  much  is,  and  your 
own  thoughts  may,  apon  much  conversing  with  the  holy 
oracles,  suggest  yet  more.  And  you  have  need  to  use  vour 
thoughts  here,  the  more  laigely,  where  your  sense  dotn  not 
instruct  you,  as  on  the  other  part  it  doth.  Consider  the 
description  which  you  are  copiously  frimished  with,  both 
of  him  and  of  the  ktate  in  which  jrou  are  to  be  present 
with  him.  Recount  his  glorious  excellencies,  his  immense 
and  all-sufficient  frdness,  his  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  and 
love  in  absolute  perfection.  Consider  his  high,  equal, 
comely,  amiable  regency  over  the  blessed  community  above, 
that  spiritual  incorporeal  people,  the  pleased  joyful  mhabit- 
ants  of  the  celestiail  regions.  And  tnat  he  rules  over  them 
and  communicates  himself  universally  to  them,  in  a  state 
Of  perfect  light,  purity,  peace,  love',  and  pleasure,  that  is 
also  inunutame,  and  never  to  know  end.  There  is  nothing 
capable  of  attracting  an  intellectual  nature,  which  is  not 
here! 

But  on  both  parts,  suffer  yourselves  to  be  directed  also. 

[1.]  Take  heed  of  over-udulging  the  body,  keep  it  in 
subjection,  use  it,  and  serve' it  not.  Primitive  nature,  and 
die  Creator's  wise  and  holy  pleasure,  ordained  it  to  serve. 
Lose  not  yourselves  in  it.  take  heed  you  be  not  boriod 
where  you  should  but  dwell,  and  that  yon  make  not  yonr 
mansion  your  grave.  Mansion,  do  I  say  1  Call  it  as  this 
apostle  doth,  and  another,  (3  Pet.  i.)  your  tabernacle  only, 
a  tentpitched  for  you,  but  for  a  little  while.  Every  day 
look  upon  it,  and  without  fond  pity,  as  destined  to  rotten- 
ness and  corruption ;  and  as  that  which,  when  it  ceases  to 
be  your  clothing,  must  be  worms  meat.  Labour  to  make 
the.  thoughts  easy  and  familiar  toyoorselves  of  leaving  it, 
think  it  not  an  uncouth  thing..  Blow  doth  that  part  of  the 
creation,  that  is  inferior  to  you.  abound  with  like  instances ! 
of  firnits  springing  up  obt  or  thi^  earth,  and  growing  to 
ripeness  and  maturity,  with  husks,  shells,  or^ther  integu- 
ments, which  then  ihll  off;  such  as  never  ripen,  they  and 
their  enfoldings  lot  together.  Esteem  it  your  perfection, 
when  yoor  shell  will  fiul  off  easily,  and  cleaves  not  so  dose, 
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JEndeavoiir  thelkoljr  and  heaveAlr  nature  may  grow  more 
and  more  mature  in  you ;  so  deatn  will  be  the  more  also 
an  nnr^retted  thing  to  your  thoughts.  By  all  means 
labour  to  overcome  the  fear  of  it;  which  that  you  might, 
our  Lord  also  .took  a  bodjr.  Forasmuch  as  the  children 
are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise 
took  part  of  the  same,  that  through  death  he  might  destroy 
him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  deim ;  and  de- 
liver them,,  who  throogh  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime 
subject  to  bondage,  Heb.  ii.  14^  15.  Reckon  not  much 
of  that  fear,  which  is  only  the  mere  regret  of  sensitive 
nature,  purehr  involuntary;  and  that  can  no  more  obey 
the  empire  of  the  mind,  or  be  regulated  by  it.  than  you  c;an 
make  straight  a  crooked  leff  by  a  mer^  act  of  vour  will,  or 
make  yourDody  not  feel  pam :  a  fear,  from  which  the  per- 
fection of  our  nature,  in  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  was  not 
exempt  But  it  is  one  thing  to  extinguish  even  that  fear, 
another  to  overcome  it;  the  former  is  impossible  to  you, 
the  latter  necessary.  It  is  overcome,  when  a  superior 
------lie  governs  yon  and  your  resolutions  and  course,  as 


^  he  did  not,1)ecause  of  it,  qpare  himself 
and  decline  dymg.  You  mav  feel  perhaps  somewhat  of 
such  a  fear  (a  secret  shrog)  when  you  are  to  be  let  blood, 
or  have  a  wound  searched.  It  governs  not  in  such  a  less 
im^rtant  case,  when,  being  convinced  it  is  requisite,  you 
omit  not  the  thing  notwithstanding.  Lshonr  herein  to  be 
hardy,  and  mercuess  to  this  flesh,  upon  the  fore-thoughts 
of  the  time  when  God  will  allow  you  to  stop  forth,  and  go 
out  of  the  body;  and  say  to  it,  with  an  obdured  mmd,  For 
all  thv  craving,  and  shnnking.  thou  shalt  be  thrown.oflf. 

Labour  it  may  not  only  not  be  the  matter  of  your  pre- 
vailing fear,  but  be  the  matter  of  your  hope.  Look  towards 
the  approaching  season,with  pleasant  cheerfhl  expectation ; 
aspire  (as  it  belongs  to  you  to  do,  who  have  received  the 
fint-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  that  blessed  Spirit  of  ado[)tion)  and 
groan  for  the  adoption,  (the  season  of  your  being  more 
solemnly  owned  for  sonsj  viz,  the  redemption  of  the  body, 
Rom.  viii.  dS.  Which  though  it  ultimately  refer  to  the 
resurrection,  may  be  allowed  to  hare  an  incomplete  mean- 
ing, in  reference  to  death  too;  for  I  see  not  but  kwM- 
rptaatf  ro9  n3/iarof ,  may  admit  such  a  construction,  as  A«oX«- 
ffu9is  rOv  90fa0&nwt  Heb.  ix.  15.  i.  e.  that  redemption  of 
the  body  may  mean  redemptxcm  from  it,  wherein  it  is  bur- 
densome, a  grievance  and  penalty,  here,  as  well  as  there. 
The  redemnBon  of  tranmessions  doth  truly  mean  libera- 
tion from  the  penalty  of  them ;  from  which  penal  evil  of 
and  by  the  body,  so  matorially,  at  least,  it  is,  we  are  not 
perfectly  freed,  as  our  blessedness  is  not  perfect,  till  mor- 
tality be  swallowed  up  of  life,  and  all  the  adiopted,  the 
many  sons,  be  all  brought  to  glory  together. 

How  happy  in  the  mean  time  is  your  case,  wlien  death 
becomes  the  matter  of  your  rational,  well-grounded  hope ! 
You  have  manv  hopes.  wh>sein  yon  are  liame  to  disappoint- 
ment ;  vou  will  then  nave  one  sure  hope,  and  that  will  be 
worth  them  all ;  none  can  prevent  you  of  this  hope.  Many 
other  things  yotf  justly  nope  for,  are  hindered  by  ill-minded 
men  of  their  accomplishment;  but  all  the  wit  and  power 
of  your  most  spiteful  enemies  can  never  hinder  you  from 
dymg.  And  how  are  you  fenced  against  all  the  mterven- 
ing  troubles  of  life  t  Nihil  mittuU  qui  optat  mm.  You  have 
nothing  to  f§ar,  if  fon  duite  to  die ;  nothing  but  what,  at 
least,  death  will  shortly  put  an  end  to.  Make  this  your 
aim,  to  have  life  for  the  matter  of  your  patience,  and  death 
of  yonr  desire.  . 

t3.]  On  the  other  part  also,  labour  to  be  upon  good 
terms  with  the  Lord,  secure  it  that  he  be  yours.  Your 
way  to  that  is  short  and  expedite,  the  same  by  which  we 
become  his,  Ezek.  xvi.  8.  I  entered  into  covenant  with 
thee,  and  thou  becamest  mine.  Solemnly  and  unfeignedly 
accept  him,  and  surrender  yourselves;  without  this  who 
ean  expect  but  to  hear  from  him  «t  last,  Depart  froin  me, 
I  know  you  noti  Know  of  yourselves,  demand  an  ac- 
count, are  you  sincerely  willing  to  be  his  1  and  to  take  him 
for  yours  without  limitation  or  reserves  1  Matters  are  then 
agreed  between  him  and  you,  and  who  can  break  or  dis- 
annul the  agreement  1  who  can  come  between  lum  and 
yon?    I  often  think  of  the  high  transport  wherewith  those 


words  are  uttered.  The  excelkat  knowledge  of  Gbrki 
Jesus  my  Lord,  Phu.  iii  8.  This  is  Christian  reli^,not 
in  a  system,  but  as  it  is  a  vital  principle  and  htbit  in  Uie 
soul,  inclining  us,  making  us  propense,  towards  oar  ble» 
ed  Lord,  ad<ucting  and  subduing  us  tp  hisL  onitinfi  o 
with  him,  whereby  we  come  to  know  by  inward  sensstuos, 
to  feel  the  tran^sions  of  his  roiritual  light  snd  inflncoce, 
and  our  souls  thereby  causht,  and  Sound  op  is  tk 
bundle  of  life.  So  we  have  Christ  formed  within,  his  holy 
truth,  doctrines,  -f>recepts,  promises,  inwrooffht  into  tbie 
temper  of  our  spirits.  Aha,  as  it  follows  in  that  coaiext, 
Phil,  iii^  to  have  him,  according  to  the  states  wherein  he 
successively  was,  by  correspondent  impressions  repreaented 
in  us;  so  as  that  we  come  to  bear  the  image  of  hin,  cn- 
cified  and  dying,  first;  then,  reviving  and  risiog;  tad 
afterwards,  ascending  and  glorified.  To  know  him,  lad 
the  power  o/his  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  hit 
sufferings,  being  made  oonformable  to  his  death;  i(  by 
any  means,  we  might  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  ver.  10.  U. 

Let  us  not  be  at  rest  till  we  find  it  thus,  m  some  messgre, 
with  us.  If  we.  feel  ourselves,  after  this  manner,  intenilly 
and  initially  conformed  to  him,  this  will  be  both  a  prepui- 
tive,  and  a  pledge  of  our  friture  perfect  confonmty,  both 
internal,  and  external.  It  will  lit  us  to  be  ever  with  the 
Lord,  and  assure  us  we  shall  and  can  be  no  where  else;  that 
he  and  we  shall  not  to  eternity  dwell  asunder.  We  ihill 
neither  fear  to  be  externally  conformed  to  him  in  his  destb, 
to  quit  and  lay  down  the  body  as  he  did :  nor  dcqnii  of 
attaining  with  aim  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  ssd  of 
beieg  present  with  him  in  g:lory.  Or,  that  he  shall  reeora 
for  us,  out  of  the4ust,  oair  vile  abject  bodies,  (the  ri  ^^  rit 
rmwtttmnus  «^^,)  the  body  of  OUT  humiliation,  whereu  ie 
were  humbled,  as  he  was  in  his,  (as  it  follows  in  tbsi,  PhiL 
iii.  ver.  91.)  and  make  it  like  his  own  glorioiis  boc|y,  ("^ 
f»r,  conform,  and  agreeable,)  by  that  power,  by  which  he 
IS  able  even  to  subdue'all  things  to  himself.  In  the  men 
time,  as  this  present  state  admits,  converse  much  vith  hm 
every  day;be  not  strafifferstohiui,  often  recofhiseaodreiMV 

your  engagements  to  nim.  Revolve  in  your  thovf  hts  us 
interest  m  you,  and  yours  in  hinik ;  and  the  nearer  rehtios 
there  is  belween  him  and  yon,  than  that  between  7011  asd 
this  body.  Recount  with  yourselves  the  pennineacy  tnd 
lastingneas  of  that  relation;  that  whereas  this  body, as lof 
it  is  a  terrestrial  bodv,  will  not  be  youra  long;  he  isiobe 
your  God  for  ever  and  ever;  that  though  death  most  shoittf 
sep^ra^  you- from  this  body,  neither  me  not  death,  pns- 
dpalities  nor  powers,  things  present  nor  things  to  eone, 
shall  ever  separate  von  from  the  love  of  God,  whichua 
Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord.  While  this  body  is  a  bo^ 
death  to  you,  he  is  your  life,  your  hope,  and  yoor  eicjed- 
ing  joy,  your  better,  more  Uuidable,  and  more  sz^mk 
seffl  more  intimate  to  you  than  you  can  be  to  yoomi; « 
hath  be^n  anciently  and  often  said,  and  for  the  obtsiBUf 
whose  presence,  absence  from  the  body  is  a  very  soul 


A  mat  prince,*  in  an  episUe  to  that  philosopher,  telh 
him:  Iseem  to  myself  not  to  be  a  man.  as  the  sayings, 
while  I  am  absent  f^om  lamblicus,  or  while  I  am  not  on* 
Tersantif4»ff«Mi)  with  him.  That  we  can  better  endareoor 
Lord's  absence,  is  surely  a  thing  itself  not  to  be  endnred; 
we  should  UUwur,  that  oar  acquaintance  with  him  (sachas 
is  fit  to  be  between  so  great  a  majesty  and  soeh  bmss 
crentures  as  we)  should  grow  daily.  Yea,  and  endsaww 
to  make  the  thoughts  more  familiar  to  ourselves  ofspiin- 
ual  beings  in  the  general ;  for  we  are  to  serve  and  coevtrie 
with  him  in  a  glorious  communihr  df  such  creatures,  As 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  the  general  asseaibly,  m 
the  church  of  the  first-bom,  and  the  spirits  of  J"*"® 
made  perfect,  (Heb.  xii. 93.) in  a  region  whereas  eartwy 
body,  remaining  such,  ean  have  no  place.  Why  do  « 
make  the  thoughts  of  a  spirit,  out  of  a  body,  so  stranee  la 
ourselves  1  We  meet  with  hundreds  of  spirits  in  bodiflj 
and  moving  bodies  to  and  tro  in  the  streets  every  dsy,  ts* 
are  not  startled  at  it.  Is  a  body  so  much  nearer  akin  loss 
than  a  spirit,  that  wte  must  have  so  mean  a  thing  to  «*e 
between,  to  mediate  snd  reconcile  us  to  it  1  Why  sre  ve 
afhiid  of  what  we  are  so  nearly  allied  untol  Caa  wen* 
( to  see  or  think  of  aman  at  liberty  (appose  it  wot 
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^friend,  or  a  brother)  if  we  oarselves  were  in  prison  1  The 
more  easy^  yon  make  the  apprehension  to  yourselves  of  a 
disembodied  spirit,  i.  e.  free,  I  mean,  of  any  terrestrial 
body,  the  better  we  shall  relish  the  thoughts  of  him  who 
is  the  head  of  that  glorious  society  you  are  to  be  gathered 
unto ;  for  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit,  the  eminent,  almighty, 
and  all-goyeming  Spirit,  (to  be  eyer  beheld  too  in  his  No- 
tified body,  as  an  eternal  monument  of  his  under  takmg 
for  us,  and  an  assuring  endearment  of  his  relation  to  tis  Q 
the  better  your  minds  will  comply  with  the  preconceiyea 
idea  we  are  to  entertain  ourselyes  with,  of  the  constitution, 
order,  employment,  and  delights  of  that  yast  collection  of 
heavenly  associates  we  shall  dwell  with  for  ever.  And  the 
more  will  you  still  incline  to  be  absent  from  this  body,  that 
(among  them)  you  may  be,  ever  present  with  the  Lord. 

And  if  yoo  thus  cherish  this  pleasant  inclination,  think 
how  grateful  it  will  be.  when  it  comes  to  be  satisfied  !  How 
natural  is  that  rest  that  ehds  in  the  centre,  to  which  a 
thing  is  carried  by  a  natural  motion  (  Hqw  pleasantly  doth 
the  departed  soul  of  that  good  gentlewoman,  whose  de- 
cease we  lament,  solace  itself  in  the  presence  of  her  glo- 
rious Lord !  I  shall  say  little  concerning  her ;  you  will 
have  her  just  meihori'ai  more  at  large  ere  long.  I  had  in- 
deed the  opportunity,  by  an  occasional  abode  some  days 
under  the  same  roof;  (several  years  before  she  came  into 
that  relation  wherein  she  finished  her  course,)  lo  observe 
her  strangely  vivid  and  ereat  wit  and  very  sober  conver- 
sation. But  the  turn  ana  bent  or  her  spirit  towards  God 
and  heaven  more  remarkably  appeared  a  considerable  time 
after ;  which  when  it  did,  she  showed  how  much  inore 
she  studied  the  interest  of  her  soul  than  the  body ;  and 
bow  much  more  shf  valued  mental  and  spiritual  excelr 
leneies  than  worldly  advantages,  in  the  choice  of  her  con- 
sort, whom  she  accepted  to  be  the  companion  and  guide 
of  her  Ufe. 

She  gave  proof  herein  of  the  real  greatness  of  her  spirit, 
and  how  much  she  disdained  to  be  ghided  by  their  vulvar 
measures  that  have  not  wit,  and  reason,  and  religion 
enough  to  value  the  accomplishments  of  the  mind,  and 
inner  man ;  and  to  understand  that  knowledge,  holiness, 
a  hearenly  heart,  entire  devotediiess  to  the  Redeemer,  a 
willingness  to  spend  and  be  sp^nt  in  the  service  of  Gfod, 
are  better  and  more  valuable  things,  than  so  many  htin- 
dreds  or  thousands  a  year.  And  that  no  external  circum- 
stances can  so  far  dignify  a  drunkard,  an  atheist,  a  pro- 
fane wretch,  as  that  Compared  with  on»  that  bears  such 
character)  he  should  deserve  to  be  simply  reckoned  the 
better  man.  And  that  mere  sober  camality  and  ungodli- 
ness, safice  not  to  cast  the  balance ;  or  that  l^ave  so.  little 
of  these  qualifications  for  the  making  a  true  judj^ment,'  as 
lo  thittk  that  calling  dishonourable  and  a  diminution  to 
a  man,  that  refers  immediately  to  thp  sout^  and  the  unseen 
world,  and  that  relates  and  sots  him  nearest  to  God. 


She  knew  how  to  make  her  estimate  of  the  honour  of  a 
family,  and  a  pedigree,  as  things  valuable  in  their  kind ; 
without  allowing  herself  so  much  vanity,  as  to  reckon  they 
were  things  of  the  most  excellent  kind,  and  to  which  no- 
thing per^nal  could  be  equal.  And  well  understood,  of 
the  personal  endowments  of  the  body,  and  the  mind,  which 
were  to  have  the  preference.  Her  life  might  teach  all 
those,  especially  of  her  own  sex,  thai  a  lifers  time  in  the 
body^  is  for  some  other  purposes  than  to  indulge,  and  trim, 
and  adorn  the  body ;  wnich  is  most  minded  by  them,  who 
(as  that  shows)  have,  in  the  mean  time,  most  neglected, 
and,  God  knows,  most  depraved  and  deformed  souls.  I 
hope  her  example,  more  fully  and  publicly  represented, 
will  more  generally  teach :  in  the  mean  time,  this  instance 
of  our  common  mortality  should  tedch  us  all.  We  see 
this  state  of  life  in  the  body  is  not.  that  we  were  finally^ 
made  for ;  yet  how  few  seriously  look  beyond  it !  And  it 
is  amazing  to  think  how  little  the  deaths  of  others  signify, 
to  the  ip^king  us  mind  our  own.  We  behave  ourselves  as 
if  death  were  a  thing  only  to  be  undergone  by  some  few 
personSj  here  and  there ;  aqd  that  the  most  should  escape, 
and  a<«  if  we  took  it  fbr  granted  we  should  be  of  the  ex- 
empted number.  .  How  soon  are  impressions,  ilom  such 
occasions,  talked^  and  trified,  and  laughed,  and  jested 
away !  Shall  we  noW  learn  more  to  study  and  understand 
our  own  natures  1  to  contemplate  ourselves,  and  our  duty 
thereupon  1  that  we  are  a  mortal,  immortai  sort  of  crea- 
tures? that  we  are  soioumers  only  in  a  body,  which  we 
must  shortly  leave  to  oust  and  worms  1  that  we  are  crea^ 
tures  united  with  bodies,  but  separable  from  them  1  ^t 
each  of  us  think,**'  I  am  one  that  can  live  in  a  body,  and 
can  live  out  of  a  body.  "Vy  hDe  I  live  in  one.  that  body  is 
not  mine,  I  dwell  not  in  mine  own :"  that  the  body  must 
be  for  the  Lord,  as  he  will  then  be  for  the  body;  that  we 
shairdwell  comfovtless  an;^  miserable  in  the  Ixxly,  if  we 
dwell  in  it  solitary  and  alone,  and  have  not  with  us  a  better 
inhabitant :  that  our  bodies  are  to  be  mansions  for  a  Deity, 
bouses  for  religion,  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  O  the 
venerable  thoughts  we  should  have  of  these  bodies  upon 
this  account!  now  careful  should  we  be  not  to  debase 
them,  not  to  alienate  them !  If  any  man  corrupt  the  temple 
of  (j^od,  him  will  he  destroy,  1  Cor.  iii.  16.  Will  a  man 
rob  Ood  1  break  and  violate  his  house  1  Ho^  horrid  a 
burglary !  Shall  we  a^ee  to  resign  these  bodies,  and  this 
bodily  life  1  Our  meetmg  will  have  been  to  gooa  purpose, 
might  this  be  the  united  sense  of  this  dissolving  assembly : 
"  Lord,  here  we  surrender  and  disclaim  (otherwise  than 
for  and  under  thiee)  all  right  and  title  to  these  bodies  and 
lives  of  OUTS.  .  We  present  our  bodies  holy,  acceptable, 
living  sacrifices,  as  our  reasonable  service."  Let  us  do 
so,  and  remember  we  are  hereafter  not  to  liye  to  ourselves, 
nor  to  die,  at  length,  to  ourselves,  hot  living  and  dying' to 
be  the  Lord's. 


A  FUNERAL  SERMON 

ON  THE  t>EATH  OP 

MRS.  JUDITH  HAMMOND. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR,  HAMMOND. 

Mt  offering  this  discoarse  to  the  e^e  of  the  world,  together  with  yoar  own,  shows  hiDW  great  power  oar  ancjeot 
friendship  hadi  given  yon  over  me ;  whereof  I  have  the  less  unpleasant  sense,  believine  you  win  understand  it  so; 
who,  in  great  part,  know  how  difficult  my  circumstances  made  it  %o  me  to  comply  with  yonr  desire  herein.  Tour 
opinion  of  the  fitness  of  publishing  so  uncomposed  a  thing^  discovers  how  far  yon  were  subject  also  to  the  same 
power ;  whose  judgment  I  am  a  little  apt  to  distrust,  where  it  meets  not  with  this  bias. 

It  will  be  a  joy  to  me,  if  it  help  to  mitigate  your  sorrow,  which  is  in  great  part  justified  b]^  th^  greatness  of  year  kn, 
in  being  separated^  after  so  long  conversation,  from  so  eiccellent  a  consort,  tnat  lived  in  this  world  so  mitch  above  it. 

I  recKon  it  an  evidence  of  the  real  greatness  of  her  spirit,  that  she  thought  that  so  little  a  thing,  wherein  others  place 
greatness ;  and  that  in  almost  forty  years'  acquaintance  with  vou  both,  I  should  never  hear  of  her  nearness  to  a  noble 
family,  till,  occasionally,  since  her  death.  It  seems. the  blooa  that  filled. her  veins,  did  not  swell  her  mind.  And  her 
heavenly  birth  and  relation  to  the  house  and  family  of  God,  made  her  forget  her  earthly  kindred,  and  parents'  boose. 

Sir.  though  whom  Gkxl  hath  joined  together  no  man  mii^ht  '  ''       ........ 

the  J  , 

being  at  length,  through  hjs  grace,  victors  ourselves,  will  £e  a  constant  relief  anS  support  to  you^  and 

Your  very  respectful  brother, 

and  fellow-servant  in  the  labours  of  the  Qospel, 


1  CORINTHIANS   XV.  54. 


—DEATH  IS  8W1LL0WBD  UP  IN  VICTORY. 


Ths  foregoing  woids  signify  this  saying  to  have  been 
before  written  elsewhere.  So  when  this  corruptible  shall 
have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put 
on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saymg 
that  is  written.  Death  is  swallowed  up,  &c.  And  we  find 
It  before  written,  (Isa.  xxv.  8.)  in  express  words,  and.(Hots. 
xiii.  14.)  in  sach  as  are  equivalent.  What  their  depend- 
anoe  or  meaning  is,  in  either  of  those  places,  cannot  bie 
discussed  within  our  present  narrow  limits.  Only  it'  is 
sufficiently  manifest,  that  sundry  passages  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  said  to  be  brought  to  pass,  over  and  over, 
once  and  again ;  as  that  of  Rachel's  weeping  for  her  chil- 
dren ;  and  of  God's  bringing  his  Son  out  of  Egypt ;  with 
divers  others.  This  great  saying  m&y  have  had  some 
piartial  and  gradual  accomplishment,  within  the  current  of 
time,  when  in  reference  to  a  people  more  specially  related 
to  Gkxl,  and  in  some  more  notable  delinquency  and  defec- 
tion from  him,  he  may  have  given  a  just,  bat  limited  com- 
mission to  death,  to  make  s^eat  ravage  and  destructions 
among  them ;  so  that  it  hatn  even  rode  in  triumph,  made 
a  huge  carnage,  strewed  their  coqntr^'with  carcasses,. 
turned  their  rich  land,  more  enriched  with  human  blood, 
into  an  Aceldama,  and  thereupon,  but  into  a  pl^ce  of 
sepulture  and  of  craves ;  and  yet,  when  ir  hath  gone  as 
far  as  his  designed  limits,  and  executed  all  his  pleasure, 
he  may  have  stopped  it  in  its  career,  and  said,  Hither 
thou  snalt  come,  and  no  further,  now,  cease  and  give 
over,  (as  Hos.  xiii.  14.)  and  so  may  have  ransomed  the 
residue  from  the  power  of  the  grave,  and  been  the  de- 
struction of  their  destroyers,  plaguing  them  who  were 
their  plagues.  This,  in  the  next  intention  hereof,  may 
lil|»ect  the  people  of  the  Jews,  who  being  retumetl.  from 
ft  Grai.  in  loc  ra:h  ttt  wtKOf. 


their  (now  foreseen)  captivity,  might  in  the  prophetic 
style  be  spoken  of  as  a  people  risen  from  the  oean,  and 
newly  sprung  up  out  of  the  grave ;  but  naehl  have  a  far- 
ther reference  to  the  yet  future  state  of  the  Christian 
church,  a^  Isa.  xxv.  6,  7,  8.  seems  to  carry  it ;  when  so 
great  a  death  as  hath  long  been  upon  it,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  world,  it  may  be  hoped  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  a 
very  glorious  victory !  But  this  saying  is  introduced  here, 
as  having  its  ^final  and  ultimate  completion,  in  conjunctioo 
with  what  is  mentioned  besides,  in  this  context,  mx.  when 
in  the  close  and  shutting  up  of  time  the  trumpet  shall  sound, 
as  we  are  told  elsewhere  it  shall  at,  the  coming  of  oor 
Lord,  and  the  dead  (those  that  died  in  him  first,  1  The!«. 
iv.  16.)  be  raised,  the  living  changed,'  so  as  to  bear  his,  the 
heavenly^  Adam's,  image ;  when  this  corruptible  shall  hare 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  immortality;  thea 
shall  be  brought  to  pass  this  saying,  (whatever  preludes 
thereto,  as  was  written,  there  may  have  been  before,) 
Dieath.is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

And  according  to  this  its  fullest  sense,  is  this  saying  to 
be  the  subject  of  our  present  consideration.  The  expres- 
sion is  highly  rhetorical ;  but  there  is  a  most  rational,  sohd 
sense  intended  under  it ;  for  which  no  words  can  be  too  big 
or  of  too  great  a  sound.  Our  business  must  be  to  explaio, 
and  apply  this  sa]^ing, '  And, 

I.  For  explication  of  its  rational  import,  we  shall  shov, 
— 1.  The  import,— 2.  The  reasonableness^  of  it 

1.  It  imports,  in  general,  God's  determmation  to  put  a 
perpetual  end  to  death,  to  make  it  cease  in  perpetnamy  as 
a  noted  expositor  expresses  it "  showing  that  the  pMll^ 
Hebrew  phrase  is  osunlly  rendered,  for  ever,  3  Sam.  iL  26. 
Jer.  ni.  5.  anrt  In  divers  other  places.    But  that  we  may 
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gire  a  m<Nre  distinct  account  of  its  meaning,  several  things 
are  to  be  noted : 

(1.)  That  death,  as  it  is  here  spoken  of,  supposes  a  cer- 
tain limited  subject.  Its  being  mentioned  in  this  chapter, 
and  elsewhere,  as  if  it  were  its«lf  a  supposUum  and  an  in- 
leUigent  designing  one,  is  an  elegant  and  a  usual  figure. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  and  common  speech  abound  with 
this  sort  of  pr^sopopcUai  and  it  hath  its  special  useful- 
ness, when  (as  in  the  present  case)  what  we  are  more  to 
remark,  and  consider  with  greater  intention  of  mind,  is  so 
represented,!,  e,  when  to  things  of  minute,  or  of  no  entitv, 
but  of  great  concernment,  (such  mere  prirations  as  death, 
or  sin,)  a  sort  of  personality  is  ascribed,  attended  with 
terrible  aspects  and  appearances;  it  tends  more  effectually 
to  rouse  our  minds,  and  engage  our  attention,  whether  we 
are  to  consider  ana  magni^  oar  danger  by  them,  or  oar 
deliverance,  and  to  behold  them'as  attempting  upon,  us,  or 
as  overcome.  Bat  speaking  strictly,  we  must  take  things 
as  in  themselves  they  are.  Death  therefore  must  be  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  some  subject  or  other.  Abstractly 
considered,  'tis  but  a  notion.  As  it  actually  hath  taken 
place,  it  must  be  the  death  of  this  or  that  person.  'And 
as  it  is  finally  to  be  overcome,  and  have  an  end,  it  must 
have  a  limited  subject,  und  not  be  understood  of  all|  abso- 
lutely and  aniversally ;  for  then  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  eternal  death,  which  hath  no  end.  •  And  how  the 
subject,  here  supposed,  is  to  be  limited;  the  series  of  dis- 
course, through  the  chapter,  shows  they  are  such  as  are 
Christ's,  (ver.  33.)  and  to  whom  he  is  peculiarly  the  first* 
fruits,  (ibid.)  sach  as  shall  bear  bis  heavenly  image,  (ver. 
49.)  and,  as  elsewhere,  whose  vile  bodies  shall  be  made 
like  his  glorious  one,  (Phil.  iii.  21.)  such  as  shall  havespi- 
ritoal,  incorruptible,  immortal  bodies  like  his.  and  with 
him  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  and  through  nim  obtain 
this  victory,  ver.  6(X--67. 

(d.)  Tlus  limitation  of  death  to  be  overcome,  to  such  a 
subject  only,  coimotes  the  extent  of  it  to  the  whole  of  that 
subject,  as  that  ia  composed  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  man, 
2  Cor.  iv.  16.    It  were  frigid  and  comfortless  to  suppose, 
if  it  were  supposable,  that  this  glorious  conquest  of  death 
should  extend  no  farther  than  the  giving  us  a  fair  specious 
oatside ;  and  that  oar  mind  and  spirit  shoald  not  partake, 
or  be  nothing  the  bettes  for  it    'Tis  plain  the  apostle's 
scope  through  this  chapter  its  more  to  assert  the  Aiture  sub- 
sistence of  the  ;K)ul,  than  the  recomposure  of  the  body,  as 
his  arguments  show ;  thoagh  what  was  necessary  to  be 
said  concerning  the  future  state  of  that  also,  is  not  neglect- 
ed. But  what  he  is  now  saying,  in  this  part  of  the  chapter, 
ooncems  not  what  is  common  to  men,  but  what. is  pecu- 
liar to  good  and  holy  men.    And  therefore,  as  it  renpects 
thai  rnobler  part,  must  intend  owre  than  its  mere  subsist- 
ence in  another  state,  which  is  cominon  to  good  and  bad, 
and  signify  the  perfection  of  the  holy  divine  life,  which 
shall  be  at  last  entirely  victorious,  and  swallow  up  death, 
in  its  utmost  extent,  and  specially  as  it  was  opposite  to  that 
life.    Death,  I  mean,  as  it  was  so  heavily  incambent.upon 
the  minds  and  spirits  of  good  men  themselves,  and  was 
their  most  intolerable  buraen :  extorting  from  them  such 
gTOsns  as  that,  Rom.  vii.  24.  O  wrenched  man  that  I  am. 
^vho  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  dtoth  I  Nor  indeed 
is  this  death  sensible  or  grievous,  or  ever  felt,  hot  >Rrhere 
the  opposite  life  hath  some  place.    Total  death  knows  no 
grievances,  makes  no  complaints.    They  that  lie  baried 
in   the  earth,  are  in  their  own  element,  ^here  no  sach 
tiling  weighs  upon  them )  a  terrene  carnal  mind  is  no  bur- 
den to  such  souls,  as  are  quite  4ead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 
I  hope  I  need  not  tell  ]roa,  that  though  tne  souls  of  men  are 
nniversally  immortal  in  the  naltural  sense,  they  are  .not  so 
in  the  moral.    Morality  compr^ends  the^means  and  end, 
v^  nae  and  felicity ;  or  in  terms  more  agreeable  to  our  Chris- 
tian ethics,  or  that  are  oftener  heard  by  them  that  live 
under  the  Gkispel,  holiness  and  blessedness.    These  are 
si^rnified  bv  spiritual  life,  or  life  in  the  spiritaally  moral 
s^nse  ;  and  so^re  sin  and  miserv,  by  the  opposite  death. 
^A^nd  no  man  nath  reason  to  think  it  strange,  that  life  and 
de^th  are  estimated  by  such  measures;  or  that  a  temper 
of*  spirit,  habitually  and  fixedly  ^^ood  or  evil,  should  be 
sxgniAed  by  being  alive,  or  dead,  if  we  consider  how  per^ 
tioci  an  eqoiyalency  there  is  between  them  in  thd  moral 


sense,  and  being  naturally  alive  or  dead.  For  wherera  do 
we  usually  state  the  notion  of  natural  life,  but  in  a  self- 
moving  power  %  Now  let  any  ordinary  understanding  be 
appealed  to  in  the  case,  and  who  would- not  say  it  were  as 
good  not  to  be  able  to  move  at  all,  as  to  move  in  so  per- 
petual disorder,  as  never  to  attain  any  end  such  motion 
should  serve  for.  The  ends  of  a  reasonable  creature's  mo- 
tions must  be  duty  to  its  Maker,  and  felicity  to  itself.  If 
all  its  motions  be  sach  as  import  constant  hostility  towards 
God,  infelicity  and  torment  to  itself;  this  is  to  be  dead,  not 
simply  and  naturally,  'tis  trae,  but  respectively,  and  not  in 
some  by,  and  less  considerable  respect,  bat  in  respect  of 
the  principal  and  most  important  purposes  of  lite.  So 
that  m  full  equivalency,  sucn  a  one  is  as  dead,  to  all  valu- 
able intents  and  purposes  whatsoever.  Therefore  such 
are  only  .said  to  be  alive  in  a  true  and  the  most  proper 
sense,  tiiat  are  alivd  to  Ood  through  Jesus  Christ,  (Rom. 
vi.  11.)  or  that  do  yiel4  themselves  to  God  as  those  that 
are  abve  from  the  dead,  (ver.  13.)  it  being  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  their  life  to  strve  God,  and  enjoy  him.  Others 
that  only  live  in  sinful  pleasure,  are  dead  while  they  live, 
1  Tim;  V,  6..  Nor  hath  such  a  notion  of  life  and  death 
been  altogether  strange,  even  among  heathens,  when  we 
find  it  said  by  one  of  no  mean  note,  "  Thi^t  a  wicked  man 
is  dead,  as  a  soul  may  be  said  to  die  :b  and  to  it,  'tis  a  death, 
when  'tis  (too  deeply)^  plunged,  immersed  into  the  body, 
so  as  to  be  sunk  down  into  matter,  and  replete  with  it." 
(Besides  much  more  that  might  be  produced  from  others 
of  like  imp9rt.)  And  how  agreeable  is  this  passage  to 
that,. Rom.  vi;i.  6.  To  be  carnally  minded  is  death. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  indeed  conceive,  that  since 
deatn  is  often  taken,  and  that  most  reasonably,  in  so  great 
a  latitude,  as  to  admit  of  comprehending  this  sense ;  and 
since,  in  these  latter  verses,  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  a 
final  deliverance  iVom  it,  as  the  special  privilege  of  such 
as  are  in  union  with  Christ,  not  of  what  is  common  to  all 
men,  but  that  victory  over  death  in  this  respect,  as  it  im- 
ports aversion  from  God,  or  indisposition  towards  him, 
must  be  w4thin  bis  meanihg,  and  that  he  was  far  from  con- 
fining it  to  bodily  death -omyi  or  from  intending,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  soul,  the  mere  natural  immortality  ofthai  alone : 
but  that  death,  in  its  utmost  latitude,  was  now,  in  reference 
to  this  sort  of  mfen  whom  his  present  discourse  intends,  to 
be  entirely  swallowed  up  in  victory,  or  in  a  perfect  pleni- 
tude of  victorious  life,  as  2  Cor.  v.  4.  So  much,  which 
was  more  requisite  to  be  insisted  on,  being  clear,  we  shall 
less  need  to  enlarge  upon  what  follows.  As  that, 
-  (3.)  This  victory  supposes  a  war;  or  that  hfeand  death 
were  before  in  a  continued  struggled  So  we  find  the  case 
is,  even  this  lo\f  er  world  is  full  of  vitality.  Yet  death  hath 
spread  itself  through  it^  and  cast  over  it  adark  and  dismal 
shadow  everv  where,  according  as  sin,  which  introduced 
it,  Is  difiused  and  spread.  Death  is  therefore  mentioned 
as  an  enetny,  ver  26.  And  so  we  understand  it;  natural 
death  as  an  enemy  to  nature ;  spiritual,  to  grace.  In  the 
body,  numerous  maladies,  and  round  abont  it,  multitudes 
of  adverse  rencounters,  ai?e  striving  to  infer  death.  In 
and  abont  the  mind  and  spirit,  worse  diseases  atid  tempta- 
tions j^ave  the 'like  tendencv.  Temptations,  I  say,  the 
mention  whereof  was  not  to  be  omitted,  as  pointing  at  the 
tempter,  the  wicked  one,  who  first  brought  sin  and  death 
into  this  world  of  ours.  And  who  is  (though  the  conceal- 
ed) the  first  and  most  proper  seat  of  the  enmity,  which 
gives  death  the  denommatioik  of  an  enemy ;  w^ich  is  so 
called  indefinitely,  the  last  enemy,  that  we  mi^ht  not  un- 
derstand it  to  be  our-  enemy  only,  but  more  an  enemy 
afifainst  God  than,  us,  from  whom  the  spiteful  apostate 
aimed  and  gloried  to  j^ock  away,  and  bury  in  death  and 
rain,  the  whole  race  of  human- creatures.  In  the  mean 
time  nature  in  all, .and  grace  in  the  regeneratf*,  are  coun- 
ter-striving: In  the  former,  the  self-preserving  principle  is 
more  sensioly  vigorous,  but  less  successful ;  but  they  who 
arebom  of  God,  are  better  assisted  by  their  Divine  keeper, 
in  subordination  to  whonn  thev  are  enabled  effectually  to 
keep  themselves,  that  the  wicked  one  (mortally)  touches 
them  not,  (1  John  v.  18.) but,  as^mustbe  supposedj  not  with- 
out continual  watching  and  striving,  as  in  war  is  usual. 

(4.)  Whepe  such  a  war  and  striving  end  not  in  victory 
on  the  one  side,  they  ted  in  victory  on  the  other.    This  u 
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coQseqaent  upon  what  hath  been  said^  of  the  limited  snb- 
jnci  here  spoken  of.  Death  is  not  universally  overcome, 
with  some  it  is  left  to  be  conceived  therefore  as  a  conquer- 
or. We  see  how  it  is  with  the  two  hemispheres  of  our 
globe,  when  in  the  bne,  the  light  is  chasing  the  darkness 
of  the  foregoing  night,  and  we  beliold  the  morning  gradn- 
allj  spreacung  itself  upon  the  mountains,  and  it  shines 
brighter  and  brighter  unto  perfect  da^ ;  so  in  the  other  a 
feebler  light  doth  more  and  more  retire  and  yield,  till  at 
length  it  be  quite  swallowed  up  in  the  victorious  darkness 
of  a  black  and  horrid  midnight  'Tis  much  after  the  same 
rate  here,  with  this  difference,  that  viciflsitodes  and  altar* 
nations  cease ;  and  whether  aarkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death,  or  the  light  of  life,  be  finally  victorious,  they  are  so, 
as  hath  been  ssaid,  for  ever.  Witn  the  one  sort,  ».  e.  with 
the  righteous,  a  vital  light  arises  in  the  midst  of  darkness; 
a  type  of  their  spiritual,  and  a  prelude  to  their  atemal, 
state.  They  have  a  quickenine  light  within,  under  all 
clouds  of  present  ignominy  and  trouble,  and  an  eternal 
day  awaits  them.  Now  deatji  worketh  in  them,  and  sur- 
rounds them  on  every  side,  for  awhile,,  and  gains  a  tem- 
porary victory  over  their  bodily  life;  which  while  it  isdo» 
mg,  and  their  outward  man  is  perishing,  their  inward  man 
is  renewed  day  by  day.  ^ut  at  length  even  that  vanquish- 
ed life  revives,  and  that  more  noble  life,  ^^hich  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  Ood,  (Col.  iil.  3.)  and  of  which  he  says,  That- 
whosoever  lives,  and  believes  in  him,  shaU  never  die, 
(John  xi.  26.)  becomes  perfect,  for  it  is  pure  life 4  as  that  is 
said  to  be  pure,  which  is  pUmmsuiy  el  minimum  kaJbei  ali- 
enijfuU  of  Uself,  vHh^tU  mixture  of  aivif  thitig  alien froik 
it ;  having  quite  swallowed  up  whatsoever  was  opposite  or 
disagreeable.  So  doth  life^  in  the  several  kinds  and  degrees 
of  it,  flourish  with  them  m  a  permanent,  perpetual,  and . 
most  consistent  state.  And  as  regal  power  is  often  founded 
in  just  conquest,  they  do  even  reign  m  life,  by  Jesos  Christ, 
Rom.  V.  17—31.  But  for  the  other  sort,  that  sorry,  pitiiul, 
dyine  life  thev  have,  wherein  they  are  even  deaa  while 
they  live,  will  be  swallowed  up  m  a  victorious,  ete^al 
death ;  in  which  there  remains  to  them  a  perpetual  night,and 
the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.  We  are  next  to  consuler. 
2.  The  reasonableness  of  the  divine  determination, 
which  this  saving  imports.  And  that  is  to  be  collected,  by 
reminding  who  it  is  tnat  hath  so  determined,  he  that  can 
effect  all  his  determinations,  and  do  all  his  pleasure.  The 
reason  of  his  intendments,  and  performances,  must  be 
fetched  from  himself,  and  the  perfection  of  his  own  na- 
ture ;  unto  which  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable.  When- 
death,  let  in  by  sin,  hath  been  reigning,  doing- the  part  of 
a  kin^,  as  Rom.  v.  17.  over  so  gr^at  a  part  of  God's  crea- 
tion, it  can  be  little  suitaUe  to  hiin,  who  doth  all  things 
after  the  counsel  of  his  will,  (Eph.  i.  11.)  to  let  itireign 
for  ever.  Sometime  it  must  be  shallowed  up  in  victory. 
Otherwise, — 1.  His  own  glory  would  suffer  a  perpetual 
eclipse,— 2.  The  felicity  of  his  redeemed  should  pever  be 
complete.  Neither  of  which,  as  we  are  taught  to  appre- 
hend the  state  of  things^  can  consytt  with  the  absolute  per- 
fection of  his  being. 

(1.)  Can  we  think  it  agreeable  to  him,  to  suffer  such  a 
perpetual  solecism  or  incongruity  within  his  dominion, 
that  when  death,  by  means  of  a,  most  criminal  apostacy,' 
had  made  so  great  an  inroad  into  the  nobler  part  of  his 
creation, «.  e.  had  broken  in  amongst  creatures  capable  of 
imroortalitv,  (who  indeed  otherwise  had  not  been  capable 
of  sin,)  and  thereby  darkened  the  glory  whichi  shone  more 
brightly  in  such  an^  order  of  creatures;  it  should  be  so 
always  1  i.  e.  that  such  a  sort  of  creatures  should  be  perpe- 
mally  continued,  to  be  bom,  and  sin,  and  die.  Sometime 
we  must  think  this  course  of  things  should  have  an  end, 
and  not  by  yielding  an  everlasting  conquest -to  au  enemv. 
We  can  well  conceive  it  most,  worthy  of  Ood,  when  he  had 
made  such  creatures,  unto  whom  lioerty  was  as  agreeable 
as  holiness  and  felicity,  to  leave  them  to  themselves  awhile, 
as  probationers  and  candidates  for  that  state  of  immortal 
life,  whereof  they  were  not  incapable.  It  well  became  a 
self-sufficient  Being, and  an  absolute  Sovereign,  to  let  them 
understand  dependance,  and  subjection;  and  that  their 
state  was  precarious,  not  his;  to  let  them  feel  the  cost  of 
ungovemableness,  and  self-will,  and  the  disagreeableness 
thereof  to  their  condition  who  were  notself-8ubsistent,aAd 
had  not  their  good  in  their  own  hands ;  if,  being  put  upon 


this  trial,  they  would  transgress,  and  open  a  way  for  death 
to  come  in  upon  them,  the  real  loss  could  oalj  be  their 
own,  and  none  of  his.  He  had  no  reason  therefore  to  pre- 
vent it,  by  so  unseasonable  an  interposition,  as  shoald  pre- 
vent the  orderly  connexion  between  duty  and  felicity ;  t.«. 
the  precedency  of  the  former  to  the  other.  All  this  wui 
most  unexceptionable  procedure.  But  then,  when  being 
left  to  themselves,  they  as  men,  or  as  Adam,  had  traai- 
gressed,  (Hos.  vi.  7.)  and  done  like  themselves,  l$.Wat 
Srail,  mutable  creamres,  in  their  lapse  into  sin  and  deatk; 
how  opportune  was  it  for  him,  now,  to  do  more  fllnstrioos- 
ly  like  ii^self,  i.e.  by  so  surprising,  wnihonght  of  me- 
thods,  as  the  Qoapel  reveals,  to  recover  to  himself  this 
glory  out  of  the  cloud,  and  make  it  shine  more  brigbilj 
than  ever,  in  this  final  victory  over 'death,  and  him  tliat 
had  the  power  of  it  I  So  that  it  shall  at  last  retain  do  do- 
minion over  any,  but  such  as  by  their  own  choice,  during 
a  new  state  of  trial,  remained  in  an  inviolable  unioo  with 
that  prince  of  darkness  and  death.  How  glorious  will  tlie 
triumphs  of  this  yictory  be  over  the  ffrand  apostate!  M 
how  unsupposable'is  it,  that  he  showd  have  occasioaleft 
him  to  glo^r  in  an  eternal  conouest  I    And, 

(2.)  It  is  not  a  light  thing  to  him,  whose  nature  is  l<m> 
that  without  this  final  victorythe  felicihr  of  the  redeeoed 
should  never  be  fully  accomplished.  Antecedently  to  the 
Qospel  revelation,  it  would  seem  more  agreeable  to  thew- 
ture  of  God,  that  »me  should  be  rescued  from  the  pover 
of  death,,  than  that  all  should  lie  under  it  for  ever.  But 
we,  to  whom  that  revelation  is  vouchsafed,  cannot  now  bat 
think  it  the  most  unttkeiy  thing  in  the  world,  that  the  d6 
sign  of  Almighty  love  should  fifially  be  debated ;  andtbt 
suchp  as  are  iii  vital  union  with  the  Redeemer,  should  either 
be  overcome  at  last  by  death,  or  remain  in  an  etenil 
struggle  with  it,  Whence  nothing  can  be  eonceired,  in 
this  ci^e,  but  that,  as  to  them,  deaih  muat  be  svaUoved 
up  in  this  glorious  everlastmg  victory. 

Wherenpon  how  admirable  a  dismay  will  there  hcrrii 
be  of  sundry  the  most  known  attributes  and  eseeUencies 
of  the  Divine  nature,  as  his  wisdom,  power,  goodness, ho- 
liness, justice,  tod  truth,  in  the  whole  conduct,  and  intte 
final  issue  o'f  things!  as  might  be  distinctly  shown  of  each, 
if  we  were  not  within  limits.  He  at  first  d^t  wilhibem 
very  suitably  to  their  naturea,  at  length  he  deals  with  diem 
according  to  his  own ;  that  it  may  be  the  theme  of  ?ien»i 
contemplation  to-  themselves, .  and  the  whole  intettifeBi 
world,  now  far  his  ways  are  above  their  ways,  and  lus 
thoughts  above  their  thoughts,  Isa.  Iv.  And  that  as,  tf 
first,  he  thought  it  not  fit  to  hinder  them  from  doing  bi 
too  little  became  such  creatures,  nothing  should  ai  te 
hinder  him  ftrom  doing  as  became  a  Gh>d. 

II.  But  come  we  now  to  the  use.  And, 
•  1.  Do  we  find  this  saying,  in  the  aacred  word  of  Goil, 
that  death  is  to  be  swallowed  up  in  victory?  th«i  we  are 
not  to  doubt,  but  so  it  shall  be.  A  plenary  assent  is  10  be 
given  to  it.  But  what  sort  of  assent  1  Kot  that  wbch 
ariaes/from.the  sight  of  our  eye.  If  that  were  to  be  ow 
only  informer,  we  see  no  such  thing;  but  quite  ihecca- 
trary.  That  represents  death  to  us  as  the  only  conqoeroi, 
it  visibly  swallows  up  a]l  in  victory,  wheresoever  it  n«w 
a  seizure. .  Nothing  stands  before  it !  we  behold  it  tnnuig 
every  where  living  men  and  women,  like  oursdres,  into 
breathless  lumps  of  earth  I  It  irresistibly  introdnce  fr 
self,  and  life  is  fled,  and  gone !  Such  as  conversedwitb  os, 
walked  to  and  fro  amongst  us,  reasoned,  discoursed  vita 
us,  managed  busineaa,  pursued  designs,  delighted  tnen* 
selves  with  us,  and  gave  us  delijErht,  oecomc  deaths  cap- 
tives before  our  eyes,  are  bound  m  its  bands,  and  we  cm- 
not  redeem  them,  nor  j»ve  ourselves.  Where  then  is  tus 
8walh)wing  ut  of  death  in- victory  ?  which  is  itself  so  con- 
stantly victorious  I  Out  reason  may  tell  us  it  shall  not  k 
always  and  universallv8o,J)Ut  it  flutters,  and  hallacmates, 
*Tis  the  divine  word  tLat  must  at  last  put  the  matter  ow 
of  doubt ;  and  our  faith  therein,  which  is  the  substance  tf 
what  we  hope  for,  and  the  evidence  of  what  we  do  noi 
see.  If  faith  be  to  assure  our  hearts  in  this  matter,  n 
must  be  as  it  relies  upon  his  word,  who  can  do  this,  ana 
haih  said  he  will.  If  we  believe  his  power,  that  rendefl 
it  possible  tons;  if  his  word,  that  makes  itcerttin.  Hjw 
he  said  iti  who  then  shall  gainsay  it  t  *Tiscnta^» 
true  and  faithful  sayings  of  God. 
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2.  If  Ikis  be  ft  credible  saying,  'tis  certainly  a  very  com- 
fortible  oDe.  If  we  can  but  make  that  first  step,  and  per- 
ceive this  not  to  be  a  hard  or  incredible  saying ;  It  is  very 
obvious  to  make  a  second,  and  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  very 
consolatory  sayinsr^  and  that  both  in  reference  to— the 
past  death  of  our  mends  and  relatives^  even  such  as  were 
nearest,  and  most  dear  to  us ; — and  m  reference  to  our 
own  most  certainly  Aiture  and  expected  death.  In  the 
one  ease,  and  the  other,  we  are  to  look  upon  it  as  a  com- 
fortable sayinff)  that  this  mighty  raging  enemy  shall  have 
idl  his  power  lost,  and  swallowed  up,  in  so  glorious  a  Tic- 
tonr,  one  day. 

(l.)  It  is  surelv  a  very  comfortable  sayirie,  in  the  former 
of  these  cases,  tne  case  of  our  losing  fnenos  and  relations 
very  dear  unto  us.    And  there  only  needs  this  to  make  it 
most  delicioualy  pleasant,  that  is,  to  have  a  comfortable  ^r- 
soasion  coDcemmg  such,  that  they  are  part  of  Christ*^ 
seed,  they  are  some  of  them,  in  reference  to  whom  Christ 
is,  in  the  most  peculiar  sense,  the  first-fruits,  se  as  that  they 
have  a  pre-assurance  of  victory  in  his  conquest  and  victory 
over  death  and  the  grave.    And  we  have  great  reason  to 
be  so  persuaded  eonceming  that  worthy  gentlewoman, 
whose  late  decease  is  the  more  special  occasion  of  this  so* 
lemji  assembly  at  this  time.  She  wos  one  who  (as  such  as 
had  most  onportunity  to  observe,  and  best  ability  to  judge, 
did  reckon)  nad  given<  abundant  evidence  of  tne  work  of 
Gtod*s  saving  grace  upon  her  own  spirit,  snd  whb  there- 
upotk  did  long  milk  with  God  in  a  very  continued  course  f 
so  indeed,  as  that  though  her  comforts  were  observed  not 
to  be  rapliirous,  yet  they  were  steady  and  even ;  so  as  that 
she  was  rarely  troobied  with  doubtt,  to  give  obstruction 
or  hinderance  to  her  in  her  Christian  course;  if  any  such 
donbc  did  arise,  it  soon  vanished,  and  she  quickly^  through 
the  mercy  of  God,  received  satisihction,and  so  went  cheer- 
fully on  m  her  way.    She  was  abundant  in  reading,  espe- 
cially of  the  BloW  Book ;  that  was  her  business  and  de- 
light.  She  very  nttle  cared  to  concern  herself  in  reading 
writings  that  were  merely  notional,  or  polemical  and  dis- 
pntacive;  but' the  most  practical  one  she  was  most  of  all 
taken  with,  such  as  treated  of  the  other  state,  and  of  the 
duties  of  Christians  in  the  mean  time  in  reference  thereto ; 
future  felicity,  and  present  spiritual-mindedness,  that  has 
so  certain  connexion  therewith,  and  so  direct  a  tendency 
thereto,  were,  with  her,  the  delightful  subjects,  which  she 
chose  to  read  of,  and  meditate  upon. 

Her  temper  was  observed  to  be  even,  betwixt  a  freeness 
and  reservedness.  She  was  not  melancholy,  though  much 
inclined  to  solitariness ;  and  would  frequently  lament,  that 
so  much  of  her  precious  time  was  passed  away,  either  in 
necessary  business  or  civil  conversation,  that  was  not  to  be 
avoided.  It  was  observed  that  her  disposition  was  most 
highly  charitable,  very  apt  to  give,  even  to  her  uttermost, 
as  occasions  did  occur. 

In  reference  to  her  childreufher  care  was  most  tender. 
Jtf  nch  of  her  time  was  spent  in  insfru<;ting  them,  while 
under  her  instruction,  and  within  her  reach  { teaching 
them  their  catechism,  with  the  proo6  at  larj^,  and  how  to 
apply  the  proofs  to  the  answer,  to  as  to  bring  theih  to  a 
distinct  nnaerstanding  thereof  And  in  this  way  and  course 
sbe  passed  through  the  world.   Her  last  sipkness  did  very 
little  alter  the  temper  of  her  spirit,  it  was  calm  and  sedate 
a.11  along. .  Only  so  much  does  deserve  a  remark,  that  she 
vtras  prepossessed  with  an  apprehension  that  she  should  die 
suddenly ;  so  much  of  Goa's  secret  he  was  pleased  to  im- 
part to  her,  as  he  sometimes  does  to  more  inward  friends  *, 
tiMWLt  diseovery  he  vouchsafed  to  her,  as  to  a  favourite,  to 
let  her  have  some  kind  of  pre-slgnification,  that  her  pas- 
sai^^e  oat  of  this  world  should  be-  very  quick,  whensoever  it 
z^Linei  and  so  it  was,  that  sitting  in  her  chair,  amidst  fa- 
np  » li^r  discourse,  in  a  demidiated  sentence,  she  made  ai\]ll 
scopp  and  life  was  ended,  before  that  could  have  an  end. 

xiow  certainly  the  decease  of  such  a  one  ought  not  to.be 
lamented  with  that  bitter  sorrow,  as  if  there  were  |k>  such 
lunff  as  this,  that  death  were  certainly  to  be  swallowed  up 
D  victory,  m  an  entire  and  complete  victory,  with  refer- 
m^e  to  snch  a  one.  It  seems  iiideed,  in  such  cases,  as  was 
aild  to  yon  before,  unto  the  judgment  of  oar  sense,  that 
^ath  only  overcoiAes,  we  see  not  beyond  that;  it  turns  a 
L-<rin^  creature  into  a  dead  clod,  and  so  it  is  laid  among 
iar:h,  it  is  buried  in  the  grav^  oar  sight  goes  no  fhrther. 


But  when  we  are  persuaded,  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  this 
this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality,  and  this  corruptible, 
incorruption,  and  death  be  swallowed  up  in  such  a  victo^ 
ry,  as  you  have  heard ;  certainly  this  takes  away  the  cause 
<a  all  Ditter  and  reiiefless  sorrow. 

I  am  not  unapprehensive  that  reverend  brother,  whom 
this  stroke  touches  more  nearlj,  is  much  fitter  to  adminis- 
ter this  consolation,  than  receive  it  fVom  such  a  one  as  I. 
Bat  as  we  may  any  of  us  put  in  for  our  share,  as  our  case 
may  require  and  can  admit,  in  what  is  so  generally  spo- 
ken with  reference  to  Christians  dying  in  the  Lord,  and 
their  surviving  fellow-Christians,  that  as  yet  live  in  him, 
1  Thess.  ir.  from  verse  13.  onward  to  the  end ;  so,  we  are 
directed  to  comfort  one  another  therewith.  Be  patient,  I 
pri^  yon,  while  I  present  to  you  this  most  suitable  portion 
of  Scripture.  "  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant,  bre- 
thren, concerning  them  which  are  asleep,  that  je  sorrow 
not,  even  as  others  which  have  no  hope.  For  if  we  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  them  also  which 
sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  nim.  For  this  we  say 
onto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  which  are  alive 
and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not  prevent 
them  which  are  asleep.  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  de- 
scend fVom  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the 
archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God :  and  the  dead  in 
Christ  shall  rise  first :  then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain 
shall  be  caught  up  toother' with  them  in  the  clouds,  to 
meet  the  Lord  in  tne  air :  and  so  shall  we  be  ever  with  the 
Lord.  Wherefore  comfort  one  another  with  these  words." 
We  shall  be  in  a  ^at  promptitude  and  disposition  of  spi- 
rit to  do  so,  if  these  words  be  looked  upon  as  divine  sav- 
iujBps,  as  the  words  of  the  living  and  immortal  God.  hty 
friends,  do  you  not  find  there  is  spirit  in  these  words  1  ts 
there  not  strong  consolation  in  themi  How  can  we  but 
think  so,  unless  our  wkble  religion  be  with  us  but  a  fable  1 
This  concerns  us  all  apon  the  common  Christian  account, 
who  are  bat  a  residae^  a  remnant,  escaped,  and  exempt- 
ed awhile  from  being  part  of  the  n>oils  and  triumphs  of 
death ;  which  hath  swughtered,  and  thrown  into  the  dust, 
probably  a  much  greater  nuinber  of  our  friends  and  relap 
tives,  than  we  onrselves  do  make,  who  are  left  behind. 
And  'tis  likely  we  have  been  most  of  us  divers  times 
mourners^upon  soch  occasions.  This  .shows  upon  what 
Account,  ana  in  what  case,  we  may  intermingle  very  revi- 
ving consolations  with  our  sorrows,  and  that  we  ought 
freely,  as  the  occasion  recurs,  to  apply  it  to  ourselves,  and 
one  another. 

But  I  withal  think  there  may  be  somewhat  of  more  spe- 
cial import,  tending  to  repress  intemperate  sorrow,  on 
such  an  occasion,  in  that  oiEzek.  zziv.  16.  I  think  there 
may  be  somewhat,  I  say,  collected,  besides  what  was 
more  peculiar  and  appropriate  by  way  of  signal  to  the  pro- 
phet himself,  that  may  reaoh  the  last  mentioned  case.  It 
was  a  thing  enjoined  upon  him,  that  he  should  not  mourn 
nor  Veep,  nor  should  his  tears  nm  down,  when  God  should 
take  away  from  him  the  desire  of  his  eyes  with  a  stroke.  I 
reckon  th^t,  as  we  have  seen,  Christians  should  not  mourn 
like  other  men ;  so  the  Lord's  prophets  are  not  to  mourn 
altoe^ther  like  others  of  his  people,  but  somewhat  more  of 
restraint  they  are  to  put  upon  themselves,  that  they  may 
discover  a  higher  excellency,  or  sopaewhat  a  greater  mea- 
sure of  that  spirit  of  faith  ruling  in  them,  that  ^ves  a 
great  allay  to  present  things,  whether  good  or  enl,  as  it 
begets  dearer  and  more  viyid  apprehensions  of  things  yet 
Aiture  and  out  of  sight.  And  that  as  all-believers  should 
endeavour,  in  things  of  common  concernment  to  all,  to  be 
exemplary  to  one  another,  and  to  6ther  men  ;  so  thcrirwho 
are  so  much  nearer  to  God,  in  office  and  relation,  should 
be  examples  to  believers  in  conversation,  spirit,  faith,  1 
Tini.  iv.  12. 

(9.)  This  should  be  very  comfortable  too  unto  them  that 
are  in  i^nion  with  Christ,  in  reference  to  their  own  ftitnre 
death,  whitjh  they  are  continually  to  expect.  Death  is  o^n 
saying  to  us  repeatedly,  and  very  sensibly,  to  our  very  bone 
and  0U9  flesh,  x  on  shall  be  my  i>rey  shortly ;  at  least,  sooner 
or  later,  It  is  ready  to  make  its  seizure  upon  us ;  when, 
we  do  not  know :  but  we  are  sure  some  time  it  wUl. 

But,  my  fHenos,  it  does  not  become  Christians  to  look 
upon  this  thing,  called  death,  as  so  formidable  a  thing,  as 
it  is  commonly  reckoned :  it  is  ignominious  to  our  pro- 
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fession,  not  tote  endured  amongst  them  that  have  life  and 
immortality  brought  to  light,  and  set  in  view  before  their 
eyes  in  the  (Gosper*,  such  as  profess  to  be  united  with 
Christ,  who  hath  Jife  in  himselr,  and  imparts  it  to  all  that 
are  so  united,  such  a  life,  hid  with  Christ  in  Qod ;  and 
hope  that  when  he  who  is  their  life  shall  appear,  they  shall 
appear  with  him  in  glory.  It  becomes  not  such  to  die 
continuallv,  bv  the  fear  or  dying,  or  that  the  very  thoughts 
of  death  should  be  deadly  to  Uiem. 

This  is  remote  from  what  was  much  observed  to  be  the 
temper  and  character  of  primitive  Christians.  A  heathen 
prince,  d  who  thoroughly  understood  them  not,  censures 
them  too  hardly,  as  being  itt  the  other  extreme,  (thouffh  he 
at  length  became  kinder  to  them,)  as  if  they  rashlv  threw 
themselves  upon  death.  Whereas  he  says,  the  soul  should 
rationally  and  becomingly  be  in  readmess  to  be  loosed 
from  the  body,  AeXoyienhtas^  k^i  atftvt^.  But  how  come  we 
to  lose  our  character,  add  our  glory  1  How  degenerated  a 
thing  is  the  Christianity  of  our  age  1  To  die  without  regret, 
in  counted  an  attainment;  it  should  be  wilh  gladness, 
(Psai.  xvi.  9—11.)  and  upon  the  considerations  there  men- 
tioned, as  being  now  upon  the*  confines  of  that  world  of 
perfect  purity,  bliss,  and  ioy ;  and  having  so  great  an  as- 
surance that  the  intermediate  deathj'we  are  to  go  through, 
is  no  sooner  suffered,  than  overcome  1 

We  should  deal  closely  with  ourselves  in  thfe.  Do  we 
think  this  saying  a  fable,  or  a. trifle  1  Have  these  words 
no  meaning  f  We  should  labour  to  come  to  a  point,  and 
say,  if  we  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  them,  we  will  be- 
lieve them  absolutely ;  and  live  as  haviag  gained  our 
point,  and  overcome  already  *,  i.  e.  who  are  as  sure  of  vic- 
tory, as  of  death.  Some  overcome  by  dying,  as  others  are 
overcome  by  it.  There  are  who  are  notnurt  by  the  second 
death.  If  death  strike  once,  it  thereby  puts  it  out  of  its 
own  power  ever  to  strike  ^  second  time,  or  hurt  them  itaore. 
Let  us  once  bring  our  <uise  to  that  state  as  id  live  in  con- 
tinual defiance  of  death,  let  it  strike  when  it  will.  Depend- 
ence, only  on  the  grace  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  muse  give  us 
this  conndence;  not  an  opinion  that  we  are  ourselves 
strong  enough  to  act  separately,  but  that  kbowing  our  re- 
lation to  him,  we  are  through  Aim  that  loved  us  more  than 
conquerors,  or  as  that  hnpMiK^fuv^  Rom.  Viii.  37.  may  be 
understood  to  signify,  we  area  glorious  triumphant  sort  of 
conquerors.  We  not  only  conquer,  but  triumph  too, 
through  him  that  loved  us,  being  persnaded  that  neither 
death,  nor  life— shall  separate  us  from  his  love — So  a  no- 
ted expositor  understands  that  word,  observing  how  great 
a  delight  this  apostle  lakes,  when  h^  would  heighten  a 
matter,  in  the  use  of  that  particle  ivip. 

It  is  elsewhere  said,  (CoK  iii.  3.)  Ye  are  dead,  but  your 
life,  Ac.  We  are  dead,  i.  e.  in  ourselves,  we  are  a  sort  of 
dead  or  dying  creatures,  death  hath  almost  gol  the  posses- 
sion of  us  already,  has  partly  seized,  ana  partly  sentenced 
us  to  die,  and  irreversibly.  This  the  apostle  intimates, 
where  he  adds  what  you  nave  hear^ :  Ye  have  a  life  hid 
with  Christ  in  God,  that  life  is  safe,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  death,  no  death  can  touch  that  life.  They  that  are  born 
of  God,  have  in  reference  to  this  life  (though  the  other 
must  be  given  up)  a  self-preserving  principle  and  power 
in  them,  1  John  v.  18.  They  keep  .themselves,  that  the 
evil  one  toucheth  them  not ;  that  is,  not  mortally,  or  with 
any  deadly  touch.  In  having  a  new,  holy,  divine  li^ ; 
they  have  an  assuring  pledge  also  of  the  permanency,  per- 
petuity, and  everlastin^ess  of  it.  If  a  man  have  once 
drank  of  that  water  whidh  Christ  gives,  it  shall  be  in  him 
a  perpetual  fountain,  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life,  John  iv.  14. 

Are  we  Christians,  and  with  the  springings  of  this  life, 
do  we  not  feel  a  lively  joy  springing,  and  exulting  in  our 
hearts  1  Add  vital  Christianity  to  the  rational  nature,  and 
lothness  to  die  is  a  repugnancy,  and  a  reproach  to  both. 
Christianity  so  plainly  stating^  our  case, .  reason  should 
judge  upon  it;  and  suitable  ejections  arise  in  iis  there- 
upon, as  they  would  if  our  Christianity  were  vital,  and  the 
product  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Then^  how  should  we  bless 
God  that  we  are  mortal !  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  all  this  world  to  keep  us  from  dying  out  of  it,  when  we 
know  in  how  glorious  a  victory  that  dekth  will  be  swallow- 
ed  apt  But  it  may  be  said  by  some,  **  We  should  very 
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little  fear  death,  if  we  did  know  our  interest  in  Cbtitf,  it 
we  were  not  in  great  unceruunty,  and  had  not  oar  heaito 
hanging  in  doubt  within  us,  about  this  thing.  And  ther^ 
fore, 

3.  This  saying  should  be  monitory  to  us,  (as  it  iscredi' 
ble,  as  it  is  comfortable,  so  it  is  a  monit(»y  sayine  also,) 
Death  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  victory.  This  said,  in  I^ 
ference  to  some  (which  cannot  be  meant  as  toall)sogreu 
a  thing,  spoken  with  restriction,  ought  to  make  them  of 
whom  it  IS  not  meant  look  about  them.  With  what  soli- 
citude should  we  concern  ourselves,  to  be  at  a  ceitakt?! 
Am  I  one  of  them,  in  reference  to  whom  death  shall  Ik 
swallowed  up  in  such  a  victory's  It  should  awaken  us  to 
consider.  Have  we  made  our  interest  sure  in  our  Lord  Jb- 
sua  Christ,  that  great  Prince  and  Lord  of  life  1  He  that 
hath  the  Son  hath  life.  It  is  eternal  life  that  is  spoken  of 
in  that  context,  1  John  v.  11, 12.  This  is  the  record,  that 
Gtod  hath  given  us  eternal  life :  and  this  life  is  in  his  Sod; 
that  is,  this  eternal  life.  He  that  hath  the  Son,  bath  this 
life ;  he  that  hath  not  the  Son,  hath  not  this  life.  Bpiritaal 
life  and  eternal  lite  are  all  one,  all  of  a  piece,  the  same  is 
nature  iand  kind ;  the  one  will  grow  up  into  the  other. 

That  life  only  is  here  mean^'that  will  be  eternal  lift 
To  the  same  sense  is  that,  He  that  believeth  in  me,  shall 
never  die,' John  xi.  26.  These  are  plain  words.  Hehaih 
a  life  in  him  that  is  immortal,  sacred,  and  not  liable  to  be 
touched.  It  was  before  said,  They  that  believe  inhia,if 
dead,  shall  live,  ver.  25.  But  not  only  that,  but 'tis  fnither 
added.  They  that  believe  in  him  sh^l  never  die.*  If  dead, 
they  shall  live;  if  they  live,  they  shall  never  die.  What 
means  this  1  That  they  have  a  lil!e,  besides  this  bodilv  one; 
which  is  continued  through  death.  Of  this  line  or  tnrad, 
denlfh  inakes  no  intercision.  But  we  can  never  justify  it  to 
God,  or  our  own  understandings,  to  rest  in  a  oabiois  un- 
certainty about  a  matter  of  so  vast  oiBsequence  as  this.  Uit- 
concemedness  here  is  the  most  unaccountable  thing  in  the 
whole  world;  i.  e.  whether  we  have  only  that  life  inns  which 
will  end  in  the  darkness  and  rottenness  of  a  grave,  aod  i 
horrid  hell ;  or  that  which  runs  into  eternal  \&  1  Things 
wilV  come  to  this  issue  very  srhortly  wsth  us,  that  eithei 
death  must)  as  to  us,  be  swallowed  up  in  victory,  or  n 
be  swallowed  up  of  victorious  death  j^  nor  have' we  say 
ways  to  ajscertain  our  own  state,  but,  as  was  said,  bjr  mi- 
ting  with  the  Prince  of  life ;  t.  e.  by  receivinc  him  in  all 
the  capacities  wherein  we  are  to  be  conccnied  with  hiffl; 
and  by  resigning  ourselves  entirely  to  him.  For  if  we  mas 
have  'Aim  that  we  may  have  life,  how  can  we  otherwise 
have  him  but  by  receivmg  him  1  The  Groq)el,  under whidi 
we  live,  can  only  be  a  savour  of  life  to  us  as  it  dispose 
ns  hereunto.  -  Recollect,  yourselves  then,  how  do  joor 
:LiOrd's  days,  and  other  seasons  of  attending  this  Gosp^ 
pass  over  with  you  1  Have  you  long  expected  life,  sod 
(which  is  1es^  likely)  do  you  meet  wiUi  continual  aod  to- 
tal disappointments  1  And  doth  it  cause  with  jon  w 
qualmish  thoughts  1  But  'tis  infinitely  a  sadder  case,  if  fM 
never  feel  yourselves  begin  to  live,  and  yet  are  never  dis- 
appointed; because  you  never  attend  upon  the  sospel-dii' 
pensation  with  any  such  design  or  hope.  Is  the  nanff 
thus,  that  if  yon  speak  the  truth  of  your  case,  yoo  mitf 


us  1  We  have  however  Xhe-  rational,  intellectual  life,  and 
can  think ;  do  we  think  His  fit  for  us  to  rest  satisfied  an 
secure  in  such  a  state  1  What,  satisfied  in  the  mid^ 
death  1  ^neh  a  death  1  while  we  are  capable  of  apprehend* 
ing  at  once  the  horror,  the  danger,  and  the  remediaUeafli 
of  our  easel  What  will  this  come  tol  It  can  only  Jl 
holy,  divine  life  that  must  be  victorious  over  death,  as  m 
warring,  opposite  principle  t  if  there  be  nothing  to  owojj 
it,  what  shall  conquer  1 .  Death  is  in  that  case  total,  SN 
upon  such  terms,  till  life  begin  to  spring  in  thy  sool,  ihpa 
must  reckon  it  likely  to  be  eternal.  Yet  let  none  so  ntf- 
take  as  to  imagine  this  life  an  enthosiastical  thing,  w 
must  discover  itself  in  rapturous  ecstatical  motions,  or  g^ 
for  noUiing.  It  perfects  our  faculties,  therefore  deswys 
them  not;  and  chiefly  consists  in  a  rational  judcnMOfi 
choice,  and  love  of  what  is  most  worthy  of  us;  what  b 
fittest  to  be  done  by  ns,  and  What  is  witb  foDest  satisfiO' 
•  Vid.BMi.ailoe. 
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UoQ  to  be  enjoyed  J  with  a  steadfast,  most  resolved  adher- 
ence thereunto. 

4.  This  saying  ought  to  be  instructive  to  ns,  in  reference 
especially  to  this  one  thing,  i.  e,  that  we  abstain  from  rash 
censures  of  providence,  that  Qod  lets  death  be  regnant  in 
so  great  a  part  of  his  creation)  so  long  a  time.  It  shall  be 
swallowed  up  in  victorv;  let  that  soiYe  with  us  the  phe- 
nomenon, it  seems  inaeed  an  untoward  one,  and  might, 
at  first  be  an  nmnzing  spectacle,  even  to  the  blessed  angels 
themselves,  to  behoM  so  great  a  revolt  in  heaven ;  and 
aAerwards  to  take  notice  of  an  intelligent  world,  of  crea- 
tures benlath  them,  successively,  through  one  first  delin- 
quent, drawn  in  as  accomplices,  into  a  like  defection ;  and 
death  hereby  spreading  its  horrid  shadow,  and  extending 
its  power,, over  so  great  and  so  noble  a  part  of  the  universe ! 
committing  such  wastes,  making  such  desolations,  frpm 
age  to  age,  |n  so  great  a  part  ef  the  creation  t)f  God !  But 
there  are  many  alleviatin|^  considerations,  that  should 
compose  our  spirits  to  a  rational  quietude,  and  be  satisfy- 
ing and  pacifying  to  our  minds  with  reference  to- this  thing. 
Let  me  but  name  some  few  to  you,  which  I  shall  leave 
with  you.  for  this  purpose. 

(1.)  Do  but  consider 'how  minute  a  part  of  the  creation 
of  God  this  globe,  this  point,  this  punctilio  rather,  of  our 
earth  is,  where  death  has  reigned,  and  so  long  had  place. 

(2.)  Consider  how  much  of  life  there  is  in  and  about 
th»  little  world  of  onrs.   When  upon  one  single  mole-hill 

Jron  see  the  brisk  mt)tions  and  efforts 'of  so  many  htmdred 
ives,  you  have  reason  to  apprehend  there  ia  a  great  deal 
of  vitality  about  this  little  spot  of  earth. 

(3.)  Consider  and  collect  how  probable  it  is,  that  as  we 
go  higher  and  higher,  the  nobler  and  finer  parts  of  God's 
creation  must  be  much  more  replenished  with  a  nobler 
and  more  excellent  sort  of  life.  It  is  very  unreasonable  to 
think,  that  this  clod  of  earth  should  be  so  full  of  life ;  and 
that  in  higher  and  purer  resfions  there  should  not  be  a 
richer  plenitude  of  ufe,  or  of  such  inhabitants  as  live  no- 
bler and  more  excellent  lives  than  we.    And, 

(4.)  For  ought  we  know,  death  never  reaches  higher  than 
this  earth  of  ours,  and  what  is  in  a  nearer  vicinity  to  it. 
And  that,  therefore,  there  be  vast  and  ample  regions,  in- 
comparably beyond  the  sangeof  our  eye,  or  thougnt,  where 
now  no  death  ever  comes  ;  after  the  detrusion  of  the  first 
revolters,  from  those  bright  regions.    When  we  are  told, 
Eph.  iv.  10.  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Is  ascended  far  above 
all  heavens,  as  it  were  a  fond  attempt  to  pretend  to  count 
them,  so  it  were  rdsh  philosophizing,  to  go  about  to  de- 
scribe them.    But  can  we  suppose  them  spacious,  wild 
wastes  ?  or  not  suppose  them  replenished  With  numberless 
numbers  of  excellent  creatures  that,  in  their  confirmed 
state,  fear  no  death ;  and  continually  pay  a  williog,  jovful 
homage  to  their  great  Preserver  1  Por  every  knee  must  bow 
to  him,  of  things  in  heaven,  Phil.  ii.  10.  And  when  we  are 
told,  Eph.  i*.  20,  21.  Qod  hath  set  him  at  his  own  right 
hand,  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality,  and 
porwer,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  .every  name,  &c. 
And  1  Pet.  iii.  23.    That  he  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God, 
angels,  and  authorities,  and  powers  being  made  subject  to 
hi  m.    Though  we  cannot  form  distindt  thoughts  what  those 
dynasties,  principalities,  and  dominions  are ;  yet  we  cannot 
bat  suppose  those  unconceivably  vast  and  ample  regiohs 
fully  peopled  with  immortal  inhabitants,  that  reign  in  life, 
in  a  more  excellent  sense.    For  it  being  said  our  Lord 
ascended  far  above  all  heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all  things, 
(Eph.  iv.  10.)  this  most  suppose  suitable  recipients.    And 
if  bis  influences  reach  down  in  such  plenty  to  our  minute 
earth,  (as  ver.  11. 12, 13.)  how  copious  are  they  here ! 

(5.)  Consider  tnat  here,  where  death  has  made  its  inroad^ 
though  the  apostate  spirits  surround  us,  and  encompass 
this  earth  of  ours,  and  go  to  and  fro  throwing  death  among 
vs  every  where;. yet  even  here  is  a  glorious  ofi^ring  con- 
tinually arising,  the  Redeemer's  seed,  in  whom  a  divine 
life  is  gradually  springing  up  from  age  to  age.  So  that,  at 
length,  they  make  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  can 
XI  amber,  standing  before  the  throne,  clothed  with  white 
-robes,  and,  as  ensigns  of  victorv,  having  palms  in  their 
Jsands,  Rev.  vii.  9.  Here  is  life  tnen  dissenunated  through 
.^1  this  death,  that  inwraps  our  world,  which,  for  ought  we 


know,  is  the  centre  of  death  ;it  puiy  be  hece,  for  ought  we 
can  tell,  and  no  where  else,  (here,  or  hereabouts,)  and  yet 
even  here,  a  holy  divine  lii'e  is  insinuating  and  spreadmg 
itself,  even  among  us,  over  whom  death  has  reigned ;  and 
there  are  great  numbers,  that  having  received  abundance 
of  grace,  and  of  the  ^ft  of  righteousness,  shall  reign  in 
life  bv  one,  Jesus  Christ,  Rom.  v.  17.  Here  is  supp(»ed  a 
kingaom,  with  a  counter-kin^om,  and  on«  head  against 
another;  one  that  brought  m  death  and  condemnation 
upon  the  world,  but  another  that  brings  in  righteousness 
and  life.  And  that  here,  even  in  this  lower  region*,  the 
Redeemer  should  have  so  large  a  portion,  (we  know  not 
how  lar^e^^  this  very  much  narrows  the  connnes  of  death. 
And  let  it  oe  further  considered, 

(6.)  That  where  death  shall  be  perpetual,  it  is  there  but 
self-procured.  They  only  lie  under  death,  that  loved  it. 
All  thevthat  hate  me,  love  deaih«  Prov.  viii.  86.  They  in- 
wrap  themselves  in  death,  they  mdke  a  covenant  with  it. 
That  sin',  which  is  death,  which  carries  death  and  hell  in 
itself,  that  they  loved :  'twas  so,  'tis  true;  with  the  rest,  that 
finally  perish  not ;  but  it  was  not  always  so.  The  grace 
of  God  made  a  difference,  not  to  be  quarrelled  at,  when 
striving  with  many,  it  is  victorious  with  some.  But  of 
those  with  whom  it  is  not  so,  it  must  be  said,  as  their  final, 
never-altered  sense,  even  to  the  last,  they  would  not  be 
plucked  out  of  the  gulf,  that  deadly  gulf,  where  they 
therefore  lie,  as  in  their  most  agreeable  element.  And  let 
it  further  be  considered, 

(7.)  That  for  the  death  that  shall  be  perpetual,  'tis  to  be 
confined,  and  go  no  further.  Before,  it  was  diflnsed,  and 
continually  more  and  more  diffusing  itself.  But  in  the 
future  state  of  things,  when  time  has  run  to  its  period,  and 
theafiairs  of  it  are  shut  up  by  the  final  judgment,  death 
and  hell  are  now  to  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone, which  is  the  second  death.  Rev.  xx.  14.  All  death 
is  now  to  be  gathered  into  death,  hell  into  hell.  It  shall 
be  contracled,  gathered  into  itself.  It's  true,  it  will  be 
therefore  consummate,  finished,  perfect  in  its  kind,  or  full 
of  itself,  as  that  which  is  without  mixture  cannot  but  be, 
(as  was  noted  before,)  here  will  be  pure  death,  without 
mixture,  and  which  therefore  will  have  no  allay.  But  then , 
whereas  formerly  it  ranged  to  and  fro  uncontrolled,  now 
it  is  confined  to  jts  own  narrower  circle,  and  can  have  no 
new  subject ;  and  shall  therefore  give  no  further  trouble 
or  disturbance  to  the  rest  of  Goars  creation.  Moreover, 
consider. 

Lastly,  That  this  victory  will  not  be  gradual  only,  but 
total  and  entire.  Every  thing  of  mortality,  that  was  hang- 
ing about  these  glorious  victors,  shall  be  swallowed  up  m 
perfect  and  in  endless  life.  Death  is  unstung  first,  dis- 
armed, and  then  easily  overcome.  Its  sting  is  said  to  be 
sin,  the  deadliest  thing  in  death,  A  plain  further  proof,  by 
the  way,  the  apostle  intended  death  also  in  the  moral  sense. 
And  the  insulting  inquiry,  "  Where  is  itl"  implies  'tis  not 
any  where  to  be  found,  dnd  signifies  a  total  abolition  of  it ; 
and,  by  consequence,  must  infer  that  every  thing  of  death 
besides  must,  aS  to  them,  for  ever  cease  and  be  no  more. 
Which  also  the  phrase  or  swallowing  up  doth  with  great 
emphasis  express.  And  this  completes  the  vindication  of 
Providence,'  i.  e.  in  this  whole  affair ;  and  not  only  vindi- 
cates but  magnifies  the  conduct  of  the  Supreme  Disposer 
of  all  things. ;  For  by  this  means,  as  his  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness  are  most  highly  illustrated ;  so  the  trial  of 
his  people's  faith  (the  great  instrument  of  this  their  victory, 
as  well  as  of  that  over  the  world,  1  John  v.  4.)  is  found 
unto  praise,  hcmotrr,  and  ^lory,  at  the  appearing  of  J&ius 
Christ,  1  Pet.  C  7.  And  they  find;  what,  by  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well-doing,  they  were  enjoined  to  seek,  which 
shows  thev  Were  not  vainly  put  upon  so  noble  a  pursuit, 
honour,  fTiotry,  immortality,  to  their  actual  attainment  of 
eternal  life^  Rom.  ii^  T 

Now  therefore  shall  this  saving  be  made  good,  in  its 
fullest  sense ;  and  if  there  shall  be  such  a  victory,  so  glo- 


rious a  one,  won  at  last,  enrely  ^v^e  should  be  tuning  our 
instruments,  and  labouring  to  get  our  hearts  into  a  frame 
to  sing  the  irirdriov,  the  triumphant  song,  ver.  55, 66.  and 
concliiide  it,  as  Ver.  57.  Thanks  be  to  Gtod,  that  giveth  us 
the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 


LETTERS. 


TO  A  FUENO  ON  THB  LOOt  OF  AN  KXCELLKNT  WIPE. 

I  sERiouBLT  lament  jonr  new  affliction,  whereof  I  lately 
had  the  surprising  accoont.  And  I  should  be  the  more 
concerned  tor  it,  if  I  did  not  consider  it  hath  befallen  one» 
who  can  with  judgment  estimate  and  suffer  it.  He  hath 
enough  to  relieve  him  against  the  ungrateful  events  which 
onrpresent  state  is  liable  to,  who  is  serious  in  the  belief 
of  God^s  universalgovernment  over  this  world,  and  that 
there  is  another.  The  former  of  these  is  a  principle  much 
abased  by  some;  which  no  more  proves  it  false  than  the 
Gospel,  out  of  which  some  have  the  mischievous  skill  to 
extract  a  deadly  savour.  It  is  our  freat  privilege,  for 
which  we  oaght  to  be  thankful,  that  By  such  arguments 
whereby  we  can  most  certainly  demonstrate  to  ourselves, 
thai  there  is  a  God,  we  can  as  certainly  prove  that  he  is 
not  an  Epicurean  God :  unto  which  imaginary  idol  only 
ihat  could,  belong,  to  be  disturbed  by  being  concerned 
about  human  affairs.  But  il  he  knew  the  tru^  nature  of 
Qod  better,  who  came  forth  from  him  into  our  world,,  on 
purpose  to  make  him  known,  we  are  sufficiently  assured, 
not  a  hair  can  fall  from  our  head  without  him,  much  less 
so  considerable  a  part  of  ourselves. 

This  is  not  the  state  wherein  things  are  to  be  unexcep- 
tionably  well.  But  we  have  cause,  as  thln^  are,  to  ac- 
knowledge and  adore  the  wisdom  and  spoodness  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  the  wickedness  of  the  world  hath  not  in  so 
many  thousand  years  quite  confounded  families  and  all 
human  society  long  ago :  but  that  as  wise  counsel  did  first 
settle  the  institution  of  those  lesser  societies,  God  hath 
from  age  to  agtf  renewed  the  impression  of  that  part  amon^ 
others  of  the  law  of  nature,  by  which  men  are  prompted 
as  by  instinct  to  preserve  them;  besides  the  positive  pre- 
cept he  hath  given,  setting  oqt  to  each  relative  the  amy 
whereby  order  is  to  be  preserved  in  them.  And  when  we 
know  his  government  extends  so  low,  how  gladly  oueht 
we  to  submit  ourselves  to  it,  and  allow  him  to  determine 
how  long  we  should  enjoy  snoh  relatives,  as  well  as  that 
there  should  be  any  such.  For  we  know  that  they  were 
appointed  but  for  this  temporair  estate,  not  for  that  wherein 
we  are  to  be  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven,  where  each 
one  hath  a  subordinate  self-sufficiency,  and  needs  not  the 
meet  helps  which  the  exigency  of  this  state  makes  so  use- 
ful. And  therefore  the  reason  as  well  as  the  authority  of 
such  precepts,  is  most  entirely  to  b^  subscribed  ta.  that 
because  the  time  is  short,  they  that  have  wives  be  as 
though  they  had  none ;  they  that  rejoice  (in  having  them) 
as  if  they  rejoiced  not ;  they  ihat  weep  (in  losing  them)  as 
though  tfaey  wept  not  So  our  affections  will  correspond 
to  the  objects,  which  are  of  the  same  make:  for  the  fashion 
of  the  world  passeth  away.  And  it  were  a  gloomy  thought 
to  consider  all  as  pacing  and  vanishing,  if  we  did  notse- 
riouslv  believe,  that  It  vanishes  to  ipake  waiy  for  another, 
that  shall  never  vanish,  and  thftt  shall  shortly  enter  in  its 
perfect  glory,  and  till  up  the  wbol«  stage.  Scaffolds  are 
taken  down,  when  the  eternal  building  is  finished. 


TO  A  OBNTLEWQMAN,  ON  THE  LOaS  OP  ▲  BELOVED 
DAOGBTEH. 

Dkab  and  ronouiued  kadam, 
Pio  yon  think  two  or  three  months  ago,  such  a  trial  was 
io  nearl  Such  sad  futurities  God,  in  mercy  to  ns,  hides 


from  OS,  that  we  mav  not  afllict  onnelves  before  he  afflicts 
us ;  and  that  when  he  intends  we  should  suffer  thtt  ptr- 
ticnlair  affliction  but  once,  namely,  when  it  comes,  we 
may  not  impose  so  hardly  upon  ourselves,  as  to  sofier  it  t 
thousand  times  over  before  it  comes.  Sufficient  is  tlw 
day,  dx.  If  he  should  have  made  us  all  prophets,  in  re* 
ferenee  to  all  the  wents  of  our  tune,  we  should  brio;  all 
the  evils  of  every  future  day  into  every  former  day ;  as  if 
the  evil  of  the  day  were  not  enough  for  the  day. 

But  though  he  gives  us  not  certain  predictions  of  mh 
evils,  lest  he  should  torment  us,  he  gives  forewamings,  lest 
he  should  surprise  as.  He  hath  told  us  we  must  all  once 
die,  and  not  when ;  that  \i£e  is  a  vapour :  thait  all  flesh  is 
grass ;  that  the  beauty  or  ^orv  of  it  is  but  as  the  flower  of 
grass;  withering  things  (  Be  nath  assc^ed  his  own  domi- 
nion over  lives,  and  over  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  as  the  God 
of  them,  to  lodge  and  dislodge  them,  where  and  as  be 
pleases.  And  who  are  we,  that  we  should  grudge  him 
that  dominion ;  or  so  much  as  wish  we  could  have  wrested 
that  part  of  his  empire  out  of  his  hands  1  Bm  when  he 
afflicts,  it  is  good  to  consider  what  it  is  for.  It  comes  M 
out  of  the  dust,  though  it  may  reduce  us  or  ours  thither. 
And-  if  our  utmost  search  cannot  find  out  t  ^aiticolar 
cause,  (wherein  we  should  take  h6ed  of  being  too  indulgent 
and  partial  to  ourselves,  but  should  beg  that  what  ve 
know  not  he  would  teach  us,)  yet  we  should  however  more 
earnestly  endeavour  to  improve  the  affliction  to  the  general 
end,  which  we  may  be  sure  he  aims  at;  to  withdraw oor 
minds  from  this  present  world,  and  state  of  things;  to  take 
heed  of  being  peremptory  in  laying  any  designs  that  most 
be  measured  by  time,  'and  be  subject  to  the  uncertainties 
of  it;  to  determine  nothing  but  with  that  reserve,  If  God 
will,  we  shall  do  this  or  that,  (James  iv.  15.)  to  bare  oor 
minds  ingulphed  and  swallowed  up,  not  of  the  stream  of 
time,  but  of  the  ocean  of  eternity ;  to  be  easily  taken  off 
from  any  purpose,  the  <;cene  whereof  must  be  laid  on  this 
earth  or  lower  world ;  to  have  our  hearts  more  eniirelraid 
more  strongly  set  upooi  God,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say,  whom 
have  I  in  heaven  or  earth  brides  theel  that  the  trae  end 
mfty  be  gain,  thousrh  such  a  comfort  be  lost,  and  the  par* 
ticular  offending  cause  cannot  be  found. 

We  may  err,  in  thinking  some  such  particular  offeace 
must  be  fastened  upon.  If  it  clearly  can,  it  ought ;  if  not, 
it  is  better  forbear  judging  than  mi'^udge.'  Possibly  chas- 
tening for  a  particular  sin  may  not  be  in  God*^  design :  it 
is  pot  always.  We  may  be  sure  it  never  is  his  principal 
design  in  taking  awliy  one  relative  from  another.  He  made 
all  things  (principally)  for  himself;  he  made  us  but  s^ 
condarily  for  one  another.  If  his  principal  design  in  mak- 
ing such  a  creature  was  not  to.  please  me,  his  principal 
design  in  taking  it  away  was  not  to  displease  or  tMkl  me- 
He  nath  bis  own  greater  and  higher  end  concerning  his 
own  creature,  to  glorify  himsell  upon  it,  and  by  it,  in  a 
greater  world  than  thui. '  Many  afflictions  are  for  trial; 
and  that  in  such  a  case  is  an  awful  thought. 

The  jealous  Qod  hath  me  now  under  trial,  how  I  can 
bear,  how  I  c^n  submit,  how  I  can  reverence  his  hand,  bow 
I  can  behave  myself  towards  him  when  he  afflicts ;  whether 
I  will  venture  to  contend  with  him,  or  be  sullen  aod 
morose  towards  him ;  because  he  hath  bereaved  me  of  a 
child  I  delighted  in,  whether  I  better  loved  him  or  my 
child.  The  trial  may  be  manifold ;  of  my  faith,  of  m 
patience,  of  my  fear  of  him,  of  my  love  to  him :  and  I 
may  add,  it  may  be  intended  for  a  trial  of  gratitade,  and  a 
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mSj^rtv  ttUd  ibtt  is.  wv  Ktt  tttnittA^  in  fivttj  thin^  to 
give  tBankit  And  Job  did  it.  ana  said,  "  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lordi**  vhen  vith  aU  his  sab^tance  he  took 
awaT  all  his  children  at  once :  The  Iiord  hath  given,  the 
Lora  hath  taken.  The  injunction,  **  In  oTery  tShug  give 
thanks,"  signifies  there  is  in  every  thing  some  matter  of 
praise.  I  fnowsot  ao  immediately  what  was  in  this  case ; 
ont  if  Afeore  was  what  I  have  heard,  great  indications  of' 
earlv  pietf ,  if  there  were  grounds  to  hope  there  was  a 
work  of  regeneration  wrought,  there  Isinfiifitelv  more 
matter  of  thanksgiving  than  complaint  What  haa  the  life 
of  a  child  been  worth  wtthoot  ttast  when  better  never  to 
have  been  bom  1  It  is  a  fhr  greater  thins  if  he  havt  taken 
her  as  his  own  child,  ihan  ii  he  had  lett  her  to  you,  only 
as  yoars.  If  yon  have  faith  to  look  into  the  unseen  worla, 
and  behold  her  taken  into  the  sodetjr  of  ai^^eU,  and  of  the 

Sirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  holir  much  more  hath 
[>d  done  for  her  and  tou,  thah  ii  he  had  left  her  to  your 
care  and  provision  in  this  wretched  world  t  We  are  told 
fliere  is  joy  in  hcAven  for  the  conversion  of  a  sinner :  much 
more  for  the  j^orification  of  a  convert  I  That  jovought  to 
swallow  up  m  very  great  pan  your  sorrow.  The  Wood 
Lord  frame  your  spirit  sultry  to  these  things,  in  whom 
lam, 
Yourtndy  respeetftalaervattt,  (very sensible  of  yo«r  case,) 

T am  Tana  *m— »—«ii— ^ 
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TOANBIf  lEABRIBD 


Moor  KONovrilBO  Sir, 

I  TE^NKPULLT  acknowledge  the  favbor  of  yoar  welcome 
lines',  which  ought  to  be  most  entirely  so,  Doth  upco  the 
aeeount  of  the  author,  and  the  matter  or  them.  For  tl^pngh 
my  opportunity  for  so  desirable  an  acquaintance  hath  been 
but  little  as  to  the  circumstance,  it  hath  been  much  as  to 
the  substance  of  what  I  know  of  yotL  in  ways  that  gave 
me  greatest  assurance,  before  I  had  the  happiness  of  oral 
converse  with  you.  Nor  could  any  thing  be  more  grateful 
to  rae,  than  to  read  von  flrom  your  own  hand  so  related, 
and  so  well  pleasea  (as  I  doubt  not  you  will  be  daily 
more  and  more)  with  your  relation,  and  the  othet  accessory 
correlates,  with  whom  God  hath  cast  your  lot 

I  believe  yon  have  much  reason  to  bless  God,  (who 
orders  all  things  to  the  best  advantage  to  imch  as  sincerely 
^ve  themselves  up  to  his  conduct,)  that  he  led  you  not 
into  sach  a  condition  and  state  of  life  as  he  now  at  lengdi 
hath  brought  you  into,  before  you  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  rulesL  and  duties  of  it,  better  than  to  need  help 
firom  such  a  one  as  I.  But  among  the  many  other  precepts 
that  concern  that  case,  I  dare  adventure  to  recommend 
those  of  I  Cor.  vii.  39, 90^  31.  and  pnrsnantly  thereto,  to 
ofler  to  your  thoughts,  that  this  can  ee  but  a  partial  tern* 
porary  felicity,  and  so  far  only  so  at  all,  as  it  is  enjoyed 
only  as  mediate,  uid  subservient  to  the  fhll  and  final  le- 
lici^  which  we  are  professedly  seeking  and  waiting  for :  so 
far  ought  it  to  be,  to  oppose  it,  or  let  it  he  an  obstruction 
thereto.  Which  ia  tbe  nato^  of  all  good  things  that  have 
only  the  ffoodness  of  the  means,  and  not  of  the  end,  that 
their  goodness  is  variable,  and  by  misapplication  may  de- 
generate into  a  hnrtfhl  evil.  Within  the  compass  of  such 
UiingB  is  the  truth  of  those  words  to  be  confined ;  Nil  pro- 
dest,  quod  nan  ladere  pastU  idem.  U  is  beyond  the  measure 
of  any  created  good  to  b^  universally  so.  That  therefore 
whicn  in  its  own  place  is  a  real  goodj  applied  to  the  par- 
ticular puipose  which  it  is  capable  of  servings  out  of  that 
place,  and  Deing  trusted,  valued,  and  delighted  in  beyond 
the  measure  whldi  God  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  nave 
stated  and  set,  may  becotee  a  hurt  to  us. 

But  there  can  be  no  mater  or  mprb  endearing  obli^tion 
to  use  any  mercy  for  God.  than  an  habitual  fixed  sense  of 
Its  having  been  received  mmi  him,  and  a  deeply  radicated 
«nd  often  repeated  agnition  of  his  sovereign  hand  in  order- 
ing it  to  be  our  lot,  with  lA  the  circumstahoes  that  have 


had  any  itferatu  thereto.  Vor  what  in^iioBk  heart  caft 
endure  to  oppose  to  him,  or  employ  agamat  him,  the  (uk 
prehended)  finut  of  his  own  fiivour  and  kindnosl  a  pledge 
of  his  patenaik  love  and  care  so  understood  1  And  thero- 
Ibre  the  crreater  ^  ^ft  is  (still  considered  under  that  atriot 
notion)  the  stronger  m  the  inducement  to  honour  and  serve 
the  giver  with  it,  and  to  enjoy  according  to  prescription, 
what  we  enjoy  nol-bitt  by  his  vouchsafement 

If  to  all  tjus  Ishoold  idd  a  request  to  yon  to  be  exceed- 
ulg  kind  to  toy  most  dear  aa4  honoured  mend,  it  were  the 
greatest  impertinenee  in  ail  the  world.  For  she  having 
such  a  temper  to  work  upon,  will  make  you  so  whether 
you  will  or  no:  and  I  nugh(  as  well  i^  argiuients  to 
persuade  a  flagrant  flower  to  send  forth  its  grateful  odours, 
when  a  most  benign  orient  sun  isplying  it  with  its  cherish- 
ing morning  beams.  Such  may  you  long  be,  both  of  yon 
mutually  (sun  add  flower)  to  Mch  other,  shining  and 
flourishing  with  .all  the  influence,  and  tmder  the  continual 
blessing,  of  Heaven.  So  shall  you  communicate  a  patt  of 
that  joy,  which  I  most  shicerely  wish  you,  to 
SkR, 

Your  very  fhithfhl  and  affectionate  humlfle  ser 

J.  HOI 

Wkatsosvb  leisure  fmost  dear  and  honoured  BCadam) 
you  may  suppose  ine  to  nave,  I  had  little  reason  to  suppose 

and  yourself  to  have  much,  from  the  reading  or  one 

another,  to  cast  your  eyes  upon  any  thing  I  could  write. 
But  if  after  this  paper  snail  have  lain  one  quarter  of  ayeat 
aomewhere  near  your  dressing-box,  you  find  it  not  un- 
seasonable to  bestow  a  glance  upon  it,  you  will  Uien  at 
length  find  your  disappomtment  For  it  will  tell  you  no- 
thing but  what  you  well  knew,  or  mi^t  easily  guess 
before;  that  having  aconstaat  moat  aflectionate  respect 
and  honour  for  yon,  I  cannot  but  be  highly  pleased,  that 
you  are  so. 

And  methinkB  it  should  not.  much  surprise  you,  if  I 
f^her  say,  I  would  have  yon  somewhat  to  alter  (or  make 
your  exception  to)  vour  own  rule,  and  not  show  the  less 
kindness  to  '  mr  that  he  is  ^  married  man.  This  will 
not  be  strange  to  you,  if  yon  remember  some  of  your  last 
winter  lines. 

After  this  hath  made  you  smile  a  little,  as  that  of  yours 
did  me,  then  (bink  that  this  novelty  in  your  coudition  will 
neither  make  nor  allow  you  to  smile  always,  though  I  hope 
it  will  add  a  great  deal  to  the  comfort  and  plMsantneas  of 
your  dajTS.— — -And  yon  may  sometime  have  occasion  to 
think  seriously  together,  of  the  qense  of  those  words, 
Luke  xiv.  96.  And'  always  remember  the  subordination 
that  all  creature-love  must  be  in,  to  that  of  the  supreme 
object  of  our  love.  How  pleasant  a  thing  will  it  be  to 
have  hearts  united  and  consenting  in  the  resolution  of 
ioving  him  perpetually  above  aU,  to  whom  we  owe  our  aU, 
.and  who  is  altogether  lovely !  to  consult  and  conspire  to- 
getSer,  how  most  to  promote  his  interest,  and  improve  in 
aoc^uaintance  with  him,  and  conformity  to  him.  This  I 
believe  your  heart  to  be  much  formed  to  oefore-hand.  The 
great  care  must  be,  that  sUch  resolutions  do  not  eradually 
langoish.  We  find  many  are  apt  by  unobserved  degrees 
to  starve  the  good  affections  and  inclinations  which  they 
would  ^bhor  to  assassinate  by  a -sudden  violence.  I  write 
securely,  that  such  an  intiihation  will  by  so  great  a  kind- 
ness as  yomrsjie  very  well  taken,- from 
'   Your  Ladyship's 

Most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

J.  HOMi^ 


THE  FOIXOWINO  WAB  WRirt'KN  UPON  OCCAfilON  Of 
TUB  DBCEASEOP  BOrVH  TttB  PARENTS  OF  TBB  LADT 
APORB9A1P,  WITHIN  ABOtTT  BIO&T  MONTBB  OT  SAOB 


Moot  bonoorbd  nn/m  BfAXUM, 

When  I  heard  of  your  former  great  loss,  I  was  confined 
by  distemper  to  my  bed :  and  I  received  information  of 
the  other,  when  I  was  going  a  great  journey  to  accompany 
my  wife  and  daughter  to  the  Bath,  fiom  whence  they  atn 
not  returned  as  yet,  and  I  came  home  firom  my  joumeyingis 
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USTTERS. 


bat  last  week.  I  hare  not  in  the  mean  time  forgot  your 
Ladyshio's  affliction,  nor  been  without  the  apprehension 
how  tender  a  sense  your  loss  of  two  snch  parents  must  be 
accompanied  with.  Nor  should  I  now  mention  it,  did  I 
not  apprehend  it  may  yet  be  reflected  on  to  better  purpose, 
than  only  to  renew  your  sorrow.  And  that  it  may,  I  pray 
you,  let  It  be  remembered  in  the  first  place,  with  serious 
gratitude,  (for  we  are  required  in  every  thing  to  give  thanks,) 
Siat  Qod  continued  to  you  the  comfort  of  such  relations  so 
long,  and  for  the  many  mercies  he  made  ihem  instrumental 
of  to  you,  in  your  tender  years  j  that  he  vouchsafed  to  you 
the  blessing  of  so  excellent  an  education  by  their  means ; 
that  you  were  thereby  brought  to  know  him  and  his  Christ; 
that  by  their  care  you  were  so  comfortably  settled  in  the 
world,  and  in  a  station  wherein  he  hath  given  you  the  op- 
portunity of  being  so  serviceable  in  building  up  a  family 
for  him,  and  of  ccptributing  to  the  planting  and  propagating 
religion  in  it ;  and  that  you  see  so  much  or  a  blessing 
from  heaven  upon  the  plantation.  Your  part  is  that  of  a 
mother ^and you  have  nad  a  sreat  example  before  your 
eyes.  That  may  still  live  (and  I  doubt  not  wilh  in  your 
mind  and  heart,  while  the  person  that  gave  it  still  lives  in 
a  higher  region,  whither,  following  'such  steps,  yon  also 
will  be  translated  in  the  fittest  season. 

I  pray  for  the  welfare,  in  all  valiuible  respects^  of  your 
Ladyship,  and  all  yours;  being,  in  greslt  smcerity,  joui 
Ladyship^s 

"Most  respectful,  and  most  fkithftd,  humble  servant, 

Lo««Luie,Aldeni»iiliarT,  J.  HOWE. 

LondoD,  BtvL  5,  IM. 


THE  FOLLOWING  WAB  TO  THE  8ABIB  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
A  MOOT  PROBUSING  SON. 

Most  worthy  amd  honoured  Sn,  wrm 

Mv  DKiLRBST  IND  MOCT  HONODRBO  LaDY, 

It  would  be  incomparably  more  grievous  to  me  at  this 
time  to  write  to  you,  if  I  were  under  a  necessity  of  writing 
nothing  bat  were  moumfal  and  sad.  The  same  thing,  if 
we  turn  it  round,  will  be  found  to  have  a  double  aspect. 
That  dispensation  that  represents  you  deprived  of  an  earthly 
bon.  speaks  you  the  parents  ot  a  glorified  child,  more 
highly  dignified  than  it  was  possit^e  he  could  have  been 
on  earth.  This  post  brings  you  greater  news  than  if  it  had 
informed  you,  your  son  is  createa  emperor  of  Germany,  or 
king  of  France  or  Spain.  Let  us  speax  and  think  of  things 
as  we  believe,  and  profess  to  believe.  Indeed  if  our  ap- 
prehensions of  their  state  in  the  unseen  world,  who  were 
true  lovers  of  Qod,  have  nothing  of  solace  and  pleasure  in 
them,  it  is  mere  useless  empty  profession  they  are  f^ll  to 
be  resolved  into,  and  not  faith. 

My  heart  bleeds  for  yon,  and  with  yofi  both,  but  it  can 
do  you  no  good  to.  tell  you  so.  I  believe  your  lovely  son 
nnfeignedly  loved  Qod]  and  then  read  the  rest,  1  Cor.  ii. 
9.  James  i.  10, 12.  Of  how  greatiise  might  he  have  been 
in  this  world  1  But  are  those  glorious  creatures  above,  to 
whom  he  isnow  joined,  inactive'or  unemployed  1  And  are 
not  their  employments  more  noble  and  sublime, ^cording 
to  the  more  enlarged  capacity  of  their  faculties,  and  the 
higher  dignity  of  their  state  1  He  was  born  to  very  con- 
siderable things  as  your  heir ;  but  he  was  begotten  again 
to  a  more  glorious  inheritance,  and  the  lively  hope  of  it, 
1  Peter  i.  3.  They  that  were  about  him,  before  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  see  him,  told  me.  he  was  insensible,  as 
ne  was  before  I  heard  of  his  illness;  but  at  my  coming  to 
him,  he  knew  me  at  first  sight,  and  seemed  to  have  the 
use  of  his  understanding  for  nothing  but  religion.  He 
then  spake  not  one  niisplaced  word;  said,  he  doubted 
not  (3od  was  his  Father,  and  that  his  present  aflliction  was 
from  the  hand  of  that  Father,  not  of  an  enemy.  He  de- 
sired me  to  pray  with  him,  and  seemed  understandingly 
and  afi*ectionately  to  concur.  This  was  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  the  next  was  the  day  of  his  glorious  translation,  near 
noon,  before  I  could  reach  him  a  second  time. 

Mr.  C—  came  to  me  presently  after,  to  advise  with  me 
about  disposal  of  the  booty ;  who  coald  give  no  advice  but 
in  the  ^neral,  to  have  it  prepared  for  interment  in  a  way 
that  might  be  decent,  and  not  profusely  expensive;  not 


doubting  but  that  there  mightbamore  particulu  directm 
from  yourself^  before  actual  interment,  sent  to  BIr.  C>-, 
Ajc.  who  is  willing  to  take  the  care  upon  him  of  seeing 
instmelions  Ailfilled. 

The  Lord  support  you  both,  and  abundantly  bless  the 
rest  of  yours. 
I  am,  most  honoured  Sir  and  Madam,  vour  most 
affectionately  sympathizing  sarvant  in  Cnrist  oor  Lord, 
8t  Jofani  atiwt,  JOHN  HOWE. 

Jul  14,1181 


THE  TWO  FOIXOWINO  Wms  WRITTEN  BY  UL  BOW^ 
TO  HL8  DEAE  AND  INTIMAIE  FRIEND,  MR.  aPlL8B(It¥. 

Mt  DEAB  BaOTHER, 

How  hard  a  matter  is  it  to  k^p  up  converse  at  thisntel 
when  all  that  is  pleasant  andgamuil  in  it  lies  on  one  side 
only.  1  read  thy  lines  with  fruit  and  delight ;  bat  hare 
notning  to  return  of  any  value.  And  if  a  conscience  is  lo 
be  exercised  in  this  sort  of  traffic,  or  indeed  but  a  tolenUe 
ingenuity,  it  cannot  but  occasion  some  re^^  to  baiter 
away  thmgs  of  no  worth  for  good  commodities.  If  I  teU 
thee  I  Uve.  what  doth  that  tapafj  1  when  life  itself  b  so 
little  worth,  how  despicable  is  the  notice  of  it!  If  I  mU 
thee  I  iote  thee,  thou  knowest  it  before  as  to  the  auedsUf 
but  for  the  avid  $U,  no  words  can  express  it ;  therefore 
the  ofier  at  it  is  vain.  When,  when  shall  we  meet  abore! 
That  will  make  us  pure  good  company,  whan  dohiess  and 
sluggishness  are  shaken  ofi*  and  cfone,  and  we  shall  be  sll 
spirit  and  life  1  yei  we  shall  be  doing  our  Lord  some  ser- 
vice here,  or  that  he  will  accept  as  such,  if  we  be  sincere. 
Thou  wilt  be  visited  by  a  worthy  person  ere  long,  that  is 

Sme  first  to  Kidderminster,  and  means  after  he  hsthsea 
e  son,  to  come  to  the  father. 

Cordial  salutations  from  me  and  mine,  to  thee  and  thine. 
Farewell  in  our  dear  Lord :  and  still  rememberj 

Thy  entirely  afiecuonate, 

9t  JohR  street,  J.  HOWB. 

Ju.  SB,  last. 

Mat  I  once  more  hope  to  salute  my  dear  brother  in  this 
world!  whether  I  shall  or  not,  I  must  leave  to  him  to 
whom  greater;  and  all  things  must  be  left.  Thou  majett 
have  taken  thy  flight  before  this  reach  thee,  but  the  sool 
and  spirit  firom  whence  it  comes  may  in  due  time,  throagh 
the  infinite  riches  of  freest  grace,  and  the  atoningblood  of 
that  sacrifice  which  once  for  all  was  offered  up.  We  come 
to  the  general  assembly,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect,  but  as  we  come  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  ci 
the  new  testament,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkliiig.  By 
his  own  blood  he  is  entered  into  the  holy  of  holies,  as  the 
forerunner,  and  for  us.  Upon  such  terms  may  sinful  un- 
profitable servants  hope  to  enter,  and  be  received  voder 
the  notion  of  faithful,  and  as  those  that  are  gradooslj 
counted  such,  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord.  Thou  an  readj 
to  enter,  and  wilt  shortly  be  adoring  before  the  throne: 
Oh  with  what  complacency !  receiving  the  end  of  thy  faith, 
having  foucht  the  eood  fight  of  it  1  And  most  thy  poor 
brethren  left  behind,  sigh  and  groan  still  %  amidst  their 
drowsy  hearers,  and  too  drowsy  fruitless  labours  1  Bat  I 
envy  tnee  not;  and  those  that  are  dearest  and  nearest  lo 
thee,  owe  thee  so  much  as  to  rejoice  in  thy  joy,  while  thej 
cannot  as  yet  in  their  own,  Jolm  xiv.  28.  Thou  art  upon 
my  heart,  if  God  saw  it  good,  to  live  and  die  with  thee- 
This  day  sehdnight  thy  worthy  brother  B.  and  my  brother 
F.  dined  with  me,  when  thou  wast  most  affectionately  r^ 
meknbered :  biit  art  no  day  forgotten,  by  thy  sincere  lover, 
and  of  aU  thine,  hewing  and  aiming  (though  faintly)  to  be 
thy  follower, 

J.  HOWE. 

If  there  be  joy  in  heaven  for  a  converted  sinner,  shall 
there  not  for  a  glorified  saint  1  and  the  leader  and  teacher 
of  many  such!  some  that  ar^  in  glory,  and  others  that 
shortly  shall  be  (  O  the  triumph  at  thy  abundant  entrance! 

Worthy  Mr.  Spilsbury,  to  whom  this  letter  was  wiitten, 
died  the  lOth  of  July  following. 


PRAGBIENT  OF  A  SERMON. 
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FRAGMENT  OF  A  SERMON. 

Thb  iVagment  out  of  Mr.  Howe's  notes,  about  a  parti- 
«iilar  faith  in  prayer,  contains  only  briaf  hints,  which  he 
enlarged  on  in  discourse:  but  I  thought  it  worth  preserv- 
ing ;  and  I  belieye  there  will  be  several  of  my  mind.  It  is 
▼ery  concise;  and  the  writing  bein^  a  mixture  of  long- 
hand and  short-hand,  and  the  ink  m  some  places  almost 
worn  out,  it  is  a  rery  difficult  thing  to  read  it  ^  but  having 
|;ot  what  assistance  I  could  in  order  to  the  nght  reading 
it,  I  shall  here  subjoin  it.    Dr.  Calamt. 

JeoMS  v.  15.    And  the  profyer  ofJkUh  sksU  save  tkt  siekf 
andike  L9rdshattraimkiMiip. 
.  It  is  to  be  inquired  how  this  is  to  be  understood  and  ap- 
plied. 

1.  How  to  be  understood.  Where  in  the  general  we 
must  know,  it  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  universal 
maxim,  admitting  of  no  restriction  or  limitation;  for  then 
prayer  mifht  make  a  man  immortal,  if  in  every  case 
wherein  lire  were  in  hazard,  any  could  be  procured  to  em- 
ploy their  faith  in  prayer  on  his  behalf.  Unless  we  should 
say,  that  wherever  the  desired  effect  follows  not,  the  faith 
was  wanting,  which  ought  to  have  been  exercised  in  the 
case.  To  say  that  every  prayer  that  has  faith  in  it  shall 
save  the  sick^  is  false:  but  that  every  prayer  that. has  this 
special  faith  m  it  shall  save  the  siek,  is  true. 

Tliat  therefore  we  may  speak  the  more  distinctly,  we 
most  understand, 

1.  That  there  was  somewhat  in  this  matter  extraordina- 
ry, and  appropriate  to  that  time. 

S.  Somewhat  ardinaiy,  and  common  to  all  times.  We 
are  to  distinguish  the  one  and  the  other. 

1.  There  was  somewhat  extraordinary  in  this  matter, 
and  appropriate  to  that  time;  and  that  botti  as  to  the  faith 
to  be  exercised,  and  the  effect  thereupon. 

1.  As  to  the  faith  to  be  exercised.'  The  prayer  of  faith 
shall  save  the  sick :  that  is,  in  those  days,  when  the  state 
of  things  did  to  the  Divine  wisdom  make  it  necessary, 
that  fi*eqnent  miracles  should  be  wrought  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  Ghristianihr,  faith  ^as  necessary  to  be  exerted  in 
prayef ,  that  should,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  promise 
made  In  reference  to  Uiose  times,  engage  Ottmipotency,  in 
reference  to  the  thing  prayed  for:  the  promise  then  was. 
"Whatsoever  ye  pray,  believing,  ye  *shall  receive ;  or  ifshall 
be  done. 

S.  As  to  the  effect,— that  also  was  supernatural. 

Ctnest  But  it  may  be  said.  What!  universally  1  What 
work  might  the  disciples  have  made  h\  that  case ! 

Answ.  The  Divine  power  did  go  forth  two  ways. 

1.  In  working  the  faith  to  be  exercised:  and, 

3.  In  effecting  the  thing.  So  that  the  matter  was  always 
in  God*s  own  hand.  The  Spirit  of  God  could  be  the  au- 
thor of  Bo  vain  or  imprudent  faith,  or  consequent  of  it. 

This  faith  of  miracles  was  such  a  fiducial  recumbence 
on  the  Divine  power,  in  reference  to  this  or  that  particular 
work,  as  whereby  that  was  by  his  rule  engaged  to  go 
forth,  in  saving  the  sick.  This  and  common  faith  differ, 
in  respect  of  the  end,  and  the  nature  of  the  influence :~ 
not  holy,  but  physical. 

3.  There  was  here  also  somewhat  that  was  ordinary. 
The  instance  of  Elias  is  mentioned,  who,  ver.  17,  IB.  it  is 
said.  Was  a  man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are,  and 
yet  he  prayed  eamestlv  that  it  might  not  rain;  and  it 
rained  not  on  the  eanh  by  the  space  of  three  years  aqdsix 
months.  And  he  prayed  again,  and  the  heaven  gave  rain, 
and  the  earth  brpught  her  fruit.  There  is  somewhat  from 
that  extraordinary  case  to  be  learnt  for  conunoh  use, 
namely,  that  what  the  promise  says  to  us  now,  we  ought 
as  confidently  to  believe,  as  they  then,  what  is  said  to 
Uiem.     .  ^ 

t  Therefore  take  some  propositions,  concerning  the  n^nre 
and  operation  of  the  faith  to  be  exercised  in  such  a  case, 
and  the  way  wherein  prayer  ought  to  be  managed  and 


guided,  so  as  that  it  may  be  expected  to  have  influence  in 
reference  thereto. 

I.  Prayer  is  a  great  and  indispensable  duty.  (There  is 
heit  some  reference  in  the  manuscript ;  but  after  the  ut- 
most search.  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it.) 

d.  That  therefore  we  must  delude,  whatsoever  tends 
to  render  it  an  impertinence,  must  either  be  false,  or  mis- 
applied. For  it  is  most  plainly  a  great  part  of  our  duty ; 
and  it  could  not  consist  either  with  the  wisdom  or  truth  oi 
God,  to  have  uf$  ei^oined  such  a  dut]r,  and  have  put  energy 
incessant  into  the  nature  of  it  in  vain.  We  must  therefore 
resolve  what  is  doubtftil  hy  what  is  plain.  It  is  more  plain 
that  prayer  is  a  duty,  and  mora  known,  than  what  changes 
the  nature  of  God  can  admit 

3.  The  argument  from  God'ii  unchangeableness,  would 
conclude  as  well  against  the  usefulness  of  any  other  duty, 
that  never  so  directly  concerns  our  salvation. 

4.  Prayer  is  to  be  considered,  not  only  as  a  means  to 
obtain  from  God  what  we  would  have,  but  as  a  becoming 
homage  of  an  intelligent  creature. 

5.  Whatsoever  undiangeableness  we  can  suppose  in  the 
nature  of  God,  (here  there  is  something  added  in  the 
manuscript  which  I  can  make  nothing  of;  and  then  it 
follows)  and  it  is  unreasonably  he  should  lose  his  right,  by 
his  perfection. 

6.  Yet  also  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  means  to  obtain 
good  thihas,  Jbb  xxi.  15.  (by  which,  I  suppose,  it  was  in- 
tended to  he  intimated,  that  it  would  be  very  wicked  lan- 
guage in  any,  to  offer  to  say  with  those  whom  Job  speaks 
of  in  the  text  cited :  What  is  the  Almighty,  that  we  should 
serve  him?  and  what  profit  should  we  have,  if  we  pray 
unto  himi) 

7.  We  are  not  to  think  prayer,  though  never  so  qualifi- 
edj  hath  any  proper  efficacy,  to  move  God  this  way  or 
that :  not  so  much  as  instrumental. 

.  8.  It  is  only  a  condition,  upon  which  it  seems  good  to 
Gtod  to  put  forth  his  power. 

9.  It  IS  a  condition  that  hath  not  always  equally  certain 
connexion  with  the  thing  we  pray  for,  or  other  than  the 
promise  hath  made. 

K).  The  promises  of  God  are  or  must  be  understood, 
proportionally  to  the  nature  of  the  thingspromised :  which 
may  be  either  of  such  a  nature,  as,  dec.  (Here  the  sense  is 
incomplete.  I  suppose  that  which  may  be  meant  is,  that 
the  things  which  God  has  promised,  may  either  admit  or 
exclude  a  change.  And  then  it  is  added  "  make  men  im- 
mortah*'  That  is,  I  suf^xne,  as  to  this  present  life.)  And 
then  the  manuscript  goes  on.  Things  or  a^variable  good- 
ness cannot  be  the  matter  of  a  universal  absolute  promise. 
Miracles,  dtc. 

II.  Prayer  may  yet  be»the  prayer  of  faith  that  God  will 
do  what  is  best. '  we  should  not  make  li^ht  of  this  more 
valuable  object  of  faith.  Suppose  two  children,  which  is 
the  most  privileged.  (This  I  apprehend  refers  to  the  case 
of  Esau  and  Jacob,  so  often  taken  notice  of  in  Scripture.) 

12.  If  God  will  do  the  thing,  prayer  in  reference  to  it  is 
not  vain.  For  perhaps  he  hath  wisely  and  rightly  deter- 
mined, that  he  will  not  do  it  but  upon  trust  of  his  being 
acknowledged.  This  is  a  great  piece  of  his  sovereignty : 
his' dominion  and  power  over  lives.  I  kill,  and  make  alive, 
as  though  he  had  said.  God  of  every  life:  universal  cause. 

13.  It  is  very  absurd  to  think,  it  were  vain  to  pray,  un- 
less we  were  certain  it  contradicts  the  nature  of  prayer. 
For  that  supposes  the.thinff  in  the  power  of  them  to  whom 

.we  pray,  and  implies  a  referring  it  to  their  pleasure. 

14.  It  mast  be  submitted  to  him  to  judg^  what  is  most 
honourable  for  himself.  It  aigues  base  thoughts  of  the 
invisible  world,  to  think,  &c.  (that  is,  I  suppose,  to  think 
we  should  be  ab)e  to  keep  people  from  tnence  at  our 


pleasure.) 
-15.  Wh 


nait  if  he  had  said.  Pray  not,    (I  take  this  to  be 

designed  for  an  intimation,  that  nad  intercourse  between 

an  ul-sufficient'  God  and  us,  by  praver,  been  prohibited, 

we  should  have  been  left  in  a  very  nelpless  and  hopeless, 

'  miserable  and  destitute,  condition.) 
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■  I         ' 

Mt  WORTRT  i^URNDS, 

If  either  the  desire  of  him,  whom  the  all-wise  Disposer  hath  translated,  or  yours,  (differing  in  this  nngk  matter  Inn 
his,)  had  invited  me  to  preach  a  fimert^  sermon  for  yonr  excellent  relative,  I  should  hare  found  a  r^  anwillingnai 
to  sach  a  service ;  and  have,  judged  it  more  eligible  to  have  been  whoUjr  silent,  than  have  spckta  so  few  things  as  are 
mentioned  in  this  practical  diiscoarse  concerning  him.  He,  indeed,  received  from  the  Father  of  lights  so  great  a  rarieij 
of  both  natural  and  Christian  perfections,  thatlic.was  not  only  a  shining  li^ht,  and  ornament  of  his  age,  but  an  inn* 
ling  example  of  universal  eoooness.  The  exercises  whereof,  towards  men,  did  strongly  recommend  him  to  the  esteen 
of  those  from  whom  his  jnogment  insome  things  disagreed.  So  thai  (though  he  was  most  j^mote  from  seelant  hoaoor 
on  this  earth)  he  had  that  principal  recompense  of  piety,  in  this  life,  a  good  name ;  which  must  preserve  him  fromobli> 
vion,  though  all  his  near  relatives  andacquaintance  should  studiously  conceal  his  just  praises.  Nor  can  he  wants  mooa- 
ment  to  make  him  live  in  following  ages,  whose,  excellent  writings  have  gained  the  ^fpTov'mg  suffrage  of  those  who 
are  capable  judges ;  and  they  will  be  valued,  while  a  relish  of  good  sense  and  genuine  piety  is  foui^d  among  jnen. 

All  this  speaiu  your  loss,  and  o(  his  church,'  yea,  and  of  the  nation,  to  be  the  greater ;  and  I  persuade  mysel(  W 
&w  of  his  order  have  been  so  genenllly  lamented;  which  is  a  tribute  due  ^  his  real  worth.  Bat  the  obemence and 
resignation  of  your  faith,  have  been  the  more  grateful  to  him  who  hath  called  joa  to  miUce  such  an  offering,  and 
whose  mightv  hand  alone  is  abl^  to  bind  up  this  wound,  and  both  sustain  and  guide  yon  in  yonr  progress  to  the  sane 
happiness  which  he  nowpossesseth:  if  this  plain  discourse  may  contribute  unto  this  blessed  design,  this  will  iadace 
you  to  excuse  the  publishing  of  it,  and  the  'defects  which  are  very  obvious  in 

Your  affectionate  faithftd  Servant, 

In  oar  common  Lord, 

J.  SPADEMAN. 


a^  TIMOTHY  ilL  14. 

BOT  OONtlNUB  THOIT  IN  THE  TBINOfl  WmCB  THOU  HAST  LBAHNBD  AMp  BABV  BBEN  ASSURED  OP,  XHOWCra  OP 

WHOM  THOU  BUrr  LEARNRD  THEM. 


'Tis  reasonably  supposed  that  the  piuitle  which  fell  from 
the  prophet  Slijaii,  as  he  waft  taken  up  into  heaven,  was 
highly  valued  and  carefully  preserved  by  his  disciple  Eli- 
sha ;  especially  when  he  experienced  a  rairaculous  virtue 
annexed  to  it:  the  watersroi  Jordan,  being  divided  when 
this  garment  was  applied  to  'em;  as  we  read  3  Kings  ii. 
14.  Indeed,  when  your  late  most  worthy  pastor  (who 
Riay  justly  be  shrled  an  Elijah  of  this  age)  was  translated 
by  death,  he  left  no  garment  which  has  any  virtue  to  re- 
commend it;  but  (which  is  tar  more  important)  before 
his  translation,  he  let  faU  such  holy  instructions  and 
heavenly  counseb,  as.  through  divine  assistance,  are  able 
to  dry  up  the  waters  or  exefssive  ^e(  and  open  a  passage 
into  the  celestial  Canaan,  into  which  himself  hath  entered. 
It  is  not  necessarv,  nor  is  it  my  design,  to  open  fresh 
springs  of  sorrow  for  so  very  grievous  a  breach  as  the  hand 


of  God  hath  made,  by  representing  the  exceeding  Iw 
which  his  family  and  relatives,  this  society,  yea,  the  whote 
city  and  nation,  have  sustained.  Thei«  is  the  ja<eat  rea- 
son, with  heart-affectiog  sorrow,  to  repeat  EUisha's  words, 
used  on  the  occasion  now  mentioned,  (2  Kings  ii.  19.)  Mf 
father,  my  father,  the  chariots  of  Israel,  (England,)  and 
the  liorsemen  thereof.  The  death  of  one  Elijah,  who  had 
the  spirit  of  prayer,  whereby  to  open  heaven,  and  briag 
down  refreshing  showers  of  blessings  on  a  whole  pet^e; 
the  death,  I  say,  of  one  such,  must  oe  a  public  and  com- 
mon loss  never  enough  to  be  deplored. 

The  attiring  of  this  place,  and  of  many  assembled  in  it, 
speaks  it  to  be  a  house  of  mourning;  but  our  concerament 
here  is  not  to  indulge  a  fmitless  sorrow,  which  can  neither 
bring  him  back  to  us,  or  assist  our  happjr  ascent  to  hin, 
which  is  far  more  oovetable,  and  will  certainly  be  attained. 
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bj  eontmolng  in  thoee  tkings  which  we  ^ve  leaitted, 
knowing  and  considering  of  whom  wt  heve  learned  them. 
This  excellent  advice,  given  ^by  the  aposfle  Paul  to  his 
disciple  Timothj,  I  have  Jlidgea  a  moi^  proper  sab^'eet  of 
your  meditation  on  this  occasion,  than  an  encoouam  of 
joor  deceased  pastor,  whose  truly  homble  mind  made  him 
discover  an  averseness  to  any  fiuieral  solemnities,  or  dis- 
courses, which  had  a  tendency  ta  magnify  him,  and  gain 
miblic  applause ;  he  hated  the  sounding  a  trumpet  before 
him,  living  and  djring.  I  am  not  appointed  topeiform  such 
a  service,  (thougn  but  a  rei^sonahle  tribute  to  Jus  memory,) 
only  the  sense  of  my  own  du^  has  induced  me  to  <&»- 
eourae  something  from  the  scripture  that  h^th  been  read, 
which  will  (throu9[h  the  divine  blessing)  assist  you  to  im- 
proye  this  severe  aispensation,  and  comply  with  the  appa- 
rent design  of  lus  <«lce  and  minirtrations.  Tis  eviaent, 
that  such  a  providence  loudly  proclaims  the  vanity  of  hn- 
maa  life,  the  unalterable  law  of  mortality,  which  must  be 
ezeeuted  on  the  very  best  inhabitants  of  this  world  ^  so 
thai  neither  the  brigntest  virtues,  or  greatest  serviceable- 
ness,  neither  the  use  of  the  most  promising  means,  or  the 
most  ardent  and  united  supplications  for  the  prolonging  of 
life,  can  exempt  any  from  the  ^d  of  all  the  livmg ;  which 
therefore  ought  to  be  laid  to  heart ;  but  I  judce  it  most  use- 
iul,  that  oar  meditations  correspond  with  the  .character 
which  was  eminently  peculiar  to  him,  whom  God  hath  ta- 
ken away  from  us ;  and  whose  long  excellent  ministry  be- 
speaks every  one  of  us.  in  the  language  of  the  text,  Bui 
ccntinne  thou  in  the  tilings,  Ac.  knowing  of  whom  thou 
hast  learned  'em. 

'Tis  generally  agreed  by  interpreters,  that  the  apostle,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  intends  himself,  and  that,  not 
only,  or  principally,  as  invested  with  the  apostolic  office, 
but  as  distinguished  by  something  in  his  temper,  conduct, 
and  condition,  which  did  strongly  oblige  his  disciples  to 
continue  in  the  thin^  ^ey  had  leamed,  and  being  duly 
considered,  would  efiectually  ennge  'em  unto  this  practice. 

The  preceding  context  leads  us  to  this  ex|uication, 
where,  without  once  mentioning  his  apostolic  commission, 
or  the  miraculous  giAs  bv  which  he  confirmed  his  doctrine, 
he  only  represents  to  Timothy,  v«rae  10, 11.  Thou  hast 
folly  known  (or  for  a  long  tima  hast  fully  observed)  my 
doctrine^  manner  of  life,  purpose^  feith,  long-suffering,  cha> 
rity,  patience,  persecutions,  afflictions,  which  came  unto 
me :  phtinlv  mtimating,  that  the  life  and  practice,  the  suf- 
ferings ana  afflictions,  of  one  who  teacheth  the  Gospel  of 
Chriai,  terry  a  most  cogent  argument  and  strong  efficacy 
to  engage  them  who  are  taught,  to  a  firm  persevermff  in  the 
truth  and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion }  which  were 
(withoat  all  doubt)  the  things  which  Timothy  had  leamed 
of  this  i^KMtle,  whose  office  and  design  led  him  to  teach 
the  holy  doctrine  and  rules  of  the  Gkispel. 

The  text  thus  cleared  offers  to  our  consideration  a  two* 
firfd  important  instruction. 

I.  The  possibility  and  danger  of  departing  from  the 
truth,  and  rule  of  the  Gospel,  is  supposed. 

II.  A  suitable  and  (in  its  own  nature)  efiectual  preser- 
▼nfive  against  this  evil  is  provided,  vizi  the  actual  know- 
inf^  and  due  considering  of  the  character  of  him  of  whom 
tbey  have  been  leamed.    As  to  the  former. 

1.  The  possibility,  and  danger,  of  forsaking  the  trath, 
nnd  rule  of  the  Gospel;  the  supposing  of  such  a  thin^  (in 
tlie  text)  might  seem  to  carry  an  affront  to  one  of  Timo- 
thy's  excellent  piety.  Him,  this  appstte  calls  his  own  (or 
legitimate)  son  in  the  &itb,  1  Tim.  i.-3.  And  his  de^ly^ 
beloved  son,  2  Tim.'i.  d.  Yea,  (as  some  leamed  men  with 
g^reat  probability  conclude,)  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth,  1  Tim.  in.  15.  For  there  is  no  necessity  of  giving 
tlus  character,  either  to  a  particular  church,  or  even  the 
tmiyersal.  However  that  oe,  *tis  unquestionable  that  Ti- 
mothy was  not  only  a  sincere,  but  a  very  eminent  believer, 
-wrlio  had  made  an  uncommon  proficiency  under  the  teach- 
ing  and  instimtion  of  the  apostle  Paul;  who  thereupcm 
did  eive  him  the  office  of  an  evangelist,  (far  more  consi- 
derable than  that  of  a  bishop,  or  even  a  metropolitan, 
fv-liich  hath  been  assigned  to  him  without  ground,)  yet, 
XBOtwitbslanding,  this  exhortation  to  him  carrieth  a  plain 
scii|>position,that  it  was  (considering  the  ease  abstractly  from 
tlfte  divine  purpose  possible,  even  for  him,  not  to  continue 
•Piri»RaiM,c.«r. 


I  in  the  things  which  he  had  knmed  of  snch  a  eaacher  as  fte 
apostle  Paul ;  who  therefore  judged  it  necessary  to  fortify 
him,  by  this  earnest  advice  and  suitable  diredtioa.  And 
we  shall  perceive  jint  reason  to  extend  this  supposition 
unto  all,  who  have  leamed,  even  of  the  best  instractom, 
the  sacred  truths  and  duties  of  the  Gomel,  if  we  reflect  on 
the  various  causes  of  departing  from  them:  As^ 

1.  The  native  vicious  inconstancy  and  instability  of 
human  minds.  Mene  are,  by  renewmg  grace,  made  per- 
fect and  delivered  from  all  remaining  defects  as  to  the 
Christian  state;  if  we  are  not  kept  and  guarded  bv  Divine 
power,  we  are  in  continual  danger  of  departing  from  the 
living  God.  Who  would  have  s«q>eeled  any  mutablenesB 
in  those  Israelites,  who  heard  the  majestic  terrible  voice 
of  God  promulgating  his  law  on  mount  Sinai  1  (whom 
some  •  Jewish  authors  have  magnified,  as  if  tbey  had  all 
been  advanced  above  the  ministering  angels ;)  on  whidi 
occasion,  they  most  solemnly  obliged  themselves  to  hear 
and  do  ab  that  the  Lord  their  God  should  speak,  Dent,  u^ 
97.    And  yet  so  unstable  were  their  hecurts,  diat  they 

Slickly  (within  less  than  forty  days)  turned  aside  oat  eif 
e  way  which  God  had  qommanded  them,  Exod.  xxxii. 
8.  Yea,  when  the  Son  t>f  God,  the  great  prophet,  was 
raised  up,  and  sent  to  the  same  people,  among  whom  he 
was  .approved  of  God  by  the  most  stupendous  miracles, 
(such  as  none  other  had  ever  wrought,)  one  of  which,  vir. 
the  multiplyinj^  of  the  loaves,  (by  which  many  thousands 
were  fed,)  earned  such  convictive  evidence,  that  the  speo- 
tators  professed,  This  is  of  a  tmth  that  prophet  that  should 
come  into  the  world,  John  vi.  U.  Yet  the  very  next  day, 
many  of  these  very  persons,  who  were  Christ^s  disciples, 
departed  from  him,  and  walked  no.  mote  with  hiin,  verse 
66.  On  this  supposition  of  our  vicious  instabili^,  the 
apostle  grounds  Qie  earnest  adviee.  Let  him  that  thmketh 
he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall,  1  Cor.  x.  18. 

S.  The  strong  delusive  workings  of  remaining  unbelief. 
This  root  of  apostacy  is  not  totally  killed  and  destroyed, 
even  in  those  who  have  the  spirit  of  faith.  E(ence  we  find 
the  apostle  cautioning  th^m,  whom  he  styles  holy  brethren, 
partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling,  (Heb.  iii.  1.)  to  take 
need,  lest  there  be  in  them  an  evilheart  of  unbelief,  in  de- 
parting from  the  living  God,  verse  IjH  How  9pt  are  we 
to  admit  into  our  minos  a  sinpicion,  lest  the  Gospel  reve- 
lation should  be  a  cunningly  devised  fable,  &  mere  inven- 
tion of  deceivers,  who  for  their  own  intenst  have  framed 
this  doctrine;  especially,  when  any  are  observed  to  pre- 
tend a  zeal  for  it,  while  they  deny  it  in  their  works,  and 
turn  it  into  an  engine  of  advancing  secular  power  and  ad- 
vantage; like  thos6,  whom  the  apostle  describeth  by  this 
infamous  character,  (1  Tim\  vi.  5.)  counting  religion  to  be 
an  income,  of  gainftd  business,  as  that  passage  ought  to 
be  rendered. 

3.  The  various  discouragements  which  attend  a  con- 
stant belief  and  practice  of  the  Gospel ;  which  the  apostle 
had  his  eye  upon  in  the  immediately  preceding  context; 
wh(;re.he  mentioneth  the  persecutions  and  aflictioos, 
which  still  followed  him  in  the  discharging  of  his  office, 
and  subjoins,  verse  13.-  Yea,  and  all  that  will  live  godly 
in  Christ  Jesus  shall  sufier  persecution,  by  the  reviling 
tongues,  or  (when  God  permits)  by  the  oppressive  hands 
of  evil  men :  these  lions,  in  the  way  of  our  duty,  have  ter- 
rified many  out  of  it,  who  have  been  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
continue  in  that  course,  which  (though  most  uniustly)  haUi 
the  reproachful  name  of  a  sect,  and  is  every  where  spoken 
against.  Acts  xxviii.  23.  The  experience  of  all  places  and 
times,  informs  us  how  strong  and  dangerous  impressions 
have  been  made,  by  the  reproach  and  contempt,  the  cross 
and  sufferings,  which  attend  thefaithfrd  service  of  Christ ; 
even  whUe  toe  memory  of  our  Redeemer  was  recent,  his 
blood,  as  it  were,  yet  warm,  and  his  apostles  alive,  and 
shinifig  as  lights  io  the  world,  there  was  cause  of  a  sor- 
rowfril  complaint  of  this  kind,  3  Tim.  i.  15.  Thou  know- 
eSt  how  that  all  they  which  are  in  Asia  be  mined  from 
me.  The  tme  reason  of  (his  inexcusable  deserting  mavbe 
discovered  in  the  following  part  of  the  chapter,  viz»  they 
were  ashamed  of  the  aposUe^s  chain,  they  tudged  it  both 
dishcmouiabie  and  hazardous  to  persist  in  the  communion 
of  one,  who  gained  nothing  among,  men  but  disgracing 
bonds  and  distressing  torments. 
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4.  The  strongimpressioiis  made  b^  worldljr allarements. 
There  is  not  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  our  souls,  and 
which  so  powerfully  dis^iadeth  from  continuing  in  the 
things  thef  have  learned,  (of  the  most  excellent  teachers,) 
than  the  love  of  this  world.  Wherever  this  prevails,  it 
stiileth  all  the  convictions  of  reason  and  conscience,  it  baf- 
fleth  the  force  of  all  the  arguments  which  demonstrate  the 
divine  original  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  unspeakable  impor- 
tauce  of  tne  truths  and  counsels  contained  in  it.  There 
have  been  and  will  be  many,  to  whom  the  account  given 
of  Demas  is  justly  applicable,  3  Tim.  iv.  10.  Demas  hath 
forsaken  me^  (and  conto^uently,  the  things  he  had  learned 
of  me,)  havmg  loved  this  present  world.  And  never,  I 
think,  was  there  greater  danger  from  this  snare,  than  in 
the  age  wherein  we  live :  in  which  a  paganish  esteem  and 
admiration  of  riches  and  ereatness  senders  all  the  vast  con- 
cerns of  the  other  world  despicable,  and  without  force. 
'Tis  most  amazing,  that  Christians  should  be  so  blinded, 
as  not  to  discern,  what  the  pagan  Cicero  has  complained 
of,  carrupii  mores  dofravaUque  tmt  adnUraiione  divUia^ 
Tvm:  the  maimers  of  men  are  corrufUd  and  depraved,  by 
tke  admiring  of  riaUs, 

5th,  And  last  cause  of  this  danger  is  the  seduction  and 
enticement  of  wicked  men,  which  the  apostle  remafks  in 
the  verse  immediately  preceding.  But  evil  men  ^d  se- 
ducers shall  wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving,  &c,  'Tis  a 
sad  reflection,  that  too  many  sood  men  seem  contented 
only  to  save  their  own  souls,  without  seeking  to  allure  and 
draw  others  into  the  path  of  life;  but  evil  men  set  them- 
selves to  infect  others,  and  engage  them  in  the  same  perni- 
cious courses :  those  who  wantieaming  to  dispute  and  rear 
son  against  truth  and  holiness,  fail  not  to  employ  the  little 
wic  they  have,  in  ridiculing  the  most  sacred  things,  like 
the  scoffers  predicted  by  the  apostle  Peter,  2  Epist.  iii.  3. 
Ungodly  mien,  walking  after  tbeir  own  lusts,  who  supply 
the  want  of  argument  by  profisme  jests  and  raillery  on  the 
Gospelj  and  those  who  seriously  and  heartily  believe  it. 
To  which  thej  oflen  add  the  enUcing  baits  of  uberty,  plea- 
sure, and  gam,  which  carry  a  mighty  force,  especially 
with  younger  persons,  whose  age  makes  them  unsuspicious 
and  inconsiderate.  Hence,  so  many  in  their  youth  quite 
cast  off  all  the  bands  of  a  pious  education,  whilst  they 
guard  not  against  the  dangerous  enticements  of  sinners, 
which  is  earhestljr  enjoined  by  the  royal  preacher,  Prov. 
L  10.  whose  notorious  defection  from-  the  worship  of  God 
is  assigned  unto  this  cause,  1  Kings  xi.  5, 6. 

Having  thus  represented  the  danser  of  not  )Continuing  in 
the  things  which  nave  been  learned  of  those  who  have  in- 
structed us  in  our  holy  religion :  we  proceed, 

II.  To  consider  the  preservative  acrainst  this  danger,-  laid 
down  in  the  latter  part  of  the  text,  knowing  (or  consider- 
ing) of  whom  thou  hast  learned  them,  q.  d.  I  apprehend 
thou  wilt  be  strongly  tempted  to  desert  the  doctrine  and 

Sractice  which  have  been  delivered  to  thee ;  but  if  tbon 
uly  rememberest  my  character  and  conduct,  how  I  have 
demeaned  myself,  in  my  whole  course,  this  will  be  an  apt 
and  suitable  means  to  establish  thy  resolution  of  adhering, 
to  the  things  thou  hast  learned  of  me.  In  discoursing  on 
this  apostolic  prescription,  we  shall,— 1.  State  the  proper 
efficacy  of  the  preservative  in  its  general  nature.— S.  Lay 
down  the  particular  characters  of  a  teacher,  which  most 
directly  contribute  unto  the  preserving  from  the  danger 
mentioned. '  The  former  is  necessary  to  prevent  mistake, 
the  latter  to  engage  and  animate  our  holy  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing in  the  truth  and  duty  of  the  G^pel.  •  As  to, 

1.  The  stating  and  explaining  tbenroper  efficacy  of  what 
ia  described,  to  preserve  us  from  the  danger  above- rela- 
ted, it  will  be  useful  to  observe  the  following  particulars. 
(1.)  That  this  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  if  the  bare  au- 
thority of  any  ordinary  teacher  were  a  sufficient  ground 
of  obliflntion  to  continue  in  the  things  we  have  learned  of 
him.  This  canH  be  supposed,  without  a  most  dangerous 
altering  the  ver^  nature  of  faith,  which  is  always  to  be  built 
on  a  divine  testimony,  as  the  apostle  asserts,  Rom.  x.  17. 
So  then  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  (or  testimony,)  and  hear- 
ing by  the  word  of  God.  We  ought  not  to  give  this  defe- 
rence to  even  an  angel  fh>m  heaven,  much  less  to  the  most 
excellent  teachers,  that  their  single  authority  should  oblige 
us.  We  are  commanded  by  our  Lord,  in  this  sense,  to 
call  no  man  our  father  upon  earth,  (Matt,  xxiii.  9.)  i.  e.  not 


to  admit  any  one  whomsoever  (who  acts  in  his  on  ntme) 
to  have  a  dominion  over  our  &ith :  only  the  supreaiB  ori- 

Snal  truth,  the  blessed  Qo4  speaking  by  his  8ob,  and 
ose  whom  he  commissioni^  is  absolntelv  to  be  relied 
on.  The  Bereans  are  dignified  with  the  title  of  aoUe,  or 
high-bom  persons  because  when  the  apostle  Paul  ftni 
preached  to  'em,  they  searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  vhe> 
ther  those  things  were  So,  Acts  xvii.  1 1.  Muck  more  is  it 
our  duty  to  examine  all  that  we  learn  of  our  nmutters,  bf 
the  same  infallible  rule,  that  we  may  not  be  the  reid  disci- 
ples of  any  other  master  besides  him  whose  name  is  pat  on 
us  in  our  baptism.  Our  faith,  and  persevering  obediaee 
to  the  Gospel^  must  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  (oraiuhoriij) 
of  men,  but  m  the  power  (and  veracity)  of  God,  1  C^. 
ii.  5. 

(3.)  This  is  to  be  understood  in  subordination  to  the  in- 
ternal effectual  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  bv  whom,  is 
the  principal  efficient,  God  doth  stabUsh  all  belierersii 
Chnst,  as  the  apostle  asserts,  2  Cor.  i.  21, 23.  The  sealing 
and  impresising  of  our  minds  and  hearts  by  the  heaTcnlf 
si^et,  is  absolutely  needful  unto  our  continnine  in  tlic 
thmgs  we  have  learned ; '  all  our  own  efforts  and  endeir 
vours  will  never  preserve  us  from  defection  and  drawiif 
back  unto  perdition,  without  the  powerful  working  of  tM 
Holjr  Spirit,  who  alone  can  fix  our  wavering  miDds,  lAd 
famish  with  strength  to  resist  and  overcome  the  mostdaa- 
gerous  assaults  that  we  can  be  e:qx)sed  to:  therefore  the 
apostle,  besides  this  seasonable  counsel  to  Timothy,  ear- 
nestly prayeth  for  him,  last  vene  of  this  epistle,  The 
Lora  Jesus  Christ  be  with  thy  spirit ;  as  knowing,  thai 
without  the  inward  vital  presence  of  the  Redeemer,  ail 
other  helps  will  be  insufficient  and  unsuccessful ;  and  ve 
are  obliged  to  add  unto  our  use  of  the  means  here  ||r^ 
scribed,  fervent  and  continued  supplication,  for  obiaioio; 
the  mighty  aid  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  whom  God  haih  gra- 
ciously promised  to  give  to  those  who  ask  him,  Luke  xl 
13..   But. 

(3.)  The  efficacnr  of  such  a  knowing  and  considenngof 
him  of  whom  we  nave  learned,  deriveth  (in  the  usual  wt 
thod  of  Providence)  from  the  native  prevalent  force  of 
example :  when  the  practice  of  a  minister  agreeth  with  fail 
doctnne,  this  doth  strongl]^  recchnmend  and  impress  the 
things  that  are  taaght  by  him;  whereas  a  practice  tfait  is 
contrary  to  the  most  holy  rules  and  instructions,  shots  np 
and  bars-  the  hearts  of  Uiose  who  observe  this  disagre^ 
ment.  Hence  the  blessed  God,  while  he  spake  b^  pro- 
phets, called  none  to  the  prophetic  office  but  nolypersoos, 
as  we  read,  Luke  i.  70.  2  Pet  i.  21.  And  'tis  well  knovn, 
that  where  the  qualifications  of  officers  in  ChriAiB 
churches  are  described,  the  principal  stress  is  laid  opoo  a 
holyandunblamablelife,  f  Tim.  lii.  Tit  i.  OttlhBd^ 
sign,  that  the  example  of  those  who  teach  others,  m^ 
powerfully  convey  their  doctrine  into  the  very  hetirts  aad 
consciences  of  men.  And  this  consideration  gives  a  sad 
occasion  of  observing,  how  great  a  judgment  and  tremeD- 
dous  plague  a  vicioos  ungodl}]  ministry  is  to  a  people, 
whijch  usually  are  much  more  influenced  by  the  mannen 
of  their  teachers,  than  by  all  the  arguments  and  connseli 
which  are  proposied  by  them :  one  straying  guide,  who  fain- 
self  leads  the  way  u^  a  course  of  sin,  draws  many  iftet 
him  into  the  same  destructive  path.  This  provoked  the 
terrible  displeasure  of  God  against  the  Jewish  prietfs 
against  who^  he  draws  a  most  severe  charge,  Mai.  ii-^ 
But  ye  have  departed  out  of  the  way ;  ye  have  cansed  maay 
to  stumble  at  the  law.  Not  the  greatest  learning  or  mo- 
ving eloquence,  not  the  most  accurate  obserVins  of  exter- 
nal formS)  chn  compensate  for  a  defect  as  to  holiness  of 
conversation ;  whicn  leads  to  the 
<  (4.)  And  last  reflection,  viz.  That  the  knowing  and  cob- 
ddering  of  the  Christian  practice  of  a  teacher,  is  a  uka 
apt  means  to  prevent  or  remove  prejudices  against  the 
things  which  have  been  learned.  Constant  experience  ii* 
tests  the  truth  of  this.  Many  have  ac^oiowledged  that  it 
was  their  observing  the  justice  and' temperance,  the  pi- 
tience  and  humility  of  those  who  suflTerra  as  eril-doent 
which  convinced  them  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  Therefore  the  glorious  Founder  of  the 
Christian  church  did  not  onlv  furnish  the  first  poblisben 
of  the  Gospel  with  the  propnetic  spirit,  and  mirtcnlom 
gifts,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  replenished  them  with  all  the 
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fnutsofrigbtecfosbessukdiiiuTenalcoodnesB.  Tbey^eonld 
make  a  just  and  safe  appeal  to  all  who  had  opportunity  of 
observing  in  the  apostle's  language,  1  Thess.  ii.  10.  Ye 
are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  how  holily,  and  justly,  and 
onblamably  we  behaved  ourselves  among  yoa  that  believe. 
'Tis  a  very  memorable  passage  which  I  have  met  with  in 
a  learned  and  Judicious  aathor,  b  <<  If  the  Gospel  (saith  he) 
were  now  to  be  planted  again,  all  the  miracles  in  the  world, 
I  think,  would  not  make  it  take^  while  onr  morals  are  as 
t  hey  are.  A  miracle  may  strike  a  little  wonderment  at  first, 
bm  good  moralitv,  (i  e.  aholy  conversation,)  it  sinks,  it  soaks 
to  the  heart.  Pervers^ess  may  say  a  miracle  is  from  the 
dev  il  \  but  who  can  saj  that  good  morality  is  from  the  devil  %" 
This  will  be  sufficient  I  hope,  to  prevent  mistake,  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  Idnd  61  that  efficacy  which  belongs 
to  the  means  here  directed  to.    I  now  proceed  in  the 

2.  Place,  to  )ay  down  the  particu&r  characters  of  a 
teacher,  which  most  directly  recommend  and  imjiress  the 
things  which  have  been  learned  of  him ;  wliich  will  bring 
the  discourse  to  the  sorrowftd  circumstances  of  our  pre- 
sent state :  where  (as  I  have  before  signified)  I -shall  not 
attempt  to  draw  a  full  description  of  him,  whose  decease 
we  justly  lament,  (which  is  always  a  considerable  part  of 
a  funeral  discoursCj)  but  confine  myself  to  some  short  me- 
morials of  him,  which  agree  with  my  present  design ; 
which  will  be  of  far  greater  advantage  to,  you,  than  to 
hear  his  just  praises  set  forth  bj  the  tongues  of  men  and 
of  angels :  this  latter  could  only  yield  an  evanid  delight, 
which  can  no  ways  contnbute  to  our  chief  interest,  I  mean 
the  salvation  of  our  souls,  which,  throujfh  divine  assist- 
ance, will  be  furthered  br  the  following  account  of  those 
special  character^  which  are  most  Ant  to  engage  unto  a 
continuing  in  the  thines  that.we  have  learned:  As, 

(1.)  Knowledge  in  the-niystery  of  Christ,  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  counsel  of  God,  that  relates  to  the  salvation 
of  lost  sinners.  Without  this,  an  honest  mind  may  de- 
ceive others,  because  itself  is  liable  to  be  .deceived.  This 
our  apostle  appeals  unto,  in  the  firstplace.  where  he  makes 
a  description  of  himseli,  ver.  10.  Thou  nast  fully  known 
my  doctrine :  (i. «.  how  consonant  to  the  Scriptures :)  and 
pots  the  Ephesians  in  mind,  that  he  was  furnished  with 
this  sacred  knowledge,  by  which  he  was  rendered  a  wise 
master-builder  in  the  house  of  God,  Eph.  iii.  3.  I  shall 
not  flatter  your  late  teacher,  when  I  affirm,  that  God  had 
given  him  an  uncommon  skill  in  the  word  of  righteous^ 
ness,  from  whence  he  always  drewall  that  he  taught.  He 
had  peculiar  advantages  for  understanding  the  oracles  of 
God,  a  laive  fund  of  natural  endowments,  improved  by 
superadded  preparatives  unto  the  study  of  the  Scriptures ; 
a  rich  treasure  of  human  learning;  (despised  by  ncane 
but  the  ignorant ;)  particularly,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
pagan  theology,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  descry  the 
shortness  and  mistakes  of  human  reason ;  which  faculty 
he  very  well  understood  to'  use,  in  subordination  unto 
Chrisuan  faith,  whose  mysteries  he  was  able  to  free  from 
the  objections  of  cavillers. 

But  that  which  most  of  all  assisted  his  searching  and 
right  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  was  his  very  early 
and  growing  exemplary  piety,  which  hath  the  promise  of 
divine  teaching  and  illumination.  'He  took  care  to  wash 
the  vessel,  that  it  might  be  receptive  of  divine  communi- 
cations. To  all  these,  he  added  unwearied  dil^ence,  hu- 
mility, and  prayer,  which  was  the  delight  afkd  solace  of 
liis  whole  lire.  In  such  a  course,  he  was  safe  fh)m  the 
illnsioQs  of  fancy,  and  the  specious  errors  that  many  great 
-vrits  have  been  entangled  with.  His  verv  excellent  useful 
^vTitings  are  a  public  testimpny  of  this  thing ;  most  justly 
imght  he  use  the  apology  made  bv  the  apostle  Paul,  when 
lie  was  censured  and  reproached  with  being  mad  i  I  am 
not  mad,  but  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness, 
^^cts  xxvi.  95.  This  wisdom  enabled  him  to  confirm  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  with  proper  and  most  convincing  evi- 
dence, and  represent  the  Christian  scheme  in  its  native 
cceptionable  comeliness.  And  should  we  not  continue 


the  nines  we  have  learned  of  such  a  scribe,  instructed 

mixito  the  kingdom  df  heaven  1 


(2.)  A  second  character,  which  lias  a  peeoliar  aptness 
to  recoinmend  and  impress  divine  things,  is  godly  since- 
rity, with  which  all  the  first  publishers  of  the  Gospel  were 
adorned,  and  it  did  most  emmently  shine  in  the  conduct  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  who  takes  frequent  occasion  to  mention 
itj  because  some,  either  from  ignorance  or  malice,  taxed 
him  with  the  want  of  it,  as  if  he  had  acted  according  to 
worldly  politics,  3  Ck)r.  1. 13.  Our  reioicine  is  this,  the 
testimony  of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,— we  have  had  our  con- 
versation in  the  world,  and  more  abundantly  to  you-ward. 
And  he  more  largely  insists  cm  this  qualification  of  those 
who  have  the  office  of  instructing  others,  1  Thess.  ii.  3, 4, 
5, 6.  I  know  the  imputation  of  insincerity,  and  hypocrisy, 
hath  been  very  frequent,  against  the  most  upright  excel- 
lent servants  of  God ;  tJius  when  the  accuser  could  not 
fasten  a  charge  on  the  life  of  holy  Job,  he  taxed  him  with 
a  mercenary  and  insincere  disposition  of  mind.  Job  i.  Doth 
Job  serve  God  for  nought  1 

e  The*  wise  counsel  of  God  pennfts  these  unrighteous 
and  very  uneasy  accusations,  to.  exercise  and  demonstrate 
the  reality  and  tru^i  of  his  servants'  love  and  devotedness 
to  him;  of  which  your  deceased  pastor  gave  most  convio- 
ti^e  evidences  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  nunistry, 
by  a  noble  and  generous  contemning  of  the  world,  and 
secular  advantages,  and  a  steady  aiming  at  the  honour  of 
Gkxl,  in- all  his  conduct  and  ministrations ;  so  that  the  cha- 
racter given  of  a  learned  and  excellent  defender  of  the 
d  protestant  cause,  doth  truly  belpng  to  him,  viz.  Many  ex- 
cellencies there  were  in  him,  for  which  his  memory  re- 
mains ;  but  above  all  was  his  crown,  that  he  unfeignedly 
sought  God's  glory,  and  the  good  of  men's  souls:  and  nothinr 
doth  so  strongly  recommiendthe  thin^  that  we  have  learned, 
as  an  assurance  of  the  holy  sincerity  of  the  teacher,  who 
can  have  no  design  to  corrupt  the  word  of  God,  for  the  sake 
of  the  greatest  worldly  advantage.  Vid.  3  Cor.  ii.  17.  For 
we  are  not  as  many,  which  corrupt  the  word  of  God ;  but 
as  of  sincerity,  but  as  of  God,  in  the  sight  of  God,  ^eak 
we  in  ChrisL  We  have  known  few  in  our  age,  to  wnom 
this  solemn  protestation  of  the  apostle  is  more  truly  appli- 
cable than  to  him,  of  whom  you  have  learned ;  and  what 
can  justify  the  not  continuing  in  the  things  tausht  by  him  1 

(3.)  A  tnird  character/ which  directly  contriButes  to  this 
purpose,  is  an  ardent  affection  unto  them  who  are  taught. 
Notningdoth  so  certainly  open  and  captivate  the  hearts  of 
men,  as  love  when  'tis  apprehended.  Very  eminent  were 
the  apostle  Paul,  and  his  lellow-labourers,  for  this  disposi- 
tion, 1  Thess.  ii.  -6.  Being  affectionately  desirous  of  you. 
we  were  willing  to  impart  to  you  not  the  Gospel  of  God 
only,  but  also  our  own  souls,  {t,  e.  livesVbecause  ye  were 
dear  to  us.  Nothing  could  rise  higher  tnan  what  we  read, 
Rom.  ix.  3.  For  T  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed 
for  my- brethren  ^  where  'tis  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the 
apostle,  a  most  sincere  and  fervent  lover  or  Christ,  could 
intend  an  eternal  separation  from  Christ,  which  is  all  one 
with  damnation:  but  he  only  meant  a  bodily  destruction 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  such  as  they  suffered  who  were  ac- 
(^ursed  or  devoted  unto  death.  Vid.  Lev.  xxvii.  39.  Numb, 
xxi.  3,  3.  I  can  truly  profess,  that  I  have  not  known  any 
one;  who  hath  so  nearly  resembled  this  pattern  as  he  whom 
we  lament.  How  naturally,  and  with  iiiward  solicitude, 
did  he  care  fpr  your  estate  I  How  ofl  hath  he  ministered 
in  this  place,  wnen  his  infirmities  made  such  a  service  ha^ 
zardous  to  his  life !  Which  he'  did  not  count  dear  to  him- 
self, that  he  might  fihish  his  course  with  joy,  and  the  min- 
istry he  had  received  for  the  saving  of  sould ;  for  which  he 
had  the  most  tender  regard,  to  the  disregarding  of  all  other 
and  lower  interests.  We  may  justly  apply  to  nim  the  ac- 
count given  by  this  apostle  of  Epaphroditus,  Phil.  ii.  30. 
For  the  work  of  Christ  he  wasni^h  unto  death,  not  regard- 
ing his  life.  I  miglit  mention  various  instances  of  this  most 
tender  and  fervent  love  to  soula;  as  his  impartial  and  faith- 
ful reproving  of  sin,  without  respect  of  persons ;  his  easi- 
ness of  access,  his  coodiescending  to  the  lowest,  and  indeed 
becoming  all  thinss  to  all,  that  he  might  gain  the  more. 
But  I  must  not  omit  that  bright  evidence  of  his  divine  love 
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tt>  men,  I  mean  bis  readinets  to  aasist  all  tht  uecesntoaa 
and  distressed,  that  he  had  opportaniQr  of  doing  good  unto. 
Very  few  have  been  so  governed  aa  h^  by  the  apophthegm 
of  our  Liord,  It  is  more  bleased  to  gitre  than  to  receive. 
Acts  zz.  35.  His  chan^  was  not  a  narrow  apring,  limited 
and  confined  to  asmalLspot,  bat,  like  an  ocean,  aent  forth 
refreshing  streams  -withotil  distinction.  How  often  have 
the  boweb  of  our  persecuted  brethren  in  a  neighbouring 
Idngdom,  those  generous  confeasora  of- the  faith,  been  re- 
freshed by  his  concern  for  thami  When  it  is  the  re- 
proachful character  of  our  age,  that  all  seek  their  own 
things^  are  intent  on  buil^g  their  own  houses,  and  raising 
their  families,  he  was  intent  on  building  up  living  temples 
unto  God,  in  all  the  ways  which  might  contribute  to  the 
preset  and  everlasting  happiness  of  men.  In  this  course 
he  not  only  laid  up  for  himself  an  undeoaying  treasui^  in 
heaven,  but  aWd  the  best  method  to  entail  a  divine  blessing 
on  all  hisofl&pring.  Surely  the  inatruetieos,  (he  eonntels, 
and  exhortations  of  sach  a  one,  otight  never  to  be  forgotten 
or  slighted,  when  tlfev  could  proceed  from  no  other  prin- 
ciple than  a  most  unfeigned  love  to  Ood,  and  ajBTectioa  to 
those  among  whom  he  laboured. 

(4.)  A  fourth  reoommendingeharacterofaministerof  the 
Gospel,  is  Christian  patience  under  afflictions  and  suflfennsps. 
When  any  suffer  death  for  the  truth  of  Ohri^  they  gain 
th<  glorious  titles  of  martjrrs,  or  wimesses  o£  Christ,  wboee 
doctrine  they  seal  with  their  blood.  The  Divine  Providence 
hath  taken  care  that  the  Christian  £uth  should  not  want 
this  evidence,  both  at  its  first  planting,  and  at  the  time 
when  it  was  rescued  from  antichristian  corruptions.  The 
apostle  in  the  precedinff  context  lajrs  great  stress  on  this 
thing,  ^rse  10,  II.  Thou  hast  frilhr  known  mj-^long- 
suffering,  patience-r persecutions,  afflictions,  which  came 
unto  me,— what  persecutions  I  endured,  i.  e.  was'  not  a 
mere  compelled  patient,  but  underwent  them  with  becom- 
ing submission  and  fortitude.  Indeed,  God  was  not  pleased 
to  call  forth  his  servant  Oately  withdrawn  from  us)  unto 
the  fiery  trial,  but  he  was  famished  with  patience,  and  for-* 
titude  of  mind,  able  to  encounter  the  most  gHevous  suffer- 
ings. 'Tis  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  afflicting  hand 
of  God  did  so  long  and  variously  chasten  him,  not  90 
much  for  his  own  profit,  as  that  he  might  be  an  eminent 
example  of  a  truly  Christian  patience,  under  very  sharp 
afflictions.  All  the  violent  pains  he  -endured,  all  the  tedi- 
ous hours  he  passed  in  hin  former  and  last  sickness,  did 
not  draw  one  impatient  expression  from  him,  but  even  then, 
his  adoring  praises  of  God  did  instruct  and  confirm  others. 
This  was  a  seal  which  he  affixed  to  the  doctrine  taught 
by  him,  which  therefore  we  ought  to  continue  in. 

(5.^  A  fifth  and  last  cWacter, which  strongly  recommends 
the  thin^  which  we  have  been  taught,  is  a  final  Joyful  perse- 
verance in  the  Christian  course.  It  was  on  this  design  that 
the  apostle  giveth  this  account  of  himself ;  eh&p.  iv.  of  this 
epistle,  verse  7.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight;  I  have  fiur 
ished  my  course;  I  have  kept  the  &th.  The  very  same 
language  did  agree  to  your  excellent  pastor.  If  he  'had 
fainted,  or  retracted  at  last,  this  must' have  much  weakened 
the  force  of  the  things  he  tatf|^ht,  and  your  cA»ligation  to 
continue  in  them.  But  the  Divine  grace  enabled  him  to 
inish  his  course  with  uncommon  joy.  As  he  had  always 
exercised  an  inviolable  reverence  for  his  own  conscience, 
whose  purity  and  peace  he  preferred  above  the  most  tempt- 
ing advantages,  so  few  ever  more  experienced  a  divine 
peice,  and  serenity  of  mind,  at  the  nearest  approaches  of 
death:  the  sentence  of  it,  when  he  received  it  in  himself, 
did  not  dismay  him:  he  needed  no  consolations  from  ipen ; 
but,  as  aged  holy  Simeon,  (Luke  ii.  $29.)  only  leave  from 
his  Lord  to  depart,  and  be  admitted. into  his  immediate 
presence,  who  nath  now  openly  approved  this  good  and 
faithful  servant,  and  caus6d  him  to  enter  into  his  own  joy. 

Let  us  now,  in  the  fear  of  God,  lay  these  considerations 
to  heart,  that  such  excellent  liAiours  as  we  have  enjoyed. 
may  not  be  lost,  or  turn  into  accusing  wimesses  against  us 
another  day.  Our  continuing  in  the  things  we  have  learn- 
ed of  him,  will  be  the  best  improvement  of  our  unspeak- 
able loss,  and  hereby  shall  we  show  the  truest  respect  to 
his  memor]r,  that  he  may  not  only  live  in  his  offspring  and 
useful  writings,  but  in  the  truly  Christian  conversauon  of 
those  who  were  related  to  him,  or  had  bpportunity  of  learn- 


ing ci  hiio*    In  order  to  which,  I  shall  sahjoina  few  per- 
suasive considerations.    As, 

I.  It  ought  to  have  neat  weight  in  your  minds,  that  the 
things  yoQ  learned  of  mm  are  the  most  inportint  andim- 
contioverted  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  he  dia  not  eatenain 
you  with  doubtful  disputations,  or  dehttes  ooneeniiif  ex- 
ternal forms  and  mooes  of  religion.  His  great  soul  eoold 
not  descead  to  thc$e  little  things.  He  hath  exraessed  hiiB- 
sdf  fully  OB  this  subject,  in  the  dedication  or  Delightm« 
in  God,  and  preiace-to  the  Carnality  of  ReUgioos  Costen- 
tion;  which  Jailer  breathes  so  h^venly  a  charitj  and 
concern  for  the  truly  Christian  inteirest.  that  a  vtrj  emi-  1 
ment  divine  of  &e  Established  church,  did  profess  a  viH- 
ingnees  to  lay  down  his  own  life,  if  such  a  state  of  tUa^ 
as  is  there  described,  mi^t  ootain  among  Christitos. 
God  is  witness,  and  you  with  manr  others  also,  tint  his 
public  ministrations  were  wholly  taken  up  in  opeaisg  and 
applying  t^e  principles  of  the  Oracles  of  God,  (whidbe 
did  with  inimitable  clearness  and  jodicioasneiB,)  and  k 
describing  and  pressing  the  unquestionable  doties  of  sxd 
and  Christians ;  such  as  love  to  God  and  our  neigbbwr, 
repentance,  faith,  Christian  vigilance,  prayer,  humihtr, 
and  holv  fear,  with  which  our  «dvation  is  to  be  wioDgk 
out,  still  inculcating  (he  absolute  necessity  of  Cbrisl's  im> 
diation,  and  the  ren'ewing,  assisting  influeDce  of  ibe  Ho);  j 
Spirit,  which  he  showed  to  be  consistent  witb,  yes,  oUigi- 
tory  unto,  our  earnest  endeavours  after  convenioD,  m 
eternal  life.  Which  last  he  hu^ly  pressed  in  Baii^  dis-  | 
conraes  on  Rom.  ii.  7.  Very  frequently  he  cautioned 
against  those  three  dangerous  rocks^  (that  prove  ftital  to 
many  souls,)  viz,  a  sensoal  life,  formiLtity  in  religion,  aad 
unfruitfulhess  in  the  Christian  profession.  Am  is  ibeic 
any  of  all  these,  which  yon  oogfat  to  beadiamedoru- 
wilKng  to  continue  inl  Can  the  reason  or  jodgneottf 
men  fnuneagust  objeetion  against  such  a  course  1 N17, 
will  not  that  man  stand  self-condemned,  who  having  onoe 
learned  such  important,  undoubted  truths,  depaits  tm 
th^  through  any  temptations  whatsoever  1  Add  to  tbi!^ 
in  the 

Skid  place,  The  convincing  demonstration  he  prodoeed 
to  satisfy  reason  and  conscience.  He  was  an  arowed 
enemy  to  a  blind  implicit  faith,  as  aJso  to  a  blind  deTo> 
tion:  And  none  had  a  better  skill  to  set  in  the  beat  lifk 
the  rational  evidences,  which  confirm  the  priDciples  ud 
duties,  both  of  natural  ailid  revealed  religion,  of  which  his  , 
pubUsned  writings  are  a  convincing  wimess ;  and  his  o^ 
dtnary  disQonrses,  though  clothed  with  familiar  langaage, 
*were  not  inferior  as  to  strength  of  reasoning.  So  that  t 
'could  not  be  charged  on  him,  that  he  preachM  to  the  faocr, 
or  only  aimed  to.  move  th^  affections ;  for  he  alvajs  fiA 
addressed  to  the  judgment  and  conscience;  so  that  if  the 
Gospel  which  was  tatight  by  him  remains  hid,  to  anj  «ho 
attended  his  ministry,  it  is  hid  to  those  who  are  lost,  a 
whom  the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  mindset 
them  that  believe  not— because  by  manifestatioa  of  tbe 
truth  he  commended'(or  approved)  himself  to  every  wa*i 
conscience  in  tlie  sight  ot  God ;  as  the  apostle  speahsot 
hipiself  and  his  fellow-labouiers,  S  Qor.  iv.  9, 3, 4.  Am 

Sdly,  Reflect  on  the  very  manner  of  his  teachxD^  hof 
earnest,  how  moving,  how  pungent,  how  persoasire  fu 
his  language  and  expression  1 1t  might  plamly  be  discen* 
ed,  that  he  spalre  from  his  very  heart ;  not  as  pleasing  the 
ear  or  imagination,  (which  his  rare  wit  ana  eloqocaa 
enabled  him  to  do  J  but  as  seefeiDg  the  eternal  hamunessn 
souls.  What  is  said  concerning  tie  famed  tract  ofa  *  Stoie 
philosopher,  that  it  was  so  moving  and  operative,  that  11 
any  were  hot  wrought  on,  he  could  only  be  Mibrmedbf  the 
tribanals  of  the  other  world,  (the  author  iipeaks  acconD? 
to  the  f  Platonic  hypothesis,)  is  applicsabie  in  this  case,  n 
may  almost  be  despaired,  that  those  who  refused  andR- 
jected  the  message  brpufht  by  him.  but  retained  hazdiad 
obdurate  hearts,  should  be  pefsnaded  to  repentaaee,  lad  , 
holiness,  by  any  other  ministry.  1 

4.  h  oiight  hirther  to  be  considered,  that  the  thitfs 
leame4  of  him,  were  a  most  precious  trust  or  ^9*^  1 
committed  to  those  who  hare  learned  them.  The  onflon 
term  t  hns-Mn,  which  is  translated,  JiaU  bmt  a^"*^* 
some  Greek  copies,  by  a  small  rariation  is  chan^  inw* 
verb  diat  signinath  to  commit  or  introst ;  and  this  retdiig  , 
ff  cinrntfir,  SL  T.  Ulii,  ItoMh. 
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hath  beeiL  preftrred  by  some  translations.  This  can*t  be 
questioaed,  that  divine  truths,  and  instructions,  have  the 
character  of  a  sacred  trnst,  which  is  to  be  preserved  with 
utmost  care  and  fidelity.  The  verv  light  of  naiare,  the 
dictates  of  reason,  discover  this  obli^tion ;  flo  that  all 
agree  in  condemning  the  base  injustice  of  him,  who  be- 
trays a  trust,  and  k  negligeDt  in  preserving  that  which  is 
deposited  with  him,  and  the  crime  is  judsed  the  more  hei- 
nous and  inexcusable,  but  how  much  me  deposUuMy  the 
thing  committed  to  another,  is  more  precioos  and  valuable. 
Who  bm  a  blinded  infidel,  will  deny  the  inconnmrable 
value  of  sacred  and  divine  tmths,  which  are  of  a  hea- 
venly oririftal,  and  are  a  principal  treasure  committed  to 
the  cliarcL  How  solemn  a  charge  was  given  to  Timothy, 
1  Tim.  vi.  90.  O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  committed 
to  ihy  trnsu  And  it  is  repealed,  2  Tim.  i.  14.  That  ffood 
thing  which  wastommitted  to  thee,  keep ;  q.  d.  give  all  di- 
ligence to  guard  the  excellent  dej^sUum  of  the  Gospel, 
which  thoa  hast  been  intmsted  with.  The  same  obli^- 
tion  i»  lalA  oft  us,  who  learned  the  same  Gk»pel,  which 
most  deserve  a  far  more  solicitous  concern  than  anjr  of  the 
precious  and  admired  treasures  of  this  earth,  which  are 
guarded  with  greatest  care.  But  if  we  continue  not  in  the 
things  we  have  learned,  we  are  guilty  of  the  worst  inius- 
tice,  and  n  a  faithfulness  to  others,  and  of  greatest  unkmd- 
ness  to  ourselves ;  for  the  things  we  have  learned,  are  not 
made  our  property,  to  do  with  'em  as  we  please }  but  we 
are  obligea  to  transmit  them  to  dthers  of  the  succeeding 
age,  thmt  they  who  rise  up  after  tis  may  enjoy  the  same 
bleared  mdvaatages,  Psal.  Ixxviii.  5,  6.  How  great  is  the 
crime  of  a  parent,  who  having  received  a  fair  patrimony, 
or  honoo'',  doth  waste  the  estate,  and  forfeit  the  honour, 
which  V«e  ought  to  transmit  to  tnose  who  are  to  succeed 
him.  If  those  of  this  generation  should  betray  the  civil 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  which  have  Keen  trans- 
mitted by  their  ancestors,  and  entail  poverty  and  slavery 
on  the  suoceedmg  generations ;  how  impardonablb  would 
70 


such  a  conduct  be  judged  I  0ut  the  depriving  of  posterity 
of  the  light  and  efficacy  of  Qospel  truth,  is  an  injury,  an 
injustice  unspeakably  greater:  because  the  former  only 
affects  t&e  temporal  and  lesser  interests  of  men,  but  the 
latter  endangers  their  souls,  and  eternal  felicity :  and  who 
would  not  tremble  at  the  thought  of  such  ^uilt,  if  he  really 
believes,  and  expects  a  future  judgment,  in  which  a  severe 
account  must  be  given  of  this  sacred  talent,  that  hath  been 
intrusted  with  him  1  What  answer  shall  he  i^ive  in  the  day 
of  accounts,  who  was  t ery  solicitous  and  diligent  to  guard 
every  other  trust,  to  transmit  with  great  fidelity,  houses, 
lands,  trade,  und  such  low  matters,  but  was  unlaithful  to 
his  principal  charre,  and  (as  much  as  lay  in  him)  by  not 
continuing  in  the  Ubings  himself  had  learned,  suffered  the 
Gospel  to  fail  and  be  lost  out  of  this  world  1    In  the 

5(n  and  last  place,  Without  continuing  in  the  likings 
you  have  learned  of  your  deceased  pastor,  you  cannot 
come  where  he  now  is.  The  present  separation  is  matter 
of  just  sorrow,  that  we  shall  see  his  race  (on  earth)  no 
more :  but  what  mnst  an  everlasting  separation  be i  To 
behold  him  shining  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  has  Fa- 
ther, and  yourselves  cast  into  outer  darkness :  to  see  him 
crowned  with  never-fading  life  and  glory,  and  yourselves 
shut  up  in  the  place  of  torment :  wtat  heart  can  bear  the 
very  tnoikght  1  But  nothing  is  more  unquestionable,  than 
that  there  is  but  one  passage,  one  path  to  heaven,-  where 
he  had  never  come,  if  he  had  not  continued  himself  in  the 
things  which  he  first  learned,,  and  afterwards  taught.  Nay, 
if  you  should  depart  fit>m  the  holy  truth  and  duty,  in  which 
you  hare  been  instructed  by  him  ^  notwithstanding  the 
tender  love  he  bore  to  you,  he  must  stand  forth  as  a  wit- 
ness and  accuser,  to  aggravate  your  guilt,  and  greaten  your 
condemnation.  I  shall  conclude  with  the  advice  of  the 
apostle,  to  his  dearly  beloved  Philippians,  a|yplied  to  the 
present  subject,  Phil.  iv.  9.  Those  tnmgs,  which  yen,  have 
both  leffned,  and  received,  and  heard,  and  seen  in  him, 
do :  and  the  Gk)d  of  peace  snail  be  with  you. 
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Th»  following  important  dlseonnes  on  "  The  Principles  of  the  Grades  of  God,**  were  first  fniblished  in  1814,  bf  the 
Rev.  John  Hant,  nrom  the  original  manuscripts  preserved  in  Dr.  Williams's  libraiy;  and  their  ^ppeuanee  ia  the  pre- 
sent edition  of  the  Works  of  Uowe  will  witnoat  doubt  be  generally  slcceptable. 

In  many  instances  posthomons  publications  have  added  uttie  to  the  celebrity  of  their  anthois,  and  aomeCimes  they 
have  been  most  injanoos  to  their  reputation.  Bat  there  are  no  grounds  for  uprehension,  that  the  wdll-deserred  fame 
of  John  Howe  will  be  disparaged,  by  the  publication  of  writings,  which  had  not  the  advantages  of  his  own  careftd 
preparation  for  the  press.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  his  other  discourses,  being  dead  hevet  speaks.  The  same  original^ 
ity  of  thought,  deptn  of  piety^  and  fervent  glow  of  expression  are  here  discernible.  The  serious  and  judicious  Kader 
still  finds  himself  contemplating  the  truths  upon  which  the  Temple  of  God  is  raised,  and  still  feasting  upon  the  Bleo- 
sedness  of  the  Righteous ;  nor  can  he  retire  from  the  survev  or  these  intellectual  treasures  without  the  deepest  im- 
pression of  the  grandeur  of  that  mind,  and  the  goodness  of  thai  heart,  which  collected  these  stores,  and  poured  them 
n>rth  to  Mess  generations  yet  unborn. 

The  publishers  of  the  present  complete  edition  of  the  Works  of  Howe  are  therefore  fully  satisfied,  that  in  adding 
these  discourses  to  this  volume,  they  are  meeting  the  wishes  and  gratifying  the  expectations  of  the  religious  public^ 
^rhik  at  the  same  time  the  honour  of  the  esteemed  author  is  untarnished. 


LECTURE  !.• 


Hebrews  v.  IS. 

n  SAVE  NEED  TEAT  ONE  ISACH  YOO  AOAIK,  WHICH  BE  THE  PmST  PSmaPIJES  OF  THE  0BACLE8  QF  OOB. 


Mt  design  is  to  open  unto  you  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  for  an  introduction  hereunto,  1  have 
pitched  on  this  passage,  without  any  intention  to  accuse 
{much  less  to  upbraio)  any  in  particular,  with  ignorance 
of  those  principles ;  bni  onlv  in  the  g^eneral,  and  indefinite- 
ly, to  show  the  necessity  or  their  beiag  taught.  And  con- 
sidering the  matter  abstractly,  without  reference  to  this  or 
thatpeople,  or  to  this  or  that  age,  whether  they  be  Jewish 
or  Hebrew  Christians  that  did  need  to  be  so  taught;  or 
whether  they  be  English  or  London  Christians  in  particu- 
lar ;  my  design  is  only  in  general  to  assert,  the  necessity 
of  being  taught  such  principles :  that  some  time  or  other 
they  be  taught,  and  we  be  instructed  in  them.  And  if  4hey 
have  been  taught,  that  they  be  taught  again,  (as  the  apos- 
tle's expression  here  is,)  that  you  be  taught  again,  tauzht 
over  and  over,  for  these  are  things  that  we  cannot  too  tho- 
roughly have  learned,  or  be  too  much  versed  in. 

For  the  expfessioos  here  used,—'*  the  oracles  qf  God," 
and  "the  first  principles"  of  those  oracles— there  is  not 
snach  of  obscurity  in  them.  The  word  rendered  oracles, 
doth  by  universal  oonseut  (as  well  in  pagan  as  Christian 
and  sacred  writers)  signify  divine  revelations.  It  was  the 
'word  among  pagans  l^  which  it  was  usual  for  them  to 
express  the  responses  of  their  gods,  or  those  they  mok  to 
be  such.  It  generaliy  signifies  what  is  divinely  revealed, 
or  understood,  or  taken  to  be  so,  nor  is  therefore  the  addi- 
tioD  "  of  God,"  needless  or  useless.  Such  pleonasms  are 
omative  of  speech,  especially  when  they  render  the  same 
thing  more  emphatically  so,  than  if  there  were  not  that 
•  FmdHd  NoffwriwrTtii,  i«N. 


pleonastical  addition.  And  besides,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
many  (as  the  apostle  speaks)  that  are  called  gods,  and  are 
worshipped  as  eods,  the  oracles  of  God  are  taken  to  be 
from  Gtod.  Ana  when  he  saith  *'  the  oracles  of  Qod,"  (as 
the  article  may  be  well  held,  and  often  is^o  be  understood 
emphatically,)  it  may  be  understood,  the  oracles  of  tki 
God ;  he  that  is  really  so  called,  or  to  be  called.  And  ap 
it  is  an  expression  of  latitude  enough  to  take  in  what  is  of 
natural  revelation,  and  what  is  of  supernatural  revelation ; 
for  what  is  of  natural  revelation  is  as  trulv  firom  God  as 
the  other.  All  truth  is  from  the  first  truth,  there  is  no 
beam  of  light  but  what  proceeds  from  the  Father  of  lights 
in  whatsoever  way  it  comes. 

And  then  for  the  word  here  rendered  principUs,  that  iar 
wont  to  be  mentioned  in  as  great  latitude  as  can  be  sup- 
posed ;  it  signifies  all  sorts  of  principles,  whether  of  nature, 
or  of  art,  or  science  whatsoever :  and  whereas,  the  apostle 
speaks  here  (as  we  render  it)  of  the  Jir'ft  principles ;  lite 
rally,  it  is  the  principles  of  the  beginnifig,  and  that  imports 
to  us,  that  he  did  intend  those  principles  in  a  very  great 
latitude,  all  from  first  to  last  that  can  come  under  that 
notion,  or  within  that  compass.  There  is  a  chain  or  sub- 
ordination of  principles,  even  in  principles  themselves,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion,  more  hereafter,  to  take  notice  of: 
there  are  former,  and  there  are  latter  principles.  First 
principles  do  suppose  within  this  compass,  that  Uieremay 
be  latter  and  last  principles,  bdt  plain  it  is,  that  the  apostle 
doth  here  intend  prmciples  of  religion,  and  chiefly  of 
Christian  religion,  but  not  solely.    That  is,  principles  of 
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Christian  religion,  partly  whereof  it  doth  consist,  and  that 
are  peculiar  and  appropriate  to  it;  and  partly,  such  as  it 
doth  suppose,  such  as  it  doth  necessarily  pre-suppose,  that 
may  be  common  with  it,  either  to  the  Jewish  religion  while 
it  was  to  stand,  and  that  still  (as  being  common  to  that  re- 
ligion with  Christianity)  are  to  stana ;  as  whatsoeyer  is 
common  with  the  Jewish  religion,  with  Christianity  most 
be  perpetual ;  or  which  is  common  with  nati^ral  religion, 
which  we  must  understand  in  nature  to  be  before  Jewish 
or  Christian.  And  even  in  time  too,  as  to  positive  instruc- 
tions, that  which  was  natural  did  precede  the  other. 

That  therefore  which  I  Intend  to  ground  upon  this  pas- 
sage, you  may  take  brieflv  thas — That  there  are  pnnci- 
ples  of  religion  that  need  to  be  taught.  And  in  pursu- 
aAce  of  this  1  shall  here, 

I.  Say  somewhat  more  generally  of  these  principlas. 

II.  Show  the  necessity  of  their  being  taught. 

III.  Speak  something  of  the  way  of  teaching  them:  and 
then, 

I  y .  Make  application. 

I.  Of  these  principles  themselves:  I  shall  show  there 
are  such — and  what  they  are — and  of  what  kind. 

1.  That  there  are  such,  is  a  thing  without  all  doubt. 
There  is  nothing, no  created  thing,  but  hath  its  principles: 
principles  of  being  there  are  belonging  to  it  Every  com- 
plete siitbstance  that  exists  in  the  world,  and  is  a  created 
one.  must  be  supposed  to  have  such  principles,  and  hath 
sucn  ^nerative  and  effective  principles,  and  constructive 
principles:  the  principles  from  which  it  did  proceed,  and 
the  pnnciples  of  which  it  doth  exist.  There  are  also  prin- 
ciples ^f  knowledge  as  well  as  being.  There  is  no  piece 
of  knowledge,  no  sort  of  science,  butliath  its  principles,  as 
you  all  know.  And  therefore  religion,  Christian  religion, 
theology.  Christian  theology,  must  have  its  principles  too. 
It  is  a  science,  a  practical  one,  and  of  most  absolute  and 
universal  necessi^,  and  its  principles  must  therefore  be 
supposed  of  the  most  absolute  and  universal  necoBsity  too. 
Every  piece  of  knowledge  is  not  every  one's  business;  but 
this  is  every  one's  business,  to  know  God,  to  know  how  he 
may  be  saved,  how  it  may  be  well  with  him  to  eternity. 

d.  But  what  are  these  principles  1  It  is  my  present  bu- 
siness to  tell  vou  of  what  sort  thev  are.  Wnat  they  are 
particularly,  that  we  must  do  by  degrees  as  we  come  to 
them.  Now  you  may  judge  of  what  sort  they  are  l^  what 
the  apostle  mentioneth  in  this  context:  and  by  the  refer- 
ence this  passage,  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  chapter,  hath 
to  that  we  are  upon,  we  must  suppose  him  to  be  still 
speaking  of  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  Ood.  It 
may  be  thoufi;ht  strai^e  Jlhat  he  should  mention  here  tbipgs 
so  small  in  their  own  nature  as  baptisms  (not  baptism  but 
baptisms)  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  as  if  they  were  to 
come  into  the  number  of  the  first  principles ;  not  of  prin 
ciples  only,  but  of  the  first  principles. 

To  this  I  shall  only  say,  I  cannot  think  that  was  at  all 
meant  by  the  apostle,  that  Uiey  should  be  so  taken  for  any 
of  those  principles.  You  arcx  to  consider  to  whom  the 
apostle  writes  this  epistle,  namely,  to  the  Jews.  These  two, 
baptisms  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  were  anciently  and 
(as  we  know)  originally  Jewish  rites,  transferred  into  the 
Christian  church  afterwards.  And  so  the  meaning  of  the 
apostle  is  onhr  this;  "I  will  not  stand  to  lay  again  the 
foundation  of  repentance  from  dead  works,  and  of  faith 
towards  God,  especially  not  to  you  who  have  been  instruct- 
ed in  these  things  all  along  so  distinctly,  they  being  nothing 
else  but  the  doctrine  of  baptisms,  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands :"  and  then  goes  on  to  the  other  two;  that  baptisms 
and  laying  on  of  hands  did  continually  instruct  them  (as 
usages  that  did  obtain  among  themselves)  as  to  repentance 
ttom.  dead  works  and  faith  towards  God,  as  it  is  nere  ex- 
pressed. And  so  these  words  are  very  fitly  to  be  rendered 
Dy  way  of  parenthetical  opposition  to  those  (hat  do  imme- 
diately go  before,  that  is,  "  not  laying  again  the  foundation 
of  repentance  from  dead  works  and  faith  towards  Gkxl, 
(being  the  doctrines  of  baptisms  and  laying  on  of  hands, 
or  the  things  which  baptisms  and  the  laying  on  6f  hands, 
heretofore  so  frequently  used  among  you,  did  signify,)  or 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  or  of  eternal  judgment.**  So 
there  are  but  four  mentioned  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  God,.  Against  this  wav  of  reading  this  passage 
I  meetbut  with  one  dbjection,  and  tluit  is,  the  want  of  the 


Greek  article  before  doctrine  here;  but  that  is  so  little  an 
objection,  if  we  consider  how  many  greater  ellipses  there 
are,  that  are  frequent  in  Scripture,  that  it  seems  too  light 
to  be  put  into  the  balance  agamst  the  weighty  reason  that 
is  to  be  given  for  the  other  reading. 

But  it  may  be  said  then.  What!  are  there  but  fonr 
principles,  as  such,  which  have  reference  to  the  whole  bu- 
siness of  Christianity,  which  the  aposUe's  discourse  here 
must  have  final  and  determinate  reference  unto  1  "Re- 
pentance from  dead  works,  faith  towards  God,  the  resur- 
rection, of  the  dead,  and  eternal  judgment  ;**  are  there  no 
more  than  these  1    . 

Yes,  undoubtedly  there  are,  but  it  was  none  of  the  apos- 
tle's design  to  ^ve  an  enumeration  of  those  principles, 
but  to  give  an  instance  of  such  as  he  did  not  now  intend 
to  insist  upon,  but  to  waive  and  pass  by.  He  only  tells  us 
this  was  not  his  principal  business  and  design  to  deliver 
such  principles,  and  he  tells  at  the  same  time,  what  he 
thought  fit  lo  waive,  whil^  his  discourse  is  moving  forward 
to  the  information  he  would  give  them  conceminf  the 
Melchisidekian  priesthood  of  Christ;  to  which  (after 
some  warm  discourse  in  the  greater  pait  of  the  5th  chap- 
ter) he  comes  in  the  close  of  that,  and  pursues  in  the  se- 
venth chapter. 

3.  But  that  I  may  show  more  distinctly  what  kind  of 
principles  the  apostle  here  hath  reference  to,  take  these 
considerations : 

(I.)  It  is  plain  that  they  must  be  meant  of  doctrinal 
principles,  principles  of  doctrine  that  are  to  be  received 
mto  the  mind  and  understanding.  There  are  those  that 
are  doctrinal,  and  there  are  those  that  are  practical  prin- 
ciples. It  is  true  indeed,  all  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  are  remotely  practical,  because  the  main  end  of 
Christianity  is  practice.  But  the  difierenoe  between  a  doc- 
trinal principle  and  a  practical,  lies  here,  that  supposing  a 
doctrinal  prmciple  to  nave  reierence  to  practice,  to  serve 
towards  it  at  a  distance,  yet  a  practical  principle  is  that 
from  which  action  doth  immediately  proceed.  As  now,  if 
we  speak  to  the  very  heads  themselves  that  the  apostk 
speaks  of,  "  repentance  fVom  dead  works,  and  fidtk  towards 
God,**  the  doctrine  concerning  these  makes  one  or  af 
principle,  and  the  habit  another ;  the  habit  of  faith,  and  the 
habit  of  repentance,  that  is  a  principle  in  the  soul  from 
which  the  acts  of  these  immediately  proceed.  Bm  the 
n)ore  essential  doctrine  concerning  both  these,  must  make 
the  doctrin^  principle  concerning  them;  as  there  may  be 
doctrinal  principles  about  the  most  practical  things,  and 
those  are  the  doctrinal  principles,  as  such,  that  are  here 
intended,and  which  are  to  be  thematter  of  teaching :  which 
are  to  be  taught,  as  the  apostle  speaks.  It  is  very  true  that 
the  papists  do  very  industriously  make  it  their  business  to 
overthrow  that  distinction  of  fundamental  and  extra^inida- 
mental  doctrines ;  of  those  that  are  essential  and  those  that 
are  extrapcssential;  such  as  are  of  absolute  necessity,  and 
such  as  are  not  necessary,  or  not  so  necessary.  And  th^ 
mightily  insist  and  urge  to  have  a  catalogue  particiilariT 
of  those  which  we  would  have  to  go  under  the  notion  of 
fundamentals:  because  they  think  they  conld  cavil  and 
contend  about  any  such  catalogue  that  should  be  given, 
and  look  upon  it  as  impossible  there  should  be  any  so  un- 
exceptiooably  given,  that  nothing  should  be  said  acainst 
it,  why  this  or  that  is  taken  in,  or  why  such  and  soch 
things  should  be  left  out.  Therefore  they  would  conclude 
there  ought  to  be  no  such  distincticm ;  which  is  the  most 
absurd  thing  that  can  be  ima^ned ;  for  to  take  away  the 
distinction  of  ftmdamental  and  extmrftmdamenta)  is  to 
suppose  one  of  these  two  thin^  Either  it  most  suppose 
that  there  is  nothingnecessary  m Christian  religion,  which 
IS  a  very  strange  supposition  that  there  should  be  any  such 
religion  wherein  nothing  should  be  necessary;  or  it  most 
suppose  all  things  equally  necessary,  all  nf*ces8ary  alike: 
and  so  that  it  were  equally  necessary  that  we  know  Sala- 
thiel  to  be  the  son  of  Neri,  as  to  know  that  Jesus  is  the 
(  Son  of  God.  But  there  needs  no  more  to  be  said  at  pre- 
sent to  this,  than  that  whatsoever  is  necessary  in  point  of 
doctrine  to  the  souFs  acting  of  "xepentance  from  dead 
works,  and  faith  towards  God;**  (for  the  two  things  that 
follow  are  no  matter  of  our  exercise.  The  raismg  of  the 
dead  and  the  eternal  judgment  are  no  part  of  our  duty; 
bat  oar  duty  is  summed  op  in  these  two,  repentance  and 
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faith;)  whatsoeTor,  I  sajr,  is  necessary  in  point  of  doctrine 
to  the  soa]'s  bein^  exercised  in  one  or  other  of  these  with 
the  understanding  and  judgment  of  a  reasonable  creature, 
so  much  is  necessary  to  make  a  doctrinal  principle ;  what- 
ever leads  the  soul  into  the  exercise  of  repentance  and  faith, 
so  much  must  be  necessary  under  the  head  of  doctrinal 
principles  concerning  our  auty.  It  is  tru&  we  must  know 
the  other  things  too  as  motives  to  it,  but  these  are  to  have 
the  immediate  influence  upon  things  to  be  done.  And  I 
might  more  shortly  say,  whatever  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
soul  into  union  with  God  through  Christ,  all  that  know- 
ledg^e  that  is  necessarily  antecedent  to  this,  so  much  comes 
within  the  compass  of  what  is  fVindamental  in  our  religion ; 
emd  indeed  nothing  comes  within  that  compass  but  what 
is  one  way  or  other  reducible  to  this,  that  mast  not  one 
way  or  other  have  influence  upon  repentance  and  faith. 
And  I  add, 

(3.)  That  as  concerning  these,  some  may  be  more  deeply 
fandamental  than  others  are,  even  of  those  that  are  of  equal 
Decesb'ity.  That  is»  there  are  principles  that  in  reference  to 
things  depending  on  them  have  that  notion  of  principles, 
and  are  to  be  so  considered,  that  yet  may  be  consequential 
to  other  things  on  which  they  do  depend.  As  in  the  build- 
Log  of  a  house  (which  is  the  metaphor  the  apostle,  in  this 
context,  makes  use  of)  there  may  oe  some  parts  that  may 
3e  both  fundamental  to  what  is  upon  them,  and  supersiruct- 
Lve  in  reference  to  what  lies  under  them.    And, 

(3.)  These  principles  may  be  partly  of  natural  and  partly 
>f  supernatural  revelation.  Of  natural,  that  there  is  a  Qoa. 
Of  supernatural,  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  Though 
prhai  is  of  natural  revelation  doth  not  comprehend  what  is 
>f  supernatural,  jret  all  that  is  of  supernatural  takes  in  and 
xicludes  all  that  is  natural  too.  Tne  same  thing  may  be 
;upematurally  revealed,  and  naturally ;  as  the  same  con- 
:]usioD  may  be  both  believed  and  known. '  And  again, 

(4.)  They  are  generally  the  plainest  things  that  are  to 
^o  for  such  principles.  God  hath  so  graciously  ordered  it, 
hat  that  which  is  most  necessary  should  be  most  plain. 
ndeed  some  may  object  themselves  here,  the  doctrine  of 
he  Trinity;  but  as  concerning  that,  I  hope,  w4ien  we  come 

0  it,  it  will  appear  that  what  God  hath  said  about  that  is 
-eij  plain ;  though  what  men  have  said  and  devised  about 
t,  is  obscure  and  intricate  enough,  even  what  they  mean 
[>r  the  explication  of  it.  And  I  only  add  this,  for  the  pre- 
ent,  concerning  these  principles, 

C5.)  They  must  be  supposed  to  be  but  few.  The  first 
rinciples,  or  the  great  principles  of  religion,  do  lie  in  a 
e  ry  little  compass :  as  tnat  which  goes  amongst  us  in  the 
ame  of  the  apostles'  creed  (you  know)  is  very  short ;  and 
f  antiquity  deceive  us  not)  was  much  shorter  than  it  is. 
;*  hough  it  IS  true  that  the  variety  of  apprehensions  and  sen- 
naents,  and  the  ^eat  dissensions  and  manifold  errors, 
i&t  have  in  after-times  sprung  up  in  the  Christian  church, 
ave  occasioned  the  enlargements  of  creeds  and  multiply- 
k^  of  articles  of  faith ;  varying  them  this  way  or  that,  to 
le^et  with  this  or  that  wrong  s^timent  as  they  have  been 
reprehended;  yet  the  things  that  are  in  themselves  neces- 
try,  must  needs  be  but  few.  And  if  the  Christian  religion 
r&T  return  to  itself,  and  be  what  at  first  it  was,  simple, 
:ire,  plain,  unmixed,  undoubtedly  the  sum  and  substance 
*  it  will  be  found  to  lie  in  very  little  compass.  It  hath 
idly  degenerated  in  point  of  efiicacy,  and  vigour,  and 
y-v^er,  as  it  hath  been  increased  and  augmented  in  point 
'  necessary  doctrines;  men  rendering  such  doctrines 
fcessary,  or  btetowing  that  notion  upon  them  arbitrarily 

tliey  have  thought  fit.    And  indeed  the  state  of  Christian 

1  i^on  hath  never  been  flourishing  since  (as  one  very  accu- 
t  e  ly  observes  in  the  last  a^)  it  became  res  ingeniosa  fore 
^-r-^sUaryuM :  a  Iking  of  wit  io  be  a  Christian.  So  much  at 
c^s^nt  for  the  kinds  and  sorts  of  th^e  principles.  But  now, 
X  J.  For  the  necessity  of  their  being  taught;  as  to  that, 
tl^  needs  to  be  said. 

X  .  That  the  thines  theinselves  are  necessary  is  out  of 
^sition.    If  any  religion  be  necessary,  its  principles  must 

xranch  so,  especially  if  first  principles.  And  more, 
S.  T  his  doth  plainly  infer  therefore  the  necessity  of  their 
iw^g  taught;  else  how  should  we  come  by  themi  And 
:>*Ji^S^  there  is  somewhat  pre-supposed  to  our  religion  that 
ia.^Ltural,  it  is  but  pre-supposed  as  fundamental  to  all  that 
t<a    Becessary  to  be  superadded,  for  there  is  not  enough 


within  the  compass  of  nature  to  lead  men  to  blessedness, 
if  there  be  not  ereat  super-additions.    And  what  we  have 
not  by  nature,  how  should  we  come  by  it,  if  we  arc  not 
taught  it?  if  we  do  not  learn  it?    We  read  of  great  pro- 
mises in  Scripture  of  being  taught  of  God.    "  Every  one 
that  hath  heard  and  learned  of  the  Father  cometh  unto 
me,*'  as  it  is  in  that,  John  vi.  45.  quoted  from  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  liv.  13.  "  Thy  children  shall  be  all  taught  of  the 
Lord."    And  "  It  is  written  in  the  prophets,  they  shall  be 
taught  of  God:"  and  then  it  followeth,  "Everyone  that 
hath  heard  and  learned  of  tbie  Father  cometh  unto  me." 
And  so  we  read  Jeremiah  xxxi.  34.  as  that  which  is  fore- 
told to  be  the  great  blessing  of  a  time  then  future,  (and  for 
ought  I  see,  yet  i\iture,>  that  there  should  be  no  saying, 
"  Enow  the  Lord."    They  should  not  need  to  teach  one 
another,  saying,  "  Know  the  Lord ;  for  they  shall  all  know 
me  from  the  least  to  the  greatest ;"  quoted  by  the  apostle, 
Heb.  viii.  11.    But  even  such  teaching  is  teaching  still. 
He  is  the  great  Teacher;  and  who  teacheth  like  himl 
But  as  to  stibordinate  teaching  or  human  teaching,  there  is 
nothing  in  all  these  promises  that  can  exclude  it.    And 
when  it  is  said,  "  They  shall  all  be  taught  of  God,"  and 
that  they  shall  not  need  any  to  teach  them,  the  meaning  is, 
that  there  shall  be  a  greater  inclination  in  men's  spirits  to 
learn.    Not  that  they  shall  know  it  without  teaching,  but 
that  an  aptitude  to  learn,  shall  be  given  them  more 
generally  than  had  been  given,  and  (so  far  as  we  can 
observe)  than  is  yet  given.    Men  shall  not  need  to  be 
urged  and  pressed  to  know  the  Lord.    No,  there  shall  be 
a  greater  promptitude  in  men's  minds  to  learn,  and  to  use, 
and  improve  the  means  of  knowing  him,  than  had  been 
be(bre.    But  that  there  shall  always,  to  the  end  of  time,  be 
use  of  human  teaching,  our  Lord's  own  words  just  before 
his  ascension  plainly  enough  speak.  Matt,  xxviji.  and  the 
close;  "  I  am  with  you  to  the  end  of  the  world."    In  this 
work  it  must  be,  "  to  assist  you  in  this  teaching  through  all 
successions  of  time  to  the  very  end  of  the  world."    But  it 
there  should  be  any  such  time  or  state  of  things  on  earth, 
wherein  men  should  no  way  at  all  need  to  be  taught  the 
knowledge  of  God,  supervening  and  coming;  that  is  not 
yet  come,  we  ore  sure  we  see  no  such  time ;  and  if  any 
such  time  should  come,  and  we  should  see  it,  I  verily  be- 
lieve there  are  none  of  those  that  now  are  intent  upon  the 
biLsiness  of  teaching,  but  would  be  glad  in  those  times  to 
resign  their  ofiice.    And  in  the  mean  tinre  nothing  is 
plainer  than  so  it  is,  and  indeed  nothing  is  plainer  than  so 
it  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  that  there  is  and  will 
be  need  and  use  of  human  subordinate  teachers,  to  teach 
and  instruct  men  in  the  principles,  even  the  first  principles 
offailh  in  Christ.    But, 

III.  I  would  say  somewhat  concerning  the  way  of  this 
teaching.  And  there  be  several  ways  about  which  we 
might  distinguish  and  speak  to  you  in  distinct  heads; 
there  is  private  teaching  and  public  teaching;  and  teach- 
ing from  house  to  house,  and  teaching  in  public  assem- 
blies ;  there  is  teaching  by  continued  discourse,  and  teach- 
ing 'in  a  way  of  interlocution,  by  way  of  question  and 
answer,  that  to  which  the  name  of  catecnising  is  now  gene- 
rally appropriated,  though  indeed  without  ground  from  the 
word  itself,  or  the  proper  significancy  of  the  word.  And 
this  is  indeed,  in  the  account  of  many,  a  very  formidable 
and  frightful  work,  the  work  of  catechising.  I  do  not 
know  why  it  should  be  so  formidable  a  thing  for  one  per- 
son to  converse  with  another,  to  put  questions  and  return 
answers;  for  is  not  this  the  usual  way  of  common  conver- 
sation? And  why  should  it  be  more  formidable  to  us  to 
converse  thus  about  the  things  of  God,  than  about  other 
things  that  we  count  necessary,  and  about  many  things  that 
we  cannot  so  much  as  count  sol  But  there  can  be  surely 
nothing  more  necessary  than  religion  and  the  things  that 
concern  it.  I  am  for  my  part  very  far  from  that  imperious 
and  terrifying  way  of  managing  such  a  work  as  this,  to  af- 
fright people  and  make  them  afraid  of  it.  And  indeed  were 
I  engaged  in  such  work,  I  should  as  leave  they  should  cate- 
chise me  as  I  them,  if  questions  could  be  so  judiciously 
put  as  to  draw  forth  Sa  fall  explication  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed. It  would  be  all  one  to  me,  who  were  the  ques- 
tionist  and  who  the  answerer,  supposing  the  question  be 
aptly  put  so  as  to  draw  forth  the  explicalion  most  fully. 
I  should  like   well  it  should  be  said,  Pray  how   is 
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sack  a  Umif  nndaratooi,  wr  what  hdp  laajbe  nren  to  an- 

derstaod  ihat  poiot  more  distkicUy  and  more  cicarlf  1 

Aad  soBfcc  eoDsideratioiis  I  shall  give  you,  at  preae&t. 
about  this  way  of  teaching  by  familiar  interlocution ;  ao4f 
which  indeed  the  exigency  of  the  case  <ioth  require  to  be 
in  ajDublic  assembly,  where  many  meet  and  are  convened 
togetoer  for  that  very  purpose  and  upcM  that  account.  I 
vould  not  insist  upon  the  word,  though  it  is  a  ver3r  signi- 
ficant word,  that  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used 
well  enough,  but  we  find  aivers  passages  in  Scriptuse 
where  this  word  is  used  that  fully  referii  lo  that  way  of 
teachincr.    And, 

1.  Let  that  be  jeonsidered.  Gal.  vi.  6t.  "Let  him  that 
is  taught  in  the  word,  communicate  to  him  that  teacheth.** 
The  word  there  is  catechised.  Let  him  that  is  catechised 
in  the  word  communicate  to  him  that  catechiseth ;  this 
implies  it  to  be  a  stated  business,  that  there  must  be  con- 
tinued catechising,  and  being  catechised.  The  apostle,  in 
1  Cor.  ziv.  19.  useth  the  same  word  when  he  tells  us,  "  I 
had  rather  speak  fiv<e  words  with  my  understanding,  that 
bv  mf  voice  I  may  teach  others  also,  (the  word  i»  cate- 
chised, and  he  speaks  of  doing  it  in  the  chureh,)  than  ten 
thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue." 

3.  That  though  another  sort  of  word  be  used  in  that 
other  language,  when  Abraham  is  so  highly  commended 
for  instructing  his  household,  (in  Genesis  zviii.)  yet  we 
are  to  consider  what  his  household  was,  an  household  out 
of  which  he  could  draw  forth  (as  we  find  upon  occasion) 
three  hundred  fighting  men.  How  vastly  numerous  must 
thai  family  be  (  And  when  they  met  together  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  that  must  be  a  greater  assembly  than  our's 
usual  Iv  are :  and  his  instructing  was  so  that  they  should 
be  all  brougnt  to  know  God  and  the  prineiples  of  religion ; 
which  must  be  supposed  and  (as  iKe  thing  speaks)  must 
mostly  be  when  he  had  them  toother,  though  there  might 
be  occasion  for  private  instrucUon  and  admonition  too. 

3.  There  ought  cerUinly  to  be  a  very  great  deference  given 
to  usages  in  the  Christian  church  in  the  purer  and  primi- 
tive times  of  it,  wh^  Christianity  was  most  of  all  itself; 
and  we  find  very  ancient  records,  even  of  teaching  by  this 
way  of  interlocution^  and  in  public  too.  Origen  lived  very 
early,  and  it  is  matter  notorious  that  he  was  eminent  under 
the  notion  of  a  catechist  in  his  time,  whose  business  it  was 
to  teach  and  instruct  in  a  eatechetica)  vav^  and  we  are  in- 
formed of  divers  catechists  that  they  hau  m  the  church  of 
Alexandria  at  the  aame  time,  that  being,  it  is  true,  a  nu- 
merous, great  church,  and  requiring  the  help  of  many  to 
that  purpose.  And  all  along,  in  the  best  times  6f  the 
Christian  church,  (before  popery  was  bom  into  it,)  we  find 
hereupon  that  there  were  these  two  distinct  orders  of 
Christians,  ihecatecAwntni  and  the  JldeUs:  those  that  were 
catechetieally  instructed,  and  those  that  having  been  for  a 
competent  time  so  instructed,  were  found  fit  to  be  admit-, 
ted  into  full  communion:  and  hereupon  there  were 
particular  places  appointed  them  in  the  assemblies,  where- 
in they  were  to  stand  apart  by  themselves  in  a  sort  of  en- 
closure, but  in  the  view  of  the  rest  of  the  assembly.  And 
the  nature  of  the  thin^  doth  speak,  that  there  must  always 
be  these  two  ocders  within  the  compass  of  the  Christian 
church,  those  that  are  under  instruction  are  catitckmmeni. 
and  thase  that,  as  they  are  fit,  are  taken  out  of  them  and 
received  into  full  communion.  A  thing  that  nature  and, 
common  prudence  will  so  much  dictate,  that  long. before 
the  Christian  name  was  ever  heard  of  in  the  world,  we  read 
that  Pjrthagoras's  school  had  the  same  orders,  wnere  the 
business  was  principally  to  teach  and  instruct  in  virtue. 
There  were  those  that  were  Extra-syndonem  and  those  that 
were  Iotra-s3mdoDem ;  there  was  a  s^pUim  or  enclostire  that 
did  receive  those  that  were  looked  upon  to  be  thoroughly 
virtuous.  His  school  indeed  was  like  a  church,  upon  that 
account,  and  commonly  there  were  kept  seven  years  ex- 
pectants without  the  enclosure,  not  to  be  received  (as  it 
were)  into  full  communioii  till  they  were  very  well  con- 
firmed in  virtue  and  goodness.  And  thereupon,  if  any  of 
those  that  had  been  received  within  the  enclosure  should 
afterwards  degenerate  and  be  guilty  of  any  crimes,  there 
was  as  solemn  an  excommunication  of  them  as  we  read  of 
any  among  Christians,  and  a  funeral  besides  held  for  such 
a  person ;  that  is,  a  cofiin  was  brought  into  the  auditoriwrn, 
.and  lamentation  made  over  it  as  ov«r  one  dead,  dead  firom 


among  them;  and  so  such  were  to  be  humbled  that  ▼«) 
and  wrought  upon.  And  there  can  be  no  sacb  thifig  v 
the  continuance  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  on  other  tenoi 
tiian  that  there  most  be  two  such  ordera    And  I  add, 

4.  That  it  is  very  apparent  that  our  Saviour's  war  of 
teaching  when  he  was  nere  on  earth  was  very  much  u  a 
aray  of  interlocution,  and  that  often  in  great  public  is- 
aemblies,  as  it  is  obvious  for  yourselves  to  take  notice  la 
evangelical  history.    And, 

6.  That  Christians  generally  are  under  an  express  charge 
to  be  ready  to  give  an  account  of  the  reason  of  their  hope 
and  faith,  to  any  one  that  shall  ask  it,  with  meekness  and 
fear;  as  in  that,  1  Pet.  iii.  15.  And  if  tliey  were  to  do  it 
<a8  that  direction  hath  more  especial  reference)  even  to 
enemies,  to  persecutors,  and  when  it  was  to  cost  them  their 
lives,  much  more  to  instructors  aikd  teachers,  when  (her 
desire  it  only  in  order  to  their  own  help,  and  to  the  prrv 
noting  and  furtberanee  of  knowledge  among  men.  And, 

6.  It  is  very  plain  that  they  who  by  office  are  to  make  it 
their  work  and  business  to  instruct  others,  are  obliged  to 
use  all  the  most  apt  and  likely  means  that  mar  be  most 
profitable  and  most  conducing  to  that  end  andrarpcse. 
How  solemn  a  charge  is  that  the  apostle  lays  on  Timoihj! 
S  Tim.  iy.  1, 2.  "  I  charge  thee,  therefore,  Wore  God  aod 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead  at  his  appearing  and  his  kingdom ;  preach  the  word, 
be  instant  in  season  and  oat  of  season,  reprove,  rebuke, 
exhort,  with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine."  With  aD  doc- 
trine (as  it  is  referred  undoubtedly  to  both  the  things  tlia! 
go  before  and  that  follow  the  long-suffering)  most  in  aJl 
reason  intend,  not  merely  the  mauer  of  doctrine,  bat  the 
maimer  also,  for  there  may  be  matters  of  doctrine  maiemlly 
to  be  consiaered,  that  are  not  so  necessary  to  be  »  rerj 
much  inculcated  and  urged.  But  that  same  aU-doetrine  is 
every  way  a  teaching  that  is  likely,  or  by  which  it  majbe 
more  probable,  that  g^K>d  may  be  done ;  aad  If  there  besodi 
an  obligation  upon  teachers,  there  is  a  correspandent  obii- 
galion  upon  hearers,  to  attetad  thereto ;  vea,  aad  tbit 
not  only  implied,  but  expresslv  required ;  **  (jbey  then  M 
have  tie  rule  over  yoii,"  Heb.  xiii.  17.  HercnpoB  no 
doubt  they  are  obliged  to  comply  with,  and  to  concur  to 
set  on  foot,  all  such  means  and  methods  of  instmctioD  is 
may  be  most  conducible  to  this  end.  And  that  this  is  a 
means  proper  to  this  end  may  be  manifest  upon  serenl 
considerations.    As, 

( 1 .)  That  it  most  evidently  tends  to  enga^  the  minds  ai 
them  that  are  immediately  dealt  with  in  this  way,  to  be  in- 
tent on  the  matter  in  hand  j  as  when  a  question  isimi  to 
me  I  am  bound  tinder  a  kind  of  necessity  to  consider  it, 
that  I  may  know  how  to  make  one  answer  or  another  as  it 
is  particularly  and  personally  directed  to  me.  There  are 
many  things  that  pass  us  by  in  a  continued  and  transient 
discourse,  that  a  wandering  mind  takes  little  notice  of, 
gives  little  heed  to ;  but  when  it  is  called  by  a  particaitr 
question  to  this  particular  point,  it  cannot  nut  make  tk 
mind  intent  upon  it.  As  when  the  apostle,  in  the  midst 
of  his  apologetical  discourse  before  king  A^ppa,  applied 
particularly  to  him  with  that  question,  "  Kmk  Afnppi. 
believest  tnou  the  prophets  1"  the  king  thought  hiiof^ 
obliged  to  consider  his  question,  and  you  see  what  kind  of 
answer  he  gives,  so  as  he  never  el^e  would  have  thought, 
if  that  question  had  not  been  d  irected  to  himself.  Sack  ia 
impression  did  that  question  make  on  his  mind. 

(2.)  It  tends  manifestly  very  much  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  all  that  hear,  at  such  an  exercise  as  that  we  are  now 
speaking  of.  Every  body  presently  gives  his  ear  when  there 
is  a  question  put,  "Come,  what  will  be  miswerfd  to tktf 
question  1"  and  if  it  need  explication,  "  What  will  be  said 
in  this  case  V*  It  makes  men  exert  their  minds,  and  engaff 
their  spirits  a  great  deal  more,  as  every  one's  reason  aod 
experience  muttt  tell  him. 

(3.)  It  tends  very  much  to  fix  things  and  make  tboj 
continue  with  those  that  hear  and  do  attend  on  such  a  kiod 
of  exercise,  for  that  very  reason,  because  it  hath  set  the  aai* 
madversive  faculties  so  much  the  more  on  work:  and  a 
the  matter  be  considered,  nothing  is  plainer,  'ban  thai  peo- 
ple do  many  times  blame  their  memories  very  causclesdji 
when  it  is  really  the  animadversive  faculty  is  not  used ;  m 
things  that  once  are  earnestly  attended  to  are  ouch  more 
like^  to  be  remembered,  but  people  find  fault  with  their 
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memories  becanse  they  do  not  mind  what  they  hear  at  first. 
If  they  earnestly  minded  what  they  heard,  and  considered 
things,  and  took  them  to  heart,  it  wonld  contribute  a  great 
deal  towards  the  fixing  of  them  in  their  memorie:i,  towards 
their  retention  of  them.  I  believe,  for  the  much  greater 
part,  when  the  badness  of  the  memory  is  complained  of. 
the  fault  lies  elsewhere^  that  they  did  not  seriously  attend 
at  the  first,  for  things  will  be  retained  longer  that  have  been 
veil  considered  at  first. 

(4.)  Hereupon,  through  the  blessing  of  Ood,  much  more 
may  be  done  towards  the  conrersion  of  souhs  by  the  Qospel 
dispen^flfttion,  when  the  things  needful  to  be  understood  in 
order  hereto,  are  iMtt  understood  for  it :  for  while  they  are 
not  so,  we  speak  in  the  dark,  and  people  hear  in  the  dark, 
and  what  we  sav  to  them  hath  an  uncertain  sound,  as  the 
apostle  speaks,  1  Cor.  ziv.  17.  They  cannot  tell  what  we 
mean  when  we  speak  of  the  weightiest  and  most  important 
things  belonging  to  the  kinedom  of  God,  but  if  such  things 
be  well  understood  at  first,  (as  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be 
in  this  way,)  then  there  is  one  great  step  made,  one  main 
difficulty  is  got  over;  and  so  it  obtains  in  discourses  that 
have  more  directly  that  design,  to  make  men  intend  this 
business,  and  impress  things  upon  men's  hearts  to  the  ut- 
most, which  had  passed  through  their  minds  before,  or 
were  received  clearlv  and  distincjly  there  before.   Again, 

(5.)  It  is  likewise,  by  consequence,  likely  to  be  the  means 
of  introducing  a  much  more  fruitful  Christianity  among  us, 
ibr  undoubtedly^  religion  is  more  lively  bV  hqw  much  the 
more  it  is  well  grounded :  they  that  do  beueve  this  or  that 
doctrine  without  a  ground,  they  commonly  beUeve  it  too 
without  fruit.  If  it  have  not  a  good  ground  it  is  propor- 
tionahly  iuefficacions,  and  a  languid  thing ;  as  seed  that 
is  sown,  and  hath  no  depth  of  earth,  (as  our  Saviourspeaks,) 
brings  not  forth  fruit  unto,  perfection.  Therefore  is  that 
chai^  given  unto  the  Colossian  Christians:  "  As  ve  have 
received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  ye  in  him,"  Col.  ii. 
6.  One  notion  under  which  we  are  said  to  receive  him  is 
as  ft  teacher,  and  to  receive  him  (though  that  be  not  alH 
is  to  receive  nis  truths,  his  doctrines.  *'  As  ye  have  received 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  in  him,  rooted  and  built  up 
in  him,  and  established  in  the  faith  as  ye  have  been  taught, 
abounding  therein  with  fhanksgiving.'^*  And  therefore,  so 
rationally  doth  the  apostle  pray  for  them  in  that  chapter, 
chat  they  might  be  ''fruitful  in  every  good  work,  increasing 
in  the  knowledge  of  Gkxl."  And  in  Phil.  i.  9, 10, 11.  those 
Christians  are  there  prayed  for  after  the  same  method,  that 
they  might  abound  in  judgment  and  in  all  knowledge,  (that 
they  might  become  knowing  and  judicious  Christians,) 
and  then,  that  they  might  abound  in  all  the  fruits  of  righte- 
ousness that  would  be,  through  Christ,  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God.    And. 

(6.)  This  would  be  a  very  great  and  likely  means  to 
bring  Christians  generally  to  a  great  deal  more  of  serious- 
ness in  the  temper  of  their  minds  and  spirits,  that  is,  to 
exclude  and  shut  out  vanity,  replenishing  their  minds  with 
great  and  weighty  things,  things  that  deeply  concern  them: 
for  in  this  way,  undoubtedly,  such  things  would  come^  to 
be  more  inwrought  into  their  hearts,  and  to  have  a  more 
settled  abode  and  residence  Iherie.  Then  it  would  be  as 
3rdinary  a  thing  when  Christians  did  meet,  to  catechise 
me  another  about  the  things  of  God,  and  about  the  eternal 
kingdoms,  (if  I  may  use  that  phrase,)  as  to  catechise  one 
u) other  about  news,  or  about  tne  state  of  the  times;  what 
is  doing  now  in  the  country,  or  in  the  court,  or  in  this  or 
in  any  other  nation  or  kingdom :  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
;arely  would  look  as  great  as  any  earthly  kingdom  or 
rouDtry,  or  greater,  if  we  were  more  taken  op  about  the 
hings  that  relate  thereunto. '  And  so  might  the  ancient 
2?hristiaoity  come  to  be  restored  in  ^me  measure  among 
IS,  wherein  (as  antiquity  tells  us)  it  was  so  ordinary  a 
hing  when  Christians  did  meet,  presently  to  fall  upon  the 
natters  of  their  religion :  and  it  was  usual  in  their  families, 
•ven  all.  the  day  long,  when  people  were  about  their  af- 
airs,  either  in  the  shop  or  at  the  distaff,  to  mention  the 
rreau  things  of  the  Christian  reli^riop,  from  morning  to 
I  igh  I  mingling  di<HX)urses  of  that  kind  with  all  their  affairs, 
IS  they  could  admit  of  their  being  mingled.  This  was 
primitive  Christianity,  and  it  was  in  these  early  days  that 
his  coarse  that  I  now  speak  of  did  obtain,  even  when 
acii  famUiar  interlocutions  for  the  instruction  of  candi- 


dates to  Christianity  were  carried  on  in  their  aaseffblieg. 
And, 

(7.)  It  were  much  to  be  hoped  that  by  this  means  that 
faulty  shyness  would  be  overcome,  which  doth  appear  too 
generally,  of  discoursing  at  all  about  the  things  oiGod  and 
the  matters  of  religion,  and  what  men  find  in  their  own 
spirits  of  savour  and  impression  of  such  things.  It  is  very 
strange  and  unaccountable  that  there  should  be  so  peculiar 
a  shyness  in  reference  to  the  matters  of  religion,  lo  take 
discourse  of  them,  especially  as  to  one's  own  sentiments 
about  them,  what  one  apprehends  and  what  one  tels  in 
himself,  in  one's  own  breast.  There  is  not  such  a  shyness 
in  reference  to  things  of  any  other  concerns  besides,  as 
there  is  in  reference  to  those  concernments  that  relate  to 
men's  souls  and  their  state  God-ward  and  for  eternity. 
Nobody  is  shy  to  speak  of  his  own  or  other's  ails,  for  the 
most  part ;  nobody  is  shy  to  sneak  of  an  aching  head,  or 
an  aching  tooth ;  but  what  a  snyness  is  there  to  apeak  of 
spiritual  maladies,  a  bad  heart,  a  blind  mind,  and  tne  like ! 
If  discourses  were  in  ibis  way  more  fVequenlly  introduced, 
so  as  to  become  familiar,  this  ^hyne»s  would  be  gradually 
overcome.  We  find  in  pliblic  assemblies  it  is  usual  to 
give  an  account  of  things  that  are  of  another  concernment, 
of  a  most  inferior  concernment;  as  in  courts  of  judicature, 
where  persons  of  the  meanest  capacity  are  called  frequent- 
ly to  speak  their  knowledge,  to  tell  what  they  know  about 
such  and  such  a  matter  that  doth  concern  meum  and  iuvMf 
this  or  that  man's  right;  or  concerning  a  question  depend- 
ing between  the  government  and  any  particular  person 
concerning  a  criminal  matter.  Nothing  more  ordinal^ 
than  to  have  persons  catechised  about  such  things  as  these 
in  public  assemblies,  and  St  is  not  thought  tlrange.  And 
why  should  there  be  a  particular  shyness,  strangeness,  and 
aversion  to  give  an  account  of  thin^  relating  to  the  king- 
dom of  Gk)d  1  As  if  it  were  a  crimmal  thing  to  have  one^s 
mind  engaged  and  taken  up  about  matters  of  that  nature, 
or  as  if  persons  were  afraid  to  be  thought  guilty  of  religion, 
as  if  it  were  a  dreadful  thing,  a  thing  to  oe  dreaded  to  be 
thought  guilty  of  minding  God,  and  the  concernments  of 
another  world.    And,  ' 

(8.)  It  would  surely  be  a  veir  likely  means  to  prevent 
apostacy,  es]}ecially  in  a  difficult  and  trying  time :  indeed 
there  is  continual  danger  of  apostacy ;  there  is  much  dan- 
ger from  daily  conversation  with  this  world,  there  is  much 
danger  especially  in  a  prosperous  state  and  condition  in 
it,  lest  there  should  be  heart  apostacy.  a  heart  secretly  de- 
parting from  the  love  of  God;  and  there  is  great  denser 
m  times  of  persecution  for  religion's  sake,  for  Christ's  sake, 
and  for  the  Gospel's  sake.  But  there  is  nothing  (in  point 
of  means  and  in  anbordination  to  the  grace  and  Spirit  of 
Christ)  likely  to  be  a  better  security  against  it,  than  msuch 
a  way  as  this,  to  be  once  thoroughly  instructed  in  the 
l^reat  ''principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,"  to  have  them  well 
inlaid.  They  that  are  so  instructed  at  first  are  not  like  to 
be  as  "  children,  tossed  to  and  fro  with  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine," or  entangled  by  the  cunning  craftiness  of  them  that 
lie  in  wait  to  aeceive.  Some  are  withdrawn  by  seduc- 
tion, some  by  persecution :  there  will  be  the  same  fence 
against  both  in  such  a  way  as  this.  "  Nay,"  will  such  a 
one  say,  "  I  have  (through  the  goodness  of  God)  understood 
the  grounds  of  my  religion  well;  I  did  not  trifie  when 
I  took  up  this  profession:"  as  the  apostle  speaks  con- 
cerning his  trast  in 'God,  *'I  know  whom  I  have  believed, 
and  I  am  persuaded  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have 
committed  unto  him  until  that  day."  So  for  a  Christian 
to  say,  "  I  know  what  I  have  believed,  and  I  mean  te 
abide  by  it  through  the  grace  of  God,"  this  will  preserve 
him  under  suffering.  It  is  a  very  uncomfortable  thing  in 
point  of  suffering  to  be  called  to  suffer  for  that  I  never 
understood,  and  which  I  never  savoured  or  relished.  To 
suffer  for  what'  I  never  had  any  clear  understanding  of, 
and  to  suffer  for  what  I  never  had  any  taste  or  relish  of  in 
my  own  soul,  though  it  is  possible  to  suffer  upon  such  an 
account,  yet  it  is  uncomfortable.  A  man  may  "  give  his 
body  to  be  burned"  without  love,  but  it  is  very  uncomforta* 
ble  so  to  suffer.  And  the  one  of  these  things  is  the  way  to 
the  other;  I  am  likely  to  savour  what  I  understand  in 
those  things  that  have  a  real  bottom,  and  are  in  themselves 
substantial.  There  are  some  thini^  indeed  that  have  so 
little  in  them,  that  the  more  I  understand  them  the  less  I 
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shall  mind  them;  the  more  I  understand  them  the  more  I 
shall  despise  them ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  great  things  of 
Gh)d,  and  that  do  relate  to  his  kingdom.    And, 

(9.)  It  is  that  which  ixrill  certainly  be  a  great  ornament 
to  the  Christian  church,. and  an  honour  to  it,  when  there 
is  a  succession  coming  up,  a  rising  generation,  of  them  that 
do  understand  themselves,  and  appear  to  do  so,  make  It 
evident  that  they  do  understand  themselves  in  the  great 
thiugs  of  religion ;  that  they  receive  them  and  take  them 
in.  As  it  was  the  reproach  of  the  Christian  church  (as  it 
was  still  called)  when  that  barbarous  age  was  upon  it,  and 
so  great  and  gross  darkness  and  ignorance  did  cover  the 
face  of  it,  so  will  the  contrary  be  its  houonr.  And  when 
times  of  greater  knowledge  do  come,  then  in  one  sense 
(though  these  words  have  more  meaning  than  that)  it  may 
be  said  to  Zion,  "  Arise^  shine ;  for  thy  light  is  come :  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee,**  Isaiah  iz.  1. 
Light  signifies  holiness  too,  and  a  prosperous  state,  but  it 
signifies  knowledge  as  that  which  is.  inchoative  of  all  the 
rest.    And,  « 

(10.)  Lastly.  It  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  pre- 
sages that  can  be,  when  once  the  spirits  of  those  that  are 
to  be  learners  (as  it  were)  in  the  scoool  of  Christ,  come  to 
be  engaged  and  intent  upon  getting  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  and  have  their  souls  impressed  thereunto.  I  say,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  presages  of  the  approach 
of  that  time  and  that  season  drawing  on,  when  one  shall 
say  to  another,  and  even  people  to  people,  "  Come  and  let 
us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of 
the  Goa  of  Js^ob,  and  he  will  show  us  of  his  ways,  and 
we  will  walk  in  his  paths,"  Micah  iv.  3.  It  is  a  com* 
fortable  pre-si^nification  of  the  approach  of  that  time 
when  "  many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be 
increased :"  when  there  shall  be  very  much  of  inquiry  and 
concern  to  know  Gk>d  and  the  things  of  God,  then  the  time 
will  be  drawing  on,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall 
abound  and  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas^ 
Isaiah  xi.  9. 

IV.  But  to  make  some  brief  use  of  all  this.  There  are 
principles  of  religion,  or  of  the  oracles  6f  God,  which  are 
needful  to  be  taui^ht.    Then  here, 

I.  Let  us  consider  and  adore  the  goodness  of  God  to- 
wards a  wicked  and  apostate  world.  How  strange  a  sound 
should  such  a  word  carry  with  it  to  us,  "  The  oracles  of 
Grod  {"  How  transporting  a  sound,  for  the  oracles  of  Gkxl 
to  be  mentioned  and  spoken  in  such  a  world  as  ours  is ! 
when  it  would  be  thought  that  its  so  universal  revolt 
from  God,  should  everlastmgly  have  cut  off  all  intercourse 
t>etween  him  and  it,  that  he  should  never  have  regard  for 
this  world  any  more ;  not  more  than  for  the  angels  that  fell 
and  kept  not  their  first  station.  Do  we  hear  of  anv  oracles 
of  God  sent  down  into  those  infernal  regions?  Oh  !  how 
great  thing  then  is  it,  that  there  should'' be  amon^us  the 
oracles  of  God  I  Indeed,  it  argues  very  great  stupidity,  if 
there  be  not  a  mighty  sense  of  this  upon  our  spints. 
Pagans  have  had  the  most  grateful  sense  that  could  be 
imagined  but  of  a  mock  pretence  hereunto :  the  very  notion 
of  oracles  carries  a  sacrednessand  venerableness  in  it;  any 
thing  that  is  4i^ioe,  any  thing  that  is  of  heavenly  descent ; 
and  so  such  things,  though  but  feignedly  such,  have  been 
reckoned  of  among  pagans !  Oh !  what  veneration  had 
those  poor  Ephesian  idolaters  for  that  thing  (we  read  it 
image,  but  there  is  no  such  thine  in  the  Greek)  that  dropped 
down  from  Jupiter !  how  mighty  a  zeal  was  there  among 
that  people,  so  as  that  the  city  is  said  to  be  a  whole 
neockaron ;  "  All  Ephesus  is  a  worshipper ;"  so  it  is  ex- 
pressed, as  if  that  mighty  city  were  but  one  worshipper  of 
the  great  goddess  Diana !  So  great  was  their  zeal,  so  high 
their  veneration,  for  a  thing  that  their  deluding  priests 
made  them  believe  dropped  down  from  heaven.  And  we 
know  how  high  their  value  was,  of  how  much  they  did 
magnify  themselves,  for  the  diabolical  oracles  they  had 
among  them  in  former  days  before  Christ's  time :  and  how 
mighty  a  concern  there  was  among  them  when  these  were 
silent  at  his  coming.  So  as  that  some  of  their  wisest  men 
(Plutarch  for  instance)  was  fain 'to  write  discourse  upon 
discourse  to  qualify  their  minds  thereupon .  Two  treatises 
we  read  of,  written  by  that  author ;  one  why  they  ceased, 
which  he  wrote  in  verse;  the  other  why  they  did  so  totally 
cease  u  upon  the  matter  they  did. 


And  when  the  privilege  of  having  the  oracles  of  God 
was  a  more  confined  and  limited  thing,  oh  1  how  did  the 
Jews  (to  whom  they  were  so  great  a  treasure)  magnifT 
themselves  upon  them,  how  did  they  glory  in  it !  And  it 
was  acknowledged  that  they  had  a  mighty  advaDtajge. 
"  What  advantage  had  the  Jewsl  Mochevenr  way.chief- 
Iv  as  that  to  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God," 
Rom.  iii.  beginning.  Oh !  we  do  not  enough  consider  the 
kindness  of  Heaven  towards  our  world !  that  there  should 
be  any  beams  of  divine  li{[ht  (whether  by  natural  or  so- 
pematural  revelation)  shining  in  it.  We  do  not  esoD^h 
consider  that  we  are  quite  cut  off  from  Ckxl.  He  doih 
hereby  show  he  hath  ^et  a  desire  to  the  work  of  his  ovn 
hands,  in  that  he  will  nave  his  oracles  known  to  men  opoo 
earth ;  as  elsewhere  it  is  said  of  his  tabernacle,  "  The 
tabernacles  of  Gkxl  are  with  men :"  and  in  what  a  trios- 
port  doth  Solomon  break  forth  (1  Kings  viii.)  in  tbit 
seraphical  triumph  of  joy,  "  Will  God  indeed  dwell  npon 
earth  1"  Oh !  that  there  should  be  any  abode  of  the  Dirise 
presence  upon  earth  I  And  these  are  some  of  the  most 
expressive  tokens  of  such  a  visible  presence  vouchsafed; 
his  placing  these  oracles  among  us,  and  diffusing  the  most 
impressive  light  that  reveals  him,  and  that  reveals  the  great 
things  that  relate  to  his  kingdom.    And, 

3.  We  may  collect  hence,  that  it  is  a  very  apt  method, 
and  accommodated  unto  intelligent  creatures,  that  God  doih 
make  use  of,  in  conveying  to  them  the  necessary  knovldgt 
nf  the'  doctrine  of  Christ ;  for  there  are  principles  tbit 
are  to  be  begun  with ;  (first  principles  as  yoa  see ;)  jo& 
had  need  to  l^  taught  which  are  the  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  God.  There  are  the  oracles  of  God,  there  are 
principles  of  these  oracles,  and  the  first  of  those  principles. 
God  doth  apply  himself  to  us  suitable  to  our  natare,  be 
aims  to  draw  us  by  the  "  cords  of  a  man  and  by  the  baods 
of  love,"  to  make  reason  and  love  engineers  by  which  be 
would  take  hold  of  us,  sanctify  the  one  principle  and  the 
other,  that  we  may  be  brought  nigh  to  him  and  held  in 
with  him. 

And  it  ou^ht  deeply  to  be  considered,  that  there  are  (e 
you  see)  prmciples  wherewith  we  are  to  begin,  and  by 
which  we  are  to  be  led  on  (as  the  apostle's  expression  beie 
is)  towards  perfection.  Principles  of  truth,  nrinciples  i 
doctrine,  such  as  a  "  form  of  sound  words,**  wholesome 
words  may  be  expressive  of  Though  (by  the  waj)  I  am 
against  being  tied  to  a  form  of  words ;  in  matters  of  tbis 
natqre  I  would  have  words  used  for  helps,  not  for  boods. 
And  if  I  were  to  inquire  how  any  have  profited  in  the  thicgs 
of  CStod,  even  in  this  very  respect ;  in  respect  of  their  Irao*- 
ledge  relating  thereto,  if  they  could  express  a  soond  and 
l^ood  understanding  about  these  things,  in  their  own  woris 
m  words  of  their  own  choosing,  and  not  which  they  foon! 
in  this  or  that  book,  I  should  like  it  a  great  deal  bener. 
It  would  argue  them  so  much  the  more  understanding  aod 
knowing  Christians,  and  likely  to  prove  more  stable  ooes. 
As  I  said  before,  I  would  have  you  to  make  use  of  oiber 
men's  words  (as  you  may  any  good  book  you  read  or  »r- 
mon  you  hear)  for  helps,  but  not  for  bonds;  to  help  your 
understandings,  not  to  limit  them.    Again, 

3.  This  lets  us  see  the  presumptuous  and  preoosteroos 
rashness  of  such  persons  as  do  at  random,  at  aUadvo- 
tures,  take  up  the  Christian  profession,  when  they  neveris 
yet  understood  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  so  ihef 
really  pi^fess  they  know  not  what ;  as  if  the  name  Christ- 
ian were  a  name  of  nothing,  a  name  that  had  no  significa- 
tion, a  name  that  did  import  no  real  thing.  Those  that  can 
give  no  account  of  their  knowledge  of  prihciples,  and  ret 
will  be  Christians,  call  themselves  Christians,  what  a  nsor- 
pation  is  this  I  How  groundlessly  and  presumptnoosly  do 
they  usurp  a  glorious  name  I  a  title  that  carries  wiih  it  a 
great  deal  of  glory  I  and. I  would  have  you  understand  it 
so.  A  Christian  Ls  a  glorious  title,  and  they  will  be  made 
to  understand  it  to  be  so  another  day,  who  have  usurped 
it  they  know  not  why,  who  have  profaned  it,  and  coold 
never  justify  the  pretence.  It  is  a  rar  greater  presumpn® 
than  for  any  man  to  call  himself  king  or  emweror,  wbotf 
a  mean  peasant,  an  ordinary  fellow,  and  can  nave  no50€b 
pretence.  "  I  will  bring  them  to  worship  at  thy  feet  fii » 
spoken  to  the  Philadelphian  church,  Rev.  iii.  9.)  whoaj 
they  are  Jews  and  are  not,  but  do  lie."  For  a  man  » 
take  up  a  profession  that  is  a  mere  lie,  what  a  presompnon 
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s  it !  a  man  to  oaU  himself  a  Christian !  Bat  he  lies,  and 
lust  do  so  anon  one  account,  if  he  live  in  the  continual 
iolation  of  ine  Christian  precepts,  and  upon  another,  if 
e  anderstand  nothine  of  the  Christian  principles.  It  is  a 
le ;  it  is  to  suppose  that  CkriUian  is  a  name  without  a 
leaning,  a  name  that  means  nothing.    And, 

4.  We  may  collect  hence,  that  it  is  very  stupid  folly  for 
len  to  live  all  their  day9  under  this  profession,  witnout 
ver  concemine  themselves  to  understand  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  ft  is  very  presoiMtuous  rashness  to  take  up 
^at  profession,  when  a  man  will  commence  Christian  aU 
f  a  sudden  without  ever  having  understood  its  principles, 
{ut  it  is  far  more  stupid  folly  if  a  man  will,  all  his  aays, 
ive  anderthe  Christian  profession  in  eontinued  ignorance 
f  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  How  ridiculous 
oth  that  man  make  himself  that  will  all  his  time  go  under 
le  name  of  a  merchant,  and  yet  never  understand  any 
ling  oC  merchandise !  or  if  a  man  will  be  called  aphilo- 
opher,  wifen  every  one  that  knows  him.  knows  that  he 
inderstaods  not  aoy  of  the  principles  ofpnllosophy !  But, 

5.  It  is  of  so  great  importance  to  understand  well  the 
•rinciples  of  Christian  religion,  that  they  need  to  be  taught, 
s  there  so  great  weight  laid  upon  the  teaching  of  them  ? 
re  they  hereby  represented  to  us  to  be  matters  of  absolme 
lecessity  1  then  by  the  importance  of  the  principles  judge 
f  the  excellency  of  the  end  of  the  Christian  religion.  And 
0  consider,  Halh  Gkxl  thus  brought  it  about  that  we  should 
e  all  of  OS  in  one  degree  or  other  under  the  Christian  in- 
uiutioii  J  What  is  it  for  1  That  which  hath  so  very  im- 
lortant  principles  mast  have  a  proportionable  end.  Then 
et  us  see  what  that  is.  Religion  is  a  thing^thal  terminates 
ipon  eternity,  that  runs  into  another  world :  they  therefore 
hat  are  cinder  the  Christian  institution  (as  we  all  are  to  be 
n  the  ehfirch  of  God  while  we  are  here  in  the  world)  are 
»  look  upon  themselves  as  so  manv  candidates  for  the 
ikssed  eternity.  Here  in  this  worla  we  are  training  up 
or  heaven,  for  everlasting  glory ;  and  hereupon  are  the 
principles  of  reliinoa,  of  the  oracles  of  Gtod,  represented 
s  the  most  important  things,  that  have  their  hnal  and  de- 
ermiuate  reference  to  another  world,  the  glories  of  the 
leavenly  and  eternal  state.  This  were  a  great  thought  for 
us  to  carry  about  with  us,  whensoever  we  are  under  Gk)s-. 
el  teaching,  to  think  that  Qod  halh  provided  and  taken 
are  that  I  should  be  trained  up  for  heaven  and  fitted  for 
he  eternal  kingdom,  and  for  an  everlasting  abode  in  that 
lej^sed  glorious  state.  And  when  you  are  training  up  your 
hild,  oh !  how  great  a  thing  is  it  to  be  training  it  up  in  the 
DOW  ledge  of  God  1  for  there  are  some  steps  that  must  be 
iken  with  it,  to  make  it  meet  for  partaking  '*  of  the  inhe- 
itance  of  the  saints  in  light."  You  know  there  is  great 
are  taken  about  the  education  of  great  heirs,  ^he  very 
hildren  of  the  church  are  God's  children.  He  calls  them 
o,(Ezekiel  xvi.  90, 21.)  "  Is  this  a  small  matter  that  thou 
ast  slain  my  children  1"  speaking  of  Jewish  parents  mak- 
Qg  their  children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  In  the 
egeneraie  state  of  that  church  and  people,  he  calls  them 
is  children.  Now^  I  sav,  great  care  is  wont  to  be  taken  in 
le  education  of  great  neirs.  Those  that  are  the  children 
f  God  and  are  really  so,  if  children  they  are  also  heirs ; 
nd  they  are  be^tten  to  a  lively  hope,  to  an  inheritance 
lat  is  incorruptible  and  nndefiled.  Andthe;^  are,  by*' the 
Incere  milk  of  the  word"  which  they  receive  from  time 

>  time,  to  grow  op  to  a  fimess  and  capacitv  to  partake  of 
lat  inheritance.  We  should  never  thmk  or  the  principles 
f  the  Christian  religion,  l^ut  it  should  put  us  in  mind  of 
le  end  of  it,  and  what  It  refers  to.    And  yet  again, 

6.  We  may  further  learn  from  hence,  that  since  there  is 
ich  need  that  such  principles  should  be  tauf  ht,  men  should 
ike  heed  of  neglecting,  aixid  much  more  of  opposiog,  any 
t  methods  wherein  the]^  mav  be  taught.  And  why  do 
ley  so  1  Why,  they  think  tnemselves  too  wise  to  learn, 
ley  anderstand  too  much  already  to  need  being  taught, 
•at  while  they  account  themselves  so  very  wise,  see'  how 
le  Spirit  of  Gkhl^counts  them,  what  notion  they  pass  un- 
er  with  him ;  '*  Pools  despise  instruction,"  Frov.  i.  7. 
Lnd  that  is  certainly  a  very  ill  character,  that  the  contempt 
f  instruction  brings  upon  persons :  they  think  themselves 
rise,  and  Qod  thinks  tnem  fools ;  and  certainly  his  judg- 
lent  is  the  most  discerning  and  true :  and  as  it  draws  on 

bad  character,  so  it  is  very  likely  to  draw  on  a  bad  end 


and  issue.  To  hate  instruction  is  to  hate  knowledge:  and 
he  is  said  to  love  knowledge  that  loves  instruction,  Prov. 
xii.  I.  Bat  to  be  brought  m  under  the  notion  of  a  hater 
of  knowledge,  divine  knowledge,  oh !  how  dreadful  a 
thing  is  that !  "  They  shall  call  but  I  will  not  answer,  they 
shall  seek  me  early  but  they  shall  not  find  me."  Why, 
what  is  the  matter  1  what  is  all  that  resolved  into  which 
you  rea4  to  that  purpose  in  the  1st  chapter  of  Proverbs'! 
Why  in  the  29th  verse  it  is  said.  Because  they  hated  know- 
ledge and  would  not  choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord)  therefore 
he  would  be  deaf  to  all  their  cries  and  importunities,  when 
destruction  was  coming  upon  them  as  a  whirlwind.  Why 
is  God  so  inexorable  towards  them  1  Because  they  hated 
knowledge j  they  would  not  endeavour  to  learn.    And, 

7.  Lastly,  If  there  be  so  absolute  a  necessity  of  being 
taught  such  principles  of  religion,  or  such  "  Oracles  of 
Crod,"  there  surely  ought  to  be  a  ver^  peculiar  temper  and 
disposition  of  spirit  in  order  to  learning.  And  that  I  would 
have  you  to  taice  an  account  of  in  a  few  heads  which  I 
shall  only  name.  We  are  all  to  be  learners  here  in  this 
world,  we  must  learn  as  long  as  we  live.  And  if  it  be  of 
so  absolute  necessity  that  we  learn  such  things,  we  should, 

(1.)  Apply  ourselves  to  them  with  very  great  reverence, 
for  they  are  "  the  oracles  of  God"  that  we  have  to  do  with ; 
it  is  something  sacred  and  divine,  that  we  are  conversant 
and  taken  up  about.  When  any  thing  of  these  oracles  was 
to  be  first  given  in  writing,  though  it  a«s  but  a  little,  to  a 
peculiar  and  select  ^people  of  his,  we  see  what  an  awful 
business  was  made  of  it.  God  comes  down  j  manifests  his 
glorious  presence  in  the  mountain  that  he  had  selected  for 
that  purpose ;  the  people  are  there  assembled  and  cast  a  bout 
the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  the  mountain  is  enclosed,  and 
they  are  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  approach  the  bor- 
ders; "Touch  not  the  borders;  for  whosoever  toucheth 
them  shall  die,"  Exod.  xix.  20,  .21.  In  that  assembly  of 
that  people,  on  purpose  to  hear  the  divine  oracles  that  were 
to  be  preached  among  them,  there  was  a  glorious  revela- 
tion that  came  from  heaven.  And  do  we  think  the  Grospel 
revelation  that  we  have  is  less  glorious  1  No,  saith  the 
aposUe,  "  The  glory  wherewith  the  law  was  given  upon 
mount  Sinai,  was  no  glory  in  comparison  with  this  glorv 
that  so  much  excels."  On  I  we  should  be  learners  with 
the  greatest  reverence  imaginable,  as  having  from  time  to 
time  the  divine  oracles  to  be  opened  among  us.  Here  is 
the  most  glorious  appearance  of  God.  When  there  was 
comparatively  an  unspeakably  less  appearance  even  than 
that  on  mount  Sinai,  that  is,  when  some  of  the  Divine 
glory  shone  in  one  bush,  it  is  charged  upon  Moses  (to 
strike  his  mind  with  a  due  awe)  presently  to  put  off  his 
shoes.  This  was  to  be  significant  to  us,  with  what  great 
and  profound  reverence  we  are  to  have  our  souls  impress- 
ed and  possessed  upon  an  appearance  of  God ;  and  these 
are  the  orightest  and  most  glorious  appearances,  in  the 
kind,  that  we  know  above  any  besides. 

(2.)  We  should  apply  ourselves  to  learn  the  things  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  with  very  deep  humility;  with  a  most 
humble  sense  of  our  own  ignorance,  and  that  we  know  so 
little.  "  He  that  thinks  he  knows  any  thing,  knows  no- 
thing as  he  ought  to  know,"  saith  the  apostle.  And  no- 
thing was  a  more  ignominious  brand  upon  a  sort  of  men 
that  did  start  up  early  in  the  Christian  church,  that  affect, 
ed  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  gnostic,  than  tnat  thev  so 
much  valued  themselves  upon  that  knowledge  to  wnich 
they  pretended,  and  but  pretended ;  as  that  name  did  sig- 
ifify.  Whether  they  were  .<^  soon  called  by  that  name,  as 
some  imagine,  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  the  genius  and  spi- 
rit of  the  men  undoubtedly  appeared  early ;  and  many  pas- 
sages  in  the  epistles  of  the  apostles  have  a  direct  reference 
thereunto,  as  particularly  tnat,  (I  Cor.  viii.  2.)  "  Know- 
ledge puffeth  up,  but  love  edifietn."  But  (I  say)  it  was 
the  ignominy  and  reproach  of  that  sort  of  men,  that  they 
did  so  highly  glory  in  an  airy  kind  of  knowledge,  that  they 
were  never  the  better  for,  nay,  that  made  them  undoubtedly 
upon  the  whole  matter  much  worse  men :  it  doth  always 
so  where  there  is  not  great  humility,  which  doth  accom- 
pany and  go  with  knowledge.  That  is,  they  who  are  learn- 
ers, ought  to  consider  themselves  as  such,  as  we  must  all 
of  us  always  be  while  we  are  here  in  this  world,  such  as 
"  know  but  in  part."  Here  we  are  to  have  very  self-dimi- 
nishing thoughts  of  our  own  knowledge.    Surely  it  is  but 
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little  that  we  know,  as  we  find  Agar  speaks  concerning 
himself;  "  I  am  more  brutish  ihsR  any  man,  and  hare  not 
the  understanding  of  a  man."  And  so  the  Psalmist  speaks 
of  himself,  (Psal.  Ixxiii.^  "  So  foolish  was  I  and  ignorant ; 
I  was  as  a  beast  before  tnee."  Such  diminishing  thoughts 
it  becomes  us  to  have  of  ourselves,  as  to  look  upon  our- 
selves under  such  a  self-despising  notion,  (as  i  may  so 
speak,)  that  while  we  are  here  we  are  but  in  a  state  of 
learners,  and  must  be  so  as  long  as  we  are  in  this  earthly 
state.    But  then, 

(3.)  We  should  be  learners  still  with  fervent  desire  of 
learning  more  and  more ;  and  this  agrees  well  with  an 
humble  sense  of  our  yet  knowing  so  very  little.  It  hath 
always  been  mentioned  concerning  one  eminent  heathen, 
as  an  honourable  character  he  went  under,  that  he  was 
known  by  that  motto,  "  Hifetantvm  scio^  me  nikU  scire  i" 
this  only  I  know ^  tkal  I  know  notkirtg :  though  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  learned  men  of  his  age.  If  there 
be  a  sincere  desire  of  increasing  knowledge,  nothing  bet- 
ter agrees  with  it  than  such  a  sense  as  this,  Alas !  it  is  lit- 
tle I  know,  and  I  am  to  be  still  aiming  to  know  more  and 
more,  in  reference  to  things  wherein  I  am  so  much  con- 
cerned. "I  opened  my  month  and  panted,"  saith  the 
Psalmist,  "for  I  longed  for  thy  commandments,"  Psal. 
cxix.  131.  We  are  to  be  continuall]^  desiring  that  which 
is  to  be  the  means  of  our  growth  in  knowledge.  "  As 
new-bom  babes  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word  that 
ve  may  grow  thereby:"  and  these  princinles  are  called 
**  milk,"  as  you  see  in  the  close  of  this  otn  chap,  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  the  text  is. 

(4.)  It  ought  to  be  with  a  continued  pleasant  savour  and 
relisn  of  divine  knowledge,  that  we  should  be  driving  the 
d&sign  to  increase ;  to  increase  and  grow  in  it.  "  Grow 
in  the  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ ;"  labour  to  have  a  continual  intermix- 
ture of  grace  with  knowledge  that  may  crive  it  a  pleasant 
savour.  There  is  very  little  delight  m  dry  notions  that 
never  influence  a  man's  heart.  "  When  wisdom  enters 
into  the  heart,  and  knowledge  is  pleasant  unto  the  soul,'* 
(saith  the  wise  man,)  "then  understanding  shall  {>reserve 
thee,  discretion  shalilead  thee."  Knowledge  doth  its'oflSce 
effectually,  to  guide  and  lead  us  in  our  way,  when  once  it 
becomes  or  a  grateful  taste  and  relish  to  our  souls ;  if  it 
be  taken  and  digested,  and  we  relish  a  sweetness  and 
pleasanmess  in  it,  then  it  will  have  power  to  do  its  work, 
that  is,  to  be  our  gfuide  and  director  in  our  way  and  course, 
as  vou  have  it,  Prov.  ii.  10.    And  then, 

(5.)  It  ought  to  be  with  continual  eratitude,  adoring 
and  blessing  God 'that  he  makes  an3r  of  his  light  to  shine 
in  this  dark  world  •,  especially  that  it  should  shine  to  any 
of  us;  that  we  have  this  "sure  word  of  prophecy"  put 
into  our  hands  that  makes  up  the  "  Oracles  of  God"  in  an 
eminent  sense ;  "  till  the  day  dawn  and  the  day-star  arise 
in  our  hearts."    And, 

(6.)  Lastly,  It  must  be  (or  else  we  do  nothing)  with  a 
serious  design  of  getting  a  holy  impression  in  our  hearts 
by  the  truth  we  know,  or  else  all  is  lost.  There  are  too 
many,  (the  Lord  knows,)  that  if  they  take  pleasure  in 
knowing,  and  increasing  knowledge,  they  do  yet  know 
but  for  tne  knowledge'  sakie,  and  aim  no  further.  It  is  a 
fine  thing  to  know  much,  to  understand  more  than  one's 
neighbour,  more  than  such  and  such ;  and  so  be  able  su- 
perciliously to  look  down  upon  them  as  comparatively  very 
Ignorant.  But  to  know  on  purpose  that  I  may  be-accora- 
ingly  and  do  accordingly,  is  the  true  end  of  Christian 
knowledge.  "  I  desire  to  know  more  that  I  may  have  a 
better  heart,  and  that  I  may  be  able  to  love  God  more ;  that 
I  may  be  more  like,  God,  more  fitted  to  serve  him,  and 
walk  with  him  in  this  world  and  enjoy  him  in  the  next :" 
if  this  be  not  the  design  we  drive  at,  in  aiming  to  know,  in 
all  our  desire  of  knowing  much  of  the  thini^  of  God  and 
Christian  religion,  we  do  but  labour  for  the  wind,  and 
shall  at  length  reab  the  whirlwind.  In  what  a  transport 
is  the  apostle  (in  tnat  Phil,  iii.)  in  the  thoughts  and  esti- 
mates that  he  expresseth  there  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
"  I  count  all  things  loss  and  dross  and  dung  for  the  excel- 
lency of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord!"  Well, 


*  Preadied  Deoeoolber  Sdi,  ifM.— Tbe  pneadbiff  dtoooune  wy, 
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bat  what  sort  of  knowledge  was  it  he  aimed  atl  See  win 
it  was  in  what  follows,  such  a  knowledge  at  by  which  k 
might  be  transformed  mto  his  likeness,  whereby  he  might 
be  conformable  to  his  death  and  to  his  resnnectioD,  sock  i 
a  knowledge  as  to  have  the  imase  impressed  by  it  of  i 
crucified  and  glorified  Jesus.  And  no  other  Imowledp 
would  serve  his  turn, "  I  count  all  thinn  bm  loss  aod  dioa 
and  dung  in  comparison  of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Cbnt 
my  Lord,"  so  to  "  know  him."  as  to  "  be  (bond  in  him,"  is 
to  have  *'  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings  and  the  poitr 
of  his  death."  and  to  attain  with  him  the  resarredin 
from  the  dead. 

And  I  desire  in  the  close  of  this  discourse  to  letrethis 
with  you.  It  is  a  dreadftil  thing  to  trifle  with  sacnd  ma- 
ters. If  at  anv  time  we  open  this  book,  or  any  thing  oat 
of  it  be  opened  to  ns,  and  we  have  not  that  serioas  desjgt 
before  our  eyes  and  upon  our  hearts,  that  we  would  knov 
more  of  divine  things,  that  we  may  be  made  more  like  God, 
and  be  more  fitted  for  his  service  and  commanioD  bdl 
here  and  hereafter,  we  shall  be  found  rnilty  of  trifling  vik 
that  which  is  sacred:  and  though  in  this  world  the  pa&is^ 
ment  may  not  be  so  visibly  severe,  yet  the  guilt  is  mknk- 
edly  great  with  (and  indeed  incomparably  greater  ilm) 
what  iJzzah  lay  under  when  he  rashly  laid  hold  on  ik 
ark,  and  the  Betbshemites,  when  thej  opened  and  raid 
be  curiously  prying  into  it  And  what,  do  we  tberdm 
make  light  of  God,  and  the  sacred  things  of  God,  becai« 
in  the  Gospel  days  there  are  not  sq  Urrible  examples  set  i 
in  view  before  our  eyesi  But  if  we  look  ioto  the  mtf 
mysteries  of  the  Divine  kingdom,  with  a  slight  misdud 
a  vain  heart,  without  any  serious  design  of  thesameihsf 
that  these  discoveries,  these  truths,  these  doctnnc5thit  an 
brought  to  our  knowledge  are  designed  for,  weaieal)  tin: 
while  de^ervinj:  that,  which  will  be  worse  in  the  issue  m<I 
end,  than  to  have  the  name  put  upon  the  place  '"Pm:- 
Uzxak,  the  breach  thai  Vzzah  made,**  and  it  will  be  tnm 
dreadfuhthipg  than  if  he  did  signalize  the  place  by  a  ter- 
rible stroke  from  heaven  upon  us.  When  a  msB  neddld 
with  the  great  things  of  God,  and  can  {pveno  accoBDifer 
what,  but' only  to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity,  and  the  iiiie 
fancy  of  a  vam  mind ;  this  will  have  the  sad  issof.  Bo: 
let  it  be  for  this,  and  my  heart  bear  me  record  that  iiisfor 
this,  that  I  may  become  a  serions,  ho^,  knowing  Chris- 
tian, a  useful  Christian ;  that  I  may  live  up  to  Chiitfiw- 
ty  through  the  whole  of  my  course  while  1  am  here  o^ 
earth,  and  then  shall  I  be  fitted  at  length  for  the  hetmlr 
inheritance  with  the  saints  in  light,  wno  shall  possess  da: 
glorious  inheritance. 

Our  next  great  work  will  be  to  fall  upon  the  fii«pr> 
cijjle,  the  Ytij  first  of  these  principles,  that  which  is  ik« 
principal  of  nrinciples ;  and  tnat  is  concerning  the  Deity; 
the  deepest  foundation  of  all  our  religion. 


LECTURE  IIL* 

Romans  i.  90. 


For  the  invitihle  things  of  kirn  from  the  creoim  «/!^ 
world. are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  Ihi  ^*^!f 
are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godkeod;  tf  ^ 
they  are  without  excuse. 

Our  .business  (as  we  have  proposed,  you  know)  is,  ^ 
Gkxi's  gracious  assistance,  to  open  to  you  the  pripcip^ 
of  religion.  Christian  religion  (which  we  finally  mw^' 
is  founded  in  natural ;  and  the  principles  of  the  wr^ 
must  be  understood,  therefore,  toceraprehend  the  latttf.ts 
things  at  least  necessarily  pre-supposed  unto  the  doctnoe 
of  Christ.  Now  it  being  our  design,  in  the  general,  lo  op 
to  you  the  principles  that  do  any  way  belong  to  ^*'*' "^^ 
trine,  we  cnose  (as  it  is  most  fit)  to  begm  with  Hm  vfio  p 
the  beginning  of  all,  the  principle  that  is  most  firsurj^ 
primo  primum,  as  they  use  to  speak.  Such  is  the  Deiij. 
whether  we  speak  of  principles  of  being  or  of  knowW^i 
for  there  is  no  being  that  depends  not  upon  the  Pinv 
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Seing,  and  no  knowMfce,  righdy  so  called,  which  some 
ray  or  other  depends  not  uponxUvine  knowledge.  He  is 
lot  only  the  first  being,  bat  the  first  and  primary  known, 
heprvmtmesse  and  the  ffHauim  cegnotcibue,  as  he  is  justly 
o  bis  reckoned. 

Now  this  text  shows  as  the  trne  method  of  arriving  to 
lie  knowledge  of  him,  the  unmade  Being,  by  the  things 
hat  are  made:  and  not  only  to  the  certainty  of  his  exist- 
fnce,  but  of  tne  excellency  of  his  nature;  ooth  dijwover- 
ible  by  the  same  light,  by  the  same  evidenciog  mediuais, 
rhich  that  you  may  see,  let  us  view  the  contents  of  khis 
cxt  briefly.    We  hare  in  it, 

First,  what  is  revealed  concemin|[  God,  expressed  ^sf 
if  all  more  indefinitely,  "  the  invisible  things  of  him." 
This  must  not  be  understood  distinctively,  as  if  some 
hiugs  of  God  were  visible  and  some  invisiue;  that  is,  of 
hings  belonging  to  the  Divine  nature ;  but  it  must  be  un- 
ler^uxxl  adversatively,  that  is^  though  they  are  invisible, 
md  notwithstanding  their  Invisibility,  they  are  yet  clearly 
lemonstrable  by  the  thinfis  that  are  made.  And  then, 
teondlf,  they  are  declared  to  as  more  expressly,  first,  in 
me  great  instance  of  his  eternal  power,  the  effects  whereof 
re  see  (as  is  here  said)  in  the  things  that  are  made.  But 
he  cause  itself  is  still  invisible.  And  this  is  most  fitly  in- 
tanced  in  refmnce  to  the  creature  and  the  creation,  which 
»  said  to  be  demonstrative  thereof.  All  this  vast  creation, 
rith  that  great  variety  of  creatures  that  do  compose  ana 
oake  it  op,  having  lam  in  that,  as  in  the  pregnant  womb 
hereof,  froni  all  eternity ;  out  or  which  it  is  at  length  pro- 
Inced  by  it  as  its  nughty  creative  cause.  And  tnen, 
secondly,  besides  this  inistance  of  one  peculiar  exctdlency 
>t  the  Divine  Being,  (his  eternal  power,)  to  save  a  long 
tnd  a  particular  enumeration,  all  the  rest  of  the  divine  ex- 

^llencies  are  sanuned  up  in  that  one  expression, ''  God- 
lead :"  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  comprehending  all 
lis  other  excellencies  and  perfections  besides.    This  is  the 

list  thing  we  have  to  note  to  you  from  the  text— what  is 
-erealed  concerning  Gkxl,  even  the  invisible  things  of  him. 
wticularly  his  eternal  power,  the  immediate  cause  of  all 
liin^,  and  his  Godhead,  which  comprehends  all  his  excel- 
i^ncies  together.    And, 

Secondly,  We  have  to  consider  here  the  revelation 
hereof,  these  things*  "are  clearly  seen,''  seen,  and  clearly 
neen.  This  indeed  looks  like  a  riddle :  invisible  things 
i^ea !  and  clearly  seen !  things  are  seen  that  are  invisible, 
>T  that  cannot  be  seen  I  But  the  next  words  solve  it,  "be- 
X3g  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made."  Seen  I  How 
I-  re  they  seen  1  Not  occolarly,  but  intellectually;  they  are 
H^en  as^heing  understood.  They  are  seen  by  the  eye  of 
"Me  mind,  though  they  cannot  he  seen  by  the  bodily  eve. 
3od,  and  every  thing  oelonging  to  the  natare  of  God,  oe- 
mg  in  that  respect  by  the  excellency  thereof  invisible.  But 
t  majr  be  said.  How  are  they  so  seen  and  clearly  seen  by 
he  mmds  and  understandings  of  ment  when  the  com- 
plaint is  concerning  men  generally,  even  in  the  very  con- 
ext,  "  their  foolish  hearts  are  darkened,"  and  "  the  light 
ihineth  in  darkpess,  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it 
lot ;"  as  it  is  in  the  beginning  of  John's  dbspel.  How 
hen  are  they  intellectnally  seen  1  Why  nothing  is  more 
isaal  than  to  express  a  matter  of  right  (where  that  right  is 
Dost  evident)  by  matter  of  fieu^t,  and  by  such  forms  of 
peech  as  signify  the  fact.  "No  man  liveth  to  himself;" 
M  is,  no  man  ^ould.  It  is  so  plain  a  case  that  no  man 
hould  live  to  himself,  that  when  the  design  is  to  speak 
he  reason  of  the  thing,  this  is  the  expression  of  it, "  no 
nan  liveth  to  himself,"  that  is,  is  allowed  to  do  so;  and 
pdeed  in  common  language  it  is  usual  to  express  the  pas- 
ive  future  by  the  present  or  the  preterit,  as  we  say,  mr 
pedatuSj  for  vir  sptdabiliSy  or  spectand^a ;  one  IXat  is  very 
M(^  regarded,  for  one  that  ouglu  to  be  or  deserves^to  be  so. 
^nd  a  thing  that  we  say  is  indubUaiefidei,  d  undoubted 
aith  and  certainty ;  we  mean  b^  it  indMia^Ue,  that  ought 
vU  to  be  doubted,  or  that  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
«  doubted.  So  "  clearly  seen'*  here,  is  clearly  to  be  seen 
nd  understood,  that  ia^  such  as  mi^ht  be  understood,  that 
*aght  to  be  understood,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  th^ 
ire  not  anderstood.  bat  because  men  will  not  understand; 
)hnt  their  eyes  and  are  willingly  Uind  and  ignorant,  "  not 
iking"  (aa  it  is  afterwards  expressed  in  the  context)  "to 
^Bto  God  in  their  knowledge.*^  Or,  there  are  here  tnings 


80  clearly  to  be  ondentood,  that  they  ajre  manifestly  left 
(as  the  close  of  this  verse  in)  without  all  excuse  who  un- 
derstand them  not.  And  upon  that  account,  in  the  words 
presently  following,  "  that  which  may  be  known,"  (so  we 
read  it,)  the  expression  is,  that  which  is  known  of  God ; 
but  the  meaning  is.  that  which  may  be  known  of  Gkxl,  as 
we  translate  it.    Then, 

Thirdlv.  We  are  to  consider  the  evidencing  medium  in. 
the  text,  "bv  the  things  that  are  made ;"  the  made  thines 
that  are  visible,  are  clearly  demonstrative  of  their  unmade 
CauFc,  of  the  excellency  of  the  power  and  Godhead  of  that 
invisible  Beinff  who  is  the  unmade  Maker  of  them.    And, 

Fourthly,  You  have  the  constancv  and  continuedness 
of  this  concealment  and  revelation,  "from  the  creation  of 
the  world."  It  is  not  m,  <w/  of,  but  mtq^from;  and  notes 
the  term  of  time  and  not  cabiialty,  which  is  expressed  in 
the  other  phrase  of  speech  we  noted  to  you  before,  "  the 
things  that  are  made.'^  But  all  along,  ever  since  the  world 
bq;^,  ever  since  there  was  a  world  in  being,  t^e  invisible 
things  of  God;  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  they  have 
been  concealed  and  revealed ;  concealed  in  one  respect, 
that  is,  they  have  been  invisible  to  mortal  eyes;  and  re- 
vealed in  another  respect,  that  is,  have  been  visible  to 
mortal  minds.    And  then  you  have. 

Fifthly,  In  the  last  place,  (whicn  will  be  fit  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  use  of  all,)  the  inexcusableness  of  those  that 
receive  not  this  revelation ;  so  that  thev  are  without  ex- 
cuse, that  do  not  acknowledge  and  aoore  the  invisible 
Godhead,  so  demonstrating  himself  by  the  things  that  are 
made. 

As  to  what  we  intend^  you  may  take  the  ground  of  the 
whole  discourse  from  this  scripture  thus. 
:  That  the  sundry  excellencies  of  the  Divine  Being,  all- 
Comprehending  Godhead,  are  clearly  demonstrable  by  the 
things  that  are  made.  And  you  may  take  in  (as  that  which 
gives  the  greater  lustre  to  tne  truth)  that  which  is  put  ad- 
versative! v,  if  you  please,  notwithstanding  their  invisibility 
in  themselves. 

In  speaking  to  this,  these  two  things  are  principally  to 
be  insisted  on : 

I.  They  show  you.  what  the  Godhead  comprehends,  as 
far  as  is  needful  or  possible  unto  us,  or  what  are  the  ex- 
cellencies that  belong  to  the  nature  of  GkxL    And  then. 

n.  To  show  how  tiiese  are  demonstrable  of  him  by  the 
things  that  are  made. 

I  shall  not  dispute  the  reasonableness  of  that  method  In 
^>eaking  to  other  subjects,  first  to  inquire  about  the  innsit, 
and  then  about  the  ^u>d  sU,  or  rather  the  mUd  sit;  to  in- 
quire first  whether  such  a  thing  be,  and  tnen  to  inquire 
what  it  is.  There  may,  indeed,  as  to  some  confused  know- 
ledge of  a  thing,  be  an  inquiry  concerning  its  existence, 
and  afterwards  a  descent  made  to  inquire  more  particularly 
into  its  precise  nature.  But  simply  speaking,  it  would  be 
the  most  absurd  thing  in  the  world  to  inquire  first  whether 
this  or  that  be,  before  there  is  any  apprehension  at  all  what 
it  is ;  for  then  we  inquire  about  a  snadow :  and  neither  he 
that  demonstrates,  nor  he  to  whom  the  demonstration  is 
made^can  do  other  than  beat  the  air ;  the  one  understands 
not  himself,  nor  can  the  other  understand  what  he  goes 
about.  But  it  would  be  much  more  absurd  in  this  case, 
to  follow  such  a  method  as  that,  because,  by  universal  con- 
sent, the  Divine  nature  includes  existence  in  it,  which 
some  therefore  rely  upon  as  sufficient  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  Qfyd^  that  is,  that  his  very  idea  doth  include 
existence,  so  that  it  is  unpossiUe  to  conceive  of  the  Divine 
Being,  but  we  must  conceive  of  it  as  existing,  inasmnch  as 
the  very  idea  and  notion  of  it  is  inclusive  of  aJl  perfections, 
whereof  existence  cannot  be  but  one,  and  a  very  funda- 
mental one,  too,  to  all  the  rest.  And  therefore  it  must  be 
a  manifest  contradiction,  so  much  as  but  to  suppose,  that 
the  most  perfect  Being  must  not  exist,  because  a  possibility 
of  not  existing  is  a  very  great  and  manifest  imperfection. 

But  that  is  not  the  method  of  demonstration  which  I 
choose,  but  that  which  the  text  lays  before  us,  that  is«  to 
demonstrate  by  that  which  is  made,  both  the  certainty  of 
God's  existence,  and  the  excellency  of  his  nature.  But 
the  latter  we  must  have  some  understanding  of  first,  other- 
wise neither  do  I  nor  you  know  what  we  are  doing;  if  we 
have  no  apprehension  among  us,  who  or  what  a  one  he  is, 
whose  existence  we  ^ak  oL 
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I.  This  therefore  comes  to  be  considered  and  inquired 
into,  what  excellencies  we  must  suppose  the  Qodhead  or 
Divine  nature  (which  is  all  one)  dotn  comprehend.  And 
here  it  must  be  acknowledged,  we  enter  mto  a  vast  and 
most  profound  abyss ;  and  you  and  I  have  all  of  us  great 
reason  to  apprehend  our  need  of  much  forgiveness,  that 
aAer  so  great  opportunity  as  we  have  had  to  learn  better, 
we  understand  and  know  little  yet  of  what  we  are  to  speak 
and  hear  of;  and  we  have  great  need  to  sapplicate  and  look 
up,  that  we  'may  be  enabled  to  speak  ana  hear  worthily 
concerning  the  blessed  and  eternal  Gk)d,  and  to  speak 
things  of  him  fit  to  be  spoken,  and  to  hear  them  as  it  is 
fit  to  hear  such  things. 

Why,  in  general  it  is  certain  the  name  of  Gk>d  doth  im- 
port a  heing  absolutely  perfect,  a  Being  comprehensive  of 
all  perfections. 

And  now  here  it  may  be  said,  This  throws  us  into  a  sort 
of  despair ;  for  certainly  a  Being"  comprehensive  of  all 
perfections,  must  be  to  us  altogether  incomprehensible ; 
we  can  never  comprehend  what  doth  itself  comprehend 
all  things. 

I  answer,  Very  true  indeed :  and  ye$  th«re  is  a  know- 
ledge of  this  incomprehensible  and  all-comprehending 
Being,  which  is  necessary  as  our  first  step,  not  only  in 
what  we  are  now  about,  but  in  reference  to  wnatsoeVer  else 
we  have  to  go  about  to  do,  or  to  enjoy  in  all  time,  or  in  all 
eternity.  But  to  relieve  our  thoughts  here  a  little,  you 
must  Wnow  that  we  are  not  to  treat  of  this  incomprehensible 
and  all-comprehending  Being,  in  the  way  of  metaphysicians 
and  philosophers,  who  must  have  notions  of  thines,  ideas 
of  them,  (it  is  that  which  they  profess  and  pretena  to,)  ad- 
equate to  the  things  themselves  whereof  they  treat ;  but 
our  business  is  to  speak  of  this  ever-blessed  Beiqg  as  pe^ 
sons  professing  religion ;  not  as  philosophers,  but  as  reli- 
gionists ;  and  so  we  are  to  consider  him  as  the  object  of  oar 
religion,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  all  religion ;  and 
80  the  name  of  our  inquiry  comes  to  this,  Have  we  an  ob- 
ject for  our  religion,  yea  or  no  1  And  if  we  cannot  reach 
to  comprehend  (as  it  is  impossible  we  should)  all  that  doth 
belong  to  the  Godhead,  if  yet  we  can  reach  to  apprehend 
so  much  as  will  represent  and  recommend  him  to  us,  as  a 
worthy,  deserving  object  of  our  religion,  our  business  is 
done :  that  is  what  we  design,  and  we  may  know  so' much 
concerning  him  as  to  know  him  to  be  a  fit  object,  or  worthy 
of  religion,  without  knowing  all  of  him,  whicn  is  impos- 
sible: anfi  if  it  were  possible  it  would  undeify  him.  He 
could  not  be  God  if  we  could  comprehend  him.  He  could 
not  be  a  Deity  if  a  finite  mind  were  comprehensive  of  him. 

And  that  you  may  a  little  understand  the  reasonable- 
ness of  what  I  now  say,  do  but  consider  what  knowledge 
of  man  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  have  in  order  to  your 
conversing  with  men.  Is  it  not  possible  for  one  man  to 
converse  with  another,  without  having  a  full  and  entire 
knowledge  of  the  ftdl  and  entire  guidity  (as  I  may  so  speak) 
of  human  nature  1  must  a  man  Iniow  all  the  properties  and 
attributes  of  human  nature,  or  he  cannot  converse  with 
men  1  I  hope  there  are  many  men  converse  one  with  an- 
other beside^  philosophers.  And  so,  I  say,  it  is  equally 
possible  for  you  to  converse  with  Gtod,  without  knowing 
every  thing  belonging  to  his  nature.  It  is  enough  in  order 
hereunto,  and  that  so  you  may  be  in  a  possibility  of  con- 
versing with  him  by  religion,  as  the  great  obfect  of  your 
religion :  the  only  object  of  your  religion,  that  you  know 
him  to  be  more  perfect  than  any  thing  else,  or  all  things 
else,  though  you  do  not  fully  know  how  excellent  or  per- 
fect he  is,  or  ever  can.  But  this  our  conception  of  him  in 
the  general,  that  he  is  a  Being  absolutely  perfect,  or  uni- 
versally perfect,  must  comprehend  all  that  can  be  thought, 
and  all  that  c(^i  be  said,  concerning  him.  Yet,  in  the 
mean  time,  this  is  too  general  to  denote  to  us  the  object  6f 
our  religion.  We  must  have  more  particular  and  more 
distinct  thoughts  of  him  whom  we  are  to  worship,  to  whom 
we  are  to  pay  all  duty,  and  from  whom  we  are  to  expect 
all  felicity,  than  only  this  one  general  notion  doth  furnish 
us  with.  That  is,  that  he  is  one  that  is  universally  or  ab- 
solutely perfect ;  we  must  necessarily  descend  and  come 
down  to  particulars ;  and  think  what  particulars  are  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  and  make  up  for  us  the  object  of  our 
worship  and  religion.  And  so  you  may  take  this  more 
particiuar  (though  yet  short)  account. 


When  we  inquire^  What  doth  the  idea  or  notian  ofGod 
include  "i  what  are  we  KMxmceive  of  the  nature  of  God, 
as  he  is  the  object  of  oiir  reli^on  1  ire  most  have  sncbi 
representation  of  him  as  this  in  our  minds ;  that  he  is  as 
eternal,  self-subsisting  Being,  himself  unmade,  and  the  in- 
telligent and  free  Author  and  Original  of  eveij  thing  tint 
is  made.  Conceive  him  so,  and  you  have  beiore  joq  ibe 
object  of  your  worship,  the  object  of  religion,  one  that  cliiiu 
by  a  natural  right  that  you  fall  down  and  adore  him.  This 
is  some  ansvver  to  the  former  of  these  inquiries,— What  ve 
afe  to  conceive  by  that  name  of  God  as  represented  ud 
held  forth  to  us  under  that  name,  or  what  is  it  that  the 
Godhead  doth  comprehend,  so  far  as  is  answerable  to  oor 
purpose,  that  is,  of  stating  before  you  an  object  of  rdigioo. 

II.  'And  now  the  second  thing  we  have  to  do,  is  lod^ 
monstrate  all  this  concerning  G^,  by  the  things  that  ue 
made :  which  is  that  method  of  demanstration  that  tbe 
text  furnishes  us  with,  and  directs  us  unto.  If  such  t 
Being  aa  this  doth  exist  in  reality,  have  actual  existnce 
in  such  a  being,  or  he  doth  exist  sach  and  as  such,  thcQ 
we  can  be  in  no  further  doubt,  whether  we  have  an  ob^ 
of  worship,  an  object  of  religion,  yea  or  bo.  But  dow 
the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  such  a  Bein^,  br 
things  that  are  made,  must  be  done  by  parts,  accordiigis 
there  are  parts  that.this  representation  of  the  object  of  re- 
ligion is  made  up  of;  and  so  we  shall  proceed  gnMj 
part  by  part.    As, 

1.  We  have  this  to  demonstrate  to  you.  that  there  is  ex- 
isting an  ETERNAL  BEING,  that  was  of  itself,  depending  npn 
nothmg  for  its  being  or  existence :  and  this  we  bare  to 
demonstrate  to  you  by  the  things  tnat  are  made ;  tbi!  is 
thus :  though  that  eternal  Being  is  invisible ;  yon  see  liia 
not  with  your  eyes ;  it  is  a  bemg  of  too  high  an  excel- 
lency ever  to  be  seen  of  mortal  eyes,  or  by  the  eyes  of  ibe 
flesh,  or  by  external  sense ;  yet  there  are  things  io  beinf 
that  are  visible,  and  of  the  existence  whereof  yon  cube 
sure.  You  are  sure  that  yourselves  are,  and  tSat  yon  are 
some  of  the  things  that  are  made ;  for  you  very  well 
know,  that  you  began  to  be,  that  you  have  not  been  al- 
ways, and  that  you  have  been  but  a  little  while:  tbeaJ 
say,  from  that  which  you  may  be  sure  of,  that  it  is  abeis;, 
you  may  be  likewise  sure,  there  is  an  eternal  Beiof  tkai 
was  from  everlasting  of  itself.  And  I  wonid  not  bare 
you  herein  to  debase  your  own  minds  and  undentandiBSs. 
as  if  they  could  not  De  at  a  certainty  about  such  a  ibiof 
as  this,  though  the  matter  fails  not  under  the  sigbt  of  ^ 
eye.  As  to  what  is  to  be  inferred,  to  be  collected  asd 
concluded,  it  would  be  too  great  a  aebasement  of  booaa 
nature,  and  the  ^ind  and  spirit  of  a  man,  to  suppose  of 
imagine  that  this  mind  and  spirit  cannot  be  as  cenaia  of 
its  object,  as  external  sense  can  be  of  its  object  Y(s 
think  you  are  very  sure  of  what  you  see  with  yoor  eye, 
and  you  have  reason  to  think  you  are  so:  andrmaR 
so.  But  I  would  have  you  to  apprehend  too,  that  jra 
may  be  as  sure  of  something  that  you  only  know  titk 
your  mind  as  you  can  be  of  any  thing  that  yon  see  wik 
your  eyes:  and  you  wrong  your  own  understandinisa 
yovt  will  not  thinic  the  one  sort  of  thinga  to  be  as  otm 
as  the  other  sort.  You  think  (for  instance)  we  are  C 
very  sure  that  we  see  one  another,  and  are  henwem 
together  at  this  time :  yon  see  me  and  I  see  yoo.  NoBtt 
but  will  think  this  a  very  absolute  certainty  of  wbat  &!ls 
under  sight.  But  let  me  appeal  to  you  now,  whether  n 
cannot  be  certain  of  sometiung  thai  only  falls  under  tie 
view  of  your  mind,  and  not  under  your  sight  at  all.  Are 
you  not  as  sure  that  two  and  two  make  four,  as  ycfuvt 
that  you  and  I  see  one  another  1  the  one  as  an  object « 
the  noind  only,  the  other  as  an  object  of  sense.  Andpn! 
is  not  the  one  of  these  as  certain  as  the  other?  Ad  ie<t 
as  certain  that  two  and  two  make  four,  as  that  we  see  cee 
another  1  Have  you  not  as  much  satisfaction  of  tbe  tiatfe 
of  the  one  as  of  the  truth  of  the  other  ?  Well,  that  beaj 
now  laid,  I  doubt  not  but  if  you  will  use  your  nnderw- 
ings,  you  will  see  and  confess  that  you  are  as  certain,  tfait 
an  eternal  Being  is,  which  you  see  not,  as  yoo  are  thit 
anybeing  is,  that  you  do  see. 

why  1  how  can  we  be  as  certain  1  you  will  say. 

Why.  plainly  and  shortly  thus,  firom  this  conseqoea*. 
If  any  thmg  is,  something  hath  always  heesL  Do  bat  «>' 
sider  and  weigh  in  your  own  minds  the  deanm  d  ^ 
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consequence.  If  yoa  can  be  sure  tkitt  someChing  bow  is, 
yon  may  be  as  sure  that  sopKthiaff  hath  ever  been,  been 
from  etemihr,  or  (which  is  all  «ne)  Uuit  there  is  an  eternal 
Being.  Well,  but  how  will  this  consequence  be  made  outi 
Why,  plainly,  by  taking  the  reverse  of  it.  Do  but  sup- 
pose with  yourselves  nothing  more  is;  then  the  manifest 
conseonence  will  be,  that  to  eternity  nothing  can  ever  be, 
and  or  this  (if  you  will  think)  yon  may  be  as  sure,  as  yon 
can  of  this,  that  two  and  two  make  four.  That  is,  do  but 
lay  down  this,  and  suppose  it :  there  is  nothiftg  now  in  be- 
ing no  where,  or  any  where;  whatsoever  there  was,lbere 
is  now  nothing  of  one  sort  or  another  in  being;  you  then 
may  be  sure,  mat  to  all  eternity  nothing  can  ever  happen 
to  be :  for  nothing  can  spring  or  start  up  out  of  nothmg 
into  being  of  itself.  Can  you  be  surer  of  any  thing  than 
of  this,  that  if  you  could  suppose  the  whole  universe  of 
bein^  not  to  be,  or  that  fVom  eternity  it  was  not,  to  all  eter- 
nity It  would  never  be^  it  could  never  be.  Then  how  plain 
a  consequence  is  this,  if  somethinjg  now  is,  tomething  hath 
always  been ;  if  there  be  any  being,  there  is  an  eternal 
Being.  For  if  there  had  been  any  time,  or  any  moment, 
in  alTconceivable  eternity,  wherein  there  was  nothing  in 
being,  nothing  had  ever  come  int6  being,  or  could  poKibly 
have  done  so.  This  then  is  the  first  step,  there  is  an 
CTBuiAL  Bsnia,  and  nothing  can  be  plainer.    But  now, 
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3.  Ws  come  in  the  nextplace  to  prove  to  you  the  self- 
exutence  of  such  a  Being.  Tnere  is  such  a  Being  first,  and 
now  secondly,  that  eternal  Being  must  be  of  itself,  could 
no  other  way  be,  but  of  and  from  itself.  Now  here  you 
most  conjoin  these  two  things  in  your  own  thoughts,  that 
so  (as  vou  will  see  in  the  sequel)  every  thifig  that  is  thus 
nrovea,  may  be  found  to  be  proved  of  one  and  the  same 
being.  Now  then  it  is  evident,  that  this  eternal  Being  is 
the  first  of  all  beings,  there  can  be  nothing  before  it,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  have  its  existence  fh>m  another,  there 
being  nothing  before  it,  from  whence  it  could  have  its  ex- 
istence, and  therefore  it  must  have  its  existence  from  itself; 
not  by  once  beginning  to  exist,  for  we  have  shown  already, 
it  is  impossible,  that  if  there  yrere  nothing  in  being,  anything 
should  of  itself  rise  up  out  of  nothing  into  bemg.  And 
therefore  this  is  such  a  Being,  as  must  be  understood  by 
the  excellency  of  its  own  nature,  to  have  beeur  always  in 
being  without  beginning,  and  so  it  will  appear  to  be  an 
eternal  Being  and  to  be  a  self-existing  Beincr  both  at  once ; 
or  (which  is  all  one>  a  necessary  Being,  a  Being  that  doth 
not  depend  upon  will  and  pleasure,  as  all  made  things  do. 
All  made  thincs  depend  upon  will  and  pleasure ;  "  for 
thy  pleasure  they  are,  ana  were  created.  But  the  un- 
made Being  must  needs  be  self-existent,  no  way'  depend- 
ing upon  the  pleasure  of  another,  there  being  nothing  be- 
fore it,  and  so  (which  is  the  same  thing)  itsenT  necessarily 
existing,  as  that  excellency,  that  peculiar  excellency  of 
its  own  nature,  to  which  it  was  simply  repugnant  not  to 
exist.  And  so  for  the  same  reason,  if  there  have  been  an 
eternal  self-subsisting  Being,  there  must  be  still  an  eternal 
self-snbsistinr  Being,  for  it  is  upon  these  terms,  and  for 
that  reason,  for  which  it  was  impossible  to  it  ever  not  to 
tie.  And  so  that  nature  which  he  is  pleased  to  assume  to 
bimself  is  most  admirably  expressive  of  this  peculiarity 
3f  his  nature,  "  I  jm  that  I  am,"  or  sdmply  '*  I  am,"  Exod. 
[ii.  14.  All  beings  besides  being  but  (as  it  were)  shadows 
>f  being  in  comparison  of  this.    And 

3.  We  aie  ibrtner  to  cdnceive  and  to  prove  concerning  this 
Being,  its  causation  of  all  things  else :  this  is  an  attnbute 
)f  the  Divine  Being,  as  it  is  itself  without  cause,  so  to  be 
he  Cause  of  every  thing.  Itself  unmade,  but  the  Maker 
>f  all  things  that  are  made.  A  thing  the  blessed  God  doth 
nstly  fluid  often  fflory  in,  in  sundry  parts  of  Scripture: 
•  The  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth."  The  first  as  well' as 
he  last.  He  of  whom  and  from  whom  all  things  are ; 
ind  -we  are  told  again  and  ttain  how,  in  the  beginning  of 
^enesia  and  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  e1se- 
PiMdMdOte.uih.iiia 


where,  to  wit,  by  a  word's  speaking.  He  spake  and  they 
were  made.  He  commanded  and  they  stood  forth.  That 
there  are  made  thin^  is  a  proof  to  us  that  he  was  Aeir 
Maker.  A  made  thmg  and  a  maker  are  relatives  one  to 
anotherjmd  there  can  be  no  maker  of  that  which  was  of 
itself,  w  hence  should  that  which  was  made  not  of  itself 
comej^ut  firom  that  being  that  was  of  itself} 

4.  we  must  conceive  and  may  clearly  prove  from  what 
is  made,  the  vast  power  of  the  Eternal  Bemg.  The  things 
that  are  made  prove  that  he  is  a  Being  of  the  greatest  con- 
ceivable power,  the  greatest  that  we  can  conceive,  and  in- 
deed unspeakably  greater  than  we  can  conceive.  This 
appears  in  that,  first,  he  hath  made  all  thin^  out  of  nothing : 
as  nothing  can  of  itself  arise  out  of  nothing,  so  it  is  the 
greatest  power  that  is  conceivable  to  bring  any  thing  out 
of  nothinff :  if  all  the  contrivances  and  all  the  power  of 
this  world  were  put  together  to  bring  the  least  thine  out 
of  nothincr,  vou  would  easily  apprehend  it  impossible  to 
all.  If  all  the  force  that  is  in  the  whole  earth,  and  even 
in  the  whole  creation,  should  be'exerted  together  to  bring 
a  grain  of  sand  out  of  nothing,  you  would  easily  appre- 
hend it  would  never  be,  and  therefore  how  vast  is  that 
power  of  this  Eternal  Being !  he  to  whom  the  eternal 
Godhead  bel<mgs,  (as  the  text  speaks,)  to  bring  things  into 
being  that  were  not ;  that  were  nothing  immediately  before. 
But  then,  secondly,  consider  also  the  vastness  of  the  crea- 
tion. To  bring  the  least  thin^  out  of  nothing  must  retpiire 
the  greatest  power,  but  to  bring  so  great  a  creation  as  this 
out  of  nothing,  is  that  whicb  doth  render  the  power  of  the 
Creator  both  perspicuous  and  admirable  at  once.  To  have 
such  a  frame  of  thinp  as  we  behold  with  our  eyes  from 
day.  to  day  made  to  nse  up  out  of  nothing,  and  onljr  by  a 
word  speaking,  how  perspicuous  and  admirable  doth  it  evi- 
dence nis  infinite  power !  But, 

5.  We  are  to  apprehend  and  may  prove,  the  admirable 
beneJUenee  of  him  that  made  them.  If  we  cast  our  eye 
through  the  universe,  and  consider,  that  the  first  order  of 
creatures  that  have  life  are  made  capable  of  pleasure ;  some 
kind  of  satisfaction  to  themselves,  that  is,  that  are  capable 
of  the  mehner  life,  the  sensitive  lire ;  and  that  the  creatures 
beneath  them  are  made  to  afibrd  the  matter  of  that  plear 
sure ;  when  it  was  very  easily  possible  for  a  Being  of  vast, 
immense  power  to  have  made  creatures  only  for  self-tor- 
ment ;  upon  this  account  it  appears  that  the  whole  earth, 
the  whole  creation,  is  ftdl  of  his  goodness.  So  that  rising 
a  little  from  the  meanest  sort  and  order  of  creatures,  you 
immediately  ascend  to  such  a  sort  and  order  of  creatures 
as  hath,  every  one,  its  suitable  delectation.  That  all  the 
repasts  of  that  life  that  are  given  to  the  several  orders  of 
creatures,  are  mingled  and  sweetened  with  so  much  de- 
light, speaks  all  to  be  Ml  of  his  goodness.  Whatsoever  is 
necessary  for  the  support  of  it,  is  generally  taken  in  with 
delight  and  complacency.  If  this  Being  who  is  the  Author 
and  Spring  of  all  other  oeings,  were  not  a  being  of  admi- 
rable goodness  and  beneficence,  it  had  been  as  easy  a  thing 
to  him.  that  what  should  have  been  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port or  inferior  beings  shoald  always  have  been  accompa- 
nied with  torture  as  well  as  pleasure.  That  whereas  we 
and  the  creatures  beneath  us  find  it  needful  in  order  to  the 
support  of  life  to  eat  and  drink,  he  might  have  ordered  it 
so  tnat  there  never  should  have  been  eating  and  drinking 
without  torment :  now  we  find  it  is  with  continued  plea- 
sure, for  the  greater  part,  with  all  sorts  of  creatures  wnose 
case  doth  require  it.    And  again, 

6.  We  must  underhand  from  the  things  that  ar^  made, 
this  Eternal  Beingto  have  been  their  intelligent  and  de- 
signing Maker.  We  are  to  prove  this  intellectuality  from 
the  things  that  are  made ;  that  he  is  an  intellectual  Being, 
that  he  did  not  give  rise  to  this  creation  by  an  effort  of  vast 
and  resistlav  power  alone ;  but  by  a  power  that  was  guid- 
ed and  fi^vemed  by  wisdom,  so  as  to  Imow  and  design  all 
his  work  throughout.  And  (as  I  have  told  you)  it  being  our 
business  in  speaking  to  this  head,  to  evince  and  make  out 
to  you  an  object  of  religion,  to  give  yon  a  plain  and  satis- 
factory answer  tathis  first  question.  Have  we  an  object  of 
religion,  yea  or  no  1  this  is  most  absolutely  necessarjr  to 
the  resolution  of  it.  We  bare  not  an  object  of  religion 
without  this,  that  is,  without  the  supposition  of  an  intellec- 
tual designing  Maker  of  all  things.  If  we  should  suppose 
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only  an  Almii^ty  Maker  of  thin^,  who  made  them  with- 
out  wisdom,  wiibout  design,  iniending  no  such  thing;  it' 
the  effort  of  snch  a  power  as  we  con  Id  not  resist,  and  it 
coald  not  of  itself  withhold,  had  thrown  up  such  a  crear 
lion  as  this  is,  out  of  nothing  into  what  it  is,  if  that  had 
been  possible,  here  had  been  no  object  of  worship,  no  ob- 
ject of  religion,  that  is,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
that  would  either  deserve  or  coald  receive  religions  homage 
from  us :  nothing  that  conld  deserve  it,  because  the  thinff 
was  altogether  (upon  this  supposition)  without  design.  If 
a  mighty  violent  storm  had  thrown  in  upon  the  coast  some 
vessel  full  of  rich  treasure,  and  I  was  passing  by  it,  and 
(it  being  without  an  owner,  no  one  laymg  claim  to  it)  it 
were  thrown  into  my  lap,  would  I  fall  down  and  wor^p 
the  storm  1  though  1  might  him  that  guided  and  directed 
it.  Nor  indeed  as  an  nndesigning  cause  of  aU  things  could 
not  deserve  reUgious  homage,  so  neither  conld  he  receive 
it.  It  would  be  an  absurd  thing  to  pav  a  religious  homs^e 
where  there  could  be  no  reception  or  it,  where  do  notice 
could  be  taken  of  it.  But  nothing  is  more  evident  from 
the  things  that  are  made,  than  that  the  Maker  of  them  hath 
done  all  with  most  profoimd  and  wise  counsel :  he  hath 
therein  displayed  ad  infiuite  understanding,  ana  thereby 
made  known  that  his  noderstanding  is  infinite.  By  wisdom 
are  the  heavens  stretched  forth  aiid  the  earth  established 
and  founded.    Which  appears  several  ways  : 

(1.)  In  the  order  whicn  is  every  way  observable  in  the 
creation  of  God.  Wisdom  only  is  the  parent  of  order,  and 
order  the  product  of  wisdom.  It  cannot  be,  that  there 
should  be  accurate  and  con  tinned  order  by  chance.  When 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  put  into  such  an  order  as  to 
express  soch  and  such  sense;  will  anv  man  say  this  was  by 
chance,  and  this  was  without  design  1  especially  when  this 
is  continued,  when  they  are  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
m  such  order  as  to  make  a  volume ;  the  very  thine  (I  re- 
member) that  the  paean  Cicero  takes  notice  of  ana  urgeth 
for  the  proving  of  a  Deity,  the  creating  of  the  world  by  a 
wise  and  designing  cause,  against  the  Epieureans,  who 
would  have  it  arise  only  out  of  the  fortuitous  jumble  of 
several  particles  of  matter,  called  atoms.  "  You  mif  ht  as 
'well  (saith  he)  suppose  that  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
great  numbers  shaken  together  in  confusion,  and  thrown 
out,  should  &11  into  the  order  of  Ennius's  poems,  ao  as  of 
themselves  without  design  to  compose  such  a  histoiy  as  his, 
all  in  verse.''  When  we  consider  the  order  that  is  be- 
tween things  and  things,  how  exact  a  course  and  motion 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  other  stars,  do  hold,  so  as 
that  a  man  of  wei^  understanding  can  tell  you  at  what 
hour,  in  such  a  month  and  in  such  a  day  of  the  month,  the 
sun  will  rise  and  set,  and  so  (tf  the  moon ;  and  so  (those 
that  do  observe  them)  of  the  planets,  and  other  stars  be- 
sides ;  and  then  to  see  the  constant  succession  of  summer 
add  winter,  spring  and  autumn,  day  and  night,  amon^jst  us : 
whence  comes  au  this  order  1  What  1  from  no  designing 
cause  1    And  again, 

'  (2.)  Consider  the  aptitude  of  things  to  their  end,  the  se- 
veral ends  they  are  appointed  to  serve  for ;  as,  who  can 
«*oix^rehend  that  such  a  thing  as  our  eye  was  made  for  any 
thing  else  but  ta  see  with,  and  our  foot  but  to  walk  with, 
and  our  hand  but  to  work  with,  and  such  a  thing  as  the 
ear  was  made  for  any  thing  else  but  to  hear  with  1  Who 
can  comprehend  that  there  should  be  that  strange  and  ex- 
act aptitude  in  every  thing  for  the  ends  and  purposes  that 
they  do  serve  for,  without  a  design  that  they  should  serve 
those  ponposes  1  And  this  wonldhe  a  great  deal  more  eon- 
victive,  if  it  were  sb  obvious  to  eveiy  one  to  take  notice  of 
and  observe  many  thin^p  that  are  more  latent,  and  lie  out 
of  common  view:  to  thia^  how  the  several  veins  and  ar- 
teries do  receive  and  distribute  and  return  back  affain  the 
blood  from  its  fountain,  the  heart,  eo  as  continnaJly  to  re- 
new strength  and  vigour  in  the  body,  as  the  matter  doth 
require :  to  think  of  the  admirable  variety  and  suitableness 
of  those  things  that  we  have  in  our  bodies,  called  muscles, 
and  all  the  several  sorts  of  motion  that  are  to  be  performed ; 
about  six  (as  is  observed)  belonging^  to  the  eye  itself,  with- 
out which  it  were  impossible  it  should  move  in  the  several 
ways  it  doth :  and  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  of  these 
in  one  human  body.  If  any  man  did  by  chance  see  a 
watch,  who  had  never  seen  one  before ;  but  he  finds  upon 
observation,  what  uses  and  purposes  it  serves  for  in  the 


genera],  and  what  purposes  the  several  parts  h  wa«  con- 
posed  of  do  serve  for,  in  ortler  to  that  general  end;  will  he 
not  with  the  greatest  confidence  imaginable  proDOQaee, 
**  this  was  made  with  a  design  1"  or  wonkl  a  mas  Maine 
him  for  his  confidence?  Or' if  a  man  take  apoa  hin  to 
pretend  to  such  an  excessive  measure  of  wit  as  to  sit, 
"  these  thin^  serve  to  such  a  purpose,  for  this  genrral  ead, 
the  measunng  of  time:  and  the  several  parts  Krvr  for 
several  ends,  this  and  that  motion  by  which  the  wltoieis 
made  useful  to  that  common  end ;  but  this  was  sever  nade 
by  anv  human  art  or  with  a  design,  but  the  several  ptrtf  ef 
whicn  it  is  composed  being  agitated  varkyuriy  by  the  wiod, 
or  motion  of  the  air,  were  thrown  by  mere  cnaace  istodn 
figure,  and  so  tbere^ resulted  out  of  the  whole  sack  t  little 
engine  as  this,  that  now  you  see  serves  these  parposesf 
who  would  not  think  that  man,  widi  his  pretences  to  viii 
madman  that  should  give  such  an  account  as  this,  bowi 
watch  came  to  be  made,  when  he  sees  what  it  serm  for, 
and  what  its  several  parts  do  serve  for,  in  subserhcDrr  nA 
reference  to  the  comnMB  end  1  And  which  way  would  jn 
judge  and  pronounce  with  confidence  that  sack  a  thng  i« 
made  with  a  design^  but  by  having  so  manifest  chinaen 
upon  it  of  a  designing  cause  1  so  as  that  every  €ee  Int  a 
madman  would  presently  say,  this  was  done  with  adcsfii 
and  for  such  a  parpoae.    But  there  is  no  one  tint  feik 

Slven  himself  but  to  look  a  little  into  the  composiiioD  of  i 
uman  body,  but  could  see  a  hundred  times  morecaric!!'/ 
in  so  many  hundred  of  things  that  go  to  the  eompositioBof 
it  As  I  nave  told  you,  in  each  several  muscle  of  t  ba- 
man  body  there  is  as  much  curiosity  as  can  betaken  ooike 
of  in  a  watch,  and  much  more  in  the  fabric  and  strodorf 
of  the  eye  and  of  the  ear.  So  that  nothing  can  be  imagioed 
a  greater  absurdity  than  to  suppose  such  things  as  to 
that  we  see  are  made,  were  made  without  deasn,  or  eikr- 
wise  than  with  des^,  and  by  a  wise  cause  that  was  in 
productive  of  them,  and  eontmues  to  be  prodoctiye  of  tbei 
In  the  stated  way  that  he  hath  set  for  them.    And, 

(3.)  "We  may  conclude  an  inteUeotnal  desigaior  ctnietf 
the  tnings  that  are  made.  iVom  very  many  of  the  thiop 
themselves,  that  not  only  have  characters  of  a  desi^tpn 
them,  and  so  thence  appear  to  be  made  with  design.  M 
are  made  capable  of  design  UiemaelTes;  that  is,thevMe 
order  of  intelligent  reasonaUe  creatures.  We  are  ill  q( 
us  convinced  that  we  are  not  of  ourselves^  thai  ve  tR 
made  things,  that  our  minds  and  spirits  which  we  anj 
about  with  us,  are  made  things  by  one  vnmade.  his  tea 
little  while  ago  that  they  were  not  But  besides,  thej  iR 
thinn  themselves  capable  of  design:  you  knowvebj 
our  aesigns  this  way  and  that,  we  have  our  coDtiiTVHX 
what  we  will  do  to-day  and  to-morrow  and  (it  may  be)  ike 
third  day.  Apd  whence  should  a  designing  eSetxvnad 
but  from  a  designing  cause  1  If  there  be  sack  a  taisg  a 
wisdom  among  the  things  that  are  made,  there  most  eer* 
tainly  be  a  wise  maker ;  otherwise  that  wisdom  beiog  itedf 
a  made  thing,  was  made  by  that  which  had  nothisg  ii  ^ 
out  of  which  it  cohld  arise.  Bm  (as  I  tokl  yoa  before)  if  0 
altogether  inipossible  for  something  to  arise  out  oita^ 
itself.  Therefore  wisdom  being  somewhat  and  amade  iloBfr 
it  doth  not  arise  of  ibself  out  of  nothing,  or  thatisof  te 
beginning;.  A  little  while  ago  they  were  not,  bow  cow 
wisdom  into  snch  a  kind  of  created  being)  Whyittbow9« 
wisdom  of  an  uncreated  Being  fhmi  whence  it  eame.  m 
7.  Y^e  mnj  iaurther  henoe  collect  the  apirUmaWti  vf  ^ 
Being,  that  this  Being. is  a  Spirit,  an  eternal  mit,  > 
eternal  mind ;  otherwise  it  wvre  not  capable  of  desj^ 
There  an  but  taso  sortaof  beings  in  geaeralthat  we cu* 
much  as  conceive  of.  These  are  mind  and  maOer.  Sisit 
we  hawe  prov<ed  to  yo«,  Uns  Being  is  a  designing  Beio^ 
wise  intelligent  Bein|:,  that  proves  it  to  be  a  niid  m 
spiritiial  Being,  because  matter  is  capable  of  nosoobi^ 
as  design ;  some  indeed  may  afmrehenid,  thatthoogk  pt» 
matter  cannot  4e6ign,  (a  clod  of  clay  we  know  can  iW 
nothing,)  yet  perhaps  some  finer  sort  of  matter,  pare  sw 
Reeled  matter,  may.  But  I  would  have  it  consign! 
what  nearer  improach  to  wisdom  and  reason  there  is  t»^ 
flame  of  fire,  than  in  a  dod  of  clay.  Can  any  mn  ^ 
ceive  that  there  is  any  greater  dispotlition  to  reasoa  arv 
exercise  itfwiadom  in  aatastof  wind  ora  flanae^flRt"' 
bi  a  piece  of  dizt  1  Therefore  we  are  here  ftoottritflftetoiiie 
Deitv  that,  that  God  is  pleased  to  attribute  to  himself ; » 
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wit,  tkttt  b«  is  a  Spirit  which  fhrther  represents  him  to  us 
«s  the  Otnect  of  worsnip.  and  of  suitable  worship,  foras- 
mach  as  ne  is  to  be  worshipped,  and  worshipped  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  John  iv.  94.  And  indeed,  otherwise  it  had 
been  altogedier  impossible  that  this  world  should  be  made 
hy  a  eaose  that  were  not  purely  mental,  in  its  own  being  a 
mental  and  spiritual  thing;  for  most  manifest  it  is,  mat- 
ter as  such  is  altogether  inactive ;  and  ifytm  could  suppose 
never  so  vast  a  collection  of  mere  matter,  it  would  alwm 
remain  a  mere  dead  lump,  as  even  the  light  of  more  uiteQ^- 
gent  and  considering  heathens  could  dictate  to  them :  Mens 
agittU  m^temt  it  is  the  mind  that  doth  actuate,  and  did  at 
first,  this  mighty  maUs  of  matter,  so  as  to  bring  things  out 
of  it,  appearing  m  such  an  order  as  we  do  behold.  And  that 
we  may  not  goon  farther  in  particular  enumerations,  which 
we  see  the  apostle,  in  the  text,  cuts  much  shorter,  simi- 
ming  up  all  in  the  word  Godhead, 

8.  Id  the  last  [>laee  we  may  collect  iVom  the  things  that 
are  made  that  this  Being  is  absolutely  perfeU^  or  such  as 
wherein  all  eicellencies  do  concur  in  their  highest  perfeclr 
ion,  whether  they  be  natural,  intellectual,  or  moral,  or  those 
that  we  may  conceive  under  these  distinct  notions. 

(1.)  Natural,  as  life,  ori^nal  self-sprung  life  in  the 
highest  perfection  of  it,  as  it  imports  botn  a  self>acti  ve  and 
self-fruitive  principle.  Aad  again,  pure  simplicity  and  un- 
compoundedness ;  the  neeessary  exclusion  of  all  composi- 
tion that  may  import  any  thing  of  diminution  or  debase- 
ment, to  that  Being  we  are  speakiDg  of.  And  andn,  most 
absolute  immutability  and  nnchaneeableoess,  as  mat  mem- 
tioned  name,  "  I  am  tbat  I  am,"  imports.  And  again, 
iromeasity,  unconfinedness  to  anv  space  whatsoever ;  so 
that  "  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain" 
this  Being.  These  are  natural  perfections  that  we  mtist 
understand  do  belcne  to  him.    And  then, 

(9.)  All  sorts  of  infellectual  perfection  that  are  trulv 
such;  as  perfect  knowledge  of  all  things,  even  of  minds 
and  aqptrits  themselves;  and  of  future  things,  that  no  ejre 
can  look  into  bat  the  Divine  eye.  Most  exact  wisdom  in 
ail  things  else,  as  well  as  what  appears  in  the  nakiag  of 
this  world,  there  is  also  requisite  what  doth  appear  in  the 
continnal  government  of  it,  in  changing  the  times  and  sea- 
sions,  ordering  things  so  as  that  the]r  shall  hit  into  their 
proper  juncture,  and  meet  in  all  their  necessary  circnm^ 
stances  that  were  needful  to  concur  for  such  and  such 
purposes.    And  then, 

(3.)  Those  that  are  called  moral  excellencies,  such  as 
troth,  and  righteousness,  and  holiness,  and  the  like ;  these 
most  be  understood.  up(m  the  same  grounds^  all  of  them 
to  meet  and  concur  m  their  highest  perfection  m  this  Being. 
And  the  demonstraUon  whereof  is  still  too  from  the  things 
tbat  are  made,  because  there  are  ideas,  imagesy  vestiges  of 
these  things  to  be  found  up  and  down  in  the  creation  among 
the  cfainss  that  are  made.  We  find  that  some  things  are 
more  licUe  than  others,  and  some  things  more  steady.  And 
we  find  (as  I  said  before)  there  is  such  a  thing  as  wisdom. 
ta  knowledge,  as  holiness,  as  righteowaee,  to  be  found 
unons  the  creatures ;  and  this  shows  all  these  things  must 
>e  in  the  hijghest  perfection  in  the  unmade  Beiaff. 

And  I  might  add  hereupon,  fas  that  which  will  be.  most 
lecessarily  consequent,)  that  this  Being  must  be  in^tfe  in 
ill  these  perfections,  because  there  is  nothing  in  bemg.  and 
lothing  siq>posable  ever  to  come  into  beinr,  that  doth  not 
esalt  and  proceed  fh>m  it.  And  that  which  comprehends 
Jl  being,  and  all  perfection,  and  all  excellency,  actual  and 
•ossible,  eannot  be  less  than  infinite;  for  there  can  be  no- 
•kiu^  more  than  all;  but  it  is  altogether  impossible  that 
lere  should  be  any  thing,  either  that  is  in  actual  being 
o\r,  or  that  can  hereafter  come  into  beinf,  that  comes  not 
>o  m  this  radical  Being.  This  Being  therefore,  which  mu8t 
irtuLBUly  comprehend  all  that  is  actual  and  all  that  is  pos- 
:ble,  within  the  compass  of  its  own  power,  cannot  be  less 
loui  infinite,  because  there  can  be  nothing  more  than  all, 
^tiling  beyond  aU. 

Aj[iA  for  the  same  reason  it  will  be  most  evident  that  this 
ein^  can  be  but  <me.  But  that  I  shall  not  now  insist 
powi,  ^  it  will  ihU  into  the  discourse  most  suitably  when  we 
>izi^  to  show,  though  it  be  essentially  but  ^m,  it  is  per- 
in&Ily  tkree^  and  that  is  only  to  be  shown  from  the  Scrip- 
jre.      The  iHN<y  of  the  Deity  is  indeed  demonstrable  firom 
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reason,  but  that  there  should  be  a  triwif^  in  It,  is  only  to 
be  known  from  his  saying  so  who  best  knows  his  own  na- 
ture.  As  "  the  things  of  a  man"  are  oahr  to  be  known  by 
"  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  is  in  him,"  so  the  things  of  Goa, 
and  what  is  in  his  holy  nature,  (otherwise  not  revealed,)  can 
only  be  known  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  he  shall  think  fit 
to  reveal  and  make  it  known  to  tis.  But  first,  it  will  be 
needful  to  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  revealed  religion, 
which  is  the  mat  superstructure  that  is  raised  upon  natural 
religion,  or  the  natural  notices  of  God,  to  wit,  to  evince  to 
you  that  the  Scriptures  are  of  divine  revelation,  which  will 
be  the  next  work  we  have  to  do. 


LECTURE  v.* 


Bipoaa  we  come  to  evince  to  yon  the  authority  ot  the 
Scriptures,  I  reckon  nothing  can  be  of  greater  importance 
than  to  enlarge  somewhat  in  the  use  of  that  we  have  been 
upon ;  for  if  we  let  what  God  is  pleased  to  make  known 
concerning  himself,  his  owii  nature  and  existence,  slightly 
pass  without  improvement,  imd  lose  that,  we  lose  all.  Ail 
our  time  is  lost,  and  all  our  labour  is  lost,  if  we  can  let  so 
great  a  thing  slide  away  without  some  proportionable  im- 
provement and  impression :  and  herein  lies  the  proper  im- 
provement of  it.  The  state  of  things  is  sad  among  us,  upon 
this  account,  that  there  is  so  liule  knowledge  of  God  in  the 
land ;  for  this  it  hath  cause  to  mourn,  and  I  doubt  will  be 
made  to  do  so;  but  if  we  had  ten  thousand  times  more  of 
t)ie' knowledge  of  God  than  we  have,  if  it  be  not  a  lively 
and  impressed  knowledge,  it  is  all  to  no  purpose;  tlie  in- 
crease of  our  knowledge  would  be  but  the  increase  of  our 
sorrow,  as  it  is  said  upon  another  account  You  have 
heard  fh>m  this  soripture,  that  the  existence  and  nature 
of  God  (thooffh  invisible)  axe  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
things  he  hath  made.  The  improvement  I  desire  you  to 
make  of  it,  will  be  partly  by  way  of  information  in  some 
particular  truths  that  may  be  deduced  fW)m  it;  partly  by 
way  of  expostulation,  touching  sins  repugnant  hereunto ; 
and  partly  by  way  of  exhortation  to  agreeable  duties. 

I.  For  troths  that  may  be  collected  and  if^errtd  hence 
for  our  information,  you  may  take  snch  as  these : 

1.  Tbat  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  arriving  by  way 
of  ar^umeat  unto  the  knowledge  of  God ;  it  is  capable  of 
attainug  in  a  way  of  argumentation  to  the  knowledge  of 
God's  existence,  and  in  great  measure,  of  his  nature  too. 
Por  we  are  told,  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  are  to  be 
dearly  seen  by  the  things  that  are  made.  Things  in  them- 
selves invisible,  and  while  they  are  in  themselves  invisible, 
if  we  are  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  them  by  the  things 
that  are  made,  how  can  that  be  but  by  way  of  argument  % 
In  themselves  they  are  said  to  be  invisible :  those  visible 
tbiufirs  that  are  beheld  are  not  the  eternal  power  and  God- 
head themselves,  therefore  we  can  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  former  by  the  latter  no  way  but  by  intervening  argu- 
ments, not  immediately,  for  the  things  that  are  made  are 
the  medium*  Therefore  it  is  by  way  of  argumentation 
formed  from  this  medium,  that  we  come  to  this  knowledge 
of  God's  eternal  power  and  Gtodhead ;  and  this  is  that  which 
concerns  us  very  deeply  to  consider,  that  if  in  such  a  way 
as  this  we  are  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  God,  then  it  is 
of  much  importance  to  us  to  make  a  reflection  upon  our- 
selves, and  understand  that  from  hence  much  is  to  be 
learned  of  our  own  nature.  If  in  this  way  we  are  to  under- 
stand any  thing  of  God's  nature,  we  must  by  consequence 
understand  so  much  of  our  own  nature:  that  is,  that  it  is 
a  reasonable  nature,  that  it  is  an  intelligent  nature,  that  it 
is  a  nature  capable  of  im|Mroving  itself  in  point  of  know- 
ledge, by  ratiocination  and  discourse;  and  even  of  know- 
ledge concerning  the  highest  and  greatest,  and  first  know- 
able,  that  is  God  and  the  very  nature  of  God.  Indeed 
here  the  foundation  lies  of  all  obligation  that  can  be  upon 
us  to  be  religious,  to  be  obeiHent,  to  be  subject  to  the 
common  Raler  of  this  world ;  that  is,  that  God  oath  given 
us  a  nature  capable  of  knowing  him,  and  of  arriving  to  this 
knowledge  of  nim  by  this  way  of  ratiocination,  as  the  text 
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implies:  that  is,  to  collect  that  there  is  an  eternal  ppwer, 
ana  an  essential  Deity,  from  things  that  are  made  and  ex- 
tant to  view.  If  we  are  to  come  by  it,  so  we  are  to  come 
by  it  in  a  reasoning  way ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  re- 
ceive conviction  concerning  our  own  duty  towards  Grod,  if 
we  have  not  a  right  apprehension  of  our  own  natures,  and 
what  they  are  susceptiole  and  capable  of.  God  will  deal 
with  us  at  the  last  day,  according  to  the  nature  that  he  hath 
given  us ;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  consider  ourselves  too 
according  to  that  nature.  There  will  be  a  iudgment-day 
for  men,  when  there  will  not  for  brutes ;  and  if  Grod  will 
difference  us  in  the  final  judgment,  and  doth  difference  us 
in  the  way  of  his  present  government,  from  inferior  brute 
creatures,  it  concerns  us  to  understand  the  difference  too, 
and  to  know  that  we  have  natures  capable  of  being  so  dealt 
with,  and  as  God  will  finally  deal  with  us;  that  he  doth 
not  deal  with  us  unsuitably  to  the  natures  he  hath  first 
given  us^  "  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty  hath  given  him  understandine."  And  if 
so,  then  he  is  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly ;  not  like  a  stock 
or  a  stone,  or  a  brute  creature.  It  is  a  great  signification 
to  us  of  the  capacity  of  the  nature  of  man,  that  it  should 
be  said  here,  to  all  those  that  will  use  their  understandings, 
the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  are  clearljr  seen  by  the 
things  he  hath  made.  And  that  is  one  thing  we  have 
therefore  (o  collect  and  infer  for  our  own  information,  that 
the  mind  and  understanding  are  capable  of  arriving  by 
ratiocination  and  arguments  to  the  knowledge  of  Goo. 
Indeed  it  would  be  a  strange  kind  of  perverseness  to  hesi- 
tate at  the  reception  of  this,  because  it  is  plain,  that  even 
lower  things  than  our  mental  capacity  are  subservient  to 
our  reception  of  divine  knowledge ;  for  faith  (that  hath  to 
do  with  the  same  kind  of  obi'ects)  comes  by  hearing :  and 
if  external  sense  is  to  be  subservient  to  our  reception  of 
the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  then  certainly  much  more 
our  undei^tanding,  which  is  a  thing  &r  nobler  than  our 
external  sense,  and  therefore  it  is  a  higher  and  greater 
talent  that  we  are  to  be  accountable  for.  We  are  to  be 
accountable  for  All  our  faculties,  as  so  many  talents  that 
God  hath  intrusted  us  with;  the  facu^y  of  seeing,  the 
faculty  of  hearing,  the  faculty  of  remembering,  and  the  like. 
And  what,  do  we  think,  among  the  rest,  the  raculty  of  un- 
derstanding in  so  plain  and  important  a  case  as  this,  is  to 
be  exempted  and  left  outi  that  God  should  have  distin- 
guished us  by  this  in  so  great  a  measure  fhim  the  beasts 
that  perish,  and  we  take  no  notice  of  the  difference,  and  not 
think  ourselves  accountable  for  it  1  No,  if  we  are  in  this 
way  capable  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  God's  eternal 
power  and  Godhead,  certainly  this  ability  of  coming  this 
way  to  this  knowledge,  is  that  which  must  be  strictly  ac- 
counted for  another  day;  that  we  have  such  a  power  and 
use  it  not,  such  a  capacity  and  endowment  belonging  to 
our  natures  and  never  use  it,  let  it  lie  asleep,  never  exert 
and  put  it  forth  to  so  high  and  to  so  great  a  purpose  as  this 
is.    But, 

3.  We  may  further  learn  hence,  that  none  who  have  the 
u.se  of  their  understandings  can  ever  be  innocently  ignorant 
of  God.  No,  saith  the  text,  there  is  so  clear  a  representa- 
tion of  the  eternal  power  and  Gkxihead  in  the  things  that 
are  made,  that  if  men  will  not  yet  know  God  they  are  left 
without  excuse,  without  apology,  the  case  admits  of  no 
apology.  That  there  should  be  so  clear  a  representation 
to  an  apprehensive  creature,  and  he  will  not  know  God ; 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  it.  There  is  nothine:  to  be 
said  why  they  do  not  know  him,  why  they  do  not  live  in 
the  eternal  adoration  of  him.  The  matter  will  be  resolved 
entirely  and  only  into  this  at  the  last,  they  have  not  known, 
because  they  have  not  liked  to  retain  God  in  their  know- 
ledge, as  it  follows  afler,  in  the  20th  verse ;  and  into  that 
which  we  see  in  that  of  Ephes.  iv.  18.  that  men  are  "  alien- 
ated fVom  the  life  of  Grod  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in 
them  and  the  blindness  of  their  nearts."  Pray  what  kind 
of  blindness  is  the  blindness  of  the  heart  1  That  can  be  no 
blindness  but  voluntary  blindness,  affected  blindness, 
chosen  blindness;  that  men  are  blind  because  they  will 
be  blind,  because  they  will  not  see.  A  blindness  of  the 
mere  speculative  understanding  is  quite  another  thing, 
but  such  a  blindness  as  is  referr^  to  the  heart,  as  having 
its  seat  and  subject  there,  must  mean  a  blindness  that 
men  voluntarily  do  continue  themselves  in,  as  he  that 


stiffly  and  resolvedly  winks  that  he  may  not  aee  tlie 
light. 

3.  We  may  further  infer  hence,  that  the  clearest  mional 
knowledge  of  God  is  by  no  means  so  acauiesced  in,  as  if 
that  would  serve  the  turn,  and  be  answer^le  to  the  nring 
purposes  and  necessities  of  our  souls.  The  rationaiknov- 
ledge  of  God;  it  may  be  had  and  it  most  be  had,bQtii 
must  not  be  rested  in ;  for  even  this  knowledge  that  doth 
in  the  means,  the  objective  represintation,  he  so  foirlj 
compassable,  (for  the  discovery  is  dear,)  is  supposed  to  be 
clear ;  the  invisible  things  of  God,  his  eternal  power  aod 
Godhead,  are  clearly  seen,  clearly  to  be  seen,  and  there 
may  be  a  reception  m  some  measure,  and  propoitionable 
to  the  representation  of  the  object.  Besides  the  objectire 
representation,  there  may  be  a  subjective  reception ;  it  is  a 
supposable  thing,  and  it  is  frequent,  (though  not  univeisil,) 
that  these  things  here  spoken  of  under  the  notion  of  in- 
visibles, are  not  only  clearly  to  be  seen,  bat  seen :  and  jet, 
though  this  knowled^  do  lie  so  fairly  compassable,  and 
may  be  actually  obtained  and  received,  men,  for  all  that, 
may  be  left  witnout  excuse,  for  the  reason  referred  tola 
the  verse  next  but  one  foregoing,  that  is,  that  the  troth  that 
is  received  is  held  in  unrighteousness.  "  The  wrath  of 
God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and 
unrighteousness  of  men,  who  bold  the  truth  in  onrigfai- 
eousness.'^  And  by  this  truth  (it  is  plain  by  what  follow) 
is  principally  and  chiefly  meant  the  truth  concerning  the 
existence  and  nature  of  God,  "  that  which  mdj  be  knowa 
of  God"  (so  it  immediately  follows)  "  is  manifest  in  theo; 
for  Gk)d  hath  showed  it  unto  them:*'  for  the  invisible 
things,  such  truths  as  these,  may  not  only  be  represented 
but  received ;  and  being  so,  yet  held  in  unrighteoasoeas, 
defeated  of  their  proper  design ;  so  that  such  are  left  with- 
out excuse ;  it  not  attaining  the  end  that  such  a  represen- 
tation doth  finally  aim  at.  Indeed  Ghxl  would  never  be 
angry  without  a  cause ;  therefore  if  they  be  under  wrath,  if 
the  wrath  of  God  be  revealed  from  heayen,andflame  against 
a  wicked,  atheistical  world,  it  is  plain  they  are  withon 
excuse. 

But  now,  will  that  knowledge  of  God  serve  our  tun  thai 
will  only  leave  us  inexcusable?  will  that  answer  the  im- 
poses and  necessities  of  our  souls  1  It  is  a  supposable  tniag 
that  the  clearest  merely  rational  knowledge  of  God,  nay 
but  leave  men  without  excuse,  therefore  somewhat  more 
is  necessary,  another  sort  of  Knowledge.  That  which  is 
rational,  hiay  be  had  and  ought  to  be  had,  and  we  sbaB 
most  dearly  answer  for  it,  if  we  have  it  not :  but  then  whea 
we  have  it,  that  is  not  enough,  it  is  necessary,  bm  not  saf* 
ficient. 

But  then  it  may  be  said,  What  more  is  there  wanung 
than  to  know  clearly  the  invisible  things  of  God,  his  eter- 
nal power  and  Godhead  1  Why  I  shall  tell  you  in  cm 
word:  To  have  that  clear  knowledge  made  vital.  Itisnfl^ 
the  mere  clearness,  but  the  vitality,  of  the  knowledge  d 
God  that  must  do  the  needilil  work  in  our  souls,  in  order 
to  our  present  serving  of  God,  and  walking  and  conveisisc 
with  him  in  this  world,  and  our  final  felicity  and  blessed- 
ness with  him  in  the  other  world.  Light  there  must  be, 
but  it  must  be  the  light  of  life,  otherwise  we  shall  never  be 
the  better  for  it.  A  light  that  is  not  vital  will  serve  to  c* 
demn,  but  only  a  light  that  is  vital  will  serve  to  sarr. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  light  universally  shining  in  c^.P' 
telligent  mind,  in  every  conscience  or  man,  but  it  is  a  1«e 
so  little  profitable  to  the  necessity  of  an  immortal  soalM 
that  liffht  is  said  to  be  but  darkness,  as  in  that  Mait^ 
23.  "  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  greti  is 
that  darkness  !*'  That  is,  serves  for  the  advantage  of  sfloa 
(if  they  do  acquiesce  and  take  up  their  rest  there)  no  rsfft 
than  mere  darkness  would  have  done.  It  is  but  equal '>>' 
darkness,  as  to  any  thing  of  fruit,  emolument,  and  profit  ta 
them.  And  therefore,  Uiat  light  which  is  truly  salu«T 
and  finally  saving,  is  the  light  of  life,  such  is  the  lip 
which  comes  by  Christ :  "  He  that  follows  me  shall  »* 
walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  tight  of  life,"  W 
viii.  13. 

But  you  will  say.  What  is  the  difference  1  Oi»  «* 
knows  Gkxl,  that  is,  he  is  well  assured,  and  able  raiiooulT 
to  prove  and  demonstrate  to  another  man,  the  existence  of 
God  and  many  particular  things  concenung  his  nature; 
and  perhaps  can  speak  more  rilionally  to  anch  a  poipo* 
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than  many  another  man  that  carries  the  repatation  of  a 
pioas  man,  whilst  perhaps  this  man  is  not  so :  pray  what 
IS  the  difference  1 

Why  truly,  this  is  a  thing  (because  I  must  not  insist  in 
such  a  course  as  I  am  in,  upon  particulani)  that  may  (I 
should  think)  be  easily  understood  by  any  one.  One,  he 
knows  the  kind  or  nature  of  this  or  that  food,  or  this  or 
that  drink,  he  is  able  to  discourse  rationally  of  it,  and 
give  an  accurate  description  of  the  kind  and  properties  of 
this  or  that  sort  of  meat,  or  drink ;  another,  he  eats  and 
drinks  of  it.  Let  the  former  discourse  as  long  as  he  will, 
and  never  so  understandlngly  and  knowingly,  and  not  eat 
or  drink,  he  will  be  famished  for  all  bin  nio'^ledge :  the 
other,  he  knows  this  is  good  meat,  and  this  is  good  drink ; 
and  he  eats  and  drinks  heartily  and  is  refreshed,  and  lives 
by  it  Is  not  here  a  plain  difference  1  Why  here  is  the 
very  difference  as  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  One,  he  can 
diiicourse  rationally  and  learnedly  about  many  invisible 
things  of  God,  his  eternal  power  and  Gk)dhead,  but  he 
never  closeth  with  him,  his  soul  never  inwardly  unites 
with  him  as  his  best  good,  never  subjects  to  him  as  his 
highest  Lord,  never  fears  him,  never  loves  him,  never  trusts 
in  him,  nor  delights  in  him  as  the  other  doth.  Do  you 
Dot  begin  to  apprehend  here  is  a  vast  difference  between 
knowledge  and  knowledge ;  one  sort  of  the  knowledge  of 
GM  and  another  1  How  plain  is  it  that  with  many  men, 
the  clearest  and  truest  notions  of  God  are  only  dead  notions ; 
lie  dead  in  their  minds,  operate  nothing  there,  make  them 
no  other  sort  of  men  than  they  would  bie,  if  they  knew  no 
such  thing ;  or  if  they  thought  or  believed  quite  the  con- 
trary !  Take  out  all  those  notions  of  God  which  some  men 
have  in  their  minds,  and  put  in  the  room  of  them  quite 
contrary  notions,  a  scheme  of  mere  titheism,  and  the  men 
sre  found  not  at  all  to  differ.  That  man  whose  head  before 
was  full  of  atheism,  is  Just  the  same  inan  as  when  his  head 
was  full  of  atheism.  There  is  knoindedge,  but  no  vitality ; 
sll  his  notions  of  Gh>d  lie  doid,  and  do  are  as  if  they  were 
aot.  But  here  is  the  great  difference^  when  the  light  of  life 
concerning  God  and  Uie  invisible  things  of  God  comes  into 
the  soul  of  a  man,  when  these  vital  Ixeams  strike  into  the 
very  centre  of  a  man's  heart,  that  the  man  not  only  hath 
light,  about  these  things,  but  is  light;  A  wicked  man  hath 
light,  but  it  is  said  of  a  good  man,  a  regenerate  man,  he  is 
light.  "  Ye  were  darkness,  but  now  ye  are  light  in  the 
Lord :"  it  hath  quite  altered  his  temper,  be«>t  a  new  fhune 
md  habit  in  his  soul :  that  is,  the  knowleage  of  Gkxi  hath 
t)egot  an  impression  of  godliness;  and  this  is  that  you  are 
;o  be  driving  at,  and  not  to  take  np  with  any  knowledge 
}f  God  short  of  this.  "  He  hath  given  us  an  understand- 
ing to  know  him  that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  him  that  is 
rue,"  1  John  v.  90.  We  know  him,  and  by  that  know- 
edge  are  wrought  into  a  vital  union.  "We  are  in  him, 
;ven  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  This  is  the  true  God  and 
eternal  life." 

But  it  may  be  said.  If  such  a  further  superadded  know- 
edgre  of  God  be  so  necessarv,  what  is  the  former  rational 
mo  wledge  worth  ?  what  dotn  it  signify  1  and  what  doth  it 
ierve  for  1 

Why  let  me  bring  you  back  to  the  former  illustration  that 
[  gave  you  before,  about  the  knowledre  of  meat  and  drink. 
iToa  see  a  plain  difference  between  oarelv  knowing  that 
his  is  good  and  useful  food,  that  woula  be  proper  and 
tiitai>le  drink ;  and  knowing  the  same  thing  by  taste  and 
'eeeption  in  order  to  nutrition :  there  is  a  very  plain  differ- 
mce.  But  what  1  is  the  former  Imowledge  therefore  use- 
ess  1  that  is,  to  know  that  this  is  good  meat  and  drink,  is 
t  useless  1  Is  it  not  a  venr  neces^ry  knowledge  that  a 
nan  should  know  what  is  fit  to  be  eaten  and  drank  and 
vhat  not  1  If  you  had  not  so  much  knowledge  of  the  for- 
ner  sort  as  to  be  able  to  say,  "  this  iis  good  food  which, 
leing  daly  received,  may  do  me  good;  and  that  is  poison ; 
f  I  meddle  with  it,  it  will  destroy  me  '^*  you  could  not  dis- 
ingnish  bread  and  a  stone ;  you  could  make  no  distinc- 
ion.  In  what  a  case  were  that  man  in,  that  did  not  know 
>read  and  a  stone  asunder!  So  here,  without  such  a  ra- 
tonal  knowledge  of  C)od,  you  caniiot  understand  why  one 
»aght  to  be  worshipped  more  thati  another,  why  more  to 
e  trusted,  more  to  Dre  loved  thaii  another.  If  you  had 
lol  that  former  knowl  edge  of  Goc I.  you  would  not  be  able 
9  distingnisfa  betweeni  a  proper  o|]|ect  of  adoration.    But 


what  can  be  plainer  than  this,  that  many  things  may  be 
necessary  for  such  and  such  a  purpose,  that  yet  are  not 
sufficient  for  that  purpose!  We  must  distinguish  between 
necessity  and  sufficiencv.  A  rational  knowledge  of  Gkxl  is 
necessary ;  it  doth  not  therefore  follow  that  it  is  sufficient. 
If  one  or  you  did  design,  in  coming  hither,  to  come  to  the 
seat  where  you  use  to  sit,  it  is  necessary  that  in  order  to 
your  coming  to  the  seat,  that  you  come  to  the  door.  But 
IS  therefore  coming  to  the  door  sufficient  1  No,  you  cannot 
come  to  your  seat  unless  you  come  to  the  door,  bat  it 
doth  not  therefore  follow  that  you  had  nothing  more  to  do, 
when  you  came  hither  to  hear  a  sermon,  than  only  just  to 
come  to  the  door.  Pray  apprehend  this,  that  many  things 
are  necessary  that  are  not  enough.  It  is  necessary  that 
you  have  this  rational  knowledge  of  God  as  the  door,  as 
an  intermission  into  that  vital  unitive  knowledge  of  him 
which  is  also  necessary  and  which  only  is  sufficient.  And 
if  the  former  of  these  be  aimed  at,  with  a  deskn  for  the 
latter,  with  an  humble  dependence  and  sense  of  our  own 
nothingness,  blessing  Gkxl  that  he  is  pleased,  in  that  natu- 
ral way,  to  reveal  so  much  of  himself,  but  also  humbly 
craving,  "  Lord,  do  not  leave  me  here,  let  this  vital  light 
shine  into  my  dark  soul ;"  where  his  further  communica- 
tions are  not  despised,  they  will  be  had ;  where  they  are 
valued,  where  they  are  sought,  an  inquiring  soul  will  not 
be  left  destitute.  If  indeed  you  thinK  that  your  case  is 
well  already,  and  that  you  need  no  more  of  God,  and  that 


very  and  saving  of  lost  sinners,  will  not  let  him  throw 
away  any  soul  that  doth  cry  after  him;  will  aot  hide 
himself  from  them  that  value  the  vital^  efficacious,  trans- 
forming knowledge  of  him  as  life  itself,  and  beyond 
this  natural  life,  which  is  the  true  sense  of  every  sincere 
soul. 

4.  We  may  x:ollect  hence,  that  the  objection  against  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  Deity,  from  his  invisibility,  must  be 
most  absui^,  and  contemptibly  weak  and  silly.  Nothing 
can  be  more  so:  "for  the  invisible  things  of  him  are 
clearly  seen  by  the  things  that  are  made.*'  Therefore,  no- 
thing can  be  more  foolish  than  for  one  to  say,  "  I  will  be- 
lieve there  is  no  God,  because  I  see  him  not :  I  see  not 
the  brightness  of  the  appearance  of  his  glory  that  should 
make  me  apprehend  such  a  Being  perfect,  superior  to,  and 
more  excellent  than,  all  other  that  I  have  had  the  know- 
ledge of:"  nothing  can  be  more  chUdishthan  this,  for  it  is 
very  plain  that  if  God  could  be  seen,  he  could  not  be  God. 
The  thing  carries  a  repugnancy  in  itself;  so  mean  a  nature 
as  can  be  visible  cannot  be  the  Divine  nature.  As  a  hea- 
then said,  we  are  not  to  ascribe  unto  God  body,  or  colour, 
or  quantity,  or  any  such  thing  that  belongs  to  objects  that 
fall  under  our  sense.  "  If  we  know  (saith  he)  that  there 
is  a  coporeal  nature,  and  if  we  know  that  there  is  an  in- 
corporeal nature,  in  which  of  these  shall  we  place  the  Di- 
vine Being  1  Certainly  (saith  be)  in  the  incorporeal  nature, 
which  is  higher  and  more  excefient  than  to  be  seen  with 
eyes,  or  to  be  heard  with  ears,  or  felt  with  hands,  or  ex- 
pressed with  human  voice."  It  was  the  sajring  of  Maxi- 
mus  Tyrius,  the  heathen  philosopher.  And  I  pray  you.  Why 
should  we  be  so  averse  to  the  entertainment  and  rece])tion 
of  invisibles  in  our  minds  1  For  which  is  nearer  akin  to 
our  minds,  invisible  things,  or  visible  1  Are  not  our  minds 
invisible  1  He  thinks  with  himself,  "  I  am  not  to  acknow- 
ledge a  Deity  unless  I  see  him."  Pray  what  is  it  in  you 
that  thinks  so,  that  is  so  sensible ;  and  capable  of  thinking 
at  all  ?  Did  yon  ever  see  your  own  souls  1  Did  you  evar 
see  your  own  minds  1  Are  not  we,  as  to  the  most  noble 
and  excellent  part  of  ourselves,  rather  to  be  accounted  our- 
selves among  invisibles  than  among  visiblesl  It  was  the 
saying  of  a  poor  pasan,  when  the  season  of  his  d3ring  ap- 
proached, and  his  mends  about  him  were  discoursinj^  of 
his  burial :  "  Bury  me,"  saith  he.  **  do  you  talk  of  buryin|f 
mel  what  do  you  think  this  body  is  to  mel  Do  with  it 
when  I  am  gone  what  you  please:  if  you  can  catch  me, 
bury  me,  but  yon  shall  never  do  that,  for  do  you  think 
this  body  is  me  T'  And  pray  will  you  think  so  basely  of 
yourselves  as  that  this  body  is  you  1  If  it  be  not,  it  is  a 
mind,  a  spirit,  a  soul  in  you,  that  is  you :  and  is  not  that 
nearer  of  nn,  toiipniihle  things  than  visible  1   That  there 
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fiibouid  be  an  averseness  and  shyness  to  entertain  in  oar 
minds  invisible  things  because  they  are  invisible,  when  our 
minds  themselves  are  invisible,  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
accountable and  unreasonable  than  this.  It  shows  us  to 
be  very  low  sunk,  that  the  minds  and  spirits  of  men  are  be- 
come strangely  degenerate  things,  when  any  thing  because 
it  is  invisible  is  therefore  reckoned  unsuitable  to  them,  for 
a  reason  for  which  they  should  be  reckoned  most  or  all 
suitable.  And  alas  I  how  little  things  are  we  capable  of 
comprehending  by  our  sight,  in  comparison  of  the  things 
that  we  cannot  see !  Is  our  sight  fit  to  be  the  measure  of 
all  realities  ?  How  small  a  part  of  this  universe  can  we 
measure  with  our  eye !  aud  must  all  the  rest,  because  we 
see  it  not,  go  for  just  nothing  1  Surely  there  are  unspeak- 
ably greater  things  which  we  see  not,  than  there  are  that 
we  see.  Therefore  a  thing  should  not  be  reckoned  less 
real,  or  less  considerable,  or  less  excellent,  because  it  is 
invisible  to  us,  that  is,  to  the  eye  of  our  flesh  ^  but  un- 
.speakabiy  the  more  excellent  and  great  for  that  very  rea- 
son, for  Its  not  being  seen. 

5.  We  may  hence  learn  the  unjust  and  mad  presump- 
tion that  is  in  sin.  When  the  invisible  things  or  Gk>d,  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead,  are  clearly  seen  in  the  things 
that  are  made,  that  is,  they  are  clearly  to  be  seen  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  that  they  have  an  invisible  Maker, 
and  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  of  this  their  Maker  is 
clearly  to  be  seen,  then  how  unjust  and  mad  a  presumption 
is  it  to  sin !  For  is  not  that  an  affront  to  thy  Maker  1 
What  doth  sin  signify  but  ungovemableness  to  him  that 
hath  power  to  govern  me  1  And  who  hath  a  right  to  go- 
vern you,  if  not  he  that  made  you  out  of  nothing  1  Are 
not  you  one  of  the  things  that  were  made  1  and  who  there- 
fore shows  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  of  your  Maker  1 
How  unjust  a  presumption  then  is  it  to  sin  I  Bat  how 
mad  a  presumption  is  it  besides !  That  is,  to  consider  a 
world  of  sinful  creatures  in  an  apostacy  from  GKxl  and  a 
rebellion  against  him :  from  whom  have  they  revolted  1 
against  whom  have  they  rebelled  1  They  are  things  that 
are  made,  that  hare  rebelled  against  him' that  made  them. 
An  amazing  thing,  to  consider  the  inhabitants  of  this  world, 
the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  it  1  They  are  a  company  of 
made  things,  and  this  world  that  they  inhabit  is  a  made 
thing.  A  made  thing!  what  doth  that  signify?  Why  a 
thing  depending  upon  will  and  pleasure ;  a  thing  that  may 
be,  or  not  be ;  a  thing  that  may  continue  in  being  or  be 
thrown  into  nothing,  thrown  into  destruction  the  next  mo- 
ment. Why  here  is  a  company  of  creatures,  that  have 
taken  upon  them  to  revolt  from  their  Maker,  to  rebel 
against  him  that  made  them.  A  strange  thing !  they  have 
not  (as  the  expression  is)  a  footing  for  their  feet;  they  are 
made  things,  and  this  world  a  made  thing;  all  which  may 
be  swept  away  with  a  breath.  For  men  to  take  upon  them 
to  rise  up  against  the  authority  of  him  that  made  them, 
when  they  cannot  command  a  breath,  not  so  much  as  a 
breath :  for  that  which  hath  been  made,  how  presently  can 
he  unmake  it !  That  which  hath  been  made  by  him  can 
be  unmade  by  him  in  a  moment :  all  this  world  gone  in  a 
moment :  how  easily  may  that  be  done  by  him  !  There- 
fore sin.  considered  in  its  general  nature,  is  the  most  un- 
just and  mad  presumption  that  ever  could  enter  into  the 
mind  of  a  rational  creature ;  unjust  towards  God,  and  mad 
as  to  ourselves.  Oh !  think  whither  we  are  sunk,  and  what 
a  sort  of  creatures  we  are  become,  and  how  admirable  .the 
Divine  patience  is,  that  lets  such  a  sort  of  creatures  as  we 
are  live  in  this  world;  a  world  which  we  did  not  furnish, 
which  we  did  not  make,  and  which  he  ean  in  a  breath  blow 
away  into  nothing,  &s  he  raised  it  up  out  of  nothing,  by  a 
breath  the  other  way. 

6.  See  here  the  admirable  greatness  of  Ghxl.  Oh!  how 
we  should  hence  apprehend  and  adore  the  Divine  great- 
ness !  The  things  that  are  made  clearly  demonstrate  his 
invisible  power  and  Gk)dhead :  and  do  but  consider  these 
two  things— the  greatness  of  the  things  that  are  made,  and 
—how  little  they  yet  represent  God.  And  then  see  what 
cause  we  have  from  hence  to  admire  his  most  adorable 
greamess. 

(I.)  How  great  the  things  are  that  are  made.  Alas,  what 
a  spot,  a  point,  is  this  earth  of  ours  in  comparison  of  the 
universe  1  If  our  thoughts  should  go  no  further  than  our 
own  vortex,  in  which  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  planets  have  | 


their  coarse,  ho  w  mach  more  onmeasuzeabletooor  thomghto 
is  that  vortex  tlmn  this  earth  of  ours !  This  eartb,  in  com> 
parison  of  that  vortex,  is  no  more  than  a  spot  to  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  a  far  less  considerable  point  to  the  whole 
universe  than  this  earth  is  to  oar  vortex,  or  that  circle  that 
doth  immediately  encompass  it.  And  then  to  think  of  the 
vasmess  of  this  universe }  all  which,  and  all  that  it  con- 
tains, are  but  things  that  are  made.  How  mighty  a  One 
then  is  their  Maker,  their  invisible  Maker!  The  greataes 
of  the  creation  gives  us  agreat  representatioa  of  tke  ^reau 
ness  of  the  Creator.    But  it  adds  unspeakably  aicre  i£, 

(3.)  We  consider,  that  yet  all  which  creation  can  repre- 
sent unto  us  of  the  Divine  Being,  is  a  mere  nothiag  in 
comparison  of  what  it  represents  not:  for  there  is  a  whole 
infinitude  of  beina^  besides,  that  was  ftom  eternity,  everlast- 
ing of  itself.  And  it  is  but  a  minute  effort  of  the  Divine  eter- 
nal power  that  is  seen  in  this  universe ;  for  all  the  nmrerse  is 
but  a  finite  thing,  as  great  as  it  can  be  supposed  to  be,  it  is 
still  but  a  finite  tning:  but  then,  there  is  an  infinity  of  being 
besides,  that  is  from  all  eternity,  the  being  of  the  invisible 
God.  Take  this  whole  created  universe,  and  it  is  but  a 
shadow  in  comparison  of  "  I  am."  That  Being  that  claims 
to  itself  the  name  of  *^  I  am,"  and  there  is  nothing  besides 
ME ;  nothing  fit  to  be  called  heme  besides  my  own :  for 
all  made  bemg  is  but  at  will  and  pleasure,  raised  op  by  a 
breath,  and  capable  of  being  reduced  to  nothing  by  a  breath. 
The  whole  creation,  the  whole  universe,  bnt  a  bubble 
created  by  the  breath  of  the  Almighty ;  ana  may  be  let  to 
sink  again,  if  he  please,  by  the  retraction  or  withdrawing; 
of  that  breath.  Ii  then  the  things  made  clearly  demon- 
strate the  invisible  things;  even  the  eternal  power  and 
Godhead  of  their  Maker,  how  great  a  one  is  sa,  first,  that 
could  make  so  great  a  world  as  this,  and  yet,  secondly^ 
when  that  is  done,  it  can  represent  so  little  of  him !  There 
is  yet  an  infinitude  of  being  i^ropriate  to  himself.  Be- 
sid!es,  how  little  a  portion  oo  we  taice  up  of  him,  as  it  is 
said.  Job  xxvi.  5—14.  when  we  vie Wn  his  ways,  take  notice 
of  such  and  such  thiiies  in  the  course  of  natore,  (as  k 
here  speaks  of,)  how  '^nell  is  naked  before  him,  and  de- 
struction hath  no  covering :"  how  "  he  stretcheth  the 
north  over  the  empty  ;place,"  now  "  he  collects  the  wateis 
into  the  clouds,  and  th  e  clouds  are  not  rent  imder  them  : 
these  (saith  he)  are  pa  rt  of  his  ways,  but  how  little  a  por- 
tion is  heard  of  him  r'  Oh !  how  great  a  thing  were  it,  if 
we  did  but  once  learn  to  apprehend  the  difference  between 
beings  unmade  and  nuade,  between  made  beings  and  the 
eternal  unmade  Being.    And  aj^in, 

7.  We  may  learn  hence  the  impudency  of  the  temper, . 
the  deceiver  and  the  destrover  (as  much  as  in  him  lies)  of 
the  souls  of  men;  that  he  should  ever  go  about  to  make 
any  one  believe  that  th  ere  is  not  a  Gk)d.  How  strange  im- 
pudency is  it,  that  he  should  ever  presume  he  ean  make 
an  intelligent  mind  a  pprehend  that  there  is  not  a  God, 
when  the  invisible  ihiogs  of  God,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  Godhead,  are  so  clearly  seen  in  the  things  that  are 
made !  Think  of  this  if  any  of  you  are  vexed  at  any  time 
(as  perhaps  manv  of  }'ou  may)  with  malicious  injeetioos 
from  that  wicked  one,  that  would  fain  make  yon  believe 
there  is  no  God ;  why  turn  upon  him  with  disdain : 
"Thou  impudent  liar,  wouldst  thou  make  me  beUeve 
against  mj  own  eves,,  against  the  clear  apprehensions  of 
my  own  mind  1  What,  doth  not  every  thing  I  sec,  doth 
not  every  thing  I  hear,  })roclaim  the  Godhead  to  me  1  cooM 
there  be  any  thing  of  btiing,  any  thing  of  motion,  any  thing 
of  life  through  this  whole  creation,  if  there  were  not  an 
original  Author  of  all  vhisi  Doth  not  every  being  vpeak  a 
first  being,  and  all  wisd,om  speak  the  first  wisdom,  and  all 
love  the  first  love,  and  vM  goodness  speak  the  first  good- 
ness  t  Can  any  thing  of  itself  come  oat  of  nothing  1  No- 
thing is  more  obvious  to  .%  considering  mind  (as  hath  been 
urged  before)  than  that  ^n'e  can  be  surer  of  nothina  than 
we  are  of  this — that  suppose  nothing  ai  all  were  in  being, 
to  eternity  nothing  could  ever  be  in  beitig.  ^nt  something 
i^  in  being  now :  and  if  that  be  the  accotrnt  that  is  to  be 
given,  how  there  comes  to  be  any  thin g  in  being;  that  is» 
that  there  hath  been  something  eteirially  in  l«ing,  then 
that  which  was  eternally  ;in  being  is  th  e  cause  of  all  things 
that  are  in  being.  The  c;attse  that  wtis  eternally  in  beins, 
must  bear  proportion  to  th  e  effect.  If*  wisdom  and  gooo- 
nes$  are  to  be  found  amc>ngst  made  thingSi  they  are  ooi 
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bcdiiBg ;  TOQ  cannot  say  that  wisdom  is  nothing,  and  know- 
ledge nothing,  jastice  nothing,  for  then  there  would  l^  no 
dinerence  hetween  a  wise  man  and  a  fbol.  If  they  are 
something,  they  could  not  of  themselves  come  oat  of  no- 
thing; therefore  there  mnst  have  been  eternal  eoodness. 
wis£>m,  and  life;  that  that  in  itself  lived,  and  lives  to  all 
eternity :  for  yon  see  there  are  snch  things  as  these  among 
what  is  made.  Why  then,  it  is  fit  to  retort  upon  the  tempter 
with  disdain,  "  Dost  thou  go  about  to  make  me  believe, 
against  the  clear  light  of  my  own  mind,  that  there  is  not 
a  God,  when  it  is  clearly  seen  from  the  things  that  are 
madet'  If  there  were  nothing  else,  this  proves  the  eternal 
Being,  that  diere  must  be  an  eternal  Cause  that  hath  in  it 
something  proportionable  to  the  visible  effects  thai  are  to 
be  seen,  impressed  even  upon  the  thin;^^  that  are  made. 
Characters  appearing  in  the  effect  must  ha^e  something 
correspondent  to  them  in  their  cause,  otherwise  something 
must  come  of  itself  out  of  nothins,  which  is  simply  the 
most  imi)ossible  thing  that  can  be  Uiought.  I  would  only 
add  this  in  the  last  place, 

8.  Whosoever  they  are  that  do  terminate  their  thoughts 
upon  this  visible  world,  and  look  no  further,  thev  resi^it, 
nay  (as  much  as  in  them  is)  defeat  and  destroy  the  very 
desi^  of  the  creation.  Why  hath  God  made  such  a  world 
as  this,  and  set  such  creatures  as  wc  in  it  1  It  is,  that  this 
world  may  be  an  extant,  continual  standing  representation 
to  us,  an  evidence,  a  proof  of  his  invisible  eternal  power 
and  Godhead  who  made  it.  We  have  our  concerns  and 
hnsiness  lying  here,  within  this  visible  world,  iVom  day  to 
day ;  here  we  are  too  apt  to  take  up  our  thoughts,  our  de- 
sires, our  designs ;  they  terminate  upon  this  visible  world. 
If  we  let  them  do  so,  if  we  tolerate  ourselves  in  such  a 
course  as  this,  it  is  Tas  much  as  in  us  is)  to  defeat  and  de- 
stroy the  design  of  the  creation.  God  haUi  designed  this 
visible  frame  of  things  to  be  to  us  a  continual  monument 
and  representation  of  himself;  but  we  look  to  the  things 
that  are  made,  and  there  we  let  our  eves  stay  and  terminate, 
and  never  look  through  them  to  tnat  which  is  unmade. 
This  would  be  a  like  case,  as  if  one  should  have  a  very 
curious  perspective  put  into  his  hands,  that  was  very  muQh 
adomed  and  beautified  with  every  thing  of  external  orna^ 
ture  that  art  could  confer  upon  it,  and  holds  it  in  his  hand, 
turns  it  this  way  and  that,  and  views  it  on  every  side  for  a 
long  time  together,  and  then  lays  it  aside,  never  looks 
through  it ;  he  would  see  a  vast  country  that  now  appears 
to  him  nothing  else  but  a  dark  shadow :  just  so  men  deal 
with  this  visible  creation  and  frame  of  things ;  they  look 
upon  it,  take  notice  of  the  variety  of  creatures  that  are  in 
it,  they  look  on  every  side  of  this  visible  world,  as  it  doth 
applv  itself  to  them,  and  as  they  have  opportunity  to  view 
the  things  therein;  out  whereas  it  was  mtended  as  a  per- 
spective, that  thev  might  look  through  it  into  the  invisible 
power  and  Godnead  of  him  that  made  all,  this  never 
comes  into  their  minds.  How  preposterous  a  coarse  is 
this  I  It  is  little  apprehended  how  guilty  we  make  our- 
selves in  this  kind,  every  day,  when  we  let  our  minds  stay 
upon  any  creature  of  God.  this  or  that  man  or  woman,  or 
house  or  star,  (if  we  should  go  so  high,)  and  never  think  of 
Qod ;  while  thev  are  all  made  things,  that  tend  to  repre- 
sent to  us  their  Maker.  Oh  1  how  little  is  the  end  answer- 
ed and  considered,  why  we  have  such  a  frame  of  things 
set  in  view  and  kept  in  view  continually  before  us,  that 
we  might  look  through  them  and  adore,  look  up  and 
adore,  that  we  might  through  all  view  and  behold  the 
great  Author  of  all,  and  bow  our  heads  befote  him.  When 
we  eat  and  drink,  and  never  think  of  God,  commend  the 
food  and  drink,  and  never  think  of  God;  here  we  take  up 
with  the  creature,  the  made  thing^d  never  consider  the 
unmade  Maker  of  it  and  of  us.  The  end  is  defeated  and 
lost,  for  which  this  world  was  made  and  we  placed  in  it, 
while  we  look  not  through  things  visible  and  made,  unto 
him  that  is  invisible  and  unmade. 


LECTURE  VI.* 


IL  There  are  hereupon  most  apparent  and  very  blam- 
able  things,  about  which  it  is  needful  that  we  should  be 
•  Prasehad  DeoOTAw  SRlMtM. 


expofifidated  with,  and  that  we  do  eicpostulate  with  our- 
selves concerning  them:  otherwise  it  would  be  in  vain 
that  another  should  reprove  us,  if  we  be  not  brought  by  it 
to  reprove  ourselves;  or  that  another  should  expostulate 
with  our  own  souls.  And  this  we  should  do  upon  that 
which  hath  been  opened  and  improved  in  respect  of  such 
things  as  these :  as, 

1.  Why  are  we  yet  so  much  in  doubt  concerning  what 
is  so  clearly  demonstrable  1  the  invisible  things  of  God, 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  which  are  things  so  clearly 
seen  (though  they  are  in  themselves  invisible)  by  visible 
effects,  by  things  that  are  made.  Why  are  our  minds  yet 
pendulous  and  in  suspense  about  so  very  plain  and  de- 
monstrable things  1  For  what,  can  it  enter  into  our  minds 
to  think  this  world  rose  up  out  of  itself,  without  a  Maker, 
out  of  nothing  1  Who  of  us  can  endure  (if  he  consider) 
die  gross  absurdity  of  such  a  thought  1  And  since  we  may 
so  easily  be  at  a  certainty,  why  are  we  not  at  certainty  in 
so  plain  a  easel  why  do  not  our  minds  come  to  a  settle- 
ment 1  why  are  they  so  off  and  on  1  why  do  we  hover  and 
halt  between  two  opinions,  as  we  did  not  know  whether 
God  be  God,  yea  or  no  1  or  whether  he  were  to  be  stuck 
to  as  suchi  as  the  prophet  deals  with  that  people  so  much 
divided  in  opinion  between  Go^  and  Baal.  But  indeed 
ours  would  be  a  worse  division  and  more  absurd,  for  if  we 
are  divided  in  our  own  minds  in  this  case,  it  must  be  be- 
tween a  God  and  no  God.  There  was  no  question  among 
them,  but  there  was  and  must  be  some  Grod  or  other,  but 
only  the  question  was,  whether  that  God  the  people  owned, 
or  another,  were  the  God ;  that  was  all  the  aouot,  but  this 
is  a  much  wider  case,  when  the  question  is  between  a 
God  and  no  Grod ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
the  things  that  are  made,  must  have  had  some  maker  and 
author.  It  is  a  comfortable  thing  to  ourselves  to  feel  the 
ground  ffrm  ander  us  as  to  this  first  and  deepest  funda- 
mental ;  a  verv  coAifortable  thing  for  us  to  feel  that  it 
shak&s  not.  But  know  withal,  it  is  a  very  dutiful  thing 
towards  our  Maker  to  be  at  a  point,  and  not  to  be  always 
disputing,  or  to  have  perpetual  disceptations  within  oar- 
selves,  about  that  which  is  prerequisite  to  our  duty ;  for 
that  suspends  all  duty,  and  lays  a  restraint  upon  every 
thing  of  duty  towards  him ;  while  we  waver  and  hover  in 
our  spirits  anoat  so  plain  a  ihing  as  this.  Let  us  be  all 
at  a  certainty,  when  we  may  be  so  easily  at  a  certainty; 
as  certain  (as  I  have  urged  to  you)  about  this  as  we  canOQ 
of  any  thing'Whatsoever ;  for  we  cannot  be  more  certain  of 
any  thing  than  we  can  be  of  this,  that  we  ourselves  are 
made  things ;  for  whatsoever  is  unmade  must  have  been 
A-om  everlasting,  inasmuch  as  nothing  that  is  made  but 
it  hath  received  a  beginning  of  being.  Whatsoever  is  un- 
made must  have  no  beginning  t>f  being,  must  have  been 
from  everlasting.  But  can  vou  be  surer  of  any  thing  than 
that  vou  have  not  been  from  everlasting)  You  Know 
you  have  not  been  fh>m  everlasting,  therefore  you  are 
made  things.  And  again ;  you  cannot  be  surer  of  any 
thing  than  you  are  of  this,  that  you  are  such  a  sortof  ma<fe 
things  as  can  think,  as  have  a  power  of  thought ;  yon  are 
not  more  sure  that  you  can  see,  than  you  are  that  you  can 
think,  and  therefore  you  do  know  and  are  sure,  that  you 
have  minds  and  spirits  about  you ;  for  you  are  sure  that 
flesh  and  blood  and  bones  cannot  think ;  you  cannot  be 
surer  of  any  thing  than  you  are  of  this,  that  this  bulk  of» 
body  of  yours  cannot  exercise  a  thought.  Well  then,  if 
you  be  a  made  sort  of  thing,  and  yon  find  you  have  a 
power  of  thought  belonging  to  you,  and  therefore  that  yioa 
have  a  mind  and  spirit  belonging  to  you,  yon  must  then 
have  proceeded  from  an  unmade  mind  and  Spirit,  an  un- 
made self-subsistiuff  mind  and  Spirit;  and  this  is  God, 
and  can  be  nothing  but  God.  This  is  all  as  plain  as  any 
thing  is  that  we  see  with  our  eyes,  therefore  do  not  pretend 
to  be  uncertain  in  a  matter  wherein  it  is  so  easy  to  y^u  to 
be  at  a  certainty,  when  so  much  also  doth  depend  upon  it. 
And  blame  yourselves  for  this,  if  you  have  been  pendulous 
in  so  plain  a  case  hitherto.  Why  am  I  in  doubt  when  I 
shouldhave  been  loving,  serving,  fearing,  and  adoring  this 
invisible  Deity  all  this  while  1  Why  have  I  suffered 
doubts  to  hang  on  my  mind  in  so  plain  a  case  1  And, 

9.  Let  us  expostulate  with  ourselves  about  this,  that  our 
apprehensions  of  the  eternal  God  are  so  feeble  and  languid 
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and  inefiectaal  as  they  have  been  hitherto,  and  for  the 
most  pan  (the  Lord  knows)  yet  are;  that  our  minds  have 
not  onljT  been  ,iD  a  dubious  uncertainly,  but  that  the  ap- 
prehensions we  have  had,  have  had  so  little  of  vitality  and 
efficacy  and  power  in  them,  to  form  our  spirits  and  govern 
our  way  and  course  agn'eeably  thereunto.  For,  (as  was 
told  you  by  way  of  inference,^  there  needs  not  only  clear 
knowledge,  but  vital  knowledge  of  the  Deity.  And  now 
let  me  a  little  further  insist  upon  it,  that  is,  that  there  is 
something  more  requisite  than  certamty,  somewhat  besides 
a  certainty  of  apprehension  and  knowledge  about  it.  Such 
things  as  there  are  to  be  superadded  thereto ;  that  is,  effi- 
cacy, energy,  and  operative  power.  I  may  be  certain  of 
those  things  that  do  concern  me  God- ward,  or  that  do  con- 
cern me  in  reference  to  my  soul,  and  ^et  feel  little  of  effi- 
cacy and  power  in  the  most  certam  and  undoubting 
thoughts  tlmt  I  can  have  about  such  thines ;  that  is,  though 
I  mav  have  as  great  a  certainty  about  the  objects  of  my 
mina  as  I  can  have  about  the  objects  of  sense ;  vet  the 
objects  of  sense  do  always  strike  with  more  efficacy  than  the 
objects  of  the  mind  do.  Experience  speaks  this  plainly,  and 
I  need  but  appeal  to  every  one's  experience  about  it.  I  might 
illustrate  it  to  you  by  a  very  plain  and  obvious  instance  or 
two,  how  much  more  the  thin^  that  fall  under  present  sense 
do  affect  us,  than  the  things  do  that  fall  not  under  sense. 
Though  we  are  not  more  certain  about  the  one  thau  we  are 
about  the  other.  As  in  reference  to  these  bodies  of  ours,  we 
are  not  more  certain  that  we  do  at  present  feel  any  thing, 
whether  it  be  grateful  or  ungrateful  to  our  sense,than  we  are 
certain  that  at  one  time  or  other  we  shall  die.  But  is  there 
any  one  that  doth  sensibly  fear  death,  and  set  himself  there- 
upon to  prepare  for  it,  as  he  doth  feel  pain  when  that  is 
upon  him  1  Therefore  I  say,  we  do  need  somethiniEf  to  be 
superadded  to  our  certainty  to  enliven  our  apprehensions,  a 

r>wer  and  energy  is  needful  to  be  superadded  to  them.  As 
told  you  before,  we  are  as  certain  we  can  think,  as  we 
are  certain  we  can  see ;  we  are  not  more  sure  we  can  see 
with  our  eye,  than  we  are  sure  that  we  can  think  with  our 
minds ;  yet  the  thing^  we  do  see  with  our  eyes,  do  affect 
us  more  than  the  things  we  only  apprehend  with  our 
minds;  therefore  do  we  need  to  have  a  great  deal  of  effi- 
cacy and  power  superadded  to  the  apprehensions  of  our 
minds  concerning  the  invisible  thin^  of  Gk)d,  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead.  And  since  it  is  plain  we  do  need  it, 
that  is,  that  such  apprehensions  often  lie  in  our  minds,  and 
work  nothing;  but  the  case  is  with  us  as  if  we  had  them 
not,  as  if  our  minds  were  vacant  of  such  apprehensions : 
surely  we  should  not  lie  still  patient  in  such  a  case  as  this ; 
when  these  apprehensions  of  God  are  the  most  important 
that  can  have  place  in  our  minds.  Why  are  we  so  pleased 
with  ourselves,  and  so  much  at  ease  concerning  this  thing, 
that  our  apprehensions  of  the  Godhead  shouM  have  so  lit- 
tle efficacy  with  them  as  they  have  to  command  our  spirits  1 
It  is  a  relievable  case,  as  well  as  there  is  a  necessity  there 
should  be  a  relief  sought  and  had  in  it.  If  he  is  pleased 
to  shine  into  our  minds  himself,  then  there  will  be  efficacv 
go  with  our  certainty ;  when  he  is  pleased  to  strike  through 
Uie  consistent  darkness  that  doth  mwraponr  hearts,  and  to 
shine  into  our  hearts  by  giving  us  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  his  own  glory,  then  there  will  be  power  in  our  ap 
prehensions  of  the  invisible  Gkxl,  and  then  in  his  light 
▼e  shall  see  light,  as  in  that  Psalm  xzxvi.  9.  Therefore, 
for  this  should  we  supplicate  every  day  more  earnestly  than 
we  do  for  dail^  bread ;  "  I  need  thy  delivering  influence, 
O  Lord,  to  quicken  dead  notions  of  things  that  lie  in  my 
mind,  that  they  may  have  power  and  be  operative  in  me,  as 
much  as  I  need  daily  bread,  and  momently  breath.'*  This 
should  be  our  sense,  and  with  waiting  and  craving  eyes 
should  we  be  looking  up  daily  and  continually;  for  it  is 
dutiful,  that  this  should  be  the  posture  of  made  spirits  to- 
wards the  unmade  Spirit,  of  produced  spirits  towards  their 
great  Parent,  the  original  universal  Spirit  that  is  the  Parent 
of  all :  that  they  may  be  continually  maintained  and  held 
in  life  by  vital  communications  from  himself:  this  he  would 
take  well ;  it  is  childlike,  it  is  filial  deportment  towards 
the  supreme,  original,  eternal  Spirit,  whose  ofispring  their 
spirits  are.  A  parent  is  pleased  to  have  a  child  express 
and  own  hisdependance  upon  him.  When  we  cut  off  these 
spirits  of  ours  from  the  unmade  eternal  Spirit,  this  is 
apostacy,  dislojralty ;  this  is  to  set  up  ourselves  and  for  oar- 


selves,  and  no  wonder  if  we  kmgnish  and  perish  by  it. 
And, 

3.  We  should  expostulate  with  ourselves  about  our  so 
frequent  unmindfulness  of  the  invisible  eternal  Gk)d,  when 
we  have  so  much  occasion  to  mind  him  every  hour ;  for 
that  things  that  are  made,  reveal  him  to  us  contmually ;  we 
cannot  open  our  eyes,  but  we  must  see  something  or  other 
the  should  put  us  m  mind  of  God :  we  shall  behold  some 
of  the  made  things,  that  should  be  still  patting  ns  in  mind 
of  their  Maker,  theirs  and  ours.    And, 

4.  Why  are  we  so  little  conversant  with  God,  so  oncon- 
versable  towards  him,  when  he  is  continually  sorroanding 
us.  compassinff  us  about  before  and  behind,  m  all  ihe  made 
things  which  ao  encompass  us  1  God  is  in  them,  or  they 
are  all  in  him^all  living,  and  moving,  and  having  their  be- 
ing in  him.  This  conversableness  with  Gk>d,  or  a  dis^Ksi- 
tion  of  spirit  to  converse  with  him,  it  imports  more  than 
bare  minding  of  him,  thinking  of  him ;  it  carries  in  it  an 
application  of  faith  towards  him.  It  is  a  thing  that  in- 
volves complacency  in  the  nature  of  it,  as  yoa  oan  any  of 
yon  easily  apprehend.  I  converse  electively  with  waoai 
or  what  I  converse  with,  out  of  choice,  and  for  a  compla- 
cential  inclination  of  my  own  mind.  Oh !  whv  is  there  do 
more  of  this  with  us  towards  God.  the  unmade  and  eter- 
nal Being,  while  he  continually  besets  us  in  the  things 
that  are  made,  and  who  is  nearer  to  us  than  we  are  to  our- 
selves! He  is  in  us  if  we  would  but  look  in,  and  meet 
with  him,  and  apply  ourselves  to  him.  It  was  first  the 
saying  of  a  heathen,  (taken  up  since  and  improved  by 
many  in  the  Christian  church,  both  ancient  and  modem 
writers,)  **  God  is  more  inward  to  us,  than  we  are  to  our- 
selves, and  yet  we  will  not  converse  with  him."  It  was 
Plato's  saying  first.  But  will  we  not  converse  with  him? 
How  inexcusable  a  thing  is  this,  his  own  creature  to  be  a 
stranger  to  him ;  a  creature  that  he  made!  "  I  thai  have 
made  thee,  (may  he  say,)  and  made  thee  as  thou  art,  given 
thee  a  reasonable,  intelligent,  apprehensive,  immortal  mind 
and  spirit,  and  wilt  thou  not  know  mel  wilt  thou  not  converse 
with  me  1  wilt  thou  not  acquaint  thyself  with  me  1  wilt  th(n 
not  lead  thy  life  with  me  1"  What  have  we  to  say  to  thisi 

6.  Why  do  we  not  more  freq[uently  do  him  homage, 
when  we  dwell  in  a  world  that  is  all  his  1  Every  thioz 
that  we  can  use  and  enjoy  in  it,  are  all  made  things,  ana 
made  bv  him,  and  this  world  that  contains  and  inwrapi 
them  all,  itself  a  made  thing,  and  we  are  made  things ; 
why  are  we  not  more  frequently  doing  him  homage  1  We 
can  take  up  nothing,  we  can  use  nothing,  we  can  enjoy 
nothing  in  all  this  whole  world  but  what  he  hath  maide. 
And  what  I  not  do  him  homase,  deep,  inward,  profound 
homage  ?  how  inexcusable  is  this !  We  know  we  did  not 
make  or  furnish  this  world ;  we  were  brought  into  it,  placed 
in  ll,  and  we  find  ourselves  supplied  with  all  things  ne- 
cessary for  our  support  and  for  our  accommodation,  suit- 
able to  that  sort  of  being  that  God  hath  eiven  os.  And 
shall  we  not  do  him  frequent  homage  1  Suppose  a  man 
should  rush  into  one  of  your  houses  and  set  himself  by 
your  fire-side,  and  make  use  of  such  and  such  provisons 
of  your  house,  as  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  and  take  no  no- 
tice of  yon,  would  you  long  bear  so  barbarous  a  usage  as 
thisi  And  is  not  this  the  very  easel  You  come  here 
into  this  world  that  God  hath  made,  and  not  you ;  and 
every  thing  is  his  that  you  can  lav  your  hands  upon,  ex 
make  any  use  of;  and  to  take  up  and  use  this  and  the  other 
thing,  and  never  look  up,  or  not  oAen  look  up  to  him :  or 
not  look  up  with  a  more  delightful  sense  of  your  obligation 
to  him,  than  (Qod  knows)  in  too  common  with  ns ;  bow 
can  we  defend  ourselves  against  our  own  thoughts,  against 
our  own  reasonings,  in  this  case  7    And  further, 

6.  Why  do  we  drive  designs  here  in  this  world,  apan 
from  him,  without  reference  to  him  1  This,  and  that,  and 
the  other  thing  I  do  to  please  myself,  or  to  advance  myselQ 
without  any  thoughts  of  Gk)d,  without  any  referring  to  him. 
I  lay  my  designs  without  him ;  I  will  go' to  such  and  snch 
a  place.  I  will  abide  there  so  long,  I  will  there  do  so  and 
so,  I  will  "buy  and  sell  and  get  gain,"  when  we  "on^t 
to  sav,  If  the  Lord  will,  I  will  do  so  and  so."  He  that  is 
the  Author  and  Lord  of  all  this  made  world,  what !  do  yoa 
think  to  move  to  and  fro  in  it  without  reference  to  lum, 
and  drive  designs  for  yourselves  apart  fVom  him  1  Sure, 
the  forming  of  a  design  should  always  be  accompanied 
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vith  an  act  of  wonhip,  there  should  still  be  a  dedicating 
of  our  designs  to  him,  as  well  as  of  ourselves :  for  what  is 
plainer,  than  that  he  that  is  the  Alpha  must  be  the  Omega 
too  1  Hath  he  not  made  himself  known  to  us  by  those 
conjnnct  titles,  the  first  and  the  last  1  "  Of  him,  and  by 
him,  and  to  him  are  all  things,"  that  he  alone  might  have 
the  glor]r.  There  should  be  a  tribute  of  glory  paid  him,  in 
every  thing  we  design,  and  more  especially  m  reference  to 
his  design.  When  we  come  to  take  notice  of  that  great 
design  of  his,  oh  1  how  it  might  make  our  .hearts  shake 
within  us,  to  think  what  sort  of  acknowledgments  God 
hath  in  this  world,  even  in  that  part  of  the  world  that  is 
called  Christian,  in  reference  to  some  of  the  great  things, 
and  even  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  was  done  since  there 
was  such  a  world  in  being.  That  is,  that  extraordinary 
descent  of  God  into  the  worlds  in  the  person  of  his  own 
Son,  taking  u|K>n  him  human  flesh,  becoming  the  Em- 
manuel, the  Divine  nature,  the  invisible  Godhead,  in  the 
second  person,  uniting  itself  with  the  manhood.  Here  are 
acknowledffments  of  this  made  amongst  us;  but  it  might 
make  our  hearts  shake  within  us,  to  think  of  what  kind. 
That  is.  according  to  the  usage  of  too  many,  the  descent 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  the  eternal  Word,  in  human  flesh, 
they  seem  to  think  (that  their  practice  expresseth)  that  the 
nativity  of  our  Lord  is  not  to  be  celebrsited  fitly  but  by  a 
debauch ;  they  cannot  fitly  celebrate  the  nativity  of  Christ, 
bat  by  being  drunk.  Monstrous  wickedness !  To  think 
that  the  great  God  is  to  be  worshipped  so  unsuitably  to 
himself;  when  he  is  to  be  made  the  end  of  all  things. 
The  Former  of  all  things ;  how  is  he  made  the  end,  other- 
wise than  as  he  is  glorified  1  But  to  glorifV  him,  to  pretend 
to  glorify  him,  by  breaking  his  laws,  by  violating  his  known 
and  most  sacred  precepts !  By  breaking  the  law,  dis- 
hoQourest  thou  God  %  Rom.  ii.  33.  That  was  bad  enough ; 
but  it  is  much  worse,  by  breaking  the  law,  to  dishonour 
God  under  the  pretence  of  doing  him  honour,  to  think  that 
I  honour  him  by  so  palpably  dishonouring  him.    And, 

7.  Why  are  we  so  prone  to  blame  and  censure  the  me- 
thods of  nis  government  over  this  world,  which  he  hath 
made,  and  wnen  by  it,  and  the  things  in  it  that  he  hath 
made,  he  is  proclaiming  to  us  his  eternal  power  and  God- 
head ?  Is  he  not  able  wisely  and  well  to  govern  his  own 
creation  1  Could  he  bring  such  a  world  as  this  out  of  no- 
thing into  being,  and  doth  he  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it,  now  he  hath  made  it,  and  how  to  order  the  concerns  of 
it  1  Oh !  how  little  is  God  reverenced  as  the  Creator  and 
Former  of  all  things,  when  we  take  upon  us  to  censure, 
and  blame,  and  tax  his  doings  1  Why  do  we  strive  with 
him,  when  he  gives  not  account  of  anv  of  his  matters  1 
Job  xxxiii.  13.  He  is  far  above  it.  And  like  it  is  that,  xl. 
3.  "  Shall  he  that  contends  with  the  Almighty,  instruct 
him  1  He  that  reproves  God,  let  him  answer  it."  What ! 
for  man  to  take  upon  him  to  reprove  God,  to  say  he  might 
have  ordered  things  better,  so  and  so,  things  might  have 
been  brought  about  in  a  fitter  season,  might  have  been 
done  sooner,  they  might  have  been  compassed  by  fitter 
methods,  by  more  suiti3)le  instruments,  and  the  like.  Sure 
we  forget  ourselves  when  we  consider  not,  that  "  the  in- 
visible things  of  God,  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead/'  are 
all  testified  lyy  the  things  that  are  made.  And  what !  can- 
not '*the  invisible  things  of  God,  his  eternal  power  and 
GkMlhead,"  guide  and  manage  things  more  wisely  than  wet 
"  Wo  to  him  that  strives  with  his  Maker  I  Let  the  post- 
herd  strive  with  the  potsherd  of  the  earth,'*  Isaiah  xlv.  9. 
Let  them  choose  their  match.  And  those  many  expressions 
we  have  from  himself  in  the  latter  end  of  the  book  of  Job; 
"Canst  thou  do  so  and  sol"  doth  intinmte  this  all  along 
to  them  and  to  us,  that  unless  we  could  do  such  and  such 
things ;  unless  we  could  lay  the  foundation  of  such  a  world 
as  this ;  unless  we  could  stretch  out  such  another  heaven, 
and  form  and  establish  such  another  earth;  unless  we  could 
span  the  heavens  with  our  hands,  and  measure  the  dust  of 
tne  earth,  and  gather  the  winds  in  our  fists,  and  set  bounds 
and  limits  to  the  sea  as  we  please :  "  You  are  not  my  match 
(saith  God)  unless  you  can  do  such  and  such  things.  And 
if  you  are  not  my  match,  why  will  you  strive  with  me  1 
why  will  you  contend  with  me  1  why  should  your  wisdom 
▼ie  with  mine,  and  your  will  with  mine,  and  your  interest 
with  mine  1"    And  again,  ^ 

^  8.  Why  do  we  so  little  covet  him  ibr  our  portion,  who 


is  plainly  proved  by  the  things  that  are  made  to  compre- 
hend in  himself,  virtually,  allthe  perfections  of  this  world, 
and  formally,  infinitely  more  1  For  there  must  be  infinitely 
more  in  himself  than  is  laid  out  on  creation.  Do  you  think 
be  did  exhaust  himself  in  making  such  a  world  as  thist 
The  world  when  all  is  done  is  but  a  finite  thing,  all  that 
b  made  is  but  finite,  but  that  which  is  unmade  is  still  in- 
finite. He  that  comprehends  in  himself  all  excellency,  all 
goodness,  all  perfection,  created  and  uncreated,  must  cer- 
tainly be  a  sufficient  portion  for  us.  The  absolutely  per- 
fect Being,  or  (which  is  all  one  in  Scripture)  God  all-suf- 
ficient, must  be  a  conopetent  satisfying  portion  (one  would 
think)  for  any  one.  Why  then  do  we  not  covet  him  more 
fur  Our  portion  1  why  is  this  not  more  the  sense  of  our 
souls,  "Whom  have  I  heaven  but  theel  and  who  is 
there  on  earth,  that  can  come  in  comparison  with  thee  1" 
*'  When  heaven  and  earth  are  all  made  things  and  made 

5f  thee,  there  must  be  in  thee  infinitely  more  than  in  both." 
ut  when  we  take  up  with  so  mean  and  linle  thinn  in 
our  thoughts,  (inasmuch  as  we  know  it  belongs  to  the  Deity 
to  be  the  portion  and  blessedness  of  a  soul,)  let  us  here- 
upon thiuK  with  ourselves,  what  an  affront  we  put  upon 
the  infinite  eternal  Godhead,  to  think  it  possible  for  any 
creature  to  fill  up  his  room.  It  is  a  most  insolent  afiront  to 
the  infinite  eternal  God,  to  think  that  any  creature  can  be  to 
you  instead  of  God :  an  affront  that  you  can  never  expiate 
with  your  blood.  Tbi't  is  to  undeify  him.  Him,  whom  m  all 
your  thoughts  you  should  deify,  you  nullify ;  for  make  him 
any  thing  less  than  Gk>d,  and  you  make  him  nothing.  And, 

9.  Why  do  we  no  more  fear  him  as  an  enemy,  when  he 
hath  demonstrated  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead  by  the 
things  that  are  madel  and  all  the  invisible  things  that  be- 
long to  his  nature  besides,  are  all  demonstrated  by  the 
things  that  are  made  1  Why  do  we  not  more  fear  to  have 
such  a  one  for  our  enemy  %  "  Pear  ye  not  me,  (saith  the 
Lord,}  who  hath  bounded  the  sea  that  it  cannot  pass;  and 
though  the  waves  thereof  toss  themselves  they  cannot  go 
overT'  giving  that  one  instance,  when  he  could  have  given 
thousands  as  great,  in  that  &th  Jeremiah:)  "  what  stupid 
creatures  are  you  that  you  will  not  fear  me,  when  ye  have 
such  an  instance  as  this  and  thousands  more  always  in 
view  before  you,  of  my  invisible  eternal  Godhead,  that 
hath  in  time  displayed  and  showed  itself  forth  (    And, 

10.  Lastly,  Why  are  we  so  prone  to  fear  men,  the  crea- 
tures of  God,  while  we  so  little  fear  and  stand  in  awe  of 
him  1  It  is  still  a  wrong  to  our  Maker,  a  wrong  done  to 
Grod,  considered  under  the  notion  of  Creator.  Look  to 
that,  Isa.  li.  IS.  "  Who  art  thou,  that  art  afraid  of  a  man 
that  shall  die,  and  the  son  of  man  that  shall  be  as  grass? 
and  forgettestthe  Lord  thy  Maker,  who  stretched  forth  the 
heavens  1"  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  all. 
Thisshows  thatit  is  an  insolency  against  him  and  the  rights 
of  his  Godhead,  to  place  your  supreme  fear  on  any  thing 
besides  him.  Therefore  the  form  of  speech  there  is  very 
remarkable,  "  Who  art  thou,  that  art  afraid  of  a  man  r 
The  form  of  speech  is  reprehensive  and  expostulatory^ 
"  Who  art  thou  1"  When  people  find  themselves  seized 
with  any  immoderate  fears,  they  are  wont  to  pity  them- 
selves, and  to  look  upon  it  as  an  mfelicity :  but  they  forget 
it  is  a  crime ;  and  those  words  represent  it  an  a  crime, 
'*  Who  art  thou  that  art  afraid— who  art  thou  1"  What  doth 
that  signify  1  Why,  it  sipifies  thus  much,  Thou  takest 
too  much  upon  thee,  while  thou  thinkest  thoti  art  only  to 
be  pitied;  thou  dost  little  consider  how  faulty  thou  art, 
thou  dost  transpose  the  government,  thou  deposest  the 
Lord  thy  Maker,  and  settest  up  a  mortal  thing  upon  his 
throne.  Who  art  thou  that  takest  upon  thee  at  this  rate, 
to  undeiiy  God  and  deify  the  creature,  a  mortal  worm  1 
Who  art  thou  that  tumest  all  things  ifpside  down,  to  de- 
press the  Maker  and  to  exalt  a  little  piece  of  animated 
clay  into  his  place  1  This  is  very  deeply  to  be  considered, 
that  to  have  our  spirits  more  liable  to  be  awed  by  a  man, 
a  mortal  thing,  than  by  the  eternal  immortal  God,  is  a  do- 
ing violence  and  a  wrong  to,  and  encroaching  upon  the 
rights  of  the  eternal  Godhead.  Well  now,  about  such 
things  as  these  we  should  expostulate  with  ourselves. 

III.  I  shall  shut  up  all  with  some  particulars  of  most 
apparent  duty,  to  which  we  need  to  be  exhorted  in  refer- 
ence to  what  hath  been  hitherto  said.    As, 

1.  Since  "  the  invisible  things  of  God,  his  eternal  power 
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and  QoAead,"  are  so  clearly  danoDstrable  hj  the  things 
that  are  made,  let  us  learn  more  to  contemplate  these  in- 
visible things  at  Gtod.  in  the  risible  things  that  we  Jiave 
before  our  eyes ;  and  know  that  it  is  an  argument  of  very 
freat  spirituality  so  lo  do.  Let  the  examples  we  have  in 
Bcriptare  engage  our  minds  more  this  way.  To  look  over 
sach  Psahns  as  Psalm  the  8th,  the  104th,  and  the  148th, 
all  foil  of  admiration  of  the  works  of  €rod :  and  a  great 
many  more,  with  multitudes  of  passages  of  Scriptare  be- 
sides in  other  places ;  showing  now  much  the  spirits  of 
the  saints  of  olid  have  been  exercised  and  taken  up  in  ad- 
milingGod  upon  those  conspicaons  appearances,  that  have 
been  of  his  glory  in  the  creation.  '  I  doubt  there  is  alto- 
gether a  fault  among  us  that  we  so  little  apply  our  minds 
tnis  way.  But  know  it  is  our  duty  to  be  exercised  in  it, 
to  take  times  on  purpose  to  contemplate  Gk>d  in  the  crea^ 
turs,  to  behold  and  view  the  invisible  things  of  God,  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead,  in  the  things  that  are  made. 
And, 

3.  Hereupon  joyfully  acknowledge  this  God  for  your 
God ;  consiaering  the  case  of  the  blinded  besotted  pagans, 
who  worship  stocks  and  stones  for  deities,  or  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars ;  who  pray  to  a  god  that  cannot  save : 
the  generality  of  the  more  oesotted  of  them ;  though  it  be 
true,  indeed,  among  pagans  there  have  been  those  that  have 
been  much  wiser  and  A  more  refined  minds.  But  since  it 
hath  pleased  God  more  expressly  to  manifest  himself  to 
you,  joyfully  acknowledg^e  it,  as  his  people  of  old  have 
been  wont  to  do.  "  Their  gods  are  idois,  the  works  of 
men's  hands ;  but  our  God  made  the  heavens."  And  as 
it  is  in  that  Jer.  x.  11.  "  The  gods  that  have  not  made 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  they  snail  perish  fVom  the  earth, 
and  from  under  these  heavens.^'  When  there  are  such 
multitudes  of  fictitious  deities  under  a  doom  to  perish,  all 
the  idols  of  this  world,  and  this  world  itself,  that  great  idol, 
that  is  most  set  up  and  exalted  against  God ;  oh !  do  you 
joyfully  acknowledge  this  God  for  your  Grod,  that  you  are 
sure  is  the  only  living  and  true  God.  Our  God  that 
made  the  heavens ;  own  vour  relation  to  him,  walk  in  his 
name,  as  "  all  people  will  do,  every  one  in  the  name  of 
his  God." 

3.  Resign  and  devote  yourselves  absolutely  to  him,  for 
you  are  made  things,  and  he  is  your  Maker.  *  And  can  one 
have  a  greater  right  in  any  thing  than  that  which  he  hath 
made,  and  made  out  of  nothing  1  not  given  it  an  external 
accidental  form  only,  but  given  it  its  whole  being.  And 
so  is  the  matter  between  hmn  and  you.  Wherefore  it  is  to 
God  yon  must  give  yourselves:  give  him  your  whole 
being,  body  and  soul  and  all  that  you  have ;  for  it  is  all 
but  made,  and  it  is  the  right  ana  property  of  him  that 
madevou. 

4.  Trust  in  him  with  alljrour  hearts,  commit  yourselves 
entirely  and  cheerfully  to  him.  Who  would  scruple  to  do 
so  to  so  kind  and  benign  a  Maker  9  for  was  it  not  iu  his 
choice  and  power  once,  whether  he  would  have  made  you 
or  not  1  was  it  not  determinate  by  him,  by  his  pleasure, 
whether  you  should  be  or  not  be  1  If  you  have  devoted  you  r- 
selves  to  him,  so  as  to  be  his  by  choice  and  consent,  as 
well  as  by  natural  right,  know  then  that  you  have  all  the 
encouragement  *in  the  world  to  intrust  and  commit  your- 
selves to  him  as  to  a  faithful  Creator;  as  the  expression  is 
1  Pet.  iv.  19.  This  is  a  thing  not  enough  understood,  the 
obligation  that  lies  upon  us  to  own  God  more  frequently 
and  solemnly,  onder  the  notion  of  oar  Creator.  We  think 
the  notion  wherein  we  should  own  him,  more  to  be  that 
of  a  Father,  and  as  in  Christ  he  hath  been  a  Redeemer  to 
us ;  but  these  things  are  Jiot  to  exclude  one  another  by 
any  means.  It  is  very  true  indeed,  that  all  the  interest  we 
had  in  him  as  Creator,  was  lost  and  forfeited  by  the  apos- 
tacy:  but  that  matter  being,  by  the  Redeemer,  made  up 
between  him  and  all  those  that,  in  the  Redeemer,  accept 
him  and  take  him  for  their  God,  we  are  not  now  to  think 
his  Creatorship  is  to  be  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  in 
any  other  supervening  notion,  by  any  means.  We  are 
now,  by  redeeming  grace  and  mercy,  brought  to  that  state 
and  pass,  that  we  may  own  him  comfortablv  as  a  Creator 
again.  So  that  whereas  we  had  lost  all  right  and  interest 
in  him  as  such,  by  our  apostacy ;  a  restitution  being  made, 
now  we  are  to  commit  ourselves  to  him,  as  a  faithful  Cre- 
ator.   Faithfolaess  hath  reference  to  a  promise,  and  a  co- 


venant. We  are  to  commit  oonelTce  mtm  to  Um  as  a 
Creator,  under  obligation.  There  was  a  covenant  madest 
first,  between  himself  and  his  innocent  creataie;  thai  co- 
venant was  broken  by  the  apostacy  |  so  that  he  could  be 
ohallenged  upon  fti'thfufaiess  no  longer.  But  now,  that 
matter  Being  composed  and  made  up  fy  the  Redeemer,  by 
a  Mediator,  there  is  a  new  covenaftC  made,  and  now  iaith- 
ftihiess  hath  place  in  reference  to  him  as  a  Cieator,  and 
we  are  to  own  him  as  such,  and  trust  in  him,  and  eommit 
ourselves  to  him  as  such.    And, 

5.  Yoa  should  hereupon  cease  ftom  solicitude  abont  th» 
issue  of  things  in  reference  to  yourselves,  or  in  refereaee 
to  the  whole  community  that  you  profess  to  be  of,  even  that 
people  that  he  hath  in  this  world.  Solicitude  ahoold  cease 
about  private  and  more  public  concerns;  yoa  ahoold 
reckon  that  yourselves  and  all  thia^  are  in  the  beat  haads 
in  which  they  could  lie,  or  into  which  they  oonkl  be  pou 
In  reference  to  things  that  relate  u>  yourselvw,  ^on  have 
committed  yourselves  to  him,  devotedyooiselFea,  iotrosled 
yourselves  to  him  upon  invitation ;  not  presamntnoailj, 
Dut  as  being  warranted  and  encourayed  by  himselr.  Thai 
it  is  a  wrong  to  him  to  be  anxious  what  he  will  do  with 
you.  What !  will  he  not  show  mercy  to  the  aonl  he  hadi 
made  1  Indeed,  his  having  made  it,  if  .there  be  noexpiaikn 
of  sin.  would  have  availed  nothing;  for  there  ia  a  ease  whca 
"  he  that  made  them  would  not  have  mercy  on  thena,  and  he 
that  formed  them  will  show  them  no  favour,"  Ian.  xzvii  IL 

Thatis,  when  they  are  in  rebellion  against  him  and wfll 
not  be  reconciled  to  him ;  but  when  a  reconciliatifla  is 
brought  about,  and  you  have  surrendered  to  him  the  aonl 
that  he  hath  made,  it  ia  a  great  iniquity  and  wrong  to  hiia 
to  suppose,  that  he  will  not  now  deal  with  yoa  as  a  iaitfa- 
ful  Creator.  Therefore,  though  now  yoa  know  jronr  aonl 
is  lodged  in  flesh .  and  within  a  little  while  this  mortal  irame 
must  drop  in  pieces  and  fall  into  the  dust,  yet  never  be 
solicitous  what  he  will  do  with  your  aonl,  or  what  wiO  be- 
come of  it  after  all :  you  do  betrust,  you  have  commined 
it  to  him,  who  is  the  most  absolutely  perfect  Ood,  and  the 
meat  absolutely  perfect  Being.  All  things  that  he  hath 
made  demonstrate  him  to  be  so ;  and  who  would  be  afraid 
to  let  his  soul  rest  in  the  midst  of  infinte,  immense  good- 
ness 1  "  His  soul  shall  dwell  at  ease ;"  as  it  is  said  of  one 
that  fears  God,  but  very  fiuntly,  and  beneadi  the  signifi- 
cancy  of  that  expression,  it  is  rendered,  Psahn  xzv.  IS. 
"  His  soul  shall  dwell  in  goodness  (that  is  the  expnmm) 
who  feareth  God,''  shall  take  up  its  rest,  sweet  and  plea- 
sant rest,  as  men  are  wont  to  do  at  night.  Who  wonid  he 
solicitous  when  he  is  to  commit  and  put  his  soul  into  the 
midst  of  immense  and  boundless  pooness,  as  bis  most  he 
who  is  the  Author  of  all  made  thmgsl  for  they  all  soriDg 
from  goodness,  goodness  that  would  diAise  itself  and  flow 
arbitrarily  and  ireely  in  such  a  creation  as  this.    And, 

6.  Live  more  adoring  lives.  Let  us  labour  to  hafaimaie 
ourselves,  our  spirits,  more  to  adoration,  seeing  the  invsi- 
ble  things  of  God,  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  areeon- 
tinually  seen  in  things  that  are  made.  Let  that  senteace 
be  engraven  as  a  motto  upon  each  of  our  hearts,  and  in- 
wrought into  our  Mtils;  "Come,  let  us  worship  and  bow 
down,  and  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  MUier."  Let  eveiy 
thing  that  serves  to  put  us  in  mind  of  him,  prompt  os  im- 
mediately to  worship  and  bow  down  the  head  befiore  him, 
upon  such  apprehensions  of  God,  such  demcmstratiQns  ot 
his  love,  of  his  power,  and  goodness,  and  greatness,  as  oftr 
themselves  to  our  view.  Let  us  pr  ssently  bow  and  wor- 
ship, take  notice  and  adore. 

7.  Let  us  subject  ourselves  most  absolutely  to  his  go- 
vernment, both  legal  and  providential .  Doth  it  not  beloiig 
to  him  to  give  laws  to  his  creatures  that  are  capable  of  go- 
vernment by  law,  that  havb  been  entirely  and  wh<^ly  made 
by  himl  Should  not  he  give  laws,  even  to  our  minds  and 
to  our  spirits,  and  lay  them  under  the  obligation  of  his 
laws  1  This  is  su re  the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  worhL 
Why  should  he  not  prescribe  to  my  mind,  who  is  himself 
an  unmade  mind,  while  mine  is  but  a  made  mind  t  Why 
should  not  he  prescribe  to  me  how  my  ^rit  shonld  work 
this  way  or  that,  while  he  is  an  eternal  Spirit  and  Mind? 
My  spirit  that  sprung  from  him,  why  should  not  he  direet 
it,  even  by  a  law,  how  to  think,  how  to  dispose  of  my 
thoughts  this  way  and  that,  when  he  hath  given  bm  a 
power  to  think  1    Why  should  I  not  use  my  apprehensive 
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omw  and  ksowM^e  frr  tai  from  whom  i  feoeiv«d  iti 
le  thai  knows  mj  mould  and  frame,  aad  hath  given  me 
lat  inteUi^at  spirit  that  I  have,  shall  I  not  keep  it  in  per- 
etual  sdbieetioii  to  him,  feoeive  lava  from  his  month, 
evar  think  myself  at  tibeitr,  and  kk  an  indifierency  toose 
ly  thoaghcs  as  I  win,  and  let  out         ^    '  '    "* 

at  all  nnder  his  law  1  And  diea^ 
ovemment)  shall  not  he  do  what 
ires,  with  (he  thing  that  he  hath  made  1  How  leasonaUe 
i  it^  how  inst  towuds  him  and  how  good  for  itsrif  to  be 
abiect  lo  him !  Then  I  am  qoiet  if  f  can  live  nnder  his 
!OTeniment,  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  as  he  pleaseth ; 
therwise  there  is  a  continnal  w«r  between  hjm  and  me 
nd  so  a  eontinnal  war  between  me  and  myself;  affeetion 
gpainst  conscienee,  passion  against  judgment ;  for  there 
rill  always  be  something  m  me  as  long  as  I  live,  as  long 
s  I  have  a  reasonable  intelligent  being,  thi^t  will  take  the 
art  of  Ood  asfainst  nnreasooable  rebellious  passions,  and 
shall  be  a  seu^'udged  creature  before  him  in  his  nght. 
Lnd, 

8.  Ijastly.  Let  ns  aluays  propound  him  to  ourselTes  as 
be  object  or  our  religion ;  and  take  pleasure  in  the  diouffht 
•f  this,  that  we  have  fo^d  out  an  object  of  religion,  which 
re  have  revealed  to  us,  that  he  hath  himself  revealed  to  us 
limself  as  the  great  and  only  object  of  religion;  the  one 
ndispntable  One,  so  as  no  controveinr  remains  now  con^ 
«ming  it.  And  whereas,  it  is  the  business  of  all  religion. 
0  pay  aH  duty  to  God,  and  expect  and  seek  all  relierand 
ehcity  from  him,  let  us  demean  ourselves  towards  him 
iccordingly.  And  consider  with  ourselves,  that  in  makinff 
US  mind  known  to  us,  giving  us  to  know  nimself,  he  hath 
tivea.  us  to  know  ourselves  abo,  so  as  to  understand  that 
lein^  creatures,  made  thin^,  we  are  made  for  another. 
That  which  cannot  be  by  itself,  must  not  be  for  itself; 
vhat  more  reasonable  thioff  in  all  .the  world  1  Therefore, 
»ur  business  must  be  with  nim  as  the  final,  ultimate,  ani- 
natire  object  of  our  religion ;  and  that  designing  duty  to 
lim  and  folicity  to  ourselves,  we  have  to  do  with  him  as 
he  object  of  religion  under  that  twofold  notion,  as  one  that 
ve  are  to  glorifv,  and  as  one  whom  we  9xe  to  enjoy  for  ever. 
Ind  this  now  shows  ns  much  of  ourselves.  That  is,  showing 
IS  what  our  nature  and  state  are,  it  shows  us  what  our  ena 
if  business  must  be,  and  that  it  is  a  rery  great  thing.  And 
his  is,  we  must  undierstand.  what  we  were  made  for.  And 
his  being  the  first  head  or  Christian  religion,  (indeed  of 
ill  religion,)  it  resolves  the  first  question  that  every  one  is 
;oncemed  to  make  to  himself:  What  was  1  made  for  % 
WhBt  is  the  chief  end  of  man  1  To  elorify  Ctod  and  to  en- 
oy  him ;  to  pay  all  duty  to  him,  ana  to  expect  all  felicity 
ind  blessedness  from  him ;  and  to  seek  it.  It  is  thus  only 
hat  yon  can  come  to  know  what  you  are  here  in  this  world 
or;  and  it  were  a  lamentable  case,  to  know  the  several 
towers  and  faculties  that  belong  to  our  natures,  and  not 
0  know  what  all  these  are  for.  To  know  I  am  such  a  crea- 
are,  of  such  a  mould  and  frame,  and  not  to  know  what 
hese  are  made  fori  This  would  be  a  very  sad  consideration 
0  a  serious  and  considering  mind,  if  it  were  not  to  be  col- 
ected  and  found  out  what  they  were  made  for.  As  if  one 
hat  never  saw  a  watch  in  his  life  before  he  finds  it  by  ca- 
aalty  and  chance,  and  sees  a  great  dealof  curiosity  in  the 
(Torkmanship,  yet  cannot  imsj^ne  what  it  is  intended  for, 
7hat  it  was  made  for ;  it  stan£  still,  and  he  knows  not  how 
3  set  it  going,  or  if  he  did,  he  doth  not  understand  the  use 
f  iL  Here  is  the  case  with  an  intelligent  creature,  a  man 
The  should  contemplate  himself,  and  not  contemplate  his 
daker,  his  end.  Here  I  have  a  Strang  kind  of  beinr,  I 
lave  a  body,  and  I  hare  a  soui  inhabiting  that  body ;  but 

do  not  know  why  such  a'treature  as  I  came  to  nave  a 
•lace  in  the  world,  why  I  have  such  a  bein?,  what  I  am  to 
o,  and  what  I  was  made  for.  But  now  by' this  you  come 
3  know  what  it  is  you  were  made  for.  Kyou  Know  you 
ave  a  Maker,  voa  must  know  yoif  were  made  for  him,  to 
lorify  him  and  to  enjoy  him  for  ever:  and  it  is  a  great 
ling  to  have  made  this  step;  when  we  have  taken' notice 
f  our  own  faculties  and  powers,  and  what  our  structure 
nd  frame  are.  Now  to  know  whose  we  are,  what  satis- 
iction  is  it  to  the  mind  of  man!  to  know  this,  that  I  am 
lade  to  glorify  and  enjoy  him  that  made  me.  But  when 
ou  come  to  be  at  a  loss,  (ais  all  in  the  fallen  state  are,) 


f^wbat  ccmne  shall  I  tite  to  glorify  ttcP  4Joy  OoiT* 

Why,  we  that  are  here  wandering  in  sucii  a  wuiemess  as 
we  are  in,  and  so  benighted,  so  bemisted  as  we  are ;  if  we 
have  no  instruction,  no  guidance,  no  rule,  we  are  at  a  sad 
loss.  Therefore  It  is  the  greatest  }ay  in  the  world  to  a  con- 
sidering mind  to  have  it  phiinly  evidenced  to  himi  that 
there  is  a  discovery  come  forth  from  Ood,  suitable  to  the 
forlorn  state  of  the  creature,  a  word  ih>m  heaven,  a  writ- 
ten word  that  he  himself  hath  delivered  down  to  ns,  to 
teach  us  how  we  are  to  glorify  him,  and  how  we  are  to  enjoy 
him— which  will  be  the  next  thing  we  shall  come  unto. 
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Tod  have  had  an  Object  of  reli^on,  the  only  competent 
and  deserving  Object,  (l  hope,)  with  some  efficacy  present- 
ed to  you:  an  absolute  perfbct  Beinff,  an  eternal  infinite 
Mind  or  Spirit,  self-existing  and  unmade;  demonstrating 
himself  to  be  so.  by  the  ihmfjs  that  are  made.  And  now 
the  business  of  that  religion  mat  is  to  be  exercised  towards 
such  an  Object,  (the  glorious  and  blessed  God,)  is  conti- 
nually to  render  to  him  a  due  homage,  and  to  eiqpect  from 
him  blessedness  for  our  own  souls.  Religion  stains  in  se- 
rious endeavours,  (as  the  learnets  among  us  are  taoj^t  to 
speak  and  understand,)  "togtoriiy  Ctod  and  enjoy  hunfbr 
ever.**  Under  this  twofold  notion,  we  are  to  go  and  act 
towards  him  as  our  chief  end ;  as  one  to  whom  we  owe  all 
the  duty  we  are  capable  of  peiforming.  and  by  performing 
whereof  we  glorify  him;  and  fW>m  wnom  only  we  must 
expect  all  the  felicity  we  are  capable  of  partaking  of,  and 
in  the  participation  whereof  we  enjoy  him;  so  we  are  to 
consider  and  move  towards  Ood  as  our  end,  in  such  a  mo- 
tion of  hean  and  spirit.  This  is  present  religion,  that  is, 
the  religion  of  our  present  state.  The  religion  of  the  way, 
(as  it  is  called^  or  the  religion  of  vidUewes ;  those  that  are 
travelling^  and  yet  short  of  their  final  perfection.  And 
therefore  is  the  whole  of  that  religion,  to  wit,  the  religion 
of  the  present  state,  in  aontra-distmction  to  that  of  the  eter- 
nal state,  expressed  by  a  term  that  denotes  continual  mo- 
tion t  that  is,  a  coming  to  God.  "  He  that  cometh  to  God 
must  belieye  that  he  if.*'  We  are  to  be  continually  in  this 
motion  all  the  while  we  are  in  this  world ;  coming  to  God. 
In  order  whereto  that  great  fundamental  is  to  be  forelaid — 
the  belief  that  God  is:  as  that  which  is  prerequisite,  upon 
which  we  have  been  insisting  already.  "  He  that  cometh 
to  God  must  believe  ^that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder 
of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.*'  Bat  now,  whosoever 
have  it  in  design  thus  to  come  to  God,  and  move  towards 
him.  they  will  find  that  they  need  a  rule  to  guide  those 
motions  oy  which  they  may  direct  and  steer  their  course: 
there  is  no  coming  to  (3od  but  as  he  is  pleased  to  render 
himself  accessible,  but  as  he  will  be  approached;  and 
therefore  our  religion,  which  consists  in  tl^is  motion,  in  this 
cominje  to  God,  cannot  be  aself-devised  thing,  or  an  inven- 
tion of  our  own :  we  cannot  come  to  God  as  we  please,  but 
as  he  pleases,  as  he  will  haye  us  come :  we  can  never  glo- 
rify him,  but  by  doing  his  will,  nor  can  we  ever  come  to 
enjoy  him  but  by  compliance  therewith.  Therefore,  this 
must  of  coarse  be  the  next  inquiry,  with  any  considering 
person,  any  one  that  doth  seriously  design  to  do  any  thing 
In  the  business  of  religion ;  '*  What  coarse  shall  I  take  to 
know  God's  will,  concerning  my  approach,  my  coming, 
my  tending  towards  him  tbrongh  the  whole  course  of  my 
lire  in  this  world  V  It  is  a  very  rational  inquiry,  and  that 
which  the  exigency  of  the  case  must  urge  every  one  to, 
that  doth  intend  seriously  and  in  good  earnest  to  be  re- 
ligions. Foradmk,  that  there  be  internal  principles,  from 
the  very  reason  and  nature  of  things,  troth  and  ralsehood, 
good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  yet  besides  that  such  as 
are  n^dftU  are  taken  into  the  constitution,  or  among 
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the  determinations,  of  die  Dinae  will,  so  there  are  other 
things  superadded  with  respect  to  the  varied  state  of  our 
case :  and  it  is  the  Divine  will  that  doth  determine  and 
constitute  what  we  shall  do  in  this  cause  of  our  motioa 
towards  him,  and  consequently  what  shall  be  required  of 
us  to  believe  and  know  that  we  may  so  do :  and  so  we  do 
need  a  signification  of  his  wUl  concerning  our  faith,  and 
concerning  our  practice.  Though  it  is  true,  that  the  de- 
terminations of  his  will  are  not  (^as  to  t]&e  most  principal 
things  that  do  concern  us)  arbitrary,  but  they  are  determi- 
nations of  his  will,  according  to  most  excellent  wisdom, 
most  perfect  judgment,  and  counsel,  for  he  "  worketh  all 
things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will ;"  and  so 
doth  will  such  things  eoncerhinf  us,  and  in  reference  to 
us^  as  the  state  of  our  case  doth  require  and  need,  and 
without  which  there  could  be  no  commerce  restored,  and 
brought  about  between  him  and  us.  And  now,  whatso- 
ever will  express  and  signify  to  us  the  Divine  will  about 
such  things  as  will  be  our  fit  and  nsefbl  rule  to  guide  our 
motion  towards  God  as  our  end,  we  are  to  seek  after.  And 
coneeming  this,  the  inquiry  must  needs  be  made  by  every 
serious  person ;  "  What  is  there  that  I  mav  look  upon,  as 
such  a  sufficient  signification  to  me,  of  tne  Divine  will 
touching  my  great  concernments  with  himl"  Now  we 
have  a  book  among  us,  that  calls  itself,  and  is  commonly 
styled.  The, Word  op  God.  This  very  book,  if  it  be  not 
the  word  of  God,  truly,  to  call  it  so,  ana  to  attempt  and  en- 
deavour to  spread  it  as  such,  is  one  of  the  boldest  cheats 
that  ever  was  attempted  to  be  put  vapoa  the  sons  of  men. 
But  if  really  and  truly  it  be  so,  then  it  doth  our  business : 
you  find  it  doth  so,  by  looking  into  it ;  for  this  is  the  busi- 
ness it  doth  profess,  and  the  intent  which  it  doth  own  and 
avow,  to  acquaint  us  with  the  Divine  will  and  pleasure  in 
order  to  our  serving  and  glorifying  him,  and  being  finally 
happy  and  blessed  with  him.  If  it  be  his  will  indeed,  it 
M-'.l  must  undoubtedly  serve  for  this  end  and  purpose;  that 
b«iing  all  the  end  that  professedly  it  hath  to  serve.  No- 
thing can  so  well  serve  this  purpose  as  his  word,  if  there 
be  such  a  word :  for  who  can  so  well  tell  us  what  Gkxl's 
will  is.  as  he  himself!  Sure  he  best  knows  his  own  mind, 
and  what  judgment  he  hath  made  of  things,  and  wl^ich 
(after  him)  he  will  have  us  to  make,  in  order  to  our  prac- 
tice. 

I  might  (indeed)  have  driven  the  inquiry  a  great  deal 
further  into  the  principles  of  religion,  upon  a  merely  rsr 
tional  ground,  or  according  to  the  ducture  of  natural  light ; 
as  it  was  necessary  to  be  done,  upon  what  hath  been  done 
already^  in  representing  and  evidencing  to  you  an  object 
of  religion:  wnich  was  necessary  first  to  tie  proved,  be- 
fore we  could  with  any  colour  of  reason  go  about  to  assert 
the  divine  authority  of  this  book.  It  would  have  been  a 
very  absurd  thin^  to  go  about  to  prove  from  this  book, 
Ihe  authority  of  it,  that  there  was  such  a  thing,  when 
ne  which  should  nve  that  authority,  and  from  whom  that 
authoritv  shoi^d  be  derived,  should  be  unknown  to  us ;  or 
it  should  be  a  matter  of  doubt  with  any,  whether  there  was 
such  a  one,  yea  or  no.  But  that  being  once  proved  and 
put  of  question,  now  it  comes  in  the  proper  and  natural 
method,  and  next  of  course,  to  be  considered:  Is  there' 
such  a  revelation  from  this  God,  as  this  book  doth  pretend 
to  7  hath  it  really  that  divine  stamp  upon  it  from  him, 
which  by  those  who  do  profess  and  own  themselves  Chris- 
tians, it  is  apprAended  to  have  1  And  if  that  can  be  foipd, 
it  supersedes  any  need  of  foUowii^  the  line  of  natural  light 
(as  such)  further ;  because  there  is  nothing  more  now  to 
be  discovered  that  way.  which  is  not  more  clearly  and  fully 
contained  in  this  book.  And  therefore  all  other  things 
that  might  be  referred  thither,  I  shall  rather  satisfy  my- 
self to  deduce  and  insist  upon  as  they  come  in  our  wa^ 
flrom  thence.  In  order  whereto,  our  first  business  must  be 
to  assert  the  authority  of  them.  And  for  that  purpose  it 
is  I  have  pitched  upon  this  passage  of  Scripture,  "  All 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  Gk)d."  All  Scripture 
is  BeoirvtvTot.  It  is  only  that  one  word  that  is  said  of  it; 
Oodrhreathed.  All  Scripture  is  (as  it  were)  the  breath  of 
God.  That  indeed  is  the  very  literal  sense  of  the  word 
here  used,  breaikedfrom  God. 

And  so  the  words  are  a  formed  proposition  to  our  hands, 

we  need  not  vary  them  in  any  other  phrase,  but  take  them 

.   as  they  He.    Our  business  must  be  to  assert,  ftrom  them,~ 
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to,  I shallpremise, 

First,  Tnat  I  design  not  hereiB  to  meddle  with  divws 
lesser  ooUateral  questions,  as  touchng  the  Hetoew  pcn&ts^ 
and  Hebrew  translations,  the  various  readings,  etjinek»i; 
cal  and  other  differencss,  which  are  tilings  much  filter  or 
the  schools  than  for  the  pulpit.    A»d  therelkicey 

Secondly,  My  main  oesi^  must  be  lo  evince  to  yon, 
that  this  book  doth  contain  m  it  a  suffioaeot  revelaUon  of 
the  Divine  mind  and  will,  touchiag  what  we  tan  tobeUere 
and  do  in  order  to  our  ^lonfyine  God  as  oar  sopreas 
Lord,  and  our  enjoying  him,  and  oeing  happy  iA  um,  u 
our  best  and  only  satisQring  good.  And  in  order  heteon- 
to,  the  course  that  will  be  fittest  to  take,  will  i»  short  be 
this—To  state  the  subject  to  you  that  is  spoken  of  under 
the  name  of  Scriptures,  with  its  uoiveisality,  "«Ji  Scrip- 
ture :"  and  thai— To  prove  to  you  from  that  anbject,  tie 
thing  affirmed  of  it,  that  it  is  Gfod-breathed,  that  it  is  in- 
spired from  God,  or  (which  is  all  one)  that  it  is  of  divise 
authority,  and  that  God  is  the  author  of  it 

I.  For  the  stating  of  the  subject  here  spoken  of;  Scrqi- 
ture,  with  a  universal  term,  "  all  Scripture ;"  thax  univer- 
sal term  cannot  be  absolutely  universal,  (as  yon  may  be 
sure,)  cannot  signify  all  writing.  Every  writing  cannot  be 
pretended  to  be  God-breathed,  or  of  divine  inapiratioa; 
therefore  the  limitation  of  this  universal  term  is  to  be  Or 
ken  from  the  immediately  foregoing  words,  "  From  a  chili 
thou  hast  known  the  holy  Scriptures.^'  It  is  therefore  holj 
Scripture  that  is  here  spoken  of.  All  holy  ScripOire,  the 
whole  of  that  which  is  called  holy  Scrinture ;  it  is  of  di- 
vine inspiration.  Well,  what  is  that,  that  is  here  called 
holy  Scripture  1  Undoubtedlv  it  must  be  that  which  in 
those  days  was  immediately  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Scripture,  and  many  times  the  Scriptures;  nothing  m 
more  familiar  with  our  Saviour,  when  he  was  c<mversut 
here  on  earth,  than  to  speak  or  this  book  by  the  name  of 
Scripture,  and  sometimes  the  Scriptures,  as  being  so  i& 
the  most  lamous  and  eminent  sense,  according  lo  the  ac- 
count that  went  of  that  part  of  them,  among  the  Jews,  <rf 
whom  he  was  one,  and  among  whom  he  ^n versed.  Everf 
one  knew  none  could  be  ignorant  what  was  meant  by  tbc 
Scriptures  at  that  time,  or  in  those  days :  "  Search  the 
Scriptures,  ibr  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life," 
(saith  our  Saviour,  John  v.  39.)  And  this  and  that  was 
done  (as  you  often  find  in  the  evangelist  historians)  that 
the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled.  And  the  Scripture  can- 
not be  broken,  saith  our  Lord,  in  one  of  his  contests  with 
the  Jews,  John  x.  35.  Now  it  is  very  evident  here, 

1.  Therefore,  by  the  Scriptures,  that  is,  holy  Scriptures, 
(as  the  apostle's  words  id  this  place  do  exponnd  them- 
selves,) must  be  mesnt  the  books  of  the  Old  Testameat 
That  (I  say)  in  the  first  place  must  be  meant  by  it,  which 
then  by  universal  consent  among  that  people,  went  under 
the  name  or  notion  of  the  Scriptures.  That  is,  those  hooks 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  go  with  us  at  this  day  ondT 
that  notion,  and  come  into  that  censure  and  account,  with- 
out the  apocryphal  books  which  never  came  into  that  ic- 
count  among  the  Jews,  and  therefore  are  justly  left  outof 
that  account  with  us.  They  never  took  them.  The  anckss 
Christians  did  not  take  them  into  that  account  at  all,  dot 
the  Jews  before  our  Sariour's  time,  or  at  any  time:  ther 
were  not  written  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  (unless  some  littk 
parts)  as  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were ;  and  hare 
many  things  very  fabulous  in  them,  that  show  them  to  have 
proceeded  from  human  authority;  though  divers  of  then 
(some  of  those  books  at  least)  proceeded  from  very  pkm 
writers.  After  that,  the  full  compute  of  these  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  gathered  up  and  digested  by  Ezrasisce 
the  captivity.  It  was  very  plam  the  Jews  never  took  iBf 
writing  into  the  account  of  canonical  Scriptures  from  tht 
time  they  took  in  the  prophecy  of  Malacni ;  never  after 
that,  didithey  add  any  thing  to  the  sacred  canon,  and  5o 
much  we  find  Josephus  against  ApioQ  most  expresslT  to 
tell  us.-  And  therefore  the  apocryphal  writings  conid  be 
none  of  the  books  that  wen^  under  the  name  of  the  Scrip- 
tores  here,  when  the  apostle  saith,  "  All  Scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God :"  nor  indeed,  did  they  come  into 
that  account  in  the  Christian  church  in  the  pureatt  times. 
The  account  that  is  given  us  of  the  Scriptures  by  Origea 
and  Athanasius  leaves  these  books  quite  excluded :  though 
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I>ivine  will ;  whether  he  M.  communicate  it  byvoice,  (as 
he  did  diveni  things  we  find  V|>oii  record  in  Scriptare,)or 
whether  it  was  bv  dream,  or  w  viiian,  to  the  penman,  that 
Is,  asleep  or  wakuig ;  or  whether  it  were  Cas  the  Jewsdis- 
tingoiahj  ^  immecuate  irradiatiok  of  the  mtelleet,  the  nn^ 
derstancung  &eal^ ;  or  whether  it  were  by  Impression  or 
signature  upon  the  ima^ation  or  Ibmcy,  as  a  thing  inter- 
vening between  the  Divme  mind  anA  the  intellect :  which 
wa^  soever  it  wa^j  the  expression  will  reach  it.  It  was  of 
divine  authority ;  it  proceeded  fhnn  him,  be  it  one  or  the 
other  of  these  ways.    And  in  order  to  the  evincing  of  this 

Sr  argnmentalion,  I  shall  briefly  say  somewhat  to  justify 
e  nndertakinff,  of  proving  the  divine  authority  of  these 
Scnptnres  by  that  argamentative  way ;  and  then  shaUpro- 
ceea  to  the  proof  thereof,  in  that  way  which  the  caseaself 
doth  best  admit  of. 

1.  Something  may  be  needftil  lo  be  said  to  justifjjr  the 
nndertakinff  to  prove  the  divine  authority  of  l^hese  writings, 
in  a  way  of  argumentation.  In  order  to  it^  do  bnt  note 
diese  two  things. 

(1.)  That  ondonbtedly  there  can  be  noefi^etnal  believ- 
ing of  the  things  contained  in  the  Scriptures  unto  salvation, 
without  the  special  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  is 
only  the  Spirit  that  makes  the  sanctifyiur  impression  of 
these  Scriptures  upon  the  soul.  The  apostle  expresses  his 
great  thankftilness  to  God,  on  the  behalf  of  the  Thessalo^ 
nian  churches,  (8  Thess.  ii.  13.)  that  *'  God  had  chosen 
them  to  salvation  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and 
belief  of  the  truth."  There  is  no  sanctifying  belief  of  that 
truth  but  by  the  Divine  Spirit ;  that  is  out  of  all  question : 
"Sanctify  them  by  the  truth,  thy  word  is  truth,"  John 
xvii.  17.  "  Do  thou  sanctify  them  by  it :  the  sanctifying 
them  by  this  truth,  or  by  the  truth  of  this  word  of  thine, 
must  be  thme  own  work."  There  is  that  vicious  preju- 
dice in  the  mihds  of  men,  against  the  design  and  tendency 
of  all  sacred  truth  and  that  power  of  corrupt  inclination 
to  comply  and  comport  therewith,  that  it  must  be  a  grtot 
power  that  mast  overcome :  and  none  is  neat  enouffh  that 
IS  inferior  to  the  power  of  the  Almighty  Spirit.  It  is  by  a 
certain  spirit  of  iaith  in  the  soul  that  men  do  believe  to  the 
saving  or  their  souls.  '*  We,  having  the  same  spirit  of  faith, 
believe  and  therefore  speak."  There  is  none  can  arrive  to 
this  belief,  a  divine  belief  of  the  Scriptures,  without  the 
operation  of  that  Spirit.  This  verv  notion,  in  general,  that 
the  Scriptures  are  tne  word  of  God,  is  a  dead,  and  insipid, 
and  ineffectual  thing :  as  all  other  notions  of  truth  com- 
prehended in  that  general  are  also.    But, 

(3.)  I  must  add,  mat  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
are  not  necessary  to  bring  men  under  an  oblivion,  or  to 
make  it  become  their  dufy  to  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be 
God's  word,  or  of  divine  authority :  which  therefore  cer- 
tainly doth  infer,  that  there  is  a  way  of  proving  this  by  ar- 
gument, that  these  Scriptures  are  of  divine  authori^,  so 
as  to  hold  men  under  an  oblication  to  believe  them  to  be 
God's  word ;  that  it  becomes  their  duty  to  believe  them  so, 
so  that  they  are  culpable  if  they  do*  not,  if  that  light 
that  may  shine  into  them  that  way  about  this  matter 
be  not  received  and  comported  with  accordingly.  And 
to  evidence  this  briefly  to  you,  do  but  consider  these 
things: 

[1.]  If  there  be  not  enough  to  be  said  by  way  of  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  di?ine  authority  of  this  sacred  bnok, 
without  tne  special  immediate  operatidn  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  then  every  one  that  hath  not  the  operation  of  the 
Divine  l^rit,  would  be  innocently  an  imDeliever  under 
the  Gospel.  Then  it  would  be  an  innocent  thing  to  be  an 
infidel  under  the  Gospel,  notwithstanding  the  clearest  light 
that  can  be  supposed  to  shine  amongst  us,  supposing  only 
the  absence  of  the  special  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit : 
and  then  the  mere  retraction  or  withholding  of  that  influ- 
ence, would  be  enoagh  to  justify  the  infidel,  and  to  make 
him  therefore  not  guilty  of  a  cnme  in  his  infidelltv,  barely 
because  he  hath  not  that  Spirit ;  than  which,  nothing  can 
be  supposed  more  absurd  or  more  prejudicial  to  the  Cfaria- 
tian  cause  ^d  interest 

[S.1  This  is  to  be  considered  too,  (to  the  same  purpose,) 
that  u  the  special  operations  of  the  Spirit  were  necessary 
to  make  it  become  a  man's  duty  to  Delieve  these  Scrip- 
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e  havi  an«4W0Bnt  too  m  ancient  records  of  some  use 
ad9of  thtm  as  certain  ecclesiastical  books,  but  not  as 
«  holy  Scriptures;  they  were  not  accounted  the  holy 
mks.  That  uien  is  part  of  this  sul^ect  here  to  be  spoken 
;  when  it  is  said,  **  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
r  God,"  that  is,  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
as  the  8G^;itnfa  in  the  eminent  sense  at  that  time, 
ut, 

8.  There  ceases  within  the  compass  of  this  subject  too, 
ie  books  of  the  New  Testament.  For  we  must  consider, 
Mut  what  time  this  was  written  by  the  apostle  to  Timo- 
ky:  this  was  the  second  epistle  you  see;  and  that  was 
lost  certainly  wntten  a  considerable  time  after  the  great- 
it  part  of  the  New  Testament  was  written.  You  OAy  take 
otioe  in  the  neact  chapter,  (3  Tim.  iv.  6.)  that  he  speaks 
f  the  time  of  his  departure  being  near  at  hand.  He  had 
ace  appeared  before  Nero  already,  and  we  are  told  that 
lis  was  written  near  about  the  time  of  his  appearance  be- 
>re  Nero  the  second  time :  so  we  have  it  in  tne  eonclosion 
f  this  epistle,  that  is,  in  the  adjunct  to  it  And  though 
lose  subjoined  adjimcts  to  the  epistles  are  not  alwajrs  of 
nquestionable  authority,  jet  the  matter  of  this  epistle 
*aain^  so  much  thereto,  it  puts  this  thins  out  of  aoubt 
lat  this  was  written  very  near  the  cloee  of  the  uostle's 
ife;  "I  Am  readjr  to  be  offered,"  saith  he,  "and  the  time 
f  n^  departure  is  at  hand."  Now  it  is  evident  that  all 
le  Qospeb  were  written  a  considerable  time  before  this. 
[*he  last  of  them,  undoubtedly,  was  the  Gospel  of  John, 
nd  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  wrote  about  the  eighth. 
ear  of  Nero,  whereas  the  apostle  suffered  (as  we  are  told 
J  history)  in  the  last  vear  or  Nero,  about  seven  years  af- 
erwards.  So  that  in  aU  likelihood  mis  was  the  last,  or  the 
sst  save  one,  that  he  wrote  of  his  epistles ;  Paul  here 
peaking  of  the  time  of  his  departure  as  near  at  hand :  and 
ve  find  that  what  was  written  by  him,  is  elsewhere  re- 
ierred  to,  under  the  name  of  Scripture:  as  by  the  apostle 
>eter,  (3  Pet.  iii.  15. 16.)  where  he  sp^ksof  his  "  beloved 
trother  Paul"  who  iiad  "  many  things  in  him  hard  to  be 
mderstood,  which,"  saith  he,  "ignorant  and  unstable 
dinds  wrest,  as  th^  do  other  scriptures,  to  their  own  de- 
traction :"  and  we  find  the  apostle  James,  in  his  4th  chap, 
ith  ver.  refers,  under  the  name  of  Scripture,  to  another 
lassage  of  his,  "  The  spirit  in  us"  (as  saith  the  Scripture) 
'  losteth  to  envy."  You  find  nothing  any  where  to  answer 
his  bnt  that  Ghil.  v.  17.  There,  having  spoken  of  envy, 
larticalarly  before,  he  addeth,  "  the  flesh  lusteth  against 
he  spirit.'^  And  whatsoever  was  to  come  within  that  cha- 
acter  and  sacred  stamp  must  come  within  the  compass  of 
his  subject  too.  The  book  of  the  revelation  plainly  shows 
t  was  written  by  the  apostle  John  when  he  was  in  Pat- 
Qos :  and  after  his  return  from  thence,  history  informs  us, 
hat  upon  the  request  of  the  Asiatic  cnurches,  he  did  col- 
ect  and  gather  together  and  put  into  order  all  the  books  of 
he  New  Testament,  and  so  (as  it  were)  did  seal  up  the 
:anon.  And  a  considerable  time  after  that,  we  are  in- 
brmed  of  his  taking  a  journey  to  ■  on  purpose  to 

•oUect  the  Sacred  Writings  he  found  among  the  churches 
here,  with  whom  he  conversed :  and  he  there  found  the 
Kx>ks  punctually  as  we  have  them,  and  in  the  same  order 
vherem  they  now  stand  in  our  Bibles.  And  in  the  fourth 
tentnry,  they  were  all  recoeniaed  by  the  council  of  the 
l^aodiceans.  Therefore  at  this  time,  when  this  epistle  to 
rimothy  was  written,  there  must  be  understood  to  be  are- 
erence  had  to  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  alrea- 
Iv  written,  and  any  to  be  written  by  inspiration  of  the  same 
ipiriL  And  so  this  makes  up  tq^her  the  subject  here 
poken  of^  when  it  is  said,  "  All  Scripture,"  all  holy  Scrip- 
are,  "  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God."  All  Gkid-breathed, 
as  It  were,)  br^thea  from  heaven,  the  issue  of  divine 
ireath,  for  those  great  and  glorious  purposes  that  it  was 
o  serve  in  this  world.    And  now, 

II.  We  come  to  prove  the  thing  affirmed  concerning 
his  subject— that  these  Scriptures  were  in.Hpired  fh>m  hea- 
ren,  by  God  himself,  or  are  of  divine  authority j  which  is 
he  import  of  this  assertion,  as  to  the  way  of  Qod's  com- 
nunicating  his  mind  to  those  that  delivered  them.  The 
!xpression  is  large  and  extensive  enoujs:h  to  comprehend 
loy,  wherein  there  might  be  a  certain  signiflcation  of  the 
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mr^  lo  be  the  wovd  of  €h)d,  tben  thej  must  be  neecflsaiy 
in  icferenee  to  everr  peiticalar  thaatf  which  he  shall  te 
bonod  to  be)iere.  Bnt  yoa  haionr,  the  whole  is  mede  op 
of  all  the  parts:  and  when  we  speak  e^ecially  of  the  ne- 
cessary puts,  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  be  necessary  to  make  it  a  man^  dnty  lo  beUere 
these  Seriptore^  it  aunt  he  neeessary  in  order  to  his  be- 
lieving every  more  nrincipel  part,  every  sentence  that  dodi 
more  immediately  and  djreetly  concern  the  salvation  of 
his  sooi;  and  then  opon  that  supposition, every  penon that 
should  be  nnder  an  obli|fation  to  believe  these  Scriptnres 
to  be  the  wofd  of  God,  must  himself  be  aninqpifed  person 
or  a  prophet.  And  then,  this  woold  be  the  consequence, 
dial  these  Scriptures  would  be  of  no  use  at  all,  one  way  or 
another ;  not  to  them  that  have  the  Spirit  of  faith  to  ena- 
ble them  to  believe  them ;  because  every  thing  that  is  con- 
tained in  them,  and  necessanr  lor  the  end  for  whidi  they 
are  written,  must  be  supposed  to  be  suggested  and  dicta- 
ted to  them  bv  that  Spirit,  and  therefiire  the  believer  would 
have  no  neea  of  the  Scripture ;  and  to  the  imbeliever  they 
would  be  of  no  use  at  all,  becauK  while  the  Spirit  doth  not 
give  his  influence  to  make  them  brieve,  they  (upon  this 
anpposition)  never  could  believe.  And  therefore,  conse- 
quently, the  Scriptures  would  be  of  no  use^  do  no'  eood, 
either  to  believer  or  unbeliever.  And  therefore,  as  I  have 
asserted  in  the  first  place,  thai  there  can  be  no  effectual 


necessary  to  make  it  become  a  man's  duty  to  believe  these 
Scriptures ;  bnt  it  will  be  his  duty  to  beueve  them  upon 
such  hg^t  about  this  matter,  as  may  in  an  argumentative 
way  be  supplied  and  furnished  unto  any  that  will  make  it 
their  business  attentively  to  consider.    And  now. 

3.  Tq  the  second  place,  I  shall  proceed  to  tell  you  in 
wL.it  way  this  proof  must  be  attempted  and  undertaken, 
that  is,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  here,  Soripture,  all  Scrip- 
ture, is  so  comi^ete  as  you  have  heard ;  that  is,  is  maae 
up  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  The 
method  that  is  reasonable  to  be  taken,  is  to  endeavour  to 
evince  these  two  things  tDyou,-*that  there  were  Scrip- 
tures in  our  Sariour^s  and  the  apostles'  time,  and  many 
of  them  a  great  while  before,  which  were  certainly  of  di- 
vine authority:  and— that  the  books  which  we  now  have 
among  us,  in  our  time  and  in  our  hands,  are  the  self-same 
books,  in  substance,  (without  anv  material  corruption  or 
alteration,)  that  those  were,  which  went  for  me  holy 
Scriptures,  of  divine  authority  at  that  time.  These  are 
the  two  thmgs  that  are  to  be  evinced  and  made  out  to  yon, 
and  with  such  evidence  as  may  leave  little  ground  or  pre- 
tence of  cavil  to  the  understandinr  and  honest  Christian : 
which  I  doubt  not  (through  the  blessing  of  God)  may  be 
done. 


LECTURE  VIIL* 

(1.)  Now  to  prove  that  these  beaks  in  the  days  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  even  unto  the  last  of  them,  went 
into  the  accounf  of  those  Scriptures  that  were  of  divine 
authority:  and  within  this  compass  must  come  the  books 
of  the  0\A  and  New  Testament ;  we  shall  give  some  con- 
siderations in  reference  to  this ;  and  shall  afterwards,  in 
the  close  of  aU,  (having  spoken  to  the  latter  proposition 
too,)  give  you  some  additional  considerations  concening 
this  book  as  now  we  find  it. 

[1.]  For  the  divine  authority  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  I  shall  not  trouble  yon  here  with  the  various 
divisions  tnat  the  Jews  made  of  these  books.  And  here 
whereas  they  reckon  no  mart  of  them  than  there  were 
letters  of  their  alphabet,  two  and  twenty,  which  most  appa- 
rently excludes  the  apocr3rpbal  books.  It  would  be  tedious 
and  trifling  to  trouble  you  with  the  account  how  they  did 
severally  refer  all  those  to  the  several  letters;  only  it  is 
plain  that  the  minor  prophets  they  made  all  bnt  one  book. 
But  this  division  only  will  serve  our  turn,  (though  they 
•  Plwuhad  inmuf  Mth,  ifM. 


did  not  strictly  hold  to  it,  bnt  varied  fnm  k 
making  a  thira  member  which  we  find  no  mention 
of  in  uie  evangelists,  or  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,) that  is,  the  division  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment mto  those  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  The  Jews  in- 
deed made  the  Hacfiographia,  or  third  class,  that  is,  ae- 
eonnting  none  prophetic,  not  mose  which  were  sent  by 
special  mission  from  God.  And  so  all  those  books  (te- 
sides  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  those  written  by  Isanh, 
Jeremiah,  Eiekiel,  and  the  minor  prophets)  th^  called 
Hagiographia,  that  is,  other  hdy  writings,  sacred  writings; 
such  as  the  historical  parts  of  Scripture,  the  books  of  Job, 
Proverbs,  0]|nticles,  ficclesiastes.  and  the  like.  Bm  cm 
Saviour  comprehends  all  under  tne  name  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  or  sometimes,  Moses  and  the  prophefi; 
(Matt  zxii.  40.)  **  On  these  two  hanr  all  the  law  and  t^ 
prophets :"  and  that  other  ]dace,  (Luke  xvi.  99.)  •'  They 
have  Mooes  and  the  prophets.'*  iMbw  take  here  tfac  bods 
of  Moses  first,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  hot  he  m 
an  inspired  person,  and  that  his  books  were  written  br 
very  peculiar  hispiralion.  If  yon  do  but  admit  the  tratk 
of  tne  historical  relation,  as  to  him,  and  that  people  he  had 
the  conduct  of,  I  say,  supposinr  that  there  can  be  no  doalii 
of  his  having  written  those  books  by  special  inspiratioB  of 
God .  for  (admitting  the  t|iith  of  the  history)  yon  find  hem 
funiliarly  conversant  he  was  with  God,  from  time  to  time; 
that  he  aid  nothing  of  any  concernment  in  reference  to 
that  people,  but  always  by  divine  monition.  Nothing  then 
is  more  unsup^xisable  than  that  he  should  do  90  great  a 
thing  as  diis,  digest  such  records,  and  stamp  them  wrh 
the  name  of  sacred  and  divine,  and  call  them  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  law  of  Ae  Lord ;  and  all  this,  widioat 
special  instinct  from  God.  Do  but  think  how  manifest  sad 
ODservable  and  adorable  a  Divine  presence  showed  him- 
self to  that  person.  How  peculiarly  God  took  him  nigh 
to  himself,  sustained  him  forty  days  and  forty  nl^ts  toge- 
ther, (whether  once  or  twice  I  will  not  here  dispute,)  m 
the  sacred  mount,  by  nuracle  ^  supporting  him  hy  nis  ovu 
glory,  speaking  to  him  from  time  to  time,  giving  himfiee 
recourse  to  him,  directing  him  to  consult  him,  and  take 
his  responses  from  him,  upon  all  occasions.  And  that  tbe 
history  that  relates  to  him,  as  to  the  matter  of  ftct,  most 
be  true  beyond  aU  exception,  is  evident  if  yoa  consider 
such  things  as  these ; 

First,  The  very  honourable  mention  that  is  made  of  diis 
Moses,  and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  things  relating  to 
that  people  (the  Jews)  whom  he  had  the  conduct  of,  by 
some  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  pagan  writers, 
magnifyhig  him  as  a  most  wise  and  prudent  le^lator, 
and  a  very  great  man ;  and  remarking  very  considerable 
things  with  reference  to  this  people.  I  need  not  trouble 
you  with  them ;  it  is  known  to  scnolars,  what  of  this  kind 
IS  written  by  Diodorua  Siculus  and  others.    And, 

Secondly,  That  which  is  above  all  demonstration :  it  is 
notorious  to  all  the  world  thtt  the  people  of  the  Jews  were 
imder  the  government  of  a  Theocra(nr  for  several  eentn- 
ries  of  years  sncciessively,  which  puts  the  matter  out  of  aS 
doubt,  that  the  history  01  that  fact  must  be  unquestionable 
upon  whidi  they  became  so.  They  were  continually  di- 
rected by  God  himself;  their  laws  were  made  by  God 
himself.  He  appointed  the  means  of  bein^  consulted  in 
every  pladb,  and  it  was  through  a  long-contmued  series  of 
time ;  and  so  these  records  in  all  that  time  were  known  to 
be  sacred  things,  having  a  divine  stamp  all  along  upon 
them.    And  again. 

Thirdly,  It  is  to  be  considered  that  the  very  matter  of 
the  history  itself  (considered  in  its  circumstances)  dodt 
speiak  its  own  truth;  considered,  I  sav,  in  its  circum- 
stances, that  is,  the  bringing  of  the  people  of  Israel  out  ol 
Egypt,  and  bringing  them  out  by  so  strong  a  hand,  inffict- 
ing  so  many  miraculous  plagues  upon  that  Egyptian  peo- 
ple, and  their  prince,  till  thejr  were  forced  to  a  mannmis- 
sion  of  them ;  the  dividing  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  most  sto- 
pendous  way  of  giving  the  law  upon  mount  Sinai,  which 
(with  the  additional  precepts  that  were  given  to  Moses 
m  the  mount  itself)  make  up  (you  know)  the  most  consi- 
derable parts  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  very  matter  of  it- 
self speaks,  (if  yon  consider  it  clothed  with*its  circnm- 
stances^  that  there  could  be  no  fiction  as  to  these  things! 
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for  tkere  is  nobody  but  must  grrat^  iqpon  an  ordiaaiir 
view  and  jndgmeot  of  those  oharactera  that  do  qipear  of 
Moseii,  tbat  he  was  a  pradent  man  at  least,  a  Tenr  pradent 
nuuL  Bat  certainly  he  must  needs  be  a  maounan  that 
would  report  a  fiction  of  things  said  to  be  dona  by,  and 
before,  six  hundred  thousand  men.  When  men  do  ftign 
and  forge  thinn,  they  do  it  with  the  malUBsi  privacy  ima- 
ginable. As  the  portentoas  stories  aBoat  Maihomiet,  there 
are  no  witnesses  quoted,  but  all  goes  upon  the  credit  of  his 
word.  It  is  not  said,  there  were  such  and  sueh  thousands 
that  saw  such  and  such  things,  for  then,  if  it  were  false,  it 
were  the  easiest  thin^  in  the  world  to  be  disproved.  Now 
when  the  law  is  said  to  be  given  from  such  a  mounts 
clothed  with  so  terrible  and  august  a  glory  at  that  timej 
and  the  voice  heard  uttering  these  ten  words,  as  they  are 
called,  by  six  hundred  thousand  men,  at  once,  besides 
women  and  children,  (for  these  wonk  are  said  to  be  heard 
spoken  from  the  mount,  by  all  the  people;  whereupon  Ihey 
could  not  bear  that  God  snould  mak  to  them  any  longer. 
"  We  die,''  sav  they  to  Moses,  ''^if  God  speak  to  us  any 
more,  but  do  tnou  speak  imd  we  wiU  hear,")  no  man  that 
hath  but  the  ordinary  understanding  of  a  man.  can  think, 
that  one  of  common  pmdenee  would  inform  or  things  that 
he  saith  were  done  m  view  of  so  many  thousands  of  wit- 
nesses, if  they  were  not  done;  if  there  were  any  design  in 
saving  so,  that  desigii  were  presently  blasted,  and  lost  out 
of  hand:  especially  if  it  be  considered  that  among  those 
ten  woroB  thiBre  are  so  express  precepts  against  ictolatfy ; 


and  that  people  had  so  marvellous  propensions  to  idolatiy, 
as  their  frequent  relapses  into  it,  and  tneir  running  into  it, 
even  in  Moses'  absence,  when  God  ceased  to  speak  with 
an  audible  voice,  do  testily.  It  had  given  them  the  most 
gladsome  opportunity  they  eould  have  wished  for,  could 
they  have  detected  a  fraud  in  the  case.  When  it  is  said 
there  were  such  and  such,  and  so  many  thousand  wit- 
nesses, they  could  have  s^d,  there  was  no  such  thing. 
Could  not  this  have  been  transmitted  to  posterior  for  a  no- 
torious cheat,  by  a  people  so  prone  to  idolatrv  as  they 
were  ?  And  when  they  were  urged  by  the  prophets  (in  a 
time  of  great  degeneracy)  with  the  authority  of  the  divine 
law,  how  easily  could  they  have  replied,  '^No,  there  was 
no  such  lawj  it  was  a  fiction ;  and  what  is  said  to  be  given 
by  Giod's  voice,  and  our  fiohers  are  said  to  be  cfuofsd  as 
wimeases  to,  they  all  renounced  it,  said  there  was  no  such 
thing  I".   And  then. 

Fourthly,  That  holy  men  succeeding  this  time,  (and 
unto  whose  inspiration  it  hath  been  sufficiently  attested,  as 
we  shall  see  afterwards,)  did  attest  unto  Moses,  stUl  call- 
ing that  law  written  bf  him,  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
word  o(  the  Lord,  ana  the  testimonies  and  statutes  of  the 
Lord.    With  what  reverence  and  with  what  delight  and 
complacency  do  you  find  them  so  mentioned  in  the  Dook  of 
PsaCoaa,  in  multitudes  of  places,  when  there  was  little  else 
of  Scripture  yet  extant,  besides  those  books  of  Moses  t 
Would  such  a  man  as  David  with  adoration  have  called 
these  writings,  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  the  word,  and 
statutes,  and  judgments,  and  testimonies  of  the  Lord,  if 
they  bad  not  been  most  certainly  sol  And  would  he  have 
expressed  so  high  delight  in  them,  and  veneration  for  them 
as  such,  counting  them  more  precious  than  thousands  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  expressing  the  heart-breakings  and 
kmg^ngs  of  his  soul  after  them  from  time  to  time  upon  all 
occasional  And  then,  for  what  was  written  brhim  (David) 
and  other  holy  men,  (besides  the  prophets,)  though  it  is 
not  known  who  wrote  every  book,  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
but  all  may  (as  our  Saviour  did  design  they  should)  be 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  prophets;  Moses 
and  the  prophets.    And  for  the  prophets,  that  they  were 
reckoned  prophets  speaks  their  inspiration:  the  distin- 
^foishing  character  of  true  prophets  and  false,  being  so 
well   known  among  that  people.     And  for  the  things 
themselves  that  they  prophesied,  the  accomplished  events 
did  from  time  to  time  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  pro- 
phets. 

But  then  take  the  whole  Old  Testament  together,  and 
that  hath  received  its  eonfirmatisn  abundant^  from  the 
Kewr  1  so  that  if  the  New  can  be  proved  to  be  of  divine 
anthcvity,  all  our  business  is  done,  (be  matter  is  out  of 
qneacion.  The  whole  Old  Testament,  it  is  most  expremly 
land  proved  by  the  New.   ]!V>r, 


What  is  the  New  Testament,  but  a  cottmenlMhr  nmui 
the  Old:  it  is  an  applicatiDn  of  the  religion  of  the  GUI 
Testament  The  OM  was  nothing  but  a  veiM  Gospel. 
The  New  is  nothing  else  but  the  same  Gospel  uliveiied« 
And  again. 

It  is  plain,  that  oar  Lord  himself  doth  frequently  and 
ezpresriy  confim  to  us  the  whole  (Md  Testament,  takm 
tMether  under  the  name  of  Seriptare,  or  the  Scriptures^ 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  the  law  and  ' 
As  when  he  saitf 


and  the  prophets; 
I  am  not  come  to  destroy  the  law ;  no. 
I  am  not  come  to  destroy^  but  to  fhlfil;"  (Matt.  v.  17.)  and 
in  the  next  vekse,  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  be- 
fore one  jot  (Mr  one  tittle  of  the  law  pas^'— «o  that  he  hath 
confirmed  the  whole  Old  Testament  to  a  tittle^  to  a  ^ery 
tittle,  not  one  tittle  but  is  sacred,  it  chnnot  be  kMt,  eanndC 
pass  away,  it  is  a  mora  stable  thing  than  heaven  iaeli;Bad 
therefore  now, 

[8.]  We  paas  to  the  books  of  Oie  New  Testament.  A»i 
how  will  it  appear  that  there  were  such  books  written  by 
divine  inspirauon,  so  as  we  ought  to  reckon  the  authority 
of  them  is  stampt  thereon  by  God  himself  t    Why, 

First,  Much  of  what  we  find  in  these  writings  was  de- 
livered by  our  Lord  himself.  The  most  material  thing* 
contained  in  the  Gospels,  that  is,  the  doctrinal .  parts, 
were  his  own  words  still  from  time  to  time,  upon  all 


Secondly,  It  is  very  plain  that  he  did  inspire  his  apos- 
tles, that  were  to  be  wimesses  of  him.  and  whose  businesf 
it  must  be  to  be  planters  and  propagators  of  the  Christian 
faith  afterwards  in  the  world.  He  did  purposely  inspire 
and  direct  and  authorize  them  to  publish  those  very  things 
that  make  up  the  substance  of  thow  books;  snd  therefore, 
no  doubt  dia  direct  them  tb  write  those  very  books  them- 
selves ^  for  who  can  suppose,  he  having  a  design  that  the 
Christian  religion  shouM  obtain  and  taxe  place  in  aU  suc- 
ceeding times  to  the  end  of  time,  but  that  he  should  intend 
that  it  should  be  wrote,  it  should  be  put  into  writing ;  and 
therefore  when  he  laid  that  charge  upon  his  apostles,  upon 
whom  he  breathed  at  parting,  or  a  little  before,  myiAf 
"  Receive  ye  the  Holv  Ghost,^^  and  to  whom  he  gave  this 
ehar^,  **  Go  and  teac&  all  nations  this  doctrine ;"  certainly 
withm  the  compass  of  that  charge  must  be  comprehended 
the  charge  of  writing  these  things,  as  one  means  of  pub- 
lishing them  to  all  nations,  and  so  necessary  a  means,  as 
that  all  bnides  (as  to  succeeding  ages)  must  oe  ineffectual. 
And  then. 

Thirdly,  For  the  authority  of  what  was  contained  in 
these  books,  or  the  divinity  thereof,  he  did  endow  those  he 
made  use  of,  as  his  apostles  and  first  planters  of  the 
Christian  frdt)i  after  him,  (even  their  very  inspiration  it- 
self, their  very  mission,  as  well  as  the  severel  parts  of  that 
message  upon  which  they  were  sent,)  with  a  power  of 
working  stupendous  miraculous  works ;  that  it  mieht  be 
seen  by  all  nten,  that  a  Divide  power  did  attest  to  divine 
truth,  as  it  was  published  by  those  men.  And  upon  this 
you  iind  that  mighty  stress  laid,  that  these  first  propagators 
of  the  Christian  faith  "  preached  the  Gospel  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven."  And  the  same  Holy 
Ghost  that  did  assist  in  preaching,  did  prompt  too,  to 
write  the  whole  New  Testament  And  that  it  was  the 
Holy  Ghost  that  did  actuate  them  in  all  this,  was  shown 
by  that  power  of  working  miraculous  works,  which  God 
gave  at  the  same  time ;  because  the  Holv  Ghost  is  entitled 
to  those  works  by  our  Saviour  himself,  saying.  *'  If  I  by 
the  Spirit  of  Gou  cast  out  devils,  then  is  the  kingdom  ot 
God  come  unto  you,"  then  is  that  religion  true,  and  it  is 
the  kingdom  of  God  that  I  am  here  setting  up  among  you, 
and  hereupon  is  that  great  weight  laid  upon  this  matter, 
(Heb.  ii.  2, 3, 4.)  "  If  the  word  spoken  by  angels  was  stead- 
fast, and  every  transgression  and  disobedience  received  a 
just  recompense  of  reward :  how  shall  we  escape,  if  we  ne- 

flect  so  great  salvation :  wnieh  at  the  first  began  to  be  npo- 
en  by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that 
heard  him ;  God  also  bearing  them  witness,  both  with 
signs  and  wonders,  and  divers  miracles,  and  gifts  bf  the 
ifcly  Ghost,  according  to  his  own  will  7"  This  was  the 
divine  seal,  the  seal  of  heaven  affixed  to  these  writings 
and  what  was  contained  in  them;  that  is,  that  when  men 
should  come  abroad  ttpon  such  an  errand,  into  strange 
coontries  and  other  nations  besides  their  own,  and  speuc 
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things  that  sacb  and  such  peqile  had  never  heard  of  be- 
fore, herenpon.  soppose  it  should  be  inquired  of  them, 
"  What  shall  induce  ns  to  believe,  that  what  yon  say  is 
true  and  comes  from  God  V  Why,  immediately  they  do 
sach  and  such  works  that  could  only  be  done  by  Divine 
power,  and  so  they  testify  to  men,  that  this  was  a  divine 
truth  that  they  uttered  to  them.  They  preached  such  a 
Gospel,  and  at  the  same  time  they  healed  the  sick,  by  the 
speucing  of  a  word,  and  sometimes  raised  the  dead  to  life ; 
as  our  Saviour  himself  did,  who  had  so  confirmed  the 
truth  before,  by  that  and  other  most  wonderful  things  that 
referred  to  his  ownperson,  by  his  death  especially,  and  by 
his  resurrection.  Here  was  the  greatest  question  among 
the  Jews;  he  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  Christ  the  Mes- 
siah, the  Son  of  God :  all  the  question  was,  '*u  this  the 
Christ,  or  is  he  a  deceiver  or  impostor  V*  ^<  most  be  one 
of  the  two ;  either  the  Christ  as  he  said  he  was,  or  one  of 
the  most  notorious  impostors  that  ever  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth:  all  the  dilute  rested  upon  this  one  thing; 
"  Whereas,  he  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  is  he 
the  Son  of  God  or  nol"  The  means  by  which  many  were 
wrought  upon  before  his  death,  to  believe  in  him,  were  his 
most  miraculous  works ;  but  I  say  the:^  were  but  the  means ; 
and  to  hdng  any  effectuaUy  to  believe  in  Christ,  there 
must  be  something  more  than  external  means.  When  he 
preached  to  the  multitude,  he  confirmed  his  word,  some- 
times by  feeding  thousands  by  very  unproportionable 
means ;  by  healing  the  siek,  by  opening  the  ears  of  the  deaf 
and  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  loosening  the  tongues  of  the 
dumb,  ana  raising  up  the  dead  to  life  and  the  like;  and 
when  at  length  he  came  to  die,  you  know  with  what  cir- 
cumstances his  death  was  accompanied ;  all  the  powers  of 
heaven  and  earth  were  shaken,  the  sun  withdrewliis  head, 
the  veil  of  the  teoiple  was  rent,  the  dead  arose ;  and  a  poor 
pagan  centurion,  (who  was  appointed  to  guard  the  execu- 
tion,) upon  the  sight  of  these  things  gives  up  the  cause ; 
"  Verily  this  was  the  Son  of  God,  I  see  he  was  in  the  right, 
the  Jews  persecuted  him  wrongfully,"  (for  here  was  the 
question  between  them.  Was  he  the  Son  of  God  or  no  1) 
"They  crucified  him  for  a  blasphemer,  in  saying  he  was 
the  Son  of  God,  which  they  denied  him  to  be,  but  now  I  see 
he  was  the  Qaa  of  God."  And  he  was  afterwards  "  declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  by  the  Spirit  of  holiness 
by  which  he  was  raised  from  the  dead."  Now  his  apostles 
going  forth,  in  the  authority  of  this  Divine  person,  to  tes- 
tify nothing  but  what  diey  saw  with  their  eyes,  and  what 
they  heard  with  their  ears,  and  being  appointed  by  him  to 
be  witnesses  of  what  they  saw  and  heard,  and  to  preach 
the  doctrine  which  he  haa  preached  and  delivered  to  them 
before ;  and  they  themselves  working  so  miraculous  works 
to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  did  assert ;  this  proves  the 
matter  out  of  all  question,  that  what  was  written  concern- 
ing all  this,  must  M  by  divine  inspiration*  And  further  too. 
Fourthly,  It  manifestly  appears  how  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  (the  greatest  and  most  important  of 
them)  did  receive  their  confirmation  that  they  were  divine, 
bv  the  events  that  fell  out  in  the  time  wherem  the  books  of 
tne  New  Testament  were  written,  and  which  came  to  be 
reflected  on  afterwards,  by  the  wisest  and  most  consider- 
ing, the  ablest  and  most  competent,  judges  the  world  had 
in  tnose  days.  Many  of  them  were  hereupon  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith :  and  some  others  that  were  not  so, 
merely  as  wanting  that  opportunity  to  be  informed  of  mat- 
ters or  fact  which  the  others  had  had^  who  yet  did  ftcknow- 
'  ledge  the  convictiveness  of  the  Mediator ;  as  for  instance, 
those  prophecies  concerning  Christ,  and  that  one  express 
one,  among  the  rest,  of  Daniel,  about  ihe  seventy  weeks ; 
that  great  pagan,  (and  one  of  the  most  considerable  ene- 
mies for  reason  and  learning  that  ever  the  Christian  cause 
had  in  the  world)  Porphyry,  having  opportunity  to  view 
over  this  prophecy,  said  it  must  needs  nave  been  written 
after  the  event,  it  was  so  very  punctual!  So  that  he  only 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  know,  that  this  prophecy  had 
been  written  above  five  hundred  years  before  his  time,  and 
was  four  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  its  accomplish- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  kept  so  safe  that  it  was 
inipossible  to  be  a  fallacious  thing.  And  therefore,  that 
bemg  his  case,  (he  being  a  heathen  and  not  a  Jew,  and  not 
having  opportunity  to  ImoWj)  that  must  (by  lus  own  con- 
fession) be  the  only  reason  of  his  not  being  a  beUever,  npon 


that  one  single  pmhecy, 
"   ur  Lord;  \ 


ly  accomplished  ly 
the  coining  of  our  Lord*;' and" his  being  cut  off  at  such  a 
time  as  the  propliecy  did  say  concerning  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  the  Prince,  and  that  he  was  to  be  cat  off  at  such 
a  time.  Well,  upon  all  this  there  is  little  doubt  to  be  made 
as  to  the  first  prapatUum,  that  is,— that  thoee  books  thit 
went  under  the  name  of  Scripture,  or  the  Scriptorcs,  in 
our  Saviour's  and  the  apostles'  time,  to  the  last  survivor  of 
them,  were  certainlv  or  divine  authority. 

(3.)  But  now  to  tne  second  proposition— that  this  book 
that  we  have  now  in  our  hands,  containing  such  and  such 
writings  in  it,  is  the  same,  or  those  Scriptures  are  the  ve^ 
same  mat  were  so  owned  and  acknowledged  for  the  Scrip- 
ture, in  those  davs.  It  may  be  said,  and  no  doubt  will  be, 
by  any  that  shall  consider,  that  if  this  be  out  of  qaestioo, 
tne  whole  business  is  out  of  question ;  for  nobody  eta 
think,  if  all  that  hathbeen  said  be  true,  about  these  boob 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  (said  to  be  extant  together 
at  least  within  the  time  of  the  evangelist  John,)  as  to  mat- 
ter of  fact,  as  was  reported,  but  these  books  must  nnques- 
tionablv  be  of  divine  authority.  But  how  should  we  do  lo 
know  that  we  have  the  matter  of  fiact  rightly  deduced  asd 
drawn  down  to  us,  and  so  that  we  have  reason  to  belieTe 
the  books  that  we  now  have  are  the  same  t  If  we  could  be 
sure  they  are  the  same,  it  would  be  unquestionable;  dov 
as  to  that,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  must  premise  to  joa, 
and  it  carries  its  own  evidence  with  it.  That  is,  that  that 
knowledge  that  men  may  have  of  any  thing  by  oridnaij 
means,  we  are  never  to  expect  should  be  given  us  fay  ex- 
traordinary. Pray  do  but  take  this,  and  weigh  it  well,  as 
a  thing  needfbl  here  to  be  forelaid.  Whatsoever  maj  be 
snfilciently  evidenced  by  ordinary  means,  it  is  very  db- 
reasonable  to  expect,  that  Ckid  should  afford  extraorduaaiy 
means  for  the  evidencing  of  that  thing.  If  yon  do  bat  ob- 
serve the  constancy  of  his  methods  of  goTemment,  orer 
this  world,  how  sparing  he  hath  been  of  doing  extiaor- 
dinary  things,  that  ou^ht  to  come  bv  just  account  into  the 
class  of  miracles,  of  miraculous  works,  you  would  see,  that 
the  Diviue  wisdom  and  power  have  bcien  always  very  spa- 
ring of  doing  such  things,  unless  where  the  exigency  of  the 
case  did  require  it,  and  where  the  end  was  not  otherwise 
attainable.  But  it  is  fooUsh,  to  think  that  the  wisdom  of 
God  and  the  power  of  Qod  should  be  exerted  opon  bo 
necessity.  What  is  it  for  1  only  to  please  curiosity  1  That 
which  is  done  not  to  answer  necessity,  can  odIj  be  sap- 
posed  to  be  done  to  please  and  gratify  curiosity.  Now  to 
think  that  the  wisdom  of  God  should  make  infinite  power, 
ever  and  anon^  to  stoop  to  do  miraculous  works,  only  to 
please  and  gratifv  a  vain  and  curious  humour,  withom  asjr 
need,  this  were  the  most  unworthy  of  God  of  any  thing  ve 
could  suppose:  and  therefore,  this  is  never  to  be  looked 
for.  If  then  there  be  suificient  ordinary  means  to  becet  a 
certain^  conceminff  this,  it  would  be  a  very  foolish  tbia; 
to  expect  that  miracles  should  be  wrought  to  prove  it  to  as 
at  this  day,  that  these  books  we  now  have  are,  for  sob- 
stance,  the  same  that  those  were  which  were  owned  for 
divine  in  Christ's  and  the  apostles'  days.  For  if  any  one 
would  assert,  that  it  was  needful  a  miracle  shoold  be 
wrought  to  this  purpose,  to  assure  ns  that  these  boob 
were  the  same  they  were  in  former  times j  I  would  know 
who  it  is  that  should  have  opportunity  of  seeing  this  mi- 
racle 1  Must  every  one  that  shoold  be  obliged  to  beliere 
these  books  to  be  the  same,  see  such  a  miracle  wrong  hi 
himself  1  That  were  to  make  miracles  more  necessary  thaa 
ever  they  were ;  for  even  in  Christ's  and  his  apostWdays, 
it  was  never  thought  necessary  that  every  person  should 
have  the  sight  of  a  miracle  himself,  but  it  was  enough  thst 
it  was  notoriously  known  that  such  and  such  mirades 
were  done.  But  it  it  were  not  thought  necebsary  in  Chrisi^ 
and  his  apostles'  days,  that  miracles  should  be  wrought  is 
the  sight  of  every  person,  that  every  one  for  bis  own  mis- 
faction  should  have  the  sight  of  such  a  miracle  himselC 
then  the  testimony  of  such  persons  must  be  relied  upon  in 
this  case,  as  it  would  be  supposed  could  have  no  incliaa- 
tion  or  design  to  deceive  others,  by  misrepresentitte  thingi 
to  them :  .and  that  is  such  a  testimonjr  as  upon  wlueh  all 
matters  among  men  do  depend.  '*  It  is  said  in  your  law, 
(saith  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews,)  the  testimony  of  two  w«- 
nesses  is.  true ;"  that  is,  is  credible,  is  not  to  be  doubted : 
the  whole  frame  of  government  depends  upon  wjUaesKs. 
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There  would  be  no  law,  no  justice,  no  society  kept  on 
foot  in  the  world,  if  the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses 
were  not  to  be  respected  «ad  attended  to.  Now  if, 
in  this  way,  there  most  be  reliance  on  credible  witnesses 
some  where,  that  is,  if  some  few  shoold  in  oar  own  time 
see  a  miracle  done,  and  they  make  report  of  it,  and  their 
testimony  is  to  be  believed,  why  may  we  not  believe  as 
well  the  credible  testimony  of  former  times,  as  believe  the 
credible  testimony  of  persons  in  our  own  time  1  If  the 
sober  reason  of  men  be  yielded  to  in  this  case,  no  man  can 
imagine  what  reason  of  difference  is  assignable,  bat  that  we 
may  as  well  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  oar  foremthers,  con- 
cerning matters  oi  fact,  as  upon  the  testimony  of  those  that 
live  in  the  same  age  with  us ;  but  have  seen  with  their  own 
eyes,  what  we  have  not  seen  with  oars.  And  do  not  we 
Imow  that  most  of  the  estates  in  which  persons  do  claim 
property,  do  depend  npon  the  testimony  of  witnesses  that 
are  dead  a  honored  jrears  ago  1  Certainly,  men  would  have 
very  bad  titles  to  their  estates,  if  the  testmiony  of  wimesses 
dead  many  scores  of  years  or  some  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
were  not  to  be  relied  on  even  now.  This  is  plam,  that  we 
have  the  same  rational  way  and  method  of  knowing  these 
books  to  be  the  same  they  were,  that  is,  by  sach  testmionv 
as  is  the  very  means  of  setting  on  foot  all  property,  and  all 
the  administration  of  law  and  justice,  in  civilized  nations, 
all  the  world  over.  And  we  have  the  same  means  to  know 
this,  as  by  which  we  come  to  know,  that  any  other  wri- 
tini^  are  theirs  whose  names  they  bear :  such  as  the  wri- 
tings of  Seneca,  Aristotle,  and  Uie  like.  We  have  the  same 
means  to  know  this  by,  as  we  have  for  other  things  that 
are  of  greatest  importance  to  mankind  in  this  world,  and 
by  which  we  come  to  know,  other  men's  works  that  yre 
have  now  in  our  hands,  are  Uie  same  which  were  written 
so  many  hundred  years  ago.  And  if  so,  then  it  were  the 
most  unreasonable  thing,  that  miraeles  should  now  be 
reckoned  necessary  to  be  wrought  to  prove  this  thing  to  us, 
and  if  a  miracle  were  now  to  be  wrought,  there  must  be  a 
relying  upon  present  witnesses,  upon  the  testimony  of  this 
present  age;  and  why  might  we  not  as  well  rely  upon 
witnesses  of  the  former  age,  as  on  wimesses  of  the  present 
age  1  No  reason  can  be  assigned.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
absard  to  expect  Qod  should  extraordinarily  prove  this  to 
us,  when  it  could  be  sufficiently  proved  otherwise.  That 
is  the  first  thmg  to  be  forelaid. 

And  being  forelaid,  this  one  general  consideration  wiU 
prove,  that  these  books  are  the  same  that  they  were  in 
Christ's  and  his  apostles'  time,  and  cannot  be  otherwise ; 
that  is,  that  material  alterations  of  them  were  altogether 
impossible.  When  I  say  material  alterations,  I  only  mean 
this,  that  there  may  have  been  some  very  minute  unde- 
signed alteration  in  transcribing  of  copies ;  a  word  may 
have  been  mistaken,  or  a  letter  may  have  been  mistaken, 
somewhat  hare  or  tnere  left  out.  But  this  can  be  no  map 
terial  or  hurtful  alteration,  because  they  had  alwavs  other 
copies  to  correct  such  mistakes  by,  that  there  couid  be  no 
material  alteration  with  desi^,  that  is  the  thing  I  deny  to 
be  possible,  and  assert  to  be  impossible.  There  could  be 
no  designed  alteration  either  oi  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tanient.  or  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  since  the 
time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.    And, 

[1.]  Not  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

First,  It  is  impossible  they  can  have  been  altered,  since 
it  is  plain  they  were  preserved  before,  and  for  a  consider- 
able time  af&rwards,  with  the  greatest  care  imaginable. 
And  that  it  is  one  of  the  great  wonders  of  providence  that 
Gk)d,  for  the  preservation  of  these  books,  should  make  use 
of  that  sorupulous,  and  I  might  say,  almost  superstitious, 
care  that  was  among  those  Jews,  whose  office  it  was  to 
keep  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament    As, 

It  was  known  they  used  to  count  all  the  letters  of  the 
Old  Testament,  that  they  might  be  sure  never  to  miss  a 
letter.    Again, 

In  transcribing  copies,  (which  was  iVequent,)  eveiy  cofry 
was  always  examined  by  an  appointed  nunmer  of  their 
wise  men,  as  they  termed  them.    Farther, 

If  any  copy  should  have  been  foimd,  npon  examination, 
to  have  four  or  five  faults  in  it,  in  one  copy  of  the  whole 
Old  Testament,  that  book  was  presently  adjudged  to  be 
buried  in  the  grave  of  one  or  other  of  their  wise  men. 
And  lastly, 


For  those  books  that,  upon  examinaticm,  were  found  to 
be  punctually  true,  it  was  very  plain  from  the  history  ci 
those  times,  that  there  was  the  greatest  reverence  paid  to 
them  imaginable.  They  never  used  to  touch  those  perfect 
copies  rtaking  them  into  their  hands)  without  kissing  them 
solemnly:  norlo  lay  them  down  again  without  solemn 
kissing  or  them.  They  were  never  used  to  sit  upon  the 
place  where  one  of  those  books  were  wont  to  be  laid.  If 
one  of  them  by  casualty  fell  to  the  groand,  they  appointed 
a  solemn  fast  to  be  kepi  for  it,  as  an  ill-boding  thmg,  thai 
such  a  thing  should  happen.  So  that  it  is  most  plam  that 
these  keepers  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  cotud 
never  have  it  in  design  to  corrupt  any  of  them ;  but  it  was 
that  which  they  did  abhor  above  all  things.  And  it  was 
a  princi]Ae  (as  Philo  tells  us.  and  Josephns  much  to  the 
same  purpos^  instilled  into  the  youth  of  that  nation,  and 
even  those  or  the  best  quali»',  that  they  should  run  the 
utmost  hazard  and  incur  a  tnousand  deaths,  rather  than 
they  should  suffer,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  any  alter- 
ation or  diminution  of  any  of  those  boola*,  or  that  any  of 
them  should  be  lost  any  other  way.  And  then,  besides 
all  this  scrupulous  care  of  the  keepers  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  (with  which  a  design  of  corrnption  would 
no  way  consist,)  we  may  add. 

Secondly,  That  the  thmg  itself  was  afterwards  impossible, 
simply  impossible.  If  they  would  before,  when  it  was  in 
their  own  nands,  they  could;  but  afterwards,  if  they  would, 
they  could  not;  because  that  in  Christ's  and  his  apostles' 
days,  a  great  number  of  them  were  (you  know)  converted 
to  the  Cnristian  faith,  who  knew  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  aswell  as  themselves.  Therefore,  it  was  impos- 
siUe  now,  for  the  infidel  Jews,  those  that  were  not  con- 
verted, to  make  any  alteration,  but  it  must  be  presently 
spied  and  exclaimed  wainst:  therefore  it  was  a  vain 
thing  for  any  to  attemptlt,  after  so  many  ware  converted 
to  this  Christum  religion.  And  thereupon  we  may  further 
add, 

Thirdly,  That  the  testimonies  that  were  contained  in 
these  books  tigainst  themselves,  and  with  which  contained 
in  them  they  are  transmitted  to  us,  do  show  that  they  never 
went  about  to  corrupt  them.  The  many  testimonies  against 
idolatry,  contained  m  these  books,  whereby  their  forefathers 
fVom  age  to  age,  for  many  ages,  were  wimessed  against, 
would  have  induced  them  to  expunee  all  things  that  were 
therein  contained  u^st  idolatry,  ^  tender  were  theydT 
their  reputation,)  ir  there  had  not  been  a  great  awe  upon 
theit  minds,  never  to  attempt  the  corruption  or  the  alter- 
ation of  any  thin^  in  those  books.  The  wickedness  of  their 
forefhthers  wis,  m  these  books,  so  highly  remonstrated 
against,  in  respect  of  the  testimonies  they  so  often  sive 
against  their  idolatry,  and  yet  these  books  we  find  in  their 
own  hands,  with  these  testimonies  in  them,  against  the 
Jews  and  their  forefathers,  for  many  foregoing  ages  through 
sundry  times  and  divers  mtervals ;  thoueh  we  do  not  find 
alter  the  second  temple  that  peopla  relapsed  into  that 
crime.  And  then,  there  is  the  fullest  testimony  against 
their  infidelity  in  these  books  that  can  be.  Who  would 
not  wonder  toat  these  books  should  come  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  with  these  testimonies,  in  the  great  contro- 
versy between  the  Christians  and  them  1  that  is,  of  Christ 
being  the  Messiah,  in  which  you  have  so  punctual  asser- 
tions against  ih«m,  that  nothing  can  be  more.  Those  many 
testimonies  that  do  concern  the  Messiah,  particularly  that 
famous  prophecy,  that  the  sceptre  shonlo  not  depart  from 
Judah  till  Shiloh  ahoold  come :  and  those  numerous  pre- 
sages in  many  of  the  latter  prophets,  (Isaiah  especially  and 
sundry  others,)  make  it  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of 
providence,  that  such  a  book  should  come,  with  these 
things  in  it,  out  of  these  men's  hands,  against  whom  they 
are  a  continual  remonstrance.  But  however,  this  proves 
that  they  did  never  desi^  any  alteration :  eitner  they  saw 
it  impossible  for  one  while,  and  before  that,  they  had  no 
inclination  or  inducement  that  would  be  prevailing  with 
them  to  go  about  it,  tiiat  is,  that  there  should  be  an  altcN 
ation  with  design.    And  then, 

[3.]  For  the  books  of  the  New  Testament;  that  l^ 
cannot  have  been  corrupted  is  most  evident  too.  It  is  im- 
possible they  can,  for  you  must  consider  in  what  time  they 
were  written :  they  must  be  written  in  Christ's  time  and 
the  apostles' ;  now  within  the  compass  of  that  time,  things 
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wete  brooi^  to  that  slate,  thatrach  a  comptieii  wis  im- 
podsible  apoa  two  aceonnts,  apoa  aceount  or  the  distance 
of  pkees  mto  which  the  Gospel  was  spread,  and  upon  ae- 
eooat  of  the  divisions  that  were  so  early  iUlen  oat  ameog 
Christians. 

First.  Upon  account  of  the  distance  df  places  whereinto, 
in  the  first  oentory  of  rears,  the  Qospel  was  spread:  That 
is,  into  a  vast  part  of  Asia,  and  some  considerable  parts  of 
Africa  and  Europe;  some  think  into  Britain  itself,  into 
oar  land.  There  are  not  verj  inntrobable  grounds  of 
conjecture,  thai  it  was  so,  eren  within  the  compass  of 
Panl's  own  age.  That  made  it  impossible  there  could 
be  any  designed  corruption  or  alteration  in  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament ;  so  considerable  a  number  of 
men  at  such  a  distance  from  one  another,  could  not 
agree  to  make  such  an  alteration ;  and  if  they  could  not 
agree  in  it,  one  part  must  remonstrate  against  the  other. 
And, 

Secondly.  The  divisions  that  so  early  appeared  in  the 
ChristiaD  cnureh  made  it  likewise  impossible.  That  pas- 
sage of  the  apostle,  (it  may  be,)  is  not  greatly  enough  pon- 
dered accordmg  to  the  weightiness  of  the  eiprassion,  that 
there  must  be  heresies,  there  should  be  heresies,  there  must 
be  heresies.  This  great  use  that  hath  been  of  the  divisions 
in  Christian  churches  ia  not  (it  may  be)  considered  as  it 
should  be  by  many.  But  natthmf  can  carry  a  clearer  evi- 
denoa  and  damonstnftion  with  it,  than  that,  because  of 
Oiose  divisions,  any  depravation  of  the  said  records,  (that  is, 
any  material,  general;  suoeessAil,  continued  depravation,) 
is  altogether  impossible :  because  the  one  party  would  be 
eontinually  declaiming  and  crying  out  aguost  the  other ; 
and  then  now  soon  would  it  Be  espied  t  So  for  that  uar- 
tieular  instance,  1  John  v.  7.  **  There  are  three  that  beat 
record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  tnd  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one."  It  is  true  it  hath  been 
found  to  be  wantinj^  in  soine  few  copies ;  and  what  an 
outcry  was  against  it  in  the  Christian  church  1  So  that  if 
that  alteration  was  made  by  the  design  of  the  Arians,  (and 
if  it  were  by  any  design  at  all,  it  must  be  by  their  design,) 
the  veiy  supposal  of  it  brinas  the  greatest  blot  upon  them 
and  their  cause,  that  coula  be  imagined ;  it  being  veiy 
plain  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  eqnally  ancient  copies. 
But  it  seems  more  likely,  it  was  never  left  out  by  design 
at  all.  But  becanse  the  matter  at  the  beginning  of  the  8th 
verse  was  just  the  same  with  that  of  the  oeginning  of  the 
7th  verse,  a  more  negligent  transcriber,  having  his  eve  on 
the  beginning  of  the  fth  verse,  might  write  on.  and  slip 
over,  merely  casually,  the  whole  7th  versa  This  beiilg 
more  likely  that  a  verse,  beffinninff  as  the  ibllowing  verse 
does,  and  ending  like  it.  should  be  left  out,  than  that  a 
verse  more  than  ought  snould  be  put  in.  And  thus  Uie 
design  of  making  such  an  alteration  wooM  be  defeated 
UDon  the  attempt:  so  that  upon  that  consideration  it  is 
altogether  impossible  that  there  should  be  tny  alteration 
at  all.  And  therefore  that  this  be  stuck  to,  that  there  is  no 
designed  alteration  in  these  books,  and  so  can  have  been 
no  material  alteration  in  themi 

It  is  true  that  in  translations,  persons  have  laboured  to 
serve  their  own  purposes,  by  translating  this  wav  and  that, 
as  they  thought  nt.  But  for  alteration  of  copies,  that  is 
what  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  body  to  attempt ; 
which  is  a  thing  so  easily  spied  out,  that  nothing  is  more 
so;  and  ao  must  needs  blast  and  disserve  the  caose  and 
interest  of  that  party  it  was  designed  to  serve,  and  there- 
fore could  never  be.  And  the  impossibility  of  any  such 
alteration,  it  is  easy  for  any  man  that  useth  hif  understand- 
ing, to  apprehend  from  a  fhmiliar  instance.  And  thus,  do 
bat  take  anv  one  people  that  are  under  the  same  govern- 
ment, and  that  have  their  laws  by  which  they  are  govern- 
ed digested  into  some  system  or  other;  as  ibr  instance, 
our  stamte  book;  why  suppose  any  ill-minded  men  in  the 
nation  should  have  a  design  to  corrupt  and  alter  the  sta- 
tute book;  every  one  would  see  it  to  be  impossible. 
Which  way  should  Uiey  go  to  worklo  impose  a  false  sta^ 
tute  book  upon  a  nation,  wherein  eiwry  man's  right  and 
property  is  concerned  1  And  if  any  such  should  have  such 
a  design,  they  would  soon  give  it  ap,  as  findinff  it  impos- 
aa>le,  and  a  thing  not  to  be  done,  and  thereibre  a  vain 
fting  to  ttHempL    But  the  difficulty  is  a  thoasand  times 


mater,  of  amling  any  designed  atteratfon  of  tlMse  saered 
nooks  wd.  records,  that  are  spread  sounspeakabh^  fkuthcr 
than  a  nation,  and  wherein  the  concemmema  of  all  that 
have  them  in  their  hands  are  recorded,  not  tempMal  only, 
bat  eternal.  Here  is  their  all  for  eternity,  and  another 
world:  so  that  it  must  be  altogether  impossible  that  there 
oould  have  been  such  a  thtog  eflbeted;  and  therefore  it  is 
the  most  unlikely  thinsTi  that  sueh  a  matter  ahoald  ever  be 
attempted;  And  then.  I  say,  if  there  be  that  plain  evidence, 
thatforthat  reason,  these  books  must  be  the  same,  that  they 
cannot  have  been  altered  with  design,  and  consequently 
not  materially,  then  it  were  the  most  unreasonable  thing 
in  all  the  world,  to  expect,  that  God  should  confirm  it  to 
us  otherwise  thui  he  hath  done,  or  that  the  nature  of  the 
thing  doth  admit  of:  because  otherwise,  there  miiat  hare 
been  miracles  wrought  for  every  one  to  see,  and  take  ao- 
tke  of:  nay,  that  would  altogether  lose  the  oaefiiliiesB  ud 
si^piificaney  of  miracles  themselves,  becanse  it  wimld  make 
mnaeles  so  eommon  in  sueh  a  case.  If  every  naon  must 
have  a  mincte  to  prove  to  him,  this  is  Qod's  book,  it 
would  take  off  that  particular  thing  for  which  they  are  oah 
significant  with  men,  that  is,  because  they  are  rare  aas 
extraordinary  things ;  and  then  they  would  cease  to  besot 
It  miaht  as  well  be  expected  that  every  man  shoaid  have 
a  Bible  reached  him  down  by  an  invisible  hand  fnn 
heaven,  as  that  there  should  be  a  miracle  wrought  to  prove 
to  him,  that  tUs  was  the  same  book  that  was  ao  and  so 
confirmed  and  sealed  in  our  Saviour's  and  his  aposties^ 
time.  And  therefore  I  reckon,  that  upon  the  gvouads 
that  have  been  laid,  it  is  very  plain,  both  that  thtae  books 
that  were  extant  under  the  name  of  Seriptore,  in  oor 
Saviour's  and  his  apostles'  time,  were  of  dinne  authoritj; 
and  that  the  books  that  we  noar  have  in  our  hands,  are 
the  same  with  those  books,  and  therefore  a>e  of  dtviae 
authority. 


LECTURE  IX.* 

Now  what  we  shall  further  say,  as  to  theeard  tilings  lail 
down  before,  will  be  toanswer  an  «6fwiiMi  whleh  poa^dy 
may  arise  in  the  minds  of  some:  to  wit. 

That  this  way  d  being  ascertained  or  the  divinity  fast, 
and  then,  seeondlv,  conceniing  the  identity  and  sameaes 
still  d  tnese  bookii,  doth  seem  to  resolve  oar  fidth,  st 
length,  into  a  human  testimony,  and  so,  at  length,  to  make 
only  a  human  fkith.  That  is,  that  all  rests  upon  uiis— thai 
we  have  been  truly  told,  and  by  such  as  lived  before  asia 
the  world,  that  there  were  such  books  in  their  time,  and 
we  are  led  by  testimony  in  followinr  aoees,  to  collect  that 
these  are  the  same  books.  Is  not  this  (may  some  say)  to 
resolve  our  faith  into  a  human  testimony,  and  ao  to  make 
it  only  a  human  fidth  1  In  answer  to  this  I  have  aeveial 
things  to  say, 

1.  That  it  is  very  plain,  that  a  human  testimony  must 
be  depended  ppon  ait^iutfeiMtf,  smne  my  #v  oAer,  ia 
reference  to  au  the  concernments  of  religion.  That  is  a 
point  out  of  doubt,  some  dependanee  there  must  be 
upon  human  testimony.  Suppose  a  preacher  came  among 
a  company  of  illiterate  men,  men  that  could  never  ao 
much  as  read ;  or  if  anv  of  them  were  so,  (which  is  a 
thing  not  unusual  in  Christian  congregations,)  and  he 
takes  a  text,  and  produces  (it  may  be)  many  more 
parallel  <mes  out  of  the  Bible  for  the  doctnnes  which  kc 
preacheth;  how  can  these  men  know  that  this  is  a  BiUe 
he  preacheth  out  ot;  but  by  a  human  testimony  1  And 
even  for  thosei  that  can  read,  they  must  depend  iipoa  a 
human  testimony,  that  what  they  read  is  a  true  translatioa : 
supposing  them  not  to  be  learned  themselves  in,  or  noi 
havmg  opportunity  to  consult,  the  originals,  they  must 
depena  ujpon  the  testimony  or  the  leaned,  who  hare 
viewed  those  books  in  the  original,  such  as  lexjcogra- 
phers  and  the  like,  for  the  true  signification  and  trsuBla- 
tion  of  the  words  they  read.  This  therefore  is  plain  and 
oat  of  question,  that  some  use  tiiere  mast  be  of  a  human 
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And  I  add» 

2.  It  is  BO  mote  strange  that  Qod  should  state  onr  case, 
so  as  to  oblige  ns  tQ  some  dependence  npon  hnman  testi- 
mony,  than  that  he  should  state  it  so  as  we  must  hare  a 
neeessarv  dependence  upon  oi^r  own  sense.  We  are  told 
that  **  ftiith  comes  by  hearini^ ;"  we  can  have  no  ordinary 
way  to  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  things  contained  in 
these  books,  bm  by  the  use  of  oar  ejres,  and  the  use  of  our 
ears.  And  I  could  fiun  know  why  there  should  be  a  great- 
er saeredness  in  these  organs  of  our  own,  than  in  those  of 
other  men.  Why  should  mine  eye  or  ear  be  thought  a 
more  sacred  thinjf  than  the  voice  or  tongue  cff  another 
man  1    And  again, 

3.  It  is  one  thing  to  use  a  human  testimony,  in  a  case 
wherein  God  hath  ordained  and  appointed  to  do  it,  and 
another  thing  to  do  it  besides  or  against  his  ordination 
and  appointment.  Here  we  are  to  distinguish  between 
matters  of  fact  and  matters  of  right.  We  are  to  make  use 
of  the  testimooyof  men,  even  by  Qod*s  own  appointment, 
in  reference  to  matters  of  fhct ;  to  inform  us  only  of  mere 
matter  of  fact.  This  is  an  institution  of  God.  "  It  is 
written  in  your  law  (saith  our  Saviour)  that  the  testimony 
of  two  or  three  witnesses  is  true."  **I  come  unto  you  in 
the  mouth  of  two  or  more  witnesses,"  saith  the  apostle, 
"  and  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  shall  every 
word  be  established."  This  is  a  divine  ordination :  it  is 
not  an  aibiirary  thing  taken  up  by  men  at  random,  and  of 
their  own  choice  andpleasure ;  but  it  is  God's  stated  me- 
dium and  way,  wherem  he  hath  appointed,  that  persons 
are  to  be  informed  concerning  matters  of  fact,  which  they 
are  eoneeraed  to  know,  and  of  which  they  have  not  the 
immediate  knowledge  themselves.  *'  It  is  written  in  your 
law  (saith  Christ  to  the  Jews)  that  the  testimony  or  two 
men  is  true."  What  law  was  that  1  It  was  the  divine 
law.  God  hath  enacted,  that  the  testimony  of  a  competent 
namber  of  witnesses  stiould  be  relied  upon,  to  assure  us 
of  the  truth  of  those  matters  of  fact,  that  th^  do  testif)r ; 
and  yon  do  well  know,  that  upon  this  ground  (so  material 
a  thing  this  is)  depends  all  the  admini^ration  of  justice 
throu^out  the  world.  Otherwise,  no  judge  would  deter- 
mine in  raference  to  any  case,  which  came  not  under  the 
sight  of  hii  own  eye,  or  whereof  he  was  an  ear-witness; 
A^d  so  tins  would  subvert  the  very  foundations  of  all  hu- 
man society.  There  could  be  no  such  thing  as  human  so- 
ciety in  the  world  unon  these  terms ;  and  therefore  we  must 
look  upon  this  as  a  noly,  wise  constitution  of  the  great  Ru- 
ler of  mis  world,  who  hath  ordained  and  appointed,  that  in 
reference  to  such  matters  of  fact,  as  we  are  concerned  to 
hare  the  knowledge  of,  and  have  not  the  immediate  know- 
ledge (Yourselves,  we  are  to  depend  upon  the  testimony  of 
others.  And  this  is  not  an  arbitrary  thing  that  we  take  up 
of  ourselves,  but  a  thing  that  the  wisdom  of  Heaven  hath 
constituted  and  set  for  the  preserving  of  common  order 
here,  amoni^  men  in  this  world.    And, 

4.  The  difference  is  unspeakably  great,  between  relying 
apon  men's  testimony,  as  to  mere  matters  of  fact ;  and  re- 
lying upon  it,  as  to  matters  of  right.  We  may  have  a  differ- 
ence upon  the  authority  of  one  or  two  credible  witnesses, 
reporting  to  us  such  matters  of  fact,  when  as  to  which  is 
right  and  wrong,  we  will  have  no  dependence  Upon  them 
at  all.  As  now  suppose  any  of  you  receive  a  letter  from 
somie  person  of  very  great  authority  and  ouality,  and  for 
-whom  you  have  great  deference  and  duty,  this  letter  comes 
to  you  by  the  hands  of  a  footman ;  do  yoii  pay  a  defer- 
ence to  the  man,  in  believing  what  is  contained  in  the 
leiterl  No,  all  the  belief  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
letter,  is  resolved  into  the  authority  of  blm  (hat  wrote  it, 
and  from  whom  it  comes.  Only  you  may  look  upon  this 
as  a  fit  medium  to  convey  it  to  you ;  and  you  rely  (if  there 
be  occasion  to  do  so  much)  no  more  upon  the  footman, 
as  to  matter  of  fact,  but  that  he  received  this  letter  from 
tais  lord  or' master  to  deliver  to  you;  but  his  testimony 
iBAth  no  influence  upon  the  contents  of  this  letter,  one  way 
or  other. 

And  this  therefore  leads  you  sufficiently  to  understand 
laow  to  answer  yourselves,  if  any  should  further  inquire— 
pray  how  doth  this  differ  ttook  the  notion  that  runs  among 
tJiem  of  the  Romish  church,  that  Is,  that  we  are  beholden 
«i0  their  tradition  for  the  Scriptures  we  have,  and  for  our 
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Christianity,  and  for  all  that  we  hate  any  knowledge  of  in 
the  things  of  God  and  religion  T^Wby,  it  diners  the 
most  that  can  be.    For, 

(1.)  The  papists  do  not  only  claim  to  be  wimesses  in 
the  case,  but  they  claim  to  be  the  only  wimesses :  which 
they  most  pretencelessly  and  injuriously  assume  to  them- 
selves :  for  we  do  not  rely  upon  them  as' the  sole  witnesses, 
nor  as  witnesses  at  all,  but  only  as  they  join  and  fall  in 
with  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
churches,  that  have  the  same  books  among  them  that  we 
have.  We  are  no  more  beholden  to  them,  than  we  are  to 
other  Christians.    Nor. 

(2.)  Do  we  rely  barely  upon  the  testimony  of  Christian 
churches,  as  to  the  matters  of  fact  contained  in  these  books, 
but  we  rely  upon  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  Jew9  and  pagans  themselves,  as  to  the  truth  of 
matters  of  fact,  which  we  need  to  be  informed  about,  in 
the  matters  of  our  religion.  The  papists  do  engross  to 
themselves  to  be  the  only  witnesses,  most  falsely,  and 
without  the  least  colour  of  pretence.  But  we  reckon  the 
testimony  of  an  enemy,  an  avowed,  professed  enemy,  is  of 
the  greatest  strenffth  in  such  a  case  imaginable.  That  is 
the  testimony  we  have  from  the  Jews,  and  the  testimony 
we  have  from  the  pagans,  of  matters  of  fact,  when  the 
matter  of  fhct  is  against,  plainly  against  them.  This  we 
think  we  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  lay  much  stress  and 
weight  upon.  Now  it  is  very  plain  as  to  mere  matters  of 
fact,  pagans  themselves  have  owned  the  truth  of  those 
matters  of  fact,  npon  which  the  Christian  doth  depend :  to 
wit,  the  wonderful  works  wrought  by  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  to  prove  the  doctrines  that  they  preached,  and 
that  are  contained  in  the^e  books.  Pagans  do  not  deny 
these  matters  of  fact,  we  have  them  in  divers  of  their  own 
writings.  For  as  to  those  miracles  wrought  b^  Christ,  in 
his  own  time,  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity,  (which 
was  done  on  puipose  that  theymieht  know  that  Jesus  was 
the  Son  of  God;  that  men  might  believe  this,  and  that 
by  believing  it,  might  have  lif<;  through  his  name,)  Cel- 
Kus,  that  greni  enemy  of  the  Christian  religion,  never  goes 
about  to  deny  the  matter  of  fact  :*  he  knew  that  would  be 
vain ;  all  the  world  knew  the  truth  of  the  matter  of  fact ; 
only  he  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  show  how  it  was  pos- 
sible that  such  things  might  be  done  by  other  invisible 
powers.  Just  the  same  conceit  that  the  Jews  had  among 
themselves,'  when  tbev  tell  our  Saviour,  that  he  cast  out 
devils  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils.  That  is.  they 
did  suppose  the  devil  to  nave  fallen  out  with  hiroseli,  and 
that  all  his  business  was  industriously  to  destroy  his  own 
kingdom.  Indeed,  the  greatest  and  most  momentous  mat- 
ters of  fact,  by  which  Christianity  was  confirmed  at  first, 
are  freely  granted  by  the  most  considerable  paeans.  We 
find  in  their  writings,  an  acknowledgment  of  those  things 
that  filled  the  world  with  so  much  wonder,  and  they  la- 
bour partly  to  turn  off  all  by  referring  the  great  wonders 
to  other  causes  and  agents ;  and  partly  by  pretending,  that 
as  strange  things  have  been  wrought  by  their  own  hands: 
as  the  setting  up  of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus,  that  great  ma- 
gician ;  whereas,  the  disparity  is  so  i^reat  that  nothing  is 
more  so,  nor  can  be  to  any,  wno  consider,  that  those  tricks 
wrought  by  him,  were  easily  detected  of  fraud  and  im- 
posture, and  were  pretended  to  be  wrought  to  no  consider- 
able purpose.  But  the  others  were  frequent  and  ofien  re- 
peated, and  in  common  sight,  and  without  any  design  of 
hiding;  so  as  that  when  men  that  have  been  concerned 
have  canvassed  and  searched  as  much  as  possible,  to  know 
whether  they  were  true  or  no,  the  light  natb  shone  into 
their  faces,  and  they  have  been  forced  to  yield  and  own 
that  a  great  and  notable  work  hath  been  done,  "and.  we 
caimot  deny  it."  And  with  great  dread  and  consternation 
they  beheld  the  world  rtmning  after  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, these  works  carrying  so  great  a  light  in  them,  that 
were  wrought  for  that  design.    And, 

(3.)  There  is  this  difference  besides,  in  what  the  papists 
do  arrogate  to  themselves  about  this  matter  of  testifying, 
firom  what  we  admit  and  assert ;  that  is,  that  they  assume 
to  themselves  the  making  of  doctrines  that  shall  be  of 
equal  authority  with  these  Sooks.  And  one  of  their  greatest 
men  among  them,  is  known  to  have  used  that  blaspnemous 
— ''"\i  that  this  book  hath  no  more  of  authonty,  than 
's  fables,  other  than  what  it  hath  derived  from  their 
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church.  And  if  it  were  not  for  the  authority  it  fetcheth 
from  their  church,  it  were  no  more  to  be  regarded  than 
^sop*s  fables :  which  is  so  great  an  insolence,  that  indeed 
one  would  wonder  (but  that  Divine  patience  will  magnify 
itself  till  the  time  of  taking  vengeance  upon  that  apostate 
church  come)  (hat  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven  should  not 
have  vindicated  such  a  blasphemy,  with  all  things  else  that 
are  of  the  same  piece  among  them,  and  carry  the  same  im- 
port and  signification :  for  we  know  they  take  upon  them 
to  say  and  unsay,  to  do  and  undo,  to  maim  and  mangle 
this  book,  and  set  up  contrary  institutions  to  it ;  as  is  par- 
ticularlv  known  in  that  great  ordinance  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper.    And  then, 

(4.)  As  to  the  business  of  being  mere  witnesses  of  matter 
of  fact,  there  they  have  proved  themselves  false  and  un- 
faithful ;  that  is,  in  foistmg  in  the  apoc^phal  books  into 
the  canon  of  the  Scripture,  against  the  authoritv  both  of 
the  Jewish  church  and  the  ancient  church,  as  the  world 
may  judge  at  this  day  that  read  them. 

So  that  there  is  no  parity  at  all  in  these  two  cases,  the 
relying  by  Gk>d's  institution  and  appointment  upon  a  hu- 
man testimony,  but  as  a  medium  to  convey  ana  transmit 
to  us  our  knowledge  of  bare  matter  of  fact,  and  their  as- 
suming to  themselves  to  be  the  only  one  to  be  relied  upon, 
not  only  as  to  matter  of  fact,  but  as  to  the  authority  by 
which  right  and  wrong,  and  the  truth  and  falsehood  of 
doctrine,  are  to  be  finally  decided  and  judged  of.  And 
thus  far  then  we  think,  that  the  way  of  provmg  the  same- 
ness of  these  books  with  those  that  bore  the  character  of 
sacred  books,  or  books  of  divine  authority,  is  altogether 
unexceptionable,  and  so  strong,  as  that  there  can  lie  nothing 
against  it  to  the  common  reason  and  understanding  of  men, 
when  we  have  such  a  way  of  being  assured  of  this  matter, 
as  must  be  convictive  to  anv  that  do  allow  themselves  the 
liberty  and  use  of  their  understandings.  And  it  would  be 
a  very  foolish  eipeciation,  to  think  that  God  should  gratify 
the  fanciful  curiosities  of  men,  by  worjcing  wonders  among 
them  continuallv  and  repeatedlv  to  no  purpose. 

Upon  all  this  I  shall  superadd  some  considerations  that 
may  nve  strength  to  all  tnat  hath  been  said  before.    As, 

1.  By  common  consent  of  all  mankind,  some  divine  re- 
velation or  other  is  necessary  to  the  ends  of  relifiion,  be- 
sides mere  natural  light.  We  do  not  find  or  read  of  any 
sort  of  people  under  neaven  that  have  pretended  to  any 
thing  or  religion,  but  have  likewise  also  pretended  to  some- 
what or  other  of  divine  revelation,  besides  what  was  na- 
tural and  common  to  men  as  men,  as  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  afiairs  of  religion,  or  for  which  such  a  thing  as 
religion  was  to  be  kept  on  foot  in  the  world.  Look  back 
amongst  any  sort  of  people,  a.s  to  the  most  ancient  accounts 
we  have  in  the  world  of  any  thing  of  religion,  and  we 
shall  find  it  so :  as  for  instance,  it  we  go  to  the  Egyptians  of 
old,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the  Gre- 
cians, the  Romans,  the  ancient  (Huls  and  Britons;  nay, 
if  we  carry  it  as  far  as  China,  for  such  accounts  as  we 
have  of  their  religion  and  what  it  hath  been  for  some 
hundreds  of  years  past,  nay,  and  some  thousands  of  years 
backwards.  All  these  people  have  pretended  to  somewhat 
of  divine  revelation,  over  and  besiaeS  natural  light;  none 
of  them  but  have  had  those  among  them  whom  they  al- 
ways took  to  be  inspired  persons.  I  am  not  considering 
now,  whether  their  pretensions  be  right  or  wrong,  true  or 
false,  but  all  have  agreed  in  this  sentiment,  that  there  did 
need  some  other  revelation  besides  the  light  of  nature,  in 
order  to  the  ends  and  purposes  of  religion.  They  alwajrs 
had  some  sacred  persons  among  them.  Their  priests,  their 
magi,  gymnosopnists,  their  brahmins,  their  bards,  their 
rlruids,  whom  they  always  took  for  inspired  persons;  and 
received  dictates  and  directions  from  them  still  in  refer- 
ence to  matters  of  religion;  yea,  and  in  reference  to  other 
matters  too,  as  so  many  inspired  persons :  thus  still  by  their 
own  confession,  owning  mere  natural  light  insufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  relieion.  Famous  it  is,  (besides  all  that 
hath  been  intimated  before,)  concerning  those  several  sorts 
of  sacred  persons,  that  the  several  nations  had  amongst 
them,  that  when  Numa  began  to  settle  religion  at  Rome, 
in  the  first  forming  of  that  people  he  pretended  to  have  all 
his  directions  from  his  goddess  Egeria,  whom  he  conver- 
sed and  met  with  in  the  woods,  and  consulted  of  those  af- 
fairs from  time  to  time.    And  the  people  of  the  Chinese 


are  reckoned  to  have  all  their  methods  of  religion  and  all 
their  notions  of  it  from  that  Confucius,  for  whom  tbef 
have  the  greatest  veneration,  that  ever  any  people  could 
be  supposed  to  have  of  one  as  an  inspired  person ;  ao  as 
that  deference  was  never  paid  bv  the  Turks  to  their  11a- 
homet,  which  is  paid  by  these  Chinese  to  their  Confucios, 
whom  they  had  tneir  religion  from,  at  least  one  thousand 
years  before  ever  the  other  was  known  in  the  workL 

Now  this,  to  me,  is  a  very  sreat  thing,  that  by  the  coo- 
mon  consent  of  mankind  in  all  the  known  and  noted  na- 
tions of  which  we  have  any  record  or  notices  among  us, 
the]^  should  pietend  constantly  to  somewhat  or  other  of 
divine  revelation,  in  reference  to  the  afihirs  of  relicion ; 
thereby  giving  us,  as  the  common  sentiment  of  mankind, 
that  mere  natural  light  was  not  enoush,  bnt  some  divine 
revelation  was  further  to  be  superadded,  for  the  conduct 
and  management  of  the  afihirs  of  religion  in  the  workL 
And  to  that  is  to  be  added, 

2.  That  as  this  would  be  argvmufUum  ad  Aahuimsi,  (it 
being  the  common  sentiment  of  mankind,)  so  it  is  veiy 
apparent  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  redUy  and  truly 
it  IS  a  matter  of  plain  necessity  in  itself,  that  there  be  somie 
superadded  revelation  to  the  mere  light  of  nature.  For 
notwithstanding  the  pretence  of  it,  (that  pretence  of  it  to 
be  sure,  can  never  do  the  business  or  answer  the  end  for 
which  the  thing  itself  is  necessarjr,)Lyet  it  is  plain,  that  the 
very  thing,  that  is,  a  real  and  divme  revelation,  is  necessa- 
ry over  and  besides  mere  natural  light,  as  that  lies  now  so 
much  corrupted,  depraved,  and  obscured,  among  the  scm 
of  men,  if  you  do  but  consider  into  how  nuserable  deli- 
sionsmen  have  generally  fallen,  where  such  a  real  divine 
revelj^tion  was  wanting,  in  reference  to  the  greatest  and 
most  imporuint  things  of  religion.  As  what  can  ve  sup- 
pose greater  or  of  more  importance  to  rebtfion  than  theie 
two,  the  object  of  it,  and  the  end  of  it  1  The  oiiieet  of  it 
is  the  God  we  are  to  worship,  and  the  end  of  it  is  the  fe- 
licitv  that  we  are  to  design  and  aim  at  in  all  the  exercises 
of  that  worship,  and  in  the  whole  course  of  onr  religioa. 
Where  there  is  not  a  real  divine  revelation,  what  moii:stroD5 
conceits  have  been  taken  up  concerning  the  o^ect  of  reli- 
gion !  The  polytheism  of  Uie  gentile  and  pajgan  world,  is 
a  plain  and  pregnant  proof  what  a  necessity  there  was 
that  over  and  besides  the  mere  light  of  nature,  God  sboaU 
reveal  himself  as  the  peculiar  and  sole  obiect  of  religion 
according  to  what  he  is  in  himself.  For  though  it  be  inM 
indeed,  that  many  of  the  wisest  philosophers  amoDg  the 
pagans  have  had  right  sentiments  of  the  one  Deity,  the 
supreme  Numen^  God ;  yet  for  the  generality  of  the  people, 
how  much  otherwise  hath  it  been !  And  with  whom  these 
wiser  men  have  been  forced  to  comply  and  fall  in,  tempo- 
rizing with  them  whose  own  wickea  and  gross  conceptions 
have  led  them  to  worship  for  deities,  the  sun,  moon,  aad 
stars ;  or  heroes,  the  souls  of  men  departed  from  amoof 
them ;  and  sometimes  to  come  so  low  as  to  worship  dogs 
and  cats/  weasels,  apes,  serpents,  onions,  leeks  and  gar  jc, 
fountains  and  rivers,  and  the  like,  for  gods.  So  a|ipamt 
need  was  there  for  a  divine  revelation  to  inform  men  aboc; 
the  object  of  their  worship,  above  that  light  ihatiscommcc 
to  men  as  men.  And  then  as  concerning  the  end  of  reli- 
gion, felicity,  the  great  diversity  of  opinions  among  \ht 
pagans,  (and  even  the  wiser  of  them,)  no  less  than  tvn 
hundred  eighty  and  eight,  about  the  tummwrn  botmm,  ciuf 
good,  shows  how  great  need  there  is  of  a  particular  divmie 
direction,  as  to  what  that  is  which  we  are  to  design  lor 
ourselves  as  our  final  and  eternal  felicity.  To  these  I 
add, 

3.  That  supposing  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelaucr 
about  matters  that  relate  to  religion  and  our  future  bie9«- 
edness,  it  must  some  time  or  other  have  become  necessarr 
that  it  should  be  a  written  revelation,  put  into  writing  apoo 
record.  Some  time  I  say,  I  do  not  say  always,  necessarr- 
It  is  plain  it  must  be  less  necessary  in  former  aces  of  the 
world,  when  by  reason  of  the  vast  longevity  ana  length  of 
life,  about  three  or  four  persons  mi^t  see  through  two 
thousand  years  and  upwards,  and  so  give  an  acconnt  but 
by  three  or  four  hands,  of  the  most  material  and  important 
things,  that  were  of  common  concernment  for  men,  as 
such,  to  know  about  the  beginning  of  the  world  and  th? 
like.  And  no  doubt  there  was  great  care  taken  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  what  was  necessary  to  be  Imown,  bymona- 
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ments  and  the  like,  as  Seth's  pillara  were,  of  which  Jose- 
phos  ffives  a  particular  accoant  in  his  time.  Bat  I  sup- 
pose there  were  only  oral  traditions,  for  that  time,  passing 
from  hand  to  hand ;  and  that  of  things  of  so  apparent 
common  importance  and  necessity,  that  none  can  imagine 
but  if  the  persons  were  persons  or  tolerable  prudence,  (and 
we  have  no  reason  but  to  apprehend  they  were  persons  of 
great  prudence,  some  at  least  that  were  more  especially 
concerned,  as  Adam  himself,  Enoch,  Noah,  and  Shem,) 
there  could  not  but  have  been  very  distinct  accounts  trans- 
mined  from  such  hands,  of  what  was  necessary  to  be  known 
concerning  the  ori^al  of  the  world,  and  what  the  pleasure 
of  him  that  made  it  was,  concerning  the  a&irs  of  his  wor^' 
ship  in  those  days.  And  we  may  easily  apprehend  our- 
selves if,  in  any  family  among  us,  any  thing  of  great  con- 
cernment to  the  nation,  (much  more  to  all  mankind,)  should 
have  come  to  the  notice  of  an  ancestor  of  ours ;  as,  sup- 
pose any  of  you  could  say,  "  My  grandfather  or  my  great- 
grandfather had  certain  notices,  some  way  or  other,  con- 
veyed to  him  of  such  and  such  matters  of  tact,  of  the  great- 
est importance  imaginable  to  the  whole  nation;"  do  you 
think  that  that  would  be  forgotten  in  three  or  four  ages  in 
that  family  1  And  as  little  supposable  is  it,  that  in  three 
or  four  ages  of  so  long  a  duration,  all  that  concerned  the 
original  of  the  world,  and  revealed  will  of  its  Creator,  how 
men  ought  to  live,  and  order  their  course  in  the  world, 
would  be  forgotten. 

But  afterwards,  when  the  lives  of  men  grew  shorter,  it  is 
most  apparent,  there  was  a  necessity  that  such  things  as 
were  most  requisite  to  be  known,  and  were  of  most  com- 
mon use,  should  be  digested  into  records  in  writing.  And 
so  we  find  first,  the  books  of  Moses  written ;  and  after- 
wards, there  was  an  addition  of  more  and  more  made,  as 
God  thought  fit,  in  following  ages,  till  the  fulness  of  time, 
when  we  have  the  clearest  light  of  an  entire  Gospel  reve- 
lation handed  to  us  from  our  Lord  himself,  who  came  from 
the  bosom  of  his  Father  to  reveal  and  niake  him  known, 
and  his  whote  mind  and  will  to  men.  And  indeed,  for 
them  that  would  substitute  tradition,  and  particularly  that 
of  oral  tradition,  in  the  room  of  this  sacred  written  rule, 
they  do  it  with  the  greatest  absurdity  that  can  be  imagined: 
and  indeed  with  the  greatest  immodesty,  In  them  that  now- 
irdays  pretend  to  it.  It  is  true,  we  read  the  apostle  did 
Lake  order  with  Timothy  that  some  particular  things  which 
he  had  seen  and  taken  notice  of,  and  heard  from  him,  he 
ihould  commit  to  faithful  men  that  might  be  able  to  teach 
ind  instruct  others.  There  were  many  useful  things  that 
were  not  presently  put  into  writing.  But  as  for  these  men, 
inder  the  notion  of  faithful  witnesses,  they  have  the  least 
-eason  of  any  men  in  the  world  to  lay  claim  to  that  office 
md  dignity,  of  being  the  conveyancers  to  us  of  the  things 
hat  concern  us,  in  reference  to  our  salvation  andour  eter- 
lal  well-being:  for  when  they  take  upon  them  to  be  au- 
hors,  they  cannot  be  looked  upon  to  have  done  the  part 
»f  faithful  witnesses.  How  strangely  have  they  innovated 
ipon  that  religion  which  they  boast  to  have  been  the  con- 
-eyers  of  to  us !  How  much  another  thing  have  they  made 
t,  to  what  it  was,  in  doctrinals  and  worship,  and  even  in 
eference  to  the  afiairs  of  common  conversation  itself  1  So 
lat  we  may  see,  even  by  the  insolency  of  this  pretence  of 
leirs,  enough  to  assure  us  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  writ- 
m  rule  to  resort  unto.  And  indeed,  in  what  case  had  the 
Christian  reli^on  been  at  this  day,  and  the  professors  of  it 
1  the  world,  if  we  had  not  had  this  written  rule  in  our 
ands,  to  correct  and  discover  plainly  wherein  they  have 
revaricated  and  corrupted  the  Chrisuan  religion  1  So  that 
'e  ma^  seek  Christianity  in  the  Christian  world,  as  was 
ud  of^old  concerning  the  city  of  Samium,  it  was  so  alter- 
1  that  Samium  was  to  be  sought  in  Samium  itself;  so 
e  would  still  be  to  seek  Christianity  among  Christians, 
'  we  had  not  these  records  to  set  us  right,  and  let  us  know 
hat  Christian  religion  was  at  first 
And  upon  the  whole  matter,  as  to  those  that  would  so 
ficioasly  substitute  their  traditions  in  the  room  of  the 
ear  light  of  this  written  word,  it  is  much  a  like  ease  as 
anv  of  you  should  fall  in  with  one  travelling  on  the  way, 
id  he  offers  himself  to  be  your  companion  and  gui<ie, 
id  tells  you  that  you  have  eyes  that  you  make  use  of  in 
loosing  your  way,  but  these  eyes  are  only  troublesome  to 
>a,  they  zcpresent  to  yon  diveiiitiee  d  objects  that  draw 


this  way  and  that,  so  that  you  oannot  mind  your  path. 
"  And  praj  (saith  he)  let  me  put  out  those  eyes  of  yours, 
and  snomit  yourself  to  my  conduct ,"  and  all  that  he  may 
guide  yon  into  a  pit.  Or  a  like  case  it  would  be,  as  if  you 
should  have  wriimgs  in  your  hands,  any  of  you,  that  were 
ancient,  and  did  concern  the  title  to  an  estate  of  yours  from 
ages  past,  and  one  should  say  to  you,  "  These  writings 
have  a  great  deal  of  obscurity  in  thena.  pray  let  me  have 
these  writings  and  dispose  of  them  as  I  see  good,  and  you 
need  not  doubt  but  that  there  will  be  witnesses  enough  to 
prove  your  title  if  there  be  occasion ;  and  you  do  not  need 
to  question  but  I  will  take  care  to  defend  you  and  make 
out  your  title ;"  and  to  think  to  rob  you  of  them  by  such 
a  fhindulent  artifice.  Just  thus  would  they  deal  with  us 
about  the  sacred  recdVds.-  in  which  our  all  for  eternal  life 
do  lie.  But  very  plain  it  is  upon  all  these  grounds,  that 
it  was  necessary  there  should  be  somewhat  of  divine  reve- 
lation superadded  to  mere  natural  light;  and  was  also 
necessary,  some  time,  that  it  should  be  a  written  one. 

4.  Supposing  this,  that  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  a 
written  revelation  of  the  mind  of  God,  about  matters  that 
do  ccmcem  our  present  religion  and  future  felicity,  then 
we  have  none  at  all  extant  in  the  world  that  can  come  in 
an^  plausible  competition  with  this  book,  unless  you  will 
bring  the  Mahometan  Alcoran  into  competition  with  it. 
Nothing  else  doth  pretend  to  be  a  rule  of  faith  and  light  to 
men.  And  for  that  Alcoran,  (besides  what  it  hath  bor- 
rowed, or  stolen,  rather,  IVom  the  Bible,)  it  is  a  book  full  of 
so  gross  absurdities,  that  they  who  have  but  common  sense, 
would  soon  discern  the  difference  between  them ;  and  how 
little  of  pretence  there  could  be  to  bring  that  into  competi- 
tion witik  this,  much  less  to  carry  it  against  this  upon  such 
a  'compari.son.  There  are'  things  in  it  so  manifestly  con- 
trary to  the  common  light  and  reason  of  men,  as  there 
would  be  ground  enough  for  a  most  contemptuous  rejection 
of  it  upon  that  score :  such  as  its  asserting  the  corporeity 
of  the  Divine  nature :  and  that  the  felicity  of  the  future  state 
in  the  other  world  doth  consist  only  in  bodily  pleasures 
and  the  like;  things  manifestly  refutable  oy  common 
natural  light.  And  besides  the  contradiction  that  there  is 
to  the  common  reason  of  men  in  so  great  thin^  as  these, 
it  is  made  up  of  contradictions  and  repn^ancies  to  itself. 
For  it  doth  say  even  that  concerning  him,  upon  whom, 
you  know,  our  great  hopes  depend,  which  it  doth,  in  the 
most  substantial  things,  afterwards  gainsay  and  contradict ; 
for  it  owns  him  to  be  a  great  and  a  holy  prophet,  sent  by 
Gtod  into  this  world.  But  if  their  religion  should  be  true, 
he  must  be  the  falsest  prophet  (oneof  Uiem)  that  ever  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  eartn,  or  that  ever  pretended  to  pro- 
pnecy ;  for  did  not  he  avow  and  give  himself  out  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  7  If  he  were  a  true  prophet  he  did  truly  say 
this,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he  and  his 
Father  were  one :  and  if  be  were  a  true  prophet  he  did  truly 
say  this  also,  that  the  relirion  he  taught,  and  the  professors 
of  it,  should  continue,  and  he  with  them,  to  the  end  •of  the 
world ;  and  then  the  Mahoiqetan  religion  was  never  to 
subvert  and  root  out  the  Christian. 

It  is  plain  therefore,  that  nothing  under  the  name  of  a 
divine  revelation  can  with  any  the  least  plausibleness  be 
brought  into  competition  with  this  book.  And  therefore, 
if  a  divine  sevelation  were  necessary,  and  a  written  reve- 
lation were  necessary,  this  must  be  it,  and  there  can  be  no 
other.    It  is  true  indeed,  some  enthusiastical  persons  have 

Eretended  to  inspiration  as  to  this  or  that  particular  thing ; 
ut  none  have  undertaken  to  pretend,  that  they  are  so  in- 
spired of  God  as  to  give  a  full,  particular,  perfect  system 
and  model,  of  all  that  is  to  be  believed  and  done,  in  refer- 
ence to  worship  and  religion.  So  that  this  book  hath  really 
no  plausible  pretender  or  competitor  against  it. 

5.  Whereas,  it  doth  pretend  and  avow  itself  to  be  divine, 
and  of  divine  original :  it  hath  those  inimitable  characters 
of  divinity  upon  it,  which  most  plainly  justify  that  pre- 
tence ;  I  shall,  before  I  instance,  only  forelay  this — That 
we  must  consider,  when  we  would  make  a  judgment  upon 
this  thing,  whether  this  thing  be  a  Gk)d-like  thing,  yea  or 
no,  and  carries  visible  characters  of  divinity  stamped  upon 
it,  we  are,  in  making  our  judgment  about  this  matter,  to 
consider,  not  barely  what  is  spoken  or  contained  in  this 
book,  but  also  to  whom  such  things  are  nwken,  whose 
use  this  book  was  designed  to  serve  and  what  use  it  was 
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intended  for.  We  are  not  to  consider,  in  this  case,  how 
Grod  should  speak  if  he  were  to  publish  an  edict,  or  make 
an  oration  from  the  throne  of  glory  to  the  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  those  glorious  creatures  that  surround 
him  above.  That  is  none  of  the  case  that  we  are  to  con- 
sider. But  we  are  to  consider  how  we  would  expect  him 
to  speak,  or  how  he  would  direct  things  to  be  written,  that 
were  intended  for  all  sorts  of  men,  here  in  this  world,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  of  all  capacities  and  of  all  con- 
ditions, that  have  any  exercise  of  reason  and  imderstand- 
ing.  We  are  not  to  expect  that  one  sort  of  Bible  should 
have  been  written  for  learned  men,  and  another  for  un- 
learned ;  or  that  one  sort  of  Bible  was  written  for  citizens 
and  another  for  country  people;  but  we  are  to  suppose  that 
there  was  to  be  a  book  written  that  should  suit  tne  capaci- 
ties of  all  sorts  of  persons  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
And  what  could  have  been  more  Qod-Iike,  more  suitable 
to  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  more  agreeable  to  die 
capacity  and  necessitv  of  men  in  general,  than  what  we 
have  here  in  this  book  1  And  consider  the  use  that  it  was 
to  serve,  what  it  was  indeed  to  be  written  for.  It  was  for 
the  saving  of  miserable  creatures  that  were  in  a  lost,  pe- 
rishing state.  It  was  never  intended  that  such  a  book 
should  be  written,  onlv  to  please  men's  fancies,  or  mtify 
their  humours,  or  tickle  tneir  ears.  It  was  intended  for 
saving  lost,  miserable  souls  from  perishing  for  ever;  and 
those  of  all  sorts,  of  all  capacities,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest;  and  so  nothing  could  have  been  imagined  more 
worthy  of  God,  than  the  composure  of  this  Book,  for  such 
persons  and  for  such  uses.  And  now  to  particularize  a 
little,  as  to  such  divine  characters  which  are  conspicuous 
in  it,  and  which  I  call  inimitable,  that  could  have  proceed- 
ed from  none  but  a  divine  Author,— As, 

(1.)  The  majesty  of  the  style :  How  great,  how  august 
and  God-like  it  is !  in  the  whole  of  it;  take  it  entirely  in 
the  whole  frame,  and  nothing  could  appear,  in  respect  to 
the  style,  more  majestic  or  more  worthy  of  God.  Tnough 
the  case  must  be  considered  with  a  diversity,  that  is,  that 
he  did  make  use  of  human  penmen,  and  it  is  never  to  be 
supposed,  that  he  should  oirect  every  word  and  every 
phrase  by  an  extraordinary  immediate  inspiration:  for 
then  it  were  impossible  there  should  have  been  a  diversity 
of  style,  but  all  the  parts  must  have  been  in  one  and  the 
same  stvle.  But  there  was  that  influx  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
that  did  most  certainly  guide  the  writers,  as  to  all  the  sub- 
stance of  what  was  to  be  written  and  recorded  by  them ; 
which  did  attemper  itself  to  the  natural  genius  of  those  that 
were  made  use  of  as  the  penmen,  so  that  the  eommunica- 
tion  of  the  Holv  Ghost,  received  by  such  and  such  men, 
of  such  and  sucd  a  constitution,  temper,  and  genius,  comes 
to  be  diversified  iii  that  manner,  as  if  one  comes  to  poqr 
a  quantity  of  water  into  such  and  such  a  particular  vessel, 
the  water  in  its  form  will  resemble  the  figure  of  the  vessel ; 
if  the  vessel  be  round,  the  water  falls  into  a  round  figure ; 
if  the  vessel  be  square,  the  water  is  formed  into  that  JSgure 
unavoidably.  And  so  the  same  communication  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  being  poured  into  such  a  vessel  as  thut  or  that 
man  was,  comes  to  be  accordingly  diversified.  That  very 
communication  to  such  a  one  as  Isaiah,  for  instance,  re- 
ceives one  sort  of  figure  there,  and  a  communication  to 
such  a  one  as  Micah,  receives  another  figure  there ;  when 
yet  all  these  communications  are  from  one  and  the  same 
Fountain,  and  serve  for  one  and  the  same  common  purpose. 
And  indeed,  upon  the  whole,  it  doth  appear,  that  the  great- 
ness of  the  way  of  speaking  it,  doth  so  suit  the  majesty  of 
God  as  nothing  coula  do  more,  when  men  have  come  forth 
and  spoken  and  written  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  and 
have  from  time  to  time  pronounced,  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord ;"  and  when  they  have  been  directed  to  personate 
God,  "I  am  the  Lord;  do  so,  and  so.  I  am  the  Lord;" 
thif  is  so  becoming  the  greatness,  the  grandeur  of  the  Au- 
thor of  this  book,  that  it  is  not  a  supposable  thing  that 
there  should  be  any,  that  would  assume  the  confidence,  in 
reference  to  things  of  this  nature,  to  take  upon  them  at  such 
a  rate ;  that  is,  comparing  the  confidence  of  such  a  pre- 
tence with  the  matter  that  is  spoken  of;  and  nothing  is 
more  evident  than  that  tnis  is  agreeable  to  God  only,  or  to 
one  immediately  directed  by  God  only,  and  none  else. 
And  upon  what  was  noted  to  you  concerning  the  difference 
of  styles,  for  sach  parts  of  this  book  wherein  God  is  repre- 


sented to  be  the  immediate  Speaker,  himself  makinff  this 
use  of  man,  it  is  evident  in  such  cases,  when  he  baui  ap- 
peared more  inmiediately  as  the  Author  of  what  was  said, 
nothing  beneath  God  can  be  supposed  to  have  spoken  like 
him.  As  now  to  instance,  there  is  that  song  called  the 
song  of  Moses  in  the  33nd  of  Dentenmoniy ;  Grod  doth  give 
immediate  directions  to  publish  the  words  of  sach  a  song 
to  this  people,  and  to  keep  it  as  a  record  among  them,  fi 
seems  most  likely  that  every  word  there  was  dictated 
immediately  by  God  himself.  And  who  did  ever  read  any 
thing  so  great  and  so  august  as  the  words  of  that  song 
arel  And  so  when  we  find  God  immediately  making 
to  Job,  in  some  of  the  latter  chapters  of  that  booK,  Who 
can  imitate  the  majesty  of  what  is  saidi  which  is  there 
spoken  unto  him,  when  God  speaketh  to  him  himaelf  out 
of  the  whirlwind.    And, 

(3.)  Consider  the  sublimity  of  the  matter :  How  mi^ty, 
great  things  are  contained  in  this  book!  Aa  in  thatHosca 
viii.  13.  "  I  have  written  unto  them  the  great  things  of  mv 
law.**  To  take  such  a  summanr  as  that,  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
"  Without  controversy,  great  is  the  mvstery  of  godliness ; 
Gkxi  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  jnstifiea  in  the  £^rit,  seen 
of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Grentiles,  believed  on  in  the 
world,  received  up  into  gloiy.*'  How  mighty  thinp  are 
these,  of  ho^  suolime  a  nature  1  And  these  maKe  the 
principal  contents  of  this  book.    And  then, 

(3.)  Do  but  consider  again,  the  comprehensiTeness  of 
this  sacted  volume,  of  how  vast  extent  it  is.  And  whit 
mind,  but  the  mind  of  God,  could  have  comprehended  and 
collected  together  so  «eat  a  variety  of  things  as  we  find  in 
this  book  1  So  as  that  nothing  can  be  pretended  to  be 
wanting;  not  one  thing  can  be  so  mnch  as  alleged  is 
wanting  that  is  requisite  to  be  put  into  such  a  book,  to 
serve  the  end  it  pretends  to  serve,  and  that  it  avows  itself 
to  be  designed  for.  Things  that  suit  all  states  of  men  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all  ages  and  each  sex.  Things 
we  have  that  make  op  the  system  of  what  we  are  to  believe, 
and  things  that  compose  and  make  up  the  system  of 
what  we  are  to'  do,  and  what  makes  up  tne  system  for  as 
of  what  we  are  to  desire.  Do  but  look  to  the  credeuia, 
and  the  agenda,  and  the  pdenda  or  tperanda  ;  -where  we 
may  have  the  collected  difttta  of  the  one  k^d  and  the 
other;  and  who  can  pretend  any  thing  to  be  wanting  here  1 
The  comprehensiveness  of  this  book  speaks  the  divinity  of 
it,  having  that  in  it  which  suits  every  case  and  every  pur- 
pose for  which  such  a  book  can  be  desirable,  or  can  be 
pretended  to  be  so.    And  then, 

(4.)  Consider  too,  its  correspondency  to  the  spirit  of 
man,  which  it  was  designed  to  rectify  and  set  right,  and  be 
a  measure  unto,  if  you  look  upon  the  spirit  of  man  under  a 
threefold  capacity.  That  is,  look  upon  it  as  merely  rational, 
or  look  upon  it  as  corrupt  and  depraved,  or  look  apon  it 
as  regenerate  and  renewed ;  and  the  contents  of  this  book 
do  roost  admirably  suit  it  every  way.  Look  upon  it  as 
merely  rational,  and  nothing  so  adequate  to  the  mind  and 
reason  of  a  man;  so  as  that,  though  <hings  in  it  there  are 
indeed,  that  the  reason  of  man  could  not  have  fonnd  out; 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  the  reason  of  man  woold  not 
approve,  being  represented  and  laid  before  it.  If  we  cc«o- 
sider  the  condition  of  man  as  corrupt,  what  delineaticcs 
have  we  of  the  corrupt  frame  and  temper  of  the  spirit  of 
man  in  this  state  I  And  nothinj^,  to  me,  is  a  greater  arga- 
mentof  the  truth  of  our  religion  in  general,  than  to  find  sncli 
exact  descriptions  of  the  state  of  man,  suiting  the  temper 
in  which  he  is  now  to  be  found  upon  the  original  deprava- 
tion in  all  his  conditions  in  this  world.  So  that  just  such  s 
thing  as  a  carnal  man  was,  and  was  represented  to  have 
been,  five  thousand  years  ago,  just  such  a  one  he  is  now; 
all  the  imaginations' of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  of  man 
are  evil,  aiM  continually  so.  And  when  God  looks  dovo 
ftom  heaven  upon  man,  to  understand  who  it  is  that  seeks 
after  God,  there  is  none  that  is  found  doing  good,  no  not 
one;  none  seeking  after  Qod;  for  that  good  must  be 
chiefly  meant :  as  if  all  the  world  did  agree  in  that  one 
common  sense,  to  say  unto  GK)d,  *'  Depart  fh>ni  as.  we  de^ 
sire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways :  let  not  God  molest 
or  disturb  us  in  our  course."  Just  ao  is  the  degenerate 
spirit  and  temper  of  man  represented,  and  how  tme  a  re- 
presentation is  it !  And  then  look  upon  the  sptiit  of  man 
as  renewed,  and  how  lively  a  description  is  there  of  the 
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regenerate  man,  the  renewed  man !  just  so  desiring  after 
God,  the  liviaff  God,  as  this  book  doth  express ;  there  plar 
cing  its  sole  felicitjr  and  highest  delight,  there  reposing  its 
treasure,  there  placing  the  study  of  the  neart,  to  be  sincere 
and  upright  in  his  sight ;  who  but  Qod  could  have  made 
such  a  representation  of  man  t  And  ihat  I  take  to  be  a 
farther  consideration  which  shows  the  divinitj  of  this 
book,  even  those  most  inimitable  characters  of  its  diWne 
Author  that  are  most  conspicuous  to  every  discerning  eye. 
But  I  add, 

(5.)  The  wonderful  efficacy  this  word  hath  had  upon  the 
souls  of  men,  from  age  to  age.  It  hath  shown  itself  to  be 
"  the  power  of  God,  through  faith,  unto  salvation."  What 
multiiudes  has  it  subdued !  This  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and 
arrows  taken  from  hence,  how  "  sharp  have  they  been  in 
the  hearts  of  the  King's  enemies,"  by  which  multitudes 
have  been  thrown  down  and  made  subject  t  what  conquests 
hath  ii  made !  Though  indeed  there  have  been  sad  dark 
intervals :  but  no  more  but  what  have  been  foretold  long 
a^,  wherein  the  progress  of  the  Christian  interest  and  re- 
ligion should  be  slow  and  little ;  no  other  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, according  to  what  was  long  ago  foretold  of.  But 
if  you  consider  the  vast  increases  that  were  within  the  first 
and  second  ceatnries,  so  that  some  of  the  ancients  hav^ 
taken  notice,  and  one  particularly,  by  way  of  apoloey,  to 
the  emperor  that  then  was,  '*  we  grow  so  numerous,"  (saith 
he,)  "  that  were  it  not  for  the  peaceableness  of  our  spirits 
ana  principles  yon  could  not  subsist  in  opposition  to  us. 
It  were  easy  for  us  to  overturn  the  empire :  and  were  it 
possible  for  us  to  retire  and  draw  from  the  world,  the  world 
would  wonder  at  its  own  emptiness."  And  Plinv  writing 
to  Trajan,  another  of  their  emperors,  tells  him,  that  rigor- 
ous and  severe  practices  against  the  Christians  were  now 
altogether  impracticable  and  might  be  dangerous :  for  he 
tells  him,  every  where  the  way  to  the  temples  was  over- 
grown with  grass,  and  there  were  none  to  buy  up  their 
sacrifices,  and  there  was  no  way  in  the  world  to  keep 
peace  in  the  empire,  but  to  be  veiy  benign  to  the  Christ- 
ians. And  he  did  proeure,  by  that  epistle,  a  great  suspen- 
sion of  the  rage,  and  cessation  of  the  persecution,  that  was 
at  that  time.  And  then,  all  this  was  done,  not  by  the 
power  of  arms,  (as  the  Mahometan  religion  hath  spread  it- 
self in  the  world,)  but  only  by  the  power  of  this  very  word, 
the  doctrine  of  Christ;  whereby  it  appears  to  be  *Mhe 
wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  Ghxl."  I  have  discoursed 
to  you  at  large  before,  of  the  strong  and  irrefragable  evi- 
dence that  is  given  to  the  truth  of  thui  book  by  the  pro- 
phecies, and  hjf  the  miracles  we  find  recorded  in  it ',  the 
punctual  predictions  of  the  former,  and  the  obsignations 

S'tven  to  aivine  truth,  given  by  divine  power,  in  the  latter. 
at  this  seal,  set  upon  the  souls  of  men  by  the  sancti^- 
ing-  Spirit,  (whereof  this  word  hath  been  continually  the 
instrument,)  carries  to  seeing  and  discerning  persons  the 
greatest  evidence  imaginable  in  it.    It  was  Uie  saying  of 
Plazo,  that "  the  world  is  God's  epistle  to  men ;  the  charac- 
ters of  his  invisible  power  and  goodness  being  so  visible 
upon  it."    And  how  raised  wOuld  his  thoughts  have  been, 
amd  how  much  transported  would  he  have  been  beyond  the 
transport  in  which  he  was  on  this  occasion,  if  he  had  but 
Icnowm  and  viewed  this  divine  and  sacred  book !  But  then, 
Co  find  it  again^  copied  out  and  transcribed  in  men's  hearts ! 
**  You  are,"  saith  the  apostle,  "  the  epistle  of  Christ  minis- 
tered by  as,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of 
she  livmg  God;  not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  the  fleshly 
cables  of  the  heart,"  2  Cor.  iii.  3.    What  a  demonstration 
is  here  of  the  Divine  Author  that  hath  made  work,  even 
l>v  bis  word,  upon  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men  1  So  as  that 
•g.£e  same  apostle  speaks  in  that,  2  Cor.  jiii.  3.  ".Do  you 
^i^ek  a  proor  of  Christ  speaking  in  me,  which  to  you- ward 
x^i  not  weak,  but  mighty  in  youl"    "  Examine  yourselves 
^v^hether  ye  be  in  the  faith,"  *'  Do  you  seek  a  proof  of 
en;  brist  speaking  by  n^e  V*    See  him  in  this  book,  and  look 
jy^to  yoanelves,  such  Of  you  as  have  been  converted  and 
CYS.med  by  my  ministry ;  see  if  yon  be  not  Christ's  epistle. 
—  ee  if  he  hath  not  written  out  the  greatest  and  most  neces- 
Lry  things  about  him  and  his  religion,  out  of  this  book 
L  to  your  own  hearts.    And  I  add, 
(Sj)  That  the  high  complacency  that  the  best  men  take 
tbia  book,  must  needs  prove  it  to  be  divine  to  their  own 
•  PiwfllMd  FabraairsMli,  M»i. 


sense.  It  is  true,  that  there  wants  not  rational  evidence  to 
demonstrate  the  divine  authority  or  divinity  of  this  book, 
to  any  that  shall  at  leisure  impartially  consider  the  thin^. 
But  it  is  a  far  more  lively  proof  that  any  one  hath  of  this 
in  himself  and  in  his  own  soul,  when  he  is  made  to  taste, 
in  the  word,  how  ^cions  the  Lord  is,  when  he  hath  the 
pleasant  relish  of  it  in  his  own  spirit :  when  he  can  say  by 
his  own  experience,  "  Oh,  how  sweet  are  thy  words  to  my 
mouth,  yea  sweeter  than  honey  to  my  taste  t"  when  it  is 
to  him  a  recreation  to  retire  and  set  himself  to  think,  and 
consider,  and  study  upon  these  great  and  deep  things  of 
Grod ;  when  once  he  comes  to  experience  this,  that  the  law 
of  God  is  his  delight,  and  that  therein  he  can  exercise  him- 
self night  and  day.  So  it  was,  when  much  less  was  writ- 
ten of  this  book  than  what  we  now  have.  If  David  had 
seen  all  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  pro- 
phets that  succeeded  himself,  and  had  had  the  complete, 
entire  volume  in  his  hands  that  we  have,  with  what  trans- 
ports would  he  have  spoken  of  the  ravishing  pleasures  of 
this  book !  how  delectable  a  study  must  it  have  been  to 
his  soul !  I  hope  (though  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  in- 
deed that  there  are  no  more)  there  are  many  at  this  day 
that  find  it  thus :  "  We  approve  it  ourselves,  in  our  own  / 
hearts ;  this  most  be,  this  cannot  but  be  the  divine  word, 
it  is  so  delectable,  so  refreshing  to  our  souls."    And, 

(7.)  Lastly,  Take  this  by  way  of  addition,  the  plain  and 
manifest  design  it  hath  to  make  men  holy  and  good,  and 
consequently  to  make  them  blessed  and  happy  at  length, 
proves  it  to  be  divine.  It  hath  manifiestly  this  design,  ana 
can  have  no  other.  This  is  a  thing  that  speaks  itself  to 
every  conscience  of  man  that  doth  consider,  that  is,  that 
this  fx)ok  in  the  eeneral  composure  of  it  hath  a  design  to 
make  men  gooa  and  holy ;  and  consequentlv  to  make 
them  blessed  and  happy;  and  can  have  no  other  design. 
Every  one  mast  suppose  that  such  a  book  as  this  came 
not  by  chance  into  the  world ;  if  not  by  chance,  then  it 
came  by  design ;  and  if  it  came  by  design,  then  something 
or  other  must  be  designed  in  it.  It  doth  serve  this  end 
manifestly,  aims  at  this,  to  make  men  holy  and  pure,  and 
fit  them  foF  heaven  and  a  blessed  eterni^;  and  it  hath  no 
other  design,  it  aims  at  nothing  else.  This  then  must  be 
of  God;  this  must  either  have  been  a  divine  revelation 
from  God  himself,  (as  it  avows  itself  to  be,)  or  it  must  be 
one  of  the  most  horrid  forgeries  that  ever  was  contrived 
under  heaven,  ever  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  But  I 
would  appeal  to  any  man's  conscience,  whether  it  is  likely 
any  one  would  be  guilty  of  so  audacious  a  wickedness,  to 
entitle  the  holy  God  to  be  the  Author  of  an  imposture,  for 
no  other  end  tnan  to  make  men  holy  and  good  7  would  men 
be  so  wicked  as  this,  for  no  other  end  but  to  make  the  world 
good  7  Their  own  fact  would  fly  in  their  faces.  Here  is  a 
design  to  make  the  world  holy  and  happy;  and  if  the 
world  were  thus,  as  this  book  would  make  it,  if  it  were 
suitable  to  it  and  the  contents  of  it,  if  there  were  that  love 
to  God  and  Christ  and  our  neighbours,  that  holiness,  that 
righteousness  upon  earth  that  arc  expressed  in,  and  de- 
signed to  be  promoted  by,  this  book,  what  a  blessed  world 
were  this !  The  very  image  and  idea  of  heaven  itself  But 
to  think  that  men  should  be  euilty  of  the  greatest  wicked- 
ness that  ever  was  done  under  the  sun,  with  so  good  a 
design,  is  the  most  inconsistent  and  imimaginable  thing 
that  can  be. 

These  considerations,  superadded  to  what  was  largely 
spoken  to  before,  I  rVckon  will  prove  the  matter  out  of 
ooubt.  (with  all  that  impartially  consider  and  weigh  things,) 
that  these  Scriptures  are  of  divine  authority. 


LECTURE   X.* 

That  which  we  have  further  yet  to  do  upon  this  subject, 
is  only  to  say  somewhat  by  way  of  answer  to  an  objection 
or  two ;  and  then  to  conclude  and  shut  up  all  in  some 
use. 

Objection  1.  Some  sueh  thought  may  possibly  arise  m 
the  minds  of  some,  that  if  these  books  be  indeed  of  divine 
revelation  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  as  you  hav« 
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heard  they  are,  it  may  seem  strange  that  they  have  been 
confined  to  so  little  a  part  of  the  world,  to  so  small  a  por- 
tion of  mankind.  As  for  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
while  they  onl^  were  in  being,  that  they  should  be  shut  up 
in  so  narrow  limits  as  Palestme,  a  very  little,  inconsidera- 
ble spot,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  Jndah, 
it  was  said,  Grod  was  known,  as  being  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  Psalm  Ixxri.  1.  And  he  gave  bis  word  to 
Jacob,  and  his  statutes  and  judgments  to  Israel ;  and  did 
not  so  to  any  nation.  Psalm  cxlvii.  19,  20.  To  the  Jews 
were  committed  the  oracles  of  Gk»d,  as  the  apostle  speaks, 
Rom.  iii.  3.  And  afterwards,  when  Christianity  came,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  to  obtain  in  the  world,  how  little  a 
way,  in  comparison,  did  the  Christian  records  reach,  or 
have  reached  hitherto  I  According  to  common  compuia^ 
tion,  the  world  being  divided  into  thirty  parts,  nineteen  do 
yet  remain  totally  paganish  in  the  grossest  sense,  .and  the 
other  eleven  between  Mahometans  and  Christians,  and  not 
above  a  sixth  part  of  the  world  that  are  so  much  as  Christ- 
ians in  name,  and  of  them  how  great  a  part  have  the  Bible 
reserved  and  locked  up  from  them,  they  not  being  permit- 
ted the  use  and  knowledge  of  it !  All  this  may  seem  very 
strange,  if  we  consider  these  Scriptures  as  a  divine  reve- 
lation purposely  vouchsafed  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  men. 

Why  in  reference  to  this  I  shall  offer  yon  some  conside- 
rations that  I  hope  may  not  be  unusefiil.    As, 

1.  Suppose  that  there  had  been  no  saving  design,  at  all 
set  on  foot  in  reference  to  the  apostate  sons  of  men,  but  that 
thev  had  been  left  under  the  same  remediless  condition 
with  the  apostate  angels,  what  wrong  had  there  been  done? 
who  could  have  had  whereof  to  accuse  the  righteous  Lord 
and  sovereign  Ruler  of  all  this  world  %  Why  might  not 
he  have  lett  all  to  sink  without  remedy  or  hope,  mto  so 
deserved,  yea,  and  a  self-procured  ruin  t  It  is  toerefore 
apparently  not  a  matter  or  right,  but  of  free  fieivour,  if  Gtod 
affi>rd  any  apt  and  suitable  means  in  order  to  the  saving 
of  any.  And  what  is  not  matter  of  right  may  surely  be 
withheld  without  wrong.    But, 

ft.  When  upon  the  fall  of  Adam  it  pleasec^God  so  gra- 
ciously to  reveal  to  him  his  saving  design  and  the  means 
of  it  by  that  eminent  seed  of  the  woman,  whereof  (though 
those  words  do  carry  but  an  obscure  intimation,  yet)  un- 
doubtedly, he  did  not  leave  Adam  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
and  intendment  of  them.  And  it  is  as  little  to  be  doubted 
but  that  Adam  did  transmit  the  knowledge  of  what  he 
knew  himself,  in  so  important  a  matter,  to  his  more  imme- 
diate posterity.  If  then  ihey  had  not  been  wanting  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,  it  must  necessarily  have  been, 
that  there  would  have  been  some  sufficient  knowled^  of  a 
Saviour  diffused  all  the  world  over,  wheresoever  his  pos- 
terity had  spread  itself.  But  if  men  have  herein  been  want- 
ing to  themselves,  is  the  holy  merciful  Ood  to  be  charged 
with  this  1  If  some  very  bountiful  person  should  confer 
some  great  estate,  and  settle  it  upon  some  particular  family, 
and  they  embezzle  and  lose  it,  is  this  to  oe  charged  upon 
the  bountiful  benefactor  1    And  agaiU) 

3.  Men  did  not  only  by  their  voluntary  neglect  lose  the 
notices  that  were  fitst  thus  given  to  Adam,  concerning  a 
Saviour,  but  they  lost  the'very  notions  of  God  himself.  So 
that  by  their  own  negligence  and  malignity,  they  gradually 
and  universally  sunk  even  into  the  grossest  idolatry ;  and 
so  by  this  means,  not  only  lost  the  opportunity  that  they 
had  of  knowing  somewhat  how  man  might  have  been  saved 
out  of  his  lost  and  lapsed  estate,  but  they  provoked  Divine 
dis|»leasure  agaiost  tnem  in  the  highest  degree.  And  so 
their  negligence  herein  is  not  only  the  natural  means  of 
their  being  without  sueh  'knowledge  as  they  otherwise 
would  have  had,  but  the  provoking  cause  of  God's  desert- 
ing the  world  in  so  great  a  measure,  and  so  generally,  as 
he  hath  deserted  it.  And  thus  doth  the  apostle  plainly  state 
the  case,  that  because  they  have  not  been  true  to  that  light 
that  was  natural  and  common  to  them,  did  not  follow  the 
conduct,  even  of  the  notices  of  Ood  that  they  had,  there- 
fore thev  have  been  abandoned  and  given  up:  "  The  wrath 
of  Qod  hath  been  revealed  iVom  heaven  against  the  ungod- 
liness and  unrighteousness  of  men  who  hold  the  truth  in 
unrighteousness.*'  What  truth  was  that  1  or  what  men  were 
these  1  It  was  natn rai  truth,  the  natural  knowledge  of  God, 
that  men  had  as  men ;  and  this  was  the  pagan  world  that 


was  here  chiefly  spoken  of.  And  for  that  very  reason,  be- 
cause that  which  was  to  be  known  of  God  in  them  was  so 
manifest  to  them,  even  the  invisible  things  of  God  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead, 
sufficiently  to  leave  them  without  excuse ;  ^et  (as  it  after 
follows)  they  liking  not  to  retain  God  in  Uieir  knowledse, 
therefore  he  gave  them  up ;  as  we  see,  Rom.  i.  18,  28. 
Here  is  nothing  but  NemesiSf  just  pwntskmnU^  and  so  no 
cause  at  all  to  complain  of  any  injury  done  to  men.    Bm, 

4.  When  yet  it  pleased  Ghxl,  in  order  to  the  revival  ot 
the  lost  state  of  religion  in  the  world,  to  form  a  peculiar 
people  to  himself,  and  there  to  set  up  an  eminent  light  (as 
It  were)  upon  a  candlestick,  to  voucnsafe  an  express  reve- 
lation of  himself  to  that  people,  and  to  conunit  to  them 
his  oracles,  they  were  so  committed  to  them,  not  to  be  con- 
fined and  hid,  but  preserved  and  kept ;  and  that  thenee, 
light  might  be  transmitted  all  round  about,  which  accord- 
ingly must  of  course  (if  men  had  not  been  wanting  to  thon- 
selves)  have  spread  rurther  and  further.  It  was  not  from 
any  divine  appointment,  but  from  the  ill  spirit  that  ruled 
amongst  that  ill  people,  and  from  the  prejudice  and  negli- 
gence of  their  neighbours,  that  the  light  they  had  did  not 
spread  and  extend  further  and  ftirther,  and  still  farther  and 
further,  to  circulate  firom  nation  to  nation.  It  proceeded 
(I  say)  from  the  ill  spirit  that  was  among  the  Jews,  who  did 
envy  to  the  rest  of  the  world  the  knowledge  of  Gfod,  which 
now,  for  the  present,  was  peculiar  to  them ;  and  to  the 
negligence  and  prejudice  of  the  rest,  that  they  looked  after 
DO  such  things.  Of  that  ill  spirit  that  ruled  among  the 
Jews,  that  is  a  sad  instance,  (which  1  have  upon  some  other 
occasion  told  you  of,)  that  w^en  there  was  one  tianslatioa 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  seventy  elders,  enjoined  to  be 
made  by  Ptolemy,  and  they  could  not  tell  how  to  hinder  it, 
they  appointed  a  solemn  fast  universally  wherever  ihCT  had 
any  thing  at  all  to  do,  to  lament  that  the  knowledge  of  God 
should  be  so  diffused  amongst  others;  and  go  beyond  their 
own  bounds.  Wherein,  as  they  were  guiltv,  no  doubt,  so 
the  rest  of  the  world  were  accessary  too,  by  their  negh- 
gence  and  disaffection  to  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  to 
their  own  continuing  ignorance.    And  farther, 

5.  That  when  the  Christian  records,  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  came  to  be  added  to  those  of  the  Old,  bow 
should  it  come  to  pass  but  only  through  the  general  ill 
temper  of  men,  that  Christian  knowledge  mig^ht  not  be  as 
far  extended  as  commerce  was  between  nation  and  naiioa, 
kingdom  and  kingdom  1  Why  might  not  that  commodity 
have  been  carried  as  far  as  gold  and  silver  and  predoos 
stones'?  the  price  whereof  is  far  above  all  these,  "more 
precious  than  rubies,'*  or  thousands  of  gold  and  silver. 
And  (as  I  told  yon  formerly)  it  was  never  to  be  expected 
God  should  do  that  by  extraordinary  means,  that  might 
have  been  done  by  ordinary.  And  this  being  the  case,  it  is 
little  to  be  expected  that  God  (when  men  might  so  easilf 
have  transmitted  such  nonces  from  nation  to  nation,  an^ 
those  that  were  of  a  greater  distance,  and  mi^ht  havv 
heard  more  obscurely,  of  such  and  such  things,  might  haie 
inquired  and  sent  and  laboured  to  inform  themselves) 
should  give  remedy  to  such  an  evil  as  this,  by  an  exnacr- 
dinary  course ;  and  when  in  an  ordinary  way  snch  know- 
ledge might  have  been  conveyed  from  country  to  coontiT. 
he  should  have  sent  an  angel  from  kingdom  to  kingdoBi, 
and  from  nation  to  nation,  to  carry  them  Bibles.  It  migbi 
have  been  as  well  expected  ,lhat,  in  Christian  countries 
where  the  Bible  is  come,  but  a  great  many  persons  being 
illiterate,  and  can  make  no  use  of  it,  an  anael  should  be 
sent  from  house  to  house  to  teach  their  children  to  resd. 


here  there  hath  been  both  a  loss  of  that  Chriffian 
knowledge  that  once  did  obtain,  and  those  verr  records  do 
(it  may  be)  ceaso  from  some  parts  of  the  worla  where  tber 
have  been,  this  is  still  to  be  imputed  to  the  same  canse, 
the  carelessness  and  negliirence  of  men  about  their  ova 
concernments,  even  about  their  greatest  concemmentss  as 
we  are  told.  It  Js  true,  that  of  lauer  days,  in  some  purs 
of  the  world,  where  there  have  been  thirty  Christians  for 
one  pagan,  there  are  now  nearly  thirty  Mahometans  for  ooe 
Christian.  Whence  is  this,  but  from  the  wilfU  degeneracy 
and  revolt  of  those,  amongst  whom  the  Christian  name  w«s 
sometime  professed  1  It  would  not  have  been  imptyaed 
upon  any,  whether  they  would  or  no,  to  forego  their  religiaa. 
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and  to  let  these  sacred  records  cease  from  among  them, 
and  sabstitate  a  fetid,  Ailsome,  ridiculous  Alcoran  in  the 
room  of  them.  We  are  not  to  chars^e  upon  God  these 
gross  negligences  and  wickednesses  of  men.    And  again, 

7.  Where  these  holy  books  are  shut  up  from  people, 
(bs  they  are  generally  in  the  Romish  church,)  to  what  is 
that  to  oe  imputed,  but  to  their  own  carelessness  and  indif- 
ferencjr  and  coldness  in  the  concerns  of  their  own  souls 
and  or  the  future  state  1  This  is  a  pnnishment,  a  just  pu- 
nishment upon  stupid  besotted  princes  and  people,  tnat 
they  would  De  so  imposed  upon;  so  absurdly  and  without 
pretence :  that  their  priests  must  lock  up  all  from  them, 
that  so  tney  mi«ht  have  the  leading  or  them,  the  blind 
leading  the  blind  into  the  ditch.  We  are  to  consider  a 
penal  hand  in  this,  as  is  expressed,  2  Thess.  ii.  11.  that 
where  the  truth  is  not  received  in  the  love  of  it,  there  God, 
in  indgment,  should  "  send  strong  delusions  that  they  should 
believe  a  lie,  that  they  all  might  be  damned."  This  is 
righteous  and  holy  displeasure,  and  the  act  and  effort  of 
punitive  justice  for  very  gross  and  most  provoking  wick- 
edness, that  a  greater  value  hath  not  been  had  and  ex- 
pressed of  things  so  sacred,  so  precious^  and  of  such  con- 
cernment to  men's  souls ;  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Christian  world  should  suffer  itself  to  be  so  grossly  im- 
posed upon,  and  cheated  out  of  the  very  things  wherein 
their  very  salvation  is  concerned.  Their  wickedness  in 
this,  did  punish  itself  And  God  hath  most  righteously 
permitted  it  to  be  so.    And  then, 

8.  That  according  to  human  measures,  and  even  amongst 
ourselves,  the  government  is  not  concerned  when  laws  are 
made,  to  provide  that  every  particular  person  should  have 
the  particular  knowledge  or  them.  Such  laws  as  are  of 
common  concernment  men  are  obliged,  under  penalties,  to 
observe ;  they  are  to  look  after  them  themselves.  The  go- 
vernment is  not  to  take  care  that  every  particular  person, 
or  family,  or  parish,  or  town,  or  country  hath  this  or  that 
particular  act  of  parliament  sent  to  them,  or  a  statute  book 
lodged  in  every  such  place.  That  is  not  their  care,  but  it 
is  expected,  people  should  so  far  concern  themselves  and 
mind  their  interests  as  to  acquaint  themselves  with  things, 
upon  which  the  safety  of  their  lives  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon peace  doth  depend.   'And  yet  further, 

9.  Where  ignorance  of  those  great  thin^  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  altogether  invincible ;  and 
where  it  was  impossible,  in  a  natural  way,  that  such  know- 
ledge should  come,  undoubtedly  Grod  will  deal  with  men 
accordingly.  He  will  only  proceed  with  them  according 
to  that  light  they  had;  he  will  never  punish  them  for  not 
having  tnat  light  which  they  never  had,  nor  could  have.. 
"  As  many  as  sin  without  the  law  shall  perish  without  the 
law;  and  as  many  as  have  sinned  with  the  law  shall  pe- 
rish by  the  law :''  as  Rom.  ii.  13.    And, 

10.  In  the  last  place,  if  any  such  were  any  where  to  be 
foand  that  did  to  their  utmost  improve  the  light  and 
means  of  knowledge  which  thev  had,  (supoosin^  them 
never  to  have  had  what  we  have  from  these  holy  wntings,) 
we  do  not  know  what  God  would  have  done  for  their  fur- 
ther help  in  that  case.    But  I  doubt  instances  will  not  be 
found  or  such  as  have  improved  the  light  they  had  to  the 
uttermost.    How  far  we  are  from  improving  as  we  should 
and  might,  that  greater  light  which  we  have !    But  God 
hath  his  ways  open  to  him.    We  do  not  know  how  he  did 
convey  light  of  old  to  those  that  had  it  before  the  Scrip- 
tares  were  written ;  how  Job  came  by  his  knowledge,  and 
how  his  friends  came  by  theirs,  we  do  not  know.    But 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  ordinary,  stated  means  of  know- 
ledge where  it  is  vouchsafed ;  where  God  doth  afford  it. 
If  God  doth  not  afford  it,  he  proceeds  then  by  other  mea- 
sures of  his  own  which  we  Know  nothing  of    But  cer- 
tainly he  will  always  walk  punctually  accordiag  to  that 
rule,  that  "  whosoever  hath,  to  them  shall  be  given,  and 
they  shall  have  more  abundantly;"  that  is,  whosoever 
hath  so  as  to  improve  what  he  hath,  that  useth  and  enjoys 
ivhat  he  hath,  and  God  is  pleased  to  trust  him  with,  God 
will  never  be  wanting  to  such.  He  will  always  be  before- 
hand with  them,  as  he  is  never  behind-hand  with  any,  ac- 
cording to  that  known  and  geiierally  approved  saying  of 
that  ancient :  Homini  facitnti  quod  in  se  ett,  Deus  non  deest : 
Crod  is  never  wanting  to  tkem  that  do  impnne  what  they  pos- 
sess.    Though  he  owes  them  nothing,  and  whatsoever  he 


doth  for  them  is  of  |crace,  he  is  never  wanting  to  those 
that  with  serious  diligence  trade  with  and  improve  their 
present  talents.  And  1  think  more  needs  not  be  said  to 
that  objection. 

Objection  2.  And  it  is  of  less  concernment,  what  might 
be  further  objected  in  the  second  place.  That  is,  it  may 
seem  somewhat  more  desirable  (at  least)  that  these  Scrip- 
tures had  contained  things  that  are  of  necestity  to  salvation 
in  a  more  distinct  method,  4hat  we  might  have  had  (as  it 
were)  all  the  several  heads  belonging  to  religion,  reduced 
as  in  a  common  place  book,  to  such  and  such  distinct  to- 
pics, that  every  one  might  know  whither  to  go  presently  for 
all  things  that  do  belong  to  such  and  such  a  head.    But, 

1.  I  answer;  It  is  enough  to  those  that  consider  things 
modestly,  and  with  that  subjection  and  resignation  of  spi- 
rit that  we  ought  to  have,  to  take  notice  only  that  Gk)d  hath 
thought  another  course  fitter.  And  that  is  surely  best 
which  he  thinks  best.  So  submissive  and  resigned  ought 
our  minds  and  understimdings  to  be  to  the  Divine  mind. 
But, 

2.  Supposing  the  most  accurate  method  that  could  be 
imagined  were  used  in  all  things,  as  was  suggested,  yet 
however,  there  would  have  teen  a  continual  use  and  need 
of  a  stated  office,  to  be  continued  through  all  the  succes- 
sions of  time,  purposely  for  the  explaining  and  for  the 
enforcing  of  thingps  upon  the  dull  and  sluggish  minds  of 
men.  The  state  of  tnis  apostate  world  doin  most  mani- 
festly require  it,  yea  and  eveh  with  the  best,  those  that  are 
upon  recovery,  who  are  in  some  measure  restored  out  of 
the  common  apostacy,  they  do  still  need  to  be  continually 
administered  unto.  And  that  bein^  supposed,  it  is  the  bu- 
siness of  them  who  are  invested  with  such  an  office,  to  be 
continually  searching  for  others,  and  labouring  diligently 
to  explain  things  to  tnem,  and  to  lay*things  together,  and 
to  apply  them  to  particular  uses  and  purposes  as  the  va- 
riety of"^  cases  should  need  and  require.  And  to  add  no 
more, 

3.  Whereas  the  bounty  and  goodness  of  God  hath  pro- 
vided for  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  that  the  bowels  of 
it  should  be  replenished  with  things  or  very  great  useful- 
ness and  ^ery  great  value,  as  gold;  silver,  precious  stones, 
and  the  like,  that  are  dug  out  of  the  earth,  itmisht  as  rea- 
sonably be  said,  Why  did  not*  God  so  order  tie  matter, 
that  upon  ttuming  up  of  the  earth,  one  might  have  found 
vessels  of  eold,  flagons  and  dishes  of  silver,  ready  made 
and  formedl  and  why  have  we  not  our  rubies  and  dia- 
monds ready  cut  and  polished,  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
earth?  These  Scriptures  do  contain  all  needful  truths  in 
ihe  ore,  from  whence  they  are  to  be  beaten  out.  And 
what !  is  nothing  to  be  left  to  the  industry  and  diligence 
of  those  that  are  to  be  employed  here  a  life-time,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  concernments  of  their  salvation  and  the  affairs 
of  another  world  1  must  every  one  expect  that  food  of 
this  kind  should  drop  into  his  month  when,  even  in  refer- 
ence to  the  support  of  this  perishing  life,  it  seemed  a  just 
and  equal  law  to  the  universal  lawgiver,  that  he  that 
would  not  labour  should  not  eat  7 

And  therefore,  now  to  make  some  brief  Use  of  what 
hath  been  said  upon  this  subject.  It  may  be  improved  se- 
veral ways. 

1.  It  may  very  reasonably  put  us  upon  reflection^  what 
our  temper  and  what  our  practice  hath  been  and  is,  in  re- 
ference to  these  sacred  writings.    And, 

(1.)  Let  us  reflect,  and  bethink  ourselves :  Are  they  used, 
are  tney  perused,  as  so  sacred,  so  Important,  and  necessary 
things  do  require  to  be  1  Pray  let  us  reflect.  Are  they  much 
in  our  hands  in  our  closets  1  do  we  lay  it  as  a  charge  upon 
ourselves  to  search  the  Scriptures  1  You  see  it  is  given  as 
a  charge  by  our  Lord  himself,  "  Search  the  Scriptures,  for 
in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,"  John  v.  39.  Is  the 
reading  of  them  in  our  families  a  common  practice  1  Yon 
do  best  know.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  family  instruction 
charged  upon  family  masters.  They  are  to  be  accountable 
for  those  under  their  charge  in  this  very  thing.  And  cer- 
tainly they  that  do  but  use  a  very  ordinary  understanding, 
would  soon  and  easily  apprehend,  that  I  who  am  to  main- 
tain the  lives  of  so  many  persons  in  my  family  under  my 
care,  by  providing  food  for  them  for  their  natural  lives,  that 
I  who  am  not  to  suffer  a  child  or  a  servant  to  starve  under 
my  roof,  must  not  surely  let  their  souls  starve :  I  must  not 
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let  the  necessarr  means  of  spiritual  and  eternal  life  be 
withheld  from  ihem.  Let  it  be  considered,  Is  stich  a  course 
kept  upl  If  there  must  be  family  instruction,  this  word 
must  be  the  ground  of  it,  it  must  be  all  fetched  from  hence. 
And  how  sad,  how  unaccountable  a  case  is  it,  when  it  shall 
be  more  ordinary  and  familiar  to  have  a  news-book  (not 
to  say  a  play-book)  in  men's  hands,  and  under  their  eye, 
than  this  holy  book !    But  we  are  to  inquire  too, 

(2.)  Not  only  concerning:  the  reading  and  perusins[  of 
these  writing,  but  concerning  the  gust,  the  savour  andre- 
lish  wherewith  we  do  it.  With  what  complacency  do  we 
look  into  and  resolve  in  our  hearts  those  great  and' deep 
things  of  Gk>d  that  are  contained  and  unfolded  to  us  in  this 
book  1  I  would  fain  know,  who  of  us  can  assign  a  reason 
why  David  should  have  a  pleasanter  relish  of  the  word  of 
Gk>a  than  we  1  Is  it  not  of  as  great  importance  to  us,  as  it 
could  have  been  to  any  saint  heretofore,  to  take  these  sacred 
truths  and  doctrines  that  are  contained  in  this  book  for  our 
meat  and  drink  1  "  I  found  thy  words  and  did  eat  them," 
saith  the  prophet,  "and  they  were  to  me  the  joy  and  re- 
joicing otmv  heart.''  We  have  it  given  us  as  the  common 
character  of  a  good  man,  a  fearer  of  the  Lord,  of  old,  that 
the  law  of  Gfod  was  his  delight,  and  therein  he  did  medi- 
tate day  and  night,  Psal.  i.  %.  Let  us  but  consider,  if  there 
be  a  failure  and  decay  generally  among  us  as  to  one  thing, 
that  is.  the  want  of  a  savouring  and  relishing  the  word  of 
Qod,  tne  things  contained  in  the  sacred  writings,  whether 
there  be  not  a  matter  of  threatening  abode  and  import  to 
us  in  it ;  for  then  all  our  religion  is  proportionably  languish- 
ing, and  the  languishment  of  it  is  a  continual  tendency  to 
its  being  lost,  and  continual  sickaaess  and  languishing  is  a 
tendency  to  death :  and  in  such  reflections  as  these,  we 
should  compare  present  time  with  former  time,  so  far  as 
it  any  way  comes  within  the  compass  of  our  knowledge, 
either  of  what  we  could  either  or  us  have  observed  our- 
selves, or  what  is  recorded  to  us  by  others.  Sure  the  time 
was,  that  the  word  of  Qod  hath  been  a  thing  of  much 
higher  esteem  (I  doubt)  than  at  present.  I  am  very  apt  to 
thmk,  and  do  pretty  certainly  know,  that  the  reaaing  of 
the  Bible  in  London  was  a  much  more  common  usage  tnan 
now  it  is  in  families  and  closets.  And  truly,  if  there  be 
symptoms  of  decay  upon  us  in  respdct  of  so  very  impor- 
tant a  thing  as  this  is,  it  looks  veiy  threateningly :  we  may 
be  sure  if  our  esteem  grow  less  of  this  book,  God's  esteem 
doth  not  grow  le.ss  of  n:  he  doth  not  measure  by  us :  and 
if  he  have  the  same  estimate  and  value  for  it  that  ever  he 
had,  we  may  fear  that  he  will  sometime  or  other  (and  we 
know  not  how  soon)  very  terribly  vindicate  the  neglect, 
contempt,  and  disregard  of  these  sacred  records.  If  he 
do  come  to  plead  his  own  cause,  in  this  regard,  with  an 
untoward  generation,  I  fear  it  will  be  a  very  terrible  daf  : 
I  know  not  who  will  live  when  God  doth  this.    But, 

3.  This  should  enAart  us  to  several  things.    As, 

SL.)  That  we  do  with  serious  gratitude  acknowledge 
adore  the  goodness  of  God,  in  mtrusting  us  with  such 
a  treasure  as  these  Oracles  of  his  are.  I  am  afraid  this  is 
a  thingwherein  there  is  a  very  general  neglect  and  de- 
fect. We  do  not  oflen  enough  put  it  into  our  express 
thanksgivings,  that  God  hath  vouchsafed  the  great  bless- 
ing of  a  Bible  ameng  us.  I  doubt  we  do  not  explicitly 
enough  take  notice  of  this,  as  a  matter  of  gratitude  to 
Gk>d,  nor  so  oAen  as  we  should,  that  he  hath  pat  this  book 
into  our  bonds.    And, 

(2.)  It  should  exhort  us  to  more  frequent  and  diligent 
reading  of  the  Scriptures.  For  what  hare  we  them  for? 
And  indeed  we  do  out  mock  God  when  we  give  thanks 
for  them,  if  we  use  them  not.  It  should  be  more  a  busi- 
ness with  us ;  time  should  be  chosen  and  reserved  for  it 
on  purpose.  We  should  contrive  how  to  spare  time  from 
our  common  affairs  for  the  perusal  of  this  book.  I  am 
afraid  that  partly  between  the  over-much  business  of  the 
shop  and  the  exchange,  and  partly  through  the  no  busi- 
ness of  the  coffee-house  and  tavern,  little  or  no  .ime  is  al- 
lowed for  this  important  work,  the  reading  and  perming 
diligently  these  holy  writings. 

(3.)  And  we  should  be  exhorted  next,  to  endeavour  to 
get  them  written  over  again  in  our  hearts:  that  this  word 
may  be  to  us  an  ingrafted  word:  that  we  may  have  this 
word  of  Christ  dwelling  richly  in  ns :  that  we  may  be  the 
e^les  of  Christ,  written  not  with  ink  on  paper,  but  with 


the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  our 
hearts :  otherwise  this  word  cannot  bat  be  a  witness  agsiasi 
us.  If  there  be  not  a  correspondent  word  within,  if  t^eie 
be  not  an  internal  correspondent  word,  the  external  vord 
must  be  a  standing  witness  against  the  frame  of  oar  spi- 
rits and  against  our  habitual  mclination.  We  then  hiTe 
the  word  of  Christ  dwelling  richly  in  us,  when  it  oms- 
forms  and  changes  us,  and  when  we  are  like  iL  when  there 
is  something  within  us  answerable  to  it,  as  lace  answtn 
to  ftice  in  the  water.    And, 

(4.)  It  ought,  in  order  to  this,  ftirther  to  exhort  vs  to 
endeavour  distinctly  to  understand  it:  especially  in  those 
great  things  that  do  concern  the  vitals  and  essentials  of 
religion.  And  this  knowledge  will  be  easy  to  them  that 
concern  themselves  to  understand.  Wisdom  is  easy  to  bin 
that  hath  understanding,  that  it,  that  sets  his  mind  to  u- 
derstand,  that  doth  aim  at  understandinf.  It  nraabei 
design  driven  and  pursued  accordingly,  that  we  may  gel 
our  minds  enriched  with  that  knowledge  that  is  wn^ap 
in  these  holy  writings.  And  we  have  greater  advamago 
in  order  to  it,  yea  much  greater,  than  our  forefathers  hire 
had,  though  they  have  expressed  that  love  to  this  book, 
which  I  am  afraid  is  too  little  common  in  our  time.  Hot 
dear  was  a  leaf  of  the  Bible  to  some  of  the  poor  safferise 
martyrs !  But,  I  say,  we  have  much  §[reater  advantage  w 
help  us  to  a  distinct  understanding  of  it.  How  many  veiT 
useful  commentaries  upon  the  Bible  are  there  pablished 
among  us  in  the  ^glish  tongue,  which  were  not  in  the 
former  time^  As  particularly  the  Dutch  aanotatioK, 
and  Diodati's  annotations,  and  those  that  are  called  the 
Assembly's  annotations  and  Mr.  Poole's,  in  two  votoiDes, 
and  that  lesser  and  very  osefal  one  of  Mr.  Clarke,  single. 
So  tha^  they  must  owe  it  to  their  own  great  neglect  and 
unconcemedness,  who  are  not  furnished  with  helpat  hand 
whereby  they  may  in  some  measure  understand  the  BiUe 
distincdy  as  they  read  it,  and  know  how  to  refer  thingsio 
Iheir  use  from  day  to  day  as  they  go  on  in  that  coutsc. 
And  then, 

(5.)  Lastly,  apply  it  to  the  several  uses  it  was  writieB 
for  and  was  designed  to  serve.  You  see  here  in  the  con- 
text, what  uses  it  was  intended  to  serve,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  profitable  for :  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  in^iratita 
of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reprooi;  for  cor- 
rection, for  instruction  in  righteousness :"  use  it  w  these 
several  purposes,  as  the  case  doth  from  time  to  time  re- 
quire. And  we  may  add  hereunto,  what  we  find  in  another 
place,  (Rom.  xv.  4.)  that  the  things  that  were  written,  were 
written  for  our  learning,  that  we  through  patience  aw 
comfort  of  the  Scriptures  might  have  hope.  Oh!  hot 
many  a  sweet  cordial  is  there  in  this  book!  Certainly  ibgr 
cannot  be  in  an  uncomfortable  slate,  without  a  faal^  ihu 
have  such  matter  of  consolation  just  at  hand,  andtweno 
notice  of  it.  Thev  that  go  from  day  to  day  in  darkness, 
and  complain  of  their  own  doubts  and  fears:  and  will  xm< 
be  at  the  pains  to  cqnsider  what  there  is  in  this  book  sal- 
able to  the  state  of  their  case,  and  which  by  faithful  aptfj- 
cation  would  undoubtedly  in  time  satisfy  all  unreasooawe 
doubts,  and  dismiss  all  causeless  fears  and  make  them  va- 
nish, must  needs  be  wanting  to  their  own  comfort  m 
peace.  It  isin  that  respect  a  light,  not  only  upon  tccmi 
of  its  instructiveness,  but  upon  account  of  the  pleasam^ 
ness  and  consolations  thereoC  The  Scriptures  were  vrt- 
ten  that  we  through  patience  and  comfort  of  them  mm 
have  hope.  We  that  arc  following  the  conduct  of  God,aM 
the  ducture  of  that  light  which  shines  in  this  sacred  wort 
of  his,  towards  an  eternal  stat^  of  glory,  with  what  ereci 
and  raised  hearts,  with  hearts  how  lifted  up  in  the  ways« 
God,  should  we  hold  on  our  course,  as  the  redeemed  one 
of  him,  having  that  life  ^nd  immortality  in  view  vhicfc 
are  brought  to  light  before  our  eyes  in  this  Gospel. 

And  a  little  to  enforce  all  this,  it  may  not  be  altogetwr 
useless,  naly,  I  think  it  may  be  worth  our  while  totell  to« 
a  short  passage  which  was  not  long  ago  told  "^^Jf  *Pf^' 
son,  (whose'name  is  well  known  in  London,  and  I  hope 
savory  in  it  yet,  Doctor  Thomas  Goodwin,)  at  such  tune  is 
he  was  president  of  Magdalen  coll^  in  Oxford:  fterej 
had  the  passage  from  him.  He  told  me  that  being  himseij 
in  the  time  of  his  youth  a  student  at  Cambridge,  anfl 
having  heard  much  of  Mr.  Rogers  of  Dedham  ^^^ 
purposely  he  took  a  journey  from  Cambridge  to  Dedw». 
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to  hear  him  preach  on  %i9^tare  day,  a  lecture  then  so 
strangely  ihroDged  and  frequealed,  that  to  those  that  cam^ 
not  very  early  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  room  ib 
thai  very  spacious  large  church.  Mr.  Rogers  wds(«s  he 
told  me)  at  that  time  he  heard  him,  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
coai^  which  hath  been  for  some  timi.the  subject  of  mine, 
the  Schplttres.  And  in  that  sermon  he  falls  into  an  ex- 
postulation with  the  people  about  their  neglect  of  the  Bible : 
(I  am  afraid  it  is  more  neglected  in  our  days:)  he  pe^ 
sonaies  God  to  the  people,  telling  them,  "  Well,  I  have 
trusted  yon  so  long  witn  my  Bible :  you  .have  slighted  it. 
it  lies  in  such  and  such  houses  all  covered  with  do»t  ana 
cobwebs:  you  care  not  to  look  into  it.  Do  you  use  my 
Bible  so  1  well^  vou  shall  have  my  Bible  no  longer."  And 
he  takes  up  the  Bible  from  his  cushion,  and  seemed  as  if 
he  were  geiog  away  with  it  md  carrying  it  from  them ;  but 
immediatdy  turns  again  and  personates  the  people  to  God, 
falls  down  on  his  kneeS|  crys  and  pleads  most  earnestly, 
"  Lord,  whatsoever  thou  dost  tons,  take  not  thy  Bible  from 
us :  kill  our  children,  bum  our  houses,  destroy  our  goods: 
only  spare  us  thy  Bible,  only  take  not  away  thy  Bible.'^ 
And  then  he  personates, God  again  to  the  people ;  "  Say 
you  so  1  well,  I  will  trv  you  a  while  loneer ;  and  here  is 
my  Bible  for  you,  I  will  see  how  you  will  use  it,  whether 
you  will  love  it  more,  whether  yon  will  value  it  more, 
whether  you  will  observe  h  more,  whether  you  will  prac- 
tise it  more,  and  live  more  according  to  it."  But  by  these 
actions  (as  the  doctor  ipld  me)  he  put  all  the  congregation 
into  8o  strange  a  posture  that  he  never  saw  any  congre- 
gation in  his  life ;  the  pkice  was  a  mere  Bochim,  the 
people  generally  (as  it  were)  deluged  with  their  own  tears': 
and  he  told  me  that  he  himself,  when  he  got  out  and  was 
to  take  horse  again  to  be  gone,  he  was  fain  to  hang  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  upon  the  neck  of  his  horse  weeping, 
before  he  had  power  to  mount",  so  strange  an  impression 
was  there  upon  him,  and  generally  upoi  the  people,  npon 
having  been  thus  expostulated  with  for  the  neglect  of  the 
Bible. 

And  sure,  if  our  neglect  of  it  In  our  days  have  not  been 
less,  it  is  a  very  sad  case,  if  our  affliction  and  resentment 
of  such  an  evil  as  this  should  be  appar^tly  and  discern-, 
ibly  less. 

And  ndthittg  will  signify  our  xeeardleasnessof  this  holy 
book  more,  than  if  we  do  not  strictly  regulate  ourselves  by 
it  as  to  our  thoughts,  and  as  to  all  our  deportment.  For 
pray,  under  what  notion  do  we  own  this  oook,  but  as  a 
rale  to  guide  us  to  our  end  1  how  to  glorify  God  and  how 
to  enjoy  him  for  everl  It  will  be  a  plain  testimony  against 
us  that  this  book  hath  iK>t  the  esteem  which  is  due  to  it, 
when  it  hath  not  the  use  made  of  it  that  it  was  purposely 
designed  for.  And  oh !  let  that  be  but  considered,  its  use 
is  to  be  a  rule  for  us.  Bethink  we  ourselves  theneupon» 
whether  we  do  reaHy  regulate  our  thoughts,-  our  hearts, 
oar  affections,  and  our  passions  by  it.  "I  date  not  i^low 
such  and  such  thoughts,  I  dare  not  allow  such  and  such 
motions  of  spirit  within  myself,  for  the  Bible  is  against 
them."  Ijet  us  but  consider,  whether  we  ase  to  lay  this 
rale  to  out  minds  and  spirits,  and  to  our  walkings  and 
actions,  so  as  to  conform  all  to  it.  If  not,  it  is  impossible 
we  can  valne  it  according  to  its  true  worth,  for  it  is  valuable 
bat  under  thejiotion  as  it  is  a  rule,  and  it  can  never  regu- 
late our  external  conversation  as  it  should,  if  it  do  not 
regulate  our  spirit  first.  We  mutt  consider  that  is  the 
great  difierence  between  the  government  of  God  and  any 
haman  government  whatsoever.  His  government  is  pn- 
marily  mental,  it  is  a  government  first  exercised  about 
minds ;  and  this  word  is  the  instrument  of  his  government 
as  to  them.  Thi0  word  of  his  "  is  quick  and  powerful,  and 
sharper  than  any  two-edgM  sword,  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and 
marrow,  and  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart."  And  if  we  do  not  labour  to  get  our  spirits, 
our  inward  man,  habimally  subjected  to  the  governing 
power  of  thu  w<^d,  it  doth  nothing  upon  us  to  any  pur- 
pose ;  it  is  lost  upon  us,  as  to  all  the  great  purposes  for 
which  it  should  serve  us.  But  is  not  this  too  apparently 
oar  common  case,  that  if  there  be  a  strong  incUnation  to 
thie  or  that  thing  or  way^  or  if  there  be  a  passion  up  tba^ 
we  have  a  mind  to  indulge,  this  shall  signify  more  with  us, 
•FnMhtdM9i«b«lli.Mn. 


to  cBSxj  U8  t)us  way  or  that,  thaa  a  thawMud  texts  ol 
Scripture  1  You  may  as  well,  many  times,  oppose  youi 
breath  to  the  Thames  to  turn  the  coinrsa  of  it.  as  to  oppose 
the  word  of  God  to  these  inclinations.  But  is  this  to 
make  use  of  the  Scripture  as  our  rule,  when  the  plain 
design  of  it  lies  against  such  and  such  babitual  inclination, 
or  against  indulgence  to  such  and  such  a  passion,  and  we 
never  apply  it  lo  such  a  purpose 't  If  we  did  but  get  the 
authority  of  the  great  God  (whose  word  this  is)  to  oe  (as 
it  were)  enthron^  within  us,  so  as  that  our  souls  inight 
stand  in  continual  awe  of  him.  the  remembrance  of  a  teiS 
of  Scripture  would  presently  allay  passion,  govem  appetite, 
and  check  inclination,  and  so  would  come,  with  ease  ana 
pleasure,  to  be  to  us  a  governing  rule  of  all  the  afiairs  and 
actions  of  our  lives.  ^ 

And  so  I  have  done,  as  to  this  great  subject  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  was  proper  next,  after  we  had  asserted  to 
you  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  that  is,  of  an  intelligent 
Ruler  and  Maker  of  this  world,  to  whpm  such  u  word  as 
this  might  certainly  be  ascribed  as  his  word ;  that  then  we 
might  come  from  this  word  of  his  to  have  more  distinct 
apprehensions  concerning  him.  It  was  necessary,  first,  to 
know  that  there  was  one  intelligent,  perfect,  all-compre- 
hending, eternal  Mind,  the  (Nnginal  and  Author  or  all 
thines,  without  which  it  would  have  been  a  vain  thing  to 
speax  of  the  word  of  God.  We  must  know  first,  whence 
such  a  word  was  to  proceed,  and  that  being  once  under- 
stood and  ]mown,'then  we  may  look  back  again  upon  him, 
and  such  things  through  the  light  of  the  word  come  more 
clearly  to  be  revealed  to  us  concerning  him,  than  we  can 
otherwise,  bv  mere  light  of  nature,  search  or  find  out.  And 
so  to  such  things  we  shall  go  on,  in  our  intended  eourse, 
as  the  Lord  shall  enable  and  direct. 


LECTURE  XI/ 

James  ii.  19. 

'noubelievest  ihdt  there  is  one  Gods  tkc%  doesL  wU:  Hk 
'  detfUs  alsobOieve^  and  tremble. 

In  pursuance  of  that  design  we  have  had  in  hand,  of 
explaining  and  asserting  to  you  the  principal  heads  and 
doctriiies  ofbucrelifion,  we  have  (you  ^ow)  already  been 
discoursing  to.you  about  the  ob'e^  of  it,  the  eternal,  ever- 
blessed  oA'y  and  concerning  the  measure  wad  rule  of  iL 
the  holy  Scriptures,  which  we  have  proved  to  be  the  word 
of  God:  and  that  method  it  was  necessary  to  follow,  of 
evincing  jthe  being  or  exisltoce  of  Gkxl  to  you  first,  before 
wecoUldreasonably  go  about  td  prove  the  Scriptures  to  be 
his  word.  For  ofnotningthe/C  are  no  predicates;  nothing 
can  be  affirmed  of  nothing.  It  were  vain  to  allege  the 
authority  of  this  ogr  that  prince's  edict  to  one  that  should 
not  believe  that  there  was  ever^uch  a  prince :  but  having 
evinced  to  you  the  existence  of  God,  and  that  these  Scrip- 
tures are  his  word,  purposely  written  to  reveal  him  more 
fully  to  us,  his  nature,  and  his  mind  and  will  concerning 
what  we  are  to  believe  and  practice,  in  order  to  ourp]e»> 
sing  and  our  enjoying  of  him ;  it  is  now  highly  reasonable  to 
expect  from  these  Scriptures,  the  discovery  of  such  things 
further,  concemiog  him,  and  our  duty  towards  him  and 
expectations  from  him,  as  we  could  not  otherwise  have 
known,  as  whereof  we  could  not  by  other  means  have  had 
as  to  some  things ;  and  as  to  other  things,  not  so  distinct 
or  certain  knowledge:  for  otherwise  these  Scrimures  should 
not  answer  their  avowed  end,  and  must  indeea  be  supposed 
to  be  written  in  vain.  There  are  things  that  do  concern 
even  Ctod  himself,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  us  to  be 
acquainted  with,  that  either  we  should  nave  had  no  know- 
ledge at  all  of,  without  these  3criptnres,  or  should  not  have 
known  so  dearly  or  not  so  easily ;  some  of  us  (it  may  be) 
not  at  all :  such  as  were  less  capable,  or  less  inclioed,  or  less 
willing  to  use  their  own  reason  in  thought,  and  to  discern 
a  train  of  consequences,  and  the  force  <^  them,  and  how  to 
make  things  that  arfb  in  themselves  evidenceable,  evident  to 
ourselves  m  an  argumentative  way.  -  It  is  a  great  matter  of 
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adirantage  to  have  more  of  necessary  things  made  known 
to  us,  and  to  have  those  things  which  it  is  necessary  we 
shoald  know,  made  known  in  an  easy  and  less  laborious 
way,  without  our  more  toilsome  search :  or  to  have  it  said, 
on  the  authority  of  the  sreat  Qod,  this  and  this  you  are  to 
believe,  and  this  and  tnis  you  are  to  do ;  to  nave  that 
which  IS  to  be  the  food  of  our  souls,  not  to  be  hunted  for, 
but  even  brought  to  our  hands ;  this  is  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage. 

Now  among  some  of  those  things  that  do  concern  Qod 
himself,  and  which  it  is  of  absolute  necessitv  to  be  ac- 
(^uainted  with,  and  in  order  whereto  we  are  to  nave  a  clear 
light,  and,  for  the  most,  their  whole  light,  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, there  are  especially  two  which  I  shall  instance  m 
and  insist  upon.  That  is, — the  unity  of  the  Qodhead,  and 
— the  trinity  therein.  And  for  the  former  of  these,  the 
unity  of  the  Gtodhead,  we  may  very  fitly  insist  upon  that, 
as  far  as  is  needfVil,  fVom  this  Scripture.  In  which  there 
are  two  parts.  The  first,  approving  and  justifying  the  be- 
lieving of  this  great  truth,  that  Gtod  is  but  one  :  "  Thou 
believest  there  is  one  Gk)d,  thou  doest  well :"  the  other, 
reproving  and  condemning  the  ineffectual  belief  of  it : 
"  tne  devils  also  believe  and  tremble." 

I.  I  shall  insist  on  the  former  of  these — That  the  Gkxl- 
head  is  but  one,  or  there  is  but  one  God.  "  This  (saith 
the  apostle)  thou  believest,  thou  doest  well  in  it.  Thou 
believest  truly  and  as  the  matter  js."  I  do  not  propound 
this  to  yon  as  a  Scripture  doctrine,  upon  that  account,  as  if 
it  were  not  at  all  demonstrable  in  a  rational  way ;  but  shall 
first  let  you  see  how  very  expressly  the  Scripture  doth  tes- 
tify to  us  this  truth  touching  the  unity  of  the  Godhead. 
And  then  secondly,  shall  show  what  rational  evidence  it 
admits  of  besides. 

1.  As  to  the  Scripture  testimony  about  this,  it  could  be 
in  nothing  more  express.  '*  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our 
God  is  one  Lord :"  {Dent.  vi.  4.)  a  passage  quoted  in  the 
Gospel  as  you  find,  Mark  xii.  in  seveml  verses  of  that 
chapter,  in  which  it  is  enlarged  upon.  One  of  the  scribes 
(verse  28.)  came  to  our  Lord,  and  perceiving  there  were 
reasonings  between  him  and  some  others,  he  asks,  *'  Which 
is  the  first  commandment  1"  Jesus  answered  him.  **  The 
first  commandment  is,  Hear,  O  Israel :  the  Lord  tnv  God 
is  one  Lord :  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Grod  with 
all  thy  heart."  The  scribe  said  unto  him,  "  Well,  master, 
thou  nast  said  the  truth,  for  there  is  but  one  God,  and 
there  is  none  other  but  he ;  and  to  love  him  with  all  the 
heart,  with  all  the  understanding,  and  wkh  all  the  soul, 
and  with  all  the  strength,  and  to  love  his  neighbour  as 
himself,  is  more  than  all  bumt-ofierings  and  sacrifices." 
When  Jesus  saw  that  he  answered  discreetly,  like  a  man 
that  had  a  mind,  (as  the  word  signifies,)  had  a  presentness 
of  mind,  an  understanding,  a  good  sound  understanding, 
about  him,  he  highly  approves  of  what  he  said,  and  saith, 
"  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God."  There  are 
many  expressions  very  great  and  august,  spoken  like  a 
God  about  this  matter,  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  in  several 
chapters  of  it.  If  you  look  to  the  43rd  chapter,  "  Ye  are 
my  witnesses,  saith  the  Lord,  and  my  servants  whom  I 
have  chosen,  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  me,  and  that 
ye  may  understand  that  I  am  he ;  before  me  there  was  no 
God  formed,  neither  shall  there  be  afier  me.  I,  even  I  am 
the  Lord;  and  besides  me  there  is  no  Saviour,"  verses 
10,  11.  And  in  the  44ih  chap.  ver.  8.  "  Fear  ye  not. 
neither  be  afraid ;  have  I  not  told  'thee  from  that  time,  and 
have  declared  it  1  ye  are  my  witnesses,  is  there  a  Grod  be- 
sides me  l  yea,  there  is  no  Gkid,  I  know  not  any."  "  I  that 
can  transmit  the  beams  of  mine  eye  through  this  vast  and 
boundless  inane,  and  look  round  about  me  every  where, 
can  see  nothing  like  another  God  in  view ;  I  know  no  such, 
and  I  know  you  cannot  know  more  than  I."  So  you  have 
the  same  thing  inculcated  in  the  45th  chapter,  in  sun- 
dry verses  of  it :  "  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else ;  and 
the  Saviour,  and  there  is  none  beside  me:"  most  plea- 
santly conjoining  the  notion  of  God  and  Saviour  together, 
over  and  over,  that  when  we  know  this  one  God,  we  may 
know  him  too  under  the  pleasan  t  notion  of  a  Saviour.  No 
discovery  of  him  could  be  more  suitable  or  more  grateful 
to  poor  creatures  sunk  and  lost  in  misery  as  we  are.  And 
so,  you  know,  the  apostle  puts  both  these  together,  the 
"one  God  and  one  Mediator,"  revealing  to  us  this  truth 


^the  unity  of  the  Godhead  in  conjonction  with  what  is 
most  opposite  and  suitable  with  the  state  of  our  case,  in 
that  1  Cor.  viii.  6.  "  To  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father, 
and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  And  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  "  There 
is  one  God  and  one  mediator,  the  man  Christ  Jesos." 
And  that  place  is  famous,  1  John  v.  7.  "  There  are  three 
that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one."  That  oneness  caa 
mean  nothing  there,  but  in  the  Deity,  in  the  Godhead. 

3.  But  this  matter  is  very  capable  of  very  clear  rational 
evidence  too ;  which,  because  it  is  not  obvious  to  eveiy 
one  at  first  sight,  I  would  only  help  you  herein  a  little, 
not  doubting  but  you  will  apprehend  things  to  be  very 
plain  to  you,  when  you  hear  them,  which  might  have 
oeen  out  of  your  thoughts  or  sight  before :  both  what  haik 
been  already  proved,  and  what  is  otherwise  evident  con- 
cerning God,  will  prove  to  us  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
and  also  what  is  obvious  to  our  common  notice  concerning 
the  state  of  the  creation.  It  is  by  the  creation  we  come  to 
have  the  first  notices  of  the  Creator,  as  yon  have  heard. 
That  is,  of  the  invisible  power  and  Giodhead  by  the  thinf? 
that  are  made.  Now  whether  you  look  to  the  Maker,  the 
Creator  of  all  made  things,  or  whether  you  look  to  the 
state  of  those  things  themselves,  you  will  find  clear  ratioui 
evidei^e  that  the  Godhead  is  but  Me,  or  that  Giod  can  be 
but  one. 

(1.)  Consider  what  hath  been  made  plain,  or  is  otbenri^ 
evident^  concerning  God  himself,  the  very  notion  of  God : 
thence  it  will  appear,  that  the  Deity  admits  not  of  multi- 
plication, or  that  there  can  be  more  Gods  than  one.    As. 

[1.]  It  hath  been  proved,  and  is  in  itself  evident,  that 
God  IS  a  self-originaJ,  a  self-existing  Being.  He  is  such  a 
Being  as  that  he  doth  not  owe  it  to  another,  that  he  is.  but 
only  to  himself.  '  He  only  is  in  being,  because  such  is  the 
peculiar  excellency  of  his  being,  as  to  which  it  is  altogether 
repugnant  and  impossible  ever  not  to  be.  He  exists,  ne- 
cessarily of  and  from  himself  only.  Now  necessary  self- 
existing,  uncaused  beinc  can  be  nut  one,  for  whatsoever 
is  uncaused  is  unlimited,  all  limitation  proceeding  from  a 
cause ;  and  of  unlimited  being  there  can  be  no  more  than 
one,  for  if  there  were  two,  one  must  limit  the  other,  and 
so  neither  would  be  unlimited.    And, 

[2.]  It  belongs  to  the  notion  of  God,  considered  in  re- 
ference to  other  things,  to  be  the  very  first  in  himself.  He 
is  uncaused  towards  the  creamre :  he  is  the  first  Cause. 
Now  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  there  can  be  bat  one 
•first. 

[3.1  To  whom  it  belongs  to  be  the  first  of  all  things,  to 
him  It  belongs  also  to  be  the  last,  and  it  is  as  evident  there 
can  be  but  one  last :  and  as  to  these  things  that  are  so 
plain,  I  do  not  need  to  insist,  but  just  lay  them  before 
you.    Therefore, 

[4.]  It  belongs  to  the  notion  of  God,  as  he  is  God,  to 
be  the  best  of  all  beings.  But  there  can  be  but  one  best 
good,  in  the  eminent  and  transcendent  sense;  and  so  there 
can  be  but  one  God,  as  the  matter  is  in  itself  obvious,  and  is 
taken  up  by  our  Saviour,  in  that  Luke  xviii.  19.  "  None 
is  ?ood  out  one,  that  is  GK>d,"  or  saving  God.    Again, 


[5.]  It  belongs  to  the  very  being  of  God  to  be  omnipo- 
tent, almighty,  and  it  is  most  evident,  that  there  can  be  boi 
one  omnipotent ;  for  supposing  another  omnipotent,  thai 
could  do  all  things,  then  he  could  cause  that  other  not 
to  be  able  to  do  any  thing,  otherwise  he  were  not  omnipo* 
tent.  And  if  he  could  do  that,  then  the  former  were  hk 
onmipotent,  but  plainly  impotent,  absolutely  impoceni; 
that  is,  not  able  to  do  any  thing. 

[6.]  And  lastly,  that  wnich  sums  up  all ;  it  belongs  to  lite 
notion  of  God  to  be.  the  absolutely  universal,  perfect  Beiaf ; 
to  comprehend  in  himself  all  perfection :  that  is,  either 
formally,  that  which  is  his  own,  or  appropriate  to  bis  own. 
being ;  or  eminently,  that  which  is  to  oe  found  any  where 
throughout  the  creation.  Now  universal  perfection,  or  all 
perfection,  can  have  but  one  seat.  For  there  can  be  bo: 
one  all ;  there  cannot  be  more  than  all ;  and  all  perfectioa 
is  comprisad  in  the  Divine  Being.  The  very  notion  of 
Qod  imports  all  perfection,  signifies  him  to  be  the  Foun- 
tain of  whatsoever  can  come  under  the  notion  of  perfecuon ; 
and  which  is  perpetually  springing  from  himself,  and 
(when  it  is  his  pleasure  to  communicate)  communicating 
from  himself  thereof  to  his  creatures.    And, 
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(2.)  If  you  look  upon  the  state  of  thinn  in  the  creation, 
you  will  find  that  most  plainly  to  signiiy  to  us  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead.    As, 

[1.]  In  the  natural  world;  the  order  that  is  erery  where 
to  be  obser7ed  and  seen ;  that  speaks,  the  unity,  oneness, 
and  oneiiness  of  the  Agent,  that  had  the  forming  and  con- 
tinual management  of  the  affairs  of  all  this  creation.  It 
was  impossible  there  could  be  that  order  which  is  every 
where  to  be  observed  in  the  natural  world,  the  heaven  and 
earth,  s\in.  moon,  and  stars,  with  the  constant  succession 
of  day  ana  nieht.  summer  and  winter ;  and  that  variety  of 
creatures,  with  the  due  order  still  preserved  in  that  great 
variety  even  here  upon  earth.  I  say  it  is  impossible  this 
could  be,  if  that  mighty  Agent  that  made,  and  that  over- 
rules all,  were  not  onc^  and  ^nZy  one:  as  the  Psalmist 
takes  notice,  Psal.  cziz.  9.  Having  spoken  of  heaven  and 
earth  before,  he  saith,  "  They  contmue  to  this  day  accord- 
ing to  thy  ordinance,  for  all  are  thy  servants."  "  They  are 
all  in  a  stated  subserviency  to  thee,  as  the  only  one  that 
dost  moderate,  and  dispose,  and  order  all  things,  according 
to  thine  own  pleasure :  and  so  they  remain  steadfast  ana 
settled  for  ever."    Ana, 

[2.]  Even  in  the  intellectual  world,  the  intelligent  world : 
consider  the  stale  of  things  there.  iQdeed  there  there 
mieht  be  an  objection,  or  from  thence ;  which  objection 
will  be  easily  improved  into  an  argument  to  the  purpose  I 
am  speaking  to:  that  is,  that  in  the  intellectual  world, 
there  is  so  great  disorder,  as  we  see,  such  confusions  among 
men,  and  proceeding  from  that  which  we  And  to  have  been 
in  a  higher  order  of  intelligent  creatures,  the  angels  that 
fell.  But  this,  I  say,  is  improvable  into  an  argument,  in 
that  they  fell,  and  are  in  a  fallen  state,  those  angels  and 
the  generality  of  men,  it  shows,  that  all  this  disorder  and 
contusion  hath  come  from  their  receding  from  the  vn/t  Ood, 
Thsj  therefore  came  into  that  disorder  and  confusion, 
(which  is  the  sad  object  of  our  daily  contemplation,  when- 
ever we  use  our  thoughts  about  such  a  thing,)  having 
broken  off  themselves  from  the  one  God:  from  thence 
doth  this  disorder  proceed;  and,  considering  these  two 
sorts  of  intelligent  creatures,  that  lie  under  our  notice,  (to 
confine  our  eyes  to  the  children  of  men,)  they  are  either 
such  as  are  in  a  state  of  apostacy  still,  or  they  are  such  as 
are  in  their  return,  and  upon  recovery,  coming  back  to  Gk)d 
in  Christ.  For  those  that  are  in  a  state  of  apostacv  still, 
as  they  remain  apostate  and  off  from  Gk>d,  they  mase  this 
world  that  they  inhabit  a  hell  of  conAision  to  themselves, 
which  shows,  that  the  disorder  is  by  their  breaking  them- 
selves from  the  one  God,  the  centre  of  all  virtue,  and  of  all 
order  thereupon.  But  for  those  that  are  returning,  that 
are  coming  back^to  Gk)d,tmder  the  conduct  of  Christ,  that 
are  in  the  exercise  of  repentance  towards  God,  according 
as  their  minds  are  changed,  according  as  that  great  work 
of  renovation  obtains,  and  takes  place  in  them,  so  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  their  habitual  sense,  to  own,  even 
from  their  very  hearts  and  souls,  the  one  God.  Then 
this  is  their  sense,  "  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord, 
and  that  will  I  seek  after,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord."  To  d  well  with  God  as  mv  only  one,  (as  in  that. 
Psalm  zxvii.  4.  And  as  in  Psalm  izziii.  25.)  ''  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  1  and  whom  on  earth  do  I  de- 
sire besides  theel"  It  is  very  true  indeed,  that  in  the 
apostate  part  of  the  world,  verv  great  multitudes  are  quite 
wrong  in  their  notions  about  this  thing,  as  the  polytheism 
of  the  pagan  world,  (of  the  most  ignorant  and  sottish  part 
of  it,  tnough  the  wiser  part,  even  of  that  too,  have  always 
acknowledged  one  supreme  God,  looking  upon  the  rest  a^ 
so  many  ministering  gods,  meaning,  no  doubt,  the  sdme 
thing  that  we  do  by  angels,)  doth  show.  But  where  once 
the  light  and  grace  of  the  Gospel  do  obtain,  in  conjunction, 
there  is  not  only  a  rectitude  of  motion  about  this,  matter, 
bat  there  is  a  correspondent  sense  of  heart.  "  One  thing 
have  I  desired ;  I  can  dwell  no  where  but  with  God,  with 
any  content :  and  whom  have  I  in  heaven,  but  thee  V*  All 
renewed  senses  do  presently  return  to  this  one,  all  are 
gathered  back  to  one  centre  in  one,  in  this  one  they  all 
meet ;  they  no  sooner  begin  to  live,  but  all  their  desires, 
BUid  fidl  their  aims,  and  all  their  tendencies  are  directed  the 
same  way,  to  this  one  centre.  And  dierefore  now  to  make 
some  Use  of  this. 

1.  We  learn  from  it,  the  insupportable  misery  of  those 


that  have  no  relation  to,  nor  interest  in,  this  one  God.  God 
is  but  one.  "  Oh !  then,"  may  everv  such  wretched  soul 
say,  '*  what  shall  become  of  me,  w  ho  have  no  part  in  him,  no 
portion  in  him  1"  There  is  but  one  GK)d  to  save  thee,  and 
thou  hast  nothing  to  do  with  him  \  but  one  Grod  to  satisfy 
thee,  and  thou  hast  nothing  to  do  with  him ;  but  one  to  save 
thee,  and  if  he  will  destroy  thee,  who  will  save  thee  1  If  there 
be  but  one,  and  he  be  set  against  thee,  if  he  be  thine  enemv ; 
if  this  be  the  state  of  thy  case,  that  thou  liest  open  to  the 
destructive  Vrath  of  this  one  God,  who  shall  save  thee  1 
There  is  but  one  Lawgiver,  who  is  able  to  save  and  to  de- 
stroy: (as  it  comes  in  after,  James  iv.  12.)  and  there  is 
but  one  to  satisfy  the^ ;  thou  wast  lost  for  want  of  being 
satisfied  by  a  suitable  good^  if  thou  wert  never  so  safe 
from  any  external,  any  vindictive  evil.  There  is  but  one 
good,  that  is  God ;  no  proportionable  good,  nor  adeouate 
good  besides,  no  good  tnat  can  fill  up  the  ca]}acit^  of  the 
soul.  How  majT  such  a  creature  go  bemoaning  itself  in 
so  sad  a  state  of  its  case !  '*  There  is  but  one  good  through- 
out the  whole  universe  of  being,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  one ;  I  have  no  part  there." 

2.  As  the  misery  of  siHch  is  insupportable,  so  truly, 
their  sin  is  as  inexctu^able ;  for  there  is  but  one  God  that 
claims  obedience  and  ddtv  froin  thee.  The  case  is  in  this 
easy  way  to  be  understood.  Let  it  be  considered,  vou  have 
not  one  to  command,  and  another  to  countermand ;  one  to 
bid,  and  another  to  forbid.  There  is  one  God;  you  know 
there  is  but  one;  you  believe  there  is  but  one.  No  man 
(it  is  true)  can  serve  two  masters,  who  should  both  lay 
claim  to  supreme  power  over  him.  No  one  can  serve  two. 
but  sure  one  may  serve  one,  when  there  is  but  one,  ana 
his  mind  is  express  and  plain ;  therefore  the  sin  of  such  is 
altogether  inexcusable.  Thou  hast  but  one  QtoA  to  worship ; 
and  what!  not  worship  him.  But  one  God  to  love,  but 
one  to  fear,  but  one  to  trust;  but  one  object  for  thy  adora- 
tion, one  object  for  thy  expectation ;  and  thou  art  to  do 
him  homage  every  day,  in  t>oih  together;  both  in  adoring 
him  and  expecting  from  him.  And  what!  to  rob  this  one 
God  of  the  glory,  the  service  which  he  claims,  and  which 
thou  mightest  pay  and  render  to  him !  There  is  no  excep- 
tion against  it,  no  counter-claim  against  this  claim  of  his. 

3.  We  further  learn  hence,  how  high  and  great  is  the 
privilege  of  those,  that  do  belong  to  God,  in  that  he  is  but 
one ;  they  do  not  need  to  be  divided  amongmany,  and  to 
have  their  heartsdistracted  within  them,  "  Whither  shall  I 
gol  to  whom  shall  I  betake  myself  1"  Their  privilege  is 
great,  upon  this  account,  with  respect  both  to  tneir  know- 
ledge of  this  one  God,  and  their  application  to  him,  the 
former  whereof  leads  to  the  latter. 

(1.)  In  respect  to  their  knowledge  of  him;  it  is  a  very 
great  privilege,  that  the  eye  of  their  mind  and  soul  is  called 
to  one,  direcled  to  one;  here  is  eternal  life  summed  up 
(as  it  were)  in  one  glance.  '*  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou 
hast  sent ;"  to  know  him  as  he  is  revealed^  and  as  he  is  to 
be  conversed  with,  through  his  Son ;  and  m  what  a  trans- 
port do  we  find  the  disciples,  upon  this  account,  it  being 
the  great  business  and  design  of^our  blessed  Lord  to  reveal 
the  Father  to  poor  souls.  "  Show  us  the  Father  and  it  suf- 
ficetb,"  say  thev.  Saith  he,  "  You  do  know  the  Father,  in 
that  you  have  known  me,"  in  that  14th  John.  Then  saith 
one  of  them,  Judas,  not  Iscariot,  (no  not  he  I  warrant  ]rou, 
he  had  not  a  heart  to  savour  anv  such  thibg,)  "  How  is  it 
that  thou  wilt  manifest  thysea  to  us,  and  not  unto  the 
world  1"  Oh!  how  lamentable  is  it  to  think  (as  if  they 
had  said)  of  the  sad  state  of  the  blinded  world,  how  little 
they  know,  how  obscure  and  dark  their  notices  are,  and 
how  corrupted  and  depraved,  about  the  one  Godhead.  But 
Christ  tells  them 'that  in  manifesting  himself  he  manifested 
the  Father  too.  And  "  Oh !  (say  they,)  whence  is  this  to 
U.S.  that  we  should  have  this  manifestation  when  it  is  not 
afforded  to  the  world,  is  not  made  common  to  the  univer- 
sality of  men  1"    And, 

(2.)  In  respect  of  application  to  him ;  oh,  how  great  is 
the  privilege  not  to  be  put  to  worship  stocks  and  stones  for 
deities,  and  to  pray  to  a  god  that  cannot  save.  When  we 
think  of  the  inanimate,  senseless  gods  which  the  blind  nsr 
tions  do  trust  in  and  worship,  we  have  then  just  cause  to 
think  with  ourselves,  "  Oh,  how  unlike  to  them  is  the  por- 
tion of  Jacob !  He  is  the  Former  of  all  things.    Our  God 
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luuh  made  the  heayens.  and  doth  whatsoever  he  will,  there 
ibove  and  here  below." 

4.  We  hence  see  what  obligation  is  upon  ns  to  singlenesB 
of  heart.  The  Deity  wherewith  we  have  most  of  aU  to  do, 
finally,  terminatively  to  do,  is  single,  is  but  one.  How  to 
be  abhorred  a  thing,  hereupon,  must  a  double  heart  be,  a 
heart— and  a  heart!  For  a  single  God,  how  suitable  is  a 
^gle  heart  I  There  is  not  for  us  a  God— and  a  God. 
And  what  should  we  do  then  for  a  heart— and  a  heart  1 
The  whole  must  go  to  the  whole,  one  to  one.  When  our 
Saviour  had  been  telling  us,  (Matt.  vi.  34.)  "  No  man 
can  serve  two  masters,''  he  points  us  back  to  what  we  find 
there  in  the  same  context ;  that  if  the  eye  be  single,  the 
whole  body  will  be  full  of  light.  But  if  the  eye  bie  evil, 
(which  implies  that  a  double  heart  is  an  evil  heart,)  then 
all  is  in  darkness.  And  saith  he,  "  If  the  very  light  that 
is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  I"  When 
our  eye  looks  with  one  direct  and  undivided  view  towards 
the  one  God,  here  the  soul  is  -all  replenished  with  light, 
clear  and  vital  light,  that  is  transfused  through  it.  jBut 
multiplicity  and  darkness  come  all  to  one.  If  we  do  not 
look  with  a  single  eye  to  that  one  single  Being,  where  all 
glory  and  all  blessedness  for  poor  souls  reside;  but  are 
looking  to  other  things,  and  departing  from  this  one,  we  are 
presently  lost  in  multiplicity,  and  see  many  thin^  under 
that  notion^  as  if  our  good  la^  here,  or  as  if  the  prime  duty 
lay  here ;  it  is  all  one  as  seeing  nothing,  as  good  to  know 
nothing  of  any  Qod  at  aU,  as  to  know  many  gods,  or  to 
consider  many  under  that  notion.    And  again, 

5.  We  see  hereupon  how  possible  the  most  entire  and 
intimate  union  with  God  is  with  sincere  souls.  To  those 
that  are  sincere,  if  he  be  but  one,  how  entire  and  intimate 
may;  the  union  be  between  one  and  one  1  When  we  bring 
to  him  a  single  soul,  a  soul  full  of  simplicity,  uprightness, 
and  sincerity,  which  points  only  at  him  as  tne  one  God,  he 
being  but  one,  and  we  but  one  in  the  intention  and  aim  of 
oar  souls,  how  entire  and  intimate  may  this  union  be! 
That  which  some  pa^ns  have  expressed  by  that  nearest 
and  closest  and  most  intimate  touch  of  the  centre;  centre 
to  centre ;  so  (have  some  of  them  said)  are  souls  to  apply 
themselves  inwardly  to  God;  the  one  6od  joining  centre 
with  them.  And  it  is  a  mighty  solace  to  think  of  it;  that 
whereas  the  felicity  of  a  soul  doth  so  absolutely  depend  upon 
the  most  near  and  intimate  union  with  God,  that  which  is  so 
necessary  is  so  possible.  It  is  necessary  to  me,  in  order  to 
my  happmess  and  well-being,  that  I  be  most  intimately  and 
entirely  united  with  God ;  and  since  he  is  but  one,  if  I  be 
one  in  the  intent  and  bent  of  my  soul  towards  him,  it  is 
not  more  necessary  than  possible.  For  observe  how  the 
scribe,  that  puts  that  question  to  our  Lord  in  that  foremen- 
tioned  Marie  xii.  understands  this  conjunction,  when  our 
Lord  answered  him,  what  was  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment; namely,  "  the  first  and  great  commandment  is,  that 
God  is  but  one,  and  that  there  is  none  other  God  but  he, 
and  that  therefore  we  should  love  him  with  all  the  heart," 
he  replies,  "  Master,  thou  hast  said  well,  for  there  is  but  one 
God  f  and  our  Lord,  it  is  said,  observed,  that  he  answered 
like  a  man  of  sense,  like  a  man  of  understanding,  like  an 
intelligent  man.  There  lies  the  connexion,  "  therefore  thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  because 
the  Lord  our  Qod  is  one  God,  and  there  is  none  other  but 
he."    And, 

6.  We  may  hence  collect  the  mighty  obligation  there  is 
upon  Christians,  to  unity  with  one  another;  to  be  united 
one  with  another.  Those  several  unities  you  read  of 
Ephe.s.  iv.  are  all  directed  to  this  one  purpose,  and  this  is 
the  prime  and  most  fbndaniental  of  all  the  rest,  "  There  is 
but  one  God ;"  and  therefore  are  all  those  related  to  him, 
and  that  bear  his  name,  to  be  but  one.  It  cannot  be  said, 
one  Christian  hath  one  God,  and  another  hath  another 
God ;  but  all  have  but  one  God ;  so  that  it  is  impossible 
there  can  be  any  so  great  reasons  for.  disunion  among 
Christians,  those  that  are  sincere,  that  have  vital  union  with 
God  in  Christ,  as  there  are  for  their  union.  Whatsoever 
pretence  there  can  be  for  disunion,  or  for  distinct  commu- 
nion, the  reason  is  unspeakably  |:reater  for  union.  By  how 
much  doth  God  outweigh  all  thmgs  else,  infinite  reason  is 
there  for  oneness  in  communion  throughout,  as  he,  with 
whom  they  have  all  a  common  union  is  infinite.  But  the 
thingswherein  theydifier  fronn  one  another,  are  most  minute- 


ly finite,  and  even  as  nothing,  in  oomp 

wherein  they  must  all  (whether  they  Will  or  not)  agr^'. 
And  thereupon  indeed,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  miquit]r 
in  the  Christian  church  (which  is  the  community  of  liTis; 
Christians)  than  when  they  do  usually  make  distinct  com- 
munions. This,  I  must  tell  you,  is  the  very  heart  and 
centre  of  all  antichristianism,  the  first  remarkable  thing  ia 
the  apostacy  of  the  Christian  church,  when  it  began  to  d^ 
generate,  that  is,  the  making  of  distinct  communioDs,  or 
making  of  other  terms  of  communion,  than  Christ  bad 
made  by  the  evangelical  law.  This  was  the  very  hean  of 
all  antichristianity,  when  men  would  take  upon  them  to 
make  distinct  boundaries  and  terms  of  communion,  vhich 
should  be  larger  than  Christ  would  have  made,  or  narrower 
than  Christ  had  made ;  to  admit  men  upon  such  terms  as 
his  rules  would  admit  none ;  and  exclude  men  on  sock 
terms  as  his  rules  would  exclude  none ;  this  is  the  first 
thin^,  the  sununary  and  most  comprehensive  thing,  in  all 
antichristianity.  Then  the  Christian  church  first  began  to 
be  antichristian,  when  it  came  to  this,  to  make  other  terms 
of  communion  than  Christ  had  made  by  his  ovn  lav. 
And  indeed,  the  iniquity  of  it  is  intolerable,  if  it  be  consi- 
dered ;  for  under  what  notion  are  any  to  be  receired  into 
the  community-of  Christians,  but  under  the  notion  of  per- 
sons visibly  united  to  God  in  Christ,  and  so  instated  mlo 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  and  so  entitled  to  everlastiog 
blessedness  in  God,  procured  for  them  by  the  general 
Redeemer  t  Whereupon,  to  make  new  terms  of  commo- 
nion,  larger  or  narrower  than  Christ  made,  is  to  make  a  new 
CO  venan  t,  to  make  a  new  Grospel ;  it  is  to  make  new  termsof 
everlasting  life  and  death;  and  so  to  overturn  andorerthrof 
all  things,  that  are  most  essential  to  a  Christian  ckorth, 
or  to  the  Christian  religion,  or  any  thing  of  relidon  in  tbe 
world.  It  would  strike  at  all,  if  men  may  shaoe  their 
communion,  according  to  their  own  fancy,  when  toej  are 
to  shape  it  according  to  the  evangelical  law.  Those  that 
we  believe  to  have  vital  union  wiUi  God  in  Christ,  onrbon 
we  ought  to  believe  have  so ;  we  that,  with  a  sincere  miod, 
look  upon  persons  by  Gk)spel  measures,  and  consider  tbem  as 
those  who  nave  visible  characters  of  true  vivid  Christianitj 
upon  them,  ought  to  run  into  communion  with  them  as  socli, 
and  only  such.  This  is  Christ's  measure,  and  Christ's  nik, 
and  so  communion  can  be  but  one,  and  to  ofier  to  make  it 
diverse  and  distinct,  is  to  make  a  new  gospel,  and  a  oev 
Christ,  and  a  new  religion  throughout.  Indeed  it  is  a  bold 
thing ;  for  it  is  to  make  new  terms  of  life  and  death.  It  is 
presumptuous  enough  to  put  the  divine  stamp  opon  this 
or  that  troth  of  ours,  or  tnis  or  that  duty  (as  we  cooni  ii) 
of  our  own ;  it  is  a  great  presumption :  but  unspeakably 
greater,  tomhke  new  terms  of  life  and  death;  for  ereir 
truth,  or  every  duty,  are  not  parts  of  the  terms  of  life  and 
death.  There  is  many  a  truth  that  is  not  necessary  for 
a  man  to  believe,  under  pain  of  damnation ;  and  manj  a 
duty  a  man  may  be  ignorant  of,  and  so  not  boand  to  do, 
upon  pain  of  danmation.  But  the  terms  upon  which 
Christians  are  to  hold  communion  one  with  another,  are 
such  to  which  we  are  bound  under  that  penalty,  or  which 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  entitling  them  to  be  interested  is 
salvation,  or  exempted  from  damnation ;  and  so  to  make 
new  terms  of  communion,  is  to  make  new  terms  of  life  and 
death.  But  blessed  be  God,  though  this  hath  been  (oo 
little  considered  for  above  forty  years  past,  God  is  awaken- 
ing his  people,  to  consider  it  now.  And  I  look  uron  that 
tol)e  the  first  step  towards  the  restitution  of  the  Cbristiaa 
church,  and  the  recovering  of  it  out  of  the  terrible  apostary 
in  which  it  hath  lain  for  a  thousand  years,  and  upwards. 
This,el  say,  is  the  first  step  towards  it,  to  make  those  the 
terms  of  union  and  communion  in  the  Christian  chnrch, 
which  God  in  Christ  hath  made.  And  when  that  once  comes 
to  obtain  generally,  then  we  shall  find  the  spirit  of  thcbodr 
(for  there  is  but  one  body  and  one  spirit)  difiusing  sod 
influencing  itself  throiigh  the  body,  and  making  it  lirel;, 
a  kind  of  resurrection  irom  the  dead.    It  may  further, 

7.  Be  collected,  that  our  encouragement  is  great,  as  to 
what  expectation  we  may  have,  concerning  the  issne  of 
things,  since  God  is  but  one.  That  is,  concerning  the 
issue  which  things  shall  drive  to  here  in  this  world,  and 
concerning  their  ultimate  and  final  issue  in  the  other  world, 
it  cannot  but  be  ^ood  and  happy;  for  God  is  hot  one, 
who  in  his  Christ  is  the  universal  and  only  Ruler  of  all 
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clns  world.  If  tlie  kin^om  of  God  in  Christ  were  divided. 
it  would  come  to  nothuiff ;  bat  it  is  not  divided,  it  is  all 
in  one  hand,  who  h«th  Uie  ordering  and  dispoaiMff  of  the 
times  and  seasons,  as  seems  ffooa  to  him,  and  ne  doth 
eveiy  thing  with  that  profoand  wisdom  that  cannot  err. 
and  that  mi^ty  power  that  cannot  be  withstood.  And 
since  the  most  perfect  wisdom^  and  moat  absolute  power, 
do  belong  to  that  one,  and  all  affairs  do  lie  in  one  hand, 
the  issae  will  certainly  be  good.  I  cannot  say  it  will  be 
ffood  to  OS,  according  to  onr  fancy  and  onr  sense  of  things, 
but  it  must  be.  in  itself  good.  The  kin^om  is  not  divi> 
ded,  there  is  Dot  one  God,  and  one  Christ,  who  governs 
this  apostate  world  by  his  own  right,  as  God,  and  by  a 
right  that  he  hath  devolved  upon  him,  as  the  Mediator, 
^nd  therefore,  never  doobt  concerning  the  issue  of  things, 
let  them  look  never  so  horribly,  and  with  never  so  con- 
fused an  aspect;  all  will  do  well,  for  all  is  in  the  hand  of 
3neGod. 

And  then,  as  to  the  finitl  state,  what  transports  shonld 
we  be  in,  to  think,  when  all  that  belongs  to  tais  one  God 
shall  meet  in  this  one  God,  the  many  sons  bronrht  to 
^lory  together,  when  God  shall  be  all  in  all,  one  in  all,  one 
diffusing  a  vital,  satisfying,  beautifying  inflnence  through 
all,  through  the  whole  commnnitv,  that  rriates  to  him,  and 
is  united  to  him,  all  (as  it  were)  losing  themselves  in  the 
one  God,  not  in  the  natural  sense,  but  in  the  moral ;  as 
morality  comprehends  duty  and  felicity  both  together,  and 
the  verv  Scripture  ezpvessions  that  spieak  of  God's  beine 
all  in  all,  doth  imply  this  distinction,  for  otherwise  he  could 
not  be  all  in  all,  if  there  were  not  a  created  til  which  he 
replenisheth  with  his  own  fhlness.  '*  All  in  all,"  is  not 
as  if  all  being  were  to  be  reserved  and  swallowed  up  again 
into  the  fountain  Being,  and  that  the  blened  should  lose 
Lheir  individuality;  no,  no  such  thing,  the  very  words  and 
the  nature  of  the  thinr  are  repugnant  to  that,  but  when 
that  all  of  holy  ones  snail  be  ffathered  about  the  central 
good,  and  be  replenished  conQnually,  perpetually,  fully 
and  everlastin^rly  fVom  thence,  oh !  how  satisAring  then 
shall  we  ezperienee  the  tmth  and  sweetness  of  tnis  thing, 
-that  the  uodhead  is  but  mm. 

And  this  is  enough  as  to  the  first  thin?  which  we  have 
to  consider  in  the  text,  "thou  beUeveat  there  is  one  God, 
thou  doest  well"  The  belief  of  this  is  approved  and 
nstificd. 


LECTURE   Xn.* 

IL  But  then  the  ineffectual  believing  of  it  is  reproved 
ind  condemned ;  to  believe  it  with  sueh  a  kind  of  notional 
aith  as  the  devils  believe  it  with.  The  former  was  the 
nain  thine  for  which  I  pitched  upon  this  Scripture,  but 
his  latter  I  shall  not  overlook ;  it  having  so  great  an  apti^ 
ude  with  it  to  help  and  enforce  the  right  improvement  of 
he  former.  That  is,— the  inefedmal  belief  of  the  Unity  (^ 
he  Gkidhead,  which  the  apostle  doth,  in  this  expression, 
tesignedly  animadvert  upon,  may  be  easily  collected  f>om 
his  present  scope,  which  is  to  show  what  kind  of  faith 
hat  IS  which  must  justify  us  ^  not  a  notional  dead  faith, 
ach  as  lets  the  soul  wherein  it  is  remain  unchanged,  such 
s  works  not  within,  such  a&  leaves  the  soul  just  as  it  was. 
fou  may  see  this  scope  fully  represented  to  this  purpose 
1  the  14th  verse.  "  What  doth  it  profit,  my  brethren, 
lough  a  man  say  ne  hath  faith,  and  have  not  works  1  can 
lith  save  him  V  can  that  idle  faith,  that  unworking  fidth 
lat  effects  nothing,  can  that  save  him  1  "I  appeal  to  you, 
Ls  if  he  had  said,)  whether  it  can<"  He  dotn  not  say  it 
Bumot,  but  he  doth  appeal  to  them  whether  it  can  or  no; 
nd  it  is  true,  that  manner  of  interrogation  doth  deny  that 

can,  more  pnngently :  that  is  always  the  intent  of  qnes- 
ons  or  interrogatories,  put  in  the  room  of  ^rmations  or 
egations,  to  denv  or  affirm  more  smartl^r  or  with  more 
ungency  than  a  bare  affirmation  or  negation  would  have 
[me.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  common  light  and  conscience 
f  the  person  spoken  to.  Can  such  a  faith  save  1  And 
lea  he  oomes  at  length,  in  prosecution  of  this  scope,  to 


this  particular  truth.  I  may  not  how  mn  over  with  yov 
the  whole  thread  of  this  discourse :  but  immediately  be* 
fore  the  words  of  the  text,  he  urgeth  this,  "  A  man  may 
say.  Thou  hast  faith  aira  I  have  works:  show  me  thy 
faith  without  th^  works;"  that  is,  if  thou  eanst  show  me 
any  thing  that  is  worth  that  name.  But  I  for  my  part 
**  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works,"  as  knowing  it 
can  never  significantly  or  to  pnrpoae  be  shown  otherwise. 
And  then  he  comes  to  this  particular  case,  "  Thoa  baliev- 
est  that  there  is  one  God :  thou  doest  well :  the  devils  also 
believe  and  tremble."  Ir  thou  hast  no  other  faith,  in  this 
point  of  the  one  God's  existence,  but  the  devils'  fhitn :  aav. 
if  thine  ftdl  short  of  such  a  fhith ;  dost  thou  think  it  will 
aave  thee  1  This  is  the  meaning  pursuantly  to  the  present 
scope.  His  great  questianik,  what  faith  Will  finally  save: 
ana  for  resolving  of  it,  his  great  business  is  to  evince  ana 
make  out,  that  there  must  be  some  intervening  effects  in 
order  to  that  final  salvation,  for  which  the  faith  that  will 
save  must  have  a  proportionable  efficacy.  If  it  did  not 
work  those  intervening  immediate  effects,  it  would  not 
bring  about  the  end,  salvation.  And  so  the  truth  that  now 
remains,  to  be  spoken  to  from  this  latter  part  of  the  verse, 
yon  have  it  plainly  in  view  thu^— That  tne  ineffectual  be- 


ief  of  the  one  God's  existence,  or  such  a  belief  of  it  as 
doth  not  beget  io  the  soul  proportionable  dispositions  to- 
wards God,  will  no  more  save  a  stupid  man  than  a  trem- 
bling devil. — ^And  to  speak  briefly  and  usefully  (as  much 
as  is  possible)  to  this,  it  will  be  requisite  to  show— what 
effects  or  dispositions  our  fiuth  of  the  one  God's  existence 
should  work  in  men— to  open  to  y^oa  what  it  doth  work  in 
tli^  devils,  and— to  show,  tnat  if  it  do  not  its  proper  work 
upon  men,  it  will  no  more  save  men  than  devils. 

1.  What  it  ought  to  work,  what  impressions  the  faith  of 
the  one  God's  existence  should  make  upon  men.  The 
impressions  it  ought  to  make  upon  men,  must  be  measured 
ana  judged  of  by  the  state  of  tneir  case,  wherein  it  is  dif- 
ferent, and  represented  to  them  as  different,  fVom  that  of 
the  devils.  That  is.  that  though  they  have  been  in  an 
apostacy  from  God,  tneir  sovereign  and  rightful  Lord,  as 
the  devils  have  been,  vet  he  is  reconcileable  to  men,  when 
he  i9  not  to  the  devils :  and  where  the  Gospel  comes,  it 
shows  distinctly  how,  and  in  what  way,  and  upon  what 
terms,  he  is  reconcileable.  The  belief  then  of  the  one  God's 
existence,  you  mav  easily  apprehend  what  it  effects  upon 
this  snppceal  of  tne  case.  There  is  but  one  to  whom  I 
owe  obedience  as  my  Sovereign ;  to  him  I  must  subject 
myself.  There  is  but  one,  from  whom  I  can  expect  bless- 
e<uiess:  a  portion  and  interest  in  him  I  must  seek.  1 
have  hitherto  been  in  an  apostacy  fh>m  him,  I  have  herc^ 
violated  the  bounds  of  mv  duty  to  him,  and  forfeited  all 
interest  in  him ;  but  I  fina  there  is  a  remedv  to  be  given 
to  this  case,  and  through  the  Redeemer,  God  is  reconcile- 
able ;  he  recalls  me  to  my  duty,  he  offers  to  restore  me  to 
my  interest  It  is  plain  then,  what  impressions  should  be 
made,  to  wit,  of  ^*  repentance  towards  God,  and  (upon 
discovery  made  of  him)  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :" 
a  disposition  to  come  back  to  God,  through  Christ,  with  a 
heart  fVill  of  wonder.  fbU  of  ^titude,  ftill  of  love,  ready 
to  be  devoted,  and  subject  again :  and  so  to  do  all  that  can 
be  done  on  our  part,  or  to  comply  with  all  that  is  required 
fh)m  us,  in  order  to  the  reinstating  of  things  between  God 
and  us,  and  setting  all  right  again.    But, 

3.  What  impression  is  there  made  on  devils,  by  the  be- 
lief of  the  one  God's  existence  1  That  one  word  '*  tremble" 
tells  us  most  significantly.  They  "  believe  and  tremble." 
Their  belief  strikes  them  so,  thAt  they  are  shaken  by  it : 
just  as  the  sea  with  a  violent  wind,  that  tosses  the  waves 
this  way  and  that  The  fremitus  marit  is  that  which  this 
word  doth  express,  the  ramultuation  of  the  sea,  as  tossed 
by  violent  winds.  Such  an  impression  doth  the  belief  of 
the  one  God's  existence  make  and  leave  upon  devils :  that 
is,  it  stirs  those  violent  passions  in  them,  which  we  must 
suppose  the  view  of  the  one  God,  in  his  ternble  majesty 
andf  glory,  is  apt  to  raise  in  his  creatures,  in  their  state  who 
are  apostatized,  and  revolted  from  him,  and  know  there  is 
no  redeemer  for  them,  that  God  will  not  be  reconciled  to 
them,  and  they  themselves  have  no  disposition  to  seek  re> 
conciliation  with  him.  That  is,  such  passions  as  these:  tne 
paasiott  of  hatred:  every  view  they  nave  of  the  one  God 
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in  his  majestjr  and  glory,  stin  up  their  enmity,  and  the 
oftoier  they  view  it,  the  more  they  hate  it,  and  especially 
considered  under  the  notion  of  ju«t  and  holy.  It  cannot 
but  stir  the  passion  of  envy,  looking  on  him  under  the  no- 
tion of  happy:  it  cannot  out  move  their  dread  and  horror 
concerning  him,  under  the  notion  of  almi^hty^  not  to  be 
resisted,  not  to  be  withstood.  And  then  it  stirs  up  the 
passion  of  despair  too,  considering  themselves  as  none  of 
his  match,  ana  that  they  are  never  to  expect  that  he  will 

S'eld  to  them,  as  they  Imow  they  can  never  conquer  him. 
ut, 

3.  Wh^  is  a  stupid  man  no  more  to  expect  salvation 
from  the  ineffectual  faith  of  the  one  Qod*s  existence,  than 
a  forlorn  trembling  devil  1  That  men  have  been  in  an 
apostacy  from  Grod,  as  well  as  devils,  is  plain  to  us  all. 
That  death,  that  is,  eternal  death,  is  the  proper  wages  of 
that  sin  by  which  they  have  apostatized,  that  is  plain  to  us 
all  too :  why  shoold  not  an  apostate  man  therefore  lie 
under  tne  just  wrath  of  Gk>d,  as  well  as  an  iposuite  devil  1 
All  that  can  be  said  in  ,the  case  is,  that  Christ  hath  died 
for  men  and  not  for  devils :  here  is  all  that  can  be  alleged. 
And  so  we  need  do  no  more  for  the  clearing  of  this  matter 
further,  than  only  to  consider  what  alteration  this  makes 
in  the  case ;  and  in  order  thereto,  I  will  lay  down  snndij 
things  that  I  reckon  very  plain,  and  such  as  do  carry  their 
own  evidence  with  them. 

(1.)  As,  that  there  is  no  natural  connexion  between  the 
death  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  a  sinner.  These  two 
things  are  not  naturally  connected,  the  death  of  Christ  and 
the  salvation  of  a  sinful  man.  It  is  plain  and  obvious  in 
itself,  that  there  is  no  natural  connexion;  these  things%lo 
not  naturally  touch  one  another. 

(3.)  Therefore  there  can  be  no  connexion  at  all  between 
them  but  such  as  shall  be  ordinate  or  made,  there  cannot 
be  any  connexion,  without  its  being  made,  between  the 
death  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  any  man. 

(3.)  There  can  be  no  pretence  of  any  such  made  con- 
nexion, but  such  as  the  (3ospel  constitution  makes,  that 
is,  made  between  the  death  oi  Christ  and  the  salvation  of 
any  man,  but  what  the  Gospel  hath  made  by  its  constitu- 
tion. 

(4.)  The  Goepel  doth  make  no  connexion  between  the 
death  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  any  sinner,  without 
intervening  faith.  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  save 
his  only-begotten  Son ;  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him, 
shoold  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  The  Gk)spel 
makes  no  other  connexion  between  that  death  to  which  he 
^ve  up  his  own  Son,  and  our  having,  any  of  us,  everlast- 
ing life,  but  upon  the  supposal  of  an  mtervening  faith. 

(5.)  That  faith  which  the  Gospel  requires  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  describes  and  tells  us  what  it  is ;  it  describes  it  by 
distinguishing  characters ;  it  tells  us,  it  is  such  a  faith  as 
overcomes  the  world.  1  John  v.  4.  It  tells  us  it  is  such  a 
faith  as  by  which  the  nearts  of  men  are  turned  to  the  Lord ; 
**  Many  believed  and  turned  to  the  Lord,"  Acts  xi.  21.  It 
tells  us,  it  is  such  a  faith,  as  "  is  the  substance  of  thines 
hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  thinn  not  seen  *,"  (Heb. 
xi.  1.)  that  faith  thatconquers  one  world,  and  reveals  ano- 
ther. That  faith  (I  say)  which  the  Gospel  requires  for 
this  purpose,  to  wit,  of  the  salvation -of  sinners,  by  the  Re- 
deemer, it  doth  also  describe,  and  tells  us  what  it  is. 
Whereiipon, 

(6.)  iNot  to  have  that  faith  which  the  Gospel  doth  so 
describe  is,  in  the  Gospel  estimate,  to  have  no  faith.  He 
that  hath  not  this  faith  is  an  unbeliever,  ^till  an  unbeliever. 
As  when  we  speak  of  having  any  thing  (whatsoever  it  be) 
that  vi  necessary  for  this  or  that  end  or  purpose,  it  is  not 
the  name  of  that  thing,  the  misapplied  name  of  that  thing, 
that  will  serve  the  end  or  purpose;  but  it  is  plain,  only  the 
thing  itself  will  do  it.  It  is  true,  you  may  call  painted 
bread  by  the  name  of  bread ;  you  may  call  the  picture  of 
a  loaf,  a  loaf;  but  it  is  not  painted  bread  that  will  nourish 
you,  nor  is  it  the  notion  or  Gospel  faith,  or  the  name  of 
that  faith  misapplied,  that  will  save  you.  They  who  have 
not  Uw  faith  which  the  Gospel  requires,  have  no  faith  quoad 
AoCf  that  will  serve  tMs  purpose,  because  that  faith  which 
is  so  and  so  described,  it  requires  as  necessary  for  this 
punpoee  of  savinff.    And  therefore, 

(7.)  Lastly ;  They  which  have  not  this  faith,  being  there- 
upon still  unbelievers;  that  is,  they  are  unbelievers  in  re- 


ference to  this  faith ;  they  have  none  of  that  faith  that  tlis 
Gospel  requires  in  order  to  salvation ;  they  must  accord* 
ingly  have  the  unbeliever's  portion,  and  the  poition  of  ni- 
believers  and  devils  is  all  one.  Compare  Lnke  xiL  4& 
with  Matt.  XXV.  41.  In  the  first  it  is,  "  Let  soch  a  one 
have  his  portion  with  unbelievers  :**  and  then  consider  thai 
they  who  fall  under  such  a  doom  and  condemnation  at  lag, 
are  condemned  to  that "  fire  which  is  propared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels,"  as  it  is  in  the  latter  place.  8o  that 
let  a  man  believe  never  so  much  this  one  thing,  (which 
tjjum^  the  rest  it  is  needftil  he  should  believe  in  order  lo 
salvation,)  to  wit,  the  one  God's  existence ;  but  it  doth 
not  work  upon  his  soul,  impresseth  him  not,  altereth  him 
not  I  it  can  no  more  save  him  than  it  will  sare  the 
devil. 

Yea,  and  it  nu^blL  be  added,  that  the  Gospel  constitntioB, 
in  this  case,  makmg  such  a  faith  necessary,  doth  not  ooljr 
speak  the  pleasure  of  the  Legislator,  but  it  speaks  moti 
consentaneously  to  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  with  the 
greatest  advantage.  Here  is  reconciliation  offered  to  sia- 
ful  men ;  but  there  is  none  offered  to  the  devil;  in  this  r^ 
met  then  (though  I  do  not  say  absolutely  in  all  respects) 
their  guilt  is  greatest.  That  one  who  is  no  waj  soiiBh^ 
affected  with  tnat  discovery  which  is  made  to  him  of  Goo, 
considered  with  reference  to  the  state  of  his  case,  sad  the 
Gospel  dispensation  under  which  he  is;  such  a  one  as 
doth  in  this  respect  remain  unchanged,  his  heait  onaltei- 
ed,  not  won,  not  turned  to  God ;  lies  under  greater  gaik 
than  the  devils  themselves  do  lie. 

Therefore  now  to  make  some  brief  Ute  of  this.  HeDce, 

1.  We  leain,  that  it  is  a  supposahle  thing,  that  wrsoas 
living  under  the  Gospel,  professed  Christians,  (for  the 
apostle  speaks  to  such  here,)  may  be  no  moredalyaBd 
suitably  affected  with  the  discovery  that  is  made  to  than 
of  the  one  God,  than  the  very  devils.  This  is  not  an  so- 
supposable  thing,  that  man  may  have  the  representation  tf 
God  which  the  Gospel  affords,  superadded  to  all  that  ii 
natural,  and  be  no  more  suitably  affected  therewith  thus 
mere  devil,  this  is  a  truly  supposable  case.  And  tbtt  it  is  t 
case  to  be  supposed,  a  thin^  that  may  be,  should  strike  aQ 
our  hearts  with  just  solicitude  hereupon.  BisT  it  bel 
And  what !  Is  it  not  so  with  me  1  Have  I  not  lived  ill 
this  while  amidst  that  light  that  reveals  the  one  God,  m* 
altered,  unchanged,  unimpressed,  iust  as  I  shoold  hare 
been,  if  there  had  been  no  such  light,  no  such  discoreiyl 
And  andn, 

2.  We  may  infer,  that  persons  may  be  in  a  very  mat 
measure  like  the  devil  that  do  very  seldom  think  of  hin; 
nay,  (it  may  be,)  do  think  there  is  no  such  creature.  It  ii 
very  likely  that  this  sort  of  persons  whom  the  apostle  here 
speaks  to.  with  such  smarmess  and  acrimony,  mi^ht  nn 
hitle  think  of  the  devil  till  they  met  with  this  epistle,  till 
they  were  so  put  in  mind.  This  may  very  well  be.  Per- 
sons may  be  very  much  akin  to  the  devil  in  the  temper  and 
complexion  of  tneir  minds,  when  they  very  little  think  a 
him,  or  of  any  such  matter.  And  they  are  most  of  all  like 
him  that  are  most  positive  in  their  disbelief  of  sdj  sack 
sort  of  creatures  as  devils  are.  That  piece  of  revired  » 
dem  Sadduceism  goes  now,  with  many,  for  a  great  pirceof 
wit  and  learning.  And  a  venr  stranaie  thing  it  is,  that  ve 
should  have  had  among  us  a  clearer  light  than  tbegrest^ 
part  of  the  wortd  have  had.-  to  make  us  more  ignorant  and 
unapprehensive  of  things  tliat  are  of  very  mat  conren  to 
us ;  clearer  than  the  pagan  world  hav^  haidi;  and  yet  hot 
many  things  do  we  find  discoursed  concerning  the  deri 
among  their  poets  and  philosophers,  that  there  are  soehi 
sort  of  middle  creatures  between  the  gods  (the  sopreoe 
God  at  least)  and  men,  and  that  these  are  distingQishec 
into  two  orders,  of  good  and  bad.  Nothing  more  freqactf 
in  the  writings  of  pagans,  than  that  there  are  the  good  gt^ 
and  eacodamifnes :  some  of  them  seem  not  to  have  ben  t 
norant  however  they  came  by  the  knowledge,  of  tbett*- 
tacy  of  the  devils,  and  of  their  being  thrown  down  fwa 
their  happy  state  above,  into  very  great  darkness  tnd  mi- 
sery. But  it  seems,  our  having  of  clearer  light,  and  bJ 
express  discoveries  of  things  relating  to  an  invisible  vorM, 
than  pagans  had,  hath  served  only  to  make  a  great  pasj 
of  us  a  great  deal  more  ignorant,  and  less  apprehensive  a 
these  things,  and  more  insolent  m  the  belief  of  them,  this 
they.    But  it  is  strange  that  they  who  are  80  very  like  (he 
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devil,  should  be  of  all  others  most  unapt  to  own  or  appre- 
hend that  there  are  any  sach  creatores,  or  any  such  sort  of 
creatures.    But, 

3.  We  may  infer,  that  it  is  not  strange,  when  the  canse 
is  so  very  like  between  men  and  derils,  that  their  doom 
should  be  so  like  also;  that  we  cannot  think  it  strange. 
that  we  should  remain  and  be  left  under  that  doom  and 
condemnaiion  which  sin  did  in  itself  subject  them  to ;  who 
when  God  hath  made  overtures  to  them,  to  distinguish 
them  from  these  evil  spirits,  will  not  be  distinguished,  but 
rather  choose  to  sort  themselves  with  devils  than  with  re- 
turning souls,  souls  that  are  willing  to  return  to  Qod  through 
Christ. 

We  see  the  terrible  estate  of  devils,  that  they  cannot  own 
the  one  God's  existence  without  trembling.  A  frightful 
thought  it  is  to  them,  lo  have  the  eternal  Being  always  in 
view,  that  is.  what  he  is  necessari^,  without  variableness 
or  shadow  of  turning:  they  cannot  nullify  his  being,  they 
cannot  shake  his  throne,  they  cannot  alter  his  nature ;  the 
glorious,  bright,  majestic  object  ia  always  in  view,  and  they 
can  never  look  towards  it  without  dread  and  astonishment 
Whatsoever  liule  respite  they  may  have,  which  those  words 
imply,  "Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  our  time  1"  it 
doth  yet  signify,  that  any  thought  of  God  wa^  dreadful  to 
them,  as  imporong  that  state  of  torment  that  was  approach- 
ing, was  drawing  on,  wherein  it  will  be  let  forth  on  them, 
wherein  wrath  will  come  upon  them  (as  it  must  upon  un- 
reconciled men)  to  the  uttermost    But, 

5.  How  wonaerful  is  the  grace  of  God  towards  poor  sin- 
ful men,  that  their  case  doth  admit,  and  may  admit,  of 
their  owning  and  believing  the  one  God's  existence,  with 
another  sort  of  impression  than  the  case  of  the  devils  doth 
ftdmit  of.  For  that  is  plainly  implied  here,  and  therefore 
[  make  this  inference  and  collection,— that  it  is  expected 
that  men  should  be  otherwise  impressed  by  this  belief  of 
the  one  God's  existence  than  the  devils  may  or  can.  It  is 
expected  the  faith  of  this  should  make  other  kind  of  work 
in  the  heart  of  a  man  that  entertains  this  belief,  than  it  can 
lo  in  the  heart  of  a  devil.  And  that  very  intimation  signi- 
ies  peculiar  favour  and  special  good-wul;  special,  if  com- 
jarcd  with  them,  though  it  be  yet  morespecial,  if  you  com- 
Mire  men  with  one  another.  Such  good-will  is  the  import 
>f  those  words,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth 
)cace,  good-will  towards  men."  "  "« *^^  ""* ""  >»'"™  »l>« 


'  He  took  not  on  him  the 


latnre  of  angels,"  or  (as  those  words  may  admit  to  be  read) 
'  he  took  not  hold  ot  angels  to  save  them ;  but  took  on 
lim  the  seed  of  Abraham."  His  design  herein  spoke  itself, 
as  in  that  Heb.  ii.  14.)  "  Inasmuch  as  the  children  were 
mrtakers  of  flesh  and  olood,  he  himself  did  partake  of  the 
ame."  Saith  he,  "  Those  that  I  came  to  save,  are  such  as 
tave  flesh  and  blood  in  them,  not  devils."  And  because 
hey  had  flesh  and  blood  in  them,  he  likewise  took  flesh 
ind  blood  that  he  might  save  such ;  that  is,  that  he  might 
lie,  that  he  might  have  somewhat  mortal  about  him,  some- 
r hat  that  could  die,  that  was  capable  of  dying,  and  that  dy- 
Bg  he  might  overcome  "  him  that  had  the  power  of  death, 
hat  is,  the  devil ;  and  deliver  them  who  through  fear  of 
Lcath  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage." 

6.  We  may  learn  hence,  that  there  is  not  too  great  a 
stress  to  be  laid  upon  the  mere  business  of  orthodoxy,  or  a 
•ecii  tnde  of  notions  and  sentiments,  though  about  the  greats 
*st  and  most  important  things,  things  never  so  great:  and 
roxk  may  suppose  none  greater  than  this,  the  existence  of 
he  one  Gk>d,  the  certain  existence  of  the  unity  of  the  God- 
lead.  But  yet,  I  say,  a  rectitude  of  notions  or  sentiments, 
!vcn  about  so  great  thinp,  or  that  which  we  generally  call 
>rthodoxy,  ought  not  to  have  too  great  a  stress  laid  upon 
hem.  I  doubt  not  but  that  there  is  entire  orthodoxy  in 
lell,  there  is  very  little  error  in  hell,  very  little  of  untrue 
lotions,  the  truth  of  things  is  very  clearly  apprehended 
here,  even  the  most  terrible  things ;  fiilse  doctrmedoih  not 
ibtain  there  about  sueh  matters  as  this,  to  be  sure ;  and 
herefore,  let  no  man  value  himself  too  much  upon  this, 
hat  he  imdeTstands  aright,  that  he  thinks  right  thoughts, 
loth  believe  that  there  is  one  God.  one,  and  but  one.  He 
aay  do  no  more  in  this  than  the  devils  do,  they  may  be  as 
irtnodox  as  he;  and  he  may  therein  know  no  more  truth 
ban  they  know.    But  we  may  yet  fhrtber  infer, 

7.  That  it  is  a  very  dismal  thing,  and  ought  aooovdingly 
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to  be  deplored  much,  that  such  thiiiffii  as  we  have  revealed 
to  us,  cooeemlng  God,  ahould  be  from  time  to  time  pro- 
pounded and  explained^  and  inculcated,  and  yet  have  no 
more  eflect  upon  us  than  upon  devils.  How  many  a  man 
is  there,  that  lives  under  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  unreconci- 
led to  God  all  his  days !  Oh,  if  there  be  any  such  a  one  in 
this  .assembly,  how  often  hast  thou  been  striven  with  to 
turn  and  livel  how  often  invited  back  to  God  in  Christ! 
But  it  hath  signified  as  little  to  preach  to  thee  all  this  while, 
as  if  one  hadpreached  to  a  devil.  Oh,  wretched  creature, 
that  thou  wilt  make  thyself  a  devil,  when  God  doth  not 
make  thee  such !  that  tnou  wilt  sort  with  the  devils,  when 
Qod  would  deal  with  thee  on  very  distinct  terms  from 
them !  He  would  have  thee  come  to  him ;  he  doth  not  in- 
vite devils  back;  he  saith  to  thee,  "  Return,  retunr;"  he 
saith  not  so  to  them.  Here  is  the  blood,  of  a  Redeemer 
spiU  for  thee,  it  was  not  for  them.  And  if  we  consider 
this  matter  generally :  oh,  how  dismal  it  is  to  think,  that 
the  revelation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  very  one  God's  exist- 
ence, should  have  made  no  more  impression  than  it  bath, 
to  advantage  the  world  of  mankind ;  that  the  state  of  things 
should  be  so  very  much  upon  earth  as  it  is  in  hell  1  as  if 
there  were  no  difference  m  the  cases  of  men  and  devils ; 
that  there  should  be  such  enmity  against  Qod  amongst 
men  upon  earth,  sueh  rag^,  such  contempt,  such  blasphe- 
my against  this  one  existing[  Deity.  And  indeed,  in  this, 
men  are  worse  than  the  devils,  for  the  devils  do  hate  God. 
but  they  do  not  demise  him ;  here  on  earth  he  is  hated  and 
despised  too;  the  devils  hate  him,  but  they  cannot  con- 
temn him;  men  hate  and  contenm  him  Doth  together. 
"  Wherefore  do  the  wicked  contemn  Godi"  Psal.  x.  13. 
But  lastly. 

8.  We  nirther  learn  hence,  what  this  doctrine  is  likely 
to  eflect,  if  ever  it  come  generally  and  to  purpose  to  be  be- 
lieved in  the  world,  even  this  faith  of  the  one  Gk)d's  exist- 
ence. What  a  blessed  change  will  that  infer  and  make 
generally  among  men :  when  the  one  God  shall  be  repre- 
sented, and  understood,  and  known  with  effect  generaily  t 
if  ever  there  shall  be  such  a  time.  That  is,  there  shall  be 
a  world  of  reasonable  creatures,  all  centring  in  this  one, 
all  conspiring  in  the  adoration  and  love  of  this  one  Qod; 
all  bowmg  to  him  and  kneeling  before  him :  and  no  con- 
tention amongst  men  but  who  shall  express  most  of  love 
and  duty  to  their  universal,  sovereign  Maker  and  Lord. 
And  therefore,  men  are  only  miserable  in  the  mean  time 
by  not  having  real  truth  impressed  and  inwrought  into  the 
temper  of  their  spirits ;  they  are  only  by  this  miserable, 
that  they  are  fallen  ft-om  the  one  God,  ana  apprehend  him 
not,  apprehend  not  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  in  whom  they 
all  are  to  unite.  If  men  were  all  united  in  Gkxl,  in  the  fear 
of  him.  in  the  love  of  him,  in  subjectedness  and  devoted- 
ness  to  nim,  this  could  not  but  infer  universal  order,  peace, 
and  felicity,  all  the  world  over.  Men  are  only  miserable, 
only  unhappy,  by  holding  the  truth  in  unrighteousness, 
and  such  truth;  for  the  apostle  speaks  of  such.  This  is 
the  true  ground,  on  which  "  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed 
from  6eaven,  against  all  ungodliness,  and  unrighteousness 
of  men.  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  because 
that  which  may  be  known  of  God,  is  manifest  in  them,  for 
God  hath  showed  it  unto  them,"  Rom.  i.  17,  18.  But  I 
shall  not  insist  fbrtber  upon  this. 

The  next  thing  that  comes  in  course  to  be  handled,  will 
be  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Having  opened  the  Unity 
of  the  Godhead,  a  Trinity  therein  also  will  next  come  un- 
der our  consideration. 


LECTURE  Xin/ 

1  John  V.  7. 

for  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaten^  the  Flather, 
the  Wordf  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  and  theee  three  are  one. 

I  iMTEND  no  long  discourse  upon  this  subject,  nor  longer 
than  may  consist  with  the  design  of  going  over  the  several 
heads  of  religion,  in  as  plain  a  manner,  and  in  as  short  a 
way,aslcan.  It  would  very  ill  agree  with  such  a  design, 
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to  insist  vpoA  and  discoone  upon  all  the  K?eral  texts  of 
Scripture  arguments  and  objections  this  way  and  that, 
which  are  wont  to  be  ventilated  upon  this  point  All  that 
can  be  expected,  according  to  the  course  i  hare  proposed 
to  use,  will  be  barely  to  represent  that  which  I  take,  and 
which  (I  hope)  we  general!  jr  agree,  to  be  the  truth  in  this 
matter,  in  as  few  and  as  plain  words  as  is  possible.'  If  one 
isbould  take  the  large  course,  which  some  (it  ma^  be)  would 
expect,  it  would  be  to  make  one  particular  subject  the  bu- 
siness of  a  long  life's  time,  and  would  be  to  turn  this  place 
into  a  theatre  of  contentious  disputations  rather  than  seriV 
ous  instructions,  tending  only  to  gratify  vain  minds,  rather 
than  to  edify  the  sober  mind. 

I  shall  nor  need  to  star  at  all  upon  the  particular  con- 
troversy about  this  text,  the  authenticity  of  it,  which,  it  is 
true,  is  disputed;  but  upon  that  account  only,  that  some 
copies  have  been  found  not  to  have  it.  But  for  such  as  are 
in  doubt  thereupon  concerning  it,  I  need  do  no  more  than 
recommend  them  (amongst  others)  to  what  hath  been  most 
judiciously,  and,  indeed,  very  charitably,  written  as  to  that 
■latter  by  Dr.  Hammood,  in  his  annotations  on  the  New 
Testament ;  where  he  hath,  with  equal  judgment  and  chari- 
.tv,  represented  how  it  is  very  easily  supposable  that  in 
the  transcribing  of  some  copv  or  another,  two  verses  com- 
ing here  together,  this  seventh  and  eighth  that  do  begin  and 
e^,  both  of  them,  somewhat  alike,  the  eye  of  the  transcri- 
ber might  fall  unon  the  latter,  ana  so  write  without  look- 
ing back  to  the  former.  A  veiy  obvious  supposition,  and  a 
great  deal  more  probable,  (as  it  is  a  ^eat  deal  more  chari- 
table,) than  to  suppose  that  either  side,  in  the  time  of  the 
Arian  controversy,  did  design  a  corruption  of  the  scripture 
text :  I  say,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  rational,  (as  it  is  more 
charitable,)  because  indeed  it  had  been  a  very  foolish  thing, 
merely  out  of  favour  to  one  side,  to  have  corrupted  the 
Scripture  in  that  one  particular  place,  leaving  other  Scrip- 
tures to  stand  as  they  were  that  speak  so  fully  the  same 
thing ;  as  that  Matt,  xxviii.  18, 19.  and  that  John  x.  30.  "  I 
and  my  Father  are  one."  It  is  not  likely  there  should  be 
a  designed  corruption,  where  the  loss  of  reputation  would 
be  so  very  great,  and  the  gain  and  advantage  so  very  little ; 
but  we  have  reason  enough  to  be  satisfied  that  the  most 
ancient  copies  have  it  as  we  here  find. 

And  for  the  way  of  managing  the  discourse  upon  tlus 
subject,  I  shall  not  offer  at  that  which  some  have  done,  the 
demonstrating  a  trinity  in  the  Ckxlhead  in  a  rational  way, 
as  that  which  some  have  supposed  sufficiently  evident  by 
rational  light ;  and  which  some  have  made  it  their  business 
to  evince,  (both  Poiret  and  others  before  him,)  and  with 
no  contemptible  endeavour.  But  whether  such  do  demon- 
strate their  point,  yea  or  no,  it  is  to  me  a  very  strong  de- 
monstration of  the  strange  imbecility  of  the  human  mind, 
that  some  should  think  it  rationally  demonstrable  that  that 
cannot  but  be,  which  others  take  to  be  rationally  demon- 
strable cannot  be.  This,  I  say,  it  is  arreat  demonstration 
to  me  of ;  and  I  do  believe  that  they  who  do  read  the  other 
writings  of  Poiret  and  others,  who  think  the  trinity  ration- 
ally demonstrabfe,  and  read  the  writings  of  Socinas  and 
others,  his  followers,  who  think  the  contrary,  will  appre- 
hend, in  other  matters,  Poiret  to  be  as  rational  a  man  as 
ever  Socinus  was,  or  any  that  followed  him.  Compare 
the  writings  of  the  one  and  the  other,  in  other  matters ; 
and  then  I  say,  it  is  a  strong  demonstration,  and  that 
which  doth  require  our  very  serious  thoughts  of  the  im- 
becility of  the  minds  of  men,  and  how  little  the  confident 
pretences  to  rational  demonstrations,  by  interested  persons, 
engaged  and  dipped  in  a  party  this  way  and  that,  are  to 
be  relied  upon,  when  some  verjr  highly  rational  men  shall 
undertake  to  demonstrate,  that  it  is  impossible  this  should 
be;  when  others  as  rational  as  thev,  shall  undertake  to  de- 
monstrate it  is  impossible  not  to  oe.  That  is,  that  there 
could  have  been  no  such  thing  as  creation,  nor  indeed  any 
action  in  the  Deity^  and  consequently,  no  Deity  at  all  if 
there  were  not  a  trmity  in  it.  That  is,  if  there  were  not 
an  eternal  Mind  which,  when  there  was  nothing  else, 
should  like  an  intellectual  sun  turn  its  beams  inward  upon 
itself,  and  so  by  consequence,  beget  an  eternal  action,  its 
own  eternal  image,  and  that  there  must  be  an  eternal  tove 
between  that  mind  beting,  and  the  mind  begotten;  and 
there  you  have  the  trinity  in  the  Deity. 

But  this  I  instst  not  on ;  only  that  it  may  appear  that  it 


is  not  impoesibie:  and  I  hope  tkat  all  pretence  that  itis, 
will  in  due  time  and  easily  vaniBh.  It  is  so  plainly  reveal- 
ed in  Scripture,  that  there  is  a  trinity  in  the  Gkidhesd,  tbat 
we  may  very  well  take  it  upon  the  word  of  him  tbu  re- 
ports it  to  us,  and  who  best  (we  maybe  sure)  andenuods 
nis  own  nature.  Take  it,  I  say,  amongst  those  thiiuBcf 
God,  which  are  only  to  be  known  by  the  Spirit  of  God; 
as  there  are  things  of  a  man,  that  are  only  known  bf  the 
spirit  of  a  man  that  is  in  him;  (as  the  apostk  speifa, 
1  Cor.  ii.  14.)  and  if  the  mind  and  spirit  of  every  ptitics- 
lar  man  have  its  own  particularities  known  onl^  id  iisel( 
till  the  man  is  pleased  to  reveal  and  make  them  bon, 
sure  it  is  very  nttle  strange  that  the  Divine  Being  sbooU 
have  his  peculiarities  too,  not  otherwise  knowable  iban  is 
he  is  pleased  to  reveal  them.  And  if  he  plainly  renal  to 
us,  that  there  is  a  trinity  in  the  unity  ot  nis  namrc,  tka 
surely,  to  sober  inquirers  and  learners,  the  businesaisioM. 

As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  I  shall  noinecdioB- 
sist  upon  it,  **  theee  three  are  one."  bavine,  1  hope,  fsi- 
dently  evinced  to  you  the  unity  ot  the  Godhead  from  «»• 
ther  text.  And  I  chose  to  do  it  from  another  textntkr, 
that  had  that  expression  in  it  which  this  hath  not.  For 
this  doth  not  expressly  say,  these  three  are  one  (3od,  botit 
doth  say,  these  three  are  one.  Bot  having  already  pniwd 
to  yon  that  the  Godhead  is  but  one,  it  leads  usviih  m 
much  the  more  clearness  (having  asserted  the  doetriDeof 
the  unity  of  the  Gkxlhead  to  be  true)  to  apprehend,  Mi 
must  be  the  truth  of  this  place^  and  so  shall  have  oecaska 
but  to  repeat  concerning  that  which  we  have  already  Dro- 
ved, but  not  to  prove  it  any  more.  And  therefore,  tbe  piaia 
contents  of  this  8cri]^re  yon  may  take  tfafos-^hitihereii 
a  trinity  in  the  Deity,  or,  if  you  will,  a  little  more  kigdf 
^that  there  are  three  which  we  cannot  more  fitly  exprai 
or  conceive  of,  than  by  the  name  of  persons,  in  the  onlj 
one  Godhead.    And, 

I.  I  shall  evinoe  the  inUk  of  this  doetiine. 

And  now  to  let  you  see  that  this  is  reaaonablv  gives  yoi, 
as  the  sense  and  meanii^  of  this  place,  I  shall  proceed^ 
some  gradual  steps :  and, 

1.  To  prepare  my  way,  let  you  aee  that  this  is  apoka 
here  in  tnis  place ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  this  place.  So  tbai 
if  it  can  be  made'  appear  to  be  in  itself  true,  wesfaall  ham 
all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  conclude,  that  it  is  ftljn- 
presented  as  the  doctrine  held  forth  in  this  text  Asd  ior 
the  truth  of  the  thing,  we  shall  come  to  consider  fnm 
other  places  afterwanls.    And, 

(1.)  It  seems  very  reasonable,  inasmuch  as  we  otherwise 
ascertained  that  there  is  but  one  God,  that  the  one  th^ 
wherein  the  three  persons  mentioned  are  said  to  be uiM, 
is  the  Godhead.  '^  These  three  are  one.''  One  whati  U 
is  most  reasonable  to  understand  the  meaning  is,  Uiti  tbef 
are  one  God,  though  this  be  not  expressed  in  the  text.  Fa 
it  is  very  plain,  from  what  hath  beoi  already  said,  that  ib 
Godhead  can  be  but  one.  And  when  it  is  said,  there  are 
three  in  heaven  thi^  are  all  one,  that  one  thine  which  tlKT 
are  said  to  be  must  needs  be  God,  or  the  Godihead  vher^ 
in  they  are  said  to  unite ;  especially  the  Father  beia^ssf 
to  be  one  of  the  three,  concerning  whoee  Godhead  theteii 
no  doubt. 

(2.)  It  is  very  plain,  (upon  supposition  that  the  thn* 
mentioned  in  the  text  do  unite,  or  are  united  ia  the  Gn- 
head,)  the  meaning  must  be,  that  they  are  one  God  and  m 
more ;  that  is,  that  the  one  God  which  they  are  said  to  k 
is  but  one,  is  one  God  and  no  more.  Tnere  can  be  n 
reason  imagined  why  it  should  be  said  they  are  one,  ii^ 
intendment  were  not  that  they  were  only  one ;  or  thai  lis: 
thine:  which  they  are  said  to  be,  is  bat  one.  To  str  ik 
Godhead  is  one,  it  must  always  mean  one  exdusirely,  ^ 
is,  that  there  is  no  other  God  but  that,  that  one.  Aid  «• 
that  is  the  thing  thai  these  three  do  unite,  or  are  onii^B' 
not  one  witness,  it  is  not  a  being  united  in  their  end:  ikat 
cannot  be  meant  here :  for  it  is  manifest  that  the  apo^ 
doth  vary  the  form  of  expression  in  the  following  ftTst^ 
where  it  is  said,  "  These  three  agree  in  one;"  all  to  m 
puq)06e,  all  to  one  desien,  all  giving  one  and  the  9» 
testimony  concerning  Christ,  concerning  that  Jcsis  ™ 
was  descended  and  come  down  into  this  world.  Bnt  here 
it  is  said  in  the  text,  they  are  one,  are  one  thing,  aot  oi< 
penon ;  and  therefore,  it  doth  signify  that  Uttaydoa^fX 
do  unite  and  meet  in  that  wherein  it  is  never  intended  to 
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8Bf  or  intinuiCe  that  thay  dJUfer :  that  is,  in  essence  they  are 
united,  bat  not  in  peibcmality.  If  it  had  been  a  person 
that  was  spoken  of,  then  it  would  have  been  proper  enouj^h 
to  hare  spoken  of  it  under  the  notion  of  things.  But  in- 
asmnch  as  it  is  the  essence,  and  not  the  person,  that  is 
here  intended,  therefore  k  is  said,. one  thing :  if  we  would 
read  the  words  literal)?,  it  is,  *'  these  three  are  one  thing," 
that  is  the  meaning  of  them,  and  so  they  should  be  rendered. 
(3.)  Hereupon  it  is  very  rational  to  conclude,  that  when 
it  is  said,  there  are  three  that  are  united  in  this  one  thing, 
that  it  nuist  also  be  understood,  they-  are  three  and  no 
more,  as  by  one  is  meant  only  one,  so  by  three  is  meant 
only  three.    Whereupon, 

(4.)  It  must  with  equal  reason  be  concluded,  that  these 
three  which  are  three,  and  no  more,  must  needs  be  some 
eminent  three,  and  of  some  rery  eminent  order.  And  do 
bat  pause  here  a  little,  and  see  if  light  do  not  spring  into 
yow  minds  about  this  matter :  when  it  is  8aid  there  are 
three  (it  being  by  parity  cf  reason  to  be  understood,  three 
and  no  more)  in  heaven.  Pray  what  three  in  heaven  can* 
there  be,  that  are  three,  and  no  more,  of  one  eminent 
order,  but  they  must  be  three  divine  persons  1  Bethink 
yourselves  of  it  a  little :  it  cannot  be  three  angels,  for  then 
it  cannot  be  said,  there  are  three  and  no  more  in  heaven : 
and  yon  have  not  heard  of  any  higher  creatures  than  an- 
gels, any  superior  order  of  creatures  above  angels,  of 
which  there  are  three  and  no  more :  and  it  cannot  be  three. 
Gods,  because  the  Godhead  is  but  one ;  there  is  but  one 
God  and  no  more.  Then  I  beseech  you,  What  is  there  left  1 
It  is  not  three  aneels,  it  is  not  three  of  any  sort  of  creatures 
superior  to  angels^  of  whom  there  are  three  and  no  more. 
And  the  Father  is  here  mentioned  as  one  of  them,  of  whose 
Godhead  there  can  be  no  doubt :  and  then  pray  consider, 
What  can  these  three  be  1  Not  three  creatures,  not  three 
Gods ;  therefore,  they  can  be  nothing  but  three  persons, 
three  substances  in  the  Gkxlhead.  Thus  then  you  are 
gradually  led  on  to  see,  that  this  is  the  plain  doctrine  of 
the  text  *,  and  if  you  can  be  couTinced  that  there  is  in  it, 
venUu  feif  tke  triuh  tf  the  things  there  will  be  no  doubt  at 
all  but  that  it  is  iteri/os  loci,  the  truth  of  this  flaee. 

3.  And  that  is  it  I  now  come  to,  that  is,  to  evince  to  you 
veritaUm  fet,  ihe  truth  of  the  things  that  there  is  a  trinity 
iu  the  Godhead,  that  there  are  three  that  are  all  of  them 
this  one  God.  And,  I  shall  (wiUi  all  possible  brevity)  labour 
to  prove  it  to  yon  ]X)6itive]y,  from  other  scriptures  and 
scripture-considerations,  and  then — show  you  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  what  is  pretended  against  it,  how  irrational 
the  pretence  is  against  such  a  thing.  That  is,  that  there 
should  be  three  who  in  some  one  respect  are  truly  to  be 
said  and  called  three,  and  in  somi  other  respect  are  as 
imly  to  be  called,  or  said  to  be,  but  one.    But, 

(1.)  I  come  to  the  positive  proof  And  because,  con- 
cerning the  personality  and  deity  of  the  Father  there  is  no 
qaestioD,  there  is  none  that  will  contend  with  us  about  that 
matter,  therefore  our  business  will  relate  to  the  other  two. 
And  concerning  them,  that  is,  the  Word  (as  he  is. here 
ealled)  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  shall  endeavour  to  evince 
to  you  these  two  things— that  they  are  persons,  and— that 
they  are  divine  persons. 

[1.]  That  they  are  persons.  And  here  (as  I  have  told 
yoa^  we  ^ve  not  a  fitter  notion  under  which  to  conceive 
of  toem,  nor  a  fitter  word  in  our  tongue  bv  which  to  ex- 
press or  speak  of  them.  Not  that  we  can  think,  that  per- 
son being  afterwards  to  be  clothed  with  the  notion  of  di- 
raie,  can  be  the  same  thing  with  God  as  with  us ;  because 
it  is  impossible  any  thing  can  have  one  common  notion  to 
liim  and  to  us.  That  would  be  altogether  inconsistent 
srith  the  perfection,  the  universal  perfection  of  the  divine 
Being,  tcsoppose  that  any  notion  could  be  common  to  him 
and  the  creature.  For  then,  he  should  not  comprehend 
1.11  entity  in  himself,  if  there  were  a  notion  common  to 
lim  and  to  us ;  fiMr  that  must  import  something  superior 
:o  both,  and  that  were  comprehensive  of  both,  and  so  it 
irould  make  €k>d<  but  •  part  of  being.  Therefore,  the 
irord  penon,  aa  any  other  word  whatsoever,  that  is  wont 
io  be  applied  to  and  spoken  of  God  and  of  us,  must  be 
ipolren  of  us  but  analogically,'not  univOcaAy,  not  as  if  it 
iimilled  the  same  thing  when  it  is  spoken  of  him  and 
rhen  it  is  spoken  of  us.  And  therefi>re,  we  are  not  to 
radge  of  a  divine  penoa  by  a  human  person,  or  by  a  cre- 
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ated  person.  The  difference  is  infinite,  and  the  distance 
is  infinite,  between  God  and  any  creature.  So  any  thing 
that  is  spoken  of  him  must  inmiitely  difier  from  whatso- 
ever may  be  spoken  of  us  under  the  same  name.  There- 
fore, when  we  speak  of  a  person,  among  creatures,  as  sig- 
nifying an  iateuigentsuffjimtumfbeingj  neither  sttpposiivm 
nor  intelligent  can  be  the  same  with  him  and  with  us.  His 
intellect  and  oursdifiiBr  infinitely:  and  it  is  so  little  known 
how  individuations  are  made  among  creatures,  that  it  is 
infinitely  more  impossible  how  they  are  made  with  God. 
But  that  being  premised,  that  these  two,  the  Word  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  are  so  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  as  that  we  have 
no  other  way  of  conceiviiig  otherwise  than  that  they  must 
be  spoken  or  as  persons ;  this  I  shall  endeavour  to  evince. 

First^  As  coneerning  the  Word,- 1  only  premise  that 
which  is  in  itself  evident,  that  by  the  Word  here,  and  the 
Son  of  God  elsewhere,  must  be  meant  the  same  thing.  As 
is  plain  in  the  first  of  St.  John's  Gospel : "  In  the  beginoing 
was  the  Word :"  that  which  is  called  the  Word  there,  is 
called  the  Son  of  God  presently  afVer,  in  the  same  chapter; 
"  The  Word  wais  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  (and  we 
beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the 
Father,)  iVill  of  grace  and  truth."  The  Word  and  the  Son 
are  all  one.  Then,  what  is  there  and  elsewhere  called' the 
Word  sometimes,  and  sometimes  Son,  or  the  Son  of  God, 
that  must  needs  mean  what  we  can  conceive  of  no  other- 
wise than  under  the  notion  of  a  person.  That  is,  we  find 
the  action  from  time  to  time  ascribed  to  this  Word,  or 
this  Son,  of  an  ikitelliffent  agent,  of  one  that  did  act  under- 
standing!^ and  With  desigU.  And  we  can  have  no  better 
signification  of  a  person,  no  clearer  notion  of  one,  than 
that  is.  He  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  an  intelligent  agent : 
and  concerning  that,  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  nor  indeed 
is  there  any  controversy  between  us  and  our  antagonists, 
concerning  his  personality ;  only  they  will  have  him  to  be 
but  a  human  person,  which  we  shall  in  its  own  place  con^ 
sider  by  and  by.    And, 

Secondly,  Concerning  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  also  is  a 
person,  or  such  a  one  as  we  can  conceive  of  under  no  other 
notion  than  that  of  a  person ;  that  is,  &s  acting  intelligently 
and  with  design  :  even  so  is  he  most  apparently  spoken  of 
from  time  to  time  in  Sbripture.  Herettpon  it  is  said,  He 
bears  witness  in  heaven ;  as  he  did  in  heaven,  and  from 
thence,  testify  concerning  Christ,  that  he  was  the  Son  of 
God,  to  be  heard,  and  obeyed,  and  submitted  to  as  such  ; 
and  as  a  dove,  descended  in  visible  glory  tipon  him  fi-om 
the  heavens.  This  speaks  the  act  of  an  intelligent,  design- 
ing cause  on  his  part,  as  to  what  he  did  in  testifying,  and 
so  he  is  very  frequently  spoken  of,  as  coming  for  such  and 
such  a  purpose.  "  When  he  is  come  he  shall  convince  the 
world,''  John  xvi.  7, 8.  And  (which  is  most  observahlej 
in  several  parts  of  these  chapters,  of  the  14th,  15th,  and 
16th  of  that  Gospel,  even  there,  where  he  had  been  spoken 
of  under  the  name  of  the  Spirit  before,  when  one  would 
expect,  in  correspondence  to  that  name  Spirit,  it  would 
have  been  said,  U ;  it  being  neutral,  a  Word  of  the  neuter 
sender,  it  is  said  he ;  when  he  is  come,  not  when  H  is  come, 
ne  shall  convince  the  world  of  sin  :  yea,  and  even  the  very 
laws  of  grammar  and  syntax  arewaived,  as  if  it  were  on 

Eurpose  to  hold  out  this  one  thing  to  us,  that*  the  Holy 
Ihost  was  a  person,  an  intelligent  Being,  working  and  act- 
ing with  design :  for  when  we  have  the  word  Spirit,  pre- 
sently he  doth  follow  upon  it ;  and  at  a  very  great  distance, 
in  one  place,  (several  verses  being  interposed,)  from  any 
other  antecedent  but  spirit.  Indeed,  in  the  14th  and  15tK 
chapters,  there  was  the  Comforter  as  well  as  the  Spirit,  to 
which  he  might  have  reference ;  but  still,  ^irit  was  the 
nearer  antecedent.  But  you  will  find,  in  the  i6lh  chapter, 
the  I3th  and  I4th  verses,  that  there  is  no  antecedent  for 
many  verses  together,  besides  Spirit,  and  afterwards  imme- 
diately subjoined  he,  and  not  U,  on  purpose  to  signify  (and 
we  cannot  imagine  what  it  should  be  to  signify  besides)  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  it  is  a  very  unreason- 
able supposal,  that  in  the  form  of  baptism  which  we  have, 
Matt,  xxviii.  19.  *'  Go  ve,  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;'*  Aat  the  two  first  should  be  persons,  (as  they  arr 
eonfi^sed  oU  all  hands  to  be,)  and  that  there  should  lie  put 
in  the  same  ordier  with  them  a  qualitj,  as  our  antagonists 
would  teach  us  to  conceive,  eeHcerung  the  Holy  Ghost; 
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htsflAzmg  them  in  t|ie  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  wbar  t  of  a  quality',  in  the  third  place.  That  is,  that 
when  the  desigia  manifestly  was  there  to  state  the  object  of 
all  practical  reli^on,  of  the  whole  of  our  Christianity,  ioto 
the  oelieving  whereof  we  are  to  be  baptized,  there  should 
be  a  transient  quality  put  into  conjunction  with  those  two 
great  persons,  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Surely,  it  needs 
but  to  stay  and  to  pause  here  a  little,  to  have  light  irresis- 
tibly strike  into  the  mind  of  any  one  that  will  do  so,  that 
will  consider  how  unreasonable  it  is  to  imagine^  when  the 
design  is  manifestly  to  represent  and- state  the  entire  object 
of  whole  Christianity,  that  is,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  the  two  first  of  these  are  persons,  and  the 
thira  bat  a  quality.    Therefore,  that  being  very  plain, 

[2.]  The  second  thing  that  needs  to  be  evinced  is,  that 
they  are  Divine  ^rsons,  and  much  is  done  towards  that 
already.  It  appearing  they  are  persons,  tbej  cannot  be 
created  persons,  they  cannot  be  angels,  of  which  it  can  be 
said  there  are  three  and  no  more.  But  we  hear  of  no  in- 
tervening order  of  creatures,  above  angels  and  below  Qod. 
And  then  what  should  they  be,  since  they  are  persons,  (as 
is  plain,]  but  Divine  persons,  that  do  subsist  m  the  God- 
head t  And  to  evince  this  a  little  more  distinctly,  but  very 
briefly, 

First,  Concerning  the  Word,  or  the  Son,  (which  you  see 
are  both  of  them  names  of  the  same  person,)  how  expressly 
is  he  often  said  to  be  God !  In  that  mentioned  first  of  John, 
nothing  can  be  spolten  more  openly  nor  in  plainer  words. 
"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  And  Psal.  xlv.  6.  "  Thy 
throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,"  which  the  author  to 
the  Hebrews  (chap.  i.  8.)  allegeth  to  be  plainly  said  to  the 
Son  ;  "  And  to  the  Son,  he  said,  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is 
for  ever  and  ever."  So  Rom.  ix.  5.  "Of  whom,  as  con- 
cerning the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all.  God  bless- 
ed for  ever."  And  that,  1  John  v.  30.  "Ana  we  know 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an  under- 
standing, that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true ;  and  we  are 
in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is 
the  true  Grod  and  eternal  life :"  most  fitly  spoken  of  the  Son, 
who  was  to  be  the  spring  of  life  to  us,  according  to  what 
had  been  said  a  little  above  in  the  same  chapter,  "  This' is 
the  record,  that  Gk)d  hath  given  us  eternal  life,  and  this 
life  is  in  his  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life ;  imd 
he  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  life." 

It  is,  I  know,  alleged  with  a  great  deal  of  triumph  by 
some  of  the  adversaries,  that  he  is  excluded  in  another 
place  fiom  being  the  true  God,  and  that  that  should  not  be 
said  of  him,  when  we  are  told,  (John  xvii.  3.)  "  This  is 
life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent."  If  the  Father 
only  be  true  God,  then  the  Son  is  not.  But  the  inconse- 
quence of  this  will  easily  appear  to  them  that  shall  but 
cons^er,  how  the  word  onlv  is  placed.  It  is  placed  so  as 
to  assert  the  predicate,  and  not  the  subject  in  the  latter 
proposition,  it  is  not  said.  Thou  only  art  the  true  Gtod, 
and  so  that  doth  not  exclude  the  Son  at  all.  The  Father 
is  the  only  true  Qod,  and  the  Son  is  the  only  true  God, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  only  true  Qod.  But  it  cannot 
be  said  that  either  the  Father  only  is  the  true  God,  t)r  the 
Son  only  is  the  true  God,  or  the  Holy  Ghost  only  is  the 
true  God ;  but  they  are  each  of  them  that  God  which  is 
the  only  true  one,  and  of  which  there  is  but  one  and  no 
more.  Do  but  observe  that  the  word  im/y  afiects  not  the 
subject  spoken  of,  but  the  thing  affirmed,  or  spoken  of  that 
subject.  The  case  is  but  like  this,  as  if  I  should  use  these 
words,  "  This  is  the  only  London."  It  may  be  true  for 
*  ought  we  know,  that  there  is  no  London,  but  this  which  is 
famously  called  so  by  that  name ;  t»ut  if  one  should  say, 
"  This  only  is  London."  that  is,  this  place  where  we  are, 
and  there  the  only  should  limit  the  subject,  that  were  false ; 
for  there  are  thousands  of  places  in  London  as  well  as 
this ;  there  are  a  great  many  assemblies  in  London,  a  great 
many  places  of  worship  and  societies  besides  this :  but  we 
may  say,  "  This  is  the  only  London ;"  so  the  difference  is 
plain  to  anj  that  will  consider  it 

I  might  msist  much  more  largely  (but  it  is  not  needful 
to  say  every  thing  that  might  be  said  in  a  plain  case)  con- 
cemmg  the  Son,  to  prove  his  divine  personality  by  most 
mani£»t  attributes  or  Deity,  given  him  over  and  over  in 


Scripture,  as  "  The  first  and  the  last  :**  creating  power, « 
"  Him  by  whom  the  world  was  made,  and  by  whom  he 
made  the  world,"  which  is  over  and  over  said  of  bin. 
Col.  i.  15.  Heh.  i.  3.  John  i.  beginoine.  And  unireTsd 
knowledge,  omnisciency,  heart  knowleage; "  Thookso^ 
est  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."   Bat  tkea, 

Secondly,  Concerning  the  divine  person  of  the  H^ 
Ghost,  that  he  also  is  uod  ;  that  doth  sore  carry  cooric- 
tive  light  with  it  to  any  that  do  consider,  that  when  the 
form  of  baptism  is  given  (as  was  said)  with  design  lo 
state  the  whole  object  of  our  religion,  "  The  Father,  tlie 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost"  are  mentioned  together;  ud 
there  can  be  no  obiecl  of  relieion  but  God,  Done  but  t 
divine  person,  and  we  fin.d  the  Holy  Ghost  freqwDiljr 
mentioned,  upon  the  same  account,  as  one  of  those  em- 
nent  three.  How  many  places  are  there  (it  were  eodlei 
to  name  them)  where  tnese  three  are  brought  in  together, 
as  it  were  purposely  to  signify  that  they  were  cftodkaor- 
diniSf  of  tie  same  order  i  and  that  we  are  to  conceireitf 
each  of  them  under  the  same  notion,  that  is,  that  of  DriiT, 
of  the  Godhead  in  God.  Look  but  to  that  1  Pet  i.i 
Rom.  i.  4,  5.  2  Thess.  ii.  13, 14.  and  a  great  maoy  pian 
besides,  where  these  three  are  brofUffht  io  still  together. 
As  if  it  were  purposely  to  signify  of  their  being  of  ooe 
order,  and  as  having,  in  distinct  respects,  a  ooncerv  isoBr 
great  affairs ;  those  that  relate  to  our  salvation  and  blcS' 
edness.  Besides,  that  it  must  be  a  great  prevarication, lo 
understand  that  place  otherwise  than  as  theeipreKiBgthe 
Holy  Ghost  to  be  God ;  Acts  v.  3,  4.  "  Why  hath  Siiu 
filled  thine  heart  to  lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghost  1— ihoo  bisi 
not  lied  unto  man,  hut  unto  God."  And  certaialy  if  be 
were  not  God^  it  were  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  all  the 
world,  to  have  him  represented  to  us  as  if  he  were;  asd 
so  tempt  men  to  pay  the  homage  of  divineivorshiptoa 
creature.  It  is  never  to  be  imagined,  that  there  wooU 
have  been  such, a  snare  laid  befpre  us,  to  lead  m  into  so 
dangerous  a  mi^ke  as  that ;  things  would  have  beca 
spoken  more  cautiously,  if  he  had  not  bees  God,  thaa, 
when  it  was  just  said  before,  "  Why  dost  thou  lie  sniitf 
the  Holy  Ghost  r'  so  immediately  to  say, "  ThoD  didst  M 
lie  to  man  but  unto  God."  It  is  not  to  be  thought,  (the  thiag 
being  so  full  of  danger,)  to  place  the  notion  or  homage  a 
the  Deity  upon  any  thing  to  which  it  dodi  not  beloag,  thai 
there  should  have  been  such  incautiousness  used,  orsoliiile 
caution,  as  directly  to  lead  and  train  persons  intosopeiil- 
ous  a  mistake.  But  besides  all  this,  to  put  the  mitleroit 
of  all  doubt ;  whereas,  they  that  will  have  the  HoIjGhMi 
not  to  be  God,  being  urged,  '*  What  is  he  then  T  do  97, 
"  He  is  the  mighty  power  of  God,  a  certain  might?  w 
emissa.  pi  divineMtoer  that  issues  from  God  for  iheT(^' 
ing  01  such  effects."  As  for  this  conceit,  pray  do  M 
consider  the  matter  thus :  Is  the  Holy  Ghost  indeed  sa 
God,  but  the  power  of  God  1  Why  this  power  which  it  is 
said  to  be,  is  either  a  created  power,  or  an  uncreated  ok 
If  it  he  an  uncreated  power,  he  is  God,  for  every  thing  that 
is  uncreated  is  God ;  if  he  be  then  a  created  power,  the 
created  power  of  God,  or  the  power  of  God,  bot  created, 
then  it  seems  God  did,  without  power,  create  this  nover, 
and  was  without  power  till  he  bad  created  it ;  so  that  ht 
did  the  act  of  creation  (which  is  an  act  of  omnipotflicr) 
when  he  was  impotent.  It  supposes,  first,  an  impotent  Goi, 
and  then  supposeth  him,  when  he  was  impotent,  tocrean 
his  own  power ;  that  is,  when  he  was  witnout  all  pove^*< 
he  did  that  act  which  requires  an  infiniteness  of  povef» 
to  wit,  to  create.  I  know  nothing  that  carries  clearer  e*> 
deuce  with  it,  than  this  doth,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  cms 
be  that  created  power  which  these  peraons  pretend  to;  (X 
cannot  be  divine  power  distinct  from  God,  fron  the  ^ 
essence  of  God.  Every  thing  of  God  is  God,  and  caaatf 
be  otherwise.  If  he  were  the  power  of  Gtid  and  not  Goi 
he  must  have  been  created  power,  by  God ;  that  is  to  sat, 
God  did  create  omnipotent  power,  being  before  inporeit: 
for  this  it  plainly  comes  to. 

Thus  far,  I  think,  it  is  with  some  conpelent  detraes 
evident,  that  these  three,  the  Father,  tbe  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  (concerning  the  first,  as  you  have  hcanl,  theic 
is  no  <|uestion,)  are  persons ;  they  are.tbat  whieh  wccanio' 
conceive  of  otherwise  than  under  the  notion  of  persoos; 
and  they  are  divine  persons,  so  that  there  are  three  dinae 
persons  that  do  subsist  in  the  Godhead,  that  is  butcaa 
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So  you  have  this,  as  the  doctrmal  truth  of  this  place,  and 
as  toe  real  truth  in  itself,  poeitively  evidenced  to  you. 

What  is  to  be  said  bv  way  of  objection  against  it,  we 
shall  next  come  to.  Only  upon  the  whole  matter,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  there  needs  a  great  deal  more  of  hamility,  and 
reverence,  and  serioosness,  and  fear  of  the  Lord,  overawing 
the  spirits  of  men,  to  apprehend  this  to  be  the  plain  doc- 
triae  of  Scripture,  than  of  farther  argument  in  the  case. 
And  that  wiA  more  appear  by  considering  how  irrational 
the  pretence  is,  that  this  is  a  thing  rationally  impossible, 
that  there  should  be  such  three,  that  are  out  one  Grod. 
Nothing  indeed  would  be  plainer  than  that  the  same  can- 
not be  three  and  one,  in  one  and  the  same  respect ;  but, 
that  they  may  be  three  in  one  respect,  and  bat  one  in  an- 
other respect,  we  may  make  appear  to  be  no  impossible 
thing,  and  that  there  is  nothing  of  harshness  in  it,  nay, 
whereof  we  haveparallel  instances,  (as  far  as  there  can  be 
a  parity  between  Grod  and  creatares,)  that  occur  tons  every 
day.  So  that  one  would  wonder  how  men  can  stumble  in 
so  plain  a  way,  and  when  there  is  nothing  indeed  in  view 
that  should  occasion  it,  besides  their  having  indulged  them- 
selves, I  fear,  too  much  liberty  to  prevaricate  in  their  own 
minds  and  reasonings  before^  ana  then  they  think  it  rea- 
sonable to  justify  error  by  ernng  always,  by  never  retract- 
ing, or  by  endeavouring  to  make  men  believe,  that  things 
suggested  to  them  as  true,  are  impossible  to  be  true. 


LECTURE  XIV.* 

3.  But  now  to  come  to  the  third  part  of  the  proposed 
work  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  laid  down,  in 
the  proposition,  as  to  what  is  objected  and  alleged  agauist 
it,  which  summarily  and  generally  is  but  this  one  thing, 
into  which  all  results ;  That  it  is  contranr  to  the  common 
reason  of  men,  and  such  as  doth  in  itself  imply  a  contra- 
diction, that  three  should  be  but  one.  And  thereupon  it  is 
determined  by  the  leader  of  them,  Socinus  himself^' that  if 
any  thing  do  i^pear  to  be  never  so  plainly  contained  in 
Scripture,  if  yet  also  it  do  appear  to  imply  a  contradiction, 
or  to  be  contrary  to  natural  reason,  any,  whatsoever  vio- 
lence, ought  rather  to  be  put  upon  the  Scriptures  than  to 
admit  it.  And  this  goes  thereiore,  with  the  men  of  that 
way,  for  a  principle,  that  whatsoever  seems  to  be  repug- 
nant to  their  reason,  or  to  imply  a  contradiction,  ought  to 
be  rejected,  though  never  so  plainly  expressed  in  Scrip- 
ture, or  contained  therein. 

Now,  first,  I  shall  say  here  somewhat  to  this  principle  in 
the  general,  by  which  these  men  do  steer  themselves  in 
this,  and  all  matters  of  religion  besides.  And  then,  second- 
ly, I  shall  say  somewhat  in  the  particular  application  of  it 
in  this  case,  and  show  how  very  untruly  it  is  alleged  here, 
that  this  is  a  doctrine  repugnant  to  the  common  reason  of 
man,  and  which  doth  carr^  a  contradiction  in  itself. 

(1.)  As  to  the  principle  in  general,  I  shall  in  short  say 
these  things  to  it. 

[1.]  That  if  we  can  be  certain,  that  any  thing  is  repug>- 
nant  to  the  reason  of  man,  as  it  is  such  and  doth  in  itself 
ioBply  a  contradiction,  it  ouffht  to  be  rejected  even  in  duty 
to  God,  and  as  a  piece  of  homage  to  him.  We  do  owe 
that  homage  to  our  Maker,  as  the  God  of  truth,  to  reject 
'^ery  thing  that  we  are  sure  is  contrary  to  the  common 

'json  of  man,  which  he  hath  put  into  him,  which  is  truly 
/  d  purely  reason,  and  which  belongs  to  the  Spirit,  unto 

hich  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  God  that  nnder- 
4aDdin^  is  given,  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  fowls 
X  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field.  We  do  owe  it  as  a 
nomage  to  the  Author  of  our  nature,  to  reject  whatsoever 
is  manifestly  contrary  to  that  reason,  and  which  is  in  itself 
a  contradiction.  Firat,  because  he  is  most  confessedly  the 
prifMim  wrwa,  the  Jlrst  truth.  And  as  all  the  beams  of 
the  sun,  in  whatsoever  way  they  do  shine  to  us,  whether 
directly,  or  by  never  so  various  refraction,  we  are  sure  are 
all  from  the  sun ;  so  whatsoever  rational  dictate,  that  we  are 
most  certain,  or  can  be  sure  is  such,  which  we  find  arrive 
to  Qfl^  we  cannot  but  be  sure  that  it  is  from  the  Fath^  of 


lights,  from  whom  can  issue  nothing  but  light ;  nothing 
opposite  to  light  or  truth.  And  secondly,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible we  can  in  duty,  or  a»  a  homage  to  Gkxi,  believe  a 
contradiction,  any  thing  that  carries  a  contradiction  in  it- 
self, because  the  highest  and  primary  reason  upon  which 
I  am  to  admit  any  thing  for  truth,  is  as  it  is  a  production 
of  the  first  truth,  as  haih  been  told  you.  But  I  am  cer- 
tain, the  same  thing  cannot  be  true  and  false ;  and  there- 
fore, as  a  deference  to  Qod,  I  cannot  have  greater  reason 
to  believe  it,  than  I  have  to  disbelieve  it.  If  it  carry  a 
contradiction  in  it,  and  is  pretended  to  be  from  God,  I 
cannot  believe  it  for  any  reason,  but  for  the  same  reason  I 
am  bound  to  disbelieve  it.  There  is  not  more  weie'ht  in 
one  end  of  the  scale  than  there  is  in  the  other }  and  so  it 
cannot  be  believed  in  that  ease,  as  a  piece  of  duty  unto 
God :  and  thereupon,  we  are  as  ready  to  reject  every  thing 
we  are  sure  is  contra[dictory  and  repugnant  to  a  maniiest 
dictate  of  reason,  as  they  can  be.    But, 

[2.]  If  any  thing  be  plainly  contained  and  expressed  in 
the  word  of  God,  that  seems  repugnant  to  our  reason,  we 
are  then  certain  that  the  seenungness  and  semblance  is 
false,  because  we  cannot  be  surer  of  any  thing  than  that 
God  is  true,  and  that  he  can  never  be  deceived  himself, 
nor  deceive  us ;  that  both  verity  and  veracity  are  most  es- 
sential to  him ;  and  that  it  is  repugnant  to  his  naturer  either 
to  be  ignorant  of  any  thing,  or  to  lie  unto  us  in  any  thing. 
And  therefore, 

[3.]  When  there  is  this  competition  between  any  plain 
words  of  Scripture  and  a  seeming  dictate  of  reason,  we  are 
to  censure  the  latter  by  the  former,  and  not  the  former  by 
the  latter;  we  are  to  measure  the  rational  dictate  by  the 
divine  word,  and  not  the  divine  word  by  the  seeming 
rational  dictate.    And  specially, 

[4.]  When  that  thing  is  spoken  often  in  Scripture^inthe 
divine  word,  and  in  varied  forms  of  speech,  which  have 
all  the  same  manifest  sense  and  meaning,  and  are  not, 
without  the  most  notorious  violence,  capable  of  another. 
And  (which  will  be  the  ground  of  this  last-mentioned 
assertion^  when, 

[5.]  That  word  being  professedly  and  declaredly  given 
us  as  a  rate  to  measure  our  sentiments  as  well  as  our  prac- 
tices by.  If  therefore,  we  should  'oppose  that  which  seems 
to  us  a  rational  dictate,  to  the  plain  expressions  of  that 
word,  we  make  that  which  is  to  ne  ruled,  the  rule ;  we  do 
in  that  case  regulate  our  rule,  and  do  not  admit  that  the 
rule  should  regulate  us.  We  judge  the  law.  (as  the  apos- 
tle James's  expression  is,  in  a  case  that  hatn  reference  to 
practice,  and  tne  case  is  the  same  in  reference  to  sentiments, 
and  our  judgments  of  things,)  which  is  certainly  very  great 
insolency:  that  when  G^,  in  compassion  to  the  dark- 
ness and  blindness  of  our  minds,  gives  us  such  a  rule,  a 
light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  unto  which  we  are  told  we 
should  do  well  to  take  heed,  we  should  reject  this  rule,  and 
say,  we  can  do  better  without  it,  reject  this  light,  and  say, 
we  can  ^  see  better  without  it.  As  if  one  should,  out  of 
mere  crood  will,  ofifer  himself  as  a  guide  to  a  bewildered 
traveller  that  knows  nothing  of  his  way,  and  this  traveller 
should  at  all  turns  be  controverting  with  his  guide,  and  say, 
I  know  the  way  and  how  to  steer  my  course  better  than 
you ;  which  would  be  as  well  the  hignest  insolency  as  m- 
gratitude,  supposing  that  guide  to  be  very  highly  superior, 
and  very  kindly  condescending  to  do  that  office  in  such  a 
case.    And  a^ain, 

[6.]  There  is  yet  the  more  ground  for  this,  when  there 
is  among  men,  and  even  among  wise,  and  learned,  and 
rational  men,  a  very  great  division  about  what  is  a  rational 
dictate  in  this  case,  and  what  is  not.  This  makes  the  de- 
termination which  I  have  given  to  be  so  much  the  move 
reasonable,  and  makes  the  pretence  on  the  other  hand  so 
much  the  more  absurd,  that  that  should  be  given  for  a  dic- 
tate of  common  reason  wherein  most*  rational  men  do  dis- 
agree, at  least,  therein,  as  rational  men^as  these  pffc^enders, 
are  oi  a  quite  contrary  naind :  and  that  cannot  oe  so  clear 
a  dictate  of  common  reason,  wherein  even  the  most  rational 
men  do  disagree,  and  sore  then,  in  that  case,  one  wotdd 
be  glad  to  be  determined  by  a  divine  word.    And  I  add, 

[7.]  That  the  reason  of  man,  in  this  our  present  statOt 
even  in  things  of  much  inferior  concernment,  is  very  du- 
biow  and  imcertain,  in  matten  wherein  religion  is  not  con* 
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cerned,  and  so  wherein  the  minds  of  men  are  not  apt  to  be 
fierverted  by  ill  inclinatioD,  as  in  the  mauers  of  religion 
they  are.  For  though  it  be  rery  true,  that  it  is  natural  for 
men  to  be  of  some  religion,  yet  it  is  as  true  and  as  evident, 
that  there  is  an  aversion  and  antipathy  in  the  minds  and 
spirits  of  men  a^nst  true  religion,  against  sincere,  Uving 
religion.  And  if  the  reason  of  man  be  a  rery  dubious  un- 
certain thing,  even  when  there  is  nothing  to  bias  one  this 
way  or  that,  as  it  is  in  thousands  of  instances  that  might 
be  given  most  apparently ;  much  more  cause  have  We  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  or  this  nftture,  not  lo  over-attribute 
nnto  it.  In  philosophical  matters,  wherein  men's  minds 
cannot,  through  prejudice,  be  swayed  this  way  or  that,  and 
wherein  it  is  no  one's  interest  that  this  side  be  true  rather 
than  that  side,  yet  there  are  the  gpreatest  difficulties  imagi- 
nable in  determining  what  is  reason  and  what  not,  what 
is  true  and  whta  not,  as  all  the  controversies  in  philosophy 
do  show :  and  some,  wherein  it  is  the  hardest  matter  iman- 
nable,  even  to  the  greatest  wits  that  have  ever  been  in  uie 
world,  to  free  themselves  from  the  appearance  of  contradic- 
tion, which  side  soever  they  had  in  tne  contro versv.  As  it  is 
most  notorious,  to  any  that  know  any  thing  in  pnilosophy, 
about  the  composUum  anUinwym,  whether  the  ctnUtnu/um, 
that  is,  a  body,  doth  consist  of  parts  always  divisible,  or  of 
indivisible  parts;  so  that  bring  it  to  the  minutest  thing 
imaginable,  even  if  it  be  to  the  breadth  of  a  hair,  whether 
it  be  still  perpetually  divisible  or  indivisible.  It  is  plain, 
take  one  side  or  the  other  in  that  question,  and  hitherto 
all  the  wits  in  the  world  have  not  found  how,  freely  and 
clearly,  to  disentangle  themselves  from  contradiction  in 
saying  this  is  always  divisible,  or  it  is  sometimes  impossi- 
ble to  be  divided  any  further;  and  the  apprehension  of  that 
doth  (I  must  acknowledge)  greatly  lower  my  reverence  to 
that  which  goes  under  the  notion  of  a  rational  dictate, 
when  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  anv,  the  minutest  thing 
you  can  imagine,  even  the  breadth  of  a  hair,  na  man  shall 
be  able  to  assert  either  it  is  always  divisible  or  sometime 
indivisible,  without  entangling  himself  in  such  appearances 
of  contradiction,  as  from  which  the  greatest  wits  that 
have  ever  been  have  not  been  able  to  show  us  the  way 
of  being  extricated.  And  when  there  is  such  a  divi- 
sion, even  among  the  masters  of  reason,  the  highest  pre- 
tenders to  it;  this  is  a  rational  dictate,  saith  the  one  side, 
the  quite  contrary  is  a  rational  dictate,  saith  the  other  side, 
even  in  this  very  business  of  the  Trinity  itself;  whilst 
some  with  loud  clamour  cry  out  against  it  as  impossible 
to  be,  others,  on  the  other  hand,  take  upon  them  to  demon- 
strate it  to  be  utterly  impossible  that  it  should  not  be ; 
that  there  could  be  no  creation,  no  Creator,  if  there  were 
not  a  Trinity. 

These  things  being  said  in  reference  to  that  principle  in 
the  general.  I  now  come, 

(8.)  To  tne  application  of  it  to  this  objection:  that  is, 
that  mis  is  a  doctrine,  (say  some.)  to  common  ana  rational 
principles,  contradictious  in  itself,  that  three  should  be  one. 

That  we  may  speiak  to  this  with  the  more  clearness,  we 

.  shall— consider  wnat  it  is,  from  Scripture,  we  assert  con- 

*  ceming  this  matter,  and  then—show  how  unreasonably 

this  is  pretended  to  be  repugnant  to  reason,  or  to  imply 

any  thing  of  a  contradiction. 

[!.]  What  it  is  we  do  from  Scripture  assert  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  what  we  do  not.  For  we  must  distinguish  here, 
between  plain  Scripture  doctrine  and  the  bold  determina- 
tions of  some  schoolmen.  We  do  not  think  we  are  obliged 
to  justify  every  determination  of  a  confident  and  presum- 
ing schoolman,  as  if  it  were  divine  writ.  But  what  from 
Scripture  we  do  affirm  is,  That  there  are  three  in  the 
God-head,  that  these  three  are  some  way  distinguished 
from  one  another,  otherwise  they  could  not  be  three,  there 
were  no  pretence  to  call  them  tnree.  We  find  they  have 
distinct  names ;  that  is  plain— the  Father,  the  Word  or 
Son,  and  the  Spirit  or  tne  Holy  Qhost,  over  and  over. 
But  there  must  oe  somewhat  of  distinction  among  them- 
8elv9s,  otherwise  there  were  no  pretence  to  call  them  three, 
if  tliey  were  no  way  distinguishable. 

Again,  we  do  affirm  they  are  so  to  distinguished  ftom 
one  anotner  as,  that  can  be  said  concerning  one  which  can- 
not be  said  concerning  the  other.  As  when  we  say,  **  The 
Word  was  made  flesh,"  (which  yos  know  the  &iriptare 
speaks,)  the  meaning  is,  not  that  the  Father  was  made  flesh. 


or  the  Spirit  wa^  made  flesh,  but  thai  the  Son  was  made 
flesh,  when  it  is  said,  (as  it  often  is,)  that  the  G^rit  or 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  sent  by  the  Father,  or  the  Sob,  the 
meaning  is,  not  that  the  Father  sends  himself,  or  that  lite 
Son  sends  himself.  Therefore,  they  are  so  far  distmct  from 
one  another  as,  that  is  said  of  the  one  which  cannot  be 
said  of  the  other.  But  then,  how  much  greater  the  d^ 
tinction  is,  we  pretend  not  to  say,  because  the  Scriptore 
doth  not  say  it.   Only  this  we  do  say^  We  can  think  of  bo 


notion  by  which  they  are  so  fitly  distmgnishable  as  that  of 
ility,  ,•-•••••• 

we  do  find  plainly  said  concerning  one  of  them,  the  Father, 


personality,  as  that  of  their  being  distinct  persons;  that 


(who  is  so  called>in  that  Heb.  i.  3.)  that  the  Son  is  the 
express  image  of  his  person.  So  we  render  the  word  i^ 
postasis  fitly  and  aptly  enough.  And  they  beinj^  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  together,  as  we  find  they  are,  it  doth 
naturally  sugj^est  to  us,  that  there  should  be  a  sappositality. 
And  concerning  the  perscnality  of  the  Son  too,  laere  is  no 
question ;  but  as  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  being  so 
frequently  spoken  of  under  the  notion  He,  and  (asvv 
noted  to  you)  the  gender  varied  on  purpose,  coatrarj  to 
strict  grammar,  we  ought  also  to  conceive  of  bim  nider 
the  notion  of  a  person :  though  at  the  same  time  (we  hare 
told  you)  it  is  impossible  that  the  notion  of  a  person  sboaU 
be  the  same  with  God  and  amongst  men,  and  that  for  the 
reason  which  hath  been  mention^  to  yon.  Only,  we  hare 
nothing  by  which  more  fitly  to  conceive  it,  than  by  this 
notion.  Then,  so  much  a$  this  being  what  we  do  affira 
and  assert  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  be 
Scripture  in  this  case,  then,  I  say, 

[2.  J  This  is  very  unreasonable  and  preteneeless,  to  aina 
that  this  is  contradictious  in  itself,  or  any  way  opposite  or 
contrary  to  the  plain  dictates  of  reason.  For  where  shoold 
the  contradiction  lie  1  It  is  only  pretended  to  lie  io  this, 
that  the  same  thing  cannot  be  three  and  one.  And  it  is 
easily  admitted,  that  the  same  thing  cannot  be  three  and 
one,  in  the  same  respect  wherein  tbey  are  but  one.  Bit 
nothing  hinderSj  but  that  the  same  may  be,  in  different  r^ 
specis,  tl^at  is,  m  those  respects  wherein  they  are  thrte, 
they  are  not  only  one :  in  that  respect  wherein  thej  are 
but  one,  they  cannot  be  three.  But,  that  in  divers  respects; 
the  same  thing  may  be  threeand  one,  or  that  there  maj  bt 
a  trinity,  a  triad,  in  one  and  the  same  thing,  the  instances 
are  so  many,  so  plain,  and  so  notorious  in  other  inferior 
things,  that  it  is  absurd  and  unreasonable  to  pretend  this 
to  be  contradictions,  or  contrary  to  the  dictate  of  natart 
Let  us  ffoto  the  most  obvioas  thing  that  can  be  thought 
of  If  I  should  go  no  IVirther  but  only  to  give  yon  an  i^ 
stance  of  this  book  which  I  have  here  in  my  band,  it  huh 
its  breadth,  its  length,  and  its  thickness,  as  yon  all  easBj 
see  and  apprehend ;  but  its  breadth  is  not  its  length,  norb 
its  length  its  thickness,  neither  of  these  are  oae  another, 
yet  all  the  same  book :  that  is.  this  thing  which  is  so  Ice;, 
so  broad ,  and  so  thick,  is  this  book.  If  we  speak  of  a  nos, 
he  is  a  very  vegetative  creature,  and  he  is  a  scnsilire  crea- 
ture, and  ne  is  a  rational  and  intelligent  creature,  and  jet, 
it  is  most  plain,  vegetation  is  not  sensation,  nor  seossiioa 
intellection.  The  sun,  it  hath  belon^ngtoit  light,  and 
heat,  and  motion :  that  luminous  body  is  the  snn^  that  cab- 
fective  body  is  the  sun,  and  that  moving  body  Bthesa. 
These  three  are  all  but  one  sun ;  and  yet  there  are  three 
in  it,  as  is  evident.  The  world  is  full  of  instances  of  t^e 
like  nature.  We  can  hardly  think  of  any  sort  of  thinp 
wherein  this  may  not  be  exemplified.  And  whereas,  lie 
greatest  quarrel  is  about  personality,  there  is  nothing  ncrr 
plain  than  that  one  and  the  same  man  may  sustain  thiv 
persons,  the  person  of  a  father,  the  person  of  a  son,  tn 
the  person  or  a  magistrate,  and  the  like.  ManypcrsoBs 
may  be  sustained  by  one  and  the  same  man ;  the  no^ 
of  person,  in  the  strict  and  common  sense,  bein^oolj  laiei 
for  the  circumstances  of  their  state  and  condition  who  re 
spoken  of,  and  not  as  denoting  this  or  that  particokr 
essence ;  and  so  to  be  a  man,  and  this  or  that  person,  s 
not  all  one:  and  so  to  be  Godjand  this  or  that  persoa  la 
the  Godhead,  is  not  all  one.  The  same  man  nay  eodtirej 
and  may  sustentart^  may  put  on,  and  may  bear,  serew 
persons :  and  so  it  is  no  repugnancy  to  reason  at  ^  tn^ 
the  same  God  do  so  too.  And  therefore',  this  V'^'^^ 
the  irrationality  or  contradictionsness  of  this  doctrine,  dw 
itself  want  a  pretence;  ttare  caa  bt  renUynognwaiior 
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it.  And  80  mach  hatk  been  so  far  said,  by  some  of  the 
late  zealoos  contenders  in  this  case  the  other  way,  that 
they  are  broaght  to  say  and  publish,  that  traly  he  must  be 
a  madman  that  will  say  there  cannot  be  three  persons  in 
the  same  God.  That  we  find  published  not  long  ago :  so 
far  doth  that  pretence  vanish,  that  this  doctrine  must  be 
rejected  as  being  irrational  and  contradictory.  And  if  we 
would  rake  the  notion  of  person  and  personality,  in  the 
most  strict  and  scholastic  sense,  it  would  be  with  very  great 
nrrogance  that  they  mu5t  pretend  this  doctriue  (taken  even 
in  that  sense)  to  be  contrary  to  a  common,  rational  dictate, 
when  as  it  is  so  very  well  known  first,  that  the  very  notion 
of  individuation  or  |)ersonaIity,  supposilality,  or  more  ge- 
nerally personality,  in  reference  to  rational  beings,  is  one 
of  the  most  disputed  things  in  the  world.  And  how  absurd 
is  it  to  say,  that  this  or  that  is  opposite  to  a  common  ra^ 
tional  dictate,  about  which  (as  was  said  before)  the  most 
learned  men,  and  the  highest  pretenders  to  reasou.  have 
constantly  disagreed.  There  must  first,  before  this  can 
be  said,  some  one  common  notion  of  personab'ty,  and  indi- 
viduation be  fixed,  which  all  men  most  assent  to,  as  soon 
as  ever  they  hear  it,  that  must  command  assent  to  it  in 
every  man's  mind.  Bin  about  these  things  there  is  the 
greatest  disagreement,  and  hath  constantly  wen,  ever  since 
the  name  of  a  school  man  or  metaphysician  hath  been  known 
in  the  world.  And  then,  secondly,  besides  that,  there  is 
so  great  a  disagreement  among  schoolmen  and  metaphysi- 
cians, about  the  notions  of  snppositality,  personality,  and 
individuality,  that  they  who  will  conclude  this  to  be  against 
a  rational  dictate,  must  be  able  to  evince,  that  the  notion 
of  personalitv  must  be  the  same  with  us  and  with  God, 
which  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  ever  to  evince,  and 
•  he  contrary  whereof  (as  hath  been  said)  is  demonstrable. 
That  is,  were  it  ever  so  certain  that  there  cannot  be  three 
finite  persons  partaking  the  same  finite  nature,  it  will  be 
hence  no  consequence,  that  there  cannot  be  three  infinite 
persons  partaking  the  same  infinite  natuK,  or  communi- 
cating in  the  same  infinite  nature :  no  reason,  for  a  paral- 
lel cannot  be  drawn  so  much  as  with  a  plausible  pretence, 
between  what  is  finite  and  what  is  infinite,  in  this  case. 

But  to  shut  up  all  that  I  intends  as  to  the  polemical  part 
of  this  discourse,  I  shall  onlv  leave  these  few  things,  which 
will  plainly  represent  to  us  that  this  doctrine  may  be  con- 
ceived, and  hath  not  that  difficulty  in  it  which  commonly 
hath  been  thought.    As, 

First,  It  is  out  of  all  question  that  Gkxl  is  but  one,  can 
be  but  one.    And, 

Secondly,  That  whatsoever  is  necessarily,  is  God.  What- 
soever is  in  being,  fVom  a  necessity  in  nature,  is  Qod ;  thah 
which  no  principle  can  be  plainer.    And, 

Thirdly,  That  whatsoever  is  by  dependence  on  the  Di- 
Tine  will-  is  creature ;  whatsoever  is  not  of  necessity,  but 
by  mere  dependence  on  the  Divine  will,  that  is  all  crear 
ture.  '*  Thou  bast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure 
thcv  are  and  were  created." 

Fourthly,  If,  therefore,  we  do  suppose  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  be  from  the  Father,  by  a  necessity  of  nature, 
an  eiernal  necessitv  of  nature,  and  not  by  dependence  upon 
his  will,  they  will  not  be  creatures,  because  nothing  is 
creature  but  what  depends  upon  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  Creator.  And  if  they  be  not  creatures,  what  are  they 
tten  1  Then  they  must  be  God,  and  yet  both  of  them  from 
the  Father  too:  for  all  that  do  assert  the  Trinity,  do  ac- 
knowledge the  Father  to  be  fans  trinitaiis,  the  fowiUain  of 
ike  TrinUu:  and  if  from  this  fountain,the  Son  be  one  way, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  be  another  way,  both  from  the  Father : 
that  is,  the  Son  from  the  Father  immediately,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  fVom  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  this,  not 
by  choice,  but  by  an  eternal  necessity  of  nature,  here  is 
this  doctrine  as  easily  conceivable  as  any  that  I  know  of 
whatsoever,  that  lies  not  within  the  compass  of  our  mani- 
fest demonstration.  And  my  business  is  not  now  to  de- 
monstrate to  you  that  thus  it  is,  but  that  it  is  very  easily 
conceivable  that  thus  it  mav  be.  That  is,  that  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  mav  be  from  the  Father,  and  that  we 
are  sure  they  are  from  him  by  an  eternal  necessity  of  na- 
ture, and  not  bv  choice.  It  is  not  by  his  pleasure  they  are 
and  we^-e,  bat  Sy  eternal  necessity  of  nature  they  are'from 
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him  as  he  is  originally  from  himself.  That  is,  they  are 
always  and  eternally  in  that  nature  which  is  self-origi- 
nate. And  here  is  no  contradiction,  nor  the  least  appear- 
ance or  shadow  of  it,  in  all  this. 

And  thus  far  now  hath  our  labour  been  taken  up  as  to 
this  subject,  about  the  truth  of  it ;  that  is,  to  prove  and  to 
vindicate  it.  Our  next  business,  which  only  remains,  will 
be  about  the  impoitance  of  it,  the  great  usefrilness  of  it, 
and  the  mighty  weight  and  stress  that  lie  upon  it  At 
present  I  leave  this  with  vou,  that  I  know  nothing  more 
needful  to  clear  our  apprenensions,  and  make  our  minds 
ver^  calm  and  serene,  m  deference  to  this  doctrine  of  the 
Trmitv,  than,  first,  high,  adoring  thoughts  of  God,  and 
second! jr,  mean  thoughts  of  oarselves.  If 'we  can  but 
think  highlv  enough  of  Gk)d,  and  meanly  enough  of  our- 
selves, and  how  unmeet  and  incompetent  such  moles  aiid 
worms  of  the  earth  as  we  are,  must  needs  be  to  make  an 
estimate  of  his  nature,  and  how  things  are  with  him,  other- 
wise than  he  is  |>leased  cpraciouslv  and  freely  to  declare  to 
us  concerning  himself,  there  will  be  nothing  then  in  adl 
this  doctrine  that  we  shall  stumble  at,  nothing  that  we 
shall  receive  with  difficulty,  and  nothing  but  what  we  may 
receive  with  great  use  and  advantage  to  ourselves* 
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TnsaEPORE  now  for  the  importance  and  use  of  this  doc- 
trine, much  may  be  conceived  of  that,  if  it  be  considered 
how  the  stamp  and  impression  of  a  Trinity  doth  run 
through  the  world.  A  noted  writer,  of  our  time,  hath  said, 
verv  much  to  that  purpose,  of  which  I  shall  say  but  little. 
Tare  the  whole  universe  of  created  beings  and  you  have 
every  where  a  Trinity  instamped.  It  is  observable  enough 
in  that  great  triad,  the  several  things  conceivable  under 
each  member,  of  nature,  morality,  and  religion.  But  it  is 
with  religion  that  we  are  concerned,  and  wherein  the  prac- 
tice of  it  doth  principally  appear,  and  is  most  considerable. 
Our  religionyou  do  knqw,  objectively  considered,  is  made 
up  of  doctrines  to  be  betieyed,  and  of  duties  to  oe  done, 
and  of  benefits  to  be  sought,  and  these  are  comprised  in 
those  three  noted  summanes.  the  creed,  the  decalogue,  and 
the  Lord's  nrayer.  In  these  three,  there  is  some  impression 
and  resemblance  of  the  trinity  in  the  divine  nature.  That 
is,  of  that  power,  and  of  that  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and 
of  that  beni^ity  and  love,  which  are  the  three  great  most 
noted  principles  we  have  to  conceive  of^  and  that  we  canr 
not  but  distinctively  conceive  of,  we  cannot  otherwise  con- 
ceive of,  than  as  distinct  in  the  simple  union  of  the  God- 
head; and  which  may  probably  enough  correspond  to,  and 
be  the  very  notion  of.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit. 

Why  now,  if  we  consider  doctrinals  in  the  firet  place, 
th^  doctrines  that  do  make  up  the  first  and  most  noble 
part  of  the  scheme  of  religion,  you  know  how  they  all  de- 
pend upon,  and  are  ledoced  to,  the  notions  that  are  given 
us  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  iipon  these  three 
heads  hangs  the  frame  of  Christian  doctrine.  That  is,  of 
the  Father  considered  as  God  Creator ;  and  of  the  Son 
considered  as  God  Redeemer;  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
considered  as  God  Sanctifier.  Which  three  great  works  of 
Gtod,  though  it  be  true  that  the^  do  each  of  them  owe 
Uiemselves  to  the  concurrence  or  each  of  the  persons  ac- 
cording to  that  known  maxim,  opera  TyimUUis  ad  esira 
mnt  indivisa ;«  which  is  undoubtedly  a  true  and  clear  one ; 
yet  each  of  these  is  appropriated  to  each  of  the  persons  se- 
verally, not  exclusively^,  but  eminently.  And  that  we 
nay  understand  that  aright,  when  it  is  said,  the  Father 
creates,  it  is  to  be  understood  eminently,  not  exclusively, 
of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  and  so  as  to  the  rest. 
When  we  profess  to  believe  in  God  as  the  creator  of  hea- 
ven and  earlh,  that  is,  in  God  the  Father,  as  he  is  the  first 
Fountain  of  all  being,  uncreated  and  created  too :  why 
though  that  be  plainly  said,  jet  it  is  as  plainly  said,  that 
without  the  Word  was  n  Jthing  made ;  and  that  by  him, 
that  is,  the  Word,  even  he*-who  is  said  to  be  "  the  bright- 
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ness  of  his  Father's  glory  anA  the  express  image  of  his 
person/'  the  worlds  were  made :  and  loat  th<^  were  made 
by  the  Spirit  of  his  mouth ;  and  thai  the  Spitit  did  move 
upon  the  waters,  that  is,  upon  the  fluctuating  chaos,  which 
we  mnst  suppose  to  have  been  first  made,  before  things 
were  made  out  of  it:  and  that  it  was  first  made  is  the 
most  demonstrable  thing  in  all  the  world ;  otherwise,  it 
were,  itself,  a  necessary  and  self-original  being,  and 'so 
€rod;  the  notion  of  Gfodf  would  not  be  all-comprehending, 
or  there  would  be  something  vrater  Deum,  oendes  Ood, 
originally  and  naturally,  and  or  itself  So  again,  as  to  the 
work  of  redemption,  that  was  desipied  by  the  Father,  but 
wrought  by  tne  Son,  and  applied  bv  the  Holy  Qnost 
These  are  plain  things  and  abundantly  evident  m  Scrip- 
ture, as,  if  I  should  turn  from  text  to  text,  you  would  see. 
But  I  must  suppose  you  to  understand  it  already.  You  can- 
not then  but  see  the  mighty  importance  of  this  doctrine  of 
the  trinity  in  our  religion.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  press 
that  further  by  and  by.  But  now  hereupon,  I  shall,  for 
putttnf  a  period  to  the  discourse  on  this  subject,  subjoin 
fieveral  instructions  in  reference  hereto.    As, 

1.  That  we  should  all  learn  to  adore  the  wonderful  Di- 
vine condescension,  that  he  should  so  &r  unveil  himself, 
and  make  known  so  much  of  the  things  of  his  own  nature 
and  being,  to  such  despicable  beines  as  we.  We  can  never 
wonder  enough  at  this.  Indeed,  I  have  many  times  con- 
sidered, it  is  a  very  instructive  thing,  that  so  many  of  the 
pagans  should  discover  so  very  reverential  thoughts  of 
uod,  upon  this  account,  and  unaer  this  notion,  as  they  ap- 
prehend his  Being  to  be  inscrutable,  unsearchable,  as  that 
mscrlption  on  one  of  their  temples  doth  import,  "I  am  he 
that  was,  and  he  that  is,  and  he  that  shall  be,  and  no  one 
hath  ever  unfolded  my  veil."  Such  reverential  apprehen- 
sions had  they  (however  they  came  by  them)  of  the  inscru- 
tableness  and  occultness  of  the  Divine  Bemi^,  that  there 
were  such  arcana,  such  secrets  veiled  fVom  ul  eyes,  that 
could  never  possibly  be  looked  into.  Now  that  Qod  should 
take  such  poor  creatures  as  any  ofius  are.  and  let  us  see 
so  far  into  the  veil,  that  whereof  we  could  have  had  no 
certain  apprehensions  if  he  had  not  told  us,  how  wonder- 
ful is  it '.  Thoush  some  have  made  it  very  much  their 
business,  (after  they  had  got.  the  hint  from  Scripture  con- 
cerning the  trinity,)  to  &ow  how  rational  it  was;  not 
only  to  show  how  consistent  it  was  with  reason,  (which  is 
a  very  justifiable  undertaking  and  a  great  piece  of  right 
done  to  our  religion,)  some  carry  the  matter  higher,  (as  I 
told  you,)  and  undertake  to  demonstrate  it  to  be  necessary, 
and  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  nature  of  Gtod,  and  of 
that  great  work  of  his,  the  creation  of  the  world,  in  refer- 
ence to  o»e  another,  otherwise.  But  this  is  to  strain  be- 
yond what  the  exigency  of  the  case  doth  require.  It  may 
however,  (by  that  improvement  I  have  already  made  of  it 
too,)  serve  somewhat  to  rebukethe  proud  confiaence  of  that 
sort  of  men,  who  represent  this  doctrine  as  contrary  to  a 
common,  rational  dictate,  the  common  sense  and  reason  of 
mankind.  That  is  most  insolently  pretended  when,  as  (un- 
less they  will  assume  to  themselves  that  there  can  be  no 
such  thmg  as  a  rational  dictate,  that  is  not  stamped  at  their 
mint)  I  say,  unless  they  would  assume  that  to  tnemselves, 
it  must  appear  very  incongruous  to  pretend  that  such  a 
thing  is  impossible  to  be,  when  others  at  the  same  time, 
(who  may  ror  ought  I  know  lay  as  good  a  tlaim  to  that 
of  being  the  men,  and  that  wisdom  shall  die  with  them, 
as  they  can,)  shotild  say  with  so  much  confidence,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be ;  and  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  Creator  and  a  creation,  if  it  were  not  so. 

But  waving  this  disqui.<$ition,  since  it  is  most  certainly 
not  impossible  in  itself,  it  is  veiy  adorable  that  God  should 
come,  and  so  graciously  discover  to  us  that  so  it  is ;  when 
we  see  bow  useful  it  is,  and  how  expedite  a  thime  of  reli- 
gion it  lays  open  before  us:  that  he  should  discourse  to 
such  children,  such  weaklings,  as  we,  at  that  rate  concern- 
ing his  own  nature ;  "  I  will  tell  you  how  things  are  with 
me:  now  in  the  Gfodhead  these  are  co-existent  from  all 
eternity.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit :  and  this  I  would  not 
have  hid  from  you;  I  would  have  you  to  be  possessed  with 
right  notions  and  apprehensions  of  my  nature  thus  far,  that 
thus  it  is  with  me,  and  in  me."  You  would  wonder  that 
a  great  and  wise  prince  should  take  upon  him  to  discourse 
Jiis  arcana  with  a  peasant^  a  mean,  ignorant  peasant.  But 


we  do  not  enough  wonder  at  this  condescensioii  of  God, 
upon  this  ground,  that  we  do  not  enough  set  oarsdves  to 
consider  the  distance  between  God  and  creatures,  ind  viiat 
mere  nothings  we  are  to  him ;  and  that  when  we  hare  \k 
most  exalted  thoughts  that  our  minds  are  capable  of,  cos- 
ceming  any  created  beioff  whatsoever,  and  then  demd- 
ing  to  the  meanest  sort  of  creatures  we  can  think  o(  tk 
distance  is  not  only  greater,  but  it  is  still  infinitely  gremer, 
between  the  great  God  ana  us.  What  thea  have  we  left 
to  do,  but  to  fall  down  and  wonder,  fall  down  aod  idore, 
and  cry  out,  "  Whence  is  it  to  us  that  thou  shouldest  fet 
us  know  so  much  of  thyself?"  that  whereas,  the  things  of 
QoA  are  never  to  be  known  distinctly,  othenvise  ihui  u 
the  Spirit  of  God  doth  reveal  them,  that  Spirit  of  God 
should  be  the  Author  to  us  of  such  a  revelation  as  this, 
which  we  have  contained  in  the  Bible,  concemisg  tim 
great  and  most  important  mystery. 

2.  Let  us  learn  this  too.  not  to  think  it  a  small  mtae, 
now  that  we  are  informed  that  there  is  in  the  Godltful, 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit;  that  all  three  should  so  far  cob- 
cem  themselves  as  we  find  they  do,  and  be  so  coudui^ 
concerned  as  they  are,  about  our  afifairs.  If  all  the  muo- 
tates  on  earth  should  concern  themselves  about  the  life  of 
one  single  fly,  it  were  not  so  strange  a  thing,  it  wereM 
so  CTeat  a  stoop.  We  should  consider  with  oursel?es  over 
and  over.  What  am  11  what  am  I,  and  what  is  my  life, 
that  the  eternal  Father,  and  the  eternal  Son,  and  the  ctrr- 
nal  Spirit,  should  all  concern  Uiemuselvcs  from  eieniij 
about  me  t  And  again, 

3.  It  should  further  instruct  us  into  this,  to  fsstea  the 
apprehension  deep  in  our  souls,  of  the  ipreat  cnncenuiKii 
of  the  doctrine,  that  it  may  lie  with  weight  upon  ns,  is  t 
seal  that  doth  not  make  impression  unless  it  be  pressed  on; 
that  we  should  endeavour  and  intend  more  lo  presses  this 
doctrine,  this  truth,  upon  our  own  souls,  that  it  mtjDike 
the  proper,  due  impression,  that  we  may  be  deli?ered  sp 
into  the  mould  and  form  of  it :  as  the  expressioD  is,  Rob. 
vi.  17.  And  to  that  purpose,  let  us  bethinlt  ourselrest  how 
miserably  (where  this  doctrine  is  not  entertained)  the 
scheme  of  Christianity,  and  the  Christian  religion,  in 
scattered  and  torn  by  the  want  or  by  the  denial  of  iu  This 
apprehension  should  urge  us  so  as  that  the  doctrine  sboold 
lie  with  greater  weight  and  pressure  apon  our  spirits,  ^ 
cause  where  it  is  npt  received,  away  go  the  great  linbsof 
the  Christian  religion.  The  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God,  thtf 
is  abandoned  and  cashiered :  well,  and  what  then  bec«no 
of  our  religion  1  Do  you  not  think  yourselves  concened 
in  this  matter  1  What !  Are  you  willing  to  veotuie  ^oor 
souls  otherwise  than  in  the  hands  of  a  Divine  Sanoor. 
when  you  know  yourselves  to  be  sinners,  to  be  gnilrf 
creatures? I  Do  you  think  it  wiU  answer  the  eiigeDc7Gf 
your  case,  to  have  an  atonement  made  for  yon  of  no  great- 
er value  tnan  if  one  mere  man  were  made  a  sacrifice  for 
another  1  And  if  that  would  do,  suppose  one  man  vcre  is 
good  as  another ;  why  inasmuch  as  all  are  sinners,  vben  he 

foes  to  satisfy  another's  sin,  who  shall  satisfy  forhissis  1 0r 
ow  shall  he  satisfy  for  his  own  1  And  suppose  an  innocer: 
man  should  be  made  on  purpose  (as  it  is  supposed  in  this 

Jiresent  case^  to  be  a  sacrifice ;  that  is  still  bm  man  for  maa. 
t  is  true,  he  hath  no  sin  of  his  own  to  satisfy  for,  bat  suppose 
he  could  satisfy  for  the  sin  of  another  man,  there  must  then  be 
as  many  innocent  men  created  as  there  arc  guilty  iDeB,at 
that  rate.  But  would  not  you  be  loath  to  hazard  yonr  sools 
upon  such  conceits  as  these  ?  and  to  quit  your  hold  of  anugh- 
ty  God  for  your  Saviour  7  of  this  assurance,  that  he  who  b» 
be  your  Saviour  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  themigbtrGod. 
the  everlasting  Father,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace  r  WouM 
you  be  content  to  abandon  this/that  he  is  to  be  your  Striooi 
who  is  God  blessed  for  ever ;  who  before  the  worlds  were 
made  was  with  God ;  and  in  time  was  made  flesh,  anddvelt 
among  us ;  that  Word  that  was  with  God,  and  that  vtf 
God,  and  by  which  all  things  were  made,  without  which 
nothing  was  made  that  was  made,  was  made  flesh  1  Aa 
amazing  thing  it  is  to  me.  how  men  that  pretend  to  believe 
the  divme  authority  of  the  Bible,  can  disentangle  ibeo- 
selves  from  such  a  place  ^  this,  "  The  Word  was  made 
flesh."  They  that  wiU  have  Jesus  Christ  never  to  baw 
been,  no  such  person  ever  to  have  been,  before  be  was 
bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  I  would  then  know  of  ibtfS 
"  What  was  that  that  was  made  flesh  1"  It  was  the  Wort 
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that  was  made  flesh ;  there  was  somewhat  before  this  flesh 
was  made,  or  it  was  nothing  that  was  made  flesh.  And 
every  one  that  understands  the  ordinary  use  of  this  expres- 
sion, (flesh,)  knows  it  doth  not  signify  the  person  of  a  man, 
bat  the  whole  of  a  man,  not  the  oody  only :  for  when  it  is 
said,  "  in  his  sight  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified,"  what 
is  the  meaninff  of  that  1  That  the  bodies  of  men  shall  not 
be  justified  1  Sarelynot.  But  thus,  from  not  believing  this 
doctrine,  proceeds  the  denial  of  that  great  and  noble  pro- 
pitiation, once  for  all  made  for  the  sins  of  men,  under  the 
proper  notion  of  a  propitiation  or  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to 
Bitone  for  sin,  and  take  away  guilt.    Aaain  hereupon, 

The  eternal  priesthood  of  the  Son  of  Gtod  is  evacuated 
ind  reduced  to  a  nullity;  and  all  upon  this,  that  an  alteritj 
:annot  be  conceived  in  the  Gkxlhead.  Not  that  there  is 
:faerein,  aliud  ei  oitiut,  one  diverse  front  amoiker,  but  that 
:here  is  ihtx^  persona  aUera  et  mUera^  one  person  distinct 
^rom  another.  But  because  this  is  not  apprehended,  nor 
will  be  apprehended,  thereft>re,  sav  they,  There  can  be  no 
mch  thing  as  a  propitiatory  sacrince,  such  as  we,  such  as 
:he  Scripture,  socn  as  the  Gospel,  doth  most  expressly 
speak  of,  that  is,  of  him  who  was  Qod  ofl^red  up  unto 
jrod.  For,  say  they,  there  is  but  one  person  in  the  Gkxl- 
lead ;  and  a  satisfier  and  a  satisfied  must  be  two  persons, 
here  must  be  in  such  a  case  an  alterity  of  persons,  persona 
tUera  et  mUera^  andso  they  truly  reason.  He  that  doth  sa- 
isfy  and  he  that  is  satisfied  must  be  two  persons :  this  is 
nost  certain,  but  they,  not  admitting  the  alterity  of  per- 
>oDs  therefoce  excloac  the  whole  doctrine.    And  then, 

That  miifhty  power  that  is  to  go  forth  from  the  Diirine 
Spirit,  for  the  breaking  of  the  bands  of  iron,  and  the  rescu- 
ng  of  capti?^e  souls  out  of  the  devil's  power;  to  turn  men 
rom  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
?od,  all  that  is  reduced  to  nothing  too.  And  so  there  is 
ko  other  Christianity  left  in  the  world  but  a  certain  sort  of 
«lf-8pruog  religion ;  no  power  but  that  which  I  can  be  the 
luihor  of  to  myself,  what  I  have  of  mine  own :  or  else  if 
bey  will  hare  more,  they  do  speak  alto^ther  unintelligi- 
»ly  and  contrary  to  the  plain  sense  of  thmgs:  that  is,  they 
nil  Dot  have  the  Holv  Ghost  to  be  a  distinct  person  in 
he  Godhead,  but  (as  tney  call  it)  the  power  of  GK)d,mean- 
ng  a  quality.  But  I  take  what  hath  been  said  against 
hat,  to  be  truly  as  plain  demonstration  as  can  be  used  in 
my  case  whatsoever.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  called  the  di- 
rine  power.  Comply  with  them  so  far,  then  say  I,  This 
livine  power  is  eitner  created  power  or  uncreated.  If  this 
livine  power  be  created,  then  they  must  suppose  God, 
rhile  be  was  without  power,  to  create  power ;  that  i^,  that 
y(Hl  being  first  impotent,  created  power  and  became  om- 
li potent.  But  if  they  will  say.  It  is  an  uncreated  power, 
hen  they  say  what  we  say :  then  it  is  God :  the  Holy  Ghost 
s  Grod.  But  he  is  God  so  as  he  is  capiUile  of  being  sent, 
nd  sent  of  the  Father,  and  so  that  he  must  be  a  distinct 
«rsoo  in  the  Godhead.  But  the  stress  of  all  that  mighty 
flair  which  is  to  be  wrought  in  the  souls  of  men,  when 
bey  are  sanctified;  of  children  of  the  devil,  and  friends 
f  hell,  to  be  made  children  of  God,  and  meet  to  be  par- 
ikers  of  an  inheritance  with  them  that  are  sanctifi^, 
rith  the  saints  in  light:  all  that  mighty  work  that  is  to  be 
one  by  an  Almighty  Spirit,  must  tc  proportionally  dimi- 
ished  as  the  cause  is  diminished^  as  the  agent  is  dimi- 
ished  and  reduced,  by  their  doctnne,  to  a  mere  creiUure. 
Therefore,  I  say,  labour  to  apprehend  deeply  the  mighty 
oportance  of  this  doctrine,  and  to  fix  the  apprehensions 
f  it,  and  to  have  it  wrought  in  your  souls,  tnat  so  such  a 
itth  may  no  more  be  capable  of  being  torn  away  from 
lence  than  one'  faculty  ot  your  sonla  can  be  torn  from 
nother.    And, 

4.  Labour  to  savour  and  relish  such  truth,  this  truth,  this 
octrine,  labour  to  get  the  savour  and  relish  of  it  into  your 
3u]s ;  that  is,  to  receive  this  truth  in  the  love  of  it.  'It  is 
matter  of  dangerous  importance,  when  truth  of  this  kind, 
'hich  concerosthe  vitals  of  religion,  is  received  merely  as 
u  airy  notion,  and  is  not  digested,  dolh  not  enter  and  sink 
eep  into  our  hearts;  and  that  which  must  entertain  and 
dmit  there,  even  into  the  very  centre  of  our  souls,  must 
s  the  love  of  it.  "  Thev  reeeivednotthe  truth  in  the  love 
r  it,  that  they  might  be  saved,"  3  Thess.  ii.  10.  And 
hat  became  of  that  matter  1  When  they  did  so  lightly  ad- 
ere  to  divine  truth  as  one  doth  to  a  thing  that  he  doth  not 
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love,  or  that  is  not  united  to  his  soul  by  love,  they  easily 
suffered  their  sbuls  to  be  cheated  of  it :  and  then,  for  their 
not  loving  this  truth,  (it  being  a  thing  most  highly  criminal 
not  to  love  divine  truth,  not  to  love  so  great  and  sacred  a 
thing,)  God  gave  them  up  to  strong  delusions,  to  believe 
lies,  that  they  all  might  be  damned  who  received  not  the 
trutn.  but  haa  pleasure  in  unrightaoutoess.  Such  truth  thef 
could  take  no  pleasure  in.  but  thev  eoidd  take  pleasure  in 
im righteousness.    **  Let  them  go,''  saiih  Gkxl,  "  the  way 
that  the  inclinations  of  their  own  wicked  hearts  carry 
them  to."  There  is  that  kindred,  that  alliance  between  the 
soul  and  truth,  that  there  is  a  violence  done  to  both  if  they 
be  severed,  and  if  the  soul  do  not  inwardly  love  truth,  as 
that  which  is  most  nearly  allied  to  it.    They  that  are  aAer 
the  Spirit  do  savour  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  as  they  that 
are  alter  the  flesh  do  savour  the  things  of  the  flesh.    And 
this  is  the  way  to  become  most  staUe  Christians,  when 
souls  and  truth  come  to  be  united  and  knit  together  in  love, 
meeting  in  one  and  the  same  common  centre,  and  even  in 
this  as  the  centre;  as  you  may  see  in  that  place  which  I 
will  recommend  to  your  present  perusal,  and  future  serious 
thoughts.  Colos.  ii.  2.   Saith  the  apostle,  "  I  would,  that 
ye  knew  what  great  conflict  I  have  nad  fpr  you,  Tas  he  in- 
troduceth  it  to  them  by  what  he  saith  in  the  foregoing 
verse,)  that  your  hearts  might  be  comforted,  being  knit  to- 
gether in  love,  and  unto  all  riches  of  the  full  assurance  of 
understanding,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  mystery  of 
God."  And  what  is  comprehended  in  this  mystery  of  (iod, 
that  is,  of  the  Father  and  of  Christ  7  it  is  generally  ex- 
pressed first,  "  the  mystery  of  God,"  and  theu  particularly, 
'*  of  the  Father  and  of  Christ."  The  former  and  is  not  co- 
pulative but  exegetical;  "To  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
mystery  of  God,  and,"  that  is.  even,  or  to  wit, "  of  the  Fa- 
ther and  of  Christ."    That  is,  the  mystery  of  Grod  doth 
comprehend  these  two.    The  Holy  Ghost  is  not  always 
mentioned,  being  expressly  enough  so  in  many  other  texts. 
But  here  is  the  very  sum  of  our  religion  in  this  mystery, 
"the  mystery  of  God,"  to  wit,  "of  the  Father  and  of 
Christ;"  two  particular  expressions  including  the  general 
one,  from  botn  which,  (as  other  scriptures  sufficiently  in- 
struct us,)  the  Holy  Ghost  issues  forth,  as  the  great  and 
mighty  Agent  to  accomplish  all  the  ^eat  things,  which  by 
Christian  religion  are  to  be  effected  m  the  world.  And  this 
was  the  apostle's  deep  concern  on  the  behalf  of  these  Chris- 
tians.   "  Vou  cannot  imagine,"  saith  he,  "  what  conflict  I 
have  about  these  things ;  that  you  might  be  strong  Chris- 
tians;" and  how  1 "  That  you  may  be  knit  together  in  love, 
unto  the  riches  of  the  full  assurance  of  understanding,"  all 
loving  together,  all  agreeing  together  to  love  the  same 
truths,  the  same  doctnnes,  and  thereby  to  have  it  incorpo- 
rated, inwrought  into  you,  that  you  may  be  able  to  say,  "I 
can  as  soon  suffer  limb  to  be  torn  from  limb,  as  suffer  such 
truth  as  this  to  be  torn  away  from  my  soul :"  that  that  is  to 
be  bought  and  never  to  be  sold,  never  to  be  parted  with  on 
any  terms,  "  What !  part  with  that  1  or  be  indifferent  to- 
wards that  1  or  let  my  mind  hover  or  be  in  spspense  1  why 
it  is  my  very  life,  my  life  lies  here ;  shall  I  in  the  midst  of 
a  tempestuous  sea,  being  safely  brought  to  a  firm  and  sta^ 
ble  rock,  quit  my  rock  and  go  to  floating  again  amidst  the 
raging  waves  1"    So  will  any  man  reckon  in  this  matter, 
that  hath  any  care  or  concern  for  his  soul.    Again, 

5.  Yon  mav  hence  learn,  hoTr  we  are  to  eye  Gkxi  in  our 
transacting  the  great  business  of  covenanting  with  him ; 
that  is,  as  God  the  Father,  (jk)d  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost;  which  that  initial  seal  of  the  covenant  doth  plainly 
enough  dictate,  when  we  are  required  to  be  baptizea  in  the 
name  of  the  Fatheir,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
When  I  enter  into  covenant  with  God  to  take  him  for  my 
God,  if  I  am  first  solemnly  to  do  it  yet;  or  if  I  am  with 
solemnity,  from  time  to  time,  to  renew  my  covenant,  we 
must  consider  how  we  are  to  do  it ;  we  must  not  think  of 
taking  Gkxl  abstraetly  or  taking  one  person  alone;  but 
we  must  take  Gkxl  the  Father,  and  Gkxl  the  Son,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  for  our  God.  Do  not  think  your  baptism 
signifies  nothing,  when  it  is  directed  to  be  administered  i« 
that  order,in  the  name  of  the  Fatber,the  Son,  and  the  Spirit. 
So  you  are  to  consider  with  yourselves,  "  I  am  to  be  a  de- 
voted one,  I  am  a  devoted  one,  and  must  continue  so,  to 
God  the  Father,  God  the  Son.  and  God  the  Holy  Ghosf* 
A  wonderful  thing,  that  we  should  be  a  coogr^ion  of 
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such  persons  dwelling  on  earth,  wbo  have  these  names 
named  upon  ns,  that  such  a  claim  should  be  laid  from 
heaven  lo  us,  i  claim  every  one  of  you  for  mine,  for  mine, 
saith  the  Father,  you  were  baptized  in  my  name;  and  so 
the  rest.  Why  should  we  not  walk  up  and  down  this 
world  with  this  sense  on  our  minds,  with  this  Ihonght 
often  renewjed,  often  impressed  upon  us  % 


LECTURE  XTI.* 

6.  It  lets  us  see  how  we  are  to  understand  the  relation 
that  results  from  such  a  cov^ant  between  Ood  and  us, 
whereby  we  become  related  to  Gk>d  the  Father,  Qod  the 
8on,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  become  related 
to  us ;  you  have  heard  under  what  distinct  notions,  prin- 
cipally, but  not  exclusively,  each  of  the  persons  is  related 
to  us.  The  Father  as  Creator,  not  excluding  the  Son  and 
Spirit ;  the  Son  as  Redeemer,  not  excluding  the  Father  and 
Spirit;  the  Spirit  as  Sanctifier,  not  exeluding  the  Father 
and  Son.  We  have  shown  jou  concerning  each  of  these, 
that  cneati  ve  power  (accordmg  as  the  Scripture  teacheth  us 
to  conceive)  is  from  the  Father,  as  the  Fountain ;  through 
the  Son  as  the  way  of  its  conveyance ;  (in  respect  whereof 
some  speak  of  a  natural  meduitorship  belonging  unto  the 
Son  of  God  before  the  ordinate  one)  and  by  the  agency  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  represented  as  the  immediate  Agent 
in  all  the  operations  of  God  towards  the  ereatiire,  whether 
in  the  sphere  of  nature  or  of  ^race.  And  we  are  to  look 
upon  the  Son  as  under  the  notion  of  the  Redeemer,  but  so 
as  to  understand  that  this  redemption  was  designed  by  the 
Father,  and  is  applied  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  upon  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  tne  ftanctifier,  and  yet  stiU  to  understand 
that  this  his  sanctifying  work  was  predetermined  by  the 
Father,  procured  by  the  Son,  and  effected  by  himself. 
When  therefore  we  are  to  consider  Grod  as  related  to  us  as 
our  God,  (*'  this  God  is  our  Grod,  he  will  be  our  guide  even 
unto  death,")  we  must  take  in  and  bring  together  each  of 
these  notions  and  conceptions  concerning  him;  we  must 
take  in  the  conceptions  of  each  of  the  persons,  "  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  is  my 
God."  Somewhat  agreeable  to  what  the  ancient  philoso- 
pher saith,  concerning  relatives,  ReUUa  swnl  quorum  Mum 
esse  est  ad  alvud;  that  is,  reUUives  are  such  things,  the  whole 
of  which  appertains  to  another.  Whv  so  1  All  that  is  con- 
ceivable in  the  Divine  Being  is,  in  tnis  case,  all  to  us.  The 
fulness  of  Gtod  is  to  be  considered  with  relation  to  us  so 
far  as  is  needful^  so  far  as  we  are  capable ;  he  doth  not  re- 
Berve  himself  from  us  in  any  thine  of  it.  How  admirable 
a  thing  is  thisi  How  great  and  high  thoughts  ought  we 
to  have  concerning  the  privilege  state  of  our  case  I  Indeed, 
there  is  nothing  that  we  have  to  consider  of  this  God,  or 
to  look  after  the  knowledge  of,  to  answer  the  curiosity  of 
a  vain  mind ;  but  every  thmg  or  any  thing  that  may  answer 
the  necessity  of  a  perishing  soul,  of  a  soul  that  must  other- 
wise be  miserable  and  lost.  Whatsoever  is  requisite  to  our 
real  felicity  and  blessedness,  we  may  look  to  all  that  is  in 
God  as  determined  by  a  special  relation  unto  us.  "  As  I 
am  such  (saith  God)  I  am  such  entirely  yours,  all  for  you, 
wholly  yours."  Therefore  did  the  everlasting  covenant 
that  comprehends  and  conveys  all  thiSj  yield  such  solace 
to  the  soul  of  dying  David,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5.  «  "  Thou  hast 
made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant  ordered  in  all  things 
and  sure,  for  this  is  all  ray  salvation  and  all  my  desire." 
'  I  care  for  nothing  beyond  this.'  The  ^reat  thing  that  the 
covenant  doth  convey,  is  Gk)d ;  and  by  it  it  is,  that  God 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  do  become  related  to  us  as  ours, 
if  once  we  do  take  hold  of  the  covenant,  if  once  we  put  in 
our  claim,  and  do  but  lay  the  ground  by  that  act  of  our 
own  interest:  our  claimable  interest  doth  depend  upon 
that ;  that  very  act  of  taking,  accepting,  "  laying  hold,"  as 
the  expression  is  in  that  Isa.  Ivi.  for  the  encouragement  of 
poor  strangers  that  might  possibly  apprehend  they  were 
quite  cut  off  from  Qod.  "  No,  let  the  sons  of  the  strangers 
that  take  hold  of  my  covenant  encourage  themselves; 
that*  makes  me  theirs:  I  am  theirs,  if  they  do  but  lav 
.bold;  it  is  but  take  and  have:"  as  afterwards,  in  this 


chapter  where  the  text  is,  it  is  said  ennftrnipg  theSaft 
especially, ''  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  lift,  end  be  tbt 
hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  life."  And  he  hath  him  vko 
hath  once  taken  him.    Again, 

7.  This  serves  specially  to  instruct  ua  conerniiBg  car 
application  to  God  in  prayer.  That  is,  that  we  most  aiil 
comprehend  in  our  thoughts.  Father,  Son,  and  Sjpirit  to- 
gether;  the  Father,  Worn,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  is  a. 
pressed  in  the  text.  I  know  and  have  paiticulariy  voder- 
stood  from  some,  that  they  have  beoi  full  of  dobior^ 
perplexing  thoughts,  how  to  sleer  ariebt  in  their  appbet- 
tions  to  God,  maidng  their  solemn  addresses  so  as  to  nm 
into  neither  of  those  thhigs  whidi  they  have  pietaded  lo 
have  been,  both  of  them,  their  fear  and  confosioB,  on  iht 
one  hand,  by  not  ascribing  distinctly  to  each  of  the  penou  i 
what  they  should ;  or  blaspl^eroy  on  the  other  hud,  h 
a.scribing  what  was  not  due,  what  was  not  to  be  ascribei 
But  our  way  is  very  plain,  if  we  do  but  consider  vbmthe 
Scriptures  say  concerning  these  three  svbBtaoees  in  the 
Godnead,  nna  whiU  copies  it  sets  us  of  applying  oonelres 
hereupon.  That  is,  to  the  eternal  Fatner,  through  the 
eternal  Son,  by  the  eternal  Spirit :  so  we  ought  lo  i^r 
ourselves,  ana  here  is  nothing  to  lead  us  into  confusiooor 
indistinction  of  thoughts  in  so  doing.  It  is  plaia  we  hiic 
the  Father  always  rewesented  as  the  original  Fonsditioft 
of  all  light,  all  life,  all  being;  all  excellency,  allperfeetki, 
whether  created  or  uncreated.  He  is  then  amostadequsie 
terminative  Object  of  our  worship  in  suchappUcatioo  ib^ 
supplication.  We  go  properly  to  the  Fountain  of  all  good. 
Whither  should  we  go  eisel  But  he  is  (especially  to  tbc« 
that  have  been  in^dehnquency  and  transgnessioiiyiBacces- 
sible ;  we  need  a  mediator ;  there  coald  no  mediaior  an- 
swer the  exigency  of  our  case,  that  was  not  God  as  weQe 
man :  we  need  a  Divine  Mediator,  a  God  Mediaior,  vt 
cannot  expect  that  God  should  do  any  thing  for  osbot  fo* 
the  eake  of  God,  or  for  his  sa^e  who  was  God ;  so  ve  are 
always  taught  to  apply  ourselves,  to  dinct  our  addresses: 
and  so  we  are  to  expect  the  answers  of  them :  that  is,  thai 
prayer  must  ascend  through  Christ,  and  that  blesshigsan 
to  descend  through  him.  '^  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Faiher  , 
of  our  Lord  Jesus,  who  has  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual 
blessings  in  heavenly  places,"  through  him,  Epb.  i  ^ 
And  we  are  to  suppose  that  whatever  is  done  for  us,  ii 
answer  to  our  prayers,  when  they  are  accepted,  it  nnsthi 
by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost. '  The  state  of  our  case 
is  such,  as  to  require  an  mfinite  almighty  Agent  to  vork 
in  us,  and  to  work  for  us,  the  thii»s  that  are  necessair  to 
our  present  support,  and  to  our  final  blessedness,  m 
we  are  hereupon  taught  by  our  Lord  himself,  in  respect  lo 
the  final  and  terminative  Object  of  such  worship,  (that  of 
prayer  for  instance,)  to  pray  unto  the  Father ; "  Oar  Father 
which  art  in  heaven"— ao  we  are  taught  to  pray.  "1  bov 
my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
Ephes.  iii.  14.  Yea,  and  so  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  B 
pray  himself;  "  I  will  pray  the  Father  and  he  shall  gi« 
you  another  Comforter,"  John  xiv.  16.  "  Father,  forgiTt 
them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,"  Luke  xxiii  34 
And  to  him  he  renders  solemn  acknowledgment  Mr  vajof 
thanksgiving.  "  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  beawa 
and  earth,"  Matt.  xi.  26.  And  when  be  did  so,  (ts  w 
find  his  was  a  very  praying  life,  in  the  days  of  his  ttA^ 
here  in  this  world,)  it  is  very  vainly  and  foolislilT  alleged 
that  then  he  must,  according  to  our  doctrine  ana  nouoa, 
be  supposed  to  pray  to  himself;  it  is  a  very  vain  and  idle 
pretence.  And  so  I  find  indeed,  that  the  arguments  of  thai 
sort  of  adversary,  that  is,  they  that  do  impugn  the  diriaity 
of  the  Son  of  God,  tend  to  prove,  generally,  nothing  bnt  ito 
which  we  never  deny,  that  is,  that  Christ  was  man.  Thisis 
the  thing  that  by  many  arguments  they  set  themselves  looA 
industriously  to  prove,  which  none  or  us  deny,  that  Chris 
was  man.  who  doth  doubt  it  1  But  they  would  thence  «a- 
clude  that  because  he  is  man,  therefore  he  oould  not  be  God; 
which  is  their  absurd  and  foolish  consequence,  ^bes  ve 
know  it  was  so  plainly,  so  veiy  plainly  said,  that  the  Vffld 
which,  in  that  text,  is  said  to  he  with  God,  is  also  said  to 
be  God;  and  the  same  WorQ  is  said  to  be  made  flesb.io 
be  incarnate,  to  have  assumed  and  taken  oo  flesh ;  tliat  is, 
not  as  if  it  did,  in  becoming  flesh,  cease  to  be  what  it  vas 
before,  but  did  only  add  an  weumed  nature  to  a  diriae; 
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nd  therefore,  Uuire  l>eiii^  two  natures  now  meeting  Ufe- 
her  in  that  one  person,  it  was  no  way  anintelligible,  out 
bat  he  should  do  that  in  the  one  nature  which  was  impos- 
ible  he  should  do  in  or  bv  the  other.  That  is,  as  man  he 
id  grow,  and  as  man  ne  did  die,  and  as  man  he  did 
•ray,  when  as  God  he  could  do  none  of  these.  But  he 
bat  was  Qod  did  do  these  things,  though  not  as  he  was 
}od.  He  that  was  God,  did  lay  down  his  life,  as  in  that 
rd  chapter  of  this  epistle,  v,  16.  "  Hereby  perceive  we 
tie  lore  of  God,  that  he"  (that  same  he  that  was  God) 
laid  down  his  life  for  us."  And  so  he  that  was  Gk>a 
bed  his  blood  for  us,  Acts  zx.  28.  "  Feed  the  flock  of 
U>d  (his  church)  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own 
lood  -,"  his  own,  who  was  God ;  though,  las  God,  we 
now  he  could  neither  bleed  nor  have  blood.  But  whereas, 
le  Sou  of  God,  as  he  was  the  Son  of  God  and  God,  did 
ray,  and  prayiog,  apply  himself  to  the  Father,  so  are  we 
)  do,  lo  pray,  and  in  praying,  apply  ourselves  to  the  Fa- 
iier  as  we  are  led  by  that  great  example.  But  then,  we 
eing^  nothing  but  creatures,  we  have  ine  whole'  Deity  in 
iew  as  the  Object  of  our  worship  aud  addresses.  "But 
ot  the  Deity,  abstractly  considered,  but  the  Deity  as  sub- 
isting  in  these  three  jpersons.  The  Deity  abstractly  con-' 
idered,  in  the  case  or  our  Lord  himself,  was  neither  the 
)b3ect,  nor  the  subject  of  prayer ;  God,  as  God,  did  nei- 
ber  pray  nor  was  prayed  unto  by  him ;  did  not  pray,  for 
t  was  the  man,  the  man  Christ  that  prayed ;  nor  abstractly, 
or  merely  as  God,  was  he  the  Object  of  prayer ;  but  as 
be  Godhead  did  subsist  in  the  person  of  the  Father,  so 
id  the  man  Christ  apply  himselr  to  him^  and  so  couM  in 
lo  sort  be  said  to  pray  to  himself  in  praying  to  him.  But 
low,  I  say,  we  who  are  nothing  out  creatures,  we  have  the 
ntire  Giodhead.  not  abstractly,  but  as  subsisting  in  three 
lersons,  to  apply  ourselves  unto,  and  those  persons  con- 
eived  of  according  to  the  order  they  are  represented  lo 
tand  towards  one  another,  and  to  be  related  one  to  another. 
Is  we  told  vou  already,  when  we  pray  to  the  Father,  as 
he  final  and  terminative  Object  of  our  prayers,  we  are  at 
be  same  time  to  conceive  the  Son  as  tnrough  whom  the 
)rayer  is  to  be  transmitted,  together  with  the  answer,  the 
jo(xl  we  are  to  expect  and  pray  for ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
L?  by  whose  power  to  pray,  and  by  whose  power  the  an- 
wer  of  prayer  is  to  be  effected  too.  And  so  it.is  God  that 
wr  prayers  must  respect,  God  to  whom,  God  through 
rhom,  and  God  by  whom.  Pray  to  Gtod,  through  God 
tnd  from  God,  and  so  our  prayer  hath  every  way  to  do 
rich  GtxL  Our  praver,  as  it  is  to  be  through  the  media- 
ion  of  Christ,  so  ooth  it  and  its  answer  are  to  be  wrought 
»y  the  Hdy  Ghost;  we  are  in  that  great  and  sacred  work 
)f  praying,  to  deliver  up  ourselves  to  the  conduct  of  the 
^oiy  GMiost,  and  so  we  are  to  do  in  the  whole  of  our 
:ourse.  **  As  many  as  are  the  sons  of  God  they  ar^  led," 
fraded  (as  that  word  signifies,  Rom.  viii.  14.)  "  by  the 
5pi  rit  of  God,"  Which  Spirit  is  a  Spirit  of  adoption,  (as 
t  afterwards  follows,)  the  Spirit  that  belongs  to  the  state 
jf  worship,  as  they  are  sons,  that  teaches  them  to  cry, 
*  Abba  Father."  And  because  they  are  sons,  he  hath 
«nt  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  their  hearts,  as  it  is  said  in 
bat  parallel  place.  Gal.  iv.  6.  And  we  are  required  to 
>ray  alway  in  the  Spirit,  Ephes.  vi.  18.  And  in  the  Holy 
>host;  aoth  verse  of  the  epistle  to  Jude.  "Pra)ring  in 
he  Holy  Ghost,  keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  look- 
ing for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  untoejtemal  life." 
Put  all  this  together  and  then  every  prayer  of  ours  ought 
o  respect  each  person  in  the  Godhead.  That  is,  it  ought 
o  be  to  God,  tbroa^h  God,  and  fVom  God:  even  as  the 
tnswer,  it  is  to  be  m  the  same  order,  originally  (Jod's 
inswer,  through  Christ,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  so 
ore  run  into  no  confiL^on,  when  we  sufier  ourselves  to  be 
Fcnremed  by  Scripture  I ieht  And  we  can  be  in  no  danger 
>f  incurring  the  guilt  of  blasphemy ;  for  we  do  not  ascribe 
o  any  of  these  persons  more  than  the  Scripture  doth  plainly 
each'  us  to  ascribe.  And  as  our  9aviour  saith  concerning 
limself,  so  may  we  concerning  each  of  these  persons: 
when  the  Scripture  saith  so  and  so,  and  doth  attribute  such 
ind  such  thin^  to  them,  will  any  one  say,  that  he  blas- 
>bemes  that  saitii,  that  the  eternal  Father  is  God,  or  the 
sternal  Son  is  (3od,  or  the  eternal  Spirit  is  Godi  Scripture 
nunc  expressly  saying  these  things  as  words  can  speak 
tbem.    And  again, 


8.  This  diould  further  teach  us  how  to  8te«rour  whole 
course  in  this  world :  our  business  here  on  earth,  ought  to 
be  (in  the  main  of  it)  religion ;  we  ought  to  make  religion 
our  busiuess.    The  business  of  religion,  while  we  are  In 
this  imperfect  state,  is  only  a  moUon  God-ward.    The  re- 
ligion of  the  way,  is  coming  to  Qod.    So  thai  any  one  who 
is  sincerely  religious  and  godly,  will  be  able  to  make  an- 
swer to  this  question.  What  is  the  main  business  of  your 
life  ?    This  true  answer  he  can  make, ''  My  main  business 
is  to  make  towards  God ;  I  am  aiming  at  God,  tending  to- 
wards Qod,  as  one  that  hath  been  removed  and  set  at  a 
distance  from  him,  and  so  am  to  be  brought  back  to  him." 
It  was  this  Christ  died  for,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring 
us  to  God.    Now  this  being  the  state  of  our  ease,  we  are 
distant  from  him,  in  nearness  to  whom  consists  our  duty 
and  felicity.    When  we  are  to  take  and  direct  our  eourse 
God-ward,  we  must  have  a  final  term  for  our  motion: 
"  Whither  are  you  going  1"  "  Why,  my  course  is  tending 
and  directed  (j(od-ward."    This  motion  must  have  for  its 
ultimate  term,  God  the  Father.    This  i»  the  sense  and  lan- 
guage of  an  inquiring  soul,  when  once  it  comes  to  under- 
stand what  the  Scripture  doth  so  plainly  reveal ;  that  there 
are  in  the  Godhead,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Their 
sense,  I  say,  is  what  we.  find   expressed,  John   xiv.  8. 
"  Show  us  the  Father  and  it  sufliceth  us:"  "  do  but  show 
us  the  Father,  and  we  have  enough :  our  great  inquiry  is 
afler  the  Father,  the  Fountain  and  Original  of  all  thin^, 
in  whom  is  our  life  and  our  only  hope."    "  Well,"  saiih 
our  -Saviour,  (meeting  that  genius  and  sease  of  such  an  in- 
quirer,) "  I  know  where  you  would  be,  and  ^ho  you  are 
seeking:  and  have  you  so  long  known  me,  and  are  igno- 
rant of  the  Father  1  Come,  I  will  be  your  Conductor,  1  will 
be  your  Guide,  no  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me." 
And  therefore,  as  there  mu.st  be  a  final  term  of  this  motion, 
so  there  must  oe  a  way  leading  thereto.    "  Why,  I  am  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life ;  (John  xvi.  6.)  no  man  cometh 
unto  the  Father,  but  by  me."    What  is  considerable  in  all 
motion,  is  especially  considerable  in  this.    In  every  motion 
there  must  be  a  final  term,  and  there  must  be  a  way  to 
move  in.    The  FVither,  he  is  the  final'term — the  Son,  ha 
tells  us.  he  is  the  way.    But  then  there  must  be  a  third 
thing,  there  must  be  an  acting,  moving  principle  be-Mdes, 
and  that  must  be  the  Holy  Ghost,  ana  can  be  no  other.  ^ 
It  is  by  that  one  Spirit  that  all  who  shall  approach  to  God 
must  nave  access  to  him,  even  to  him  the  Father,  consider- 
ed under  the  notion  of  the  Father.   Jews  and  Gentiles  have 
been  wont  (as  that  was  the  noted  distinction)  to  divide  the 
world.    Now  we  find  both  spoken  of  in  the  same  context, 
Ephes.  ii.    Hi5  business  was  to  make  them  nigh  who  were 
alar  oiT.    The  Gentiles  were  afar  ofi^  the  Jews  were  com- 
paratively nigh :  now  Christ  was  to  make  them  nigh  too, , 
and  both  of  them  were  to  have  access  by  one  and  the  same 
Spirit  to  the  Father:   from  the  13th  to  the  I8th  verse. 
Whoever  have  a  mind  to  return,  to  come  back  to  God, 
(from  whom,  in  the  common  apostacy,  all  have  made  a 
defection  and  cut  themselves  on,)  here  is  the  course  and 
method  of  their  proc^ure,  they  must  propound  to  them- 
selves God  the  Father,  (the  Fountain  of  all  life  and  bless- 
edness,) to  whom  they  must  come,  to  whom  they  must  be 
bendin?  and  directing  their  course,  and  to  whom  they  must 
guide  tneir  course  in  the  way  he  hath  prescribed,  and  that 
is,  bv  his  own  Son :  "  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  (saith 
our  Saviour)  but  by  me."    And  they  must  be  acted  on  in 
this  way  towards  that  final  term  and  end,  by  the  power  oi 
the  Holy  Ghost.    There  ean  be  no  motion  witnout  the 
concurrence  of  such  a  third,  unto  which  there  is  a  corre- 
spondency here.    That  is,  no  man  can  move,  but  he  moves 
somewhither  towards  some  term,  nor  can  he  move,  but  it 
most  be  in  some  way.    Nor  a^n,  can  he  move  but  it 
must  be  from  some  motive  principle,  that  carries  him 
through  this  way  to  that  end.    Ana  so  you  may  easily  re- 
present to  yourselves  the  business  of  your  lives  here  in  this 
world.    My  business  is  from  day  to  day,  to  tend  towards 
the  eternal  Father,  by  the  eternal  Son.  and  under  the  con- 
duct and  influence  of  the  eternal  Spirit.    These  are  obvi- 
ous and  useful  in.<;tructions  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  that 
hath  been  opened  to  you  from  the  text,  that  do  more  di- 
rectly concern  and  relate  to  the  subject  we  have  thus  far 
;  been  upon. 
I     But  there  is  somewhat  elae,  in  reference  to  the  present 
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parpose,  upon  this  subject,  which  is  collateral,  and  will  be 
of  Qse  to  us,  however,  to  take  notice  of  too.  Our  great 
design  upon  this  text,  was  to  observe  to  Toa,  that  there  are 
such  a  three  in  the  Godhead ;  three  ana  no  more,  as  we 
have  observed  and  insisted,  of  one  certain  order,  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  that  do  subsist  in  the  Qodhead,  which  is 
but  one.  But  the  apostle  doth  here  not  only  take  notice 
what  they  are,  that  are  thus  in  heaven,  but  what  also  they 
do,  how  they  are  employed,  amidst  the  glory  of  the  hea- 
venly state.  And  be  tells  us  they  '*  bear  record  in  heaven : 
the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three 
are  one.''  You  see  who  the  witnesses  are,  in  the  words  of 
the  text,  and  may  see,  a  little  lower,  what  is  the  matter  of 
their  testimony,  (as  I  was  hinting  to  you  but  now,)  that  is, 
in  sum,  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  or  the  whole 
constitution  of  the  Mediator.  This  is  tne  record,  (as  it  is 
presently  subjoined,)  that  Gkxl  hath  given  us  eternal  life, 
and  that  this  life  is  in  his  Son.  He  hath  an  infinite  fulness 
of  life  to  convey,  to  communicate,  and  to  diffuse  through 
a  desolate  world,  a  world  lost  in  death  and  darkness.  And 
how  is  it  to  be  conveyed  1  in  what  way  is  it  to  be  com- 
municated 1  Why  it  is  all  treasured  up  in  his  Son,  he 
hath  constituted  and  appointed  a  Mediator,  that  in  him  it 
might  be  deposited,  ana  that  by  him  and  through  him  it 
might  be  transmitted  and  made  to  diffuse  itself,  and  flow 
amongst  lost  and  perishing  souls.  This  was  the  matter  of 
this  testimony.  Why  let  us  take  so  much  of  instruction 
from  hence, 

That  since  those  three  glorious  Three  that  are  in  heaven, 
are  bearing  record  to  the  truth  of  our  religion,  of  Christ- 
ianity, that  is,  that  God  hath  a  design  to  communicate  life 
to  lost  and  perishing  souls,  and  hath  treasured  up  that  life 
in  order  to  this  communication  in  his  Son :  since  this  is 
their  record,  their  testimony,  I  pray  let  us  take  care  that 
we  duly  receive  it.  Be  afraid  or  slighting  that  testimony, 
the  matter  whereof  is  of  so  great  importance  to  ourselves, 
and  the  Authors  whereof,  are  the  three  glorious  Persons 
in  the  Godhead,  so  venerable  and  so  great  Ones.  When 
they  are  said  to  bear  record  in  heaven,  or  to  testify  in  hea- 
ven, the  meaning  is,  not  that  their  testimony  is  performed 
in  heaven  terminative,  but  orlginaliier,  that  is,  these  wit- 
nesses do  testify  from  heaven,  concerning  this  matter  which 
is  of  so  great  importance  to  the  sons  of  men  on  earth.  And 
)rav  see  that  we  receive  their  testimony,  as  after  it  follows : 
f  the  testimony  of  a  man  (who  is  of  any  credit)  ought  not 
to  be  slighted ;  the  testimony  of  God  is  greater.  We  have 
the  testimony  of  God  the  Father,  Qod  the  Son,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost,  concerning  this  one  thing,  that  there  is  a 
design  of  saving  sinners,  and  nving  life  to  them  through 
his  Son,  and  that  this  life  is  only  in  this  way  to  be  com- 
municated and  conveyed  to  perishing  and  undone  souls  : 
what  an  awe  should  this  lay  upon  our  souls  that  are  perish- 
ing !  And  it  is  to  us,  that  this  salvation  is  offered.  They 
are  dead  themselves,  as  the  apostle's  expression  is,  "  You 
are  dead,  but  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God."  This 
being  the  state  of  our  case,  tremble  at  the  thought  of  slight- 
ing such  a  record,  such  a  testimony,  that  proceeds  from 
these  three  great  Wimesses  that  do  bear  record  in  heaven. 
That  i<t,  the  Father  testifies  concerning  his  Son,  "  This  is 
my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased :"  The  Son, 
that  eternal  Word,  testifying  concerning  the  man  to  whom 
he  united  himself,  replenishing  that  man  with  a  divine 
glory,  so  as  that  ^lory  aescending  from  heaven,  and  accom- 
panying him  in  nis  descent  from  heaven,  shone  visiblv  in 
nim  as  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten.  Son  of  the  Father, 
full  of  ^race  and  truth.  For  be,  at  the  same  time  when, 
alter  his  descent,  he  had  united  himself  with  flesh,  is  said 
to  be  the  Son  of  Man,  who  came  down  from,  and  who  is 
in  heaven,  John  iii.  13.  He  was  therefore  testifying  from 
heaven,  and  was  actually  in  heaven,  when  also  he  was  ac- 
tually united  with  this  man  on  earth.  And  the  Hoi/ 
Ghost,  he  testifying  from  heaven,  by  descending  on  this 
same  man,  in  visible  glorv  like  a  dove,  and  lighting  upon 
him.  Thus,  here  was  God  the  Father,  testifying  from 
heaven,  and  the  eternal  Word  testifying,  and  the  ever  bless- 
ed Spirit  testifying,  ilrom  heaven,  and  their  testimony  meet- 
ing all  in  one  point,  namely,  that  Christ  the  Mediator  is 
he  by  whom  life  is  to  be  conveyed  from  the  Qod  of  all 
grace  unto  undone,  perishing,  lost  souls. 

And  consider  in,  raerence  to  this  ftirther,  that  as  this  is 
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a  testimony  to  us,  it  is  our  concernment,  and  is  inom- 
bent  on  us,  so  to  comport  ourselves  as  that  it  maj  fioallj 
prove,  a  testimony  for  us,  and  not  a  testimony  agains  as. 
This  testimony  is  directly  to  us,  that  is,  that  this  is  God's 
appointed  way  for  saving  lost  souls,  and  bringing  of  iben 
to  life  and  blessedness ;  and  consequently,  accordingas  ik 
desi^  of  this  testimony  is  comported  with  or  not,  ii  will 
be  either  for  us  or  against  us.  For  us.  if  it  can  be  reconi- 
ed  at  last  concerning  us,  such  and  sucn  have  had  theGo}- 

Eel  preached  unto  them,  Christ  hath  been  offered,  Qod 
ath  been  offering  himself  in  Christ ;  and  they  bive 
obeyed  the  Gospel,  they  have  complied  with  the  call,  tbef 
have  received  the  Son  of  Gtod.  Oh  I  how  great  s  liiE* 
would  it  be  to  have  a  record  in  heaven  for  that !  How  did 
Job  solace  himself  in  this,  "  My  record  is  in  hetra/ 
When  you  can  appeal  to  the  records  in  heaven  tooc^if 
transactions  between  God  and  you,  and  yon  an  ay. 
'*  Lord,  thou  didst  make  an  offer  to  me  of  thy  Soo,  ihsa 
didst  require  me  to  receive  him  as  my  Lord  and  Sario;:!. 
I  have  done  so.  I  appeal  to  thee  whether  it  be  not  record- 
ed above ;  let  the  records  of  heaven  be  searched,  see  lk^ 
ther  I  be  not  recorded  a  believer,  one  that  haih  reagsed 
up  my  soul  to  God  in  Christ  by  the  power  of  the  eteroi! 
Spirit,  to  be  entirely  and  absolutely  his  for  ever.  0 !  iow 
blessed  a  thing  will  it  be  to  have  such  a  record  in  hara 
concerning  you  and  for  you  1  He  that  knovs  all  ilu£9 
khows  that  such  a  one  hath  received  Christ  in  troth,  sscii 
a  one  hath  truly  believed,  such  a  one  loves  the  Lordiec 
in  sincerity." 

And  how  fearful,  by  consequence,  will  it  be  to  hin  c 
recorded  in  heaven  against  you, "  So  long,  so  many  d&vi 
so  many  years  hath  such  a  one  lived  under  the  Gcepd,- 
so  oAen  hath  a  Christ  been  tendered  to  him,  and  been  re- 
fused by  him,  and  there  he  stands  in  the  recoids  of  heim 
a  refuser  of  the  grace  of  God,  refuser  of  his  Christ,  d«p3«r 
of  the  fffeat  .<$a]vation,  that'  hath  been  nublished  aod  pre- 
claimed,  and  "  begun  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord  hiBstH 
and  was  confirmed  by  them  tnat  heard  him,  God  betisi 
them  witness  by  divers  miracles  and  gifls  of  the  fioir 
Ghost." 

And  besides,  that  we  are  thus  to  take  notice  of  vka  6 
doing  above,  now  these  Three  employ  ihemselm.iB(i| 
bearing  record  in  heaven,  consider  too  (and  therewik  i 
shall  shot  up  alH  where  it  is  that  this  work  is  doiag,  tbs 
these  Three  are  bearing  this  record  in  heaven.  Leiiis«fr 
sider  a  little,  and  take  this  instruction  from  it,  that  it  rq 
ill  becomes  us  to  alienate  ourselves  from  heaven,  and  dis^ 
gard  the  affairs  and  concerns  of  heaven.  For  ve  find  t^ 
our  affairs  and  concernments  who  d  well  on  earth  are  ©itfr 
ed  in  heaven.  In  heaven  there  is  a  concern  ahoot  sacs 
poor  wretched  creatures  as  we  upon  earth.  It  is  vert  s»- 
worthy  dealing  if  we  live  here  upon  earth,  grovelliDgiB'^^ 
dust  of  it,  and  very  seldom  think  any  thought  of  hearer 
When  in  heaven,  by  that  glorious  Triad  above,  we « 
our  concernments  while  we  are  upon  earth  are  not  torn^ 
ten.  are  not  disregarded.  These  great  and  elorioos  One 
in  heaven,  are  taken  up  about  our  affairs,  sure  it  s^ 
provoke  us  to  look  upwards  much  and  often,  adoriafir 
It  should  suggest  from  time  to  time  this  thought  to  e 
that  the  intercourse  between  heaven  and  earth  is  not* 
off.  Still  (as  abject  creatures  as  we  are  in  this  oars?* 
estate)  these  glorious  persons  above  are  cooeemedafc* 
us.  Certainly,  it  should  be  often  considered  by  os,  i» 
we  have  mighty  attractives  to  draw  our  minds  and  ihotfS 
upwards,  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  theB^T 
Ghost  still  bearing  a  record  from  heaven  to  nsabooitii^ 
that  are  of  the  greatest 'and  highest  concernments  forc^ 
mind. 

And  it  should,  in  fine,  provoke  us  to  have  asmrin^? 
wards  towards  the  blessedness  and  perfection  oftnehesvt^ 
ly  state.  In  heaven,  these  three  bear  record,  the  Faihtf.'-* 
Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Who  can  think  of  this,  an^*? 
say,  "  O  that  I  were  there !  O  that  I  were  there  1  Tlja»it 
this  glorious  mystery  of  the  Trinity  lie  open  to  mT  "f* 
It  is  m  that  seat  of  the  Divine  glory  that  these  Tbr«»« 
performing  this  kind  office  towards  the  poor  childrea  (>> 
men,  even  amidst  the  li«rht  and  glory  of  the  heavenly  s*jt 
The  time  will  come  that  we  may  hope  to  ascend,  aw  « 
caught  up  into  this  region  of  lifht  and  in  that  light  to  sec 
light,  so  that  as  whatsoever  is  aukf  and  obscnxe,  •v*' 
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nown,  and  anrereftled,  concerning  this  glorious  Three 
nd  One,  will  be  done  away.  When  once  we  ascend  and 
et  up  thither  into  the  regioDS  of  light  andbli^ts.  where  the 
lory  of  the  Eteroal  Being  doth  oisplay  itself,  we  shall 
ben  know  as  we  are  known :  we  cannot  know  now  but 
a  part,  and  see  but  in  part,  but  we  shall  then  know  per- 
ectjy  and  fully,  and  as  we  are  known ;  so  far  as  thecapa- 
ity  of  created  nature  con  admit.  O !  how  pleasant  should 
ar  aspiring  upward  to  these  Three  be,  where  they  do  thus 
^ify  and  bear  record.  How  often  should  we  be  direct- 
ig  OUT  thoughts  and  spirits,  and  the  longing  of  onr  souls, 
)wards  these  regions  of  light  and  bliss,  saying  within  our- 
slves,  "When  shall  a  period  be  put  to  the  time  of  my 
on  verse  with  bats  and  moles  in  this  base  earth  1  when 
hall  I  hear  the  Divine  voice  from  the  throne  of  glory  that 
ball  say  to  me,  Ascend  and  come  up  hither,  and  see  the 
liogs  whereof  thou  hast  hitherto  but  neard  by  the  hearing 
f  the  ear  1 


LECTURE  XVH* 

Bfatt  T.  48. 

3ff  ye  tAtrtforg  feffid^  ctw»  as  your  Faiker  which  is  in 
heaven  is  per/eci. 

Next  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  comes  (according 
0  proper  theological  order)  that  of  the  Divine  Attributen 
it  Perfections,  most  fiilv  to  be  considered.  After,  the  dis- 
ourse  of  the  trinity  which  we  have  showed  yon  subsists 
n  the  Godhead,  we  have  chosen  this  text,  both  as  it  serves 
o  confirm,  and  as  it  serves  to  regulate,  that  foregoing 
loctrine. 

First,  As  it  serves  to  confirm  it.  For  when  we  are  so 
ilainly  told  that  "  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  hetf- 
ren  •,"  and  that  the  great  Object  of  our  religion,  and  where- 
o  we  are  most  solemnly  to  be  devoted,  is  represented  to  ns 
IS  three,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Qhost ;  suppos- 
ng  such  a  triad  as  .you  see  in  the  Godhead,  yno  can  sup- 
pose it  under  no  other  notion  than  that  of  a  very  sreat  and 
ligh  perfection  belonging  thereunto.  And  that,  therefore, 
t  most  greatly  intrench  upon  the  perfection  of  the  God- 
lead,  and  unspeakably  diminish  it,  if  there  should  beany 
ittempt  or  offer  made  to  diminish  and  detract  from  that 
acrea  number.  It  could  not  but  be  a  horrid  maim  to  the 
rery  Object  of  onr  religion ;  and  against  any  such  dispo> 
iiiion  thereunto,  or  to  do  any  thing,  or  to  admit  of  an^ 
bought  into  onr  minds,  that  may  have  that  tendency,  it 
vould  fortify  ns  greatly,  .to  have  the  belief  well  fixed  in 
rar  minds  of  the  perfection  of  the  Godhead.    And, 

Secondly,  it  serves  to  regulate  that  doctrine  pf  the  trinity 
oo:  that  is,  to  direct  ns  to  understand  it  so  as  may  con- 
;ist  with  the  other  perfections  of  the  Godhead ;  where  we 
ire  sure  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  any  war,  or  that  there 
honld  not  be  the  highest  and  most  perfect  agreement  We 
Dust  so  conceive  of  the  trinitv  in  the  Godhead,  and  the 
lerfections  that  we  are  here  and  ebtewhere  taught  to  ascribe 
mto  it,  as  that  these  may  manifestly  accord  with  one  an- 
other. And  for  that  purpose,  we  must  conceive  of  the  Di- 
ane perfections  as  tne  Scripture  doth  direct  ns,  according 
IS  God  himself  speaks  of  tnem;  allowing  his  word  to  be 
Kir  measure,  in  making  onr  estimate  ana  judgment  con- 
«ming  them.  They  that  take  another  course,  and  pretend 
0  discover  to  us  the  incomprehensible  nature  of  God,  by 
nethods  and  measures  of  theirs  secluding  this,  and  op- 
posing it  in  any  kind,  truly  we  have  a  great  deal  more 
'eason  lo  be  astonished  at  their  confidence  than  we  have 
0  admire  their  knowledge ;  as  if  they  could  make  abetter 
liscovery  and  a  clearer  representation  of  God  to  us  than 
le  himself.  Bnt  if  we  do  understand  the  Divine  perfec- 
ions  according  to  those  plain  and  express  measures  which 
le  hath  given  us  in  his  word,  or  which  he  enables^  us  to 
»]lect,  as  we  are  reasonable  creatures,  from  what  he  hath 
taid  in  his  word  concerning  himself  and  them,  it  would 
hen  withhold  us  from  any  such  exorbitant  conceptions 
*PnsdwdllaFtih,i«L 


concerning  the  trinity  of  persona  in  theGbdhead,  as  shill 
not  be  easily  reconcileable  with  the  dodrine  of  bis  per- 
fections, according  as  he  bath  represented  and  stated  it 
himsel£ 

And  upon  that  account,  shall  we  apply  ourselves  to  con- 
j^ider  so  much  concerning  the  perfections  of  the  Godbeadi 
as  this  Scrioture  will  give  us  a  general  ground  for.  In- 
deed to  speak  of  the  several  perfections  and  attributes  that 
do  belong  to  the  Divine  nature,  distinctly  and  at  large, 
would  be  the  work  of  a  life's  time;  and  very  little  agree 
with  what  I  have  designed,  the  expounding  and  opening  to 
you  the  principles  of  religion,  in  as  short  a  time  as  I  can. 
Therefore,  I  have  pitched  upon  this  text,  designing  to  sum 
up  all  under  it,  which  I  think  requisite  to  say  concerning 
the  excellencies  and  perfections  of  the  Divine  Being,  which 
we  commonly  speak  of  under  the  name,  his  attributes. 
You  may  take  the  ground  of  discourse  thus, 

That  all  the  excellencies  which  are  requisite  to  make 
up  the  most  absolute  perfection,  belong  as  attributes  to  the 
nature  of  God;  or  as  so  many  attributes  to  be  ascribed  to 
God.  This  some  may  possibly  apprehend,  will  be  but  to 
do  what  hath  been  done  already,  and  to  do  it  over  again. 
Tkat  is,  when  in  proving  to  you  the  existence  of  the  Deity, 
we  showed,  that  we  are  to  conceive  of  him  under  the  no- 
tion of  a  Being  absolnielv  perfect.  It  is  true,  it  was  im- 
possible to  demonstrate  his  existence  without  forelaving 
that  notion  of  Gkxl.  And  that  is  suitable  to  what  the  laws 
of  method  do  require,  in  treating  of  any  subject  whatsoever. 
That  is,  if  there  be  occasion  to  put  the  question  on  nt, 
whether  such  a  thing  be  or  not,  and  to  prove  the  existence 
of  it,  first,  and  before  we  come  to  that  mquiry,  to  inquire 
quid  sU,  and  what  it  is.  To  open  the  nature  of  such  a 
thing,  there  must  be  first  some  general  notion  assigned  and 
laid  down  of  that  whose  existence  we  would  prove,  and 
about  which  the  first  in<}uiry  was  made  an  sil,  whether  it 
be,  yea  or  nay.  Otherwise,  m  attempting  to  prove  that,  we 
may  as  well  prove  any  thing  else,  if  we  do  not  give  such 
a  notion  of  it  as  will  distinguish  it  from  another  thing. 

But  now  after  we  have  done  so,  it  comes  properTjr  of 
course  then  to  proceed  to  a  more  narrow  inspection  into 
the  nature  of  such  a  thing.  And  so  the  order  of  tractation 
did  require  it  should  be  in  this  present  case.  That  is,  when 
we  were  to  inquire  concerning  the  existence  of  the  Deity, 
first  to  put  you  in  mind,  what  you  and  all  must  be  suppo- 
sed to  apprehend  concerning  tne  thing  we  inquired  about, 
that  is,  a  Being  of  absolute  perfection  in  the  general ;  ana 
we  can  have  no  other  notion  of  God  but  as  a  being  abso- 
intely  perfect.  That  bein^  done,  and  it  having  been  evin- 
ced to  you  that  there  is  sucn  a  Fountain-Being  from  whence 
whatsoever  perfections  we  do  behold,  and  come  under  our 
notice  among  the  creatures,  must  have  descended  and  been 
derived,  inasmuch  as  wbatsover  we  behold,  and  take  no- 
tice of,  that  comes  under  any  notion  of  perfection  with  us 
at  all,  is  not  nothing,  and  therefore  could  not  come  from 
nothing,  and  therefore  must  be  first  in  a  fountain  from 
whence  it  came.  When  by  this  means,  I  say,  we  have 
plainly  evinced,  that  there  is  one  Being  which  hath  all 
perfection  originally  in  itself;  and  thereupon  shown  that 
Being  to  be  a  fit  object  for  religion,  and  to  be  worshipped 
by  us,  and  to  whom  duties  and  exercises  of  religion  ought 
to  be  performed,  and  that  this  can  be  done  acceptably  no 
way  but  agreeable  to  bis  own  will ;  thereupon  we  were  put 
upon  an  inquiry,  how  that  will  of  bis  mignt  be  understood 
and  known ;  and  having  found  that  it  was  discovered 
(with  that  design  and  to  that  purpose  that  he  might  be  dulj 
and  acceptably  worshipped)  in  that  word  that  bears  his 
name,  thence  we  come,  regularly  and  of  course,  to  speak  of 
things  particularly  and  more  expressly  concerning  him, 
(whereof  we  have  had  some  general  notions  before,)  which 
are  contained  in  this  Book,  and  which  this  word  will  help 
us  to  a  more  distinct  knowledge  of.  And  therefore  now, 
in  speaking  to  the  proposition  laid  down,  we  are  to  consi- 
der the  subject  of  it,  "  your  heavenly  Father ;"  and  then 
we  are  to  consider  the  thing  affirmea  concerning  this  sub- 
ject. He  "  is  perfect.** 

1.  For  the  former,  the  subject  of  this  affirmation,  we 
must  consider  in  what  sense  (as  there  will  be  occasion  to 
take  notice  of  by  and  by)  he  can  be  spoken  of  under  the 
name  of  a  subject.  Scholars  know  how  to  distinguish  be- 
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tween  a  subfect  of  predication,  and  a  subject  of  inbnsion. 
He  can  be  no  subject  of  inhssioD,  as  you  will  see  presently. 
But  a  subject  concerning  which  this  or  that  may  be  af- 
firmed or  spoken,  thai  is  the  only  thing  which  we^ean  truly 
and  properly  mean  when  we  speak  of  Qod  under  that 
name  or  term.  But  whereas  he  is  here  mentioned  as  our 
"  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  (as  our  Saviour  directs  he 
should  be  prayed  unto,  in  that  comprehensive  system  of 
petitions  that  he  himself  was  pleased  to  give  his  disciples, 
^*  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,")  we  must  distinsuish 
between  Christ's  calling  him  Father  himself  ana  his 
teaching  us  to  call  him  so.  or  his  speaking  of  him  as  our 
Father.  When  Christ  himself  caJls  him  "  Our  Father," 
he  calls  him  so  as  he  was ;  and  so  he  doth  speak  himself, 
when  he  speaiks  of  his  having  come  from,  his  having  de- 
scended from,  the  Father.  He  could  mean  by  the  term 
"  Father,"  notning  else  but  the  first  person  in  the  Trinity. 
But  when  he  speaks  of  him  as  our  Father,  and  directs  us 
to  speak  of  him,  or  to  speak  to  him,  we  do  not  need  so  16 
limit  that  term  '*  Father,"  in  reference  to  us,  for  wc  may 
fitly  enough  consider  the  whole  Ood  in  the  paternal  rela- 
tion to  ourselves.  Concerning  the  Father  there  is  no  doubt, 
for  so  our  Saviour  hajLh  taught  us  to  conceive  and  splak, 
"  I  go  to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  my  God  and  your 
God,"  John  zx.  17.  And  even  the  Son  is  spoken  of  as  our 
"  everlasting  Father,"  Isaiah  iz.  6.  And  all  the  children 
of  God  are  said  to  be  born  of  his  Spirit,  and  to  be  begot- 
ten thereby,  John  iii.  I.  And  suppose  we  should  look 
upon  Father,  here,  strictly  as  a  personal  name  or  title,  yet 
so  we  must  consider  the  Divine  nature  as  subsisting /<mte- 
liter^  or  as  in  a  /imntotn,  in  that  person:  and  it  is  that 
person  as  having  that  nature  eminently  and  originally  and 
firstly  in  him  ;  even  that  same  nature  that  is  common  to 
each  of  the  persons.  And  so  it  is  not  in  the  person  as  the 
person,  but  as  having  the  Divine  nature  in  it,  which  is  the 
subject  here  spoken  of  **  Your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
is  perfect."  The  Godhead,  or  the  nature  of  God,  subsist- 
ing  as  in  the  Fountain,  in  the  Father ;  and  that  same  na- 
'  ture  which  is  also  common  with  him  to  the  Son  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost.    But  then, 

IL  For  that  which  is  affirmed  or  spoken  of  this  subject. 
He  "  is  perfect."  How  are  we  at  a  loss  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  this  divine  perfection  i  "  I  have  seen  an  end" 
(saith  the  Psalmist)  *'  of  all  perfection,  but  thy  command- 
ments are,  or  thy  commandment  is,  exceedingly  broad." 
Even  so  much  of  divine  perfection  as  is  expressed  that  one 
way,  (in  the  divine  word)  is  of  so  exceeding  vast  a  lati- 
tude, as  to  repre^nt  itself  as  the  matter  of  the  hiehest  won- 
der to  a  very  enlarged  and  comprehensive  mind,  that  had 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  all  other  perfection,  and  already 
:one  beyond  them  all.  I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection, 
ut  how  vast  a  perfection  beyond  all  that  do  I  perceive  in 
thy  divine  word,  wherein  there  are  yet  but  some  sunbeams, 
aorne  glimmerings  of  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature ! 
Indeed  when  we  go  about  to  speak  of  such  a  subject  as 
this,  or  to  think  of  it,  we  may  even  fear  to  meet  with  such 
a  rebuke  as  that.  Job  xxxviii.  2.  "  Who  is  this  that  dark- 
ens counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  7"  Can  we  think 
by  searching  to  find  out  Crod  %  Can  we  find  out  the  Al- 
mighty unto  perfection  1  Job  xi.  7.  Somewhat  the  case 
requires  slvould  be  said,  of  what  we  can  say  and  conceive 
hut  little  of.  Something  the  exigency  of  our  case  doth  re- 
quire ;  that  we  labour,  all  of  us,  to  be  informed  concern- 
ing one  with  whom  we  have  so  much  to  do,  and  in  whose ^ 
hands  all  our  great  concerns  do  lie. 

For  the  word  that  is  used  here, "  j»r/ect,"  and  the  words 
in  the  learned  languages  that  we  are  referred  to  b}[  these 
penmen,  they  do  (as  all  words  must  do)  fall  most  incon- 
ceivably short  of  the  thing.  Words  cannot  but  be  poor, 
and  labour  under  a  penury,  when  they  are  expressive  of 
any  thing  of  God.  Alas  1  they  can  go  but  a  little  way 
in  it 

The  words  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  more  immedi- 
ately, do  carry  in  them  a  kind  of  diminishing  and  lessen- 
ing intimation  of  coming  to  a  state,  or  having  come  to  a 
state,  that  is  higher  and  more  excellent,  from  a  state  that 
was  meaner  and  lower ;  in  which  the  subject  spoken  of  is 
(as  it,  were)  supposed  to  have  been  before,  according  to  the 
general  and  indefinite  use  of  such  words.  As  the  Greek 
word  nkttot  that  is  here  used,  refers  to  a  word  that  signi- 


bi 


fles  an  fn^,  and  so  carries  an  intimation  with  it,  as  one 
had  but  then  attained  an  end  which  he  vaj<  aiming  at,  ud 
tendingtowards  before,  which  implied  snch  a  diminotioB 
as  can  by  no  means  be  admitt^  concerning  God.  As 
when  any  one  doch  then  suppose  himself  to  have  armed  ii 
an  eternal  sort  of  perfection,  when  he  hath  comiMsscd  u 
end  that  he  was  about.  "  I  work  this  day,  and  to-morrov, 
and  the  third  day  I  shall  be  perfect;"  finish  a  work  I  vas 
engaged  in,  which  is  but  an  external  sort  of  jwrfeetioo. 
The  word  (for  want  of  being  more  expressive)  is  borrow- 
ed and  employed  here,  in  a  case  or  very  traBsceodat 
height  above  that.  And  so  for  the  Latin  wori  perfedu^u 
perfeduSf  it  carries  an  intimation  with  it  as  if  tbe  i\m 
spoken  of  were,  now  at  length,  thoroughly  made  thai  vm 
t)efore  it  was  not.  Such  expressions  do  (ihroagfa  the  nan- 
ral  poverty  of  speech  and  language)  lessen  sod  diminish 
greatly  the  thing  that  should  be  represented  and  set  ibitk 
by  them. 

But  to  consider  the  thing  itself,  (as  we  may  be  capable 
to  open  to  you  sotncwhat  of  the  divine  pe^fecti(m^)  \!bm 
are  two  things  to  be  done  in  reference  hereto.  We  M 
note  to  you  some  things  more  generally  that  do  coaon 
the  Divine  perfections  indefinitely  considered :  and  tka 
shall  (though  briefly)  come  to  consider  some  of  the  ptiti. 
cular  perfections  themselves,  which  we  are  more  speodiT 
concerned  to  take  notice  of,  ihad  are  comprehended  nader 
those  generals. 

1 .  There  are  some  things  more  generally  tobe  laid  dm 
concerning  the  Divine  perfections,  or  excellencies,  or  s- 
tributes;  you  may  call  Uiem  which  of  these  joa  will,  liiij 
enough.    And. 

(1.)  There  is  this  to  be  considered  concemiaf  then, 
that  there  are  of  these  divine  excellencies  or  perfection, 
which  we  are  taught  to  attribute  to  God,  some  that  m 
altogether  incommunicable  ones.  There  are  some  that  art 
incommunicable ;  that  is,  that  have  not  so  michasiBaix 
common  to  him,  and  to  us,  by  which  they  are  to  be  sign- 
fied  and  spoken  of  As  there  is  his  self-sobsisteDce,  te 
all-sufficiency,  his  eternity,  and  his  immensity.  Tb« 
are  attributes  or  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature,  that  ue 
not  so  much  as  common  in  name  to  him  and  to  as  ,>  so  i^ 
propriate  to  him,  that  there  is  nothing  known  by  tbesme 
name  that  can  be  said  of  us.  And  there  are  some  of  te 
attributes  and  perfections  that  are  commnnicaUe,  thais. 
which  under  one  and  the  same  name,  maybespotoof 
him  and  of  us,  of  him  and  of  the  creature.  As  his  visdco; 
there  is  also  such  a  thing  among  men :  and  his  povtr. 
they  have  some  power :  and  his  goodness ;  tber  hare  sum 
gooidness:  and  so  his  justice,  his  holiness,  and  his  tnflk 
tnese  are  divine  perfections  that  are  spoken  of  oaderoae 
and  the  same  name,  concerning  him  and  Goneeraifi^ 
some  of  his  creatures.  That  is  one  thing  that  ^ oa  haic  a 
general  to  note ;  as  concerning  the  incomfflusicahieiim- 
botes  of  Qod.  they  have  not  so  much  as  tbe  same  iiM 
with  him  anu  with  us ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  Ds,to«bia 
such  names  d<f  arree :  all-sufficiency,  immensity,  eteram, 
onmipotency,  sellr«xistence,  and  the  like.  Bat  the  other 
(as  was  said)  are  siimified  by  words  apf^cable  to  so» 
what  in  us,  as  to  be  wise,  to  be  good,  to  be  jiist,toK 
powerful,  and  the  like.    And, 

(3.)  In  the  next  place,  you  must  note,  that  for  tl«| 
divine  attributes  and  perfections  which  are  commoDicast 
it  is  only  the  name  that  is  common  to  that  thing  ia  ua 
and  that  thing  in  us,  which  is  expressed  thereby.  » ^ 
true  that  there  is  the  same  name  but  not  the  same  latin 
There  is  a  likeness,  a  similitude,  but  not  an  identity, « * 
sameness.  Take  heed  of  apprehending  or  imaginii^'^ 
such  thmg  between  the  divine  wisdom,  or  the  di«j 
power,  or  the  divine  goodness,  that  are  uncreiwd,!" 
that  which  is  created ;  and  so  of  his  holiness,  his  j^. 
and  the  like.  We  are  not  to  think  there  is  a  saneiitf" 
nature,  though  there  be  the  same  names  used  is  sochptf' 
fections  as  these,  as  they  are  found  to  be  in  God,  iw  s 
they  are  found  to  be  in  us.  or  in  the  creature :  for  it  i^t^ 
possible  that  the  nature  which  is  infinite  and  the  aaORTO 
which  are  finite  can  be  the  same.  An  infinite  d*"^ 
a  finite  nature  must  needs  differ  infinitely,  and  themoR 
can  by  no  means  be  the  same  nature.  Wherefore,  aJJV 
is  said  in  this  case,  in  reference  to  ua,  when  God  is  p|^ 
•  to  derive  and  commimicate  from  himself  nntoihoie  wfiv 
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le  regenentes,  that  vUch  is  called  the  divine  natare ;  it 
s  only  said  of  it,~^hat  it  is  his  ima^e,  and  his  likeness, 
bat  is  conveyed  or  communicated:  it  is  only  somewhat 
ike  God|  or  the  image  of  God,  that  is  impressed  upon  and 
rrought  into  the  sooi.  We  most  take  need  of  thinking 
bat  it  is  the  same  nature,  as  they  have  thought  and  blaa- 
hemooslv  spoken,  who  have  talked  of  being  godded  in 
tod ;  as  if  the  very  nature  of  Gk>d  was,  under  such  a  name 
s  this,  transmitted  into  the  creature.  And  again, 
(9.)  We  must  understand  these  perfections  or  cxcel- 
(Dcies  of  the  Divine  nature,  to  be  hit  very  nature  itself, 
Dd  not  to  be  any  accidental  thing  superadded  thereunto. 
Ve  must  not  conceive  that  such  divine  perfections  as  wis- 
om,  and  power,  and  goodness,  and  the  like,  are  additions 
)  the  nature  of  Qod ;  but  they  are  his  very  nature  itself, 
'here  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  accidental  supervention 
)  the  Divine  nature ;  but  every  thing  that  is  in  God  must 
s  conceived  to  be  God.  He  is  essential  wisdom^  and 
oodness,  and  truth,  and  is  not  these  things  by  accident, 
s  men  may  be,  so  as  to  have  those  things  separable  from 
leir  nature ;  no,  nor  can  his  nature,  indeea,  be  so  much 
i  conceived  without  them.  We  are  not  to  look  apon 
lem  as  accidents,  either  as  sefKurable  or  inseparable  from 
Ls  natare,  but  as  being  essentially  included  in  it.  And 
lis  is  most  evident,  upon  the  account  we  have  showed 
Ml ;  and  the  thing  speaks  itself  in  demonstratine  to  you 
le  existence  of  the  Godhead,  that  that  Being  whose  ez- 
(eoce  we  were  to  demonstrate,  is  self-existent,  existing 
Iways  by  and  from  itself,  without  depending,  without 
ling  beholden  to  any  thing  from  whence  it  was.  Now 
hat  is  so  self-existent  is  existent  necessarily  ■,  that  is,  it 
res  its  own  existence  to  that  peculiar  excellency  of  its 
wn  nature,  to  which  it  is  repugnant  and  impossiole  not 
I  eiist.  Now,  whatsoever  doth  exist  necessarily,  so  that 
s  non-existence  should  be  altc^ether  impossible,  (which 
the  peculiar  manner  of  the  Divine  existence,)  mat  must 
ieds  he  unalterable.  What  is  necessary,  must  be  eter- 
Uly  or  invariably  necessary,  and  without  any  mutation : 
id  nothing  can  be  superadded  to  another  but  must  infer 
mutation:  any  addition  would  make  an  alteration, 
'herefore,  none  of  these  perfections  are  additions  to  God ; 
ir  then  they  would  make  a  change ;  but  that  which  is 
xessarily  what  it  is,  never  admits  of  any  change,  neither 
r  addition  nor  subtraction  any  ways. 
(4.)  You  must  take  this  general  note  fhrther,  that  it  is 
fDce  consequential,  that  the  excellencies  and  perfections 
'  the  Divine  nature  are  in  him,  in  perfect  simplicity, 
hat  is,  if  none  of  them  do  difier  from  the  Divine  nature, 
en  it  is  impossible  they  should  differ  from  one  another ; 
ey  cannot  really  differ  one  from  another  in  themselves, 
is  true,  indeed,  that  by  our  imperfect  way  of  conceiving 
in^,  through  tne  narrowness  and  incomprehensiveness 
'  our  minds,  which  cannot  take  in  all  things  at  once,  we 
t  fain  to  admit  distinct  notions  which  are  wont  to  be 
liled  inadequate  notions  concerning  the  Deity.  We  can 
iDceive  of  such  and  pch  excellencies  but  by  parts,  but 
^  little  and  little.  It  is  but  a  small  portion  we  can  take 
)  of  bim  in  the  whole^  and  but  very  little  after  all.  And 
erefore,  all  we  are  fam  (looking  upon  the  glorious  and 
'er-blessed  Deitv)  to  conceive,  is  an  unknown  wisdom  in 
m,  and  an  unxnown  goodness,  and  an  unknown  holi- 
es, and  the  like.  Not  as  if  these  thinn  did  more  really 
ffer  in  him  than  one  and  the  same  face  (as  one  aptly 
rpresseth  it)  doth  really  differ  in  itself  because  a  great 
any  classes  are  placed  against  it,  that  do  themselves 
ffer  from  one  another,  and  are  varioa^lv  figured  and  cut, 
»  seem  to  represent  divers  faces.  Tnere  is,  I  say,  no 
ore  of  real  difference  in  these  perfections  from  one  an- 
ber,  as  they  are  in  God,  than  there  would  be  in  that  case 
'  so  many  real  things  that  are  reflected  by  so  many  glasses, 
here  the  difference  of  the  reflected  image  doth  proceea 
dm  the  glasses,  and  not  from  the  original,  which  is  one 
id  the  same  to  them  all.  And  that  we  may  preserve  the 
Aion  entire  of  the  Divine  simpUcitv,  it  is  easy  t&be  de- 
onstrated  to  them  that  shall'consider-^hat  if  there  be 
A  a  most  perfect  simplicity  in  the  Divine  nature,  so  as 
at  the  several  excellencies  belonging  thereto  be  really  in 
m,  one  and  the  same  thing,  then  these  excellencies  could 
K  meet  there  but  by  composition ;  they  would  make  a 
imposition  in  the  Divine  natare  if  they  were  there  with 


real  difference.  But  such  a  composition  in  the  Divine 
nature  is  altogether  impossible,  upon  thsee  two  accounts. 
First,  If  there  were  such  a  composition  there  must  be  sup- 
posed a  causation :  if  the  Divine  nature  were  compounded, 
it  would  be  inferred  it  were  caused ;  and  so  God  were  not 
the  first  Cause  of  the  first  being :  and,  Secondly,  (though 
one  would  think  that  nothing  should  need  to  be  added  aAer 
that,  it  being  plain,  nothing  can  be  prior  to  God.)  If  there 
were  a  compoBition  there  would  also  be  a  limitation,  and 
so  these  perfections  of  the  Divine  Being  would  not  be  in- 
finite, and  consequently  they  must  be  perfections  altogether 
disagreeable,  no  way  agreeing  to  the  Divine  nature.  It 
cannot  but  be  that  he  musi  oe  infinitely  wise,  infinitely 
good,  infinitely  powerful,  and  the  like.  But  he  should  not 
be  so,  if  these  things  did  really  differ  in  him  fVom  one  an- 
other ;  for  whatsoever  doth  really  differ  from  one  another, 
doth  limit  that  other  from  which  it  differs.  If  there  be  an 
infiniteness'in  goodness,  or  an  infiniteness  in  power,  or  an 
infiniteness  in  Knowledge,  we  cannot  suppose  many  infi- 
nites; there  cannot  be  more  infinites  than  one ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  but  one  and  the  same  thing  that  is  all  th6se. 
Whatsoever  you  do  design  to  the  one,  you  must  detract 
frt)m  the  other.  And  if  you  should  suppose  two  infinites, 
you  do  thereby  suppose  neither  to  be  innnire^  but  both  to  be 
finite.  That  tnerefore  yon  must  fixedly  retain,  as  a  general 
rule^  that  the  several  excellencies  and  perfections  of  the 
Divine  nature,  are  in  him  in  most  perfect  simplicity,  and 
so  do  not  differ  in  him,  as  one  thin^  differs  from  another. 
Only  the  Divine  nature  and  being  itself,  as  it  hath  all  ex- 
cellency and  perfection  in  it,  doth  when  it  comes  to  cast 
an  aspect  upon  us  and  upon  our  minds,  appear  as  various, 
though  in  itself  it  is  most  simply  one.    And  again, 

(5.)  You  must  farther  note  this,  that  the  negative  attri- 
butes of  the  Divine  Being  do  always  imply  somewhat  po- 
sitive. There  are  some  things  ascribed  to  God  in  negative 
terms,  which  must  be  understood  to  have  a  positive  sense 
and  meaninpf  under  those  terms.  As  when  it  is  said  of 
Gk)d,  he  is  immortal,  which  is  a  ne^ive  term,  it  im- 
plies the  most  infinite  and  nndecaymg  fulness  of  life. 
And  so  when  it  is  said  of  Qod,  that  he  is  invisible,  though 
that  be  a  negative  term,  such  a  being  as  cannot  be  seen, 
the  meaning  is,  that  hk  being  is  of  that  high  and  glorious 
excellency  as  not  to  be  liable  and  subject  to  so  mean  a 
thing  as  the  sight  of  our  eye ;  it  is  too  fine,  too  bright 
and  glorious,  for  so  mean  and  low  a  faculty  to  reach  unto. 
And, 

(6.)  You  must  note  this,  that  any  particular  excellency 
that  men  attribute  or  ascribe  to  God,  it  must  always  be 
understood  to  be  ascribed  to  him  in  the  highest  pitch  of 
perfection,  and  not  with  that  diminution  wherewith  we 
Dchold  the  shadow  of  such  things  to  be  accompanied  in 
the  creature.  And  therefore,  we  must  take  heed  of  deba- 
sing the  excellencies  of  the  Divine  nature,  by  confining, 
concerning  them,  to  that  which  only  gives  some  faint  r^ 
presentation  of  them  among  us.  We  speak  of  several 
things  that  are  real  excellencies  among  the  creatures ;  as 
quickness  of  sense,  to  be  able  presently  to  feel  whatsoever 
Vi  noxious  and  hurtful :  this  sense  of  pain  is  in  the  crea^ 
ture  a  perfection ;  but  we  are  not  to  conceive  any  such 
thing  in  Qod ;  but  we  are  to  conceive  that  which  is  trans- 
cendent in  him,  that  comprehends  in  itself  the  power  of 
living  such  and  such  perfections  to  the  creature ;  so  a^  that 
those  thmgs  are  eminently,  constantly,  only  in  him  which, 
speaking  of  this  and  that  particular  perfection,  is  in  a  dis- 
tinct, formal  notion  in  the  creature.  We  must  not  ssy,  that 
this  or  that  we  behold  in  the  creature  is  in  bim,  but  some 
transcendent  excellency  that  doth  virtually  and  eminently 
comprehend  it ;  as  when  the  Psalmist  tells  us,  "  He  that 
planted  the  eye,  doth  he  not  see  1  and  be  that  formed  the 
ear,  doth  not  he  hearl  and  he  that  teacheth  man  know- 
ledge, doth  not  he  know  V*  we  are  not  to  think  that  there 
is  such  seeing,  or  such  hearing  with  God,  or  any  kind  of 
sensation  as  is  with  us ;  but  there  is  that  transcendent  ex- 
cellency in  him,  that  doth  eminently  contain  all  these  in  a 
ftir  more  glorious  manner  than  we  can  conceive.  These 
thinfs  it  is  fit  we  shouUl  note  generally,  concerning  the 
Divue  attributes,  or  perfections,  as  aground  for  somewhat 
more  distinctly,  though  very  briefly,  concerning  these  a^ 
tributes  or  perfections  of  God.  particularly  considered. 

But  before  we  pass  from  this  discourse,  of  what  is  of 
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more  general  import  concerning  them,  give  me  leave  to 
suggest  somewhat  to  yoa  that  may  be  of  present  use,  and 
that  majr  influence  practice,  and  tend  to  better  the  hearts 
and  spirits  of  us,  who  are  now  called  to  hear  about  such  a 
subject ;  "  Your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.'' 
So  our  Lord,  who  was  a  teacher  come  forth  from  Gkid, 
on  one  of  his  great  errands,  doth  direct  us  to  conceive  con- 
cerning him.  I  pray  let  our  thoughts  stay  here  a  little, 
and  meditate,  and  pause  awhile;  both  on  this  Subject 
here  spoken  of,  and  that  which  is  affirmed  concerning  this 
Subject. 

[1.]  The  Subject  spoken  of,  "  Your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."  This  name,  "  your  Father,"  should  carry  a  very 
attractive  sound  with  it  to  every  ear,  and  to  every  heart 
among  us.  It  is  very  unfit  that  we  should,  any  of  us, 
sleep  and  slumber*  under  the  mention  of  this  name,  this 
title  given  to  God,  "  your  Father."  Let  us  bethink  our- 
selves: Can  we  call  God  Father?  It  is  a, thing  to  be 
thought  on — with  much  caution ;  and  then,  if  that  hath 
produced  any  effect,  and  reached  any  good  issue  with  us 
It  .ought  to  be  thought  on — with  high  consolation. 

First,  Witb  great  caution.  "  Your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect :"  when  we  find  that  some  are  addressed 
by  our  blessed  Lord,  with  the  supposed  capacity  of  be- 
speaking Grod  as  their  Father,  would  it  not  strike  cold  to 
any  man's  heart,  that  should  have  cause  to  think,  "Am  not 
I  excluded  1  Am  not  I  one  of  them  that  may  not  dare  to 
take  such  a  name  into  my  mouth  and  apply  it  to  him,  to 
call  him  my  Father  1  Doth  not  my  own  heart  stnite  me, 
that  I  a^^ume  so  much  to  myself  as  to  say,  God  is  my 
Father  V*  There  were  those  that  briskly  and  boldly  pre- 
tended to  it  in  our  Lord's  time.  "  We  are  not  born  of 
fornication,  we  have  all  one  Father,  even  God,"  say  some 
of  these  petulant  hearei^  John  viii.  44.  It  ought  to  be 
seriously  considered,  "  What  codlike  thing  have  I  in  me 
to  bespeak  me  his  child,  or  that  may  ^ve  me  the  confi- 
dence to  call  him  my  Father  %  What  childlike  disposi- 
tions do  I  find  in  me  towards  him  1  Is  there  that  trust  that 
becomes  a  child,  that  love,  that  dutifulness,  that  study  to 
please  him  7"  Let  us  consider  whether  we  can  call  nim 
Father,  and  our  hearts  not  smite  us,  and  tell  us  inwardly, 
this  is  a  title  that  belongs  not  to  thee  to  give.  But  if  we 
can  find  it  doth,  it  is  a  thing  to  be  considered  as  with  great 
caution. 

Secondly,  With  high  consolation  afterwards.  Can  I  in- 
deed say,  that  he  is  my  Father  1  What  then  can  I  have  to 
complam  of  1  what  have  I  to  fear  1  what  have  I  to  desire  1 
what  have  I  to  crave  beyond  what  this  contains,  and  car- 
ries in  it  1  And  pray  take  heed  of  diminishing  so  great  a 
thing  to  yoursefyes.  Have  you,  upon  a  strict  inquiry, 
reason  to  look  upon  yourselves  as  one  of  that  regenerate 
seed  which  is  peculiar  and  appropriate  to  God  1  carries 
his  signature,  his  stainp,  his  image  1  It  is  then  a  very  un- 
worthy thing  to  your  Father,  to  let  your  spirits  sink.  It 
should  greaten  your  minds,  it  should  make  you  to  say 
within  yourself,  "  Then  am  I  to  live  far  above  the  world. 
It  is  base  for  the  children  of  such  a  Father  to'  live  mean, 
and  lie  low,  and  to  |[rovel  in  the  dust ;  and  to  let  his  own 
heart  despond  and  sink  within  him,  upon  the  less  rrateful 
aspect  and  appearances  of  things  from  this  world.  For 
alas !  what  is  this  world  to  me,  if  God  be  my  Father  V* 
And,  "  Your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  You 
must  consider  how  this  our  Father  is  in  heaven ;  not  as 
confined  there,  not  as  if  heaven  did  confine  him,  whom 
the  "  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain."  And  we  should 
thereupon  consider,  that  truly  if  heaven  do  not  confine 
him,  this  earth  ought  not  to  confine  me.  If  he  be  my  Far 
ther,  there  should  oe  no  exclusive  limits  between  him  and 
me.  If  he  be  my  Father  so  in  heaven,  as  that  though  he 
hath  his  throne,  the  theatre  of  his  glory,  his  court,  and  his 
retinue  there  above,  yet  he  doth  also  diffuse  a  vital  and 
essential  presence  woughont  the  creation,  so  as  that  this 
earth  itself  is  not  excluded,  "  Whither  shall  I  flee  from 
thy  presence  1  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven  thou  art  there : 
if  I  traverse  the  seas,  yherever  I  come,  there  thou  art,** 
Paal.  cxxxix.  7.  I  say,  if  heaven  doth  not  contain  him,  but 
that  he  reacheth  this  earth  too,  I  should  thereupon  think 
this  eartji  should  not  so  confine  me,  But  I  will  reach  him, 
vid  afply  myself  to  him,  and  converse  and  lead  my  life 


with  him.  And  since  heaven  is  represented  as  the  seat  sf 
his  most  elorious  residence,  we  shoald  always  think  oor- 
selves  to  have  concerns  Iving  there  above.  lam  not  to  be 
limited  then  to  this  base  low  earth,  if  1  have  a  Faiber  ja 
heaven.  It  is  iatolerable  hereupon,  that  we  shoold  live 
here  upon  earth,  if  we  had  renounced  and  quitted  allchha 
to  heaven,  never  looking  up  thither.  What !  Do  we  for- 
get that  our  Father  is  there  1  There  he  dwells  in  glorr, 
there  he  beholds  the  dwellers  upon  earth,  and  looks  m 
the  very  inmost  motions  of  our  ihoaghts,  and  workiDgsof 
our  spirits,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  moment  to  momat; 
if  he  see  a  mind  carried  after  vanity  all  the  day  loa^,  vill 
he  not  say, "  What  1  is  such  a  one  one  of  the  offiRiriogof 
heaven,  but  hath  no  business  there,  who  neyer  miods  uj 
thing  but  this  base  earth  1"  Shall  he  havecaflsetoi^Berre 
this  concemingus,  and  thus  to  judge  and  censure  us  fnn 
day  to  day  1  "These  are  the  childien  of  the  eanh,  sauflf 
the  earth,  they  have  nothing  to  do  in  heaven,  tbej  Bertr 
look  up  thither.''  Such  words  standing  here  in  tbe  BiUe, 
"  Your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect ;"  metbiDJB 
they  should  make  strange  impressions  upon  oor  spirits 
when  we  come  to  look  on  them  and  senously  cou^ 
thenL 

[3.]  And  then  what  is  affirmed  ccmceraingtbis  Sobjeci, 
fthough  I  most  not  spend  time  upon  that  now,)  faf  is  per- 
Icct,  every  way  perfect.  We  mav  yet,  by  the  w»y,  m 
what  ground  of  reproof  there  is  nere  for  us,  that  ve  id 
little  adore,  and  so  little  imitate  this  perfection.  TbnOod 
is  not  greater  in  our  eyes  when  we  sure  beholding  him,  nd 
considering,  that  whatsoever  our  minds  can  conceive  tf 
excellency,  we  find  it  in  him  in  the  highest  perfection,  ui 
yet  we  adore  him  not,  we  take  no  notice  «  that  glorias 
One,  how  sad  is  the  case  when  even  this  itself  isicoi- 
tinual  increase  of  guilt  upon  us,  that  we  knowsosocfaof 
God,  that  a  poor  creamre  shoald  have  cause  to  ay/ 1 
should  have  been  far  more  innocent  if  I  had  knovn  less 
and  been  less  capable  of  knowing  God.  I  might  ban 
been  an  innocent  creature,  in  comparison,  if  1  bad  ■( 
known  so  much."  To  know  him  to  be  so  perfeetlr  boir 
and  not  imitate  hi^,  to  know  him  to  be  so  good  sad  mkib 
trust  him,  to  love  him,  to  depend  opon  him,  tsd  to  seek 
union  with  him ;  to  know  him  to  be  so  perfect,  and  eta- 
tent  mjse]f  with  my  own  imperfection,  when  accoidiasio 
this  rule  of  our  Lord  we  should  be  "  perfect  as  our  Ftfkr 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 


LECTURE  XVffl.^ 

8.  But  I  come  now  to  give,  in  the  second  place,  sne 
more  distinct  account  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  more  eBB* 
nent  of  the  attributes  of  God.  And  I  shall  begin  viii 
that  which  must  be  imderstood  as  comprehensiye  of  allUK 
rest,  and  that  is,  of  the  divine  ALL-suFnciBNCT.  Tbis^ 
the  summary  perfection  of  God ;  his  aH-sufficienqr.  An 
as  the  verse  wneie  the  text  lies,  saith,  "  Be  yc  perfecia 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect,"  so  elsewhere,  is  w 
Divine  all-sufficiency  represented  to  us  as  the  ^noadm 
pattern  of  that  perfection  which  is  required  in  as,  G« 
xvii.  1.  "  I  am  God  all-sufficient :  walk  before  me  m 
be  thou  perfect,"  The  word  there  used  is.  in  some  w 
lations,  rendered  all-mighty,  in  others,  all-sofBcient, » 
Skaddai.  They  indeed  seem  to  me  to  give  the  morec» 
gruous  account  of  the  etymology  of  that  word  thai  • 
read  it  all-sufficient,  deriving  it  not  from  Skadd^  thai* 
nifies  to  destroy,  to  lay  waste,  which  yet  is  compreheadj 
no  doubt  (that  is  the  power  of  doing  so)  in  the  bouoo  ■ 
almightincss,  but  rather  deriving  it  fVom  a  word  ihsi* 
nifies  sufficiency  with  the  pronominal  particle  he:  tf 
that  is  sufficient,  God  that  is  sufficient,  Et-Staddtd  oru>> 
is  self-sufficient.  And  he  is  so  self-sufficient,  either  apder- 
standing  it  to  be  a  sufficiency  arisinc  from  ^uBseMf 
sufficiency  serving  for  himself.  Either  way  he  is  J* 
sufficient;  by  a  sufficiency  that  speaks  him  to  bt  all  b 
himself,  a  sufficiency  arising  and  ^ringing  tip  «»" 
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umself^  or  a  satBeieDcy  to  hinuielf,  as  having  enough  in 
umselflo  enjoy  withoai  being  beholden,  without  depending 
ipon  any  thing  without  him&elf.  And  such  all-sumciency 
poken  of  Gkid  must  needs  mean,  He  that  is  of  himself, 
afficient  for  himself,  must  needs  be  sufficient  for  all  the 
reation  besides.  If  of  himself  there  be  a  sufficiency  in 
dm  for  all  his  own  perfections,  there  must  be  a  sufficiency 
or  all  that  communication  that  the  crekture'can  any  way 
tand  in  need  of.  This  is  that  attribute,  that  comprehen- 
ive  one,  that  we  shall  in  the  first  place  say  somewhat  to. 
And  I  shall  say  the  more  of  this,  because  it  is  so  vastly 
omprehensive  as  hath  been  said,  and  as  the  maitter  is  plain 
Q  itself  that  it  is.  It  is  the  same  thing  that  is  meant  by 
bat  fulness  that  we  find  again  and  again,  in  Scripture,  a(- 
ribuied  to  Qod,  that  nXn^fia  rov  6mo.  "  That  you  may  be 
ilied  with  all  the  fulness  of  God,^'  Eph.  iii.  19.  Not 
bat  there  needs  any  |reat  fulness  to  fill  us.  A  very  little 
bing  will  do  it ;  and  it  signifies  nothing  to  the  vastness  of 
be  plentiiude  of  the  ocean,  that  a  nut-shell  or  a  minute 
essel  may  be  filled ;  but  it  is  the  greatness  of  the  ex- 
trcssion  that  I  here  note,  "the  fulnesicof  God :"  how  vast, 
low  immense,  how  profound  an  abyss  must  tnat  be  1  In 
^ph.  i.  23.  we  read  of  the  "  fulness  of  him  that  fiUeth  all 
a  all ;"  that  filling  fulness :  it  is  another  fulness  that  is 
neaat  there  in  that  form  of  expression  where,  most  con- 
iescendiziKly,  the  church  of  Christ  in  this  world  is  spoken 
•f  as  his  lulness.  But  whose  fulness  is  it  1  The  "fulness 
f  him  that  filleth  all  in  all.''  Even  he,  notwithstanding 
Lis  vast  and  boundless  self-fulness,  doth  jet  vouchsafe  to 
«  filled  iu  respect  of  that  union  that  he  is  pleased  to  take 
ipeople  out  01  this  world  into  with  his  own  blessed  self. 
Wt  read  (Col.  ii.  9.)  of  ".  aU  the  fulness  of  the  Gk)dhead" 
[welling  in  flesh,  as  it  were,  embodied  in  flesh,  which  we 
Qtist  understand  still  is  the  same  fulness,  wh«n  it  is  de- 
osiied,  when  it  is,  as  it  were,  so  disposed  for  communi- 
atioQ.  It  is  not  another  fulness  from  the  origiial  Divine 
ohiess,  but  the  same  under  a  new  relation  wlerewith  it 
low  comes  to  be  clothed.  As  when  also,  in  hat  Col.  L 
.9.  it  is  said.  "  It  pleased  the  Father  that  in  Him  should 
ill  fulness  dwell,'^  fulness  and  all  fulness,  that  it  should 
(well  in  him.  It  did  dwell  indeed  in  him  originallv  and 
tatu rally  in  the  person  of  the  Son,  but  now  it  dwells  in 
be  Mediator,  that  being  so  lodged  and  settle^,  (ts  it  were,) 
t  now  lies  ready  for  commimicalion  to  indigent  creatures, 
lecessitous  creatures,  empty  creatures :  such  ks  we  are, 
mpty  of  every  thing  that  is  good,  and  of  the  desert  of 
very  thing  that  is  so ;  and  onlv  designed  an^  fitted  l:^^ 
atural  designation  as  so  many  ^'  vessels  of  wBth"  to  be 
lUed  with  wrath.  Now  all  the  fhlness  of  God  comes  to 
e  posited  and  clothed  with  that  relation,  to  |ut  on  that 
spect,  with  reference  to  us,  that  according  to  our  need, 
leasure,  and  capacity  it  is  all  for  us.  "  It  pleased  the 
'ather,  that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell,"  vith  such  a 
esign  that  he  might  fill  the  sacrifice  first,  that  vas  ofiered 
p,  as  you  find  the  context  speaks.— j'Col.  i.  19, 21.)  "  that 
e  might  make  peace  by  the  blood  or  hb  cross,  and  recon- 
ile  all  things  to  himself:"  and  then,  that  he  might  fill  the 
rals  which  that  sacrifice  had  been  accepted  for,  in  the 
irtoe  of  it,  opening  its  own  way  to  flow  m  tc  us.  And 
nether  expression  you  have  of  this  same  perfection,  (the 
ll-sQfficiency  and  plenitude  of  the  Godhead,)  to  wit,  that 
r  his  bein^  "  All  in  all."  A  most  God-like  phrase,  wherein 
lod  doth  m  his  own  word  speak  so  of  himself,  speaks 
ke  himself,  at  the  rate  of  a  God,  with  divine  greatness  and 
lajestic  sense.  It  is  used  with  reference  tc  the  divine 
perations,  I  Cor.  xii.  5.  "  There  are  diversities  of  ope- 
itions^  but  it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all." 
tut  it  IS  also  spoken  of  the  Divine  Being  with  reference 

>  his  existence;  He  is  All  in  all :  or  as  m  the  mentioned 
lace,  (Ephes.  i.  S3.)  "filleth  all  in  all."  In  the  final 
late,  when  all  the  great  designs  of  God  are  compassed  and 
ppueht  about  then  is  he  more  entirely,  fully,  and  imme- 
iately  to  be  All  in  all.    He  will  be  more  conspicuously 

>  thett :  he  is  now  so  indeed,  as  it  hath  not  escaped  the 
otice  of  heathens  themselves,  who  tell  us,  that  whatsoever 
re  see  is  Jupiter,  and  whatsoever  we  are  moved  by  is 
upiter :  that  one  universal  mind  doth  work  through  all 
le  universe,  and  mingles  itself  with  the  vast  body  of  the 
reation.  So  is  Christ,  in  whom  is  all  the  ftilness  of  God, 
18  wfl3  told  before,)  be  is  said  to  be  "  AU  in  all."  Sere  is 


an  All  in  an  ail,  a  comprehending  All  andcomprehtnded 
all ;  that  is,  an  uncreated  AU,  and  a  created :  the  latter 
contained  in  the  former,  the  former  containing  the  latter, 
in-wrapping  it,  infolding  it,  diffusing  itself  any  where 
throu^nout  it,  and  in  all,  and  over  all,  and  through  all. 
And  mdeed,  that  created  all  ib  a  little,  most  contemptible 
little  all,  in  comparison  of  the  all-comprehending,  uncreated 
fulness,  that  involves  the  other  in  as  great  a  disproportion 
as  you  may  suppose  an  atom,  a  little  mote  or  particle  of 
dust  comprehended  in  the  whole  earth,  or  a  minute  drop 
in  the  vast  ocean,  that  swallows  it  up  and  runs  through  li 
and  through  it ;  so  is  the  all  of  this  creation  (as  great  as  it 
may  appear  to  our  little  narrow  minds  and  thoughts) 
swallowed  up  in  the  uncreated  All^  so  as  that  in  com- 
parison of  that,  it  is  nothing.  All  naUons  come  under  this 
notion,  but  "as  the  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  the  small  dust 
of  the  balance,  and  lighter  than  nothing,"  as  confessing  it 
impossible  to  speak  dimini.«hingly  enough  of  the  littleness 
of  the  creature,  in  comparison  of  the  Divine  All,  "less 
than  nothing."  Indeed,  simple  nothing  cannot  vie  with  all 
fulness,  with  the  immense  plenitude  of  substantial  beings. 
But  that  that  seems  to  be  newly  stept  forth  out  of  nothing, 
that,  it  may  be,  will  pretend  to  vie,  and  therefore  that  is  so 
much  the  more  despicable,  even  more  despicable  than  mere 
nothing:  mere  notning  hath  no  competition  with  it  to  that 
vast  plenitude  and  fulness  of  Being;  but  there  may  seem 
somewhat  of  competition  in  that  which  is  just  slept  forth 
out  of  nothing :  and  therefore,  that  is  despised  as  less  than 
nothing;  for  mere  nothing  is  not  so  despicable  as  that 
which  IS  just  risen  out  of  nothing  when  it  is  brought  into 
any  kind  of  compare  with  the  infinite,  immense  AU. 

But  to  speak  yet  a  little  more  particularly  and  distinct- 
ly concerning  tnis  most  perfect  all-sufficiency  and  (blness 
of  God,  (as  it  can  be  possible  to  us  to  speak  and  hear  of 
so  great  a  thing,)  I  shall  speak  somewhat  to  the  nature  of  it, 
what  sort  of  fulness  or  plenitude  this  all-sufficient,  perfect 
fulness  is.  And  then— speak  somewhat  of  the  purposes 
which  it  answers  and  is  most  to  apt  to  answer. 

1.  Somewhat  of  the  nature  of  it.  And  for  that,  our 
best  way  of  opening  and  unfolding  it  will  be  to  consider 
these  two  things,  namelv,  what  it  contains,  and— after  what 
peculiar  it  doth  contam  what  it  must  be  understood  to 
carry  in  it :  that  is,  the  contents  and  the  properties  of  this 
fulness;  wha(  it  contains,  and  with  what  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinguishing characters  it  doth  contain  it. 

(1.)  For  the  contents  of  this  most  absolute  and  perfect 
fulness  of  God,  all-sufficient  fulness ;  it  contains  all  that 
we  can  think,  and  indeed  all  that  we  cannot  think.  It 
contains  all  being,  and  all  life,  aU  motive  and  active  power, 
all  knowledge  and  all  wisdom,  and  all  goodness ;  every 
thing  that  is  excellent,  valuable,  and  desirable  in  all  the 
kinds,  and  in  all  the  decrees  of  perfection  conceivable,  in 
reference  thereunto.  I  shall  not  speak  more  distioctlv  now, 
in  reference  to  that  head,  because  under  other  heads  that 
we  are  afterwards  to  speak  a  little  (though  but  a  little)  par- 
ticularly to,  there  will  be  more  occasion  to  discourse  of 
xhese  severally.    Bnt  we  come, 

(2.)  To  consider  of  the  characters  of  this  fulness,  the 
properties  of  it,  whereunto  it  must  be  understood  to  con- 
tain what  it  doth  contain.    And  so, 

[1.]  It  is  a  self-origioal  fulness,  a  fulness  that  ariseth 
from  itself.  It  is  the  hi|;hest  fountain  itself,  and  not  fed 
from  any  higher,  which  is  the  signification  of  that  title,  or 
that  name  by  which  God  was  pleased  to  make  himself 
known  to  Moses,  "  I  Am,"  and  a  little  more  largely  "  I  Am 
that  I  am."  A  name  so  expressive  of  this  plenitude  and 
fulness  of  being  and  all-perfection  of  God ;  so  aptly  and 
naturally  expressive  thereof,  that  it  hath  obtained  naturally 
easily  in  the  pagan  world,  as  that  inscription  testifies  in  the 
temple,  which  I  formerly  named,  "  I  am  that  which  I  was, 
and  that  which  is,  and  that  which  shall  be,  and  let  aoy  man 
at  his  peril  disclose  my  veil,"  And  we  are  told  by  some  of 
the  ancients  in  the  Christian  church,  that  the  notions  which 
Plato  doth  so  abound  with,  he  learnt  in  Egypt,  and  came 
by  them,  it  is  mast  probable,  and  as  they  think,  as  having 
been  communicatea  from  some  of  the  Israelites  to  some  of 
the  Egjrptiah  priests  with  whom  he  afterwards  conversed, 
that  is,  with  those  of  them  to  whom  those  traditions  came 
some  centuries  of  years  afterwards.  And  that  thisftilneas 
is  s^-original,  or  self-originate,  they  must  always  appro- 
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hend,  who  do  Bepprehoid  that  any  soefa  thing  as  Deity 
could  only  be  of  itself,  fwam  itself.  A  Bemg  of  that  sort 
and  kind,  as  unto  whidi  not  to  be,  was  always  repugnant; 
and  so  thai  it  owes  whatsoever  it  is,  or  whatsoever  it  hath 
in  itself,  to  that  peculiar  excellency  of  its  own  nature,  which 
was  always  necessary  to  it,  to  be  what  it  is ;  can  receive 
nothing  aHunde,  from  without,  and  can  lose  nothing,  of 
sufier  no  detraction  of  what  it  is,  or  hath  already  belonging 
to  it.  This  is  "  I  am,"  the  stable  and  permanent  Being 
that  is  ty  itself  what  it  is.  That,  then,  is  the  character 
under  which  we  are  to  conceive  of  this  divine  fulness,  of 
this  perfect  all-safficiency ;  that  it  is  sdf-originate :  he 
being  the  perpetual,  everlasting  Spring  and  Fountain  of  it 
to  himself.  ^  With  thee  is  the  fountain  of  life,"  Psal. 
zzzvi.  9.  There,  being  is  in  its  first  Fountain,  and  life  is 
in  its  first  Fountain.  To  that,  all  things  else  that  be  and 
live,  and  that  have  any  thing  of  motive  and  active  power, 
tbev  participate  all  from  hence ;  "  In  him  we  live  and  move 
ana  have  our  being,*'  as  the  apostle  ezpresseth  it,  Acts  zvii. 
28.  For  which  he  there  (quotes  a  pagan  poet ;  andlike- 
'wise  for  thai  in  the  adjoinmg  words,  '*  we  are  all  his  ofif- 
spring." 

{2.  J  We  are  to  conceive  concerning  this  Divine  fulness, 
that  it  is  immense  as  well  as  self-origmate.  He  is  infinite, 
unbounded:  and  that  it  must  needs  be  for  the  same  rea- 
son, because  it  is  self-originate :  for  causation  speaks  limi- 
tation, whatsoever  caoseth  another,  limits  it;  and  that 
which  is  uncaused  must  be  unlimited,  omnis  limUatis  est 
caustEta ;  that  which  doth  impart  and  communicate  to  an- 
other doth  measure  and  bound  its  own  communication ; 
.  and  &om  whence  any  thing  hath  that  which  it  doth  derive 
firom  another,  thence  it  haih  the  bounds  and  limits  of  that 
which  is  derived.  The  limits  of  the  derivation  proceed 
from  the  original.  Therefore  it  is  plain  whatever  is  un- 
caused must  be  unlimited,  and  so  this  fulness  of  God  being 
self-originate  without  any  superior  cause,  must  needs  be 
immense  and  infinite  without  bounds  and  limits.  There  is 
nothing  to  bound  and  limit,  but  he  existing  necessarily, 
when  all  things  else  do  exist  contingently,  and  by  depend- 
ance  upon  his  will  and  pleasure,  it  could  not  be  but  that 
he  must  engross  all  being,  all  life,  and  all  perfection  in 
himself,  because  there  was  nothing  else  existmg  besides  or 
befure  that  which  did  exist  necessarily,  that  is  himself,  by 
which  what  was  in  him  could  not  hie  any  way  limitea. 
Therefore,  so  we  are  to  conceive  of  the  Divine  fulness— 
that  it  is  immense.  It  is  then  a  perfection  here  spoken  of 
God,  which  is  not  particular  of  this  or  that  special  kind, 
but  which  is  most  properly  absolute  and  universal,  to  wit, 
of  all  kinds  taken  together,  with  all  the  several  degrees  that 
can  come  within  the  compass  of  each  several  kind.  So 
metaphysicians  are  wont  to.  distinguish  of  perfection,  into 
that  which  is  simple  orabsolute,ana  that  which  is  lui^^Hms 
of  its  own  particular  kind,  that  which  hath  all  that  belongs 
to  that  kind  in  it,  may  be  said  to  be  perfect  in  its  own  kind. 
That  which  hath  the  essence  and  properties  of  gold  may  be 
said  to  be  perfect  gold,  and  especially  if  it  be  pure  from 
dross,  and  doth  exclude  everything  that  is  alien  from  it,  if 
it  be  pure.  That  is  the  notion  of  pure :  pwrvm  est  quad  est 
plenum,  s%i,  that  is  pure  that  is  full  of  itself  and  hath  no  ad- 
mixture of  any  thing  alien  from  it.  So  may  a  thing  be  said 
to  be  perfect  in  its  own  particular  kind,  when  it  is  ftxU  of 
itself,  and  when  it  is  free  from  admixture  of  any  thing  else. 
But  the  Divine  nature  fas  is  evident)  is  infinite  and  im- 
mense ;  is  not  perfect  of  this  or  that  particular  kind,  but  of 
all  kinds  whatsoever;  that  is,  of  all  that  is  excellent  and 
valuable ;  yea.  every  thing  of  all  beinc,  being  included  and 
comprehended  in  it.  Not  formally,  for  that  would  make 
God  and  the  creature  all  one,  but  eminently  and  transcend- 
ently.  that  is,  it  bein^  in  the  Divine.power  to  determine 
whether  any  thing  besides  should  be  extant,  or  not  extant. 
And  so  he  is  the  Root  of  being  to  every  thing  that  is,  and 
the  Sprinz  of  life  to  every  thing  that  lives,  and  the  Foun- 
tain of  all  excellency  to  every  thing  that  can  partake  of  it. 
And  therefore,  his  perfections  or  fulness  is  not  of  this  or 
that  particular  kind ;  if  it  were  so,  it  were  a  limited  fulness, 
a  bounded  fulness ;  but  it  is  a  fulness  that  comprehends 
all  kinds  together  eminently  and  transcendently  in  itself. 
As  the  root  of  the  tree  doth  comprehend  all  the  branches, 
that  is.  virtuallv,  it  comprehends  that  virtue  in  it,  and  trans- 
nuts  that  whicn  extends  to  all  the  branches,  and  as  the  very 


seed  dfd  vfrtoally  eoolain  the  whme  treeoaoa  in  itself;  so 
all  the  creation  was  contained  in  God,  before  it,  bvhis^ 
pointment  and  command,  stood  forth  into  aetnail  being. 
And, 

{3.]  It  is  hereupon  an  immutable  illness.  This  DiviM 
ness  admits  of  no  alteration,  either  by  augmeBiaiioBor 
diminution.  It  can  neither  be  made  more  nor  less  than  it 
is ;  either  would  make  a  change,  uid  no  Hiange  can  bsir 
place  in  that  Being  which  is  necessary.  The  Divine  Beinf , 
i^id  all  that  plenitude  and  fulness  that  belongs  to  it,  beiif 
self-origmal,  it  must  he  necessary;  it  could  spring  from  no 
other,  therefore  it  must  be  of  itself  what  it  hs;  asd  no  other 
imaginable  resson  can  be  assigned  why  such  a  Being dodi 
exist,  but  only  that  peculiar  excellency  of  its  own  nature, 
to  which  it  was  repugnant  not  to  exist.  Hereupoo  there- 
fore, this  is  the  only  necessary  Being,  and  that  which  is 
necessarily  what  it  is.  can  never  be  other  than  whu  it 
is,  can  never  vary,  and  therefore  that  **  Father  of  lights  (ts 
the  blessed  God  is  mentioned  under  that  names  James  i 
17.)  is  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning."  With- 
out so  much  as  the  umbrage  of  a  change,  there  is  not  ttte 
shadow  of  variation  with  bim.  But  before  the  erettin 
was,  he  was  the  same,  and  through  all  the  succesaov  of 
time  when  that  creation  is  in  beins,  he  is  still  the  saae; 
and  if  the  creation  should  drop  back  again  into  nothing,  he 
were  the  same.  Unto  that  which  is  necessarily  what  it  «ts 
first,  nothing  can  supervene,  because  it  hath  its  whole  beiif  I 
necessarily,  so  that  there  can  be  no  addition  to  it ;  and  thn 
there  can  be  no  detraction  from  it,  no  diminution,  bccsBK 
it  hath  what  it  hath  necessarily ;  it  is  essential  to  be  vha: 
it  is.    Aid  therefore, 

[4.]  Tiis  plenitude  of  God  fnust  be  everlasting,  tlue 
all-sufficiency,  this  perfection,  must  be  eternal.  For  H 
there  can  be  no  variation  in  any,  the  least  de^ee,  much 
less  is  it  conceivable  there  should  be  a  cessation  of  the 
whole  Being.  A  variation  in  any,  the  least  degree,  is  al- 
together mpossible  to  that  whicfi  is  necessarily  what  it  is; 
and  thereupon  the  eternal  permanency  of  it  in  the  sane 
state  mus.  needs  be  consequent,  ^ence  those  amarjg 
expressiois  about  the  Divine  Being,  "  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting  thou  art  Qod"  Psalm  xc.  2.  Set  yourselves  to 
contemplate  God ;  you  must  needs  yield  yourselves  to  he 
lost  ana  svaHowed  up  in  your  minds  upon  the  cootem^ 
tions  of  that  which  is  "from  everlasting  to  eTeila5tiBg.' 
And  so  tlat  most  emnhatical  expression,  of  his  inhabitisg 
eternity ;  "  Thus  saitn  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  ishi- 
biteth  eternity,  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,"  htak 
Ivii.  15.  Eut  before  that,  he  was  his  own  place,  and  isr 
deed  all  tie  creation  is  rather  vested  in  him,  than  be  is  asj 
thing.  Before  time  was,  or  any  creature  was^  he  had  so- 
thing'  to  inhabit  but  his  own  eternity,  that  is,  his  on 
eternal  self;  for  eternity  and  the  eternal  One  are  the  siae 
thing. 

Thus  you  have  some  account  of  the  nature  of  the  all- 
sufficient,  perfect  fhlness  of  God,  both  from  the  cooieev 
and  properties  or  perfections  thereof;  what  it  confiin»,  l 
wit,  all  being,  all  life,  all  motive  power,  all  wisdom,  tl 
knowledge,  and  whatsoever  excellency  besides  tou can  era- 
ceive,  or  all  that  is  conceivable,  and  mdeed,  all  thai  ti  m- 
conceivable  by  any  created  mind.  And  then,  nnder  vha 
characters,  as  it  is  a  self-originate  fulness,  an  immense  Al- 
ness, an  unalterable  fulness,  incapable  of  any  angmeia- 
tion  or  diminution,  and  as  it  is  an  everlasting  fulness. 

2.  The  text  thing  is  to  show  you  what  purposes  tiis 
perfect,  all-«ufficient  fulness  of  God  may  answer.  AaL 
indeed,  it  answers  all  that  is  any  way  desirable  shooM  ar 
answered,  or  that  it  were  to  be  wished  should  be  aBs«c^ 
ed.    For, 

(1.)  It  answers  the  corresponding  pnrpose  of  its  on 
felicity,  to  bean  everlasting relicity  to  nimself,  where  thoe 
is  the  only  corresoKmdency,  that  it  is  any  way  vassik  i 
should  otherwise  oe ;  should  any  way  be  found  heiwfv 
the  fruitive  faculty  and  the  object.  Here  is  an  iaiiaes^ 
and  boundless  object  for  an  immense  fruitive  fiienlty :  k^ 
thing  could  satisfy  God  but  God:  there  is  a  capacity  ntf 
otherwise  to  be  filled  up.  It  was  to  be  answered  by  nothing 
but  himself,  and  therefore  we  must  not  suppose  inai  there 
are  any  additions  any  way  to  that  felicity  firoin  any  ihii^ 
without  himselfl  He  onlyenjoys  himself  and  cakes  pka- 
soft  in  his  own  designs.  When  oe  hath  designs  aponsadh 
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loor-creatores  m  wci  he  only  pleaseth  binaelf  in  himself^ 
D.his  bouBtifalness,  ihc  benignity  and  the  kindness  of  his 
iwn  design.  When  he  did  (ne  must  be  supposed  to  have 
lone)  even  ip  the  dajrs  and  ages  of  eternity  always  retain 
rith  bimseli  a  design,  "  I  wilTraise  up  such  and  such  crea- 
nres ;"  sueh  in  particular  as  any  of  us ;  "I  will  in  their 
(roper  tiiye  and  season  raise  them  up  out  of  nothing,  on 
(orpose  to  take  them  into  a  communion  and  participation 
7iih  me  in  mv  own  felicity,  my  own  blessedness."  What 
5  it  he  was  pleased  with  1  was  it  that  he  loved  us  or  de- 
ighted  in  us  1  He  was  self-pleased  with  the  kindness  and 
leniguity  of  his  own  design :  not  that  any  thing  in  us  could 
[raw  his  eye,  his  love,  or  his  delight,  but  his  kindness  and 
roodness  therein  was  its  own  reason.  He  showeth  mercy 
lecause  he  will  show  ntercy.  It  was  not  that  one  was 
letter  than  another,  but  from  that  goodness  of  his  that  is 
Qvariable.  andean  never  be  better  than  himself,  the  com- 
jacency  that  it  was  always  apt  to  take  in  its  own  design- 
oents.  From  hence  it  is,  that  he  hath  any  such  thing  as 
lelectation  in  a  creature,  only  as  he  hath  freely  placed  a 
iesign  and  made  it  terminate  upon  such  a  one.  and  so  is 
(leased  in  that  kindness  and  goodness  which  he  hath  in 
iqiself,  and  not  in  any  delectableness  that  was  previously 
a  the  object.  For  as  to  that,  there  was  no  more  in  one 
tian  another,  and  if  it  were  for  that  reason  as  such,  then  it 
lost  have  followed  that  all  would  have  a  like  participation 
Q  the  felicity  of  the  Divine  Being.  But  this  is  the  emi- 
«Dt  great  purpose  that  the  Divine  all-sufficient  fulness 
enres  for  even  for  his  own  eternal  and  invariable  felicity. 
Vhence  he  hath  so  frequently  the  title  and  name  of  "  the 
ver-blessed  God;"  his  own  blessedness  being  his  very 
ssence,  or  essential  to  himself;  so  that  he  was  never  to 
e  known  under  another  name,  or  conceived  of  under  an- 
ther notion,  than  as  the  blessed  One,  the  Fountain  of  all 
lessedness;  "  The  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God," 
aiih  the  apostle,  1  Tim.  i.  11.  And  "  the  blessed  and  only 
^oteotate,^  1  Tim.  vi.  15.  And  "  the  God  and  Father  of 
ar  Lord  Jesus  ChrisL  who  is  blessed  for  evermore,"  2 
)or.  zi.  31.  And  so  or  Christ  as  he  is  God,  he  is  said  to 
e  "  over  9II,  God  blessed  for  ever,"  Rom.  ix.  5.  "  Blessed 
iT  ever,"  that  is,  only  in  himself  as  the  only  correspondent 
nd  adequate  object  of  his  own  fruition.    And, 

(2.)  ms  most  perfect  divine  fulness,  appears  to  bnve 
een  sufficient  for  the  creation  of  this  world :  and  (which 
i  bat  doing  the  same  thing  continually)  preserving  it  ever 
ince  it  was  created,  even  until  now :  not  only  bringing  it 
ito  being  a  rude  mass  of  being ;  out  settling  and  con- 
erving  of  order  in  it,  and  that  variety  and  distinction  of 
features,  which  we  behold,  and  which  indeed  we  must 
appose  to  be  the  only  effect  of  the  all-sufficient  perfection 
1  a  God.  The  very  being  of  such  a  world  speaks  his 
over ;  but  the  order  that  is  in  it,  and  the  variety  of  crea- 
ires  wherewith  it  is  replenished,  and  the  continual  pre- 
srvation  of  those  distinct  kinds  and  species  through  so 
umy  successive  ages;  so  that  what  this  or  that  plant  is, 
r  at  least  was,  so  many  thousand  years  ago.  it  continues 
)  be  the  same,  a  thing  of  the  same  kind,  in  tne  same  rank 
r  class  of  being  still  as  it  was.  All  this  is  by  the  alt- 
officient,  perfect  fulness  of  a  Deity  that  could  answer  such 

purpose  as  this,  to  ma^e  such  a  mass  of  created  beings 
list  and  arise  out  of  nothing ;  and  that  so  much  of  order 
nd  distinction  of  kinds  should  obtain  and  be  preserved 
ven  in  this  natural  world,  throufh  so  many  successive 
ges  unto  this  day.  It  was  this  that  the  perfect  all-suf- 
ciency  of  God  did,  and  doth  continually  serve  for. 
Lod, 

(3.)  For  the  government  of  the  intelligent  world  ;  so 
lat  wheresoever  he  hath  intelligent  creatures,  he  can,  b^ 
are  touches  upon  the  mind,  steer  them  and  act  them  this 
ray  and  that  at  his  own  pleasure :  make  great  numbers  of 
eople  at  once  to  agree  in  one  and  the  same  desi^,  all  of 
bem ;  as  God  did  touch  their  minds  in  making  Saul 
ing.  And  that  is  one  instance  that  shows  what  is  done 
tiroughout  all  the  world,  and  all  other  ages,  where  all 
Binds  lie  under  the  agency  and  influence  of  one  supreme, 
tniversal  Mind.  And  otherwise,  how  were  it  possible 
bat  all  should  conspire  and  agree  to  serve  the  same  pnr- 
loee  and  to  do  the  same  thing.    And  again, 

(4.)  This  perfect,  all-sumdent  fulness  serves  for  the 
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defeating  of  the  designs  of  bis  enemies ;  so  that  he  can 
with  the  greatest  facility  and  ease,  consume  adversaries 
with  a  fire  not  blown,  and  make  them  '^  perish  like  their 
own  dung ;"  and  blow  upon  them  with  the  breath  of  his 
nostrils,  and  make  every  thine  of  opposition  vanish  when 
he  will.  And  thereupon,  as  being  j^rfectly  Master  of  his 
own  designs,  and  having  every  thing  in  his  own  power,  with 
the  times  and  seasons  and  ways  of  doing  them,  he  lets 
enemies  run  on,  foreseeing  still  at  a  distance  their  daj  that 
is  coming.  He  knows  their  day  is  coming,  and  m  tht 
mean  time  sits  in  heaven  and  laughs  at  them,  "  the  Most 
"Biach  hath  them  in  derision;"  them  who  say,  "  Come,  let 
us  break  their  bands  asunder,  and  let  us  cast  away  theif 
cords  from  us :"  as  it  is  in  the  itnd  Psalm. 

(5.)  It  answers  the  purpose  of  sustaining  And  preserving 
his  own,  the  people  that  ne  hath  collected  and  chosen  out 
of  this  world  to  be  peculiar  to  himself,  the  whole  community 
of  them,  and  every  particular  soul  belonging  to  that  com- 
munity, so  as  to  lose  none  of  them.  He  bears  them  up 
and  carries  them  through  all  the  temptatfons  and  conflicts 
and  trials  and  exercises  that  they  meet  with  here,  in  a  so- 
journing .state  and  in  a  warfaring  state,  so  as  that  they  are 
Kept  by  his  mighty  power  through  faith  unto  salvation. 
And  then, 

(6.)  And  lastly,  this  perfect  and  all-sufficient  fulness 
serves  for  their  final  satisfaction  and  blessedness,  when  they 
shall  be  brought  into  that  region,  into  his  "  presence,  where 
there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  to  his  right  hand,  where  there 
are  pleasures  for  evermore."  Psalm  xvi.  11.  And  that 
whicn  is  felicity  enough  for  him9elf,.will  surely  be  enough 
for  them  too. 


LECTURE    XIX.* 

But  now,  in  the  next  place,  I  shall  speak  ftirther  to  you 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  noted  of  those  attributes 
and  perfections  of  God  which  are  comprehended  in  this 

feneral  one,  and  concerning  the  order  of  speaking  to  them, 
shall  not  be  much  solicitous.  Some  aistinguish  them 
into  negative  and  positive.  But  that  distinction  I  reckon 
less  material ;  because  that  those  they  call  negative  ones 
are  so  only  verbally,  there  being  somewhat  most  really 
positive,  that  is  comprehended  under  such  negative  terms, 
as  infinite,  aod  immortal,  and  immense,  and  the  like.  They 
are  usually  distinguished  into  communicable  and  incom- 
municable, as  hath  been  occasionally  told  yon  already ; 
the  former  whereof,  being  those  attributes  of  Grod  of  which 
there  is  some  image  and  resemblance  under  the  same 
name  among  the  creatures. 

The  Incommunicable  Attributes  are  those  whereof 
there  is  no  direct  resemblance  among  the  creatures,  nor  the 
very  name  thereof  justly  or  properly  to  be  ffiven  to  any 
among  them,  or  to  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  among 
them.  And  for  this  distinction  of  the  Divine  attributes, 
they  speak  very  properly  and  congruous  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  who  tell  us,  that  in  the  description  of  God,  the 
former  sort  of  these  attributes  (the  communicable  ones) 
do  serve  to  express  his  nature  more  generally,  or  serve  to 
supply  the  room  of  a  generous  in  a  definition.  And  that 
the  incommunicable  attributes  serve  to  supply  the  place 
of  a  d^fennee  in  a  definition  restraining  (as  it  is  in  the  ousi- 
ness  of  a  difference  to  do)  that  general  nature,  that  is  pre- 
supposed. 

And  others  again  distinguish  these  several  ways,  that  is, 
some  do  call  every  thing  a  divine  attribute,  which  may  be 
any  way  affirmed  concemini^  God.  When  some  others  of 
them  do  only  mean  b]r  a  divine  attribute,  that  which  is 
affirmed  concerning  him,  (as  the  logicians  are  wont  to 
speak.)  **  Loffuitur  quid,*'  not  "in  fuop*  as  when  it  is  said, 
*^God  is  a  Spirit,*'^  that  they  do  not  reckon  a  divine  attri- 
bute which  is  only  to  answer  the  question,  What  he  is  1 
But  those  things  only  are  to  be  called  attributes,  or  divine 
perfections,  that  do  speak  more  distinguishably  concerning 
his  nature,  to  show  what  a  one  he  is,  or  what  a  peculiar 
sort  or  kind  of  being  he  is.    And  so  for  one  class  of  divine 
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attributes  some  reckon  his  natural  properties,  which  do 
some  way  specify  his  nature. 

And  tnen  for  the  second  kind,  the  faculties  which  (ac- 
cording to  our  way  of  conceiving  things)  we  must  attribute 
to  him.  And  then  for  a  third  sort,  the  exercises  that  do 
reside  in  those  several  faculties,  and  for  a  fourth,  those 
that  do  imitate  the  affections  that  are  in  us  belonging  to 
the  rational  nature,  as  it  is  to  be  found  with  us,  such  as 
love,  anger,  desire,  delight,  or  the  like. 

I  do  not  think  fit  indeed  that  we  should  tie  ourselves 
to  any  such  distribution.  What  I  mentioned  before,  of 
communicable  attributes  and  incommunicable,  carries  its 
own  evident  reason  with  it,  and  its  own  li^ht  to  every  one 
that  observes  things.  There  are  some  divine  excellencies 
whereof  there  is  an  image  and  resemblance  in  the  creatures 
fitly  mentioned,  under  the  same  name  in  him  and  in  them, 
though  they  do  not  signify  the  same  thing  in  them  as  they 
do  in  him,  but  only  the  imaee  or  resemblance  of  such  a 
thing.  And  then  there  are  those  that  are  incommunicable^ 
and  which  neither  in  name  nor  in  likeness  can  ajgree  to  the 
creature.  This  is  a  very  plain  distinction,  obvious  to  any 
one  that  considers. 

For  his  incommuniedUe  aUribuUs^  they  are  such  as  these, 
and  I  shall  but  only  mention  them.    As, 

1.  His  siMPLiQTY.  absolute  uncompoundedness,  all 
excellencies  and  perfections  meeting  and  being  united  in 
him,  in  the  absolute  unity  of  his  own  nature,  without  divi- 
sion, without  composition,  and  without  mixture. 

2.  His  iMMQTABiLiTT,  by  which  he  is  always  invariably 
eternally  what  he  is.  "I  Am  what  I  Am,"  without 
"shadow  of  turning,"  (as  the  apostle  James's  emphatical 
expression  is,)  there  being  not  so  much  as  the  show  of  a 
change. 

3.  His  BELF-ExivFENCB,  or  (which  is  all  one)  his  neces- 
sary existence,  or  the  necessity  of  his  existence.  That  per- 
fection of  the  Divine  nature,  by  which  he  is  so,  as  that  it 
is  simply  impossible  for  him  not  to  be,  or  ever  not  to  have 
been,  nis  essence  involving  existence  in  it,  so  as  it  is  not 
with  any  thing  besides :  for  as  to  any  created  being,  it  mvj 
be  or  it  may  not  be ;  it  may  exist  or  not  exist.  But  it  is 
peculiar  to  the  Divine  Being  to  exist  necessarily,  so  as  that 
It  cannot  but  exist :  that  is  the  same  thing  with  self-exist- 
ence, not  existing  from  another,  but  existing  only  from 
himself.    And, 

4.  His  INFINITENE88,  which  comprchcuds  divers  things 
in  it;  for  the  infinity  of  the  Divine  Being,  it  is  either  ex- 
trinsical or  iQtrinsical,  extrinsical  as  it  imparts  some  kind 
of  relation  to  somewhat  ad  extra,  or  without ;  and  so  the 
extrinsical  infiniteness  of  God  is  two-fold,  that  which  re- 
spects time  and  that  which  respects  space.  That  which 
respects  time  is  eteinity,  and  that  infinitel3r  exceeds  all  the 
measures  of  time.  Consider  God's  duration  in  reference 
to  time,  and  his  duration  is  eternal,  which  is  founded  in 
his  self-existence,  or  his  necessary  existence,  was  told  you 
before.  His  being  is  of  that  peculiar  kind,  or  hath  that 
peculiar  excellency  belonging  to  it,  that  could  never  not  be ; 
and  therefore  must  exist  from  eternity,  and  must  be  to 
eternity.  This  is  his  extrinsical  infiniteness  in  reference 
to  time.  And  there  is  his  infiniteness  in  reference  to  space, 
which  is  extrinsical  too.  It  is  somewhat  supposed  with- 
out, or  besides  himself;  though  but  supposed  or  but  ima- 
gined. All  that  space  which  the  Divine  being  doth  occu- 
py and  possess ;  and  this  is  his  immensity.    In  reference 

.  to  time,  his  infiniteness  speaks  eternity ;  in  reference  to 
space,  his  infiniteness  speaks  immensity,  that  which  some 
understand  to  be  his  omnipresence.  And  indeed,  it  is 
mostly  so,  but  not  wholly,  for  omnipresence  even  as  pre- 
sence is  a  relative  term,  and  refers  to  somewhat  with  which 
it  may  be  said  to  be  present,  and  so  the  Divine  presence 
can  refer  to  nothing  besides  himself,  without  the  compass 
of  the  created  universe,  for  there  is  nothing  without  that,  that 
he  can  be  present  to.  But  his  immensity  hath  an  infinitely 
further  reference^  that  is,  to  all  the  boundless,  imaginable 
space  (only  imaginable)  through  which  the  Divine  Being 
(ufiuseth  Itself.  For  not  only  is  it  truly  said  concerning 
him,  he  fills  heaven  and  earth,  "Do  not  I  fill  heaven 
and  earth  1  saith  the  Lord,"  Jer.  xxiii.  24.  But  also,  "  the 
heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  contain  him," 
as  it  is  said  in  that  seraphical  prayer  of  Solomon  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple,  "Will  God  indeed  dwell  with 


men  on  the  earth,  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  con- 
tain V*  And  so  his  infiniteness  in  reference  to  space,  it 
doth,  wiUiout  any  limits,  go  beyond  and  transcend  thisvast 
created  nnivei^e,  be  that^as  vast  as  it  can  be  sapposed  to 
be ;  and  it  must  be  supposed  to  be  very  vast  indeed,  by 
all  that  do  set  themselves  to  consider  what  is  by  human 
indication  or  inquiry  to  be  found  most  ctmsiderable,  ud 
who  allow  themselves  the  libeny  ever  to  think  of  that  ?ast 
extent  of  created  being,  in  comparison  whereof  not  onlj 
our  earth  is  but  a  point,  but  even  that  vortex  that  coren 
this  part  of  the  world  to  which  the  earth  belongs,  is  bm  a 
mere  point,  that  which  contains  our  sun,  and  the  other 
planets ;  all  that  is  but  a  mere  point  in  comparisoo  of  the 
rest  of  the  universe.  Consider  that,  and  the  vast  extent 
thereof,  and  you  must  yet  consider,  all  this  is  bat  a  mere 
point  in  comparison  of  the  vast  amplitude  of  the  DiTise 
Being,  concerning  which  we  are  to  conceive  there  is  da 
any  point  of  conceivable  space  any  where,  but  there  the 
Divine  Being  is,  and  still  infinitely  beyond  it.  And  ifr 
deed,  it  is  fit  we  should  give  great  scope  to  our  tboo^bts, 
that  we  may  as  far  as  possible  conceive  in  this; respect 
worthily  and  greatly  concerning  that  God  whomweserre, 
and  whose  name  we  bear,  and  to  whom  we  profess  to  be 
devoted  ones. 

But  then  there  is  his  intrinsical  infinittoess  besides,  thit 
is,  his  infiniteness  considered  not  with  reference  to  aay 
thing  without  him,  but  in  reference  to  what  he  is  in  him- 
self. And  so  it  signifies  the  unff^thbmable  profiinditrand 
depth  of  his  essence,  includihg.  all  being  itself,  in  all  the 
kinds,  in  all  the  degrees,  and  in  all  the  perfections  thereof; 
so  as  that  there  is  no  beting  of  any  kmd,  or  of  anj  son, 
which  his  being  doth  not  some  way  or  other  comprehend, 
virtually  arleast :  his  being  the  radical  Being  from  which 
all  other  beings  spring. 

Concerning  these  incommunicable  attributes,  or  perfe^ 
tions  of  the  Divine  Being,  I  shall  say  no  more  to  yon  tfiaa 
only  to  give  you  this  summary  and  short  account  that  I 
have  given,  because  in  our  demonstrating  the  existence  of 
a  God  it  was  impossible  not  to  speak  to  these  thiiig:s: 
that  was  a  thing  not  to  be  done  without  mentioning  sadi 
things  as  these,  even  somewhat  too  in  a  way  of  d^ 
monslration,  that  demonstrating  of  them  we  might  gire 
some  account  of  the  Being  whose  existence  we  are  to  de» 
monstrate.  But  now  there  are  sundry  other  diyinc  attri- 
butes that  I  shall  speak  a  little  more  distinctly  to,  and 
which  lie  under  that  other  head  of 

Communicable  Attributes,  and  which  therefore  are  more 
familiar,  and  ought  to  be  so  to  ourselves,  as  having  some 
image,  some  resemblance  of  them,  under  the  same  nan^ 
in  us;  all  either  have,  or  ought  to  have;  some  indeed 
have  and  cannot  but  have  a  resemblance  in  every  intelli- 
gent creature,  yea  (and  further  than  so)  in  every  animaic 
creature.  And  for  those  that  fall  under  a  moral  consider 
aiion,  they  are  such  as  ought  to  be  in  us,  though  they  be 
not.  These  perfections  of  God  are  distinguished  into 
natural,  intellectual,  and  moral;  or  of  his  nature, mind, 
and  will. 

Kirsl,  I  shall  consider  his  natural  perfections :  and, 

1.  I  shall  begin  with  that  perfection  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture whereof  there  is  in  us  some  kind  (and  ought  to  be  m 
other  kinds)  a  resemblance  or  image  under  the  same  name. 
And  that  is,  the  divine  life,  the  life  of  God.  I  do  d« 
mean  it  now  in  that  sense  wherein  it  is  a  thing  either  de- 
rived to  us,  or  prescribed  to  us.  As  in  the  one  or  the 
other,  or  both  of  these  senses,  that  expression  must  be 
used  and  understood,  (Eph.  iv.  18.)  "being  alienated  from 
the  life  of  God  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  anc 
because  of  the  blindness  of  their  hearts,"  speaking  of  ihe 
Gentile  world,  and  those  Ephesians  themselves,  while  as 
yet  they  were  in  a  state  of  Gentilism.  I  do  not,  I  sajj 
speak  of  that  life  now  which  God  rw^uires  us  to  live,  and 
which  he  makes  his  own  children  to  live.  But  I  speak  oi 
that  life  which  he  lives  himself;  and  in  respect  vwreoi 
he  is  so  frequently  in  Scripture  called  "  the  Living  God, 
that  excellency  of  his  Being,  which  he  many  times  attests, 
to  add  weight  and  solemnity  and  emphasis  unto  his  pro- 
testations to  men,  to  assure  them  that  this  is  so  or  not 
so,  or  that  this  or  that  he  doth  or  doth  not  or  will  do  or 
will  not  do.  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  plefr 
sure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked."    And  so,  upon  sundry 
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like  occasions,  that  form  of  protestation  is  used  by  him : 
*<  As  I  live  I  will  do  so  or  so,  or  it  is  so  and  so ;"  which 
intimates  this  to  be  a  most  glorious  excellency  of  the  Di- 
vine Being,  and  that  which  he  lays  a  mighty  stress  upon 
himself,  and  would  have  us  to  do  so  too.  It  is  that  which 
tboold  nighiy  raise  our  thoughts  and  apprehensions  of  the 
Divine  Being,  to  consider  him  as  the  living  Gfod :  and 
therefore  the  properties  of  that  life  by  which  he  lives,  (after 
the  general  conception  of  life  itself,)  would  be  worth  our 
while  a  little  to  stay  upon.  We  can  have  no  other  gene- 
ral conception  of  life,  but  that  it  is  a  self-active  principle. 
It  speaks  a  sort  of  self-activeness  in  the  subject  wherein  it 
is :  and  so,  being  spoken  of  God,  it  attributes  that  to  him 
in  the  highest  perfection  that  can  be  thought,  and  indeed 
doth  suppose  it  to  be  in  him,  in  a  perfection  infinitely  be- 
yond what  we  can  conceive :  that  is,  that  he  is  by  the  ex- 
cellencv  of  his  own  Being,  a  perpetual  fountain  of  life  to 
bimselr.  It  is  that  which  is  mcluded  in  the  notion  of  a 
spirit,  though  it  is  not  expressive  of  all  that  is  signified  by 
tnat  notion.  It  is  but  an  inade<)uate  conception  of  what  is 
carried  in  the  notion  of  a  spirit.  A  spirit,  it  is,  as  such, 
(though  that  be  not  all,)  a  self-active  bein^,  a  being  of  self- 
actuating  vigour,  that  can  move  itself  within  itself.  And 
that  is  the  most  full  and  distinct  conception  of  what  we 
have  of  Ufe.  But  taking  that  for  the  general  conception, 
there  are  peculiar  excellencies  of  tlie  Divine  Life,  that  dis- 
tinffuish  u  from  life  any  where  else.    As, 

(1.)  His  is  absolutelv  self-originate.  No  other  life  is 
M>;  but  his  is  absolutely  self-originate.  All  other  life  is 
ierived,  panicipated ;  even  such  creatures  to  which  life  is 
3S5ential,  yet  their  life  is  but  participated ;  for  admit  life 
s  essential,  (as  it  is  to  all  created  spirits  assnch,)  yet  inas- 
nuch  as  their  being  is  participated  and  derived,  so  is  their 
life  tdb ;  and  their  oeing,  being  a  spiritual  being,  (though 
I  created  being,)  life  is  so  essential  to  it.  for  if  it  ceaseth  to 
ive  it  ceaseth  to  be^  and  so  its  life  ana  being  are  not  se- 
»arable  things.  It  is  not  so  with  that  life  which  our  bodies 
lo  partake  of;  even  in  ourselves,  our  bodies  and  our  souls 
lave  two  very  distinct  sorts  of  life,  our  bodies  have  but  a 
orrowed  Ufe,  a  united  life  which  they  borrow  from  the  soul 
hat  is  within  them,  and  unto  which  they  are  tmited.  That 
oul  may  retire  and  part,  and  then  the  body  dies,  and  yet 
t  is  the  same  body  that  it  was  before ;  so  that  if  it  cease 
3  live,  it  doth  not  therebv  cease  to  be.  These  bodies  of 
urs  may  cease  to  live,  tnough  not  cease  to  be,  because 
tieir  life  is  a  borrowed  life  from  another :  they  have  it 
-om  the  soul.  But  the  soul,  that  hath  life  in  itself,  essen- 
al  to  it ;  so  that  it  cannot  cease  to  live,  but  it  must 
ease  to  be.  But  though  it  be  so,  yet  its  essence  and  Ufe 
re  bat  derived  fVom  that  great  Original  Life,  and  from  that 
reat  Original  Beinip  whose  life  we  now  speak  of.  He  is 
le  well-spring  of  life,  (Psal.  xxxvi.  9.)  "  With  thee  is  the 
lantain  of  lite."  It  is  equally  impossible,  as  was  said  be- 
>re,  for  him  either  to  cease  to  live,  or  cease  to  be ;  where- 
i  to  us  this  impossibiUty  is  only  supposed,  it  is  only  a 
ippositive  impossibilitv.  If  we  should  cease  to  live,  we 
lould  cease  to  be  too,  in  reference  to  these  souls  of  ours. 
Qt  it  is  positive  as  to  God,  that  he  can  neither  cease  to 
re  nor  cease  to  be.  His  is  therefore  an  absolute  self- 
'iginal  life.  He  hath  life  in  himself,  or  by  himself,  as 
at  expression  is,  John  v.  26.  "  As  the  Father  (who  we 
«  tola  is  our  Father)  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,'' per- 
ct  in  this  respect,  hath  life  in  himself,  a  perpetual  spring 
'  life  mrithin  nimself ;  so  hath  the  Son  life  in  himself,  as 
i  is  GK)d,  and  as  he  is  God-man ;  life  to  communicate 
id  derive  from  himself  to  quicken  whom  he  wiU,  as  it  is 
that  context.    And  then, 

(2.)  This  life  of  God,  as  it  is  a  self-original,  so  it  is  a 
If-communicative  life;  it  is  a  self-communicating  life. 
3t  in  the  same  kind,  but  it  doth  contain  in  itself  eminently 
at  liia  which  it  makes  others  to  live,  which  it  imparts 
to  creatures.  Indeed  thev  cannot  live  that  same  life,  for 
e  bein^  essential  unto  him  in  whom  it  originally  is,  to 
mmumcate  his  life  were  to  communicate  his  essence, 
d  so  ^we  make  the  creature  God,  which  is  impossible. 
It  he  contains  eminently  in  himself  that  life  by  which, 
•mally,  he  makesthe  creature  live.  And  so  in  that  respect, 
»  l^iv^lne  Life  is  sel^ommunicative,  casual,  efficient, 
ikingr  (hose  to  live  to  whom  he  doth  impart  it.  With 
n  is  the  weU-spring  of  life.    Now  these  two  things  are 


carried  in  the  notion  of  a  fountain :  1st,  That  there  be  a 
perpetual  spring  in  ic.  and  Snd,  thattherebeacommunica- 
cation  and  efflux,  a  cleriving  of  streams  from  that  spring. 
These  two  things  are  carried  in  the  very  notion  of  a  foun- 
tain.   And  so  as  he  is  the  well-spring  of  life  it  imports, 

[1.]  That  life  that  is  in  him  to  be  self-original,  he  is 
the  perpetual  Spring  of  it,  in  himself  and  to  hiinself.  And 
then, 

[2.]  Self-communicative,  continually  deriving  streams 
issuing  and  flowing  out  to  the  creatures,  so  as  to  quicken 
whom  he  will,  as  it  is  said,  "  the  Son  doth,  in  that/'  John 
V.20.    And. 

[3.]  This  life  of  God  is  an  indeficient  life;  a  life  that 
cannot  decav,  a  life  that  cannot  fail,  a  life  that  cannot  lan- 
guish, life  always  in  the  highest  perfection,  every  thing  in 
God  being  God,  and  therefore  no  more  capable  of  diminu- 
tion or  decaj,  than  the  being  of  God  is,  which,  as  you 
have  heard,  is  a  necessary  being,  and  therefore  can  never 
be  otherwise  than  as  he  is,  never  more  perfect,  nor  ever 
less  perfect.    And, 

f4.J  It  is  universal  life.  The  life  which  belongs  to  the 
Divine  Being,  is  universal ;  that  is,  it  carries  all  kind  of 
life  eminently  in  it,  not  formally  but  eminently.  You  know 
that  there  is  a  great  variety  of  the  kinds  of  life  among  the 
creatures ;  but  all  comes  fVom  one  Fountain ;  and  therefore 
that  life  which  doth  belong  to  the  blessed  God  himself,  it 
must  be  a  universal  sort  of  life,  a  universaUty  of  life,  all 
kinds  of  life  are  summed  up  there,  not  formally  but  emi- 
nently, there  being  no  kind  of  life  that  is  lived  by  any 
creature,  from  the  most  excellent  to  the  most  mean  and 
abject,  but  the  power  of  ^ving  it,  the  power  of  imparting 
it,  being  in  himself  who  is  the  Original  of  life:  he  hath  it 
within  his  own  power  to  make  that  creature  live  this  or  that 
sort  of  Ufe  suitable  to  the  capacity  of  its  own  nature,  and 
It  is  observable  to  this  purpo.<«e,  that  in  that  passage,  Psal. 
xlii.  8.  where  the  Psalmist  sailh,  "  my  prayer  shall  be  to 
the  God  of  my  life:"  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  plural,  to  the 
God  of  my  lives.  And  you  know,  a  man  (and  more  may 
be  said  in  this  kind  concerning  a  noly  man,  a  saint)  lives 
several  sorts  of  lives,  as  he  lives  a  vegetative  life,  first  the 
Ufe  of  a  plant,  and  then  the  sensitive  life;  the  life  of  an 
animal,  and  then  the  rational  life;  the  Ufe  of  a  man,  and 
then,  if  he  be  a  saint,  as  ^ou  know  the  Psalmist  was,  a 
holy  life.  Now  all  these  lives  are  comprehended  together 
in  this  one  Fountain.  "  My  prayer  shall  be  to  the  God 
of  my  lives."  It  is  he  that  maVes  me  live  all  these  seve- 
ral ways  that  I  do  live.  As  I  live  the  Ufe  of  a  plant,  I 
have  it  from  him ;  as  I  live  the  life  of  an  animal,  I  par- 
take that  Ufe  from  him ;  as  I  live  the  life  of  a  man,  a  ra- 
tional creature,  I  still  partake  that  life  from  him  ;  and  as 
I  live  the  life  of  a  saint,  a  holy  man,  I  partake  that  Ufe 
from  him  too,  which  carries  the  nearest  resemblance  with 
it  of  his  own  Ufe. 

And  thus  we  are  to  conceive  of  our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  to  be  perfect  in  respect  of  this  high  and  glorious 
excellencv  of  life ;  self-original  Ufe,  self-communicative 
Ufe,  indencient  life,  and  universal  life,  that  contains  all 
sorts  and  kinds  of  life  eminently  in  itself. 

And  now  to  make  some  Use  of  this  subject  of  the  lift 
of  Qody  how  highly  should  thu«  raise  our  thoughts  concern- 
ing that  God  whose  name  we  bear,  concerning  our  Faiher 
that  is  in  heaven.  It  must  highly  serve  to  recommend  him 
to  us, 

1.  As  the  Object  of  our  worship.  What  a  glorious  ob- 
ject of  worship  have  we  !  How  may  our  souls  solace  them- 
selves every  time  we  go  to  worship  in  the  contemplation  of 
this,  "  I  am  going  to  worship  the  living  God !"  So  he  is 
pleased  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  false  gods,  by  this 
same  epithet  of  the  living  One.  Therefore,  we  have  living 
and  true  put  together  distinctlv  concerning  him.  1  Thess. 
X  9.  "  To  serve  the  living  and  true  God."  And  it  i.s  with 
reference  to  the  consideration  of  him  as  the  glorious  Object 
of  our  worship,  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  him,  in  Acts  xiv. 
15.  when  those  ignorant  barbarians,  among  whom  he  was, 
would  have  done  worship  unto  him  and  Barnabas,  he  runs 
in  among  them  and  saith.  "  Sirs,  why  do  yon  these  things  1 
We  also  are  men  of  like  passions  with  yourselves,  and 
preach  to  you  that  you  should  turn  from  these  vanities  to 
the  Uving  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth  and  all  things 
therein.    Oar  business  is  to  bespeak  you  to  be  worship- 
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pers  of  the  lirinff  Ood  alone."  Thus  doth  the  word  mag- 
nify him  above  the  inanimate,  senseless  deities  of  the  pa^ 
gan  world,  who  were  wont  to  worship  stocks  and  stones 
and  the  works  of  their  own  hands,  and  bow  down  and 
pray  to  a  god  that  could  not  save.  And  how  should  we 
magnify  to  ourselves  the  Object  of  our  worship,  under  this 
notion,  and  admire  and  bless  Grod  that  be  hath  revealed 
himself  to  us,  so  as  we  are  not  left  altogether  ignorant 
whom  we  are  to  worship,  that  we  do  not  worship  altoge- 
ther we  know  not  what.  We  know  the  Object  of  our  wor- 
ship carries  in  it  the  reason  of  its  own  being  worshipped, 
which  renders  it  a  rational  worship.  He  is  the  living  and 
so  the  true  Gk)d  whom  we  worship. 

2.  How  highly  should  it  recommend  him  to  us  as  the 
Object  of  our  trust.  "  Therefore  we  labour  and  suffer  re* 
proach,  because  we  trust  in  the  living  God  who  is  the 
Saviour  of  all  men,  especiallv  of  them  that  believe,"  1  Tim. 
iv.  10.  and  chap.  vi.  17.  "  Cfharge  them  which  be  rich  in 
this  world  that  they  trust  not  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the 
living  Gkxi,  who  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to  enjoj."  How 
heart-satisfying  an  object  of  trust  have  we  in  this  respect, 
considering  Gk>d  as  the  living  Gk)d,  the  Fountain  of  an  in- 
deficient,  never-failing,  self-orijsrinal,  and  universal  life,  in 
all  the  excellencies  and  perfections  of  life. 

3.  What  an  object  of  tear  have  we  even  in  this  concep- 
tion of  God,  or  from  this  divine  attribute.  "It  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God,"  Heb.  z.  31. 
A  man  may  be  angry  with  me,  and  he  dies,  and  then  his 
anger  dies  with  him ;  but  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into 
his  hands  who  never  dies,  the  hands  of  the  everlasting 
God.  Who  would  not  value  his  favour  as  that  wherein 
stands  lifel  It  should  mightily  raise  our  apprehensions 
concerning  God  to  conceive  of  him  so.    Ana, 

4.  It  highly  recommends  him  to  us  as  the  Object  of  our 
imitation.  For  this  is  one  of  the  divine  excellencies  or 
perfections,  whereof  there  is  a  minesis^  a  resemblance  under 
the  same  name  in  us.  We  do  all  of  us  live  (as  was  said) 
several  sorts  of  lives  wherein  we  do  resemble  God.  But 
we  should  most  of  all  resemble  him  in  a  holy  life,  such  of 
us  who  are  raised  from  death  to  life,  or  shall  be  so.  And 
herein  it  is  the  duty  of  every  believer  to  resemble  him.  This 
is  matter  of  precept,  a  thing  (tapable  of  being  put  into  a 
command,  it  is  no  matter  of  duty  to  us  to  imitate  him 
in  tlie  other  kinds  of  life,  but  in  this  kind  of  life  it  is  mat- 
ter of  dutv  to  imitate  him  in  it,  that  is,  in  the  perfection 
of  that  life  which  is  therefore  called  the  life  of  Gk)d, 
because  it  is  prescribed  us  by  God,  enjoined  us  by  God, 
and  it  is  that  wherein  we  are  to  imitate  God.  And  there- 
fore it  is  called,  even  as  it  is  in  us,  "  the  life  of  God," 
Ephes.  iv.  18.  Others  not  yet  reconciled  to  God,  not 
brought  home,  but  remain  in  their  natural,  unconverted 
state,  they  are  "  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the 
ignorance  that  is  in  them  because  of  the  blindness  of  their 
hearts."  We  are  to  consider  God,  the  living  God,  as  the 
Object  of  our  imitation ;  and  therefore,  should  reflect  with 
just  severity  upon  ourselves;  "  Do  we  pretend  a  relation 
with  the  living  God,  and  say  he  is  our  Qod  1  O I  then, 
what  mean  our  dead  prayers,  our  dead  duties,  our  dead 
hearts !  that  we  let  them  be  dead,  and  do  not  strive  and 
wrestle  and  contend  with  them,  to  get  them  ud  to  this 
raised  perfection  of  life  wherein  we  are  to  resemole  God, 
and  to  express  a  visible  conformity  to  himt"  It  is  a  severe 
rebuke  which  is  put  upon  the  Sardian  church,  "  Thou 
hast  a  name  to  live  and  art  dead."  It  is  plain,  he  doth  not 
speak  of  a  total  death,  or  as  if  there  was  nothing  of  spirit- 
ual life  among  them,  for  in  the  next  words  he  saith,  "  be 
watchful,  and  strengthen  the  things  that  remain  which  are 
ready  to  die."  There  were  great  degrees  of  deadness,  but 
stren^hen  (saith  he)  the  remains  of  life,  "  the  things  that 
remain  that  are  ready  to  die ;"  and  see  how  it  is  enforced, 
"ibr  I  have  not  seen  thy  works  perfect  before  Gk)d."  Your 
heavenly  Father  is  in  this  respect  perfect,  as  he  is  the  liv- 
ing God,  as  life  is  in  him  in  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection 
and  excellency ;  "  but  I  have  not  found  your  works  per- 
fect before  me,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect ;"  there- 
fore "  strengthen  the  things  that  remain  that  are  ready  to 
die  ;"  that  your  life  may  shine  in  lustre  and  glory  more 
suitablv  and  conformably  unto  the  divine  life,  unto  the  life 
of  God  himself.    But  now, 
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3.  In  the  next  place  I  shall  go  oa  to  speak  Knnewbak 
concerning  the  POWEa  of  God,  which  is  another  natnnl 
perfection  in  him,  and  is  next  of  kin  to  the  life  of  God. 
Once  have  I  heard  this,  twice  hath  it  been  spoken,  that 
power  belongeth  onto  God,  as  in  that  PsaL  Ixii.  IL  It 
IS  in  him  as  in  its  native  seat  and  subject.  It  beloogs 
unto  him.  Nothing  is  more  appropriate,  more  pecoliai  to 
G'ld  than  power :  and  it  so  belongs  to  him  as  it  can  to  no 
other.  If  we  speak  of  strength,  lo,  he  is  strong,  (as  the 
expression  is  in  Job,)  implying  all  created  power  is  not  to 
be  spoken  of  in  comparison  with  him.  All  other  power  is 
not  to  be  named  power,  nor  worthy  to  bear  that  name. 
"  Your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect"  in  this,  as  well  as  other 
respects;  power  is  with  him  in  perfectiui ;  the  perfectioB 
of  power  belongs  to  him. 

And  here,  concerning  the  power  of  €k>d,  I  shall  give yoi 
some  instances  and  some  properties  of  it 

(1.)  Some  instances  of  it    As, 

[l.j  That  it  hath  been  the  sole,  productive  cause  cf  this 
prreat  creation.  Consider  all  this  vast  creation  as  resolved 
back  again  into  nothing ;  and  then  consider  it  all  ^ring- 
ing up  out  of  nothing  (as  it  were)  at  once.  How  vast  a 
power  is  this !  Whatsoever  in  all  the  whole  nniverse  of 
created  things  you  see  or  hear  of,  or  can  think  of ;  all  this 
is  raised  up  out  of  nothing  by  the  divine  power.  To  brin; 
Anj  thing  out  of  nothing,  how  vast  a  power  would  it  re- 

2mre !  how  far  surpassing  any  human,  anjr  created  power! 
f  you  could  but  suppose  all  the  powers  in  all  the  world, 
if  the  whole  creation  were  to  be  combined  and  united  la- 
gether  onlv  for  this  one  single  purpose,  to  make  one  single 
atom,  the  least  that  can  be  thought  to  be  raised  oat  of  no- 
thing, you  would  easily  apprehend  it  would  never  be.  If 
all  the  world  were  assembled  to  contrive  and  unite  their 
power  to  make  a  ^rain  of  dust  out  of  nothing,  they  mosi 
all  confess  it  infinitely  above  them.  Then  to  have  so  vut 
a  creation  as  this  maae  to  arise  oat  of  nothing,  at  once  fnus 
nothing  come  to  being,  how  should  it  overwhelm  os  lo 
think  of  it ;  all  that  we  now  behold  in  being,  and  so  fir 
beyond,  so  inconceivably  beyond  what  we  can  behold  it  to 
be.  This  earth  of  ours,  as  spacious  as  it  is,  is  bat  a  mere 
point,  compared  with  our  own  vortex ;  bat  a  part,  bat  a 
little  corner,  of  the  creation,  and  that  but  a  mere  point  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  universe ;  and  ail  this 
spoken  out  of  nothing  into  being  by  the  great  Creator;  the 
word  of  Divine  power  but  saying,  "  Let  it  be,"  amd  it  was. 
Lifl  up  your  eyes  on  high,  as  the  prophet's  direction  is, 
Isa.  xlix.  18.  and  think  who  hath  created  all  this;  wbca 
you  behold  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  heavens,  and  all  the  omature  thereot  And 
again, 

[2.]  There  is  the  continual  sustentation  of  this  world, 
once  created  and  made,  which  is  the  same  mamently  ex- 
pense of  power ;  for  all  created  being,  if  not  Gontinaallj 
sustained,  must,  b]r  its  own  natural  mutability,  every  mo- 
ment be  dropping  into  nothing.  So  that  here  is  the  saae 
power  put  forth  as  if  a  new  world  were  created  every  mo- 
ment    And  then, 

[3.]  That  sU  the  motion  that  is  any  where  to  be  found, 
throughout  the  whole  universe,  continually  proceeds  «« 
from  It,  that  the  divine  power  is  the  continual  spring  d 
it.  A  wonderful  thin^  to  think  of  1  We  are  apt  to  have 
our  thoughts  soon  excited  and  awakened  concerning  tk 
divine  power  when  we  see  some  wonderful  instance  cjf  a 
fall  out,  besides  the  ordinarjr  course.  When  we  behowi 
the  effects  of  some  violent  wind  and  impetnoos  tempest : 
if  we  see  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots,  houses  shattered  acivi 
ail  to  pieces,  mountains  torn  asunder,  the  bowels  uf  :^ 
earth  ript  open,  we  straightway  think  these  to  be  great  s- 
stances  of  a  mighty  power,  out  the  power  is  incompar- 
ably greater  that  works  continually  and  every  moment  i& 
all  the  motion  that  is  any  where  through  the  universe,  ia 
the  most  still,  and  silent,  and  steady,  and  composed  war. 
The  power  that  continually,  but  silentl3r,  turns  aboni  the 
mighty  orbs  of  heaven,  and  the  great  luminaries  that  are  la 
it,  and,  as  some  think,  this  very  earth  itself,  in  that  sciU, 
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Qnobserred  way  that  we  can  take  no  notice  of,  which  if  it 
be,  i^  incomparahly  less  than  that  the  so  inconceivably 
greater  body  of  the  son  sboald  be  moved  in  so  inconceiv- 
ably greater  a  space,  so  mnch  larger  in  circuit,  so  vastly 
larre,  with  that  celerity  that  most  answer  what  we  expect 
and  see  every  day.  What  must  that  power  be  that  goes 
forth  in  this  1  Such  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  that  we 
find  move  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  other  planets^  besides 
ail  the  innumerable  stars,  multitudes  ^l^creof  are  so  un- 
speakably greater  than  the  bodv  of  the  sun,  and  that  so 
vastly  greater  than  this  earth  of  ours ;  and  all  these  con- 
tinaally  turned  about  by  a  motive  power ;  which  because 
it  is  steady  and  constant  we  are  therefore  so  stupid  as  not 
to  take  notice  of  it,  or  adore  what  is  doing  by  it  every  mo- 
ment, without  failure,  without  stop,  even  for  one  moment. 
We  are  to  blame  that  we  do  not  more  use  our  thouehts 
this  way,  to  aggrandize  to  ourselves  the  greamess  of  him 
that  made  all  things,  and  us  little  inconsiderable  parts  of 
them  all.    And  again, 

[4.]  That  this  power  doth  work  constantly  and  steadily 
with  nature  in  a  natural  way,  and  extraordinarily,  when- 
soever he  will  to  whom  it  belongs,  against  nature.  Here 
is  what  doth  demonstrate  it  to  be  the  exceeding  greamess 
of  his  power,  it  is  vastly  great,  as  it  co-operates  with  na- 
ture, as  it  works  with  nature.  And  how  vastly  great  doth 
it  appear  as  it  counterworks  nature  in  several  respects, 
and  at  his  pleasure  whose  power  it  is.  It  was  great  pow- 
er that  could  make  such  a  thine  as  fire  to  bum,  to  seize 
and  prey  apon  other  matter,  and  devour  and  consume  it. 
But  how  much  greater  power  doth  it  require  to  make  fire 
not  to  bum,  to  bind  up  tne  natural  tendency  of  it,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  three  children  1  It  was  a  great  power  to 
make  that  great  element  of  water  to  flow  along  etery 
where  as  he  hath  assigned  its  receptacles  and  channels ; 
and  greater  ag:ain  when  hepleasethto  make  it  not  to  flow, 
to  congeal,  as  it  were^  and  to  stand  up  the  mighty  waves 
on  a  heap.    And  agam, 

[5-]  If  we  look  a  little  into  another  sort  of  species,  what 
a  weighty  instance  of  this  power  was  it  to  support  the 
manhood  of  Christ  under  those  suflerinesof  his,  which  he, 
as  to  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  in  which  capacity 
only  he  was  capable  of  sufiering ;  to  wit,  as  he  was  man, 
for  he  could  not  suffer  as  he  was  Grod.    That  that  man 
should  be  able  to  bear  the  weight  and  load  of  all  that  guilt, 
which  he  undertook  to  expiate  by  bis  blood,  which  blood 
was  necessary  to  expiate  it,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  which  saitb,  "  whosoever  believ- 
eth  in  him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life :"  that 
he  did  not  sink  under  that  weight  and  load  of  £[uilt,  and 
under  the  power  of  divine  wrath,  when  all  our  iniquities 
did  meet  on  him :  that  he,  one  single  man,  should  be  sus- 
tained and  borne  up,  when  so  vast  a  load  and  weight  of 
guilt  lay  upon  him :  here  was  the  power  of  the  Goclhead 
sustainmg  that  one  man.  It  was  because  he  was  Immanu- 
el,  "  Grod  with  us,"  Ood  in  our  nature.    That  that  nature 
did  not  fail,  did  not  sink  under  that  mighty  load ;  that  that 
man  should  stand  as  the  fellow  of  God,  when  the  sword 
was  drawn  to  strike  that  man  his  fellow;  that  he  should 
stand  against  him  and  not  be  destroyed,  and  not  be  over- 
come, is  a  great  power.    And  again,  hereupon, 

[6.)  What  an  instance  of  the  divine  power  was  the  re- 
surrection of  that  maul  Smitten  he  was,  and  smitten 
iown  unto  death,  into  the  grave.  And  yet  out  from  thence 
lie  springs  up  anew,  by  a  divine  power,  *'  and  was  declared 
o  be  the  Son  of  God,  with  power,  by  the  Spirit  of  holiness, 
>y  which  he  was  rabed  from  the  dead."  It  was  an  ex- 
ceeding greatness  of  [>ower,  as  you  read,  Ephes.  i.  19. 
vhich  ne  wrought  in  him,  or  exerted,  or  put  forth  in  him, 
phen  he  raised  him  from  the  dead.    And  again, 

f  7.J  'Wliat  an  instance  is  it  of  the  power  of  Gkxl,  when 
le  changes  the  heart  of  a  sinner,  when  he  reneweth  and 
educeth  a  lapsed,  fallen,  apostate,  degenerate  creature ; 
tiat  is,  especially  when  he  cnangetn  his  will,  the  primary, 
lain  seat  of  that  miffhty  change.  '*  Thy  people  shall  be 
willing  people  in  the  day  of  thy  power."  Here  is  the 
erfection  of  divine  power  to  be  seen  m  this :  for  most  plain 
is,  as  I  said  before  about  creation,  that  if  all  the  power 
f  all  this  world  were  combined  together  for  this  one  effect, 
»  alter  the  will  of  one  single  man,  it  could  never  be  done; 
3a  know  how  to  crush,  how  to  tear  him  into  a  thousand 


pieces,  but  no  man  knows  which  way  to  change  the  will 
of  a  man,  not  in  an^  instance  whatsoever,  unless  Grod 
chan^  it  himself  In  instances  of  common  concernment, 
nobody  hath  power  over  another  man's  will ;  all  the  power 
of  all  this  earth  is  not  able  to  change  mv  will  if  I  have  set 
it  this  way  or  that.  But  his  people  shall  be  a  willing  peo- 
ple in  the  day  of  his  power :  your  heavenly  Father  is  |>er- 
fect,  perfect  m  power,  in  that  he  knows,  without  doing 
violence  to  bis  creature,  without  oflering  any  thing  that 
shall  be  unsuitable  or  repugnant  to  its  nature,  to  change 
its  will.  He  knows  how  to  govern  his  creatures  accord- 
ing to  their  natures :  though  be  knows  how  to  nile  and 
govern  them,  yea,  to  overrule  them,  contrary  to  their  na- 
ture when  he  will,  yet  he  choose.s  to  govern  his  rational, 
intelligent  creatures  according  to  tbeir  nature,  and  so 
agreeably  chan&res  the  hearts  of  men,  according  to  that 
natural  way  wnerein  the  human  faculties  are  wont  to 
work ;  a  thing  that  all  the  powers  of  the  whole  world 
could  never  do  besides.    Ana  o^in, 

[8.]  What  an  instance  is  it  of  his  power  to  uphold  the 
life  of  a  regenerate  soul,  during  its  course  through  this 
world !  A  great  instance  this  is,  that  their  heavenly  Father 
is  perfect  in  power.  For  most  certain  it  is.  as  soon  as  any 
one  production  of  this  kind  appears,  if  there  be  a  child 
bom,  a  .son  of  G^od  bom  from  above,  all  the  powers  of  hell 
and  darkness  are  presently  at  work,  if  it  might  be,  to  de- 
stroy this  new,  this  divine  production.  But  it  is  enabled 
to  overcome.  "  He  that  is  bom  of  God  keepeth  himself, 
that  the  evil  one  loucheth  him  not ;"  and  "  he  that  is  bom 
of  God  overcometh  the  world."  This  is  by  a  divine  pow- 
er annexing  itself  to,  and  working  in,  and  with,  this  new 
creature.  The  apostle  speaking  of  one  weak  in  the  faith, 
(Rom.  xiv.  1.)  weary  in  the  faith,  as  the  original  signifiw, 
shows  that  such  a  one  might  be  received,  but  not  to  doubt- 
ful disputations:  for  God  (saith  be)  is  able  to  make  him 
stand.  This  poor  weakling,  one  that  is  weak  in  the  faith, 
receive  him,  (saith  he,)  for  God  (as  despicable  a  thing  as 
he  appears)  is  able  to  make  him  stand.  Every  new-bom 
child  IS  weak,  and  we  must  conceive  so  concerning  every 
regenerate  soul :  he  is  at  first  weak,  and  they  are  always 
too  weak,  (God  knows.)  as  long  as  they  remain  here  m 
this  world.  They  have  distempers,  weakening  distempers, 
always  about  them.  But  concerning  such  a  weakling,  that 
it  should  be  said,  "God  is  able  to  make  him  stand,"  makes 
it  to  be  an  instance  of  a  divine  enabling  power  that  ever 
he  should  be  made  to  stand.  And  it  is  the  like  case  where 
such  are  spoken  of  under  the  notion  of  bruised  reeds,  to 
make  a  bruised  reed  stand  against  all  the  shocks  of  hell, 
when  all  the  infernal  powers  are  en§pged  to  overthrow  it: 
God  shows  that  he  is  able  to  make  it  stand.  And  thus  it 
is  with  such  a  poor  creature  all  the  time  of  his  abode  upon 
earth,  hell  is  engaged  in  a  continual  conflict  against  his 
precious  life,  and  purposely  and  with  a  design  to  destrov 
that.  But  Gkxi  is  able  to  make  it  stand,  it  lives  as  a  spark 
amidst  the  raging  ocean,  and  is  never  extinct  but  alwajs 
lives.  What  an  instance  of  the  Divine  power  is  this! 
And  again, 

[9.]  Restraining  the  wrath  of  man  combined  with  the 
power  of  hell  against  his  church  in  this  world.  He  hath 
built  this  church  upon  a  Rock,  and  the  gates  of  hell  can- 
not prevail  against  it.  The  design  hath  heen  always  driven 
and  the  attempt  continually  renewed  from  age  to  age. 
One  age  hath  been  industriously  at  it  to  root  religion  out 
of  the  world,  to  extinguish  the  divine  seed,  but  they  could 
make  nothing  of  it :  another  age  rises  op  afler  them, 
"  Come,(say  they,)let  us  handle  the  matter  far  more  wisely, 
and  take  beUer  methods,  and  carry  it  more  secretly,  that  we 
may  do  our  business  more  securely^  and  see  what  we  can 
do  to  extinguish  and  root  out  religion :"  and  so  the  af  e 
after  that,  and  then  the  next  aAer  that,  and  so  from  age  to 
affe  until  this  age,  and  yet  the  thing  is  not  done:  yet  this 
church  remains,  and  is  still  in  being,  and  is  yet  propagating 
itself.  This  is  owing  to  the  perfection  of  divine  j^wer. 
Their  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,  perfect  in  this 
power  of  his,  by  which  he  conquers  all  the  powers  which 
are  engaged  against  his  poor  church  in  this  world,  he  tri- 
umphs over  the  feeble  and  impotent  attempts  of  men  and 
devils.  "  He  that  sits  in  the  heaven5  laughs,  the  Most 
H^h  has  them  in  derision."  The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise 
him,  and  the  remainder  thereof  will  he  restrain.Psa.  Ixxvi. 
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10.  The  wrath  of  man  he  turns  to  his  praise ;  he  makes 
matter  of  |)raise  and  triumph  to  himselfthat  the  wrath  of 
man  goes  forth ;  pleasing  himself  with  this,  "  How  shall 
these  wretched  creatures  see  themselves  foiled  and  baffled 
within  a  little  while !"  He  raiseth  trophies  and  triumphs 
to  the  greatness  of  his  power,  from  all  the  wrath  of  man 
that  goes  forth.  And  that  which  shall  not  belong  to  his 
praise,  all  that  he  will  restrain.  He  can  let  it  go  forth  as 
ne  pleasetb,  and  restrain  the  remainder  thereof  as  he  pleas- 
eth.  What  he  lets  go  forth,  creates  to  himself  a  name 
upon  its  going  forth,  and  he  suppresseth  the  rest.  And 
though  I  might  thus  maltiply  instances,  I  shall  add  but 
this  one  more :  and  that  is, 

[10.]  The  power  he  shows  in  forbearinff  and  sparing  a 
sinful  world,  aud  (upon  his  own  prescribed  terms)  here 
and  there,  as  he  pleaseth,  pardonine  and  forgiving  parti- 
cular sinners.  This  is  a  power  >rhich  in  some  respects 
surmounts  all  the  rest,  or  an  instance  of  power  that  sur- 
passeth  all  other  instances.  In  other  instances,  his  power 
shows  itself  in  mastering  of  a  creature,  or  outdoing  all 
created  power,  but  herein  he  useth  a  certain  sort  of  power 
over  himself,  restraining  his  own  great  wrath,  omnipotent 
wrath,  that  it  break  not  forth  to  consume  a  world,  and  turn 
it  into  flames,  as  it  righteously  might  have  done  many  ages 
ago.  "Let  the  power  of  my  Lord  be  great  according  as 
thou  hast  said.  The  Lord  is  gracious  and  merciful,  and 
of  great  forbearance,  forgiving  iniquities,  transgression, 
and  sin."  Let  the  power  of  my  Lord  be  great.  O !  how 
great  is  his  power  over  this  world !  But  how  much  great- 
er is  his  power  over  himself,  when  he  withholds  his  anger, 
and  lets  not  his  fury  go  forth  to  consume  and  make  an 
end  of  sinners,  as  he  easily  could  in  a  moment.    But, 

(2.)  I  shall  in  the  next  place,  after  these  instances,  give 
you  some  properties  of  this  divine  power.    It  is, 

ri.]  Original,  as  must  be  said  of  all  divine  attributes. 
An  other  power  is  derived,  secondary,  borrowed,  partici- 
pated from  another;  but  the  divine  power  Qod  is  be- 
nolden  to  none  for;  it  is  self-sprung,  self-original.  "This 
have  I  heard,*'  saith  the  Psalmist,  "once  and  afi^ain,  that 
power  belongeth  unto  God."  It  is  in  him,  as  in  Its  native 
subject.  His  is  the  first  power,  the  very  beginning  of 
power.  It  is  in  him  as  in  the  root  and  fotmtain :  and  so 
he  is  of  himself,  the  mighty  One.  "If  we  speak  of 
strength,  he  is  strong,"  Job  ix.  19.  As  if  it  had  been  said. 
All  other  strength  is  not  worth  the  speaking  of.  If  we 
speak  of  strength,  meaning  a  strength  fit  to  be  spoken  of, 
or  mentioned  under  that  name,  that  is  divine  strength. 
The  divine  is  self-originate,  it  is  in  him  as  in  its  first  ori- 
ginal.   And  again, 

[2.]  It  is  irresistible,  or  invincible,  not  to  be  resisted  if 
he  pleaseth,  and  not  to  be  overcome  however.  He  will 
work  and  none  shall  let  it.  His  work  shall  go  on,  of 
whatsoever  kind  it  be ;  if  he  have  designed  it  once,  re- 
solved it  once,  it  shall  be  done  through  all,  whatsoever  op- 
position. Saith  that  man  of  God,  Moses,  that  great  man, 
(Deut.  xzzii.  3.  designing  there  to  give  an  account  of  God,) 
"  Because  I  will  publish  the  name  of  the  Lord,  ascribe  ye 
ffreatness  unto  our  Qod :  He  is  the  rock,  his  work  is  per- 
fect." It  is  spoken  concerning  him  and  his  work  as  a 
stated,  settled  character,  that  whatsoever  work  he  resolves 
upon,  he  will  make  thorough  work  of  it ;  and  so  his  work 
shall  bear  the  heavenlv  image  upon  it.  Your  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect,  and  his  work  is  perfect,  carried  on  irre- 
sistibly, whatsoever  it  is  upon  which  he  sets  his  great 
heart,  against  all  opposition.    And  again, 

[3.J  It  is  a  self-moderating  power ;  a  power  that  can 
moderate  itself.  Indeed,  the  power  of  all  intelligent  beings 
is  more  or  less  so.  It  belongs  only  to  brute  agents  to  act, 
ad  uUimufk.  Intelli|fent  ones  can  govern  their  own  power. 
But  such  is  the  divme  power  in  perfection,  a  self-^vem- 
ing  power,  that  doth  not  go  forth  ad  uUimum.  He  can 
temper  it  as  he  pleaseth,  and  there  is  a  most  observable  in- 
dication of  the  peculiar  excellency  of  his  power  in  this 
respect  continually,  though  men  observe  it  not,  though  men 
take  no  notice  of  it,  that  it  is  self-moderating ;  as  was  said 
before,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  motion  any  where 
throughout  this  great  creation  of  God,  but  through  a  mo- 
tive  newer  from  Mm,  even  bis  own  motive  power,  ne  being 
the  mt  mover ;  no  hand  turns,  no  creature  moves,  but  by 
a  participation  of  a  power  from  him,  the  great  Fountain  of 


all  power.  But  now  supposing  witboat  the  creadoii,  apart 
from  the  creation,  so  vast  a  power  (as  the  divine  appears  to 
be)  to  go  forth,  without  moderation,  without  restraint,  if 
once  there  were  such  a  consistcitf  thing,  and  this  world,  by 
any  means  formed  and  connected  together,  I  say  by  anj 
means  formed  and  connected  together,  that  divine  power, 
not  self- moderated  power,mu8t  needs  shatter  this  consistent 
world  all  in  pieces  in  a  moment.  If  that  power  were  not 
self-moderated,  so  that  things  are  guided  and  moved  in  a 
steady,  orderly  course,  it  must  he  so.  How  easily  doth  a 
great  wind  throw  down  a  house  I  Then  so  vast  a  power  go- 
ing forth  from  the  Creator  of  this  world,  supposing:  it  goib- 
pacted,  congested,  brought  to  a  consistent  tning  already, 
must  needs  shatter  it  all  in  pieces  if  that  power  were  not 
self-moderated  that  goes  fortn  upon  it    And  again, 

f4.]  An  infinite  power ;  that  is  a  further  property  of  it 
How  often  is  the  great  God,  our  God,  our  heavenly  Father, 
celebrated  as  the  Almighty.  "I  know  that  thoa  canst 
do  all  things,"  saith  humbled,  convinced  Job,  wben  God 
puzzled  him  with  so  often  repeated,  "Canst  tboal  canst 
thou  do  this  1  and  canst  thou  do  that  thou  seest  done  1  and 
where  wast  thou  when  I  did  so  and  so  1  when  I  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  ?  where  wast  thou  when  the  morn- 
ing stars  sang  together  1  who  ever  thought  of  thee  in  that 
age  1"  When  Qod  had  thus  argued  with  him  and  brought 
him  down  to  the  dust,  (chap,  xlii.)  he  saith,  "  I  know  thoo 
canst  do  all  things  and  that  no  thought  can  be  withheld 
from  thee."  That  is,  "  Whatsoever  thou  thinkest  to  do, 
nothing  can  withhold  thy  thought  from  proceeding  to  ex- 
ecution, from  coming  into  fact,  if  thou  wilt  do  it.  Thoa 
hast  an  unbounded  power  without  limits."  Bat  this  most 
be  duly  tmderstood.    It  is  to  be  noted  here, 

First,  Concerning  the  infiniteness  of  the  divine  power, 
its  omnipolency,  its  almightiness.  that  it  can  nerer  exem- 
plify itself  by  an  infinite  effect.  As  it  doth  not  follow,  be- 
cause divine  power  is  infinite  therefore  the  world  created 
by  that  power  is  or  could  be  infinite ;  or,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  God  to  make  an  infinite  one;  you  would  think 
that  strange  perhaps.  Cannot  an  infinite  power  produce 
an  infinite  effect?  Can  it  produce  an  effect  contrary  to  it- 
self? No,  but  yet  the  other  is  impossible;  and  the  ressoa 
is  so  plain,  that  I  think  when  vou  consider  it,  eveir  oae 
will  understand  it.  That  is,  if  vou  should  suppose  the  in- 
finite power  of  God  to  have  maoe  an  infinite  effect,  this  io- 
finite  effect  can  be  made  no  better,  no  greater  than  it  is;  for 
nothing  can  be  added  to  what  is  infinite ;  and  if  so,  then 
that  infinite  power  could  do  nothing  more.  So  that  it  is  a 
contradiction  for  an  infinite  cause  to  prodace  an  infinite 
effect,  for  an  infinite  cause  would  be  exhausted  by  prodQ& 
ing  an  infinite  effect ;  but  an  infinite  cause  can  never  be 
exhausted,  therefore  an  infinite  effect  can  never  be  pro- 
duced by  it.  That  is,  it  can  never  be  said  concerning  an 
infinite  cause,  that  it  can  do  no  more.  But  if  it  should 
have  produced  an  infinite  effect  it  could  do  no  more,  for 
nothing  can  be  added  to  what  is  infinite.    And, 

Secondly,  This  is  to  be  further  noted,  that  this  infinite 
power,  omnipotence,  almightiness,  it  cannot  do  impossibie 
things,  neither  things  naturally  impossible,  nor  things  mo- 
rally impossible. 

i.  Not  things  naturally  impossible.  It  can  give  being  to 
nothing  that  carries  seli-repugnance  in  it,  that  sbouM  im- 
ply a  contradiction  if  such  a  thing  should  be.  Whatso- 
ever imjpHes  a  contradiction  is  no  object  of  omnipotencr. 
As  for  instance,  to  make  that  not  to  be ;  that  is,  while  ii  s 
to  make  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  lime;  or 
to  make  a  thing  that  hath  been  not  to  have  been.  Thi^  im- 
plies a  conira£ciion,  this  is  natural  I  v  impossible,  and  s. 
by  consequence,  is  not  an  object  of  almigntiness.  And, 
ii.  Any  thing  that  carries  in  it  a  moral  impossibiliij  is 
no  object  of  divine  power.  To  do  an  unjust  thing,  to'lie- 
is  impossible  with  God,  impossible  to  his  nature ;  and 
thereiore,  when  we  speak  or  the  infiniteness  of  divine 
power,  the  perfection,  the  absolute  perfection  of  it,  we  are 
to  consider  this  as  it  is  conjoined  with  other  divine  perfec- 
tions, and  so  we  are  not  to  measure  our  notion  or  concep- 
tion of  the  divine  power  by  what  it,  abstractedly  considered, 
can  do,  but  as  it  is  the  power  of  a  bein^  in  all  other  re- 
spects absolutely  perfect.  It  is  one  thmg  therefore  id 
inquire  and  determine  what  almighty  power,  considered 
apart  by  itself,  can  do,  and  another  thing  to  consider  what 
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almighty  power  in  eoajimctioa  with  all  other  divine  per- 
fections can  do,  as  it  is  in  conjunction  with  holiness,  jus- 
tice, mercy,  and  wisdom.  And  it  can  never  work  but  as 
it  is  in  conjunction  with  these,  as  it  is  joined  with  all  these 
together.  Though  God  be  almighty,  omnipotent,  he  can- 
DOt  do  any  unjust  thing,  an  inept  thing,  a  foolish  thinf . 
This  were  impotency,  not  omnipotency.  It  would  speak 
him  impotent,  not  omnipotent :  it  were  an  impierfection  of 
power,  not  a  perfection  of  it.  We  must  consider  him  as 
perfect  in  power,  and  it  would  be  an  imperfection  of 
power  to  suppose  him  enabled  to  do  any  thing  that  were 
unfit  to  be  done.    And  then, 

[5.]  In  the  last  place,  his  is  etemalpower.  His  eternal 
power  and  Godhead  go  together,  "  Trust  in  the  Lord  for 
ever,  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength."  A 
perpetual,  never-failing  spring  he  is  in  thLs  as  he  is  in  all 
the  attributes  and  excellencies  of  his  being :  **  I  am  that  I 
Am.  What  I  am,  I  am  without  variableness,  or  without 
shadow  of  turning."  That  continual  expense  of  power 
:bat  hath  been  ever  since  the  creation  first  arose  out  of 
nothing,  hath  not  made  that  power  suffer  any  diminution, 
lor  can  it  suffer  any.  He  is  still  the  same,  without  vari- 
ibleness,  without  mutation,  without  so  much  as  the  shadow 
)f  a  turn,  of  a  decay,  of  any  failure. 

Let  as  make  some  Use  of  this. 

1.  Labour  deeply  to  apprehend  this  perfection  of  the 
Divine  Being :  fix  the  apprehension  of  it :  let  all  our  hearts 
aiy  within  us,  "  Lord,  we  subscribe,  we  agree,  we  yield  to 
he  light  and  evidence  of  divine  truth  concerning  thy  Di- 
rine  power."  It  is  a  lamentable  case  that  the  clearest 
lotion  of  divine  truth  should  be  with  us,  as  if  we  held  the 
[uite  contrary,  so  as  that  with  reference  to  effects,  and 
mpressioos  anon  our  spirits,  it  were  all  one  to  us,  to  be- 
ieve  that  Gkxi  were  omnipotent,  and  had  all  power,  infi- 
ite  power,  and  to  believe  he  had  no  power.  It  is  a  re- 
iroach  to  us,  that  our  notions  of  truth,  when  they  are 
ever  so  plain,  are  so  insignificant,  so  void  of  effect,  and 
f  their  proper  correnwndent  impression  upon  us. 

2.  Tate  ne«d  of  admitting  disputations  against  the  di- 
ine  power.  Let  the  foundation  be  once  firmly  laid  with 
ou,  that  power  belongs  to  him  in  its  hif^hest  perfection ; 
nd  then  admit  no  disputations  a^inst  it.  We  are  too 
rone  to  do  so,  to  misimpute  thmgs,  to  impute  things 
rrong  that  we  take  notice  of,  and  that  come  under  our 
bservation.  and  make  that  a  cause  which  is  not  a  cause ; 
re  think  that  things  do  go  in  this  world  many  times 
ery  irregularlv,  and  so  as  we  wish  they  might  not,  or  they 
id  not  do,  and  secret  atheism  unobservedly  slides  in  and 
isinuates  itself.  "  If  there  be  a  perfect  One,  perfect  in 
}wer  as  he  is  in  all  his  other  attributes,  whv  are  things 
lus  ?  why  do  they  go  thus  1  whv  is  not  what  is  amiss 
fdressed,  and  presently  redressed  1"  But^  as  was  said 
ifore,  we  are  not  to  judge  of  what  the  Divme  power  can 
),  but  to  consider  it  in  conjunction  with  other  attributes : 
)nsider  it  in  conjunction  with  perfect  wisdom,  as  we  shall 
ive  occasion  afterwards  to  speak;  consider  it  in  conjunc- 
m  with  perfect  liberty  and  absolute  sovereignty.  If  we 
d  consider  things  thus,  "We  are  not  to  imagine  that  the 
ivine  power  is  to  be  exerted  according  to  our  will,  but 
:cording  to  his  will,"  dispute  would  cease,  the  matter 
ould  drop ;  we  should  presently  say,  "  I  yield  the  cause, 
f  knows  better  how  to  use  his  own  power  than  I  can 
rect  him."  "  Who  hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
id  who,  being  his  counsellor,  hath  instructed  him  1" 
nd, 

3.  That  it. may  be  so.  Jet  us.  labour  to  get  our  spirits 
to  an  adoring  frame  and  disposition  towards  him  under 
is  notion,  as  our  heavenly  Father,  who  is  perfect  in 
wer,  as  the  perfection  of  ]K>wer  is  in  him.  Let  him  be 
ivays  great  and  admirable  in  our  eyes  qnder  that  notion, 
d  so  consider.    And  further, 

i.  Let  us  glory  in  him  upon  that  account:  let  our  hearts 
alt  in  the  thoughts  that  our  heavenly  Father  is  perfect 
this  respect.  Walk  accordingly  in  his  name,  glory  in  it, 
ike  your  boast  of  him  all  the  day  long.  This  hath  been 
;  temper  and  genius  that  hath  governed  among  a  people 
ated  to  him  heretofore.  "  Our  Grod  is  in  heaven,  and  he 
th  done  whatsoever  pleased  him."  When  all  people  are 
»nt  to  walk  each  one  in  the  name  of  his  god,  why  should 


not  we  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  Godi  Their 
gods  that  are  no  gods,  they  please  themselves  with  and 
take  a  kind  of  pride  in  owning  them.  O  how  warrantable 
a  matter  of  gloriation  have  we,  to  go  with  hearts  lifted  up 
in  the  name  of  our  God !  Our  God  is  in  the  heavens,  and 
doth  whatsoever  pleaseth  him ;  and  can  with  the  greatest 
facility  carrv  every  cause  that  he  is  engaged  in.  He  can- 
not  fail  finally  to  own  and  right  all  that  are  brought  to 
him,  and  adhere  to  him,  whatsoever  their  present  excuses 
for  awhile  may  be.    Learn  hence  again, 

5.  To  value  an  interest  in  him,  and  covet  it,  and  labour 
to  make  it  sure  and  clear.  Who  can  but  think  it  the  most 
desirable  thing  in  all  the  world,  to  have  him  who  is  so 
infinitely  perfect  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  for  their 
Gkxll  How  secure  would  it  make  a  man's  heart,  how 
quiet,  and  rationally  (miet,  to  think,  that  power,  all  power, 
is  in  the  hands  of  mv  Father !  My  Father  can  do  whatso- 
ever he  will,  he  hatn  all  power  in  his  hand.    And  then, 

6.  When  you  have  made  it  your  business  to  secure  an 
interest  in  him  upon  this  account,  and  under  this  notion, 
then  trust  in  him  under  the  same  notion.  Exercise  a  daily, 
vital  trust  upon  him.  "  Trust  in  the  Lord  for  ever,  for 
with  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength,"  Isa.  xxvi. 
4.  See  how  things  correspond  there,  "  Trust  in  the  Lord :" 
"  Why,'*  might  the  soul  say,  "  I  have  need  of  a  Gh)d,  and 
a  strong  one  to  trust  in."  In  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  strength ; 
trust  in  him.  "  But  I  have  need  of  strength  for  ever^  be- 
ing made  to  live  for  ever."  In  him  is  everlasting  strength; 
so  that  you  have  as  much  reason  to  trust  in  him  to-day  as 
you  had  yesterday,  and  will  have  to-morrow  as  you  had 
to-day :  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength, 
slrenffth  that  will  never  fail-,  and  it  is  trust  that  must  keep 
you  from  falling.  "  He  gives  power  to  the  faint,  and  to 
them  that  have  no  might  he  increaseth  strength;"  and 
"  thev  that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength,** 
Isa.  xl.  29,  31.    And, 

7.  Lastly,  Dread  to  have  him  for  an  enemy.  O !  con- 
sider the  fearful  case  of  such  as  are  engaged  in  a  contest 
with  him  I  Consider  their  folly,  their  madness,  their  misery, 
and  labour  to  keep  at  the  remotest  distance  from  their 
state :  fly  from  that  sort  of  men  as  a  dreadful  spectacle ; 
yon  fly  from  among  them  by  ceasing  to  be  of  theuL  That 
IS,  by  seeking  reconciliation  with  God,  and  an  interest  in 
him,  and  striking  a  covenant  with  him,  then  you  are  de- 
livered from  being  of  (hem ;  but  think  in  the  mean  while 
with  pity  and  compassion,  what  mad  creatures  they  are, 
that  are  engaged  in  a  contest  against  onmipotency.  "  Wo 
to  him  that  strives  with  his  Maker  I  Let  the  potsherds 
strive  with  the  pot&herds  of  the  earth."  But  what!  shall 
a  potsherd  of  the  earth  strive  with  all  the  powers  of  hea^ 
ven  \  How  unequal  a  match,  how  mad  a  choice  is  this ! 
And  from  thence  takes  your  measure  of  what  is  like  to 
become  of  all  the  contestations  in  this  world  against  God, 
and  against  his  interest.  We  are  not  prescribe  to  him  con- 
cerning the  times  and  seasons  and  methods:  but  do  you 
see  a  sort,  a  generation  of  men  set  against  Gkxi  and  god- 
liness 1  it  is  easy  to  judge  the  event;  you  may  easily 
foresee  the  effects  in  the  power  of  their  productive  cause.' 

And  thus  I  have  gone  through  those  attributes  which  we 
call  his  natural  perfections. 


LEC^rURE  XXL* 

Secondly,  I  shall  now  come  to  speak  of  those  perfections 
of  Qod  that  are  to  be  considered  under  the  head  of  int^ 
lediual  ones,  and  there  we  have  these  two  to  consider  and 
speak  of,  as  more  eminent  perfections,  the  knowledgb  op 
Gon,  and  his  wisdom.  These  are  great  perfections  of  the 
Divine  Mind,  wherein  we  must  understand  our  heavenlr 
Father  to  be  perfect,  as  the  text  styles  him.  I  shall  ^peak 
to  these  both  together,  they  being  congenerous,  and  otone 
sort  and  kind,  though  they  are  to  be  conceived  of  by  us 
with  some  distinction.    And, 

1.  For  ms  knowlei)0£  :  our  heavenly  Father  is  per- 
fect in  this  respect ;  or  his  knowledge  is  most  perfect 
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knowledge,  it  appears  to  be  so,  both  in  respect  of  <he  pecu- 
liar nature  of  it,  and  respect  of  its  extent,  with  reference 
to  the  objects  about  which  it  is  conversant. 

(1.)  In  respect  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  nature ;  it  is 
knowledge  or  such  a  kinol  as  is  appropriate  to  Gkid  onl^ ; 
that  is,  upon  this  account  principally,  tnat  it  is  entirely  in- 
taitive,  nor  discursive.  It  is  not  such  a  sort  of  knowledge 
as  that  by  which  we  proceed,  as  we  do  from  the  know- 
ledge of  plainer  and  more  obvious  things  to  the  knowledge 
of  tnose  that  are  darker  and  more  obscure.  But  his  know- 
ledge of  all  he  knows  is  simultaneous,  that  is,  he  knows  all 
things  at  once,  all  at  one  view.  We  come  to  know  some 
things  by  the  knowledge  of  others  which  we  foreknew, 
and  so  are  fain  to  lead  on  our  minds  from  step  to  step,  and 
from  point  to  point.  The  case  is  not  so  with  him.  All 
things  are  at  once  naked  and  manifest  to  his  view,  so  as 
that,  though  he  doth  see  the  coimexion  of  things,  and 
knows  them  to  be  connected,  yet  he  doth  not  know  tnem  or 
any  of  them  because  they  are  so  connected ;  that  is,  be- 
cause he  knows  such  things,  therefore  knows  such  other 
things  as  are  connected  therewith,  as  it  is  with  us,  while 
we  proceed  by  rotation  from  the  knowledge  of  some  things 
to  the  knowledge  of  more.  His  is  in  this  respect  most  per- 
fect knowledge.    And, 

^8.)  It  is  so  in  remct  Of  its  extent,  in  reference  to  the 
objects  known.    Ana  we  must. 

[1.]  Suppose  the  extent  of  this  knowledge  so  vast  as  to 
reach  simply  unto  all  things ;  that  is,  not  only  all  things 
that  do  exist,  but  all  thin^  that  are  even  possible  to  do  so. 
In  this  respect,  with  reierence  to  the  objects  of  divine 
knowledge,  it  is  aptly  wont  to  be  distinguished  into  that 
which  they  call  Simplicis  iiUeUigentia  et  jmra  visionis.  It 
is  no  matter  for  opening  to  you  tnose  terms ;  but  the  thing 
intended  to  be  signified  by  the  one  and  the  other  is  briefly 
this— that  Qod  doth  not  only  know  all  those  things  that 
shall  certainly  be,  but  all  those  things  that  are  possible  to 
be.  And  so  in  that  r^pect  the  object  of  his  knowledge  is 
•qual  to  his  power.  There  is  nothing  possible  but  what 
he  can  do,  but  what  he  can  effect.  Every  thing  is  possible 
to  him  because  he  can  make  it  to  be.  And  so  vast  as  that 
ambi^uSy  circle  of  his  omnipotence,  so  vast  also  is  the  object 
of  his  knowledge  or  omniscience;  that  is,  he  knows  what- 
soever he  ctm  do,  he  knows  the  utmost  extent  of  his  own 
S>wer,  though  he  never  intends  to  do  actually  all  he  can. 
ut  then, 

[2.]  The  perfection  of  this  knowled^,  in  reference  to  the 
object  of  it.  is  most  especially  conspicuous  in  two  things, 
namely ,--^nat  he  knows  all  futurities,  and — that  he  knows 
all  the  most  sacred  thoughts  and  purposes  of  men,  or  gene- 
rally, of  his  intelligent  creatores. 

First,  That  he  knows  all  contingent  futurities.  It  is 
needful  you  should  understand  me  right  here,  not  only 
bare  futurities,  that  is,  things  that  shall  certainly  come  to 
pass.  There  are  many  men  can  certainly  foretell  many 
future  things ;  that  is,  natural  futurities,  and  such  as  do 
depend  upon  certain  and  settled  causes;  as  when  it  is 
morning,  the  night  will  come,  when  the  sun  is  risen,  that 
it  will  set,  when  the  sea  has  ebbed,  that  it  will  flow,  and 
the  like;  but  continfrent  futurities  mean  quite  another 
thing,  that  is,  such  futurities  as  do  depend  upon  free 
causes,  such  as  do  depend  upon  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
such  creatures  as  have  a  certain  sort  of  liberty  belonging 
to  their  nature.  And  thence  comes  that  miracle  of  prophe- 
sying ;  that  God  should  be  able  to  tell  so  distinctly  and 
with  such  certainty,  for  many  ai^es  yet  to  come,  that  such 
and  such  thin^  men  will  do.  Nor  are  we  to  thiuk  so  de- 
basingly  of  this  knowledge  of  God,  as  to  suppose  it  depends 
only  upon  this  his  purpose  to  make  a  man  do  whatsoever 
he  knows  he  will  do ;  which  indeed  were  to  debase  it  into 
the  very  dirt,  and  to  make  him  accessary  to  all  the  impu- 
rities and  wickedness  in  the  creation,  by  men  or  devils. 
And  it  is  to  narrow  it  as  much  as  to  debase  it :  that  is,  to 
suppose  that  he  could  not  know  that  men  wonla  do  so  and 
so  unless  he  would  make  them  do  the  very  things  that  he 
forbids  them,  in  the  very  circnmstaoces  wherein  he  forbids 
them.  And  this  indeed  were  to  subvert  the  whole  entire 
notion  of  divine  forbearance  and  permissive  providence. 
As  when  we  are  told,  (Rom.  iii.  86.)  "  That  God  set  forth 
^is  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  Mood,  for 
the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance 


of  God."  To  suppose  thst  ^  should  he  pant,  Ihroagh  the 
forbmranee  of  God,  that  is,  that  he  forbearing  men,  th^ 
sin,  were  a  subverting  the  notion  of  foriiearance.  if  he  made 
them  do  (by  a  positive  effective  influence)  all  that  diey  do 
in  a  way  or  sin,  thottp;h  the  thisr  be  never  so  apparently 
evil  in  itself  most  intnnsically  evil,  as  the  very  act  of  hating 
himself.  To  suppose  that  he  should  only  so  know  this  or 
that,  that  he  shotlld  be  ignorant  who  should  hate  hzm  and 
who  should  not,  among  the  children  of  men,  milesR  he 
should  make  them  hate  him,  and  determine  to  m^e  them 
do  so  that  he  might  know  what  they  would  do :  this  were 
not  only  to  debase,  but  infinitely  to  narrow,  this  Imowledgc 
of  God.  To  suppose  that  he  cannot  know  bat  upon  snu 
and  such  terms,  or  in  the  same  way  wherein  the  devil  hath 
some  certain  foreknowledge  of  what  he  intends  to  his 
uttermost  to  make  men  do,  must  infinitely  debase  and 
narrow  his  knowledge.  He  is  not  an  idle  or  nneoiwenied 
supervisor  of  the  aflairs  of  this  world,  and  doUi  not  only 
foreknow  whatsoever  one  will  do,  but  he  knows  too  hov 
to  limit  their  actions,  and  how  to  restrain,  and  how  to  con- 
vert and  turn  to  good,  what  they  do  with  the  moat  evil  and 
mischievous  intentions  and  designs,  bat  upon  this  it  is  that 
he  doth  demonstrate  his  Godhnid,  that  he  is  able  to  de- 
clare future  things  long  before  they  come  to  pass,  and  did 
so ;  that  he  hath  given  such  predictions  of  what  shoald  be, 
long  before  it  was.  In  many  places  of  the  prophet  Isaiah 
he  doth,  as  it  were,  magnify  his  own  Deity  in  opfNsitiee 
to  the  paganish  gods,  by  this,  that  he  hath  declared  the 
end  f^om  the  beginning,  even  what  shall  be  in  all  afier- 
times.  As  in  the  41st,  44th,  and  48th,  chapters  of  that  prp- 
phecy  we  have  many  passages  of  that  import.  And  in 
that  41st  chapter,  verse  88,  &.  he  doth  (as  it  were)  pro- 
voke and  challenge  the  heathen  deities  to  demonstrate 
their  eodhead  this  way.  "  Produce  your  cause,"  (saith  he,) 
"  let  them  declare  things  to  come,  that  we  may  know  that 
they  are  gods  f  as  if  be  had  said,  '*  Let  them  never  talk 
of  being  gods,  or  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  deity 
belonging  to  such  despicable  idols,  unless  they  can  fore- 
tell things  to  come."  And  this  is  the  true  import  of  that 
fcreat  Scripture,  Rev.  zix.  10.  "  The  testimony  of  Jesus  ii 
the  spirit  of  prophecy ;"  that  is,  that  which  should  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  prove  against 
all  contradiction  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  wa.<%  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  so  long  before,  that  he  should  come  at  soch  a 
time  and  in  such  circumstances  into  the  world  as  events- 
ally  he  did.    And, 

Secondly,  This  perfection  of  divine  knowledge  is  most 
eminently  con^icnous  in  this  too,  his  knowledge  of  tfae 
hearts  of^men ;  that  he  knows  the  most  secret  thon^ts  and 
purposes  of  men's  hearts,  and  looks  into  them  with  an  ere 
that  injects  fiery  beams.  He  hath  an  eye  as  a  flame  of 
fire,  that  searcheth  hearts  and  tries  reins ;  so  as  that  when 
there  Is  (as  it  were)  a  challenge  given  to  all  this  world, 
"Who  can  know  the  heart  of  man  T*  It  "is  deceitfnl 
above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked,  who  can  know  it  V 
(Jer.  xvii.  9.)  here  comes  one,  that  answers  the  challenge, 
"  I  the  Lord  search  the  heart  and  try  the  reins."  And  this 
is  one  of  the  great  things  that  both  demonstrates  and  roagai- 
fies  his  Godhead.  Amos  iv.  13.  "  He  that  formed  the  raoaa- 
tains  and  created  the  wind,  and  that  declares  to  man  what 
is  his  thought,  the  Lord,  the  God  of  hosts  is  his  name  " 

I  shall  not  further  insist  on  this,  but  pass  on  to  dte 
other  intellectual  perfection,  in  respect  whereof  we  also 
ought  to  conceive  our  heavenly  Father  is  perfect ;  thai  is. 

8.  His  wisdom.  He  is  perfect  in  being  perfectly  wise, 
all-wise  as  well  as  all-knowing.  I  told  you  we  were  to 
speak  of  these  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  cea- 
ceive  of  them,  according  to  what  aoalcgy  they  have  to  sock 
thinffs  as  go  under  the  same  names  with  us ;  and  so  wisdoa 
and  knowledge  are  two  distinct  things.  Many  know  mod^ 
who  are  not  wise:  but  so  we  are  to  conceive  of  the  per- 
fections of  our  heavenly  Father,  that  he  is  not  only  oMSt 
perfectly  knowing,  but  most  perfectly  wise  also.  Wisdosa, 
you  know,  is  commonly  distiuffuished  into  specnlative  aad 

Sractical ;  sapience  and  prudence.  Indeed,  the  fomer 
oth  not  ^freatly  differ  from  knowledge,  but  somewhat  d 
doth.  It  is  not  needful  for  me  to  stay  to  explain  lo  yoa 
the  distinct  notions  of  intelligence,  sapience  and  science. 
The  first  whereof  is  the  knowledge  or  principles,  the  M 
of  conclusions,  and  the  middle  comprehends  both  together. 
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Bat  besides  whtt  bath  been  said  conceniing  die  know- 
edge  of  God,  it  will  be  of  more  concemmenl  to  ns  to 
onsider  his  wisdom,  as  it  correspbndB  to  that  which  with 
len  is  called  pradence,  as  the  expression  is  Pror.  viii.  18. 
}r  both  are  moet  conranct  with  ttem.  "  I  wudom  dwell 
rith  pradence."  And  so  this  iviidom  li«s  in  always  pro- 
osing:  to  himself  the  best  and  most  valuable  end;  and 
hoosmg  the  a^^test  and  most  suitable  measures  and  means 
yt  computing  it.  Acc<»rding  as  any  one  doth  more  per- 
!ctl7  both  these,  he  ought  to  oe  accounted  more  perfiKtly 
rise.  Now  his  end  is  Imown  to  every  one  that  knows  any 
ling  of  Gkxl,  he  cannot  but  be  his  own  end.  As  he  is  the 
Luthor  so  he  must  be  the  End  of  all  things  for  himself, 
le  hath  made  all  things  for  himself,  by  the  clearest  and 
lost  indisputable  right.  There  could  never  have  been  any 
ling  but  oy  him,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
toald  make  a  creature  to  be  his  own  end.  It  wotild  not 
onsist  with  the  wisdom  of  a  God,  that  he  should  do  so : 

were  indeed  to  make  a  creature  to  be  a  god  to  itself,  or 
lat  he  should  upon  such  terms  make  a  creature  to  ungod 
imself.  And  whereas,  the  just  display  of  his  own  glory 
I  the  means  to  his  end,  his  doing  that,  is  most  conspicuous 

I  such  thinp  as  these,  to  wit,  in  the  creation  of  the  world, 
k  his  providential  government  of  his  creatures,  in  the 
lighty  work  of  redemption,  wherein  he  hath  abounded  in 

II  wisdom  and  prudence;  and  in  the  conduct  of  his  re- 
eemed  through  all  the  difficulties  of  time  to  their  eternal 
ate. 

These  are  the  means:  or  his  actual  displaying  or  dif- 
asing  of  the  beams  of  nis  glory  in  all  these  ways,  is  that 
jr  which  he  doth  effect  his  own  glory,  make  it  to  shine^  as 
lat  he  is  thereupon  the  most  worthy  and  becoming  Object 
nto  all  eternity,  of  all  the  adoration  and  praise  of  his  in- 
illigent  creatures;  the  most  worthy  and  deserving  Object, 
rhatsoever  is  done,  or  not  done  by  any  of  them.  My 
Itnits  will  not  allow  me  to  insist,  at  least  not  largely,  on 
liese  things. 

(1.)  The  creation  of  the  world.  What  a  display  of  wis- 
om  was  there  in  that  I  If  we  take  but  the  two  mat  and 
omprehensive parts  of  it,  heaven  and  earth,  "He  hath 
siablished  the  earth  by  his  wisdom,  and  stretched  out  the 
eavens  by  his  understanding,"  or  discretion,  Jer.  z.  13. 
Lnd  if  you  should  look  into  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
Qore  comprehensive  parts,  it  would  not  be  conviction 
inly,  but  transport  andf  admiration,  that  we  ought  to  be  put 
Qto  every  hour,  or  as  often  as  we  make  any  such  reflec- 
ion.  But  I  must  not  go  into  particulars,  as  I  might.  And 
hen, 

(2.^  For  the  providence  by  which  he  governs  this  created 
7orld,  and  all  the  variety  of  creatures  in  it,  so  as  that  all 
tiings  in  their  own  particular  places  and  stations  do  most 
irecily  subserve  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  visibly 
Q&de ;  they  are  sustainea  that  thejr  may  do  so;  they  are 
iuided,  and  governed,  and  ordered  m  all  their  natural  tend- 
ncies  and  motions,  that  they  may  do  so.    And, 

(3.)  For  what  wonderfhl  work  of  redemption,  the  apostle 
;ives  us  this  note  about  it,  that  he  hath  therein  abounded 
Q  all  wisdom  and  prudence,  Ephes.  i.  7,  8.  Herein  did 
he  pjerfection  of  wisdom  and  prudence  shine  forth,  to  re- 
ioncile  the  mighty,  amazing  difficulties,  and  seeming  con- 
rarieties,  real  contrarieties  mdeed,  if  he  had  not  some  way 
ntervened  to  order  the  course  of  things,  such  as  the  con- 
hct  between  justice  and  mercy:  that  the  one  must  be 
adsfied  in  such  a  way  as  the  other  might  be  gratified ; 
irhich  could  never  have  had  its  pleasing,  gratefulexercise 
nrithont  being  reconciled  to  the  former.  And  that  this 
should  be  brought  about  by  such  an  expedient,  that  there 
should  be  no  complaint  on  the  one  hand  nor  on  the  other, 
herein  hath  the  wisdom  of  a  crucified  Redeemer,  that  is, 
(Thereof  the  crucified  Redeemer  or  Saviour  was  the  effect- 
id  Object,  triumphed  over  all  the  imaginations  of  men, 
ind  all  the  contrivances,  even  of  devils  and  hell  itself;  for 
they  undoubtedly  were  so  secure  upon  no  account  as  this, 
that  they  saw  our  Lord  die.  Satan  filled  the  heart  of  Ju- 
las  to  bring  it  about  that  he  might  die ;  animated  the  whole 
ilesign  :  this  was  the  devil's  contrivance,  "  If  he  that  is 
turning  the  world  upside  down,  doing  such  wonders  every 
where,  all  men  running  after  nim,  be  but  dead,  if  we  can 


Bat  even  \tj  that  death  of  his,  by  which  the  detil  contrived 
the  last  defeat,  the  complete  destruction  of  the  whole  d^ 
sign  of  his  coming  into  the  world,  even  by  that  venr  means 
it  is  brought  about  so  as  to  fill  hell  with  horror,  and  heaven 
and  earth  with  wonder.    And  then, 

(4.)  The  conduct  of  the  redeemed  through  this  world, 
notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles,  discouragements,  and 
difficulties  that  lie  in  their  way^  wnat  a  display,  aeloriouS 
display  of  the  Divine  wisdom  is  there  in  this  I  I  anall  not 
speak  to  particulars  distinctly,  but  only  giye  some  general 
account.    As, 

[1.]  That  it  hath  never  vet  made  any  wrong  step;  that 
amidst  all  these  wonderftii  varieties  of  acting  and  dispen- 
sations wherein  it  hath  been  engaged  ever  smce  there  was 
a  creation,  there  should  never  be  any  one  wrong  step  made, 
nothing  amiss  done,  nothing  ever  done  out  of  time,  or 
otherwise  than  it  should.    And, 

[3.]  That  it  is  never  at  a  stand,  never  puzzled,  hath  al- 
ways its  way  open  to  it.  every  thing  forelaid :  '*  Known  to 
God  are  all  nis  works  from  the  beginning,*'  as  that  sage 
speech  is  of  the  apostle  James,  at  the  famous  council  of 
Jerusalem,  Acts  xv.  He  can  never  meet  with  a  difficulty 
that  can  put  him  to  a  stand ;  for  his  way  is  alwajrs  plain 
and  opeu  before  him.    And, 

[3.1  That  he  never  loses  his  design,  never  misseth  any 
end  that  he  proposes  to  himself:  The  cotmsel  of  the  Lord 
always  stanos,  and  the  thouffhts  of  his  heart  take  place 
through  all  generations.  Psalm  xxziii.  11.    And, 

[4.1  That  he  doth  so  frequently  disappoint  and  bring  to 
nothms  the  designs  of  the  wisest  and  most  contriving  men, 
turns  their  wiles  upon  their  own  heads,  "  takes  the  wise  in 
their  own  craftiness,"  drives  their  way  headlong,  precipi- 
tates their  counsels  into  confbsion  and  abortion :  as  tne 
expressions  are  in  that  5th  Job,  13. 13.  and  in  the  33rd 
Psalm,  9, 10.  And  many  more  we  have  in  Scripture,  of 
the  like  import.    And  then, 

[5.]  That  he  fVequently  surpriseth  the  most  apprehensive 
and  sagacious  among  men ;  doth  things  that  it  was  nevet 
thought  he  would  do :  wondrous  things,  terrible  things  that 
we  looked  not  for,  Isaiah  Ixiv.  3.  Sometimes  they  are 
fearftil  surprises  that  he  brings  upon  men,  and  sometimes 

grateful  ones.  Indeed,  the  same  dispensation  may  be  at 
le  same  time  most  terrible  and  most  grateftili  most  terri- 
ble to  one  sort  and  most  grateftil  to  another,  as  they  must 
be  understood  to  be  that  are  mentioned  in  Isaiah  iziv.  3. 
"  Terrible  things  that  we  looked  not  for,  the  moantains 
flowed  down  at  thy  presence."  That  is,  the  most  moun- 
tainous oppositions,  tne  loftiest  and  most  aspiring  spirits 
brought  down  and  made  to  stoop,  and  all  their  pride  laid 
in  the  dust :  so  it  hath  often  been  beyond  all  expectation, 
he  still  showing  his  wajrs  to  be  as  much  above  our  wajs, 
and  his  thoughts  above  our  thoughts,  as  the  heaven  is  hiffh 
above  the  earth,  and  as  the  east  is  far  removed  from  the 
west.  So  it  hath  been  when  he  bath  gone  beyond  any  fear 
or  foresight  of  his  enemies,  and  above  all  the  hopes  and 
desires  and  prayers  of  his  people,  done  beyond  what  they 
could  ask  or  think.  What  wonderful  conspicuous  beam- 
ings forth  of  the  divine  wisdom  have  there  been  in  such 
ways  as  these ! 

I  shall  not  discourse  to  you  further  doctrinally  concern* 
ing  these  thincs.  Something  I  would  say  by  way  of  Use, 
before  I  pass  from  them.  Thus  our  heavenly  Father  is 
perfect.  Why  these  are  very  clear  notices  of  Gk)d,  which 
we  soon  hear ;  we  have  heard  them  now  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  little  time ;  and  we  as  soon  assent  to  them  as  we 
hear  them.  But  pray  let  us  look  into  ourselves  and  con- 
sider, what  impression  have  they  hitherto  made  upon  our 
hearts')  Have  our  hearts  been  all  this  while  leapmg  and 
springing  within  us,  and  saying,  "  This  God  is  our  God ; 
our  heavenly  Father  is  thus  perfect  T*  Hath  that  been  the 
lively  sense  of  ottr  souls  within  us  all  this  while  1  And 
consider,  these  notices  of  God  are  not  new  to  us.  Did 
we  never  hear  before  that  the  living  and  true  God  is  all- 
knowine  and  all-wise  1  When  were  we  without  these  aj>- 
prehensions  *?  Such  a  conception  of  Gkxl  as  this  we  hav^ 
had  ever  since  we  had  the  use  of  our  understanding,  and 
heard  or  knew  anything  of  God  at  all.  But  pray  consider, 
What  suitable,  permanent,  and  abiding  impression  have  wd 


bring  him  to  hjs  end,  we  shall  certainly  make  an  end  of  I  borne  about  the  world  with  us  hitherto  1  and  what  is  he  so 
his  religion,  we  shall  certainly  make  an  end  of  his  design."  I  far  manifested  and  made  known  to  us  for  1    Is  it  not  that 
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ofor  spirits  might  be  formed  by  the  discovery,  and  oar 
minds  thereby  governed  agreeably  thereunto  1  How  cOmes 
it  to  pass  that  such  things  as  these  should  have  had  all  this 
while  no  more  influence  to  beget  a  correspondent  heart  and 
spirit  in  us  towards  Qod  1  Is  it  that  these  things  are  of 
little  weight,  that  they  sink  no  more  into  our  hearts  and 
souls  1  Or  is  it  a  matter  of  small  concernment  to  us,  what 
a  one  he  is  whom  we  take  for  our  God,  or  profess  to  have 
so  taken  1  Is  that  a  matter  of  small  concernment  to  us  1 
Do  we  know  what  the  name  of  God  imports  1  To  be  a 
Grod  to  us,  is  to  be  our  "  All  in  all,"  to  be  such  a  one  to 
us  every  way,  in  point  of  good  to  be  enjoyed,  in  point  of 
power  and  authority  to  be  obeyed  and  submitted  to.  Can 
It  be  a  little  matter  in  our  eyes,  what  a  one  our  God  is.  he 
that  we  have  to  do  with  continually  as  our  God  1  And  by 
how  much  the  more  easily  we  assent  to  such  things  con- 
cerning him  when  we  hear  them,  it  argues  that  they  are  so 
much  the  plainer,  and  therefore  that  the  guilt  must  be  un- 
speakably the  greater  and  unspeakably  the  heavier^  if  our 
hearts  and  spirits  be  not  in  some  measure  proportionably 
framed  and  steered  and  conducted  according  to  the  import 
and  tendency  of  so  plain  things.  These  are  not  dark 
things  that  need  much  explication  to  us,  nor  doubtful 
things  that  need  proof  or  demonstration.  We  are  satisfied 
already,  that  he  could  not  be  God,  who  is  not  infinitely 
knowing,  and  infinitely  wise,  and  perfectly  both.  So  that 
we  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  but  to  comport  in  the  frame 
and  temper  of  our  spirits,  and  in  the  course  of  our  walking, 
with  these  most  evident  things.  And  by  how  much  the 
greater  they  are,  and  the  more  sacred  they  are,  (and  things 
that  we  profess  to  believe  and  apprehend  concemine:  God 
must  be  such,  for  a  greater  one  cannot  be  concerned  than 
he,)  the  greater  profaneness  must  it  be  to  abuse  such  notices 
as  these  are,  or  not  to  use  them,  not  to  improve  them  to 
thr  i  r  proper  purpose  and  end.  We  know  such  things  con- 
cerning uod;  and  have  we  nothing  to  do  with  the  things 
of  God,  but  to  trifle  with  them,  or  to  let  them  lie  by  as 
neglected,  useless  things,  when  they  are  to  run  through 
our  lives,  and  to  have  a  continual  influence  upon  us  through 
our  whole  coarse  from  day  to  day  1  Are  these  things  right 
in  our  minds  and  understandings,  and  oar  hearts  in  the 
mean  time  only^  as  a  rasa  tabula^  a  mere  blank  ?  There  are 
such  notices  m  our  minds,  but  look  into  our  hearts  and 
see  what  corresponds  there.  Alas!  there  is  nothing,  a  mere 
vacuity :  what  a  sad  case  is  this !  and  yet  the  discovery  of 
these  things  breathes  no  other  design  but  only  to  form  our 
hearts  and  spirits,  and  that  our  lives  may  be  proportionably 
ffovemed.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  have  the  knowledge  of 
God  He  dead  in  our  souls,  as  if  that  were  to  go  for  no- 
thing. Here  I  might  show  you  what  impressions  this  dis- 
covery of  the  divine  perfections  should  make  upon  our 
hearts,  and  might  thence  proceed  to  show  you  in  many  in- 
stances that  it  doth  not  make  that  impression  which  itshould. 
But  I  must  not  take  that  course.  I  will  briefly  hint  a  little 
at  the  former,  the  latter  you  will  recollect  yourselves :  rectMn 
est  index  mi  et  oblipU :  If  it  doth  appear  once  what  we 
should  be  and  do^  correspondently  to  toe  apprehension  of 
the  divine  perfection  in  these  respects,  it  willbe  easy  to  us  to 
animadvert  on  ourselves,  and  see  wherein  we  are  not  what 
we  should  be,  and  do  not  what  we  should  do  corres- 
pondently hereunto.    It  is  plain, 

1.  That  such  a  discovery  of  God,  in  these  perfections  of 
his,  shotild  conduce  greatly  to  the  forming  and  composing 
of  our  spirits  to  adoration,  to  make  adoration  of  him  to  be 
very  much  the  business  or  our  lives.  How  grateful  should 
it  be  to  us  to  think  we  have  such  an  Object  for  worship 

Sd  adoration,  the  all-knowing  and  the  all-wise  God! 
ow  vastly  different  in  this  reject  is  our  case  from  theirs 
that  worship  stocks  and  stones  for  deities,  senseless  and 
inanimate  things !  that  worship  woods  and  trees,  and  rivers 
and  fountains,  and  beasts  and  creeping  things,  and  the  like ! 
What  hath  God  done  for  us  that  he  hath  made  himself 
known  to  as  in  these  great  perfections,  as  the  Object  of 
our  worship .'  that  when  we  prav  we  know  we  pray  to  an 
intelliffent  Being,  that  knows  all  things,  and  an  all-wise 
God,  that  judgeth  what  is  best  and  most  suitable  to  be 
done  in  reference  to  what  we  supplicate  him  about,  and 
when  and  how  to  do  all  that  he  judgeth  fit  to  be  done. 
There  ought  not  only  to  be  an  adoring  frame  in  solemn 
worship  hereupon,  but  an  adoring  frame  we  should  carry 


about  with  us  through  this  world,  often  looking  up  to  Im, 
and  considering  that  we  have  always  an  eye  to  nkeet  our 
eye,  and  are  to  apply  mind  to  mind^  (what  a  satisfaction  is 
that  1)  understanding  to  understandmg,  our  ixnperfeci  un- 
derstanding to  his  perfect  one.  With  what  adoring  souls 
should  we  go  through  this  world  every  day  upon  this  acr 
count  t  But  do  we  do  so  1  Consider  how  tar  short  we 
come  in  so  plain  a  case  as  this  is.    And  again, 

3.  ShouJa  it  not  make  us  stand  much  in  awe  1  The 
matter  is  plain :  great  knowledge  and  wisdom  in  a  man, 
^eat  pruaence,  creates  great  reverence,  especially  if  it  be 
in  conjunction  with  things  that  we  know  are  in  the  highest 
conjunction  here,  if,  in  conjunction  with  authorinri  power, 
and  dignity.  But  even  apart  they  do  much  in  this  kind; 
when  a  man  hath  the  repute  of  a  wise  man,  of  a  knowing 
person,  it  would  strike  us  with  so  much  awe  as  not  to  trifle, 
not  to  play  the  fool  in  the  presence  of  such  a  one.  Is 
there  any  thing  proportionable  with  us  in  our  frame  and 
deportment  towards  the  all-knowing  Gh>d  1  Our  heavenly 
Father  is  perfectly  knowing,  perfectly  wise ;  in  what  awe 
should  we  stand  of  him  continually  upon  these  accounts! 
And  again, 

3.  It  should  fill  us  with  shame  to  think  what  he  knovi 
by  us.  He  is  all  eye.  as  one  said  truly  of  him.  With 
what  confusion  shonla  it  fill  us  to  think  he  should  kno^ 
so  much  by  us  every  day !  Every  vain  thought,  every  light 
motion  of  our  mind,  all  our  fooleries,  all  our  triflings,  all 
our  impuyfties  that  lodge  and  lurk  in  our  hearts,  are  Imowa 
to  him.  This  thought  made  a  great  impression  upon  a 
heathen,  (Seneca,  as  he  testifieth  himself,)  Omnia  sec  a^«, 
tanquam  m  coTispeUu,  I  do  every  iking  as  in  sights  as 
having  an  eye  that  doth  rimari.  pry  into  my  breast  0 ! 
what  a  shame  is  it  that  we  should  need  a  heathen  instructor 
in  such  a  matter  as  this !  and  how  confounded  should  we 
be  before  the  Lord  to  think  what  he  knows  by  as  contina- 
ally,  that  we  should  be  ashamed  that  men  should  knov 
such  things  concerning  us,  as  we  are  not  ashamed  he  should 
know.  The  ingenuity  of  grace  is  wanting,  it  works  not, 
shows  not  itself  It  hath  wrought  like  itself  heretofore, 
"  I  blush,  I  am  ashamed  to  liA  up  mine  eyes  to  heaven,'' 
saith  good  Ezra,  and  that,  when  he  spealcs  not  so  muck 
neither  concerning  his  own  sins  as  the  sins  of  the  people. 

4.  How  should  it  make  us  study  to  be  sincere,  ^lothna 
in  us  so  answers  perfect  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  God. 
as  sincerity.  Every  thought  of  my  heart  thou  hast  known 
long  before ;  and  it  follows  in  the  same  Psalm,  cxnix. 
"  Search  me,  O  Lord,  and  try  me,  and  show  me  if  there  be 
any  evil  way"  (any  painful  way,  as  the  Hebrew  admits  to 
be  read)  "  m  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting " 
Again, 

5.  It  should  possess  us  with  great  complacency,  (these 
that  can  reflect  upon  their  (fwn  sincerity,)  that  they  are 
continually  in  view  to  God.  It  should  be  a  complacential 
thought,  to  think  that  he  who  is  so  perfectly  knowing,  and 
so  perfectly  wise,  knows  their  sincerity,  and  knows,  too,al^ 
their  infirmities.  That  he  knows  their  sincerity,  "  Thai 
knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee,"  Johz 
xzi.  17.  And  that  he  knows  their  infirmities,  and  wil 
consider  them  with  indulgence  and  compassion,  ^^H* 
knows  our  frame  and  remembers  that  we  are  but  dost.' 
Psal.  ciii.  14.    And, 

6.  It  ought  to  possess  us  with  trust,  habitual  trust,  thif 
should  run  through  our  lives.  Is  not  such  a  one  fit  to  y 
trusted?  doth  it  not  highly  recommend  him  to  us  as  aie 
Object  of  our  trust,  that  we  know  him  to  be  perfecch 
knowing  and  perfectly  wise  1  You  can  easily  appreheoJ 
an  ignorant  fool  is  not  to  be  trusted.  One  that  is  ignoiaaz 
and  a  fool  is  no  fit  object  of  trust.  Is  not  he  thereforeihti 
is  perfectly  knowing  and  perfectly  wise,  a  fit  Object  1  Ho» 
cheerfully  therefore  should  you  trust  him  with  all  yoer 
concernments,  how  cheerAilfy  should  you  intrust  hinwitk 
the  concerns  of  this  world,  ana  your  part  and  share  thcreiat 
considering  in  what  hand  your  affairs  and  all  afifairsdo  lie, 
even  in  his  who  will  make  "  all  things  work  together  kr 
good."  So  he  hath  engaged  to  do,  and  he  is  most  kncv- 
ing  and  most  wise  that  hath  so  engaged.  Impindeni  per- 
sons promise  rashly  what  is  not  in  their  power,  but  he  that 
is  perfectly  knowing  and  wise  can  never  do  so.  Thoofli 
I  might  mention  divers  other  things  I  will  shut  np  a0 
with  this,  > 
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7.  It  ahonld  mtke  as  sbidy  conibnDity  to  him  in  these 
respects.  Have  we  this  dieooveij  of  the  perfections  of  onr 
leaveniy  Father,  that  he  is  perfeetly  knowing  and  perfectly 
wist  1  It  should  make  as  endeavooi'  after  conformi^  to 
lim  in  Imowledge  and  wisdom }  for  these  are  some  or  his 
lomintuiicable  excellencies,  that  is,  kis  imitable  ones. 
We  shoold  think  with  ourselves,  **  Is  it  for  me  to  pretend 

0  him  as  a  child,  to  call  him  Father,  to  say,  my  Father 
riiich  is  in  heaven  is  perfectly  knowing  and  perfectly  wise, 
rhen  I  am  nothing  eijse  but  an  ignorant  fool  1*'  Wisdom 
xpects  to  be  justiied  of  her  chudren.  Are  we  the  chil- 
ren  of  wisdom,  are  we  the  children  of  him  that  is  perfectly 
rise  and  perfectly  knowing  1  Ceftainlj  it  concerns  us  to 
e  like  our  Father  in  these  respects ;  this  is  a  great  part  of 
is  imaffe,  even  of  his  image  to  be  renewed  in  us.  "  Put 
&  (saiih  the  apostle)  the  new  man  which  is  renewed  in 
nowledse  after  the  uiage  of  him  that  created  him,"  Col. 
i.  10.  Is  it  for  the  glory  of  the  all-wise  and  all^knowing 
iod  to  have  a  company  of  fools  for  his  children,  ignorant 
features  that  know  nothing,  and  labour  not  to  know  much, 
f  the  things  that  most  concerns  them  to  know,  in  refer- 
iice  to  him,  and  what  lies  between  him  and  them  1  We 
lottld,  upon  these  accoonis,  labour  to  value  and  covet, 
Kst  of  all,  mental  excellencies  such  as  these.  But  such 
;  not  the  common  guise  oi  this  world.  And  it  is  an  amar 
ing  thing,  to  think  so  many  intelligent  creatures'  minds 
Dd  spirits  (though  lodged  in  flesh)  should  be  so  lost  as 
t  all  apprehension  of  true  excellency,  or  of  what  is  truly 
sluaUe,  as  to  value  a  little  glitter,  a  litde  exterior  pomp 
Dd  splendour,  before  these  mental  excellencies  of  know* 
tdge  and  wisdom,  that  are  most  peculiar  to  God,  and 
herein  we,  if  we  are  possessed  of  them,  shall  most 
semble  him.  What  fools  are  the  men  of  this  world ! 
'hey  esteem  men  according  as  they  have  most  of  worldly 
ilf,  as  they  have  collected  together  most  of  thick  dav,  but 
ley  never  think  of  valuing  themselves  or  any  one  else  bv 
e  mental  excel  leocies  of  Imowledge  and  wisdom  in  which 
ey  resemble  God.  What  base  erroneous  thoughts  must 
lese  be  supposed  to  have  of  God !  What  do  such  make 
'  God  1  As  the  apostle  speaks  to  these  Athenians,  but 
«aks  as  knowing  and  understanding:  them  and  himself 
•  be  of  a  mind  as  to  this^  argues  with  them  from  a  prin- 
ple,  and  ex  otmcesm^  **  What  I  do  vou  think  the  Godnead 

like  silver  and  gold,  or  corruptiole  things  1"  As  if  he 
id  said,  "  I  cannot  but  know  as  well  as  if  I  were  within 
)u.  that  yon  are  of  my  mind  perfectly  in  this  matter,  that 
,  that  the  Godhead  is  not  like  to  silver  or  gold  or  cor- 
iptible  things :  but  he  is  a  Spirit,  and  you,  as  you  are  spi- 
taal  bein^,  or  as  yon  have  such  in  you,  are  his  offipring." 
ertainly  it  is  to  be  governed  by  the  judgment  of  a  fool  in 
y  choice,  in  my  desires,  in  my  estimation  of  things,  to 
mk  that  earthly  things  are  the  most  valuable  things,  that 
imal  things  (as  the  apostle  calls  them^  are  the  most  ho- 
rarable  things.  No,  without  doubt  those  are  the  most 
moorable  and  most  valuable  things  that  are  most  God- 
re,  and  hy  which  I  snail  most  resemble  Gkxl.  How  was 
!  taken  with  Solomon  for  his  judgment  and  choice  when 
V  bids  him  ask  what  he  would  have !  He  was  not  such  a 

01  as  to  go  and  ask  riches,  honour,  long  life,  or  the  necks 
'  his  enemies,  but  be^  for  wisdom  and  understanding, 
his  was  most  God-like;  and  you  see  how  God  was 
eased  with  his  choice,  how  high  an  approbation  he  gives 

it  in  that  1  Kings  iii.  10, 11.  And  we  should  labour  to 
»vem  onr  own  judgment  in  these  matters  accordingly. 
And  pray  consider  this  with  jronrselves,  and  labour  to 
el  the  weight  of  it  in  your  own  spirits,  if  we  do  not  covet 
id  desire  that  God  snould  create  us  according  to  his 
lage  and  likeness,  we  shall  certainly  be  apt  to  create  to 
irselves  a  god  after  our  own  image  and  likeness.  That 
,  if  we  do  not  make  it  our  business  to  have  ourselves 
ade  like  unto  him,  we  shall  be  industrious  to  make  him 
re  to  oarselves.  As  it  is  i  n  the  Psalmist, "  Thou  thought- 
t  that  I  was  altcmther  such  a  one  as  thyself."  A  thing 
at  will  lead  and  plunge  us  into  the  deplorable  estate  of 
1  ain  and  misery  unavoidably. 
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LECTURE  XXIL* 

mrdlf,  It  remains  now  that  we  go  on  to  the  third  head 
of  the  commimicable  perfections  of  God,  to  wit.  those  of 
the  Divine  will,  or  which  we  may  otherwise  call  his  moral 
ptffadwnss  and  the  most  principal  of  them  which  I  shall 
0>ut  briefly  too)  speak  of,  are  these  four,  to  wit,  his  holi- 
ness, his  justice,  his  faithftilness,  and  his  goodness.  And 
before  I  speak  to  them  severally,  I  shall  give  yon  some 
general  considerations  concemmg  them,  and  which  will 
also  partly  respect  some  of  those  that  have  been  spoken  to 
already  under  the  former  heads.    As, 

1.  That  when  we  distinguish  the  divine  perfections  into 
natural,  intellectual,  and  moral,  the  meamng  is  not  as  if 
those  that  were  intellectual  and  moral  were  not  also  natu- 
ral. But  the  first  member  in  this  distinction  is  larger  and 
more  comprehensive  than  the  rest.  All  that  are  intellec- 
tual and  moral  are  also  natural  perfections  in  the  Divine 
nature,  but  all  that  are  natural  are  not  intellectual  and 
moral.    And, 

3.  We  are  to  consider  thisconcemingthem,  that  the  divine 
perfections  which  are  spoken  of  under  the  notion  of  attri- 
bntes,  they  do  suppose  their  subject  to  be  such,  as  to  which 
they  can  and  they  must  agree:  we  speak  now  only  of  a 
sutject  of  denomination,  not  of  a  subject  of  inhesion  in  a 
proper  sense.  But  they  do  all  suppose  their  subject,  that 
IS,  of  predication,  to  be  a  spiritual  Beinff,  or  they  do  suppose 
God  to  be  a  Spirit,  and  might,  all  of  them,  be  brought  as 
proofs  and  demonstrations  (if  it  were  needftil)  that  he  is  so. 
He  could  not  be  intelli^t  if  he  were  not  a  Spirit,  nor 
righteous,  nor  holy,  nor  just,  nor  true,  for  all  these  do  sup- 
pose such  a  subject  of  predication  as  to  which  such  attri- 
butes or  attributed  perfections  can  and  must  agree.  And 
therefore  (as  hath  been  intimated  formerly)  when  we  speak 
of  the  auributes  and  perfections  of  God,  tms  doth  not  come 
among  them,  but  is  pre-supposed,  and  necessarily  pre-sup- 
posed.  Those  that  are  properly  called  attributes  are 
spoken  of  in  quale  quid,  not  in  qiud,  as  schoolmen  do  fitly 
enough  say,  though  I  do  not  need  to  trouble  you  with  the 
explication  of  those  terms. 

3.  You  are  to  note  this  concerning  them,  that  as  they  do 
suppose  their  suitable  subject,  so  several  of  them  do  sup* 
pose  others  of  diem.  As  wisdom  doth  suppose  know- 
ledge, and  holiness  doth  supnpee  wisdom ;  and  justice, 
holmess,  and  faithftilness,  iustice,  and  so  on.    And  again. 

4.  We  are  to  consider  that  our  conception  of  God  and 
his  nature,  and  the  properties  belonging  thereunto,  cannot 
posnbly  take  up  thmgs  otherwise  than  by  parts;  and  so 
all  our  conceptions  of  him  must  be  inadequate,  and  when 
we  have  taken  up  as  much  as  is  possible,  it  is  but  a  small 
portion  that  we  have  taken  up,  or  can  admit  into  onr 
minfib.  And  therefore,  we  are  to  conceive  concerning  all 
these  perfections  of  God,  that  though  it  be  unavoidable  to 
us  to  apprehend  diversely,  yet  we  must  apprehend  them  as 
all  fallmg  into  one  most  simple  nature  ana  being ^  whence 
it  is  not  to  be  thought  strange  that  we  find  a  comcidenoe 
in  very  great  part  mdiversive  of  these  perfections,  that  do 
(as  it  were)  fall  and  run  into  one  another.  As  there  will 
be  more  occasion  to  take  notice  in  those  particulars  that 
are  mentioned.    And, 

5.  You  are  to  consider  further,  that  our  notices  of  God 
must  needs  be  in  a  great  measure  by  reflection  on  oui^ 
selves.  He  hath  been  pleased  to  let  us  know  that  he  cre- 
ated man  at  first  after  his  own  image.  That  is,  after  his 
natural  image,  with  the  addition  of  his  moral  or  holy  imaffe. 
And  that  he  doth  again  regenerate  and  renew  men  after  nis 
own  image,  that  is,  his  holy  image,  supposing  the  natural 
one,  that  being  still  supposed  remaining,  as  the  subject 
both  of  the  corruption  and  of  the  restituUon.  This  being 
so,  we  have  the  advantage  of  discerning  much  concerning 
the  excellencies  and  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature  ay 
reflecting  upon  ourselves.  What  we  see  by  that  reflection, 
we  see  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  and  indeed,  when  we  are  the 
glass  we  are  a  very  dark  one.  But  some  resemblance, 
some  image  there  is  to  be  found ;  even  with  all  there  is  the 
natural  image  of  God,  and  with  the  regenerate  there  is  the 
holy  image  renewed,  though  very  imperfectly  renewed. 
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whereupon  when  we  are  to  conceive  of  holiness,  faithful- 
ness, justice,  and  coodness  inOod,  our  conception  is  much 
to  be  helped  by  toese  notions  that  we  cannot  but  have  of 
such  things  among  men,  these  being  (as  yon  have  heard) 
bi  his  eommtmicable  attribntes,  that  have  the  same  name 
fn  him  and  in  men  and  the  image  and  Ulc^ess  of  the  same 
tilings.    Alkd, 

6.  Though  there  be  somewhat  ef  the  divine  iflutfe  or 
likeness  in  men,  yet  this  similitude  is  not  to  be  ecxisidered 
%ithout  very  great  dissimilimde.  It  is  true  indeed,  emmt 
mmiU  at  dmimUef  every  like  is  also  unHke,  but  there  must 
be  most  of  all  when  we  are  to  compare  things  in  Qod  and 
in  us.  Though  there  be  some  similitude,  the  dissimilitude 
must  be  vastlv  great  which  we  are  to  take  along  with  us 
in  speaking  of  each  of  those  mentioned  perfections  of  the 
divme  will,  and  so  we  come  to  the  particulars.    And, 

1.  As  to  the  HouMBfls  of  Goo.  That  very  term,  as  it 
te  applied  to  God,  is  of  various  significancv;  And  indeed, 
it  is  so  as  the  term  comes  thenoe  transferred  unto  creatures. 
Sometimes  it  signifies  august,  venerable,  great,  majestic. 
And  the  reason  of  the  use  of  that  phrase  to  such  a  purpose, 
that  is,  holy,  to  signify  august  and  Venerable^  is  obvious: 
for  as  things  that  were  holy  were  not  to  be  violated,  were 
not  to  be  touched  Cas  it  were)  by  impure  hands,  not  to  be 
arrogated,  not  to  be  meddled  with  by  any  but  those  to 
whom  they  were  appropriate,  (in  which  res]^,  majesty 
hath  been  wont  to  oe  accounted  a  sacred  thmg  that  was 
not  to  be  meddled  with  by  any  other,  and  the  person  a 
sacred  person  that  was  clothed  therewith,  not  by  any  means 
in  the  world  to  be  vi(^ted,)  so,  with  no  very  remote  trans- 
lation, holy  or  holiness  being  spoken  of  God  doth  signify 
the  awfulness,  the  venerableness,  of  the  divine  nature. 
But  yet,  this  is  somewhat  alien  from  holiness  as  it  is  a 
moral  perfection,  or  as  it  is  a  perfection  of  the  divine 
wilL  And,  therefore,  as  such  we  must  consider  it  under 
its  own  proper  and  peculiar  notion.  It  sometimes  also 
signifies  firm,  sure,  unaherable.  The  nure  mercies  of  Da- 
vid, (Isa.  Iv.)  the  Septuagint  renders  it  sacred,  holy.  But 
if  we  speak  of  holiness  in  the  proper  sense,  as  it  is  a  per- 
fection of  the  divine  Will,  so  it  must  needs,  in  the  general 
notion,  signify  the  rectitude  of  that  will  in  all  things,  and 
so  it  most  have  two  parts,  a  negative,  and  a  positive  part 

(1.)  A  negative;  and  so  the  divine  holiness  stands  in 
purity,  in  being  most  perfectly  tree  fVom  anjr  taint  or  defile- 
ment, from  anv  thing  of  moral  turpitude,  in  any  kind  or 
any  degree.  And  that  purity^  the  negative  rectitude  of  the 
divine  will  which  is  carri9d  m  his  holiness,  comprehends 
two  thin^,  first,  an  enmity  firom  all  irrectitude,  anv  taint, 
any  turpitude;  and  secondly,  an  abhorrence  and  aetesta- 
tion  thereof.  Not  only  that  the  nature  and  will  of  God 
hath  nothing  impure,  or  that  is  not  right,  adhering  to  it ; 
but  doth  also  detest  and  abhor  to  have.  It  signifies  the 
aversion  of  the  divine  will,  its  perpetual,  inflexible  aver- 
sion, fhmi  every  thing  that  is  evil,  unworthy  of  it,  unbe- 
coming to  it  And  so,  whereas  holiness  is  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  under  the  notion  of  light,  that  light  is  said  to  be 
without  darkness,  in  the  first  place,  (1  John  i.  5.)  "  God 
is  light,  and  with  nim  is  no  darkness  at  all."  This  is  made 
the  matter  of  solemn  message  to  the  sons  of  men :  "  And 
this  is  the  message  that  we  have  fVom  him,  and  which  we 
declare  to  you :"  God  hath  sent  this  message  to  the  world, 
this  accoont  of  himself,  that  he  is  light,  and  without  any 
darkness  at  all,  without  the  least  mixture  of  any  thing  that 
is  impure,  or  foul,  or  unworthy  of  him.  But  then,  as  it  is 
said  m  that  place,  speaking  of  the  divine  holiness  under 
the  notion  or  light,  that  it  is  without  darkness ;  so  it  is, 
secondly,  elsewhere,  represented  under  the  same  notion  as 
expulsive  of  it,  declining  it,  hating  it,  as  having  with  it  a 
most  inflexiMe  and  eternal  aversion  from  every  thiog  that 
is  signified  under  the  notion  of  darkness,  unholiness  being 
there  signified  by  it  "  What  communion  hath  light  with 
darkness  V  It  is  drawn  down  to  signify  that  there  can  be 
no  communion  between  God  and  unholmess,  the  temple  of 
God  and  idols,  2  Cor.  vi.  16.    And, 

(3.)  This  holiness  hath  also  its  positive  part,  which  must 
eomprehend  two,  the  like  things  that  have  becai  mentioned 
eonceming  the  negative  part  That  is,  first,  the  actual, 
perpemal  rectitude  of  all  his  volitions,  and  all  the  works 
and  actions  that  are  consequent  hereupon ;  and,  secondly, 
an  eternal  propension  thereunto,  a  love  thereof,  by  which 


it  is  altogether  impossible  to  that  will,  that  it  ahoold  ever 
vary  f^om  itself  in  this^  as  it  cannot  in  any  other  respect 
That  the  determinations  of  that  will  are  right  in  themsdvei^ 
is  out  ef  question ;  and  that  his  word  (and  he  best  under- 
stands his  own  nature)  testifies  over  and  over.  And  tha 
his  propension,  his  eternal,  uaalteraUe  propensioii  of  vill 
to  that  which  is  right  and  good,  that  we  fbid  spoken  of  « 
a  thing  we  must  conceive  too,  as  bekmging  to  his  holiDes 
also  {  "  The  righteous  Lord  loveth  rigiitBoasnesa,  his  ooua> 
tenance  doth  behold  the  upright,"  Pansl.  xi  7.  And  so  yoi 
have  his  hatred  of  all  iniquity,  and  his  love  of  univensl 
rectitude,  both  mentioned  together  in  one  and  the  sans 
breath,  as  it  were;  "Because  thou  lovest  ri^teoosnca 
and  hatest  iniquity,"  (it  is  qioken  of  Christ,  it  is  true,  hit 
spoken  of  him  as  God,  (Psal.  xlv.  7.)  having  said  iaune* 
diately  before.  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  erer,") 
therefore  Goo,  even  thv  God,  hath  anointed  thee."  He  ii 
the  image  of  God,  the  brighmess  of  his  «[lory,  the  exprea 
image  of  his  person.  But  here  it  mav  oe  said,  when  we 
place  (as  we  cannot  bat  do)  the  notion  of  hoUneaa  generally 
in  rectitude,  every  thing  of  rectitude  most  have  somt 
measure  or  another,  or  some  rule  to  which  it  is  to  be  r»> 
ferred,  and  which  it  is  to  be  judged  by.  What  is  then  the 
measure  and  will  of  divine  rectitude  wherelm  holiaea 
stands  1  This  ia  the  thing  that  hath  been  verj  vaiioaslf 
discussed,  and  with  a  great  deal  more  perplexinr  than  then 
was  cause  for.  These  things  you  mav  take  aooat  it,  thsl 
are  all  ^ain  in  themselves,  and  will  oe  as  mach  as  vifl 
need  to  oe,  or  can,  in  sum  and  substance,  be  said  io  it 

First,  That  the  divine  rectitude  cannot  be  measured  bf 
any  law.  that  refisrs  to  him  properlv  so  taken.  A  law  fro- 
perly  taxen,  is  the  signification  of  the  will  of  a  sapavatt 
concern ing  an  inferior.  But  it  is  out  of  questioa,  God  en 
have  no  superior,  and  so  nothing  can  in  a  proper  sense  be 
a  law  to  him.  And  a  measure,  it  is  prior  to  the  thug 
measured,  must  be  before  it,  but  there  can  be  nothing  prior 
to  God.    Yet, 

Secondlv,  In  the  borrowed  sense,  very  plain  it  is  ths 
GKxl  is  a  law  to  himself;  and  it  i5  the  only  conccptisa 
concerning  this  matter  that  it  can  admit  of;  nor  is  that  id 
be  thought  at  all  strange,  when  those  parcels  and  fragmeoa 
of  right  notion  that  are  left  in  the  ruined  nature  of  man,  do 
vet  leave  him  a  law  to  himself,  where  he  hath  no  other 
law,  no  written  law,  extant  before  him:  much  more,  wha 
the  notions  of  rectitude  are  most  perfect,  they  may  sapfkj 
the  place  of  a  rule  or  measure  by  which  the  divine  recti- 
tude is  to  be  measured.    But, 

Thirdly,  His  mere  will,  abstractly  considered,  eaaaot  be 


this  measure,  as  if  the  divine  will  might  have  i 
which  is  right  to  be  wrong,  or  that  which  is  wrong  lo  he 
right :  this  is  altogether  unconceivable  and  impossiUe,  thai 
that  will,  ab^ractly  considered,  should  be  to  him  the 
measure  of  right  or  wrong,  or  of  good  and  evil.  That  is, 
as  if  one  could  suppose  that  an  act  of  the  will  might  aha 
the  obligation  that  is  upon  an  intelligent  creature  to  lore 
the  best  good ;  or  could  make  it  lauM  or  a  duty  to  haa 
the  highest  and  most  perfect  pulchritude  and  beanrr. 
This  csnnot  be :  as  we  are  told,  it  is  impossible  for  God  to 
lie.  He  cannot  lie,  as  it  is  impossible  to  him  to  be  na- 
holy,  as  it  is  to  be  untrue.  Ana,  therefore,  that  there  are 
eternal  reasons  of  moral  good  and  evil  is  a  moat  indubii- 
able  thing ;  that  that  which  is  right  could  not  in  its  ova 
nature,  in  the  greatest  instances,  but  be  so;  and  that,  there- 
U|>on,  that  the  distinction  most  be  admitted  necessarily,  of 
things  that  are  good  because  God  wiUs  them,  and  of  tJtaap 
that  he  wills  because  they  are  good.  And  so  natural  lawi 
and  positive,  they  come  to  have  their  distinction  and  dh 
verse  consideration.    And  then  in  the  last  place, 

Fourthly,  That  it  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose  thai  tif 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  or  of  moral  good  and  evil,  » 
they  are  a  measure  to  Qod,  should  have  place  any  when 
but  in  him ;  that  is,  in  his  will,  not  abstractly  coasidenBi 
but  in  his  will  as  it  is  everlastingly  conformed  to  a  wise 
mind.  There  cannot  but  be  an  everlasting  conformity  be- 
tween the  rectitude  of  the  divine  will  and  the  dirbe 
word.  And  whatsoever  he  doth,  he  doth  all  thinp,  not 
because  he  will,  but  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  viU. 
Eph.  i.  11.  And,  indeed,  the  contrary  apprehension  were 
to  resolve  all  the  divine  perfections  into  nothing  but  sotc- 
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It  is  the  divine  wUl  that  iB  tli«  aieaflKre  of  good 
ttd  eVU,  yet  not  abstnietl^  considered,  bat  ae  it  dotk 
agree  with  most  perfect  wisdom,  and  that  nnalteraUy 
thereupon,  it  is  as  impossible  to  him  evei  to  will  that 
which  is  not  wise,  as  it  is  impossible  to  him  erer  to  speak 
thai  which  is  not  trne.  And  so  far,  having  given  some  ac^ 
count  of  the  divine  holiness,  wherein  it  lies,  yon  may  co^ 
lect  in  gpreat  part  from  what  hath  been  said,  tkis  dooUe  pro- 
perly of  it,  not  to  mention  more: 

L  That  his  holiness  isjprimarv,  all  other  holiness  is  bat 
derivative,  imparted.  'Xais  is  the  foontain  holiness,  the 
primary  holiness.    And, 

ii.  aia  holiness  is  easentiaL  It  agrees  to  him  not  pri- 
marily only,  bat  essentially  too,  as  being  altogether  inse- 
[Mtrable  from  his  nature.  Holiness  in  any  creatore  was 
ilways  to  it  an  extra-essential  thing.  We  have  had  instan- 
ces of  it  even  in  the  higher  orders  of  Qod's  ereatnres.  Man 
RFss  created  holy,  but  felL  Among  the  angels  that  were 
loiversally  holy,  many  fell,  fio  the  holiness  of  the  best  of 
!reatares  is  a  tmng  in  itself  separable  from  its  essence.  Bat 
he  divine  holiness  is  most  perfectly  inseparable.  I  shall 
say  no  more  upon  this,  (the  course  that  I  am  upon  did  ob- 
ige  me  to  great  brevity  in  speaking  to  this  head,)  but  only 
)y  way  of  Use. 

1.  To  recommend  It  to  yon,  that  we  may  live  in  the  ado- 
ration of  Gkxl,  ccmsidereu  under  this  notion :  "  Who  is 
ike  thee  among  the  gods,  glorious  in  holiness  1"  Exod. 
tv.  11.  "  There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord,"  as  Hannah 
maks  in  that  admirable  stmg  of  hers,  1  Sam.  ii  2.  How 
Jiould  we  rejoice  in  the  thooghts  of  this,  that  we  have 
iuch  an  objeet  of  worship,  so  perfectly,  unezoeptionably 
loly.    And, 

2.  We  ought  to  study  the  imitation  of  him  herein,  as 
he  adoration  of  him  upon  this  account,  nnderstanding  the 
ext  as  saying  that  to  yon, "  Be  ye  perfect  as  your  heavenly 
hither  is  perfect"  in  holiness :  "Be  ye  holy,  tor  I  am  holy." 
1  Pet.  i.  15,  16.  referred  (for  so  it  is  written,  as  the  apostle 
ipeaks)  to  that  Levit.  zi  44.  and  in  divers  other  places. 

3.  Consider  with  what  great  gratitude  the  condeeoend- 
ng  goodness  ought  to  be  owned,  that  he  should  have  a  de- 
ign to  make  such  as  we  like  himself  in  this  respect:  we 
>ught  to  acknowledge  great  kindness  even  in  such  a  com- 
nandment,  *'  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy.  I  would  fain  have 
rou  like  my^lf.*'^  It  speaks  great  love  and  good-will  to 
IS,  that  he  would  have  us  imitate  him.    And, 

4.  It  should  make  us  willingly  submit  to  any  methods 
hat  he  thinks  fit  to  use,  to  bring  us  to  that  conformity  to 
iim  in  this  respect ;  that  we  be  gradually  perfected  herein, 
IS  he  is  most  perfect  The  state  of  our  case  requires  that 
lis  methods  should  be  sometimes  rough  and  severe  for 
his  purpose.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  dross  about  us.  The 
athers  of  our  flesh,  indeed,  they  correct  (saith  the  apostle, 
ieb.  xii.  9.)  "  after  their  own  pleasure ;  but  he  for  our 
>rofit,  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness."  A  great 
irord  and  work,  ^d  which  we  ought  to  consider  accord- 
ngly,)  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness  I  that  is, 
hat  he  might  transform  us  into  his  image  and  likeness. 
V^hat  difficulties,  what  furnaces,  what  fires,  what  deaths 
iroald  we  not  go  through  for  this,  that  we  might  be  made 
Mftakers  of  his  holiness,  to  be  in  this  respect,  as  he  is, 
3erfect 

2.  The  next  'nat  I  have  mentioned  of  these  four  perfec- 
ions  of  the  d>«me  will,  is  his  jusncc.  And  justice  is  wont 
0  be  distin^  uished  into  universal  and  particular.  But  then, 

(i.)  As.  universal  righteousness  or  justice  doth  compre- 
lend  pe  •  ucular  justice  in  it,  so  it  superadds  somewhat  dis- 
ioeaiii/aing,  as  you  shall  see  by  and  by.    Therefore, 

(2.;  For  particular  justice,  that  is  two-fold.  It  is  either 
»)inmatative  or  distributive :  for  commutative  justice,  with 
3od  it  can  have  no  place,  because  he  hath  no  equal;  or 
there  are  none  of  the  same  order  with  him,  that  can  make 
exchanges  with  him,  or  that  can  transfer  nights  to  him  for 
iny  rights  transferred  from  him ;  he  can  be  debtor  to  none 
)f  his  creatures.  "  Who  hath  given  him  any  thing,  and  it 
ihall  be  recompensed  to  him  again  1"  as  Rom.  xi.  36. 
U  is  a  challengpe  to  all  the  world.  But  it  is  that  part  of 
particular  justice,  which  is  wont  to  be  called  distributive 
lustice,  that  properly  acreee  to  him.  that  is,  rectoral  justice, 
magistratical  justice,  the  justice  oi  a  governor,  ruler,  of  a 
mperior  towards  an  inferior.  And  that  useth  to  be  divided 


into  these  two  parts,  pnoniative  and  poniatiw:  pmminfp 
tive,  that  oonfers  rewards,  and  puniative,  that  dispensel^ 
punishments.  For  the  former  of  these,  whatsoever  rewards 
God  dispenseth  must  be  all  of  grace,  not  at  all  of  debt.  Ha 
cannot  Be  antecedently  a  debtor  to  his  creatures,  otherwise 
than  fay  promise,  and  so  his  iustioe  runs  into  his  £uthfi;^ 
aess,  as  yon  vill  see  by  and  by.  And  supposing  him  to 
have  bound  himaelf  k^  promise,  then  it  is  a  piece  of  jus- 
tice with  him  to  make  good  his  promise,  and  thereupon,  the 
notion  of  righteousness  doth  obtain  ana  take  plaee,  even  m 
ocnferrinc  benefits.  ''Qod  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget 
your  work  and  labour  of  k>ve,"  Heh.  vi.  10.  And  '*  it 
IS  a  righteous  thing  with  God,"  not  only  to  "  recompense 
tribulation"  to  the  troublers  of  hisjpeople,  but  also,  those 
that  are  troubled  rest  with  him,  9  l^ess.  i.  6, 7.  And  <*  if 
we  eonftss  our  sins,  he  is  iaithM  and  just  to  forgive  us 
our  sins."  There  is  a  piece  of  justice  in  it.  It  is,  upon 
one  acoonnt,  the  highest  act  of  mercy  imaginable,  consi- 
dering with  what  liberty  and  freedom  the  course  and  ine-> 
thod  were  settled,  wherein  sins  come  to  be  pardoned :  and 
it  is  an  act  of  justioe  also,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  observa- 
tion of  a  method  to  which  he  had  tied  himself,  and  from 
which  afterwards,  therefore,  he  cannot  depart,  cannot  vary. 

And  then  for  punitive  justice,  this  is  most  distinffuishlii|f 
of  the  justice  of  God,  from  his  holiness  abstractly  consi- 
dered. By  his  holiness  he  hates  sin,  and  by  justice  be  pi»- 
nisheth  it.  The  one  makes  him  hate  it,  the  other  obligeth 
him  to  animadvert  upon  it  in  a  w»r  of  punishment,  or  in- 
clines him  to  do  so.  And  this  he  ck>th  as  a  debtor  to  him- 
self. Justice  among  creatures  is  conversant  about  the 
rights  of  other  men ;  but  in  God  it  most  be  conversant 
about  lus  own  rights ;  because  he  is  himself  the  Fountain 
of  all  rights.  And  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  right 
throughout  the  whole  universe,  if  it  had  not  its  first  foun- 
tain in  Qod  himself;  and  ther^ore  his  justice  must  be  the 
faithfiil  guardian  of  the  rights  of  his  sovereignty  and  go- 
vernment. And  thereupon,  this  justice  doth  not  only  allow 
him  but  oblige  him  to  award  to  every  transgression  a  just 
recompense  of  reward  as  the  Scripture  spdiks. 

But  of  this  I  shall  say  no  more,  save  only  this  word  or 
two  by  way  of  Ute  /  that  is, 

1.  Let  us  have  our  souls  so  possessed  with  this  appre- 
hension of  the  divine  justice  as  to  dread  it,  and  stand  in 
great  awe  of  it,  knowma  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  God 
uat  will  not  be  mockea  or  trifled  with  by  any;  and  who 
never  confers  favours  upon  any,  so  as  to  forget  his  just 
right ;  nor  doth  so  exercise  his  mercy  towar£  any  as  to 
depress  and  lose  his  sovereignity;  of  which  sovereignty  of 
his,  as  hath  been  said,  his  justice  must  alwajrs  be  a  laithftil 
guardian,  and  therefore,  those  that  are  nearest  to  him  must 
know,  that  if  they  transgress  his  justice  must  have  an  ex- 
ercise about  them,  even  as  punitive.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  economical,  punitive,  family  justice,  by  which,  even 
where  God  is  pleased  to  be  related  as  a  Father,  he  ani- 
madverts upon,  and  chastises  and  punishes,  the  faults  and 
follies  of  his  own  children,  even  those  that  are  of  his  own 
household.  Though  yon  must  distinguish  of  punishments, 
between  those  that  are  corrective  and  those  that  are  vin- 
dictive. Vindictive  punishments  shall  not  have  place 
there  upon  those  that  are,  and  have,  a  stated  beinp^  in  the 
family,  that  are  of  it  and  in  it.  But  corrective  punishment 
shall  nave  place  even  there.    And  then, 

3.  Not  only  dread  divine  jastice,  but  labour  to  engage  it 
to  be  on  your  side.  What  a  great  blessing  is  that,  to  have 
even  justice  itself  plead  for  us,  and  the  state  of  our  ease 
brought  to  that  pass  that  it  may.  If  we  confess  our  sins, 
that  is,  with  a  truly  evangelical  frame  of  spirit,  he  is  faith- 
fbl  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins ;  and  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.    But  I  pass  on, 

3.  To  say  somewhat  of  his  FArrBPULNBss.  And  that 
also  doth  in  a  great  part  run  into  justice,  as  justice  doth 
in  some  part  run  into  noliness.  Bat  so  far  as  to  superadd 
somewhat  peculiar  and  distingaishing.  The  faithfrilness  of 
Qod  is  his  veracity,  or  his  truth  as  it  relates  to  his  word, 
the  conformity  that  is  between  his  word  and  his  mind.  Ana 
whereas  his  word,  as  his  faithfulness  that  refers  to  it,  is 
two-fold,  assertory  and  promissory;  so  accordinely  must 
his  fiiitlaulness  be  understood,  tt  stands  either  in  decla- 
ring to  us  truly  how  things  are,  or  how  they  shall  be.  It 
relates  to  his  ossfriory  wm ;  that  is,  that  he  doth  make  a 
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tine  rq>T«sentatioii  to  us  of  all  things  that  are  to  be  receiy- 
ed  by  us  as  doctrines.  Whereas,  he  is  in  no  pooribility  of 
being  deceived  himself  herein^  so  neither  can  he  deceive 
us;  Gkd  cannot  lie.  It  is  impossible  to  God  to  lie. 
So  much  the  light  of  a  pagan  could  discern  of  Qod,  even 
Balaam ;  "  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  nor  the 
son  of  man  that  he  should  repent"  All  the  declarations 
that  he  hath  oiade  to  us  by  way  of  assertion  of  thinjg;s  that 
we  are  to  conceive  are  so  and  so,  we  are  to  look  upon 
his  truth  and  faithfulness  as  engaged  herein.  That  is,  he 
doth  make  a  representation  to  us  of  things  iust  as  they  are, 
and  no  otherwise,  in  what  he  saith  to  us  of  himself  in  what 
he  saith  to  us  of  Christ,  in  what  he  saith  to  us  or  his  Spi- 
rit, and  in  what  he  saitn  to  us  of  the  way  and  course  of 
duty  wherein  we  are  to  walk,  and  the  like.  And  whereas 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Revealer,  the  first  Revealer 
of  Qod  and  his  mind  to  men,  he  is  thereu|>on  called  the 
faithful  witness,  as  representing  and  testifying  things  just 
to  be  as  they  are,  and  no  otherwise.  It  comes  in  among 
his  glorious  titles,  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  first-begotten  from 
the  dead,  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  the  faithful 
witness  r  that  falls  in  among  the  rest.  Rev.  i.  5.  Qod's 
name  is  in  him,  that  is^  the  same  nature  is  in  him 
whereof  the  divine  name  is  expressive.  And  therefore, 
in  the  whole  Gospel  revelation  we  must  conceive  the  high- 
est faithfulness  to  be  engaged.  That  which  sums  it  up 
"  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,"  the 
apostle  calls  it,  "  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation," (I  Tim.  i.  15.)  most  worthy  to  be  received  and 
believed.    And  then. 

The  word  of  God,  to  which  this  faithfulness  hath  refer- 
ence, is  not  only  assertory  but  promissory;  not  only  dedar 
ratoiy  how  thinss  are,  but  how  also  they  shall  be.  It  is 
true,  we  may  take  in  his  threatenings  too,  unto  which  his 
faithfulness  hath  reference  as  well  as  his  promises.  But 
chiefly  and  principally,  his  faithfulness  hath  reference  to 
his  covenant  "He  is  the  faithful  Gkxi,  that  keepeth 
covenant  and  mercy  for  ever,"  Deut  vii.  9.  And  '*  he  will 
not  alter  the  covenant  that  is  gone  out  of  his  mouth,  nor 
suffer  his  faithfulness  to  fail,"  Psalm  Ixzxix.  33,  34. 

And  therefore,  concerning  this  also,  take  so  much  of 
present  Use.  Is  God  perfect  m  this  respect,  most  perfectly 
true  and  faithful,  true  to  his  word,  his  mind  always  agree- 
ing most  accurately  with  it  1    Then, 

1.  Trust  this  faithfulness  of  his.  The  object  of  trust  is 
faithfulness  most  properly,  the  most  immediate  object 
That  which  answer^to  faithfulness  is  faith.  If  he  be  faith- 
ful, he  is  to  be  believed,  trusted  in,  and  relied  upon.  In 
that  passage  of  the  apostle's  prayer  that  he  might  be  de- 
livered from  wicked  and  unreasonable  men,  for  all  men 
have  not  faith ;  the  most  probable  meaning  of  that,  is,  that 
have  not  faithfulness,  (faith  bein^  there  taken  objectively,) 
that  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted;  wicked  and  unreasonable 
men,  upon  whom  we  can  place  no  trust,  that  are  not  fit  to 
be  believed.  But  we  are  never  to  admit  a  thought  so  dimi- 
nishing or  debasing  concerning  him  whom  we  have  taken 
to  be  our  God,  as  if  he  were  not  fit  to  be  trusted,  as  if  his 
faithfulness  could  fail  any  whit  Our  heavenlv  Father  is 
perfect  in  this  respect ;  therefore  trust  him  perfectly,  with- 
out vacillation,  without  wavering  or  suspensefurhearts. 
He  cannot  deny  himself,  he  abides  most  faithful,  and 
therefore  most  securely  to  be  relied  upon  by  those  that 
are,  through  his  grace,  enabled  to  give  up  themselves  to 
him.  He  desires  nomore :  give  up  yourselves  to  him,  and 
you  are  safe  on  his  part:  rely  upon  him,  for  he  is  faith- 
ful ;  he  will  keep  wnat  you  commit  to  him.    And, 

2.  Imitate  his  faithfulness  as  well  as  trust  it  Do  you 
labour  to  be  perfect  herein  1  I  pray  let  us  all  labour  to  be 
perfect  in  this  as  our  heavenly  rather  is  perfect,  to  wit,  in 
mithfulness,  both  towards  him  and  towards  men. 

(1.)  Towards  him.  O !  how  can  we  think  it  tolerable  to 
break  with  him  who  is  never  apt  to  break  with  us !  His 
faithfulness  can  never  fail ;  why  should  ours  so  often  fail  1 
When  we  promise,  when  we  engage,  when  we  vow  to  live 
in  bis  love,  in  his  fear,  in  his  communion ;  what  shame 
should  it  cover  our  faces  with,  to  be  unfaithful  towards 
him,  who  is  constantly  faithful  towards  us  \    And, 

(3.)  Towards  men;  imitate  him  there  too:  this  would 
be  the  glory  of  our  religion.  It  is  the  intolerable  reproach 
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of  it,  that  there  is  so  much  fhlsehood  among  men,  and  era 
among  them  that  profess  the  Christian  name,  among  them 
who  pretend  to  God  as  their  God :  saying  he  is  their  God 
who  is  the  fiiithful  God,  most  perfectly  faithful.  This 
makes  a  most  deplorable  state  of^  things.  ^  Help,  Lord," 
(saith  the  Psalmist,)  "  for  the  ftithftd  manfaileth,"  Psahn 
zii  1.  It  makes  the  state  of  things  so  very  dismal,  that  all 
who  understand  themsrives  tlunk  they  have  reason  to 
cry  to  heaven.  "  Help,  help,  in  such  a  sad  case  as  thit" 
Help,  Lord,  tne  gody  man  fails,  there  is  no  faithfufaieas 
left  m  the  world.  We  are  undone  in  this  case  if  God  do 
not  help,  if  we  have  no  help  from  heaven.  But  what  ai 
ornament  is  it  to  the  Christian  name  andprofessioii,  whea 
the  very  words  of  such  and  such  as  do  profess  it,  are  reck> 
oned  stable  as  a  pillar  of  brass.  "  I  would  no  more  dis- 
trust such  a  man's  word,  than  I  would  fear  the  &Uing  of 
the  heavens  over  me,  or  the  sinking  of  the  earth  mda 
me :"  this  would  be  the  glory  of  our  religion.  O !  then, 
let  us  labour  to  be  perfect  in  this  respect  as  our  heavcalj 
Father  is  perfect 


LECTURE  XXnL* 

Hiving  discoursed  tram  this  text,  of  many  of  the  diviae 
perfections,  under  the  distinct  heads  of  theperfectioos  of  the 
divine  nature,  of  the  divine  mind,  and  of  the  divine  will: 
and  as  for  those  of  this  last  rank,  having  discoursed  to 
you  of  several  others,  it  remains  to  say  something  yet, 

4.  Of  themviNB  goodness;  where,  by  goodness^  Idonoi 
mean  the  goodness  of  being  merely,  or  the  goodness  of 
this  or  that  thing  in  its  own  particular  kind;  nor  moral 
goodness  in  the  utmost  extent  and  latitude  of  it,  for  that 
would  comprehend  the  several  other  perfections  of  the 
divine  will,  that  have  been  spoken  to  already:  but  one 
branch  thereof  only,  which  commonly  goes  mider  the  nasie 
of  beni^ity :  a  benign  inclination  of  wiU,  which  we  an 
to  consider,  both  with  respect  of  what  it  excludes,  and  ■ 
respect  of  what  it  includes. 

(1.)  In  respect  of  what  it  excludes ;  it  excludes  what  m 
opposite  to  it,  whether  it  be  contrarily  opposite,  or  eoativ 
dictory.  That  which  is  contrarily  opposite  is  an  aptncn 
to  do  hurt,  a  mischievous  disposition  to  have  a  mind  or  wiB 
prone  to  the  doing  of  mischief;  which  it  most  certainly  ex- 
cludes ;  and  then,  that  which  is  contradictorily  c^jposite  i», 
not  to  be  willing  to  do  good,  an  unaptness  to  do  good. 

(3.)  And  so,  accordingly,  it  doth  include  a  general  pro- 
pensity to  benefaction,  to  acts  of  beneficence,  and  so  we  are 
to  consider  the  goodness  of  God  analogically  to  what  we 
can  find  of  any  like  specimen  among  men ;  for  indeed 
much  of  our  way  of  knowinsr  Gkxl  is  by  reflection,  there 
being  somewhat  of  God  yet  left  and  remaining  in  oaa, 
fragments,  broken  relics  of  that  imaee  first  instamped  upon 
the  soul  of  man  in  his  creation.  And  by  them  it  is,  that 
we  form  the  general  notion,  even  of  those  perfections  which 
we  do  ascribe  to  God.  We  see  the  several  features  of  ths: 
image,  bv  reflection,  as  in  a  glass,  on  which  we  besiov 
such  and  such  names.  Though  in  the  mean  time  we  mas 
know,  (as  hath  been  told  you  upon  other  occasions  onr 
and  over,)  that  whatsoever  there  is  that  goes  under  the 
same  name  with  God  and  with  us,  (as  all  hiscommnnicabir 
attributes  do.)  yet  the  thinss  must  be  infinitely  direrse,  » 
his  bein^  ana  ours  cannot  but  be.  It  is  but  some  shadov, 
some  faint  resemblance,  of  the  divine  perfections  that  are 
discernible  in  us.  But  upon  those  things  we  bestow  thoe 
names,  still  apprehending,  that  under  the  same  name  sone- 
what  infinitely  more  perfect  hath  its  place  and  being  in  God. 

And  now,  as  to  this  perfection,  (the  divine  benignirr.)  I 
purposely  reserved  that  to  the  last  place,  because  it  is  moa 
in  the  eye  and  design  of  this  text,  as  is  very  manifest  if  vet 
look  back  but  to  tne  two  more  immediate  paragraste, 
which  do  more  directly  refer  hither,  the  former  of  on 
more  expressly  signifying  that  vacancy  that  shookl  be  ia 
us,  (in  conformity  to  the  divine  pattern  and  example,)  of 
all  inclination  to  do  evil,  and  the  latter,  positivelr  expras- 
ing  and  holding  forth  the  inclinaticm  that  should  be  in  as. 
after  the  same  example  to  do  good.    Of  the  loniicr  or 
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these  paragraphs  yoti  mar  look  downwards  from  ver.  38, 
and  see  how  the  desi^  of  that  runs  against  a  mischievous 
temper  and  disposition  of  spirit,  an  aptness  to  do  evil,  yea, 
thoagh  provoked;  that  there  must  be  no  disposition  to  re- 
taliate, to  reqnite  evil  with  evil,  wrong  with  wrong,  injury 
with  injary ;  but  rather  than  do  so,  suffer  oneself  to  be  in- 
jured more,  as  the  several  expressions  in  that  paragraph 
do  signify,  which  it  is  not  needful  here  to  consider. 

And  then  for  the  latter  paragraph,  concerning  the  dispo- 
sition to  do  good,  Uie  discourse  or  tnat  runs  from  ver.  43. 
to  this  conclusion  and  close  of  the  chapter;  ail  under  the 
name  of  love ;  so  extensive  and  large  in  reference  to  its 
object,  as  not  to  exclude  enemies  themselves;  those  that 
do  with  the  most  bitter  hate  pursue  and  persecute  us. 
"  You  have  heard  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  snalt  love  thy 
neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy ;"  such  undue  limits  have 
been  wont  to  be  put  and  assignea  to  your  love ;  that  you 
acquit  yourselves  well  enough  if  you  do  love  them  that 
love  you,  and  if  you  do  good  turns  to  them  that  do  such  to 
you,  if  you  carry  it  courteously  and  afiabl^  in  your  saluta- 
tions to  such  as  will  salute  you.  But  this  is  a  mean  and 
narrow  spirit,  unworthy  of  a  Christian,  and  unworthy  of 
the  name  and  design  of  Christianity,  that  being  intended 
to  restore  man  to  man.  to  restore  man  to  himself,  to  make 
man  what  he  was,  and  what  he  should  be.  There  are  no 
such  limitations  as  those  to  be  made  to  our  love;  it  must 
reach  enemies,  enemies  themselves.  *'  I  say  unto  vou,  love 
your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  eood  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitemlly  use  and 
persecute  yon  ;'*  and  all  this,  that  vou  may  be  perfect,  as 
jrour  heavenlv  Father  is  perfect ;  if  for  so  he  doth;]|  "that 
fon  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  hea^ 
ren,  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  upon 
he  good,  and  sends  his  rain  upon  the  just  and  upon  the  un- 
Qst ;"  animadverting  upon  it  as  a  mean  thing,  and  an  argu- 
nent  of  a  base  and  narrow  spirit,  to  have  our  love  and  kind- 
less  confined  to  those  wonted  limits, wherein  men,otherwise 
aught  by  their  own  corrupt  inclinations,  are  wont  to  con- 
me  theirs.  This  is,  therefore,  the  main  and  more  principal 
lesign  of  this  text,  as  it  refers  to  the  context,  to  commend 
0  us  the  divine  benignity,  to  represent  that,  and  to  set  it 
)efore  us  as  a  pattern  to  which  we  are  to  be  conformed. 
3e  in  this  respect  perfect  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect. 
And  indeed,  it  is  the  fittest  to  consider  this  divme  per- 
ection  in  the  last  place ;  for  it  is  (as  it  were^  the  perfecting 
)erfection ;  it  crowns  and  consummates  all  the  rest.  All 
he  excellencies  of  the  Divine  Beine,  they  are  to  be  con- 
idered  not  abstractly,  each  by  itself,  but  as  they  refer  to 
>ne  another,  and  as  ul  together  they  do  make  one  admirar 
]e  temperament ;  as  with  reverence  we  may  speak.  Indeed, 
f  those  that  are  abstractly  considered,  that  are  wont  to  eo 
tnder  the  notion  with  us  of  very  great  exercise,  should  be 
11  separated  from  this,  they  lose  themselves,  lose  their  very^ 
ame ;  wisdom,  apart  from  goodness,  it  were  only  an  abi- 
ity  to  contrive ;  power,  apart  from  goodness,  were  only  an 
bility  to  execute  ill  purposes  and  designs.  But  divine 
risdom,  that  is  in  conjunction  with  most  perfect  goodness; 
nd  divine  power,  that  is  in  conjunction  with  the  most 
effect  goodness ;  and  so  this  is  (as  I  may  say)  the  per- 
zcting  perfection,  consummating  of  all  the  rest.  How  ad- 
lirable  a  thing  is  that  wisdom  that  is  continually  prompted 
y  goodness!  and  that  power  that  is  continually  set  on 
rork  by  goodness,  in  all  the  efforts  and  exertions  of  it ! 
And  now,  in  speaking  to  this,  the  divine  benignity  and 
oodness,  I  shall  briefly  point  out  unto  you  the  various 
iversifications  of  it,  and  then  lay  before  you  some  of  the 
lore  observable  exemplifications  of  it.  I  shall  show  yon 
ow  it  is  diversified,  and  wherein  it  is  exemplified. 
[1.]  How  it  is  diversified.  It  admits,  in  sundry  respects, 
which  I  shall  mention  to  you,)  of  sundry  considerations 
nd  notions  that  may  be  put  upon  it,  which  yet  do  all  ran 
ito  this  one  thing,  eoodness.  First,  as  it  imports  a  pro- 
ension  unto  any  thing  of  suitableness,  according  as  the 
stimate  of  divine  wisdom  and  liberty  doth  determine  it, 
nd  so  it  goes  under  the  name  of  love.  Love,  is  nothing 
Ise  but  a  propension  towards  this  or  that  object.  The 
bjects  towards  which  divine  goodness  is  propense,  they 
re  estimated  by  his  wisdom  and  liberpr,  or  sovereignty  in 
onjunction,  in  respect  of  their  capacities  to  receive  these 
is  propensions,  or  to  be  the  passive  subjects  thereof.    Se- 


condly, as  it  refers  to  offenders,  guilty^  creatures,  so  this 
goodness  is  his  clemency ;  thirdly,  as  it  refers  to  repeated 
offences,  so  it  is  patience :  fourthly,  as  it  refers  to  long  con- 
tinued and  often  repeated  provocations,  so  it  is  long-suffer- 
ingj  forbearance :  nfthly,  as  it  refers  to  a  miserable  object, 
so  It  is  pit^  and  compassion;  sixthly,  as  it  refers  to  an 
amiable  object,  so  it  is  complacency  and  delight ;  seventhly, 
as  it  refers  to  an  indigent  object,  and  speaks  hu-fe  benefac- 
tions towards  it,  so  it  is  bounty ;  and  lastly,  as  it  refers  to 
the  principle  of  liberty  and  spontaneity  from  whence  it 
proceeds,  so  it  is  caUeu  grace,  tvSoKta,  the  very  expression 
that  is  used  to  sisnifv  the  goodness  of  the  will,  when,  with- 
out any  kind  of  inducement,  good  is  done  for  goodness' 
sake.  "  Thou  art  good  and  doest  good."  When  there  is 
nothing  to  oblige,  nothin£[  to  requite,  nothing  to  remunerate, 
nothing  to  invite,  this  is  the  graciousness  of  goodness. 
These  are  sundry  diversifications,  (as  they  may  fitlj  enough 
be  called,^  and  one  and  the  same  excellency,  divme  go<M- 
ness  and  oenignity,  raised  according  as  such  and  sucn  re- 
spects (as  have  been  mentioned)  do  clothe  it.    But  then^ 

[3.]  We  come  to  give  vou  exemplifications  of  it.  in  m- 
stances  and  evidences  that  do  recommend  and  show  it 
forth  unto  us.    And, 

First,  The  most  obvious  and  most  comprehensive  one  is, 
this  very  creation  itself  which  we  behold,  and  whereof  we 
ourselves  are  a  little,  inconsiderable  part.  What  else  can 
be  supposed  to  have  been  the  inducement  to  an  infinite, 
self-sufficient,  all-sufiicient  Being  to  make  such  a  creation 
as  this  stand  forth  out  of  nothin|[.  but  an  immense  good- 
ness, a  benigtiity  not  to  be  presented  unto,  and  was  only 
its  own  reason  to  itself,  of  what  it  would  aesign  and  do  1 
The  creation  could  add  nothing  to  him ;  for  it  being  pro- 
duced out  of  nothing,  it  could  have  nothing  in  it,  but  what 
was  of  him  and  from  him ;  and  so  there  is  no^ng  of  being 
in  it,  nothing  of  excellency  and  perfection  in  it,  but  what 
was  oriffinafiy  and  eminently  in  nimself  before ;  for  noth- 
ing could  give  that  which  it  had  not ;  and  all  that  is  in 
this  world,  is  given  out  from  Qod  himself,  and  therefore, 
it  is  resolvable  into  nothing  else  but  mere  goodness,  that 
we  are.  or  that  any  thing  else  besides  is.  As  m  Rev.  iv.  11. 
"  For  thy  pleasure  all  things  are  and  were  created."  For 
thy  pleasure ;  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  have  that  im- 
mense and  boundless  goodness  of  his  issue  and  flow  forth 
in  such  a  creation :  and  among  the  rest  of  creatures,  in 
giving  being  to  such  as  might  be  capable  of  knowing  who 
made  them,  and  of  contemplating  the  glorious  excellencies 
of  their  Maker,  and  of  partaking  a  felicity  in  him,  as  well 
as  a  being  from  him.  Indeed,  that  there  should  be  so  vast 
a  creation,  (though  all  that  is  nothing  compared  with  him, 
vast  as  it  isj  that  is  owing  to  his  power ;  that  there  should 
so  ornate,  and  amiable,  and  orderly  a  frame  of  things  be 
created,  that  is  owing  to  his  wisdom.  But  that  there  should 
be  any  creation  at  all,  that  is  owing  to  nothing  else  but 
his  mere  goodness.  He  would  have  creatures  that  should 
be  capable  of  knowing  and  enjoying  the  excellencies  and 
perfections  that  makeup  his  bemg  to  himself,  according 
to  their  measure  and  capacities ;  and  he  would  have  other 
creamres  of  inferior  ranks  and  orders  to  minister  unto 
them.  And  though  this  be  an  obvious  thing,  and  we  hear 
of  it  often,  it  is  often  in.  our  minds,  yet  I  am  afraid  it  is  not 
often  enough  in  our  hearts.  It  doth  not  sink  and  pierce 
deep  into  our  souls,  to  think  what  we,  by  mere  nature,  are, 
h^  mere  untainted,  uncorrupt  nature ;  all  that  we  are  b;y 
divine  benignity,  that  it  did  eternally  depend  upon  his 
mere  pleasure  whether  I  should  be  something  or  nothine. 
And  what  a  rebuke  would  this  carry  in  it  to  a  vain  mincL 
if  it  might  be  seriouslv  and  often  thought  of!  "  Was  I 
created  to  indulge  and  pursue  vanity,  to  indulge  a  vain 
mind,  and  pursue  vain  thing^  V*  How  great  an  awe  would 
it  hold  our  spirits  under !  It  would  teach  us  to  fear  the 
Lord  and  his  goodness,  to  think,  '*  I  only  am,  and  have  a 
place  in  this  world,  because  he  thought  it  good,  and  he 
saw  it  good  to  have  it  so."    But, 

Secondly,  The  universal  sustentation  that  he  affords  to 
all  created  beings,  generally  considered :  that  is  all  nothing 
but  mere  goodness ;  for  asne  had  no  need  of  a  creation  at 
first,  he  hath  still  no  need  of  it,  and  he  that  hath  raised  it 
up  into  being  out  of  nothine  one  moment,  might  have  suf- 
fered all  to  ^p  and  lapse  mto  nothing  the  next  moment 
again,  without  injury  to  what  he  hath  made,  or  without 
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kn  to  hiQMel£  Wa  tender  mercy  is  oiver  ill  Ids  works. 
He  lets  all  this  great  y^iety  of  creatures  that  replenish  thin 
vorld,  eoatinually  draw  (^om  him.  The  eyes  of  all  thin^ 
look  towards  him.  Nature  hath  (as  it  were)  set  an  eye  in 
every  thing  that  ia  made,  only  to  look  up  with  craving 
looks  to  the  great  Author  of  all  things,  and  all  are  sustain- 
ed suitably  as  their  indigent  states  require,  when  all  are 
iCill  useless  to  him,  and  advantage  him  nothing.    But. 

Thirdly,  His  continual  sparing  ofiendip^  creatures ;  how 
constant  a  testimony  and  evidence  is  this  of  the  immense 
goodness  of  QodI  That  when  he  hath  those  that  offend 
Aim  continually  in  his  power  and  at  his  mercy,  and  he 
may  right  himself  for  what  hath  been  done  in  a  moment, 
or  prevent  doing  any  thing  more  to  his  displeasure,  and  to 
his  dishonour,  yet  he  spares :  how  admirable  goodness  is 
this !  It  is  not  oscitancy  and  neglect,  as  if  he  took  no  no- 
tice of  what  men  did.  On  purpose  to  obviate  such  an 
expression.  Moses  useth  that  emphatical  expression,  (in- 
terceding for  offending  Israel,)  "  Let  the  power  of  my  Qod 
be  great,  according  as  thou  hast  spoken,  saving,  The  Lord 
is  long-suffering  and  slow  to  anger."  Let  tne  power  of  my 
God  be  great.  It  is  not  fh>m  oscitancy,  but  power,  that 
guilty  creatures  are  spared,  that  an  offending  world  is  not 
turned  into  flames  and  ashes  long  a^o :  that  a  vindictive 
fire  hath  not  been  preying  on  it,  and  vmdicating  the  wrong 
done  to  the  offended  Maker  and  Lord  of  alL  It  is  not 
oscitancv  but  power,  that  is,  power  over  himself,  the  great- 
est of  all  powers.  Creating  power  is  less;  the  sustentative 
power,  by  which  the  world  is  bore  up,  is  less.  By  the 
exertion  of  his  power  towards  his  creatures  he  can  easilv 
conc^uer  them;  out  by  this  exercise  of  his  power  he  doth 
(as  u  were)  conquer  himself;  withholding  himself  from 
those  more  sudden  eruptions  of  displeasure  and  wrath, 
which  would  argue  that  these  were  a  predominant  thing 
with  him.  But  he  will  let  the  world  imow  it  is  not  so. 
There  is  the  power  of  goodness  that  doth  predominate  and 
is  governing.  It  is  admirable  in  itself,  and  ought  to  be  so 
in  oar  estimate,  that  this  world  which  hath,  for  so  manv 
thousand  years,  been  inhabited  and  possessed  by  rebels 
against  the  crown  and  throne  and  dignity  of  the  Eternal 
King,  is  yet  spared,  and  they  let  propagate  their  kind^  and 
transmit  their  nature,  though  they  do,  with  it,  transmit  the 
poison  and  malignity  of  an  inveterate  hate  and  enmity 
against  the  Author  of  their  beinff.  How  admirable  is  the 
divine  goodness,  that  shows  itself  in  this  patience  and  long- 
suffering  towards  a  ffuilty  world !  We  are  taught  so  to  ac- 
count ;  "  Despisest  tnou  the  riches  of  his  forbearance  and 
lonff-sufering,  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God 
leadeth  thee  to  repentance  r'  Rom.  ii.  4.    And  again. 

Fourthly,  We  are  to  consider  as  a  further  instance  and 
evidence  of  this  immense  goodness  of  God,  that  he  is 
pleased  t9  take  such  care  of  the  children  of  men,  in  their 
several  sacoessive  ages  and  generations,  as  we  find  he  con- 
tinual^ doth ;  not  only  sparing  them  but  providing  for 
them }  wl^ch  is  a  plain  and  most  constantly  positive  in- 
stance and  exemplification  of  this  goodness  whereof  we 
speak.  Two  ways  he  doth  more  especially  take  care  of  the 
offending  creatures  that  do  possess  and  mhabit  this  earth 
of  ours;  partly  by  laws,  and  partly  by  providence. 

i.  By  Laws.  How  much  or  the  goodness  of  God  is  seen 
bv  those  very  laws  which  he  hath  taken  care  shall  have 
place  in  this  world,  and  by  which  any  thing  of  common 
order  is  preserved  *?  How  admirable  is  it  that  he  should  so 
concern  nimself  for  the  tranquillity  and  peace  and  welfare 
of  those  that  are  in  a  confederacy  and  combination  against 
him,  and  have  been  so  from  one  generation  to  another ! 
How  wonderful  is  it!  It  is  owing,  partly,  to  the  impres- 
sions he  hath  made  and  left  upon  the  minos  and  nature  of 
men.  that  there  are  anvsach  laws  as  go  under  the  name  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  have  this  tendency  and  design, 
to  keep  the  world  in  a  peaceful  and  quiet  state ;  and  do 
so,  as  far  as  they  obtain  and  prevail.  And  indeed,  there 
is  none  that  do  any  thing  to  the  disturbance  and  dis(}uiet  of 
the  world,  but  they  abandon  the  law  of  their  nature  in  what 
they  do,  and  offer  violence  to  themselves.  But  any  such 
law  of  nature  we  must  understand  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  Author  of  nature,  and  we  must  understand  it  to  have 
been  preserved  and  kept  alive  among  men,  by  him  that 
doth  preserve  the  nature  of  man,  and  doth  take  care  that 
there  should  be  successions  of  such  creatures  in  this  world. 


Consider  how  tender  he  is  of  the  lift  of  naa,  thai  be  haik 
provided,  that  there  should  be  such  a  law,  even  in  man's 
nature,  against  murder,  of  which  the  municipal  laws  of 
several  countries  are  all  transcripts,  and  all  owing  to  the 
general  Legislator.  Whatsoever  laws  of  this  or  that  cooa- 
try  do  agree  with  the  natural  law,  they  are  all  from  the 
supremeLegislator,  and  are  but  discoveries  of  the  care  sad 
concern  that  the  common  Ruler  of  this  world  hath  to  pie- 
serve  such  a  creature  as  man  on  earth,  from  violenoe  sad 
wrong.  And  so  likewise,  the  laws  that  do  obtain  any  where 
for  the  preservation  of  property^  and  for  the  preservatioa 
of  chastity,  and  for  the  preservation  of  fsme  and  repuiatioa 
among  men,  and  the  like ;  that  men  may  not  be  injured  ii 
such  respects :  they  are  all  so  many  instances  and  exem- 
plifications of  the  great  and  generai  benignity  of  the  con- 
mon  Lord  and  AiUhor  of  all  thinas,  towards  nis  poor  crea- 
tures in  this  world,  though  he  beheld  his  nature  poisoned 
with  enmity  and  malignity  against  himself,  ana  thoogk 
that  creature  takes  no  notice  ofbim  in  all  this.    And  tho, 

iL  The  case  is  seen,  not  only  in  the  provision  he  hatk 
made  by  laws,  but  which  he  continuaUy  makes  by  pro- 
vidence, for  tne  sustentation  of  these,  his  offending  crea- 
tures. 80  you  seethe  text  refers  us  to  these  very  instancn, 
"  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  pray 
for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  jon,  that 
yon  mav  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  hea- 
ven :"  that  you  may  represent  and  show  forth  the  divine 
nature  in  yourselves,  that  you  may  show  yourselves  boa 
of  God,  with  such  a  nature  as  God  hath ;  give  some  proa6 
and  discoveries  of  the  divine  nature  in  you,  becanae  he 
doth  thus ;  loves  his  enemies,  doth  good  to  them  that  bate 
him,  feeds  them  with  breath,  with  bread,  with  all  the  ae- 
ceasary  supports  of  life,  in  a  continual  course  from  day  id 
day.    Ana  again, 

Fifrhly,  It  doth  further  evidence  and  exemplify  divine 
goodness,  and  how  perfect  he  is  therein,  that  there  is  asj 
derivation  hereof  to  be  found  any  where  among  men,  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  amon^  men  as  goodness  towards 
one  another,  in  any  degree  of  it.  Wheresoever  there  is  to 
be  found  more  or  less  of  that  which  we  call  good  nature, 
if  there  be  any  thing  of  humanitv,  of  an  aptness  to  do  good 
to  others,  or  an  unaptness  to  ao  them  nun,  or  to  take 
pleasure  m  their  infelicities  or  miseries,  these  are  so  maaf 
specimens  of  goodness  that  are  derived,  and  their  veiT  de- 
rivation speaks  a  fountain  from  whence  they  come.  'Ant 
can  be  no  borrowed  or  participated  goodness  bat  moft 
suppose,  and  imply,  a  first  goooness  whence  it  proceedL 
If  there  be  any  the  least  goodness,  in  any  crearnre,  this 
refers  us  to  God,  prompts  us  to  look  towards  him  vitk 
adoring  eyes.  This  is  a  little  rivulet  from  an  immease 
ocean,  a  beam,  a  ray  from  that  Sun  of  love  and  goodness, 
from  that  Nature  that  is  allgoodness  and  all  love  itseH 
in  the  very  essence  of  it  This  we  oaght  to  consider,  if 
we  meet  with  any  kindness  in  this  world,  if  we  see  aav 
efforts,  any  discoveries  of  pity,  of  compassion  and  merci- 
frilness  in  one  towards  another,  this  is  all  goodness  from 
the  First  Goodness.  All  this  shows  there  is  one  Immense 
Goodness,  whence  all  such  little  parcels  of  goodness  60 
proceed  and  come.  Even  in  this  apostate  and  fallen  wortd 
we  see  some  such  appearances  of  the  divine  image  (as  ws» 
said)  yet  left.  We  see  man  hath  love  in  his  natore,  some- 
thing of  goodness  in  his  nature,  a  proneness  to  do  acts  ci 
f^oooness  and  beneficence  to  some  or  other,  as  they  cone 
in  his  way :  this  should  presentlymake  us  fall  adixmg  the 
Sujpreme  Goodness  in  aft  this.    But  then, 

Sixthly,  The  design  of  recovering  apostate,  fiillen  maa. 
is,  beyond  all  things,  a  most  admirable  discoveij  of  dinv 
goodness;  that  ever  he  should  have  formed  sncn  a  desi|a 
Here  is  such  a  creature,  such  an  order  of  creatures,  sach  1 
sort  of  creatures,  fallen,  sunk,  lost,  become  miserable,  an! 
miserable  by  their  own  delinquency,  by  their  own  apostser. 
that  is,  by  their  own  choice :  they  have  chosen  tne  wtf 
that  leads  down  to  the  chambers  of  death  and  eternal  rvm. 
Now,  that  in  this  case  he  should  form  a  design  writh  his* 
self,  **  I  will  yet  settle  a  course  wherein  such  creacnres  as 
these  may  be  recovered  and  saved,  even  from  a  self-pro- 
cured nun."  If  there  were  not,  I  say,  a  goodness  whmof 
no  other  account  could  be  given,  but  that  it  is  divine,  bat 
[  that  it  is  of  itself,  as  the  Deity  is,  as  the  Godhead  is;  who 
I  would  ever  have  imagined  but  that  such  creatuies  having 
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ofTeoddl,  and  by  their  offensive  nature  and  course,  pnt 
themselves  into  a  ^tmf  of  perishing,  must  have  been  let 
verish.   Nothing  more  was  needful  than  to  let  them  perish. 
Why  thonld  ther  not  be  let  perish,  when  they  chose  it, 
when  they  loved  it,  and  affected  the  way  to  it  1    "  They 
that  hate  me  \a^  deAth."   They  that  hated  wisdom,  the 
Sapreme  WisNtom,  tb^  loved  death.    And  why  might 
they  not  be  left  to  their  own  choice,  to  take  the  things  they 
love  7    N6,  this  w^  God-  like,  this  speaks  the  eoodness  of 
a  God,  that  he  will  prevent  the  perishing  of  sel^destroying 
creatures.    *'  Their  destmction  is  of  themselves,  but  they 
shall  find  that  in  me  is  their  help  :"  as  l^  the  prophet  he 
speaks  his  own  iHund  and  heart.    Partly,  the  design  itself, 
4tt  saving  and  recovering  such  creatures,  and  partly,  the 
strange  and  most  surprising  methods  for  bringing  aoout 
such  a  desi^,  may  not  only  beget  conviction,  but  the 
highest  admiration  also,  of  tne  goodness  of  God.     We 
should  not  only  acknowledge  it,  but  fall  a  wondering,  and 
even  lose  ourselves  in  wonder.    How  unaccountable  a 
goodness  was  this,  that  rather  than  such  creatures  as  we 
should  finally  and  remedilessly  perish^  God  should  put  on 
man,  become  man :  that  man,  a  man  of  sorrows ;  that  man 
of  sorrows^  at  last  a  sacrifice  on  a  cross,  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliauoD  between  an  offended  Majesty  and  offending 
creatures  1    What  manner  of  love  was  this !  what  a  trans- 
porting discovery  of  divine  goodness!  '*Qod  pti  loved  the 
world,  that  he  ^ve  his  only-begotten  Son.  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life,"  John  iii.  16.    But  then,  if  we  add  in  the  next  place, 
to  all  this, 

Seventhly,  The  various  means  that  he  useth  to  draw  and 
gather  in  souls,  to  comply  with  the  terms  upon  which  par- 
don and  reconciliation,  and  eternal  salvation  are  offered  to 
us.  There  are  his  ensigns  displayed,  there  is  a  Gkispel 
published,  there  is  an  office  set  on  foot,  which  is  t6  last 
through  all  ages  to  the  end  of  time,  on  nurpose  to  draw 
and  gather  in  souls ;  and  all  these  to  be  looked  upon  still 
under  the  notion  of  enemies,  they  whose  hearts  were  full 
of  enmity  and  hate  against  him.  For  whom  indeed  he  hath 
been  doing  goodj  in  common  kinds,  loni^  before  :  but  they 
never  thanked  him  for  all  the  actings  of  his  patience  and 
sparing  mercy.  But  such  things  are  continually  done  to- 
wards the  unthankful  and  the  evil ;  yea,  these  he  is  so  in- 
tent upon  saving  fVom  a  deserved  ruin,  and  bringing  them 
to  partake,  even  in  a  blessedness  with  himself,  to  unite 
them  with  his  Son,  make  them  one  with  him,  to  possess 
them  with  his  Spirit;  and  to  one  of  the  greatest  wonders 
of  the  divine  goodness  that  can  be  thought  of.  When  he 
hath  given  his  Son  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  poor  sinners,  then 
to  give  his  Spirit  to  enter  into  them,  and  to  inhabit  and 
possess  them,  and  dwell  in  them  ;  that  holy,  pure  Spirit, 
that  Spirit  of  all  goodness  and  purity,  that  Spirit  of  holi- 
ness, as  he  ]»  called,  that  he  shodld  make  his  entrance 
into  unholy  souls,  souls  that  are  so  many  cells  of  impurity 
and  filthiness,  of  everv  thing  that  is  hateful  and  noisome 
and  loathsome,  how  admirable  a  discovery  is  this  of  the 
divine  goodness! 
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And  having  thus  demffn^raUd  the  divine  goodness,  my 
design  is  to  vindicaU  it.  And  that  is,  indeed,  of  so  great 
importance,  that  I  cannot  think  it  fit  to  leave  off  from  this 
subject  without  placing  some  endeavour  ihat  way.  It  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence  to  us,  in  all  the  world,  to  have 
our  souls  habitually  possessed  with  a  believing,  admiring 
sense  of  the  goodness  of  God«  We  should  therefore  watch 
with  greater  jealousy  over  Our  souls,  in  no  one  point  more 
than  this,  lest  any  thought  should  arise,  or  lest  any  injec- 
tion should  fit  and  have  place  in  our  souls,  that  should 
any  way  tend  to  infer  with  us  a  diminution  of  the  good- 
ness of  Ck>d,  that  the  glory  of  it  sbouM  be  sullied  in  our 
eyes,  or  that  it  should  be  obscured  or  darkened  in  any 
kind :  for  how  much  may  a  thought  do  of  preiudice  to 
that  genuine,  holv,  spiritual  affection  that  should  be  work- 
ing back  again  m  ourselves  towards  a  good  God !    How 
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mav  that  affection  be  stifled  by  a  thought,  if  it  be  not  duly 
and  seasonably  obviated ! 

And  indeed,  there  are  but  the^^e  two  great  objections  that 
can,  with  anv  plausibleness,  offer  themselves  against  the 
goodness  of  doa ;  partly,  the  eternal  miseries  that  do  befall 
the  ^eater  part  of  mankind'^  and  partly,  the  temporal  ca- 
lamities that  do  befall  the  better  part.  These  two  ways, 
men  may  object  to  themselves  against  the  divine,  goodness, 
wherein  God  is  here  represented  as  so  perfeci,  that  the 
most  should  miserably  perish,  and  the  best  should  undergo 
many  hard  and  grievous  things,  even  ia  this  world.  Both 
these  we  shall  take  into  consideration,  that  so,  this  most 
necessary  part  of  the  idea  of  the  divine  perfections  may 
obtain,  without  any  kind  of  obstruction  or  objection  lying 
against  it  in  our  minds  or  hearts ;  so  as  we  may  yield  our- 
selves to  be  entirely  swallowed  up  of  the  divine'eoodness. 

The  former  of  these  is  more  frequent.  And  to  stow 
how  little  pretence  there  can  be  from  thence,  how  liiile 
colour  of  objection  aga!n.st  the  divine  goodness,  I  shall  lay 
before  vou  tnese  many  considerations : 

1.  That  no  sUch  goodness  can  be  as  a  perfection  in  God, 
that  shall  exclude  or  diminish  anv  of  his  other  perliections. 
No  such  goodness  can  belong  to  the  nature  of  God,  as  any 
perfection  due  to  it,  that  shall  be  exclusive  or  diminishing 
of  any  other  perfection.  You  should  not  prai.^e  a  man, 
but  reproach  nim,  if  you  should  give  this  of  him  as  h*s 
character,  that  be  is  so  verv  ^pod-natured,  as  never  to  make 
anv  difference  between  cfvilities  and  affronts. 

2.  Punitive  justice  is  most  certainly  a  perfection  belong- 
ing to  the  nature  of  God,  both  as  he  is  a  Being  universally 
perfect,  and  as  he  is  the  Rnler  of  the  world,  to  be  exercised 
m  such  cases,  wherein  there  is  occasion  it  should  have 
place.  This  is  plain  in  itself,  punitive  justice  to  be  exer- 
cised where  it  ought  to  have  place,  it  is  a  perfection  be- 
longing to  the  niture  of  God  as  he  is  a  Being  of  universal 
perfection,  and  the  Ruler  of  the  world :  as  indeed,  the 
Original  Being,  the  First  of  Beings,  must  include  all  per- 
fection eminently  in  itself.  For  there  is  no  perfection  that 
is  not  somewhat,  and  there  Is  no  something  that  can  come 
from  nothing,  and  therefore,  the  First  Being  must  have  all 
perfection  in  it.  And  if  this  be  a  perfection,  (as  every 
man's  judgment  will  tell  him  it  is,)  that  is,  punitive  jiistice, 
to  be  exercised  upon  proper  occasions,  it  cannot  but  have 
place  in  the  Divine  nature,  as  he  is  a  Being  of  universial 
perfection,  and  as  it  necessarily  belongs  to  him,  suppa^^ing 
a  world,  to  be  the  Governor  of  it.  It  could  be  from  no  other  ' 
but  him ;  and  therefore,  can  beunder  no govemmentbut  bis. 

3.  There  can  be  no  place  for  the  exercise  oi  punitive 

i'ostice,but  in  reference  to  creatures  governable  by  a  law. 
^unitive  justice  can  never  have  place,  but  towards  such 
gteatures  as  do  admit  of  being  govern ecf  by  a  laW.  Punish- 
ment is,  properly,  nothing  else  hut  due  animadversion 
upon  an  offender  against  the  law  to  which  he  is  obliged, 
and  which  be  is  put  under.  This  also  is  plain  in  itself, 
and  only  leads  to  what  I  add  further, 

4.  That  no  creature  can  be  capable  of  Government  by« 
law,  but  such  a  one  as  is  endowed  with  the  natuial  facul- 
ties of  an  understanding  and  a  will.  There  is  no  place  for 
a  legal  government,  and  so  nor,  consequently,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  punitive  justice,  hut  toward  a  creature  that  is  en- 
dowed with  the  natural  faculties  of  an  understanding  and 
will,  supposing  that  such  a  creature  be  guilty  of  violating 
the  laws  oy  which  he  ought  to  be  governed. 

5.  It  can  be  no  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  God  to 
have  made  such  a  creature  as  man.  For  that  which  is  the 
very  first  instance  of  divine  goodness,  it  would  be  very 
strange  that  that  should  be  a  reflection  upon  it,  cloud  it,  or 
obscure  it.  It  evidencelh  it  most  highly,  that  when  it  was 
in  the  choice  of  God,  and  a  thing  merely  depending  upon 
his  pleasure,  to  make  such  a  sort  and  order  of  creatures 
stand  un  out  of  nothing  into  being.  This  is,  I  say,  the 
first  evidence  of  hi^  goodness,  and  speaks  no'hing  to  the 
disparagement  of  it :  **  for  thy  pleasure  all  things  are  and 
Irere  created."  And  that  which  ought,  from  the  very  reason 
of  the  thing,  to  be  miatter  of  highest  and  most  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment and  adoration,  must  thereupon,  necessarily, 
be  an  instance  of  goodness  in  him  to  whom  such  grateful 
acknowledgments  aredu^,  and  by  whom  they  are  claimed. 
And  it  is  a  saying  that  carries  its  own  light  and  reason  in 
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it,  of  that  ancient,  that  "  If  I  were  capable  (saith  he)  of 
making  an  intelligent  creature  stand  up  out  of  notbuig, 
with  a  present  power  of  using  and  understanding,  the  first 
thing  I  should  expect  from  him  should  be.  that  he  fall 
down  and  worship  me,  and  make  acknowledgment  to  me, 
for  having  been  the  au(hor  of  being,  and  of  such  a  being 
to  him."  And  then,  for  the  kind  of  this  bein^  which  divine 
^dness  hath  allotted  to  it,  it  makes  it  a  high  instance  of 
his  goodne&j  itself  So  far  is  it  from  being  a  diminution 
to  it,  that  is,  that  he  hath  given  us  such  a  sort  of  being 
that  is  merely  imitative  and  resembling  of  his  own,  where- 
m  coald  there  have  been  a  greater  signification  of  kindness 
and  goodness,  than  to  form  a  creature  ailer  his  own  image, 
with  a  spiritual,  intelligent  nature  like  his  own  1  And, 

6.  The  things  thai  render  any  creature  capable  of  felicity, 
do  also  render  it  capable  of  government  by  a  law :  that  is, 
reason  and  will,  an  intellective  and  elective  faculty ;  these 
make  a  people  capable  of  government  by  a  law,  and  make 
them  capable  of  felicity  too.  As  hath  been  told  you,  if 
man  had  not  had  a  nature  endowed  with  an  understanding 
and  a  will,  he  could  have  been  no  capable  subject  of  being 
governed  oy  a  law :  but  then,  if  he  nad  been  destitute  of 
such  faculties  as  these,  he  could  not  have  been  capable  of 
felicitjT  neither.  If  be  had  not  understanding  to  apprehend 
wherein  it  lies,  and  a  will  to  unite  with  it,  choose  it,  and 
take  solace  m  it,  he  would  be  incapable  of  being  a  happy 
creature.  And  what !  can  it  be  any  argument  against  tne 
divine  goodness  that  he  hath  made  man  with  such  a  nature 
as  renders  him  capable  of  felicity  1 1f  he  were  not  capable 
of  government-  he  could  not  be  capable  of  felicity ;  the 
same  things  makin«;  him  capable  of  the  one,  and  of  the  other. 

7.  It  must  have  been  a  very  great  blemish  upon  the  di- 
vine government,  if  creatures  capable  of  government  by 
law,  should  generallv  offend  against  the  most  righteous 
and  equal  ones,  (as  his  laws  cannot  but  be,)  and  there 
should  be  no  course  taken  for  the  punishing  of  such 
transgressors.  This  must  be  a  manirest  blemish  upon  a 
government.  Suppose  we,  in  any  government  whatsoever, 
that  there  should  be  any  such  edict  and  proclamation  pub- 
lished, that  let  the  subjects  under  such  a  government  do 
what  they  please,  no  man  shall  be  animadverted  upon,  all 
shall  do  what  is  good  in  their  own  eyes,  and  no  one  oe  ever 
called  to  any  account ;  would  this  be  a  commendation  of 
a  government  1  Such  a  thing  is  altogether  insupposable  in 
the  administration  of  the  best  and  most  excellent  govern- 
ment that  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be.  Consider  it  in  the 
whole  course  of  it,  not  the  temporal  administration  ab- 
stractly from  the  future  state  of  things,  but  the  course  and 
the  end  of  it  altogether ;  and  it  must  finally  appear  the 
best  and  most  perfect  and  excellent  government  that  ever 
was,  or  ever  can  be.  But  how  insupposable  is  it,  (I  say,) 
that  the  best  and  most  perfect  government,  should  ever  be 
liable  to  such  a  blemish  as  this,  that  let  men  be  never  so 
wicked,  it  shall  fare  as  well  with  them  as  if  they  were 

•  never  so  dutiful  and  obedient.  The  thing  speaks  itself, 
and  Scripture  speaks  it,  but  it  speaks  not  as  a  notion  which 
it  suggests  anew,  but  only  that  which  it  takes  up  and  ob- 
serves, as  a  thing  common  to  men  before.  "  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  world  do  right  T'  And  see  what  immedi- 
ately proceeds,  "  Wilt  thou  destroy  the  righteous  with  the 
wicked  1  That  be  far  from  thee ;  Shall  not  the  judge  of  all 
the  world  do  right  V*  Qen.  xviii.  23, 25.  Supposing  this  as 
a  great  fundamental,  a  princijple  that  did  always  shine  with 
its  own  light,  and  that  did  evidence  itself,  that  it  must  be- 
long to  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  to  do  right :  and  so  put 
a  difference  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  that 
th^  are  not  to  fare  all  alike.    And  again, 

8.  The  very  nature  of  the  law,  that  was  original  and 
natural  to  man,  is  itself  a  high  evidence  and  instance  of 
divine  goodness.  The  law  of  nature,  that  law  (I  say) 
which  was  original  and  natural  to  mat),  and  so  in  wrought 
into  himself  at  first,  that  he  was  even  constituted  as  a  law 
to  himself  because  that  that  was  enjoined  in  it  summarily, 
did  carry  nis  own  reason  in  it,  had  m  itself  recommending 
evidence  to  that  conscience  wherewith  he  was  created,  that 
(3od  did  rule  upon  those  terms  that  be  was  to  rule  himself 
upon ;  and  so  must  judge  him  upon  such  terms,  as  upon 
which  he  must  judge  himself  For  do  but  consider,  how 
this  law  is  afterwards  summed  up  all  in  one  word,  love. 
This  waa  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  the  loving  of  Gk>d  above 


all :  the  most  equal  thing  in  all  the  world,  that  the  }a^beA 
and  best  love  should  be  placed  upon  the  nighest  and  best 
good.  This  was  that  which  his  law  required,  that  we 
should  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  with 
all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our  might.  Our  Saviour  gives 
this,  as  the  summary  and  principal  part  <^  the  law  that 
was  natural  and  original  to  man :  and  then,  the  second 

Sirt  is  like  the  former,  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselvei 
ow  sreatly  evidential  was  this  divine  goodness,  thai  when 
he  had  maae  a  creature  capable  of  governmeiu  by  a  lav, 
he  should  give  him  such  a  law  as  this,  and  impress  it  upon 
his  mind,  so  as  it  might  be  said,  God  was  not  more  to 
govern  him  by  it,  than  be  was  to  govern  himself:  and  sc 
finally  was  to  judge  him  by  it,  as  he  most  needs  jadn 
himself!  *'  He  hath  shown  thee,  O  man,  what  is  |ood; 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  instly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  T 
Micah  vi.  8.  Walk  in  that  dutiful  subjection  to  God, 
which  must  be  the  necessary  and  easy  product  of  supreme 
and  sovereign  love  to  him ;  and  then,  carry  it  justly  aod 
mercifully  towards  men.  And,  certainly,  that  must  needs 
be  an  instance  and  evidence  of  the  greatest  goodness  is 
God,  that  should  be  the  cause  of  the  greatest  good  in  maa. 
Now,  do  but  suppose  the  world  conlormed  to  this  lav  of 
God,  in  these  two  most  noble  and  constituent  parts  of  ii; 
that  is,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  dio  live  in  the 
continual  love  of  God.  adoring  him  most  gratefully  as  the 
great  Author  of  their  oeing,  and  in  auniversal  and  mutosl 
love  to  one  another,  each  man  seeking  another's  felicity  as 
his  own,  and  having  no  more  design  of  hurt  or  miacbief 
against  another  than  he  hath  against  his  own  life,  his  ova 
heart ;  what  a  happy  world  were  this  I  And  that  which 
tends  to  happiness,  must  be  f^om  eoodness :  nothing  is 
plainer.  Now,  when  so  admirable  a  law  as  this,  every  part 
agreeing  with  the  whole,  no  branch  but  what  is  naturally 
included  in  this  summary,  this  compendium ;  I  say,  whea 
such  a  law  as  this  was  given  to  man,  it  is  moat  natural  M> 
add,  that  the  same  goodness  that  did  enjoin  upon  man  such 
a  law,  must  also  adjoin  a  penalty  to  it,  a  threatening  <a 
due  punishment  for  the  violation  of  it ;  otherwise,  the  di- 
vine government  had  been  ludicrous,  if  there  should  have 
been  such  a  law  which  is  without  annexing  any  nenaltj. 
And  the  better  the  law,  and  more  unexceptionank,  ibe 
more  clearly  righteous  and  equal  is  a  very  severe  peoalnr 
to  be  annexed  to  it ;  and  the  annexing  it  thereunto,  is  not 
only  what  divine  goodness  must  allow,  and  doch  allow, 
but  what  it  did  require.  This  was  a  thing  not  only  cob- 
sistent  with  divine  goodness,  but  the  efiect  of  it,  that  theic 
should  be  such  intermination  added  unto  such  a  law.  For, 
if  the  adding  of  that  sanction  to  the  law,  was  the  apiest 
means  to  procure  the  continual  obedience  of  it,  and  the 
law  itself  had  a  tendency  to  the  good  of  the  communirj 
for  whom  it  was  made,  then  the  very  addition  of  the  sanc- 
tion or  threatening  to  the  precept  of  the  law,  naust  not 
only  consist  with  the  goodness  or  it,  but  proceed  from  it 
Any  prince  that  doth  really  study  the  welfare  of  the  go- 
verned community,  must  be  understood  to  adjoin  due  tuul 
proper  penalties  to  good  laws,  for  the  good  of  the  people 
to  be  governed  by  them :  that  the  awe  of  the  adjomed 
threatening  may  procure  obedience,  and  that  obedience, 
felicity  to  them  tnat  are  so  governed ;  so  as  that  such  a 
law  being  once  made,  goodness  did  not  only  admit  of  u 
but  did  require,  that  there  should  be  a  penalty  annexed  b? 
it,  to  enforce  obedience.    And  again, 

9.  It  was  never  to  be  expected,  that  when  God  made 
such  a  creature,  he  should  create  him  in  that  which  was 
to  be  his  final  state.  It  could  never  be  looked  for  from  the 
divine  goodness,  that  making  such  a  creatnre  as  man,  be 
should  settle  him  in  a  final  good  and  h^ppy  estate  the  ars 
day  he  made  him.  It  can  be  no  way  inconsistent  with  the 
goodness  of  Gtod,  that  having  made  such  a  creature  » 
man,  he  should  order  him  a  state  of  trial,  of  mdtmxiai, 
through  which  he  was  to  pass  into  that  state  which  vas  is 
be  final,  and  perpetually  felicitating.  For  a  final  state  £&  a 
state  of  retribution,  a  state  of  reward.  The  Scripcnre  « 
speaks  of  it,  frequently,  as  you  cannot  but  know.  Nov  I 
beseech  you,  what  was  it  to  be  the  reward  of  1  It  masc 
be  the  reward  of  a  foregoing  obedience.  And  therefore,  it 
could  never  have  been  expected  from  the  divine  goodness, 
that  when  Gkxi  first  made  man,  he  should  have  made  it 
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impooible  for  lum  ever  to  have  offended ;  or  -when  be 
made  any  intelligent  creature  that  he  should  have  made  it 
sa  Those  two  great  orders  of  intelligent  creatures,  angels 
and  men,  it  is  plain  enough  Gkxl  made  neither  of  them  in- 
capable of  offimding.  And  it  was  not  reasonable  to  expect 
that  he  should.  But  as  to  ourselves,  (for  we  are  more 
obliged  to  mind  our  own  concemmentsAthis  isthe  account 
we  have  given  us,  (Eccles.  vii.  29.)  "  God  made  man  up- 
right; but  he  hath  8on||[ht  out  many  inventions."  God 
made  him  upright,  put  him  into  a  good  state,  if  he  would 
hare  liked  it,  but  he  must  needs  fall  to  his  own  inventions, 
to  mend  it,  and  trv  if  he  coold  not  make  to  himself  a  bet- 
ter state  than  God  had  made  for  him.  It  was  never  to  be 
expected  from  the  divine  goodness,  that  he  shonldj.by  al- 
mighty, extraordinary  power,  have  prevented  this.  For 
the  creature  that  was  designed  to  be  rewarded  with  eter- 
nal felicity,  for  a  present  temporal  obedience,  he  mast  be 
lefl  to  the  trial  of  his  ingenuity  and  dutifulness  towards 
his  booniiful  Creator.  Otherwise,  there  would  have  been 
no  place,  no  room  for  reward.  And  if  there  had  been  no 
place  for  punishment,  in  case  of  disobedience,  there  could 
have  been  no  place  of  reward,  in  case  of  obedience  and< 
duty.    Therefore  I  add  hereupon, 

10.  That  inasmuch  as  it  was  necessary  there  shonld  be 
such  a  law,  and  the  threatening  annexed  to  it,  or  panish- 
meot  proportionable  to  any  offence  committed  against  it, 
the  execution,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  threatening, 
became  accordingly  and  consequently  necessary,  supposing 
race  the  violation  of  such  a  law.  I  speak  of  that  law 
which  was  natural  and  original  to  man ;  for  that  little  in- 
stance of  obedience  wherein  God  did  put  man  at  first 
upon,  there  could  not  have  been  transgression  in  that,  with- 
m  it  had  been  a  violating  of  the  most  natural  law,  in  the 
most  noble  and  essential  part  of  it.  Now,  if  a  threatening 
vere  necessary  to  be  annexed  to  a  law,  the  execution  of  it, 
a  case  of  a  violation  of  that  law,  was  consequently  neces- 
ary ;  yea^  and  if  the  threatening  did  immediately  proceed 
Tom  divine  goodness,  the  execution  of  the  threatening 
nust  immediately  proceed  from  it;  but  not  without  the  m- 
ervention  of  the  divine  veracity.  The  goodness  of  God 
lid  lead  him  to  add  a  due  and  proportionable  threatening 
0  his  law :  and  this  law  being  violated  and  broken,  so  as 
hat  the  threatened  punishment  became  due,  it  must  be  ex- 
ecuted. That  which  was  ordained  (tom  the  divine  good- 
less,  it  comes  to  be  the  immediate  effects  of  divine  justice, 
vhich  is  not  contrary. to  goodness:  it  is  only. in  our  con- 
:eption  diverse,  but  mr  fh)m  being  contrary.  If  there  had 
lot  t)een  such  a  constitution,  the  divine  goodness  had  not 
hone  forth  with  that  lustre  and  evidence  that  now  it  doth, 
ind  there  being  such  a  constitution,  his  truth  and  legal 
ustice  oblife  him,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  keep  to  it,  ei- 
her  in  kind  or  equivalency:  he  must  do  himself  and  his 
»wn  law  that  right,  as  to  preserve  the  honour,  reputation, 
lud  dignity  of  it,  and  of  nis  own  government  concerned 
herein.  Therefore,  the  execution  of  such  a  law,  by  inflict- 
ng  the  incurred  penalty  one  way  or  other,  was  necessarily 
ind  unavoidably  consequent :  so  necessaiy,  that  one  attn- 
•ute  could  not  in  this  case  have  had  its  sole  exercise  with- 
)Ut  injury  to  some  other,  which  our  first  consideration  was 
lirected  against.    But  then  I  yet  further  add, 

11.  That  whatsoever  penalty  comes  to  be  inflicted  upon 
mreconcileable  sinners,  in  the  final  and  eternal  estate,  it 
Qost  be  acknowledged  that  much  of  divine  goodness  was 
zercised  and  demonstrated  towards  them  before.  Sup- 
ose  an  offending  creature  whose  heart  was  implacable 
3ward5  God,  and  so  violently  addicted  to  sensual  lusts, 
bat  he  had  the  authority  of  bis  Maker  in  continual  con- 
smpt;  and  his  whole  life  was  a  defiance  to  the  authority 
f  his  ia.<<tice  and  government,  and  the  goodness  and  kind- 
less  or  the  offers  he  hath  made  to  him ;  suppose  (I  say) 
Qch  a  creature  incurs  never  so  severe  a  penalty,  he  can- 
lot  but  acknowledge  that  much  of  the  divine  goodness  had 
Is  exercise  and  demonstration  towards  him  before.  For 
*rherwise,  what  room  or  place  were  there  for  that  expos- 
nlation  of  the  apostle,  even  with  them  whom  he  supposeth 
tnaliy  to  fall  under  wrath  in  the  day  of  GM's  wrath,  and 
evelation  of  his  righteous  judgment;  "  Deroisest  thou  the 
iches  o(his  goodness,  and  long-suffering,  and  forbearance  1 
lot  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  Qod  should  lead  thee  to 
epentanoe^**  Despisest  thou  hisgoodneas !  This  same  de- 


spising had  no  object^  if  there  had  been  no  exerdse  of 
TOodness  towards  such  a  one  before ,  and  it  would  suppose 
this  expostulation  to  be  a  great  impeninency.  Eh^ise 
goodness ;  it  were  to  despise  nothing,  if  there  had  been  no 
ffoodness,  and  so  there  could  have  Been  no  such  thing  as 
despising :  the  thing  the  apostle  chargeth  upon  such  a  one ; 
for  there  can  be  no  act  wnere  there  is  no  object.  There 
could  be  no  goodness  to  be  despised,  if  there  had  not  been 
the  exercise  of  goodness  towards  such  a  one  in  a  former 
state.    Therefore  I  add, 

12.  That  the  general  and  special  goodness  of  God  are 
things  no  way  inconsistent  with  one  another.  These  two 
thinss  do  very  fairly  accord,  God's  general  goodness  to- 
wards all,  ana  his  special  goodness  towards  some.  And  it 
argues  a  very  great  debility  of  mind,  and  shortness  of  dis- 
course,  when  any  do  set  these  against  one  another,  as  if 
special  goodness  must  destroy  the  notion  of  general  good- 
ness, or  as  if  general  goodness  must  destroy  the  notion  of 
special.  The  matter  would  be  more  easily  apprehensible, 
ir  we  would  bring  it  to  a  case  relating  to  a  human  govern- 
ment, and  suppose  the  best  that  is  supposablein  this  world. 
Would  you  suppose  that  the  clemency,  kindness,  and 
goodness  of  the  nest  prince  that  ever  was,  (or  of  whom  yon 
can  form  any  idea  in  your  own  minds,)  must  oblige  him  to 
deal  alike  with  all  his  subjects,  that  is,  that  all  persons 
that  are  of  equal  parts,  of  eqnal  understandings,  must  be 
eoually  preferred,  equally  dignified  1  Would  the  goodness 
or  any  prince  oblige  him  to  this,  that  if  he  find  a  necessity 
to  have  some  persons  of  good  parts  and  understanding  to 
be  of  a  privy  council  to  him,  that  he  must  have  ail  to  be 
of  that  privy  council  that  are  of  as  good  parts  as  they  1 
And  shall  such  a  prince  not  be  thonght  to  be  good,  or  bis 
^vemment  not  to  be  equal,  unless  it  were  so  1  The  best 
idea  that  we  can  form  of  any  government  is,  that  thinp 
be  equally  carried  towards  all,  and  yet  special  favour  be 
towards  objects  that  are  not  altogether  incompetent,  at  the 
choice  of  the  ruler.  This  is  the  best  idea  we  can  form. 
Bring  then  the  matter  to  the  divine  government ;  we  must 
distinguish  between  matters  of  right  and  matters  of  favour. 
For  matters  of  right,  we  are  to  expect  trom  it,  that  God 
do  right  to  all  men  universally  without  exception ;  but  for 
matters  of  mere  favour,  in  reference  whereunto  he  is  not 
so  much  as  a  debtor  by  promise,  (and  he  can  be  a  debtor 
to  none  by  nature,)  he  can  owe  nothing  to  his  creature.  It 
is  possible  for  a  subject  in  a  human  government  to  oblige 
his  ruler,  but  no  creature  can  oblige  God.  A  subject  in  a 
hnman  government  may  really  deserve  favour  and  kind- 
ness at  the  hands  of  his  rulers,  for  he  can  benefit  them,  it 
is  in  his  power  to  profit  them,  they  can  really  be  the  better 
for  him ;  but  God  can  be  the  better  for  none  of  us ;  there- 
fore, he  can  be  a  debtor  to  none  but  by  promise :  we  are 
therefore  only  to  expect  from  the  divine  goodness  that 
where  he  hath  promised,  there  he  will  be  as  good  as  his 
word ;  but  for  unpromised  fhvour,  to  which  the  creature 
can  have  no  title,  that  there  he  do  dispense  arbitrarily  as 
seemeth  good  to  hinL  And  therefore,  npoo  this  ground 
his  general  goodness  towards  all,  and  special  goodness  to- 
wards some,  are  no  incon.sistencies  one  with  another.  And 
if  he  do  generally  show  that  goodness  in  the  course  of  his 
dispensations  to  all  his  creatures,  and  especially  to  all  the 
children  of  men,  that  every  one  that  considers  must  ac- 
knowledge, then  it  is  no  detraction  from  the  goodness  that 
he  doth  show  to  all,  that  he  doth  somewhat  more  of  mere 
special  favour  for  others,  yea,  though  it  be  never  so  much, 
or  though  it  be  never  so  greatly  more.  There  is  no  cause 
or  pretence  why  any  man's  eye  should  be  evil  because  his 
is  good.  For  free  and  unpromised  favours,  (and  all  are 
unmerited,  but  such  as  are  not  only  unmerited  but  unpro- 
mised too,)  that  he  dispense  out  these  arbitrarily,  is  cer- 
tainly no  repugnancy  to  the  highest  and  most  perfect  good- 
ness.   I  further  add, 

13.  That  instances  of  the  general  goodness  of  God  to- 
wards men  are  most  numerous  and  undeniable.  For  be- 
sides that  he  hath  given  them  being,  (when  it  was  in  his 
choice  and  pleasure  whether  he  would  or  no,)  here  he  en- 
tertains them  in  a  world,  to  the  making  whereof,  none  of 
them  did  ever  contribute  any  thing ;  he  watches  over  them 
by  an  indulgent  providence,  supplies  them  with  breath 
every  moment;  keeps  off,  for  an  appointed  time,  destme- 
tive  evils ;  affords  them  out  of  that  commoa  bounty  of  hiS| 
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the  good  thiiiffB  that  are  necesseiry  for  the  continuance  and 
comTort  of  life.  How  rich  is  this  earth  in  its  productions 
for  oflfending  creatures !  I  cannot  but  think  of  it^  many 
times,  with  wonder,  that  considering  that  this  inferior  part 
of  G(kI's  creation,  so  soon  after  it  was  made,  fell  under  his 
just  displeasure  and  righteous  curse,  there  yet  should  be 
so  great  variety  of  productions,  every  where  in  this  earth, 
for  the  entertainment  of  rebels,  or  those  that  for  the  most 
part  never  give  thanks  for  what  they  enjoy,  never  lookup, 
although  they  have  a  capacity  and  disposition  in  their  na- 
ture (originally)  so  to  do,  to  adore,  to  pay  reverence  to  the 
first  and  eternal  Being.  That  which-  some  think  to  be 
more  the  difference  of  a  man  from  a  brute  than  reason  is, 
a  natural  religion,  which  some  take  a  great  deal  of  pains 
with  themselves  to  erase  and  tear  by  the  roots  out  of  their 
own  souls.  Let  us  consider  that  which  the  text  refers  to, 
"  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  yoi^do  good 
to  them  that  desnitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you,  that 
you  may  be  the  cnildren  of  your  Father,  who  doth  good  to 
the  evil  and  the  good,  makes  his  sun  to  shine  and  his  rain 
to  fall  on  one  and  the  other ;"  do  so,  that  you  may  repre- 
sent your  Father ;  herein  lies  his  perfection.  This  whole 
earth  that  men  fill  with  their  wickedness,  he  fills  with  his 
ffoodness,  "  The  whole  earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord,"  Psalm  xixiii.  5.  "  The  Lord  is  good  to  all;  and 
his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works,"  Psalm  cxlv.  9. 
"  He  hath  not  leA  himself  without  witness,  in  that  he  doeth 
ffood,  and  gives  fruitful  seasons,  and  fills  men's  hearts  with 
food  and  gladness,"  Acts  xiv.  17.  And  I  further  add, 

14.  That  even  those  instances  of  divine  goodness  that 
are  of  an  inferior  kind,  have  a  tendency  and  aptitude  in 
them  to  make  way  for  the  exercise  of  his  goodness  to  them, 
in  a  higher  and  nobler  kind.  The  goodness  which  God 
exerciseth  towards  men  in  the  concernments  of  this  natural 
life  of  theirs,  they  have  a  tendency  and  aptitude  to  affect 
their  minds,  and  to  beget  good  impressions  there,  and  to 
make  them  consider  and  bethink  themselves,  "  Whence  is 
all  thisi  and  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  such  provision 
should  be  made  for  One,  and  for  creatures  generally,  of  that 
order  to  which  I  belong  1"  This  is  the  tendency,  even  of 
external  mercies.  Whereupon,  it  is  spoken  of  with  such 
resentment,  "  They  say  unto  G}od,  Depart  from  us,  we  de- 
sire not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways—yet  he  filled  their 
houses  with  good  things :  but  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  be 
far  from  me,"  Job  xxi.  14,  15.  And  tbtt  same  you  have 
resumed  afterwards,  in  the  next  chapter,  implving  that  the 
tendeacv  of  things  did  run  quite  otherwise ;  that  is,  to  al- 
lure and  draw  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  towards  God ; 
and  make  them  consider  and  bethink  themselves,  and  say, 
Why  should  we  not  covet  to  know  our  great  Benefactor, 
and  him  from  whom  all  our  good  comes  1  But  thev  say 
nnto  him,  '^  Depart  from  us,  we  desire  not  the  knowledge 
of  thy  ways  ;"^"  though  he  filled  their  houses  with  good 
things;"  and  therefore  is  there  such  a  resentment  after- 
wards expressed ;  "  but  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  be  far 
from  me ;"  representing  them  as  a  monstrous  sort  of  crea- 
tures, a  sort  of  prodigies  in  the  world,  that  there  should  be 
such  adisaflection  in  rebellious  and  obdurate  hearts  against 
the  Author  of  all  goodness  and  kindness  and  mercy,  that 
is  in  so  continued  a  course  exercised  towards  them.  The 
counsel  of  the  wicked  be  far  from  me;  as  if  any  serious 
and  considerinsT  man  must,  and  ought  to  be  startled  and 
affrighted  at  beholding  such  a  spectacle  as  this,  a  reason- 
able, intelligent  soul  shunning  and  fleeing  away  from  him 
who  is  daily  loading  it  with  his  benefits,  and  seeking,  by 
kindness  and  goodness,  to  insinuate  himself  into  it,  and  so 
make  room  and  place  for  himself,  in  the  love  and  kindness 
of  such  a  one.  But  that  these  dispensations  have  this  ten- 
dencv  in  them,  the  Scripture  is  full  of  it;  *'  Knowest  thou 
not  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance  %" 
hath  a  leadin'gness  thereto,  in  that  mentioned  Rom.  ii.  4. 
*'  And  count,  (saith  the  apostle  Peter  in  his  8  Epis.  ch.  iii. 
15.)  that  the' long-suffering  of  the  Lord  is  salvation ;"  (be 
would  not  have  us  make  a  false  count,  I  hope ;)  reckon 
that  he  is  aiming  at  the  saving  of  your  souls,  while  he  is 
doing  good  to  yon  in  external  respects.  If  he  feed  you 
with  bread,  if  he  feed  you  with  breath  day  by  day,  and 
moment  by  moment,  what  is  it  fori  Is  it  only  to  support 
sneh  a  despicable  thing  as  this  frail  body  of  yours  is,  which 
ny  beoome  a  carcass  1    Is  that  the  utmost  of  his 


design  1  No,  he  is  leading  thee  to  repetttanee-,  and  wcmkl 


have  thee  account  that  both  his  bonnty  and  his  Mtii 
towards  thee  have  salvation  in  design.  Count  tne  k>ng- 
suffering  of  the  Lord  is  salvation,  that  is,  it  is  the  design 
of  the  thing ;  it  is  that  which  the  thing  Itself  doth  natvrefiy 
aim  at,  andf  lead  unto.  And  hereupon,  we  are  told  in  thai. 
Acts  xiv.  16, 17, 18.  that  God  aimed  at  the  turning  men 
from  the  vanities  that  their  hearts  did  doat  on  as  the  ob> 
jects  of  their  worship,  to  the  living  God ;  he  did  aios  at 
this  in  giving  them  fruitful  seasons,  ss  yon  may  see,  if  yon 
take  notice  of  the  ccanexion  between  the  15th  and  JTth 
verses  of  that  chapter.  8o,  Acts  xvii.  he  gives  them  being, 
breath,  and  all  thmgs,  that  they  might  seek  aAer  him  who 
is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us ;  in  whom  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being.    And  then, 

15.  Lastlv,  The  terms  upon  which  he  offers  peaee  and 
pardon  ana  eternal  life  to  offending  creatures,  are  the 
nighest  proofs  and  evidences  inuiginaole  of  the  wonderfnl 
goodness  of  God,  notwithstanding  that  so  great  mnltitodes 
do,  finally,  refuse  them  and  perish.  And  to  this  parpose, 
it  should  be  considered,  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  this  as 
matter  of  transport  more  than  doubt,  and  tnat  it  did  need 
more  to  he  admired  than  evinced.  "  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  wbosoerer 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life,"  John  iii.  16.  The  silence  that  is  there  used  is  more 
speaking  than  any  speech  conld  be.  He  so  loved  the 
world,  at  so  stupendous  a  rate.  It  is  a  very  speaking  si- 
lence that  he  doth  not  tell  us  how  great  that  love  is ;  be 
leaves  us  to  understsnd  it  to  be  altogether  inezpressibk, 
that  he  should  give  his  only  Son,  that  whosoever  oelieveih 
in  him  should  not  perish — and  whereas,  men  have  an  im- 
potency  to  the  exercise  of  that  faith  that  is  requisite  to  their 
attaining  salvation,  what  is  that  impotency  1  It  stands  oalv 
in  an  affected  blindness  and  obduracy  of  will ;  that  whic& 
they  call  moral  impotency.  Now  moral  impotency  doch 
not  excuse,  but  aggravate  the  faultiness.  No  man  takes 
moral  impotency  to  be  an  excuse,  but  a  hi^h  aggravatioB. 
As  if  a  man  is  guilty  of  murder,  and  he  brings  this  to  ex- 
cuse him, — "  I  could  not  but  kill  that  man  because  I  hated 
him,  I  did  so  violently  hate  him  that  I  could  not  but  de 
this  unto  him."  That  moral  impotency  This  extreme  hs- 
tred)  aggravates  the  crime,  that  that  maae  it  to  be  done, 
made  it  so  highly  faulty,  and  so  much  the  more  heinous^ 
that  it  is  done.  He  is  not  less  gnilty,  but  the  more,  br 
bow  much  the  more  his  hatred  was  predominant  and  pre- 
valent in  the  case.  Why,  so  this  disaffection  to  God  and 
to  Christ  and  to  holiness^  (which  is  impotency,)  is  an  im- 
potency seated  in  the  will,  and  the  ignorance  hath  its  root, 
It  ariseth  and  proceeds  from  thence,  that  is,  that  men  arc 
"alienated  from  the  life  of  Gk>d,  through  the  ignorance 
that  is  in  them,  and  because  of  the  blindness  of  their 
hearts."  A  blindness  which  they  love,  a  blindness  whici 
they  choose,  as  it  is,  Ephes.  iv.  18.  Whereupon,  all  their 
misery  is  self-created.  The  miseries  wherein  men  are  in- 
volved in  this  world,  which  make  it  another  hell  to  them, 
(a  hell  on  this  side  hell,)  and  the  miseries  of  the  final  and 
eternal  state,  they  are  all  self-created;  that  is,  they  do 
arise  from  a  fixed,  inveterate  malignity  against  the  Amkor 
of  their  being,  and  that  very  nature  itself,  whereof  their 
own,  at  first,  was  an  imitation.  An  amazing  thing,  to 
it  were  impossible,  if  men  did  love  God,  to  be  miserable. 
Loving  him  is  enjoying  him,  and  enjoying  him  is  felicttv, 
if  any  thing  be,  or  can  be.  The  image  of  men's  fnmrf 
miseries  you  have  in  their  present  state.  What  is  ii  ibtf 
makes  the  world  such  a  hell  as  it  is,  but  men's  baoed  d 
Qod  and  of  one  another  %  For  (as  was  said)  if  there  werr 
no  contention  at  all  among  men  on  earth,  Irot  who  shonM 
love  God  best,  and  one  another  best,  and  who  should  do 
most  for  him,  and  for  one  another,  what  a  heavenly  hJv 
should  we  live  here,  a  heaven  on  this  side  heaven':  btf 
the  hell  on  this  side  hell,  is  only  this,  that  men's  hearss 
are  filled  with  enmity  against  God,  and  one  another;  ard 
from  this  malignity  proceeds  their  infidelity,  that  thev  do 
not  unite  to  God  in  Christ  when  they  are  called  to  it: 
which  is  no  excuse,  but  an  aggravation.  But,  in  themeaa 
time,  that  is  the  most  wonderf\il  goodness  that  can  be 
thought,  that  such  overtures  should  oe  made  to  men,  God 
having  given  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  b^ 
lieveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  haTeererlaBtinfbl^ 
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And  this  may  snffiee  to  \ft  said,  in  answer  to  that  first 
objectian  against  the  divine  goodness,  the  eternal  miseries 
of  the  most  And,  indeed,  the  sam  of  all  that  can  be  said 
upon  that  accoant,  doth  amount  to  this,  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  Giod,  that  he  hath 
made  sacb  a  creatare  as  man,  given  him  so  excellent  a 
being,  made  him  after  his  own  image,  that  is,  endowed 
iiim  with  a  reason  and  a  will,  in  his  very  creation ;  and 
that,  baling  made  him  such,  he  did  not  alterably  fix  him 
in  a  good  and  happy  state  the  first  day,  bat  that  he  thought 
fit  to  pass  him  through  a  state  of  probation  into  his  final 
state ;  and  upon  this  lapse  and  degeneracy  he  did  not  do 
for  every  one  in  order  to  their  recovery  as  he  hath  done 
for  some.  In  answer  whereto,  yon  have  these  considera- 
tions laid  before  yon. 

But  we  pass  on  to  the  other  objection;  the  temporal  af- 
flictions or  good  men.  Some  may  be  prone  lo  impeach 
the  divine  goodness  upon  this  account,  and  object  against 
what  hath  been  said  on  that  subject.  But  here,  such  as 
find  themselves  disposed  so  to  object,  should  reflect  upon 
themselves,  and  consider  what  they  themselves  are.  Are 
they  good  men  that  do  thus  object  1  Or  are  they  such  as 
are  afraid  to  be  so  on  this  account  and  are  thereupon  so 
rer^  ofilcious  as  to  object  this  on  the  behalf  of  others, 
while  they  themselves  are  loth  thereupon  to  become  good, 
apprehending  they  shall  not  serve  a  good  master,  and  are 
therefore  willing  to  waive  and  decline  his  service  1 1f  they 
be  men  of  this  latter  stamp  and  character,  that  do  so  ob- 
ject, it  seems  that  their  sense  must  be  this,  that  they  will 
never  be  good  themselves,  unless  Qod  will  hire  them  to  it 
by  temporal  rewards  and  emoluments,  by  indulging  them 
to  live  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure  and  opulency  in  the 
world.  And  for  them  whose  sense  this  is,  I  have  but 
these  things  briefly  to  say  to  them : 

1.  That  true  goodness  can  never  be  so  mercenary.  They 
are  never  like  to  become  good  upon  these  terms,  if  God 
should  i^ive  them  their  own  terms. 

3.  I  would  have  them  consider  what  other  choice  they 
can  have.  If  they  will  not  serve  Qod,  and  devote  them- 
selves to  him,  and  admit  to  be  such  as  he  requires,  (that  is, 
truly  good,)  but  upon  these  terms,  what  else  will  they  do  1 
What  other  master,  or  service,  or  way  have  they  to  make 
choice  ofi  Can  they,  by  their  not  being  willingly  subject 
to  the  gpveming  power  of  Gtod,  exempt  themselves  from 
an  unwilling  subjection  to  his  vindictive  power  7  Whither 
will  they  betake  themselves  1  will  they  leave  God^s  do- 
minion's 1  will  they  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  territo- 
ries 1  whither  will  they  flyl  Neither  earth,  nor  heaven, 
nor  hell,  can  keep  them  out  of  his  reach ;  as  the  Psalmist 
at  large  speaks  it  in  that  139th  Psalm,  and  the  prophet  Jer- 
emiah in  the  33rd  chap,  of  his  prophecy.  "  Am  I  a  God 
at  hand,  and  not  a  Gtod  afar  off!  Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and 
earth  1  saith  the  I^rd.*'  Is  it  to  be  a  di.<<puted  thing  be- 
tween him  and  you,  whether  you  shall  serve  him  and 
comply  with  his  good  and  acceptable  will  1    And, 

3.  If  God  should  give  such  men  their  terms,  whereas 
they  appear  to  be  in  the  temper  of  their  spirits  bad  enough 
already,  they  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  think  that 
would  make  them  a  great  deal  worse.  It  needs  abund- 
ance of  previous  and  preventing  grace  not  to  be  the  worse 
for  a  g:ood  condition,  here  in  this  world,  as  all  experience 
shows.     And, 

4.  Lastly,  I  would  appeal  to  such,  whether  God  is  not, 
in  sach  respects,  abundantly  good  to  them  already.  Hath 
be  not  griven  you  breath,  and  being,  and  all  things  that  you 
enjoy  1  How  irreat  are  the  favours  that  you  partake  of,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  men !  To  instance  in  what  the 
context  mentions;  "  He  makes  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evfl 
and  on  the  good,  and  sends  his  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust."  What  a  case  were  yon  in,  if  Gk)d  should  put  out 
the  san,  and  if  he  should  turn  the  fruitful  land  in  which 
vou  dwell,  into  universal  barrenness,  by  continual  with- 
Qoldingr  bis  rain  1  If  he  should  turn  your  present  health 
into  continaal  sickly  langnishings,  and  your  ease  into  tor- 
B0«^ntiD9  pains,  and  your  plenty  into  pinching  wants  and 
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•traiu  t  And  more  than  all  this,  if  he  should  turn  hia  la- 
vitations  to  you  to  pray  and  supplicate  for  higher,  and 
those  that  may  tend  to  eternal  mercies,  into  prohioi lions; 
and  say  to  you,  *'  Never  pray,  never  supplicate,  never  look 
up,  I  will  receive  no  addresses  from  you  Y'  If  his  invi- 
tations to  jovL  to  surrender  yourselves,  and  become  his, 
and  take  him  for  yours,  should  be  turned  into  protestations 
against  it,  **  I  will  never  be  your  God,  and  yon  shall  never 
be  my  people  1"  Think,  while  this  is  not  the  case,  if  GK>d 
be  not  abundantly  good  to  you  already,  so  that  upon  your 
own  account  you  have  very  little  treason  to  contest  the 
matter  with  him. 

But.  if  good  men  do  object  this,  as  possibly  against  their 
more  nabitual  frame,  under  the  power  of  some  temptation, 
they  may  be  apt  to  do,  as  we  find  it  was  with  the  Psalmist 
in  the  73rd  Psalm  ;  and  the  like  offence  and  scandal  good 
men  are  represented  as,  sometimes,  apt  to  take  at  their 
own  afilicted  condition,  compared  wuh  the  prosperous 
state  of  worse  men,  against  which  much  oi  that  37th 
Psalm  is  directed,  and  that  21st  of  Job ;  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ISih  chap,  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy;  let  such 
but  go  into  the  sanctuary,  as  the  Psalmist  did,  (in  that 
73rd  Psalm,)  retire  themselves,  consider  the  thing  in  the 
secret  Divine  presence,  and  commune  with  God  about  the 
matter,  and  not  with  their  own  souls,  nor  consult  with 
flesh  and  blood,  and  let  them  but  consider  such  things  as 
these,  briefly, 

(1.)  Whether  this  matter  of  fact  be  ordinarily  and  gene- 
rally true,  that  the  case  of  good  men  is  worse  than  that  of 
wicked  men  in  external  rps|;ects.  It  is  a  matter  that  de- 
serves to  be  considered  and  inquired  wisely  about;  and 
certainly,  upon  inquiry,  it  will  rather  be  found  otherwise ; 
that  is,  except  in  the  paroxysm  of  persecution  against  insti- 
tuted religion ;  (for  it  is  very  rare  that  men  should  be  per- 
secuted for  natural ;  but)  "  if  any  man  will  live  ^odly  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  he  must  expect  to  "  suffer  persecution.''  I 
say,  except  in  some  such  paroxysm  of  persecution  npon 
such  an  account,  for  Christianity  itself,  as  to  those  that 
live  among  pagans,  or  for  this  or  that  institution  of  them 
that  live  among  Christians,  that  ca^e  being  excepted  which 
is  not  constant;  ordinarily,  it  appears  evident  toat  the  bet- 
ter men  are,  the  better  their  state  and  condition  are  in  this 
world.  Their  religion  obligeth  them  to  that  temperance, 
sobriety,  and  diligence  in  their  callings,  prndent  and  dis- 
creet management  of  their  affairs,  that  in  ordinary  cases  it 
is  most  plain  and  manifest,  that  there  are  much  fewer  who 
are  ruined  by  their  religion,  than  that  are  ruined  by  their 
wickedness,  by  their  riot,  and  by  their  debauchery ;  more 
persons,  more  estates,  and  more  families  are  ruined  that 
way,  if  there  be  but  a  survey  taken  of  the  state  of  things  in 
this  world :  and  the  apostle  offers  this  very  consideration, 
(in  that  1  Cor.  x.  13.  even  to  the  very  suffering  Christians 
of  that  time,)  "  There  hath  no  temptation"  (that  is  tentar 
tive  affliction)  "  befallen  you.  but  what  is  common  to  men,'' 
but  what  is  human.  It  is  true,. the  account  is  not  common, 
but  the  matter  of  the  affliction  or  the  afflictions  materially 
considered,  are  common  to  men.  Are  good  men  thrown 
into  jails,  and  sometimes  put  to  death  for  their  religion  1 
Truly,  so  are  bad  men  for  their  wickedness, as  frequently, 
and,  if  we  should  make  a  general  computation,  much  more 
frequently.  They  sn  ffer  the  same  things  very  commonly, 
upon  a  less  comfortable  account.    And, 

(2.)  Where  this  is  really  the  very  case,  that  the  condition 
of  God  and  holy  men  is,  in  this  world,  much  worse  than 
that  of  the  worst  men,  as  many  times  it  is  so,  they  are  to 
con^^ider  the  vastly  different  value  of  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral good  things ;  and  this  is  the  great  business  of  a  Chri»- 
tian,  lo  labour  to  have  that  spiritual  sense  in  exercif<e,  by 
which  to  be  able  to  discern  between  good  and  evil,  and  to 
prefer  the  thines  (hat  are  more  excellent;  as  those  two 
scriptures  compared  together  speak,  Heb.  v.  li.  and 
Phil.  iii.  8.  They  ought  to  have  their  naked,  un vitiated 
senses  by  which  to  discern  between  good  and  evil,  and  to 
abound  in  that  judirment  and  sense,  in  all  sense,  by  which 
they  may  distinguish  the  things  that  differ,  and  prefer  (as 
that  expression  admits  to  be  read)  the  thinp  that  are  more 
excellent.  And  then,  how  much  greater  l<«  the  value  of  a 
sound  and  well  tempered  mind  and  spirit,  above  that  of  all 
earthly  and  worldly  accommodations  and  enjoyments  i — 
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ginable,  which  are  bat  ihe  gratifications  of  oar  flesh  and 
external  sense,  at  best.    And| 

(3.)  Such  are  to  consider  what  is  the  experience  of 
Christians  of  all  times,  concerning  the  aptitude  and  use- 
ful subserviency  of  external  afflictions  to  inward  and  ^i- 
ritual  advantage ;  they  say,  when  they  are  in  their  calmer 
and  more  considering  frames^  that  it  is  eood  for  them  that 
they  were  afflicted^  and,  that  God  hath  done  it  in  very 
faithfulness  to  them»    And, 

(4.^  Lastly,  It  is  Gkxl's  own  declared  end,  in  the  tem- 
poral afflictions  he  lets  befall  his,  and  therefore,  would 
nave  them  count  it  all  joy  when  they  fall  into  divers 
temptations,  that  is,  tentative  afflictions^  James  i.  2.  Count 
it  all  joy,  because  it  made  greatly  for  their  perfection^  The 
trial  of  your  faith  worketh  patience,  therefore  count  it  all 
joy;  implying,  there  is  more  of  real  good  in  that  one 
single  excellency  of  patience,  than  can  be  of  evil  in  all  the 
external  afflictions,  absolutely  resigned  and  submitted  to 
the  divine  pleasure.  Here  is  so  much  of  an  inchoate 
heaven,  such  a  heaven  as  our  presetft  state  admits  of,  this 
one  thing  hath,  as  is  not  only  enough  to  make  us  patient, 
bui  joyful,  under  the  various  temptations  and  trials  of  this 
kind,  that  we  are  apt  lo  fall  into,  or  lie  under.  And  here- 
upon, where  this  sense  hath  been  impressed  upon  the  hearts 
or  good  men,  they  have  thouffht  the  sufferings  of  the  pre- 
sent time  were  iiot  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  end  of 
them,  which  was  to  be  wrought  out  thereby,  as  in  that 
Rom.  viii.  18.  "  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  the  present 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which 
shall  be  revealed  in  us."  This  is  my  arithmetic,  so  I  ac- 
count, or  this  is  my  logic,  so  I  reason ;  the  word  may  be 
rendered  either  way,  this  is  the  rational  estimate  I  make 
of  this  case,  having  turned  it  round,  and  viewed  it  on  ev- 
ery side,  and  balanced  things  with  things,  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  present  time,  this  Ttoto  of  time,  this  very  point 
of  time,  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  (alaSf  it  is  not  to  be 
named  the  same  day,)  to, the  glory  that  is  to  be  revealed. 
It  is  as  nothing  in  the  account,  as  if  we  should  weigh  a 
feather  against  a  moontain.  This  is  my  rational  estimate 
and  judgment  in  this  case.  And,  that  God  doth  design  the 
afflictions  of  this  present  state,  as  a  preparation  for  the  fu- 
ture and  eternal  state,  we  have  most  expressly  laid  down 
in  that  3  Cor.  iv.  17.  "  The  li^ht  afflictions  which  are  but 
for  a  moment,  work  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eter- 
nal weight  of  fflory."  It  is  a  mMtathesU  which  is  not  usual 
in  Scripture ;  ao  work  for  us,  that  is,  indeed)  do  work  as 
for  it.  And  it  is  to  be  understood,  principallyi  of  subjec- 
tive glory,  not  objective ;  for  that  can  never  be  more  or 
less  to  any :  it  is  essentially  the  same  in  itself  with  divine 
glory,  but  subjective  glory,  not  objective.  It  it  essentially 
the  same  in  itself  with  divine  glory ;  but  subjective  glory 
to  be  impressed,  that  is,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  ca^ 
pacitv  and  disposition  of  the  subject.  And  we  grow  more 
capable,  and  are  larger  vessels,  receptive  of  greater  glory, 
as  our  temper  is;  and  our  temper  is  better,  and  made 
more  receptive  of  lar^r  and  more  glorious  communica- 
tions, even  by  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time.  By  the 
light  afflictions  which  are  but  for  a  moment,  we  are  so 
much  the  more  apt  for  the  eternal  weight  of  glory,  which 
is  to  ensue;  which  we  are  not  barely  to  be  told,  bat  to 
bear,  answerable  to  the  notion  of  weight.  We  are  not 
only  to  be  mere  spectators  of  the  glory  there  spoken  of. 
but  the  subjects  of  it.  And  then,  if  this  be  all  that  God 
doth  design  by  the  afflictions  that  he  lets  befall  good  men 
here  in  this  world,  to  refine  them,  to  make  them  more  par- 
takers of  his  own  holiness,  and  consequently  of  fuller  glo- 
ry, greater  and  higher  measures  of  glory,  is  this  any 
ground  of  taking  up  diminishinir  thoughts  concerning  his 
goodness  1    Yea,  I  might  add. 

It  is  thai  which  his  very  relation  doth  oblige  him  to,  even 
as  he  is  oar  Father :  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect.  For 
what  a  Father  is  he  to  us  1  or  in  what  sense  is  he  Father 
to  his  own  1  He  is  the  Father  of  their  spirits;  ao  his  word 

nks  contradistinguishingly  of  him  to  the  fathers  of  our 
.  Of  the  flesh  we  have  other  fathers,  Heb.  xii.  9. 
He  is  not  the  Father  of  our  flesh ;  he  is  the  Creator  of  it ; 
bat  of  oar  spirits  he  is  the  Father.  He  is  the  Father  of 
them,  both  upon  a  natural  and  supernatural  account ;  as 
they  have  his  natural  image,  being  mtelligent  and  spiritual 
beings  like  his  own ;  and  as  his  regenerate  children  have 


his  holy  imac^e  renewed  in  them.  Now  the  rery  relalicii 
doth  oblige  him  (if  he  be  a  Father  to  as,  that  is,  to  our 
spirits)more  principally  to  mind  the  advantage  of  ofor  spi- 
nts.  That  very  relation  doth  not  only  admit,  bat  require, 
that  he  should  let  us  suffer  in  oar  flesh,  if  it  may  be  for 
the  advantage  of  our  spirits ;  and  that  this  ontwaid  man 
should  be  beaten  and  shattered  day  by  day,  even  onto  pe- 
rishing, if.  while  this  is  a  doing  and  suffering,  the  inward 
roan  may  be  renewed  day  by  day.  He  must  take  the  prin- 
cipal care  about  that  to  which  he  is  a  Father.  AffeciioB 
mtist  follow  the  relation ;  the  relation  is  to  oar  spiiiis,  and 
the  affection  mast  be,  principally,  to  our  spirits. 

But  I  shall  insist  no  farther  on  that  part.  It  remains 
only  to  make  somewhat  of  Uh  of  what  hath  been  sadd,  es- 
pecially touching  this  divine  perfection  of  the  goodness 
of  Qoi,    Ajid, 

L  Be  hereupon  encouraged  to  cherish  this  apprehensioa 
concerning  God«  take  heed  that  nothing  ever  shake  year 
fixed  belief  and  apprehension  of  this.  And  whatsoever 
reHMonings  do  arise  in  yonr  minds  at  any  time,  forelay 
this  always,  let  it  be  always  a  thing  forelaid  in  yon.  Yet 
God  is  good  to  Israel,  as  the  Psalmist  begins  that  13rd 
Psalm.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  importance,  either  to 
the  liveliness  and  vigour,  or  even  to  the  very  sobstance 
and  being,  of  religion,  than  a  fixed,  stable  apprehensian 
of  the  divine  goodness :  that  religion  is  nothing,  the  sool 
whereof  is  not  love.  If  love  be  not  the  very  sool  of  yonr 
religion,  yonr  religion  is  a  carcass,  an  empty  nothing. 
But  that  love  may  be  the  soul  of  it,  there  mast  be  a  con- 
stant  apprehension  of  the  loveliness  of  the  oinect  Laboar 
then  to  nave  your  souls  possessed  alwajrs  with  a  deep  and 
fixed  apprehension  of  the  divine  goodness.  Contemplate 
it  in  every  thing  that  you  behold,  in  every  thing  that  yo« 
enjoy,  yea,  even  in  the  lessening  and  qaaliiying  of  those 
evils  that  yon  suffer.  Go  up  and  down  this  worki  with 
hearts  fhllof  this  thought;  "  the  whole  earth  is  fall  of  his 
goodness."  Collect  all  the  instances  you  can  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  keep  by  that  means  such  an  apprehea- 
sion  alive  and  in  vigour  concerning  him.  What  a  mighty 
spring  would  this  be  of  cheerful,  and  joyful,  and  pleasaa: 
religion !  Let  no  thought  arise,  bat  let  it  meet  with  a  sea- 
sonable check,  if  it  tend  to  any  dimination  of  dirine 
goodness.    And, 

2.  Preserve  a  worshipping,  adoring  frame  of  spirit  God- 
ward  upon  this  very  account,  having  yonr  hearts  fall  of 
this  apprehension  aiid  sense ;  labour  always  to  be  in  a  pos- 
ture of  adoration,  apt  and  ready  always  to  look  an,  carry- 
ing that  as  a  motto  engraven  on  your  hearts,  "  i  am  lean 
than  the  least  of  all  thy  mercies.**    And  again, 

3.  Endeavour  as  much  as  in  you  is,  accordingly  to  look 
apon  that  immediate  promanation  of  the  divine  goodness, 
his  law;  that  which  issues,  which  proceeds  so  directly 
from  the  goodness  of  God.  Esteem  it  to  be  what  really  it 
is,  the  product  and  image  of  the  divine  goodness.  Look 
upon  him  as  absolutely,  universally  perfect,  and  ccosider 
the  reasonableness  of  what  is  said  concerning  this  law,  ia 
correspondency  thereunto.  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  per- 
fect," Psalm  xix.  7.  And  considering  this  one  single  per- 
fection of  the  Divine  Being,  his  goodness,  make  a  pro- 
portionable judgment  concemit^g  his  law,  in  reference  to 
that ;  that  is.  that  it  is  an  expression  of  his  good  and  ac- 
ceptable will :  and  labour,  more  and  more,  to  prove  thai 
by  a  vital  sense,  by  an  experimental  relish  in  roar  tmn 
spirits.  O !  how  good  is  it  to  be  what  he  would  have  mt 
to  be !  what  that  most  perfect  rale  of  his  doth  require  and 
oblige  me  to  be !    And, 

4.  Accordingly  judge  concerning  the  coarse  of  his  f  re- 
videhtial  dispensations.  His  law  prescribes  to  as  the  w^ 
In  which  we  are  to  walk ;  his  providences  make  the  war 
hi  which  he  walks ;  labour  to  appreheud  goodne9s  thems 
too.  Ail  his  ways  are  mercy  ana  trath.  That  is,  yoo  a» 
to  judge  according  to  the  series  of  his  providences  com- 
plexly taken,  and  as  together  they  do  make  np  one  eaurt 
frame.  Ana  so,  indeed,  we  are  to  make  up  onr  jod^tMst 
concerning  his  law.  Not  by  this  or  that  particular  precept, 
for  it  would  be  a  very  hard  imposition  upon  the  mud  ot  a 
man,  to  judge  and  pronounce  concerning  the  goodneoc  of 
that  command  to  pluck  out  the  right  eye,  or  cat  off  the 
right  hand,  or  the  right  foot,  abstractly  taken,  without  re- 
fereuce  to  the  conjunct  precepts,  and  without  relereaoe  to 
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the  end,  to  Which,  altogether,  they  refer.  And  so,  if  yon 
look  opon  providence,  yon  are  not  to  pronounce  concern- 
ing this  or  that,  sepcurately  and  apart,  considered  by  itself 
As  yon  wonld  not  make  a  judgment  of  the  coodness  of  a 
piece  of  arras  by  looking  on  it  folded  up,  where  yon  can 
only  discern  a  piece  of  a  leg,  or  a  piece  of  an  arm,  it  may 
be,  or  the  limb  of  a  tree,  but  look  upon  it  unfolded,  and 
there  see  the  entire  frame  of  it  ail  at  once.  So  consider  the 
providences  of  God,  in  reference  one  to  another,  and  in 
reference  to  their  end  in  which  all  thinn  shall  finally  is- 
sue, and  into  which  thev  shall  result,  and  yon  must  say  as 
the  Psalmist  doth,  **  All  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  mercy 
and  truth."  And  as  Moses,  in  that  triumphant  soni^  of  his, 
in  the  33nd  Dent,  where  he  tells  us  in  tne  beginning,  his 
design  was  to  publish  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  to  re- 
present the  glory  of  his  attributes;  "  Because  (saith  he)  I 
will  publish  the  name  of  the  Lord,  ascribe  ye  ereatoess  to 
our  God :  He  is  the  rock,  his  work  is  perfect/^  Take  all 
together,  you  will  see  it  will  be  perrect  work  at  length, 
entire,  all  of  apiece;  and  that  nothing  could  have  wen 
spared  out  of  that  series  and  chain  of  providence  that 
compose  and  make  up  the  whole  course.    And  then, 

5.  Endeavour  that  your  knowledge  of  God  may  be  prac- 
tical, vital,  unitive,  and  transforming,  as  touching  this  very 
thing,  the  divine  goodness.  O !  how  much  to  be  lamented 
is  it,  that  we  should  have  such  a  notion  of  God  in  our 
minds  to  no  purpose !  the  notion  of  so  great  a  thing,  a  Be- 
ing absolutely  jerfect  and  infinite,  even  in  this  perfection, 
goodness  itself,  immense  goodnto,  lying  in  our  minds, 
idle,  dead,  useless,  and  in  vain ;  so  that  our  hearts  are  in 
reference  hereunto  but  a  mere  rata  Mula;  there  is  a  no- 
tion in  our  minds,  but  nothing  correspondent  impressed 
upon  oar  hearts.  Such  an  apprehension  of  God  as  this,  if 
it  were  vital,  lively,  and  operative,  would  transform  us, 
make  as  aim  continually  to  be  such  as  he  is,  which  I  shall 
further  press  by  and  bjjr.  It  would  powerfullv  attract  and 
draw  OS  into  union  with  him.  "Wnat  1  shall  I  live  at  a 
distance  from  the  Fountain  of  all  goodness,  immense  good- 
ness, goodness  itself,  love  itself  1  God  is  love.  He  that  be- 
lieves the  love  of  God,  is  hereupon  drawn  to  dwell  in  God 
as  he  is  love,  considered  under  that  notion,  and  so  to  have 
God  to  dwell  in  him:  as  the  apostle  ezpresseth  it,  1  John 
iv.  16.  What  mighty  influence  would  this  have  upon  our 
whole  coarse,  if  we  did  go  with  lively,  operative  appre- 
hensions up  and  down  the  world  of  the  divine  i^oodness ! 
How  should  we  disburden  our  souls  of  care !  With  what 
cheerfulness  should  we  serve  him !  How  little  doubt  should 
we  have  concerning  the  issue  of  things  I  of  that  glorious 
reward  which  a  course  of  obedience,  service,  and  fidelity 
to  him,  a  little  will  be  followed  with  at  last.  But  that  our 
knowledge  of  Qod,  as  to  so  great  a  thing  as  this,  should  be 
like  no  Knowledge,  as  if  we  knew  nothing,  or  as  if  we 
thought  the  quite  contrary  concerning  him ;  methinks,  this 
we  snoald  look  upon  as  an  insufferable  thing,  as  a  thing 
not  to  be  endured,  and  so  take  up  resolutions,  dependent 
upon  his  grace,  never  to  be  at  rest  till  our  hearts  were  like 
this  apprehension  of  God,  that  he  is  perfect  in  goodness. 
And  hereupon  further, 

6.  Make  sure  of  your  relation  to  him  as  your  Gk>d,  as 
your  Father ;  and  consider  and  contemplate  his  goodness 
with  that  very  design,  that  you  may  be  indeed  stirred  up 
to  him  at  coming,  without  more  ado,  into  that  relation. 
We  do  not  much  concern  ourselves  so  seriously  to  inquire 
touching  the  character  of  a  person  with  whom  we  are  never 
to  have  to  do,  with  whom  we  have  no  concern,  nor  ever 
expect  to  have  any.  If  we  hear  of  any  such  as  an  excel- 
lent person,  we  hear  such  a  thing  of  him  with  more  indif- 
ferency  of  mind,  "  I  do  not  know  him,  and  lam  like  never 
to  know  him ;  and,  be  as  good  and  as  excellent  as  he  will, 
I  am  never  like  to  be  the  better  for  him."  But  when  I  re- 
ceive an  account  of  one,  as  a  most  excellent  person,  who 
designs  to  adopt  me  at  the  same  time  for  his  son,  and 
overtures  are  made  to  me  for  that  purpose,  I  think  myself 
highly  concerned  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  a  person 
to  whom  I  am  to  be  related.  And  so  should  we  consider 
the  characters  that  we  meet  with  of  Gk)d;  for  we  must 
either  have  him  as  our  Father,  or  we  must  be  children  of 
a  worse  father  or  of  the  worst  of  fathers.  Therefore,  this 
should  be  hearkened  unto,  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect, 
perfectly  good,  perfect  in  goodness,  upon  this  account,  that 


overtures  are  madh  to  me  in  order  to  rhj  becoming  one  of 
his  children :  I  am  to  come  into  his  family  \  this  is  the 
thing  that  is  proposed  to  me.  And  should  not  I  labour  to 
know  what  a  one  he  is,  and  to  contemplate  ^he  representsr 
tion  that  is  made  to  me  of  him,  upon  this  account  1  And, 

7.  Consider  with  highest  admiration  and  gratitude,  the 
greamess,  the  privilege,  that  you  are  or  may  be  so  related. 
As  the  case  is  stated,  if  this  be  not,  there  is  nothing  want- 
ing but  your  own  willing  and  joyous  acceptance  of  the 
overture,  falling  in  with  it,  residing  and  giving  up  your- 
selves most  absolutely  and  entirely  to  him ;  and  taking 
his  Christ  for  yours ;  with  him  goes  the  sonship,  that  is, 
with  the  acceptance  of  his  own  eternal  Son.  John  i.  13. 
"  To  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  as  many  as  believed  in 
his  name."  And  then,  consider  the  greatness  of  the  privi- 
lege, that  you  are,  or  may  be,  thus  related  to  the  Most 
High  God  as  a  Father,  to  the  best,  most  perfect,  and  most 
excellent  of  bein^.  You  may  have  him  for  your  Father, 
and  perhaps  you  nave  him  so  already.  How  great  a  pri- 
vilege is  this !  To  have  him  for  your  Father  is  to  have  all. 
He  that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all  things,  and  I  will  be 
his  Gk)d,  and  he  shall  be  my  son.  Rev.  xxi.  7.  **  And  it 
children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  Gkid  and  joint  heirs  with  Jesus 
Christ."  God  is  to  be  your  portion  and  inheritance,  that  if 
we  suffer  together  with  him  (which  is  but  a  trifle  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  glory  that  is  to  be  revealed)  we  may 
be  also  irlorified  together,  Rom.  viii.  17,  18.  Methinks, 
this  should  run  in  our  minds  every  day ;  we  are  either  re- 
lated to  this  blessed  One  as  our  Father,  or  we  mav  be ;  we 
are  invited  and  called  by  the  Gospel  (and  it  is  the  great 
design  of  this  Gospel)  into  this  blessed  state.  Methinks  it 
should  run  in  our  minds  all  the  dav  long,  that  that  glori- 
ous and  most  excellent  One  should  look  down  from  hea- 
ven upon  such  an  abject  worm  as  I,  and  say  to  me,  "  Call 
me  Father,  take  me  for  thy  Father."  A  heart  that  were 
full  of  the  sense  of  this,  would  soon  grow  too  big  for  all 
this  world.  What  a  trifle  would  this  world  be  to  that  soul 
which  were  full  of  that  sense ;  "  God  is  become  my  Father. 
I  have  a  Father  in  heaven,  that  doth  whatsoever  he  will 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  there  is  no  withstanding  him." 
He  can  do  what  he  will,  and  he  will  do  nothing  but  what 
is  kind  and  good  to  the.n  that  willingly  consent  to  come 
into  this  comfortable  relation  to  him.  You  see  how  dis- 
tinguishly  such  a  ca^e  is  spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter, 
Matt,  vi.'in  the  latter  end.  Do  not  you  so  and  so  like  the 
gentiles.  Do  not  torture  yourselves  with  cares  and 
thoughU;,  "  what  ye  shall  eat,  and  what  ye  shall  drink, 
and  what  yon  shall'  pot  on,"  and  what  shall  become  of  your 
afiairs  and  concerns  in  the  world,  and  the  like :  the  gen- 
tiles do  so ;  aAer  these  tilings  do  the  gentiles  seek ;  but 
your  heavenly  Father  knows  what  you  need ;  you  have  a 
Father  in  heaven  that  knows  all  your  concernments,  and 
that  minds  all  of  them,  with  all  wisdom,  and  all  the  ten- 
derness and  kindness  imaginable :  I  would  not  have  you 
be  as  if  you  had  no  Father,  to  put  yourselves  into  the  same 
condition  with  pagans  and  outcasts,  and  those  that  are 
without  Qod  in  the  world.    And  then, 

8.  Lastly,  Imitate  God  in  his  imitable  perfection.**,  and 
especially 'in  this  his  goodness.  I  say,  imitate  him  with 
all  the  goodness  that  is  possible,  in  all  his  perfections: 
"  Be  ye  perfect,  for  jour  heavenlv  Father  is  perfect."  So 
I  would  shut  up,  brmging  the  exhortation  in  the  text,  and 
inferring  reason  together.  And  pray  drive  it  to  this  one 
particular  thing,  to  which  the  context  draws  and  claims  it, 
that  is,  unto  love ;  and  even  unto  such  love  as  shall  reach 
enemies  themselves.  You  very  well  know,  that  God  could 
have  shown  no  love  at  all  to  any  in  all  this  world,  but  he 
must  show  it  to  an  enemy :  all  were  in  enmity  and  rebel- 
lion against  him.  "The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God."  And  this  world  was  only  possessed  with  such  in- 
habitants, all  sunk  in  carnality  and  earthliness,  and  deep 
oblivion  of  God,  and  full  of  anger  and  displeasure,  upon 
being  put  in  mind  that  there  is  One  that  claims  a  right 
over  them,  and  that  would  have  all  their  thoughts  and  their 
love:  this  they  cannot  endure;  this  carnalized  race  of 
creatures  cannot  bear  this.  "  For  the  carnal  mind  is  en> 
mity  against  God."  And  he  could  never  have  been  kind 
to  men  but  he  must  be  kind  to  enemies.  For  all  were 
become  his  enemies,  aflfeeted  liberty,  and  could  not  endure 
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the  thought  that  there  shoold  be  a  power  und  a  Lord  to 
prescribe  to  them.  I  pray,  let  as  labour  to  imitate  this 
great  perfection  of  the  divi&e  goodness,  even  in  this  very 
fkoplication  of  it  to  enemies..  This  is  the  beauty  and  the 
glory  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  thing  wherein  it  ex- 
cels the  precepts  of  the  most  renned  paganism,  and  of  that 
which  was  higher,  (as  it  was  grown,)  Judaism  itself. 
'*  You  have  heard  that  it  was  said  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thy  enemy ;"  (as  it  is  in  the 
context ;)  "  but  I  say  unto  you,  Love  yoar  enemies,  bless 
Uiem  that  cun$e  you,  pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use 
you  and  persecute  you ;  that  you  may  be  the  children  of 
jrour  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  I  never  expect  the  Chris- 
tian religion  to  flourish  much  in  this  world,  till  this  appear 
and  be  exercised  as  the  common  temper  of  Christians. 
They  are  to  be  such  a  sort  of  men,  as  that  all  the  world 
may  be  the  better  for.  If  you  express  never  so  much  of  un- 
kindness  towards  them,  if  you  use  them  hardly,  they  will 
bless  yon,  they  will  pray  for  you,  they  will  do  you  all  the 
good  they  can,  all  the  good  and  kind  offices  in  their  pow- 
er. When  this  spirit  comes  to  be  revived  among  men,  it 
will  make  the  Christian  religion  (as  I  may  say)  ffossari. 
mightily  to  prevail  and  grow  upon  the  world.  The  world 
must  fall  before  such  a* sort  of  men  as  this.  But  that  it 
Will  never  do  while,  in  this  respect,  Christians  are  just 
like  other  men,  as  wrathM,  as  vindictive,  as  full  of  rage, 
and  as  full  of  revenge,  as  any  body  else.  Christian  reli- 
gion must  grow  upon  the  world,  by  things  that  will  strike 
the  sense,  that  incur  the  most  sensible  ol»ervation  of  men. 
Every  one  can  tell  and  sees  it  when  one  is  kind  to  them, 
and  when  they  have  good  returned  for  evil.  But  there  are 
two  things  most  directly  opposite  to  this  temper,  which 
Christians  are  wont  too  frequently  to  overlook,  never  to 
animadvert  upon :  the  6ne  is, 
(1.)  Wh^  they  let  their  hearts  tumultuate  with  too 

Sreat  fervour  and  anser  against  men,  upon  account  of 
leir  profaneness  and  irreligiousness;  and  they  think 
themaelves  warranted  so  to  oo :  such  a  one  is  a  wicked 
man,  an  opan,  visible  enemy  against  Qod  and  Ghnst,  a 


rebel  asainat  heaven.  And  so  thegr  aUow  theasslTci  tokl 
wrath  have  its  vent  and  liberty  towards  soeh  mea,  lal 
opon  such  occasions.  It  was  a  great  deal  of  zeal  for  Chri< 
that  the  disciples  discovered,  when  they  would  have  bed 
fire  to  &11  down  from  heaven  to  vindicate  his  cause  inoi 
those  Samaritans  that  would  not  receive  him  into  their 
town.  But,  saith  Christ,  "  Ye  know  not  what  ipirii  n  are 
of.''  This  is  Quite  another  thins  from  that  spirit  which  I 
intend  to  introduce  into  the  world,  and  which  moatbreiihe 
in,  and  animate,  the  reli^on  that  I  am  setting  on  fint 
among  men.    The  other  is, 

(2.)  Their  confining  their  kindness  and  rejects  to  nwi 
of  such  and  such  a  character,  to  this  or  that  party,  h  ii 
a  temper  more  grossly  remote,  more  vastly  different  from 
what  IS  enjoined  upon  us  here ;  and  the  thmg  that  onr  Sa- 
viour animadverts  upon  in  this  context,  as  that  vhereii 
we  do  not  only  not  exceed  the  Pharisees  as  snch,  but  tm 
publicans  themselves,  ver.  90.  We  are  told,  that  czec|i 
onr  righteousness  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Kribci 
and  Pharisees,  we  shall  in  no  case  entor  into  the  kinfdon 
of  Gkxl ;  not  even  into  the  initial  kin|;dom.  As  if  he  bii 
said,  **  Ye  are  not  fit  for  the  CbrisUan  state  jron  do  Mt 
come  within  the  confines  of  Christianity,  real  Christiiaitj, 
if  your  righteousness  do  not  exceed  the  righteoosnen  of 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  But  when  men  do  confine  theii 
respects  and  the  kindness  of  their  hearu  to  a  party,  this  ii 
not  only  to  ontdo  the  Pharisees,  but  even  pblicins  nl 
sinners,  for  they  do  so;  if  you  love  and  salute  them  thit 
love  and  salute'you,  if  you  are  kind  to  them  that  are  kmi 
to  you,  what  do  you  more  than  others  1  do  not  enn  the 
publicans  and  sinners  the  samel  But  "  be  ye  perfeet,"- 
(that  is  the  contexture  of  this  discourse,)  "  even  ss  jw 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

And  so  I  have  done  with  what  I  designed  una  this 
subject,  of  the  divine  perfections  or  attributes:  the  oat 
we  come  in  course  to.  will  be  that  of  the  divine  dccrea 
and  purposes  of  God ;  and  more  especially  ooneeniig 
men,  ana  with  rcftrenoe  to  them. 
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CONTAINING 

t  VHB  mSG^nMi  OE  OOUNaELS  OF  OOD^  IN  BOBT  LlCrVRBBk  ON  KPBSflb  L  lU 

n  Qovm  woKX  of  creation  in  bbvbn  lbctubbs^  on  HB&  XL  a. 

DI.  OOD>fl  GKBATION  OF  MAM,  IN  FIVB  LBCTURE8,  ON  GEN.  L  S7. 

IV.  THB  FALLOT  TBB  FIRST  MAN,  AND  THE  FALLEN  iTATE  OF  MAN,  WITH  THE  DEATH  AND  MBBRY  OONWUUEWT 

ON  EACH  OF  THEM,  IN  FOURTEEN  LBCTUREfl,  ON  ROMANS  V.  19L 

V.  TBE  JUBTICB  AND  RIOHTBOUBNESa  OF  OOD  VINDICATED,  AS  TO  ALL  MEN'S  COMIN«  INTO  IHE  WORLD  WITH 

PEFBAVED  NATURES,  IN  EIGHT  LECTURES,  ON  PSAIM  LL  4,  6. 
VL  THB   eBNERAL  AND  SFIdAL  GRAOB  OF  GOD^  IN  ORPEE  TO  THE  EEOOVBRT  OF  AFOtfTATB  SOtlfl^  IN  THREE 
LBOTURBSk  ON  LUKE  E.  14 


LECTURE  1/ 
BPHEaiANS  I.  11. 


»  WHOM  AI4I0  WS  RATI  dSTAIHSD  AM  OfHRRmitCE,  BBNG  PBKDIflTnf  ATEO  ACCOROOTO  TO  TBI  PORFOB  OF  1 

ALL  THlNOi  APTtR  THR  COnMSIL  OP  Bn  OWN  WILL. 


twHowoisani 


Hatiwo  diflcoaned  to  yoo,  what  I  thought  reqoisite, 
concerning  the  attributes  and  perfections  of  the  Divine 
Being,  we  now  come,  according  to  the  order  of  discourse, 
to  speak  to  you  of  the  diyinb  dicrei8.  I  choose  to  call 
them  by  that  name,  because,  by  divines,  they  are  usnally 
so  called ;  though  according  to  the  more  ordinary  use  of 
that  word  in  Scripture,  it  more  f^e^ently  signifies  public 
laws  or  edicts,  whether  human  or  divine,  than  private  and 
secret  purposes.  And  so  in  common  speech  too,  and  other 
svri  tings,  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  ci^l  the  constitu- 
tions of  states  and  princes,  decreta.  But  however  the  word 
t>eing  so  explained,  to  signify  a  secret  purpose,  antecedent 
o  any  manifestation,  it  may  then  fitly  enough  be  so  used ; 
ind  in  thflit  sense  it  is  generally  understood  by  divines, 
reatins  on  the  head  of  religion. 

And  npon  this  subject,  my  design  is  not  to  speak  to 
ivery  thingr  that  is  disputed  in  the  schools  about  it ;  but 
mly  ^hat  mav  be  requisite  and  sufficient  unto  the  com- 
Don  faith  and  practice  of  Christians.  Nor  shall  1  need 
o  lay  do^ven  any  other  doctrine,  than  the  very  words  of  the 
ext,  that— God  "worketh  all  things,  according  to  the 
ounsel  of  his  own  will/'— wherein  you  do  see,  there  are 
everal  particulars  to  be  considered.    There  is, 

1.  The  final  term  of  all  God's  works,  that  wherein  they 
o  directly  terminate,  Att  things, 

3.  There  is  his  workings  itself,  tending  towards  that 
erm,  he  s90fiMA  all  things. 


3.  There  is  his  purpose  and  volition  of  all  that  ha 
worketh,  called  his  inU.    And 

4.  There  is  the  supreme  measure  of  all  those  volitions 
or  acts  of  his  will,  and  so  of  his  subsec^ueut  actions,  and 
that  of  his  counsel.  He  worketh  all  things  according  to 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will. 

I  shall  speak  briefly  to  each  of  these,  but  most  largely  to 
that  which  is  our  most  proper  subject,  with  reference  to 
the  purpose  for  which  we  have  chosen  to  insist  upon  these 
words,  that  is,  the  will  of  God ;  not  mereiv  the  faculty, 
but  the  acts  of  his  will.  But  we  shall  briefly  go  over  the 
several  particulars  already  mentioned. 

1.  For  (he  things  wherein  the  acts  willed  hf  him  do 
finally  terminate,  vhich  we  are  told  are  off  things,  and 
that  universality  may  be  understood  two  ways,  either  rela- 
tively, in  reference  to  those  works  that  do  terminate  in 
these  things ;  as  if  he  said,  all  thin|;s  that  he  works,  he 
works  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will.  Or  else,  also, 
it  mav  be  understood  absolutely  and  simply,  there  being 
simply  nothing  at  all  unto  which  his  agency,  one  way  or 
other,  extends  not:  though  not  to  every  thing  in  the  sama 
way ;  as  there  will  be  occasion  to  show  hereafter. 

i.  For  his  Working  that  terminates  in  these  things,  thai 
is,  in  all  things ;  it  is  emphatically  expressed  in  the  text : 
the  word  is  iM^ymwrvf ,  in-acting,  or  in- working  all  things. 
It  shows  the  peculiar  kind  of  the  divine  agency,  such  as  no* 
thing  can  exclude,  and  nothing  ean  disappoint  And  theBf 
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3.  There  ia  his  will  itself,  which  must  be  looked  upon 
as  the  immecliate  source  or  all  these  operations  of  nis. 
And  that  we  shall  consider,  not  only  as  it  is  the  measure 
of  all  his  actions,  but  as  it  is  self-measured  by  that  counsel, 
that  lies  in  his  eternal  and  all-comprehending  mind,  which 
is  the  fourth  particular  in  order  that  we  have  briefly  to 
consider.    And  touching  that, 

4.  We  most  know  that  it  cannot  be  understood  in  the 
same  sense  with  Ood,  and  with  men,  as  indeed  nothing 
can  that  comes  under  the  same  name  with  him  and  with 
usi  for  nothing  can  be  absolutely  common  between  God 
and  the  creature,  or  have  precisel;|^  the  same  common 
notion :  there  cannot  but  be  infinite  difference,  always,  be- 
tween whatsoever  is  finite,  and  that  which  is  infinite. 
Counsel  with  men  imports  imperfection ;  it  signifies  that 
we  have  not  suddenly  a  perspection  of  the  reason  and  ap- 
titudes of  things,  what  it  is  fit  for  us  to  resolve,  and  not 
to  resolve ;  and  do,  or  not  to  do.  And  thereupon,  we  deli- 
berate, and  arrive  more  slowly  and  by  degrees  firom  a  more 
indistinct  perceptioa  of  the  reason  of  things,  to  a  clearer 
and  more  distinct  perception  of  them.  With  Gk>d,  it  can- 
not be  so,  before  whose  all-seeing  eye,  all  thingfs  lie  in 
their  aptitudes  and  correspondencies  at  one  view ;  so  as  he 
doth  not  see  things  because  they  are  connected  with  one 
another,  so  as  to  proceed  from  the  knowledge  of  things  that 
are  more  clear,  to  the  knowledge  of  things  that  are  more 
obscure ;  all  things  bein^  equally  clear  and  equally  present, 
to  his  eye  and  to  his  view.  But  by  way  of  analogy',  that 
which  IS  effected  by  counsel  amoofi^  men  in  the  way  of 
consultation,  debate  of  things  with  tnemselves,  continued 
discourse,  reasonings  and  argaines  of  matters  in  their  own 
minds  to  and  fro,  that,  which  with  men  hereupon  is  called 
judgment,  counsel,  hath  the  same  name  given  it  with  him 
also.  Not  that  it  signifies^the  same,  but  that  most  perfect 
judgment  of  things,  which  is  indeed  the  highest  and  most 
exqaisjite  wisdom,  which  he  hath  eternally  and  all  at  once, 
when  we  do  arrive  to  the  like  by  steps.  And  so  accord- 
ing to  that  perfect  perception  that  he  hath  of  the  reason  of 
thmgs,  and  their  aptitudes  and  correspondencies  to  one 
another,  and  to  his  creatures,  and  to  him,  so  accordingly  he 
wills,  and  adcordinely  he  doth. 

And  this  coansel  of  his,  it  may  be  taken  two  ways,  ei- 
ther, 1st,  As  it  is  internal,  lying  only  in' his  own  mind :  or 
else,  2nd,  As  it  hath  an  after-manifestation,  as  many  of 
those  things  which  lay  fW)m  eternity,  and  through  many 
successions  of  ages  of  time,  secret  in  his  own  mind  have, 
and  do  come  to  be  revealed  and  made  manifest  more  pr 
less,  and  in  such  degrees  as  to  him  hath  seemed  fit.  In  that 
latter  sense,  counsel  is  taken  frequently  in  Scripture  even 
when  it  is  spoken  of  Gk>d  as  these  phrases  do  plainlj^  signi- 
fy :  "  If  they  had  stood  in  my  counsel.  They  despised  all 
my  counsel,  and  set  at  nought  my  reproofs.  I  nave  de- 
clared to  yon  the  whole  cbunsel  of  God,"  Jer.  zziii.  S8. 
Prov.  i.  30.  Acts  zz.  27. 

But  here,  it  must  be  understood  to  sigiiify  counsel  as  it 
is  secret,  as  lying  in  his  own  eternal  mind,  and  as  it  is. 
thereupon,  the  measure  of  all  the  purposes  of  his  will,  ana 
of  all  be  subsequently  doth,  and  hath  done,  in  the  creation 
and  continual  government  of  this  world.  In  that  latter 
sense,  counsel  is,  even  among  men,  porrespondentlyin  that 
acceptation  of  it  with  God,  put  for  certain,  established  laws, 
and  constitutions,  and  even  as  decrees  are.  Thus,  with 
the  Romans,  many  constitutions  of  theirs  are  known  to  go 
under  the  name  ofseruUtus  consuUa^  that  is,  things  ccnstiUed 
«/,  and  agreed  upon,  by  the  governing  power  among  them. 
But  this  is  not  the  sense  that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  here,  for 
notwithstanding  much  of  the  counsel  of  God  be  manifest- 
ed, we  are  to  consider  it  now  as  antecedent  to  any  such 
manifestations:  and  thereupon,  to  return  to  that  which  is 
our  more  principal  subject,  hiswUlf  according  to  such  coun- 
sel. "  He  works  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will ;"  according  to  that  counsel  which  doth  (as  it  were) 
ffuide  and  measure  all  the  determinations  and  purposes  of 
nis  just  and  holy  will.  We  are  not  to  understand,  that 
the  divine  will  here  signifies  the  faculty  of  will,  abstract- 
ly^ and  precisely,  but  as  comprehending  the  acts,  the  vo- 
lition, the  determinations  and  purposes  of  the  divine  will, 
that  which  is  commonly  meant  oy  the  word  decrees.  And 
so,  concerning  the  will  of  Gk>d  and  the  purposes  thereof,  I 
shall  first  give  yon  some  distinctumSf  and  then,  secondly. 


lay  down  what  I  conceive  necessary  to  be  said  eoneeniiig 
this  subject  in  certain  proposUians. 

Pirdj  There  are  sundry  duHnetUm  of  the  divine  will, 
which  It  may  be  fit  to  tue  some  notice  of:  and  some  of 
them  will  be  of  great  use  to  us. 

1.  There  are,  who  distinguish  the  will  of  God  intout^ 
cedent  and  consequent  But  I  know  no  noond  for  thit 
distinction,  there  being  no  first  or  last  with  aim,  or  former 
or  latter,  89  we  shall  have  occasion  further  to  show. 

2^  Asain,  some  distinguish  it  into  absohite  and  coodi- 
tional ;  but  certainly,  it  is  over-bold  to  feign  any  snch  dis- 
tinction as  that,  of  the  divine  will,  properly  so  called:  it 
il  indeed  agreed  on  all  hands  that  there  are  eonditioDsof 
the  thinp  willed,  but  there  can  be  none  of  the  will  iiself 
concern mg  those  thines;  the  faculty  and  act  of  the  viU 
not  being  distinguishaoie  in  God,  as  they  are  inns; for 
he  is  a  pure  act :  and  to  suppose  there  can  be  a  conditiQii 
of  the  will  itself  in  God,  is  to  suppose  a  conditional  Deiij, 
and  so,  consequently,  a  contingent  one,  and  so,  coi»- 
quently,  none  at  all. 

3.  Again,  some  do  more  truly  distingush  the  dirioe 
will  into  that  which  isbeneplacite.  and  that  which  is  it^ 
And  for  the  former  member  of  that  distinction,  it  isiaost 
uuezceptionable  and  scriptural :  eood  pleasore,  and  the 
good  pleasure  of  his  vnllf  we  read  of  again  and  again  in  liiii 
very  contezt,  as  well  as  many  times  besides  in  BcripniR. 
But  for  the  other  member  of  the  description,  it  is  too  ob- 
scure for  common  use ;  and  will  require  more  eiplicatka 
than  is  proper  for  this  place. 

4.  It  is  a^n  distinguishable  into  his  objective  and  tsAn 
will,  or  his  will  objectively  taken  and  actively  lahn,  so 
the  thing  willed  is  often  called  the  will  of  God:  as  wbea 
we  pray,  "  Thy  will  be  done."  that  is,  the  thing  thai  thn 
hast  willed.  And  so  that  of  the  apostle,  in  the  Acts, "  Tbe 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done;"  and  tnat  of  our  Saviosr, "he 
that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father,"  and  the  like.  This  is 
thewillof  Gtod  taken  objectively,  or  for  the  thingvilleA 
But  then,  it  is  taken  also  actively,  as  it  signifies  his  voli- 
tion itseli,  theporpose  and  determination  of  hii  will;  aad 
so  it  must  be  taken  here. 

5.  It  is  again  distinguishable  into  secret  and  revealed; 
a  very  usefal  and  necessary  distinction.  His  will,  is  it 
lies  concealed  within  himself,  and  the  same  will,  in  many 
things  made  at  lengUi  known  and  eztant  to  the  world,  sob- 
jected  to  the  common  notice  of  men;  that  is,  in  sach 
things  as  it  concerns  them  to  know  and  be  acqaainted 
with] 

6.  Others  distinguish  it  into  decretive  and  leeislatiTe, 
which  is  a  very  proper  distinction  too,  if  we  take  flecTetiw 
in  the  fore-explained  sense;  otherwise,  it  falls  in  wiih  the 
legislative,  and  is  the  same  thing. 

7.  Others  distinguish  it  into  the  will  of  purpose  and  the 
will  of  precept,  which  is  a  true  distinction  too.  Only,  tbat 
latter  member  is  not  extensive  enough ;  for  there  are  many 
things  which,  in  the  compass  of  God's  revealed  will,  ve 
necessary  for  us  to  know,  and  even  within  the  compass  of 
his  legislative  will,  besides  bare  precept ;  but  not  in  allie- 

Sects.  Hi^  will  concerns  what  ne  wul  do  himself,  and  it 
so  concerns  what  he  will  have  us  to  do.  Bat  it  is  bis 
will  concerning  his  own  actions,  concern  ing  his  own  worb, 
of  which  the  text  speaks:  <' He  worketh  all  things," tbii 
is  his  own  works,  "  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will" 
And  as  it  doth  concern  his  own  works  it  mi^  coocen 
them  diversely :  that  i.<t,  either  such  works  of  his  as  be  d^ 
siens  to  do  immediately,  and  apart  from  us,  or  snch  worb 
of  his  as  have  reference  to  work  of  ours,  wherein  be  isio 
work  with  us,  or  wherein  he  is  to  work  (as  in  some  ia- 
stances)  after  us ;  that  is,  in  those  great  instances  of  I^ 
warding  and  punishing.  These  works  of  his  come  t^ 
ours,  though  the  will  of  them  is  eternal  before.    Awia* 

8.  His  will  is  to  be  distinguished  into  efiective  and  p- 
missive:  his  will  to  efi^ect  whatsoever  he  thinks  fit  form 
to  effect ;  and  his  will  to  permit  whatsoever  he  thinb  » 
to  permit,  or  not  to  hinder,  while  what  he  so  wills,  ordfr 
termines  so  to  permit,  he  intends  also  to  regulate,  and»< 
to  behold  as  an  idle  unconcerned  spectator,  hot  to  dispc* 
all  those  permissa  unto  wise  and  great  ends  of  his  ovs- 

These  useful  distinctions  (as  there  are  divers  of  ib<*) 
being  given,  I  shall  now  proceed, 
Secondly f  To  lay  down,  in  divers  proposUionij  wbst  i^ 
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reqtdsite  for  as  to  tmddntand  and  beliere,  eoncenung  this 
matter,  of  God's  purpose,  by  his  connsel,  in  ;^erence  to  the 
things  which  he  works  among  his  creatures,  and  some  of 
these  propositions  wiii  be  more  genertU,  and  ftmdamental 
unto  some  others,  which  shall  be  (God  willing)  more  par- 
Hcidat.  But  for  the  more  general  preposUums  yon  may 
take  such  as  these : 

1.  That  all  the  purposes  of  the  divine  will  are  co^ter- 
nal.  There  can  be  no  such  thins  as  a  new  will  in  God ; 
for  there  is  nothioe  in  God,  that  us  not  God;  and  nothing 
of  God  can  begin  de  ntrto :  for  that  were  to  suppose  a  new 
Deity.  And  hereupon,  there  can  be  no  place  for  dispute 
about  the  priority  or  nosteriority  of  this  or  that  purpose  of 
God;  they  must  be  all  simultaneous,  all  at  once,  m  one 
and  the  same  eternal  view,  according  to  that  clear,  and  dis- 
tinct, and  all-comprehending  prospect  that  he  hath  of  all 
things,  eternally  before  his  eyes.  And  though  it  be  true, 
indeed,  that  we  are  constrained  to  conceive  of  things, 
(because  we  cannot  conceive  them  all  at  once  as  he  doth,) 
by  first  and  second,  former  and  latter,  and  to  consider  of 
a  natural  priori^  and  posteriority,  where  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  real  existence ;  I  say,  though  we  are  constrained 
so  to  do,  (which  is  a  thing  owing  to  the  imperfection  of 
our  minds.)  yet,  we  must  take  heed  of  buildmg  upon  our 
own  foandation  schemes  and  models  of  the  divine  decrees, 
as  a  great  many  have  perplexed  themselves  in  doing;  and 
wherein  we  can  determine  nothing,  but  with  the  greatest 
uncertainty  imaginable,  nor.  indeed,  without  too  great  pre- 
sumption, oringing  down  the  Deity  to  our  human  mear 
sures  ana  models,  and  forms  of  conception.    Again, 

2.  We  must  take  this  proposition  concerning  the  will 
and  purposes  of  God,  that  tney  do  always  conne.ct  toge- 
ther means  and  ends:  that  is,  supposing  he  hath  willed 
and  determined  such  an  end,  we  must,  accordingly,  sup- 
pose he  hath  determined  with  himself  the  way  or  means, 
07  which  he  will  bring  that  end  about;  supposing  it  to  be 
a  thing  to  be  done  immediately:  as  those  Uiings  are  to  be 
done,  and  in  the  same  way  wherein  they  are  to  be  brought 
about,  in  the  same  way  we  must  understand  he  hath  deter- 
mined to  bring  them  about.  As  when  he  did  intend  to 
preserve  David  at  Keilah,  he  did  also  determine  he  should 
not  stay  there,  knowing  that  if  he  did,  the  inhabitants 


panions  and  fellow-passengers  in  the  ship,  where  they 
were  in  so  much  jeopardy  and  danger,  he  aid  also  deter- 
mine that  the  mariners  should  not  go  away;  for  the  apos- 
tle saith  expressly,  "  If  these  go  away  we  cannot  be  saved," 
after  he  had  expressly,  fh)m  God,  told  them,  that  not  a 
hair  of  any  of  their  heads  should  fall  to  the  ground.  And 
therefore,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  doth  determine 
an  end  to  be  brought  about  by  means,  but  he  doth 
also  determine  and  ascertain  the  means  by  which  it  shall 
be  brought  about:  so  that  if  he  intend  any  of  us  to  live 
to  such  a  term  of  time,  he  never  intends  that,  and  intends 
at  the  same  time  to  let  us,  several  vcars  before,  starve  our- 
selves, poison  or  stab  ourselves,  fiut  determining  the  end, 
he  also  determines  those  means  by  which  he  intends  to 
bring  about  that  end :  he  intends  to  bring  it  about  in  such 
a  wavj  that  is,  in  a  mediate  way. 

3.  The  purposes  of  God  and  his  foreknowledge  are  in 
some  sort  commensurate:  taking  foreknowledge  in  the 
proper  sense,  foreknowledge  doth  refer  to  futurity,  as 
knowledge,  more  abstractly  taken,  doth  to  all  beings  actual 
and  possible:  all  possibilities  come  within  the  compass  of 
divine  knowledge;  but  of  his  foreknowled^,  only  futuri- 
ties, or  what  shall  be.  And  as  to  these,  his  purpose  and 
foreknowledge  are  some  way  commensurate,  tnat  is,  what- 
soever he  foreknows  shall  lie,  he  either  purposeth  to  effect, 
or  he  purposeth  not  to  hinder  it.    And  again, 

4.  Whatsoever  God  doth  actually  bring  to  pass>  that  we 
may  conclude  he  did  purpose  to  bring  to  pass.  Whatso- 
ever he  doth,  he  did  purpose  to  do;  for  he  doth  nothing 
against  his  will,  or  without  his  will:  and  he  can  have  no 
new  will,  as  was  told  you  before,  and  as  it  is  plain  in  it- 
self. Therefore,  whatsoever  he  actually  doth,  he  did  always 
eternally  purpose  to  do. 

5.  WliatHoever  he  actually  permits,  he  did  never  pur- 
pose to  hinder.    There  must  be  a  correspondency  between 


hjs  purpose  as  to  pemisu^  things  that  are  permitted  by 
him,  and  the  things  permitted,  as  there  is  with  reference  to 
tfectaj  between  ms  purpose,  and  the  thing  that  he  effects. 
Again,  farther,  ' 

6.  Whatsoever  God  might,  righteously  and  consistently 
with  all  the  other  attriblites  and  perfections  of  his  being, 
effect  and  do,  or  permit  and  sufier,  that  he  might  right- 
eously resolve  and  purpose  toda  and  resolve  and  purpose 
to  permit  and  not  to  hinder.  Wnatsoever  it  is  that  is  con- 
sistent with  his  wisdom,'  holiness,  and  goodness,  actually 
to  do,  it  is  equally  consistent  with  his  wisdom,  and  with 
his  righteousness,  and  with  his  goodness,  to  purpose  to  do, 
even  from  etemi^.  And  whatsoever  was  consistent  with 
his  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  goodness  to  permit  it 
and  not  to  hinder,  it  is  equally  consistent  withlih*  Wisdom, 
righteousness,  and  goodness,  to  purpose  not  to  Hinder  it; 
and  so,  to  have  a  pemussive  decree  concerning  it,  if  ho 
saw  meet  and  fit  to  do  it.    And, 

7.  Whatsoever,  in  respect  to  God's  actions  and  purpoae& 
would  imply  any  thin?  or  imperfection,  we  must  sever  and 
remove  from  him;  wnatsoever  would  imply  perfection,  we 
must  assert  and  ascribe  to  him.  Hereupon,  if  it  would  be 
a  plain,  manifest  imperfection  to  act  incogitandy;  onad- 
visedly,  or  to  do  unintended  things,  as  it  were  casually 
and  at  random,  without  a  foregoinir  intention  or  purpose ; 
if  that,  I  say,  would  be  an  imperiettion,  we  ought  most 
carefully  to  sever  it  fh>m  God,  and  never  think  it  possible 
for  him  to  act  so;  that  is^  incogitantly,  unadvisedly,  with- 
out any  foregping  intention  or  purpose:  and  if  it  be  a  per- 
fection, to  act  according  to  wisdom,  and  counsel,  and  jad^» 
ment,  and  steady  purpose,  we  must  by  all  means  assert  ir 
concerning  God,  and  ascribe  it  to  him  in  reference  to  all 
hispurposes  and  actions. 

These  are  general  propositions  that  do  lay  some  foun- 
dation for  more  particular  ones,  which  are  to  follow.  And 
herein,  though  it  is  very  true  that  Gkxl  hath  his  puiposes 
and  decrees  concerning  all  things :  "  He  worketh  all  things 
according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,''  yet,  we  shall 
more  especially  consider  his  purposes  concerning  men. 
You  know  that  must  be  our  Dusmess:  and  therem  too, 
though  he  hath  purposes  and  decrees  concerning  all  the 
actions  of  men,  whether  personally  considered,  or  consider- 
ed as  members  of  a  community,  lesser  or  larger,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  concerning  churches,  concerning  states  and 
kiuj^oms,  their  successions,  their  rises,  their  continuance, 
their  periods ;  though  he  have,  I  say,  purposesK^onceming 
all  these,  and  all  within  the  compass  of  the  text,  **  He 
worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,"  yet, 
I  shall  chiefly  keep  my  discourse  to  those  purposes  that 
concern  our  spiritual  and  eternal  state.  And  so  shall  lay 
down  briefly  the  other  and  partUmUiT  propositions.    As, 

1.  That  God  did,  undoubtedly,  purpose  to  make  such  % 
world  as  th».  for  we  find  he  hath  made  it;  and  he  doth 
nothing  that  he  did  not  purpose  to  do. 

2.  He  did  purpose  to  maxe  such  a  creature  as  man,  and 
place  him  here ;  for  we  also  find,  so  he  hath  done 

S.  He  did  purpose  to  create  man  in  an  innocent  state,  and 
proportion ablv  good  and  happy  unto  the  innocency  and  pu- 
rity in  which  he  did  create  him.  For  his  word  tells  us,  that 
he  did  create  him  so.  He  "  made  man  upright."  And  it  gives 
us  an  account  of  the  circumstances  of  his  condition  when  he 
made  him.  though  briefly,  yet  as  far  as  was  necessary.  And, 

4.  He  did  not  purpose  to  confirm  him  at  first  in  that 
good  state  wherein  he  made  bim,  so  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  fall ;  for  we  find  he  did  fall,  and  is  m  a 
lapsed  state :  therefore,  it  was  purposed  that  his  fall  should 
not  be  prevented,  that  it  should  not  be  hindered;  though 
none  doubt,  but  that  he  that  made  man  could  have  made 
him  as  well  impeccable,  without  any  possibility  of  sinning, 
as  he  did  make  him  sinless  at  present,  without  any  thing 
of  depravedness  by  sin. 

5.  It  is  evident,  God  did  not  purpose  to  leave  fallen 
man  to  perish  universally  in  his  apo^e, fallen  state:  for 
we  hear  of,  and  know,  the  methods  and  appointed  means 
for  the  recovery  and  salvation  of  fallen  creatures,  of  fallen 
men,  which  are  offered  to  our  view  in  the  word  of  Gh)d. 

6.  He  did  decree  or  purpose  to  send  his  own  Son  to  be 
a  Redeemer  and  Saviour  unto  lost  and  perishing  creatures, 
to  be  bom,  to  live  in  this  world,  to  die  in  pursuance  of 
that  reconciling  design,  and  to  overcome  death ;  and  in  his 
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into  vhioh  ke  woald 'collect,  na  Ihe  rolqutaiy  nl^ecta  of 
It,  all  tkoBe  that  alioold  rosign  aad  ^ield  thcMDMlves  to  him, 
pat  themselves  under  his  governmg  powfr.  aad  imbmit 
tlwrnsalTes  to  hit  aaviof  ai^roy,  at  oac^*  Anci  the  sub- 
aiahcc  of  this  we  have  given  w  as  the  w9Xb^  of  a  divine 
decree,  in  that-  Psalm  u.  7.  ^^  I  will  deelare  the  decree. 
The  Lord  hath  said  onto  me,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee.''  Very  true  it  is,  that  that  is  not  di- 
rectly meant  of  the  nativity  of  our  l4ord :  we  find  the 
i^soBtle  expounds  it  otherwise,  TActs  ziii.  ^.)  "  We  declare 
to  you  glad  tidings,  how  that  the  promise  which  was  made 
to  our  mthers.  God  hath  fulfilled  the  sam^  unto  us  their 
children,  in  that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again ;  as  it  is 
also  written  in  the  3d  Psalm,"  (the  most  e^cpress  quotation 
In  the  New  Testament  out  of  the  Old,)  "  Thou  art  mv  &km, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee :  and  as  concerning  that  he 
raised  nim  from  the  dead  natp  no  more  to  return  to  corrup- 
tion, he  said  on  this  wise,  I  will  give  you  the  sure  mercies 
of  David."  It  was  in  pursuance  of  a  divine,  eternal  pur- 
pose and  decree,  that  tms  was  said,  *'  Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee:"  that  i»,  when  he  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  when  he  begot  him  again  oat  of  the 
grave,  and  by  that  glorious  regeneration,  he  did  then  put 
upon  him  Ihat  high  and  excellent  title,  (that  was  funda- 
mental to  the  other  glorious  one  that  did  ensue  thereupon,) 
**  The  first-begotten  from  the  dead :  the  Prince  of  the  rings 
of  the  earth  "  Rev.  i.  5.  But  yet,  though  that  be  not  the 
thing  directly  there  spoken  of,  as  the  matter  of  the  divine 
decree,  Gkid's  first  bruging  him  into  this  world,  yet,  that 
being  the  matter  of  a  divine  decree,  (to  wit,)  his  dying,  and 
his  con^ering  death,  and  being  begotten  (as  it  were)  a 
second  time,  or  I  mav  say  a  third  time,  out  of  the  ^ve, 
out  of  the  womb,  as  nis  goings  forth  from  eternity  m  re- 
spect of  his  Deity,  and  as  he  was,  as  man,  at  first  brought 
out  of  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  yet,  even  that  earlier  partu- 
rition must  be  supposed  here  to  have  been  the  matter  of 
a  divine  purpose  and  decree  too.  And  so  other  scriptures 
do  speak  of  the  whole  complex  of  this  matter,  as  railing 
under  a  divine  purpose.  "  That  he  verily  was  foreordain- 
ed," (as  Acts  ii.  S3. — 1  Pet  i.  90.  and  onwards,)  foreordain- 
ed to  every  thing  he  did,  and  foreordained  to  every  thinr 
he  suffered,  in  pursuance  of  that  great  saving  design  and 
errand  upon  which  it  was  determined  he  should  come  into 
this  world.  And  this  is  that  which  the  context  here  doth 
more  specially  lead  us  to  insist  upon.  For  when  the 
apostle  speaks  of  God  doing  all  things  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will,  he  tells  us  more  distJncHy  what 
that  counsel  of  his  will  did  conceni,  and  that  is  in  the 
forei^ing  verse :  *'  That,  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness 
of  time,  he  mif;ht  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in 
Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are  in  earth, 
even  in  him."  This  was  the  great  thing  that  lay,  as  the 
substratum  in  the  divine  counsel,  to  collect  and  gather  all 
things  in  Christ,  to  constitute  him  as  supreme  aod  univer- 
sal Head  to  this  creation.  And  whereas,  all  things  were 
shattered  and  broken  in  the  apostacy,  there  was  now  to  be 
a  recapitulation,  and  gathering  all  things  under  one  head 
again,  as  jou  see  in  the  close  of  the  chapter.  "  And  hath 
put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  the  head 
over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fulness 
of  him  that  mleth  lUl  in  all."  And  this,  that  was  primarily 
here  designed  in  this  context,  is  that  which  God  hath  done 
according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will.  '*  He  doth  all  things 
after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will ;"  but  this  peculiarly,  the 
sending  of  his  Son  into  this  world,  and  tb^  establishing  of 
him  as  the  Prince  of  those  reduced  firom  the  state  of 
apostacy.  As  the  jneat  destroyer  of  souls  was  the  prince 
of  the  apostacy.  tne  head  of  the  apostate  world,  upon 
which  account  he  is  called  "  the  god  of  this  world,"  (3 
Cor.  iv.  4.)  and  "  the  spirit  that  worketh  in  the  children  of 
disobedience,"  so  was  our  blessed  Lor4  to  be  the  head  of 
that  community  that  should  be  collected  and  gathered  out 
of  this  world.  And  this  was  the  great  mystery  of  his 
will,  which  he  purposed  in  hioiself,  as  the  foregoing  con- 
text is,  "  In  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time  "  (by 
the  Christian  economy,  that  is  the  word  there  used  for 
dispensation)  to  collect  and  gather  all  under  this  one 
glorious  head,  to  recover  a  people,  and  raise  up  a  glorious 
8ti«cture,  a  church,  out  of  a  ruming  and  perishing  world. 


by  th#  fipn  and  atemal  God,  who  wasaudaia  pamaD« 
of  thia  design,  the  universal  Head,  also  Heaa  over  ill 
things,  but  with  special  referanca  to  hjs  church,   ^d  to 
was  this  the  matter  of  divine  pleasure;  to  do  this  thuu 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  according  as  we  find  ia  Gal.  irTi 
"  In  the  fulness  of  time,  God  sent  his  Son,  bom  of  i 
Woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  ire 
under  tne  law:  thatwemight  receive  the  adoption  of  soql" 
And  as  this  is  the  most  undoubted  matter  of  divise  pu. 
poee  aod  decree,  so  it  ought  to  be  the  matter  of  the  hi^ 
jof  aad  rejoicing  {  greater  than  can  be  expressed  br  in 
annual  solemnity;  such  as  should  run  through  outIIt^ 
and  be  the  matter  of  every  4ay's  rejoicing  vith  us,  l^ 
cording  to  what  the  first  report  of  this  elonons  work  vu, 
when  the  womb  of  divine  counsel  did  teem,  ud  briag 
forth  this  glorious  birth ;  when  he  brought  forth  the  fiia- 
begotten  into  the  world,  he  saith,  "  Let  all  the  angels  of 
God  worship  him :"  and  they  did  publish  the  wjM  pro- 
clamation of  it  from  heaven^  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  mace  good  will  towards  men :"  the  greaieat 
indication  of  divine  good  will,  and  the  most  significut 
that  ever  was  known,  or  ever  could  be  thought,  thai  is, 
that  when  men  had  severed  themselves  from  God,  col 
themselves  off  from  him;  and  the  world  was  sank  inioi 
universal  oblivion  of  him,  destitute  of  all  incUnatioa  to- 
wards him,  and  all  interest  in  him,unapt  to  make  uy  is- 
Suiries  after  him,  or  to  say,  "  Where  is  our  God,  oar 
laker  1"  that  they  should  be  so  surprisingly  told  of  En- 
manual.  Odd  with  us:  that  God  should  so  strangelj d^ 
sccDd,  put  on  man,  be  manifested  in  the  flesh,  there  m 
the  greatest  mystery  of  godliness,  that  ought  to  fill  keam 
and  earth  with  joy  and  with  wonder.  For  when  samethiig 
like  this  was  amirehended,  but  upon  mistake,  in  vhit 
transports  were  these  pagans !  "  The  gods  are  coiDe  don 
to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men,"  Acts  xiv.  U.    And  vresectly 
they  offer  at  sacrificing.    W  hat  matter  of  joy  ana  vooder 
then,  that  the  glorious,  eternal  Son  of  God,  should  make 
that  descent,  that  kind  descent,  into  this  world  of  oois! 
Because  we  were  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  hioself 
likewise  takes  part  with  us  of  the  same :  (Heb.  il  W. 
and  because  we  dwelt  in  fleshly  tabernacles,  he  bimsefl 
resolved  po  erect  a  tabernacle  like  one  of  ours:  "TIi« 
Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us ;"  (John  I  It) 
did  tabernacle  among  us  in  the  expression:  this  being,  u 
it  were,  his  very  sense  in  this  vouchsafement  and  wm- 
taking :  "  There  is  a  company  of  poor  creatures  thatdveD 
in  flesh,  or  buried  in  it,  rather  than  do  dwell  in  it,  aad 
their  flesh  is  more  their  grave  than  their  mansion;  well! 
because  they  are  parukers  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  bin 
tabernacles  made  of  flesh,  "  I  will  go  and  set  my  tabemicle 
by  theirs :  they  dwell  in  fleshly  tents,  and  I  will  go  lu 
dwell  in  such  a  tent  among  them."    The  Son  of  God  va 
made  flesh,  did  dwell  and  tabernacle  among  os  u  sack 
flesh  as  we  inhabit,  excepting  the  impurity  and  sinfoloos 
of  it.    O !  what  matter  of  glory  and  exultation  is  tkis! 
How  full  of  triumph  should  it  fill  the  souls  of  itm,^ 
such  a  hope  should  arise  to  them,  even  as  a  resarrectioi 
from  the  dead  1    Now  we  see  that  God's  kindness  tovaids 
the  children  of  men,  is  not  shut  up  in  everla^ing  oblinoa; 
it  is  not  suspended  from  any  further  exercise  for  eTer; 
what  a  glorious  instance  of  ii  is  here ! 

But  as  this  is  matter  of  highest  joy,  it  ought  to  be  Dittff 
of  purest  joy  too.  And  there  is  not  a  little  caaUon  reooh 
site  in  this  case.  The  numerous  appearance  here  this  w 
signifies  to  me,  that  there  is  a  great  propension  to  keepca 
foot  an  annual  solemnity  upon  this  account :  and  as  ihus 
expressive  of  a  disposition  to  rejoice,  or  to  somewhat « 
rejoicing,  I  pray  take  these  cautions  in  reference  to  it,- 
that  it  be  not  ignorant  rejoicing,  that  it  be  not  carnal  it 
joicing,  and  a£>ve  all,  that  it  be  not  wicked  rejoiciBg,iDorf 
grossly  and  more  sensually  wicked. 

(1.)  Let  it  not  be  ignorant  rejoicing.  Rejoice  we  nwT. 
and  must,  in  such  a  thing,  that  according  to  divine  ^- 
pose  and  decree,  Christ  came  into  the  world,  and  ihc  S« 
of  God  became  man,  that  he  might  become  a  sacrifice,  im 
that  thereupon  he  might  become  a  glorious  King.  Ton- 
joice  in  this  abstractly,  that  Christ  was  once  bom  intoios 
world,  without  understanding  or  ever  desiring  lo  nwJfy- 
stand  what  he  was  thus  bom  for,  what  was  the  end  q(^ 
manifestation  and  appearance  of  him  in  human  flesh  itw 
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doth  uHbeoeNOe  men,  and  mn^li  mort  doth  it  ulbteotae 

Christians,  it  being  to  rejoice  for  they  know  not  what.  For 
what  is  it  to  us,  if  we  awcract  from  the  ends  of  the  incar- 
natioo  of  the  Son  of  Qod  1  if  we  subject  not  to  the  proper 
ends  of  iti  What  is  it  to  us  that  Chriat  lived  here  on  earth, 
ttomewhai  above  sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  iLbd  to  rejoice 
in  that  he  did  so,  without  considering  ami  understanding 
what  it  was  for,  iipon  what  account  it  was,  and  with  what 
design  1  This,  I  say,  is  but  the  joy  of  a  fool :  to  retoice  in 
that,  the  true  reason  whereof  our  own  gross  and  yoinntary 
ignorance  hides  from  us ;  to  rejoice  when  we  hear  that  he 
came  as  a  Saviour,  without  considering  what  he  was  to 
save  us  from,  (though  we  are  told  at  the  same  time,)  when 
we  hear  of  his  being  called  Emmanuel,  God  with  as,  of 
his  being  called  Jesus,  (Matt.  i.  latter  end,)  because  he 
should  save  his  people  from  their  sins ;  to  rejoice  in  Christ, 
even  as  an  incarnate  Saviour,  withom  any  thoughts  of  this, 
that  I  am  to  be  saved  by  him,  from  that  which  made  the 
distance,  and  continues  the  distance,  between  God  snd 
me;  I  am  to  be  saved  by  him  from  the  impurities  of  my 
own  heart  and  nature :  1  am  to  be  saved  by  him  from  the 
vile  carnality  that  hath  depressed  and  sunk  my  soal,  so  as 
never  to  mind  Gh>d,  never  to  desire  after  him,  never  to  de- 
light in  him,  to  have  inelihations  to  pray  to  him:  I  say,  to 
rejoice  ignorantly  in  these  respects,  is  to  rejoice  presump- 
tuously, for  we  know  not  wnat,  and  over-confidently, 
against  the  direction  and  instruction  <given  to  us  in  that 
second  Psalm.  Because  God  hath  declared  the  decree 
concerning  hioi,  **  Thou  art  my  Son,"  and  hath  set  him  as 
his  King  upon  his  holy  hiU  of  Zion ;  and  hath  resolved  to 
mbdue  the  nations  under  him,  and  give  him  the  heathen 
tw  his  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
his  possession^  therefore  to  serve  this  mighty  King  with 
ear,  and  rejoice  before  him  with  trembling,  that  is  the  in- 
itruction  that  is  given  us.  There  is  a  pure  and  holv  Deity 
lath  become  incarnate,  the  Son  of  Glod  became,  nere,  a 
Sod  among  us,  with  that  resolution,  not  to  bear  with  the 
rickedness  of  the  world,  and  let  men  run  on  in  their  old 
ud  wonted  course;  but  to  revive  God's  memorial  and 
he  awe  and  fear  of  him  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  not  to 
et  men  live  prayerless  lives,  as  they  did,  and  without  God 
n  the  world,  as  they  did ;  here  was  his  great  design.  But 
low  to  rejoice  in  Christ's  having  been  bom  into  the  world, 
rithout  ever  considering  Uie  design  of  it;  this  is  not  only 
nean  and  brutish,  but  insolent  and  presumptuous,  to  re- 
oice  in  the  thougnts  of  so  sacred  and  ^reat  a  thing  as  this, 
rithout  having  hearts  touched  and  impressed  with  the 
ipprebension  of  the  pure  and  holy  end  of  it.    And. 

(3.)  Take  heed  of  rejoicing  eamallv,  with  such  a  kind  of 
oy  as  shall  be  exclusive  of,  or  that  shall  exclude,  that  spi- 
itiial  sense  we  ought  to  have  of  so  hi^  and  mighty  an 
tndertaking  and  intendment  as  this.  How  vain  and  how 
grossly  inconnmous  and  absurd  is  it  to  say,  that  because 
he  Son  of  God  came  into  this  world  upon  such  a  design 
IS  you  have  heard,  "  Therefore,  let  us  eat  and  drink  and 
le  merry ;  therefore,  let  us  pamper  and  adorn  this  flesh ;" 
orgetting  that  it  isinhabitea  (even  this  mortal  flesh)  by  an 
mmortal  spirit ;  and  forgetting  that  even  this  flesh  of  ours 
8  claimed  and  challenged  to  be  a  temple  for  the  Holy 
Jhost,  and  therein  made  conformed  to  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
rhich  is  itself  such  a  Temple,  and  the  model  according  to 
vhich  all  Christian  temples,  tnat  is,  a  temple  in  a  temple, 
in  every  Christian,  ought  to  be  formed.  "  Know  ye  not," 
iaiih  the  apostle,  "  that  your  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the 
ioly  Ghost  V*  (1  Cor.  vi.  19.)  and  they  are  to  be  indulged 
md  cared  for  accordingly.  Christ  speaks  it  of  his  own 
K)dy,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  I  will  raise  it  up  in  three 
lays !"  As  he  was.  even  in  his  human  nature,  and  in  his 
lody,  a  Temple  or  the  living  God,  so  is  every  Christian  to 
\e'j  and  therefore  are  these  bodies  of  ours  to  be  cared  for 
n  subserviency  to  this  design.  This  body  of  mine,  it  is  to 
te  the  living,  animated  temple  of  the  Divine,  Living  Spirit. 
Ind  what !  is  it  then  to  be  indulged,  to  be  pampered,  to 
le  adorned  with  a- fine  dress,  and  is  this  all  that  I  am  to 
lesign  concerning  if?  I  am  to  design  in  it  conformity  to 
he  great  Original  Temple,  the  Son  of  God.  But  to  re- 
oice  with  such  a  sort  of  festivity  as  is  only  grateful  to 


carnal  and  fleshly  inclination,  without  any  thought  of  be- 
ing recovered  and  brought  back  to  God  by  this  Christ,  of 
having  my  soul  rafined,  and  body  and  soul  made  meet  to 
glorify  the  great  God  whose  th^  both  are ;  to  joy  without 
anv  thought  of  this,  (I  say,)  looks  more  like  a  pagan  than 
aChristito;  and  is  much  more  suitable  to  the  paganish 
than  the  Christian  state.  It  ought  fo  be  considered,  Christ 
took  our  flesh  to  make  us  partakers  of  his  Spirit;  he  took 
our  namre  to  make  us  partakers  of  his  divine  natnt'6, 
escaping  the  corruptions  that  are  in  this  world  through 
lost ;  and  to  please  ourselves  in  the  thoughts  of  Christ 
having  been  borh,  without  any  thought  of  this,  is  such  a 
carnality  as  aflVottts  the  very  pretence  that  we  make  of  r^- 
joiciog  m  the  thoughts  of  it,  that  the  Son  of  God  did  de- 
scend and  come  down  to  associate  himself,  and  d^ell 
among  the  sons  of  men  in  this  world,  and  to  suflTer  tct 
them,  and  so  to  prepare  them  to  dwelt  with  God  in  the 
other  world. 

(3.)  But  lastly.  Take  heed  of  su^  a  kind  of  rejoicing  as 
is  more  grossly  and  sensually  wicked,  even  in  itself  and  in 
its  otvn  nature :  that  is^  to  make  the  season  when  we,  xm- 
certainly,  apprehend  Christ  to  have  been  bom  into  this 
world,  the  season  of  letting  loose  to  all  manxier  of  loose- 
ness and  debauchery,  in  direct  contradiction  tos  and  defl- 
ance  of,  the  design  of  his  coming:  that  is,  when  we  know 
the  Son  of  Gtod  was  manifest  to  take  away  sin,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  works  of  the  devil,  as  the  expressions  are,  (1 
John  iii.  5,  8.)  that  we  should  make  it  our  business  to 
indulge  and .  fulfil  those  very  lusts  which  he  came  to 
destroy  and  dissolve,  and  make  cease  out  of  the  world : 
what  an  affront  is  thijs  to  him  whose  memorial  wepretend 
to  celebrate  1  That  is  to  make  that  which  we  imagine  to  be 
the  day  of  his  birth,  to  be  the  day  of  his  most  ignominious 
death,  by  crucifying  afresh  to  ourselves  the  Son  of  God, 
and  putting  him  to  open  shame :  ss  if  we  would  proclaim 
to  the  world  that  the  dteign  of  the  Son  of  God*s  descent 
into  it.  was  to  give  men  the  liberty  of  being  safely  wicked, 
that  tney  might  throw  off  all  restraint,  and  without  any 
fear  or  dread  of  what  should  follow,  abandon  themselves 
to  all  manner  of  wickedness,  to  fulfil  the  impure  lusts  of  a 
corrupt,  depraved  nature,  till  sin,  being  finished,  should 
end  in  eternal  death :  and  so  make  the  Christian  religion 
an  inconsistency  with  itself,  and  to  represent  the  matter,  as 
if  Christ  came  into  the  world^  not  to  make  men  Christians, 
but  to  exempt  them  from  being  so ;  and  not  to  destroy  sin 
out  of  the  world,  bat  to  exclude  and  shut  out  Christianity. 
As  if  he  came  into  the  world  that  there  might  never  be  any 
such  thing  as  Christianity  in  it,  that  he  might  bring  it 
about,  that  men  might,  with  safety  and  impunity,  live  in 
the  highest  rebellion  against  the  very  laws  of  that  Christ 
by  whom  they  pretend  to  expect  salvation. 

But  this  is  one  great  thmg  which  we  see  )ies  under 
divine  purpose  and  decree,  according  to  the  counsel  of  his 
will,  the  sending  of  his  Son  into  the  world  to  be  a  Re- 
deemer and  Saviour  of  sinners,  by  living  amon^  them, 
djring  for  them,  conquering  death,  ascenaiog  to  heaven, 
and  erecting  that  kingdom  by  which  he  is  to  govern  the 
redeemed  community  unto  everlasting  life.  £ad  by  how 
much  the  more  apparently  this  was  matter  of  divine  pur- 
pose according  to  eternal  counsel,  so  much  the  higher 
and  more  dreadful  wickedness  must  it  needs  be,  to  in- 
dulge in  ourselves  such  a  disposition  of  spirit,  or  so  to 
shape  our  course,  that  both  shall  lie  counter  to  the  divine 
counsels  in  all  this.  That  is,  when  Christ  did  not  come 
into  the  world  by  accident,  but  by  design  and  by  purpose, 
according  to  the  wisest  counsel,  and  eternal  and  most 
stable  counsel,  we  should  set  ourselves,  as  much  as  in  us 
is,  to  overturn  the  whole  frame  of  that  divine  and  eternal 
counsel  of  heaven ;  that  is,  that  it  shall  never  take  place 
with  me,  "  I  will  never  be  subject  to  him,  I  will  never 
know  him,  never  come  into  union  with  him,  never  resign 
up  myself  unto  him ;  I  will  be  mine  own  still,  and  live 
still  at  the  utmost  distance  from  GKxi  and  defiance  of  him." 
By  how  much  the  more  apparent  this  was  the  product  of 
the  divine  will  according  to  counsel,  so  more  fearful  and 
horrid  must  be  the  wickedness  that  stands  in  direct  oppo- 
sition thereto. 
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But  now  to  go  on  vith  other  partienlar  propositions 
•boot  the  decrees  of  God. 

7.  That  tho%  terms  of  life  and  death  for  nnners,  which 
God  hath  actually  settled  and  published  in  his  Gospel, 
those  we  may  be  sure  he  did  intend  and  purpose  should 
be  the  terms  of  Ufe  and  death  unto  us.    Whatsoever  (as 
you  have  heard  in  the  ceneral  pronositions)  God  actually 
doth,  we  may  be  sure  ne  intended  and  uurposed  to  do. 
What  he  doth,  he  doth  willingly  when  he  doth  it.    No 
force  can  be  put  upon  him ;   he  never  doth  any  thing 
against  his  will,  and  what  he  once  willed  he  doth  always 
will,  for  there  can  be  with  him  no  new  will.    Therefore, 
whereas  he  hath  enacted  and  published  such  things  as 
these  to  the  world,  as  the  terms  of  life  and  death  to  sinners ; 
that  whosoever  believes  shall  be  saved,  but  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  be  damned ;  that  he  gave  his  only-begot- 
ten Son  with  that  design,  that  they  who  believe  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life;  that  they  that  believ- 
ed not,  are  condemned  already:  they  that  believe,  have 
everlasting  life ;  they  that  believe  not,  shall  not  see  life ;  but 
the  wrath  of  God  aoideth  on  them:  that  sinners  are  to  re- 
pent, that  their  sins  may  be  blotted  out:  that  they  that  re- 
pent shall  not  all  alike  perish ;  (Luke  xiii.  3.)  that  the  things 
that  eye  hath  not  seen,  that  the  ear  hath  not  heard,  and 
which  have  not  entered  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  are  all 
prepared  for  them  that  love  God:  (1  Cor.  ii.  9.)  but,  they  that 
love  him  not,  that  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus,  are  so  many 
anatkema,  accursed,  till  he  come;   (1  Cor.  zvi.  S3.)  that 
Christ  shall  be  the  Author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them 
that  obey  him ;  (Heb.  v.  9.)  but,  that  he  shall  come  in  fla- 
ming fire  to  take  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and 
obey  not  the  Gospel  of  his  Son :  (3  Thess.  i.  8.)  these,  I  say, 
beine  the  declared  terms  of  life  and  death  lo  sinners,  en- 
acted and  actually  published  to  the  world  as  such,  these  you 
may  be  sure  God  did  intend  and  purpose  should  be  such. 
His  purpose  was  eternal,  and  a  decree,  as  that  word  was 
explained.    This  is  out  of  all  question,  that  such  terms  of 
life  or  death  to  sinners  as  have  been  mentioned,  are  the 
matter  of  divinejetemal  decree ;  he  did  always  intend  they 
should  be  so.    Whence  it  is  obvious  to  collect,  that  he  can 
have  no  contrary  decree,  no  contrary  purpose.    That  is, 
wheresoever  his  pleasure  is  published  and  made  known,  so 
as  to  be  capable  to  be  understood  sboot  these  matters,  God 
will  never  deal  with  men  upon  other  terms.  There  can  be 
no  repugnant  purpose  to  any  such  purpose  as  this ;  that  is 
to  say.  that  he  will  save  any  whether  they  believe  or  no,  or 
thougn  they  finally  persist  in  obstinate  inndelitv  and  impe- 
nitency  and  rebellion  against  him  to  the  last.  It  is  never  to 
be  supposed,  that  he  will  dp  such  a  thing  without  decree- 
ing it,  so  that  he  should  have  ever  decreed  it  against  such 
a  decree  as  this.  And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  tEat  he  will 
ever  finally  condemn,  or  hath  ever  decreed  or  purposed 
finally  to  condemn,  any  that  shall  believe,  that  shall  re- 
pent, that  shall  love  him  above  all,  and  finally  subject  them- 
selves to  his  government,  whensoever  they  are  bronght  to 
do  so  in  Christ :  therefore,  it  is  vain  and  unscriptural, 
without  foundation  any  way,  for  men  to  embolden  them- 
selves on  the  one  hand,  "Let  me  be  never  so  wicked,  or 
never  so  careless,  I  may  be  saved  at  last  for  all  that ;  I  do 
not  know  but  God  hath  decreed  to  save  me.''  Or,  that  any 
should  torment  themselves  on  the  other  hand  with  afflict- 
ing thoughts,  "  Let  me  do  what  I  will,  if  I  never  so  ear- 
nestly set  myself,  and  seek  help  ftom  heaven,  that  I  may 
believe,  that  I  may  repent,  that  I  may  have  my  heart 
changed,  renewed,  and  brought  to  love  God,  and  subject 
myself  to  him  in  Christ,  yet,  there  mav  be  a  decree  agamst 
me,  and  I  may  perish  for  all  this."  Tnere  is  no  reason,  no 
foundation  on  tne  one  hand  or  on  the  other,  for  any  such 
imagined  decree  of  GkxL  against  these  plain  declared  de- 
crees of  bis;  they  are  (as  to  what  is  compendious,  and 
comprehensive  of  all)  final  beUevers  who  lie  under  the 
decree  or  purpose  of  salvation;  and  final  infidels  who  lie 
under  the  decree  or  purpose  of  condemnation. 
So  much,  in  general,  is  most  certainly  decreed,  that  they 


who  believe  shall  be  saved,  and  they  thit  believe  not,  sball 
perish.    But  I  further  add, 

8.  God  hath  not  purposed  this  in  the  genenl,  that  be 
will  save  such  as  are  wrought  up  to  a  compliance  with  his 
declared  known  terms  of  salvation;  but  whensoever  he 
doth  actually  enable  any  to  believe  and  repent,  ve  may 
conclude  that  he  did  eternally  intend  so  to  do.  And  who- 
soever he  doth  actually  conserve  in  a  safe  state,  that  is,  ea- 
ables  them  continually  to  believe,  (it  is  enough  to  ioatastt 
in  this  one  thine,  with  which  the  rest  are  so  esseotiallj 
connected,  that  tney  are  all  implied,  if  this  one  be  actaai- 
ly  to  be  found,  and  even  in  the  very  mention  of  thb  ne.) 
if  he  actually  enable  any  to  believe  to  the  saving  of  their 
souls  unto  their  final  salvation,  he  did  always  f^om  eteni* 
ty  intend  so  to  enable  them.  And  so,  he  hath  not  odI^  de- 
creed, or  intended  certain  indefinite  and  undetenniiutt 
species  to  life  and  salvation,  but  particular  persons,  as  is 
most  evident  many  ways. 

(1.)  Scripture  is  most  express  in  it  -^  if  you  look  to  the 
foregoing  verses,  divers  of  them  in  this  same  chapter,  ]roa 
will  find  it.  In  what  a  transport,  towards  the  begiiunaf, 
do  von  find  the  apostle  blessing  God.  "Blessed  be  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  who  haih 
blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings,  in  heavenly  placo, 
(or  thinss,)  in  Christ.  According  as  be  hath  chosen  wii 
him,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be 
holy  and  unblamable  before  him  in  love;  having  predes- 
tinated M  to  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesos  Chnstaaio 
himself;  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  to  (he 
praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  hath  madeis 
accepted  in  the  beloved."  And  in  this  same  11th  vene, 
where  the  text  lies,  "  in  whom  ahio  we  have  obtaiDed  la 
inheritance,  being  predestinated,  according  to  the  wrpoe 
of  him  who  worketn  all  things  ailer  the  counsel  of  his  on 
will."  And  nothing,  again,  can  be  plainer,  than  that 
known  and  famous  text,  Rom.  viii.  30.  "  Moreover  vhoa 
he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called ;  and  when  be 
called,  them  he  also  justified ;  and  whom  he  jnstilied,tbei 
he  also  glorified."  This  is  a  chain  that  can  never  be  brohea; 
and  equally  expresseth  that  in  the  3  Thess.  ii.  13.  when 
the  apostle  gives  solenm  thanks,  even  for  them,  that  God 
had  chosen  tkem  unto  salvation,  through  sanctificatioB  d 
the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth.  And  in  that,  1  Pel  i.  i 
"  Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  ot  (Sod,  throosk 
sanctification  of  ue  Spirit,  and  sprinkling  ci  the  blood  a 
Jesus."  These  (as  it  is  observable,  and  wna  told  yn  ^ 
fore,  in  those  more  general  propositions)  do  maaifesdj 
connect  means  and  end  together.  But  the}'  do  ascenia 
both,  concerning  some,  and  not  leave  the  matter  indefinite 
and  undetermined,  as  if  he  did  in  the  dark  make  aod  f<m 
purposes  with  himself,  without  discerning,  at  the  saoe 
time,  who  should  comply  with  his  pleasure,  as  to  sack 
terms  of  life,  and  who  should  not.  And  besides  so  ezpres 
scriptures,  ine  matter  is, 

(2.)  Evident  in  itself;  that  whomsoever  he  doth  acmDr 
enable  to  comply  with  such  terms  of  life  and  salvation,  he 
did  purpose  and  decree  to  enable.  For  when  he  doth  «, 
when  he  gives  a  man  faith,  when  he  gives  him  repentaoce, 
which  are  most  expressly  said  to  Se  the  gift  oi  God: » 
you  it  is  given  to  believe  and  sufier ;  (Phil.  i.  39.)  is^ 
Christ  is  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  giren- 
pentance  and  remission  of  sins.  Acts  v.  31.  i  say,  vba 
ne  doth  actually  give  these  gifts,  doth  he  give  them  vsb 
his  will,  or  asaii^t  his  will?  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  be 
should  give  them,  and  not  will  to  give  them?  What  cow 
so  impose  upon  him  that  he  should  give  what  he  vv 
not  willing  to  ^ve  1  But,  if  once  he  was  willing,  aod  l 
then  he  was  willing  to  give  such  a  gift,  he  was  aivan 
willing;  for  there  cannot  be  with  him  a  new  will,  w 
therefore  he  was  from  eternity  willing.    And  agaiiif 

(3.)  That  matter  might  be  farther  argued,  from  vhK 
Scripmre  speaketh  most  expressly  too,  that  as  to  that  pes 
and  most  comprehensive  instance  of  faith  in  the  Sob  a 
Gk)d ;  whosoever  do  receive  Christ  and  believe  is  1» 
name,  when  Gk)d  enables  them  so  to  do,  he  regeDeiat^ 
them ;  "  To  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gtn  se 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  as  maayasbe- 
lieved  on  his  name,"  John  i.  IS.  And  then,  it  is  innes- 
ately  subjoined  in  the  13th  verse,  "  Who  were  bon  Mt 
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of  flesh  nor  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  bat  of  God." 
Rot  if  he  do  regenenUe  any,  he  doth  it  most  willingly: 
"  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us,  by  the  word  of  tmth," 
J&mes  i.  18.  Agreeaole  to  the  expreenon  in  the  text, 
"He  doth  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own 
wilJ."  He  did  with  counsel  will  to  regenerate  whomsoever 
he  regenerates.    And, 

(4.)  It  is  altogether  unimaginable,  that  God  shoold  do 
a  thing  so  far  exceeding  all  expectation,  and  even  all  won- 
der, as  the  sending  ot  his  own  Son ;  he  that  was  the 
brightness  of  his  own  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person,  the  Heir  of  lUl  thin^  by  whom  he  made  the  worlds ; 
to  be  incarnate,  to  put  on  man,  and  to  die  upon  a  tree,  so 
ignominiously,  aspectade  to  angels  and  men:  and  to  leave 
it  an  undetermined  thing  whetlwr  any  should  be  the  better 
for  it,  vea,  or  no:  or  rather,  to  leave  it  certain  that  none 
ever  should  be  the  better  ror  it.    For  most  certain  it  is, 
that  as  to  those  great  terms  of  life  and  salvation,  none  can 
ever  be  the  better,  if  he  do  not,  bv  his  overpowering  grace, 
inflaence  minds  and  hearts,  and  work  them  up  to  a  conor 
pliance  with  those  terms,  and  work  and  effect  them  in 
them.    The  ease  is  vastly  different  in  respect  to  spiritual 
good,  and  in  reference  to  the  opposite  evil ;  where,  as  to 
wicked  actions,  and  a  continued  course  of  them,  or  any 
particular  act  in  such  and  such  circumstances,  men  wiU 
always  determine  themselves;  they  are  apt  and  prone 
enouffh  to  do  sa   If  they  can,  in  such  circumstances,  they 
will  do  wickedly ;  but  in  reference  to  any  spiritual  action 
that  is  good  and  holy,  and  of  a  saving  tenaency,  there  is 
not  so  much  of  an  indifferency,  but  a  most  fixed  aversion, 
which  nothing  but  the  power  of  divine  grace  can  conquer 
and  overcome.    Nothing  but  the  almighty  power  of  grace 
can  make  an  enemy-heart  become  ft-iendly  towards  God 
and  towards  his  Christ,  can  vanquish  the  maliffnity  of  an 
obstinate  infidelitv,  can  mollify  an  obdurate,  hard  heart, 
and  make  it  dissolve  and  melt  as  in  repentance  it  must. 
This  is,  therefore,  altogether  an  unimaginable  thing,  that 
God  should  do  what  did  so  fiir  exce^  all  expectation, 
and  even  all  wonder,  as  to  send  his  own  eternal  Son,  to 
die  upon  a  cross,  and  leave  it  uncertain  whether  any 
should  ever  be  the  better  for  it,  or  rather,  certain  that  none 
ever  should.    And  it  is  again, 

(5.^  Very  unrea3anable  to  think  that  th/e  great  God 
.should  have  among  men  no  objects  of  special  favour;  and 
it  were  foolish  to  suppose  that  it  should  be  a  reflection 
upon  him  to  have  it  so.    As  it  was  formerly  told  you,  it 
belongs  only  to  a  good  governor,  and  even  to  the  best  that 
can  be  sapposed,  to  deal  equally  with  all,  and  kindly  and 
favonrablv  where  he  pleaaeth.    We  are  to  distinguish 
matters  of  right,  and  matters  of  peculiar  favour.   Matters 
of  rieht  will  be  dt^ensed  and  administered  with  an  equal 
hand^  matters  of  special  favour  according  to  good  pleasure, 
as  it  is  expressed  again  and  again,  in  the  context    And 
plain  it  is,  that  there  can  be  no  natural  right,  which  any 
creature  can  claim  at  the  hand  of  God.    whatsoever  be- 
comes matter  of  right,  from  him  to  them,  must  only  be 
by  grace,  by  promise.    He  cannot  be  a  debtor  to  his  orear 
ture,  till  he  makes  himself  so :  and  the  promises  by  which 
he  makes  himself  so,  they  "  are  all  yea  and  amen  in 
Christ;"  (S  Cor.  i.  90.)  only  upon  his  account,  only  for 
his  sake.    Whatsoever  there  is  that  comes  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  promise,  for  the  encouragement  of  sinners  to  re- 
turn and  come  to  Qodj  it  will  all  be  made  good  to  a  tittle 
upon  his  account  that  is  worthy,  all  promises  being  "  yea 
and  amen"  in  him.    But  whatsoever  is  above  promise, 
more  than  promise,  is  all  from  mere  <«&)««,  the  rood  plea- 
mre  of  his  goodness.    It  can  be  resolved  into  notning  else, 
urn  we  the  matter  in  our  thoughts  never  so  long.    He 
9vill  make  good  all  that  was  promised  to  every  one  to  a 
ittle ;  all  nnpromised,  peculiar  finvour,  that  is  dispensed 
iecordin^  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness ;  even  as 
lis  promises  themsdves  at  first  were.    And, 

(6.)  Liastly,  It  is  very  evident,  that  as  to  communicv 
ions  of  grw:e  and  fhvour,  God  doth  dispense  very  differ- 
ntljT  ;  and  therefore,  must  be  understood  to  intend  mo  to 
o,  and  to  have  always  intended  it.  As  in  the  parable  of 
ie  talents,  (though  parabolical  scriptures  do  not  give 
round  of  argument  as  to  every  thing  m  them,  yet  they  do 
5  to  their  main  ^eope,)  he  gives  to  one  ten  talents,  to  an- 
ther Ave,  to  another  one,  as  he  pleaaeth ;  he  dispenseth  as 


he  pleaseth.  wherein  he  hath  not  partieularly  obliged  him- 
self.   But  nirther, 

9.  If  yet  he  do  actually,  in  a  wav  of  common  jprace,  su- 
peradd more,  wheresoever  he  hatn  given  any  tning  of  it, 
upon  the  due  im|)rovement  of  that,  then  we  may  conclude 
he  hath  always  intended  so  to  do;  this  was  his  pleasure, 
and  his  eternal  purpose.  If  that  be  actuaUy  his  rule,  "  to 
him  that  hath  snail  be  given,"  (you  know  now  ka^  is  to 
be  taken  here,  that  hath  so  as  to  improve  what  he  hath,) 
he  shall  still  have  more ;  if  this  be  actually  the  rule  and 
measure  of  his  proceedings,  it  was  always  his  purpose  it 
should  be  so.  And  so  it  must  be  understood  to  have  been 
his  purpose,  even  in  them  that  do  finally  perish,  yet  still 
to  give  them  more  of  gracious  communications  in  the  way 


of  common  grace,  upon  the  improvement  of  what  they  Had : 
and  thev  perish  as  not  improving  what  was  vouchsafed  and 
afforded  them,  according  to  the  tenor  of  that  rule.  Th^ 
do  not  finally  perish,  as  never  haying  received  any  thin^ 
from  the  hands  of  God,  in  a  way  of  grace,  that  had  a  ten- 
dencv  and  leadingness  in  it  to  their  better  state,  but  they 
finally  perish  as  neglecting  and  resistingsuch  overtures  as 
have  been  made  to  them.  What  the  case  was  with  the 
old  world,  before  the  flood,  we  must  still  suppose  to  be 
the  common  case  amonff  men.  "  My  Spirit  shall  not  al- 
ways strive  with  man,''^  Gen.  vi.  3.  It  had  been  striving, 
and  it  is  generally  stnving  more  or  less;  and  especially 
where  God  doth  Mtord  the  more  peculiar  manifestations  of 
himself,  as  he  did  to  that  people  whom  he  severed  fVom  the 
rest  of  the  world,  to  be  more  appropriate  to  him.  We 
have  many  passages  that  ^peak  of  the  presence  and  of  the 
operations  of  the  Divine  M)irit,  among  that  people.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  caused  them  to  rest :  He  gave  his  Spirit 
to  instruct  them,  Isaiah  Ixiii.  14.  Thev  rebelled  and  vexed 
his  Holy  Spirit :  therefore,  he  turned  to  be  their  Memy, 
and  fought  against  them:  ver.  10.  and  that  of  dyinff 
Stephen,  "  Ye  stiff-necked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and 
life,  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Spirit;  as  your  fathers 
did,  so  do  ye,"  Acts  vii.  51.  Now,  there  cannot  be  a  re- 
sistance where  there  is  no  striving,  and  there  can  be  no 
striving  where  there  is  not  a  counter-striving.  When  the 
Spirit,  m  its  more  common  operation,  is  resisted,  it  retires 
in  displeasure,  often  and  most  righteously,  and  gives  to 
men,  yields  to  them,  that  victory  that  shall  be  in  the  end 
fatal  to  them,  undoing  to  them;  many  such  victories  undo 
them  at  last,  and  they  perish  by  them.  If  he  be  actnaUy 
working  in  men  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure, 
when  he  is  ever  so  at  work  in  nny,  he  injects  thoughts  into 
their  hearts,  smites  their  minds  with  convictions,  and  tbeir 
hearts  many  times  with  terrors;  or  if  there  be  any  more 
placid  affections  raised  in  them  in  any  degree  towards  him- 
self, or  towards  any  divine  thing,  and  the  matter  go  no 
further  than  a  loseable  taste,  that  may  vanish  and  pass 
away,  it  is  plain  he  so  far  went  of  good  pleasure ;  and  if 
he  did  that  which  he  did  of  good  pleasure,  then  it  was  be- 
fore his  good  pleasure,  and  always  his  good  pleasure,  and 
eternally  his  good  pleasure,  to  proceed  so  far  with  such  and 
such ;  so  as  in  this  case  there  can  be  no  pretence  to  say, 
if  he  go  no  higher,  that  wrong  is  dona  to  them  with  whom 
he  went  no  higher.  It  must  be  justly^ said,  "  Friend,  I  do 
thee  no  wrong,"  even  to  the  most  careless  neglecter  and 
the  most  contemptuous  abuser  of  the  grace  of  God, 
"  Friend,  I  do  thee  no  wrong."  If  he  do  proceed  higher, 
and  to  less  vincible  workin|[swith  some,  there  is  no  cause 
any  man's  eye  should  be  evil,  because  his  eye  is  good.  He 
is  Lord  of  his  own  grace,  he  may  do  what  he  wul  with  his 
own.  What  he  hath  to  dispense  and  dispose  of  is  his. 
and  they  to  whom  he  is  to  dispose  so  and  so  are  his,  and 
there  is  no  pretence  of  wrong  to  any.  that  more  is  not  done 
for  them,  for  whom  more  was  done  than  they  could  lay  any 
original  daim  to;  for  it  was  all  of  mercy  that  there  was 
any  offer  or  overture  made  at  all,  or  that  the  case  was  so 
stated  before,  as  that  it  might  have  been  possible,  if  it  had 
not  been  through  Uieir  own  wicked  neglect,  that  they  that 
perish  might  have  advanced  in  the  way  of  salvation,  ac- 
cording to  his  method,  still  further  and  ftirtber,  so  as  not 
to  make  their  own  finiU  salvation  a  thing  impossible  upon 
any  other  terms,  than  their  own  wilful  neglect  and  final 
refusal.    But  I  again  ftarther  add, 

10.  That  such  as  live  quite  without  the  soimd  of  the 
Qofspel,  and  to  whom  every  thing  of  supernatural  revela- 
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Ijoii  hath  nerer  bete  TosehM^  tfr  any  ihiat  of  il,  bow 
Gfod  hath  detennined  to  deal  with  themj  and  the  infants  of 
eaehi  he  hath  not  jet  declai^d  farther  his  pleasaire  to  as 
expi^Dsly,  than  it  was  needAil  for  as  to  know  and  onder- 
stand.  And  therefore,  it  would  be  either  rain  or  orer-b«ld 
curiosity  to  determine  positively  in  their  case,  and  U  is  very 
unreasonable  and  foolish,  over-solieitou^  to  inquire  hboot 
it.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  anderstand  and  know  upon  what 
terms  Gfod  will  deal  with  us,  according  to  those  circuiki- 
Btances  wherein  he  bath  placed  and  set  us;  he  hath  placed 
08  under  the  dispensation  of  his  Gospel,  wherein  all  things 
are  made  plain  and  evident  lo  us,  that  oonoem  as  in  re- 
ference to  oar  present  and  eternal  state,  and  will  deal  with 
us  according  to  those  known  and  published  terms,  which 
stand  in  so  clear  a  light  before  our  eyes;  and  with  all 
others  according  to  those  measures  they  have  had.  it  is 
enough- for  us  to  understand  and  know  what  we  may,  as 
our  case  is  stated,  expect  from  God,  and  what  God  doth 
expect  firom  us.  And  it  would  be  very  unreasonable,  a|id 
uncharitable,  for  us  to  trouble  oursefvca  with  AirtlMHr  in- 
Quiries,  and  it  would  be  very  bM.  to  venture  on  rash 
ckterminatioas,  in  those  more  obscure  things,  and  whereia 
we  are  so  little  concerned.  These  are  to  paiss'  among  the 
arcana,  that  secret  things  bekmg:  to  God,  when  revealed 
things  belong  to  us,  ana  our  cmldren  after  us,  as  they 
shall  come  to  be  revealed  to  them,  DeuU  xxix.  29.  A  pas- 
sage placed,  as  it  were^  on  purpose  to  caution  and  warn 
too  busv  and  bold  inqairers,  and  that,  even  in  matters  of 
unspeakably  less  concernment  than  the  eternal  salvation 
of  souls.  As  suppose,  that  the  people,  for  that  is  the  ease 
there  supposed  and  referred  to,  who  had  been  so  peculiar 
to  God,  taken  nigh  to  him,  above,  and  from,  all  other 
people  and  nations  under  heaven,  should  apostatize  and 
revolt  from  him,  and  draw  down  Vindictive  judgments,  and 
destructive  ones,  upon  themselves,  and  inquiry  be  made 
how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  such  a  people,  so  near  to  God, 
should  be  so  treated  and  dealt  withal,  tneir  land  laid  waste 
and  made  a  wilderness,  and  nothing  to  be  found  but  marks 
of  diviae  vengeance,  where  such  a  people,  so  favoured  by 
heaven, did  dwell,  what  is  the  roeanmg  of  all  thisi  Why, 
they  forsook  the  Lord  their  God !  Bat  that  might  have 
been  prevented.  Why  did  he  not  hold  them  to  huni 
'*  Secret  thines  belong  unto  God,  but  revealed  things  to  us 
and  our  children."  So  is  that  sad  and  dismal  state  con- 
cluded and  shut  up  at  last,  with  that  seal  upon  it !  That, 
therefore,  I  would  leave  with  you,  as  all  I  think  needful 
to  say,  with  reference  to  their  case  who  lie  without  the 
compass  of  superadded  divine  revelation.  Again  I  Airther 
add, 

11.  That  whereas  iaith  and  its  concomitants  are  ever  to 
be  found  in  that,  which  appears  to  be  at  length  the  subject 
of  God's  purpose  of  saving  souls;  and  final  infidelity, 
with  its  concomitants,  are  the  characters  of  the  subjects  of 
the  contrarjT  purpose,  a  purpose  to  condemn  with  everlast- 
ing destruction;  these  must  vtfry  diflferentlybe  understood 
to  De  so.  Faith,  for  instance,  and  so  of  the  rest  of  its  con- 
comitants, are  never  looked  upon  by  God  as  any  causes, 
or  conditions,  or  inducements,  any  way,  of  his  purpose  to 
save  any.  These  are  by  his  grace  to  be  found  m  tne  sub- 
jects, in  those  that  he  will  save ;  bat  they  are  no  induce- 
ments to  pass  any  such  determination  concerning  them. 
It  is  honourable  to  bim  to  save  such :  and,  even  in  the  nar 
tare  of  the  thing,  thev  only  are  capable  of  final  salvation 
'  and  blessedness,  in  whom  such  characters  are  to  be  found : 
for  they  can  never  be  happy  in  union  with  the  eternal  truth 
and  goodness,  who  are  habitually  averse  in  their  temper, 
and  opposite  to  the  one  and  the  other.  If  happiness  result 
from  such  a  union,  tbea  they,  in  whom  there  is  a  prevailing 
final  aversion  to  eternal  troth  and  goodness,  are  incapable 
of  any  such  felicity,  as  is  to  result  rrom  a  union  with  toese. 
But  It  is  no  motive  or  inducement  to  God,  to  intend  to 
save  such  a  one,  because  he  will  be  a  believer,  or  he  will 
be  a  penitent  person.  That  he  is  a  believer,  that  he  is  a 
penitent  person,  that  he  is  a  lover  of  him,  and  that  he  is 
obedient  to  bis  Son,  these  are  the  effects  of  his  grace,  and 
of  his  good  pleasure,  and  so  he  is  moved  in  this  case  by 
nothing  without  himself.  But  the  case  must  be  understood 
to  be  otherwise,  as  to  those  that  he  intends  finallyto  punish, 
and  to  punish  with  everlasting  destruction.  That  it,  he 
doth  resolve  to  deal  with  them  suitably  to  th^  state  of  thiigs 


belwimi  him  and  thete,  and  with  himsdC  If  mv  require, 
why  there  should  be  a  difference,  why  he  should  fie  morei 
to  pums^  80  and  so,  in  reference  to  ihem  that  perish, 
(wnicn  purpose  we  are  not  to  consider  abstractly  as  it  tin 
in  God  alone,  for  so  it  is  not  a  distinct  thing  from  hisovn 
essenee,  of  which  there  can  be  no  cause;  but  ve  ire  to 
consider  it  with  a  reference  to  the  effects  and  to  the  objeeis, 
and  of  that  relation  there  is  really  a  cause,  and  so  there  is 
a  juitt  cause,  for  the  condenmation  of  them  that  jierk^  tm 
tfam  the  creature;  but  there  can  be  no  caose  from  the 
creature,  of  them  that  ate  saved,)  I  say,  if  you  will  haie  the 
reasons  assigned  of  the  diflbrence,  they  ars  dbriott  ind 
plain,  specially  these  two. 

(1.)  That  there  is  no  natural  eoonexion  betweeDthein- 
perfeot  faith  and  holiness  of  the  saints,  and  their  etenai 
felidtv;  no  natural  connexion,  I  say,  at  all  betweeDihca 
But  there  is  a  most  natural  connexion  between  the  ib- 
fidelity,  enmity  against  God,  and  reigning  wickedness,  aai 
eternal  ruin  and  everlasting  miserr.  Nomancanajrthit 
these  two  are  naturally  eonnectea,  an  imperfect  ikith  ii 
God,  through  Ohrist,  and  imperfect  holuwss,  and  M 
felicity  and  blessedness.  These  are  not  so  nalvaUj  eos- 
neetea  that  the  one  must  arrive  to  the  other.  Botthae 
is  a  moat  plain,  natural  eonnexion  between  inildelitTiid 
disbelief  of  divine  truth,  enmity  against  divine  gsodMs, 
repudiation  and  reftisal  of  the  offers  and  tenders  thereof; 
and  eternal  misery:  so  as  that  the  on^  of  them  Cannot  li« 
be  the  other.  Wickedness  must  be  misery,  sin  pcisi^ 
in  to  the  last  nrast  be  destruction,  it  cannot  be  otbervise; 
sin  when  it  is  finished  can  be  nothing  but  death.  "  Tohe 
carnally  minded  is  death :"  it  is  indeed  said,  '^  to  he  spi- 
ritually nrinded  ia  life  aiid  peace:"  but  that  is  hy  u  n- 
tervenmg  divine  constitution.  Ana  thou^  there  be  a  eoi- 
stitution  in  the  other  case  too,  yet  there  is  a  most  Bitaiil 
connexion  between  total  prevailing  widredness,  refgniB^ 
iniquity,  and  misery ;  to  which  the  supervening  eoDstiti- 
tion  is  added  to  an  indication  of  the  righteoos  jndgatf 
of  God,  that  he  doth  but  let  the  thing  be  with  saehaiitii 
They  love  death;  and  he  only  lets  them  have  what  they 
love,  and  what  they  choose :  he  doth  only  not  interpose  a 
their  case  to  break  the  eonnexion.    And, 

(3.)  There  is  this  manifest  difference  too;  that  as  then 
is  a  natural  connexion  between  wickedness  and  wktj, 
whereas  there  is  none  between  imperfbet  fhith  and  holinea 
and  eternal  felicity,  otherwise  than  what  God  bath  gn- 
ciously  made ;  so  there  is  in  final,  reigning,  persereriis 
wickedness,  the  highest  desert  of  etemaimisery ;  vherea, 
there  is  in  imperfect  ftith  and  holiness  no  desert  of  a«nl 
lift  and  blessedness.  And  none  thai  consider,  will  that 
this  strange,  that  when  a  man  can  never  desenre  (nea 
less  by  what  is  merely  gratuitously  wrought  in  bin)hK 
and  blessedness;  yet,  by  cominoing,  persevering  widted- 
ness,  he  may  deserve  to  periish.  That  inqierftct  good  itet 
is  wrought  m  him,  and  which  he  owes  not  to  bintfelf^oB 
never  jeserve  life  and  Uessednesa,  for  him.  Bat  loai 
wickedness,  yea,  or  any  wickedness,  can  deserve  deiih,« 
deserve  for  a  man's  being  left  to  be  finally  miserable,  im 
his  falling  under  divine  vindida,  vengetmce :  thb  isa^ 
vine  nemesis,  what  is  fit  and  righteous,  what  is  fitwc 
righteous  Judge  of  all  the  earth  should  do ;  even  aBii» 
vert  upon  the  wickedness,  and  testify  hfe  own  just  ww- 
rence  and  detestation  of  it,  so  that  there  is  a  vast  dilR 
ence  between  these  two :  that  though  fiedth  and  bolio«sK 
in  those  that  shall  be  saved,  and  so  are  ever  to  te  msk 
in  the  subject  of  God's  purpose  to  save,  a*  chsmv 
istical  of  the  subject,  but  are  not  inducements,  or  cansKtf 
motives  thereof  unto  God  ;  yet,  wheresoever  God  mc. 
purposed  to  condenm.  their  wickedness  is  a  josi  nciUTeJ 
that  purpose,  so  termmated,  so  related  to  the  creaiore^ 
is,  to  suffer,  and  to  the  sufierin^  that  he  is  to  nndeiP 
There  is  sometbinar  justly  causauve  in  this ;  and  ibeits 
nothing  more  strange  in  all  this,  than  what  God  harh  ii* 
self,  in  his  word,  so  plainly  told  us,  that  men's  desuw^J 
is  of  themselves,  but  their  help  in  order  to  salvation  9ho»- 
be  found  in  him  alone,  Hos.  xiii.  9.  It  is  no  msj** 
or  strange  thing,  that  God  should  be  eyed  as  the  Aw 
of  all  life,  and  all  grace,  and  all  blessedness,  ^^J^ 
and  of  felicity  for  ever.  And,  that  sinners  shooM  » 
looked  upon  as  the  fountains  of  all  evil,  and  all  dtfo^ 
and  all  impurity,  and  aU  misery  to  themselves  oaif-  U" 
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must  determine  ipen  only  to  that  good  by  which  they  are 
To  be  led  on  gracTaally  to  a  blessed,  safe,  and  happy  state. 
Bat  to  that  evil  that  tends  to  ruin  and  final  destruction, 
men  have  it  in  themselves  to  determine  themselves.  More 
is  yet  to  be  added  to  illustrate  this. 


LECTURE  ra.« 


But  before  I  proceed  ftirther,  I  think  lit  to  premonish 
tbns  much,  ana  declare  to  you,  that  I  would  not,  as  to 
these  matters,  be  understood  to  deny  every  thing  that  I  do 
not  assert  about  them,  nor  to  assert  whatsoever  I  do  not 
leny;  for  mv  design  is  only  to  propose  to  you  what  is 
plain,  and  woat  is  useable  and  may  be  improved  unto  the 
?ommon  purposes  of  Christianity.  There  are  a  great  many 
hings  besides,  that  many  have  concerned'  themselv^  to 
iispute  to  and  fro,  which  I  thinly  it  not  at  all  needful  or 
iseftil  to  be  brought  into  such  discourse. 

But  now,  that  the  matter  last  insisted  on  may  yet  be 
:learer  and  more  plain.  Jf  we  speak  of  this  natural  Dodily 
ife,  you  can  v^ry  easiljr  understand  that  that  is  in  any 
nan^s  power,  it  is  within  the  compass  of  human  power 
hat  ordinarily  men  have,  for  a  man  to  give  himself  a  mor- 
al wound,  but,  having  done  so,  it  is  not  wiihin  the  com- 
pass of  human  power  to  heal  him  again ;  and  that,  in  re- 
erence  to  the  natural  connexion  between  the  one  of  those 
brementioned  things  and  the  other,  and  in  reference  to  the 
Qoral  and  legal  connexion  that  is  asserted  between  ihem  *, 
re  may  again  illustrate  it  by'  resemblance  of  it  to  the 
oncernments  of  this  natural  bodily  )ifi^.  It  is  in  the 
Ower  of  any  one  ths^i  dares  venture  to  be  so  far  criminal, 
)  deserve  death  at  the  han^^  of  the  prince  and  the  law, 
whereas,  it  may  be  no  way  in  his  power,  when  he  hath 
one  so,  to  deserve  the  prince's  pardon,  and  to  have  his 
)rfeited  life,  given  him  again.  Tnese  are  things,  in  them- 
ilves,  plain  to  any  understanding.  And  now,  whereas  the 
ixt  hath  plainly  told  us,  that  Grod  works  all  things  after 
le  counsel  of  his  own  will,  this  doth  manifestly  imply, 
lat  the  determinations  must  be  correspondent  to  the  ap- 
lodes  of  things,  and  most  especially  to  the  apt  agreement 
'hich  they  shall  hold  with  the  universal  perrection  of  bis 
wn  nature.  Now  it  is  no  blemish  to  the  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature,  when  things  are  so  and  so  connected  in 
lemselves,  naturally  and  morally,  io  let  things  in  many 
isiances  stand  just  as  in  thei^selyes  they  are.  This  is  no 
^flection  on  the  divine  perfection :  that  is,  where  iherje  is 

real  connexion  between  wickedness  and  misery,  both 
itnral  and  moral  or  legal,  it  is  no  reflection  upon  the  per- 
iction  of  ^he  Divine  nature,  in  mafiy  instances  to  let  that 
mnexion  be  as  it  is.  And  whereas,  there  is  no  cofinex- 
)0  between  imperfect  faith  and  holiness,  and  perfect  feli- 
ty  and  blessedness,  (there  is,  id  reality,  no  connexion 
!tween  the.«e,)  it  is  no  blemish  to  the  divine  perfection  (if 
lere  be  really,  and  if  there  be  in  nature,  and  as  yet  any 
her  way  between  these  two,  no  connexion)  to  make  one 
r  grace,  in  what  instances  he  pleaseth.;  that  being  done 
s  the  Gk)6pel  tells  us^  upon  the  Redeemer's  account,  who 

was  preaeterminea  should  so  order  the  course  of  his 
aDagement,  even  to  dying  itself,  and  'in  dying,  that  no 
vine  perfection  shoula  relactate  or  reclaim  against  such 
connexion  as  this ;  a  connexion  to  be  made  by  gfac^ 
hen  before  it  was  not,  when  really  it  was  not,  between 
at  imperfect  faith  and  holiness  that  some  should  be  en- 
vied to  in  this  world,  and  their  future  felicity  an4  bless- 
liiess  in  the  other  worlds  All  comes  to  this  sum,  that 
,  that  we  cun  both  effect  and  deserve  our  own  deatli  and 
iaery ;  bat  we  can  neither  effect  nor  deserve  life  and 
essedness :  that  must  be  owing  to  divine  favour  and 
ace.  And  the  case  (as  hath  been  often  sai^)  is'  vastly 
fferent  in  dispensing  of  punishments^ ^nd  free  favours. 

being  no  renection  upqn  the  best  government  that  can 

supposed,  either  to  inflict  deserved  punishmients,  or  to 
spense  undeserved  favours,    ^either  of  these  can  reflect 

the  best  and  most  perfect  government  thai  dan  be 

ought.     I  now  go  on,  and  add  fmrther, 

"FtwafaedJ^onanrUthtint. 
To 


12.  That  the  assertion  of  a  decree  of  reprobation,  ante- 
cedent to  a  decree  of  condemnation  for  infid^ity  and 
wickedness  persisted  in  to  the  last,  is  that  which  may  seem 
agreeable  to  the  imperfect  mind  of  man  ;  but  we  cannot 
be  so  sure  that  ii  will  be  any  way  agreeable  unto  the  most 
perfect  mind  of  Gkxl,  in  which  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  first  and  second,  and  unto  which  9II  things  lie  open  at 
once,  even  unto  one  entire  and  eternal  view.  We  are  very 
plainly  told  in  Scripture^  of  some  men's  being  ordained  of 
old  unto  condemnation,  in  that  4th  verse  of  the  epistle  of 
Jude ;  and  in  the  same  place  we  hare  the  characters  given 
us  of  them  that  ar^  so:  "u"ngodly  men,  turning  the  grace 
of  Qod  into  lascivioosness^  denyin?  the  only  Lord  God 
and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  We  are  sure  of  such  a 
decree  as  doth  doom  such,  continuing  such  unto  the  last, 
unto  condemoation  and  eternal  perdition :  but  that  there 
should  be  any  decree  concerning  such,  prior  to  this,  that 
must  suppose  priority  and  pasterioriiy  in  etenwm.  But 
elemuM  nan  patitur  novum^  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
novUy^  netcnesSi  in  eternity.  And  therefore,  being  sure  there 
is  such  a  decree  as  this,  and  that  this  decree  Is  eternal,  we 
may  be  equally  sure  there  can  be  no  decree  pre-exisieot  to 
it;  because  every  thing  in  Gkxl  is  co-eternal  to  him,  and 
so  this  decree  must  be  co-eternal  unto  God  hiiaself;  and 
there  can  be  nothing  before  God.  And  though  it  be  very 
true,  indeed,  that  many  have  taken  much  pains  and  given 
great  exercise  to  their  thoughts  to  assign  and  fix  some  cer- 
tain order  of  former  and  latter,  to  the  divine  decrees,  yet 
that  doth  only  proceed  iVom  the  imperfection  of  their 
minds ;  but  we  are  scvre  it  is  impossible  there  can  De  any 
«nch  thing  as  priority  and  posteriority  in  the  Divine  Mind ; 
all  things  lying  open  to  him  at  jone  eternal  and  entire  view 
at  once  \  so  that  whensoever  iie  beholds  and  looks  upon 
the  subjects  of  fina}  misery,  he  sees  their  character  at  the 
same  time,  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise.    And  again,  1  add, 

13.  That  will,  .OT  decree,  or  purpose  of  Gk>d,  by  which  he 
doth  determine  the  salvation  of  any,  it  is,  in  the  proper 
tinie  and  season,  effective  of  whatsoever  is  pre-reqnisite 
thereunto:  that  is,  if  he  have  decreed  he  will  save  such 
and  such,  that  sama  will  of  his  is,  in  the  proper  season, 
efibctive  of  that  faith,  of  that  repentance^  of  that  holiness. 
and  of  that  perseverance  which  is  requisite  to  their  final 
salvation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Good's  wilt  to  punish 
any  with  (nture  misery  is  not  effective  of  what  concurs  to 
that,  neither  as.  naturally  causing  or  deserving  it.  That  is 
sin  that  doth  both  as  you  have  heard ;  it  doth  both  natu- 
rally cause  it  and  deserve  it  too.  And;  if  you  ask  here, 
"  what  is  the  reason  of  the  difference;  or  is  there  not  a 
parity  of  reasbn  in  both  cases,  that  if  his  will  doth  effect 
what  is  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  one,  his  will  should 
also  effect  what  is  necessary  or  doth  any  ways  previously 
concur  to  the  destruction  of  the  other  1  The  reason  of  the 
difference  is  most  manifest  iipon  these  two  accounts. 

(1.)  Tbat  sin  is  propierly,  as  such,  no  effect,  but  a  defect, 
and  therefore,  it  aoth  not  need  an  effective  cause,  but  a 
defective  only.  But  we  will  impute  nothing  of  defective- 
ness to  God ;  that  can  be  found  no  where  but  in  the  crear 
ture.    And, 

(3.)  That  we  can  (sure  any  one  may)  apprehend  it  a 
great  deal  more  congruous  and  suitable  to  the  fiature  and 
honour  of  God,  to  make  men  believing  and  holy  than  to 
make  them,  unbelieving  and  wicked.  We  can  easily  ap^ 
prehend  how  well  it  agrees  to  the  nature  of  God,  and  how 
subservient  it  is  to  the  glory  of  GM,  to  make  men  believ- 
ing and  holy ;  but  no  man  can  ever  apprehend  it  agreeable 
to  his  nature,  or  stbservient  to  his  honour,  to  make  men 
disbelieving  and  wicked;  And  therefore,  k  we  ihake  tl^e 
difference,  I  cannot  but  apprehend  you  see  reason  enough 
why  we  shbuld.    And  then  further,  take  this, 

14.  That  for  these  distinct  states  of  blessedness  and 
misery,  unto  which  the  will  of  God  doth  determine  some, 
and  leave  others,  they  are  theonly  states  of  men  hereafter, 
f6id  there  is.  not  a  middle  Mate  between  these  two,  though 
therabe  great  intermediate  degrees  between  the  highest 
pitch  of  felicity  and  the  lowest  of  misery.  There  are,  I  say, 
very  great  .intermediate  degrees,  but  not  a  middle  state. 
This  proposition  hath  two  parts:— that  there  is  no  middle 
state,  and  yet-^hat  there  are  great  intermediate  degrees^ 
both  of  blessedness  tnd  misery. 
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(1.)  As  to  the  former  part,  that  there  is  no  intermediate 
or  middle  state  between  these  luro:  it  cannot,  without  very 
great  absurdity],  be  so  much  as  conceived  there  should  be ; 
besides  that  it  is  against  the  most  express  tenor  of  Scrip- 
ture. I  need  not  go  about  to  qaote  texts  to  yon.  Look  to 
the  judgment  of  the  great  day,  Matt.  zxv.  Men  are  judged 
but  to  two  distinct  states;  all  go  one  of  these  two  ways. 
And  it  is  anconceivable  in  itself  that  there  should  be  a 
distinct  intermediate  state :  for  il  would  be  to  suppose  that 
there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  an  intelligent,  reasonable  crea- 
ture, having  the  use  of  his  faculties,  (which  death,  we 
have  a  great  deal  more  reason  to  apprehend,  doth  promote 
rather  than  hinder,)  and  neither  nappy  nor  miserable. 
This  is  an  unconceivable  thing,  equally  unconceivable  as 
it  would  be  that  there  should  be  such  a  creature  under  a 
law,  under  government,  (as  reasonable  creatures  even  as 
such,  either  possitive  or  natural  at  least,)  that  should  be 
neither  good  nor  bad,  that  should  neither  be  obedient  nor 
disobedient,  holy  nor  wicked,  and  this  yon  know  to  be  an 
impossible  thing.  And  that  is  enough  as  to  the  former 
part  of  the  proposition.    But  then, 

(2.)  As  to  the  latter  part,  that  there  are  great  interme- 
diate degrees  both  of  happiness  and  misery,  that  is  plain 
from  most  express  Scriptures.  It  is  less  needful  to  insist 
upon  the  degrees  of  blessedness  in  the  other  state,  about 
wnich  the  Scripture  is  plain  enough.  There  Will  be  such 
a  difference  as  there  appears  to  be  of  one  star  differing  from 
another  star  in  glor^,  1  Cor.  xv.  41.  But  chiefly  as  to  the 
differing  degrees  or  misery;  nothing  is  plainer  from  such 
passages  in  Scripture :—"  They  that  know  their  master's 
will,  and  do  it  not,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes ;  they 
that  do  il  not,  not  knowing  it,  with  fewer,"  Luke  xii.  47, 
48.  "  It  will  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  GFomorrah, 
for  Tyre  and  Sidon,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  Cft- 
pemanm  and  Bethsaida,  where  so  much  Qospel  light 
shone,  and  where  so  glorious  works  were  done,  to  evi- 
dence and  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  Gtospel,"  Matt.  xi. 
22.  And  there  is  a  sort  among  them  that  do  perish,  which 
do  perish  more  dreadfully.  Such  and  such,  it  is  said,  shall 
have  their  portion  with  hypocrites,  (Matt.  xxiv.  51.)  which 
must  be  supposed  the  most  fiery,  in  the  worst  and  hottest 
hell.  God  will  nt>t  lay  upon  men^more  than  is  right,  that 
any  should  enter  into  judgment  with  him,  as  the  expres- 
sion in  Job  is.  And  ther'efore,  we  must  suppose  the  case 
to  be  vastly  diflferent  between  them  that  live  under  the 
Gktspel  and  them  that  do  not.  "  They  that  sin  without 
law,  shall  perish  without  law  •"  (Rom.  ii.  12.)  but  with  a 
gentler  kind  of  perdition.'  But  they  that  sin  under  the 
law,  that  iSf  under  the  divine  revelation,  for  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  law  there,  supernatural,  divine  revelation, 
they  shall  b^  iudged  by  it :  not  by  that  lieht  which  they 
have  not,  or  those  means  of  light  which  they  never  had, 
but  by  those  which  they  have.  But  whereas,  there  ^ill 
be  very  great  degrees  of  difference  in  the  states  of  the  mi- 
serable hereafter,  how  great  that  difference  will  be,  that 
we  know  not.  It  is  enough  that  we  knpw  it^  will  be  very 
great;  and  therefore,  among  them  that  are  miserable,  none 
will  be  ptmished  unsuitably  to  the  demerit  of  their  own 
sins.  And  this  oufht  to  havie  its  weight  with  us,  in  ocder 
to  the  repressing  of  undue  and  hard  thoughts  concerning 
the  divine  proceeding)^  witfi  ipen  in  the  final  judgment : 
and  so,  concerning. his  purposes  and  determinations  be- 
fore, and  from,  eternity. 

But  I  think  it  not  ntcessary  to  say  more  to  you  by  way 
of  position;  yet,  there  arc  simdry  tlhihgs  that  I  shdl  add 
by  way  of  caiOian.    As, 

1.  That  we  should  take  heed  of  being  too  positive  about 
any  of  these  things,  beyond  thp  measure  of  ttlvine  revela- 
tion, or  too  curious  in  inquiring,  or  too  contentious  in  dis- 
puting about  such  matters.  Let  us  labour  to  lay  a  restraint 
upon  our  spirits  as  to  t^ese  things.  The  matter  Requires  it, 
and  the  divine  w;ord  requires  it.  ^    . 

2.  Never  depart  from,  nolr  doubt  of,  what  Ood  hath  ex- 
pressly revealed :  in  reference  to  what  he  hath  expressly 
revealed,  let  us  neither  deviate  nor  doubt;  but  take  heed 
lest  we  do.    And, 

3.  Take  heed  that  we  do'not  oppose  the  secret  and  re- 
vealed will  of  God  to  ohe  aiiother,  or  allow  ourselves  so 
much  as  to  imagine  an  opposition,  or  contrariety  between 
them.    And  that  ground  being  once  firmly  laid  and  stuck 


to,  as  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  a  will  against  a  wiQ 
in  God,  or  that  he  can  be  divided  from  himself,  or  aguo« 
himself,  or  that  he  should  reveal  any  thing  ions  as  his 
will  that  is  not  his  will,  (it  being  a  thing  mconsistentTiii 
his  nature,  and  impossible  to  him  to  lie,)  that  being,  I  sa;, 
firmly  laia,  (as  nothing  can  be  firmer  or  sarer  thuithat,) 
then  measure  all  your  conceptions  of  the  secret  will  of 
God,  by  his  revealed  will,  about  which  voa  may  be  sure. 
But  never  measure  your  conceptions  or  his  revealed  viU 
by  his  secret  will ;  that  is,  by  what  you  may  imagine  con- 
cerning that.  For  you  can  but  imagine  while  it  is  secret, 
and  so  far  as  it  is  unrevealed. 

4.  Take  heed  of  exalting  any  one  divine  perfection  to 
the  depressing  of  another,  which  men  are  too  prone  to  do 
in  their  more  fervent  disputes  about  these  matters.  Greii 
heat  and  zeal  appear  to  vindicate  such  a  particnlar  diriat 
perfection^  without  attending,  that  at  the  same  time  thef 
mtrench  upon  some  other.  It  were  yery  easy  to  gi«  a- 
stances.  Some  on  the  one  hand  ai'e  so  much  for  the  nag- 
nifying  of  the  goodness  of  Gk)d,  his  love  and  his  justice, 
(as  they  think,)  that  they  quite  overlook  bis  sorerdgntT. 
make  nothine  of  that,  but  guide  their,  thoaehts  by  soch 
measures,  as  if  they  thought  that  God  was  obliged  by  his 
goodness,  or  even  bv  his  justice,  to  do  so  with  his  on 
creatures,  whom  he  nath  so  freely  produced  and  brought 
forth  into  being  out  of  n6thing,  as  iney  may  do  withil»ir 
fellow-creatures.  'As  if  God  were  bound  to  obserrc  tk 
same  measures  as  they  do,  and  had  no  more  power  ani 
dominion  over  the  works  of  his  own  hands,  than  they  hare 
over  one  another,  who  cannot  give  one  ancAher  somDchc 
a  moment's  breath.  And  on  the  other  hand,  some  are  so 
over-apt  to  exalt  and  magnify  the  divine  sovereignty,  thi: 
they  quite  forget  to  consider  nim  as  a  wise,  and  righieoa, 
and  holy,  and  good  God  ;  in  all  these,  the  best  and  m« 
perfect  of  beings.  This  is  quite  forgot,  and  scarce  uy 
other  notion  doth  actually  obtain ;  though  otherm  these 
are  npl  denied,  are  only  not  denied ;  but  in  the  meaiitiQe 
they  are  overlooked ;  and  so  hardly  any  other  oodoo  s 
brought  in  view,  or  upon  the  stage^  concerning  God,  thu 
as  or  an  almighty  will ;  quite  against  the  manifest  Koje 
and  current  of  the  Scripture  ^very  where,  which  makes  sD 
excellencies  to  be  in  him,  and  magnifies  bis  wisdoiaaK 
his  righteousness,  and  his  love  ancT  goodness,  at  so  highi 
rate,  as  you  know.  But  to  suppose  the  Divine  nature  5 
consist  but  in  an  omnipotent  will,  not  guided  by  •isdoa 
and  counsel,  as  the  text  speaks,  "  He  doth  all  diiiigs  t^ 
cording  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,**  is  the  stranges 
and  liaost  unshapen  notion  of  God;  and,  in  the  tendeafya 
it,  most  destructive  to  religion  that  can  be  conceired.  I 
tends,  indeed,  to  ingenerate  in  the  mindsof  men  aceraa 
dread  and  horror :  but  is  that  the  affection  that  istoioflfr 
ence  religion,  and  to  animate  our  worship  1  There  can  h 
no  worship  that  doth  not  proceed  from  a  dutiful  rereret  j 
tiallove ;  and  agreeable  hereunto  must  be  siill  onrnou*  j 
of  God.  Heathens  themselves,  that  speak  at  so  high  > 
rate  (some  of  them)  of  the  divine  excellencies,  and  parti- 
cuFarly  of  his  goodness,  exalting  that  far  above  his  powtf. 
and  above  his  Knowledge,  and  above  his  wisdom ;  ret  wj^ 
at  the  .««ame  time,  say  of  him,  "  He  is  an  impartial  lav; 
and  they  comprehend  in  that,  both  goodness  and  m^ 
eousness.  according  to  the  strict  measures  whereof » 
manageth  the  whole  course  of  his  dispensation  tov^ 
his  creatures,  and  cannot  but  do  so.  He  is  a  lavtji 
equally  indines  every  way,  an  impartial  law  he  is  to  hic 
self  in  all  his  dispensations.  And  indeed,  such  love  j^ 
goodness  in  a  ruler,  as  should  include  in  it  an  insenaw- 
ness  of  injuries,  and  indignities,  and  aflrronts,it  were  r.- 
pidity ;  it  were  inconsistent  with  the  proper  gotenJ^ 
qualifications  which  are  requisite  in  any  ruler  whaisoen' 
And  again,  ^ 

5.  Take  this  further  by  way  of  caution:  Ut  »?"*• 
very  great  heed  that  we  do  hot,  in  reference  to  these  ihtf^ 
so  magnify  human  perfection  as  to  depress  divine; :" 
that,  in  this  affair,  too  many  are  apt  to  do ;  that  is  to  ^ 
cribe  so  mucb  to  the  reason  and  wiH  of  man,  as  to  dt^^ 
most  vijnriou:ily''  from  the  counsel  of  the  will  of  w^ 
Some  think  fhey  know  not  hipw  to  ablvc  the  difficnities » 
these  affairs,  without  ascribiner  greatly  and  highly  ^J^n 
reason  and  will  of  man.  And  all  ought  to  ^^^: 
thereunto  that  is  due ;  that  is,  so  much  as  doth  resder 
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man  a  governable  cEefttnre,  capable  Qf  being  bound  by  a 
law,  and  of  being;  dealt  with  in  the  way  of  moral  gtftern- 
meni.  So  mtich  must  be  ascribed  and  ought  to  be  so.  It 
would  be  otherwise  as  fit  and  congruous  to  have  given 
laws,  and  assigned  rewards  and  punishments,  to  beasts 
and  trees,  as  men,  if  we  do  not  preserve  the  apprehension 
of  man's  capacity  to  be  the  subject  of  government,  by  rea- 
son and  will,  wherewith  God  hath  endowed  his  nature. 
But  to  think  that  the- reason  and  ^ill  of  man  are,  of  them- 
selves, enough  to  enable  him  to  all  that  is  requisite  to  his 
future  felicity,  is  to  make  a  god  of  him,  instead  of  a  man, 
and  to  put  him  into  his  Maker's  throne,  to  give  him  a  self- 
sufficiency,  as  if  he  had  enough  ijn  himself  to  do  all  things. 
And  this,  indeed,  is  so  to  magi^ifv  tbe  reason  and  will  of 
man,  as  upon  the  matter  to  nullify  the  council  of  the 
divine  will  in  reference  unto  him ;  ov  which  we  find  the 
methods  are  described  and  set,  in  which  he  is  to  eipect 
continual  aids  and  assistances,  as  being  of  himself,  with- 
Dut  them,  able  to  do  nothing.    And, 

6.  Take  heed,  hereupon,  of  being  tempted  to  take  up 
with  a  spiritless  religion,  that  shall  be  only  a  hmnan  pro- 
luct,  the  effect  only  of  a  man's  own  power.  Take  heed  of 
aking  up  such  a  repentance,  and  such  a  faith,  and  such 
m  obedience  as  the  power  of  man  is  sufllcient  for :  that 
via  certainly  lurch  men  at  last.  That  repentance,  and 
hat  faith,  and  that  holiness,  (if  any  other  were  to  have 
he  names,)  which  is  not  produced  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
nil  is  short  of  that,  must  needs  leave  men  short  of  heaven 
ind  eternal  glory;  unless  you  would  suppose  it  possible  to 
L  man  to  be  his  own  Saviour  out  of  such  a  gulf  of  sin  aAd 
Disery  as  men  are  sunk  into. 

7.  Take  heed  of  admitting  any  distrustful  thoughts,  that 
)od  will  not  be  always  ready  to  afford  his  ^mmunicated, 
uperadded  light  ai;id  influen9e  to  those  that  see  and  ac- 
Dowledge  their  own  impotency  and  nothin^ess.  duch 
s  see  themselves,  lost,  and  unable  to  help  themselves,  and 
!iat,  from  a  sense  of  indigency  and  want,  cry  for  his  Spirit 
even  as  for  bread)  to  enlighten  them  and  empower  them, 
nd  enable  them  to  dd  his  will,  to  comply  with  his  «all, 
nd  come  up  to  his  .terms  of  life  and  blessedness :  take 
eed  of  ever  admitting  a  distrustful  thought  concerning 
is  readiness  to  impart  and  communicate  to  sach.  He 
nil  give  his  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him ;  wheii  he  is  con- 
iderately  asked  and  sought  to ;  not  forma  fly,  not  slightly, 
ot  in  words  of  course ;  but  as  feeling  our  own  blindqess, 
nd  darkness,  and  deadness,  and  impotency  i  or  inhere 
lere  is  not,  as  yet.  the 'light  of  a  saint,  there  is  thpt  of  a 
lan,  and  that  is  to  oe  improved^^nd  made  use  of,  in  order 
)  our  higher  light,  and  if  there  be  that  self-refiection  to 
hich  Grod  hath  given  to  every  mbn,  a  natural  ability, 
luch  more  may  be  known  than  usually  is.  It  belongs  to 
le  nature  of  man  to  turn  his  eyes  inwards.  The  mind  of 
man,  (like  the  sun,  can  only  project  its  beams  and  cast 
lem  about  thii  way  and  that,  and  every  way,)  the  niind 
r  a  man,  I  say,  as  an  intellectual  sun,  can  turn  its  beams 
tward  upon  itself,  and  take  cognizance  of  what  is  done 
ithin  him,  and  what  dispositions  and  indispositions  are 
ithin .  Men  can  reflect  and  consider  this  with  themselves : 
Have  not  I  an  aversion  towards  Gkxi  1  have  not  woHdly 
mcernments  and  affairs,  by  the.  natural  irclitiation  of  my 
Bvn  mind,  a  greater  room  and  place  there  man  heaven  and 
e  things  of  heaven  1  ave  not  other  thoughts  more  grate- 
il  7  and  have  they  not  a  more  pleasant  relish  with  me  than 
le  thoughts  of  God  1**  Men,  I  say,,  are  capable  of  using 
tch  reflections  as  these.  And  thereupon,  of  considering. 
This  can  never  be  well  with  me :  ir  there  remain  with 
e  an  habitual  aversion  to  GK>d,  who  must  be  my  best  and 
ernal  ^ood,  I  canboc  but  be  eternally  miserable :  if  I  can- 
>t  think  of  him  and  converse  with  him  with  inclination 
id  pleasure,  I  am  lost.  If  my  blessedness  lie  above,  in 
lother  worjd,  and  my  mind  is  carried  continually  dowur 
ard  towards  this  world,  I  must  hav^  a  heart  attempered 

heaven,  or  I  can  never  come  there."  Well  then,  let  me 
y  if  I  can  change  the  habit  of  my  pwn  mind,  make  the 
tempt,  make  the  trial."  The  more  you  attempt  and 
Y,  the  more  you  will  find  that  6f  yourselves  you  cannot ; 
>u  can  do  nothing  of  yourselves,  you  do  but  lift  at  a 
tAvy  log,  yon  attempt  to  move  a  mountain  upwards, 
hen  yon  would  Uft  at  your  own  terrene  hearts.  Then  is 
vpreaehad  Jamaiyttui,  ttn. 


this  consideration  obvious,  '*  I  must  have  help  from  hea- 
ven, or  I  shall  never  come  there."  Therefore  fall  a  seelo- 
ing,  fall  a  supplicating,  as  one  that  apprehends  himself  in 
daiiffer  to  perish  and  be  lost,  if  he  have  not  another  heart, 
a  believing  heart,  a  holy  heart,  a  heavenly  heart.  Ood  will 
in  this  case  give  his  Spirit;  and  of  that,  you  are  not  to  de- 
spair by  any  means.  Take  heed  therefore  of  setting  the 
ima^ation  of  a  secret  will  of  God  not  to  give  bis  Spirit, 
as[aim»t  his  plai^  and  most  expressly  revealed  will,  that  he 
will  give  his  Spirit  to  them  that  asK  it,  that  is,  that  do  con- 
siderately tLsk  it,  as  apprehending  the  state  of  their  case; 
not  ask  it  slightly  and  in  mockery,  so  as  that  the  manner 
of  their  asking  to  have  the  Divine  Spirit  given  should  im- 
ply a  contempt  of  the  gift  at  the  same  time. 


LECTURE  IT/ 

AsD  I  will  add,  further,  toAhis  caution,  that  we  take 
very  great  heed  that  we  do  not  remit  either  our  diligence, 
or  our  hope,  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  our  salvation, 
upon  the  supposition  of  any  divine  council  or  purpose 
lying  against  us ;  and  to  enforce  this,  (than  which  nothing 
^  more  necessary  to  be  enforced,)  I  might  reason  two 
ways,  partly  ad  hominem,  partly  ad  rem, 

(1.)  Ad  hominem.  That  is,  from  the  common  apprehen- 
sion and  practice  of  men  in  reference  to  other  cases.  It  is 
very  plain  that  all  the  other  concernments  of  men  are  as 
much  determined  by  divine  counsel  and  decree,  as;  the 
affUrs  and  concerns  of  their  souls  and  future  esUite.  But 
it  is  as  plain  that  men  are  not  wont  to  suspend  their 
actions,  in  common  cases,  upon  mere  supposition  of  such 
puk7»oses  and  councils  of  God,  that  may,  for  aueht  they 
know,  lie  against  them  in  such  cases.  It  would  make 
very  strange  work  in  the  world  jf  they  should ;  if  men 
should  suspend  their  actions  in  reference  to  common  affairs 
of  human  life,  merely  upon  the  supposition  that  a  decree 
may  be  against  them*  What  a  condition  would  it  reduce 
things  to  among  men  on  earth  1  The  whole  world  would 
he  at  a  stand,  or  would  be  sitting  still,  and  would  sit  still 
in  very  uneasy  postures  too.  The  husbandman  must  never 
plough  nor  sow,  for  he  might  say,  "  I  do  not  know  but 
there  is  a  decree  against  me,  that  all  will  come  to  nothing, 
I  shall  have  no  crop,  I  shall  lose  all  my  labour  and  ex- 
pense." The  mercnant  should  neyer  send  or  go  to  sea ; 
no  man  should  ever  make  a  meal,  because  he  doih  not 
know  but  that  it<  may  be  determined  that  it  shall  poison 
aid  not  nourish  him,  choke  him  and  not  refresh  him. 
Men  should  not  walk  the  streets,  for  they  do  not  know 
but  thait  there  may  be  some  decree  or  other  that  a  tile  shall 
fall  and  strike  them  dead,  or  they  may  meet  with  a  srab  in 
their  walk:  nor  should  they  sit- still  in  tbe  house  neither, 
for  they  do  not  know  but  that  there  may  be  such  a  decree 
that  the  house  may^  fall  and  bury  them  in  the  rui.ns.  Plain 
it  is,  men  do,  not  in  common  cases  suspend  their  actions 
upon  such  suppositions;  but  then  it  argues  very  great 
insincerity,  ana  a  v^ry  ill  temper  of  mind,  that  men  should 
only  pick  out  their  weightiest  and  most  ,iinportant  con- 
cerns, and  do  nothing  in  reference  to  them,  merely  upon 
such  an  imagination  that  there  ma)r  be  some  purpose,  or 
sbmethingin  the  divine  council,  lying  against  (hem.  It 
argues,  I  say,  a  very  ill  mind ;  that  there  is  some  peculiar 
disaffection  to  God,  and  to  the  way  of  holiness  ana  to  reli- 
gion as  such,  that  men  should  6nly  lay  themselves  under 
restraint  in  reference  to  those  great  concernments  of  reli- 
gion, when  they  have  as  madi  cause,  and  the  same  pre- 
tence,,in  reference  to  all  things  as  they  have  in  reference 
to  this.    And  again,' 

(2.)  We  may  argue  ad  rem^  or  from  the  true,  real  state  of 
the  <^e  it^lr;  that  is,  that  there  is  no  snpposable  divine 
purpose  but  what  i»  guided  by  counsel,  and  that  no  one 
nath  any  reason  to  fear  that  the  divine  counsel  can  be  any 
wa]^  prejudicial  to  him,  even  to  an  hones;  affair  or  under- 
taking, that  belong  to  the  human  life  itself.  For  they  are 
always  to  be  considered  as  the  counsels  of  an  absolutely, 
infinitely  perfect  Being,  whose  nature  is  incapable  of  any 
thing  of  malignity  towards  his  creatures ;  (for  it  is  the  moat 
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perfect  benignity  and  goodness  itself,  "God  is  tove ;")  and 
therefore,  that  any  sopposable  coansel  of  the  divine  will, 
in  reference  to  oar  common  affairs  themselyes,  are  a  great 
deal  more  encouraging  than  they  can  be  discouraging; 
yea.  unspeakably  more,  in  reference  to  these  affairs,  sup- 
posmg  we  will  but  take  up  due  ihoujg^hts  of  God,  about 
them,  and  h  rve  corresponaent^  due  dispositions  of  heart 
and  spirit  towards  him :  for  we  are  pre-assured  by  his  own 
express  word,  that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good 
to  those  that  lore  God ;  which  love  will  be  the  evidence  of 
a  man's  being  called  according  to  his  purpose,  as  these 
things  lie  connected  in  that  Rom.  viii.  28.  There  is  no 
son  or  servant  of  common  understanding  and  ingenuity, 
but  it  will  be  a  very  great  encouragement  and  satisfaction 
to  hxm  to  act  in  all  things  under  the  conduct  and  direction 
of  a  parent  or  master,  that  he  knows  to  be  a  man  of  coun- 
sel, as  well  as  of  the  greatest  goodness;  it  will  certainly  be 
most  satisfying  and  encouraging  to  any  such  one.  And 
how  unspeakably  more  will  it  oe  to  any,  to  think,  that 
whatsoever  affairs  that  lie  within  the  compass  of  human 
life.  I  have  to  manage,  I  am  to  manage  and  order  them  all 
unaer  the  conduct  and  direction  of  the  wise  counsel  of  a 
ffood,  and  gracious,  and  holy  GK)d ;  whence  I  may  be  sure 
he  will  never  hinder  me  in  any  such  enterprise  and  under- 
taking of  mine,  unless  it  appear  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  that 
it  will  be  to  my  hurt,  that  it  will  turn  to  my  prejudice.  If 
it  shall  be  for  the  best  for  me,  it  shall  succeed,  if  it  shall 
not  succeed,  it  would  be  to  my  disadvantage  if  it  should. 
The  tendency  of  all  this  is  to  compose  men's  spirits  to  the 
greatest  quietude  and  tranquillity  imaginable,  in  reference 
even  to  the  common  affairs  of  human  life.  Thi^  word  .is 
.  firmer  and  more  stable  than  the- foundations  of  heaven  and 
earth,  that  all  thin^  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  Gk>d :  nothing  can  come  amiss  to  a  lover  of  God, 
to  one,  who  bv  the  Divine  Spirit  working  in  him,  is  con- 
tempered  in  the  habitual  frame  of  his  spirit  to  the  divine 
pleasure.  And  the  disposition  of  all  things  cannot  but 
work  together  for  good  to  stioh  a  one. 

But  whereas  it  mfty  be  said,  "  What  if  I  do  not  love 
God  %  what  if  I  find  not  that  disposition  in  my  heart  and 
soul  to  him,  what  shall  I  do  th^n  V*   Why, 

[1.]  I  would  appeal  to  such  a  one.  How  perverse  a  no- 
tion must  you  needs  have  of  Gkxi,  if  you  think  him  to  be 
such  a  one  that  he  should  equally  take  care,  that  all  things 
should  work  together  for  good  to  men,  whether  they  love 
him  or  love  him  not !  that  he  should  as  much  gratify  them 
that  hate  him,  as  them  that  love  him !  You  must  suppose, 
in  this  case,  somewhat  in  its  own  nature  impossible :  lor  it 
is  simply  impossible  that  any  thing  can  succeed  well  with 
a  man  that  loves  not  Grod.  He  must  be  the  son  of  peace, 
or  good  cannot  come  to  him ;  it  can  take  no  place  in  him. 
But  what  I  have  further  to  say  is  this,  which  m  the  second 
place  I  designed  to  say  in  arguing  this  matter  ad  rem. 
That  is,  '     , 

[2.]  That  supposing  a  man  be  not  a  lover  of  God,  an 
habitual  lover  of  him,  so  he  can  discern  this  to  be  the 
predominant  governing  principle  in  him^;  yet  he  hath 
greater  encouragements  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  his 
soul,  (supposing  them  tp  lie  in  this  state.)  that  he  can  have 
in  reference  to  his  external  estate  in  this  world.  For  do 
we  ever  find  any  such  promises  in  the  word  of  God,  that 
whosoever  labours  to  be  rich  shall  be  rich ;  or  that  he  that 
takes  care  of  his  health  shall  be  alwa3rs  healthy ;  as  we 
have,  that  he  that  labours  to  be  saved  shaH  have  help  from 
heaven  in  order  thereunto  1  "  Work  out  you  own  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling,  for  God  worketh  in  you  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure,"  Phil.  ii.  12, 13. 
He  is  working:  (for  so  the  word  signifies.)  what  he  doth 
herein,  he  doth  according- to  good  pleasure,  and  he  is  still 
doing  and  working  in  you.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no 
purpose  or  counsel  in  the  divine  will,  lying  against  this 
plain  word 'of  his.  So  that  none  can  have  any  pretence  to 
be  less  laborious,  less  dilig^it  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of 
their  souls,  than  they  have  ^n  reference  to  their  comnion 
affairs.  Yea,  there  is  a  greajt  deal  of  reason  why  they 
should  be  much  more,  and  that  they  should  conjoin  hope 
with  their  diligence  in  reiereuce  thereunto ;  which  I  men- 
tion in  this  conjunction,  because  w&find  (hem  so  conjoined 
in  Scripture;  and  .they  are  Conjoined  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing.    We  find  them  conjoined,  Heb.  vi.  11.    "That  ye 


show  the  same  diligence  unto  the  full  assnraoee  of  hope 
unto  the  end :  that  ye  be  not  slothful,  but  followers  of  tbem 
who  through  faith  and  patience  have  inherited  the  promi- 
ses." And  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  there  can  be  do  dili- 
gence where  there  is  no  hope;  where  there  is  much  of 
hope,  there  will  be  much  of  diligence.  There  is  no  rear 
son  that  either  should  languish;  there  is  the  greatest  rea- 
son why  both  should  be  lively  and  vigoroos,  and  makt 
each  other  so,  even  upon  the  supposition  of  what  lies  ii 
the  mind  and  purpose  of  God,  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of 
souls.    And  then,  I  further  add,  by  way  of  caution, 

8.  That  we  do  not  overlook  the  advantages  that^maTbe 
made  of  agreements  axnong  them  that  do  controTeit'tbii 
same  thing.  That  is,  the  purposes  and  counsels  of  God 
tonching  the  salvation  of  men,  or  touching  the  paoishmnt 
of  them  who  shall  be  found  the  fit  subjects  of  fiis  punitJTe 
justice  in  another  state.  Let  us  not  overlook  the  adm- 
tage  that  may  be  made  of  what  is  in  this  matter  agreed  oa 
all  hands ;  that  is,  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed,  that  do  good 
man  shall  ever  perish.  This  is  a  thing  wherein  all  do  con- 
sent and  agree.  And  truly,  what  there  is  of  difference,  it 
is  so  very  notional  and  liule,  in  comparison  of  tbis,ihit 
'  here  we  have  what  should  quiet  our  minds,  yea,  aod  it  is 
further  agreed,  that  fbr  tbem  that  are  wicked,  they  bare 
always  still  means  for  making  them  beuer,  more  than  tm 
they  improve  or  make  use  of;  and  that  God  doth  afford  bo 
such  mea,ns  to  any  unwillingly ;  therefore,  always  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  and  tl^e  counsel  of  his  will;  and  conse- 
quently, that  this  must  be  found  the  case  at  last,  that  ncae 
do  finally  perish  but  such  as  have  re'fused  and  rejected  ibe 
overtures,  or  misimproved,  or  not  improved,  the  mtm 
that  they  had  in  order  to  their  being. saved.  Thoogh  ifaer 
have  not  all  at  once  what  was  necessary  to  theaaTio^dT 
them,,  they  had  always  reason  tp  apprehend,  that  if  ibey 
had  used  what  they  had^  they  should  have  had  still  more. 
And  such  agreements  as  these  are  by  no  means  to  be  orer- 
looked.  We  should  labour  to  make  the  greatest  adju- 
tage of  them  that  the  matter  admits  of.  Yea,  aod  it  is  far- 
ther agreed,  that  this  world  is  very  wicked ;  and  it  caooot 
but  be  agreed,  that  God  could  make  it  generally  belter  if  be 
would,  and  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  as  generally  afreed, 
that  he  bath  something  in  his  wise  counsel  whence  it  dorb 
appear  to  him  less  fit  to  exert  his  almightiness  to  this  par- 
pose.  Or,  if  any  should  expect  he  should  do  so,  or  von- 
der  he  doth  not'  so,  they  have  as  much  reason  to  vooder 
why  he  did  not,  by  almightiness,  shut  sin  out  of  thevoTtd 
at  first,  and  why  he  did  not,  by  bis  almighty  power,  (as  be 
might )  prevent  the  apostacy  or  f^U,  eiSier  of  the  angels 
that  fell,  or  of  the  universality  of  men  that  fell  all  at  odcCi 
and  are  all  in  a  fallen  state  ever  since. 

I  shall  not  farther  insist  as  to  matter  of  useful  aiHioi 
which  in  these  severkl  particulars  hath  been  giren  yoo, 
But  I  shall  add,  to  these,  some  aUeviaiing  considtrottm, 
that  may  help  to  make  things  sit  more  easily  on  onr  minds, 
relating  to  this  great  and  important  subject.    As, 

I.  Consider  this,  that  all  the  purposes  or  determinatioo! 
of  the  divine  will,  they  are  the  products  of  counsel.  Tbai 
the  text  assures  us,  that'^hatsoever  be  doth,  he  doth  ^ 
cording  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  whereupon,  as '-c 
the  secret  purposes  and  determinations  of  the  divine  vili 
which  therefore  we  Iqiow  not, because  they  arc  secret, « 
have  all  the  reason  imaginable  to  think,  that  they  musi^ 
most  unexceptionable,  from  that  we  do  know,  thai  ther  u« 
all  purposes  guided  by  most  unerring  counsel,  and  whicli, 
whilst  we  know  not  in  particular  what  they  g-re,  we  ba^t 
nothing  to  do  but  reverentially  to  adore,  as  the  apos^-? 
doth  in  Rom.  xi.  33.  "  O  !  the  depth  both  of  the  wisdca 
aqd  knowledge  of  God !  how  unsearchable  are  his  ji>^' 
ments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out."  That  pan  r^ 
mains,  to  adore,  with  a  dutiful  adoration,  what  we  do&ct 
distinctly andparticularly  understand,  and,  indeed, cassa 
understand.  There  is  no  government  but  hath  its  arctna 
and  it  would  be  very  inept  and  foolish  for  os  to  imagix 
that  there  should  be  no  secrets  belonging  to  the  divine  go- 
vernment. But  admif  that  there  be,  inasmuch  as  tberde 
belong  to  the  divine  government,  the  government  of  God; 
that  name  is  a  name  that  comprehends  all  perfection,  m 
excluded  all  i^aperfection;  contains  nothing  in  it  baivbai 
is  most  excellent  and  perfect  in  all  respects ;  and  therefct 
of  this,  in  the  general,  we  may  rest  most  assured,  thai  that 
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can  be  noching  exceptionable  in  those  parposes  of  his  will 
vhich  we  do  not  particularly  know.    And, 

2.  Let  us  but  consider,  that  for  his  known  and  public 
cooEsels,  they  carrr  their  own  leconimendableneas  in  them 
to  erery  mindr  understanding^  and  coascience  uf  man,  that 
shall  consider.    Do  but  bethmk  yourselves,  what  is  ^ven 
OS  as  the  summary  of  the  whde  couDsel  of  Q6d  which  is 
published  and  declared  to  apostate,  fallen  man.     The 
apostle  tells  the  Ephesians,  (Acts  xx.  '31.)  that  he  had 
made  it  his  business  to  testify  to  them  "  repentance  to- 
wards God  and  ikith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."    And  in 
Laving  done  so,  he  tells  them  (ver.  27.)  that  he  had  made 
known  to  them  the  whole  counsel  of  Qbd.    Now,  I  be- 
seech yon,  what  co^d  have  been  more  suitable  to  the  state 
of  apostate,  fallen  creatures,  than  to  sav,  it  is  the  counsel  of 
God,  they  should  repent,  that  thev  should  turn  to  him. 
And  since  it  was  impossible  they  should  return  and  be  ac- 
cepted, but  upon  the  account  of  a  Mediator  and  Redeemer 
who  was  to  bring  them  to  Gkkl,  and' reconcile  them  to  him, 
what  could  be  more  suitable,  than  that  this  should  be  stood 
upon,  wheresoever  he  is  revealed  and'  made  known,  that 
men  should  believe  in  him ;  that  is,  absotutely  resign  and 
subject  themselves  to  his  saving  mercy,  and  to  his  govern- 
ing power  1  Here  is  the  whole  counsel  of  Gk)d,  here  it  is 
summed  up.  And  what  hath  any  man  to  say  to  this?  why, 
being  an  apostate  creature,  he  should  not  turn  and  repent  1 
and  why,  not  being  able  to  satisfy  divine''] ustic&  by  him- 
self, but  having  one  revealed  to  him  that  hath,  fully  done 
it,  (so  as  to  leave  that  none  of  his  part,)  why  he  should  not 
intrust  his  soul  with  him,  and  cast.it  upon  him,  and  sub- 
ject it  to  his  conduct  and  government,  by  known  and  pre- 
scribed and  most  unexceptionable  rules  1    And  whereas, 
men  cannot  turn  of  themselves,  (it  is  true,)  they  have  nOt 
at  present  su^cient  power  in  fheir  own  hand,  it  is  all  one, 
whether  they  have  it,  or  may  have  it,  if  they  daapply  them- 
selves.    This  is  a  part  of  tne  counsel  of  Mod  too,  that  he 
is  always  ready  to  assist  a  returning  soul  p"  Turn  yet  atmy 
reproof,  I  will  pour  out  mv  Spirit*  upon  you,"  Pro  v.  i.  21. 
Tnis  is  part  of  his  counsel :  for  they  th^t  do  not  so,  are,  in 
the  next  verse,  said  to  have  set  at  nought  his  counsel : 
"  Bat  they  have  set  at  nought  my  counsel  and  despised  all 
my  ^  reproof."    How  unexceptionable  are  the  counsels  that 
are  made  known,  and  that  are  published  and  declared  to 
us!  And, 

3.  Consider,  that  if  this  be  the  declared,  published' coun- 
sel of  Gk>d,  which  you  have  heard,  that  he  would  have 
apostate  creatures  return,  ahd  is  intent  upon  it  that  they 
should  do  so,  "  Turn  y[e,  turn  ye,  why  will  ye  die,  O  house 
of  Israel  Y*  (Ezek.  xviii.)  and  is  always  assisting  to  their  re- 
turn,— *'  Turn  ye  at  my  reproof,  apply  yourselves,  set  about 
it,  I  will  pour  Out  my  Spirit  upon  ^on,  I  will  make  known 
my  words  unto  you ;"  I  say,  if  this  be  his  declared,  pub- 
lished counsel,  we  are  sure  there  can  hypo  repugnant,  con- 
trary secret  counsel.  There  can'be  no  contrariety  between 
his  declared  and ,  his  secret  counsel.  It  were  monstrous- 
idolatry,  that  we  should  form  in' our  own  minds,  instead  of 
a  Deity,  an  apprehension  that  he  is  made  up  of  repugnan- 
cies and  inconsistencies  with  himself    Ana  aeain, 

4.  Let  us  but  consider,  hqw  things  wouldf  lie-  und,er 
Gkkl's  present  view,  Supposing  that  we  did  not  recur  and 
ran  ba!ck  into  a  foregomg  eternity,  supposing  things  to  lie 
as  they  are  in  their  present  state,  under  the  present  and  im- 
mediate view  of  God,  only,  without  conceiving  an  eternal 
counsel  and  an  eternal  purpose  coacerningany  such  thhig, 
and  consider  with  yourselves  how  matters  should  lie  then; 
that  is,  bat  thus,  that  whereas  God. hath  such  an  jorder  of 
creatares,  intelligent  creatures,  inhabiting  this  world,  who 
have  all  apostatized,  fallen,  and  gone  off  from  him,  and  by 
the  ii^tural  tendency  of  their  co\irse,  are.  universallv  run- 
ning themselves  into  misery,  and  sinking  lower  and  lower, 
ready  to  be  ingulfed  of  endless  and  eternal  misery;  he  be- 
holds these  from  the  throne  of  hid  glory  above;  he  sends 
forth  plain,  general  significations  of  the  pity  and  compas- 
sion he  hath^  towards  his  creatures;  directs  bis  invitations 
to  all  the  ends  of  the.  earth  to  look  to  him  that  they  maybe 
saved :  if  the  express  revelation  do  not  reach  all,  it  is  they 
themsel  ve.s,  through  their  own  wickedness,  that  do  obstruet 
and  hinder  the  difihsion  of  it,  otherwise  the  Gkispel  had 
roread  and  flown  like  lightning  from  one  quarter  and  end 
oT  Che  world  to  another,  many  an  age  ago,  and  still  from 


age  to  age ;  but  yet,  plain  sSgbifications  that  God  is  not 
irreconcileaLble  to  his  fallen  creatures,  are  more  or  less 
afforded  every  where :  he  doth  not  leave  himself  without 
witness  in  that  he  dotn  men  good;  he  is- kind  to  them; 
doth  not  treat  them  as  an  implacable  GU>d ;  makes  his  sun 
to  shine  and  his  rain  to  fall  upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  as 
in  that  context  we  so  lately  discoursed  of  to  you.  He  is 
secretly  striving  with  them,  as  his  Spirit  strove  with  the 
old  world  before  the  flood.  "My  Spirit  (saith  God)  shall 
not  always  strive  with  man :"  implying,  that  it  had  been 
striving,  even  with  that  wicked  world,  before.  And  after 
the  same  rate. he  is  dealing  with  men  still.  They  despise 
the  riches  of  his  patience  and  goodness  and  loUg-suffermg, 
mahy  of  tham :  suppose  they  do  so  more  generally,  he  yet, 
by  a  merciful  and  more  powerful  hand,  takes  hola  of  some, 
and  saith,  (as  it  werejj)  "  Though  you  are  inclined  and  dis- 
posed all  to  perish  alike,  I  will  have  a  relict  from  among 
Von  out  of  the  hand  and  power  of  the  destroyer:"  and  he 
nath  finally  a  numerous  remnant;  more  than  any  tongue 
can  number,  as  we  find  the  matter  represented  how  it  will 
be  in  the  close  and  period  of  things;  we  do  not  know  how 
vastly  numerous  they  may  yet  be,  or  have  been  in  former 
ages  and  successions  of  time.  But  they  thaf  perish,  perish 
by  their  own  wilful  refusal  of  offered  mercy,  whether  more 
expressly,  or  whether  bv  more  tacit,  yet  intelligible  inclina- 
tions. Let  but  things  be  considered  now  as  lying  before 
God,  obvious  to  one  present  view,  who  hath  any  thing  to 
say  against  Qo&*s  method  of  procedure  in  this  easel  Who 
hath  not  cause  to  adore  his  grace  and  goodness  and  cle- 
mency in  all  this,  though  so  great  numbers  finally  perish  1 
And  then,  how  easy  is  the  ste^  further ;  if  things  to  one  pre- 
sent view  do  lie  so  very  unexpeptionably,  what  is  there 
more  of  exception,  supposing  this  view  to  have  been 
eteman  If  things  be  very  fair  thus,  under  one  present 
view,  will  they  Tie  worse,  if  it  were  a  day  earlier,  or  a 
iponth  or  a  year  earlier,  or  an  age,  or  from  eternity  1  What 
is  itself  right  and  well,  is  eternally  so)  and  was  etemalljr  so, 
and  can  never  have  been  otherwise.  And  therefore,  it  is 
very  vain  and  foolish  for  men  to  amuse  their  minds,  and 
affright  themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  future  and  eternal 
counsels,  that  may  have  lain  this  way  or  that;  if  things 
look  well  to  apresent  view,  how  can  theyJook  worse  to  an 
eternal  one?    And  again,  consider, 

5.  That  things  should  lie  thus  open  to  the  eternal  view 
of  God,  all  at  once,  in  all  their  dependencies  and  connex- 
ions and  references  to  one  another,  certainly  it  is  owing 
only  to  his  perfections,  that  they  should  do  so,  and  that 
they  do  so.  Ls  it  not  a  greater  perfection  to  foresee'and  to 
foreknow  all  things,  and  to  have  forelaid  all  ones's  desi^, 
than  to  foreknow  nothing  before-hand  1  and  to  do  nothing 
without  foregoing,  previous  design  1  How  unreasonable 
is  it  for  us  to  think  the  worse  of  God  for  that  he  is  more 
perfect !  It  is  very  (Unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  should 
not  foreknow  what  will  become  of  you  and  me  in  our  eter- 
nal state ;  that  he  should  not  foreknow  what  the  condition 
of  that  creature  he  hath  made  shall  be  to  eternity.  And 
whatsoever  he  doth  actually  make  it  to  be,  in  point  of 
felicity,  by  histiitrn  grace,  or  whatsoever  he  lets  it  be,  in 
point  of' misery,  by  itsk)wn  demerit,  and  the  depraved  in- 
clination of  its  own  nature,  it  is  certainly  his  perfection  to 
know  the  one  and  the  other;  and  to  do  whatsoever  hue 
doth  willingljT  and  with  design,  not  unwillingly,  or  as  if 
he  could  be  imposed  upon,  "Or  forced  in  any  thin|f.  Do 
but  seriously  consider  how  unreasonable  it  is  to  thmk  the 
worse,  or  have  the  blacker  thoughts,  of  God,  for  that  which 
is  nothihg  else  but  his  perfection.  It  would  certainly  be 
aninjiperfection  to  be  nescient,  &nd  not. to  know  what  will 
become  of  things,  and  what  will  become  of  men ;  and  so, 
to  act  incogitantly  and  without  previous  design,  were  a 
great  imperfection.  Is  ^e  thten  less  fit  to  govern  us,  and 
to  dispose  of  us  and  his  creatures,  for  his  being  more  per- 
fect 1    And  again, 

6.  Consider  how  things  will  lie  in  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day.  We  know  the  rule  of  his  final  procedure  in 
that  day,  which  is  called  "the  day  of  the  revelation  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God,"  that  he  will  give  "  eternal  life 
to  them  that  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for 
honour  and  glory  and  immortality ;  and  indignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  to  those  that  obeyiO^t  the 
truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,"  Rom.  ii.  5,  6.    To  none 
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but  perverse  and  persevering  evil-doers,  none  but  such  as 
refused  to  obey  the  truth  and  were  coulentious  against  it, 
and  did  obey  uo righteousness,  did  give  themselves  ud  to 
the  judgment  of  an  unrighteous  spirit  and  principle,  ruling 
and  working  in  them,  to  none  else  but  these,  "  indignation 
and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish."  If  things  will  be 
very  unexceptionable  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,  (as 
who  can  have  any  thing  to  sav  against  this  rule  or  this  me- 
thod of  procedure,)  he  will  then,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day,  both  do  as  he  purposed  before,  and  his  purpose 
will  no  way  be  found  to  have  difered  from  the  measure  of 
his  final  procedure.    And  again  consider,    . 

7.  That  there  cannot  but  a  conviction  go  with  the  final 
issue  of  things,  in  the  very  souls  and  consciences  of  them 
that  perish.  They  do  foreknow  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God,  that  they  that  do  such  and  such  things  are  worthy  of 
death,  are  Worthy  of  misery.  Pagans  themselves  do  so, 
for  to  them  the  apostle  spends  and  refers  in  that  Rom.  i. 
in  the  close  of  the  chapter.  And  what  convictions  will  be 
upon  the  consciences  of  men  in  the  final  issue  of  thin|[,  is 
sufficiently  intimated  in  thal,their  piincipal  sting  is  plamly 
enough  and  sufficiently  intimated  to  be  from  their  own 
consciences.  There  is  the  worm  that  never  dies.  And  it 
were  im]>ossible  this  hold  could  be  taken  on  the  consciences 
of  men,  if  it  did  not  appear  to  them  that  the^  were  finally 
guilty  of  their  own  rum.  All  such  imagmations  must 
vanish  and  fly  away  of  course,  that  it  was  impossibl^e 
things  should  ever  be  otherwise  with  them  than  they  are; 
that  thev  were  doomed  unavoidably  into  that  state  itkto 
which  thev  are  come.  Whatsoever  might  be  a  fence  to 
keep  off  the  stroke  from  their  cotasciences,  you  must  be 
sure  will  all  vanish  and  be  gone,  and  therefore,  can  have 
no  place.    And  t^en  lastly, . 

8.  Consider  the  high  and  everlasting  approbation  that  all 
God's  methods  will  have  with  the  most  clarified,  refined 
minds  of  angels  and  saints,  in  all  that  vast  general  assem- 
bly made  up  of  "  the  innuQaerable  company  of  angels  and 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ;"  all  agreeing  in  ad- 
miring and  applauding  the  most  unexceptionable  righteous- 
ness of  all  GNoid's  dispensations ;  whereof  the  counsel  of  his 
will  were  the  measure :  "  Just  and  true  are  thy  ways, 
marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  Qod  Aldiighty.'^*  And 
here  will  be  no  dark  mind,  no  clouded  understanding,  no 
erroneous  thought,  no  vitiating  prejudice.  If,  therefore,  we 
are  sure  all  things  will  to  eternity  lie  well  and  right  to  the 
most  perfect  minds  and  understandings,  then  they  are 
righteous  in  themselves;  and  being  in  themselves  right, 
they  ought  to  be  so  estimated  and  judged  of  by  us.  Cer- 
tainly, these  things  cannot  be  mistaken,  cannot  be  mis-un- 
derstood and  mis-apprehended,  by  those  pure  and  glorious 
creatures  in  the  other  state;  those  bright  and  unclouded 
minds,  that  will  see  nothing  but  loveliness  and  beauty,  and 
what  is  most  highly  praiseworthy  and  admirable  m  the 
eternal  view  that  they  shall  have  of  theisti.  Therefore,  to 
shut  up  all  for  the  present,  let  me  but  leavfe  these  two 
words  of  direction. 

(1.)  Labour  to  cherish  the  love  of  God  in  your  souls. 
That  will  commend  to  you  all  his  counsels  and  all  his 
methods.    Love  will  neVer  think  amiss.    And, 

(3.)  Form  your  apprehensions  concerning  him  agree- 
ably, that  so  you  may  have  nothing  in  jour  o^indsto  damp 
your  love ;  nothing  may  disaffect  you  qnto  him.  The  un- 
derstanding and  the  will  (such  is  the  constitution  of  the 
human  nature)  do  interchangeably  work  upon  onetmother : 
the  more  we  love  God,  the  better  we  shall  think  of  him, 
and  the  better  we  think  of  him,  the  better  we  shall  Jove 
him.  These  things  circulate  between  one  another,  ^nd 
nothing  can  be  of  higher  and  greater  consequence :  for  if 
we  do  otherwise  we  shall  cramp  religion  in  ourselves :  and 
so  far  as  we  propagate  the  ill  sentiment,  we  shall  hinder 
the  propagatmg  and  diffusing  -of  relieion,  among  bthers. 
And  do  but  take  this  deeply  to  heart,  (perhaps  I  may  have 
more  reason  to  speak  to  it  hereafter,)  that  in  the  latter  days 
wherein,  it  is  said,  religion  must  flourish  in  the  world, 
(Hosea  iii.  5.)  men  are  to  "  fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness." 
Most  certain  it  is,  in  those  days,  (if  there  are  such  days 
yet  to  come  better  than  we'  have  seen,)  thus  it  must  be, 
there  must  be  a  universal  difiiision  of  good  thoughts  con- 
eeming  God.  This  is  that  knowledge  of  God  mat  must 
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replenish  the  world,  and  fill  the  earth,  and  traasform  »)ie 
mmds  of  men,  and  overcome  their  fierce,  savage  humonis 
and  dispositions,  their  disaffection  towards  Qod  and  lieir 
barbarities  towards  one  another;  make  them  "beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,,  and  their  spears  iDiopnm- 
ing-hooks."  The  revealed  and  acknowledged  wijl  of  God, 
and  goodness  of  God,  prevailing  against  the  evil  of  the 
mind  and  hearts  of  men.  **  They  shall  fear  the  Lord  and 
his  goodness  in  the  latter  days."-  Their  thoughts  and  ip- 
prehensions  of  God  will  be  so  persuasive  to  their  uvi 
nearts,  and  they  will  look  upon  him  according  to  that  kind 
and  amiable  and  lovely  nepresentation  of  himself  thatshill 
captivate  all  miitids  and  hearts;  and  OEtake  men  hate  do- 
thmg  but  thena^lves,  and  that  they  have  not  sooner  and 
more  loved  God. 


LECTURE   v.* 

Thus  we  have  fuUv  spoken  to  these  words  as  thejrccD- 
cem  the  spiritual  ana  eternal  state  of  men,  which  is  the 
apostle'^  principal  scope,  as  yon  may  see,  in  the  foregdof 
part  of  the  chapter,  and  of  Uiesame  verse;  "h8vio|pr^ 
destinated  us  to  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Chris 
to  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will," 
versi^  5.  And  here,  "  according  to  tne  purpose  of  himtbii 
worketh  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  ova 
will."  But  you  see,  that  from  that  special  consideratinoof 
the  counsel  or  purpose  of  his  own  will,  or  the  good  ptes- 
sure  theweof,  the  apostle  makes  a  very  easy,  natural  imA- 
tion  unto  this  more  general  proposition,  which  comprebcsds 
all  that  could  be  said,  including  the  former  in  it,  and  moch 
more.  And  therefore,  having,  spoken  to  the  more  limited 
object  alreadv,  of  the  counsel  of  tne  divine  will,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  speak  somewhat  of  the  counsel  of  God's  willcoi- 
ceminff  the  other  affairs  of  men,  besides  those  of  their  soah 
or  of  their  eternal  state. 

And  though  it  be  very  true  that  God's  agency  abont  bQ 
these  outward  concernments  of  men,  do  belong  to  anothei 
head  of  theology,  that  is.  his  providence ;  yet,  thecooual 
of  his  will,  according  wnereunto  that  agencv  is  directed 
about  these  affairs,  as  well  as  those  others  that  ve  have 
already  spoken  .to,  comes  properlv  under  our  consideratKA 
here.  And  therefore,  to  that  I  shall  speak  somewhat  brieflr; 
to  wit,  the  counsel  of  th\s  divine  will.resp|eciing  the  present 
concernments  of  men  in  the  world,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
needful  and  useful  to  us;  that  so  we  mav  detract  ooihiBf 
from  God,  that  doth  truly  and  rightfully  belong  to  hm, 
and  that  we  may  not  lose  the  advantage  of  the  pleasasi 
sentiments  and  relishes  which  we  may  have  ourselves,  ssd 
in  our  own  spirits,  from  the  right  stating  of  this  mitter, 
which  we  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  as  much  as  in  ^ji- 
And  shall  in  speaking  of  it  do  these  four  things— ^)eai at 
the  extent  of  the  object  about  which  th6  counsel  of  thedi- 
vine  will  is  saidto  be  conversant— of  the  counsel  of  the 
divine  will  itself,  its  nature  and  significancy  in  referewe 
to  that  object  or  sort  of  objects  that  we  aire  now  to  «b- 
sider— give  you  briefly  the  reasons  why  we  are  to  ascribe 
such  a  thing  to  GKxl  as  counsel  and  purpose  touchinctbese 
aflfturs  of  ours,  and— labour  to  show  you,  that  no  ill  c* 
sequence  can  reasonably  and  justly  be  drawn  fe* 
hence. 

1.  The  extent  of  the  object :  sure  we  are  nc«  othcrtc 
to  circumscribe  it  than  the  letter  of  the  text;  whovo* 
ETH  ALL  THINGS.  For  that  spccial  sort  of  object,  the  snsi 
of  men,  and  their  spiritual  and  eternal  state,  we  hi« 
spoken  to  already,  which  falls  within  the  compass  m 
comprehension,  you  plainly  enough  sec,  in  the  general tf 
pressipn  in  the  text!  And  having  spoken  to  that,  eres  o 
other  concernments  besides  we  must  understand  to" 
within  thtJ  compass  of  the  object  too:  and  therefore,** 
the  counsel  of  the  divine  will  is  conversant  about  thcpi 
that  is,  whatsoever  he  hath  any  agency  about,  aboot  m 
also  the  counsel  of  his  will  hath  place,  for  "fee*"*Jf 
all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will."  Hedotfc 
nothing  unwillingly,  he  wills  nothing  onadvisedly:  then- 
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fore,  whereas  ftl)  things  lie  u  ider  hi3  agencf,  all  things  lie 
nnder  the  counsel  of  his  will. 

More  especially, whatsoever  he  hath  made  any  law  about; 
in  reference  to  whatsoeyer  he  hath  given  us  t-ulesand  pre- 
cepts, these  are  called  counsels  often,  and  often  in  Scrip- 
ture :  they  are  the  couns^  and  mandates  of  his  w  ill  These 
all  lie  under  the  counsel  of  his  will. 

There  is  no  slate  or  condition  that  men  can  be  in,  in  this 
world,  but  there  are  regulations  and  precepts  gi\'en  in  re- 
ference thereto.  Whatsoever  is  matter  of  threatening  or 
of  promise,  the  sanctions  annexed  to  his  precepts,  (as  there 
are  many  things  of  •threatening,  and  promise  that  are  of 
temporal  concernments,)  these  still  must  be  consideied  as 
being  within  the  same  compass.  Whatsoever  may  be  mat- 
ter of  affliction  or  of  comfort,  whatsoever  may  h«sve  in'  it 
an  J  thing  of  blessing,  or  any  thing  of  cursing,  (as  tnere  are 
temporal  blessings  and  temporal  curses  besides  the  eternal 
ones,)  all  these  we  must  understand  to  be  consulted  of,  in 
the  sense  we  formerly  opened  unto  you,  excluding  all  the 
imperfections,  and  including  all  the  perfech6n  that  can  be 
any  way  conceived  or  signified  by  it. 

Moreover,  all  the  private  concernments  of  men,  personal 
and  domestic ;  the  concernments  of  the  world,  of  km^doms 
and  nations,  j)olilical  concernments ;  the  concernments  of 
the  church  of^  God  in  the  world,  which  may  be  considered 
under  the  measure  of  time ;  they  are  all  to  be  considered 
within  the  object  of  divine  purpose  and  counsel. 

The  more  private,  personal,  or  domestic  concernments 
of  men ;  they  oelong  to  this  object,  and  cannot  be  excluded. 
The  time  of  every  one's  coming  into  trfis  world,  and  the 
time  of  his  going  out  of  it;  the  "  time  to  be  bom,  and  the 
time  to  die ;"  they  lie  under  the  determination  of  the  di- 
vine counsel,  directive  of  his  will;  even  toaching  them, 
there  is  a  time  for  every  purpose  under  the  sun.  These, 
among  the  rest,  "  a  time  to  oe  bop  and  a  time  to  die," 
Eccles.  iii.  2.  skipping  over  (as  it  were^  the  intervening 
time,  as  if  that  were  little  worth  the  notice :  yet  only  not 
noting  it  there,  but  in  the  mean  time  not  excluding  it  nei- 
ther, as  is  evincible  enough  from  many  other  texts.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  (if  you  compare  that  with  another 
passage  in  the  .same  book,  chap.  viii.  6.)  as  to  every  pur- 
pose there  belongs  a  season,  so  to  every  season  there  be- 
longs judgment;  to  every  purpose  there  is  time  and  judg- 
ment. That  must,  undoabtealy,  primarily,  mean  divine 
judgment,  which  is  the  perfectioi|  of  counsel ;  that  which 
with  men  is  the  result  of  counsel,  and  which  therefore 
must  signify  somewhat  analogous  with  God :  there  is  the 
jadgment  of  wisdom  and  counsel,  that  is  determinative  of 
every  season,  every  time,  for  whatsoever  purpose  or  occur- 
rence that  falls  out  to  any  of  the  sons  or  men.  And  the 
time  between  these  two'  limes,  the  time  of  their  being 
bom,  and  the 'time  when  the^  are  to  die;  that  lies  under 
the  same  determination.  His  days  and  months  and  years 
eire  all  set  and  appointed;  as  it  is  fUUy  expressed  in  Job 
Kiv.  6. 

And  so  the  conditions  of  men,  while  they  are  here  in  this 
world,  whether  they  shall  be  high  or  low ;  whether  thej 
shall  be  rich  or  poor;  every  one  hath  his  dimension,  his, 
illowaace  ordered  for  him ;  and  no  dotibt  therefore  pre- 
>rdained.  Whatsoever  portion  any  man  hath  of  the  thm^ 
)f  this  life,  whether  it  be  more,  or  whether  it  Jbe  less,  it  is 
ill  given. '  Even  what  the  ravens  have,  the  fowUof  the  air 
Lnd  the  beasts  of  the  field,  it  is  all  given ;  and  much  more* 
vhat  every  man  hath,  is  by  the  divine  allowance  and 
'^ouchsafement.  To  every  living  thing  he  gives  what  is 
:onvenient  and  suitable  for  the  support  of  that  life  which 
le  had  given  it  before.  But  what  ne  gives,  he  gives  will- 
ngly,  not  against  his  will.  And  what  he  did  once  will, 
as  yoa  formerly  heard,)  he  could  not  but  ever  will,  and 
here  can  be  no  new  one'  with  him. 

And  how  particular  persons  do  branch  into  families ; 
[lis  all  lies  under  the  particul^  direction  even  of  divine 
oonsel  and  purpose.  And  so,  what  allotments  such  and 
uch  families  shall  have;  and  those  as  they  multiply  and 
o  increase,  "  even  unto  nations  and  kingdoms,"  as  yon 
se,  Acts  xvii.  26.  As  Qod  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
ations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth ;  so  he. 
ath  determined  the  times  of  all^  and  appointed  the  very 
onnds  of  their  habitations ;  assigned  to  every  one  his  place 
'here  he  shall  be.    It  hathbeen  the  malter  of  the  counsel 


of  the  divine  will,  even  concerning  us,  that  our  lot  should 
fall  in  such  and  such  a  part  of  the  world ;  that  we  should 
dwell  so  much  of  our  time  in  such  a  place ;  that  our  lot 
should  be  cast  in  England,  or  for  so  long  a  time  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  in  what  circumstances  and  with  what  advantages 
one  way  or  other.  All  these  things,  as  they  have  been 
ordered  by  the  great  Lord  of  all,  so  they  are  not  ordered 
by  him  incogitantly,  but  according  to  the  eternal  counsel 
and  purpose  that  are  understood  to  have  passed  concerning 
us.  The  very  meanest  things  that  can  any  way  belone  to 
us,  or  belong  to  this' world,  being  expressly  mentionea  to 
come  under  the  divine  cognizance  and  care ;  it  is  plain 
such  concernments  as  these  cannot  be  excluded.  As  when 
we  are  told,  all  the  hairs  of  our  heads  are  numbered ;  and 
that  a  sparroM^  cannot  fall,  to  the  ground  without  our  hea^ 
venly  Father.  And  that  is  our  Saviour's  reasoning  from 
hence,  "  Are  not  ye  of  more  value  than  they,  than  many 
sparrows  1"  Now,  if  these  things  be  the  matter  of  the  very 
care  and  agency  of  providence,  they  must  have  been  tfie 
matter  of  an  eternal  purpose  and  counsel,  for  the  reason 
again  and  again  repeated  before,  that  nothing  can  be  new 
with  God;  no  new  thought,  no  new  counsel  or  pur- 
pose. 

And  to  consider  tp  what  particularities  the  divine  eye 
and  purpose  do  reach ;  what  we  find  recorded  and  comes 
under  our  notice  by  way  of  history,  that  therefore  must 
suppose  there  hath  been  an  eternal  view,  even  of  the  same 
things,  and  a  purpose  concerning  them.  As  for  instance, 
that  which  appears  to  be  the  nlost  barren  part  of  the  Bible, 
that  large  account  that  we  have  of  genealogy  in  Scripture; 
how  Should  Moses  possibly  come  to  know  through  the 
successions  of  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  even  two  thou- 
sand years  before  him,  what  children  such  and  such  men 
had,  all  tho^e  that  are  reckoned  up,  abd  how  many  years 
they  hved  ?  And  it  was  thought  fit  that  should  be  put 
down:  and  how  such  families  were  ranked,  and  what  nar 
tions  sprang  from  them ;  all  these  must  needs  have  been 
matter  of  divine  revelation,  and  therefore,  were  matter 
of  divine  knowledge,  and  therefore,  were  eternally  so ;  all 
things  being  in  the  same  order,  under  the  divine  eye, 
wherein  they  actually  come  to  pass  in  the  world. 

So  all  the  removes  of  men  to  and  fro,  here  upon  earth. 
"  Thou  tellest  my  wanderings,"  saith  David ;  there  is  not 
a  step  taken  this  way  or  that,  but  all  is  under  the  divine 
direction  and  provision  and  purpose,  that  so  and  so  it  shall 
be. 

And  if  you  enlarge  your  thoughts  further,  to  the  con- 
cernments of  former  natiotis  and  kingdoms,  collective 
bodies,  they  must  be  understood  also  to  be  within  the 
compass  of  this  object.  The  alterations  in  kingdoms;  the 
seasons  and  intervals  of  rests  and  disturbances;'  of  peace 
and  of  war,  of  plenty  and  of  scarcity ;  of  a  prosperous  and 
of  an  adverse  posture  of  affairs,  in  rfespect  of  any,  whatso- 
ever, favourable  providences  or  ju'ilginents  that  come  upon 
these;  these  all  lie  under  the  counsel  of  the  divine  will. 
The  revolutions  of  governments,  "^hen  they  are  past,  when 
they  pass  from  form  to  form ;  God  hath  been  pleased  to 
eive  some  more  extraordinary  proof  and  demonstration  of 
his  regency  in  these  kingdortis,  on  purpose  that  it  may  be 
known  (as  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  great  prince,  was  forced 
to  confess)  that  God  rules  over  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and 

§'ves  them  to  whom  he  pleaseth,  Dan.  iv.  331  The  Most 
igh  rules  in  the  kingdom  of  men.  It  is  not  said  king- 
doms, importing  this  whole  world  to  be  one  kin^rdom  to 
him,  one  great  monarchy;  all  lying  under  his  imperial 
p^Fcr.  And  all  this  must  be  understood  to  be  according 
to  counsel,  and  according  to  purposes  that  were  with  him 
eternally.  For  (as  hath  been  said  before^  his  being  is  so ; 
Et  etemum  non  patUwr  novum!  'no  pew  iking  can  fall  out 
in  eternity. 

And  so,'  for  the  state  of  his  church  in  general,  or  of  par- 
ticular churches  upon  earth ;  all  their  concernments,  as 
they  are  such,  they  fall  under  the  counsel  of  the  divine 
will,  which  orders  all  thei)*  circumstances  in  reference  to 
them ;  sometimes  making  their  condition  more  prosperous 
and  favourable,  and  sometimes  more  adverse,  for  trial  and 
needful  exercises' of  their  graces,  in  these  kinds  wherein  it 
is  requisite  such  graces  should  have  their  exercises,  which 
he  hath  adapted  to  such  special  purposes.  So  large  (and 
for  our  thoughts,  let  them  go  ai$  large  and  far  as  they 
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will  or  can)  is  the  object  about  which  the  counsel  of  the 
divine  will  is  conversant.    But, 

2.  Something  is  to  be  said  concerning  the  nature  of  such 
counsel  and  will,  as  it  respects  such  an  object;  or  this 
more  special  sort  of  object  which  I  most  intend  in  the 
present  discourse.    Why, 

(1.)  This  is  always  to  be  held  concerning  the  cotmsel 
of  the  divine  will,  that  it  is  most  perfectly  wise ;  all  thin^ 
being  in  view  to  him  at  once,  open  to  one  eternal  view  m 
all  their  connexions,  references,  and  dependanciesf  he  hav- 
ing a  thorough  and  everlasiiug  perspection,  even  of  all  at 
once,  of  the  things  themselves  and  of  their  connexion  with 
one  another,  even  as  they  are  connected,  not  because  they 
are  so,  so  'as  to  pass  from  one  connected  thing  to  another, 
as  we  in  our  more  imperfect  wi^y  of  knowing  things  are 
constrained  to  do.    And,  ^ 

(2.)  The  counsel  of  his  will  must  therefore,  hereupon, 
be  immutable :  being  most  jperfectly  wise,  there  can  be  no 
imaginable  reason  of  any  change.  He  never  needs  alter 
his  measures:  "  Known  to  him  are  all  hi9s  works  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,"  was  that  grave  saying  of  the  apos- 
tle James,  in  that  synod  at  Jerusalem,  Acts  xv.  18. 
Whatsoever  he  hath  to  do,  or  doth  do,  that  he  designed  to 
do;  for  he  acts  nothing  casually:  and  what  he  did  design 
to  do,  he  did  consult  aibout,  so  far  as  consulting  can  have 
place  with  him :  we  explained  the  sense  t>f  it  before,  that 
is,  that  he  hath  perfect  perspection  of  all  that  is  requisite 
and  fit  to  be  done,  and  so  did  purpose  according  thereto, 
and  then  doth  according  to  that  purpose.  And  therefore, 
to  consider,  besides  the  nature  of  such  a  'divine  purpose 
and  counsel,  its  reference  and  significancy  to  human  af- 
fairs.   I  say, 

(3.)  This  same  counsel  of  the  divine  will,  it  is  a  mea- 
sure to  himself  of  all  his  own  agency;  what  he  will  do, 
and  what  he  will  not  do;  how  far  he  will  exert  his  influ- 
ence, and  wherein  he  will  suspend  it;  how  he  will  direct 
it  this  way  and  that,  and  how  he  will  limit  it.    And, 

(4.)  By  consequence,  it  must  needs  be  a  measure  of  all 
events:  because  nothing  can  even^ually'fall  out,  but  accord- 
ing^ to  nis  will,  either  effecting  or  permitting ;  and  there 
heme  oo  determination  of  bis  will  which  is  not  still  under 
the  direction  of  divine  counsel.  And  all  this  we  must 
understand  tP  be  constantly  transacting  with  Him,  with 
the  greatest  clearness  and  with  the  greatest  facility  ima- 
ginable. You  do  observe  among  men  vastly  different 
tempers  and  complexions  of  minds ;  some  seem  to  be  al- 
most constantly  calm  and  sedate,  composed  ■  and  serene, 
there  appears  nothing  torpid  or  unequal  in  their  frame  or 
habit.  Now,  if  we  can  conceive  among  human  minds 
what  is  more  perfect,  and  what  is  le^,  sure  it  should  not 
be  difficult  to  us  to  take  our  assent,  and  eonceive  concern- 
ing the  Divine  Ntind,  that  it  must  be  most  absolutely  per- 
fect, never  liable  to  any  cloud,  to  any  discomposure,  all 
things  Iving  in  a  most  perfect  clearness,  and  having  their 
eternal  formation  or  form  there,  with  the  greatest  imagin- 
able facility ;  and  infinitely  more  than  we  can  iitaagine.'^So 
as  there  is  no  cause  for  any  thought  concerning  a  plcnus 
negotii  Deus,  as  the  epicurean  objecteth,  concerning  such 
a  Deity  as  should  be  engaged  and  taken  up  about  making 
and  about  governing  such  a  world  as  this,  that  this  must 
give  too  much  business  to  sach  a  Being,  as  we  ^re  not  to 
conceive  of  otherwise  than  as  perfectly  happy,  it  not  con- 
sisting (as  they  foolishly  imairine)  with  the  felicity  and 
happiness  of  «ach  a  Being.  But  when  we  can  coneeive 
in  some  men,  with  how  very  great  composure  of  mind 
they  go  through  a  great  vArJety  of  business,  their  minds 
bein^  always  clear  and  serene,  can  we  not  consider  con- 
cemmg  Gkld,  that  his  understanding  is  infinite,  as  reason 
and  Scripture  do  mofk  plainly  speak;  and  so  that  nothing 
could  ever  be  excluded  it,  or  lie  without  it  7  as  the  various 
imiages  of  things  are  represented  in  a  clear  glass,  detected 
there,  without  giving  apy  toil  or  labour  to  the  glass,  or  in- 
ferring upon  it  any  charge.  And  so  the  schools  have  been 
wont  to  speak  of  God's  eternal  knowledge  of  things,  that 
he  beholds  them  all  as  in  an  everlasting  and  eternal  specu- 
.htm,  there  being  that  perpetual  and  eternal  clearness  in  the 
Divine  Mind,  that  ttdngs  lie  there  without  any  discom- 

Cre  to  him,  without  any  disorder,  in  the  same  state  and 
e,  wherein  they  do  actually  fall  out;  so  as  when  they 
do  actually  fall  out,  whatsoever  disturbance  there  is  of  one 


thing  with  another,  and  among  the  things  themselves  mi. 
onsly  interfering,  yet  all  these  things  are  beheld  vithooi 
disturbance  to  n^ ;  as  ihe  various  motions  and  agitations 
of  many  persons  in  a  room,  all  represented  in  a  clear  ^Uss, 
make  no  distnrbance  or  discomposure  in  it  at  aJl,  whatso- 
ever there  is  in  the  things  represented.    Therefore  1  pass, 

3.  To  the  reasons  why  we  are  to  ascribe  to  God  such  a 
concern  about  human  affairs,  so  as  to  employ  the  coansel 
of  his  will,  even  from  eternity,  about  them.  I  will  shortly 
name  to  you  these  two  plain  and  obvious  things,  as  the 
reasons  thereof,  besides  wnat  Scripture  doth,  in  many  more 
places  than  those  that  I  have  named,  expressly  assen  about 
It :  1st,  The  most  absolute  perfection  of  his  nature  cannot 
but  infer  it :  and  2d,  The  supremacy,  the  universality,  and 
accurateness  of  his  government. 

(1.)  The  perfection  of  his  nature,  that  cannot  but  infer 
it.  He  bein^  every  way  perfect,  absolutely  perfect,  (which 
he  must  be,  if  he  be  God ;  we  have  no  other  notion  of  a 
Deity  hut  of  a  being  absolutely  and  universally  perfect,) 
he  must  be  omniscient,  and  must  know  all  things ;  and  if 
so,  h^  must  always  have  known  them ;  for  if  ever  he  did 
not  know  them,  there  will  be  some  addition  to  his  know- 
fedi^e  when  he  comes  to  do  so.  But  that  knowledge  to 
which  there  can  be  an  addition  is  imperfect  ;'and  therefore, 
the  divine  knowledge  could  never  admit  of  any  addition, 
but  all  things  (as  was  said  before)  must  have  lain  open 
everlastingly  with  him  fo  one  eternal  view.    And, 

(2.)  The  supremacy,  universality,  and  exactness  of  his 
government,  dotb  necessarily  infer  it.  Inasmuch  as  he  is 
Lord  over  aH,  and  is  Most  High,  there  can  be  none  shore 
him  that  should  be  director  of  such  affairs.  And  inas- 
much as  he  is  universal  Governor,  if  any  affairs  lie  not 
under  J^is  government,  they  can  lie  under  none!  It  is  not 
a  supposable  thin^,  that  one  part  of  the  creation  shotiki 
be  governed,  and  another  ungovemefl ;  part  under  a  raler, 
and  the  other  part  under  no  ruler  at  all.  And  then,  the  ex- 
actness of  his  government,  not  considered  absolutely,  hat 
respectively,  that  is,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  govern- 
ed creatures,  the  governed  cQmmqnities  that  lie  under  the 
management  and  dominion  of  his  kingdom.  We  are  lo 
consider  this  world  as  in  a  state  of  apostacy;  and  we  are 
not  to  expect  that  he  should  deal  with  this  world,  as  if 
men  were  in^  perfect  state,  for  their  frame  and  temper  are 
far  from  perfect.  He  deals  with  them  as  suitable  to  the 
state  of  apostates,  as  those  that  have  been  and  are  in  re- 
bellion against  liim  generally.  And  admirable  it  is  that 
the  methods  of  his  government  should  be  so  mild  and 
propitious ;  and  that  so  much  of  common  order  should  he 
preserved  among  them  thereby,  as  we  find  there  is,  this 
Being  considered.  But  to  such  government,  eternal  pro- 
vision and  purpose  are  always  necessalry,  and  could  not 
but  be  necessary.  There  must  be  eternal  foresight  of  all 
that  was  to  be  done,  and  eternal  purpose  and  coansel 
thereupon.    We  thence  come, 

4.  To  consider,  that  there  can  be  nothing  of  ill  cons^ 
guence,  jtistly  and  reasonably,  drawn  from  hence.  What 
is  most  supposable  in  this  case,  and  of  this  kind,  that  w, 
which  may  present  itself  to  a  first  view  under  the  notion 
of  an  ill  or  inconvenient  consequence,  which  chiefly  lies 
under  one  of  these  two  heads:  1st,  That  this  hypothec 
will  preclude  the  use  of  human  prudence*;  and  ad, 
That  it  will  shut  our  prayer.  These  are  two  thinp  ibtt 
carry  a  first  and  more  obvious  appearance  of  an  ill ««" 
sequence  upon  the  supposition  of  What  we  have  been 
hitnerto  asserting.  But  I  shall  labour  to  evince,  that  nta- 
ther  of  these  consequences  can,  with  any  reasonable  coloar, 
be  thought  to  ensue.    As, 

(1.)  That  here  there  should  be  no  place  nor  use  f^ 
human  prudence.  Thds  some  may  too  nastily  think  and 
pronounce.  If  there  be  a  divine  counsel  and  purpose ahoai 
every  thing  t)iat  a  man  can  do,  or  about  every  thine  that 
shall  occur  to  him,  that  he  may  either  enjcjy  or  suffer,  to 
what  purpose  is  if  for  men  to  consult  and  determine,  or 
contrive  this  or  that  7^  as  not  knowing  but  that  they  may, 
in  the  very  thing  they  design  and  go  about,  mncoimierto 
the  coqnsels  of  the  divine  will ;  and  so  all  will  be  in  nn, 
and  to  no  purpose.  We  shall  give  you  some  consideira- 
tions  to  show  the  in-consequence,  that  it  follows  not^w 
there  is  no  pretence  that  the  use  of  human  prudence  aiottW 
hereby  be  excluded.    As, 
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[1.]  That  all  things  are  detennined  hjr  God  to  fall  out  in 
the  way  wherein  they  do  fall  oat.  I  told  yoaat  first,  when 
I  entered  upon  this  subject,  we  are  not  to  conceive  any 
such  thing  concerning  him,  as  that  he  doth  decree  and  de- 
termine things  abstractly,  without  reference  to  the  media 
by  which  they  are  to  be  brought  about.  We  are  to  impute 
no  such  thing  to  God,  with  reference  to  thfe  etemal  states 
of  men,  as  we  spake  then ;  that  whatsoerer  «  man  doth 
he  shall  be  danmed,  be  he  never  so  good,  never  to  strict, 
never  so  pious;  or  that  whatsoever  such  a  man  doth,  he 
shall  be  saved,  let  him  be  never  so  wicked,  never  so  irre- 
ligious or  profane,  never  so  strongly  persist  and  persevere 
in  such  a  course.  W^'  are  to  impute  no  such  thing,  no 
such  counsel,  to  the  wise  and  holy  Grod.  Neither  his  word, 
Qor  the  reason  of  th^  thing,  leads  us  to  any  such  thought 
concerning  him.  And  so,  in  reference  to  these  lower  af- 
fairs, we  are  never  to  think  any  such  thing  concerning 
iiim,  as  if  he  laid  down  purposes  and  decrees  concerning 
his  or  that  end,  without  connecting  iii  his  own  eternal 
oaind  and  view,  the  whole  scheme  of  all  the  ways  and 
nethods  and  means, by  which  such  ends  are  to  be  com- 
passed and  brou|;ht  about.    And  therefore, 

r2.]  Those  thmgs  which,  according  to  the  counsel  of  his 
vill,  are  to  be  brought  about  by  die  intervention  and  ek- 
srcise  of  human  prudence:  these  things  are  actuallvso 
irought  about ;  whatsoever  is  effected,  whatsoever  is  done 
)y  the  exercise  of  the  prudence  of  a.  man,  it  lay  in  the  di- 
rine  mind  and  counsel,  as  a  thing  not  only  to  be  brought 
ibout,  but  to  be  brought  about  so,  and  in  that  way,  by  that 
rery  means,  by  the  deliberation,  and  by  the  prudenCcon- 
rivances,  of  such  and  such  of  his  creatures,  that  should 
erve  his  purpose  in  such  a  way.    And  therefore,* 

[3.]  In  this  case,  and  in  reference  to  all  such  events,  the 
'ery  objection  is  an  argument  The  objection,  the  possi- 
•le  use,  or  advantageous  use,  of  human  prudence,  is  a 
roof  and  demonstration  of  it;  for,  according  to  aivine 
ounsel  and  purpose^  such  a  thingf  as  doth  actuall}r  occur 
nd  come  to  pass  by  human  prudence,  was  determined  so 
D  come  to  pass,  by  the  intervention  of  hunum  prudence. 
Ind  aga^n, 

[4.]  It  is  the  much  more  common  course,  in  the  way  of 
vod's  dispensation  towards  his  creatures,'  to  let  things  go 
•n  according  to  the  posture  and  aptitude  of  the  second 
auses  by  which  they  are  efiected  and  brought  about ;  it 
s  much  the  more  common  and  usual  course.  He  who  is 
opreme  Ruler  and  Lord  of  all,  is  not  to  be  supposed  but 
le  may  at  pleasure  lay  on  a  restrictive  or  regulatmg  hand, 
s  he  sees  meet,  to  alter  the  natural  course  and  tendency 
f  things.  But  ordinarily  he  doth  not  so,  but  things  do 
un  on  according  to  the  aptitude,  and  disposition^and  pos- 
are  of  the  second  causes,  by  the  ministry  whereof  they 
re  effected  and  brought  about.  And  even  as  to  volunia- 
y  and  rational  agents,  whereals,  the  men  of  this  world 
who  are  such  agents)  are  generally  wicked,  God  gene- 
ally,  and  fbr  the  most  part,  doth  not  hinder  the  ill  pur- 
•OSes  they  have  formed  and  contrived,  and  set  themselves 
3  execute.  That,  the  Psivlmist  supposeth  to  be  the  com- 
lon  case,  when,  in  that  Psal.  xx^vii.  7.  he  ^ves  so  weigh- 
f  counsel  in  reference  to  that  case,  not  fretung,  nor  lettmg 
ur  hearts  tumultuate,  and  arise  and  swell  within  us,i>e- 
ause  of  evil  men  that  bring  their  wicked  devices  to  pass, 
mplying  this  to  be  the  more  ordinary  case,  that  wicked 
len  do  bring  their  wiclced  devices  to  pass.  God  doth  not 
ly  that  restraint,  for  great  aid  holv  ends  and  reasons, 
rhich  will  appear  in  their  lustre  ana  glory  one  day ;  but 
;ts  things  run  on  in  their  own  course  according  as  the  in- 
linations  and  aptitudes  of  other  second  causes  do  lead. 
Lnd  this  being  observably  so.  it  is  the  most  unreasonable 
ling  in  the  world,  to  suppose  that  in  rarer  instances  where- 
1  the  purposes  of  men  are  disappointed  and  frustrated  by 
3me  signal  hand  'from  God,  therefore  the  natural  operar 
ons  that  do  belong  to  men  should  be  concluded  to  be  ge- 
erally  or  universally  useless,  or  to  be  precluded;  or  that 
le  prmciples  were  useless  which  were  suited  to  such  op- 
rations  or  ends  as  those.    ButJ 

[5.]  We  are  further  to  consider,  that  if  God  doth  more 
xtraordinarily  interpose,  so  a$  to  disappoint  the  evil  pur- 
oses  of  men,  contrived  by  their  subtilty  and  craft, 
which  they  are  apt  enough  themselves  to  misname  pru- 
ence,)  he  doth  it  m  no  such  way  as  offers  riolence  to  the 


ratioiral  natftre.  H«  doth  it  by  ktcteg  men  befbol  i 
selves,  or  by  letting  them  befool  one  another,  or  sometimes 
by  letting  the  devu  befool  them.  He  sometimes  lets  one 
man  befool  another;  as  when  that  counsel  of  HuBfaai 
proved  to  be  the  means  by  which  God  turned  (as  Da^d 
prayed  he  would)  Ahitc^hel's  counsel  into  foohshness. 
Sometimes  he  lets  die  devil  befool  men,  acting  according 
to  his  own  inclinations,  which  he  restrains  not.  He  lets 
him  loose,  as  he  did  to  deceive  Ahab,  being  a  laying  spirit 
in  the  mouth  of  his  prophets,  unto  Ahatrs  destructioiL 
He  would  not,^himseli,  infuse  a  lie  into  the  mind  of  Ahab, 
(which  was  a  thing  his  nature  was  most  abhorrent  from, 
being  the  God  of  truth,)  neither  Would  he  let  a  good  angel 
go  and  tell  a  lie  to  him,  a^  unbeseeming  and,  indeed,  im- 
possible to  one  that  had  the  divine  image  in  perfection  in 
Lis  nature.  But  there  being  n  proneness  in  the  wicked 
spirit  (as  the  matter  is  parabolically  and  dramatically  re- 

S resented)  to  go  and  deceive  Ahab,  in  his  prophets,  to  his 
estruction,  he  lets  him  go.  But  there  is  no  violence  offer- 
ed to  the  rational  nature  of  man  in  ^11  thi3.  He  acts  by 
judgment,  (such  as  it  is^)  that  is,  by  a  mistaken  judgmezrt; 
not  by  none,  or  against]udgment,  aeainst  a  practical  judg- 
ment, which  indeed  to  ihe  nature  of  man  were  impossible. 
And  those  that  are  under  such  deceptions  as  these,  when 
they  do  indeed  play  the  fool :  as  AhitopheVs  counsel  was 
turned  into  foolishness  and  they  all  became  fools  that  fol- 
lowed it,  yet  they  thought  themselves  wise  in  so  doing : 
and  so,  those  that  were  reckoned  or  did  reckon  themselves 
wise,  were  taken  in  their  own  craftiness,  and  their  coun- 
sels driven  headlong,  as  in  Job  v.  13.  the  expression  is. 
And  what  they  do  m  such  kinds,  under  such  deception, 
they  do  freely  and  with  complacency,  pleasing  themselves 
in  their  own  way;  so  as  there  is  no  violence  offered  to  the 
nature  of  man,  considering  htm  as  a  rational  and  as  a 
^oluntary^agent  in  what  he  doth,  even  then,  when  his  pur- 
poses are  inverted  and  disappointed.    Bpt  then, 

[6.]  If  men  do  lake  up  such  purposes  as  it  seems  meet 
to  the  great  and  holy  God  to  frustrate  and  disappoint, 
(which  by  extraordinary  interpopition,  as  hath  been  sam,  he 
doth  very  rarely ;  h^  is  sparing  in  instances  of  that  kind,) 
yet,  that  men  are  to  blame  themselves  forj  either,  that 
they  did  propose  to  themselves  unlawful  designs;  or,  that 
they  did  pursue  and  prosecute  lawful  ones  unlawfully ; 
whence  it  hath  seemed  meet  to  that  wisdom  which  governs 
the  world,  either  to  cross  and  defeat  their  designs,  or  to 
check  and  rebuke  them,  that  thoy  may  reflect  on  and  un- 
derstand their  own  folly  in  so  mishaping in  their  owft  course, 
as  they  are  often  wont  to  do  when  they  take  up  wicked 
purposes,  and  form  wicked  designs  which  prove  abortive. 
And  how  should  it  be  otherwise,  if  they  take  counsel 
against  the  Lord  and  his  anointed  one,  his  Christ  1  Do  yon 
think  it  Grange  that  th^t  should  be  in  vain  1  *'  Wherefore 
do  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain 
thing  V  Why  is  it  a  vain  thing  tnat  they  imagine  and  de- 
vise 1  It  is  counsel  against  the  Lord  and  his  Messiah. 
And  if  there  be  an  inverture  of  the  counsel  and  purposes 
of  men  which  do  lie  cross  to  the  divine  counsel  and  pur- 
pose, and  that  they  clash  with  one  another,  what  wonder 
IS  that  1  Nay,  whose  will  is  it  fit  should  rule  and  oversway 
in  such  a  case  1 .  Is  (Sod  to  quit  the  sovereignty,  and  yield 
up  his  throne  and  sceptre,  and  say  unto  vain  creatures, 
"  Be  it  according  to  your  mind,  and  according  to  your 
will,"  when  they  will  nothing  but  mischief,  wrong  to  hiuL 
and  ruin  to  all  that  are  better  than  themselves  1  And 
sometimes  they  pursue  the  most  lawful  things  unlawfully ; 
and  then  it  is  meet  that  God  should  some  way  or  other 
give  a  check  to  them.  As  in  such  an  instance  as  the  apos- 
tle James  mentioneth,  (chap.  iv.  13.)  of  such  as  say,  in  the 
power  of  their  own  self-conceit,  and  self-will,  and  self-con- 
fidence, "We  will  go  to  such  and  such  a  city,  and  will 
tarry  there  a  year,  and  we  will  buy  and  sell  ana  get  gain ;" 
and  forget  all  this  while  thdt  they  live  under  ue  aivine 
dominion  and  government;  that  they  ought  to  say, "  If  the 
Lord  will,  we  will  do  so  and  so."    It  is  very  fit,  that  in 


£ueh  cases,  Gtod  should  put  them  in  mind  they  have  a 
Lord  over  them,  and  that  he  should  give  a  check  to  such 
insolencies.  And  if  they  meet  with  rebukes  because  they 
will  not  carry  themselves  like  those  that  like  under  the  do- 
minion and  government  of  a  Ruler  who  is  superior  to  them« 
they  will  not  walk  in  that  light  which  before  hath  been 
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Blade  to  shine  in  their  minds  and  conscienoes.  and  God 
takes  a  severe  method  with  them,  to  make  them  know 
themselves  and  him;  there  is  nothing  unfit  done  in  the 
case.  He  doth  bat  what  he  owes  to  himself  to  do,  that  he 
may  do  himself  right,  that  he  may  not  lose  thehonoar  and 
aclmowledg^ient  tnat  are  due  to  him,  as  he  is  Lord  of  alL 
Bat  now,  upon  sach  a  supposition  as  this,  it  is  no  more 
re&sonable  to  say,  that  the  onderstanding,  or  reason,  or 
wisdom,  or  pradence  which  any  man  hath,  is  given  him 
in  vain,  than  it  would  be  to  say,  that  because  such  and 
such  a  man  is  a  very  prudent,  wise  man,  it  is  altogether 
in  vain  that  he  should  have  a  prudent  servant.  And  yet, 
there  is  no  man  so  wise,  but  if  he  have  occasion  fok>  a 
servant,  he  will  have  an  understanding  man  to  be  his  ser- 
vant, and  not  a  fool;  a  prudent  one,  and  not  one  that  is 
rash  and  foolish,  and  would  do  things  precipitately  and  to 
disadvantage.  But  how  unreasonable  would  it  be  to  say, 
that  because  such  a  wise  master  wiU  not  let  even  this  wise 
servant  do  his  business  his  own  way,  but  will  check  i(nd 
control  him,  and  exercise  the  authority  of  a  master  over 
him,  therefore,  such  a  man  hath  a  prudent  servant  in  vain  1 
Who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  say,  the  prudence  of  such 
a  servant  is  to  no  purpose  unless  he  may  be  master,  and 
carry  every  thing  his  own  way,  according  to  his  own  mind 
and  fancy?  Or  suppbse  a  man  had  a  watch  that  ordina- 
rily goes  well  as  he  wotild  hav^  it,  but  sometimes  he  finds 
it  to  err,  ai^d  then  he  rectifies  it  with  his  finger ;  would 
the  owner  of  this  watch,  taking  upon  him .  tb  rectify  it 
with  his  finger^  say,  '*  To  what  purpose  are  all  the  contri- 
vances of  this  watch,  and  to  what  purpose  are  the  several 
wheels  and  movements  in  it,  if  a  man  shaU  move  it  with 
his  finger  1"  ,  There  is  as  little  reason  to  pretend,  that 
prudence  and  wisdom  are  given  to  any  man  in  vain,  be- 
cause God  will  overrule  him  and  show  hiqiself  to  be  su- 
preme in  sundry  such  instances  as  may  occur.  I  say,  there. 
IS  as  little  reason  to  say  and  allege  this,  as  there  would  be 
to  say,  that  all  the  articles  in  a  watch  are  in  vain,  because 
it  mav  need  sometimes  to  be  rectified  and  corrected  by  a 
wine  linger. 


LECTURE  VI/ 

I  SHALL  only  add  to  all  that  hath  been  said  on  this  head, 
that  the  counsels  of  the  divine  will  do  very  well  admit  of 
the  usa  of  human  prudence,  in  sabordination  thereto,  and 
it  hath  its  great  significancy  in  such  subordination,  but  in 
opposition  thereanto,  it  can  signify  nothing.  And  nobody 
is  to  think  this  strange,  in  suboroination  to  the  counsels 
of  the  divine  will.  Human  prudence  signifies  much,  all 
that  is  covetable  that  it  should  signify.  Many  times  God 
designs  to  bring  about  such  and  such  events  by  the  min- 
istry of  human  prudence,  and  then  the  counsel  of  the  di- 
vine will  is  so  far  from  excluding  it,  that  it  doth  necessarily 
include  it,  and  take  it  in;  cannot  but  do  so.  But  most 
plain  it  is,  that  human  prudencie  can  signify  nothing  in 
opposition  to  the  divine  will.  And  would  you  have  it  7 
would  any  one  wish  it  should  1  That  human  prudence 
should  take  place  against  the  divine  will,  is  that  a  thing  to 
be  wished  7  Or  are  we  to  be  fond  of  htmian  pradence  in 
opposition  to  the  divine  counsel,  as  if  we  thought  the  world 
would  be  better  governed  by  men  than  by  Godl  That, 
sure,  is  never  to  be  rcCTetted,  that  there  is  no  wisdom,  no 
counsel,  no  understanding,  against  the  Lord.  Sure,  that 
should  trouble  none  of  us,  but  please  all.  And  to  think, 
hereupon,  that  human  prudence  must  needs  be  a  useless 
thine:,  because  God  doth  not  put  all  into  the  hands  of  men, 
and  leave  them  to  do  in  the  world  whatsoever  theyplease, 
as  so  many  ungovemed  creatures,  (as  was  formerly  mnted.) 
it  might  as  well  be  said,  To  what  purpose  is  it  for  a  man 
to  have  a  prudent  servant,  unless  the  servant's  will 'and 
pleasure  may  take  place  in  every  thmg  against  his  master's. 

(3.^  But  I  come  in  the  second  place  to  that  other  sup- 
posed ill  conseouence,  to  wit,  that  the  assertion  of  such  a 
counsel  of  the  divine  will  must  exclude  the  great  duty  df 
prayer.  And  I  think  it  is  Very  material  and  of  great  im- 
portance to  discourse  to  you  somewhat  largely  upon  this 
Jiead;  because,  I  know  how  common  it  lies  in  the  minds 
*  Pvnehed  Apifl  iMh,  MM. 


of  many  men,  as  an  objection  against  that  great  dnty ;  or 
else,  they  make  use  of  the  objection  of  that  great  duty,  as 
an  objection  asainst  the  divine  counsel  and  purpose,  and 
the  hand  which  they  are  to  have  in  all  human  aflairs.  j 
Now,  that  this  seeming  difficulty  may  be  cleared,  I  will 
give  you  sundry  considerations.    As, 

[l.J  That  the  primary  or  more  principal  notion  that  we 
are  to  have  of  prayer,  is  to  concieiVeof  it  as  an  act  of  wor- 
ship, that  is,  as  a  homaffe  due  and  claimed  to  be  paid  to 
the  great  sovereign  Lord  of  all.  That  is  the  principal  and 
prime  notion  that  we  are  to  have  of  prayer ;  that  is,  that 
Xi  is  sucji  an  act  of  duty  as  wherein  we  are  to  own  and 
acknowledge  God :  it  is  due  to  him,  as  he  is  Gkxi,  to  be 
Supplicated,  sought  to ;  that  there  be  a  dependance  upon 
him,  professed  and  avowed  by  his  reasonable  creatures. 
Now  this  being  the  first  and  primary  notion  of  prayer,  an 
afeknowledeing  of  God,  and  avowing  our  dependance  upon 
him,  and  of  his  superiority  over  us,  as  that  adjunct  expres* 
sion  of  it,  bowing  the  knee  before  him,  doth  import,  I 
would  fhin  know  whether  he  be  the  less  adorable,  for  that 
he  is  infinite^  wise  1  And  if  he  be  infinitely  wise,  then 
his  wisdom  and  counsel  must  extend  to  all  tnings.  But 
doth  his  infinite  wisdom  render  him  a  less  adorable  Ob- 
ject 1  Doth  he  lless  deserve  to  be  worshipped,  or  have  his 
due  homage  paid  him  by  his  creatures,  for  that  he  is  infi- 
nitely wise  1  The  counsel  of  his  own  will  extending  to 
all  things  doth  import  so  much ;  he  is  wise  without  limit, 
so  as  that' the  exercise  of  his  wisdom  cannot  be  excluded 
or  shut  out  in  any  case.  If  it  could  be  excluded  in  any 
case,. it  were  n6t  infinite;  but  because  it  is  infinite,  u  ii  \ 
therefore  a  less  excellency  for  being  infinite  1  And  so, 
doth  he  less  deserve  to  be  adored  and  honoared,  and  to 
have  homage  paid  unto  him  as  such  7    And, 

p.]  Whereas,  when  we  do  pray,  we  do  also  express  in- 
clinations and  desires  of  otir  own,  that  we  would  have  this 
or  that  brought  about,  when  we  foreknow  the  event  lo  be 
determined  by  the  divine  will :  prayer  is  so  far  ttom  being 
excluded  by  that,  that  we  pray  with  so  moch  the  more 
vigour  andf  cheerfulness  and  alacrity ;  and  oar  hearts  and 
souls  are  so  much  the  more  enlarged  and  engaged  and 
drawn  forth  in  prayer,  even  when  we  know  the  things  we 
pray  about  are  aetermined  by  the  counsel  of  the  divine  wilL 
As  in  that^  memorable  case  of  Daniel's  foreknowing  by 
books,  by  Jeremiah's  prophecies,  that  the  approaching  pe- 
riod and  end  of  the  seventy  years,  determined  for  the  con- 
tinued captivity  of  his  people;  when  he  understood  this 
book,  ana  discerned  the  approach  of  the  time,  he  sets  him- 
self with  so  much  the  more  vigour  to  pray  :  (as  yon  see 
Dan.  ix.  1,  2.)  fending,  out  that  the  matter  was  near,  and 
towards  a  period,  he  doth  not  therefore  think  prayer  ex- 
cluded, but  sets  himself  to  pray  with  so  much  the  more 
eamesmess  and  vigour  hereupon.  As,  indeed,  if  any  do 
consider  the  nature  of  man's  constitution,  and  the  frame  of 
the  human  soul,  it  is  evidetat  that  desire  and  hope  do  in- 
fluence one  another.  It  is  a  mighty  damp  to  all  rational 
desire  to  have  no  hope.  And  if  the  thini?  be  looked  upon 
as  desirable  in  itselr ;  so  much  the  more  of  hope,  so  much 
more  of  desire ;  and  by  how  much  the  more  hope  doch 
rise  towards  confidence,  desires  grow  so  mnch  the  more 
fervent.  As  simple  despair  of  any  thing  which  we  hare 
an  inclination  to  desire,  damps  desire ;  when  we  see  that 
the  thing  is  altogether  to  be  despaired  of,  reason  itself  dic- 
tates to  us  to  withdraw  our  minds,  and  turn  them  another 
way.  Daniel  understood  the  time  drew  on,  when  this  sad 
calamitous  state  of  his  people  was  to  find  its  period  and  be 
determined;  then  he  sets  himself  with  mighty  vigour  and 
fervour  of  spirit  to  prayer.    And, 

[3.1  When  we  do  not  foreknow  the  event^as  not  baviDf 
any  discovery  made  to  us  what  the  counsels  of  the  divine 
will  concemmgit  are,  yet,  even  then,  the  business  of  pray- 
er is  to  refer  ourselv^,  with  reference  to  any  snch  coa- 
cemments.  to  the  divine  disposal.  '  A  thing  most  suicahie 
to  him  ana  to  us ;  to  himi  as  he  is  the  wise  and  sovereigi 
Lord  of  all ;  and  to  us,  as  we  are  depending  creatures, 
subject  to  his  govenunent,  and  are  disposed  of,  m  reference 
to  all  odr  concernments,  or  whatsoever  we  have  any  cca- 
cefn  about,  as  he  sees  good.    And  therefore, 

[4.]  In  reference  to  such  thin^,  wherein  we  are  ignomt 
of  the  event  and  what  God  will  do,  the  propei  design  of 
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prajer  is,  to  endeaTonr  to  obtain  at  his  hands  a  disposition 
of  spirit  complying  with  his  pleasure,  so  as  there  may  be 
no  contest  between  him  and  ns :  that  whenever  the  event 
falls  oat,  if  it  do  prove  agreeanle  to  oar  inclinations,  we 
may  reioice  in  it  with  so  much  the  more  raised  and  sincere 
rratitade ;  if  it  do  not,  that  we  may  submit  to  him,  with- 
)at  enga^g  in  a  contest  with  one  who  giveth  no  account 
)f  any  of  his  matters ;  and  with  whom,  none  can  contend 
rnd  prosper.  They  most  always  have  the  worst  of  it,  they 
DQSt  be  worsted  in  it  if  they  engage  in  a  contest  with  him. 
Therefore,  the  business  we  must  .design  in  such  prayer,  or 
n  prayer  about  such  things,  (the  issue  whereof  we  do  not 
breknow,)  is  not  to  bring  the  divine  will  to  ours,  but  to 
)Ting  our  will  to  his.  As  the  matter  is  aptly  enough  illus- 
rated  by  some,  suppose  one  comes  down  a  rapid  strealm 
n  a  boat,  and  hatn  the  opponunitv  to  throw  an  anchor 
ir  hook  on  the  shore,  there  he  pulls,  as  though  he  would 
[raw  the  shore  to  the  boat,  and  yet,  all  that  he  can  be  ra- 
ionally  supposed  to  intend,  is  to  draw  the  boat  to  the 
hore.  So  are  we  to  design  in  prayer,  that  plucking  our- 
elves  unto  God,  the  drawing  or  our  souls  to  a  compliance 
fiih  him,  that  our  wills  may  be  brought  to  unite  with  his ; 
ot  that  we  can  imagine  to  change  his  will  by  any  thing 
re  can  say,  more  than  in  the  narrative  of  our  prayer  we 
0  suppose  to  ourselves  the  informing  him  of  any  thing 
Thereof  we  suppose  him  before  ignorant  "  He  is  of  one 
lind,  and  who  can  tarn  him  V*  Job  xxiii.  13.  And  therefore, 

[5.J  The  availablenessof  i»rayer,  considered  in  reference 
)  the  counsels  of  the  divine  will,  is  to  be  estinHited  by 
le  tenor  of  our  prayers :  according  as  our  prayer  is  mo- 
elled,  so  it  will  be  available  or  unavailable.  This  is  the 
3nfidence  we  ought  to  have  in  prayer,  "  that  if  we  .ask 
Dy  thing  according  to  his  will,  he  heareth  us,"  1  John  v. 
1.    And  therefore,  further, 

[6.]  We  must  make  it  our  ereat  business,  in  all  our  ad- 
resses  to  him  in  prayer,  ana  especially  in  reference  to 
mporal  concernments,  (about  which  we  have  no  express 
gnificaiion  of  his  will,  as  we  have  about  spiritual  and 
;ernal  ooes,)  to  have  our  pravers  so  formed  as  that  they 
lay  asrree  with  the  corfrt  of  heaven,  ([as  I  may  speak,) 
hither  they  are  to  be  addressed.  As  if  any  man  on  ^rth 
i  to  petition  a  human  judicature,  he  must  endeavour  to 
now  the  style  and  phrase  of  the  court,  and  that  his  pe- 
tion  may  be  right  in  point  of  form ;  and  especially  so  are 
'e  concerned  to  do  m  this  case,  when  we  are  to  address 
le  ^eat  God.  There  must  be  a  becomingness  of  €k>d 
Served,  that  we  address  to  him  asJQodis  to  be  addressed 
I,  and  one  that  is  absolutely  supreme,  and  perfectly  wise 
ad  good,  who  (according  to  that  observable  saying  which 
remember  in  the  great  Jew  Philo,  who  gives  us  this  no- 
on of  himselQ  hath  given  us  that  discovery,  that  we  have 
!wavs  a  ground  of,  so  fixed  and  formed  an  apprehension 
r  him  as  one  that  can  do  all  things,  and  will  do  that  which 

best.  Such  a  conception  of  God,  if  ou^  praters  do  but 
irry  with  them  a  conformity  to  that  conceptioii,  that  is, 
lat  we>ave  this  fixed  confidence  concerning  him,  that  he- 
in  do  what  he  will,  and  that  he  will  alwaysdo  what  is  best, 
e  can  never  think  that  such  prayers  can  ever  be  unavail- 
3le.  But  this  doth  so  highly  agree  with  this  apprehension, 
tat  he  doth  all  that  he  doth  do  according  to  the  counsel 
r  his  own  will,  that  it  not  only  is  not  prejudiced  thereby, 
at  we  are  greatly  confirmed  in  it,  that  if  he  doth  all  things 
^cording  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  he  will  never  do 
Qv  thing  that  is  wrong,  he  will  never  do  anv  thing  that 
e  ought  to  have  so  much  as  a  wish  that  it  Se  otherwise 
lan  as  he  will  do  it ;  for  as  he  can  do  whatsoever  he  will, 
)  be  will  always  do  whatsoever  is  best.    And, 

[7.]  Therefore  we  ought  to  form  our  addresses  and  pe- 
ons to  Gkxl,  according  as  his  word  hath  given  us  direo- 
on-  As  there  are  rules,  some  way  or  other  to  be  known 
i  any  prince's  court,  or  in  any  court  of  judicature,  how 
ley  are  to  be  addressed  to :  some  way  or  other,  it  is  to  be 
Dderstood.  And  we  may  understand  oy  his  plain  word, 
3w  he  is  to  be  addressed  to.  As  to  all  those  things  that 
re  of  principal  concernment  and  necessity  to  us,  we  find 
irections  in  his  word  to  pray  for  such  things,  with  pro- 
lises  they  shall  be  granted  upon  serious  and  sincere  prayer. 
7e  know  his  will  so  far  about  our  principal  concernments, 
i  that  thev  wharepant  shall  be  foigiven,  they  who  ask  his 
pirit  shall  have  it,  to  them  thatimprove  what  they  have, 


he  will  give  more,  that  if  we  set  ourselves  to  workout  our 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  he  will  work  in  us 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure.  About  these, 
our  greatest  concernments,  we  are  at  a  certainty.  He  hath 
told  us  in  his  most  plain  and  express  word,  what  he  will 
always  do  in  such  cases.  But  we  are  always  left  uncer^ 
tain  about  such  things  as  are  less  consideraole,  and  about 
things  too,  that  are  of  a  mutable  goodness,  that  is,  that  are 
sometimes  good  and  sometimes  evil.  The  things  of  the 
mind  are  invariably  good,  always  good ;  what  is  the  good- 
ness of  the  mind  is  always  so.  That  the  mind  be  knowing, 
inteili^t;  that  it  be  holy,  pure,  subject  unto  God ;  these 
are  thmgs  always  gted,  invariably  good.  But  it  cannot  be 
said  so  concerning  the  bona  corporis,  the  good  things  of  the 
body,  or  the  bonaforMue,  the  good  things  of  fortwn«f  that 
they  are  always  goods,  for  their  goodness  is  to  be  measured 
according  to  their  suitableness  and  conformity  or  subser- 
viency to  some  sreater  good.  For  we  are  to  consider  that 
as  we  have  bodies  so  we  have  minds  lOo;  and  that  which 
would  be  good  for  my  body,  if  hurtful  to  my  mind,  it 
loseth  the  nature  of  ^;oodness ;  and  therefore,  is  that  good- 
ness mutable,  aceordmg  as  circumstances  will  render  such 
and  such  thines  more  and  more  subservient  to  a  higher 
good,  to  a  nobler  kind  of  good  that  we  are  more  to  be  con- 
cerned about:  And  therefore,  for  those  things  which  are 
of  a  mutable  goodness,  they  cannot  be  the  matter  of  an  ab- 
solute promise,  that  shall  be  conclqdinf  and  determinative 
concehiing  them  universally,  and  at  all  times ;  because  at 
some  times  that  which  wouU  be  a  good,  it  may  at  another 
time  degeneifate  into  evil,  by  the  variation  of  circun^ 
stances.  But  an  evil  cannot  De  the  matter  of  a  promise ; 
it  would  be  the  matter  of  a  threatening  at  sucn  a  time 
when  it  ceaseth  to  be  good.  If  it  should  stand  in  the 
promise  under  the  notion  of  a  good,  but  by  this  and  that 
circumstance  loseth  its  utitude  and  suitableness  to  the  end 
wherein  this  goodness  lies.,then  doth  that  good  turn  into 
an  evil,  and  so  cannot  be  tne  matter  of  a  promise.  Yon 
cannot  say,  vou  promise  any  one  that  which  is  evil,  or 
wluch  would  be  a  hurt  to  him  \  therefore  the  promises  of 
God,  in  reference  to  things  of  this  nature,  are  always  suit- 
able to  the  nature  of  the  things.  We  have  as  express 
promises  concerning  temporal  good  things  as  the  nature  of 
the  things  will  bear,  or  our  circumstances  adn)it,  and  there- 
fore, God  hath  done  more  suitably  to  himself  and  us,  in 
reference  to  such  things,  in  telling  us  "all  things  shall 
vwork  together  for  good  to  theni  that  love  Gkxl  and  that  are 
the  called  according  to  his  purpose,"  Rom.  viii.  28.  In- 
deed, a  person  that  is  a  sincere  lover  of  God,  cannot  but 
be  the  better  by  whatsoever  event  occurs  to  him  in  external 
respects ;  for. that  love  is  an  active  principle  in  him.  that 
co-operates  tp  the  making  good  of  tne  promise.  It  thinks 
no  evil,  it  makes  a  man  construe  well  all  the  divine  dispen- 
sations, it  forms  his  spirit  to  a  compliance  with  the  divine 
pleasure,  and  so,  |(ood  will  come  out  of  it  to  such  a  one,  to 
a  so  qualified  subject,  whatsoever  the  event  be.  And  there- 
fore, all  the  business  of  prayer  that  it  may  be  significant 
and  available,  is  to  have  it  formed  and  modelled  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  divine  will  as  God  hath  expressed 
that  will  to  us  in  his  word,  and  to  pray  for  things  agree- 
ably to  the  discovery  we  have  thereof:  that  is,  with  a  pe- 
remptory confidence,  in  reference  to  those  things  that  are 
expressly  promised :  and  with  submission,  in  reference  to 
aU  other  things :  satisfying  ourselves  with  mis,  that  he  who 
is  the  most  perfectly  absolute,  supreme  Qod,  nothing  of 
evil  can  proceed  from  him.  but  as  an  ill  afiected  subject 
^ms  things  into  evil  to  itself.  And  so  the  Gospel  becomes 
"  the  savour  of  death  unto  death,"  to  an  ill  disposed  mind ; 
not  from  what  it  hath  in  itself,  or  as  it  proceeds  from  God, 
but  only  from  the  disafiected  state  and  condition  of  the 
subject.    And  then  again, 

(8.)  We  are  to  consider  this,  that  the  interests  of  men 
in  this  world  in  reference  to  their  temporal  concernments, 
do  so  generally  interfere  and  cross  with  one  another  ana 
oppose  one  another,  that  it  is  impossible  all  prayers  should 
be  granted.  For  there  are  many  times  prayejrs  against 
prayers.  One  man  or  this  sort  of  men  prays  ior  this  event, 
and  another  sort,  for  the  quite  contrary  event  Therefore, 
it  is  most  absolutely  necessary  that  the  divine  counsel 
should  moderate,  and  have  its  agency,  not  only  in  bringing 
about  events,  but  even  in  forming,  the  spirits  of  men. 
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Wheailitenstsdo  MclaalL  and  deans  md  prayers  so  con- 
tradict one  another,  (as  toey  maDj  timea  do,)  with  what 
coAfosion  would  it  fill  the  world,  if  every  irregular  desire 
ahoald  be  granted !  And  indeed,  if  the  wills  of  men  were 
to  regulate  the  will  of  God,  and  their  prayers  were  to  pre- 
•crtbe,  it  would  make  fearful  work  m  the  world:  if  we 
had  such  a  kind  of  f^imum  Hdnmm^  t^  siUf  deitf,  to  be  the 
obgect  of  our  addresses  and  prayers,  that  were  to  use  no 
counsel,  no  wisdom  in  judgmg  what  is  fit  to  be  done,  and 
what  is  not,  but  every  human  desire  should  engage  the  di- 
vine power,  and  employ  the  divine  hand,  with  what  ruin 
and  aesolation  would  men's  pravers.  fill  the  world !  And 
so  this  world  would  be  made  a  aesolate  wilderness,  aX  that 
rate,  if  the  prayers  of  men,  without  the  interposition  of  the 
counsel  of  the  divine  will,  were  to  preserihe- finally  what 
were  to  be  done  for  them.    And  therafi)re,  again, 

(9.)  It  ought  to  be  considered,  that  wherever  there  is  any 
aoch  thing  as  right  prayer,  there  is  a  divine  Agent  to  be 
employed,  in  reference  to  the  whole,  business  of  prayer. 
As  we  have  an  Advocate  and  Int^vessor  without  us  at  ^e 
right  hand  of  God  above,  so,  all  that  do  belong  to  God 
have  an  Advocate  and  Intercessor  within  them.  AU  the 
children  of  God,  because  they  are  such,  because  they  are 
aons.  God  sends  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  their  hearts  to 
teach  them  to  cry,  Abba,  Father;  as  QaL  iv.  6.  compared 
with  Rom.  viii.  15.  And  it  is  therrfore  called  the  Spirit 
of  adoption,  because  it  belongs  to  the  adopted  ones,*  to 
those  tnat  are  taken  into  that  state  and  conduion  of  sons; 
because  they  are  sons,  the  Spirit  is  given.  It  is  an  intoler- 
able injury,  and  absurdity,  that  among  us  who  are  caHed 
Christians,  with  whom  it  is  an  article  of  our  creed,  that 
we  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  should  so  little  consider 
what  hand  nnd  part  he  is  to  have  in  this  matter.  It  is  an 
idle  vanity  to  think,  that  he  is  to  dictate  words  to  us,  and 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  prayer,  but  what  the  Spirit 
ought  to  indite  the  very  words  oC  No,  that  is  not  the  bu- 
siness of  his  office ;  but  to  possess  the  soul  with  such  a  liv- 
ing, interna!  sense  to  which  words  will  oorreqiond ;  that 
soul  tnat  is  filled  with  such  a  sense,  will  not  want  suitable 
words,  (at  least  between  God  and  itself,)  in  which  to  utter 
that  sense  to  him.  And  so  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  this  matter,  expressed  in  that  Rom.  viii.  27.  That  when 
we  know  not  what  to  pray  for  of  ourselves,  that  Spirit 
makes  intereession  in  us  according  to  the  will  oiQod;  (so 
we  read  it  and  do  interpose  in  the  translation  more  than 
is  in  the  text ;)  it  makes  intercession  according,  to  God,  (so 
it  is  in  the  onginal,;)  not  barely  according  to^is  will,  but 
in  subserviency  to  his  interest ;  and  to  his  great  one,  which 
fit  is  true^  his  will  must  alwa^  respect  too,  as  we  cannot 
doubt.  And  therefore,  if  he  is  to  be  applied  unto,  and  rie- 
lied  upon,  that  great  Agent  of  God:  and  we  are  to  refer 
it  to  him  (as  it  were)  to  mind  our  petitions,  that  they  may 
be  right  in  form,  this  is  the  great  Dusiness  of  that  Spirit ; 
he  is  thus  far  (as  it  were)  the  Master  of  requests,  and  we 
are  to  resign  ourseVves  to  him,  to  put  our  spirits  under  his 
formaticm,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Divme  Spirit.  "  I 
do  not  know  whether  my  mind  may  agree  with  the  Divine 
Mind,  yea  or  no,  but  0 1  do  thou  make  it  agree,  and  con- 
form it  thereunto."    And  lastlv, 

(10.)  We  have,  upon  the  whole,  this  to  consider,  that 
all  prayers  once  so  rectified  and  put  into  the  right  form 
and  tenor,  they  do  ever  obtain  their  principal  answer. 
According  to  the  great  platform  and  moidel  of  prayer  that 
is  given  us,  we  pray  with  principal  reference  to  the  divine 
honour,  if  we  pray  aright,  that  the  name  of  God  may  be 
hallowed ;  we  pray  that  the  governing  power  of  his  king- 
dom may  obtain  and  take  place  all  the  world  over:  we 
prey  that  his  will  may  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven.  We  have  particular  indinatioos  and  desires  of 
our  own ;  these  we  are  never  to  express  but  widi  this 
reserve,  "Lord,  if  these  d^ires  <^  mine  agree'  with  thy 
will ;  if  they  agree  not  with  that,  I  renounce  them,  I  dis- 
claim them."  So  everjr  good  man  itt  then  answered,  if  he 
be  denied :  if  he  be  denied  in  one  respect,  he  is  answered 
and  his  petition  granted  in  higher  and  more  principal  re- 
spects ;  ibr  the  principal  thine  he  aims  at  is,  tnat  God  may 
befflorified,  *'  Hallowed  he  tnv  name;"  and  that  in  order 
•ad  subserviency  thereunto  the  governing  power  of  his 
kingdom  may  take  place,  and  that  hii  will  may  be  done. 
>PntoMlf«rSlUr,itM. 
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or  but  as  they  subserve  these. 


These  are  the  great  and  i 
else  are  to  be  petitioned  i 

And  therefore,  now  to  sum  up  all. '  Prayer,  it  mar  ht 
from  two  sorts  of  persons,  either  from  a  devoted  or  me 
an  i^MState  creature.  Prayer,  proceeding  from  a  deioted 
soul,  can  never  faXL  of  its  principal  answer:  for  every  sodi 
prayer  is  influenced  by  supreme  love  to  God;  his  mtnsn 
comprehend  all  our  true  interests:  so  that  all  dethboi 
come  to  this,  whether  I  love  God  more  than  myself,  thea 
that  love  will  Aivays  dictate  scush  prayers  as  can  neTcrmisB 
of  their  answer.  That  is,  if  I  prey  as  a  devoted  creature, 
and  to  be  a  devoted  creature  is  to  pray,  is  to  love  God 
mora  than  mjrself.  But  if  I  pray  as  an  apostate  ereiure, 
that  is,  as  one  that  is  gone  off  from  God,  and  keen  of 
from  God,  and  hath  a  separate  interest  from  God,  aad  vi 
not  come  to  him  and  relnm  to  him  again ;  thea  mv  pnj- 
ers  always  run  afrer  this  tenor,  "  £ord,  t  pny  tint  ar 
will  may  be  done,  that  my  interest  may  take  place  aad  l» 
served,  whatsoever  becomes  of  all  or  any  coacenBass 
besides."  But  what  t  would  we  have  the  counsels  of  the 
divine  will  to  give  place  to  such  insolent  requests  as  thesel 
that  were,  in  effect^  to  pray,  "  Lord,  do  thoa  descend  ud 
come  down  from  thy  tnrooe,  and  resiga  it  to  me,  aod  lei 
me  set  up  for  myself;  I  would  be  a  god  to  myself,  sod  1 
desire  to  make  no  other  use  of  divine  power,  {findiDf  aj 
own  impotency  in  ma^y  things,)  but  only  to  serve  mjon 
purposes  and  ends." 

Therefore,  there  is  all  imaf^nable  encouragcmeDt  to  so- 
cere  prayer,  from  this  doctrine,  ^hat  God  doth  all  tbiofs 
according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  And,  this,s«rfr 
ly,  we  are  greatly  oonbemed  to  consider  in  such  a  joBctste 
of  time  as  we  are  now  cast  upon ;  nothing  can  be  aore 
opportune.  We  ha^e  a  dubious  prospect  before  as  «e 
know  not  how  things  may  issue.  Now  to  pray  with  beam 
possesM  with  the  sense  that  God  doth  all  things  aAer  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will,  is  the  best  preparation  forpnjer, 
in  reference  to  the  present  ooncemments  of  thisseasoa. 
that  can  be  thought.  That  is,  it  is  such  a  disposiiioQ  cf 
spirit  that  will,  in  this  duty  of  praver,  be  both  most  bo^ 
noarable  to  God.  and  most  coinfort«£le  to  oarselvei 

Most  honourable  to  God ;  nothing  could  reflect  on  hie 
more  than  to  pray  with  a  contrary  notion  concemiagbiBi; 
that  is,  that  he  doth  not  do  things  after  the  coonsel  of  his 
own  will,  but  as  poor  foolish  creatures  here  in  thisvorld. 
shall  prescribe  and  dictate  to  him  ,*  they  make  him  do  aay 
thing,  draw  him  to  this  or  that  by  the  importunity  of  tbdi 
requests  and  desires.  You  cannot  give  a  notion  of  God 
more  injarious  to  him  or  more  repugnant  to  his  rery  b«- 
ture.  For  then  we  must  suppose  him  a  Being  of  nere 
power,  absolute,  almighty  power,  which  any  fool  may  «»• 
mand  when  he  pleaseth.  what  a  strange  sort  of  I>ntj do 
we  worship !  partieularly  if  we  prey  with  such  a  notioo  cf 
God  as  this.  But  nothing  can  be  more  comfonable  ts 
ourselves,  than  to  supplicate  him,  accordinc  to  this  ine 
notion  of  him,  that  he  doth  all  things  after  the  comsei  oi 
his  own  will.  With  what  quiet  minds  may  we  prar;  v» 
acquiesce  in  all  the  issues  of  things  I  Things  lie  in  the  btf 
hands  they  can.  lie.  We  have  this  to  satisfy  oor  hearts  in : 
and  though  we  pray  .as  men,  we  are  to  expect  he  shoau 
answer  as  God.  We  can  prey  but  with  the  vrisdom  tfri 
foresight  of  poor  fallible  creatures ;  bat  then  we  are  to  ex- 
pect him  to  answer  according  to  the  wisdom  of  aa  iB- 
oomprehending  Dei^.  And  as  this  is  most  hitshly  bo- 
noprable  to  him;  so  it  will  be  most  highly  satisfjm  ■*' 
comfortable  to  ourselves,  and  upon  the  oest  tenns  fnv 
which  a  reasonable  mind  can  receive  any  satisftctioa 
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It  on^  remains  to  make  some  G^  of  all  that  bi^ 
hitherto  Seen  spoken.  And  so  comprehensive  a  tiw  « 
this,  you  will  apprehend  to  be  of  very  large  and  eop^ 
usefulness.  I  shall  contract  as  much  as  the  matter  afflUB. 
It  serves, 

1.  To  show  US)  how  we  are  to  form  our  notion  of  ^ 
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And  if  any  h»ve  a  mistaken  one,  how  thejmay  rectify  and 
refonoDL  it.  It  leta  ns  see  we  are  to  conceive  or  God  to  be  a 
Being  of  infinite  wisdom,  for  according  to  our  notion  of 
counsel,  it  is  the  immediate  prodnct  of  wisdouL  Only, 
when  we  apply  it  to  Gtod  we  most  do  it  so  as  to  sever  all 
that  it  imports  of  imperfection^d  to  include  all  that  it 
imports  or  highest  perfection.  We  find  it  needful  with  as, 
toconsalt  and  advise  with  oar  friends  sometimes;  how- 
ever, with  ourselves,  and  our  more  deliberate  thoof  hts ;  bat 
no  sach  thing  can  be  said  of  Ood,  with  whom  aU  thin^ 
lie  open,  in  one  infinite,  eternal,  and  all-comprehending 
view  at  once.  That  is  not  the  meaning  of  connsel  with 
him,  as  it  is  with  ns,  as  though  being  uncertain  and  doubt- 
ful, we  did  need  to  be  counselled  and  advised ;  but  that  of 
perfection,  which  we  mean  by  counsd  and* most  perfect 
jadgmcnt  of  things,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  to  him :  and  so, 
as  that  is  the  result  of  wisdom,  it  is  with  him  in  the  high- 
est perfection  without  consideration,  so,  that  we  can  have 
no  notion  oi  wisdom,  that  doth  not  imply  coimsel;  nor  of 
divine  counsel,  that  doth  not  imply  the  most  perfect,  most 
exact,  and  most  accurate  wisdom.  We  see  he  doth  all 
things  according  to  the  connsel  of  his  wUl,  so  as  never  to 
err  in  anv  thing:  never  to  make  one  wrong  step.  For  how 
often  is  he  celebrated-  by  earoreasions,  that  do  import  so 
much,  Ood  who  is  wise.  What  glorious  ascriptions  are 
there  to  him  as  such.  "  To  God  only  wise,  be  honour  and 
Tlory,"  Rom.  ±vi.  27.  And  so  that  of  1  Tim.  i.  17.  You 
lave  the  same  kind  of  doxoloffy  even  in  the  same  terms. 
And  so  in  the  epistle  of  Jude,  the  concluding  words  of  that 
■  "e ;  "  To  God  only  wise,  be  honour,  and  glory,  and 
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dominion,  for  ever  and  ever."  This  appropriate  term,  oM/jr, 
only  wise,  speaks  that  there  is  no  wisdom  that  is  not  from 
him,  nor  in  nim ;  that  he  is  primary  wisdom,  the  original 
seat  of  wisdom.  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  it 
of  God,  who  eiveth  to  all  liberally.  He  can  do  so,  he  hath 
it  in  all  ib  fulness,  in  its  most  absolute  plenitude,  in  him- 
self, James  i.  5.  And  therefore  is  he  said  to  be  the  Father 
of  lights,  from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift, 
every  congenerous  gift;  we  must  understand  it  agreeable 
to  so  exuberant  a  Fountain:  and  hereby,  we  are  to  rectify 
our  thoughts  of  Gk)d.  if  we  have  taken  upwrongones ;  for 
we  must  conceive  of  the  several  attributes  of  the  Divine 
Being,  agreeably  to  this',  as  they  are  complicated  with  this 
most  perfect  wisdomj  as  that  is  most  esmecially  conjunct 
therewith.  If  any  should  think  of  God's  power,  as  only 
an  act  of  boisterous  omnipoteney,  working  ki  random, 
not  guided  by  wisdom  and  counsel ;  if  they  should  con- 
ceive of  his  will,  as  if  it  were  a  stiff,  inflexible  resolved- 
ness  of  doing  thines  without  judgment  or  wisdoni;  if  they 
should  conceive  of  his  wrath,  as  an  all-consuming  flame, 
boming  up  all  before  it,  without  distinction,  without  dis- 
crimination ;  if  any  should  think  of  his  love  as  a  fond  in- 
clination to  this  or  that  person,  or  thing,  without  being  di- 
rected b}r  wisdom  or  counsel ;  all  this  is  infinitely  to  Wrong 
God  ;  it  is  indeed  to  create  to  ourselves  a  God  like  our- 
selves. Bat  this  is  infinitely  injurious,  to  represent  him 
by  ourselres,  as  a  being  of  mere  power,  and  of  mere  will, 
without  considering  that  he  is  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom, 
and  so  doth  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will.    And  again. 

9.  We  are  further  to  learn,  how  we  are  to  conceive  of 
Gkxi's  works ;  for  every  thing  works  as  it  is :  and  as  he  is 
a  Being  df  wisdom,  we  are  (o  reckon,  that  there  must  be 
characters  of  wisdom  ancKcounsel  upon  all  that  he  doth. 
There  is,  eminently  so,  updn  the  works  of  his  creation.  He 
hath  established  the  world  by  his  wisdom,  and  stretched 
out  the  heavens  by  his  discretion,  Jer.  x.  19.  Wisdom  is 
the  parent  of  order,  wheresoever  there  is  any  thing  of  order 
that  surely  must  be  attributed  to  wisdom  as  the  directive 
cause  of  it;  it  must  be  found,  if  not  in  second  causes,  yet 
in  the  First.  The  stable  ordinances  of  day  and  night,  the 
certain  returns  of  summer  and  winter,  the  regular  motions 
of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the  like ;  in  all  these  we  are 
to  fiehold  the  wisdom  or  God,  who  hath  settled  things  by 
so  accurate  counsel,  according  wttereunto  he  doth  aU  that 
he  doth.  And  so  we  arc  to  conceive  concerning  the  works 
of  his  providence  too,  that  there  are  counsel  and  wisdom 
which  conduct  them  all,  which  regulate  hnman  affidrs 
wherein  men  havel  themselves  hut  a  subordinate  agency, 
under  the  supreme  and  sovereign  Ruler  of  all.  We  are  to  | 


reckon  nothing  fiilla  gut  eaaoally,  nothing  midet«rmuiod» 
either  to  be  wrought  or  elected  by  him,  or  at  least  to  be 
permitted,  for  greater  and  more  preponderating  reasonsi 
against  the  restraints  that  might  nave  been  laid  upon  the 
second  causes,  by  which  they  are  wrought  And  again, 
3.  We  are  further  to  learn  hence,  the  extensivenessand 
universality  of  God's  pow^rftil  and  govenung  influence» 


He  worketh  all  things,  he  hath  an  acency  aJ^ut  all  that  is 
It  is  true,  the  words  are  capable  of  being  thus  ua* 


done. 


derstood,  He  worketh  whatsoever  he  worketh  according 
to  the  connsel  of  his  own  will.  But  there  cannot  a  hand  be 
lift  up,  nor  a  foot  stir,  not  a  power  or  faculty  of  any  crea* 
ture  oe  exerted,  but  he  hath  a  working  agency  one  wavor 
other  in  reference  thereto ;  not  so  much  as  a  sparrow  iaUs 
to  the  ground,  but  it  is  within  the  compass  of  that  agency 
of  his,  which  doth  all  ihki^  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will.  I^ot  so  mudi  as  a  hair  drops  from  any  head  without 
him ;  all  things,  as  they  refer  to  him,  are  done  with  num* 
her,  weight,  uid  measure ;  and  so,  wisdom  and  counsel 
have  a  universal  exercise,  in  reference  to  all  things  that 
are  donie  under  the'sun,  even  the  meaner  concernments  of 
men  in  this  world.  If  you  go  to  the  business  of  agricukun 
or  htksbandry  in  the  ^iferal ;  the  several  methods  of  bus* 
bandmen  in  ploughing,  sowing,  threshing,  and  the  like, 
ar»  all  said  to  be  from  the  Lord  j  who  is  wonderful  in  coun- 
sel, and  excellent  in  working,  Isaiah  -xxviii.  SO.  And 
therefore,  we  are  hereupon  to  acknowledge,  and  own  with 
adoration,  the  universal  extensiveness  of  his  ^veming 
influence ;.  as«was  formerly  noted  in  the  openmg  of  the 
words,  in  working  all  things;  that  is, the  expression,  an 
energy  that  is  most  intrinsic,  intimate,  inward  to  every  in* 
ferior  agent,  still  exerting  and  putting  forth  itself,  in  what- 
soever is  wrought  or  done  under  the  sun.  And  he  is  even 
more  intimate  to  us  (as  paganish  light  itself  doth  more  an- 
ciently observe)  than  we  are  to  ourselves.  That  phrase 
is  fetched  from  more  refined  paganism,  into  the  schools  of 
Christians,  that  he  is  more  inward  to  us  than  we  are  to 
onrselves,  so  aS  that  there  is  a  divine  energy  working  and 
stirring  in  every  created  agent  whatsoever.    And, 

4.  We  may  next  learn  nence,  the  reasonableness  and 
congruity  of  all  his  public  constitutions  and  laws,  which 
he  hath  made  for  the  government  of  his  reasonable  crea- 
mres.  Legislation  is  a  great  act  of  sovereignty,  indeed  the 
prime  and  most jprinci]^.  If  Gk)d  do  jill  things  according 
to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  it  is  according  to  the  coun- 
sel of  his  win  that  he  hath  made  laws  for  those  who  are 
ca]Mible  bf  government  by  law,  as  only  the  reasonable  crea^ 
ture  is.  Laws  are  ft-equently  spoken  of  under  the  name  of 
counsels.  Your  human  laws  are  commonly  called  amMii^o, 
BA  among  the  Romans,  those  that  went  under  the  name  of 
sefuUus  amauUa;  such  things  as  were  advised  upon,  and, 
as.it  were,  weighed  in  balances.  -Are  they  fit,  or  are  they 
not  1  Will  this-be  a  useful  constitutioo,  yea  or  no  1  And 
so  is  the  frame  of  divine  laws  spoken  t)f,  under  the  name  of 
the  counsel  of  God.  The  Pharisees  and  lawyers  rejected 
the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves,  Luke  vii.  30.  It 
is  spoken  in  opposition  to  Christ  and  his  teachings.  Those 
that  were  doctors  of  the  law  among  the  Jews,  they  rejeot- 
ed  the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves.  Indeed,  the 
whole  revelation  ofGod^  mind,  about  the  salvation  of 
men,  it  bears  that  name,  which  included  the  preceptive  as 
a  very  noble  part  of  it.  I  have  not  shunned,  saith  the 
apostle,  to  declare  unto  you  the  whole  counsel  of  God, 
Acts  XX.  27.  In  all  this,  therefore,  we  ought  to  acknow- 
ledge and  adore  a  divine  wisdom,  and  especially  in  that 
which  is  the  standing  constitution,  for  the  governing  of 
men,  in  reference  to  their  salvation  and  ISnal  blessedness, 
.since  the  apostacy,  and  you  find  God  most  highly  celebra- 
ted and  magnified,  upOn  that  account,  in  that  Rom.  xVi 
latter  end :  the  apostle  Acre  speaking  of  the  GKispel  con- 
stitution, under  the  name  of  a  mystery,  concludes  all  thus, 
"  Now  to  him  that  is  of  power  to  estaolish  you,  according 
to  my  Gospel,  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,"  (ver. 
950  according  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery,  which 
was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began,  but  now  is  made 
manifest,  and  by  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets,  according 
to  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting  God,  made  known 
to.all  nations,  for  the  obedience  of  &ith,  "  to  God  only 
wise,  be  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ  for  ever.'*  His  wis^ 
dom  is  consincnoas  in  this  established  constitution  of  his, 
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which  is  to  last  through  all  the  ages  of  time,  and  which  is 
the  constitution  of  that  kin^om,  which  is  never  to  he 
shaken.  That  is  called  the  kingdom  not  to  be  taken  down, 
Heb.  xii.  latter  end.  The  compages  whereof  are  so  firm 
and  strong|  as  to  suit  a  designed  perpetuity.  Whereupon, 
they  that  live  under  the  Graspel,  are  warned  concerning 
their  deportment  under  it.  Mow  that  we  have  received  a 
*'  kingdom,  that  cannot  be  shaken,  let  us  have  grace  to 
serve  God  acceptablv,  with  reverence  and  godly  fear."  He 
will  not  now  be  di&llied  with  by  men,  whom  ne  hath  put 
under  the  dispensations  of  the  Gospel ;  as  that  epistle  tp 
the  Hebrews  begins.  There -were  some  temporary  consti- 
tutions wherein  Qod  did  deal  with  men,  and  speak  to 
them  in  various  and  variable  methods.  But  now,  he  hath 
spoken  to  us  by  his  Son :  and  this  is  such  a  state  of  thinss 
as  shall  last  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  and  those  that  do 
not  comport  with  this  method  or  iaw  or  grace,  in  order  to 
being  saved,  shall  never  be  saved !  Therefore,  let  us  seek 
grace  to  serve  him  acceptably.  The  last  efforts  of  divine 
wisdom  are  seen  in  thi6  constitution. 

5.  It  thereupon,  therefore,  further,  let  us  see  the  impu- 
dence of  sinners,  who  confront  their  own  imaginations,' 
and  their  own  lusts,  to  the  wisdom  and  counsel  of  the  di- 
vine constitutions;  for  that  is  indeed  the  case,  and  the  very 
state  of  the  controvert  between  God  and  a  guilty  creature 
that  hath  been  in  an  a|>ostacy  A*om  him,  and  doth  yet  re- 
fuse to  return.  This  is  the  very  sum  of  the  controversy 
between  God  and  them^  Who  is  wiser,  who  is  best  capable 
of  prescribing  and  giving  laws  7  for  wisdom  is  the  most 
conspicuous  tning  (as  was  said)  in  legislation.  Authority 
is  supposed,  it  is  true ;  but  if  there  be  never  so  unquestion- 
able authority,  if  there  be  not  wisdom  to  use  it,  it  would  be 
strange  work  that  one  destitute  of  wisdom  would  make  of 
governing  authority;  strange  laws^  strange  edicts  there 
would  be,  where  there  was  uncontrollable  power  without 
wisdom.  But  (as  was  told  you)  when  laws  are  to  be  made, 
here  is  the  great  exercise  of  governing  wisdom,  such  as 
doth  befit  the  state  of  a  ruler,  to  consider  how  the  exigency 
of  the  case  maybe  answered,  what  laws  will  he  more  suit- 
able for  such  and  such,  or  for,  a  people  in  such  circum- 
stances. Now,  when  the  counsels  or  heaven  are  opened 
(as  it  were)  into  a  result,  in  such  a  constitution ;  here  is 
the  law  of  that  kinffdoih  that  is  erected  and  set  up  for  them 
that  are  to  be  saved.  And  here  comes  an  insolent  creature 
and  contends  against  the  Lawgiver,  and  disputes  the  mat- 
ter with  him  that  srave  him  breath ;  what  impudency  is 
here  1  That  law  or  grace,  it  saith,  wheresoever  it  is  pro- 
mulgated, to  them  that  come  under  ^is  govenlment  of 
grace,  or  will  be  the  disciples  of  grace,  grace  doth  teach 
them  that  live  under  it,  "  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  godly,  and  righteous  in  the 
world."  But  here  is  an  impure,  obstinate  sinner,  to  whom 
notices  are  given  of  the  good  and  acceptable,  will  of  God 
to  this  purpose,  that  the  Gospel  that  is  preached  to  him, 
the  law  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  it-  saifh  at  the  very 
first.  Repent,  now  the  kingdom  is  come  among  you,  re- 
pent, turn.  The  divine  wisdom  saith  to  the  sinner,  "  Turn, 
turn  or  die,  turn  or  thou  art.lo«t."  But  he  saith,  It  is  wiser 
to  go  on,  to  persist  in  my  own  course ;  it  is  a  wiser  thing  to 
live  a  stranger  from  God  still,  and  as  without  God  in  the 
world.  Divine  wisdom  saith  to  men,  "God  hath  a  mind 
and  design  to  save  you,  deny  you  alh  ungodliness  and 
worldlv  lusts,  and  subject  yourselves  to  God."  "No,  it  is, 
wiser  (saith  the  sinner)  to  live  an  ungodly  life  still ;  it  is' 
a  wiser  thina^  to  lay  the  reins  on  my  own  lusts,  and  do 
whatsoever  is  good  in  my  own  eyes :  it  is  wiser  to  please 
my  own  fle^  than  the  God  that  made  me ;  it  is  wiser  to 
indulge  sensual  inclination  and  follow  the  imagination  of 
my  own  heart."  For  men,  I  say,  to  confront  their  own 
imaginations  and  lusts  to  the  divine  counsel,  it  speaks  the 
height  of  impudency  in  sinners,  that  they  do  not  turn,  that 
thej  will  not  be  brought  back  to  God. .  And, 

6.  It  further  lets  us  see  how  sad  and  forlorn  the  case  of 
unreconciled  and  impenitent  sinners  is.  God  hath  done 
all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  wilK  there- 
fore,  the  constitution  that  he  hath  made  and  settled,  is  un- 
capable  of  change.  There  is  an  immutability  stamped 
upon  the  divine  counsel,  and  what  is  likely,  then,  to  be- 
come of  such  men  as  run  counter  to  all  the  Wisdom  and 
counsel  that  is  conspicuous  in  the  divine  constitutions  1 


Because  of  their  perfection  they  caniiaC  be  chaiured,  aai 
because  of  the  sinner's  wickedness,  he  will  not.  God  can- 
not change,  and  men  will  not.  What  is  then  like  to  be- 
come of  tlrings  between  him  and  them  1    Bat, 

7.  We  may  further  learn  hence,  how  hopefol  and  com- 
fortable their  state  is,  whose  minds  and  hearts  are  broogbt 
to  a  liking  of  the  methods  of  God,  for  the  s«viBg  of  su- 
ners,  to  a  compliance  and  agreement  with  them.  O !  happy 
man  t  The  unerring  and  therefore  unalterable  eoonselsof 


heaven,  have  determined  well  concerning  thee,  and  coo- 
ceming  Uiy  state.  Yon  see  in  this  same  chapter  where  the 
text  lies,  that  the  Gospel  constitution  carries  (as  it  weie) 
this  inscription  upon  it,  "  To  the  praise  of  the  ^lory  of  his 
grade."  Look  upon  the  whole  frame  of  diviae  constitu- 
tions, that  refer  to  the  saving  of  sinners,  and  von  may  see 
(as  it  were)  in  golden  letters  written  upon  this  noble  h- 
brie,  "  To  the  praise  of  the  riory  of  his  grace."  Thus  the 
Gospel  constitutions  stand  (as  it  were)  dedicated,  "To 
the  praise  and,  glory  of  divine  grace,  wherein  he  hath  made 
us  accepted  in  the  beloved."  And  observe  then  what  fol- 
lows in  the  next  verse,  "  In  whom  we  have  redempiigo, 
through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according 
to  the  riches  of  His.grace,  wherein  he  hath  abounded  to- 
wards us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence."  This  kibe  myv 
tery  of  God  ^  he  hath  made  known  to  us  the  mystery  d 
his  will;  it  is  a  most  mjrsterious  thing  that  ever  he  sbooM 
have  such  a  will  towards  me.  But  he  doth  all  things  ac- 
cording to'the  counsel  of  his  own  will ;  and  thereupon, 
there  is  an  immutability  and  unchangeableness  npon  ik 
determination  of  it,  as  yott  see  in  that  Heb.  vi.  17.  Where- 
in. God  willing  more  abundantly  to  show  unto  the  heiis 
of  promise  the  immutabiiinr  of  his  counsel,  be  hath  con- 
firmed it  by  his  oath,  added  to  his  word ;  that  by  two  im- 
mutable thmgs  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  be, 
the  heirs  of  promise  mip^ht  receive  that  stronir,  that  strad j, 
that  unshaken  consolation.  It  is  to  be  attributed  to  nut 
and  deficiency  of  wudom  and  foresight,  that  the  ooostita- 
tions  and  determinations  of  men  need  so  oH/ea  to  be  alter- 
ed* Such  and  such  an  inconvenience  .was  not  foreseen} 
such  a  law  was  made,  and  it  may  be,  a  little  trial  and  ex- 
perience show  it  to  be  very  inconvenient,  and  so,  it  is  fait 
to  be  reversed,  repealed,  or  needs  some  erplanatory  addi- 
tions, or  the  like.  It  is  reckoned  a  piece  or  meanness,  and 
disparagement,  to  be  put  to  alter  edicts :  and  because  the 
Medes  and  Persians  were  a  proud  and  hang'hty  natioo, 
therefore  Where  their  laws  ana  statutes  irreversible,  new 
to  be  changed ;  so  that  they  did  assume  to  themselves  in- 
fedlibility,  and  beyond  what  could  agree  to  the  conditioB 
and  capacity  of  creatures,  of  men,  in  an  imperfect  sme. 
BjQt  the  divine  counsel,  being  all  up6n  foresight,  all  tbe 
determinations  thereof  being  made  and  settled  npoo  cot 
comprehensive  view,  here  is  no  place  for  the  snpposiboa 
of  a  change.  And  therefore  is  this  most  highly  consoiaiorr 
to  all  that  feel  their  hearts  comply  with  the  Gospel  tenaa, 
with  the  evangelical  constitutions :  "  I  find  my  bean  ii 
wrought  to  a  closure  with  that,  and  I  am  never  to  £ear  a 
change."  It  is  the  efiect  of  his  counsel,  his  imraotabk 
counsel  which  he  hath  shown,  that  such  as  we  might  hare 
strong  consolation,  who  fall  in  with  and  comply  wuh  ha 
terms. 

6.  It  further  serves  to  let  us  see  the  vanity  of  their  cea- 
fidenoe,  who  have  any  separate  interest,  and  drive  as; 
opposite  design  Arom,  and  to,  this  of  the  great  God  hia- 
self.  His  counsels  must  standi  and  the  thooghts  of  he 
heart  to  all  generations;  wherdss'the  counsels  of  the  fro- 
ward  are  turned  headlong:  as  the  expression  is.  Job  t, 
13.  0oV  unequal  is  the  contest,  when  there  comes  lo  be 
a  competition  between  the  design  of  a  mortal  man,  iiM»fi 
never  so  insolent,  and  that  of  the  immortal  God  !  Scoe 
of  themselves  liave  thought  it  insolent  for  creatures  so  K 
assume.  Rabshakeh  thought  it  were  an  imaginary  tkoi, 
and  very  wrongly  charged  uppn  Hezekiah,  vet  seess  ts 
look  upon  it  as  a  great  piece  of  pride,  "  Thou  sayest,  I 
have  counsel  and  strength  for  war,"  thinking  ii  to  be 
an  unbecoming  thing:  yet,  though  he  only  speaks  of  xbe 
counsel  and  ipight  of  Hezekiah  as  opposea  to  his  own,  or 
that  of  his  master  Sennacherib :  but  ne  never  thoo^t  bo« 
insolent  it  was  to  oppose  that,  nis  counsel  to  that  of  hea- 
ven. "  I  have  counsel  and  strength  for  war,"  bat  how 
soon  are  all  those  counsels  and  strength  blown  apoa. 
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)lasted,  and  brought  to  nothing  when  God  hath  any  work 
>f  his  to  do,  wherennto  that  counsel  and  might  are  op- 
)osed.    And  to  conclude,  I  add, 

9.  That  since  Qod  doth  all  things  aoeordine  to  the  coun- 
el  of  his  own  will,  the  times  and  seasons  lor  doing  any 
^reat  work  thai  he  intends,  are  always  chosen  by  him  with 
Qost  accurate  wisdom.  Ther  are  most  &t\j  chosen ;  there- 
ore,  whereas  we  are  apt  to  blame  the  dinne  methods  be- 
aase  he  doth  not  lake  our  time  and  our  way,  how  nnrea- 
enable  is  it,  since  it  is  plain,  that  all  the  things  he  hath  to 
Id  are  affixed  to  particular  seasons,  which  lie  under  divine 
leterminations !  *'  Unto  every  thing  there  is  a  season  and 
.  time,  to  every  purpose  under  the  sun,"  Eccles.  iii.  1.  And 
f  yon  will  look  a  little  further  in  that  book,  you  will  see 
bere,  that  as  there  is  a  tiin^  for  every  purpose,  every  event, 

0  there  is  also  judgment  for  every  time ;  there  is  judgment, 
rhich  is  the  effect  of  counsel,  or  that  whereunto  counsel 
esults.  For  every  thing  there  is  a  time  and  judgment 
Lnd  so  thereupon,  there  comes  to  be  a  critical  nick  of  time 
Dto  which  such  and  such  things  must'  fall,  and  into  no 
ther.  And  therefore,  it  is  said,  that  "  the  misery  of  man 
s  great  upon  the  earth,"  Eccles.  viii.  6.  Because  there  is 
ime  and  judgment  to  every  purpose,  therefore,  that  is,  be-, 
ause  time  and  judgment  are  not  considered,  are  not  un- 
erstood  by  men,  therefore,  their  misery  is  great.  And  so 
tiey  are  taken,  manv  times,  in  an  eVil  time,  without  fpre- 
ight;  they  do  not  know  the  time;  not  because  they  are 
^Dorant  of  the  time,  but  because  they  are  unready,  un- 
repared,  for  what  is  to  be  done  and  suffered  in.Stich  or 
Dch  a  juncture  of  time.  And  so  you  see  their  case  is  re- 
resented  still,  upon  that  account,  miserable.  But  the  wise, 
ley  do  consider  time  and  judgment:  Happy  meht  thefe- 
>re,  happy  men  1  as  those  two  verses  fail  in  together, 
Iccles.  viii.  5,  6.  This  ought  to  be  considered,  and  it 
lakes  a  man  a  happy  man  that  considers  it.  Therefore,, 
}w  quiet  and  calm  may  all  men's  minds  be;  and  the 
iods  of  the  Wise  will  be,  that  do' equally  consider  things. 
It  find  ihinf^  were  determined  most  punctuallv,  relating 

)  the  great  concernments  of  that  people  God  had  in  the 
rorld  heretofore,  when  they  were  yet  an  unconformed 
eople.  Four  hundred  and  thirty  years  must  pass,  just 
3  many  from  the  time  of  his  capitulating  with  their  nead, 
Lbraham,  striking  a  covenant  with  him.  And  so  much 
ime  there  must  be,  because  the  sins  of  the  Amorites  were 

01  yet  full,  and  Canaan  could  not  be  ready  for  the  recep- 
ton  of  them,  and  there  did  four  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ass  upon  this  account.  When  they  were  in  captivity  in 
tabylon,  seventy  years  was  detenmned  for  that.  Wnen 
be  woman  is  in  the  wilderness,  there  is  a  set  time ;  forty 
ad  two  months,  or  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days.  And 
7Q  are  not  to  think  that  the  determinations  of  divine  wis- 
lom  and  counsel  are  less  certain  because  they  are  less 
iiown  to  us,  and  we  only  see  by  the  event  what  was  de- 
ermined.  Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  haughty 
''rench  tyrant  hath  bieen  the  terror  and  scourge  of  Europe, 
iid  especially  of  reformed  Christendom ;  for  it  is  so  long 
in  the  year  1672)  thai  he  first  attempted  on  oui;  neigb- 
oars  and  brethren  of  Holland.  Mtoy  might  have  been 
pt  to  thiiik,  why  hath  not  God  animadverted  on  him 
ooner,  put  upon  nim  an  earlier  rebuked  Why  was  it  not 
be  last  year  1  Why  was  not  his  fleet  scattered  and  his 
rmy  broken  then,  as  they  have  been,  in  several  .parts,  this 
earl  Or  why  was  it  not  the  year  before  that  f  Why,  it 
5  a  foolish  thing  for  us  to  contend  and  dilute  with  the 
oonsel  of  heaven,  and  we  are  to  refer  it  to  the  determina- 
ioQ  of  divine  counsel,  to  choose  the  fittest  time  to  begin 
0  animadvert  on  so  insolent  all  enemy,  and  the  aptest 
neaos  how  first  to  let  him  know  that  he  is  a  mortal,  and 
bat  they  in  whom  he  trusts  have  a  mortality  upon  them ; 
hat  they  are  liable  to  defeatments,  to  disappointments ; 
bat  their  strength  is  not  brass  or  iton,  or  sucn  as  cannot 
*e  broken  when  he  will.  He  can  make  so  weak  and  mu- 
mble a  thing  as  the  wind  to  serve  his  purpose  against  so 
laughty.a  one.  We  are  to  consider  that  these  things  fall 
»ut  according  to  the  counsel  Of  the  divine  will :  he  is  not 
0  give  us  a  reason  why  no  such  thing  was,  so  many  years 
tgo,  why  he  did  not  raise  up  such  and  sc^ch,  who  might 
uive  abated  his  pride,  and  brought  a  blast  upon  him,  long 
)efoie  now. 


Hitherto,  we  hsve  by  way  of  use,  ftom  the  doctrine  of 
this  text,  let  you  see  so  many  infereneeSj  and  recommended 
so  many  truths  from  it,  which,  according  to  the  aptitude 
that  it  nath  in  it,. may  help  to  rectify  and  rerulate  our 
thoughts,  apprehensions,  and  notions  in  many  things. 


LECTURE  Vin.* 

TfiE  fhrther  use  which  remams,  is  to  direct  our  pradiee ; 
iot  in  many  respects,  it  hath  in  it  a  great  aptitude,  and 
suitableness  too.    In  order  to  this,  it  is  requisite^ 

1.  That  we  take  up ,  the  several  ^rts  of  the  considera- 
tions which  may  be.  bad  of  the  eounsels  of  the  divine  will. 
And  then, 

S.  That  we  reflect  upon  our  own  distemper,  and  the 
faultiness  of  our  spirits  and  practice,  in  reference  hereunto. 
And  accommodately,  then,  to  consider  both  of  the  counsels 
of  the  divine  will,  ahd  or  our  own  miscarriages,  and  so 
recommend  to  you  sundry  heads  of  instruction,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  future  practice.    We  are, 

1.  Variously  to  consider  the  counsels  of  the  divine  will. 
They  may  be  either  considered  indefinitely ;  or  else,  they 
may  be  considered  with  some  distinction,  according  to  the 
various  references  they  may  bear  towards  us,  and  our  con- 
cernments and  afi^iirs,  whether  they  may  be  eternal  or 
temporal;  and  these,  whether  they  be  private  or  public. 

And  again,  whether  they  be  known  to  us,  or  unknown ; 
9f}  variously  mav  the  counsels  of  the  divine  will  be  con- 
sidered. And  tnen,  for  Ids  precepts,  which  are  the  result 
too  of  the  counsel  of  his  will.  They  expressly  declare 
what  it  is  the  counsel  of  his  will  we  should  do,  though 
therein,  also,  we  are  to  expect  his  co-operation ;  he  work- 
ing and  in-working  also  therein,  according  to  the  counsel 
ofnis  will.  And  many  times  the  counsels  of  his  will  are 
known  to  us  only  by  the  event.  We  never  know  what 
God  would  do,  in  this  or  that  instance,  till  the  event  shows 
us.  And  so  m  such  and  such  things,  because  the  event 
hath  npt  shown  the  counsels  of  the  divine  will  in  many 
things,  they  are  yet  altogether  unknown  to  us. 
.  2.  Now,  according  to  these  various  considerations  of  the 
counsels  of  the  divine  will,  we  shall  find  ourselves,  many 
ways,  to  be  ftiulty  in  reference  thereunto. 

As  m  reference  to  the  counsels  of  God  indefinitely  con- 
sidered, that  either  we  ourselves  do  not  firmly  enough 
believe  the  great  doctrine  of  this  text,  that  he  really  doth 
all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will ;  or  that 
we  deeply  enough  consider  it  not,  and  cairy  not  an  habit- 
ual sense  in  our  souls  correspondent  thereunto :  that  we 
have  not  high  and  great  thoughts  as  we  ought  hereupon : 
that  we  are  so  prone  to  dispute  matters  with  him :  that 
there  is  no  more  of  dutiful  compliance  with  the  counsels  of 
his  will^  even  then,  when  they  are  known :  that  many  are 
so  apt  to  cherish  in  themselves  a  perpetual  dread  about 
their  eternal  concernments,  which  Ik  most  certainly  under 
the  dispcteition  of  his  own  eternal  will :  that  they  are  so 
distrustful  of  so  wise  and  mighty  an  Agent,  that  doth  all 
things  hccording  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will :  that  there 
is  no  more  of  quietude,  tranquillity,  and  rest  of  spirit  in 
him,  so  considered,  as  one  that.doth  what  he  pleaseth,  and 
always  according  to  wise  counsel. 

Now.  according  to  these  various  considerations,  which 
we  ought  to  have,  both  of  God  and  ourselves,  of  his  cdun- 
sels,  and  of  our  oKm  miscarriages  and  dustempers,  are  these 
instructions  to  be,  which  I  am  now  to  recommend  to  you. 
And, 

(1.)  I  pray.  Let  us  charge  this  upon  ourselves,  more 
thoroughly  to  establish  the  belief  df  this  truth  in  our  own 
souls,  tnat  God,  in  very  deed,  doth  work  all  things  ailer 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  Let  not  our  minds  waver 
and  hover,  in  reference  hereunto,  as  if  this  were  a  doubt- 
ful matter,  as  if  possibly  it  might  be  otherwise,  as  if  either 
he  were  ignorant  or  osciuint,  and  unconcerned  about  the 
affairs  of  his  creatur^e,  as  if  any  thing  might  possibly 
fall  out*  without  his  advertency.  Fdr  we  should  consider 
with  ourselves.  bein;c  once  at  a  certainty  about  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  atxrat  jvhich  if  we  be  not  at  a  certainty,  we 
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cam  be  eenain  of  nothing;  if  (I  say)  we  be  at  a  certainty 
coAceming  this^  and  we  may  be  as  sure  of  it  as  that  we 
iMTe,  and  that  this  world  is,  and  that  there  is  any  such  thing 
as  wisdom,  and  power^  and  goodness  anv  where  to  be  ob- 
served and  taken  nouce  of  in  the  world;  we,  and  this 
UTorld,  and  whatsoever  there  is  of  excellency  and  perfec- 
tion in  it,  xnust  all  have  some  original  |  the3r  are  not  nothing, 
and  therefore  could  not  come'ont  of  notlung.  If  we  be  (I 
nay  again)  at  a  certainty  about  this,  that  is,  in  short,  that 
there  is  a  God,  we  may  be  at  equal  certainty  about  this, 
that  he  worketh  all  things  alter  the  counsel  of  nis  own  will. 
For  I  beseech  you,  reflect  and  consider  how  well  would  it 
agree  with  your  own  minds,and  with  the  natural  notions  and 
conceptions  that  are  placed  and  fixed  there,  to  conceive  of 
an  ignorant  God,  or  of  an  impotent  God,  or  of  an  oscitant, 
neglectful  God.  Do  but  consider,  how  well  any  such  con- 
ception or  apprehension  can  agree  with  the  natural  notices 
jrou  have  in  your  minds  already,  and  may  take  notic^  of 
if  you  reflect.  And  thereupon,  let  disputes  b^  at  an  end 
with  you,  and  fix  and  establish  the  belief  of  it  in  your  own 
souls,  that  in  v^ry  deed  he  worketh  all  things  according  to 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will.    And,^ 

(2.)  That  hereupon  (this  being  once  thoroughly  believ- 
ed) it  may  be  more  deeply  considered :  and  that  we  would 
labour  to  carry  an  habitual  sense  of  it  about  us,  from  day 
to  day,  through  this  world.  For  to  any  one  that  considers, 
these  things  are  very  distinguishable;  dead  notions,  and 
living  sense,  even  in  reference  to  the  same  truth.  I  have 
such  a  truth  in  my  mind,  but  how  have  I  it  1  If  I  have  it 
as  a  dead  notion,  then  it  is  all  one  to  me  as  if  I  had  it  not. 
Let  it  not.  thererore,  satisly  us  to  have  so  mighty,  import- 
ant a  truth  as  this  lie  in  our  minds  a3  a  dead  notion ;  but 
let  us  labour  to  have  it  there  as  living  sense,  that  we 
may  resort  to  upon  all  occasions,  and  draw  forth  into  pre- 
sent use  as  the  matter  shall,  fVom  time  to  time,  require. 
And, 

(3.)  Labour  to  live  adoting  lives  toWc^rds  the  glorious 
God,  so  considered,  as  one  that  worketh  alt  things  after 
the  counsel  of  his  own  wi^l.  How  should  we,  hereupon, 
be  composed  of  adoratipn '  towards  the  blessed  God,  so  as 
that  wherever  any  actual  present  instance  occurs  and  ap- 
pears to  us,  wherein  that  agency  of  his  shows  itself,  we  Be 
always  in  a  disposition  to  bow  our  heads  and  worship ! 
Here  is  a  manifest  effort  of  Deity,  as  the  power  and  wis- 
dom of  God,  that  doth  all  thinss  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will.  We  Should  especially  labour  to  maintain  an 
adoring  frame  and  disposition  of  spirit,  with  reference  to 
these  two  great  excellencies  of  the  Divine  Being  which 
apf>ear  and  shine  forth  in  view,  in  this  truth  held  forth  to 
us  in  this  text :  *'  who  Worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel 
of  his  own  will:*'  that  is,  almighty  power  and  infinite  .wis- 
dom. Two  things,  than  which  nothiuff  can  be  supposed  to 
make  an  object  mqre.  adorable,  to  mave  any  thing  a  fitter 
object  of  adoration.  Alniightiness—he  worKeth  all  things. 
Is  not  he  almighty  that  can  do  all  things  1  And  infinite 
wisdom — for  he  aoth  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will.  So  that  wheresoever  there  is  an  exertion  of  his 
power,  there  is  an  exertion  of  his  wisdom  too,  guiding  that 
efficacious  exertion  of  his  will,  that  he  doth  not  act  in  any 
thing  by  a  boisterous  and  extravagant  exertion  ef  power, 
without  judgment,  or  without  wisoom,  or  withom  counsel : 
that  all  thinss  that  are  done,  are  done  by  him,  one  way  or 
other  he  hath  an  agency  in  every  thing ;  and  that  nothing 
is  done  by  him  but  by  the  direction  of  that  wisdom  that 
can  mistake  in  nothing:  all  things  consulted,  and  done 
after  the  counsels  of  his  own  will.  A  man  of  great  might, 
and  of  great  celebrated  wisdom  too.  how  venerable  a  per- 
son is  he  in  the  account  of  all '?  But  to  have  these  two 
things  in  conjunction,  to  wit,  almighty  power,  with'  infi- 
nite, unlimited  wisdom,  sets  a  very  adorable  Object  before 
our  eyes.  And  it  is  a  reproach  to  us,  if  we,  thereupon,  do 
not  carry  an  adoring  frame  of  spirit,  every  day.  about  this 
world  lyith  us.  ^ 

(4.)  Another  instruction,  hereupon,  will  be,  that  we 
never  contend  against  him.  What  1  iigainst  him  that 
worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will?  Is 
he  a  fit  Object  for  our  contention?  Will  we  undertake  to 
dispute  matters  with  him  1  Think  with  yourselves,  both 
how  foolish  and  how  wicked  that  mast)  be.  He  that -can 
do  all  things,  whatsoever  he  will,  it  must  be  a  very  foolish 


thing  to  contend  widi  him.  What  shall  we  get  by  it  ^  He 
that  contends  with  God,  can  he  hope  to  be  a  gainer  1  He 
that  strives  with  his  Maker,  wo  to  him:  all  that  we  can 
gain  by  it  is  but  to  infer  a  wo  upon  ourselves,  Isa.  zlv.  9. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  very  foolish  tning  to  enter  into  a  con- 
test which  we  are  to  despair  beforehand  of. ever  getting 
any  thing  by.  And  then,  how  wicked  a  thinjg  is  it  1  For 
certainly,  the  sovereignty  must  belong  to  him  who  work- 
eth all  things,  and  that  aftet  the  counsel  of  bis  own  wilL 
It  must,  upon  all  accounts,  belong  to  him.  He  will  cer- 
tainly carry  the  matter,  and  have  the  sovereignty.  He 
worketh  alfthings :  almighty  and  resistless  power  is  lodged 
in  him ;  and  he  ought  to  nave  the  sovereignty.  For  to 
whom  should  it  so  fitly  appertain,  as  to  him  that  doth  all 
things  according  to  counsel,  never  any  thing  rashly,  no- 
thing unfit  in  itself,  nothing  unseasonable,  whensoever  i:  is 
donel  Therefore,  (as  the  expression  is  there,)  he  that 
contends  with  God,  let  him  answer  it;  let  him  try  if  be 
can ;  for  to  be  sure  he  never  can,  he  never  will  be  able  to 
answer  it,  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  God,  who  is  One 
that  so  wisely,  and  according  to  so  stable  and  so  steady 
counsel  and  judgment,  doth  ul  things.    Again, 

(5.)  Labour  dutifully  to  comport  with  him  as  he  is  sach 
a  One  that  "  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will,''  and  according  to  such  considerations,  (as  hath 
been  hinted  to  you,)  as  we  may  severally  have  of  these 
counsels  of  the  will  of  God.    There  are  counsels  of  his 
will  that  ^are  made  known  and  signified  by  his  express 
precepts.     As  was  told  you,  the  last  time,  legislatjoi, 
making  of  laws,  is  one  of  the  prime  acts  of  wisidom,  where- 
in above  all  thin£S  that  excellency  is  to  be  conspicnons  and 
show  forth  itself    Now  we  shall  dutifVilly  comport  with 
the  counsels  of  his  will,  made  known  by  his  precepts  and 
laws,  when  we  do  obey  them.    That  when  once  we  find 
that  charge  laid  upon  us  to  do  so  and  so,  by  express  divine 
precept,  we  immediately  labour  to  get  our  spirits  fonced 
to  an  obedient  compliance,  saying  within  oorselves,  "I 
haye  nothine  t6  do,  m  reference  to  such  and  such  a  tfain^, 
but  to  obey."  *'  MortiQr  such  a  lust,"  saith  the  command : 
"  Lord,  I  yield,  and  will  endeavour  to  obey."     "Love  me 
with  all  the  heart  and  soul  and  mind  'and  strength  :"* 
"  Lord.  I  will  to  my  uttermost."    It  is  a  law  founded  in 
counsel:  there  could  never  have  been  a  wiser  law,  nor  a 
more  merciftil  one,  from  a  good  God,  towards  an  indigent, 
depending  creature,  than  that  I  should  place  my  lore,  my 
desire,  my  delight  on  himself.    If,  considering  me  as  a 
wancfering  creature,  I  find  his  word  saith  to  me,  "*  Repent  f 
a  wise  counsel  is  spoken  to  me  according  to  the  coamad  of 
his  will.    I  will  persist  in  sin  no  longer ;  I  will  torn  chat  I 
may  live.    If  he  have  made  known  nis  connsels  concern- 
ing such  and  such  thinks  that  he  will  do,  that  he  will  pat 
an  end  to  this  world,  that  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked 
shall  come  to  an  end;  that  his  Son  shall  appear  in  the  end 
of  time,  and  shall  be  the  final  Jud|re ;  it  is  then  datifoi  ta 
comply  with  such  connsels  of  the  divine  will,  to  be  alwap 
in  an  expecting  posture ;  to  say,  "  O  let  the  "wickednes 
of  the  wicked  come  to  an  end,  according  as  thoa  hast  de 
termined}  we  approve  of  the  counsel  of  the  divine  wEl, 
and  will  patiently  wait  till  it  come.    And  as  for  that  ap- 
pearance and  coming  of  our  Lord,  we  will  wait  and  k^g 
for  ii ;  looking  for  it  as  the  reviving,  heart-gladdening  ho» 
of  OUF  souls.^'    Whereinsoever  the  divine  will  is  made 
known  to  us,  or  which  wav  soever  the  coonsels  of  it  are 
known,  let  them  be  dutifully  comported  with.  8nch  thii^ 
are  only  known  to  us  by  the  event,  let  as  dntifnlly  ova 
and  acirnowledge  them.    I  kpow  it  was  the  divine  wiB. 
according  to  counsel,  that  such  and  such  things  sfiooM  he 
either  effected  by  himself,  or  permitted  to  be  effected  t? 
those  in  whom  be  saw  such  a  disposition,  or  firona  wkca 
he  did  not  withhold  bower  to  effect  it.    Again, 

(6,)  Take  heed  or  slavish  dread,  in  reference  to  toss 
own  eternal  concernments.  Most  certain  it  is,  that  then 
are  counsels  of  the  divine  will  conversant  aboat  the  etef- 
nal  concernments  of  every  one  of  us ;  but  take  we  heed  of 
slavish  dread  in  reference  hereto.  There  is  no  caiBr  (st 
it.  It  is  an  ungospel-like  spirit  to  live  in  a  slavish  dread. 
even  about  our  eternal  concernments,  under  a  Gospd  af 
grace  which  deals  with  us  principally  about  them,  aid 
I  whose  special,  particular,  and  great  desigo,  is  to  mdrist  aad 
I  direct  us,  even  touching  them. 
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But  it  nmy  be  here  said,  How  is  it  possible  for  one  in 
BD  uncertainty  not  to  be  in  a  dread  about  his  everlasting 
concernments,  aboat  those  coocemments  of  his,  which 
however  they  lie,  will  never  alter,  will  always  be  the  same  1 
Ooe  that  finds  hiniuelf  to  have  been,  hitherto,  under  the 
Bower  of  some  reifning  lust  or  other,  have  not  I  reason  to 
be  in  a  continual  dread,  what  shall  become  of  me  for  ever  1 

That  was  a' thing  we  find  repi'esented  as  not  suitable  to 
the  state  of  a  very  Cain.  Suppose  thy  state  to  be  as  bad, 
suppose  thyself  a  very  Oain  for  wickedness,  you  see  how 
God  bespeaks  him,  when  there  was  some  present  token 
that  he  was  not  so  acceptable  as  Abel  was.  Cain  might 
perceire  it,  hereupon  his  countenance  falls,  and  God  rea^ 
SODS  the  matter  with  him :  *'  Why  is  thy  countenance  fall- 
en 1  If  thou  dost  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  1  If  thou 
persist  still  to  do  evil,  it  'is  true,  sin,  that  is,  vengeance, 
the  consequent  of  sin,  lies  at  the  door.  But  if  thou  dost 
well,  shall  not  thou  be  accepted  1"  So  he  bespeaks  even  a 
Cain ;  so  yon  must  understand  him  to  bespeak  you.  In 
the  worst  that  vou  can /suppose  of  your  case,  this  is  the 
counsel  of  the  divine  will  even  concerning  thee.  Here- 
upon, then^  Qod  ought  to  be  the  Object  of  thy  reverence; 
Dot  the  Object  of  thy  dread.  Thou  oughtest  to  reverence 
him,  not  to  dread  him,  as  one  that  doth  all  things  aAer  the 
u)unsel  of  his  own  will.  But  yon  will  say  again,  "  Where 
Lies  the  difference  1" 

The  difference  is  great,  and  most  manifest,  between  re- 
irerence  and  dread.  Reverence  carries  love  in  it ;  dread 
:arries  hatred.  And  am  I  now  to  dispute  the  matter  with 
rou,  whether  any  man  ought  to  hate  God  %  Ought  you  to 
late  him,  think  you  1  Ought  he  to  be.  the  object  of  your 
tate  1  No,  place  all  your  revereoce  upon  him,'  which 
^rtainly  carries  love  in  it.  For  reverence  hath  .goodness 
or  its  object ;  the  most  excellent  good  is  the  object  ef  my 
everence.  By  how  nmch  the*  more  there  is  of  goodness 
n  any  one,  by  so  much  the  more  is  he  the  object  of  n^y 
everence.  But  it  is  evil,  destructive,  pernicious  evil,  that 
s  the  object  of  my  hate,  and  consequently  of  my  dread. 
\xxi  you  are  no  more  to  think  that  Qod  can  be  the  Object 
if  a  man's  dread,  than  you  can  think  that  a  fit  notion,  or 
I  self-consistent  notion,  an  evil  Qod.  Can  there  be  any 
Qch  thing  as  an  evil  God  1  There* can  be  no  such  thing 
15  the  affection  of  dread  (involving  essentially  hatred  in  it) 
Inly  placed  upon  God,  unless  you  would  suppose  an  enl 
]h)a,  which  is  a  contradiction  even  in  the  Very  notion. 
Therefore,  turn  all  your  hate  (let  the  case  be  the  worst  that 
an  be  supposed)  upon  yianrself,  and  all, your  love  upon 
3od.  Think  of  him  with  reverence  ^hat 'carries  love  in  i^ 
IlLnd  think  of  yourselves  with  that  dread  (as  you  are  yet 
ricked  creatures)  which  carries  hale  in  it.  And  this  is 
I  true  Ooepel  fhime,  to  hate  oneself,  loathe  on^elf,  fail 
mt  with  oneself,  judge  oneself,  coiKlemn  oneself;  but  all 
he  while  to  reverence  tSod ;  let  hiin  be  ever  amiable  in 
rour  eyes. 

Aye,  but  you  will  say,  "  How  cap  th»  be  but  matter  of 
[read  to  me,  when  I  find^,myself  a  wicked  creature,  and 
whom,  therefore,  the  wluth  of  God  mail  pursue  1  for  his 
irrath  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  the  ungodliness  and 
mrigbteoQsness  of  men ;  and  I  find  myself  such  a  one,  a 
ricked  creatute,  an  ungodly,  an  unrighteous  treature.'' 

Do  biic  consider  here,  the  objection  carries  its  own  an.- 
wer  in  it.  "  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven." 
Vgainst  what  ?  Against  ungodliness,  against  unrighteous- 
less :  and  you  are  soCh  a  one.  But  what,  is  it  tiece8.sary 
ilways  to  continue  such  t  The  wrath  of  Qod  can  never 
le  directed  against  any  creature  but  as  he  is  wicked.  But 
hen  his  word  saith,  "  Let  the  wicked*  forsake  his  way, 
ind  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts  :.and  let  hitn  return 
into  the  Lord,  afid  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him.-and  to ' 
»ur  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon,"  Isaiah  i v.  7. 

But  you  may  perhaps  say, "  I  am  a  wicked  creature,  and 
his  is  the  thing  I  dread,  tnatl  shall  be  always  so;  I  cai^ 
lot  alter  the  state  of  my  own  case,  I  cannot  mend  myself; 
his  is  that  therefore  which  makes  me  stand  in  dread.** 

Why,  to  that  I  shall  shortly  say,  either  you  desire  to  be 
ither  than  you  are,  or  you  do  not ;  either  yon  desire,  of  a 
Picked  creature,  to  be  made  holy,  ^ly,  and  righteous,  or 
"ou  do  not  desire  this.  If  you  do  desire  it,  and  you  say, 
his  is  the  object  of  your  dread,  that  you  shall  never  oe 
«her  than  a  wicked  creature,  because  yon  cannot  mend 
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yourself;  why  dread,  (as  I  told  you,)  carries  hatred  in  the 
nature  of  it,  and  hatred  of  wickedness.  If  you  dread  this 
continuance  in  wickedness,  you  hate  it.  But  I  would  fain 
know,  if  it  be  possible  to  desire  and  bate  the  same  thing. 
Do  you  desire  and  choose  to  be  always  vicked,  and  yet 
hate  and  dread  to  be  so  1  These  are  inconsistent ;  what 
you  say  now,  overthrows  itself.  It  is  impossible  for  yon 
to  desire  to  be  always  what  you  are,  if  you  really  dread, 
that  is^  hate,  that  state  of  wickedness  wherein  you  are.  If 
that  be  the  matter  of  your  dread,  (as  it  ought  to  be,)  then 
yon  do  hate  to  be  what  you  are,  and  you  desire  to  be  what 
you  are  <not.  Then  pursue  (bis  am>rehension  ftirther,  a 
jlittle,  "  I  am  a  wicked  creature,  and  I  desire  to  be  other- 
wise than  I  am,  I  dread  myself,  I  hate  myself  as  I  am 
such ;  then  i  do  desire  to  be  such  as  God  would  have  me 
to  be,  that  is,  a  holy  creature,  and  one  conformed  to  his 
holy  nature  and  will ;"  and  if  this  be  the  posture  of  your 
soul  in  reference  to  vourself,  and  your  own  state  God- 
ward,  you  very  well  snow  what  he  hath  declared  of  his 
readiness  to  accept  such.  When  we  confess  onr  sins,  with 
self-loathing,  self-indignation,  self-judeing, "  He  is  faithful 
and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins ;  and  the  blood  ef  Jesus 
Christ  hia  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  And  when  we 
judge  ourselves,  we  shall  not  be  judged.  He  never  con- 
demns that  man  ihajt  eopdemns  himself,  not  ootionally,  but 
inwardly,  with  a  concomitant  haired  and  loathing,  which 
is  somewhat  else  than  fhe  liotlon  of  the  state  and  frame 
wheiNein  you  find  yourself. ,  But  now,  if  you  suppose  that 
God  will  have  no  m.ercy  upon  such  a  one,  that  iit  to  make 
a  supposition  to  yourself  or  somewhat  in  the  notion  of  €h>d 
that  is  repugnant  to  the  known  notions  of  him ;  that  is,  as 
he  is  the  God  of  all  grace,  as  he  is  love  itself,  and  as  he 
hath  told  us  this  to  be  his  name,  **  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
gracious  and  merciful,  forgiving  inii^uity,  transgression, 
and  sin."  But  if  you  have,  such  ntotiops  of  him,  that  he 
wilf  abandon  and  throw  awny  a  self-loathing  and  self- 
judging  creature,  and  one  that  desires  nothing  in  all  this 
world  so  much  as  to  please  him,  this  is  to  create  to  yourself 
a  ibhnidable  idol,  instead  of  the  true  and  living  Gk>d : 
there  is  no  such  God  as  you  imagine  to  yourselves.  As  an 
idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  so  is  this,  nothing  bat  your 
own  idol.  Which  is  a  nullity.  There  is  no  such  God ;  but 
you  create  to  yourselves  such  a  formidable  idol,  and  then 
hate  him.  You  call  that  God,  which  is  but  of  your  own 
making,  your  own  creature.  But  take  God  as  he  is  in 
himself,  and  as  )ie  hath  revealed  and  reported  himself  to 
be,  the  God  of  all  ^race,  whose  name  this  is,  (end  his 
name  doth  express  bis  ftatnre,)  the  name  that  he  hath  made 
himself  known  by,  "The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  gracious ;" 
take  this  true  notio;i  of  God,  and  set  it  before  your  eyes, 
and  consider,  "  though  I  be  an  object  of  hate,  sure  I  have 
now  before  mine  eyes  an  object  of  the  highest  love."  Is 
not  this  an  object  of  love,  a  fit  object,  the  most  deserving 
object,  the  most  amiable  object  that  can  be  thought  ?  Con- 
ceive of  him  so ;  and  let  that  be  your  apprehensions  of 
him,  till  yoQ  find  his  love  gradually  work  itself  into  your 
souls,  and  transforming  and  changing  you.  And  if  you 
come  once  to  this  perceiving  and  believing  this  love,  you 
have  a  love  begotten  and  wrought  in  you,  then  God  and 
yon  are  happily  met.  Love  knd  love  canflot  but  unite 
and  dwell  together^ '  and  will  everlastingly  cohabit  and 
dwell  tcwether.  But  if  you  say,  you  are  a  wicked  crea- 
ture, and  yoiitdesire  to  be  always  what  you  Are;  if  wick- 
edness and  vou  are  inseparable,  as  they  can  only  be  by 
the  union  or  your  will  with  wickedness ;  then  are  misery 
and  you  united  too,  and  can  only  be  so  by  your  adherence 
in  heait  and  will  to  wickedness;  and  so  you  will  be  your 
own  .hell,  and  an  everlasting  fountain  of  misery  to  your- 
self; but  Crod  and  his  throne  will  be  guiltless  for  ever,  for 
he  never  h^tes  a  creature  as  a  creature ;  his  wrath  can 
neverr  reach  vou,  but  as  you  are  one  that  continues  in  a  will 
to  be  wickea. 

But  if  you  can  truly  say,  *'  Iwodld  he  otherwise,  only 
I  fear  Goclwill  not  help  me."  Why!  hath  he  not  said,  he 
will  giye  his  IBpiritno  them  that  ask  him  ?  You  are  to  take 
heed  of  forming  a  notion  of' God  asainst  his  word :  for 
he  can  have  no  will  against  hi?  word ;  it  is  impossible  he 
should.  There  can  be  no  counsel  of  the  divine  will  that 
contradicts  hiatjlain  word.  Therefore  take  heed  of  imar 
gining  any  such'  thing  to  yonrselvaB. 
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And  so,  upon  the  whole  matter,  there  is  place  for  that 
connse],  as  what  we  are  to  resolye  to  live  and  die  by,  that 
is,  never  to  entertain  a  slavish  dread  condemin^  our  own 
eternal  concernments.  But,  consider  how  the  distinguish- 
ing characters  are  given  in  Scripture,  between  them-that 
are  saved,  and  them  that  finally  perish.  And  if  you  find 
the  present  characters  upon  you  thai  mark  you  out  for 
hell  and  damnation,  only  say,  "  I  am  such  and  such  now, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  always  be  what  I -am.'* 
Sin  is  not  you,  and  jou  are  not  sin;  they  are  separable, 
the  are  f)artable  things :  and  o»l]^  implore  that  grace 
and  help  of  the  Divine  Spirit  that  is  osered,  suitable  to 
the  estate  of  lost  and  apostate  creatures.  And  never  en- 
tertain any  despairing  thought  but  that  that  Spirit  shall  be 
given  when  it  ls  seriously  asked  and  i^ought  after,  and  de- 
sired by  you :  the  state  of  i^p  man's  ca.se  can  exclude  such 
considerations  as  these,  for  while  there  is  any  thing  of 
sense  about  a  man's  eternal  concernments, 'though  it  be 
from  common  grace,  it  is  from  the  Spirit  of  ^race,  for  all 
grace  is  from  that  Spirit,  and  that  common  grace  may  be 
gradually  leading. on  to  special  grace,  if  it  be  duly  com- 
plied with. 

So  that  there  is  still  no  cause  for  a  slavish  dread :  that 
soul  is  not  quite  abandoned  stnd  given  up  by  Qod,  in  which 
remains  any  concern  about  its  future  state,  and  about  its 
case  Gtod-ward.  You  arc  not,,  indeed,  to  ascribe  it  to  your 
own  nature,  if  you  are  si  solicitous  about  the  divine  fa- 
vour, if  you  are  not  so  swallowed  up  in  this  world,  and 
immersed  in  sensuality^  as  to  have  all  thoughts  excluded 
about  your  soul-a^airs,  and  your  everlasting  concernments. 
You  are  not  to  arrogate  this  to  yourself;  for  we  are  not 
sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  a  good  thought :  'and  there 
is  a  good  tendency  m  those  thoughts ;  and,  therefore,  all 
this  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Divine  Spirit  (hat  is  now, 
some  way  or  other,  at  work  with  you ;  atd  those  workings 
of  his,  have  a  leadingness  and  tendency  iii  them  to  Aove 
to  further  and  higher  workings,  which  accordingly  yott 
are  to  expect  with  nop^,  and  sato  lay  aside  a  slavisn  dread 
accompanied  with  despair,  with  utter  despair  thai  ever 
things  shall  be  better  with  youi 

(7.)  And  then,  as  to  all  your  other  conceiiiments,  in- 
trust them  A-eely  and  cheerfully  to  this  Qod.  He  that 
workcth  all  things  after  the  counsel  pf  hils  own  will,  bow 
complete  an  object  of  trust  is  he !'  Who^e  heart  would 
misgive  him,  who  trusteth  him  that  worketh  ^all  things 
after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.1  Can  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will,  can  the  counsel  of  that  will  whidh  is  guided  by 
unerring  wisdom,  everhurt  any  body  %  "Will  any  body  be 
the  worse  for  lying  under  the  determiinaiion  of  thai  will, 
which  is  guided  l^  unerring  counsel  1  Nevel*  fear  to  trust 
him  iji  all  things,  who  bears  this  character ;  a  cheerful 
trust,  a  delightful  trust,  is  most,  suitable  to  this  represen- 
tation of  Gkxl.  Never  frbt^  never  tumultuate,  never  admit 
of  any  distrustful  thought ;  but  at  the  same  time,  (as  the 
direction  is;  P$alm  xxxvii.,  beginning,)  "  tru^t  in  the  Lord 
and  do  good,"  and  place  your  delight  in  the  Lord,  and 
not  fret  at  any  thing  we  see  fall  out  in  the.  world ;  never 
fret,  but  trust ;  never  fret,  but  do  good ;  nfever  fret,  but  de- 
light thyself  in  the  Lord.    And  therefore,    ^. 

(8.)  Lastly ;  The  dirtdtion  that  is  most  suitable  to  this 
apprehension  of  Grod,  is  to  preserve  a  continual  quietude 
and  tranquillity  in  our  owa spirits.  The  proper  effect  of 
such  trust  is  quietness :  '*  His  heart  is  fixed,  truMing  in 
the  Lord.J'  And,  "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peacCi 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee ;  because  he  trusteth  in 
thee,"  Isaiah  xxvi.  U.  There  is  no  room  nor  pli^  for  ra- 
tional disjjuiet  hereupon,  in  reference  to  any  thing  he  hath 
done,  or  in  reference  to  any  thing  we  may  apprehend  he 
will  do.  Let  there  be  sueh  a  Constant  oalmness  and  tran- 
quillity of  spirit  maintained,  in  opposition  to  vexation 
about  past  events,  and  to  solicitude  about  future  events: 
for  these  two  things,  we  are  apt  to  disquiet  ourselves; 
about  past  events  with  vexation  and  fu(ui«  events  with 
solicitude ;  end  so  we  live  uncoQifortable  li^es.  But  there 
will  be  no  place  left,  either  for  the,  Owe  or  the  other,  if  we 
will  but  carry  this  apprebeneion  about  us,  that  Qod  work- 
eth all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  What 
cause,  then,  can  there  be  for  sblicitnde  7  Qod  will  not 
change  bis  n^ure,  he  will  be  still  the  same.  lie  will  as 
"^  WokelMd  Janouy  iTlh^  iMB. 


much  govern  the  world  by  counsel  in  all  ftotnre  times,  and 
all  the  particular  concernments  of  his  creatares,  and  es- 
pecially our  own  concernments,  in  respect  of  which  ve 
are  apt  to  be  solicitous.  He  will  do  as  much  as  ever  he 
did.  For  this  is  his  essential  character,  and  therefore  can 
never  cease  to  be  so,  that  he  doth  all  things  after  the 
counsels  of  his  own  will. 

But  you  may  say,  "  He  may  permit  wicked  men  to  do 
so  and  so,  injuriously." 

If  he  do  so,  he  wisely  permits  it,  and  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will.  And  who  would  be  airaid  of  lb 
counsel  of  such  a  will  %  If  he  permit  ill  things  to  be  dooe 
and  fall  out  in  the  ^orld,  it  is  either  fcH-  the  exercise  of 
their  graces  who  belong  to  him  in  the  world,  and  whotre 
the  called  according  to  his  purpose ;  it  is  that  their  bsk 
and  their  love  to  him,  ^d  their  patience,  and  their  sab- 
jection,  and  their  heavenly  mindedness,  and  the  rused- 
ness'of  their  spirits  «bove  the  world,  may  be  more  oied, 
and  may  further  appear ;  or,  it  may  be,  for  the  correcuoa 
and  chastisement  or  his  own  offending  people.  And  tbca, 
there  is  no  place  for  fretting  and  inquietude  of  spirit,  bai 
calpily  to  accept  the  phnishbient  of  siU,  lying  down  ander 
it  with  a  calm  and  submiteive  patience.  Or  it  may  be  i& 
reference  tp  the  future  more  illustrious  displays  of  ms  ova 
g[lory,  that  he  lets  wicked  men  prosper  and  trimnph  for  a 
timci  and  flourish  like  the  green  ffrass,  when  it  is  that  ther 
mat  be  destroyed  for  ever.  >  Ana  never  doubt  hot  thai  be 
doth  all  things  ivller  Ihe  counsel  of  his  own  will,  be  vill 
hiake  all-thin^  finally  to  result  into  such  an  end  as  shall 
be  suitable  to  so  glorious,  an  Agent,  worthy  of  himself,  so 
that  angels  and  saints  shall  confess  to  all  eternity,  that  all 
his  ways  and  works  were  marvellous,  just,  righteous,  sod 

frcjat ;  and  worthy  of  himself,  taken  altogether.  It  caiuot 
ut  be  so,  that  the  issue  of  things  must  be  sach  as  is  most 
agreeable  to  himi  "  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  c 
sel  of  his  own  will."  ■     ,    .    . 


LECTURE  IX.* 

H^.  xi.  3. 

Through  faith  we  understand  thai  the  toorids  wertfrawui 
by  the  word  of  God^  so.  that  things  wJLick  am  seen  wtn 
not  nutde  of  things  which  do  appear. 

In  that  order  of  discourse,  (wherein  we  have  madesoOK 
prcMp-ess,)  of  treating  of  the  several  more  principal  beads 
of  that  religion  wfiich  we  all  profess,  we,  have  spoken  at 
large  (as  the  last  subject  we  insisted,  upon  in  this  course - 
of  the  counsels  of  the  divine  will,  or  (which  is  all  ooc) 
his  purposes  find  decrees,  according  to  which  he  bsaid  id 
work  ail  things,  in  that.Ephes.  i.  11. 

And  now,  the  next  thmg  that  comes  in  order  to  be 
spoken  of,  is  that  great  work  qf  creatidn,  which  is  van. 
and  the  first  par^  the  beginning  of  the  ezecntion  or  bi> 
ezlemal:cJbunsels  or  purpose  of  his  will.  This  is  the  fins 
of  his  external  aets  tUat  terminate  upon  somewhat  witboa: 
himself  His  decrees^  though  they  nave  their  term  withr. 
him,  and  so  come  into  tb<e  account,  not  of  his  transient,  be 
of  his  eminent  acts,  and  yet  do  differ,  too,  from  all  tbear 
internal  acts  of  the  divine  Hypostasis  toward  one  ka- 
iher ;  for  they  have  their  very  objects  in  the  Divine  Btm 
But  the  debrees  of  God,  though  tney  have  their  term  wti^ 
in  the  Divine  Beiu^,  that  is,  they  do,  while  they  are  tc. 
decrees,  effect  nothing  extn^  Deum^  withcvi  €fod,  je\  u^ 
have  their  object  without  him ;  that  is,  they  refer,  scs 
way  or  other,  to  the  creature..  Now,  in  contradistincr. 
to  thq^  internal  acts  of  God  that  have  reference  to  lif 
creature,  we  coqsider  bis  external  acts,  whereof  this  cc 
creation  is  the  first,  and  is  leading  and  fundamental  to  i." 
()ther  subsequent  and  external  acts  of  his,  towards,  or  qscc. 
the  creature,  as  npw  existing,  till  some  act  or  other  M;b 
preceded,  bv  which  it  might  exist. 

This  is,  therefore,  such  an  act  as  makes  its  obyed,  tti 
doth  not  suppose  i^ ;  as  all  following  acts  of  <3od  toward 
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the  creature  do  suppose  the  object^  and  not  make  it ;  sup- 
pose itpre-existent,  and  then  are  concerned  and  conversant 
about  It,  as  already  existent ;  to  ^it,  to  sustain  It,  to  regu- 
late it,  improve  it,  perfect  it;  or  any  ways  alter  it  as  he 
sees  good. 

And  whereas  this  is  the  first  step  that  God  takes  in  ez- 
ecating  the  counsels  of  h^  will;  that  is,  that  being  as- 
cribed to  him,  to  do  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of 
his  will,  he  doth  this  great  work  of  creation  according  to 
that  counsel  of  his  will.  This  will  put  an  end  to  the  great 
dispute  about  this  original  of  all  thin^ :  whether  this  world, 
and  all  that  h  contains,  came  of  itself,  or  by  fate,  or  by 
chance ;  or  whether  it  were  all  entirely  owing  to  some  wise 
and  designing  intelligent  Agent.  If,  I  say,  the  authority 
of  divine  revelation  may  decide  the  matter,  and  so  far  ob- 
tain in  the  mind  of  men,  there  is  an  end  of  that  dispute : 
that  is,  that  since  whatsoever  is  done  by  that  great  and 
almighty  A^^^li  "^^  ^^^^  according  to  the  counsels  of  his 
own  will ;  tnen  this  woVld  came  not  into  being  of  itself^  or 
by  any  fatality  or  casualty ;  but  by  wise  counsel  designmg 
tne  thing,  and  the  time,  and  whatsoever  circnmsitances 
miffht  Tefer  thereunto. 

And  indeed,  those  that  have  not  a  divine  revelation  to 
gnide  their  apprehensiop  in  this  matter,  and  have  but  al- 
lowed themselves  (as  many  have)  a  liberty  x)f  thought, 
have  discerned  those  charactets  pf^ divine  wisdom  and  de- 
sign, in  the  whole  fran^e  and  contrivance  of  things  in  this 
great  creation,  as  not  only  to  acknowledge,  but  to  adore, 
the  wise  Creator  that  hath  given  being  to  alj.  Everything 
of  order  being  the  product  of  wisdom ;  wisdom  and  order 
have  most  certain  relation  one  to  anothe;-,  as  the  produc- 
live  principle,  and  the  obieetjiroduced.  If  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  order  produeed^  wisdom  land  counsel  must  haVe 
been  the  productive  principle. 

We,  formerly,  in  the  bcgmning  of  thi&series  of  discourse, 
had  occasion  to  speak  ofxFie  creation,  from  Romans  i.20. 
The  invisible  things  Of  God;  even  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead,  are  clearly  seen  m  things  that  he  hath  made. 
It  was  upon  another  accdUnt  that  we  discoursed  of  the 
creation  tnen,  not  making  that  the  termindtive  subject  of 
our  discourse,  but  considered  it  only  as  evidential  of  the 
Deity ;  we  are  new  to  consider  it  as  effected  by  that  al- 
mighty divine  power;  we  now  consider  it  as  a^matter  of 
faith.  "By  faith  we  understand, that  the  worlds  were 
framed  by  the  word  of  Gk)d."  And  it  was  of  ab^tolute  ne- 
cessity that  there  should  be  that  rational  consideration  ;of 
the  creation,  first,  in  order  to  the  evincing  of  an  object  of 
fiiith,  before  we  came  to  speak  anj  thing  of  faith,  or  what 
was  to  be  matter  of  faith  5  for  no  one  qan  beli!»ve  any 
thing,  by  the  proper  assent  of  faith,  til]  he  understands  who 
he  is  to  believe^  and  why.  And  it  is'the  formal  object  of 
faith  that  we  were  to  evimie  to  you,  in  order  to  our  show- 
ing the  ground  why  we  were  to  believe  any  material  ob- 
ject that  comes  within  the  compass  of  divine  revelation. 

Therefore,  having  first  evinced  to  you  the  existence  and 
being  of  God;  and  then  evidenced  to  you,  that  that  re- 
velation which  we  have  in  the  Book  of  Scripture  is  from 
God ;  and  thence  having  more  distinctly,  considered  the 
nature  and  perfections  of  God,  as  they  are  held  forth  in 
that  revelation,  together  with  the  distinct  Hypostases 
which  that  revelation  assures  ui  are  in  the  Deity;  we 
now  comt  to  consider  the  creation  too,  as  a  matter  01  faith, 
also. 

And  it  ought  not  to  'seem  strange  to  us,  that  when  we 
have  heard  the  creation  spoken  of,^  as  tending  to  evince  to 
us  the  being  of  God,  we  snould  conie  now  to  discourse  of 
it  as  a  matter  of  faith^,  for  most  plain  it  is,  that  he  same 
conclusion  may  be  assented  to  on  different  grounds,  and 
the  one  doth  strengthen  the  otlier,  and  not  detract  from  it. 
It  is  no  prejudice  at  all  to  our  receiving' the  doctvine  of  the  1 
creation,  as  a  matter  of  faith,,  that  it  is  also  demonstrable 
in  a  rational  way,  any  more  than  it  doth  detract  from,  or 
lessen  the  credit  of,  a  human  testimony,  that  many  do  con- 
cur and  say' the  same  thing;  which  detracts  nothing  from 
the  validity  of  that  person's  testimony,  but  instead  of  that, 
adds  thereto. 

And  we  are  to  reckon  it  a  great  discovery  of  the  divine 
favour  and  indulgence  to  us,  when  one  and  thesame  thilbg 
may  be  the  matter,  both  of  fiducial  assent  upon  a  divine 
testimony,  and  of*  rational  demonstration  also.    God  eon- 


descends  to  us,  and  is  so  much  the  more  favourable,  that 
he  is  pleased  to  make  the  same  thing  evident  more  ways 
than  one,  according  as  the  occurrence  of  several  media  for 
the  evidencing  of  any  thing,  doth  beget  a  stronger  and 
firmer  impression  of  the  thing  it^lf,  upon  our  minds.  This 
is  referrea  unto,  allusively,  to  set  forth  the  great  assurance 
wherewith  the  Gq^pel  revelation  was  given,  1  John  i.  1,3. 
"  That  wliich  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with 
our  eyes,  Which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have 
handled  of  the  word  of  life — that  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard,  declare  we  unto  you." 

It  is  very  true,  indeea,  that  the  creation  generally  con- 
sidered, and  more  abstractedly,  is  very  demonstrable  by  rea- 
son.; not  only  to  be  rendered  probable,  or  a  likely  thing, 
but  certain  and  more  demonstrable.  That  is,  as  I  said, 
when  we  have  in  view  so  many  sorts  of  things  that  we  are 
sure  were  not  always;  and  therefore,  could  not  be  of  them- 
selves ;.  (for  whatsoever  is  of  itself  must  be  always,  must 
be  fVom  eternity ;)  then  we  are  sure  every  such  thing  must 
have  had  some  maker  or  other.  A^d  so,  nothing  can  be 
more  demonstrable,  than  that  there  hath  been,  and  must 
be,  a  creation,  even  unto  reason,  and  by  reason. 

But  though  reason  may  clearly  apprehend  and  evince,  in 
general,  that  there  hath  been  a  treation,  it  can  never  evince 
the  way  and  mannei",  the  method  and  order,  wherein  things 
have  been  created.  All  this  must  be  owing  to  divine  reve- 
lation, and  to  faith  thereupon,  if  we  understand,  (as  here 
it  is  said,)  "  through  faith,  the  worlds  were  framed,  by  the 
woi^d  of  6od."  By  reason,  we  maiy  know  that  the  world 
or  worlds  w6re  some  lime  or  other  made ;  but  we  can  only 
know  by  faith  (hat  they  were  made  in  six  days,  and  that 
such  and  such  was  the  order  of  making  them,  as  the  di- 
vine history  doth  report  the  matter  to  us.  Aiid  therefore 
doth  this  text  inform  us,  not  only  of  this  as  an  apprehen- 
sible thing,  that  the  wiiSrlcU  were  made,  but  it  lets  us  see 
how  we  are  to  apprehend  it.  We  are  not  onlv  to  Understand 
this,  but  we  ate  to  understand  it  by  faith,  that  the  worlds 
were  fVamed  by.  the  word  of  God. 

We  have,  in  the  text,  two  distinct  propositions,  which 
are  of  two  divers  kinds :  the  first  is  dogmatical,  or  more 
expressly  assertory,  and  the  second  is  explicaioiy  of  the 
former. 

The  foiiner,  I  say,  is  mere  dogmatical.  "  By.  faith  we 
understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of 
God."  It  is  a  thing  tp  be  understood  by  faith,  that  the 
worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God.  And  this  I 
shall  make  the  main  subject  of  my  discourse  which  I  in- 
tend upon  this  scripture. 

The  latter  is  explicatory  of  the  former,  so  that  things 
which  are  seen,  were  not  made  of  things  that  do  appear, 
or  wert  made,  (which  is  the  trijer  reading  of  the  text,)  of 
things^which  dd  not  appear,  or  were  made  of  not  appearing 
things!  not  pre-exi.sting  things,  that  had  stood  forth  into 
behig  before. 

JFhrst.  And  for  the  first  of  these:  you  see  it  contains 
two  parts — what  it  is  we  arp  to  understand ;  and — how  we 
are  to  understand  it.— The  thing  to  be  understood,  that  the 
worlds  were  framed  by  the '  word  of  Gk)d,  and — how  we 
are  to  understand  it,  by  laith,  or  through  faith.  It  is 
faith, that  lets  in  the  r.oti,on  more dfstiiiclly  into  oui;  minds. 
We  have  this  notion  by  faith,  as  the  word  in  the  Greek 
signifies,  the  forming  of  a  notion,  begetting  it  in  our  minds. 
We  have  the  notion  begot  in  our  minds  by  faith,  that  the 
worlds  were  so  framed  by  the  Word  of  Odd. 

1.  We  hu've  first,  and  mfore  principally,  td  consider  the 
former  of  these,  the  thing  to  be  understood.  We  shall 
con.sider  the  manner  afterwards.  And  for  the  thing  to  be 
understood,  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word'  cff 
God,  we  have  here  three  heads  of  discourse  n4ore  distinctly 
to  be^onsidered  and  spoken  to— the  object  of  this  act,  the 
worlds— the  Agent  whose  this  act  or  work  is,  that  is,  God, 
exerting  his  power  by  his  word,  and-V^he  act  of  creation 
itself,  what  kind  of  act  that  is.  It  is  here  rendered, 
"  framed*".  'W'e  shall  speak  to  the  emphasis  of  that  Ex- 
pression hereafter;  in  its  proper  place,  when  we  come  to 
give  you  an  accoimt  of  the  nature  of  the  act,  creating, 
which  though  that  word  doth  not  primarily  and  dircc'ly 
signify,  yet  supposetb,  as  we  shall  in  a  proper  time  come 
to  shpwvQU. 

(1.)  We  are  to  coittider  the  object  of  creation,  as  it  ii 
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here  expressed  by  this  comprehensiTe  tenn,  the  worlds, 
"  The  worlds  were  framed  oy  the  word  of  God."  The 
word  here  so  rendered,  doth  signify  sometime?  eternity, 
especially  being  plarafly  used.  But  sometimes  also  it 
signifies  time,  and  sometimes  an  age,  and  in  the  plaral, 
ages.  But  it  doth  also  signify,  in  the  narrower  sense, 
time :  not  onlv  time,  in  itself,  abstractly  and  nakedly  con- 
sidered, but  the  things  that  lie  within  time :  not  the  men- 
sura  but  the  mensurata^  not  only  that  duration,  which  is 
the  measure  of  such  and  such  things,  but  the  things  them- 
selves that  are  measured  thereby.  And  that  is  the«iense 
wherein  it  must  be  taken  here.  Therefore,  it  is  not  the 
naked  things  time,  that  is  spoken  of  here,  (though  the 
word,  sometimes,  hath  that  signification  as  the  object  of 
this  creative  act,)  but  all  things  that  come  under  temporary 
mensuration,  all  that  are  measured  by  time,  which  is  fitly 
enouffh  expressed  in  our  translation  by  this  term,  *'  the 
worlos." 

And  whereas,  it  is  not  said,  world,  but  worlds,  that 
shows,  that  the  eoiUineni  is  more  than  one :  and  if  the 
propriety  of  the  Greek  b^  considered,  it  also  signifies 
them  to  be  more  than  two ;  for  the  word  is  not  a  dual  but 
a  plural,  and  so  it  is  more  than  one,  and  more  than  two 
worlds  that  are  signified  by  this  expression.  And  indeed, 
the  matter  is  less  mdefinite ;  and  it  b.eing  impossible  to  us 
to  know  how  many  are  the  several  circles  of  thihgs  that 
are  ahove  us,  that  are  all  made  thin^,  things  altogether 
without  our  knowledge  or  comprehension,  (as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  tell  you  on  anotner  account,  of  our  Lord's 
being  ascended,  and  gone  up  far  above  all  heavens,)  we 
are  left  in  a  just  uncertainly,  (which  belongs  to  us,  and  is 
proper  to  our  state,)  how  many  those  heavens  are,  or  those 
orbs  of  things  whicn  are  replenished  yrith  cr^f^ures^  (parts 
of  the  universe,)  that  altogether  make  the  entire  object  of 
this  creation,  and  ibis  great  creative  act. 

And  taking  that  phrase,  "tne  worlds,"  Ao  signify  what- 
soever lies  under  the  iqeasi^re  of  time,  so  we  ate  not  barely 
to  consider  such  orbs,  but  we  lire  to  take  in  all  the  contenUif 
as  well  as  the  anUinens,  all  the  thin^  contain ed/as  well 
as  the  things  containing.  Aj^d  so,  it  is  the  whole  universe 
of  created  beines  that  comes  under  our  present  consider- 
ation :  which,  therefore,  in  speaking  to  us  of  the  object  of 
the  creation,  or  what  it  is  that  is  created,  it  is  not  to  be 
imaffined  that  we  should  speak  of  it  in  the  singular,  nor 
of  all  the  particular  kinds ;  but  only  under  some  general 
heads,  into  which  the  universe  of  created^  things  may  be 
distributed. 

[1.]  The  first  and  most  general  and  obvious  distribution 
of  the  created  universe,  is  into  the  more  substahtial  things, 
and  the  modifications  thereof;  What  is  in  itself  a  substan- 
tial thing,  and  what  doth  only  sonie  way  or  other  modify* 
such  a  being.  And  it  is  the  former  of  these  that  is  the 
proper  object ;  creation  more  strictly  and  properly  taken. 
Creation  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  sf&pposUmumoS  suppoiUa^ 
of  things  that  do  subsist  not  of  themselves,  in  reference  to 
any  efficient  cause:  for  so  no  created  thing  doth  exist,  by 
itself,  in  opposition  to  what  doth  inhere,  so  as  to  bea  sub- 
ject of  things  that  do  reside  in  it.  And  so,  the  modification 
of  things  are  not  properly  created,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
creation ;  but  are  educed  and  bfougtit  forth  out  of  those 
substantial  beings  that  were  themselves  created,  or  made 
out  of  nothing ;  and  so  they,  that  is,  substantial  things,  are 
the  most  proper  objects  of  creation,  that  have  a  proper 
subsistence  of^  their  own,  though  with  dependance  on  the 
efficient  cause  that  gave  them  being.  And^afler  this  dis- 
tribution, comes, 

[2.]  The  distribution  of  such,  created  things,  that  is, 
substantial  beings,  in  which  all  the  diversifying  viodi  do 
reside  and  have  their  pli^ce.  And  we  are  to  consider  what 
may  be  the  more  general  distribution  of  substantial  things, 
that  are  themselves  created.  And  we  can  consider  none 
more  general,  than  this  one,  to  wit,  of  all  those  created 
substances,  into  these  two  heads,  maUer  and  mind.  If  the 
inquiry  be.  What  doth  this  universe  of  treated  beings 
contain  T  or  what  arethe  great  spheres  of  being  tha;t  lie 
within  the  compass  of  the  created  universe  1  Why,  speak- 
ing of  substantial  thin^  themselves,  that  are  the  sirojects 
of  divers  distinct  mod%  or  modifications,  they  can  be  but. 
these  two,  all  will  fall  under  these  two  heads,  to  wit,  matter 
and  mind.    And  this  is  that  dittributioa  of  created  thmgs 


which  the  Scripture  gives  us  a  gmind  express  enoagh  for: 
Col.  i.  16.  "By  him  were  all  things  made  that  are  in 
heaven  or  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible."  We 
may  well  enough  suppose  ziX  matter  to  be,  some  way  or 
other,  visible,  though  there  be  indeed  a  finer  sort  of  matter 
than  is  visible  to  us.  But  then,  there  is  the  other  head 
of  thines,  in  that  Col.  i.  16.  things  that  are  simply  invisible, 
altogether  invisible,  as  it  is  altogether  impossible  that  any 
sense,  any  external  sense,  can  perceive  a  mind,  or  a  thought, 
which  is  the  immediate  product  of  that  mind.  So,  that 
every  distribution  of  createa  things  into  visible  and  invis- 
ible, I  take  it,  sufficiently  corresponds  with  this  that  I  now 
mention,  that  is,  matter  and  mind. 

And  otherwise,  we  have  the  creation  distingpished  as  ui 
the  object  of  it,  or  .  eation,  passively  taken,  into  hearea 
and  earU»,  as  we  fin4  in  that  history  of  the  beginning  of  the 
creation,  Gen.  i.  1.  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  t&e 
heavens  and  the  e^rth."  Some,  indeed,  that  go  to  the  ca- 
bal istical  way,  will  have,  by  heavenS,  all  intellectnal  beings 
that  are  created  to  be  comprehendea  and  meant :  and  hj 
earth,  all  matter  whatsoever.    We  shall  not  dispute  the 

ariety  of  that  conjecture,  or  what  probably  it  bath,  or 
not;  but  take  what  is  more  obvious  to  ourselves  m 
common  un4erstanding.  And  if  we  take  that  as  a  distri- 
bution of  created  things,  heaven  and  earth,  as  was  intimated 
before,  we  must  comprehend  together  both  the  contvnatt 
&nd  the  contenla.  And^,  by  heaven,  must  be  understood 
and  meant,  not  only  all  the  several  superior  orbs,  but  all 
their  inhabitants  that  do  reside  and  dwell  in  them,  asd 
wherewith  they  are  replenished,  and  unto  which  our  very 
minds  and  spirits,  (though  now  they  are  dotbed  with  ter- 
restrial vehicles  and  dwell'in  fiesh,]  do  originally  apDertaia 
and  belong,  as  being  nearer  of  kin,  and  more  allies  to  tiie 
world  of  spirits,  than  they  are  allied  to  this  world  of  fiiesh 
and  earth,  this  terrestrial' world.  For,  if  we  take  theraisd 
and  spirit  in  us,  to  be  the  nobler  and  more  excellent  cait 
of  ourselves,  taking  our  denomination  from  that  which  is 
mpre  noble  and  excellent,  we  have  greater  affinity,  accord- 
ing to  our  primitive  and  origini^l  state,  with  heaven,  than 
we  have  with  earth,  which  affinity  is  not  to  be  judged  bf 
the  place  of  residence,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
Mind  and  spirit  are  more  alfin  to  heavenly  inhalntants, 
and  they  are  to  any  thing  that  is  made  merely  of  eaitL 

And  so,, taking  the  things  contained,  with  ail  the  hea- 
venly orbs,  you  have  great  diversifications;,  in  that  men- 
tioned place,  Col:  i.  16.  And  there,  indeeiL  the  Spirit  of 
God  runsx  out  more  than  it  doth  in  the  distribution  of 
things  that  fall  under  that  other  head,  that  is,  the  vtsihle 
things  of  this  earth.  For  we  are  told,  under  the  head  of 
inVisib'le  things,  (and  which  also  in  very  great  part,  indeed, 
are  the  things  which  do  belong  to  tne  heavens,)  of  throtoes 
and  dominions,  and  principalities  and  powers ;  which  are 
very  reasonably  thought  to  mean  to  many  several  orden 
of  celestial  creatures  that  do  inhabit  the  other  world  or 
worlds  for  how  many  of  them  there  are,  we  do  not  know, 
nor  can  know,  as  we  formerly  told  you. 

And  then,  if  we  speak  of  the  things  contained  in  this  lower 
orb,  signified  here  by  earth,  they  do  more  generally  &U 
under  a  conkmon  notice,  and  are  more  obvious  to  everr 
one's  apprehension.  This  world,  you  know,  is  replentsbed 
with  very  numerous  sorts  of  creatures  that  liye  one  way  or 
other,  or  with  one  or  another  sort  of  lives;  either,  that  do 
live  an  intellectual  life,  or  live  from  an  intelligent  soul,  as 
we  do  all  lin^e;  or  else,  that  live  a  merely  sensitiTe  life,  as 
all  the  brute  creatures  do^  of  that  next  order  below;  or 
else,  things  that  do  live  a^  merely  vegetable  life,  as  all  the 
several  sorts  of  plants  that  have  some  kind  of  lyie,  though 
it  be  of  a  meaner  and  lower  kind. 

And  then,  there  are  all  your  inanimate  things  that  have 
no  proper  life  at  a)l ;  that.is,  have  no  self-moving  or  setf- 
acting  prinqiple  within  them,  or  peculiar  to  them,  fnaa 
w|ience  they  do  act  or  oader  theoiselves,  or  are  cabbie  ef 
being  moved,  as  from  any  internal  vis  in  this  kind  or  thai 

Of  si|ch  extent  is  this  orel^ed  universe;  it  takes  in  all 
these  several  sorb  of  things.  And  to  descend  to  the  enmae- 
ration  of  more  particular  kinds  would  be  an  endless  vot^^ 
nnd  not  proper  for  us.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  bars 
very  great  amplitude  in  the  object  of  our.  present  thoo;^ 
and  consideratibn,  #hen  we  are  to  look  upon  the  universe 
of  created  beingS}  that  is,  of  created  sabstanoes.  look  i 
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all  those  th«t  come  under  the  notion  of  matter,  and  that, 
as  such,  is  inanimate :  matter,  as  matter,  has  no  self-mor- 
ing  principle  in  it.  Look  upon  all  those  things  that  lire 
some  kind  of  life  or  another;  whether  they  be  things  of 
this  earth  of  ours,  or  whether  they  be  things  of  the  supe- 
rior or  refined  orbs  and  parts  of  the  universe^  these  come 
in  all  the  orders  of  angelical  creatures,  ofwhiclt  we  have 
0DI7  that  general  and  mdre  indistinct  account  which  that 
Colossiaas  i.  and  some  other  passages  of  Scripture  give  us. 
What  their  diversifications  are.  we  know  not ;  but  some 
or  other  they  are,  and  such  as  do  import  superiority  and 
inferiority  among  themselves.  And  then,  go  to  thdt  other 
head,  of  thinss  destitute  of  li/e,  and  that  more  properly 
come  under  the  notion  of  matter  before  mentioned :  and 
so,  descending  downwards  from  the  more  noble  and  ex- 
cellent creatures,  to  the  meaner  and  lesser  ones,  whisit  a 
vast  scale  of  created  being  is  this!  descending  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  or  ai;cending:  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  and  all  within  the  compass  of  the  created  universe, 
and  all  this  signified  by  that  one  expression  in  the  text, 
"the  worlds." 

Indeed,  all  this  being  summed  tip  into  this  one  expres- 
sion, of  the  universe  of  the  world,  takefi  singularly  and  in  the 
largest  sense  of  which  it  doth  admit,  we  have,  even  within 
the  compass  of  created  beings,  that  which  far  exceeds  any 
of  oar  tnougbts.    And  it  hath  been  a  question  much  agr- 
tated  amongst  philosophical  men,  whether  the  created 
universe  have  Any  created  limits  at  all,  yea  or  no.    It  hath 
been  agitated  by  some  with  a  very  ill  design :  and  some 
have  miade  it  their  business,  in  moving  the  controversy,  to 
hide  their  design.    And  with  a  strange  mixture  of  frand 
and  folly,  in  d&ussing  that  Question,  Whether  the  cre&ted 
universe  were  infinite  or  nol  they 'have  gone  about,  to'dis- 
l^uise  the  matter,  and  told  as,  they  wouldf  not,  indeed,(^say 
It  was  infinite,  but  it  was  indefinite ;  to  wit,  the  extent  of 
the  created  universe :  and  by  the  extent  of  it,  the  meaning 
could  nor  be  the  mere  local  extent,  but  the  real ;  not  barely 
what  space  it  took  up,  but  what  of  essence  and  real  being' 
it  did  comprehend  and  contain;  ^d  that,  some  of  them 
have  told  us,  was  not  infinite,  but  indefinite  only. 

But  there  hath  been  a  very  great  mixture  (lis  I. say)  of 
fraud  and  of  folly :  of  firaud,  that  they  have'di^ised  their . 
meanincr,  and  laboured  to  hide  it ;  i6id  of  folly,  tnat  in  their 
very  attempt  of  hiding  it.  they  have  unawares  discovered 
a  very  ill  meaning.    Ana  it  could  not  but  be  so ;  for  when 
the  terms  are  distinguished  of  infinite  and  indefinite^  I 
would  fain  know  y^hnt  they  mean  by  the  latter.    If,  by  in- 
definite, they  mean  that, which  nath  in  itself  no  certain 
limits,  then  they  plainly  say,  it  is  infinite^  the  created  uni- 
verse is  infinite,  oeci^use-it  hath' no  certain  limits.  ,But  if 
they  metoi  by  it  qnly,  that  it  bath  no  known  limits  to  us, 
that  every  one  readily  acknowledgeth ;  we  can  never  know 
the  limits  of  if;  and  so  that  is  out  to  say  it -is  finite,  if 
they  mean  only  so.    And  indeed,  it  is  a  very  dubitaole 
thing,  whether  any  finite  understanding  can  measure  the 
created  universe,  or  is  capable'of  comprehending  the  extent 
of  it.     Very  willing  I  am  to  aggraqaize  that  as  much  as  1 
can,  in  consistency,  still,  with  owning  it  to  be  but  a.Created 
thing ;  because  still,  the  more  we  magnify  that,  the  more 
we  magnify  the  Creator.    But  to  pretend  it  to  be  an- inde- 
finite things  in  that  sense,  that  is,  that  it  hath  no  eertain 
limits  in  It^If,  that  is  to  make  it  an  infinite  thing. 

And  if  it  here  be  inquired.  What  is  the  inconvenience  of 
that,  to  make  it  to  be  so,  or  how  can  we  prove  it  not  to  be 
so  1  ^Why  tr  oly,  to  the  former  of  the  questions,  there  would 
be  this  to  say,  that  to  say  it  were  infinite,  or  could  be  in- 
finite, were  to  say  that  it  wene  not  a  creation';  for  most 
certain  it  is,  whatsoever  is  infinite  is  GkxK  Infinity  is  the 
proper  predicate  or  attribute  of  Deity.  And  so,  the  incon- 
venience would  be,  the  taking  away  all  the  fonndadons  of 
religion ;  for  it  would  be  the  confounding  of  Qod  and  the 
ereatare,  the  taking  away  the  difi^rence  between  them., 
And  it  would  be  equally  impossible,  that 'there'  should  be 
my  room  or  place  for  religion,  if  you  take  arway  the-sub- 
fect  of  it,  as  much  as  if  you  take  away  the  object  of  it.  >  If 
:he  er^aUtfre  were  infinite,  there  could  be  no  subject. of 
religion :  and  there  can  be  noplace  for  religion,  if  there 
ye  no  subject  of  it,  any  more  than  if  there  were  no  object 

And  as  to  the  question,  How  can  it  be  proved  that  the 


created  tmiverse  is  not  infinite,  and  cannot  be  infinite  1  It 
is  very  clearlv  to  be  proved  by  what  hath  been  said,  in  very 
great  part:  th«t  is,  whatsoever  is  infinite  is  God.  There- 
fore, to  say  that  the  created  universe  is  infinite,  is  to  say, 
that  it  is  not  created.  But  besides,  it  may  be  easily  evinced, 
that  not  only  this  universe  of  created  beings  is  not  infinite, 
but  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  ever  should  be,  or  coald  be. 
And  as  the  plain  reason  of  the  thing  doth  lie  against  that 
imagination ;  so,  the  most  peraicioas  and  destructive  ten- 
dency of  that  philosophy  that  would  impose  upon  us  the 
ima^nation  of  an  infinite  universe,  is  most  studiously  to 
be  disclaimed  and  abhorred,  as  taking  away  all  place  and 
room  for  religion.  For  it  would  confound  created  being 
and  uncreatea,  and  deify  the  creature ;  and  so,  leave  no 
subject  of  worship,  as  the  more  avowed  atheism  leaves  no 
object  of  it. 

I  shall  not  say  more  to  you  about  the  object  of  this  said 
act.  We  are  further  to  consider  the  great  Agent,  the 
Creator ;  and  the  nature  of  the  act  of  creation.  But  let  us 
make  some  stand  and  panse  here,  and  consider  what  im- 
provement i3  to  be  maae  of  what  hath  been  thus  far  dis- 
coursed to  you.  It  is  of  very  vast  extent,  what  we  are  to 
consider  under  the  notion  or  the  created  universe.  But 
when  all  this  is  done,  it  is  still  but  a  creation ;  make  it  as 
great  a  thing  as  you  will,  magnify  it  as  much  as  possible, 
consistently  with  its  being  a  creation,  and  when  all  this  is 
done,  then  say  within  yourselves,  "All  this  is  but  as  a 
drop,  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  a  dust  in  a  balahce,  a  mere  no- 
thing, yea,  lighter  than  irathing  and  vanity,. compared  with 
that  Being  which  is  of  itself;  that  Being  which  owes  itself 
to  none ;  that  Being  to  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  be ;" 
for  ail  this  vast  creation  doth  but  depend  on  will  and  plea* 
sure;  "For  thy  pleasure  they  are  iCnd  were,  created.^'  It 
was  determinable,  merely  upon  good  pleasure,  whether 
there  should  be  any  creation,  or  no  creation :  so  that  one 
nmtuSf  one  nod  (as  I  may  speak)  of  t)ie  Divine  Mind,  either 
makes  this  vast  thing,  the  whole  created  universe,  to  be 
something  or  nothing. '  "  If  I  please,  it  shall  be  something ; 
if  I  please,  it  «hall  be  nothing." 

It  should  lead  vis  into  adoration  of  the  ^reat  self-subeist- 
ing  Being,  that  owes  it  to  none  that  he  is,  is  beholden  to 
none,  but  is  by  the  excellency  of  his  own  eternal  nature, 
to  whieh  it  was  repugnant  not'  to  be,  and  which  compre- 
hends all  plenitude  and  fulness  of  being  in  itself,  even  an 
infinitude  of  being. 

Consider  this  then,  and  when  it  hath  prompted  and  led 
you  into  admiration  and  adoration,  lookmg  up  to  the  great 
Creator,  it  should  prompt  and  lead  ns  into  the  greatest 
detestation  of  the  insolency  of  creatures,  even  such  crea- 
tures as  Tif  they  would  use  their  minds)  are  capable  of 
apprehending  this,  and  yet  take  upon  them  as  if  they  were 
absolute.  They  started  up  out  of  beingbut  the  other  day, 
and  at  the  fiat,  and  by  the  pleasure,  of  the  great  Creator ; 
and  now,  they  look  upon  themselves  in  this  world,  as  if  it 
were  sail  theirs,  and  fs  if  they  might  do  in  it  what  they 
pleased.  He  that  is  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  is 
also,  we  know,  in  Scripture,  styled  the  Possessor  of  heaven 
and  earth.  And  for  a  company  of  u))6tart  creatures  sprung 
up  into  being  but  the  dther  day,  to  take  upon  them,  as  if 
they  were  possessors  (as  much  as  is  possible  for  them  to 
grasp)  of  this  creation,  and  to  do  ih  it  what  they  will ; 
what  a  detestable  insolency  is  this !  It  is  but  a  dependent, 
borrowed  right  that  any  one  hath  in  whatsoever  he  calls 
his  own.  And  yet, -men  are  apt  to  hug  themselves  in  con- 
ceit of  propriety,  saying,  "  This  is  my  oti^  land,  these  are 
my  own  goods,  this  is  my  own  honae:  and  it  is  so  by  the 
best  title  a  man  can  have.^'  Now  suppose  a  stranger  enter 
your  door  and  «ome  into  your  house,  and  take  no  notice 
of  any  thing  as  yot^rs,  but  useCh  all  things  as  he  pleaseth, 
and  saith  he  wilVdo  what  he  lists  in  this  house  of  yours; 
or  (without  wying  so)  doth  what  he  lists,  takes  and  uses 
what  he  will,  and  as  he  will ;  would  yon  not  take  yourself 
to  be  highly  injured,  and  would  you  not  right  yourself^  if 
it  lay  in  your  power,  upon  so  injurious  an  intruder  as  thial 
Why,  at  this  rate  is  the  great  God  treated  and  dealt  with, 
by  hiB  apostatie.  reyolted  creatures,  inhabiting  this  lower 
world,  though  it  be  e^en  the  meaner  and  baser  pans  of 
his  creation  t  Creatures  sprung  up  into  being  here  by  in- 
dulgence of  divine  favour,  take  upon  them  as  if  they  were 
their  own  lords  and  owners,  and  as  if  every  thing  they  lay 
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their  hands  on  were  their  own,  without  ever  taking  notice 
of  God;  He  that  gave  them  breath  and  being  and  ail 
things,  that  they  might  seek  afler  him;  and  consider, 
"  ¥rhence  come  1 1  and  all  things  that  I  use  and  enjoy, 
whence  are  they  1"  No  such  thing  enters  into  their  mipds 
from  day  to  dav,  but  a  life's  time  is  run  out  in  these  bodies, 
wherein  they  should  love,  and  serve,  and  adore,  their  great 
Creator,  without  taking  notice  of  him. 

But  a  more  copious  use  of  this  yet  remains, .when  we 
shall  have  opened  other  things  that  yet  are  to  be  doctrinally 
opened  unto  you. 


LECTURE  X.* 


(3.)  We  are  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  the 
Agent  in  this  great  and  mighty  wotk,  and  that  is,  (as  the 
text  expresseth  it,)  Gkxl  himself,  that  great,  all-compre- 
hending Name.  There  will  be  occasion  to.iake  notice  of 
the  way  of  his  agency  (by  his  word)  by  and  b^.  Th* 
Creator  of  all  things,  of  heaven  and  earth,  can  be  no  other 
Uian  he  who  comprehends  and  contains  all  things,  virtually, 
in  his  own  power.  But  whereas,  we  have  heretofore  shown 
to  you  at  large,  that  there  is  in  the  Deity  a  threefold  sub- 
sistence, the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  are 
each  or  them  to  he  Qomprehended  under  the  notion  of 
Creator  here.  It  is  a  plain  and  self-evident  truth,  com- 
monly given  us  as  a  maxim,  Opera  TViniUUiSf  ad  ea^a^ 
twiU  xnaivisa^  vel  eommimicablits  that  the  works  of  the  three 
persons  in  the  GKxihead  towaids  the  ereature  are  undivided, 
and  communicable  to  each  of  the  persons:  so  ^?  that  we 
must  understand  them  to  be  conjunct,  in  every  such  Act  as 
they  do  exert  without  themselves,  or  towards  any  thine  that 
is  not  GK>d.  Their  distinguishing  actions  are  toward  one 
another ;  but  the  actings  that  they  exert  towards  any  thing 
without  them,  these  are  common  to  them  all.  So  that  the 
Father  creates,  the  Son  creates,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  cre- 
ates. This  action  which,  as  we  have  told  you.  makes  its 
object,  and  doth  not  suppose  it,  as  other  acts,  ad  eztra^.  do, 
it  is  the  common  act  or  each  of  these.  And  so  yon  find 
that  the  creation  is  usually  iiscribed  to  Gkxl,  under  that 
name  of  God  (that  name,  being  essentially  taken)  Whicli 
comprehends  all  the  three  person^.  ^  And  so  we  must  un-  • 
deptaod  that  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  where  Gk)d  is 
said  to  have  createdf  ther  heavens  and  the  earth.  And  that 
observation  is  not  to  be  slighted,  that  £Iohim,>a  plural 
noun,  is  conjoined  with  a  Verb  of  the  singular  number; 
Barah  Elohim.  As  if  it  were  said,  God  created  the  hea- 
ven and  the  earth ;-  that  is,  it  is  «n' expression  to  note  that 
there  is  a  plurality  in  the  Deity ;  that  is,  of  persons,  e6ch 
of  which  IS  God.  But  it  being  conjoined  with  a  verb  in 
the  singular  number,  It  shows  th&t  these  three  were  but 
one:  did  agree  in  Deity,  as  well  as  in  this  creative  act. 
Ana  this  is  thaC  which  that  learned  man  Zanchy,  in  his 
treatise,  "  De  tribus  .Elohim,"  doth  prove  profitably  and 
at  large.  Bat  more  particularly,  when  the  name  or  Gbd 
is  taken, 

[1.]  Personally,  as  divers  times  also  it  is,  then  it  sienf- 
fies,  eminently,  Gk)d  the  Father:  and  that  very  term  doth 
sufliciently  express  him  to-be  the  Original  of  all  things,  of 
a]l  being!!-,  both  created  and  Uncreated.  He  is  usually, 
and  fitly  enough,  said  to  be  Fans  DeitaHs  et  fans  TrinUa- 
tis.  The  Deity  is  first  in  (he  Father,  and  all  created  beings 
first  and  originally  from  him,  as  the  matter  is  plainly  ex- 
pressed in  the  1  Cor.  vii|.  6.  To  us  thpre  is  but  one  God 
the  Father,  of  whom  are  aU  thin^.  Him  we  are  taught  to 
adore  as  the  great  Original,  from  whom  all  being  hath  its 
rise.    And  yet, 

p.]  We  have  the  creation,  very  freqtiently,  ascribed  to 
the  Son,  speaking  him  conjunct*  with  the  Father  in  this 
ffreat  creative  act  An4  eveii  in  th^t  last  mentioned  place, 
(1  Cor.  viii.)  where  it  is  said,  "  To  us  there  is  but  one  God 
the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we.in  him,"  it  is 
added,  "and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are^all 
things,  and  we  by  him.  And  so,  in  that  Col.  i.  15, 16. 
his  agency  in  the  creation  is  most  expressly  asserted.  He 
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who  is  there  said  to  be  "  the  image  of  the  invisible  God, 
and  the  first-born,"  (as  we  read  it,  but  it  may  as  properly 
be  read,  according  to  grammar,  with  only  the  alteration  oi 
an  accent,  the  first-begotten  of  every  creature,)  "  by  him 
were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in 
earth,  visible  and  invisible;  whether  they  be  thrones^ or 
dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers,  all  things  were  cre- 
ated by  him  and  for  nim."  There  is  his  concarrence  and 
conjunction  with  the  Father,  both  as  the  efficient  and  fiaal 
Cause  of  all  things.  So  that  Heb.  i.  3.  "  God  hath  in  these 
last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  ap- 
pointed the  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  he  made  the 
worlds."  He  that  is  *'  the  brightness  of  his  Father's  gloiy 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  by  him  the  worlds 
irere  made.  And  so  we  have  it,  most  expressly,  in  the 
beginning  of  John^s  Grospel :  "  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  (a  known  name  and 
title  of  Christ,  Pod's  eternal  Son  and  consubstantial  Word,) 
that  Word  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  that  Word 
was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  AU 
things  wiere  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  any 
thing  made  that  was  made."  He  is  spoken  of  under  a  tide 
of  like  import,  frequently,  in  otVer  scriptures,  and  motf 
expresslv  in  proverbs  viii.  That  is,  by  the  name  of  the  wis- 
dom of  i7cd,tand,  under  that  name,  is  asserted  to  be  vitk 
him,  even  throughout  the  whole  work  of  this  creation. 
Not  with  him  in  an  idle  coqcomitancy ;  which  no  man  cat 
understand,  either  according  to  the  reason  of  the  thing,  or 
the  plain  import  of  the  other  scriptures  that  have  tra 
named,  and  n^any  more  that  are  to  be  namoi.  He  t«s 
with  him,  when  the  Lord  laid  the  foundations  of  the  eaith, 
when  he  sketched  out  the  heavens,  when  he  did  all  iha: 
was  done  m  the  work  of  creation.    And  then, 

[3.1  The  creation  is  ascribed  to  the  Eternal  Spirit,  to 
the  Qoly  Ghost,  as  you  find  expressly  in  that  Gen.  l  tHa 
we  had  been  told,  -''In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavjsus  and  tl^  earth,  and  that  the  earth  was  wiihoot 
form  and  void ;  the  Spirit  of  God  is  said  to  have  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters  f  that  is,  upon  the  fluid  mti- 
tec  of  the  vet  unformed  chaos,  that  profound  abyss;  that 
Tohu  and  bohu,  as  it  is  expressed;  upon  that  imd  and 

Set  unformed  matter  that  was  fluctuatiog,  even  as  watei!: 
o :  upon  that,  the  Spirit  of  God  did  move  to  cdkct  ani 
form  things  out  of  it^  according  to  divine  pleasure. 

Thus,  it  is  plain,  each  person  in  the  Grodhead  hath  hs 
hand  and  part  in  this  great  work  of  creation.  What  hici 
and  part  each  hath,  some  are  very  curious  in  descritef. 
But  so  far  as  the  Scriptures  expressly  do  lead  ns,  k  iv 
we  may  allow  our  conceptions  to  be  formed  concercuf 
their  distinct  agency.    And  it  is  plain, 

First,  That  the  name  Father  doth  signify  him  to  be  ^ 
Original  of  all  things,  the  first  Fountain  Beine,  the  Foim- 
tain  of  -all  being,  created  and  uncreated.  The  Diriae 
Being  itself  is  first  and  originally  in  Him,  as  the  nase 
Father  signifies:  and  that  comprehends  the  fulness  of  li!  i 
being  in  itself,  all  excellency,  all  perfection,  wLether  ccd- 
ceivable  by  us,  or  unconceivable.  So  fVom  him  the  crea-  ' 
tion  must  have  taken  its  rise  as  the  Head  of  all  things. 
And  then,  ^ 

Secondly,  The  Scripture  speaks  of  the  Son  under  *> 
name  ef  llie  eternal  consubstantial  word  of  God,  or  his  e> 
sential  wisdom,  which  must  needs  be  understood  to  cce- 
tain  in  itself -the  fir^t  idea  of  all  things.  All  being  onf> 
nally  contained  and  comprehended  in  God  the  Father  V 
such,  he  is  bow  Raid  to  be  the  visage  of  the  invisible  Gci. 
and  in  him  do  9II  the  glories  of  the  Deity  shine,  as  in  :^e' 
firet  image.  All  things  being  to  be  created  and  prodxs, 
into  actual  being  according  to  that  image  which  lay  a:  :j» 
Divine  Mind,  which  he  is.  As  there  is  no  one  icoes  akfX 
to  make  any  thing,  but  hath  the  image  and  idea  in  his  Ttt 
mind,  first,  of  what  he  intends  to  mak&  He  that  inies::^ 
to  make  a  book,  or  to  make  a  house,  or  a  sarmeac  isa 
the  idea  in  his  own  mind,  first,  of  what  he  inieads^i: 
make,  and  accordingto  that  idea  all  things  are  made.  A'*^ 
things  that  were  to  be  created,  the  eternal  wisdom  of  tt« 
Father  comprehending  them  all  in  himself,  he  is  the  rcle 
or  lurma,  according  to  which  the  creation  is  ai  last  pro- 
duced into  actual  being.    And  then. 

Thirdly,  The  agency  of  the  Holy  Ohost  maj  be  eon- 
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ceived  according  to  that  light  the  Scripture  girea  concem- 
ing  the  distinguishing  characters  of  that  person.  From 
the  actuoos  love,  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  for  an 
eternal  production  of  the  divine  image  by  the  Father  in  the 
Son,  there  cannot  but  be  an  everlasting  spiraiion  of  love 
between  the  Father  and  this  his  consubstanlial  Image :  an 
actuoos  love,  and  that  image,  containing  in  itself  the  ideas 
of  all  the  things  that  were  to  be  produced.  This  mighty 
power  of  actuous  love,  it  goes  fonh  to  produce  all  things, 
according  to  this  image,  with  the  h^hest  delectation  ana 
complacency,  according  to  which,  God  pronounced  coh- 
cernmg  all  thines  whidi  he  had  made — that  it  was  very 
good,  and  so  a,  derivative  object  of  divine  love ;  all  things 
being  produced  according;  to  that  excellency  of  his  own 
image  that  was  the  Original  Rootof  all  things.  And  here- 
upon do  other  Scriptures  speak  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  this  matter;  thjit  is,  that  by  his  Spirit  he  garnish- 
ed the  heavens ;  one  part  of  the  creation  there  spoken  of. 
"  Thou  sendest  forth  thy  Spirit  and  they  are,  created," 
Psalm  civ.  30.  And.  so  you  see,  that  J*ather,  Son,  ^d 
Spirit,  have  their  parts  and  agencies  in  this  great  work  of 
creation.    Bat  then, 

(3.)  We  have  here  to  consider  the  act  itself.  You  have 
seen  the  object,  the  worlds ;,  and  you  hfive  seen  the  Agent, 
God  himself.  Father,  ^on,  and  Spirit  We  are  now  next,, 
according  to  the  order  proposed,  to  consider  the  aot  that  is 
expressed  here  in  the  text  by  a  word,  which  is,  fitly  enough, 
rendered.  "  framed ;"  but  we  must  note  unto  you,  that  that 
word  dotn  express  one  sort  of  act,  and  supposeth  another. 
It  expresseth  one  sort  of  act,  that  is,  the  fhiming  of  things ; 
framing  (as'it  is  fi^Iy  enough  translated  here)  when  there 
was  somewhat  now  brought  into  being,  out  of  which  they 
should  be  so  and  so  diversely  framed,  especially  as  to  the 
material  part  of  the  world.  That  is  the  act  here  expressed. 
But  then,  it  suoposeth  a  former  act^  a  foregoing  act,  and 
that  is,  the  making  all  out  of  nolhmg,  out  of  which, any 
thing  was  after-framed.  We  shall  speak  of  the  act  the 
word  expresseth,  first ;  and  then  shall  speak  of  the  act-that 
word  sopposeth. 

[1.]  The  word  in  the  text  is  very  fitly  expressive  of  the 
former  act,  that  the  worlds  are  said  to  be  firamed.  It  comes 
of  a  word  that  signifies  perfect  and  entire,'  and  it  seems  to 
come  from  that- we  comm^alj^  denote  by  art;  or,  as  some 
would  have,  the  relation  of  this  word  to  artus^  which  signi- 
fies our  limos,  the  limbs  of  any  .creature  that  is  endued 
with  life.  And  so  they  would  borrow  the  illustration  of 
this  word  from  chirurgic  art,  that  doth  aptly  «place  the 
bones  which  have  been  dislocated,  and'  puts  them  into 
joint  again.  So  the  worlds  were  (huned  (as  it  were)  by 
the  most  curious  and  exquisite  chirurgic  ^art ;  or  else, 
that  which  is  precedent  to  that,  the  Ipcking  and  joining 
things  into  one- another  thrdugh  the  whole  creation. 

And  in  this  respect,  ihe  framing  of  the  worldk  was  more 
immediately  the  \irork  of  the  divine  wisdom,  which  ^  may 
be  meant  by  the  expression  here,  that  they  were  created 
by  the  word,  of  Grod,  which  I  told  you  we  should  take 
notice  of  in  its  proper  place.  Which  ma^  be  meant  not  of 
the  word  spoken  out,  but  of  the  infernal  word,  agreeable 
to  what  we  are  wont  to  call  verbum  tnentis ;  as  there  is  no 
one  that  speaks,  (if  he  speak  sense,)  but  he  hath  in  his 
own  mind  first  that  which  he  afterwards  expresseth  and 
speaks  oat.  But  herein  was  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator 
principally  conspicuous ;  in  that  beautiful  order  and  fVame 
of  things  that  appeared  every  where  throughout  this  great 
universe ;  that  there  ia  that  order  that  we  behokl  daily 
among  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  reference  to  one  another 
and  in  reference  to  us;  that  which,  in  the  8th  Psalm,  you 
find  the  Psalmist  in  so  high  and  holy  an  adoration  of: 
"  When  I  ^consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers, 
the  moon  and  the  stars>  which  thou  hast  ordained."  It  is  a 
great  arg:umentof  a  holy  heai^,  to  be  raach  in  contempla- 
ting the  divine  v^lsdom  that  ha^h  Settled  every  thing  of  that 
order  which  is  any  where  to  be  found  in,  the  whole  creation. 
If  yoa  look  into  this  lower  world,  and  consider  that,  as 
to  what  falls  under  our  notice,  there  is  every  where  that 
correspondency  of  actives  to  passives,  of  facilities  to  ob- 
jects, as  every  one  that  will  use  thoughts  may  easily  dis- 
cern, the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  greatly  to  be  adored  in 
it.  For  think  we  with  ourselves,  how  great  a  piece  of 
^vanity  this  creation  had  been,  if  it  had  not  been  so ;  if 


there  had  been  objects  upon  which  there  had  been  no  fa- 
culties to  exercise ;  or  if  there  were  faculties  to  be  exer- 
cised that  had  no  objects  |  as  if  there  were  visible  things, 
and  no  eye  to  see  them ;  if  there  were  audible  things,  ana 
no  ear  to  near  them.  And  so,  back  again,  if  there  were  eyes, 
and  nothing  W  be  seen ;  and  a  faculty  of  hearing,  and  no 
such  thinf  as  sound.  But  herein  is  the  admirable  contriv- 
ance of  the  divine  wisdom  in  this  creation  manifest,  that 
here  is  such  a  correspondency  throughout,  of  objects  to 
faculties,  of  active  powers  ana  principles  to  passives. 

.And  then,  in  that  .order  that  is  settled  amongst  things, 
therein  we  have  the  great  display  of  the  divine  wisdom, 
there  being  (as  hath  been  oflen  said)  that  relation  between 
WLsdom  and  order,  as  between  cause  and  effect.  Where- 
soever there  is  any  of  stated,  settled  order,  we  may  be  sure 
there  W9S  wisdom  to  contrive  and  design  it.  Stated  and 
settled  order  cannot  be  a  casualty.  When  we  see  the  con- 
trivance and  order  that  are  in  such  a  thiiig  as  a  watch  or 
a  dock,  and  the  like,  we  are  presently  sure  that  such  a 
thing  was  not  made  by  chance.  And  to  think  that  such  a 
mighty  agency,  a  mighty  power  of  motion,  as  was  once  ex- 
erted m  this  creation^  should  produce  things  in  that  orderly 
frame  wherein  we  behold  them,  without  design,  without 
wisdom,  is  as  absurd  an  imagination,  as  if  we  should  ima- 

fine  a  thousand  men,  by  violent  sti;okes  with  axes  and 
ammers,  upon  brass  or  iron,  or  the  )ike,  without  any  de- 
sign, should  produce  so  many  watches,  clocks,  or  any  such 
like  engines ;  meaning  no  such  thing. 

Therefore,  nothing  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  a 
greatei;  arerument  of  the  degeneracy  of  man,  or  how  low  his 
mind  is  sunk,  than  that  there  should  be  any  who  should 
go  into  the  account  of  the  more-thinking  sort  of  men,  that 
yet  should  make  it  their  business  to  exclude  the  power  of 
final  causes  outgf  the" world;  as  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  a  fipal  cause,  or  an  end  designed,  that  had  any  in- 
fluence at  all  upon  this  great  creation.  Whereas,  if  we 
consider  the  several  orders  and  sorts  pf  being,  how  useful 
th<e  meanest  creature,  even  the  inanimate  part  of  the  crea- 
tion, is^  to  very.great  and  necessary  purposes  and  ends; 
and  when  we  consider,  among  those  things  that  have  life, 
how  aptly  they  ^erve  for  their  own  purposes,  and  how  aptly 
every  thing  in  them  serves  their  own  purpose,  that  is,  to 
beget  and  maintain  that  life,  we  cannot  but  see  the  absur- 
dity of  that  conceit.  To  look  upon  the  lowest  sort  of  living 
creatures,  the  mere  vegetable  creamres ;  Why  are  they 
made  with  roots  1  but  to  take  hold  of  the  earth  f^om  wfaeaos 
by  them. their  nutriment  is  drawn  j  that  those  little  fibres, 
without  which  a  leaf  could  not  be  nourished,  should  be 
dispersed  every  where  throughout  the  whole,  with  so  fine 
a  texture  as  they  are'l  Very  well  doth  Cicero,  a  heathen, 
speak  of  nature  under  the  name  of  the  divine  art,  the  art 
of  Qod.  And  whereas,  "  Boni  artificis  est  celare  artem  f 
U  is  ike  pari  of  a  good  artist  to  conteat  his  arty  truly,  if  the 
divine  art  were  not,  in  great  part,  concealed,  one  would 
think  all  the  actions  of  intelliaent  creatures  should  be 
swallowed  up  in  wonder,  to  behold  the  divine  agency  run- 
ning through  all  things,  and  so  variously  exerting  itself 
for  the  production  of  things  as  we  find  them,  and  contriv- 
ing the  several-  kinds  of  thinirs  in  the  same  rank  and  star 
tion  in  the  creation,  into  which  at  first  they  were  sec 

If  we  should  Jook  to  that  admirable,  rare  contrivance, 
that  appears  in  toe  forming  of  our  own  bodies,  upon  which 
you  find  the  Psalmist  in  that  transport,  "  Marvellous  are 
thy  works,  fearfully  I  am  made,"  that  is,  wonderfully; 
"  and  that  toy  soul  knoweth  right  well,"Psalm  cxxxix.  14. 
That  is,  **  This  is  a  beaten  subject  to  me,  a  thing  that  my 
thoughts  are  much  -used  to,  it  is  a  thing  about  which  my 
mind  is  accustomed,  I  know  it  right  well :"  as  we  know 
the  path  that  we  have  oflen  trod. 

And  not  only  is  the  divine  wisdoih  conspicuous  in  this 
framing  of  things,  but  his  goodn^  too.  How  adorable  is 
the  goodness  of  God,  even  in  that  frame  and  disposure  of 
things  that  we  find  in  the  creation ;  that  things  are  so 
framed  and  adapted,  as  to  answer  and  correspond  to  one 
another.  Here  is  a  great  appearance  of  the  divine  good- 
ness, that  whereas  he  hath  put  into  such  sorts  and  orders 
of  his  creatures,  a  desiring  bcnlty,  there  is  still  somewhat 
in  that  cxeation  to  answer  that  faculty  of  desire.  Eveij 
thing  is,  by  natural  instinct,  tauffht  to  desire  that  which  is 
good  for  it ;  that  is,  that  which  is  convenient  and  suitable 
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to  it  So  we  hare  the  Psalmist  (Psalm  cxlr.  15.)  admir- 
ing God  upon  this  account,  that  the  eyes  of  all  things  were 
ap  nnto  him,  and  that  he  gave  them  their  meat  in  due 
season;  a  continual  argument  and  testimony  of  the  divine 
goodness.  He  haih  not  left  himself,  in  thi^  without  wit- 
ness: the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  gooddiss,  even  that 
which  the  inhabitants  of  it  replenish  and  fill  with  their 
wickedness  and  malignity  against  him.  He  doth  ^ood  to 
all,  even  to  the  evU  and  the  good.  He  hears  the  ny€hB 
when  they  cry,  and  thev  seek  their  meat  from  God ;  Psalm 
civ.  which  PsuEdm  is  ruU  of  expressions  to  this  purpose. 
This  is  the  munificence  of  (he  gi^eat  Creator,  that  when  he 
did  design  to  replenish  such  and  such  parts  of  the  created 
universe,  with  such  and  such  inhabitants,  creatures  able  to 
receive  and  entertain  some  correspondent  and  suitable 
good,  he  hath  also  stored  the  world  with  that  good  which 
shall  answer  every  appetite  (hroughout  all  this  creation  of 
God ;  so  that  none  can  be  miserable,  amongst  even  those 
that  are  rendered,  ^y  their  own  natures,  capable  of  go- 
vernment by  a  law,  but  such  as  make  themselves  so  by 
aversion  and  disaffection  to  their  proper  and  suitable  good. 
They  onlv  have  it  not,  because  they  refuse  it,  because 
they  are  oisaffected  thereunto. 

But  then,  we  should  come,  in  the  next  pface,  to  ^>eak  of 
the  second  act  which  t^is  expession  4n  the  text  doth  sop- 
pose.  That  which  the  word  in  the  text  is  most  expressive 
of,  is  only  that  sort  of  act  by  which  thinss  are  adapted  and 
suited  to  one  another;  but  thb  supposetn  a 'former  act,  btF 
which  those  things,  out  of  which  things  are  thus  fhuned, 
were  themselves  at  first  produced  and  br6ught^forth  out  of 
nothing;  which  is  creation  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper 
sense ;  though,  indeed,  there  is  not  a  word  that  doth  ex- 
clusively signify  that  act  in  any  of  tlie  learned  languages. 
But  the  nature  of  the  thing  doth  plainly  evidence  that  there 
must  be  such  an  act.  That  is,  look  upon  all  uncreated 
being,  the  being  of  God  himself,  and  then  that  which  is 
ereaSsd  and  made  being,  must  have  been  made  out  of  no- 
tiiing ;  which  they^  that  will  not  apprehend,  run  into  vari'^ 
ous  and  most  manifest  abeurdities ;  one  sort,  thinking  there 
must  be  such  a  thing  as  eternal,  necessary  matter :  another 
aort.  thinkiag^that  thiufs  must  be  made  out  of  God  as  so 
many  parts  of  the  Deity.  But  I  shall,  on  the  next  oeca- 
aion,  labour  to  evince  to  you  the  absurdity  of  any  such 
imaginations  as  these. 

And  in  the  mean  time,  pray  let  us  make  so  mtich  of  pre- 
sent reflection  upon  this  threat  work  of  God*s  creation ;  that 
is,  that  he  who  hath  made  such  a  world  as  this,  cannot  but 
have  both  right  and  ability  to  nule  it,  and  all  things  in  it, 
to  the  best  and  most  valuable  purpose?.  And  truly,.  I  /ear 
we  do  not,  on  this  account,  enougn  study  the  creation,  and 
the  attributes  of  theDiV'ine  Beinr  that  are  exerted  and  put 
forth  in  that  creation.  There  is  his  wisdom  and  his  good- 
ness to  be  seen  in  that  first  sort  of  act  already,  spoken  to. 

And  his  power  is  most  visible,  and  Specially  to  be  seen 
in  the  latter  sort  of  act,  as  we  shall  show  when  we  come  to 
speak  to  it.  But  to  any  that  would  give  themselves-liberty 
of  their  own  thoughts,  one  would  think,'  they  should  ^ot 

Cfor  all  the  world,  with  the  consolation,  that  this  one 
j  should  afford  us :  that  is,  that  all  this  vast  IVame  of 
things  should  be  produced  hy  divine  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  pover,  into  that  exquisite  order  in  which  we  now  be> 
hold  them;  and  that,  hereupon,  he  that  could  tell  how  to 
make  such  a  world  as  this,  rcfrfenished  with  such  variety 
of  inhabit^ts,  knows  how  to  govern  and  dispose  every 
thing  he  hath  made.  And,  as  there  hath  been  that. display 
of  those  glorious  excellencies,  in  the  Divine  Nature,  in  the 
frame  and  coiuextureof  this  whole  creation,  we  ought  here* 
upon  alwavs  to  expect,  that  he  will,  with  the  same  wisdom, 

Eower.  and  goodness,  regulate,  govern,  and  dispose  of  what 
s  hath  so  made.  All  Skes^  thmgs  will  appear,  and  show 
themselves  in  the  most  proper  seasoas,  without  oui^  dis- 
tracting and  self-tormentmg  cares.  Let  Qs  be  desirous, 
principally  and  finally,  of  nothing  hut  that  he  who  made 
such  a  world  as  this,  for  himself,  and  for  his  own  glory, 
ma]r,  in  his  own  wav  and  time,  have  that  glory  out  of  it 
which  he  seeks  and  designs  for  himselC  Yea,  let  us  be 
content,  that  he  should  have  it  in  such  a  way  as  may  pos* 
fibly  be  conjunct  with  our  suffering  many  inconveniences ; 
thifigs  that  may  be  grievous  to  us,  to  oar  flesh  and  Uood,. 
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and  external  sense.  Should  not  he  hsfc  his  glory  out  of 
his  own  creation,  his  own  way  1  This  world  was  not  made 
for  us,  but  ii  was  made  for  him,  by  whom  it  wj -*- 
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p.]  BoT  th?n,  as  I  have  told  you,  in  the  second  place, 
we  are  now  to  consider,  that  as  the  expression,  here  in  the 
text,  doth  more  directly  siHiify  that  one  act  of  patting 
things  into  order,  which  is  the  native  import  of  the  word; 
so  there  is  another  act  necessarily  supposed;  and  that  is, 
the  bringing  of  things  out  of  nothing,  which  are  the  proper, 
the  truly  proper,  matter  of  prodnction,  or  whatsoever  is  extra 
HkvM,  whatsoever  is  a  diverse  thing  from  the  being  of  the 
Deity  itself.  This  word, "  frame,"  ooth  not  signify  directly 
this  act,  but  it  doth  necessarily  suppose  it.  Order  doth 
suppose  a  subject,  the  things  in  being  that  ar^  brought  into 
that  order.  And  as  the  two  great  attributes  before  men- 
tioned, divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  do  shine  forth  in  that 
former  act,  the  putting  of  things  into  order ;  so  his  power 
doth  most  eminently  appear  in  this  latter  act,  the  bringing 
of  the  things  which  he  so  puts  into  order,  out  of  nothing. 

As  we  ao  not  pretend  to  assert  this  act,  from  the  import 
of  this  word  that  is  used  in  the  text,  abstractly  considered, 
so'i^either  do  we  pretend  to  assert,  fhmi  the  native,  proper 
force  and  significancy  of  any  one  word  at  all,  that  we  must 
think  appropriate  to  this  purpose,  as  only  to  signify  this 
act  and  nothing  else.  We  do  readily  grant,  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  words  thus  rendered,  are  freqoentljr  used 
with  more  latitude  than  barely  to  signiQr  the  bringing  of 
things  out  of  nodiing.  And  so,  this  act  is  not  to  be  con- 
cluded from  th6  force  and  import  of  such  words,  abstractly 
considered  by  then^lves.  Words  that  are  of  a  more  inde- 
finite signification,  that  may  signify  more  thin^  than  one, 
they  are  always  determined  to  some  one  particular  sense 
or  other,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  place  where  they  are 
used.  There  is  not  any  one  .word  at  alL  that  is  lobe  con- 
fined and  limited  to  one  certain  sense  by  its  own  native 
import;  or,  at  least,  there  are  very  few  words  thai  are  ca- 
pable of  that  confinement  and  restriction  by  constant  and 
unvaried  use.  But  what  they  mean  in  th»  or  that  ssying, 
is  to  be  judged  by  the  circumstances  of  the  diRcoaises 
wherein  they  lie. 

What  of  the  creation  is  de  ide,  a  matter  of  faith  merely, 
we  have  hinted  to  3rou  already,  and^hall  further  have  oc- 
casion to  show  you,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  that  seeted 
head,  how  we  are  to  come  to  this  understanding.  But,  in 
the  mean  time,  it  is  very  evident,  when  it  is  said,  that  we 
are  to  understand  this  by  faith,  that  the  worlds  Were  so 
and  so  framed,  we  are  not  to  understand  it  exclnsirely.  as  if 
the  meaningpf  the  text  were,to  shut  out  every  thing  of  ar- 
gument or  ratiocination  in  the  matter.  One  and  the  same 
thing  may  be  assented  to',  from  divers  different  premises, 
as  was  hinted  to  you  before.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose, 
and  even  to  make  this  which  I  am  now  speaking  of  a 
matter  of  faith,  to  wit,  the  producing  of  created  things  out 
of  nothing,  if  it  shall  evidently  appbar,  that  in  some  texts 
of.  Scripture  this  must  be  ultimately  intended  and  meant; 
and  that  no  other  thing  can  be„so  as  to^xdude  the  neces- 
sary pre-supposition  of  this ;  and  there  are,  undonbtedly, 
some  texts  thht  must  be  so  understood,  that  there  hath 
been  somewhat  produced  out  of  nothing,  ont  of  which 
other  things  at  length  were  m^de  to  arise. 

As  to  that  first  text  of  Scripture,  "  In  the  beginning  God 
creatdid  the  heaven  and  the  ehrth."  Created  must  neces- 
sarily have  this  sense,  at  least,  by  an  unavoidable  neces- 
sity ;  for  this  making  heaven  ana  earth,  being  said  to  be 
in  the  beginning,  when  things  took  their  beginning,  had 
their  first  rise,  it  must  suppose  that  heaven  and  earth  were 
not  only  brought  into  oracr,  but  that  of  which  ther  were 
made,  wds  made  of  itself  to  exist,  not  having  existed  before. 
Otherwise,  how  was  that  the  beginning  of  things  1  How 
was  that  the  bead  of  things  1  as  the.HidnreW  word  Resch, 
from  whence  the  word  Bershith,  in  the  beginning,  signifies. 
Gtherwise,  this  word  must  assert  a  eontradictiott,  thst 
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things  wen  begun,  aUd  nt)t  l)egfiin,  iU  Uiat  time  vhen  God 
created  heaven  and  earth. 

And  so,  if  700  go  forward  to  that  first  of  Jofan^  <3oepel. 
Tcr.  2, 3.  *'  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  Gtod,  and  the  Word  was  God.  All  things  were 
ereated  by  him,  (that  is,  God;)  and  withont  him  was  nothing 
made  that  was  made  f  erery  thing  that  was  not  God,  was 
then  made ;  all  things.  And,  therefore,  to  snppose  that 
all  these  made  things  were  made  oat  of  pre-existent  matter, 
is  to  sapfwee,  that  that  nre-existent  matter  was  not  a  thing, 
for  all  things  were  said  to  be  made  by  him.  All  things 
beside  himself  were  then  made,  therefore,  matter  itself  was 
then  made,  ont  of  which  other  things  were  made ;  miless 
it  shall  be  said  that  matter  is  nothing,  and,  if  so,  we  have 
what  we  seek,  that  is,  that  there  are  some  things  made  ont 
of  nothing;  bnt  if  it  were  a  thing,  and  were  not  the  Di- 
vine Being,  as  it  is  impossible  to  be,  it  was  a  self-made 
thing,  and  then  made  oat  of  nothing. 

And  to  this  parpose  mast  the  ei]3ieatory  proposition  In 
the  text  be  necessarily  adapted,  so  that  the  tnings  that  are 
seen,  were  not  Wade  of  things  that  did  appear.  The  phe- 
nomena,  (that  is  the  word  there,)  thinsfs  not  then  appearing, 
when  the  worlds  were  tkns  iVamed  by  the  word  of  Oo&t 
that  is,  thlnsRi  not  before  existbig.  for  there  is  nothing  at 
all  that  can  DC  sajiposed  to  exist,  Imt  doth  appear  to  some 
faculty  or  other,  either  divine  or  created.  But  thley  were 
things  simply  not  appearinff  at  all,  and,  therefore,  not  ex- 
isting at  all,  ont  of  which  these  worlds  were  made. 

And  lexicographers  do  take  notioe  of  that  among  the 
other  senses  of  the  word  ^iM^onr,  that  it  signifies  to  ex- 
ist. And,  toereforc)  the  worlds  are  said  to  he  fhuned  oat 
of  that  which  once  did  sot  exist,  till  it  was  made  to  exist 
by  the  divine  creative  power.  And  therefore,  they  foolishly 
think  who  wonld  put  a  difficulty  upon  God  in  this  case, 
such  as  was  put  upon  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  to  make 
brick  withoCit  straw ;  as  if  omnipotency  coukl  be  posed, 
or  meet  with  any  obstrnotion  to  its  designed  acts,  for  want 
of  matter  to  work  npon.  It  was  all  one  to  him,  (who  calls 
things  tnat  are  not,  and  makes  them  be  as  if  they  were,  as 
the  expression  Rom.  iv.  17.)  whether  there  were  the  pre- 
existent  matter  to  work  upon  or  no;  and  the  non-pl'e- 
existence  can  never  nonnlns  omnipotency. 

And  therewith  shoula  we  obviate  ahe  vain  and  idle 
question  j  when  we  hear  of  the  worlds  being  framed  by  the 
word  of  God }  "  Aye,  bnt  of  what  were  they  made  1  made 
they  were,  but  what  did  he  make  ihetfk  of  I**  They  most 
have,  originally,  bS^en  made  out  of  what  before  was  not, 
seeing  it  was  nis  pleasure  that  they  should  be ;  for  his 
pleasure  all  things  are  and  were  created,  Rev.  v.  9.  And 
so,  (as  was  said  before,)  if  yon  take  matter  within  the  com- 
pass of  being,  it  must  itself  be  a  made  thing. 

Now,  concemii^  this  act,  the  brin^g  St  all  things  out 
of  notbing,  take  tois  two-fold  assertion,  which  we  shall 
evince  to.  you,  and  according  whereonto  we  are  to  con- 
ceive of  it— that  it  is  possible  to'  no  created  agent ;  and— 
that  it  is  poesible  to  God. 

First,  To  all  created  agents,  it  was  impossible  to  bring 
something  oat  of  nothing.  It  'is  impOnible  to  all  the 
power  of  nature,  unto  the  power  of  wnatsoever  creature, 
or  unto  all  the  creatures  uniting  their  power.  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  with  the  reasonings  of  the  schools  to  this  par- 
nose,  by  which  they  plainly  enough  demonstrate  creation, 
(that  Is,  bringing  something  oat  of  nothing)  to  be  impossi- 
ble to  any  creature.  It  i$.  indeed,  a  mncn  disputed  thing 
among  them,  whether  God  cannot  impart  his  power,  whe- 
ther it  cannot  be  commtmicated  to  a  creature,  so  as  that  he 
may  not  mAke  use  of  a  creature  in  creation ;  but  it  is  little 
material  how  that  goes. 

But  that  a^ereature  cannot,  by  all  its  own  strength,  be 
able  to  bring  any  thing  oat  of  nothing,  nor  aU  created 
power  pmt  together,  needs  no  other  conviction,  but  an  ap- 
peal even  to  common  understandihg.  Nor  can  yon  con- 
ceive it  any  wav  possible  for  you.  And  if  you  say,  "  No, 
I  cannot  do  it  akme ;  but  if  I  take  in  the  advice,  or  soper- 
added  helps  of  such  and  such  things,  possibly  we  may  to- 
gether." Why,  snppose  all  the  power  and  foree  of  all  men 
m  the  world,  and  or  all  created  agents  besides,  were  to  be 
united  in  one  act,  you  cannot  so  much  as  conceive  that 
they  coold  produce  so  mneh  as  one  single  atool  into  being 
oat  of  nothing.    As  it  is  equally  impoivibla  to  all  created 


power  to  annihilate,  nk  to  cRate,  to  reduce  something 
oack  again  into  nothing,  as  to  prodate  something  out  m 
nothing ;  so  also  is  it  eqnally  possible  for  the  divine,  un' 
created  power  to  bring  all  things  out  of  nothing.  And 
then,  therefore, 

Secondlv :  We  are  to  conceive  concerning  thb  aet,  as  II 
is  imposslDle  to  any  created  agent,  so  it  is  poesible  to  God^ 
and  to  the  divine  agency.  For  it  is  plain,  it  implied  n6>^ 
thing  of  contradiction  in  the  thkig  itself;  that  that  Which 
did  not  exist,  should  exist,  as  it  is  evident  that  many 
things  do  exist  which  did  not  exist.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
contradiction  in  that,  what  did  not  exist,  sbould  exist,  as 
is  is  evident  that  nnmy  things  do  etist  And,  therefore,  to 
suppose  it  impossible  to  God  to  make  that  exist,  which 
did  not  exist,  is  itself  to  assert  a  contradiction.  For  the 
notion  of  God  doth  carnr  infiniteness  in  it;  you  cannot 
form  a  notion  of  God,  bvit  it  must  include  mfiniteness. 
But  to  say  that  he  is  infinite,  infinite  in  being,  in  his  per* 
fections,  m  his  power  too,  and  yet,  that  he  cannot  do  that 
which  implies  no  contradiction  to  be  done,  is  to  deny  God 
to  be  God.  It  is  to  say,  God  is  but  a  finite  being,  or  of  finite 
power;  to  say,  that  which  you  call  God  is  not  God,  which 
is  a  contradiction,  when  von  say  that  he  c«nnot  do  that 
which  implies  no  contraoiction  that  it  should  be  done; 
that  is,  that  that  which  did  not  exist,  should  exist 

Bnt  admit  this,  perhaps  yon  will  object,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  divine  agency  to  make  somethmg  out  of  nothmg, 
that  doth  not,  however,  prove  that  God  hath  now  diOit  so. 
There  are  many  things  possible  to  be  done,  wMch  are  not 
actually  done.  And  it  is  no  argument,  from  the  afikma^ 
tion  of  the  power  to  assert  the  act 

To  this,  I  only  say.  It  is  not  alleged  to  that  porpoee ; 
we  do  not  assert  the'possibility  of  creating  somethinff  out 
of  nothing,  to  prove  that  something  hath  Men  created  ont 
of  nothing ;  bat  only  by  way  of  answer  to  them,  that  woald 
thereby  prove,  that  something  was  never  created  ont  of 
nothing,  because  it  is  an  emmcUUo^  affirmation,  that  which 
is' impossible  to  be  done  is  never  aictaalljr  done,  though  it 
doth  not  follow,  that  because  the  thing  is  possible  to  be 
done,  therefore  it  is  actually  done.  And,  therefore,  this  is 
alleged  otily  in  answer  to  them,  that  do  say  it  is  simply 
impossible.  But  we  prove  it  not  to  be  impossible,  for 
many  things  exist  that  did  not  always  do  so. 
'  But  we  otherwise  prove,  that  it  hath  aetualhr  been  so, 
that  is,  that  he  hath  mMo  something  out  of  nothing ;  thai 
is,  that  we  have  proved  it  ih«n  those  plain  texts,  thai  can- 
not but  be  understood  in  that  sense.  And  we  shall  now 
prove  it,  from  the  gross  and  manifold  absurdities,  that  they 
are  unavoidably  cast  upon,  who  disallow  something  to  b« 
made  ont  of  nothing.  That  is,  such  absurdities  as  these ; 
first,  tbey  must  suppose  this  world  to  have  been  eternally, 
of  itself,  as  it  is ;  or,  secondlv,  they  must  afirm  there  hath 
been  necessarily  self-sabtistmg  matter  from  eternity ;  or, 
thirdly,  they  must  a.ssert,  that  God  hath  made  all  things 
out  of  himself,  that  whatsoever  is  made,  is  part  of  himself. 
But  these  are  all  of  them  the  most  manifest  and  gross 
absmrdities  that  can  be  thought 

i.  That  this  world  should  have  been  eternally  as  it  is, 
withoat  beginning.  They  that  will  pretend  to  sa^  so,  must 
first  throw  away  all  divine  revelation  about  this  matter, 
which  manifestly  asserts  it  never  to  have  been  eternal,  but 
hath  begun  to  be.  But  besides  that,  they  do  assert,  here* 
repugnancies  in  the  very  natnre  of  the  thm^,  for  they  must 
assert  the  world  to  be  as  new  now,  as  it  was  several 
thousands  of  years  aco ;  that  it  was  as  old  the  first  year, 
as  now  it  is;  that  is,  Q^e  first  year  in  our  account  Besides 
what  is  wont  to  be  alleged  by  them  who  are  for  that  second 
horrid  opinion,  that  matter  was  necessarily  self-subsiscing 
from  eternity;  they  think  themselves  concerned  to  prove 
(he  world's  oeing  from  eternity,  as  it  is;  and  they  do  so 
frx>m  that  consideration,  that  then  it  is  most  unconcetvably 
strange,  that  we  should  have  no  records  of  things,  (as  one 
of  those  Epicureans  speaks,)  elder  or  of  a  more  ancient 
date  than  the  times  <ff  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  like.    But, 

ii.  That  which  is  more  ptsusibly,  and  more  nsually, 
taken  up  in  these  latter  times,  (though  it  was  an  ancient 
by-gone  absurdity  too,)  is,  that  there  most  be  such  a  thing 
as  Eternal  matter,  out  of  which  many  things  were  btoucht 
into  dus  frame,  in  wMch  now  they  are :  and  some  mat 
will  not  pretend  to  atheism  do  think,  that  only  that  matter 
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did  pre-exist,  and  things  could  not  have  been  produced 
into  that  order  and  state  wherein  they  do  now  appear,  bat 
by  a  div^ine  agency ;  that  is,  by  a  divine  power  and  wisdom 
Timning  through  all  things,  and  modelling  them  into  that 
form  in  which  we  do  find  they  do  now  appear,  and  are 
BOW  cast ;  but  nothing  is  moie  obyions  to  them  that  do 
consider,  than  the  gross  absurdity  of  that  opinion,  that 
Ikere  must  be  such  a  thine  as  eternal,  self-subsisting  mat- 
4er,  out  of  which  God  made  the  worlds.    For, 

(i.)  That  would  ascribe  to  the  matter,  the  most  funda- 
mental attributes  of  the  Divine  Being;  that  is,  self-sub- 
sisting or  necessary  existence.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  grossly  absurd,  than  that  the  highest  and  most  radi- 
cal and  most  fundamental  attribute  of  the  Deity  should  be 
ascribed  to  dull  and  senseless  matter,  that  is,  to  exist  of 
itaelf,  and  that  it  should  be  possible  to  him,  if  he  would, 
to  reduce  it  to  nothing:  and  that  this  pren^ive  should 
belong  to  every  particle  of  matter,  and  that  all  matter  be- 
ing reduced  into  minute  particles,  even  in  our  conception, 
then  each  minute  |>article  must  be  in  itself  an  independent 
thing,  existing  of  itself  without  dependence  on  any  thing 
else.  Which,  if  it  be  acknowledged,  then  shall  yon  have 
as  many  deities  as  there  are  minute  particles  of  matter 
throughout  the  universe. 

(ii.)  This  will  further  confute  that  gross  conceit,  that 
there  must  be  any  self-subsisting  matter  from  eternity. 
And  if  there  were  such,  it  were  altogether  impossible  that 
this  world  should  be  made  out  of  it.  And  so  it  is  asserted 
not  only  impiously  but  vainly :  impiously,  as  it  doth  in- 
trench upon  a  peculiar  and  most  ilmdamental  attribute  of 
the  Divine  Being,  to  wit,  self-subsistence ;  and  vainly,  be- 
cause it  were  impossible  this  world  should  be  made  of 
such  matter,  if  there  were  any  such ;  for  whatsoever  is  ne- 
cessarily self-subsisting  is  unchangeable;  that  which  is 
necessarily  what  it  is,*  can  never  be  other  than  it  is.  And 
it  is  altogether  impossible  that  a  world  could  be  made  of 
it,  without  its  underaoing  various  changes.  If  it  be  neces- 
sarily TOch^  of  and  from  itself,  which  now  it  is ;  that  which 
is  necessarily  what  it  is,  is  eternally,  what  it  is.  And  there- 
fore, can  npver  be  liable  to  any  change,  not  so  much  as 
that  intrinsic  change  of  motion.  For  suppose  any  minme 
particle  of  matter  to  be  of  itself  necessarily,  it  must  be 
some  where ;  and  if  it  be  necessarily  anywhere,  it  can  by 
vo  succeeding  change  be  any  where  else :  and  so  must  be 
simply  nnmovable.  And  then,  this  world  could  never  be 
made  of  it,  that  is,  of  nntnoving  matter:  and  it  must  be 
unmoving  matter,  and  incapable  of  motion,  if  it  be  of  it- 
self what  it  is.  For  if  it  be  of  itself,  it  must  be  necessarily 
somewhere ;  and  if  it  be  some  where  necessarily,  it  must 
be  some  where  eternally,  and  can  never  change  its  place. 
And  again, 

(iii.)  That  opinion  of  eternal,  necessary,  self-subsisting 
matter,  the  absurdity  of  it  is  enough  to  be  evinced  from 
hence,  that  is,  that  Uie  ground  upon  which  it  ia  asserted 
equally  serves  for  the  asserting  of  a  manifest  falsehood; 
that  is,  that  nothing  else  is  made  out  of  ^lothing.  We  may 
as  well  suppose  matter  to  be  made  out  of  nothing,  as  any 
thing  else  to  be  made  out  of  nothing ;  but  something  else 
mast  be  acknowledged  to  be  made  out  of  nothing.  We 
told  you,  at  first,  speaking  of  the  object  of  creation,  that 
the  universal  distinction  that  created  things  are  capable 
of,  is  into  two  heads,  of  mind  and  matter.  Now,  they 
must  acknowledge  minds  to  be  made  of  nothing,  that  they 
are  not  eternally  self-subsisting.  And  if  a  mind  can  be 
made  out  of  nothing.  Why  may  not  matter  as  well  as 
mind  1  and  it  is  plain,  that  (speaking  of  the  mind  of  a 
creature)  that  must  be  made  out  of  nothing ;  for  it  could 
never  be  made  out  of  matter,  matter  being  xbcapable  of 
thought;  and  thought  is  the  most  essential  thing  we  can 
conceive  of  in  the  notion  of  a  mind.  This  can  never,  upon 
any  terms,  agree  to  matter;  that  is  a  material  thing;  as 
such  it  is  impossible  that  that  should  be  capable  of  thought, 
or  of  the  power  of  thinking. 

There  is  no  part  of  matter  to  which  that  can  agree,  for 
^on  can  conceive  nothing  of  matter,  or  of  the'several  par- 
ticles of  matter,  but  either  its  size,  that  is,  being  bigger  or 
lesser ;  or  its  figure,  that  is,  being  so  shaped ;  or  its  situa- 
tion, that  is,  being  in  this  place  or  that,  in  reference  to  other 
parts  or  particles  of  matter;  or  its  motion  to  one  part  or 
another.    Nov,  none  of  these  can  make' the  power  of 


thought  to  be  any  way  at  all  compatible  to  matter;  for  it 
must  be  grossly  absurd  to  imagine,  that  if  matter  be  of 
such  a  size,  such  a  bigness,  now  it  is  true,  being  of  such 
a  size,  it  cannot  think;  but  if  it  were  a  little  bigger,  or  a 
little  less,  it  could  think.  And  then,  again,  if  yon  ^eak 
of  the  figure  of  it,  if  it  be  round,  it  cannot  think ;  but  if  it 
were  square,  or  trian^n^^i  i^  would;  how  absurd  is  such 
a  conception  or  imagination  as  this  I  So  likewise,  to  think 
that  motion  should  endow  it  with  a  power  of  thought  is 
most  absurd ;  that,  being  here,  it  could  not  think,  but 
carry  it  there,  and  then  it  can  think.  Or  to  think  that  situ- 
ation could  give  it  that  capacity.  And  yon  cannot  think 
or  conceive  any  thing  of  matter  but  one  of  these.  Now  if 
any  of  these  cannot  contribute  to  make  it  have  a  power  of 
thought,  to  make  a  mind  of  it,  I  say,  since  there  were 
min&  that  were  not  of  themselves  from  all  eternity,  and 
could  not  be  made  out  of  matter,  then  those  minds  were 
made  out  of  nothing.  And  if  minds  were  made  oat  of 
nothing,  why  not  matter  as  well  as  minds  1  And  that  is  a 
third  consideration  to  evince  the  absurdity  of  that  imagina- 
tion of  self-subsisting  matter,  from  eternity,  oat  of  which 
the  world  must  be  supposed  to  be  made.    And, 

(iv.)  It  will  be  further  proved  from  hence,  not  only  to 
be  absurd,  but  blasphemous;  that  is,  that  it  would  nuke 
God  to  be  a  finite  being.  That  was  intimated  another  way 
before,  but  it  will  also  npvear  this  way  that  is  now  offered 
to  you  r  consideration.  That  is  the  oalj  reason  that  is  pre- 
tended, why  there  must  be  self-subsistm^  matter,  because 
Qod  cannot  make  somethior  out  of  nothmg;  and  so  that 
he  had  not  power  in  himself  of  creating  matter;  and  tbea 
he  cannot  be  understood  to  have  in  himself  infinite  Ppver, 
or  to  be  himself,  virtnallv,  the  all-comprehending  being. 
But  most  certain  it  is,  that  the  name  God  doth  con^fie- 
hend  all;  as  even  the  significancy  of  that  title  Pan,  given 
to  the  god  among  the  pa^fans,  did  import,  tha(  he  was  vir- 
tually all'  things ;  that. is,  that  there  is  virtually  nothing 
which  is  not  comprehended  in  the  most  perfect  ezoeUescy 
of  his  being.  And  therefore,  if  matter  be  something,  if  it 
be  a  real  something,  then  it  must  be  comprehended  within 
the  virtual  power  of  the  Divine  powers  otherwise,  that  is 
not  all-comprehending ;  and  that  it  should  not  be  so,  is 
repugnant  to  the  very  notion  of  God,  a  Being  of  infinite 
perfection  in  himself  If  he  be  such,  then  he  comprehends 
this  perfection  in  himself,  the  power  of  making  matter,  as 
it  is  4  greater  perfection,  sure,  lo  be  able  to  do  this,  than  to 
be,  as  to  this,  impotent.    And  then, 

iii.  A  third  absurdity,  which  is  conjunct  with  no  less 
blasphemy  too,  which  they  are  cast  upon  who  deny  the 
creation  at  first,  to  have  been  out  of  notbinr,  and  that  i^ 
the  conceit  of  many  of  the  stoics  of  old,  and  which  hath 
been  taken  up  by  some  more  lately,  is,  that  Qod  made 
thin^  out  of  nimself  Not  meaning,  nor  referring  as  the 
eflicient,  as  the  agent,  (as  we  all  do,)  but  to  himself  as  the 
stiijecium  ex  quOy  the  suijeet  out  of  wiUci  things  were  made. 
So  that  all  the  creation,  and  the  greatest  sorts  ef  creatures^ 
thev  are  several  parts  of  God,  so  and  so  diversified.  Bn 
to  tnisjiiothing  more  needs  to  be  said  than, 

(i.)  That  the  Divine  Bein^  is  simple,  impartible,  unca- 
^le  of  division  into  parts :  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  per- 
fection of  Qod,  that  it  ^ould  be  otherwise:  and, 

(ii.)  The  Divine  Being  is  the  most  perfectly  soiritnal 
Being,,  the  most  purely  and 'perfectly  spiritual;  ana  theie^ 
fore  material  thmgs  were  never  made  out  of  it  For  it 
is  altogether  as  impossible  to  turn  a  spirit  into  matter,  as 
it  is  to  torn  matter  mto  spirit. 

Something  I  would  say  by  way  of  Use,  before  1 1^  off 
from  this  head,  and  proceed  lo  the^other,  the  manner,  here, 
as  ascertained  how  we  come  by  this  notion'of  the  creatioa; 
that  is,  faith.  Pray  make  this  reflection,  upon  what  hatk 
been  already  said :  If  this  creation  could  originally  come 
out  of  nothmg,  then  let  no  doubt,  I  beseech  you,  trodiie 
vour  minds  about  a  new  creati<m.  Did  God,  at  first,  make 
heaven  and  earth,  or  make  the  worlds  out  of  nothing  1 
Sure  he  can  as  easily  make  a  new  world  out  of  that  ill  st^ 
of  things  in  which  we  now  behold  them,  as  he  did  ^ 
whdjB  world,  as  now  it  is,  out  of  nothing.  If  von  will  say. 
There  are  no  appearances  looking  that  way :  if  there  shall 
be  a  new  heeven,  and  a  new  earth,  how  can  we  admit  that 
thought,  when  there  are  no  appearances  tending  thereoniot 
Wl^,  this  world  was  first  nuide  out  of  things  that  did  not 
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appear.  There  were  no  appearances  as  to  the  creation  of 
this  world  before  it  was  made :  what  if  there  be  no  ap- 
pearance, nay  if  there  be  contrarv  appearances,  if  things 
look  quite  another  way,  and  with  a  quite  contrary  face 
and  aspect  1  What  is  all  that  to  Him  who,  at  first,  made 
heaven  and  earth  with  a  word  1  It  would  greatly  facili- 
tate our  faith,  if  we  did  this,  if  we  did  bat  consider  these 
two  things :  first  of  all,  the  greamess,  and  secondly,  the 
facility,  of  this  work  of  God.  The  greatness  of  it,  so  yast 
a  thing  and  so  great  a  thing  as  this  world  is;  and  the  &- 
cility  of  his  doing :  he  spake  and  it  was  done ;  as  the  Psahor 
ist  expresses  it ;  Dictmm  fadvm,  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
spoken,  Let  such  a  thing  be  I  and  it  was;  "  Let  there  be 
bght,  and  there  was  light ;"  Let  there  be  heaven  and  earth, 
and  they  were.  So  to  make  a  new  heaven,  and  a  new 
earth,  when  the  season  thereof  comes,  is  equally  easy,  as 
all  things  are  equally  easy  to  Him  chat  can  do  all  things. 


LECTURE  Xn.* 


Bsroas  we  proceed  to  the  next  head,  it  remains  only  to 
consider  somewhat  that  is  wont  to  be  objtctfid^  1)y  sucn  as 
top  much  indulge  a  litigious  temper  and  disposition  of  spi* 
rit,  against  the  one  and  thq  other  of  these  acts ;  the  putting 
things  into  this  order  wherein  we- find  them,  and  the  bring- 
iog  of  things  into  being  that  were  nothing  before. 

1.  There  are  that  do  object  against  that  act,  which  is  here 
expressed  in  our  English,  }Sj  the  name  of  framing  of 
worlds,  the  putting  thing^  in  them  into  the  order  which  we 
DOW  beholdf.  That  is,  it  is  objected,  that  if  this  order 
which  we  see  in  the  universe,  were  the  effect  of  divine 
wisdom  and  design,  it  would  be  certainly  much  more  ac- 
curate than  we  find  it ;  things  would  be  done  with  more 
exactness,  there  would  not  be  so  many  defects  as  we  see 
in  the  universe.  It  seems  not  to  be  congruous  (such  do 
imagine)  to  the  wisdom  of  Gk>d,  that  he  should  undertake 
the  settlingof  an  order  in  this  creation,  and  that  it  should, 
in  such  respects  as  have  been  mentioned,  and  many  other, 
be  liable  to  so  much  exception.  And  to  this,  there  are. 
several  things  to  be  said.    As, 

(1.)  ThcU  it  is  very  true,  indeed,  the  order  of  things 
would  be  more  exact  and  accurate  than,  it  is.  if  it  had 
been  Qod's  design  to  make  every  creature,  ana  the  whole 
frame  of  things,  as  perfect  as  he  cpuld  have  made  it.  But 
we  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  that  was  any  thing  of 
his  design.  He  did  not  make  it  to  answer  our  purpose, 
but  his  own,  all  being  to  run  into  an  eternal  state  of  things 
at  last,  and  this  temporary  state  to  be  of  short  continu- 
ance. And  therefore,  let  such  as  do  think  there  should 
have  been  greater  exactness  and  accuracv  in  thi^  frame 
of  things.  Of  this  will  not  satisfy  them,)  sit  down  and 
wonder,  that  when  it  was  intended,^  one  time  of  another; 
such  creatures  as  they  should  be  raised  up  into  being  in 
the  world,  that  Gkxl  did  not  put  things  into  better  order 
for  their  entertainment,  thait  he  did  not. make  every  thing 
more  exactly  to  answer  their  fancies,  appetites,  and  hu- 
mours.   But, 

(2.)  It  is  enough  to  the  purpose  here  asserted,  that  the 
worlds  were  framed  by  the  Word  of  God,  l^  the  Eternal 
Logos,  that  did  predetermine  the  order  of  Ihings,  and  by 
a  powerfully  exerted  word,  in-  the  time  and  season,  when 
things  were  to  exist  and  come  ierth  into  being.  I  say,  it 
sufficiently  answers  what  is  here  asserted,,  if  it  doth  appear 
that  all  things  were  done  with  design,  and  so  as  that  they 
could  not  be  done  by  any  wisdom  or  power  less  than 
divine.  This  is  enough  for  our  purpose,  .that  there  are 
characters  of  design  upon  the  whole  frame  of  tfain^;  but 
that  such  a  design  as  this  could  never  have  been  laid^  nor 
could  ever  have  been  effected  by  any  craated  wisdom  pr 
power  whatsoever,  for  the  wisdom  we  see  in  the  contex- 
ture of  the  thiugs  which  we  behold,  is  no  where,  in  the 
creature,  accompanied  with  power  capable  of  doing  Such 
things.  Not  to  speak  of  things  in  particular,  if  yon  do 
but  consider  these  two  properties  of  things  that  are  framed 
and  made,  either  first,  the  magnitude  of  some,  or  the  par- 
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▼itnde  of  others ;  (onlv  to  instance  in  those  two;)  as  it  is 
manifest  there  was  a  design,  so  it  is  equally  manifest  that 
no  created  agent  could  have  done  any  thing  like  either  of 
these.    Either, 

,  [1.]  As  to  magnitude:  the  magnitude  of  the  universal 
what  created  agent  could  have  made  so  vast  a  fabric  as 
heaven  and  earth,  as"  the  worlds')'*  which  is  the  exprea* 
sion  in  the  text.  All'  created  agency  must  confess  itself 
outdone.  Nothing  is  left  us  upon  that  account  to  consider, 
when  we  ask  the. question,  How  came  there  to  be  such 
worlds  1  It  is  resolvable  by  nothine  else,  but  that  the 
worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God.    And  then, 

[3.1  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  do  but  consider  the  par- 
vitude  of  things,  the  many  multitudes  of  things  that  have 
life :  no  created  agent  can  contrive  or  do  any  such  thing* 
Multitudes  of  little  creatures,  in  the  kinds  of  them,  too 
little  to  be  seen  by  our  naked  eye,  but  that  by  instruments 
may  be  seen  to  have  their  respective  motive  powers.  And 
those  that  are  capabte  of  dissection,  that  there  should  be 
as  many  parts  observable,  for  the  several  functions  of  life, 
in  some  of  the  mindtest  insects,  as  are  to  be  found  in  an 
elephant.  It  is  plain,  that  a  wise  design  there  was  m  the 
framing  of  things  as  thev  are  made,  and  that  it  is  altoge- 
ther impossible  itshoula  be  done  bv  any  other  but  a  Dip 
vine  agent,  whether  vou  consider,  the  magnitude  or  the 
parvitude  of  things  that  are  made.    And  aaain, 

(3.)  There  is  this  farther  to  be  considered  as  to  this  ob- 
jection, that  in  looking  upon,  and  taking  notice  of,  the 
works  of  God,  we  are  not  to  consider  them  abstractly  and 
severally,  but  we  are  to  consider  them  as  parts  of  one  entire 
whole,  and  in  their  reference  to  that.  As  a  heathen  philo- 
sopher, anfong  the  Greeks,  tells  us,  "  If  we  should  make  a 
judgment  of  the  whole  work  of  creation  by  this  or  that  lete 
comely  part  of  it,  it  were  tne  same  thing  as  if  one  would 
^i ve  an  account  what  sort  of  creature  man  is,  and  take  for 
instance  and  example,  such  a  one  as  Thersites,  or  one  of 
Uie  mpst  deformed  of  all  ipiien,  and  so  eive  an  account  of 
the  structure  of  the  human  body  by  such  a  one,  that  there 
would  be  as  little  cause  of  cavil,  as  he  would  have  with  a 
picture  drawer,  who  should  find  great  fault  with  him  that 
ne  put  not  brignt  colours  every  where,  that  there  are,  any 
whtere,  dark  shadows  io  be  found."  This,  and  much  more 
to  this  purpose,  is  discoursed  by  a  heathen,  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  God  as  to  this  ihing,  that  there  should  be  aaf 
thing  of  d^ect,  6t  not  the  most  absolute  perfection,  to  be 
found  in  every  creature  that  we  can  look  ui)on.  And  again, 

(4.)  It  is  funher  to  be  considered  to  this  purpose,  that 
we  are  to  consider  the  time  and  texture  of  things  in  this 
universe,  not  l»rel7  as  now  it  is,  but  as  at  first  it  was,  and 
to  consider  this  interior  part  of  the  creation,  which  was 
made  for  the  use  and  service  of  man,  was  in  its  original 
state,'  when  he  was  in  his  original  state :  that  man  for 
whom  all  this  lower  world  appears  to  have  been  made,  is 
become  a  degenerate  creature,  an  apostate  creature.  And 
that,  as  he  is  gone  venr  far  fVom  his  original,  things  are 
very  far  gone  from  their  original,  'in  which  they  were 
maae  for  him.  The  flrame  of  this  world  is  not  like  what 
it  was.  What'  changes  there  were  in  it  for  the  sin  of  man, 
before  the  flood,  we  know  not.  But  that  must  have  intSer- 
red  a  universal  change  in  all  this  earth.  And  we  find,  as 
to  the  point  of  longevity,  things  ha7e  altered  apace,  and 
did  gradually  alter  in  that  respect.  So  as  in  a  short  com- 
pass of  time,  in  comparison,  Uves  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 


years,  or  more,  were  cotoe  to  sixty  or  eighty  years,  a  very 
greaty  and  hardly  a  tolerable  age,  all  labour  and  sorrow. 
That  sickness  and  mortality  are  come  into  this  world,  it  is 


irue;  but  who  brought  them  in  1  They  were  sinners  that 
introduced  thepi.  it  is  sin  that  hath  so  slurred  the  crea- 
tion of  God,  as  to  that  noble  creature,  and  as  to  the  sub- 
servient creature,  proportionally.    And, 

(5.)  It  is  further  to  be  considered  (oo,  that  God  hath 
since  the  first  creation  of  things,  settled  an  ordinary  course 
of  nature  in. the  world,  which  ordinarily  he  doth  not  in- 
vert or  alter,  but  for  some  very  great  purposes.  As  when, 
now  and  then,  a  miracle  i^  to  be  wrought ;  otherwise,  usih 
ally,  he  doth  not  interpose  to  change  the  course  of  nature, 
but  lets  things  run  on  according  to  the  tendency  and  cur- 
rent of  second  causes; 

(6.)  In  the  last  place,  as  to  this  objection,  this  is  fiirtlier 
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to  be  eensidvnd,  tlMt  thu  i«  more  aa  arsTiiiient  thftt  the 
order  we  find  in  things  should  iirooeM  from  God,  thut 
there  is  not  sach  an  accuracy  in  every  ponetilio  to  be  beh 
held,  than  if  it  were  so :  that  is,  it  is  more  niitable  to  the 
divine  greameis.  There  is  this,  among  men,  to  be  ob- 
aerred,  that  according  as  they  aire  of  greater  minds  and 
flfdrits,  they  dp  leas  conceni  themselves  aboat  light  and 
trivial  matters.  And  they  reckon  a  kind  of  rational  ne- 
glect to  be  greater,  to  have  more  in  it  of  majesqr,  more 
that  dolh  beaeem  a  ffreat  man  and  a  great  mind.  They 
are  little  minds  that  do  mii^Qtely  concern  themaelres  abont 
trifles  and  small  matters. 

9.  Bat  again,  thefe  lies  matter  of  dijwtioh^  with  some, 
agvinst  the  other  of  these  acts.  The  former,  his  patting 
things  into  order,  the  latter,  his  pattmg  things  into  being. 
And  with  this,  Uie  objection  that  lies  with  divers,  and 
hath  done  in  latter  and  former  ages,  is  the  authority  of 
that  maxim,  Bx  i^kiXo,  fdkU  JU^  that  nothing  can  come 
oat  of  nothing,  and  therefore,  there  can  have  been  no  such 
thing  as  a  mere  creation*,  which  (as  I  told  yon)  the  act 
supposed,  the  act  of  framing  of  things ;  the  order  of  thinas 
doth  suppose  the  being  of  them.  But  this,  say  they,  could 
never  be,  that  that  which  was  nothinr  should  oiecome 
something ;  for  common  reason  doth  afiege,  that  out  of 
nothing  nothing  can  be  made,  nothing  will  be  nothing 
still,  everlastingly.  ' 

But  to  them,  I  have  only  two  things  to  aMver— that 
herein  they  do  mistake  the  maxim  that  they  rely  upon, 
and— that  they  contradict  themselvies 

(1.)  That  they  mistake  the  maxim,  xtpcfa  the  authority 
whereof  they  pretend  to  rely,  that  nothmg  can  come  out 
of  nothing*^  for  ir  can  only  Imply  these  two  things— that 
it  is  impossible  f&r  any  thing  t^  come  out  of  nothing  by  it- 


self, and— that  it  is  impossible  that  anv  thing  should  come 
out  of  nothing  by  a  created  agent  In  both  these  senses, 
the  maxim  ia  most  certainly  true, 


[1.]  That  it  is  impossible,  that  anv  diing  should  come 
onl  of  nothing  of  itself:  that  is  evident  to  everv  under- 
standing that  reflects  and  considers.  If  we  should  but^  in 
our  own  supposition,  imagine,  that  there  were  nothing 
now  at  all  in  being  of  one  kind  or  another,  it  is  certain 
that  to  all  eternity  there  would  never  be  any  thing  jn  be- 
ing;  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  argue  to  yoU  heretofore, 
we  lind  that  somewhat  now  is,  and  therefore,  we  are  sure 
that  something  hath  always  been:  for  if  thete  were  any 
time  when  there  was  nothmg,  to  all  eternity  there  would 
be  nothing.  Because  it  is  impossible  that  something  should 
ever  itself  arise  out  of  nothing.  In  that  sense,  the  maxim 
is  most  indubitable ;  that  it  is  impossiMe  that  something 
should  arise  out  of  nothing.    And^ 

[3.]  It  is  equally  indubitable  in  this  «ense  too,  that  a 
created  agency,  or  all  created  agency  pit  together,  if  it 
were  all  to  be  exerted  into  one  act,  coala  never  raise  some- 
thing out  of  nothing.  But  to  bring  the  aathoHty  of  this 
maxim  against  the  omnipotent  agency  of  tne  supreme  and 
sovereigii  Oaa^e,  is  the  most  absurd  collection  that  can  be 
thoughts  As  if  we  could  measure  the  divine  agency  by 
that  of  the  creatures.  It  ought  every  whit  as  weu  be  said, 
tiiat  because  a  child  newly  bom.  cannot  build  a  house  or 
a  city,  that  therefore,  it  can  never  oe  done,  no  ageticy  could 
ever  do  it :  and  the  diflerence  is  infinitely  greater  between 
God's  agencv  and  any  creature,  than  between  that  of  the 
meanest  and  weakest  creature,  and  that  of  the  mightiest 
that  can  be  supposed.  This  is  to  circumscribe  omnipo* 
teney,  and  to  deny  omnipotency  to  be  omnipotent,  which 
is  a  contradiction.  What -mater  contradiction  can  there 
be,  than  to  deny  a  thingof  itself,  to  ^ay  there  is  any  thing 
that  is  not  what  it  is  1  But  it  is  no  contradiction,  that  that 
which  was  not,  should  be  made  to  be,  that  that  which  did 
not  exist,  should  exist,  and  so.  to  bring  something  out  of 
nothing;  for  that  is  within  the  compass  of  the  object  of 
Almighty  power.    And  then,  I  imiiMr, 

(2.)  As  they  that  do  so  object,  do  most  manifestly  con- 
tradict the  truth,  so  it  is  equally  evident  that  they  contradict 
themselves  in  giving  the  account  they  do  give  of  the  ori- 
ginal of  things,  such  as  it  is.  There  are  two  sorts  of  them. 

[1.]  There  are  some,  first,  that  will  have  all  substance 
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to  be  <me,  (such  as  Spinosa  and  his  followers,)  and  so  to 
be  uncreated,  and  that  there  is  nothing  created  but  the 
modifications  of  things.  But  as  to  them,  I  inquire  whe- 
ther these  modifications  were  in  that  substance  before,  yea 
or  nol  If  they  were  before,  then  they  were  not  prodooed^ 
and  so  nothing  is  produced.  But  if  they  were  not  in  that 
substance  before,  (which  they  imagine,)  and  yet  be  some- 
thing, (as  tiiey  cannot  pretend  them  to  be  nothing,)  then 
this  something  is  throughout  of  nothing:  and  they  cannot 
but  be  compelled  to  own  so  much.  And  we  find  it  ac- 
tually to  be,  for  we  find  things  are  modified  so  and  sa 
And  then, 

[8.]  There  is  a  second  sort,  who  do  not  make  aU  sub- 
stance to  be  self-existent  and  eternal,  but  onlv  nutter,  ss 
the  passive  subject,  which  th^  eternal,  unmade  mind  doth 
work  upon. 

But  even  they  slso  must  be  constrained  to  contradict 
themselves.  And  it  will  appear  most  evident,  that  th^ 
do  so,  the  matter  being  juiTsaed :  for  a  mind  is  not  made 
of  matter ;  there  is  no  kind  of  cognation  between  a  parti- 
cle of  matter  and  a  thought,  and  so  between  the  whole  of 
nmtter  and  of  mind.  A  mind  can  never  be  made  of  mat- 
ter, or  out  of  matter.  But  there  are  minds  that  are  made; 
our  own,  theirs,  if  there  were  any  that  were  not  always ; 
and  then,  they  nkust  be  made  out  of  nothing,  Ibr  om  of 
matter  they  cannot  be  made.  And  so,  as  to  tfaAt.obiectiatt, 
the  pbjectors  are  manifestly  found,  both  to  contradict  the 
truth,  and  to  coniradict  themsetares ;  and  we  need  concem 
ourselves  no  farther  with  them.^ 


LECTURE  Xffl.* 

Secondly,  The  second  gei^eral  head  We  now  eome  lo  &, 
how  or  by  what  principle  we  are  to  understand  all  thisw 
And  for  that,  the^text  telU  us,  it  is  by  "  faith"  that  we  are 
to  understand  it.  How  come  we  to  know  that  this  vast 
universe,  these  worlds,  (which  how  many  they  are  we 
cannot  tell,)  did  all  spring  up  into  being  by  the  word  of 
God  1  How  eome  we  to  be  informed,  or  h(>w  are  we  in- 
formed, of  all  this'?  Why,  it  is  by  fhith.  Here,  it  is  re- 
onisite  to  show  how  this  is  to  be  taken,  that  we  are  by 
faith  to  understand  t^e  Worlds  to  have  been  created  by  the 
word  of  God.    Why, 

It  is  not  to  be  taken  exclusively,  as  if  it  were  to  be  un- 
derstood no  way  but  by  faith.  It  is  plain,  and  hath  been 
made  plain,  that  it  may  be  understood  by  reason  too.  And 
there  is  no  prejudice  at  all  in  it,  that  the  same  conclusion 
should  be  caoable  of  being  proved  by  more  arguments 
than  one ;  ana  by  more  sorts  of  arguments  than  by  one 
sort.  Nothing  is  more  ordinary,  than  to  bring  many  ar- 
guments of  one  sort,  of  those  we  call  artificial  argiimenis, 
to  prove  the  same  conclusion :  many  such  arguments  may 
be  useftil  to  serve  one  and  the  same  purpose :  and  it  is  no 
more  inconvenient,  and  incongruous,  that  there  should  be 
arguments  of  more  sorts  than  one,  to^prove  the  same  thing, 
than  that  there  should  be  manv  arguments  used  of  one 
sort.  Therc^fore,  this  is  not  to  he  understood  exclusiTely, 
that  we  are  to  have  the  notice  of  the  worlds  being  naade 
by  the  word  of  God  no  winr  at  all  but  by  faith ;  or  that  we 
are  to  understand  this  by  faith  only:  that  the  text  doth  not 
say,  and  we  are  not  to  take  it  so.    But, 

We  are  to  take,  it  thus,  that  is,  that  we  are  to  nnderstand 
this  by  faith  more  advantageouslv ;  not  exclusively,  but 
with  much  more  advantage  than  if  any  other  way  alofue. 
My  meaning  is,  that  having  plain,  rational  evidence  of  the 
creation^  (as  indeed  we  have  such  as  is  irrefragahle,  and 
as  no  mmd  which  considers  can  withstand,^  then,  it  is  a 
great  superadded  advantage,  to  understand  the  same  thing 
by  divine  revelation  too.  It  adds  a  great  deal,  to  have  the 
matter  so  stated,  that  I  may  also  understand  this  by  faith, 
that  the  worlds  were  made  by  the  word  of  God: 

And,  I  shall  now'  show  wherein  this  great  superadded 
advantage  lies  ^  and  wherein,  if  we  copipare  the  two  ways 
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of  understanding  U^s  bjr  reaaon,  and  of  understanding  it 
by  fiuth,  this  latter  way  hath  the  advantafie.  even  of  the 
other.  For,  first,  we  onderstand  more  of  it  by  faith,  than 
we  can  by  reason  |  and^secondly,  what  we  understand  by 
faith,  we  understand  better. 

1.  We  understand  more  of  it  by  faith,  than  by  mere 
rational  inda^ation  or  search  we  could  understand.  We 
ba7e  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  yeiy  important,  con- 
siderable circumstances  of  this  creation,  as  faith  represents 
the  matter  to  us,  out  of  God's  own  revelation,  than  by 
rational  disquisition  we  could  have  had.  We  understand 
within  what  limits  of  time,  and  we  understand  in  what 
orde  r,  this  work  of  creation  was  performed,  by  laith.  Rea- 
son could  never  have  informed  us  of  either  of  these. 

(1.)  We  i]^iderstand  within  what  limits  of  time'this  work 
was  done,  that  is,  that  all  was  abscdved  within  the  space  of 
six  days :  no  reason  could  ever  have  infi>rmed  us  of  that. 
But  it  signifies  much  towacds^the  liveliness  of  any  Repre- 
sentation, that  the  matter  be  represented  in  its  circum- 
stances. Reason,  in  the  gross,  could  only  have  informed 
us  generally,  that  a^  these  thinf^  which  do  appear,  are  not 
of  themselves,  and  were^some  time  or  other,  rai^  up  put 
of  nothing,  by  an  almignty.  creative  power;  but  it  could 
never  have  informed  us  witnin  what  limits  of  time  such  a 
mighty  work  as  this  was  done.  But  our  faith  in  the  divine 
revelation  info^rms  us  of  that  too.    And  then, 

(2.)  It  informs  us  of  the  order  in  which  (bings  were 
produced,  which  no  reason  could  ever  have  informed  us  of, 
or  found  out{  that  is,  that  on  the  first  day,  there  being 
nothing  at  all  but  a  disorderly  chaos,  ^whieh  must  have 
been  supposed  first  raised  out  of  its  ijrimitive  nothing,)  that 
Gkxl  causeth  a  glorious  light  to  spring  out  of  that  horrid 
darkness,  that  bad  every  where  spread  itself  over  this 
chaos,  this  vast  confused  Leap.  He  did  but  say  the  word, 
"  iJet  there  be  ligbt,  and  it  was  so." 

And  theA,  it  infortais  us,  that  on  the  second  day,  QoA 
ordereth  a  firmament,  dividing  the  waters,  or  the  fluid 
matter  that  was  superior,  made  up  of  finer  particles,  from 
that  which  was  inferior  and  more  gross :  the  one,  being 
desired  for  a  nobler  kind  of  u^e,  and  the  other^  for  meaner 
services  and  purposes. 

And  theuj  ve  are  informed,  again,  that  on  tbe  third  day, 
Qod  made,  m  this  inferior  world  of  ours,  dry  la^d  and  sea 
to  appear,  severallv  divided,  and  separate  one  from  another, 
and  distinct  Ana,  that,  as  to  the  dry  land,  God  doth  im- 
plant in  it  the  seminal  principles  of  all  sorts  of  vegetation, 
to  make  it  capable  of  serving  its  after  uses  and  purposes. 
And  then,  on  the  fourth  day,  all  these  glorious  lights  are 
made  to  appear,  and  shine  forth  in  the  firmament,  that  are 
ever  since  observable  and  conspicuous  in  the  world. 

And  then,  on  the  fifth'  day,  ne  replenisheth  this  earth 
with  all  those  sorts  of  sensible  animals  that  we  find  it  ih- 
babited  with,  and  by  which  they  are  so  much  the  more  to 
be  fitted  for  the  babitation  and  use  of  inan. , 

And  then,  on  the  sixth  day,  he  makes  man,  and  brings 
him  forth  into  this  orderly  and  so  well  prepared  world ;  all 
things  being  fitted  and  acron^modated  to  his  use  and  purpose, 
as  was  most  suitable  and  congruous  T  and  gives  him  do- 
minion over  all ;  as  the  matter  is  so  copiously,  and  with 
admiration  of  God,  represented  to  us  in  that  8th  Psalm. 

And  then,  that  having  t^us,  in  six  days,  absolved  aiid 
finished  all  this  great  andglorious  work,  he  now  sanctified, 
and  hallows,  and  blesses  the  sev.enth  day.  The  Lofd 
himself,  (as  it  were.)  rating  wit)i  complacency  in  the  view 
of  his  own  work,  finding  it  to  be  good,  ai^d  axiswering  to 
the  complete,  eternal  idea  which  lay  in  his  own  all-com- 
prehending mind.  He  beholds,  with  cpmplacency,  all 
that  he  had  done,  and  ^o  takes  up  that  satisfying  rest  that 
was  suitable  to  a  God,  ^  in  the  contemplation  or  his  own 
work.  He  did  it  with  delight  and  pleasure ;  and  now  be-' 
holds  it  with  delight  and  pleasure  d6ne.  And  so,  takes 
man  (the  creature,  here  in  this  lower  world,  which  he  had 
made  capable  thereof)  into  communion  and  participation 
with  him,  in  this  blessed  re^  of  his ;  upon  which  is  founded 
the  law  of  the  sabbath. 

Now,  all  these  things  that  oould  not  otherwise  have  been 
known  to  us,  but  by  divine  revelation,  and  our.  faith 
therein,  God,  telling  us  that  things  wereso^  and  so,  and  we 
believing  him,  and  relying  on  the  truth  of  his  word  therein, 
he  did  graciously  provide  that  those  things  should  be. 


made  naailiBat;  that  thay  ahoold bo  tudB  kMnm. to  tUm 
children  of  men,  in  succeeding  timea  by  castiikg  all  inta 
sacred  records.  Though  that,  indeea,  were  not  done  titt 
a  eonsiderabh»  time  after  tlus  beginning  of  all  things ;  yet| 
till  it  was  done,  the  knowledge  at  these  things  was  more 
easily  transmitted  or  conveyed ;  three  or  four  men,  haviof 
seen  all  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  so  were  ctn 
|wble  of  telling  one  another,  until  the  tima  when  theaa 
things  were  capable  of  being  transmitted  into  sacred  r»^ 
cor£ ;  these  records  themselves  giving  an  account  of  those 
partknlars  that  were  transmitied,  fh)m  hand  to  hand^  by 
three.or  four  of  those  that  lived,  successively,  nearest  to  the 
beginning  oi  time,  who  seeing  and  knoirag,  might  tell 
one  another. 

And  we  have  these  notiees,  all  of  us,  from  God,  that 
thus  these  worlds  began.  And,  indeed,- if  such  a  notifif 
catioi^  of  these  things  did  but  now  first  arrive  to  us ;.  if 
there  were  but  one  such  manuscript  in  being,  that  should 
givethii^account  of  the  first  nseand  production  of  all  things, 
and  it  were  sufficiently  attested  and  proved  to  be  divine^ 
of  how  gr^at  value  and  account  would  it  be  7  Your  great 
antiquaries,  that  have  been  so  highly  pleased  in  searching 
into  the  ancientest  original  of  things,  what  would  not  cne 
of  them  have^given  for  such  a  monument  of  antiouity  aa 
this,  informing  us  distinctljjT,  from  point  to  point,  how  all 
things  came  into  being,  and  in  that  order  wherein  they  now 
lie  to  our  notice  and  view  1  The  price  thereof  would  be 
above  that  of  rubies,  and  all  that  could  be  desired  would 
not  be  compared  therewith. 

That  Is  one  thing,  wherebv  this  understanding,  by  Ihith, 
the  creation  of  the  world,  hath  its  advautajg^e  over  any 
other  way  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  or  notice  of  it :  that 
is,  that  we  know  'more  of  it,  by  faith,  than  we  oould  da 
any  other  wayt    And, 

i.  What  we  do  know,  we  know  better.  It  is  a  better 
way  of  knowledge,  or  we  may  know  beUer  this  way,  to 
speak  of  the  one  and  the  other,  comparatively,  in^veral 
respects.    As, 

(1.)  It  is  an  easier  way  of  knowledge,  than  that  of 
rational  search  and  disquisition.  There  must,  in  order  to 
that,  to  know  things  so,  be  usually  a  laborious  inquiry  into 
the  Feftrence  of  one  .thing  to  another.  There  must  be  an 
adaption  of  a  frame  and  series  of  consequences  and  deduc- 
tion9;  some  whereof  may  be  more  obscure,  but  leads  us 
gradually  into  clearer  li^t,  step  by  step.  This  is  a  more 
pcunful  w^y  of  understanding  things:  it  reouires  a  very 
great  exercise  of  mind  tp  know  many  things  by  the  deduc- 
tion of  a  long  teries  of  consequences,  one  following  upon 
another:  a!na  which  the  minds  of  mbn,  generally,  are  l^esa 
apt  for,  in  this.low  and  lapsed  state  of  man.  But  bow  eas^ 
a  thing  is  it,  to  have  sucn  a  matter  told  us,  by  One  who. 
we  are  sure,  -^ill  not  deceive  us,  and  cannot  deceive  us ! 
and  then,  to  believe  it,  and  take  his  word  that  so  it  is  1 
This  brings  us  to  a  sat&faction  about  this  matter  presently,, 
and  with  the  greatest  facility.  It' is  true,  indeed,  that  as 
to  this  particular  point  of  the  creation,  the  matter  is  most 
plainly  demonstrable,  and  very  soon,  to  any  capable  and 
apprehensive  mind:  but  if  men  were  left  to  themselves, 
though  they  may  be  capable  of  discerning  things  represents 
ed  to  them  in  their  dependencies  one  upon  another,  they 
would  not  so  easily  find  it  out  of  theuiselves;  and,  there- 
fore, as  this  is  far  the  more ^asy  way  of  knowing,  so, 

(9.)  It  is  a  way,  too,  by  which,  the  thing  may  be  more 
commonly  known :  so  far  as  the  diyine  revelation  doth 
obtain  and  extend,  it  may  be  more  conynonly  known.  Very 
true,  as  I  told  you,  it  may  be  demonstrable,  most  plainly, 
to  an  intelligent,  apprehensive,  unprejudiced  person,  that 
this  world  was  raised  up  out  of  nothing,  by  divine  power. 
But  as  there  are  few  that  haye  ever  made  it  their  business, 
so  far  to  cultivate  their  minds,  as  to  be  capable  of  demon' 
stratiilg  this  to  themselves ;  so  there  are  few,  that  have 
opportunity  of  consulting  with  those,  who  will  take  the 
pains,  (having  acquired  so  much  knowledge  theraselves,> 
as  to  make  such  a  demonstration  to  them ;  so  as  that,  with 
the  most,  it  goes  but  as  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  few,  if 
tbey^ere  put  to  it,  are  able  to  prove  that  this  world  bad 
its  rise  thus,  at  first.  But  now,  if  it  be  to  be  believed,  aa 
a  matter  of  divine  revelation,  so  far  as  that  divine  revela- 
tion doth  obtain,  every  one  may  presently  be  inlbimed; 
and  so  this  knowledge  would^beeome  as  much  more  i 
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mon,  as  it  is  much  more  easjrz—^Very  one  can  read,  or 
hear  this  read,  to  wit,  the  accoont  that  Scriptnre  gives 
concerning  the  original  of  thines :  and  so  this  Imowledge. 
by  this  means,  shall  not  be  confined  to  a  few,  as  it  woala 
be  confined  to  a  few,  if  none  could  come  to  the  knowledge 
but  those  whose  minds  are  sufficientlv  cultivated,  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  demonstrating  this  to  themselves,  or  of  ap- 
prehending well  the  demonstration  made  of  it  by  others. 
And  again, 

(3.)  It  is  a.  much  clearer  and  more  satisfringway,  as 
well  as  it  is  more  easy  and  more  common.  When  the 
understanding  of  this  matter  is  grounded  tlus  way,  it  is 
more  satisfying  to  the  mind ;  it  makes  things  much  more 
clear.  They  are  but  dark,  and  confused,  and  indistinct 
notices  that  we  could  hare  had  in  a  rational  way,  of  the 
be^nning  of  things.  But  to  be  told  this;  fh>m  point  to 
point,  how  all  things  were  produced  at  first^  and  Drought 
ibrth  into  that  bein§^,  and  order,  wherein  we  behold  them ; 
what  a  satisfaction  is  it  to  an  inquiring  mind,  to  have  such 
notices  of  these  things ! 

How  much  bath  the  matter  been  otherwise,  with  those 
that  have  been  destitute  of  divine  revelation,  in  this  matter, 
and  who  could  not  discern  the  state  of  this  affair  by  faith ! 
How  oonjectural  hare  their  apprehensionabeen,  and  how 
Wild  and  exorbitant  their  conje.ctttres,  even  concerning 
their  own  beginning!  Man  is  nearest  to  himself:  and  if 
one  would  inquire  concerning  the  beginning  of  things,  one 
would  inquire  first  of  all,  and  chiefly.  How  did  we  begin  Y 
How  came  it  first  to  be,  that  there  should  be  such  a  crea- 
ture as  man  here  in  this  world  1  Those  that  have  not  had 
the  help  of  divine  revelation,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  under- 
standing the  matter  by  faith,  as  their  apprehensioas  have 
been  conjectuht),  so  tneir  conjectures  have  been  the  most 
strangely  disorderly,  inordinate,  that  could  be  thought; 
some  imagining,  that  men  were  thrust  out,  at  first,  in  little 
bags  out  of  this  earth,  having  been  formed  there ;  othefls 
have  apprehended,  thai  they  were  begotten  in  the  bellies 
of  fishes,  (these  were  the  conjectures  of  the  great  philosoJi 
phers  in  the  former  ages  of  the  world,)  and  by  those  fishes 
exposed  and  thrown  out  upon  the  earth.  But  to  have  an 
account  given  us,  by  the  word  of  Gk>d^  so  plainly,  how 
satisfying  it  is  to  the  mind  of  an  inquirmg  man !  All  du- 
bious hallucinations  about  this  matter,  come  now  to  he 
decisively  and  plainly  represented,  so  as  here  is  no  more 
place  left  for  dubious  and  uncertain  conjecture  in  the  case. 
cut  this  was  the  determination  of  heaven ;  and  aecoi^ing 
to  the  determination  of  heaven,  the  thine  was  done.  ^'  Let 
us  now  make  man  ;*'  and  so  God  made  man :  '*  In  his 
own  image  male  and  female  created  them."  Here  is  tn 
expedite,  clei^r,  and  satisfying  ^accoUut  how  we  had  oor 
beginning.    And  then, 

(4.)  This  way  of  understanding,  bj  fkith,  the  be^ning 
of  things,  the  creation  of  all  things,  is  much  more  impresr 
sive ;  Which  is  the  greatest  and  most  impoHant  thing  of 
all  the  re^.  It  is  more  easy^  it  is  more  common ;  (where 
divine  revelation  obtains ;)  it  is  more  satisfying ;  and,  lastly, 
more  impressive ;  more  apt  to  make  deep,  and  suitable, 
and  useful  impressions  upon  our  mind  and  heart.  By 
faith,  we  understand,  that  Is,  to  make  the  thing  enter  into 
our  souls.  That  notice  of  such  a  thing,  of  so  great  im- 
portance tons,  which  is 'by  faith,  transforms  the  subject; 
moulds  it  into  a  suitable  frame  towards  the  Creator,  to- 
wards itself,  and  towards  its  fellow-creatures,  especially 
those  of  the  same  order  and  kind.  Here  will  be  corre- 
sponding impressions  pade  by  faith :  whereas,  mere  ra- 
tional knowledge  of  the  same>  things,  makes^Veiy  little,  or 
that  that  is,  at  best,  but  faint  and  languid. 

And  the  matter  is  verv  plain,  that  till  faith  comes,  it  is 
but  an'  empty,  notional  knowledge,  which  people  have  of 
God's  Creatorship  and  of  their  own  creatureship;  of 
God,  as  their  Creator,  and  of  them^lves  as  his  creatures. 
It  is  bat  a  slight,  superficial  knowledge  that  any  have  of 
these  thines,  tul  laith  comes :  that  carries  a  transforming 
power  with  it,  so  as  to  work  the  truth  revealed,  and  be- 
lieved, into  the  very  inwards  of  our  souls.  And  it  is  more 
impressive,  the  knowledge  and  understanding  even  of  this 
matter,  which  comes  hy  faith,  upon  several  accounts. 

S.)  Because  the  |px)tmd  of  this  my  faitii.  is  distinctly 
immediately  divme.    I  believe  such  a  tning,  as  God 
reveals  it,  because  it  is  reported  to  menpon  the  authority 


of  God,  which  carries  a  mighty  awe  witii  it  upon  the  aool, 
and  so  makes  the  thing  revealed  and  believed  the  more 
impressive.  I  attend  to  God  in  the  matter,  the  authority 
of  God.  If  I  believe  such  a  thing,  with  a  divine  faith,  it 
strikes  my  soul;  and  carries  the  matter  to  my  heart.  AJid 
again, 

[2.]  The  notice  that  I  have  b^  fidth,  of  these  things,  is 
very  agreeable  to  an  apprehensive  mind ;  and  so  it  enten 
in  the  more.  Look  to.tne  matter  really,  as  it  is  revealed, 
and  the  substance  of  the  divine  revelation,  concerning  this 
matter,  is  congruous,  and  suitable  to  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  d  man.  There  lie  no  unanswerable  exceptions  against 
it  The  knowledge  that  comes  by  rational  inqniry,  and 
search,  admits  of  objections ;  when  the  matter  is  to  be 
wrought  out  by  mere  ratiocination,  there  will  be  reasoas 
pro  and  ecn ;  arguments  on  the  one  hand,  and  argumeDts 
on  the  other  hand ;  and  many  things  that  may  seem  rea- 
sonable to  one^  will  not  seem  reasonable  to  another.  Bat, 
as  to  what  we  tire  here  re(^uired  to  believe  about  this  mat- 
ter, or  what  is  matter  of  faith  in  this  case,  there  is  nothing 
m  it  but  what  is  very  cong^en^roUs  to  an  apprehensive  and 
unprejudiced  mind,  that  is  willing  to  know  the  tnith  of 
things,  ti  may  be,  there  is  what  should  never  have  been 
found  out,  or  known,  if  it  had  not  been  told :  hot  to  s 
considering  mind,  the  thing  appears  to  be  jtist  as  it  is  told 
it  is.  I  should  not  have  thought  of  it  befoi^ ;  but  now  I 
am  told  of  it,  it  ia  very  agreeaUe  it  should  be  so.  And 
things  do  impress  the  more,  accordingljr  as  the^  are  more 
suitable  to  them,  they  are  the  more  eamly  received,  there 
is  less  of  obstruction  lies  against  them.    And, 

[3.]  The  notice  we  have  of  such  things  by  faith,  is  the 
most  impressive,  for  that  this  very  faith  itself  is  a  divine 
principle,  immediately  divine,  implanted,  inwrought  into 
the  heart  by  the  Divine  Spint  We  find  faith  reckoned 
ahiong  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  Gal.  v.  33.  And  we  read  of 
such  a  thin^  as  the  spirit  of  fiiith,  2  Cor.  iv.  13.  The 
Divine  Spint,  when  it  comes  to  new-create,  to  raise  the  new 
creation,  amongst  all  the  necessary  principles  of  the  divine 
life  that  are  now  to  be  implanted  in  this  new  creature  of 
Gtod,  there  is  faith,  that  great  receptive  principle  by  which 
it  is  to  take  in  all  li^ht  and  gracious  influences  irom  him. 
The  very  principle  itself  is  from  Gfod;  and  therefore,  the 
discoveries  that  are  made  by  it,  must  needs  be  do  much  the 
more  deeply  impressive  upon  the  soul,  because,  that  faith 
by  which  (he  impression  is  made,  is  immediately  a  divine 
thing.    And  then, 

[47]  If  you  look  to  the  aet  of  faith,  or  its  more  imme- 
diate and  connatural  effect,  it  must  be  more  impressive: 
faith,  bein^  described  by  its  most  appropriate  act,  or  by 
its  immediate  effect,  is  called,  "  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  df  thines  not  seen :"  expres- 
sions that  represent  faith  to  us  as  looking  forward  and 
backward,  "US  what  goes  so  immediately  before  the  text  in 
this  same  chapter,  pope,  that  always  refers  to  somewhat 
future,  is  that  ov  which  we  have  the  preset  of  fhtnrities; 
faith  is- the  substance  of  those  hoped  for  things,  those 
futurities;  thaf  is  one  expression  of  the  work  of  fkith,  to 
substantiate  future  things  that  we  do  but  hope  for.  And, 
then,  (here  is  ahother  work  of  it,  or  its  work  is  otherwise 
expresse'd :  it  is,  "  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen :"  and 
that  is  lar^r  and  more  extensive,  and  represents  faiih  to 
us  as  a  principle  that  can  look  backward  as  well  as  for- 
ward, we  do  not  see  how  this  world  was  raised  out  of 
nothing :  no  maUer  for  that,  we  can  believe  it ;  faith  win 
be  to  us  the  evidence  of  that  we  never  saw,  or  have  not 
seen :  faith  will  (as  it  were)  place  us  upon  the  veive  of  ths 
world;  and  let  us  see,  as  if  we  had  stood  by,  when  God 
did)  tn  this  orderly  way,  raise  up  this  creation,  pan  by 
part,  out  of  a  disorderly  chaos,  and  heap  of  confoskn, 
wherein  all  things  lay.  If  we  have  that  obediential  sub- 
jection to,  the  divine  authority,  revealing  things,  (whici 
subjection  faith  doth  involve  and  carry  in  it,)  this  f^± 
serves  us  instead  of  eyes  \  doth  the  same  thing  (being  the 
evidence  to  us  of  things  not  seen,  or  of  what  we  never 
saw)  as  if  we  had  been  by  as  spectators,  when  Giod  ns 
doing  this  great  and  mighty  ana  noble  work ;  one  thixs^ 
rising  up  after  another  into  view  before  our  eyes.  F^iik 
shows  ail  this  with  evidence,  and,  therefore,  is  much  ibe 
more  impressive ;  so  that,  after  the  hearing  of  such  a  dis- 
course as  this,  if  it  be  entertained  by  fidlh,  we  should  go 
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awa^  with  hearts  detijfiv  impwaacd,  havinr  God  in  all  the 
glonoas  excelleneies  or  a  Creator  in  view  before  oar  eyes ; 
and  oar  own  spirits  formed  as  datiftil,  loyal,  dependent, 
subject  creatures,  all  fall  of  adoration  and  praise ;  so  as 
continoally  to  behold  him,  and  his  falness,  filling,  all  in 
all,  which  way  soever  we  look  or  cast  oar  eye :  (md  that 
is  the  general  use  indeed  which  is  to  be  made  of  all  this. 


LECTURE  XIT/ 

And  now,  it  is  the  particnlar  Uu  of  the  whole  which  we 
are  next  to  come  to.  And  yoa  see  the  heads  of  discourse, 
hitherto,  have  been  two;  and  so  we  shall  have  two  things 
to  improve  by  way  of  nse,  that  is,  first,  that  we  are*  to  un- 
derstand the  worlds  to  have  been  made  h^f  the  word  of 
Qod ;  and,  secondly,  that  we  are  to  have  this  understand- 
ing by  faith.  Eacn  of  these  do  claim  their  distinct  im- 
provement.   And, 

1.  For  the  former.  This  is  a  matter  to  be  understood, 
that  these  worlds  were  made,  created;  that  this  great  uni- 
verse which  comprehends  all  the  worlds,  (we  do  not  know 
how  many  the  text  means  ^  but  we  noted  to  you,  that  it  is 
not  the  dual  number  that  is  used  here,  but  the  plural,)  is, 
most  undoubtedly,  a  made  flung.  That  the  worlds  were 
made,  this  we  do  understand.'   And  we  learn  from  thence, 

(1.)  That  the  world  was  not  eternal,  that  it  bad  a  begin- 
ning. This  hath,  on  the  by,  been  hinted  before,  and  we 
have  formerlyproved  this  to  you  in  itself;  and,  I  think, 
sufficiently.  We  now  consider  it  as  an  inference,  that,  be- 
cause it  hath  been  created,  therefore,  it  was  not  eternal  i 
therefore,  it  some  time  began.  Indeed,  this  inference  hath 
been  doubted,  and  disputed  by  philosophers,  whether  it 
were  good  and  strong,  yea  or  no,  that,  because  the  world 
hath  been  created,  therefore,  it  cannot  halve  been  eternal, 
but  must  have  begun.  Some  have  imagined,  thtit  it  might 
be  dependently  eternal,  notwithstanding  its  being  a  created 
thing.  Some  such  as  grant  it  to^be  a  creature,*  have  yet 
imagined  also,  that  it  might  be,  in  a  way  of  dependance, 
eternal .  But  in  truth,  the  question  would  only  need  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  then  it  would  be  soon  and  easily  answered : 
for  that  supposed  dependance  upon  a  cause,  might  be  under- 
stood to  be,  either  upon  a  necessary  cause,  necessarily  acting 
and  producipg  sucn  an'  effect,  or  upon  an  arbitrary  cause.  If 
we  snould  suppose  this  world  to  have  been  from  Gk)d,  as 
the  necessary  producer  of  it,  that  would  make  this  world 
itself  to  be  a  necessary  being,  and  would  be  simply  incon- 
sistent with  its  being  1E^  creature.  All  necessary  being  must 
be  divine,  mu^  be  Ooid;  whatsoever  is  necessarily,  can  be 
no  other  than  Ood.  But  if  it  be  meant  of  dependance  on 
Qod  as  an  arbitrary  cause,  considering^an  act  of  the  divine 
will  to  intervene;  that  is,  that  it  was  hisj}erfect  choice 
whether  the  world  should  be,  or  not  be;  so  it  is  impoteible 
it  can  have  beei)  eternal,  dej^ndently  eternal,  if  the  matter 
were  determinable  by  divine  pleasure.  Shall  this^  be,  or 
not  be  1  that  supppseth  it  some  time  not  to  have  been.  It 
supposeth  a  transUus  f^om  not  being  to  being ;  but  that  it 
is  impossible  it  should  be  eternal;  for^there  cat)  be  no 
change  in  eternity.  That  of  which  eternity  is  spoken,  must 
have  been  always  what  it  is,  and  as  it  is.  Therefore,  no- 
thing can  be  more  manifest,  than  that  this  world  began : 
its  being  depended  upon  the  divine  word,  upon  his  plea- 
sure :  for  that  is  the  notion  that  the  Scripture  gives  of  the 
creation ;  "  for  thy  pleasure  all  things  are  and  were  created,** 
Rev.  iv.  11. 

And  that  should  be  a  measure  to  us,  how  we  are  to  con- 
ceive of  this  universe  of  things.  Be  it,  or  they,  (the  things 
contained  in  it,)asgreatas  wecan  imagine;  letour  thoughts 
be  enlarged  and  raised  as  much  as  is  fit,  of  they  are  capar 
ble  of,  upon  such  a  subject, — the  ^eamess  and  vastness 
of  this  universe ;  yet  presently  thmk,  once  this  was  all 
nothing  raised  up  out  of  nothing,  sprang  fVom  nothing.  It 
is  a  mighty  disgrace  upon  created  bSng,  once  to  have 
been  notning.  This  is  a  diwrace  upon  crealed  being,  which 
it  is  fit  it  should  bear ;  all  shrinking  into  nothing  before  him 


who  is  the  AU.  Magnify  it  to  jrourselves  as  much  as  yon 
will  or  can.  yet  presently  think  it  back  into  nothing ;  great 
it  is  indeea;  but  once  it  was  nothing';  mere  nothing.  It 
began  to  be,  and  therefore  there  was  a  vast  Immense 
duration  wherein  it  was  not,  wherein  there  was  no  such 
thing. 

And,  moreover,  the  worlds,  in  that  IVame  wherein  we 
behold  them,  cannot  hav6  been  eternal;  for  it  would  be 
the  most  absurd  contradiction,  and  nonsense,  imaginable, 
to  say,  that  in  this  changeable  state,  wherein  things  are, 
they  could  be  from  eternity.  It  Is  a  manifest  contradiction 
to  the  understandiiie  of  any  body,  that  would  use  his 
thoughts,  that  there  should  be  eternal  changes.  And  pray 
consider  it.  It  may  seem  a  little  dark  and  obscure  to  yoa 
at  first  hearing,  but  stay  a  little  upon  it  in  vour  thoughts, 
and  there  is  not  any  here  of  so  mean  capacity,  but  if  they 
would  u§e  their  thoughts  a  liule,  they  may  easily  apprehend 
it  impossible  that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  an  eternal 
change.  Now  there  is  in  this  world  a  continual  succession, 
and  a  succession  of  changes.  As  to  things  that  have  life,  to 
instance,  there  we  see  a  continual  snccei^ion  of  living  and 
dying  amongst  all  things  that  have  life,  and  come  under  our 
View  from  day  to  day.  But  it  is  altogether  impossible  that 
there  can  have  been  such  changes  fVom  etemitt ;  for  there 
can  be  no  death,  but  there  must  have  been  lifeMfore :  no- 
thing can  be. said  to  die,  that  did  not  live.  But  to  suppose 
any  suph  change  firom  eternity,  an  eternal  chaige  from  life 
to  death,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  itself:  one  mast  be  first  in 
its  place ;  life  must  be  first ;  and  if  lift  wete  eternal,  it 
could  never  die ;  what  lies  under  the  measuie  of  eternity 
must  be  always  as  it  is.'  Ktenwm nan patUur novum,  therA 
can  be  nothing  new  in  eternity.    And  again, 

(3.)  As  it  is  manifest,  that  this  universe,  these  worlds, 
were  not  eterbal,  blit  began  to  be ;  so  it  is  also  manifest, 
that  it  did  not  begin' to  be  by  any'kind  of  chance  or  fate. 
Some,  who  have  admitted  this  w^rld  not  to  have  been 
always  what  it  is,  in  that  order  we  behold  it,  yet  thought, 
that  It  came  by  a  sort  of  casualty  into  this  state  we  now 
see  it.  That  matter  having  ^Iw^ys  been  of  itself,  (as  they 
absurdly  imagine,)  they  have  thought  that  the  eternal  mo- 
tion of  tnis  matter,  the  various  rollings  to  and  fro,  6f  it,  have 
at  last  produced  this  slranee  aad  orderly  Atime  of  thin^ 
which  we  behold.  But  potning  is  more'plain,  than  as  this 
world  is  a  late  tiding,  in  coitaptrison-;  for  there  was  a  vast, 
immense  duration  woerein  it  was  not ; .  and  in  comparison 
of  which  it  is  but  lately  come  itito  beisig :  so  that,  when  it 
did  come  into  being,  it  was  brought  forth,  into  tlMit  being, 
by 'a  designing  cause. 

The  word,  in  the  text,  is  emphatically  enoueh  expres- 
sive of  that ;  it  was  brought  into  that  exact  ana  accurate 
order,  wherein  we  see  tbinjgs  lie,  designedly,  as  the  Greek 
word  here  used  implies  j  as  the  several  parts  and  limbs  of 
a  body  are  joined  together,  so  (is  to  consummate  and  make 
up  one  orderly  fVame.  Order  is  the  effect  gf  design ; 
wisdom  is  the  parent  of  order.  To  behold  that  orderly 
frame  of  things  wh/ch  is  observable  to  every  eye  in  this 
universe  of  crehted  beings,  doth  sufficiently  show,  that  it 
was  not  chance,  but  most  profound  wisdom,  that  hath 
brought  things  inK>  this  state  wherein  they  are. 

That  is  mo^t  plain :  that  is.  if  the  worlds  were  made, 
they  are  not  eternal,  out  did  begin ;  so  that  they  did  not 
begin  without  design.  The  wisdom  of  him  that  did  design 
this  orderly  frame  of  things,  ought  to  be  discerned,  acknow- 
ledged, and  adored ;  and  a  continual  disposition  of  heart 
to  adore  it,  ou?ht  to  be  habitual  to  us,  and  often  going 
forth  into  actual  exercise.  It  hath  been  the  constant  frame 
of  holy  ones  of  ofd,  and  we  should  take  heed  of  letting  it 
be  an  alien  thine  to  us,  "  Lift  up  thine  eyes  on  high,  and 
consider ;  Who  hath  made  all  these  things  **  that  we  be- 
hold, iu  so  much  lustre,  and  beauty,  and  glory,  over  our 
heads  1  who  hath  made  them,  and  produced  all  the  hosts 
of  heaven,  and  called  them  by  name  1  "  When  I  consider 
the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  hands,"  (saith  the  Psalmist,^ 
when  I  do,  (it  ipaplies  Jie  did  it  often,  that  it  was  his  wont.1 
then.  I  say,  "  What  is  men  that  thou  art  mindful  of  himi'* 
Look  to  such  places  as  I  relate  to,  that  Isaiah  ^l.  26.  and 
Psalm  viii.  throughout,  and  many  more.  It  should  be 
more  our  business  to  contemplate  and  admire  the  uns^^ch- 
able  wisdom  of  Qo^,  in  the  creation  of  this  world.    The 
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giMt  exercise  and  argajneiiL  it  is  of  a  holy  he»t|  that 
vherein  it  doth  exercise  itaelt^  end  by  vhich  it  discoven 
j^lf  to  be  such.    Again, 

(3.)  We  ma^  learn  henoe,  the  meaimees  and  porertj  of 
all  creatore-bemg,  even  upon  the  account  of  its  being  such ; 
created  and  made.  The  worlds  were  made^  As  that  doth 
argue  them  all,  oace.  not  to  have  been,  so  it  argues  them 
stiU  to  be  next  to  nothing,  continually  depending*  What 
was  not  of  itself,  cannot  continue  to  b«  by  itself}  that 
which  was  drawn  forth  out  of  nothing,  by  an  almighty 
power,  still  needs  the  continual  exercise  of  the  same  power, 
to  keep  it  from  a  relapsiuj^,  and  slidine  back  into  nothing 
again }  which  otherwise  it  must  soon  do.  Sin  being  come 
into  the  creation,  there  needed  a  mediator  for  this  purpose, 
that  ail  mi^ht  not  be  thrown  back  into  nothing  agam ;  "  Bjr 
him  sll  things  consist,'*  Col.  i.  17.  It  is  he  that  upholds 
and  bears'up  the  pillars  of  a  tottering  world ;  even  where 
it  was  not  obnoxious  to  justice,  to  a  dinne  newusitt  jet, 
a?  being  created,  the  mere  liability^  its  dependableneas, 
(which  IS  proper  to  all  created  beings  as  sucn,)  must  have 
rendered  it  continually  liable  to  relapse  into  nothing,  if  not 
continually  upheld.  , 

You  see  hence,  therefore^  by  the  way,  what  an  ungodly 
cureature  h4th  to  trust  in ;  what  he  hath  for  the  final  ctf>ject 
of  his  trust,  to  wit,  that  which  is  ^very  moment  ready  to 
MHtortf,  to  irop  into  nothing,  to  go  out  of  being,  that  is 
only  sustaiied  momentarily  My  him  that  made  it.  This  is 
all  that  a  wretched  soul,  that  is  off  frbm  God,  hath  to  rely 
upon,  to  trust  in ;  nothing  but  creature ;  nothing  but  that 
Vhicn  itself  is  n€^  to  noUling ;  all  such  a  one's,  depend- 
ance  is  upon  that  which  doth  itself^  too.  depend.  He  that 
haih  not  a  God  to  trus^,  to  rely  upon,  what  doth  he  dep^d 
Upon  %  Let  him  but  name  it  lo  you ;  be  it  what  it  will, 
God  it  is  not  Alas  1  nustaken  man  1  thou  dependest 
upon  that  which  depends  itself;  and  how  miserable  a  case 
art  thou  in !  Indeed,  the  vanity  of  creature  dependance, 
is  obvious  to  every  man's  thou^nts,  that  will  but  allow  him- 
self to  think.  But  the  wickedness  of '  it  is  but  a  little 
thought  of;  few  think  of  that.  Any  man  may  apprehend 
how  vain  a  thing  it  is  to  plaoe.eanfidence  in  a  creature  that 
U  next  to  nothing;  but  it  enters  into  the  minds  of  but  few 
to  consider  how  wicked  a  thing  it  is.  You  must  know, 
that  to  be  the  final  Object^  is  the  divine  peculiarity  of  the 
Deity;  and  one  of  the  bluest,  and  most  appropriate ;  a 

glory  that  he  will  not  inipart.  As  to  be  praved  to,  to  be 
ivocated,  that  is  but  secondary  to  this  of  his  being  trusted 
in ;  we  trust  first,  and  then  invocate.  This  is-aglory  that 
he  will  not  give  to  another.  It  is  a  homage  due  to  {)eity, 
which  belongs  to  God  slone,  to  be,  I  say,  the  final  object 
of  trust;  hcj  into  whom  my  trust  doth  ultimately  resolve. 
I  know  there  may  be  a  suJiordination ;  you  may  trust  in  a 
friend,  in  a  relation ;  but  for  the  final,  supreme  Object  of 
trust,  It  is  the  highest,  supreme  worship  otthe  Deity,  tobe 
laced  only  upon  him. 

And  thererore,  it  doth  not  pnly  infer  misery  by  disap- 
pointment, when  a  man  trusts  in  a  cieature ;  but  it  ipfers 
a  curse  by  revenge..  It  is  not  only  aii  infelicity,  that  doth 
befall  a  man  in  such  a  case,  when  he  doth  expect  that  which 
is  not  to  be  had,  from  that  which  afiR^rds  it  not ;  but  it  is 
a  wickedness  that  is  followed  with  a  diTine  curse,  with  a 
jx^s^vindicta,  for  a  wrong  and  injury  done  to  him :  that  is, 
that  I  place  upon  a  creature  that  which  is  peculiar  and  be- 
longs to  him  alone ;  and  so,  I  do  not  only  punish  myself 
as  a  foolish,  mistaken  creature;  but  God  punisheth  me  as 
a  sinful,  guilty  creature,  upon  this  account;  "Cursed  be 
the  man  that  trnsteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm^" 
Jen  xvii.  5.  But,  alas  1  how  manv  do  place  their  trust  m 
ignobler  creatures  than  man  is,  in  things  oeneath  man !  So 
much  the  meaner  and  baser  is  the  temper  of  their  spirijts 
herein,  to  place  a  reliance  upon  that  which  is  meaner  than 
themselves.  To  neglect  and  fqrsake,  to  avert  and  mm  off, 
from  God ;  and  then  sink  beneath  themselves,  creep  to  an 
inferior  creature ;  this  calls  for  the  blast  of  heaven  upon  such 
a  one  that  hath  *'  forsaken  God,  the  Fountain  of  living 
waters,  to  dig  to  himself  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no 
water.'*  For  which  the  prophet  (Jer.  ii.  13, 13.)  doth  call 
heaven  and  earth  to  behold,  with  astonishment,  as  wimesses 
of  such  folly  and  wickedness  as  this ;  en>ecially  as  being 
found  in  a  people  preteading  to  God.  "My  people,  they 
that  call  themfleives  my  people,  have  committed  tnese  two 


evllB^  to  fofBake  me  the  Fonntaiii  of  livmg  watera»  and  di| 
unto  themselves  broken  ctstems  that  can  hold  no  water." 
When  a  man  lets  his  heart  unite,  by  troit,  in  that  which 
hath  nothing  in  it,  fornkin^  the  Afi  for  that  wliich  is  of 
itself  aothinig,  and  which  m  itsdf  cannot  be  a  momffati 
what  folly  and  wickedness  is  this  I 

This  is  the  snare  that  carnal,  worldlynninded  men  ran 
themsevles  into,  and  do  not  consider  it  as  a  deadly  one: 
it  is  a  snare  of  death;  "Chaige  them  that  are  rich  m  this 
world,  that  they  trust  not  in  uncertain  riches,  (the  iubnoas 
things,  the  uncertain  things  of  riches,  as  the  words  admit 
to  be  read.  1  Tim.  vL  17.)  but  in  the  living  Qod,  who 
gives  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy."  That  trust  which  is 
not  reposed  on  the  living  God,  it  is  not  only  the  greaiett 
folly,  but  the  highest  iniquity ;  folly  lies  in  it,  that  tbev 
place  Deity  upon  a  nullity,  a  mere  nullity.  That  whka 
thou  makest  the  final  object  of  thy  trust,  is  thv  god ;  aad 
then,  likewise,  that  trust  is  idolatry.  God  will  be  jealous 
in  this  case,  when  his  rival  is  set  up  in  his  place ;  when  a 
creature  is  made  his  rival:  and  the  little  minute  things  in 
this  creation  are  made  to  nil  up  his  room,  and  to  be  to  ibee 
instead  of  God. 

Naturally,  every  one  affects  to  be  happy,  and  vhea  this 
is  the  natural  tendency  of  a  man's  spuit,  that  it  is  now 
quiet,  in  some  measure  quiet,  either  m  the  possession  <tf 
what  he  hath  got,  or  in  the  probable  hope  of  getting  more; 
and  of  having  within  one's  compass  that  which  ooe  doth 
desire  and  covet,  and  reckon  most  suitable ;  here  is  ay 
felicity,  and  I  am  so  far  quiet,  because  I  think  here  I  ha?e 
enough.  As  he  is  brought  in,  in  the  parable  of  the  wicked 
fool,  sajring,  "  Soul,  take  thy  rest,  thou  hast  goods  laid  np 
for  many  years."  That  which  he  had  in  his  bama,  that  wis 
his  god ; .  and  now  he  thought  his  soul  should  reel,  aa  think- 
ing to  have  enough  no  whdre  hut  there.  Alas  I  thoufiBol, 
thy  soul  will  be  gone  from  thee  this  night;  and  then  what 
will  become  of  thee,  and  all  these  1  what  folly  it  is  mset 
a  man's  heart  upon'su^  things ;  as  the  heart  is  set  Inr  trnsu 
ing  upon  any  thmg.  "Trust  fizeth  it,  as  in  its  own  place,  as 
is  spoken  concerning  trust  in  God ;  '^His  heart  »  fixed, 
trusting  in  the  Lord.''  Trust  is  that  which  fixeth  a  man's 
heart.  But  thou  dost  fix  thy  heart  like  a  fool,  who  fizeth 
it  upon  any  thing  unfixed  itself  j  for  then  what  becomes  of 
thee  and  Uiy  trust,  when  that  is  gone  1  8o  do  they  who 
trust  in  uncertain  riches;  "for  riches  make  themselves 
wines  and  fly  away,  as  an  eagle  to  heaven."— A  strangely 
empbatical  expression !  It  .may  be  the  soul  would  ay  to 
itself,  "  Shall  my  wealth  and  mv  riches  be  gone  1  why,  I 
intend  they  shall  nave  no  wingd.''  Alas  I  they  make  theah- 
selves  wings;  they  will  not  be  beholden  to  you  for  wings ; 
they  will  be  gone  of  themselves,  thou|ch  you  would  never 
so. tain  thpy  would  stay.  And  there  is  an  expression  iha: 
is  likewise  strax^ly  empbatical,  and  which  is  very  proper 
to  our  present  purpose,  of  setting  the  heart  upon  that  which 
is  not.  All  created  being  is  sO  poor  a  dependant  being, 
that  it  is  next  to  nothing,  and  ia  rather  fit ,  to  be  called  a 
mere  nullitv,  a  mAre  nothing;  and  that  so  despicable  a 
thing  shoula  DC  pot  into  the  place  of  God;  should  supply 
the  room  of  Deity ;  O !  what  an  indignity  is  this  to  the 
Majesty  of  heaven ;  and  how  severely  to  be  repfoved ! 
Because  there  is  nothing  else  ^able  besides  Qod;  when 
the  soul  is  once  off  from  him,  it  offers  to  fix,  but  cannot 
be  fixed,l)ecau6e  its  object  is  not  fixed.  Therefore,  heathea 
light  hath  seen  this,  and  a  most  significant  enressioii  wss 
it  of  a  neatheU)  "  That  a  soul  off  from  God,  is  like  &  cylin- 
der upon  a  plain,  that  moves  necessarily  and  perpetually, 
cannot  be  fixed,  out  continually  rolls  and  moves  this  wsf 
and  that :  and  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  it  hath  nothing  m 
fix  upon."    And  asniin. 

This  lets  us  see  the  absolute  independency  of  the  Diriae 
Being;  for  what  is  there  without  himself  for  him  to  6t- 
pead  upon  1  These  worlds  are  all  that  can  be  ihoufFht  of 
eostra  Deum,  without  God;  and  they  were  all  made  bj 
him.  Can  he  depend  upon  that  which  he  himself  made ! 
The  worlds  were  created  by  the  word  of  God :  therefore, 
hi§  being  must  be  absolutely  independent  And  herein  we 
should  give  our  thought  scope,  it  is  pitj  we  do. not  do  i: 
oftener,  and  more  designedly,  to  consider  the  diflereoce 
between  that  which  is  of  itself,  and  which  is  not  of  itseH 
We  might  even  lose  ourselves  and  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
contemplation,  to  think  of  a  BeiAg,  that,  by  its  own  peculiar 
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excellency,  could  never  not  be,  to  which  it  was  impoesible 
not  to  be ;  which  was  not  beholden  to  any  thing ;  for  all 
things  were  beholden  to  it. 

How  is  the  great  Gk>d  magnified  before  onr  eyes,  upon 
this  account,  in  that  40lh  chap,  of  Isaiah,  in  several  venies 
of  it  together,  from  the  twelfth  verse  and  onwards.  "  Who 
hath  measared  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  bis  hands,  and 
meted  oat  the  heavens  with  a  span,  and  comprehended  the 
dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the  moun- 
tains in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance  T'  Who  is  be 
that  hath  done  all  thisi  The  "  who  is  he  1"  there,  is  not 
an  expression  of  doubt  *,  but  of  admiration  and  wonder. 
01  what  a  One  is  he!  How  glorious  a  One  that  hath 
done  so !  '*  Who  hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or 
being  his  counsellor,  hath  taught  him  1  With  whom  took 
he  counsel,  and  who  instructed  him,  and  taught  him,  in 
the  path  of  judgment  1  Who  had  he  to  commune  with, 
besides  what  was  himself,  in  going  about  this  mighty  work 
of  creation  1  Who  prompted  him,  who  suggested  it  to 
him  1  "  Come  now,  make  a  world,  give  being  to  a  creation." 
No  I  all  was  propria  nuriu.  Who  instructed  this  spirit  of 
God,  as  to  this  great  afiair  of  the  creation,  or  any  thing 
else  that  he  doth  1  "  Who  doth  all  things  after  the  coun- 
sel of  his  own  will  1  Behold  the  nations  are  as  the  drop 
of  a  bucket,  and  are  accounted  as  the  small  dust  of  the 
balance:  behold  he  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little 
thing,  and  Lebanon  is  not  sufficient  to  bum,  nor  the  beasts 
thereof  sufficient  for  a  burnt-offering.  AH  nations  before 
him  are  as  nothing,  and  they  are  accounted  to  him  less 
than  nothing  and  vanity.  To  whom  then  will  you  liken 
God  1  or  what  likeness  will  ye  compare  unto  him  1" 

So  should  we  upon  this  account,  greaten  to  ourselves 
the  Divine  Being,  and  heighten  and  raise  our  own  thoughts 
and  apprehensions  concerning  him;  that  when  all  thmgs 
else,  of  this  vast  universe  of  beings,  are  so  absolutely  and 
purely  dependant  every  moment  upon  him,  he,  m  the 
mean  time,  depends  upon  nothing.  All  that  he  is,  he  is 
in,  of,  and  by,  and  for,  nimself.  He  can  have  no  depend- 
ance  upon  the  creature,  either  for  the  support  of  his  beine, 
or  for  any  other  addition  to  his  felicity ;  but  is  his  own  An. 
And  how  convictively  doth  the  apostle  reason  with  those 
philosophers  at  Athens,  to  this  purpose,  Acts  xvii.  24, 25, 
^*  GKxl  dwellelh  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  nor  is  he 
worshipped  with  men's  hands  as  though  he  needed  any 
thing,  inasmuch  as  he  hath  given  to  all,  life  and  breath  and 
all  things."  And  what  can  you  add  to  this '?  What  sup- 
port can  he  have  from  you  1  what  improvement  of  his  feli- 
city any  way  from  you,  or  from  any  thing  else,  since  all 
things  are  his  own  creatures  1    Ana  further, 

(5.)  You  may  learn,  hence,  the  divine  all-sufficiency ; 
and  how  vast  an  amplitude  of  being  there  is  in  him,  when 
all  this  grreat  creation  sprang  from  him ;  and  yet,  nothing 
could  be  detracted  from  him  by  it  neither.  How  vast  an 
amplitude  of 'being  must  that  be,  when  all  this  great  cre- 
ation is  gone  out  from  him,  sprang  from  him,  and  yet  his 
being  not  diminished,  nothing  the  less )  O !  consider  this, 
and  think  how  great  and  desirable  a  thing  it  is  to  have 
him  for  a  portion ;  the  All;  be  that  comprehends  in  him- 
sell  the  all  of  the  creature,  and  who  forma llyposses^th  his 
own  All  still:  that  is,  is  simply  All.  What  can  he  want 
that  hath  him  for  his  portion,  who  is  All  1  All  his  own 
creation,  it  was  virtually  in  him  before,  and  is  still  virtually 
in  him,  depending  still  upon  that  power  of  his  for  its  sus- 
tentation.  that  gave  it  being  at  first.  And  there  is  his  own 
infinite  All  too.  O !  happy  that  soul  that  can  say,  "  The 
Lord  is  my  portion."  How  rich,  how  full,  how  satisfying 
a  portion !    And, 

(6.)  We  may  further  learn  hence,  the  absoluteness  of 
Grod*s  dominion  over  all  his  creatures.  Will  you  not 
allow  him  to  do  whatsoever  he  will  in  heaven  and  earth, 
who  made  both  by  his  own  word  1  Shall  he  not  do  what 
he  will  with  his  ownl  We  are  apt,  most  unreasonably 
and  peevishly,  to  regret  it  when  there  is  a  disposal  of  crea- 
tures, or  any  little  minute  part  of  this  creation  of  God, 
this  way  or  that,  any  otherwise  than  we  would.  But  how 
absurd  it  is  to  repine  at  GJod's  disposition  of  his  own  !  He 
gives  more  of  this  world  to  such  a  one,  and  less  of  it  to 
me.  "What  theni  What  he  gives  to  me,  and  what  he 
gives  to  the  other,  was  it  not  all  made  by  himself  1  And 
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may  he  not  dispose,  as  he  pleaseth,  with  what  he  had 
made  7 

How  doth  he  plead  the  matter  with  Job,  to  exalt  his 
own  dominion  upon  the  ground  of  his  creation  1  Job 
thought  it  hard  that  he  who  was  so  rich  a  man,  so  healthy 
a  man,  should  be  bereaved  of  all  so  suddenly,  and  of  his 
health  and  comforts  of  his  life  besides:  "Why,"  says 
Gkxi  to  him,  "  where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  fouo(ui- 
tions  of  the  earth  1  declare  if  tbou  hast  understanding. 
Did  I  consult  thee  when  I  made  this,  and  that,  and  the 
other  creature  1  And  may  I  not  dispose  of  the  creatures 
I  have  made,  my  own  wav,  and  as  I  will  7"    And, 

(7.)  We  may  further  learn,  that  if  these  worlds  thus 
began,  that  is,  were  thus  framed  by  the  word  of  God ;  li 
they  had  such  a  beginning,  even  at  his  pleasure,  then  at 
his  pleasure,  too,  we  must  reckon  they  will  have  an  end. 
That  which  began  to  be  at  some  time  or  other,  it  began 
to  be  what  it  is.  Such  and  such  things  began  to  be  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  great  Creator;  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
great  Creator  they  must  cease  to  be  what  tney  are.  And 
we  ought  not  to  think  it  strange,  that  there  should  be  such 
an  end  determined  for  this  world,  as  the  Scripture  in- 
forms us  there  is :  that  is,  a  time  will  come,  at  length, 
when,  the  purposes  of  the  great  Creator  having  been  suf- 
ficiently served  upon  it,  these  visible  heavens,  which  we 
behold,  "  shall  be  rolled  up  as  a  scroll ;  pass  away  with  a 
great  noise ;  and  the  elements  melt  with  fervent  beat;  and 
the  earth,  and  all  things  therein,  be  consumed  and  burnt 
up,"  as  3  Pet.  iii.  10,  and  we  are  not  to  think  it  strange. 
And  it  is  only  upon  this  ground,  that  it  hath  been  thought 
strange,  that  this  should  oe  the  end  of  this  world,  because 
the  beginning  of  it  was  not  understood,  as  we  may  see, 
looking  in  the  same  chapter,  at  the  3a  and  4Lh  verses : 
"  Knowing  this  first,  that  there  shall  come  in  the  la.st  days 
scoffers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts ;  and  saying,  Where 
is  the  promise  of  his  coming  1"  "  It  is  talked  of  that  he 
will  come,  and  then  an  end  will  be  put  to  time,  and  all  the 
successions  of  time.  But  all  thin^  continue  as  they  were 
from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  to  this  day.  And 
therefore,  we  cannot  imagine  that  there  should  be  any  such 
end."  '  But  fsaith  the  apostle]  "  this  they  willingly  are 
ignorant  of,  toat  by  the  word  or  the  Lord  the  heavens  were 
of  old ;"  and  becauK  they  are  willingly  ignorant  of  this, 
therefore,  they  are  wilfully  ignorant  of  that  end  which  is 
determined  concerning  this  world.  They  will  not  believe 
it,  because  they  believe  not  its  framing  at  first :  "  that  by 
the  word  of  God  the  heavens  were  of  old,  and  the  earth 
standing  in  the  water,  and  out  of  the  water."  Because  they 
do  not  believe  the  beginning  of  things,  therefore,  they  will 
not  believe  that  which  is  told  them  expressly,  too,  concern- 
ing the  end  of  tbem. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  more,  that  we  might 
learn  hence,  but  they  will  more  ifnmediately  belong  to  the 
consideration  of  our  own  creatureship,  than  of  the  world: 
they  do  not  so  immediately  result  from  the  consideration 
of  God's  having  made  the  world,  as  the  consideration,  more 
particularly,  of  his  having  made  us ;  and  therefore,  I  shall 
not  insist  on  them  till  I  come  more  particularly  to  speak  to 
the  creation  of  man  from  another  text 
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2.  I  shall,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  make  spplication 
of  that  second  general  head  of  discourse ;  that  the  more 
principal  and  advantageous  way  of  our  coming  to  under- 
stand the  creation,  is  by  faiih.  And  it  is  a  very  manifold 
use  that  may  be  made  of  this.    As, 

(1.)  We  may  learn  from  it,  the  excellency  of  faith ;  how 
soul-enabling  a  thing  it  is.  It  hath  a  certain  power,  with 
very  great  light,  to  help  a  man's  understanding,  and  to  clear 
his  intellectuals.  By  faiih  we  understand.  It  harh,  in 
great  part,  its  seat  in  the  understanding ;  there  it  is  origi- 
nally, though  it  is  not  finally  there ;  thence  it  descends, 
too,  into  the  heart.  But  it  hath  a  great  work  in  the  minds 
of  men.    Faith  doth  supply  minds  with  notions ;  so  it  n 
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if  we  woald  read  the  words  literally  to  jon.  It  doth 
furnish  us  with  notions,  which  we  should  otherwise  never 
have.  It  is  true,  if  it  be  faith  indeed,  it  will  not  let  them 
always  remain  mere  notions;  it  will  inspirit  them;  it 
will  make  them  vital,  and  powerful,  and  operative.  But 
notions  they  must  be  first,  and  faith  makes  them  so.  By 
faith  we  have  notions  of  things,  that  otherwise  we  never 
should  have  had.  But  this,!  say,  speaks  faith  to  be  a 
soul-enabling  thin^.  It  nobilitates  the  mind  and  spirit  of 
a  man ;  acquaints  it  with  things  from  God,  (for  that  is  the 
business  of  faith,)  unto  which  it  would  otherwise  be  a 
stranger. 

This  should  raise  and  heighten  our  apprehension  of  faith, 
that  despised  thing ;  that  little  understOKDd  ching.  That  by 
which  we  are  to  understand;  men  do  not  understand. 

Whatsoever  it  is  that  divine  revelation  doth,  in  order  to 
the  informing  us  of  needful  and  useful  things,  that  faith 
doth.  And  take  we  the  compass  of  divine  revelation,  and 
consider  all  the  great  and  glorious  things  that  are  contained 
and  brought  to  light  iu  it,  and  by  it,  and  thence  you  are 
to  collect  the  excellencies  of  faith.  Because,  without  that, 
the  divine  revelation  signifies  nothing  to  us;  no  more 
that  light  doth  to  a  blind  man.  The  divine  revelation  and 
faith  must  both  concur  to  the  same  effect,  to  wit,  our  un- 
derstanding of  things ;  as  light  and  the  eye  do  both  concur 
to  the  same  effect,  our  seeing  of  a  thing.  We  cannot  see 
by  light  without  an  eve ;  nor  will  an  eye  enable  us  to  see 
without  light,  but  botn  together.  The  divine  revelation, 
that  is  light  to  us ;  faith  is  the  thing  by  which  we  discern 
things  in  that  light.  And  so,  if  we  do  a|)prehend  an  excel- 
lencj^  in  the  divine  revelation,  which  brings  so  many  great 
and  important  things  into  view  before  us,  we  are  propor- 
tionally to  apprehend  the  excellency  of  faith  too ;  without 
which  all  that  divine  revelation  could  signify  nothing  to  us. 
And, 

(2.)  We  may  further  learn,  hence,  how  wonderfully  kind 
and  gracious^God's  condescension  is  to  us,  that  he  should 
make  such  a  discovery,  and  offer  it  to  our  faith,  of  things, 
in  reference  to  which  we  should  be  at  so  great  a  loss,  and 
understand  so  very  little  of;  as  for  instance,  this  creation 
of  Gtod :  what  we  do  owe  to  the  bounty  of  heaven  for  this, 
that  it  should  condescend,  so  distinctly,  to  tell  us  how  things 
came  at  first  to  begin.  Faith  in  that  discovery  which  God 
makes  to  us  of  this  matter,  supplies  the  room  and  place  of 
sight ;  and  so  it  is  the  same  thing  in  effect,  as  if  he  had  let 
us  see  him  making  the  world ;  for  faith  is  the  evidence,  tons, 
of  things  we  have  not  seen.  We  were  not  present,  we  were 
not  by,  when  this  mighty  glorious  work  was  done.  "  Where 
wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  1" 
Where  wast  thou  1  saith  God  to  Job,  chap,  xxxviii.  4. 
But  now,  God  having  vouchsafed  to  us  such  a  revelation 
and  discovery  of  this. mighty  work  of  his ;  if  he  also  ^ves 
us  faith  by  which  we  believe  this  discovery,  it  is  as  if  he 
had  set  us  by  him  while  all  this  was  doing;  so,  we  have 
(as  it  were)  the  idea,  the  representation,  the  landscape  of 
the  rising  creation;  as  if  God  should  before  that  time  nave 
created  one  of  us,  and  have  taken  us,  and  set  us  up,  spec- 
tators of  his  whole  work. 

Whereas,  yet,  there  was  nothing  but  horrid  darkness 
spread  every  where,  then  for  Grod  to  have  taken  one  of  us, 
made  us  stand  up  out  of  nothing,  and  said  to  such  a  one 
— "  Come,  cast  about  thine  eye,  there  is  nothing  but. 
vacuity,  emptiness,  and  darkne&s  everv  where ;  come  see 
me  make  light  out  of  this  darkness."  He  that  calls  things 
where  they  were  not,  and  makes  them  be,  or  as  if  they 
were,  saying,  "  Light,  where  art  thou ;  come  out  of  that 
dark,  profound  abvss;  and  immediately  it  springs  forth ; 
what  an  amazing  light  were  that !  Why,  faith  in  God's 
discovery  gives  to  you  this  light :  by  faith  we  come  to  be  so 
intelliffible,  to  have  so  much  understanding  about  us,  as  to 
know  now  this  world  did  rise  out  of  nothing,  eternal  no- 
thing, into  that  state  in  which  now  it  is.  And  what  vouch- 
safement  is  this  to  such  as  we^  to  do,  in  effect,  the  same 
thing,  as  if  he  had  set  us  by  him  at  making  of  the  world. 
"  Come,  see  me  collect  a  mass  of  grosser  matter ;  see  me 
(as  it  were)  spin  out  of  it  that  fine  texture  of  the  vast  and 
spacious  firmament,  those  heavens  that  do  encircle  this 
little  habitable  world  in  which  we  dwell ;  see  me  adorn  it 
with  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  see  arising  on  this  earth,  plants, 
and  trees  and  woods,  and  springs,  and  rivers ;  all  lately  no- 


thing, and  now  begin  to  be ;  see  me  replenishing  this  worid 
with  living  creatures,  in  their  several  varieties  and  kinds," 
O !  what  condescension  is  this,  that  Qod  should  vouchsafe 
to  tell  us  all  this  over  again,  and  give  us  the  representatioa 
so  distinctlv,  of  what,  in  so  many  successive  days,  he  did 
and  wrougnt  in  this  kind.    But,  again, 

(3.)  We  may  further  learn,  hence,  how  inexcusable  it  is^ 
that  they  who  pretend  to  faith  in  this  maUer,  should  use  it 
so  little.  If  we  ialsely  pretend,  it  is  a  most  unjust  usur- 
pation of  a  name,  to  call  ourselves  believers ;  and  that,  of 
such  things,  when  we  are  not.  But  if  we  pretend  truly 
and  jostlv  to  the  faith  of  these  things,  then  we  are  nost 
inexcusable  to  use  that  faith  no  more  hereaboats ;  to  live 
so  long,  in  such  a  world  as  this,  and  so  seldom  to  ooosider 
how  it  began.  A  strange  and  inexcusable  stupidi^.  That 
this  world  should  be  replenished  with  intelligent  creatorei, 
reasonable  creatures ;  and  that  it  should  eonke  inio  the 
minds  of  so  few,  and  into  any  minds  so  seldom,  to  cooader, 
How  did  all  th  ings  begin  1  Sure  we  are  there,  where  multi- 
tudes of  things  are  existing,  that  must  have  had  a  begin- 
ning, that  are  not  self-existent,  or  unto  which  existence  it 
not  essential,  so,  as  that  they  could  but  be  and  exist  It 
is  amazing  to  think  that  intelligent  creatures  should  not 
more  freouently  consider  with  themselves,  how  things  first 
began  to  ne,  beholding  such  a  world  as  thiSj  which  ihey 
are  sure  was  not  always,  but  had  a  beginning;  and  not 
consider  how  it  began.  That  men  can  behold  such  varie- 
ties of  creatures,  and  use  such  varieties,  and  enjoy  sock 
varieties,  and  never  consider  whence  they  are,  whence 
came  they,  howcame  there  to  be  such  thinss  in  the  world, 
and  how  came  there  to  be  such  a  world  1  It  is  most  inex- 
cusable and  strange  stupidity,  and  dotishness  of  mind,  la 
any  reasonable  creature ;  but  most  of  all  in  them  that  do 
pretend  to  believe  and  know  by  faith,  that  the  worlds  were 
created  by  the  word  of  God.    And, 

(4.)  We  may,  again,  learn  hence,  that  what  is  eommonlr 
called  faith,  about  this  matter,  is  really  and  indeed  not 
faith ;  that  is,  the  apprehension  of  such  a  thing  as  this,  is 
without  effbct,  and  that  impresscth  nothing  upon  the  soul. 
It  hath  been  very  justly  and  fitly  told  you,  that  we  have  the 
notions  of  things  by  faith,  many  things  which  we  should 
otherwise  have  no  notion  of.  But  though  faith  first  begets 
such  notions,  yet  it  will  not  let  them  continue  mere  no- 
tions long,  if  it  be  faith ;  that  is  a  mighty,  lively,  operative 
principle,  powerfully  working  in  the  soul,  to  form  that 
suitably  to  the  thing  believed.  But  while  there  is  so  I iiilc 
of  suitable  impression  upon  the  souls  of  men,  in  reference 
to  this  thing,  what  they  call  faith  about  it,  is  not  iaith,  bat 
most  be  something  else. 

For  the  most  part,  it  is  not  any  thing  else  but  a  negative 
faith,  which  men  are  wont  to  call  faith  in  this  and  many 
other  such  cases.  It  is,  I  say,  but  a  mere  negative  faiih 
upon  which  they  place  that  great  name:  that  is,  a  cot 
believing  the  contrary,  not  having  formed  explicit  belief 
of  the  contrary,  that  they  call  faith.  Thejr  have  not  rei 
(it  may  be)  laid  down  in  their  minds  any  formed  conclu- 
sions to  this  purpose,  that  the  worlds  were  not  made  by 
the  word  of  Qoa;  and  their  not  disbelieving  it,  they  call 
belieYing  it :  whereas,  fail h  is  a  most  positive  thing,  a  thing 
of  great  reality,  and  a  thing  of  great  efficacy  and  power, 
wherever  it  is.  And,  therefore,  for  such  as  never  yet 
found  their  souls  impressed  by  their  apprehensions  of  be 
world's  creation,  I  would  admonish  them  no  more  to  call 
that  apprehension  of  theirs  by  the  name  of  faith,  bai  call 
it  something  else,— call  it  by  its  true  name, — call  it  m  float- 
ing uncontradicted  opinion;  and  that  is  the  best  they  caa 
make  of  it,  while  it  is  an  apprehension  that  hath  no  power: 
and  while  it  doth  not  represent  God  in  his  excellent  glory, 
as  the  great  Creator  and  Lord  of  all.  so  as  to  form  tbescii* 
to  adoration  and  subjection  to  him  tnereupou.  Never  sar 
till  then,  that  you  do  believe,  or  that  you  have  Iaith  coet- 
ceming  the  creation  of  the  worlds.  Alas!  how  many  thai 
have  It  often  in  their  mouths— *<  I  believe  in  God  the 
Father,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth"— yet  do  but  usurp  the 
words,  "  I  believe,"  and  their  heart,  and  their  practice, 
contradict  their  tongue,  and  tell  them  they  believe  it  noc 
Believe  it !  yea,  as  much  as  a  known  romance,  while  they 
live  in  affront  of  the  Creator,  and  take  tn>on  them  as  u 
they  were  lord<«  of  the  creation ;  and  as  if  they  had  i 
the  worlds  and  tioi  lie. 
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These  things  we  may,  bjr  way  of  jnst  inference,  collect 
from  hence ;  that  it  is  a  tning  to  be  understood  by  faith, 
that  the  worlds  were  made  by  the  word  of  Qod.  But  we 
shall  thence  proceed  to  some  farther  Use ;  that  is,  to  coun- 
sel and  exhort  those  that  have  faith  in  this  matter,  to  use 
it  more ;  to  have  their  faith  more  in  exercise  upon  this 
great  and  noble  subject,  the  creation  of  the  worlds  by  the 
word  of  Qod,  And  it  is  to  many  great  purposes,  that 
faith  upon  this  important  subject  may  be  employed  and 
used.    As, 

'  1.  To  engage  us  in  the  tnore  fVequent  and  serious  medi- 
tationc  on  the  beginning  of  things.  To  eneage  us,  I  say. 
in  the  more  frequent,  more  serious,  more  anectionate,  and 
more  fruitful  meditation  of  this  matter.  If  we  beliere  it 
indeed,  let  us  think  of  it  oAen.  Our  faith  is  an  apprehen- 
sion that  it  is  true :  and  if  it  be  once  owned  to  be  true,  it 
cannot  but  be  deemed  to  be  a  very  important  truth ;  a  very 
considerable  truth ;  a  truth  that  requires,  and  challenges, 
great  attention  of  mind,  and  application  of  heart  and  soul 
to  it.  Think  and  jud^  it  an  unreasonable  thing,  to  live 
from  day  to  day,  in  this  world,  and  never  consider  whence 
it  came,  and  how  it  began.  And  let  your  faith  be  set  on 
work  in  freouent  and  most  affectionate  meditations  of  the 
beginning  ot  the  worlds. 

2.  Let  your  faith,  hereupon,  form  your  souls  into  adora- 
tion of  the  great  Creator.  Go  up  and  down  this  world 
with  adoring  souls ;  let  every  thing  you  behold,  from  time 
to  time,  pot  you  in  mind  of  him,  and  make  vou  bow  your 
head,  and  worship.  Admire  that  fulness  of  his,  that  fills 
all  in  all;  and  those  variable  displays  of  his  wisdom,  and 
power,  and  goodness,  which  are  conspicuous  every  where, 
more  or  less,  in  all  sorts  of  creatures.  We  are  but  nomi- 
nal believers  and  Christians,  if  there  be  not  many,  if  there 
be  not  much  of  this  about  us;  and  if  we  are  not  aiming 
and  endeavouring  that  there  may  be  more  and  more. 

3.  Let  oar  faith  instruct  us  unto  the  grateful  and  reve- 
rential use  of  the  creatures  of  Qod,  as  remembering  they 
are  made  things ;  and  that  we  have  the  use  of  them  by 
divine  vonchsafement  and  allowance.  There  ought  to  be 
a  mixture^  a  temperature  of  reverence  and  gratitude  in  the 
habitual  frames  of  our  spirits  hereupon :  and  if  we  have  a 
real  and  true  faith  in  us  about  this  matter,  it  will  make  it 
to  be  so;  it  will  impress  our  spirits;  it  will  fill  us  (as  it 
ought  to  do)  with  a  wondering  gratitude,  that  such  crea- 
tures as  we  should  be  so  accommodated  by  such  a  world 
as  tbiSf  so  suitably  ordered  for  us.  If  we  use  faith  in  this 
matter,  it  will  make  us  sit  down  and  wonder;  look  upon 
it  as  it  is,  an  admirable  thing,  that  the  great  God  should 
have  raised  up  such  a  creation,  such  a  world  as  this  is,  out 
of  nothing*,  by  the  word  of  his  power.  That  it  being  de- 
signed, "  1,  in  time,  coming  to  nave  a  place  and  being  in 
ir,  should  want  nothing  while  I  am  there;  such  and  such 
creatures,  made  out  of  nothing  to  supply  me,  to  furnish 
me.  What  is  it  that  I  eat  1  What  is  it  that  I  drink? 
What  is  it  that  I  wear  1  Are  they  not  all  the  creatures  of 
God  1  What  is  it  that  refreshes  me  1  What  is  it  that  de- 
lights me  1  Are  they  not  God's  creatures  1"  How  full  of 
reverential  gratitude  should  our  hearts  continually  be,  on 
this  account !  To  think  such  and  such  parts  of  the  creation 
were  made  on  purpose  that  I  might  not  be  in  distress,  that 
I  might  not  feei  necessity  j  and  to  think  how  this  world 
generally  accommodates  its  inhabitants;  and  to  wonder 
with  all,  that  their  apostacy  was  foreseen !  O !  how  should 
it  replenish  our  souls  with  wondering  gratitude,  to  think 
that  there  should  be  such  a  provision  made  with  design. 
and  upon  foresight,  for  the  entertainment  of  rebels  and 
apostates!  This  whole  world  replenished  and  filled  with 
he  divine  goodness,  all  sorts  of  creatures  made  for  the 
mthankfal  and  the  evil.  A  design  laid  through  so  many 
mcce^ssions  of  ages,  *'  My  goodness  shall  diffuse  itself,  and 
low  in  such  and  such  a  nan  of  my  creation,  (as  this  world 
s  bat  a  little,  a  very  little  part  of  it,)  for  the  supply  and 
support  of  those  that  will  never  ^ve  me  thanks,  (though 
hey  hare  natures  capable  of  doing  so,)  even  for  the  un- 
hankful  and  for  the  evil." 

4.  Our  faith,  upon  this  subject,  should  instruct  and  en- 
ble  as  to  contend  with  difficulties  in  reference  to  whatso- 
rver  €k>d  hath  encouraged  us  to  expect,  or  told  us  he 
aeans  to  do.  What  can  pose  that  faith  which  believes  the 
reation  of  the  world  1    be  that  coald  make  such  worlds 


as  these  are,  out  of  nothing,  by  his  word ;  what  cannot  he 
dol  what  is  there  to  be  expected  greater  than  this,  that 
should  be  the  matter  of  any  present  solicitude,  thoughtful- 
ness,  concern,  and  care  1  Ir  very  perplexing  thoughts  ot 
heart  do  arise  about  the  ill  state  uf  things  in  this  world,  he 
that  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  worlds,  by  his 
word,  cannot  he  make  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  when 
he  will,  and  when  the  time  and  season  of  it  comes*?  How 
frequently  may  we  observe  it  to  be,  in  Scripture,  for  the 
people  of  God,  to  animate  and  raise  their  own  hearts  unto 
the  oelief  and  expectation  of  great  things  from  God,  upon 
this  ground,  that  he  hath  made  heaven  and  earth,  that  he 
is  the  Creator  of  all  things.  "  Our  God  hath  made  the 
heavens.'*  When  those  vain  creatures  that  dislike  the  di- 
vine government,  and  oppose  jthemselvres  to  it,  taking 
counsel  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  Anointed,  when, 
I  sav,  they  have  nothing  to  trust  to,  in  the  designs  of  this 
kind  thev  are  forming  and  driving  continually :  nothing 
but  stocks  and  stones,  the  work  of  men's  hands;  "  Our 
God  hath  made  the  heavens ;"  (so  you  have  it  expressed, 
Psalm  cxv.  3,  4.)  made  the  worlds;  given  bein^  to  all 
these  worlds :  ana  what  cannot  he  do,  when  his  time  and 
season  for  it  are  come  1  And  things  will  come  to  their  full 
issue  in  the  fittest  time.  Our  God  it  is,  who  hath  power 
enough  to  do  the  things  we  expect,  and  wisdom  enough  to 
order  the  times  and  seasons  for  them.    Again, 

5.  Our  faith  ought  to  have  exercise  with  us,  upon  this 
subject,  in  order  to  the  keeping  of  our  minds  (^uiet  and 
composed,  amidst  the  various  expressions  and  mstances 
that  we  behold  of  the  divine  dominion  and  sovereignty, 
doing  what  he  will  in  the  disposal  of  affairs  in  this  world. 
It  may  be,  some  we  find  him  exalting,  and  it  pleaseih  us; 
we  find  him  depressing,  and  it  displeaseih  us;  we  have  a 
little  share  and  portion  in  this  world,  and  we  regret  it ; 
others  have  a  great  and  large  portion  of  it,  and  that  we 
envy.  But  we  should  consider  whose  this  world  is,  who 
made  it.  May  not  he  dispose  of  what  he  hath  made  as 
he  pleaseth  1  This  (as  we  noted  to  you  before)  is  a  just 
inference  from  the  very  thing  itself,  abstractly  considered, 
that  is,  to  form  our  spirits  agreeably,  and  to  make  us  con- 
tent, and  well  pleased,  that  God  does  dispose  of  what  he 
hath  made  as  seemeth  good  to  him. 

6.  We  should  further  learn,  hence,  to  behold,  with  great 
complacency,  what  appearances  there  are  of  divine  glory 
in  this  world,  which  ne  hath  made  by  his  word.  And  to 
behold,  with  just  regret,^  the  dishonour  that  he  meets  with 
in  it ;  or  that  these  appearances  of  his  are  so  little  taken 
notice  of:  and  that  such  glory  shines  unregarded  as  to  the 
most.  These  are  but  dutiful  dispositions  and  affections 
towards  the  Creator  and  Maker  or  these  worlds ;  and  faith 
should  furnish  our  souls  with  such  dutiful  affections; 
otherwise  it  is  a  fruitless  faith,  a  lifeless  faith,  if  it  doth 
not  do  this.  Do  I  believe  that  God  made  these  worlds  by 
his  word  1  how  can  it  then  but  plea<:e  me  to  behold  his 
glory  shining  in  such  and  such  aspects  and  appearances  of 
Godl  and  how  can  it  but  fill  my  soul  with  such  dutiful 
wishes  1  "  O !  may  thy  glory,  more  and  more,  be  exalted 
above  the  heaven?,  ana  shine  through  all  the  eanh."  And 
how  can  it  but  fill  our  souls  with  resentments,  that  there 
should  be  such  glory  shining,  and  hot  regarded  1  The 
great  Maker  and  Lord  of  this  world,  excluded  out  of  his 
own  creation,  as  if  the  All  in  all  did  signify  nothing!' men 
taking  uj>on  them,  every  where,  as  if  they  were  absolute, 
as  if  they  had  been  self-created,  and  using  the  creatures  oi 
Gkxl  at  tneir  own  pleasure,  and  in  affront  to  him  that  made 
them.  If  faith  would  do  the  part  in  our  souls  which  be- 
longs to  it,  it  could  not  but  fill  them  with  regret,  and  with 
a  dutiful  concern,  that  the  great  Lord  and  Maker  of  this 
world  should  be  so  little  acknowledged,  and  taken  notice 
of  in  it.    Again, 

7.  The  faith  of  the  creation  of  the  worlds,  should  engage 
our  hearts  in  an  earnest  desire  and  endeavour  to  have  a 
sure  and  clear  interest  in  Him  who  created  and  made  all. 
What  doth  this  world  signify  to  me,  to  behold  it,  to  be  in 
it.  to  be  of  it,  a  part  of  it,  but  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him  that  made  itl  The  faith  of  this  would  make  a  soul 
restless,  till  it  can  say,  "  The  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  is 
my  Lord."  Were  these  worlds  created  by  the  word  of 
Godi  then  he  shall  be  my  God.  He  that  could  make 
iRich  worlds  as  these,  by  his  word,  is  it  not  a  covetable 
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thinff  to  have  an  interest  in  him  1  Is  it  not  desirable  1  Can 
I  satisfy  myself  till  I  have  itl  especially,  when  I  find  it  is 
matter  of  hope,  a  thing  not  to  be  despaired  of;  when  there 
are  such  notifications  of  his  pleasure  (that  he  is  inviting 
and  teaching  men  to  take  him,  and  choose  him^  published 
and  proclaimed  in  his  Gospel  to  the  world,  declaring  now 
the  terms  by  which  he  offers  himself  to  be  our  GJod,  and 
invites  us  to  take  and  accept  him  for  oursi  The  serious 
belief  of  this  thing,  that  these  worlds  were  made  by  the 
word  of  God,  would  certainly  put  us  upon  a  most  indus- 
trious inquiry,  "  How  shall  I  do  to  know  him,  and  to  be 
acquainted  with  him,  and  to  be  interested  in  him,  by  whose 
word  these  worlds  were  madel  And,  I  cannot  satisfy 
myself  not  to  know  him  that  made  them,  and  not  to  have 
him  for  mine^  since  I  find  there  is  a  possibilit3r  of  the  thing } 
that  it  is  a  thing  not  to  be  despaired  of,  and  it  is  no  unjust 
or  presumptuous  aspiring,  for  me  to  seek  an  interest  in 
him."  My.  faith  of  the  thing  ought  to  make  my  soul  rest- 
less in  this  case. 

And  if  one  consider,  cast  one's  eye  round  aboutj  and 
behold  this  world  in  the  extent  of  it,  (as  far^  as  our  dim 
and  short-sighted  eyes  can  go,)  and  behold  the  great  va- 
riety of  creatures  in  it,  methinks  the  thought  should  pre- 
sently arise,  "  Amongst  all  these  things,  there  is  nothing 
suitable  to  me,  to  my  spirit;  nothing  in  which  I  can  be 
satisfied,  and  in  which  I  could  take  rest,  unless  I  could 
find  out  him  that  made  these  worlds  by  the  power  of  his 
own  word ;"  till  then,  methinks,  one  should  always  look 
very  wisely  about  one,  and  behold  the  amplitude  of  this 
world;  and  then,  presently  to  think,  likewise,  "  Sure  it  is 
a  sad,  melancholy  thing,  to  be  in  this  world  as  without 
God  in  the  world ;  what  an  empty  cipher  is  it,  if  God  be 
out  of  my  si^ht,  if  I  cannot  fina  out  the  Maker  of  all,  so 
as  to  know  him,  and  have  him  as  mine."    And  then, 

8.  If  one  can  do  so,  how  should  our  faith  fill  our  souls 
with  high  gloriations  in  that  6rod  ?  I  have  him,  that  made 
the  worlds,  for  my  God.  "  All  people  will  walk  every  one 
in  the  name  of  their  God."  And  we  should  say.  And  we 
will  walk  in  the  name  of  our  God;  and  see  where  there 
is  such  another  God  to  be  found,  that  hath  made  these 
worlds,  (how  many  soever  they  be,  and  how  great  soever 
they  be,)  and  all  by  his  word :  I  have  him  for  my  Grod. 
And  again, 

9.  It  should,  by  a  little  further  recollection,  make  us 
apprehend,  too,  tne  greatness  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
upon  whom  the  business  lay  of  redeeming  and  saving  lost 
creatures  in  this  world;  and  must  lie,  of  making  a  new 
world ;  of  repairing  a  ruined  and  languishing  creation. 
For  you  had  to  consider,  that  he  had  his  part,  he  concur-, 
red,  ne  was  Creator  even  of  this  world.  Look  to  the  1st 
chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  He  is  styled  "  the 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  the  express  image  of  his 
person ;  he  that  upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power — the  heir  of  all  things,  and  by  whom  he  made  the 
worlds.  "  By  him  he  made  all  things,  visible  and  invisi- 
ble," Col.  i.  16.  and  John  i.  1,  3.  "In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
was  Qod.  By  him  were  all  things  made ;  and  without 
him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made."  And  I  will 
not  undertake  to  exclude  that  from  the  signification  and 
meaning  of  the  text,  "  By  faith  we  understand  that  the 
worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  Gfod,"  the  essential 
Word,  the  divine  Logos.  Though  I  would  not  lay  a  stress 
upon  a  thing  that  is  not  plainly  and  manifestly  intended ; 
yet,  to  take  it  in,  is  very  suitable  to  the  current  of  other 
texts  of  Scripture.  The  eternal  Word  had  its  hand  and 
part  in  the  creation ;  and  it  was  bjr  rr  that  these  worlds 
were  made.  And  thereupon,  by  a  fight  of  creation  as  na- 
tural, as  well  as  by  the  acquired  right  of  a  Redeemer  of  a 
lost  world,  by  the  effusion  of  his  blood,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  himself,  he  comes  to  have  a  governing  power  over  all 
this  worid;  being  ascended  and  gone  up  far  above  all 
heavens,  he  hath  all  power  given  into  his  hands,  both  in 
heaven  and  in  earth. 

I  would  only  improve  the  consideration  hereof,  to  this 
purpose,  to  greaten  your  thoughts  concerning  your  Redeem- 
er. We  are  fain  in  very  important  cases,  from  time  to  time, 
to  be  beholden  to  our  senses,  even  in  the  most  important 
cases  that  can  be  thought  Our  sense  tells  as  son^ethine 
of  the  greatness  and  amplitude  of  the  world;  though  it 


cannot  tell  us  much,  yet  it  tells  os  something;  and  by 
that,  make  your  estimate  (for  we  need  such  helps)  how 
great  a  Redeemer  we  have ;  him  that  made  these  worlds. 
They  were  made  by  the  word  of  God :  he  was  the  eternal 
Word ;  and  as  such,  we  are  sure,  having  the  eternal  idem 
in  him,  according  to  which  the  worlds  were  to  be  made; 
by  him,  at  length,  they  came  to  stand  forth  into  being. 
Think  this  with  yourself,  "  This  is  my  Redeemer ;  he  that 
had  so  mighty  a  band  in  the  formation  of  all  these  worlds; 
and  in  whose  hand  the  government  of  them  now  lies.  It 
is  with  him  I  am  to  trust  my  soul.  It  is  to  him  that  I 
am  to  subject  and  devote  my  soul.  Have  I  not  reason 
to  do  so  1  Have  I  not  encouragement  enoug^h  to  tn»t 
him,  that  made  this  soul,  and  all  these  worlds,  and  to  obey 
him  who  hath  so  great  and  universal  a  power  over  these 
worlds  1" 

10.  Our  faith  in  this  matter  should,  more  and  more,  re- 
lease our  spirits  iVom  mean  and  vile  confinement  to  this 
one  world  only ;  for  by  faith  we  understand  that  there 
were  more ;  therefore,  our  faith  should  release  onr  spirits 
from  a  base  confinement  to  one  world,  when  it  tells  os  of 
more.  It  tells  us,  there  were  worlds  created  by  the  word 
of  God;  therefore,  it  speaks  an  abject  mind,  a  mean  and 
base  spirit,  and  so  much  the  more  if  we  have  iaiih,  (as  we 

Sretend  to  have.)  to  be  confined  in  our  thoughts,  in  our 
esires,  in  our  designs,  in  onr  expectations  and  hopes,  to 
this  one  world.  Tell  a  believer,  "  Your  all  lies  in  this  one 
world."  "No,  (he  will  say,)  my  faith  hath  got  ken  of  more, 
notice  of  more."  By  faith  I  understand  that  there  were 
worlds,  framed  by  the  word  of  God;  therefore,  it  is  a  base 
thing  to  be  tied  to  the  present;  "Demas  hath  forsaken  m, 
having  loved  this  present  world."  A  believing  sonl  would 
look  upon  that  with  disdain,  (there  is  such  a  generosity  m 
faith,)  and  would  say,  "  I  scorn  so  base  a  confinement  as 
that,  to  be  limited  to  one  world,  when  I  know  there  were 
worlds  created  by  the  word  of  Gtod."  Though  we  are  aoc 
told  how  many  there  were,  yet  we  are  sure  they  are  more 
than  one;  and  we  have  a  very  distinct  acooont  of  one 
more,  in  which  our  principle  concerns  do  lie,  and  are  sig- 
nified to  be.  And  blessed  be  God  for  that,  that  we  know 
so  much,  that  there  is  one  more,  with  which  we  have 
more  to  ao  than  we  have  with  this  world,  or  can  have, 
even  where  our  principal  interest  lies,  and  where  oar  Lord 
and  our  Head  is.  O !  how  ahooid  we  bless  God  for  this ! 
that  since  there  are  more  worlds,  he  hath  told  as  so,  and 
hath  let  us  know  it.  To  be  limited,  in  our  spirits,  to  this 
one  world,  ihi&  present  world,  is  to  run  counter  to  the  de> 
sign  of  our  Lord's  dying ;  "  He  gave  himself  for  onr  sins, 
to  deliver  us  from  this  present  evil  world."  He  gave  him- 
self for  our  sins ;  what  doth  that  signify,  in  conjnnctka 
with  the  latter  words  1  but  that  they  are  our  sins  that  cham 
us  in  our  present  dungeon.  And  by  how  much  the  more 
we  can  be  released  from  these  chains  of  our  sins,  so  much 
the  more  shall  we  get  out  of  this  confinement,  and  gd 
above  this  present  evil  world.  0 1  if  we  have  many  thingi 
that  we  dislike  in  this  world,  let  us  bless  God  that  we  know 
of  more  worlds.    And  in  the  last  place, 

11.  We  may  further  learn,  that  our  faith  concerning  the 
creation  and  being  of  this  world,  should  very  much  facib- 
tate  our  faith  concerning  the  end- of  iL  If  we  can  believe, 
that  these  worlds  were  made  by  the  word  of  God,  we  may 
easily  believe  what  he  hath  told  us  concerning  the  nnmalc- 
ing  of  them.  And  particularly,  the  unmaking  of  this,  the 
dissolution  of  it  as  to  its  present  frame.  We  may  argue 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  that  since  the  one  hath  bm, 
the  other  is  not  harder  to  be ;  if  one  be  a  thing  to  be  be- 
lieved,  the  other  is  as  believable  as  that,  when  we  are  toM 
it  will  be  so. 

It  is  very  true,  indeed,  that  believing  is  not  forraally 
arguing ;  Sut  as  faith  doth  rest  upon  the  strongest  aign- 
ment  in  all  the  world,  so  it  may  supply  matter  of  farther 
arguing,  though  it  be  not  in  itself  formal  arguing,  it  tcsd 
upon  the  strongest  argument  that  ever  was;  that  is,  that 
because  there  is  a  Being  infinitely  perfect,  therefore,  he 
cannot  but  be  true,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  for  him  lo 
lie;  therefore,  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  nature  to  impQ» 
upon  his  creatures :  heaven  and  earth  cannot  haw  a  safer 
foundation  than  this  which  my  faith  hath  upon  this  matter, 
and  upon  this  ground.  And  then,  resting  upon  the  strong- 
est argument  imaginable,  it  can  easily  supply  matter  of 
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further  arffument ;  that  is,  if  my  faith  hath  once  believed 
this,  that  these  worlds  were  made  by  the  word  of  Qod,  be- 
cause God  hath  told  as  so,  if  also,  he  hath  told  us  he  will 
put  an  end  to  the  present  world,  and  how  he  will  put  an 
end  to  it,  as  he  hatn  told  ns  how  it  began ;  if  I  can  believe 
the  one,  I  can  believe  the  other,  too,  with  the  same  faith: 
and  so  am  to  live  in  the  suitable  expectation  of  such  a 
ume,  when  these  visible  heavens  "  shall  be  rolled  up  as 
a  scroll,  and  pass  away  with  a  ereat  noise,  and  the  ele- 
ments melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth,  and  all  that 
li  therein,  be  consumed  and  burnt  up." 

And,  if  I  believe  this,  then  how  entertaining  must  the 
belief  be !  How  pleasant  the  belief  of  the  other  world  (as 
was  said  before)  that  is  to  come  afterwards,  that  pure,  and 
peaceful,  and  orderly,  andbli&sful  world !  that  lasting,  per- 
manent, and  everlasting  world!  that  when  this  world  and 
aJJ  the  lusts  thereof  are  past  away  and  gone,  shall  abide 
for  ever,  and  all  they  that  do  the  will  of  God :  as  that  ex- 
pression is  1  John  ii.  17.  "  The  world  passeth  away  and  all 
the  lusts  thereof."  Love  it  not,  nor  the  things  of  it.  If 
you  love  it,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  you :  and  it  is 
passing  away.  God  is  not  so  unkind  to  you  as  to  place 
your  love  upon  vanishing  things,  upon  shadows.  This 
world,  I  tell  you,  and  all  the  lusts  thereof,  are  vanishing, 
passing  awav,  will  shortly  be  gone ;  the  show  will  be  over  : 
DQt  he  that  aoth  the  will  of  Qod  abideth  for  ever  in  that 
blissful  world,  which  it  is  his  will  and  pleasure  shall  abide 
for  ever. 


LECTURE  XVI.* 

Gen.  i.  27. 

So  Ood  created  mwn  in  his  <wn  image :  in  tke  image  of 
God  created  he  him. 

We  have  discoursed  to  yon,  more  generally,  concerning 
the  creation.  We  now  come  (as  we  are  more  especially 
concerned)  to  consider  the  creation  of  man.  It  is  true, 
that  there  is  a  nobler  order  of  creatures,  that  were  before 
him  ia  dignity  and  excellency  (at  least)  in  the  creation. 
But  because  that  of  their  creation  we  have  not  so  particu- 
lar an  account,  and  because'  our  concernment  lies  less 
there,  I  shall  immediately  fall  upon  the  consideration  of 
what  this  text  puts  under  our  notice,  to  wit,  our  own  cre- 
ation, the  creation  of  that  creature  called  man. 

The  connexed  particle  here,  that  refers  these  words  to 
what  goes  before,  "  So  Grod  created  man,"  invites  us  to 
call  back  our  eye  a  little.  It  is  said  in  the  26th  verse,  "  And 
Crod  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image,  after  our 
likeness,  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and 
over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creep- 
eth  npon  the  earth."  And  then,  the  text  tells  us,  "  So  God 
created  man  in  his  own  imaee."  This  connexion  shows 
ns,  that  (as  you  have  heard  at  large)  God  worketh  all 
things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  So  he  did  par- 
ticularly this  great  work  according  to  forelaid  counsels. 
"  Let  us  do  so;  let  us  make  man,  and  make  him  such  a 
one,  even  like  God."  And  so  accordingly  he  did.  This 
nay  be  understood  as  an  allusion  to  human  methods;  that 
IS,  that  men,  intending  this  or  that  work,  they  do  use  some- 
what of  self-excitation;  in  order  thereunto,  they  do  accin^ 
rere  se,  they  do  apply  themselves  to  the  action  which  they 
ntend,  and,  as  it  were,  recollect  their  strength,  that  is  now 
o  be  exerted  and  put  forth.  So  is  God  introduced  speaking 
— "  Come  now,  let  us  go  to  work  afresh,  and  nuike  that 
Feature  man,  even  the  resemblance  of  ourselves." 

And  ic  may  also  be  understood  to  carry  with  it  an  inti- 
iSLtion  of  that  great  mvsterious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Let  us  make  man ;"  tnat  conjunction  of  the  pronoun  of 
le  plural  number,  with  a  verb  singular,  (as  we  have  for- 
leAy  noted  to  you,)  being  probably  enough  to  give  some 
itimation  of  the  glorious  subsistencies  of  the  Deity ;  and 
ho  (as  yon  have  formerlv  had  noted  to  you)  are  to  be 
m^idered  jointly  under  the  notion  of  Creator. 


And  it  speaks  the  perfect  spontaneity  of  this  work,  or  (if 
that  may  import  any  thing  higher)  the  perfect  intellective 
liberty  wherewith  it  was  done.  "  uei  us  make  man;"  there 
being  no  foreign  inducement  before  the  creation,  there 
could  be  nothing  extra  Devm^  nothing  without  God  him- 
self, but  propria  motu^  from  the  inward  propension  of  his 
own  mind,  and  that  vast  and  boundless  abyss  of  goodness, 
the  fulness  whereof  was  in  him,  now  flowing  forth,  by  free 
choice  and  consent,  into  a  creation ;  and  into  the  creation 
of  such  a  creature  as  this.  "  Let  us  now  make  man ;  it  is 
our  mere  pleasure  to  do  so :"  according  to  that  in  Rev.  iv. 
1 1.  "  For  his  pleasure  all  things  are  and  were  created." 
He  only  oleasea  himself,  and  took  a  delight  in  such  an  ef- 
fusion of  his  own  glorious  power  and  goodness,  breaking 
forth  into  such  a  creation. 

In  the  words  themselves,  we  have  two  things  distinctly 
to  be  considered,— the  work  itself,  of  God's  making  man 
— "  God  made  man ;"  and— the  norma  or  the  pattern  ac- 
cording to  which  he  made  him—"  he  made  him  after  his 
own  image,"  made  him  the  designed  representation  of 
himself:  we  shall  consider  these  severally. 

I.  Consider  the  work  itself,  or  the  making  of  msn^— 
"  God  made  man."  And  therein,  we  are  yet  more  distinct- 
ly to  consider— the  product— man;  and— the  productivte 
act — God  made  him. 

1.  For  the  former  of  these,  the  creature  now  made,  and 
signified  by  that  name  of  '*  man,"  that  we  are  to  consider 
and  contemplate  awhile ;  that  is,  thaX  we  are  to  turn  our 
eyes  inwara,  and  contemplate  ourselves,  and  consider  what 
sort  of  creatures  we  are.  We  hear  it  often,  that  man  is  a 
microcosm,  this  whole  world  in  little,  an  epitome  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  the  two  great  classes  of  being  meeting  in  him ;  viz. 
mind  and  matter,  the  invisible  world,  and  the  visible  touch- 
ing one  another,  and  having  (as  it  were)  a  nexus  with  one 
another  in  bis  nature.  He  haUi  a  mind  belonging  to  the  in- 
visible world,  and  a  matter  belimgiiig  to  the  visible,  in  his 
composition  and  frame.  And  so  is  set  a  middle  creature 
between  the  angels  and  brutes,  having  the  intelligent  na^ 
ture  with  the  one,  and  the  sensitive  and  inferior  nature 
with  the  other. 

We  need  to  be  put  in  mind  of  what  is  so  obvious  to  us; 
for  of  all  things  in  the  world  that  we  are  so  prone  to  orek^ 
look  and  forget,  we  are  most  of  all  apt  to  foiget  ourselves: 
though  it  were  a  precept  of  so  high  and  great  importance, 
and  so  obvious  to  a  reasonable  mind,  that  it  did  proceed 
from  the  mouth  of  a  pagan,  Nosce  teifsum,  first  know  tkf- 
self  yet  it  was  reckoned  too  great  and  imnNortant  a-  thing, 
to  be  primarily  attributed  to  such  a  one.  And  therefore,  it 
was  said  of  it,  e  calo  descendit ;  surely  U  cawie  down  frem 
heaven :  no  mortal  could  assume  to  himself  the  honour  to 
be  the  author  of  so  great  a  saying  as  this.  But  though  it 
be  a  matter  of  so  great  an  importance,  and  the  oblintion 
thereunto,  men  perpetually  do  lie  under;  and  though  it  be 
so  obvious  to  a  reasonable  mind,  yet,  generally,  look  npon 
all  the  world,  and  you  may  say,  '*Men  are  the  least  pait 
or  study  to  themselves,  they  least  of  all  consider  tfaen^ 
selves,  to  know  their  own  natures,  and  what  sort  of  ore» 
tures  they  are." 

But  that  we  may  a  little  more  distinctly  conisider  this 
subject,  plain  it  is,  that  man  is  a  two-fold  creature ;  he  hath 
a  double  nature  in  him ;  he  is  a  man  and  a  man*:  or  there 
belongs  to  his  constitution  and  frame,  an  inner  and  an 
outward  man :  as  the  apostle  elegantly  enough  distingilishes 
them,  in  2  Cor.  iv.  16.  "An  outward  num,"  that  is,  a 
perishable  and  perishing  thing ;  and  "  an  inward  man/' 
which,  while  that  outward  man  is  perishing,  is  yet  capable 
of  being  *'  renewed  day  by  day,"v  as  he  there  speaks. 

Indeed,  while  we  turn  oar  eyes  upon  ourselves,  we  are 
least  of  all  apt  to  consider  what  is  most  considerable  in  our 
own  frame.  A  people  related  to  God  of  old,  and  even  the 
strictest  sort,  or  sect  of  them,  (the  Pharisees  themselves^) 
our  Saviour  justly  upbraids  them  with  this  stupidity,  this 
piece  of  inconsideration :  he  spes^  to  them  as  a  company 
of  besotted  fools:  ''  Ye  fools,  hath  not  he  that  made  tl^ 
outward,  made  the  inward  too,"  in  that  Luke  zi  40.  "  He 
that  made  that  which  is  without,  did  not  he  make  that 
which  is  within  also  V  But  both  of  these  parts  of  man,  or 
each  of  this  two-fold  man,  we  are  distinctly  and  severally 
to  consider,  for  both  have  that  in  them  timich  claim  m 
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challenge  the  deepest  intention  of  oar  thoughts.  There  is 
the  outward  man  which  the  Scripture  speaKS  of,  but  under 
the  notion  of  a  tabernacle,  the  outward  case  or  frame  of 
man,  (as  I  may  so  speak,)  a  thing  whereof  he  is  capable 
of  being  divested,  and  which  may  be  laid  aside.  "  I  must 
shortly  put  off  this  tabernacle,"  saiih  the  apostle,  2  Pet.  i. 
14.  He  speaks  of  a  going  forth,  an  exodus,  as  out  of  his 
house,  out  of  his  dwelling— "  the  earthly  house  of  this  ta- 
bernacle." So  it  is  called  2  Cor.  v.  1.  "  For  we  know  that 
if  the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we 
have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens ;"  therefore  called  a  tabernacle,  be- 
cause it  is  designed  but  for  a  temporary^  and  very  short 
abode  and  residence  that  we  are  to  have  m  it ;  in  compa- 
rison whereof,  the  future  residence  of  holy  and  good 
souls,  is  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  a  "  mansion, '  in 
John  xiv.  and  in  Luke  xvi.  '* everlasting  habitations;" 
these  are  but  very  temporary  ones.  But  though  they  are  so, 
yet  their  present  frame  and  structure  doth  challenge  a  very 
serious,  and  reverent,  and  adoring  contemplation ;  whether 
we  look  upon  the  grosser  or  more  bulky  part  of  this  struc- 
ture or  frame,  or  whether  we  consider  thai  which  is  more 
latent,  less  obvious  unto  common  notice.  If  we  consider 
the  grosser  part  of  this  structure,  or  tabernacle,  either  in 
the  whole  or  it,  or  by  parts^  how  admirable  a  thing  is  the 
composition  of  a  man,  even  of  the  outward  man,  this  ex- 
terior part  of  man  1  Such,  as  claims  to  have  such  thine:^ 
said  of  it,  as  we  find,  Job  x.  10,  11.  "Hast  thou  not 
poured  me  out  like  milk,  and  curdled  me  like  cheese? 
Thou  hast  clothed  me  with  skin  and  flesh,  and  hast  fenced 
me  with  bones  and  sinews.  Thou  ha^st  granted  me  life  and 
favour,  and  thv  visitation  hath  preserved  my  spirit."  All 
being:  prefacea  with  this,  "  Thy  hands  have  made  me,  and 
fashioned  me  together  round  about,  yet  thou  dos^t  destroy 
me ;"  he  then  seeming  a.s  if  he  were  all  of  a  sudden  about 
to  ruin,  and  throw  back  into  dust  again,  his  own  exce^llent 
and  so  curious  work:  and  of  how  great  excellency  is  it, 
according  to  the  account  that  these  words  give  us,  and  ac- 
cording 10  that  too  which  we  have  Psalm  cxxxix.  13,  14. 
"  Thou  hast  possessed  my  reins,  tmd  covered  me  in  my 
mother's  womb.  I  will  praise  thee;  for  I  am  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made:  marvellous  are  thy  works;  and 
that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well.  My  substance  was  not  hid 
from  thee,  when  I  was  made  in  secret,  and  curiously 
wrought  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth.  Thine  eyes  did 
see  my  substance,  yet  being  imperfect,  when  all  lay  yet  in 
a  rough  creation ;  and  in  thy  book  were  all  m^  members 
written,  (or  in  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Mind,)  which  in  con- 
tinuance were  fashioned,  when  as  yet  there  was  none  of 
them."  They  were  all  fixedly  formed  in  the  mind  of  God, 
while  as  yet  there  was  nothing  brought  forth  into  actual 
being,  so  that  this  was  the  effect  of  the  wisdom  of  a  God, 
this  exterior  frame  of  man,  so  contrived  with  so  exquisite 
order,  every  thing  belonging  to  it,  in  so  apt  subserviency 
to  the  several  uses  and  purposes  for  which  it  was  original- 
ly designed.  Here  is  tnat  which  a  pagan  calls  ars  dei^  a 
divine  art^  the  art  of  6K)d  himself,  in  this  structure  or  frame, 
a  fabric  composed  and  made  up  all  of  miracles ;  if  we  con- 
sider the  elegancy  and  curiosity  of  the  whole,  and  if  we 
consider  how  the  several  parts  were  equally  made  to  serve, 
both  for  use  and  comeliness :  so  that  of  all  the  wonders  in 
the  world,  I  know  no  greater  wonder  than  this,  that  man 
himself,  a  creature  so  capable  of  consideration  and  thought, 
should  ever  have  thought  it  possible,  any  of  them,  tnat 
there  should  be  such  a  production  as  this  without  design ; 
as  if  it  were  a  casual,  an  unintended  thing,  that  there 
should  be  so  many  severals  in  this  composition  and  frame 
of  man,  but  never  intended  for  the  uses  and  purposes  for 
which  they  so  manifestly  and  peculiarl]^  serve.  How  stu- 
pid a  creature  is  man  become,  that  he  is  willing  to  admit 
even  the  matest  absurdity,  rather  than  to  admit  God  into 
his  thoughts. 

If  we  Took  into  this  frame,  (though  I  can  but  touch  upon 
things,  and  it  is  hard  to  know  where  to  touch  upon  so 
great  a  multitude  of  things  both  observable  and  admirable 
at  once,)  if  we  should  consider  the  aptness  of  the  several 
parts  that  are  in  common  use  for  the  several  offices  and 
lonctions  which  they  perform ;  if  we  consider  what  is  ex- 
ternal; if  we  consider  what  is  internal;  if  we  consider 
what  is  ornamental  in  our  fhune ;  how  full  of  the  highest 


and  clearest  judications  of  the  greatest  wisdom  that  can  be 
conceived !  There  are,  belonging  to  this  frame  of  ours,  the 
organs  of  the-several  senses,  which  do  give  so  many  ad- 
vantages to  such  a  creature  as  man  is:  every  sense,  or  sort 
of  sense,  it  haih  its  censorinm  inlaid  in  this  frame;  the 
things  that  are  necessary  unto  feeling,  and  necessary  unto 
touch,  and  necessary  unto  smeU.  and  necessary  unto  hear- 
ing, and  necessary  unto  sight.  All  these  organs  do  belong 
to  tne  outward  man ;  though  the  sentient  be  somewhat  di- 
verse and  distinct,  from  this  outward  and  external  frame: 
for  it  is  not  the  eye  itself  that  sees,  but  the  soul  in  the  eye ; 
nor  the  ear  itself  that  hears,  but  the  same  soul  in  the  ear; 
and  so  as  to  all  the  rest  of  the  senses  too;  which  we  all 
know,  if  that  soul  were  dislodged,  and  retired,  and  gune, 
could  no  more  see,  or  hear,  or  touch,  or  taste,  than  a  stone : 
but  the  apmess  of  these  several  organs  for  their  several 
uses  and  purposes,  such  a  curious  contrivance  as  that  of 
the  eye  for  the  sight,  and  that  of  the  ear  for  the  hearing,  it 
would  require  volumes  to  unfold  and  open  these  to  yoo. 

And  then,  if  we  consider  that  which  is  more  latent,  even 
in  the  outward  man  itself,  not  obvious  to  the  notice  of  any 
of  our  senses,  and  that  is  the  more  spirituons  part,  in  this 
frame  of  man,  or  the  several  sorts  of  spirits.  I  do  not  now 
speak  of  his  purposes,  and  without  which  it  were  impossi- 
ble that  any  of  these  operations  could  be  performed,  which 
do  belong  to  the  nature  of  man  in  this  present  state.  There 
are  the  elementary  spirits  lha[t  are  to  be  found  in  it,  and 
that  are  common  to  it  with  the  inanimate  part  of  the  world. 
As  there  is  no  sort  of  body  conceivable,  in  which  we  may 
not  also  conceive  somewhat  or  other  of  that  which  ihfrf 
call  elementary  spirit.  And  then,  there  is  a  higher  son 
of  spirit,  which  serves  for  vegetation  ;  and  a  higher  than 
that,  which  serves  for  sensation ;  and  all  these,  no  donbi, 
some  way  or  other  distinguished,  though  we  are  not  capa- 
ble of  assigning  their  differences,  otherwise  than  from 
their  effects;  but  all  meeting  in  the  frame  of  a  living  man: 
one  sort  of  these  spirits  finer  than  another ;  another,  again, 
finer  than  that;  but  undistinguishable  by  us  by  any  other 
way,  than  only  by  such  indications  as  the  things  effecied 
do  speak  and  hold  forth  to  us.  All  these  tfaines  we  ose 
continually;  and  we  could  do  nothing  without  them;  nor 
be  what  we  are  without  them,  in  this  present  state.  But 
seldom  or  rarely  doth  it  occur  to  any  thought,  what  they 
are,  or  that  there  are  such  things  belonging  to  as,  when 
without  them  there  could  be  no  motion :  they  are  not  things 
that  are  self-moving:,  (as  no  matter  can,)  yet  they  are  things 
by  which  that  which  hath  the  power  of  motion  in  itseU^ 
(loth  perform  such  and  such  kinds  of  motions  as  are  ne- 
cessary in  this  frame  of  ours. 

If  we  should  consider  the  several  things  which  are  thos 
used ;  a-s  all  the  muscles  in  the  body  of  a  man,  reckoned 
to  be  about  four  himdred  and  thirty,  without  which,  and 
without  the  spirits  that  do  move  them,  the  man  were  a 
mere  trunk,  a  dead  trunk ;  so  many  several  sorts  of  mus- 
cles to  turn  that  one  member  of  oun«,  the  eye,  this  way  and 
that  way,  and  the  several  agitations  of  spirits  that  must  be 
the  continual  spring  of  all  these  motions.  How  qnickly 
do  we  turn  our  eye  this  way,  that  way,  upward,  down- 
ward, and  never  consider  what  turns  it  about  us,  withois 
which  no  such  motion  could  be  performed. 

If  we  think  of  all  this,  what  cause  have  we  to  break  cm 
often  into  those  same  raptures,  that  we  find  the  Psalmi5:. 
herein,  in  that  last  mentioned  place :  "  How  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  am  I  made:  thy  works  are  marvellons,  and 
that  m}]  soul  knoweth  right  well."  And  it  is  a  mighrr 
emphasis  that  these  words  carry  in  them,  "  and  that  my 
soul  knoweth  right  well :"  that  is,  it  signifies  this  to  haw 
been  with  him  a  wonted  study,  that  his  mind  used  to  be 
fixed  on  the  contemplation  of  it— "  my  soul  knows  it  righ: 
well ;"  these  are  with  me  beaten  tracks,  they  are  noc  un- 
couth or  unusual  thoughts ;  these  are  things  that  I  ihjLk 
of,  over  and  over  again,  from  day  to  dav."  Indeed,  when 
any  one  comes  to  consider  the  works  of  Gk)d,  and  particu- 
larly this  work  of  composing  this  fabric  of  our  ontward 
man,  they  are  wondrous ;  and  we  must  consider  them  so. 
If  we  do  out  glance  but  one  single  thought  upon  this  voci: 
of  God,  we  cannot  but  say,  "  they  are  wondrous."  Bat 
how  few  of  us  can  say,  "  and  this  my  sonl  knoweth  ri^i 
well :"  that  it  is  a  thing  to  which  my  thoughts  are  used, 
and  which  is  my  continual  work;  I  do,  fh>ro  day  to  day. 
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employ  them  and  keep  them  in  exercise  upon  snch  a  thing 
and  sabject  as  this. 

Bat  time,  and  my  own  design  of  speaking  as  succinctly 
as  is  possible  unto  the  several  heaas  which  I  am  to  dis- 
course of,  allow  me  not  further  to  insist  on  this  same  out- 
ward man. 

We  are  to  look  yet  further :  and  when  we  have  taken 
some  view  of  the  habitation,  to  consider  the  inhabitant, 
that  thing  in  man  called  mind  and  spirit ;  spirii  in  a  higher 
and  nobler  sense  than  we  used  that  application  before. 
According  to  the  exterior  part  of  man,  that  you  have  heard 
of,  he  is  called  Adam,  a  composition  of  earth,  of  red  earth, 
as  that  word  signifies,  or  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground ; 
that  earth  pulverized,  reduced  to  the  finest  particles,  ac- 
cording as,  more  or  less,  so  they  were  capable  of  being 
wrought  into  that  curious  contexture  which  their  great 
Maker  did  design :  hereupon  man  is  said  to  be  thus  made. 
He  hath  the  denomination  there,  first,  from  his  outward, 
more  visible,  and  observable  part ;  this  is  the  creature  which 
appeared  first  to  come  under  notice  and  view,  upon  this 
stage  of  this  lower  world.  There  was  nothing  perceivable 
of  him,  but  this  exterior  frame  that  was  called  man :  he 
hath  that  denomination  Quoad  apparentiam^  in  respect  to 
what  he  did  appear,  and  was  obvious  to  common  notice,  or 
that  might  be  lo  such  creatures  obvious  lo  the  notice  of 
one  another,  the  first  notice.  It  could  only,  in  that  respect, 
be  said,  that  Qod  made  man  of  the  clay  or  dust  or  the 
ground ;  that  is,  what  of  man  was  capable  of  being  made 
out  of  matter,  was  made  out  of  such,  or  out  of  that  matter. 
But  you  have,  afterwards,  a  further  account  of  this 
creature,  in  the  2nd  chap,  of  Genesis  and  at  the  7th  verse ; 
that  "God  did  breathe  mto  him  the  breath  of  life,  and  he 
became  a  living  soul."    The  outward  man  carried  the 
name  of  man  before ;  but  now  we  are  given  to  understand 
Uiere  was  a  nobler  thing  belonging  to  this  frame  and  com- 
position of  man,  which  admits  that  he  should  be  called  "a 
living  soul,"  from  that  breath  of  life,  which  it  is  said  God 
breathed  into  him,  that  breath  of  life.    It  is  as  significant 
an  expression  as  we  could  have  in  words,  or  that  words 
could  furnish  us  with,  of  vital  spirit,  a  living  spirit,  that 
is  the  principal  thing  in  man.     And  so,  now,  he  hath 
the  denomination,  Quoad  rem,  as  he  had  it  QfMtd  appa- 
rentiarn  before.    Before,  he  was  denominated  accordmg 
to  his  appearance ;  so  man  was  said  to  be  made  of  the 
dust  of  tne  ground :  now  he  hath  his  denomination  ac- 
cording to  what  he  is  in  reality  ;  a  living  soul  being 
breathed  into  him,  as  vital  breath,  from  Gtod  himself,  most 
immediately. 

And  here  we  are  to  stay  our  thoughts  a  little,  and  con- 
sider what  this  is.  It  is  to  be  known,  (as  all  essences  are,) 
but  by  certain  properties  that  Ao  speak  thenu^elves  in  such 
and  such  peculiar  effects,  and  so  tell  us  what  the  cause 
mast  be  from  whence  such  effects  do  proceed.  It  is  plain, 
that  this  same  soul  of  man  must  be  a  substantial  being; 
otherwise,  it  were  never  capable  of  such  actions  and  ef- 
fects as  we  manifestly  fiod  do  belong  to  us,  and  are  wrought 
by  OS.     Now  if  we  do  consider  them  severally, 

1.  That  which  is  fundamental  of  all  other,  is,  that  is 
manifestly  appears  to  be  a  vital  thing ;  the  spirit  of  man  is 
distingnished  by  vitalitv,  by  being  essentially  vital.  It  is 
very  trae  indeea,  that  these  bodies  of  ours,  as  long  as  the 
seal  inhabits  them,  live  too,  have  life  in  them :  but  I  pray 
consider,  what  is  so  very  obvious,  the  difference  of  that 
life,  from  what  we  must  understand  and  conceive  to  be 
the  life  of  our  spirits.  We  know  the  body  of  man  so  lives, 
as  that  it  doth  not  constantly  live,  it  doth  not  always  live ; 
and  so  life  doth  not  belong  to  it  es.sentially ;  life  is  separ 
rable  from  it.  The  body  of  m&n,  it  can  be  killed ;  it  is 
capable  of  losing  its  life ;  and  so  its  life  is  but  a  derived 
and  a  borrowed  thine  from  somewhat  else.  Spirit  hath 
life  radically  in  itself  For  we  must  conceive  the  spirit  of 
a  man,  this  breath  of  life,  (as  the  learned  lan^fuages,  He- 
brew. Qreek,  and  Latin,  have  no  word  for  spirit  but  that 
whica  signifies  breath,)  I  say  this  spirit,  or  oreath  of  life, 
is,  in  itself,  vital,  so  as  that  unto  it,  to  be,  and  to  live,  is  ail 
one.  The  body  may  be,  and  not  live ;  (as  I  told  yon ;)  life 
is  separable  from  it ;  but  the  spirit,  the  soul,  while  it  is,  it 
always  lives,  its  being  and  its  fife  are  not  capable  of  being 
parted  from  one  anmher,  as  it  is  in  the  life  of  the  body. 
And  tfo  it  is  from  that  life,  that  the  life  which  is  in  the 


outward  man  is  derived,  and  transmitted  in  all  the  several 
parts  of  that  body,  that  do  partake  of  life.    And  then, 

2.  Next  to  life,  (which  is  fundamental,  and  indeed  of 
larger  extent,  and  not  so  distinguishing,)  there  is  intellect; 
there  is  a  power  of  understandmg  that  belongs  to  the  spirit 
of  a  man,  by  which  his  spirit  is  a  thing  capaUe  of  thought, 
or  doth  consist  in  a  thinking  power,  a  continual  source  or 
spring  of  thoughts :  so  that  it  we  never  so  continually  at- 
tend ourselves,  we  cannot  find  ourselves  not  thinking: 
there  is  a  perpetual  forge  of  thought  from  whence  they  fly, 
and  spring  up,  as  sparks  from  this  or  that  fiery  substance, 
and  never  cease  to  do  so.  And  within  that  compass  of 
intellect,  lies  not  only  power  of  forming  thoughts  but  of 
connecting  thoughts ;  of  aflirming  one  thing  that  we  think 
of  another  thing  that  we  think ;  and  the  power  of  deducing 
thoughts  from  other  thoughts,  of  inferring  some  thoughts 
from  former  thoughts ;  that  is,  that  because  I  think  so  and 
so,  therefore,  I  consequently  think  so  and  so  too ;  some 
thoughts  having  a  dependance  upon  other  foregoing 
thouehts :  and  a  power  of  ran^ng  thoughts,  of  methodiz- 
ing thoughts,  of  putting  thoughts  into  a  frame  an4  order, 
according  to  that  relation  which  they  mutually  bear  to  one 
another. 

And  this  shows  this  same  thing  called  spirit  or  mind  in 
man  to  be,  not  only  a  substance,  but  a  substance  ^uite  of 
another  kind  from  this  outward  man  of  ours,  that  is  made 
up  of  matter,  though  there  be  things  belonging  to  this 
frame  never  so  fine,  and  did  require  never  so  nigh  purity 
of  matter ;  yet  plain  it  is,  that  the  spirit,  that  is  in  man, 
must  be  somewnat  of  a  quite  different  nature ;  inasmuch 
as  there  is  nothing  of  matter,  whether  gross  or  never  so 
fine,  that  is  capable  of  a  thinking  power:  for  yon  can  no 
more  discern  a  tendency  of  a  power  of  thinking  in  a  flame 
of  fire,  than  you  do  in  a  piece  of  clay ;  a  flame  of  fire  is 
nothing  more  rational,  nothing  more  capable  of  under- 
standing, than  a  log  or  a  stone ;  and  therefore,  whatsoever 
hath  the  power  of  thought  belonging  to  it,  must  be  a  being 
of  quite  another  nature  and  kind,  from  any  thing  of  mat- 
ter, be  it  never  so  fine,  never  so  pure ;  there  being  no  pro- 
perly at  all  belonging  to  matter,  that  hath  any  possibility 
of  contributing  to  such  a  thing  as  thought — ^neither  figure, 
nor  the  size,  nor  the  motion,  nor  the  connexion  of  parts  one 
to  another.  It  is  altogether  an  unimaginable  tlung,  that  a 
piece  of  matter,  be  it  never  so  small,  should  be  more  capa- 
ble of  thought  for  being- of  such  a  figure,  or  less  capable  of 
thought  for  being  of  such  a  one :  that  if  it  be  square  it 
can  think ;  if  it  be  round,  then  it  cannot  think ;  if  it  be  of 
a  less  particle,  then  it  can  think ;  if  it  be  a  greater,  then  it 
cannot  think :  if  such  and  such  particles  be  separated  one 
from  another,  then  they  cannot  think ;  if  they  be  put  to- 
gether, they  can.  No  reasonable  understanding  can  ima- 
^ne  any  contribution  in  these  things  unto  the  act  of  think- 
ing. And  the  motion  of  so  many  parts  can  contribute  as 
little  and  no  more  than  so.  A  heap  of  sand  lying  still,  can 
be  capable  of  no  thought ;  and  if  it  be  agitated  never  so 
much,  it  will  be  as  little  capable:  therefore,  nothing  is 
plainer  than,  that  this  property  of  the  mind  or  spirit  of  man, 
that  is,  intellect  or  the  power  of  thought,  or  thinking,  doth 
speak  this  spirit,  or  mind  of  man,  to  be  quite  a  diverse 
thing  from  ail  the  matter  that  belongs  to  the  outward  man ; 
even  from  every  thing  of  the  outward  man  j  that  the  in- 
ward and  the  outward  man  must  be  quite  diverse  or  dif- 
ferent things.    And  then, 

3.  There  is  the  power  of  will  or  choice  belonging  to 
this  inward  man,  the  mind  and  spirit  within  us,  by  which 
we  are  capable  of  determining  roncemingour  own  actions ; 
of  choosing  or  refusing,  of  resolving  to  do  so  and  so ;  of 
resolving  not  to  do  so ;  or  resolving  to  do  to  the  contrary : 
a  strange  power,  and  of  vast  extend,  that  doth  distinguish 
and  belong  to  the  spirit  of  man,  and  through  which  this 
soul  and  spirit  of  man  come  to  have  that  double  capacity, 
to  wit,  of  duty  and  felicity.  I  were  capable  of  neitner  of 
these,  if  it  were  not  for  that  elective  power,  and  conse- 
quently upon  the  intellective,  by  which  I  am  capable  of 
choosing  my  own  actions,  and  the  objects  upon  which  they 
are  to  be  employed.  1  speak  now  of  the  original  capaci^ 
belonging  to  the  spirit  and  mind  of  man,  not  considering, 
at  present,  the  impainnent  or  diminution  thereof,  by  the 
apostacy :  of  whicn  there  may  be  occasion  to  speak  in  the 
proper  place,  and  season,  when  it  may  come  m  our  way. 
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But  it  is  the  same  faculty  or  property  of  the  mind  or  sprrit 
of  maD,  to  wit,  the  power  of  election  and  choice,  that 
makes  him  the  subject  both  of  duty  and  felicity.  He  were 
never  capable  of  duty,  if  it  were  not  for  this;  nor  capable 
of  felicity,  otherwise  than  by  this;  as  he  is  a  creature 
obliged  by  the  law  of  duty,  and  caj^ble  of  being  rewarded 
and  remunerated  by  felicity.  This  is  the  thing  inferred 
by  the  power  and  faculty  in  man,  the  power  of  volition, 
depending  upon  that  understanding  or  cogitative  power, 
which  vou  nave  heard  of  before ;  though  some  tare  that 
term  of  cogitation  to  extend  so  far  as  to  take  this  in 
too.  Bat  we  are  not  considering  of  words  now.  And 
then, 

4.  There  is  the  executive  power,  by  which  we  reduce 
into  act  these  purposes  and  intendments  of  ours ;  a  strange 
sort  of  power ;  that  is,  being  directly  under  the  dominion 
and  government  of  that  former  power,  the  power  of  choos- 
ing ;  that  is,  because  we  will  do  so  and  so ;  and  so  choose 
we  to  so  to  such  a  place ;  or  we  stay  and  move  not :  we 
move  this  and  that  member,  or  we  restrain  that  motion.  If 
we  will  we  can  move  our  whole  frame  with  very  great 
facility;  or  else  if  we  will  not,  it  Is  very  difficult  to 
move  it.  That  I  can  by  the  notice,  by  the  command  of' 
my  will,  make  my  whole  bodily  frame  so  easily  move  to 
this  or  that  place,  which  without  that  empire  or  command- 
ing act  of  my  will,  it  would  give  so  much  difficulty  and 
trouble  to  others  to  do.  And  I  move  it  my9e\fnuUo  conatu^ 
fimllo  negotiOf  upon  the  matter,  I  make  nothing  of  it,  I  do 
it  with  ease.  This  is  a  power  that  we  coniinually  use ; 
but  we  very  seldom  reflect  upon  it,  that  we  have  such  an 
ability  belonging  to  our  natures,  and  even  to  the  very  na- 
ture of  our  spirits,  the  soul  within,  by  which  to  move  to 
and  fco  these  members  of  our  body,  as  from  time  to  time 
we  do.    And, 

5.  There  is  belonging,  as  very  peculiar,  (and  some  think 
it  is  most  of  all  peculiar,)  to  the.  mind  and  spirit  of  man, 
the  capacity  of  religion,  of  which  the  brute  creature  is  alto- 
gether incapable:  some  think  this  more  differencing  of 
man  than  reason  itself.  It  is  a  very  duhitable  and  dispu- 
table matter,  whether  there  be  not  that  very  thing  in  many 
creatures,  that  are  reckoned  brutes  only,  that  we  call  rea- 
son. But  concerning  this,  religion,  the  matter  is  out  of  all 
question  and  doubt,  that  it  belongs,  most  peculiarly,  to 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  man ;  that~  is,  the  capacity  of  ac- 
knowledging a  Divine  Being,  the  Author  of  our  being,  and 
of  reverencing  and  adoring  that  Being  accordingly;  that 
power  by  which  I  do  msmcere  wumen^  by  which  I  consider 
a  Being  above  me,  the  Author  of  my  being,  and  of  all  be- 
ings, and  of  any  disposition  in  mc  to  pay  a  reverence  and 
adoration  to  that  sovereign  and  supreme  Being  thereupon. 
And, 

6.  Lastly,  there  is  belonging  to  this  spirit  of  man,  ([as 
peculiar  and  distingaishing  too,)  the  power  of  governing 
the  inferior  faculties ;  the  power  of  ^veming  the  sensitive 
appetites  and  passions ;  and  even,  in  very  great  part,  the 
acts  of.the  exterior  senses :  I  say,  in  very  great  part — tnere 
will  be  some  involuntary  actions ;  but  how  far  the  natural 
power  of  man  did  herein  originally  extend,  we  are  not  in 
this  state  of  apostacy  capable  of  knowing  now.  But  un- 
doubtedly,, when  man  was  himself  in  his  innocent  and  in- 
stituted state,  and  where  the  inferior  nature  was  held  in 
direct  subordination  to  the  supecior,  as  there  were  then  no 
undue  thoughts  so  neither  were  there  any  undue  motions 
of  an  infenor  nature  Hself,  but  what  were  certainly  com- 
mandable  and  kept  withVn  due  limits.  And  this  empire 
dad  belong  to  the  mind  tmd  spirit  of  man.  to  govern 
and  conduct  ail  the  inferioY  appetiiions  and  aff*ections, 
and  all  the  external  actions,  &o  as  they  should  move  or 
not  move,  be  done  or  not  be  dose,  as  to  that  governing 
wisdom  seated  on  the  throne,  in  the  mind  of  man,  did 
aeem  meet. 

Of  this  there  will  be  more  oecasiotkr  to  speak  when  we 
eome  to  the  latter  particular  in  the  text;  to  wit,  "that  in 
the  image  of  Ood  made  he  man ;"  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  norma  and  pattern  of  this  great  divine  work. 
Bat  upon  what  hath  been  said,  thus  far,  concerning  the 
product,  the  thing  produced,  man ;  surely  our  thoughts 
cannot  bat  reproach  us  that  they  are  so  seldom  employed 
upon  80  important  a  subject,  and  that  lies  so  very  near  us ; 
iJi 


for  what  can  be  so  near  us  as  ourselves.  That  we  can  bsTe 
our  eyes  round  about  us,  like  the  eyes  of  the  fool  in  the 
end  of  the  earth,  and  so  seldom  find  time  and  room  for 
any  such  thing  as  self  contemplation. 


LECTURE   XVIL* 

Whereas,  in  the  former  discourse,  we  told  yon,  that  it  is 
impossible  that  the  spirit  of  a  man,  this  inward  man,  cti 
have  been*  made  of  matter,  so  neither  can  it  be  made  of 
spirit,  for  spirit  is  not  a  partible  thing.  If  any  sboold  sup- 
pose it  to  be  made  of  created  spirit,  it  is  as  good  to  sup- 
pose it  made  immediately  out  of  nothing,  as  any  fonorr 
created  spirit  for  the  necessity  will  recur  of  refeniof  this 
production  at  length,  to  that  special  kind,  to  wit,of  muiig 
a  thing  out  of  nothing.  Bat  for  its  being  made  of  the  q&- 
created  spirit,  Grod  himself,  that  would  be  to  make  the 
Divine  Elssence  a  divisible  thing,  a  partible  thing,  is  if 
there  were  parts  capable  of  being  severed  from  parts  b^ 
longing  to  the  same  essence  of  God.  And  therefore, 
though,  among  some  of  your  heathens,  (your  stoics  par- 
ticularly,) there  have  been  those  high  hyperbolical  expres- 
sions of  men's  being  parts  and  members  of  the  Godheii 
Dei  partes  sumus  et  membra^  as  Seneca's  expression  is:  and 
that  celebrated  stoic  speaks  softly  enough  indeed  of  (be 
soul's  being  divina  partiada  awra^  the  soul  should  be  a 
partiele  of  divine  breath ;  these  are  expressions  aUovable 
enough  as  high  rhetorical  strains,  but  notasexpressioDsof 
rigid  "truth,  by  any  means.  If,  therefore,  the  ^irit  of  nin 
were  neither  made  of  matter,  nor  of  ^irit,  it  most  have 
been  made  out  of  nothing.  And  so  in  reference  to  this 
part  of  the  product,  the  effect,  the  thing  prodaced,  man, 
that  must  needs  be  by  most  immediate  creation  ia  the 
strictest  and  most  proper  sense. 

As  for  the  question,  "  Whether  that  these  souls  wttt 
made  at  once,  or  whether  made  successively  jost  then, 
when  put  into  a  state  of  union  with  these  bodies f  is  a 
thing  altogether  unfit  for  us  to  concern  ourselres  ahoat; 
it  being  indeed  such  a  thing  as  divine  revelation  hath 
^ven  no  determination  to ;  and  such  a  thing  as  no  hmnan 
investigation  can  ever  be  able  to  make  a  determinatioQ  oC 
one  way  or  other ;  we  must  be  content  to  be  ifnoraat 
where  God  hath  drawn  a  veil  over  things,  and  not  broogbl 
them  into  any  kind  of  light  that  we  can  discern  them  by. 

And  then,  for  the  completing  of  this  prodnciion  or  pro- 
ductive act,  we  are  to  consider,  (as  comprehended  in  it,) 
the  union  that  is  brought  about  them  between  these  tvo 
parts,  the  outward  man  and  the  inward  man,  withoti 
whicn  there  could  not  be  one  product  considerable  in  the 
case ;  for  when  we  speak  of  God's  making  man,  (as  this 
text  doth,)  the  meaning  cannot  be  barely,  that  he  made  a 
body  for  him  out  of  the  earth,  and  that  he  made  a  soqI  for 
him  out  of  nothing ;  the  production  of  these  two  parts  viH 
not  amount  to  the  making  of  a  man,  unless  these  two  para 
be  united  and  brought  together,  so  that  of  both  to  compss 
and  make  one  thing:  a  man  is  not  created  till  then,  doc 
made  till  then.  And  most  plain  it  is,  that  this  imioo.  it 
was  made,  at  first,  by  Qod  hiim«lf  immediately,  viiho* 
the  co-operation  of  any  second  cause.  Bat  it  is  in  the  aA«r- 
productions,  brought  about  in  a  settled  way  and  coorsea 
nature,  in  which,  yet,  we  cannot  say  that  man's  being  pro- 
duced, doth  consist  in  the  making  of  his  body,  or  the  na^ 
king  of  his  soul ;  but  in  the  union  of  the  one  with  the  other. 
There  is  not  a  man  produced  till  then ;  till  these  two  parts, 
being  produced,  are  brought  together.  But  thev  are  vt 
brought  together  in  union  in  the  same  way  as  they  ««>< 
at  first;  for  at  first  it  was  by  God's  own  immediate  opera' 
tion ;  but  he  hath  now  settled  the  coarse  of  narare  vber^ 
all  following  productions  are  brought  about.  Bat  yet,  sob 
it  is  his  worK ;  otherwise,  man  which  was  God's  creatuR 
at  first,  would  cease  to  be  God's  creature,  if  he  were  j< 
still  the  Maker.  Now  concerning  this  imion  we  hare  ths 
to  say, 
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1.  That  it  doth  not  confonnd  the  parts  united,  one  with 
another;  for  the  body  is  a  body  still,  and  not  a  spirit;  and 
the  spirit  is  a  spirit  still,  and  not  a  body.  These  parts  do 
remain  distinct  in  tht  onion ;  there  is  no  conftision  of  them 
in  the  case,  nor  identification ;  as  if  the  nature  of  the  one 
were  lost  and  swallowed  up  in  the  nature  of  the  other. 
Bat  the  bodjr  continues  to  hare  all  the  properties  of  a  body; 
and  the  spirit  continues  to  hare  all  the  properties  of  a  spirit ; 
the  properties  of  the  one  are  not  communicated  to  the  other. 
It  is  not  the  body  that  thinks,  nor  the  spirit  that  g[rows,  or 
the  like ;  but  these  particular  distinguishing  actions  pro- 
ceed, that  are  proper  to  the  one  and  the  other,  they  remain 
onto  each.    But, 

2.  We  have  further  to  say,  concerning  this  union,  that, 
though  under  it  the  parts  remain  distinct  and  are  not  con- 
founded one  with  another,  yet  they  are  most  intimately 
united ;  though  it  does  not  identify  them,  nor  confound 
them,  yet  is  this  union  a  most  close  onion,  a  most  inward 
union,  so  as  not  to  be  ordinaril^r  separable  by  any  means 
that  shall  not  discompose  the  recipient  herein,  that  it  shall 
be  no  longer  naturally  capable  of  being;  so  the  soul  can- 
not but  stay  there ;  and  when  it  ceaseth  to  be  capable  of 
being  the  apt  recipient  of  the  soul,  the  soul  can  no  longer 
stay :  it  is,  therefore,  a  most  intimate  onion ;  and  a  most 
marvellous  one ;  ana  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  in  all 
the  creation  of  Ood ;  considering  the  vast  difference  that 
there  is  between  these  two  natures,  a  piece  of  clay,  and  a 
mind ;  that  these  two  should  be  so  united  together,  that  so 
long  a5  the  one  remains  naturally  susceptible  of  the  other, 
they  can  by  no  means  be  parted,  they  cannot  be  separated, 
while  the  crasis  of  the  body  remains  entire.    It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  miracles  in  all  the  great  creation  of  GM ;  that 
is,  that  when  this  mind  of  mine,  this  spirit,  is  loose  ttom 
all  matter  besides,  I  can  move  myself  fh)m  this  place,  or 
that,  as  I  will;  I  cannot  vet,  by  any  means,  from  this  body 
of  mine ;  to  this  piece  or  matter  I  am  tied  and  fixed :  and 
though  this  soul  of  mine  be  an  elective  and  voluntary 
agent,  and  I  do  things  electively,  and  at  choice.  I  cannot 
at  my  own  choice  take  mjrself  out  of  this  body  ot  mine,  to 
separate  it  f^om  my  soul ;  but  whither  ever  I  have  a  mind 
to  go,  it  follows  me,  and  goes  with  me,  and  cleavers  with 
me ;  I  cannot  shake  it  off  while  the  crasis  lasts.    This  is  a 
thing  whereon  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  hath  infinitely 
outwitted  us,  and  gone  beyond  us.    We  know  not  what 
hath  tied  this  knot,  this  knot  of  man,  made  of  these  two 
parts,  that  are  so  little  of  kin,  as  dast  and  spirit  are  to  one 
another,  yet  so  to  adhere  to  one  another,  as  that  thev  cannot 
be  severed  by  any  art.  or  any  power,  as  long  as  tne  crasis 
or  whole  constitution  lasts,  so  as  this  mind  or  spirit  can  go 
out  and  come  in  at  pleasure.    Let  it  be  consiaered,  for  it 
is  one  of  the  deepest  mysteries  of  Divine  wisdom  in  all  the 
creation  of  Qoa.    A  great  wonder  it  is  in  itself;  and 
really,  it  is  not  a  less  wonder  that  it  should  be  so  little 
consiaered.  that  man,  that  hath  such  a  thing  as  this  be- 
longing to  nis  nature,  a  union  of  two  such,  so  disagreeable 
parts,  should  so  sclaom  reflect  upon  it,  so  seldom  allow 
himself  to  contemplate  and  look  into  the  mystery  of  his 
own  composition. 

But  now,  to  go  on  to  the  Use  of  this  former  part— €k)d 
made  man ;  here  are  but  a  few  words.  But  it  is  a  vast 
improvement  that  they  are  capable  of,  if  we  would  give  our 
thoughts  scope;  and  if  it  might  please  the  Divine  spirit  to 
concur  and  fall  in  with  his  own  word.  Here  lies  before  us 
the  foundation,  laid  bare  and  open  to  view,  of  the  whole 
law  of  nature ;  that  which  we  call  the  la  w  of  nature  herein , 
it  hath  its  foundation  even  in  this— God  made  man.  It 
results  bat  from  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  man 
compared  together,  or  with  one  another ;  the  nature  of  the 
Creator  and  the  nature  of  the  creature,  this  creatare,  such 
a  creatare.  Inferior  creatures  are  not  eovemable  by  a  law ; 
it  is  an  intelligent,  voluntary  subject  that  alone  is  capable 
of  beinr  so  goivemeil.  Ana  inasmuch  as  God  is  the  most 
perfect  intellectual  Beinff,  and  our  Creator,  and  we  are  in- 
telleetnal  beings  too,  and  his  creatures,  hence  results  upon 
us  the  obligation  of  that  law  which  is  called  *'  the  law  of 
nature  ;**  and  may  justly  be  so  called,  or  which  otherwise 
may  be  called  "  the  law  of  oor  creation."  Take  that  in 
the  general.  But  to  be  here  a  little  more  particular,  there 
are  these  several  things  to  be  learned  area  from  hence— 
that  God  made  nuun.    As^ 


1.  Is  God  indeed  our  Blakerl  Then  certainly  theil 
ought  to  be  in  us  a  most  thirsty,  longing  desire  to  know 
him,  as  fkr  as  our  minds  are  capable  of  knowing  Mm.  For 
what !  can  I  be  content  to  be  ignorant  who  it  is  that  made 
me  1  Indeed,  there  cannot  be  a  higher  and  more  notorious 
violation  of  the  law  of  our  nature,  or  creation,  to  be  will- 
in|:ly  ignorant  of  that  God  that  made  me,  and  eave  me 
bemg.  But  how  dismal  a  thing  is  it,  that  we  snoold  so 
generally  need  to  be  taught  how  to  answer  the  very  first 
question  that  we  are  wont  to  ask  our  children ;  "  Who 
made  youl"  I  hope  you  are  wont  to  do  it;  Gtod  kno^ra 
how  it  is;  but  I  hope  it  is  your  wont  and  use  to  ask  your 
children,  "Who  made  youf"  But  pray  let  us  consider.  Do 
we  not  need  to  be  taurht  ourselves,  what  we  prete-nd  to 
teach  our  children,  "wKo  made  usr'  When  you  would 
teach  your  children  so  much,  do  you  mean  that  tney  should 
repeat  the  words  and  no  moref  Is  it  not  your  meaning, 
that  you  would  have  them  understand  who  made  them  1 
Is  it  not  your  meaning  that  they  should  have  some  notion 
in  their  minds  of  him  that  made  them  1  If  we  had  so,  and 
a  true,  right,  correspondent  notion,  O !  how  mightily  im- 
pressive would  that  very  thought  be  up<m  our  souls !  how 
would  it  strike  throucrh  all  our  powers,  for  ourselves  to  an- 
swer that  question.  "'Who  made  usl"  He^at  is  infinitely 
beyond  all  thought,  beyond  all  conception,  declare  his 
name,  or  his  Son^  name,  if  thou  canst  tell :  as  it  is  said 
unto  Ithiel  and  Ucal,  Prov.  zxx.  4.  Into  what  an  amaze- 
ment should  it  put  us  to  consider,  what  answer  we  should 
put  to  this  question,  "Who  made  xmV  Into  how  pro- 
found thinking  shoald  it  cast  our  minds  t  Into  how  deep 
thoughts !  Out  of  how  vast  and  immense  a  flilness  and 
plenitude  of  life,  and  beinff,  and  power,  we  did  sprine ! 
That  vast  plenitude,  that  abyss  of  oeing,  that  answers  the 
Question,  'MVho  made  me  1*'  He  made  me,  that  is  the  in- 
unite  fulness  of  all  bein^,  and  of  all  life,  and  of  aH  excel- 
lency, and  of  all  perfection ;  and  shall  not  I  covet  to  know 
him  1  At  the  same  time  that  I  acknowledge  him  incompre- 
hensible, I  must  look  upon  the  knowledge  of  him  as  most 
desirable,  the  most  desirable  of  all  knowledge. 

And  therefore,  it  speaks  a  most  horrid  degeneracy  (as 
there  will  be  occasion  more  directly  to  take  notice  of  nere- 
after)  of  this  thinking  part  of  man,  lus  mind  and  spirit,  that 
it  can  think  of  so  many  thousands  of  things,  ana  covet  to 
know  them,  affect  to  Iroow  them,  but  not  affect  to  know 
the  Author  of  its  own  being^  of  its  own  life,  and  of  all 
those  great  powers  and  faculties  that  he  hath  famished  the 
reasonable,  intelligent  namre  with ;  "  They  liked  not  to 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge,"  Rom.  i.  28.  They  did 
not  approve  of  it:  that  is  tne  import  of  the  word:  a 
strange  thing  that  this  matter  being  proposed  to  Grod's  own 
creature,  ana  a  creature  capable  of  tnought  and  under- 
standing. Hast  thou  a  mina  to  know  God,  to  understand 
him  that  gave  thee  being  1  No,  I  do  not  approve  of  it. 
They  approved  not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledi^; 
there  was  a  secret  dislike  and  disaffection :  "an  alienation 
fVom  the  life  of  God  "  as  it  is  expressed,  Ephes.  iv.  18. 
"  And  this  they  are  willingly  ignorant  of,"  (saith  the  apostle 
Peter,  2  Epis.  iii.  5.)  "  that  the  world  was  made  at  first  by 
the  word  of  God,  the  earth  standing  out  of  the  water  and 
in  the  water.  Of  this  they  were  willingly  ignorant."  This 
matter,  it  lay  hid  from  them,  being  very  willing  that  it 
should :  that  is  the  import  of  tne  expression  the  Spirit  oi 
God  makes  use  of  there.  It  lies  hid  from  them,  being 
willing  of  it.  What  lies  hid  1  That  this  world  had  a 
creation ;  of  this  they  are  willing  to  be  ienorant;  and  so, 
consequently,  that  they  had  a  creation.  They  desire  not 
the  knowledge  of  it :  they  say  to  God,  "  Depart  from  us, 
we  desire  not  the  knowled^  of  thee,"  Job  xxi.  14.  Here 
is  divine  light  and  glory  shining  erery  where  through  this 
world ;  but  we  choose  rather  to  dwell  in  the  dark  as  to  this 
thing.  "  The  li^ht  shineth  in  darkness,  but  the  darkness 
comprehendeth  it  not;*'  receives  it  not.  would  exehide 
and  shut  out  that  light :  a  voluntary  darimess ;  as  if  that 
darkness  should  entertain  thoughts  and  communings  with 
itself;  as  if  there  shoald  be  an  agreement  among  the  seve- 
ral clouds  of  that  darkness:  "Come,  let  us  collect  and 
nther  together  thick  about  such  and  such  minds,  to  fence 
them  agaonst  the  beams  of  such  light;'*  this  mind  is  self- 
collecting,  and  gathering  these  clouds,  dzawing  them  in, 
inwrapping  itself  m  them;  ^Ol  let  as  not  know  God, 
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though  be  made  «•:  God  nude  me,  and  yet  I  viUnot 
know  him."  O !  tmnatoral  thing;  most  monstrously  un* 
natural. 

Even  so  it  is  with  men  in  their  distresses,  when  nature 
itself  would  dictate  to  them,  "  O  cry  to  ium  to  give  thee 
help  who  hath  given  thee  being/'  Do  but  observe  that, 
Job  XXXV.  10.  ''They  cry  by  reason  of  oppression  of  the 
mightjr;  but  none  Muth,  Where  is  God  my  Maker."  An 
amazmg  thing,  that  men  in  their  distress  will  many  times 
cry  to  rocks  and  stones,  but  not  say,  "  Where  is  God  my 
Maker  1"  Cry  to  rocks  and  mountains,  (as  they  will  at 
last,)  but  lift  up  Ao  err  to  heaven,  "  Lord,  I  would  fain 
know  thee,  manifest  thyself  to  me  in  this  my  distress." 
No.  men  will  perish  under  their  hardens  rather  than  do  it ; 
sucn  is  the  disaffected  temper  of  men's  minds  towards 
God.  Indeed,  for  ease  and  relief  they  will  cry,  but  not  for 
God,  or  say,  "  I  want  to  know  Gk)d ;"  that  is  none  of  their 
sense.  "  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  livine;  God, 
when  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  Qod  V  Nothing 
more  remote  from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  than  this 
sense.  And  yet,  it  is  not  understood  what  they  are  incnr- 
ring  of  guilt  and  misery,  by  this  neglect  of  getting  their 
minds  furnished  and  enriched  with  the  knowledge  of  him 
that  made  them.  It  is  not  considered  what  lies  upon  it. 
*'  ft  is  eternal  life  to  know  thee  the  only  true  Qod  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  Ana  if  these  two  be 
necessary,  (as  we  find  in  that  John  xvii.  3.)  if  both  these, 
I  say,  be  necessary,  how  fearful  a  case  is  it,  if  we  caxmot 
get  men  over  the  first,  or  to  the  first,  which  is  more  natu- 
ral. But  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  that  lies  within 
the  compass  of  the  sphere  oi  nature,  that  belongs  to  natu- 
ral religion.  And  a  compliance  with  the  divine  pleasure 
in  this,  to  wit,  seeking  to  know  him,  belongs  to  the  law  of 
natare»  by  the  first  and  primary  obligation  of  that  law  upon 
US.  At  what  a  distance  are  their  souls  then  from  blessed- 
ness and  eternal  life,  that  when  it  is  "  eternal  life  to  know 
tile  only  true  God  aad  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  hath  sent," 
we  cannot  get  men  to  the  first.  No,  they  are  content  to  be 
all  their  dajrs  ignorant  of  God;  yea,  though  he  be  a  Father 
to  them. 

O !  strange  prodigy  of  unnaturalness !  So  you  would  ac- 
count it,  if  that  were  the  temper  of  any  child,  that  he  did 
disaffect  to  converse  with,  or  take  any  knowledge  of,  his 
own  father.  But  this  is  the  peculiar  relation  between  God 
and  men.  He  is  a  Father  to  them,  a  Father  upon  a  na- 
tural account;  as  he  hath  been  the  immediate  Creator  of 
their  spirits.  And  therefore,  when  Christ's  line  is  run  up 
to  the  nighest,  vou  find  it  run  up  to  Adam^"  Who  was 
the  Son  of  Adam ;"  and  then  by  Adam  it  is  run  up  to 
God— "Who  was  the  Son  of  God,"  Luke  iii.  38.  and 
upon  that  account  it  is  that  we  are  said  to  be  "  his  off- 
spring," in  that  Acts  xvii,  28.  An  expression  that  the 
ai>ostle  borrows  from  a  celebrated  poet  or  their  own,  a  cer- 
tain astronomical  poet,  who  was  hiehly  in  vogue  with  that 
people,  or  with  the  philosophers  or  that  place ;  that  uni- 
versity at  that  time.  One  of  your  own  poets  tells  us  "  we 
are  his  offspring."  Man  is  the  creature  of  God ;  but  with 
very  great  peculiarity.  He  hath  many  creatures  besides. 
All  the  inferior  universe  are  his  creatures  too;  but  among 
all  man  only  is  the  son ;  that  is,  there  is  none  below  him 
to  whom  that  title  is  ever  given  of  being  his  son.  "And 
shall  we  not  be  subject  to  the  Father  of  Spirits  and 
liver  ^ 

Besides  this  supernatural  ground  of  this  relation  of 
Father  and  Son  between  God  and  the  spirits  of  men,  I 
say,  besides  the  supernatural  ground  of  it  in  regeneration, 
it  hath  its  natural  ground.  And  you  will  see  more  of  it 
when  we  come  lo  consider  the  Second  Part—li^'s  being 
created  after  God's  image :  for  if  we  speak  of  human  pro- 
ductions, a  man  makes  many  things  himself,  yet  what 
things  he  makes  thev  are  of  a  different  nature  from  himself; 
but  whatsoever  he  begets  is  of  the  same  nature,  of  a  like 
nature  with  his  own.  Human  nature  can  make  many 
things,  make  houses,  make  garments,  but  they  have  nothing 
of  a  similitude  or  agreement  of  nature  with  the  maker. 
Bat  it  is  this  peculiar  sort  of  production  that  gives  foundar 
tioa  to  the  relation  of  father  and  son,  even  that  which 
makes  the  product  to  be  of  the  same  nature  and  kind,  or 
of  an  agreeable  nature  to  the  productive  cause.  If  man  be 
the  son  of  God,  then  he  must  be  an  intelligent  being,  as 
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Be  is,  A|id  this  is  the  state  of  Uunjss  between  God  and 
men ;  and  yet  they  do  not  know  it,  and  choose  not  to 
know  ft,  are  willingly  ignorant  of  it.  The  matter  is  upon 
account  plain,  that  their  ignorance  of  Grod  is  voluntary ;  for 
that  it  is  evident,  it  is  not  necessary :  that  is,  they  do  not 
live  ignorant  of  God  because  he  cannot  be  known ;  for  his 
glory  shines  every  where.  There  is  not  the  meanest  crea- 
ture but  proclaims  Deity  to  every  one  who  will  attend; 
there  h  not  the  most  despicable  pile  of  grass,  or  grain  of 
sand,  or  anv  such  thing,  that  will  not  make  an  argument 
to  us  of  Dei^,  that  cannot  fail  but  be  most  cogent  and  un- 
answerable. For  take  but  one  single  pile  of  grass,  one 
single  grain  of  sand,  and  here  is  a  real  something ;  thai  is 
plam.  Bnt  is  it  a  thing  that  came  into  being  of  itself  1  Is 
this  pik  of  grass,  or  grain  of  sand,  a  self-subsisting  thing  1 
No,  Dy  no  means ;  no  reasonable  thought  can  imagine  thai, 
that  it  can  be  a  self-subsisting  thing:  for  then  it  would 
have  more  perfection  in  it  than  all  the  world  hath  besides, 
that  did  not  make  itself,  or  come  into  being  of  itself:  then 
it  owes  itself  to  a  maker,  and  so  we  are  unavoidably  led  to 
6K)d .  If  you  but  so  much  as  set  yourselves  to  contemplate 
a  grain  of  sand,  or  a  pile  of  grass,  follow  the  trmiaof  your 
own  thoughts  but  a  little  way,  and  you  arc  led  to  God, 
whether  you  will  or  no.  This  is  either  something  or  no- 
thing; I  find  it  to  be  a  real  something.  Well,  but  what  ii 
it  ?  a  thing  that  subsisted  of  itself  1  Ko,  by  no  means ; 
for  then  it  would  have  all  the  perfections,  all  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  universe  in  it;  and  infinitely  more:  ths 
grain  of  sand,  and  pile  of  grass,  would  have  more  excel- 
lencv  in  it  than  all  the  world ;  for  it  is  plain,  that  this 
world  did  not  make  itself:  why  thai  we  most  refer  it  to 
the  maker:  and  so  you  are  led  to  God,  whether  yon  wiH 
or  no,  by  so  mean  a  thing. 

Therefore,  I  say,  men's  ignorance  of  God  is  not  iieeo- 
sary,  because  they  cannot  know  him ;  it  jpnost,  therefore, 
be  voluntary,  because  they  are  willingly  ignorant  of  hisL 
And  the  more  plainly  so,  because,  whereas  they  have  a 
sufficient  demonstration  of  the  being  of  a  God,  even  in  the 
meanest  creature,  they  have  a  more  abundant  demoBstra- 
tion  in  themselves,  and  from  themselves.  If  a  grain  of 
sand,  or  pile  of  grass,  will  prove  a  creature  and  a  Deity  to 
me,  how  much  more  must  I  myself,  who  know  I  did  not 
make  myself.  I  know  I  came  into  being  so  many  years 
ago ;  so  that  this  work  of  giving  an  answer  to  this  question, 
"  Who  made  you  1"  doth  not  be  remote :  I  do  not  need  to 
fly  up  into  heaven,  or  go  down  into  the  depth  of  the  earth, 
or  to  cross  the  seas,  for  an  answer  to  it ;  bnt  only  look 
into  mjTself.  The  word  is  nigh  me,  in  my  mind,  and  in  mr 
mouth ;  if  I  will  allow  that  to  speak  my  mind :  I  have  in 
me  these  powers,  these  faculties,  that  nature,  that  most  ex- 
pressly represent  God  to  me.  I  find  myself  a  creatu  re  that 
can  use  thoughts ;  I  find  I  have  a  power  in  me  of  laying 
designs,  of  forming  projects,  of  foreseeing  things,  of  com- 
paring thought  with  thought,  of  inferring  and  deducing 
one  thought  from  another.  How  manifestly  doth  all  this 
lead  me  to  God,  the  perfectly  intellectual  Being ! 

Therefore,  it  is  the  most  amazing  thing  that  our  thoogbts 
can  reflect  upon,  that  there  should  be  Fuch  an  indisposi- 
tion and  averseness  in  us  to  know  him  that  made  us. 
God  made  man ;  but  man  will  not  know  God,  ihongh 
he  be  not  a  Creator,  at  large,  only  to  him,  bnt  a  Father; 
and  man,  in  respect  of  his  soul  and  spirit,  his  very  oS- 
spring,  he  being  the  Father  of  spirits :  upon  the  accoont 
whereof,  pagans  themselves  have  been  wont  to  speak  of 
God,  as  the  paternal  Mind,  Father  of  all  minds,  and  of  all 
spirits,  as  some  of  them  by  the  light  that  shone,  even  to 
them,  could  not  avoid  to  see  and  say. 

There  is  but  one  thing  that  leads  to  manv  more  pars  ci 
the  law  of  nature,  and  our  condition  which  results  in  ali 
the  several  parts  of  it,  from  the  collation  and  putting  to- 
gether these  two  things— God  and  man:  man  oeing  con- 
sidered as  the  thing  made,  and  God  as  his  Maker;  God 
made  man.  Sure,  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  nothing  can  be 
more  reasonable  and  suitable  to  this  state  of  the  case,  than 
that  man  should  have  a  mighty  thirst  to  know  God,  i^ 
know  him  that  made  him.  One  would  think  it  sKooU  be 
an  uneasy  state  of  the  spirit  of  man,  to  be  in  any  such  ig- 
norance of  God  as  should  proceed  from  neglect :  to  be 
ignorant  of  God  by  neglect,  by  not  caring  to  know  him, 
by  not  concerning  oneself  to  have  that  knowledge,  thai 
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should  be  the  nneeiest  tHing  Ia  all  the  world  ttf  tlk*jpirit ; 
to  be  capable  to  have  (hat  said  to  him,  **  So  mtmj  years 
thoa  bast  Hved  in  the  world,  livied  in  the  flesh,  a  tabernacle 
that  thy  Creator  and  Maker  hath  framed  for  ihee,  and  pm 
thee  into  it,  and  all  this  while  thoa  hast  not  cared  to  know 
him,  nor  concerned  thyself  to  get  any  acqnaintance  with 
him."  It  very  much  becomes  and  concerns  vs  to  covet  to 
know  him.  it  is  a  very  unnatural  thing  to  be  content  to 
be  ignorant  of  him  that  made  us :  but  not  to  be  wflling  to 
know  him,  that  is  much  worse.    But  now, 
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3.  Wb  may  hence  collect,  that  our  constant,  grateftd 
adoration  of  God,  is  a  most  reasonable  duty  incumbent 
upon  all  of  us.  Nothing  is  more  deeplv  ftindamental  in 
the  law  of  our  creation,  than  the  law  of  worship.  "  Let 
us  come  and  bow  down,  and  kneel  before  the  Lord  oar 
Maker.**  It  is  a  joyful  homage  that  is  claimed  unto  him 
on  this  account,  toe  most  complacential  adoration.  "  Let 
us  come  before  him  with  thanksgivins; ;  it  is  he  that  hath 
made  un,  and  not  we  ourselves.''  Inoeed,  nothing  can  be 
more  reasonable  hereupon,  than  those  two  fireat  parts  of 
natural  worship,  to  wit,  supplication  and  tnank^ving. 
Supplication ;  should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their  God"? 
Did  he  make  us ;  did  he  give  us  being ;  from  whom  else 
are  we  to  expect  all  the  good  we  needl  He  that  hath 
given  us  beinff,  all  the  accessories  of  being;  are  to  be  look- 
ed for  only  from  him.  And  thanksgivmg;  these  two 
parts  of  natural  worship,  are  complicated  in  one  another; 
in  the  infltitution  of  them,  as  they  are  in  the  reason  of 
them,  and  root  of  them.  "  Let  your  requests  and  suppli- 
cations be  always  made  to  him,  with  thanksgiving,"  as  in 
divers  iezts  of  Scripture,  which  I  miffht  jefer  you  to,  and 
even  upon  that  account,  that  he  hath  given  us  our  very 
being  itself,  which  is  the  fundamental  unto  all  other  good 
that  we  are  any  wav  capable  of^  that  he  hath  given  us 
being  of  such  a  kind.    So  God  made  man. 

We  should  consider  what  is  involved  in  the  nature  of 
man,  and  so  bethink  ourselves  what  we  have  to  bless  God 
for ;  that  is,  the  primitive  nature  which  God  gave  man  at 
first,  or  wherewith  he  made  him,  every  thing  that  he  made 
was  good,  and  so  was  that  more  excellently  good.  It  is 
storied  concerning  Plato,  a  heathen,  that  dying,  he  gave 
Qod  solemn  thanks  for  three  things :  "  That  he  made  nim 
a  man,  and  not  a  brute ;  that  he  had  made  him  a  Grecian, 
and  not  a  barbarian,  (there  being  much  more  light  among 
them  in  his  time ;  than  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  wit,^ 
the  light  of  philosophy  and  cultivated  reason  0  and  the' 
third  was,  because  he  had  ordered  it  so  mat  he  snould  live 
in  Socrates'  days,  who  was  reckoned  so  ^eat  a  luminary 
in  that  part  of  the  world  among  them,  while  vet  th^  were 
overspread  with  paganism."  O !  how  awfuUy  should  we 
adore  Gk)d  that  he  nath  given  us  a  being ;  that  he  hath 
given  us  rational,  intellijgent  natures,  capable  of  knowing 
and  enjoying  so  grreat  things !  that  he  hatk  assigned  us  our 
station  in  such  a  part  of  the  world,  and  where  we  have 
opportunity  to  know  a  greater  One  than  Socrates  was !  that 
he  hath  ordered  our  creation  in  such  circumstances  as  he 
hath  done,  in  such  a  time  and  such  a  part  of  the  world  t 
Nothing  is  a  more  equal  law  that  can  be  upon  us,  than  that 
we  should  have  an  habitual,  adoring  gratitude  possessing 
our  souls  upon  such  accounts. 

And,  upon  the  whole,  adoration  t  how  correspondent  a 
thing  is  it  to  creation !  aaoratio%on  our  part,  unto  creation 
on  his  part  How  convictive  a  saying  was  that  celebrated 
one  of  Austin  1 "  If  I  (saith  he)  were  capable  of  making  a 
reasonable  creature  to  stand  forth  out  of  nothing,  endowed 
with  the  power  of  reason  and  understanding,  the  first  thing 
sore  that  I  should  expect  from  him  would  be,  that  he 
should  fall  down  and  worship  me.''  In  what  an  nnnatdral 
state,  then,  is  this  world  upon  this  account,  that  being  in- 
habited by  so  many  reasonable  creatures,  it  is  inhabits  by 
8o  few  worshippers  I  Again, 


%  Another  praetidJ  deduction  #ote  hence,  is,  that  we 
ought  to  live  in  a  eontinual  dependaoce  On  him  that  made 
I*.  So  Gk)d  made  man.  Hath  he  made  us,  and  will  not 
we  depend  upon  him  1  trust  in  him  1  This  is  most  essen- 
tial "homage  due  to  our  Maker,  to  place  upon  him,  and  ex- 
ercise toward  him,  a  continual,  vital  trust.  This  is  a  glory 
which  he  will  not  impart,  but  concerning  which  he  is  jea* 
Ions.  And.  indeed,  as^  purely  intemal  worship,  this  ia 
the  first  and  most  radical  of  it,  trust  in  GoA :  and  so  very 
natural  to  an  intelligent  creature,  that  I  remember  Philo 
JudsBus  hath  this  expression  coneeming  is;  "  That  he  is 
not  fit  to  be  called  a  man,  that  hsth  -not  in  him  hope  to- 
wards God."  He  seems  to  mean  it  of  what  is  most  natu- 
ral to  man,  that  he  is  not  to  be  reckoned  a  man  that  doth  . 
not  trust  in  God,  and  doth  not  place  a  hope  in  him. 

Natural  dependance  is  reckoned,  consequentively,  essen* 
tial  to  a  cfeature ;  and  it  is  so.  A  creature  is  naturally  a 
depending  thing ;  an  explicit  dependance,  that  doth  as  pro- 
perly belong  to  an  inteiiigeat  creature,  as  natural  depend- 
ance doth  to  allr  other  creatures.  A  creature,  as  such, 
taken  at  large,  is  a  mere  dependant  up(m  him  that  made  it. 
This  whole  creation  is  nothing  else  but  a  thing  dependant 
upon  God,  upon  divine  power  and  upon  divine  pleasure : 
according  to  which  it  was  determinable,  whether  it  should 
be,  or  not  be  9  and  according  to  which  it  is  continually 
determinable,  whether  it  should  continue  to  be  another 
moment,  yea  or  no.  And  so  suitable  as  natural  depend- 
ance is  to  a  creature,  as  a  creature,  so  suitable  is  intellec- 
tual dependance  to  a  reasonable  oreatture,  as  soeh ;  that  is, 
that  it  should  consider  its  dependant  state,  and  often  re- 
count with  itself  How  came  1  to  be  what  I  am  from  mo- 
ment to  moment,  when  I  cannot  promise  myself  a  moment's 
breath  or  being  1  This  is  so  appropriate  a  gloiQr  to  the  Deilyi 
that  when  trust  is  supremely  placed  any  where  else,  there 
is  a  curse  pronounced  upon  it ;  **  Cursed  be  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  man ;"  (Jer.  xvii.  5.)  for  this  is  to  rob  God  of 
his  peculiarity ;  to  place  a  homage  on  the  creature,  that  ia 
most  appropriate  and  peculiar  to  the  Creator. 

But  It  may  be  said,  In  our  state  of  apostacy  from  God, 
what  room  or  place  is  there  left  for  trust  in  him  1 

To  that  I  answer,  very  certain  it  is,  men  are  in  an  apos- 
tacy from  God.  But  are  they,  therefore,  always  to  con- 
tinue so  1  especially  when  he  is  so  intent  u^on  a  design 
for  their  recovery  and  reducement ;  and  he  insists  still 
upon  the  right  that  he  hath  in  his  own  crealnre.  Because 
his  creature  is  revolted  and  apostatized,  and  run  away 
from  him,  hath  he,  therelbre,  loist  his  right  in  it  1  If  there 
be  an  obligation  upon  an  apostate  creature  to  return,  (and 
if  it  were  a  wicked  thin^  to  apostatize  at  first,  it  must  needs 
be  an  increase  of  the  wickedness,  to  continue  in  that  state 
of  apostacy  and  not  to  return,)  then,  wherein  stood  our  re- 
volt, therein  must  stand  our  return.  The  revolt  of  a  creep 
ture  from  God  in  his  apostacy,  lay  in  departing  from  him 
through  "  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief;"  thot  it  could  not 
trust  m  him,  did  not  trust  in  him ;  trusted  the  temper  and 
destroyer  of  souls,  against  him,  and  ia  opposition  to  him. 
And  to  come  out  of  a  state  of  apostacy  must  be  by  trust, 
if  the  going  into  the  state  of  apostacy  was  by  distrust.  But 
this  must  be  in  God's  own  prescribed  and  appointed  wav 
and  method.  When  once  it  hath  pleased  him  to  signify 
the  way  in  which  he  is  pleased  to  admit  of  sinners'  return 
unto  him,  wherein  he  hath  made  the  constitution  of  a  Re- 
deemer known,  there  must  be  a  return  in  and  throogh  him, 
and  trust  in  God  through  hiitf :  "  Ye  believe  in  God,  be- 
lieve ab«o  in  me,''  John  xiv.  1.  Where  this  way  of  re- 
turning to  God,  so  as  to  make  him  the  supreme  Object  of 
our  trust,  is  not  known,  there  the  state  of  a  sinner  is  less 
capable  of  remedy.  But  where  it  is  known,  it  admits  of 
so  much  the  greater  and  deeper  guilt,  if  yet  there  be  no 
thoughts  of  returning,  and  returning  in  this  very  act,  by 
placmg  again  onr  supreme  and  vital  trust  upon  nim  who 
was  the  first  great  and  commanding  Object  of  it ;  that  did 
most  rightfiilly  command  it,  and  challenge  it,  for  himself; 
Shall  I  have  a  creature  that  shall  not  trust  in  me  1  not 
make  me  its  all  in  all  1  Therefore,  to  have  our  interest  in 
God  restored  by  Jesus  Christ,  that  must  be  our  great  busi- 
ness, who  live  under  the  Goepel  of  Christ. 

And  then,  we  are  to  trust  in  God  under  that  very  notion 
of  the  Author  of  our  being,  knowing,  that  because  we  are 
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wftBlMe  eteatofet,  die fefore,  tlMt  lie  will  n«Fer  for  oar 
sakes,  but  ke  viU  for  Christ's  sake,  do  the  part  of  a  kind, 
beaign  Creator  to  us.  Oar  interest  in  him  as  Creator 
being  now  renewed ;  not  lost  and  swallowed  up,  but  re- 
newed and  restored :  and  therefore  is  the  charge  laid  upon 
Christians,  (1  Peter  iv.  19.)  to'^  commit  themselves  to  him 
in  well-doing,  as  unto  a  ftuthftil  Creat<»r."  His  interest  in 
OS,  as  our  Creator,  was  never  lost  four  interest  in  him,  as 
sach,  was  -,  but  being  now  restored,  upon  this  restitution 
we  are  eontinually  to  trust  in  him,  and  commit  ourselves 
unto  him  under  the  same  notion  of  Creator,  still.  To 
commit  ourselves  unto  him  as  a  faithAil  Creator,  that  is, 
he  did  put  himself,  at  first,  under  oUigation  (impticitlv  at 
..least)  to  his  reasonable  creaenres :  "  Obey  and  thou  shalt 
*  live,"  shalt  be  happy ;  he  freely  putting  himself  under  thia 
obli^tion.  But  the  creature^  upon  his  revolt,  forfeited  all 
Ivs  mxerest  in  him,  and  all  right  to  that  promised  felicitv, 
which,  as  an  obedient  creature,  he  might  have  expected ; 
by  Christ  this  right  is  restored }  and  so  God  is  to  ae  con- 
sidered now,  by  such  as  through  Christ  have  returned  to 
him,  not  merely  according  to  the  benignity  of  a  Crehtor, 
bat  according  to  his  fidelity  also :  *'  commit  yourselves  to 
him  as  a  faithful  Creator,"  he  having  resumed  the  obliga* 
tion  upon  himself  to  treat  such  kindly :  and  he  doth  do  it, 
not  merely  from  unobliged  goodness,  out  obliged,  which 
the  notion  of  fiiithfnlness  doth  imply.  He  will  be  to  you 
a  faithful  Creator,  if  you  aommit  yourselves  to  him  ac- 
cordingly as  such.    And  again, 

4.  Another  piece  of  practice  that  we  may  induce,  and 
should  learn,  hence,  is  a  ccmstant  and  most  profound  hu- 
mility. What !  am  I  a  creature  t  So  Goa  made  man : 
there  had  never  beeB*  any  such  a  thing  as  man  if  God  had 
not  freelv  made  him.  Oh !  then  how  deep  an  impression 
of  humility  should  this  fix  upon  our  souls  I  What  am  H 
A  creature  depending  upon  will  and  pleasure ;  it  was  lately 
in  the  power  of  anomer,  whether  I  should  be,  or  not  be. 
A  proud  creature  is  a  monster  in  the  creation  of  God ;  the 
most  horrid  monster  in  the  creation.  What  have  I  to  be 
proud  of,  who  am  of  myself  nothing,  and  should  never 
nave  been  any  thing,  but  by  vouchsaiement,  by  the  good- 
will of  another  %  It  is  to  that  only  that  I  owe  it  that  I  am 
any  thing. 

If  one  creature  have  more,  or  do  think  he  hath  more,  of 
real  excellency  than  another,  that,  with  the  whole  of  his 
being,  is  all  but  a  made  thing.  Thy  whole  being,  whatso- 
ever excellencies  belong  to  it,  either  as  common  to  that 
sort  of  creatures  to  which  thou  art  annumerated,  or  more 
special  and  peculiar  to  itself;  if  it  be  any  thing,  (if  it  be 
not  merely  a  concealed  thing,)  it  is  a  made  thing,  as  thou 
art :  thou  wast  made,  and  it  was  made,  and  it  was  made 
to  be  thine ;  but  all  depending  upon  will  and  pleasure : 
therefore  is  pride  a  most  monstrous  thing  in  the  creation 
of  God.  The  continual  aense  of  all  creatures,  of  any  in- 
tellectual sense,  should  be  this,  "  We  are  all  nothing  but 
what  it  pleased  our  Creator  we  should  be.  We  have  no- 
thing but  by  his  pleasure ;  our  being  is  a  borrowed  being: 
and  the  additions,  and  all  the  ornaments  that  have  occurred 
to  it,  are  all  made  things,  all  borrowed  things."  Should 
any  one  be  proud  of  that  which  he  hath  borrowed  %  To 
wear  ornaments  that  every  one  knows  were  borrowed,  and 
to  be  proud  of  them,  what  a  madness  is  that "?  Our  very 
being  is  a  borrowed  thing,  and  all  that  belong  to  it. 

When  God  would  humble  a  creature  down  into  nothing, 
thereby  to  make  it  the  capable  receptacle  of  a  Deitv,  a  co^ 
habiting  Deity,  that  with  such  a  one  he  might  dwell,  how 
doth  he  magnify  himself  the  higher!  "Heaven  is  my 
throne,  and  earth  is  my  footstool,  Isa.  Ixvi.  1:  All  these 
thines  have  I  made,  they  are  all  the  works  of  mv  own 
hands.  Now,  if  I  can  find  a  creature  sensible  of  this,  to 
such  a  one  will  I  look,  that  is  of  a  poor  and  contrite  spirit, 
that  humbles  himself  into  the  dust  before  so  mighty  and 
glorious  a  Creator ;  with  such  a  one  will  I  dwell ;  he  shall 
Be  my  temple,  the  habitation  of  a  Deity ;"  for  the  Deity 
will  sufier  no  diminution  in  uniting  with  such  a  one ;  be- 
cause that  will  still  be  looked  upon  as  the  All  in  all,  while 
he  still  looks  upon  himself  as  nothing.    And, 

5.  We  further  learn,  hcnoe,  the  great  equity  of  the  law 
of  self-denial ;  it  is  a  most  deeply  natural  law;  and  when 
it  is  made  fundamental  in  Christianity,  that  is  but  the  re- 
vival and  re-inforcement  of  a  natural  law : "  Excem  a  man 


deny  himself  he  cannot  be  Christ's  disciple."  Why  so, 
why  cannot  he  be  Christ's  disciple  1  Pray  ooasider  vhat 
was  Christ's  business,  when  he  was  to  collect  to  himself 
disciples.  His  business,  as  a  Redeemer,  was  to  recover 
apostates  back  again  to  God ;  and  their  disciplediip  to 
him,  was  only  to  put  themselves  under  his  eoBduct ;  that 
under  the  direction  thereof,  and  through  his  mediaiioa, 
they  might  remru  to  God  and  be  accepted.  The  very  de> 
sign  for  which  a  mediator  was  appointed,  shows  the  D^ 
cessity  of  his  insisting  upon  this  law  as  fundamentsl  totbe 
whole  frame  of  Christianity.  As  if  he  had  said,  "Mjr 
business  as  a  Redeemer,  as  Mediator,  is  to  recover  and 
bring  back  apostate  souls  to  their  God  again.  Wherein 
were  they  apostates  1  In  that  they  did  set  up  themselve! 
apart  from  God,  and  in  opposition  unto  God.  None  can 
come  to  me  and  own  me  for  their  Head,  and  for  their  Lord, 
and  Intercessor,  and  Mediator  with  Qod,  but  it  most  be 
under  this  notion ;  that  is,  that  they  look  upon  me  as  the 
oiily  One  by  whom  they  are  to  be  restored,  and  brouphi 
back  into  tneir  primitive  state,  reduced  to  God,  the  great 
Author,  and  consequently  the  end  of  all  things.  And 
therdbre  did  Christ,  in  dying,  "  redeem  us  to  Gtod  br  hs 
blood,"  Rev.  v.  9. 

We  are  not  to  think,  that  we  were,  ourselves,  the  prin- 
cipal end  of  Christ's  redemption :  that  would  be  an  lojo- 
rious  and  absurd  imagination,  to  think  that  the  creature 
was  Christ's  chief  end ;  it  were  a  horrid  conception.  Gcd 
most  be  the  chief  end  of  all  things ;  therefore,  the  de^ 
of  Christ's  dying  was  to  redeem  us  to  God ;  to  restore 
back  such  and  such  creatures  to  God.  that  the  end  for 
which  they  were  made,  might  be  served  upon  them.  Our 
interest  in  him  is  a  secondary  thing ;  but  nis  interest  and 
right  in  us  was  the  primary  Uiing.  Therefore,  it  vas  im- 
possible to  be  otherwise,  but  that  Christ's  designing  ik 
redemption  and  reduction  of  sinners  to  God  buk  again, 
must  lay  this  law  as  fundamental,  at  the  bottom  of  all  that 
religion  he  was  to  set  up  in  the  world  ;  that  is,  self-deoial. 
"  You  have  lived  in  a  separate  state,  apart  from  God.  If 
you  are  weary  of  that  lire,  and  will  come  off  from  roor- 
selves,  then  jou  are  for  me ;  then  yon  come  under  mj 
conduct ;  I  will  make  your  peace ;  I  will  buy  it  oot  for 
you,  (and  he  hath  bought  it  out,)  and  procure  yonr  accept- 
ance with  God,  upon  your  return."  But  this  can  never 
be,  if  you  have  amino  to  live  separate  still,  to  stand  uron 
your  own  bottom,  and  make  selr  your  first  and  last  No, 
God  must  be  your  first  and  last ;  and  he  really  is  the  first 
and  the  last  And  therefore,  "  unless  any  one  be  villin; 
to  deny  himself,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple,"  saith  Christ; 
he  cannot  be  a  Christian  under  any  other  notion  than  is 
one  that  is  now  willing  that  God,  in  all  his  authority,  and 
greatness,  and  excellency,  and  glory,  shall  entirely  fill  up 
that  room  which,  before,  self  had  usurped.  And  tberefore, 

6.  We  further  learn,  hence,  how  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary a  thing  it  is  to  man,  as  he  is  a  creature,  a  created 
thing,  to  seek  an  interest  in,  and  union  with,  uod,  as  bis 
highe<$t  and  best  good ;  for  of  himself  he  is  nothing.  Tbu 
he  is  any  thing  (aS  hath  been  said)  did  depend  upon  dirine 
pleasure.  Such  a  one,  if  he  do  recollect  and  use  tboughis, 
most  needs  state  his  case  thus :  *'  Not  only  am  I  incapable 
of  doing  any  thing  towards  my  own  felicity,  bat  I  cannot 

f  reserve  myself  in  being  one  moment,  what  ^ood  hare 
then,  but  what  I  must  expect  from  him  that  made  me?  I 
have  been  severed  from  GkmI,  cut  ofi*  from  God,  the  great 
Author  of  my  life  and  being;  I  have  not,  in  this  my  sepa- 
rate state,  mv  good  in  my  own  hand ;  I  have  not  enongh 
in  me  to  make  me  a  happy  creature ;  a  creature  I  am,  but 
I  still  need  to  be  a  happy  creature.  And  when  my  reiy 
being  is  not  my  own,  wliat  shall  I  be  able  to  command  fcr 
mjrself,  or  procure  for  myself,  or  raise  up  to  myself,  withr 
in  me,  that  shall  be  able  to  be  a  felicity  or  satisfaction  to 
me  1"  He  Xbat  is  nothing  of  himself^  it  Ls  the  most  reason- 
able and  necessary  thing  to  such  a  one  to  seeks  union  vitli 
him  who  is  All.  I  am  in  myself  nothing ;  there  onght, 
therefore,  to  be  in  me  a  propension  towards  him  who  is  iot 
All.  My  soul  ought  Xo  incline  towards  h  jm,  to  adhere  to 
him,  as  its  supreme  and  best  good ;  "  Whom  have  I  is 
heaven  but  thee  1  who  can  I  desire  on  earth  in  compaiisca 
of  thee  1"  And, 

7.  A  life  of  the  most  absolute  devotedness  to  God,  is 
the  only  righteous  way  of  living ;  no  man  lives  a  nghteoos 
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life  that  doth  not  live  a  devoted  life.  And  what  are  we  to 
deny  ourselves  for,  as  neither  being  able  to  procwe  a  feli- 
citating good  to  ourselves,  nor  as  being  allowed  to  design 
a  supply  for  ourselves  by  any  ytterest  of  our  own  1  And 
why  are  we  to  deny  ourselves  in  these  respects,  but  that 
what  we  take  off  from  ourselves,  may  be  immediately 
placed  upon  Qod  who  is  our  A111  As  we  are  io  seek  a 
union  with  Qod  for  our  real,  present  support,  and  for 
our  final  satisfaction,  so  are  we  to  devote  and  addict  our- 
selves to  him  in  order  to  this  service.  When  we  adhere 
to  him,  ^according  to  what  was  expressed  in  the  foregoing 
head,)  that  refers  to  our  support  and  satisfaction }  when 
we  devote  ourselves  to  him,  that  refers  to  his  services  ;  that 
we  may  serve  and  glorify  him :  for  that  we  are  to  devote 
ourselves  to  him. 

And  that  hath  its  reason  in  this  too,  that  we  are  his  crea- 
tures, he  hath  made  us :  and  what  did  he  make  us  for  1 
Did  he  ever  make  a  creature  to  be  its  own  end  1  He  hath 
made  all  things  for  himself:  "  Of  him,  and  to  him,  and 
through  him,  are  all  things,  that  he  alone  might  have  the 
glory .^'  Therefore  is  oujr  own  created  being,  (as  it  is  such,) 
our  very  being  itself,  a  perpetual,  standing  testimony 
against  us  as  long  as  it  lasts :  if  we  live  not  devoted  lives; 
if  he  who  hath  been  the  Author  of  our  being,  be  not  the 
end  of  it,  this  very  being  of  mine  is  a  testimony  asainst 
me.  For  what  sort  of  being  is  it  1  Not  a  self-sprung  being, 
but  a  created  being:  So  God  made  man.  lama  made 
being ;  therefore  is  my  being  a  testimony  against  me  (the 
kind  and  nature  of  it  being  considered.)  I  am  a  contin- 
ual testimony  against  myself,  as  I  stand  a  created  thing, 
depending  upon  will  and  pleasure,  if  I  live  not  a  devoted 
life,  so  as  my  own  heart  can  bear  me  record,  in  the  sight 
of  Gk)d,  that  I  do  live  to  God.  Being  to  ask  myself  the 
question,  (and  it  is  a  shame  to  us  if  we  do  not  often  ask  our- 
selves the  question,)  "What  do  I  live  fori"  what  is  my 
business  here  in  this  world  1  If  I  cannot  answer  it  with  a 
sincere  conscience,  "Ix>rd,  thou  that  knowest  all  things, 
thou  knowest  that  I  princinally  design  to  live  to  thee,  and 
that  I  reckon  my  lire,  and  my  being,  a  vain  and  a  lost 
thing,  otherwise  than  as  it  is  sacred  unto  thee :  I  continu- 
ally testify  against  myself;  I  should  think  it  living  in 
vain,  to  please  myself,  and  to  serve  an  interest  of  mine 
own,  when  I  have  not  a  moment  to  command,  but  depend 
upon  the  pleasure  of  another  for  every  moment's  sustentar 
lion  in  the  being  that  I  have."  Who  can  answer  it  to 
himself,  to  live  that  sacrilegious  and  ungodly  life  1  that  is, 
not  to  live  devoted  to  him  by  whom  we  live  1 

6.  We  may  again  learn,  hence,  what  reason  there  is  why 
we  should  love  God  more  than  ourselves :  vou  cannot  but 
know,  this  is  a  thing  most  strictly  charged  upon  us,  and 
wherein  we  are  upon  no  terms  to  be  dispensed  with ; 
namely,  that  we  are  to  love  him  above  all.  We  owe  un- 
^akably  more  to  him  than  we  can  do  to  ourselves.  We 
do  not  owe  to  ourselves  that  we  are  any  thing.  "  He 
made  us,  and  not  we  ourwlves."  If  there  be  any  thing  of 
real  goodness  in  the  being  that  we  have,  there  is  infinitely 
mord  in  the  Author  of  that  being ;  and  if  goodness,  as  such, 
be  the  object  of  love,  the  greatest  goodness  must  be  the 
object  of  the  greatest  love,  and  the  highest  goodness,  of  the 
highest  love.  And  therefore  do  not  think  that  we  are 
hardly  imposed  upon^  when  the  law  of  our  creation  doth 
require  and  claim  this  from  us,  that  we  love  God  more 
than  ourselves.  And  therefore,  when  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  takes  upon  him  the  great  business  of  our  redemp- 
tion, and  reconciliation  unto  God,  (which  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  ever  to  have  effected,  if  he  had  not  been  Gk>d 
as  well  as  man,  upon  the  account  Qf  the  Deity  that  was 
united  in  the  same  person  with  his  humanity,)  he  claims 
50  much  for  himseli  firom  us,  that  is,  he  doth  tell  us,  that 
if  any  nuin  do  love  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  child,  or 
his  own  life,  more  than  him,  he  cannot  be  his  disciple. 
We  are  to  consider  that  there  is  Deity  in  his  person,  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead :  and  so  that  ne  is,  as  such,  the 
supreme  Object  of  our  love,  to  wiL  the  Deity,  which  is 
in  him  common  to  the  Father  ana  Spirit,  must  be  the 
supreme  Object  of  our  love.  It  is  as  if  he  should  have 
said,  "  I  come,  in  kindness,  to  redeem  and  save  you  as 
lost  creatures :  you  are  not  to  thinJc,  in  doing  so,  I  have 
laid  aside  my  Deity;  for  then  I  could  not  have  been  a 
Redeemer  and  a  Bavioor  to  you:  and  therefore,  having 


U|at  Godh«ad  united  witk  vy  hnaniiity,  in  my  own  penoa 
I  require  this  of  you,  that  is,  that  you  We  me  more  than 
your  very  being :  and  you  cannot  be  my  disciples  upon 
any  other  terms."  He  was  Creator,  in  conjunctioD  with 
the  Father,  and  the  Spirit;  for  "  by  him  were  all  things 
made,  visible  and  invisible;  and  without  him,  nothing 
was  made  that  was  made."  And  therefore,  we  are  not  to 
thii^  it  a  hard  or  an  onreasonable  imposition  upon  us, 
that  we  are  to  love  God,  and  to  love  Cnrist,  more  than 
ourselves :  more  than  this  natural  Life  or  being  of  ours,  so 
as  that  all  must  be  a  sacrifice  to  his  pleasure,  if  he  once 
say  the  word,  or  signify  his  will  to  that  purpose. 

And  that  is  the  way,  having  lost  ourselves,  to  find  our- 
selves again,  by  loving  him  above  ourselves.  "  If  any  man 
loves  his  life,"^(that  is  supremely,)  "he  shall  lose  it;  but 
if  he  wUl  lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  he  shall  find  it."  We 
find  life,  and  all,  in  God  mrough  Christ,  when  we  are 
lovers  so  as  to  make  him  the  supreme  Object  of  our  ]ov«, 
as  in  that  John  xii.  25.  No  man  can  really  be  a  loser  by 
so  abandoning  himself,  as  to  place  that  love  which  he  un- 
justly placed  upon  himself  before,  (that  is,  his  supreme 
love,)  now  upon  God,  and  upon  Christ.  No  man  can  be 
a  loser,  but  he  finds  himself  again  in  this  case.  He  had 
lost  himself  before ;  but  now  he  is  restored  to  himself  and 
to  his  God  boA  at  once.    Then, 

9.  We  may  forther  learn,  hence,  how  reasonable  a  thing 
it  is,  that  man  should  be  under  government  Is  he  a  crea- 
ture 1  then  he  ou§[ht  to  be  a  governed  thing.  The  most 
reasonable  thing  in  all  the  world  it  is,  that  he  that  hath 
given  us  being,  should  give  us  law.  Hath  he  been  the 
Author  of  being  to  usl  and  shall  he  not  rule  his  own 
creature  1  shall  that  be  allowed  to  hare  a  will  against  his 
wiin  To  have  been  raised  up  out  of  the  dust,  but  the 
other  day,  out  of  nothing,  and  now  to  dispute  whose  wiM 
shall  be  superior,  mine  or  his  that  made  me,  what  an  in- 
soleney  is  it !    We  may  a^in  Icara, 

10.  How  foolish  a  thmg  is  self-designing,  when  men  lay 
their  designs  apart  from  God;  forming  their  projects,  as 
the  apostle  James  speaks,  chap.  iv.  15,  16.  *^I  will  go  to 
such  a  city,  and  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain.  And  I  will 
reside  there  for  such  a  time."  This  all  proceeds  ttom  our 
forgetting  that  we  a^e  creatures,  made  things.  God  hath 
msde  us ;  so  that  our  breath  is  in  his  hands.  How  great 
an  absurdity  is  it,  as  well  as  an  injury,  that  I  ibould  talk 
of  forming  projects,  and  layinp^  designs,  when  I  am  but  a 
made  thing,  and  there  is  an  arbitrary  hand  underneath  me, 
which  sustains  me ;  but  that  may  let  me  drop  and  sink,  in 
the  next  moment,  if  it  be  withdrawn.  We  ought  to  say, 
"  If  God  will,  we  will  do  so  and  so  1 "  If  your  being  de- 
pend upon  his  will,  certainly  your  actions  and  affairs  de- 
pend upon  his  will  too.  But  for  men  to  design  so  and  so, 
without  consulting  God,  or  referring  themselves  to  God,  is 
to  mke  upon  them  as  if  they  were  not  creatures.    And, 

11.  We  may  hence  learn,  nirther,  (as  that  which  is  fun- 
damental to  all  the  rest,)  how  indispensable  an  obligation 
there  lies  upon  us  to  preserve  a  continual,  awful  remem- 
brance of  God  upon  our  minds  and  hearts,  iiom  time  to 
time,  all  the  day  long.  "  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth."  I  pray,  let  us  but  use  our  own  im- 
derstanding  in  considering  this.  When  it  is  said,  "  Re- 
member thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,"  TEccles.  xii. 
1.)  is  the  meaning  of  it,  that  we  are  only  when  we  are 
young  to  remember  him,  and  forget  him  all  our  days  after- 
wards 1  No,  the  meaning  is,  that  those  days  of  our  youth 
are  not  to  be  exempted,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  forget  him 
even  then,  but  that  he  claims  an  early  and  first  interest  in 
our  time  and  thoughts,  and  in  the  truth  and  vigour  of  our 
spirits,  and  that  we  are  to  begin  then,  when  we  are  young, 
as  we  are  to  continue  all  our  days  afterwards.  And  how 
is  he  to  be  remembered  1  Why  under  the  very  notion  of 
Creator:  that  suggests  to  us  the  very  reason  why  we  are 
fo  remember  him;  because  he  is  our  Creator,  and  our 
breath  is  continually  in  his  hands.  What !  do  we  think  a 
man  can  subsist  without  God,  any  better  when  he  is  grown 
up,  or  when  he  is  grown  old,  than  he  could  when  he  was 
youne  1  No,  the  reason  upon  which  the  obligation  rests,  is 
still  the  same  upon  us  all  our  days :  that,  therefore,  it  is  a 
most  monstrous  thing,  to  consider  now  men  come  to  dis- 
pense with  themselves  in  this  fundamental  duty,  that  virtu- 
ally comprehends  all  the  rest.    All  is  lost  ana  gone,  if  we 
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do  not  80  much  as  remember  Qod.  How  can  we  dispense 
with  ourselves  to  rise  up  in  the  morning,  without  a  serious 
thought  of  God,  and  run  afVer  our  common  affairs  all  the 
day  long,  and  still  forget  him  %  And  lie  down  at  night  (it 
may  be)  without  any  serious  remembrances  of  him  1  and 
jei  lie  down  with  the  apprehension  that  we  are  innocent 
m  all  this ;  we  have  passed  over  this  day  well  if  we  have 
succeeded  in  our  busmess,  if  there  hath  been  no  disaster 
that  hath  befallen  us,  all  hath  been  well ;  though  there  hath 
been  no  serious  thought  ci  God.  no  minding  of  God  at 
all ;  that  is  to  live  in  a  downright  rebellion  against  God, 
through  a  whole  day ;  and  also  from  dav  to  day,  through 
a  whole  life's  time  hitherto;  for  it  must  be  entire  and  uni- 
versal rebellion,  inasmuch  as  all  duty  towards  him  depends 
upon  remembering  him ;  we  can  do  nothing  b^id«  if  we 
do  not  do  that.  Therefore,  is  that  given  us  as  the  character 
and  diagnostic  of  wicked  men,  of  men  that  are  designed 
for  hell,  and  allotted  to  hell  for  their  final  and  eternal  in- 
heritance and  residence.  "  The  wicked  shall  be  turned 
into  hell,  and  all  the  people  that  forget  God,"  Psalm  ix.  17. 
And  they,  accordingly,  are  characterized  as  such,  who 
more  peculiarly  belong  to  Qod,  and  as  those  whom  he  owns 
£oT  hjs  own  and  counts  his  jewels :  "  In  the  day  that  I 
make  upmy  jewels,  saith  God,  they  snail  be  mine.''  Whol 
why  ''They  thai  feared  the  Lord,  and  thought  upon  his 
name,"  Mai.  iii  16, 17.  ''  And  the  desire  (^  our  soul  is  to 
thy  name,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  thee."  This  is  the 
profession  of  his  holy  ones,  Isa.  zxvi.  8.  And  again,  we 
may  add, 

13.  Since  God  made  man,  yon  see  how  easy  it  is  for  him 
to  prevent  ail  the  evil  designs  of  ill  men,  if  he  see  good ; 
for  they  are  all  his  creatures ;  and  hath  he  made  a  creature 
that  he  cannot  govern  1  If  then  we  see  wicked  men,  at 
any  time,  bring  their  wicked  devices  to  pass,  it  is  not  be- 
cause God  cannot  rule  them ;  but  because  he  hath  deeper 
designs  that  they  understand  not,  and  we  understand  not. 
And  therefore,  their  insolency,  and  good  men's  despon- 
dency, upon  that  account,  are  equally  unreasonable.  They 
triumph  -,  and  good  men  are  dejected ;  their  hearts  sink, 
and  they  hang  down  their  heads ;  and  why  1  because 
wicked  men  prevail,  and  prosper  in  their  way,  many  times, 
ages  together;  and,  it  may  be,  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
But, 

(1.)  Their  confidence,  on  the  one  hand,  is  so  unreason- 
able as  to  be  even  ridiculotis.  "  He  that  sitteth  in  the  hea- 
vens laughs,  the  Most  High  hath  them  in  derision."  "  A 
company  of  bubbles  of  being,  that  I  can  let  drop  into  no- 
thing in  a  moment,  if  I  please ;  and  yet  they  please  them- 
selves in  the  hopes  and  imaginations  of  succeeding  in  such 
and  suph  designs  as  they  have  laid."  "  He  that  sitteth  in 
the  heavens  shall  laugh  "  at  them.  He  knows  how  soon 
he  can  let  such  bubbles  drop  into  nothing ;  and  he  sees 
that  their  day  is  coming.    And, 

(2.)  Gk>od*  men's  despondency  is,  upon  this  account, 
eqaally  unreasonable.  ''  Hast  thou  not  known,  hast  thou 
not  heard,  that  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator 
of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary  1 
There  is  no  searching  of  his  understanding,"  Isa.  xl.  28. 
Thou  dost  not  know  the  counsels  of  God,  what  that  all- 
comprehending  mind  and  understanding  ofhis  doth  design, 
in  letting  creatures  awhile  run  such  a  course.  But  we  are 
to  be  assured,  he  hath  his  own  creatures  in  his  own  hand 
and  power,  both  men  and  devils,  and  can  govern  them  as 
he  pleasetL  He  hath  a  hook  in  their  nostrils,  that  they 
themselves  are  unapprehen.sible  of.  He  knows  their  com- 
ing in,  and  their  gomg  out,  (as  he  said  of  that  proud  Assy- 
rian,) and  even  all  the  rage  which  they  have  aeainst  him. 
But,  I  say,  he  hath  a  hook  in  their  nostrils,  and  can  turn 
them  as  he  pleaseth,  and  when  he  will.  We  shall  have 
done  a  great  thing  towards  the  whole  business  of  our  reli- 
gion if  we  can  but  get  this  truth  impressed  upon,  and  deeply 
wrought  into,  our  souls ;  So  God  made  num ;  if  we  will  out 
learn  to  look  upon  ourselves  as  made  things,  and  look 
upon  all  men  as  made  things,  continually  in  the  hands,  ^d 
at  the  command,  of  their  great  Creator. 
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We  have  treated  of  the  first  thing,  to  wit,  this  creatioa 
itself.    Bo  God  made,  or  created  man.    Aiid  aow, 

II.  We  come  to  speak  of  the  norma  or  peUen  of  da 
work  of  his ;  or  the  estate  wherein  man  v«s  created;  in 
his  own  image,  which  is  mentioned  with  a  redaplicatioii: 
"  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him ;"  and  this  we  shall 
speak  to  briefly,  by  way  of  explication  and  applicatico. 

1.  In  the  explication,  our  great  business  must  be,  to  io* 
^uire,  and  show,  wherein  stood  this  image  of  God,  vhere- 
in  man  was  created.  Theirs  was  a  strange  and  ibsoid 
dream,  (that  of  the  anthropomorphites,)  that  is,  thejwbo 
did  ascnbe  to  God  a  corporeal  snape,  and  supposed  man 
to  be  made  like  to  Qod  in  that  respect.  We  know,  indeed, 
that  in  tract  of  time,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  did  assume  i 
human  body;  but  that  gives  no  pretence  at  all  to  this  im- 
agination ;  for  therein  he  was  made  like  unto  us,  manbeu; 
the  pre-existent  pattern,  and  not  we  like  to  him,  man  being 
made  long  before.  And  to  ascribe  to  Deity  itself  a  corm- 
real  shape,  must  needs  speak  very  mean  and  base  thoogbts 
of  God,  founded  in  gross  ignorance,  and  rising  up  intot 
mental  blasphemy ;  and  indeed,  very  vile  thoughis  eren 
of  ourselves,  as  if  we  were  but  to  imiuite  God  in  SQ0^ 
what  corporeal. 

Some  of  the  more  refined  pagans  have  disclaimed,  and 
declaimed  aeainst  such  gross  thoughts  of  God.  warning  ns 
to  take  heed  of  ascribing  any  thing:  corporeal  to  him;  is 
one,  inquiring  how  we  arc  to  conceive  of  God,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  (I  mean  Maximus  Tyrios,)  he  telis 
us,  "  we  must  be  very  shy,  and  it  ought  to  be  most  remote 
from  us,  to  ascribe  any  thing  at  all  corporeal  to  him,  neither 
shape,  nor  colour,  nor  magnitude,  nor  any  kind  of  fgare 
whatsoever ;  but  somewhat  of  that  high  exceliencj  as 
neither  to  be  seen  with  eyes,  nor  felt  wiln  hands,  nor  ex- 
pressed by  any  words.'*  In  some  such  things  we  are  to 
understand  the  excellency  of  the  Divine  Nature  and  Being 
to  consist.  And  accordmgly,  the  apostle,  discoorsing  to 
those  Athenian  philosophers,  (Acts  xvii.)  snpposeth  M 
very  capable  of  understanding  so  much  as  this ;  he  oiotK 
one  of  their  own  poets  for  it,  that  "we  are  Gods  o| 
spring."  "  Aod  forasmuch,"  saith  he,  "  as  we  are  ihe  off- 
spring of  God.  we  ^annot  conceive  the  Gtodhead  to  be  like 
any  corporeal  thing  of  never  so  great  excellency ;"  » 
silver  or  gold,  of  which  some  corporeal  shape  or  resem- 
blance may  be  made,  or  stands  never  so  curioasly  gnres 
by  the  art  or  device  of  man:  we  must  understand  onr 
resemblance  to  him,  as  we  ar^  his  offspring,  to  lie  in 
some  higher,  more  noble,  and  more  excellent  thing,  oi 
which  there  can  be  no  figure ;  as,  who  can  tdi  how  togite 
the  figure  or  image  of  a  thought,  or  the  mind  or  thinking 
power  1  This  image,  therefore,  must  principally  \itj 
some  mental  thing,  and  Is  to  be  only  mentally  understood: 
that  is,  it  must  have  its  seat  and  subject  in  the  soul  m 
spirit  of  man  itself:  and  so  we  must  know  this  image  of 
God  in  man,  wherein  he  was  made,  to  be  two-fold  j  oitn- 
ral  and  moral. 

(1.)  Natural,  standii^  in  such  things  as  wherein  the  rerr 
nature  and  essence  of  man's  soul  and  spirit  doth  cassia 
and  lie.    As, 

[1.]  In  spirituality :  the  soul  of  man  is  a  spirit,  as  Gw 
himself  is  a  Spirit.  He,  the  paternal  Spirit,  (as  a  beaih« 
very  aptly  speaks,)  the  fatherly  Mind;  and  agreeably D 
that,  we  are  his  offspring,  he  being  the  Father  of  spirit 

[3.]  And  in  life;  essential  life.  We  have  bodies ttm 
live  a  borrowed  life.  Our  spirits  are,,  themselves,  hy^ 
things  in  their  own  nature  and  essence;  so  that  life  is  ft- 
separable  fh)m  them,  as  it  is  not  inseparable  from  <^ 
boiiies :  for  our  bodies  can  die :  but  our  souls  cannot.  u« 
be,  it  lives:  being  and  life  are  the  self-same  thing.  Asw 
blessed  God  is  so  freouently  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  "\» 
living  God,"  the  origmal  well-spring  of  life :  so  makiB^ » 
creature  like  himself,  and  in  his  own  image,  he  makes  am 
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to  be  sQch  as  to  whom  life  should  be  essential,  though  it 
be  dependent  updn  him,  (as  all  being  must  be,)  yet  life 
being  made  so  mobh  of  the  essence  of  man's  soul  that  it 
can  never  be  severed  Arom  it,  therein  its  life  is  like  the  dl- 
Tine  life ;  that  is,  it  is  an  immortal  life.  It  is  true,  "  he 
only  hath  immortality  3"  that  is,  he  only  hath  an  original, 
independent  immortality.  But  the  souls  of  men,  and  all 
creiued  spirits,  have  a  dependent  immortality,  toother  with 
their  dependent  being,  and  not  separable  from  it.   And, 

p.]  In  the  power  of  understanding ;  therein  doth  the 
soul  of  man  bear  the  image  of  Giod  naturally,  as  it  is  an 
intelligent  thin^,  a  thing  that  hath  a  power  to  understand 
and  know  the  impress  of  God  is  upon  the  spirit  of  man 
in  this.  . "  He  that  teacheth  men  knowledge,  shall  not  he 
know  1"  Psalm  xciv.  10.  And  he  that  declareth  unto  man 
his  thoughts,  (as  having  given  him  the  thinking  and  the 
knowing  power,)  are  we  not  to  suppose,  he  should  know 
his  own  work  1  And. 

f4.]  In  liberty,  or  the  power  of  willine  this  or  that;  of 
acting  or  suspending  its  own  acts,  and  cu  acting  this  way 
or  that,  accordingly  as  it  shall  choose:  a  dominion  it  hath 
over  its  own  act,  a  self-determining  power,  or  self  do- 
minion ;  but  subordinate  to  the  divine  dominion ;  for  he 
never  made  a  creature  that  he  was  not  to  govern.  These 
are  things  that  I  now  mention,  but  which  being  included 
in  the  nature  and  essence  of  man,  when  I  gave  you  an 
account  of  this  creature  man,  which  God  is  said  to  have 
made. 

I  shall  onlj  add  two  things  more  generally  concerning 
this  natural  ima^e  of  God  in  man. 

First,  That  it  is  permanent  and  lasts  alwa3rs,  as  long  as 
man  lasts,  as  it  cannot  but  do,  it  being  essential  to  him,  or 
his  very  nature ;  for  his  very  nature  did  resemble  the  di- 
vine, *  the  image  and  glory  of  God,"  as  he  is  called,  1 
Cor.  xi.  7.  It  must,  therefore,  be  permanent,  and  can  ne- 
ver be  severed  from  man ;  this  is  an  ima/^e  tnat  could  not 
be  lost.  Man  could  not  k»e  this  image ;  his  soul  must  be  a 
spirit  still ;  a  living  thing  still ;  and  an  understanding  thing 
still ;  a  spontaneous,  free  thing  still,  subject  only  to  the  di- 
vine government.  And  therefore,  considering  man,  even 
in  his  estate  of  apostacy,  we  find  this  image  of  God  still 
remaining,  as  the  perpetual  reason  of  that  law  of  preserv- 
ing the  life  of  man  in  this  body,  as  in  the  9th  Gen.  6. 
**  Whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed ;  for  in  the  image  of  God  madfe  he  man."  If  the 
reason  of  the  law  were  lost,  the  law  were  lost,  and  would 
cease ;  but  plain  it  is,  the  law  was  made  with  reference  to 
man,  already  fallen :  fkllen  man,  apostate  man,  still  bears, 
in  that  respect,  the  image  of  God;  therefore,  he  will  not 
have  his  lift  to  be  touched.  He  is  a  God-like  creature, 
and  he  that  strikes  at  the  life  of  man,  strikes  at  the  image 
of  Gk>d !  A  very  awful  thought,  to  consider  that  man, 
even  as  he  is  nan,  while  he  was  i«  innocency,  or  in  apos- 
tacy, is  still  the  image  of  God,  and  therefore  must  be  in- 
violable, not  to  be  touched  beyond  his  rules,  who  reserfes 
to  himself  still  the  dominion  over  lives,  as  being  the  God 
of  our  lives,  so  as  to  kill  or  to  make  alive,  either  immedi- 
ately, or  mediately,  by  his  own  authority  in  men,  but 
not  otherwise.    And, 

Secondly,  There  is  this  to  be  said  in  general,  too,  con- 
cerning the  natural  image  of  God  in  man ;  as  it  is  perma- 
nent, so  it  is  fundamenUil  unto  the  other  image,  and  the 
contraries  thereunto ;  that  is,  if  man  had  not  the  natural 
image  of  Grod  upon  him,  he  were  never  capable  of  having 
a  moral  image,  could  never  be  a  holy  creature,  nor  unho- 
ly, if  he  were  not  naturally  such  a  creature.  And  he  could 
never  be  hap]iy  or  miserable,  if  he  were  not  such  a  crea- 
ture :  that  is,  if  he  had  not  a  soul  that  were  a  spirit,  and 
that  were  a  living  thing,  and  that  were  intelligent,  and 
that  were  capable  of  acting  voluntarily  and  by  choice. 
And  therefore,  this  image  must  still  be  presupposed  unto 
the  other. 

(3.)  Which  other  we  now  goon  to  speak  of,  that  is,  the 
moral  image  of  Qod  in  man,  founded  on  the  former.  And 
so  man  dotn  bear,  and  did  originally  bear,  the  image  of 
Qodf  in  the  monu  sense,  in  these  two  reacts— first,  in 
purity — secondly,  in  felicity.  He  did  at  first  resemble  God 
as  a  holy  and  as  a  happy  being.  In  reference  to  both  these, 
the  natural  image  of  God  was  ftmdamental  to  the  moral ; 
this  was  the  very  foundation  in  him  of  all  duty  and  of  tJl 


felicity ;  and  of  the  contraries  thereunto,  that  is,  of  shw 
and  of  miserjr ;  as  contraries  must  always  have  the  same 
subject  in  wluch  they  take  place,  successively,  or  in  a  re* 
miss  defipree. 

[1.]  This  ima^  of  God  in  man,  which  we  call  manU^ 
superadded  to  his  natural  ima^,  stood  in  this,  to  wit,  in 
the  sanctity  and  holiness  of  this  creature  in  his  origmal 
state;  the  rectitude  of  his  natural  powers  and  fhculties 
with  reference  to  his  rule  and  end.  But  this  is  to  be  un- 
derstood with  caution.  We  are  to  take  heed  of  asserting 
either  too  much,  or  too  little,  concerning  the  holiness  m 
man's  original  state.  We  must  take  heed  of  asserting  too 
much  concernin|^  it,  to  wit,  so  much  as  would  hot  consist 
with  the  possibihty  of  his  falling  |  or  too  little,  to  wit,  what 
would  not  consist  with  the  possibility  of  his  standing.  But, 
in  general,  this  sanctity  or  holiness  wherewith  man  was 
made,  and  wherein  he  did  originally  resemble  God,  it 
stood  in  these  two  things : 

Pint,  In  innocency;  that  is,  that  he  was  made  perfectly 
innocent,  and  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  soj 
for  it  could  not  consist  with  the  holiness,  and  the  other 
perfections  of  the  Divine  Being,  to  make  him  a  sinner. 
He  could  not  come  out  of  the  hand  of  God  at  first,  an  im* 
pure  and  unholy  thing.  Wherein  stood  the  image  of 
God,  but  in  that  he  was  originalhr  holy,  as  God  is  holyl 
to  wit,  in  some  similitude  to  the  noliness  of  God :  he  was 
created  in  this,  as  part  of  the  image  of  him  that  created 
him,  as  that  Col.  iii.  10.  and  Ephes.  iv.  34.  do  plainly  im- 
ply:  £br  the  bnage  of  God  restored  and  renewed  must  be 
the  image  that  was  lost.  It  could  not  be  a  specifically  dif- 
ferent thing :  therefore,  when  the  soul  is  renewed  after  this 
image,  it  is  plain,  that  he  was  created  in  it;  that  is,  was 
created  an  mnocent  and  sinless  creature :  not  barely  in 
the  negative  sense ;  for  so  is  a  stone  or  a  brute  innocent 
I  say,  not  in  that  sense  only;  but  as  being  free  fVom  all 
taint  and  impurity,  when  he  was  a  capable  subject  of  be- 
ing both  pure  ana  impure ;  which  a  stone  or  other  tmintel- 
ligent  creature  was  not.    And  then, 

Secondly,  This  holiness,  wherein  man  was  created,  as  it 
did  include  innocency,  freedom  from  any  taint  of  sin ;  so  it 
did  include  a  possibih^  c^  continuing  so;  that  is,  that  there 
was  no  depraved  inclination  in  his  nature,  as  it  was  made 
or  created  by  God,  to  determine  him  unto  sin :  unto  any 
sinful  thought,  or  to  any  sinful  act.  It  is  true,  ne  was  not 
made  impeccable,  or  with  an  impossibility  of  sinning,  yet 
he  was  made  with  a  possibility  of  not  sinning;  that  is, 
with  an  intrinsical  possibility  thereof;  for  we  must  distin- 
guish here,  between  possibility  and  futurity.  It  is  true, 
that  his  fall  was  future;  but  his  standing,  for  all  that,  was 
possible ;  we  mean  only  by  it,  a  simple  possibility,  not 
compounded  with  any  consideration  of  God's  foreknow- 
ledge. It  is  true,  God  aid  foreknow  what  would  become  of 
man ;  but  that  did  not  infer  a  necessity  upon  his  nature ; 
that  could  hate  no  influence  to  make  him  tall ;  that  is,  that 
God  foresaw,  tharbeing  left  to  himself  he  would  fall ;  but 
he  saw  at  the  same  time,  that  though  he  would  fall,  yet 
that  he  had  done  that  for  him  by  which  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  have  stood,  if  he  had  followed  the  law  of  his  own 
nature.  And  therefore,  though  we  call  this  image  moral, 
in  contradistinction  to  natural,  yet  we  are  not  to  think  that 
it  was  in  no  sense  natural :  for  it  was  con-natural.  It  was 
not  natural,  as  that  signifies  essential ;  for  then  it  could  not 
have  been  lost ;  but  as  it  signifies  somewhat  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  man :  and  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable 
to  his  nature,  than  to  have  continued  still  an  obedient  crea- 
ture to  Grod,  and  conse<|uently  happy  in  him ;  so  that  it 
was  not  at  all  to  be  ascribed  to  man's  nature  that  he  fell ; 
for  that  were  to  resolve  the  cause  of  his  fall  into  the  Au- 
thor of  his  nature ;  and  so,  to  cast  all  upon  God  at  length ; 
whereas,  man's  destruction  is  only  of  himself,  he  is  the 
fountain  of  whatsoever  is  evil,  and  God  the  only  fotmtain 
of  all  good. 

But  then,  we  are  to  consider  the  holiness  wherewith 
man  was  created,  more  particularly.  And  so,  it  stood  in 
the  confirmation,  or  ^e  conforming  of  the  faculties  of  his 
soul  imto  the  rule  and  order  wherein  God  did  at  first  set 
them;  that  is,  as  for  the  mind  and  understanding,  it  did 
agree  with  the  divuxe  mind ;  and  for  his  will,  it  did  agree 
with  the  divine  will ;  and  so,  the  faeolties  or  the  human 
soul,  those  two  great  leading  fiuinlties,  the  mind  and  the 
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VJU,  did  eadi  of  them  bear  the  stan^)  and  impress  of  God 
upon  them.  And  therefore,  whereas  we  find  God  spoken 
or  under  that  two-fold  notion  in  Scripture,  and  by  one  and 
the  same  penman  of  the  Holy  Scnpture.  the  evangelist 
John*  in  his  1st  episUe^  that  "  God  is  light,"  and  that 
*'God  is  love:"  the  one  in  the  Ist  chap,  verse  5,  and  the 
other  in  the  4th  chap,  the  8th  and  loth  verses.  Such  a 
creature  was  man  in  nis  mind,  and  in  his  will,  conformed 
to  the  Divine  mind  and  will. 

i.  '^God  is  light,"  saith  the  apostle,  "and  with  him  is 
no  darkness  at  all ;  and  he  that  walks  in  darkness,  and 
saith,  he  hath  fellowship  with  God,  lies^there  can  be  no 
fellowship  between  light  and  darkness.  We  are  not  to  un- 
derstand light  there  to  mean  merely  speculative  know- 
ledge ;  but  we  are  to  understand  it  as  signifying  practical 
principles,  lod^d  in  the  mind,  and  which  are  most  con- 
natural to  hoUness  in  the  will  and  heart.  They  are  the 
ideas  contain^  in  the  one,  which  are  exemplified  In  the 
other.  So,  "God is  light"  essential  light  itself ;  and  so 
was  the  spirit  of  man,  "  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
having  given  it  understanding :"  that  is,  that  it  was. 

(l^  a  knowing  thing;  not  only  had  a  power  to  know, 
bat  aid  actually  Know  all  that  concerned  nim  to  know,  or 
that  it  was  his  dut^  to  know.  And  as  such,  this  part  of 
the  divine  ima^  is  referred  to  morality;  for  there  are 
some  things  which  it  is  our  duty  to  know,  and  to  be  igno- 
rant of  them  is  a  sin.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  man  to 
be  destitute  of  any  knowledge,  that  he  ought  to  have  had, 
in  the  state  of  his  primitive  innocency ;  though  it  must  be 
far  from  us  to  thina  that  he  had  universal  knowledge,  that 
he  knew  all  things:  for  that  would  still  be  proper  to  God 
as  an  incommunicable  attribute  of  the  Divine  nature.  And 
therefore,  his  knowledge  must  have  been  a  growing  thing 
in  that  state  wherein  he  was  made.  But  he  did  know  all 
that  did  belong  to  him  to  knoWj  for  the  state  wherein  he 
was.  And  so  are  we  to  conceive  of  that  knowledge,  as 
the  moral  additament  to  the  faculty  or  power  of  knowing, 
which  is  natural.    And  then, 

(ii.)  Besides  his  actual  knowled^  we  must  understand, 
in  his  mind,  a  docility,  or  an  iqptitude  to  learn,  or  know 
more ;  and  still  more,  according  as  the  Creator  should 
vouchsafe  to  reveal  more  to  him,  or  as  he  should  give  him 
opportunity  (as  he  had  given  him  a  natural  ability)  to  rea- 
son himself  from  the  knowledge  of  some  things  mto  the 
knowledge  of  more. 

ii.  For  his  will,  that  must  have  been  the  seat,  too,  of  the 
holiness  wherein  the  image  of  God  stood,  and  wherein  he 
did  resemble  God ;  and  there  is  the  seat  of  God's  law  im- 
pressed ;  for  we  must  know,  that  man  was  made  at  first 
with  the  law  of  God  written  in  his  heart  Besides  the  po- 
sitive precept  which  he  transgressed^  there  was  the  whole 
frame  of  that  whole  law  in  him,  which  was  to  be  the  per- 
manent rule  of  his  practice  and  obedience ;  for  the  apostle 
roeaking  of  man  in  his  fallen  state.  (Rom.  ii.  15.)  tells  us, 
"that  even  pagans  themselves,"  (where  there  are  the  great- 
est ruins  oi  the  human  nature  to  be  seen,)  "  even  thev 
have  the  law  written  on  their  hearts."  And  if  it  be  so  with 
fallen  man,  what  an  entire  impression  must  there  have 
been  of  the  divine  law  upon  the  mind  of  man  yet  in  his 
integrity.  A  law  written  in  his  heart,  of  which  some  pa- 
gans speak,  calling  it  the  non  scripia^  sed  nata  Ux^  not  a 
law  written,  (that  is,  in  any  external  scripture,^  but  an  en- 
graven law,  an  innate  law,  that  was  impressed  on  man  on 
his  creation,  or  that  he  was  made  with. 

And  so,  as  this  law  which  is,  in  itself,  of  universal  and 
everlasting  obligation,  is  all  summed  up  in  love^  which  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law ;  why,  therein  we  must  understand 
this  creature  to  have  at  first  resembled  God;  that  is,  as  God 
is  said  to  be  "light,"  so  he  was  in  respect  of  his  mind ;  and 
as  God  is  said  to  be  "love,"  so  he  was  in  respect  of  his  will 
or  heart:  a  creature  made  up  of  love,  which  sums  up  all 
duty ;  for  "  low  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  And  there- 
fore, when  men  are  renewed  and  brought  back  to  Gkxl. 
and  his  image  restored  in  them,  they  are  created  after  Gk>d 
in  this  respect,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  dwelling  in  lave^  as 
in  a  proper  element  and  region  con-natural  to  them.  This 
was  the  great  principle  that  did  conform  men  to  both  parts 
of  the  law;  that  part  whiah  was  to  respect  God  himself, 
and  that  part  which  was  to  respect  men  towards  one  ano- 
ther ;  for  thoM  wer«  tha  two!  great  natural  and  moral  pra- 


cepts ;  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  ail  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thjsoul,  and  with  all  thy  might;  and 
thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  O !  what  an  ex- 
cellent state  was  this  I  when  the  impression  of  this  law, 
whereof  this  was  the  summary,  was  entire  and  perfect; 
not  the  least  inclination  to  violate  it  in  an^  part,  or  in  any 
point,  either  towards  (3od,  or  towards  a  fellow  creature. 

And  we  may  vet  further,  and  more  distinctly,  consider 
this  rectitude  or  the  faculties  of  man's  soul  to  stand  in  this 
—first,  that  the  superior  faculties  of  his  mind  and  will, 
were  more  directly  and  exactly  conformed  to  the  divine 
mind  and  will— and  secondly,  that  the  inferior  faeoliies 
were  subject  to  the  superior ;  this  being  the  law  of  oian^ 
nature  at  first ;  that  is,  that  though  he  had  inferior  facul- 
ties, as  well  as  superior,  suitable  to  his  comooonded  na- 
ture, (being  made  up  of  an  inward  man  and  of  an  outward 
man,  or  of  an  intellectual  and  of  a  sensitive  nature,)  yet, 
these  inferior  facuhies  belonging  to  the  sensitive  namre, 
they  were  made  so  as  to  be  obedient  and  subject  to  the 
superior;  that  is,  to  an  enlightened  mind,  and  to  a  holy 
wul ;  so  as  to  have  no  appetitions  that  were  irregular  or 
disorderly,  of  an  inferior  kind,  or  belonging  to  the  q»here 
of  sense,  but  what  reason,  governing  the  will^  could  nre- 
scribe  to :  no  violent  passions  or  appetitions  m  one  kind 
or  other,  so  as  to  love,  or  desire,  or  fear,  or  hope,  or  joy, 
or  sorrow,  or  be  angry  inordinately,  but  according  as  a 
right  mind  should  dictate,  and  as  a  right  mind  should 
command.    And  then, 

[3.1  As  this  moral  image,  superadded  to  the  natural, 
and  founddi  thereon,  stood  in  holiness,  (which  we  have 
thus  far  explained,)  so  it  stood  in  happiness  too,  in  sancti- 
ty and  felicily ;  that  is,  as  God  is  the  blessed  God  for  ever, 
so  did  this  creature  imitate  him  in  his  blessedness ;  bear 
the  imaee  of  that  upon  him  too.  We  must  imderstand 
that  he  nad  a  present  inchoate  blessedness ;  a  present 
blessedness  begun  in  a  satisfaction  to  all  his  faculties,  in 
having  what  was  proportionable  and  accommodate  to  all 
the  powers  of  his  namre. 

First,  As  to  his  superior  faculties:  herein  stood  the  bles- 
sedness of  this  creature,  that  he  had  a  mind  capable  of 
knowing  God,  and  a  will  capable  of  enjoying  him ;  and 
which  cud  know  God,  and  which  did  actually  enjoy  him : 
and  it  could  not  but  be  so ;  for  here  was  no  culpable  dark- 
ness or  cloud  upon  this  mind  ^  there  was  no  corrupt  or 
depraved  inclination  in  this  will :  and  God  was  pleased  to 
exnibit  himself,  and  manifest  himself,  to  make  himself 
known,  and  to  ofifer  himself  to  be  his  portion  and  God, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  that  covenant,  that  law  of  works, 
aid  that  law  of  his  creation,  under  which  he  was  made. 
Therefore,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  his  present  hapfi- 
ness :  there  was  no  aversion  from  Gk)d,  no  disinclinatioa 
to  him;  but,  a  steady  propension  towards  him.  There 
was  no  guilt  upon  him.  to  make  him  afraid  of  apDroach- 
ing  God ;  as  it  was  witti  him  soon  after  he  fell,  wnen  he 
ran  and  hid  himself.  Vain  creature !  thinking  there  wouki 
be  some  darkness  wherein  he  could  hide  himself  from  the 
Divine  Majesty.  But  while  he  remained  yet  in  his  inte|»- 
rity,  as  there  was  no  faulty  darkness  in  his  mind,  so  there 
was  no  depraved  inclination  in  his  will :  but  knowing  God 
to  be  the  oest  and  highest  good,  most  absolutely  perfect, 
idl-comprehending  and  every  way  suitable  to  him,  his  wiH 
could  not  but  be  propense  towards  him  aocordinfly,  so 
as  then  it  must  have  been  his  sense  in  perfection,  ([ihou^ 
not  unalterably,)  which  comes  to  be  the  sense  again  of  the 
renewed  soul:  ^'Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,  and 
whom  can  I  desire  on  earth  besides  thee  1"  When  he  had 
the  beauties  of  a  new-made  creation  all  in  view,  a  heaves 
that  was  then  new,  and  an  earth  that  was  then  new ;  jei 
"  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,  and  what  is  there 
upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides  thee  t" 

As  to  his  inferior  faculties,  there  was  what  was  mem, 
grateful  to  them  too.  Man  was  created  in  a  paradise,  ial* 
of  pleasanmess,  and  of  pleasant  good  things,  which  it  m 
then  ]awf\il  for  him  to  eniov  without  restraint,  except  xka: 
one  forbidden  tree.  And  ne  not  only  had  the  percepcijs 
of  all,  all  grateful,  sensible  good,  but  an  interest  in,  and  a 
power  over,  all.  And  you  see,  that  God  estates  him  in  a 
dominion,  sets  him  over  all  the  works  of  his  hands,  in  this 
inferior,  lower  world,  and  doth  so  immediately  upon  his 
hafing  created  him.    "  God  blessed  them,  and  said  ubb» 
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them,  Be  fraitfal  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth, 
and  suhdne  it,  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  thing  that 
moveth  apon  the  earth." 

What  a  i^lorioas  prince  was  man  then !  and  into  how 
great  aprincipality  did  God  put  him  as  soon  as  he  made 
him  I  Whatsoever  was  most  sniiable,  and  most  delectable, 
for  his  enjoyment,  in  that  kind  of  inferior  and  sensible 
good,  was  all  pat  into  his  power;  so  as  what  innocent, 
well-tempered  natnre  woald  choose,  as  most  grateful  to  it, 
that  he  might  choose,  one  thisg  excepted ;  which  verv  ex- 
ception, (as  all  exceptions  do  firmare  regiUas)  was  but  a 
confinnation  of  his  dominion  over  all  the  rest;  and  did 
bat  more  fully  speak  his  right  and  title  to  enjoy  what  he 
would  beside.    AH  this  as  to  his  inchoate  happmess.    But, 

Secondly,  Besides  this,  we  mast  understand  him  to  have 
had  a  title  to  continaing,  and  increasing,  and,  at  length, 
perfect  felicity.  We  are  not  to  suppose  him  made  in  that 
state,  which,  if  it  had  stood,  should  have  been  eternal, 
without  change  or  alteration.  But  most  rational  it  was, 
that  Qod  having  newly  created  an  intelligent  creature, 
should  create  him  in  a  state  of  probation,  upon  which  was 
to  follow  a  state  of  retribution ;  as  it  is  most  natural,  that 
duty  go  before  felicity ;  that  there  must  be  obedience  be- 
fore recompense.  His  Ml  and  final  recompense  was  yet 
to  come. 

And  the  reason  of  the  thing  plainly  speaks  it.  We  can- 
not suppose,  that  Gkxl  made  man  in  a  better  condition 
than  he  made  the  angels;  (a  superior  sort  of  creatures;) 
but  it  is  plain,  that  he  created  them  in  a  state  of  probation ; 
otherwise  it  had  been  impossible  that  some  of  them  should 
^ave  fallen,  and  left  their  first  station,  forsaken  it,  and 
hereupon,  to  be  "  bound  in  chains  of  darkness,  and  re- 
eryed  for  the  judgment  of  the  great  day."  And  it  is 
Iain,  farther,  upon  this  account  too ;  as  to  this  earth,  sup- 
osing  mam  to  have  stood,  (though  Grod  foresaw  that  he 
^ould  not,  that  he  would  fall,)  yet  we  must  suppose  his 
Dnstitution  to  be  such,  as  agree  with  the  supposition  of 
is  standing:  too.  It  had  been  altogether  impossible  that, 
1  the  succession  of  manv  ages,  this  world  would  have 
ontained  all  the  men,  if  they  had  been  innocent ;  and  so, 
onsequentiv,  all  immortal.  But  we  must  necessarily  sup- 
K)se,  thoug-h  not  death,  (for  that  was  only  introduced  by 
iin,)  yet  some  such  kind  of  translation  unto  higher  and 
nore  glorious  regions;  as  from  perfect,  arbitrary  good 
)leasure,  Enoch  and  Elijah  found  at  the  nand  of  GkmI. 

And  so,  besides  the  actaal  felicity  he  had,  there  was  a 
itle  to  future  felicity,  supposing  he  had  stood.  For  when 
he  divine  constitution  runs  in  this  tenor,  "  Cursed  is  he 
hat  continueth  not  in  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book 
>f  the  law  to  do  them,"  do  but  consider  what  the  reverse 
)f  that  must  be:  "Blessed  is  he  that  continueth  in  all 
hin^  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them."  If  nut 
:ont inning  in  all  things  written  in  Qod*s  law,  to  do  them, 
Qust  infer  a  carse,  then  to  have  continued  must  infer  a 
lessing:  and  as  that  curse  did  put  him  into  a  worse 
state,  that  blessing  must  have  put  him  into  a  better  estate; 
iherwise,  it  had  not  been  a  state  of  retribution  suitable  to 
.  foregoing-  state  of  probation. 

Thus  far,  you  have  now  the  explication  of  this  state, 
rherein  Qoa  is  said  at  first  to  have  made  man ;  that  is, 
nade  him  in  his  own  image,  the  image  that  was  natural 
nd  essential  to  man ;  and  that  image  that  was  mortal  and 
uperadded.  And  can  we  look  upon  this  as  a  useless  doc- 
rin^l  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  us  to  look  back,  and 
onsider  the  original  of  this  creature !  what  it  was;  and 
7 hat  it  is !  What  man  was  in  that  perfect  rectitude,  of 
rhich  we  have  had  some  account;  and  what  he  is  in  that 
briom  and  abject  state  into  which  he  is  now  sunk  and 
alien.  It  is  this  that  must  make  redeeming  mercy,  and  our 
ecovery  by  a  Mediator,  grateful.  It  was  a  noble  expression 
»f  a  heathen ;  Nemo  improbe  conatiw  wide  deuenaerat  as- 
endere;  (speaking  to  this  very  case,  the  depraved  con- 
lition  of  man  as  he  now  generallv  is,  and  wnat  his  state 
tefore  was,  of  which  they  bad  hallucinations,  though  not 
listinct  conceptions;)  no  man  blamably  endeavours  to  as- 
end  front  whence  he  did  descend.  Capax  est  noster  animns 
W,  atque  eo  fertur^  nisi  vitia  deprimant:  we  have  minds 
apable  of  Qod  ;  aiid  towards  him  they  would  be  carried  if 
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vice  did  not  depress  and  sink  them.  But  nobody  doth  un- 
warrantablv  aim  to  ascend  thither,  whence  he  did  descend; 
if  he  did  descend,  sink  from  so  excellent  a  stale,  there 
must  be  some  aim  upwards,  some  aspiring  to  get  up  to 
that  state  again,  or  to  somewhat  agreeable  thereto,  by  which 
the  natural  appetite  in  man  to  blessedness  and  felicity 
should  be  excited  and  stirred  and  put  into  action,  and  kept 
in  action,  even  by  the  very  law  or  his  own  nature. 


LECTURE  XX.* 

The  more  distinct  Use  and  application  of  this  subject, 
and  such  as  mav  most  aptly  and  properly  be  made,  we 
shall  now  proceea  to.  And  it  will  anbrd  us  a  very  various 
and  a  very  copious  use,  if  we  seriously  apply  our  minds 
to  consider  it.  God  created  man  in  his  own  image.  Why 
there  are, 

1.  Sundry  inferences  of  truth  that  we  may  collect  and 
deduce.  Ais,  that  man  was,  at  first,  a  creature  of  great  ex- 
cellency, (whatsoever  he  is  now  become,)  a  noble  and  a 
glorious  creature ;  the  image  of  Gtod  being  entire  coald  not, 
sure,  but  be  a  very  glorious  thing.  As  it  is  blurred  and 
defaced  in  a  great  measure,  yet  in  respect  of  that  remain- 
der, or  that  mere  ground  of  it,  man  is  now  said  to  be  "  the 
image  and  glory  of  Gtod,"  1  Cor.  xi.  7.  The  image  and 
glory  of  God,  he  is  still,  notwithstanding  he  hath  dimini.sh- 
ed  and  disguised  himself,  as  an  intelligent  being,  a  living 
thing:  he  hath  a  soul  that  is  essentially  life,  or  to  which 
life  is  essential;  that  cannot  cease  to  live;  that  hath  a 
self-determining  power  belonging  to  its  nature ;  that  acts 
not  under  the  laws  of  a  fatal  necessity,  but  according  to 
reason  and  liberty,  in  the  common  afiairs  and  actions  of  life. 

Take  t^bji  as  be  was  at  first,  when  those  powers  that 
belonged  to  his  nature  were  nnvitiated  and  pure,  what  a 
glorious  creature  was  this  creature!  Dei-formed,  made 
after  the  likeness  of  God.  The  world  replenished  with 
such  creatures,  what  a  delectable  habitation  had  it  been ! 
to  have  so  many  God-like  creatures  inhabiting  this  world 
of  ours,  all  representing  God  to  one  another,  so  many  vi- 
sible representations  of  divine  knowledge,  and  divine  light, 
and  divine  love,  and  divine  puritv !  O  t  what  an  excellent 
creature  was  man  in  his  original  state ! 

(3.^  We  mav  farther  be  mformed,  hence,  of  the  more 
peculiar  excellency  of  our  souls;  for  we  must  consider 
them  as  the  primary  seat  of  the  Divine  image ;  "  So  God 
made  man  after  his  own  image."  Wherein  stood  that  ^ 
Where  lay  this  imate,  or  where  was  it  seated  1  What  I  in 
our  bodily  frame  and  structure  1  (as  the  anthropomorphites 
did  formerly  dream.)  Was  it  a  piece  of  clay  that  was 
made  so  like  God  in  usi  And  therefore,  if  man  be  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  excellent  sort  of  creature,  we  must  un- 
derstand wherein  his  true  value  lies,  and  whereupon  men 
are  to  value  themselves. 

A  great  many  are  apt  to  value  themselves  because  they 
have  laden  themselves  with  a  ^reat  deal  of  thick  clay; 
because  thev  have  a  sort  of  propriety  in  much  of  this  earth. 
Some  highly  value  themselves  upon  an  airy  title ;  "  I  am 
su.;h  and  such  a  dignified  thing,  among  those  with  whom 
I  dwell."  Some  are  more  vain  to  value  themselves  upon 
gay  apparel,  or  because  they  have  so  and  so  trimmed  and 
adorned  those  carcasses :  but  it  is  in  respect  of  our  mind 
and  spirit,  that  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  and  bear  the 
image  of  God ;  and  if  ever  we  have  any  thing  truly  valu- 
able or  excellent  about  us,  there  it  must  lie ;  a  mind  and 
spirit  must  be  the  seat  and  subject  of  it.    Again, 

(3.)  We  mav  learn,  hence,  that  there  is  much  of  God  to 
be  understood  oy  ourselves ;  for  we  were  made  after  God*s 
own  image;  and  we  may  discern  much  of  another  thing 
by  that  which  is  really  like  it.  Indeed,  to  direct  the  in- 
tention of  our  minds  immediately  towards  God,  is  that 
which  we  are  not  so  well  capable  of  in  this  present  state. 
The  intuition  of  his  glory  our  weak  minds  cannot  admit 
of;  "No  man  can  see  my  face  and  live,"  saith  God  to 
Moses.  But  we  can  see  our  own  faces;  that  is,  the  fue 
of  our  own  souls;  we  can  take  a  view  of  them,  and  consi- 
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der  what  naturally,  and  in  themselves,  the^  are ;  that  is, 
according  to  what  there  remains  of  trae  primitive  nature 
in  us ;  and  so  may  discern  and  understand  much  of  God, 
as  his  glory  is  renecied  on  ourselves. 

Though  we  know  not  how  to  face  the  sun  when  it  shines 
in  its  strength  and  glory,  yet  we  can  sustain  it  to  behold 
its  image  in  the  waier,  and  look  upon  it  there.  So  we 
cannot  bear  it,  to  behold  the  immediate  radiations  of  di- 
vine glory  directly  shining  forth,  but  reflected  ;  and  as  it 
hath  produced  its  image  in  ourselves,  so  we  may  be  capa- 
ble of  beholding  it.  And  by  what  we  see  in  ourselves, 
when  we  understand  that  we  are  made  after  God's  image, 
that  there  is  a  thing  called  mind  in  ourselves,  then  Gk)d 
must  be  a  mind  ;  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  we  are  his 
of&pring;  then  he,  sure,  must  be  a  Spirit  too;  but  an  in- 
finite, purer,  and  more  perfect  Spirit.  If  we  find  such  a 
thing  as  love  in  our  own  natures,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is 
infinitely  higher,  and  greater,  and  larger,  and  more  perfect, 
every  way,  m  Gk)d.    But  again, 

(4.)  We  may  further  learn,  hence,  that  upon  the  account 
of  our  being  made  afler  God's  image,  we  have  much  the 
less  reason  to  hesitate  at  the  receiving  of  that  most  mys- 
terious doctrine  of  the  trinity  in  the  (Jodhead ;  for  if  we 
seriousljT  consider,  we  mav  discern  the  image  and  impress 
thereof  in  ourselves;  and  we  find  that  we  are  made  after 
God's  image.  There  is  none  that  doth  so  seriously  con- 
template himself,  his  own  soul,  but  he  may  and  must  dis- 
cern and  acknowledge  a  trinity  there ;  those  primary  prin- 
ciples which,  considered  in  their  conjunction,  do  carry  a 
most  manifest  and  express  representation  of  God  in  this 
respect;  to  wit,  active  power,  intellect,  and  love,  those 
three  great  primalities  in  Gk>d,  his  word  (who  best  knows 
his  own  nature)  doth,  upon  all  occasions,  repeatedly  ex- 
press and  inculcate  to  us.  And  the  very  like  hereof  we 
find  in  ourselves,  considering  these  things  in  ourselves; 
not  severed,  but  conjunct;  that  is,  a  power  to  act,  and  to 
act  according  to  understanding ;  and  so  act  towards  things 
that  we  love,  and  towards  which  there  is  a  propension 
from  a  suitableness  in  ourselves  to  the  things  that  we  act 
towards. 

Any  one  that  will  make  himself  his  own  study,  must  dis- 
cern and  acknowledge  such  things  in  himself  as  do  make  a 
real  trinity^ ;  one  and  the  same  soul  having  active  power  be- 
longing to  it,  understanding  belonging  to  ii,  and  love  belong- 
ing to  it,  which,  though  all  meet  and  unite  in  one  and  the 
same  soul,  are  yet  diverse  and  d istinct  from  one  another :  for 
my  power  is  not  mv  understanding,  and  my  understanding 
is  not  love ;  but  all  these  do  meet  together  in  one  and  the 
same  soul.  So  that  considering  man  made  after  the  image  of 
God,  the  doctrihe  of  the  Trinity  claims  to  be  received  with 
so  much  the  more  facility  and  agreeableness ;  we  finding, 
so  manifestly,  the  impress  thereof  upon  our  own  souls. 
And  so  we  may  upon  many  things  in  the  created  universe 
besides;  yea,  and  we  may  nnd  running  through  all  things, 
but  most  manifestly  and  discemibly  in  ourselves,  concern- 
ing whom  it  is  mo^t  eminently  said,  that  "  we  were  made 
after  God's  image."    Again, 

(5.)  We  may  further  learn  hence,  that  since  man  was 
made  aAer  the  image  of  God,  (so  excellent  and  noble  a 
creature  as  this  image  impressed  upon  him  must  speak 
him  and  make  him,)  then  sure,  Goci  did,  in  making  this 
creature,  design  him  for  higher  and  greater  things  than 
can  be  compa.ssed  within  this  temporary  state.  He  never 
did  design,  in  making  such  a  creature  as  man,  to  confine 
him  to  time  and  to  this  lower  world.  For  as  he  is  a  crea- 
ture made  afler  the  image  of  Grod,  he  is  made  with  capaci- 
ties of  far  higher  and  greater  things  than  this  worm  can 
contain,  or  than  time  can  measure. 

If  we  look  upon  the  present  inhabitants  of  this  world,  so 
many  minds  and  spirits  inhabiting  flesh,  and  cast  about 
our  eyes  this  way  and  that  way,  how  thick  is  this  same 
material  world  !  how  thick  is  it  set  with  minds,  with  spi- 
rits, as  so  many  diamonds  siMirkling  in  mud !  Any  one 
would  say,  "  This  is  not  their  proper  place;  here  are  so 
many  diamonds  scattered  here  and  there  in  dirt ;  surely 
they  are  not  always  to  be  there  I  Spiritual  and  immortal 
minds  inhabiting  flesh,  and  only  casting  their  present  rays 
upon  low  and  sensible  things;  surely  it  will  not  always 
be  thus."  Did  Qod  make  such  creatures,  did  he  make 
man,  after  his  own  likeness,  for  so  mean  and  so  low  ends 


and  purposes,  as  they  are  every  where  intent  upon  in  thii 
their  present  state  f  Did  he  make  man  after  his  ova 
image,  only  to  support  and  animate  a  little  poitioa  of 
breathing  clay  1  Did  he  make  him  only  to  take  this  fle^ 
to  keep  it  awhile  from  turning  into  a  putrid,  stinicinff  car- 
cass. Was  this  all  that  a  spiritual,  immortal  mind  was 
made  fori 

Men  should  understand,  by  reflecting  upon  their  original 
state,  what  the  capacity  of  their  nature  was ;  and  thai  they 
must  be  made  for  some  other  state,  and  for  higher  and 
greater  things,  than  they  commonly  apply  themselves  to 
mind  while  they  are  here.  You  have  so  many  minds 
dwelling  in  flesh ;  and  many,  but  for  a  very  little  while. 
But  suppose  it,  as  long  as  men  do  more  ordinarily  live 
upon  earth,  why  to  have  a  mind,  a  spirit,  created  and  put 
into  flesh  to  inhabit  that,  suppose  twenty,  or  thirty,  or 
forty,  or  fifty,  or  sixty  years,  or  to  the  utmost  pitch  that 
the  lives  of  men  do  commonly  reach  to;  and  then  that 
creature  disappears  and  is  gone.  That  flesh  which  that 
mind  inhabiteth,  turns  to  dust;  the  soul  is  fled  and  gone; 
here  is  no  more  appearance  of  this  creature,  this  particular 
creature,  upon  this  particular  stage :  what  are  we  to  con- 
clude upon  this,  thent  but  that  sure  these  have  their 
parts  to  act  in  another  state,  upon  an  etemai  stage,  tha: 
shall  never  be  taken  down.  Here  are  so  many  God-like 
creatures  brought  into  this  world,  and  put  in  flesh,  only  to 
abide  here  such  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  them.  This  can  never  be  thought,  that  God  did 
make  so  many  creatures  after  his  own  image,  for  so  mean 
and  ungodlike  ends  and  purposes.    And  again, 

(6.)  We  many  further  learn,  hence,  that  an  abode  in  the 
flesh,  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  very  excellent  state  of  life; 
for  God  did  at  first  make  man  after  his  own  image,  of 
whose  creation,  as  to  the  outward  man,  (of  which  I  spake 
to  yon  distinctly,)  we  are  told,  he  was  only  made  (as  Lis 
name  Adam  aoth  import)  out  of  the  earth;  but  God 
breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life,  that  intellectnal  vital 
life :  he  placed  that  spi  ri  t  in  him,  by  the  inspiration  w  hereof 
he  came  to  be  an  understanding  creature ;  and  therein  to 
resemble  him  that  made  him.  Though  this  mind  and  spi- 
rit was  to  dwell  in  flesh,  yet  a  very  excellent  state  of  life 
might  be  transacted  here  in  this  state :  for  admit  that  a 
mind  and  spirit  be  united  with  such  flesh  as  we  now  in- 
habit and  dwell  in,  yet  here  it  hath  the  image  of  Giod  en- 
tire and  undepraved  in  it:  not  only  a  capacity  at  under- 
standing, and  of  willing,  and  of  acting,  this  way  and  that, 
but  of  doing  all  these  aright,  with  a  due  rectitude  adhehn? 
to  each  faculty;  not  remotely,  not  inseparably,  as  the  sad 
events  have  shown ;  but  really  and  truly,  so  as  that  ther 
might  have  remained  in  the  state  wherein  they  were  made. 
O !  then,  how  excellent  a  life  might  have  been  lired  here, 
on  these  terms,  in  this  world ! 

Though  our  likeness  to  God  did  not  consist  in  this 
fleshly  part  of  ours,  or  had  not  that  for  its  seat  and  sub- 
ject, yet  it  might  very  well  consist  with  our  having  such  a 
fleshly  part  about  us,  when  there  was  pure  and  incorrupt 
integrity  in  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul  of  mas : 
to  have  his  soul  replenished  with  the  knowledge  of  God ; 
possessed  with  a  holy  and  adoring  disposition,  in  a  cc-o- 
tinual  aptitude  to  look  to,  and  a  continual  inclination  to 
delight  m,  God,  and  in  his  converse;  together  with  a  uni- 
versal love  to  one  another,  under  that  notion  of  be:rc 
made  after  the  image  of  Grod,  as  they  should  behold  God  -> 
resemblance  in  one  another.  And  0 1  what  a  happy  world 
were  this,  and  how  pleasantly,  and  with  what  delink!. 
might  time  have  been  transacted  here :  a  very  pleasaE*^ 
happy,  excellent  state  of  life  might  consist  with  dwelhr^ 
in  flesh. 

Such,  in  whom  the  image  of  God,  to  wit,  his  mors] 
image,  hath  been  (though  less  perfectly)  restored,  yet  how 
pleasantly  have  they  lived  here  in  this  world,  ainid^  a^: 
the  abounding  wickedness  of  it :  such  a  man  as  Nos2 : 
such  a  one  as  Enoch,  who  walked  with  GM.  so  marw 
hundred  years  in  this  world.  This  is  not  lo  lire  an  ^^ 
happy  life,  to  walk  with  Grod  every  day,  to  live  in  his  fear, 
and  live  in  his  communion.    Is  this  to  live  unhappilv  T 

Men  are  apt  to  transfer  all  the  causes  of  their  c(Hnpiaj:t 
to  other  things,  and  set  them  at  a  remote  distance  froc 
themselves.  Some,  when  they  do  evil,  or  evil  befall  tbeai 
accuse  their  stars  or  external  circumstances.    Bat  we  have 
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nothiDg  to  accuse  but  onr  own  ill  inclinations.  If  we  live 
evil  lives,  bad  and  sinfal  lives,  or  miserable  lives,  in  this 
world,  it  is  our  own.  fault;  for  mere  dwelling  in  flesh  im- 
poseth  no  necessity  upon  us,  of  bein^  either  sinful  or  mi- 
serable creatures.  And  that  we  mieht  be  convinced  of 
this,  we  have  the  exemplification  of  such  a  life  in  our 
blessed  Lord  living  in  flesh  (aAer  all  flesh  had  corrupted 
their  wajrs)  without  taint.  Therefore,  beine  in  flesh,  as 
such,  doth  necessitate  none,  either  to  live  wicked  or  mi- 
serable lives  in  this  world ;  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man 
being  stamped  with  the  image  of  God. 

(7.)  If  man  were  at  first  made  after  God's  own  image, 
he  must  now,  sure,  be  a  very  degenerate  creature  j  Uie 
degeneracy  of  man  must  needs  be  exceeding  ereat:  how 
ungodlike  a  creature  is  he  become !  How  unlike  to  God 
do  men  generally  live  and  act,  here  in  this  world !  This 
ought  to  be  considered  with  deep  and  bitter  regret.  It  is 
true  that  the  natural  likeness  still  remains,  as'  it  cannot 
but  do,  because  it  is  natural,  because  it  is  the  very  nature 
of  man  himself.  As  his  mind  and  spirit  (bein^  the  imme- 
diate seal  of  the  divine  image)  is  a  living  thmg,  an  un- 
derstanding thin^,  a  voluntary,  active  thing,  this  way  and 
that,  the  natural  image  cannot  but  remain  as  long  as  man 
is  man.  But  the  degeneracy  is  with  reference  to  the  mo- 
ral, superadded  ima^e ;  for  that  was  at  first  superadded, 
and  is  still  due;  a  thing  concerning  which  we  must  sav,  it 
is  a  DebUum  esse;  and  which,  in  reference  to  the  natural 
image,  is  as  the  more  curious  lines  of  a  picture  are  to  the 
first  rude  draught.  It  is  true,  that  first  rude  draught,  con- 
sisting of  maimed  strokes,  doth  show  the  true  symmetry 
and  proportion  of  the  parts,  in  such  a  picture,  to  one  ano- 
ther ;  bat  while  every  thing  is  yet  wanting  that  tends  to 
make  up  the  comeliness  and  beauty,  it  is  a  very  ungrate- 
ful spectacle  that  a  man  hath  before  his  eyes  in  looking 
ipon  such  a  thing. 

The  natural  powers  that  do  belong  to  the  soul  of  a  man, 
bow  his  original  capacity,  what  he  was  capable  of;  then 
ill  these  capacities  are  to  be  filled  up,  as  the  rude  draught 
>f  a  picture  should  be,  with  what  would  add  beauty,  and 
he  appearance  of  comeliness  and  vigour  to  it,  as  far  as  the 
)encil  can  express  that  Here  is  a  capacity  in  the  very 
lature  of  man,  of  knowing  much ;  but  look  upon  that  un- 
ierstanding  power  divested  and  desiiinteof  all  true  know- 
edge.  Here  is  a  will  capable  of  choosing,  and  of  enjoy- 
ng  with  highest  complacencv,  the  best  and  most  delecta- 
)le  good  ;  but  totally  divestcu  of  any  such  propension  and 
nclination.  And,  here  is  a  soul  that  is  a  spiritually  active 
>eing;  but  it  is  active  now  any  way  but  towards  God,  by 
xrhom  it  was  made.  Why  in  these  verv  ruins  of  human 
larure,  you  may  discern  what  originally  it  was. 

Take  the  walls  of  some  noble  palace,  yet  standing:  we 
vill  suppose  all  rooms  to  remain  aistinct  from  one  another 
IS  they  were,  but  it  is  totally  unfurnished.  It  was  inha- 
»iied,  it  may  be,  by  some  excellent  person ;  but  he  is  gone 
ind  hath  left  it:  there  was  an  honourable  family  that 
ived  in  splendour  there ;  but  thev  are  removed,  and  now 
here  is  nothing  to  be  beheld  but  bare  walls:  there  be  the 
ooms,  the  several  apartments,  as  they  were;  but  inhabited 
>y  nothing  but  owls  and  vultures;  a  habitation  of  dra- 
:ons  and  serpents.  And  such  is  the  sonl  of  man,  desii- 
ute  of  the  divine,  moral  image,  and  of  that  holy  rectitude 
^hich  was  the  furniture  and  ornament  of  each  several 
iBLculty  and  power. 

"We  may  here  see  what  man  wai  in  his  original  state ; 
ind  hence  see  and  collect  how  great  his  present  degeneracy 
5.  O  !  how  art  thou  fallen !  what  art  thou  fallen  to,  thou 
-.ucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  A  God-like  creature,  one 
uade  after  Gkxl's  image,  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  that 
id  so  perfectly  resemble  him ;  and  now  sunk  into  so  low 
,  degree  of  darkness,  and  impurity,  and  misery,  and  death : 
•f  which  also  we  were  not  capable,  if  the  natural  image 
!id  not  remain,  if  he  had  not  an  understanding  still,  and 
.  will  still,  and  an  active  power  still.    And  then, 

(8.)  You  may  further  learn,  hence,  what  the  work  of 
esreneration  is  to  perform  in  the  souls  of  men ;  and  of  how 
.bsolute  necessity  such  a  work  is  to  be  effected  and  brought 
ibout  there.  So  God  made  man  after  his  own  image. 
That  plainly  tells  us  what  regeneration  hath  to  do ;  that  is, 
o  restore  that  image  wherein  it  was  defect  ve  and  lo.<«t. 
That  must  be  the  business  of  regeneration ;  considering 


together  what  the  original  state  of  man  was,  made  after 
God's  image,  and  considering  what  his  present  state  is,  his 
degenerate  state,  it  is  easy  to  collect  what  his  regenerate 
state  must  be ;  a  renovation,  a  state  of  renovatiun  after 
the  same  image  that  man  was  impressed  with  at  first,  con- 
sisting of  knowledge,  (not  only  in  a  capacity  to  know,  but 
in  knowledge,)  and  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 
Not  only  in  having  the  faculties  that  are  capable  of  these, 
but  in  having  these  things  themselves  impressed  into  these 
faculties;  this  regeneration  must  do:  or  the  restoring  us 
to  ourselves,  or  repairing  the  image  of  God  that  was  lost; 
that  must  be  the  business  of  regeneration.  As  man  was 
made  after  the  image  of  God  at  first,  in  his  first  creation ; 
in  his  second  creation,  when  he  is  made  a  new  creature,  he 
must  be  created  again  after  God.  The  new  man  must  be 
put  on,  "which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness."  And  this  image  is  renewed  in  knowledge, 
as  those  two  texts  speak,  Epnes.  iv.  24.  and  Col.  iii.  10. 
compared.  Thus,  is  this  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  text 
improvable  to  the  learning  of  several  truths  that  do  depend 
upon  it,  and  that  lie  in  connexion  with  it.    Again, 

2.  It  may  be  improved  too,  and  very  largely,  in  repre- 
senting, and  reprenending,  several  sinful  evils  that  this 
wretched  worm  abounds  with  ;  by  which  it  appears  how 
much  men,  by  sin,  have  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God ; 
such  characters  of  his  glory  having  been  impressed  at  first 
upon  them.  Why,  to  consider  such  things  as  these,  that 
too  evidently  and  too  commonly  appear  in  the  temper  of 
men's  minds,  and  in  the  course  or  their  practice,  here  in 
this  world :  for  instance, 

To  consider  how  low  designs  men  do  generally  drive. 
What!  is  this  God-like  1  Is  this  becoming  a  God-like 
sort  of  creatures,  such  as  man  was  at  first,  when  they  wear 
out  their  days  here  in  this  world,  and  make  it  their  business 
to  serve  divers  lusts  and  pleasures  t  What  a  base  kind  of 
servitude  is  this !  Is  this  the  creature  made  after  God's 
image  1  men  to  spend  their  days  in  the  pursuit  of  .shadows 
and  trifles  1  Is  tnere  any  resemblance  of  God  in  thisl  Is 
this  like  a  creature  that  had  in  his  own  original  and  pri- 
mitive state,  a  representation  of  divine  in  it,  which  was  to 
conduct  his  whole  course  1  And  a^in,  consider  not  only 
what  men  do  pursue,  that  their  minds  and  hearts  are  set 
upon ;  but  (which  carries  more  of  horror  in  it)  what  they 
decline,  and  what  their  minds  and  hearts  are  set  against. 
Men  made  after  the  image  of  God,  and  yet  transacting 
their  course  in  continual  ungodliness.  What!  thou  made 
after  the  image  of  God,  and  ]^et  an  ungodly  creature,  and 
yet  live  an  ungodly  life  in  this  world,  when  thou  hast  a 
soul  about  thee  that  can  know  God,  that  hath  a  capacity 
of  knowing  God,  and  of  choosing  him,  and  of  loving  him, 
and  of  delighting  in  him  1  That  there  should  be  in  such 
a  creature,  stamped  at  first  with  the  divine  image  and 
likeness,  a  disaffection  to  Grod;  not  only  no  inclination, 
but  disinclination.  What!  disinclination  to  thine  own 
true  Pattern  1  disaffection  to  thine  own  Ori|;inal  1  Thou 
wast  made  like  GkKl ;  why  dost  thou  shun  him  1  why  dost 
thou  fl]^  from  him  1  Thou  carriest  the  natural  characters 
of  his  image  upon  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest.  And 
what!  art  thou  running  away  from  God  with  his  image 
on  thee,  in  the  remainders  of  it  1  The  remainders  of  it 
thou  hast  upon  thy  soul ;  a  mind  that  can  understand,  a 
spirit  that  can  and  must  live ;  and  thou  art  running  away 
ffom  God  with  his  own  image  upon  thee.  What  a  mon- 
strous thing  is  that !    And  again, 

3.  It  mignt,  in  the  third  place,  instruct  us  in  several  du- 
ties that  are  also  very  congruous  and  connatural  to  this 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  this  text.    As, 

(1.)  More  frequently  to  look  back  to  our  original  estate. 
Such  a  truth  as  this  made  known,  published  to  us,  stand- 
ing upon  record  in  the  sacred  volumes,  doth  continually 
and  repeatedly  call  upon  us  to  look  back,  to  consider  and 
bethink  ourselves  what  we  were  in  our  original  state,  made 
after  GJod's  own  image,  a  God-like  sort  of  creatures. 

(2.)  It  will  be  our  duty,  hence,  to  be  now  ashamed  of 
ourselves  in  our  present  degenerate  state.  It  is  no  shame 
to  a  mean  creature  that  was  alwajrs  so,  to  be  now  so ;  no 
shame  to  a  worm  that  it  is  a  worm,  to  a  toad  that  it  is 
a  toad.  But  that  man  should  become  an  impure  and  a 
poisonous  worm,  part  of  the  serpent's  seed,  this  is  a  most 
shameful  thing,  and  ought  to  be  considered  with  the  most 
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confounding  shame.  We  should  even  be  startled  at  our- 
selves to  think  what,  from  such  a  conformity  to  God,  we 
are  now  come  to.    And, 

(3.)  It  should  put  us  upon  inquiring  and  listening  after 
any  means  or  ways  of  recovery.  It  would  become  a 
thinking  creature,  (as  man  naturally  is,)  apprehending  as 
even  the  pagans,  (the  more  refined  of  them  generally  have,^ 
that  men  are  not  now  what  they  were  at  first.  And  it  would 
put  such  upon  considering, "  Is  there  no  way  of  recovery  1" 
And  it  hath  put  even  pagans  themselves  (destitute  of  all 
revealed  light)  upon  many  considerations  of  that  kind,  in- 
somuch as  that  we  find  several  of  them  to  have  written 
treatises  concerning  the  purgative  and  ornative  virtues.  It 
shows  us  to  have  a  great  deal  more  of  stupidity  among  us, 
than  was  among  pagans  themselves,  if  we  nave  no  thoughts 
about  restitution,  about  being  restored,  about  being  recover- 
ed out  of  so  low  a  state  as  we  find  ourselves  relapsed  into, 
compared  with  that  which  we  know  was  original  to  us. 
It  should  make  our  minds  full  of  thoughts  from  day  to  day. 
"  Is  there  no  way  to  become  a^ain  what  once  we  were  V* 
to  have  minds,  and  wills,  and  inclinations,  and  afifections, 
so  rectified  as  we  find,  and  must  apprehend  to  have  been, 
in  our  first  state  t  Is  there  no  way  to  get  into  that  con- 
formity to  God  and  acquaintance  with  him,  as  to  be  able 
to  lead  my  life  with  Grod,  which  was  the  thing  most  agree- 
able to  my  first  state  1  And  one  that  would  use  the  un- 
derstanding of  a  man,  when  he  hears  of  a  better  state, 
that  was  original  to  him,  would  certainly  be  upon  his  in- 
quiries— "  Is  there  no  way  of  recovering,  no  way  of  get- 
tmg  back  into  such  an  estate  again  1"    And  again, 

(4.)  It  should  render  the  Gospel  very  dear  to  us,  that 
doth  so  expressly  reveal  to  us  .such  a  way,  wherein  the 
image  of  God  is  recoverable ;  and  thereupon,  converse  with 
him,  and  a  continual  intercourse  with  him,  are  become 
possible  to  us.  At  present  where  there  is  no  likeness,  there 
can  be  no  converse,  no  disposition,  no  agreeableness  or 
suitableness.  How  dear  then  should  that  Grospel  be,  that 
is  not  only  God's  revelation,  but  his  way  and  method  to 
bring  this  about.  To  this  end  he  hath  revealed  his  Christ 
to  us,  his  first  Image,  his  primary  Imaee.  He  that  is  said 
to  be  "  the  Image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-bom  be- 
fore all  the  creation ;"  in  whom  his  glory  shines  as  "  the 
^lory  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father;^'  the  archetypal 
ima^e,  according  to  which  the  image  is  to  be  renewed 
again  in  us.  That  Gospel  that  reveals  this  to  us,  and 
which  is  designed  to  be  God's  instrument  for  the  making 
of  the  impression  afresh  on  our  souls,  how  precious  should 
it  be  to  us !  For  his  glorjr  shines  through  it,  as  through  a 
glass ;  that,  "  beholding  this  glory  of  the  Lord,  we  may  be 
changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord."  Since  this,  I  say,  is  the  design 
of  that  very  Gospel  under  which  we  live,  O !  how  dear 
should  that  very  Gaspel  be  to  us !  By  this,  the  image  of 
Qod  may  be  restored,  which  hath,  in  so  great  a  measure, 
been  defaced  and  lost  out  of  oilr  souls.  And  it  again 
shows  it  to  be  our  duty, 

(5.)  To  aspire  to  the  highest  pitch  of  that  perfection,  in 
conformity  to  God,  that  these  souls  of  ours  are  any  way 
capable  of;  especially,  that  we  should  be  continually  as- 
piring unto  the  perfection  of  that  state  from  whence  we  are 
fallen.  Take  tne  forementioned  instruction  of  a  pagan  to 
that  purpose.  Whereas  some  might  be  apt  to  imagine,  and 
their  thoughts  might  suggest  to  them, "  It  is  a  presumptuous 
thing  for  me  to  think  of  being  made  like  Grod,  to  be  holy 
as  God  is  holy,  and  to  be  blessed  as  God  is  blessed,"  and  the 
like ;  we  should  consider  what  we  are,  that  as  that  heathen 
said  ;  "  It  is  no  fault,  noblameable  thing  in  any  one  to  en- 
deavour to  ascend  to  that  state  or  pitch,  from  which  he  did 
descend ;  we  have  a  mind  capable  of  God ;  and  it  would 
be  carried  towards  him  if  vice  did  not  depress  and  sink  it. 
It  is  therefore  matter  of  duty,  from  the  consideration  that 
we  are  to  aim  and  aspire  afler  such  a  state.  I  do  not  aim 
to  be  what  I  was,  ana  what  I  ought  to  be,  in  duty  towards 
him  that  made  me,  as  well  as  consulting  any  interest  of 
my  own,  in  the  first  place :  for  I  am  first  his,  before  I  can 
consider  myself  as  my  own :  and  therefore,  in  duty  to- 
wards him,  the  Author  of  my  beinig,  I  ought  to  be  aspir- 
ing and  aiming  at  this,  to  have  his  image  renewed  in  me, 
and  to  be  restored  in  this  respect  to  what  I  was. 
*  PiWfllMd  Ftobraaiy  inh,  MM. 
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Wherefore^  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  tU  losrU,  mi 
death  by  sin  i  and  so  death  passed  yponaUmentferliet 
all  have  sinned. 

You  know  we  have,  of  late,  been  treating  at  large  of 
the  creation,  and  particularly  and  more  especially,  of  tbe 
creation  of  roan,  and  his  original  state,  as  he  was  cicitcd 
ailer  Grod's  image ;  not  only  his  natural,  bat  his  monl 
image,  so  as  to  resemble  him,  both  in  holiness  and  blesnd- 
ness.  We  come  now,  from  these  words,  to  consider  the 
lapsed,  degenerate  state  of  man,  now  grown  most  uolike 
to  Grod  in  both  these  respects;  to  wit,  of  purity,  8adoff^ 
licity ;  sunk  into  a  state  of  sin,  and  into  a  state  of  miseiy; 
become  a  most  deplorable,  forlorn  creature. 

An  amazing  change !  And  indeed,  it  might  amaze  ds, 
that  it  doth  amaze  us  no  more ;  that  we  can  consider  so 
astonishing  a  thing  as  this,  with  so  little  concern:  when 
it  is  not  a  thing  remote  from  us,  but  incurs  oor  obserra- 
tion  and  sense,  unavoidiU>1y,  every  day :  whether  we  look 
about  us,  or  whether  we  look  into  ourselves.  And  itdodi 
so  much  the  more  need  that  such  a  subject  should  be  in- 
sisted upon,  the  lapse  of  man,  and  the  lapsed  state  idio 
which  he  is  come,  and  in  which  he  is. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  th^  usually,  immediately  upon  coosi- 
deriag  that  subject  of  the  creation,  providence  osetb  ud 
is  wont  to  be  treated  in  the  next  place.  And  that  jszmt- 
thod  rational  enough  in  some  respects.  But  it  being  mr 
design  to  speak  of  the  heads  of  religion  as  practically  s 
Qod  shall  enable  me;  and  the  providence  or  God,  (vhca 
we  shall  come  to  consider  that,)  being  for  this  purpose,  i» 
chiefly  to  be  considered  as  it  doth  respect  man;  and  tbe 
course  of  his  providence  towards  man,  having  been  for  al- 
most six  thousand  years  backward  conversant  aboot  faiiei 
man,  lapsed  man,  whereas  it  was  conversant  aboot  iedo- 
cent  man  but  a  very  little  while ;  it  seems  to  me  more  rea- 
sonable, with  reference  to  the  design  in  hand,  to  cocsider 
God's  providence  (especially  when  we  are  to  consider  it  m 
reference  to  man)  rather,  £rst,  as  conversant  aboai  fallen 
man.  And  so,  first,  to  consider  his  fall,  and  that  sute  inio 
which  he  was  fallen,  rather  than  to  bring  in  the  vhole 
head  of  a  discourse  about  providence,  with  reference  to 
the  very  little  inch  of  time  wherein  he  stood  in  imioceocr. 

And  further,  too,  because  the  lapsed  world  of  muksii 
is,  as  such,  thereupon,  manifestly  put  into  the  bands  ud 
under  the  government  of  the  Redeemer,  who  died,  andr^ 
vived,  and  rose  again,  that  he  might  be  Lord  of  tbe  livio; 
and  dead ;  yea.  and  mot  only  the  lapsed  world  of  aankmd, 
but  even  the  wnole  creation,  as  a  surplusage  of  remnncn- 
tive  dignity  and  glory,  for  that  free  and  voluntary  snscep- 
tion  and  undertaking  of  his,  it  will  be,  thereupon,  mcA 
suitable  to  my  design,  to  bring  in  the  consideration  of  pro- 
vidence, under  the  mediatory  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  andas 
it  belongs  to  that  vicegerency  of  his  which  he  holds  dot, 
not  only  over  this  lapsed  world,  but  over  the  wbole  cntr 
tion,  as  by  whom  all  things  consist  and  are  held  togetber. 
And  so,  tlbe  discourse  of  the  fall,  in  reference  to  this  d^ 
sign  of  mine,  very  fitly  intervening,  I  have  chosen  to  piick 
it  on  this  place,  from  this  text  of  ^riptnre  now  read. 

In  which  we  may  take  notice,  that  there  is  that  whict 
is  called  SLprotasiSj  the  former  part  of  a  sentence,  wiiK'^ 
an  apodosis,  or  latter  part  in  form,  answering  tbereoD>t; 
Through  that  rich  abundance  of  divine  sense  vhereTii: 
the  apostle's  mind  and  understanding  did  abound,  and  n' 
replenished,  it  was  not  so  well  capable  of  being  comri*; 
bended  and  limited  by  rules  of  art,  or  within  artificL 
limits.  But  yet  we  may  take  notice  too,  that  in  the  foil.»* 
ing  verses  there  is  that  apodosis,  the  latter  part  of  ihes- 
tended  sentence  in  substance,  most  fully  and  most  w?* 
ously  represented ;  the  design  of  the  whole  ^n^ 
being,  in  short,  this  only,  to  show  that  as  Adam,  tbe  v* 
man,  was  to  be  a  root  and  fountain  of  sin  and  death  vs» 
all  his  seed ;  so  the  second  Adam  would  be,  of  rigbieoo*' 
ness  and  life  to  all  his  seed,  there  being  a  resemblasa  » 
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the  former  of  the  latter,  according  to  what  is  elsewhere 
said,  that  "  the  first  Adam  was  a  ngare  of  him  that  was  to 
come,''  of  the  second  that  was  to  follow ;  though  there  is 
not,  it  is  true,  an  absolute  and  exact  parallel  or  parity,  as 
is  aever  to  be  expected,  in  such  cases,  throughout. 

M^  business  wi^l  only  be  with  what  we  call  the  protasis^ 
the  former  of  these  parts,  and  that  abstractly  and  by  itself 
considered,  without  present  reference  to  what  follows  in 
the  succeeding  verses.  And  so  we  are  to  show  you,  that 
whereas,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  last  discourse,  man 
was  created  after  Gkxi's  image,  not  only  his  natural  but 
his  moral  image,  made  like  him  in  respect  of  sanctity  and 
felicity ;  he  is  now  fallen  into  a  state  wherein  he  is  most 
unlike  Qod  in  these  two  things ;  to  wit,  into  a  state  of  sin, 
and  into  a  state  of  misery.  Both  these  the  text  expressly 
represents  and  lays  before  us ;  "  By  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin." 

Here  was  the  state  of  the  one,  the  first  apostate ;  he  sins 
first,  and  thereby  becomes  miserable.  He  did  represent 
and  resemble  Qod  in  holiness,  purity,  and  sanctity ;  now 
he  is  become  a  sinner.  He  did  represent  and  resemble 
God  in  felicity  and  blessedness,  in  perfection  and  fukess 
of  life  ;  (not  absolute  perfection,  it  is  true,  not  consum- 
mate perfection,  bat  a  perfection  suitable  to  his  present 
state ;)  and  now  he  is  become  a  creature  lost  in  death ; 
death  immediately  pursued  the  sin  into  which  he  lapsed 
and  fell. 

And  thus  it  was,  not  only  with  the  first  sinner  person- 
ally considered,  but  with  all  that  were  virtually  compre- 
hended in  him;  the  whole  o&pring,  the  whole  progeny; 
and  the  same  two  things  have  ensued  upon  them  all;  that 
is,  sin,  by  that  one  being  introduced,  hath  spread  itself 
over  all ;  ^nd  death,  that  way  introduced,  hath  also  difi^used 
itself,  and  equally  spread  over  all ;  all  lost  m  death,  inas- 
much as  all  have  sinned. 

Very  plain  it  is,  that  general  notices  of  these  things  have 
obiainea  an  the  pagan  world ;  and  some  of  the  more  in- 
structed and  refined  pa^ns  have  spoken  strangely  about 
this ;  magnifying  the  original  and  primitive  state  of  man 
at  first ;  as  that  it  was  a  state  wherein  they  did  partake  of 
a  divine  portion :  and  wherein  thev  lived  in  that  converse 
with  God ;  and  tnere  was  among  them  that  righteousness, 
and  that  mutual  love  towards  one  another,  as  made  this 
world  a  pleasant  region,  and  most  delectable  habitation. 
We  have  large  discourses  in  Plato  to  this  purpose ;  and 
divers  do  speak  as  largely  concerning  the  degenerate  state 
of  man ; — that  he  is  not  the  creature  that  he  at  first  was. 
And  they  speak  it  with  a  great  and  most  affectionate  la- 
mentation, that  there  should  be  such  a  change. 

But  yet,  they  having  nothing  in  reference  to  these  mat- 
tens  to  guide  them,  but  either  dark  or^lubious  conjectures, 
or  false  traditions,  they  could  not  but  remain  very  ignorant 
of  much  :  that  is,  how  Jong  that  innocent  state  did  con- 
tinue ;  and,  wanting  divine  revelation  to  guide  them  here- 
in, some  have  drawn  forth  that  state  to  a  vast  tract  of 
time,  spea-king  of  it  under  the  term  of  the  "  golden  age ;" 
and  though  it  be  generally  acknowledged  among  inem 
that  there  is  a  degeneracy  in  man,  yet,  how  he  came  td 
fall,  and  vrherein  his  fell  et  first  stood,  and  how  the  dis- 
mal effects  came  to  ensue  so  generally  upon  mankind,  in 
reference  to  these  things,  they  speak  (as  it  could  not  but 
be)  as  men  quite  in  the  dark. 

But  here  we  have  a  most  express  and  punctual  account, 
and  as  comprehensive  as  we  can  have,  in  one  text  of 
Scripture,  in  these  words  of  this  text ;  that  is,  both  of  the 
fall  of  the  first  man ;  and  then  of  the  fallen  state  of  all 
men  ;  and  both  these  in  the  mentioned  respects,  sin  and 
death,  transgression  and  the  consequent  doom. 

And  here  are,  in  reference  hereto,  these  three  general 
heads  that  require  to  be  distinctly  spoken  to— the  fall  of  the 
first  traxisgressor,  this  one  that  first  sinned ;  and— the  sinful 
and  miserable  state  of  all  the  whole  race  of  men  hereupon ; 
and — the  consecution  of  the  latter  of  these  upon  the  former, 
that  by  one  that  sinned  there  should  be  suck  a  difiusion  of 
sin,  and  consequently  of  death,  upon  the  whole  race  of  men: 
how  from  the  one  man*^  sin,  woereby  it  first  entered  into 
the  ^worldj  and  by  which  death  entered  with  it,  there 
should  be  such  a  transfusion  with  it  of  sin  and'  death  too, 
throug'h  the  world.  These  are  the  three  general  heads  of 
discourse  to  be  insisted  upon.    We  begin  with  the  first, 


I.  The  fall  of  the  first  man.  And  in  reference  thereto, 
we  have  these  four  things  more  distinctly  to  be  spoken  to 
— wherein  his  sin  stood  by  which  he  fell — how  it  came  to 
pass  that  he  (an  innocent  creature,  made  upright,  as  in 
that  Eccl.  vii.  S9.)  should  thus  transgress— what  the  death 
was  that  was  threatened  and  did  ensue  hereupon ;  and— 
the  dueness  of  this  death  upon  his  having  once  so  sinned. 

1.  We  are  to  consider  nis  sin  in  itself,  wherein  that 
stood ;  and  it  is  plain, 

(1.)  That  it  stood  in  the  breach  of  a  positive  precept, 
which  had  said  to  him,  that  he  must  by  all  means  abstain 
from  the  fruit  of  such  a  tree;  as  you  see.  Gen.  ii.  16, 17. 
"  Of  all  the  trees  of  the  garden,"  wherein  Ood  had  placed 
and  set  him,  he  might  freely  eat ;  but  of  that  one,  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  ^ood  and  evil,  he  must  by  no  means  eat; 
in  the  day  wherem  he  did  eat  of  it  he  must  die,  fall  under 
death,  become  mortal.  There  are  here  some  that  would 
fain  imagine  another  way  of  understanding  this  whole  his* 
tory  of  man's  fall,  whom  I  shall  meet  with  upon  a  more 
particular  occasion  by  and  by.  But  this  is  the  first  step 
oy  which  man  departed  from  Grod ;  to  wit,  his  making 
bold  in  an  interdict,  in  reference  whereto  he  had  a  posi- 
tive expression  of  the  divine  pleasure,  in  that  signification 
which  God  gave  him  by  his  mind  relating  to  that  matter. 
He  having  both  a  liberty  given  him,  and  a  limitation :  a 
libertv— "  thou  mayest  freely  cat  of  all  the  trees  of  the  gar- 
den ;'^  and  a  limitation — "  of  this  one  thou  mayest  not  eat ;" 
and  that  interdict  enforced  by  that  tremendous  sanction, 
"  Eat  and  die ;  if  thou  eatest  it  will  be  mortal  to  thee ;"  it 
was  a  breach  of  this  positive  law.  Take  that,  (as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  note  to  you  more  distinctly  anon,)  I  say, 
take  that  act  of  eating  in  conjunction  with  all  the  concur- 
rents whatsoever  it  did  lead  to,  or  whatsoever  was  con- 
comitant  of  that  transgressive  act.  Herein,  I  say,  it  first 
stood,  the  breach  of  a  positive  law.    But, 

(2.)  It  did  not  stand  in  that  alone,  but  in  the  violation 
of  the  whole  law  of  nature  too.  This  positive  law  would 
never  have  been  understood  or  known,  if  it  had  not  been, 
some  way  or  other,  expressly  signified.  But  we  must  un- 
derstand a  law  of  nature,  besides,  to  have  been  given  to 
Adam ;  to  wit,  by  impression  upon  his  heart ;  for  the  re- 
mains of  such  a  law  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
man,  as  the  apostle  in  that  3d  Rom.  takes  notice:  "  Men 
do  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their 
consciences  either  accusing  or  excusing,''  or  accusing  and 
excusing,  aUematimy  by  turns;  sometimes  accusing,  and 
sometimes  excusing,  as  they  did  comport  or  not  comport 
with  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience,  which  is  appoint- 
ed to  be  the  conservatory  of  the  precepts  of  that  law. 

And  of  this,  there  are  divers  celebrated  passages  atnong 
heathens  themselves,  who  have  called  it  not  a  written  but 
a  "  bom  law,"  the  non  scripta,  ted  nata  lex  g  so  Cicero,  and 
divers  others,  speak  much  to  the  same  purpose.  This  same 
law  of  nature  was  transgressed  in  the  transgression  of  this 
positive  law,  this  particular  interdictive  precept  or  nega- 
tive command.  For  that  particular  precept  had  its  foun- 
dation in  ihe  universal  natural  law ;  that  is,  this  one  com- 
prehensive law  must  contain  in  it  all  the  laws,  that  could 
oe  supposed;  that  whatsoever  oar  great  Creator  should 
signify  to  be  his  mind  and  pleasure,  that,  his  intelligent, 
reasonable  creature  should  pe  obliged  to  comply  with  him 
in.  This  sums  up  the  whole  law  of  nature,  and  so  cannot 
but  virtually  comprehend  all  positive  laws  too;  when 
once,  by  any  such  law,  there  is  a  sfgnification  given  of  the 
divine  pleasure,  and  mind,  and  will,  of  him  that  made  me : 
I  ought  to  obey,  when  I  know  his  mind ;  I  ought  to  be 
ruled  and  governed  by  that  expression  thereof,  which  he 
is  pleased  to  afford.  This  law  of  nature  (comprehensive 
of  all  laws)  was  broken  in  this  transgression ;  and  sundry 
f  reat  breaches  of  it,  which  strike  deep  into  the  very  foun- 
dation, must  be  contained  in  this  transgression.  As  for 
instance. 

Here  wad  contempt  of  the  highest  and  most  indisputable 
authority.  God  said.  "Do  not  thisthittg:"  the  creature 
saith,  "  Aye,  but  I  will  do  it."  God  saith,  "  If  thou  doest 
it  thoQ  diest :"  he  saith,  "  I  will  do  it  though  I  die  for  it" 
Here  was  no  fearfulness  of  his  di^leasure,  and  of  his  pu- 
nitive justice,  the  very  sword  whereof  was  drswn,  and  did 
glitter  before  his  eyes,  in  the  comminatioa  and  threatening 
wherewith  God  fenced  his  Uw.    Bere  was  disbelief  of 
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the  first  etejual  truth.  Here  was  believing  of  a  creature 
agaiost  the  Creator.  Whether  that  were  an  innocent 
crealare,  or  a  fallen  ci'ealure,  though  he  could  not  tell,  yet 
he  could  tell  it  was  a  cceature  that  spake  to  him  and  tempt- 
ed him ;  and  yet,  this  creature  is  helievcd  against  God : 
and  here  was  an  interpretative,  constructive  saying,  "  God 
is  a  liar :  this  creature  speaks  more  truly  than  he.^  Here 
was  vain  curiositv,  an  afiectation  of  knowing  more  than 
Qod  jret  thought  nt  for  his  estate.  Here  was  impatiency, 
of  waiting  for  Gtod's  further  most  seasonable  and  opportune 
discovery.  Here  was  discontent  with  that  excellent  state 
in  which  God  had  set  him.  Here  w£ls  pride  and  ambition ; 
he  must  be  some  greater  thing  than  God  had  made  him ; 
"  Ye  shall  be  as  gods."  This  is  contained  in  it.  So  that 
we  are  not  to  think  that  the  bare  act  of  eating  the  forbid- 
den fruit  did  constitute  all  the  sin  of  man.  But  there  are 
all  these  horrid  things  complicated  and  meeting  together 
in  it,  which  made  it  a  sin  most  exceedingly  sinful ;  espe- 
cially for  him  that  was  hitherto  in  a  right  mind ;  upon 
whom  clear  light  shone ;  no  cloud  upon  his  understanding ; 
no  perverseness  hitherto  in  his  will ;  a  power  to  master 
the  appetite,  and  keep  under  the  otherwise  mutinous  incli- 
nations of  sensitive  nature.  Take  all  together,  and  we  find, 
here  was  not  only  a  transgression  of  the  positive  precept, 
but  here  was  also  a  most  manifest  breach  of  the  natural 
law,  in  the  greatest  and  deepest  foundations  thereof.  Now, 
herein  stood  this  sin,  which  was  the  first  thing  to  be  spoken 
to  about  that  first  more  general  head.    But, 

3.  We  are  to  consider,  next,  how  this  should  come  to 
pass,  that  a  creature  perfectly  intelligent,  and  perfectly 
noly,  yet  in  his  integrity  should  come  to  be  guilty  of  so 
horrid  a  violation  of  the  divine  law  as  this.  It  is  an  asto- 
nishing thing,  to  think  of,  or  speak  to ;  but  an  account  is 
to  be  given  of  it  so  far  as  God  hath  been  pleased  to  give 
it  08.  And  so,  to  the  inquiry,  "  How  came  this  sin  into 
the  world  b]^  this  one  mani"  we  must  answer,  "  It  came 
so  as  the  divine  history  do  inform  us."  The  law  given 
him,  yon  have  in  the  9d  chapter  of  Gen.  16, 17  verses :  the 
Violation  of  it,  in  the  3d  chapter,  at  large,  as  distinctly  as 
the  divine  wisdom  did  think  needful  for  us.  And  so  you 
find  several  things  to  concur,  and  must  be  understood  so 
to  have  done,  to  the  bringing  of  this  matter  about,  or  that 
there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  sin  thus  entering  into  the 
world.    As, 

(1.)  We  are  to  consider  herein  the  divine  permission. 
Most  certain  it  is,  that  God  did  permit,  or  otherwise  it 
could  not  have  been.  And  it  is  easy  and  obvious  to  us 
all  to  apprehend,  that  if  he  had  pleased,  he  could  easily 
have  hmdered  it.  The  event  shows  that  he  did  permit ; 
for  it  did  evince  it  did  come  to  pass,  and  he  could  easily 
have  prevented  so  dismal  an  issue,  if  he  had  thought  fit. 
But  concerning  that  permission ;  it  is  true  we  are  to  refer 
it  to  the  divine  permission,  in  very  great  part,  to  whom  it 
did  belong  to  prescribe,  but  not  to  be  prescribed  unto; 
that  he  might  do  what  he  pleased  with  his  own ;  give  more 
or  less  of  a  gracious  influence  as  he  saw  fit.  But  we  are 
not  to  ascribe  it  to  his  sovereignty  alone,  or  to  the  abso- 
luteneav  of  his  power,  but  to  that  power  of  his,  guided 
bv  the  supreme  wisdom,  that  discerns  all  the  reasons  of 
tnings. 

We  have,  yon  Know,  discoursed  largely  upon  that  text, 
"  Who  worketh  all  things  after  the-  counsel  of  his  own 
will."  All  things  that  he  doth  and  permits;  all  thin^  that 
he  suffers  and  lets  his  people  do ;  all  do  fall  under  the  de- 
termination of  the  wisest,  and  deepest,  and  most  righteous 
counsels :  nothing  is  done  rashly ;  nothing  incogitantly 
done,  or  permitted  to  be  done.  That  therefore,  is  to  be  con- 
sideried  in  the  first  place,  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  there 
should  be  such  a  transgression  of  the  divine  law,  both  po- 
sitive and  natural  together— God  permitted  it.    And, 

(2.^  This  is  further  to  be  considered,  that  the  apostate 
angels  ([who  made  a  defection  from  God)  were  manifestly 
apostatized,  and  had  made  that  defection  before.  They 
were  gone  off  from  God,  had  made  a  schism  in  heaven, 
and  forsook  their  first  station.    And, 

(3.)  Nothing  was,  hereupon,  more  obvious,  than  that 
they  should  affect  to  draw  tnis  new-made  creature  (man) 
into  a  combination  and  confederacy  with  them,  against 
the  rightAil,  sovereign  Lord  of  all.    And, 

(4.)  It  is  iilaiii,  that  as  they  were  inclined  to  it,  (and 


easy  it  was  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  inclined  to  it,) 
so  we  find  that  they  did  actually  attempt  it.  It  is  likely, 
one  of  their  number,  and,  most  probably,  their  prince,  the 
arch-devil ;  it  was  he  that  made  this  attempt  The  maiter 
is  put  into  his  hands  to  make  trial,  whether  he  can  drav 
o£f  this  new-made  creature  from  his  loyalty,  and  invotre 
him  in  the  same  guilt  and  misery  with  himself  and  his 
companions ;  and  bring  him  under  the  displeasoie  and 
curse  of  his  and  their  Maker,  as  they  were. 

It  is  very  plain,  that  it  was  the  devil  that  tempted  in, 
and  by,  the  serpent.  The  Scripture  doth  expressly  call 
him  "the  old  serpent,  the  devil,  and  Satan,"  as  yoa  see, 
Rev.  xii.  9.  That  puts  the  nuitter  out  of  all  doubt  "And 
that  he  might  not  fright  Adam,  (who  possibly  might  hither- 
to be  ignonemt  of  a  superior  order  of  creatures,)  by  appear- 
ing to  him  (as  it  were)  in  some  angelic  form;  and  Adam 
very  well  knowing,  that  there  were  not  an^  other  men  b^ 
sides  himself ;  therefore,  the  devil  slides  mto  the  body  of 
the  serpent  to  tempt.  I  know  no  reason  we  have  to  suppose 
or  imagine  that  the  devil  did  form,  of  condensed  air,  an- 
other body  like  that  of  a  serpent,  (inough  that  mighibeno 
impossible  thing  to  do,  as  there  are  frequent  instances  in 
following  times  and  ages,)  but  there  being  such  a  creaiore 
already  formed,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  probable,  that  he 
should  insinuate  and  slide  into  the  body  of  that :  and  bow 
oflen  hath  he  possessed  human  bodies,  even  when  they 
have  been  alive,  and  sometimes  when  they  have  been  dead! 
Histories  give  us  many  instances  of  it ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
not  at  all  strange  that  he  should  possess  the  body  of  the 
serpent  for  such  a  purpose  as  this,  and  some  way  or  other 
speak  in,  or  by  it.  He  hath  spoken  in  the  bodies  of  men, 
man^  limes,  (the  stories  themselves  that  we  have  of  ihai 
sort  importing  plainly  so  much,)  not  making  nse  of  their 
organs  of  speech,  but  speaking  more  deeply  in  ihcm  than 
their  organs  of  speech  did  lie.  And  so  it  is  not  strange, 
that  though  such  a  creature  was  not  naturally  furnished 
with  the  power  of  speech,  yet  that  he  might  speak  in  u. 
and  by  it. 

An(i  pow  here  it  is  true,  there  are  those  who  are  so  orer- 
wise  above,  and  beyond,  what  is  written,  that  they  think 
it  a  mean  thing  to  understand  the  histoiy  of  the  creation, 
and  then,  of  the  fall  of  man,  according  to  the  tme literal 
meaning  and  import  of  the  words  wherein  it  is  giren.  And 
as  they  are  too  wise  (I  hope)  to  be  oar  instructors  in  soch 
a  case,  so  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  foolish  enough  to  be  in- 
structed and  taught  by  them.  The  apostle  himself,  if  i( 
w^re  mean  and  low  to  understand  that  history  in  the literd 
sense,  was  content  to  be  of  that  low  form,  when  he  told  q$ 
"  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve,"  and  "  he  was  afraid  lest  they 
should  be  beguiled,  as  the  serpent  by  his  subtlety  begiiiled 
Eve,"  2  Cor.  xi.  3.  Pray  let  us  content  ourselves  lo  be 
of  that  lower  form  with  the  apostle;  that  is,  modestly on- 
derstand  this  history  just  as  it  lies. 

For  the  history  of  the  creation,  some  are  sick  of  iiM 
cause  they  cannot  tell  how  to  reconcile  the  literal  accooai 
thereof,  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  with  the  philosopbt 
of  their  Descartes:  as  if  his  reputation  were  ainine  moit 
Studiously  to  be  preserved  than  that  of  Moses ;  ihoozb, 
yet,  more  might  be  said  than  hath  been,  to  reconcile  ^.^ 
rational  principles,  even  the  whole  history  of  the  creanoa 
and  it  might  be  discerned  even  by  themselves,  if  there 
were  not  more  ill  will,  and  an  affectation  to  slur  Scriptar? 
in  the  case,  than  the  love  of  reason.  Most  plain  it  is.  that 
it  is  a  very  ill  compliment  which  they  put  upon  M»jfii 
when  they  would  have  him  to  have  written  the  story  of i« 
creation,  and  of  the  fall  of  man,  in  that  form  wherein  « 
find  it,  only  to  amuse  the  people  over  whom  he  was  ^>' 
some  account  or  other  must  be  given  ;  and  such  a  one  tf 
this,  would  serve  their  turn,  and  help  to  awe  ifaem,  av 
render  them  more  governable. 

This  is  the  account  that  some  presume  to  give  of  '^ 
part  of  the  divine  revelation :  and  therein,  thev  erpws' 
great  deal  less  reverence  for  and  &<«teem  of  Mos«i,  rfea 
some  heathens  have  done :  Diodorus  Siculns,  in  particciJf 
who  magnifies  him  as  one  of  the  wisest  men  that  the  vo'i> 
hath  had.  But  certainly,  as  these  persons  do  take  o^  ^ 
that  can  be  imagined,  from  the  integrity  of  any  hones;  his- 
torian, so  they  did  it  without  any  respect  to  the  rcpotiii* 
of  his  wisdom  too.  For  if  it  were  to  be  supposed  tbat^ 
fidelity  of  an  historiographer  were  to  be  (" 
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aside:  and  if  Moses  could  have  obtained  of  himself  to 
have  done  that,  surely  be  might  easily  have  contrived  a 
more  plausible  romance  than  this  that  is  supposed  to  be 
feigned  by  him :  so  as  that  no  man  can  imagine  what  should 
induce  him  to  give  such  a  narrative,  but  only  the  known 
repealed  truth  of  the  things  themselves.  If  one  would 
haFe  deviated  (Vom  that,  it  mi^ht  have  been  with  a  great 
deal  more  speciousness  than  this  hath  been. 

And  it  is,  likewise,  a  very  ill  compliment  that  such,  too, 
put  upon  the  people  of  the  Jews ;  yea,  and  upon  all  man- 
kind ;  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  capable  of  being  so 
imposed  upon,  if  there  be  not  evidence  in  the  things  them- 
selves related  to  them  and  reported. 

But  it  is  the  greatest  slur  of  all  the  rest,  which  they  put 
upon  divine  revelation,  that  when  that  appears  and  is  so 
manifestly  allowed  to  have  been  written  for  the  instructing 
of  men,  it  should  yet  be  supposed  to  be  written  for  the 
cheating  of  them.  It  is,  therefore,  plain  and  out  of  ques- 
tion, that  the  devil  did  tempt  this  new-made  creature  man, 
in  the  serpent,  into  which  he  insinuated  himself  to  this 
purpose,  unto  this  transgression.  And  that  is  the  fourth 
thino^  we  are  to  consider  about  the  manner  of  this  sin 
coming  to  pass. 

(5.)  And  that  the  devil  applied  himself  to  Eve  apart  (as 
it  is  apparent)  from  er  husband,  when  there  was  not  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  with  him,  she  being,  though  (it 
may  be)  not  of  less  clear,  yet  of  less  strong  intellectuals ; 
and  in  that  respect  the  weaker  vessel :  her  he  attempts ; 
for  Adam  was  not  deceived,  but  Eve ;  that  is,  not  first, 
but  she  first ;  and  so  was  made  use  of  as  an  instrument  to 
deceive  him,  as  the  apostle  tells  us,  1  Tim.  ii.  14. 

And  because  time  aoth  allow  me  to  go  no  further  now, 
let  me  on  ly  close  what  hath  been  now  said  with  a  caution 
to  that  seji ;  and  especially  those  that  are  in  the  conjugal 
relation.  Let  them  consider  what  God  hath  appointed 
that  relation  for.  He  gave  Eve  to  Adam  as  a  help  meet 
We  see  "(what  a  help  she  proved  ;  a  help  to  destroy  him  ; 
a  help  to  undo  him,  and  lus  whole  race  and  progeny;  per- 
verting tlie  very  end  for  which  Gkxl  appointed  that  rela- 
tion. O  !  let  such  consider  and  look  to  it,  that  are  apt  to 
tempt  their  husbands  into  sin,  because  of  their  relation; 
because  of  the  affection  that  they  bear  to  them ;  because 
of  the  constant  opportunity  thej  have  to  insinuate  into 
them,  when  their  pride,  and  their  vanity,  and  their  vindic- 
tiveness,  very  often,  must  be  all  emploved  and  set  on  work 
to  draw  their  relative  into  sinful  combinations  with  them 
against  God,  when  he  appointed  them  to  be  helps  in  the 
relation  and  capacity  wherein  they  are  set.  They  should 
be  helps  to  duty;  helps  Gk>d-ward;  helps  heaven-ward; 
joint  helps,  walking  in  the  way  to  life.  It  lies  in  my  way 
to  note  this ;  and  let  it  be  seriously  considered  and  noted, 
according  to  the  import  and  concernment  of  it. 
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But  -we  are  to  consider  in  the  next  place,  and  that  as 
the  main  thing  more  immediately  to  be  considered  in  this 
case. 

(6.)  The  primitive  state  of  human  nature,  in  respect  of 
the  moraJity  which  was  founded  there,  and  wherem,  or 
wherewith,  man  was  at  first  created.  You  may  remember, 
that  speaking  of  that  former  ^reat  head,  the  state  of  man 
by  creation,  from  that  text  which  tells  us  of  "  God's  having 
made   bim  after  his  own  image,"  and  in  speaking  of  the 
moral  image  of  God  upon  man  in  his  creation,  compre- 
hending^ both  sanctity  and  felicity,  that  there  we  told  you 
we  were  neither  to  lay  the  matter  too  low,  nor  too  high : 
not  so  low  as  to  make  it  thence  apprehensible,  that  the  sin 
of  man  was  intrinsically  necessaiy,  however  it  mie^ht  be 
extrinsically,  with  reference  to  divine  foresight ;  that  it 
should    be  thought  intrinsically  necessary  would  be  of 
horrid  consequence  to  admit ;  for  that  would  be  to  make 
the  Autbor  of  his  being  the  Author  of  his  sin.  Therefore, 
great  care  was  to  be  taken,  not  to  lay  the  matter  so  low  as 
to  exclixde  the  intrinsic  possibility  of  man's  standing:  nor 
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again,  was  it  to  be  laid  so  high  sJ>  to  exclude  (he  possibil- 
ity of  his  falling ;  which  the  sad  event  doth  show. 

The  matter,  therefore,  of  his  fall,  is  principally  to  be  re- 
solved into  the  estate  wherein,  upon  the  account  of  his 
morals,  he  was  created ;  that  is,  that  he  was  made  inno- 
cent, but  not  impeccable ;  he  was  made  a  sinless  creature, 
but  not  with  an  Impossibility  of  sinning :  and  in  particu- 
lar, his  mind^  it  was  made  apprehensive,  very  capable  of 
true  and  right  notions  of  things,  but  not  incapable  of 
wrong :  it  was  made  without  error,  but  not  indeceptible, 
under  no  present  deception  as  it  was  made,  and  yet,  not 
under  an  impossibility  of  being  deceived  and  imposed  upon 
bjr  false  representations  and  colours.  And  so  as  to  his 
will,  it  was  created  without  any  determination  to  good ;  it 
was  made  in  that  state  of  liberty  as  to  be  in  a  certain  sort 
of  equipoise,  according  as  things  should  be  truly  or  falsely 
represented,  by  the  leading  faculty,  to  the  mind  and  im- 
derstanding.  And  so  hereupon,  according  to  this  original 
state  of  human  nature,  there  was  a  possibility  remaming 
of  what,  no  doubt,  did  ensue.    As, 

n.]  Faulty  omission  in  several  respects.    As, 

First,  Of  prayer,  in  the  instant  and  article  of  temptation. 
It  had  been  a  creaturely  part  in  that  instant,  presently  to 
have  looked  up ;  "  Lord,  I  am  thy  creature,  the  work  of 
thine  hands,  leave  me  not  to  err  m  such  a  critical  season 
as  this."    And  again. 

Secondly,  Of  dependance.  The  creature,  as  such,  was 
by  the  law  of  his  creation  obliged  to  depend ;  that  is,  a 
reasonable  creature,  capable  of  being  governed  by  a  law. 
was  obliged  to  an  intelligent,  voluntary  dependance,  as  all 
creatures,  as  creatures,  have  a  natural  dependance :  and 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  with  any  of  them.  There  should,  by 
such  a  dependance,  have  been  a  derivation  and  drawing 
in  a  sustaining,  strengthening  infiuence,  de  novo,  as  the  exi- 
gency of  such  a  case  did  require. 

Thirdly,  And  of  consideration.  There  was,  no  doubt, 
an  omission  of  that ;  that  he  did  not  use  the  understanding 
power  and  faculty  that  God  had  endued  his  nature  with, 
to  ponder,  and  weigh,  and  balance  things  in  that  joDcture 
of  time.  He  being  essentially,  as  to  his  mind  and  spkit, 
a  thinking  creature,  should  have  used  thoughts  with  more 
equity ;  that  is,  have  balanced  things  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  other.  And  this,  it  is  plain,  was  not  done.  And  there 
was  no  doubt, 

Foiirthly,  An  omission  of  the  exercise  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  love,  which  could  not  but  be  most  connatural  to 
such  a  creature :  love  to  Gtod,  love  to  himself,  love  to  his 
posterity.  This  principle  was  not  excited  and  drawn  forth 
into  act  and  exercise,  as  it  ought,  in'  such  an  exigency,  to 
have  been.    And  this  as  easily  made  way  for, 

[2.]  Faulty  commissions  even  in  the  inward  man,- 
mental  and  cordial  ones  in  the  mind,  and  in  the  heart. 
As, 

First,  The  allowing  himself  to  aim  at  greater  measures 
of  knowledge,  than  God  had  yet  thought  fit  for  him ; 
whereas,  he  should  have  been  content  with  a  state  in  which 
God  had  set  him  in  this  respect,  and  have  waited  for  his 
further  manifestations  to  him,  of  what  it  was  fit  and  con- 
venient for  him  to  know.  It  is  plain,  the  temptation  was 
specious  unto  the  cognitive  power  of  man ;  "  Ye  shall  be 
as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil ;"  a  very  plausible  tempta- 
tion to  a  creature  made  capable  of  knowing  much,  and 
therefore,  could  not  but  have  a  desire  (suitable  to  such  a 
capacity)  of  knowing  more  than  he  yet  did.  He  might 
easily  apprehend  that  this  his  state,  in  this  respect,  was  not 
so  perfect,  though  it  was  not  sinfully  imperfect.  He  was 
guilty  of  no  culpable  and  blameable  ignorance  before ;  but 
not  endued  with  so  much  knowledge,  but  that  he  could 
easily  apprehend  it  might  grow.  But  it  was  to  have  grown 
in  a  regular  way;  partly  by  his  own  improvement  of  his 
reasoning  power ;  and  partly  by  a  patient  expectation  of 
God's  further  manifestations  and  discoveries  to  him.  But 
he  complies  with  the  temptation  that  thus  is  given  to  his 
cognitive  faculty,  catching  at  a  sudden  power  of  knowing, 
beyond  what  belonged  to  his  compass,  and  was  within  his 
roach,  by  ordinary  and  allowable  methods  and  means.  And 
then  there  was  no  doubt, 

Secondly,  Asinftil  cherishingof  sensitiTeappetite,  which 
it  belongs  to  a  reasonable  creature  to  hare  governed,  and 
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kept  within  limits.  He  was  of  a  compound  nature ;  in- 
tellectual, and  sensible ;  and  the  sensitive  nature  is  per- 
mitted to  aspire  and  set  up  for  the  government,  and  it  is 
yielded.  A  great  violation  of  the  law  of  his  nature,  and 
that  order  that  God  had  settled,  at  first,  of  superiority  and 
mferiority  between  his  natural  powers.  The  object,  no 
doubt,  was  very  tempting,  fair  to  the  eye,  and  it  is  likely 
might  carry  a  fragrancy  and  odoriferousness  with  it  to  the 
smell;  ana,  in  conjunction  with  the  oihor  methods  of 
temptation,  this  might  signify  much.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  cherishing  and  indulging  sensitive  appetite 
against  the  law  of  the  mind  and  rational  nature,  could  not 
but  be  a  very  faulty  commission  in  this  respect. 

And  so,  altogether  comes  lo  discover  the  difierence  be- 
tween paradise  and  heaven,  the  paradisiacal  state  and  the 
heavenly  state.  There  was  at  first,  in  paradise,  sinlessuess ; 
thus  far,  there  was  a  posse  rum  peccare^  a  possibilily  of  not 
sinning ;  but  in  the  heavenly  state  a  fion  posse  peccare^  an 
imposShilUy  of  sinning.  This  difference  was  soon  to  be 
understood ;  that  is,  it  is  now  to  be  collected  from  what 
did  soon  and  early  appear  in  view.  Man  was  not  made 
in  a  state  of  comprehensor^  in  that  which  was  to  be  his  ulti- 
mate and  consummate  state;  but  in  a  state  of  probation, 
made  a  probationer,  in  order  to  some  further  state,  which 
upon  his  approving  himself  he  was  to  be  intro^luced  into. 
And  such  a  defectibilit]r,  a  possibility  of  understanding 
things  wrong,  and  choosing  wrong,  it  was  most  suitable  to 
the  primitive  state  of  man.  According  to  all  that  we  can 
apprehend  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  there  must  be  a  state  of 
probation,  before  a  state  of  retribution;  before  punishment 
or  reward,  there  must  be  an  obediential  state,  wherein  a 
man  shall,  as  he  acquits  himself,  be  capable  of,  or  liable  to, 
the  one  or  to  the  other.  Nothing  could  be  more  congruous 
unto  the  perfection  of  that  Supreme  Being  who  was  the 
Author  of  our  being,  than,  that  this  should  be  the  state  of 
things  between  him  and  man,  at  the  first. 

And  now,  before  we  pass  from  this  head  there  are  sun- 
dry instructive  corollaries  .^r  inferences,  that  we  may  take 
up  from  it. 

1.  One  we  have  men*.oned  already,  (as  it  the  last  time 
came  in  our  way,)  tha^  is,  of  what  concernment  it  is  to  the 
female  sex  to  take  heed  of  comporting  duly  with,  or  lest 
they  should  violate  or  pervert  the  intent  of,  their  being  made 
what  they  are;  and  that  they,  coming  into  the  conjugal 
estate,  should  be  helpers  to  them  with  whom  they  are  con- 
joined in  that  state.  "  Let  us  make  for  man  a  help  meet 
for  him ;"  we  see  how  the  design  of  that  very  institution 
was  perverted  and  lost  at  first.  A  help !  such  a  help  as 
helped  to  destroy  him,  and  ruin  the  world  with  him.  It 
was  not  he  that  was  deceived ;  (as  the  apostle  to  Timothy 
notes  ;)  that  is,  not  first  deceived,  but  she,  a  woman  that 
God  had  given  him.  And  it  is  not  without  apparent  need, 
but  most  agreeable  to  the  ducture  of  Scripture  in  this  case, 
that  such  a  remark  as  thi.s  should  be  maae ;  and  that  they 
whom  it  concerns,  should  receive  instructions  byii;  for 
history  is  full  of  many  dreadful  instances,  what  tragedies, 
feminine  subtleties,  and  pride,  and  lust,  and  envy,  and 
vindictiveness,  hath  brought  about  in  this  wretched  world. 
But, 

8.  We  may  further  learn  from  the  whole,  that  it  is  of 
eqnal  concern  to  that  sex  to  which  God  hath  given  the 
priority,  that  they  keep  up  to  the  law  of  their  state ;  which 
IS  to  be  leaders  and  guiders  in  the  state  of  marriaere  when 
they  come  thereinto;  and  that  they  dwell  with  the  other 
relative,  according  to  knowledge ;  (as  the  apostle  Peter's 
expression  is,  I  Pet.  iii.  7,)  that  they  comport  with  the  ob- 
hgiation  that  the  original  institution  hath  laid  upon  them  as 
to  this.  For  we  are  not  to  think  that  Adam  could,  there- 
fore, be  excused  because  Eve  solicited  him,  having  offended 
first;  no  more  than,  afterwards,  Ahab  was  excused  for 
being  a  wicked  man  above  all  others,  (upon  the  matter  there 
was  none  like  him  for  wickedness,)  because  that  Jezebel  his 
wife  stirred  him  up,  as  it  is,  1  Kings  xxi.  25.  He  was  not, 
therefore,  a  more  innocent  person  ;  no,  he  was  wicked, 
even  beyond  parallel,  though  Jezebel  his  wife  stirred  him 
up ;  for  Adam  ought  to  have  done  the  business  of  his  sta- 
tion. He  chat  is  first  in  such  a  relation,  and  that  hath  the 
higher  dignity,  ooght  to  comport  with  the  obligation  of  the 
law  of  his  stale,  and  to  ezerciae  that  more  confirmed  judg- 
ment which  is  sapposed  did  belong  to  him.    That  he  did 


not  so,  this  made  him  guilty  before  the  Supreme  Judge. 
"  Because  thou  hast  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  thy  wife ;" 
(Gen.  iii.  17.)  therefore,  the  malediction  of  the  doom  cooics 
upon  him,  which  hath  been  so  generally  transnuUed  as 
we  know.    Again, 

3.  We  learn,  hence,  that  the  grace  of  God,  not  as  it  is 
eminent  In  himself,  but  as  it  is  transient,  doth  issue  forth, 
and  is  communicated  and  imparted  here  and  there,  doth 
admit  of  degrees;  there  may  be  more,  or  there  may  be  les$ 
given  forth,  according  to  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  Free 
giver.  A  contemplation  that  tends  highly  and  justly  tc 
exalt  and  magnify  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  God  of  all 
grace,  in  the  absoluteness  of  that  liberty  which  maketh  it 
what  it  is,  that  is,  "  grace."  It  could  not  be  grace  if  it 
were  not  most  free.  And  being  so,  then  he  might  dispense 
more,  or  he  might  dispense  less,  as  to  him  seemeth  good. 
We  are  not  to  think  tnere  was  nothing  of  grace,  nothing 
ofdignation,  nothing  of  vouchsafement,  in  God's  first  treat- 
ment of  Adam ;  that  he  would  make  him  such  a  creature, 
that  he  would  give  him  such  endowments  as  he  did,  it  vas 
all  of  good  pleasure.  But  so  absolute  liberty,  as  doth  be- 
long to  grace,  might  issue  forth  in  higher  or  in  lower  de- 
grees, as  should  seem  meet  to  the  Free-giver ;  he  might 
give  so  much  of  his  own  influence,  as  by  which  it  was  in- 
trinsically possible  (as  was  said  before)  not  to  have  sinned ; 
while  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  give  forth  so  much  ts 
to  make  it  impossible  to  sin.    Again. 

4.  We  may  further  learn,  hence,  that  by  the  same  seeps 
and  degrees  by  which  man  did  at  first  depart  from  Gtjd, 
God  did  depart  from  man ;  forsook  not  but  being  for- 
saken ;  so  that  the  measure  which  he  gave  long  after,  was 
at  first  observed  strictly;  (as  it  still  is  every  where  in  the 
world ;)  God  is  with  you  while  yon  are  with  him:  so  i: 
ever  was,  so  it  ever  will  be,  between  him  and  his  intelligeni 
creatures.  As  the  creatures  goes  ofi*from  him,  he  rigbie- 
ously  recedes  and  goes  from  the  creature.  Not,  thai  gs. 
the  part  of  favour  he  puts  himself  under  any  negative  ne, 
that  is  not  to  be  thought  or  imagined,  but  he  is  pleased  lo 
put  himself  under  a  positive  one;  that  is,  he  hath  pot  him- 
self under  no  obligation  to  do  more  than  according  to  thi«» 
rule.  For  that  he  most  frequently  drth ;  and  (in  the  sta:e 
of  apostacy)  without  it,  who  could  be  saved  1  None  could, 
if  God  did  not  draw  nigh  to  men  ;  or  took  up  a  thought  so 
to  do.  That  rule  is  no  negative  tie  upon  Qod :  but  he 
hath  been  pleased  to  put  himself  under  a  positive  tie ; 
that  is,  such  as  are  in  the  state  of  grace  now,  Grod  will  be 
with  them  while  they  are  with  him.  As  to  Adam,  whc 
was  in  a  state  of  grace  of  another  kind  at  first,  God  would 
most  certainly  be  with  him  as  long  as  he  was  with  God. 
And  so  it  is  still,  with  any  that  are  in  a  state  of  ^race,  any 
that  God  takes  to  be  his  peculiar  people :  "  I  will  be  wrJi 
you  while  you  are  with  me ;"  he  will  never  do  less  than 
that.  He  may,  many  times,  do  more,  incomparably  more, 
unspeakably  more :  he  may  prevent,  and  be  beforehand  ; 
or  he  may  follow  men  in  their  wanderings,  even  as  be  d.d 
Adam  himself  when  he  was  wandered  and  gone  off.  But 
he  would  never  go  off  from  Adam  first ;  he  only  did  go 
oflT  and  depart  from  him  by  such  steps  as  by  which  Adam 
did  depart  from  Gkxl :  and  not  being  tied  to  the  contrary, 
he  might  do  so,  and  for  wise  and  holy  ends  did.  But 
again, 

5.  We  may  further  learn,  hence,  that  such  a  liberty  oc 
will  as  stands  in  a  mere  indifferency  to  good  or  evil,  is  nn 
perfection  unalterabljr  and  immutably  belonging  to  the 
nature  of  man  :  nothing  can  be  more  apparent,  such  a 
liberty  as  that,  is  most  unfit  to  be  magnified  and  made 
such  an  idol  of  as  it  hath  by  many  within  the  Christian 
world.  For  it  is  plain,  and'nothing  can  be  plainer,  that  ii 
did  not  belong  as  a  perfection,  immutably,  to  the  nature  vf 
man.  It  was  very  suitable  to  thift  less  perfect  state  a 
which  man  was  created  and  made.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
found  agreeing  to  it  immutably,  and  without  variation,  ai 
any  time  since,  or  ever  will  again.  It  just  served  for  thai 
state  wherein  he  was  at  first  made,  such  a  liberty  aji  stood 
with  an  indifilerenc^  to  good  and  evil,  (whether  that  good 
or  evil  should  lie  in  doing  or  not  doing,  or  whether  !t 
should  lie  in  doin|r  this  or  doing  that,)  it  never  belong 
to  man,  but  onljr  m  that  first  juncture,  as  being  very  suit- 
able to  the  state  in  which  man,  as  a  probationer,  was  made 
and  set  at  first.    But  it  is  not  foima  to  be  with  man  ever 
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since,  or  is  ever  like  to  be  again :  for  in  the  onregenerate 
stale,  there  is  a  liberty  only  unto  evil,  so  as  "  all  the  imar 
ginatioDS  of  men's  hearts  are  only  evil,  and  that  continu- 
ally." There  is  no  liberty  as  to  any  spiritual  good,  saving 
ffood.  And  again,  even  the  regenerate  state,  uiongh  there 
be  a  liberty  to  good  through  grace,  yet  it  is  very  imperfect. 
And  then,  look  to  the  consummate  state  of  saints  in  glo- 
r]r,  and  there  is  only  liberty  to  good;  no  liberty  of  sin- 
ning :  nay,  no  liberty  to  good  or  evil,  (consider  the  matter 
morally,)  not  at  all.  So  that  so  magnified  an  idol  of  li- 
berty of  will,  as  if  it  were  an  inseparable  perfection  of 
the  nature  of  man,  was  never  known  to  agree  to  it,  but  in 
its  first  state :  and  no  more  was  ever  found  belonging  to  it 
since,  nor  ever  will  be. 

It  may  be  said,  it  is  only  the  moral  good  and  evil,  which 
is  superadded  to  the  nature  of  man,  that  alters  the  case 
with  him :  and  that  doth  not  change  his  nature ;  but  that' 
his  nature  will  still  be  the  same.  And  it  is  very  true,  his 
nature  is  the  same  that  at  first  it  wasj  otherwise,  he  could 
not  be  the  same  creature  that  did  ofiend,  and  comes  to  be 
punished ;  or  that  shall,  by  grace,  be  made  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  God's  gracious  covenant;  and  that  snail  af- 
terwards come  to  be,  through  grace,  rewarded.  He  would 
not  be  the  same  creature,  if  there  were  a  change,  quite,  of 
his  nature,  and  the  essentials  of  his  being :  man  would  not 
be  man,  he  would  be  another  thing.  But  then,  as  moral 
good  superadded  hereunto,  the  one  or  the  other  of  them 
may  be  without  making  his  nature  another  thing.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  be  said,  that  this  libertjr  of  will  is  altogether 
inseparable  from  his  nature.  And  if,  in  the  heavenly  state. 
Twhich  is  most  plain  and  evident,)  confirmation  in  good 
Qoth  nothing  spoil  a  man's  liberty,  then,  the  efficacy  of  his 
grace  in  his  present  state  doth  not  spoil  a  man's  liberty 
neither :  nay,  it  doth  much  less ;  for  if  it  should  be  sup- 
posed to  do  so,  then  a  man  would  be  less  a  man  for  being 
a  glorified  man ;  it  would  be  a  diminution  to  the  dignity 
of  man,  and  he  would  be  the  worse  for  going  to  heaven ; 
because  there,  his  liberty  ceaseth,  a  liberty  to  good  or  evil. 
What  an  unimaginable  thing  is  that,  that  it  should  be  a 
depression,  a  diminution,  to  a  man,  to  glori^  him !  that 
that  should  be  a  maim  or  his  nature  I  But  if  the  ^lory  of 
heaven  do  not  diminish  a  man,  or  be  a  maim  to  him,  be- 
cause it  takes  away  the  possibility  of  sinning  in  the  hea^ 
venly  state ;  then,  the  efficacy  of  grace,  in  the  present 
state,  is  no  diminution,  nor  blemish,  nor  maim  to  the  na- 
ture of  man  now  neither.    Again, 

6.  We  may  further  learn,  hence,  what  cause  we  have  to 
apprehend  and  dread  the  destructive  designs  of  the  devil. 
For  what !  do  we  apprehend  that  he  is  less  an  enemy  to 
God,  or  less  an  enemy  to  man,  now,  than  he  was  at  first  1 
Do  you  think  the  devil  is  grown  kinder,  more  good-natured, 
less  intent  upon  the  destruction  of  souls,  and  less  mali- 
cious against  heaven  1  It  is  a  most  intolerable,  most  in- 
excusable thing,  that  we  who  pretend  to  believe  the  reve- 
lation of  Qod  about  these  things,  and  do  hereby  know  the 
devil  to  have  been  a  "  murderer  from  the  beginning,"  and 
may  collect,  that  he  is  still  going  about,  that  he  may  de- 
stroy and  devour  as  a  roaring  lion ;  I  say,  the  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us,  that  notwithstanding  we  pretend  to  know 
and  believe  all  this,  we  should  live  so  secure  as  we  do, 
without  any  thought  of  any  such  thing.    And, 

7.  It  may  give  us  to  understand  the  madness  of  self- 
confidence,  that  we  should  be  so  little  afraid  of  sin ;  that 
we  should  be  so  little  afraid  of  temptation ;  that  we  should 
be  so  apt  to  trust  our  own  strength :  and  when  that  per- 
fect state  wherein  Adam  was  made  in  paradise,  was  not 
enough  to  secure  him,  that  we  should  live  such  independ- 
ent lives,  so  seldom  look  up;  that  we  have  not  the  sense  of 
that  petition  more  deeply  wrought  into  our  sovis,  "that 
we  may  not  be  led  into  temptation."  Divets  other  thin^ 
there  are  that  might  be  hinted,  but  I  shall  only  add  this, 
for  the  present, 

8.  We  may  Airther  learn,  that  there  is  no  need  that  there 
should  be  any  new  invented  account  of  the  first  apo^cy 
of  man,  so  as  therein  to  depart  from  the  plainness  and 
simplicity  of  the  letter  of  that  history,  which  Qod  hath 
given  us  of  it ;  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  thing.  The 
matter,  as  Scnpture  represents  it,  and  as  we  have  (though 
less  perfectly)  represented  it  from  Scripture,  as  it  lies,  is 
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rational  and  congruous  enough ;  and  such  as  war  need  not 
be  ashamed  to  own  and  avow  to  the  world.  There  are 
those  that  are  so  over-officious  in  these  matters,  as  to  trocK 
ble  the  world  with  their  fine  notions  and  accounts  thereof, 
altogether  alien  from  the  letter  of  the  history,  that  so  they 
may  Tas  is  pretended)  mi^e  things  look  a  little  mott 
plausibly  than  the  letter  of  history  doth  represent  thm ; 
when  indeed,  if  the  matter  be  searched  into,  the  design 
seems  to  be,  not  to  make  them  look  plausible,  but  ridicu- 
lous :  and  their  business  is  not  to  expound  Scripture,  but 
to  expose  it,  and  the  whole  of  our  religion.  But  I  shall 
say  no  more  to  thetn  now  neither. 


LECTURE  xxm/ 

So  far  we  have  gone  in  our  course  of  treating,  in  some 
order,  of  the  several  heads  of  religion,  as  to  enter  upon 
this  doctrine  of  the  apostacy,  which  we  proposed  to  con- 
sider and  speak  to  rrom  this  text,  Sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  therein  to  treat  of  these  three 
general  heads. 

I.  Of  the  fall  of  the  first  man. 

II.  Of  the  fallen  state  of  man.    And, 

III.  Of  the  consecnticm  of  the  latter  of  these  upon  the 
former. 

And  for  the  First  of  these  generals,  the  Fall  of  the  First 
Man,  we  proposed,  therein,  to  consider  and  speak  to  these 
four  more  special  heads:  1.  The  sin  by  wnich  he  fell; 
8.  The  way  how  he  fell  into  and  by  this  sin;  3.  The 
death  that  did  ensue;  and,  4.  The  dueness  of  that  death 
upon  this  sin :  and  we  have  spoken  to  the  two  first  of 
these. 

3.  We  come  now  to  the  third,  the  death  that  did  ensue 
as  to  this  first  man.  And  here  the  inquiry  may  be,  whe- 
ther that  the  death  contained. in  the  commination  or 
threatening,  be  principally  meant,  or  the  death  that  is  in 
other  terms  expressed  in  the  consequent  sentence  1  The 
first  of  these,  you  read  Gen.  ii.  17.  and  the  latter  you  read, 
Gten.  iii.  from  the  17th  to  the  19th  ver.  I  say,  whether 
the  death  expresed  in  the  commination-—"  In  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  tnereof ;  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  or  that  which 
is  in  other  words  expressed  (not  by  the  word  death)  in  the 
sentence, "  Dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return," 
be  the  same,  yea  or  no;  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  a  real  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  commination  (formally  considered) 
that  contains  the  one,  and  the  sentence  that  expresses  the 
other. 

By  the  former,  the  commination  or  threatening,  is  esta- 
blisned  (as  far  as  the  comminatory  sanction  could  go)  that 
law  or  covenant  of  works,  which  was  to  concern  all  man- 
kind. By  the  latter,  to  wit,  the  sentence,  there  was  a  par- 
ticular application  of  this  law,  now  transgressed,  unto  this 
particular  case  of  transgressing  Adam ;  as  that  is  the  pro- 
per business  of  a  sentence,  to  apply  the  law  according  to 
which  it  must  be  understood  to  pass  to  the  particular  case 
of  ofienders,  when  they  come  to  be  judged  ny  that  law. 

But  it  is  here  more  distinctly  to  be  considered,  whether 
that  the  sentence  do  not  carry  with  it  some  moderation  as 
to  the  evil  or  penalty  contained  in  the  threatening  of  com- 
mination: in  reference  whereto,  these  particulars  are  wor- 
thy your  consideration. 

(1.)  That  the  terms,  wherein  the  one  and  the  other  are 
to  be  delivered,  are  not  the  same ;  for  the  terms  of  the 
commination,  by  which  the  law  or  covenant  of  works,  that 
was  to  concern  all  mankind,  is  established,  as  by  a  solemn 
sanction,  goes  in  these  express  terms :  '*  In  case  thou  eatest, 
thou  shalt  (as  we  read  it)  surely  die:"  thou  shalt  die  the 
death,  or,  dying,  thou  shalt  die.  But  the  sentence  hath 
not  the  word  "  death"  in  it ;  but  it  speaks  of  sundry  mjaa* 
ries  that  should  attend  this  life,  and  that  should  end,  at 
length,  in  the  dissolution  of  the  compound,  and  especial- 
ly, of  the  earthly  part:  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
tnon  return."  Having  worn  out  a  sad  life  amidst  mmj 
sorrows  here  on  earth,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  duat  at  last^as 
thou  art  dost    And, 
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(8.)  It  is  to  be  considered,  that  these  different  terms  are 
not  apt,  ^lly,  to  express  the  same  thing :  for  whereas,  it 
is  said  in  the  commination,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  there- 
of thoa  shalt  die  the  death,"  these  art  expressions  very 
£tly  accommodated  to  signify  death  in  the  utmost  extent, 
in  all  the  latitude  of  it,  "  thou  sbalt  die  the  death:"  all 
the  fulness  of  death  seems  to  be  comprised  therein  with- 
oat  limitation.  But  in  the  sentence,  when  the  great  day 
comes  to  pass  judgment  upon  the^  delinquents,  (the  law  be^ 
ing  now  violated  and  broken,)  you  have  not,  in  his  appli- 
cation to  either  of  the  human  offenders,  any  so  terrible 
expressions  as  this,  only  they  are  doomed  to  manifest  sor- 
rows and  miseries :  and  it  is  told  to  Adam,  (in  whom  the 
woman  must  be  comprehended  as  beine  taken  out  of  the 
man,)  that  ''  dust  they  are,  and  unto  dust  \hej  shall  re- 
turn ;"  therefore,  there  seems  to  be  much  less  m  the  sen- 
tence than  in  the  commination.    And, 

(3.)  It  is  to  be  considered,  that  between  these  two,  the 
Gk>spel  did  iniervene ;  that  is,  between  the  commination 
and  the  sentence :  the  commination  was  given  with  the  law 
to  man  yet  innocent:  when  he  was  now  fallen  and  had 
iransgressedi  then  cometh  the  sentence ;  but  it  so  comes 
as  that  the  GJospel  steps  in  between,  being  tacitly  insinu- 
ated in  reference  to  tham,  in  what  was  directly  said  to  the 
serpent ;  that  which  was  a  curse  to  him,  was  a  blessing  to 
them:  "I  will  put  enmity  between  seed  and  seed,  be- 
tween thy  seed  and  the  woman's  seed ;  and  that  seed  shall 
break  thy  head,  though  thou  shalt  braise  his  heel."  And 
this,  the  grace  of  Gk)d  might,  for  ought  we  know,  apply 
and  bring  home  to  the  case  of  Adam,  as  it  was  applied  to 
all  the  more  special  seed  of  the  woman,  that  should  come 
to  be  united  with  him  who  was  most  eminentlv  the  wo- 
man's seed.  And  therefore,  it  might  very  well  be,  that 
though  all  the  fulness  and  norrors  of  death,  taken  in  its 
utmost  latitude  and  comprehension,  were  included  in  the 
commination,  there  migiit,  in  pronouncing  the  sentence 
upon  Adam,  be  as  great  a  mitigation,  as  tne  variation  of 
the  terms  doth  import. 

But  our  inquiry  here  must  be  concerning  the  death  con- 
tained in  the  coiQminati(»,  where  we  have  the  term  of 
"  death,"  double  death,  or  dying  the  death,  most  expressly 
made  nse  of.  And  it  is  by  that,  that  the  dying  of  this 
death  is  to  be  measured ;  to  wit,  by  the  commination,  as 
it  did  concern  Adam,  and  it  must  concern  Adam's  poste- 
rity. And  admit  that  there  was  a  real  mitigation  upon 
the  intervening  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
grace  of  Gk>d,  applying  it  in  Adam's  case,  yet  we  are  still 
to  consider  the  death  that  ^as  contained  in  the  commina- 
tion, as  due  to  Adam;  due,  to  wit,  in  a  former  instance, 
before  there  could  be  a  mitigation  in  a  latter,  in  a  follow- 
ing instance :  for  supposing  there  were  then  so  ouick  and 
speedy  a  remission  m  so  great  part,  yet,  the  penalty  remit- 
ted must  be  due,  before  it  coula  be  remitted.  It  must  be  a 
debt,  before  iL  could  be  a  remitted  debt.  And  so  concern- 
ing the  death  that  was  due,  which  offending  Adam  and  his 
posterity  became  subject  and  liable  to ;  I  say,  concerning 
that  it  is  we  have  to  inquire,  as  bis  dueness  is  measured 
by  the  commination ;  though  indeed,  we  are  not  yet  ac- 
cording to  the  series  and  order  of  discourse,  to  consider 
this  death  in  the  extcnsiveness  of  it  to  Adam's  posterity ; 
for  that  comes  in,  under  the  next  general  head,  the  fallen 
state  of  man;  whereas,  we  have  only  now  to  consider  the 
foil  of  the  first  man,  and  what  did  concern  the  case  of 
Adam  himself.  And  so,  our  inquiry  is.  What  death  it 
was  that  was  threatened  to  him,  upon  the  supposition  that 
he  should  transgress  1  And  of  this  matter,  I  shall  give 
you  an  account  in  aeireral  particulars. 

[1.]  Most  plain  it  is,  that  corporeal  death  was  included 
in  the  meaning  of  the  commination ;  for  that  he  did  actu- 
ally incur.  You  read,  in  the  short  history  that  we  have  of 
him,  that  death,  at  length,  finished  his  course.  He  lived  so 
long,  and  he  died.  And  it  could  not  be,  that  he.  should  in- 
cur that  which  was  not  due.  And  if  it  were  due,  it  must  be 
80  upon  the  commination ;  as  the  dueness  of  any  such  pu- 
nishment, upon  any  delinquent,  is  first  measured  by  the 
law ;  the  sentence  is  to  proceed  according  to  law ;  that  is,  so 
far  as  not  to  go  beyond  it :  it  is  possible  there  may  be  mitiga- 
tions, but  the  extent  of  the  law  cannot  be  exceeded.  That 
is  therefore  plain,  that  corporeal  death  was  included.  And, 

[3.]  It  is  very  evident  too,  that  much  more  was  included 


than  corporeal  death :  for  Adam  did  actually  Aifler  more, 
(as  is  manifest)  than  mere  corporeal  death ;  as  the  labours, 
and  hardships,  and  sorrows  of  life,  and  whatsoever  else 
besides,  about  which  we  shall  further  inquira  anon.  And, 

[3.]  That  more  beyond  corporeal  death  conld  not  mean 
annihilation,  or  an  extinction  of  his  being.    For, 

First,  We  do  not  find  that  either  he,  or  any  one  else, 
was  ever  annihilated,  or  that  any  creature  ever  was.  No 
such  thing  appears,  that  either  he,  or  anv  man,  or  any 
thing,  was  actually  reduced  to  nothing.    'Sot  again, 

Secondly,  Could  death  be  a  proper  expression  of  anni- 
hilation, for  annihilation  is  not  adequately  opposite  to  life. 
There  is  no  adequate  opposition  between  ufe  and  annihila- 
tion :  if  there  were,  then  life  and  non-annihilation,  or  con- 
tinuing such  a  thing  in  being,  must  be  equivalent  terms,  if 
the  other  be  adequately  opposite  terms.  But  it  is  plain,  they 
are  not  so ;  because  it  is  manifest,  there  are  many  things 
m  being,  and  which  are  somewhat,  and  yet  do  not  lire. 
Theremre,  to  suppose  that  annihilation  should  be  the  thin^ 
meant  by  death,  here,  as  is  threatened  to  Adam,  and  so  to 
offending  man  in  him,  is  a  dream  withont  a  pretence  or 
ground,  neither  to  be  found,  or  any  shadows  of  it,  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  nor  at  all  agreeing  to  the  reason  of  the  thing. 

To  reduce  a  thing  to  nothing,  is  no  apt  kind  of  punish- 
ment. There  is  no  other  thin^,  indeed,  but  a  reasonaU  > 
creature,  that  is  capable  of  punishment,  properly  so  called. 
But  the  reduction  of  any  tning  to  nothing,  is  to  pnt  it  ab- 
solutely out  of  any  capacity  of  apprehending  itself  under 
divine  displeasure ;  or,  that  it  is  self-fallen,  under  the  ani- 
madversion of  justice :  and  therefore,  is  a  most  unsoitable 
thing  to  be  designed  for  the  punishment  of  a  reasonable 
creature,  if  it  were  to  be  called  a  creature.  But  the  very 
notion  is  most  unsuitable  to  it.    And  therefore, 

[4.]  There  is  no  doubt,  but  spiritual  death  is  included. 
"  Thou  shalt  surely  die,"  thou  shalt  die  the  death :  here 
must  be  included  spiritual  death;  the  death  of  the  soul: 
not  naturally  understood,  but  morally;  for  naturally,  the 
soul  is  immortal,  and  can  never  die.  But  death,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  soul,  being  taken  morally^,  that  is,  as  inclusive 
both  of  sin  and  misery,  so  the  soul  is  liable  to  death,  and 
became  no  doubt  the  subject  of  it,  in  this  very  case,  ante- 
cedently to  the  restitution,  and  recovery,  ana  the  actual 
supervention  of  the  divine  grace.  And  when  we  savihat 
death,  in  this  sense,  that  is,  the  moral  sense,  doth  include 
both  sin  and  misery,  it  must  do  so,  even  by  the  same  reason, 
by  which  life,  in  the  moral  sense,  doth  include  both  sancti- 
ty and  felicity.    And  it  is  manifest,  it  doth  include  both. 

But  then,  we  must  further  know,  that  sin  being  included 
in  this  death,  it  must  be  in  a  two-fold  notion,  which  ve 
must  understand  in  our  minds  concerning  sin  ;  that  is,  sin 
is  to  be  considered,  either  as  it  is  an  evil  against  Giod ;  or 
it  is  to  be  considered,  also,  as  an  evil  to  ourselves.  As  an 
evil  against  God,  so  it  could  be  a  wrong  to  him,  though  it 
cannot  be  a  hurt.  And  in  that  sense,  or  according  to  that 
notion,  we  are  not  to  take  sin  here,  for  so  we  considered  it 
under  the  former  head.    Very  true  it  is,  we  most  add, 

[5.]  That  there  is  a  necessary  compUcation  of  sin  and 
misery  with  one  another,  as  there  ui  or  sanctity  and  felicity 
with  one  emoCher :  they  are  complicated,  and  cannot  but 
be  so,  even  in  their  own  natures.  But  though  they  cannoi 
be  severed,  they  may  be  considered  distinctly.  Severed 
they  ciannot  be,  neither  of  these  two  pairs--neither  sin  and 
misery,  nor  holiness  and  blessedness.  Neither  of  the  pairs 
can  be  disjoined  or  severed :  the  love  of  Grod,  that  compre- 
hends in  it  all  our  duty,  and  all  our  felicity,  virtually,  as 
being  the  great  active  principle,  and  the  great  fmitive ;  that 
principle,  from  whence  I  am  to  do  all  the  good  I  do ;  and 
that  principle  by  which  I  am  to  enjoy  all  the  good  that  I 
enjoy,  or  am  capable  of  enjoying.  Both  of  these  two  things, 
summed  up  together  in  one  virtual  principle  of  love,  can 
never  be  disjoined  or  severed,  any  more  than  a  thing  can  be 
torn  and  severed  from  itself.  And  so  the  case  is,  as  to  the 
opposite  pair;  sin  and  misery,  they  can  never  be  disjoined 
or  severed,  for  they  are  virtually  comprehended  in  one  and 
the  same  principle ;  to  wit,  enmity^  to  God;  upon  the  ac- 
count whereof,  while  it  prevails,  it  is  impossiole  either  t» 
obey  God  or  enjoy  him.  These  two,  therefore,  cannot  btt 
be  inseparaUe.  But  while  they  are  inseparable,  yet  they 
are  distinct  too.  As  to  this  latter  pair,  wherein'  we  are 
now  concemedi  to  wit,  sin  and  misery;  "  To  be  carnally 
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minded  is  death."  And  as  it  is  misery,  and  so  a  hurt  and 
rain  to  us,  so  it  is  to  be  considered  here  as  it  comes  under 
the  notion  of  the  threatened  death,  and  so  doth  make  a 
part  of  the  threatened  penalty ;  that  is,  sin  carrying  a  self- 
punitive  malignancy  in  it.  God  having  been  once  offend- 
ed, he  leaves  the  sinner  (till  grace  doth  work  the  reparation^ 
under  the' self-punishment.  "  Thine  own  wickedness  shall 
correct  the6."  And  so,  in  this  sense  it  is  that  spiritual 
death  must,  comprehend  in  that  death  eofttained  in  the 
commination:  "In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
die  the  death."  ^t  must  comprehend  spiritual  death ;  ai^d 
that  spirituid  death  doth  also  comprehend  in  it  several 
things,  of  which  I  shall  give  you  a  very  brief  account.  As, 

First.  The  retraction  of  Qod's  Spirit.  That  it  contains, 
as  the  first  and  most  fundamental  thing,  in  this  threatened 
spiritual  death,  the  retraction  of  Qod*s  Spirit.  When 
Adam  had  abused,  or  not  duly  used,  the  power  which  his 
Creator  gave  him,  of  obe3ring  and  complying  with  the 
divine  pleasure,  the  Spirit  retired;  and  now,  we  must 
consider  the  difference  (as  hath  been  intimated  before)  be- 
tween the  spiritual  influence  which  was  vouchsafed  to 
Adam,  while  he  yet  remained  innocent,  and  that  which  is 
afforded  to  the  regenerate,  in  their  present  state,  to  pre- 
serve that  state ;  that  is,  as  to  Adam  in  innocence,  that 
influence  was  enabling,  but  not  determining.  It  was  such 
as  by  which  (as  hath  been  told  yon)  he  had  a  possibility 
of  not  falling,  but  not  an  impossibility  of  falling;  he  had 
a  possibility  of  standing,  not  an  impossibility  not  to  stand ; 
that  he  had  not  that  influence  of  the  Spirit  which  he  had, 
being  suitable  to  his  state  ef  probation  wherein  he  was 
made,  that  is  now  justly  withheld,  the  Spirit  retires,  leaves 
him  to  himself. 

This  we  do  not  sKf  eratis  dictum:  for  do  but  consider 
that  plain  text,  ((3aL  iii.  13.)  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us :  for 
cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree:  that  the  bless- 
ing of  Abraham  might  come  upon  us  Gentiles,  the  promise 
of  the  Spirit  (or  the  promisea  Spirit)  throi^h  faith."  If 
the  remission  of  the  curse  do  carry  with  it  the  conferring 
of  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  then  the  curse,  while  it  did  con- 
tinue, could  not  but  include,  carry  in  it,  the  privation  and 
suspension  of  the  Spirit.  This  was  part  of  the  curse  upon 
apostate  Adam,  the  loss  of  God's  Spirit.  For  that  which 
the  grace  of  Christ  and  redemption  by  him,  remoTins;, 
inferred  the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  that  must  include 
the  suspension  and  withholding  of  the  Spirit.    And, 

Secondly,  Hereupon,  it  could  not  but  ensue,  (which  is 
a  farther  thing  contained  in  this  spiritual  death,}  that  the 
holy  image  of  God  must  be  erased,  vanished;  and,  antece- 
dently to  the  restitution,  it  could  not  but  be  so.    And, 

Thirdly,  There  must  be  included  in  this  spiritual  death, 
an  aversion  from  God,  the  turning  off  of  the  apostate  soul 
from  Qod :  that  whereas  it  minded  him  before,  with  a  com- 
placeniial  adoration,  now  it  is  quite  alienated ;  here  is  no 
inclination  in  him  towards  God.  The  thing  speaks  itself; 
and  it  was  apparent  in  Adam's  caae.  As  soon  as  he  be- 
comes guilty,  he  hides  himself,  vainly  attempts  to  hide 
himself  from  the  doom.  That  which  was  before  the  most 
grateful  thin|r  of  all  things,  to  have  Qod  nigh  him,  is  now 
quite  otherwise:  he  cannot  endure  that  God  should  ap- 
proach him.  If  it  were  possible  to  keep  himself  from  Gk>d, 
(but  thix  he  vainly  attempts,)  his  sense  would  be,  "  Let  me 
Ixave  no  more  to  do  with  God."  *  And, 

Fourthly,  There  must  be  further  contained  in  it,  here- 
upon, a  cessation  of  that'intercoorse  and  communion  that 
was  between  Qod  and  him.  For  the  Spirit  of  God  was  re- 
tired on  his  nart,  and  man  was  become  averse  and  disaf- 
fected to  God  on  his  own  part-  The  image  of  God  that 
rendered  him  propense  towards  God,  and  meet  for  his 
communion,  being  vanished  and  gone,  nothing  can  ensue 
more  necessarily  and  oertainly  than  a  cessation  of  com- 
munion :  God  refuseth  to  converse  with  him,  and  he  re- 
fuseth  to  converse  with  God.    And, 

Fifthly,  T-here  could  not  also  but  be  included  as  con- 
sequent hereupon,  regrets  of  conscience:  not  penitential 
but  tormenting;  not  penitential  as  yet,  or  not  penitential 
first ;  but  first  tormenting,  before  they  could  be  penitential, 
while  grace  was  not  yet  applied.  How  soon  it  might  be 
we  know  not.  It  is  very  likely  it  might  be  very  soon,  by 
the  ficcount  that  short  history  gives  us.    But  in  the  mean 


bme,  there  could  be  only  tormenting  regrets  of  cox^ience : 
"  Very  lately  I  was  an  innocent  creature ;  now  I  am  a  fallen 
creatnre:  I  then  stood  right  in  the  acceptance  and  favour 
of  Qod ;  now  there  is  war  between  him  and  me."  Peni- 
tential regrets,  indeed,  could  not  be  a  part  of  the  penalty : 
they  are  a  part  and  degree  of  the  sinner's  restoration  ana 
recovery  j  out  the  preceding  tormenting  ngrets,  they  are 
included  m  the  death.  •  It  is  ft  deadly  thin^  to  be  atung'with 
the  sense  of  the  one's  having  offiomed  him  whom  we  can 
never  propitiate  to  ourselves  again.    And  hereupon ^  also, 

Sixthly,  Very  black  and  gloomy  thoughts  must  ensue  $ 
amazing  thoughts  I  He  that  was  in  the  ^e  of  the  innocent, 
unoflfending  soul,  his  highest  delight^  now  he  is  all  in  wrapt 
in  a  cloud ;  or  the  mind  is  in  wrapt  in  a  aloud,  that  it  aonnot 
behold  him ;  such  a  cloud  as  it  can  by  no  means  penetrate. 
God  could  be  conceived  of  under  no  other  notion  than  that 
of  an  enemy  and  avenger.    And, 

Seventhly,  There  must  be,  hereupon,  moat  astonishing 
fears;  for  it  is  obvious  that  a  reasonable,  intelligent  mind 
would  consider,  "  He  who  did  so  lately  feteh  me  and  all 
this  creation  out  of  nothing,  is  almighty^  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  fence  against  his  power.  That  power  that 
could  create  a  world  so  easily,  what  can  I  do  to  protect 
myself  against  it,  when  it  is  set  on  work  by  just  displea- 
sure 1"    And  then. 

Eighthly.  It  must  inelude  despair :  for  the  Ittsl  eorenant 
gave  no  hope  of  forgiveness,  and  therefore,  gave  no  room 
or  place  for  repentance  till  grace  came,  till  an  inspired 
Gospel  came  to  be  actually  applied  and  brought  home  in 
this  case.  And  therefore,  there  must  be  the  epitome  and 
sum  of  hell,  in  the  state  of  this  case;  Gh>d  onended  and 
never  to  be  reconciled,  and  against  whose  displeasure, 
armed  with  power,  I  can  have  no  defence,  no  protection. 
All  this  more,  all  this  surplusage,  must  be  contained  in 
this  death ;  that  is,  spiritual  death,  the  present  death  of  the 
soul  in  the  moral  sense,  in  all  this  latitude  and  extensive- 
ness  of  it.    And  then,  nirther, 

[6.]  There  is  in  this  surplusage,  too,  these  many  exter- 
nal miseries  of  life  that  we  fina  to  be  contained,  also,  in 
the  very  sentence ;  for  though  the  sentence  may  contain 
less  than  the  commination,  vet  it  could  not  contain  more. 
Therefore,  all  these  being  found  in  the  sentence,  must  be 
in  the  commination  too;  all  the  external  miseries  of  life 
that  a  delinquent  creature  could  be  liable  to.  And  then, 
in  the  last  place, 

[7.]  This  death  must  carrv  in  it,  too,  death  eternal,  as 
the  sum  of  the  penalty,  or  the  consummation  thereof,  as 
the  evil  threatened  and  contained  in  that.  And  though 
many  would  speak  very  distinguishingly  of  this  matter, 
and  labour  to  do  so  when  they  can,  yet  let  but  plain  Scrip- 
ture be  considered  in  the  case,  and  you  will  see  how  it 
speaks.  Do  but  follow  this  very  context  unto  the  shuttinp^ 
up  of  this  chapter,  and  you  will  see  what  kind  of  reign  it 
is  Chat  sin  hath  in  the  world.  It  now  began  its  reign  even 
in  this  first  apostacy,  or  in  the  apostacy  of  the  first  man. 
Sin.  we  are  told,  it  reigna  unto  death,  verse  21.  "  As  sin 
hath  reigned  unto  death,  so  grace  might  reign  throu|fh 
righteousness  unto  life."  What  life  1  "  Unto  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  You  see  how  these  two 
stand  in  their  antithesis,  in  their  opposition  to  one  another. 
Here  is  death  set  in  opposition  to  eternal  ]i£e.  What  death 
is  that  that  stands  in  opposition  to  eternal  life?  Surely,  it 
must  be  eternal  death.  So  in  the  conclusion  of  the  next 
chapter ;  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death ;  but  the  gift  of  God 
ks  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  "  The 
wages  of  sin  is  death."  It  is  not  said  of  this  or  that  sin, 
some  greater  sin ;  but  "  The  wages  of  sin,"  as  sin,  "is 
death."  And  what  4eath  the  opposition  shows  us ;  it  is 
put  in  opposition  to  eternal  life ;  inerefore,  it  must  be  eter- 
nal deatn  that  is  the  wages  of  sin,  of  sin  as  sin;  and  there- 
fore, if  Adam's  transgression  was  sin,  such  a  death  must 
be  the  wagea  of  it. 

And  that  is  the  tkird  particular,  belon^ng  to  this  first 
general  head  that  we  were  to  treat  of,  to  wit,  to  show  what 
the  death  was  that  did  ensue,  and  was  desired  to  ensucL 
by  force  of  the  divine  law ;  or  the  commination  added 
thereto,  upon  this  first  sin  of  the  first  man.    Now, 

4.  The  fourth  of  these  heads  is  the  duttess  of  this  death 
upon  this  sin ;  and  upon  that  I  shall  not  insist^  it  being 
enough  to  touch  it,  things  being  obvious  of  themaelvea. 
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The  heinovsness  of  the  sin,  and  the  too  nataralnen  of  the 
panishinent  taken  together,  will  evince  the  dueness  of  this 
event  upon  this  sin; 

(1.)  Consider  the  heinousneds  of  the  sin.  We  have 
opened  that  unto  yen  in  many  particulars  formerly,  to 
which  I  shall  only  add  the  consideration  of  these  four  cir- 
cumstances.   As  that, 

[1.]  The  first  man  should  so  soon  transgress.  Bilt  just 
now  made ;  (upon  the  matter  it  being  generally  thought 
to  be  but  a  little  time;  most  think  the  same  day;)  just 
now  made  by  God,  a  reasonable,  immortal  creature,  and 
so  soon  maae  by  himself,  a  sinner,  transgressor,  and  a 
rebel. 

[2.]  Consider  that  he  sinned  with  open  eyes,  having, 
before,  no  cloud  upon  his  mind,  but  all  things  m  clear  light 
before  him. 

[3.)  And  while  his  nature  was  antecedently  untainted, 
no  vicious  inclination  in  him.    And, 

[4.]  That  there  was  nothing  which  could  be  matter  of 
complaint  in  his  state,  his  condition  so  entirely  ^ood,  and 
yet  did  not  please  him.  Think,  I  say,  of  the  hemousness 
of  the  sin,  m  these  and  other  respects,  and  then  the  in- 
curred death  cannot  be  thought  unproportionable,  or  undue, 
though  you  take  it  in  the  extent  that  hath  been  mentioned. 
But, 

(3.)  Consider,  too^  the  con-naturahiesB  of  the  punish- 
ment to  the  sin,  this  death  to  his  transgression.  He  turns 
from  God  to  the  creature ;  Grod  turns  away  (in  just  dis- 
pleasure, upon  being  offended)  from  him.  Hence,  all 
these  things  ensue  and  follow  of  themselves.  And  there 
was  no  preventing  it  by  any  ordinary  methods,  unless  God 
would  annihilate  him,  unless  he  would  throw  his  creature 
back  again  into  nothing.  But  that  became  not  the  wisdom 
and  |;reatness  of  God  to  do.  It  had  been  too  much  trifling 
to  raise  his  creature  into  being,  and  put  him  under  such 
an  equitable  and  so  righteous  a  law,  and,  he  offending, 
presently  to  nullify  his  own  work.  That  had  not  been 
becoming  God,  not  suitable  to  the  divine  wisdom  and 
greatness. 

And  therefore,  now  to  give  some  brief  notes  of  Use  upon 
the  two  last  mentioned  heads. 

1.  You  may  learn,  hence,  that  the  act  of  eating  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  18  not  to  be  considered  too  abstractly,  as  'the 
first  sin  of  man ;  that  is  the  thing  wherein  the  most  do 
foolishly  impose  upon  themselves,  and  so  speak  and  think 
diminisningly  of  this  whole  matter.  What !  was  it  so 
great  a  matter?  was  it  so  great  a  thing  to  eat  the  fruit  of 
a  tree  that  was  forbidden  %  This,  atetiactly  considered, 
was  not  the  first  sin.  Not  abstractly  considered ;  take  it 
comprehensively,  and  take  it  in  all  that  was  belonging  to 
it,  and  it  was  the  first  sin.  But  the  act  of  eating  alone, 
considered  by  itself,  was  not  the  first;  there  were  a  great 
many  mental  evils  (as  we  have  shown  in  opening  the  sin) 
which  did  precede  the  act  of  eating,  and  that  sdtogether 
make  it  a  most  horrid  wickedness ;  distrust  of  the  truth  of' 
God's  word,  and  trusting  a  creature  that  he  might  easily 
apprehend  to  be  an  apostate,  fallen  creature,  by  opposing 
the  word  of  God ;  trustinghim  against  him  that  made  him, 
and  gave  him  breath.  He  trusted  against  God,  one,  he 
knew  not  whom ;.  but  he  might  suppose  it  one  that  was 
not  in  his  original  integrity,  that  was  fallen  and  gone  off 
from  GK)d;  otherwise  he  could  never  have  counselled 
against  God.  There  was  great  ingratitude  for  goodness 
shown  and  exhibited ;  for  mercy  received :  mercy,  indeed, 
as  yet  it  could  not  properly  be  called,  he  not  being  as  yet 
a  miserable  creature,  or  in  a  miseii&ble  state.  There  was 
opposing  his  will  to  the  supreme  will.  There  was  exalt- 
ing the  sensitive  nature  against  the  rational,  against  the 
law  of  the  mind :  and  so  confounding  the  order  of  things, 
in  that  part  of  God's  creation ;  to  wit,  himself  breaking 
the  order  and  dependance  of  the  faculties  in  reference  to 
one  another,  with  many  more. 

S.  And  you  may  farther  learn,  hence,  how  nearly  sin 
and  miservj  sin  and  death,  do  border  upon  one  another. 
They  are  things  very  near  to  each  other.  These  two  spheres 
of  life  and  death ;  that  lightsome,  glorious  sphere,  all  full 
of  vitaiity,  oleasure,  and  oliss,  and  that  sphere  of  darkness 
and  death,  tiiat  comprehended  every  thing  of  horror  in  it, 
you  see  how  nearly  they  do  touch,  and  how  nearly  they  did 
kl7th,im. 


touch;  so  that  we  might  suppose  but  even  a  moment  be- 
tween one  and  the  other.  Tnis  moment,  an  innocent  crea- 
ture, standing  in  delight,  and  favour,  and  acceptance ;  and 
the  next  moment,  an  accomplice  of  hell,  associated  with 
apostate  spirits  against  God.  How  nearly  do  the  spheres 
or  light,  and  life,  and  bliss ;  and  of  death,  and  horror,  and 
hell,  touch  1  How  near  did  they  touch  one  another !  How 
immediate  was  the  transUus,  the  passage  from  the  one  to 
the  other  I    And, 

3.  You  see,  not  only  the  nearness  in  point  of  time,  bat 
the  natural  connexion  that  is  between  sin -and  miaery ;  that 
the  one  doth  in  so  great  a  measure  involve  the  other,  as  I 
have  shown  they  do.  Sin  carries  death  in  it ;  "  To  be 
carnally  minded  is  death."    And  we  may  further  see, 

4.  What  occasion  we  should  take  hence,  to  admire  the 
grace  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  should  so  soon  interyeae ;  and 
when  it  so  doth,  nere  is  place  for  repentance  by  the  con- 
stitution of  a  new  covenant,  the  evangelical  one,  which 
the  covenant  and  law  of  works  could  not  give  upon  any 
terms ;  for  it  could  represent  God  no  otherwise  thaa  an 
unappeasable  enemy.  "  Cursed  is  every  one  that  cantinu- 
eth  not  in  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law 
to  do  them." 
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And  so  death  passed  vpon  aU  men,  for  ikal  all  have  simnei. 

From  the  former  part  of  this  scripture,  we  have  insi^ed 
upon  the  fall  of  the  first  man;  '*By  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ;"  his  fall,  by  sin,  into 
death.  And  so  you  have  seen  the  entrance  of  both  these, 
sin  and  death,  into  the  world,  in  the  fall  of  that  one  man. 
Now  we  come  in  the  next  place : 

n.  To  speak,  from  the  latter  words,  of  the  fellen  stale 
of  man,  generally  considered.  And  you  see  the  groiisd  of 
that,  too,  lies  as  fully  in  the  latter  words  of  the  text,  that 
"  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinnel"  I 
read  the  words  according  to  our  translation,  thone  1:  scnie 
would  have  them  to  be  otherwise  read,  and  the  letter  cf 
the  text  doth  admit  of  another  reading;  instead  of  *'for 
that "  they  read  "  in  whom,"  all  have  sinned.  B«  of  that 
there  will  be  more  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

In  the  mean  while  we  are  to  consider  the  fallen  stale  of 
men  in  general,  according  as  these  expressions  do  npre- 
sent  and  hold  forth  to  us.  And  they  do  represent  hxs:S!ate 
to  be  a  state  of  sin  and  death ;  these  two  complicated  wiih 
one  another.  "  Death  hath  passed  upon  all,  for  that  all 
have  sinned."  And,  according  to  that  readinf  of  the 
words,  and  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  which  is  here  last 
mentioned,  requires  to  be  considered  first,  thoDgh  these 
are  complicated  with  one  another;  sin  and  death  run  into 
one  another,  are  most  inseparably  conjunct ;  yet,  they  are 
all  some  way  distinct.  And  so  far  as  they  do  admit  <A 
being  distinguished,  we  shall  consider  and  speak  to  then 
distinctly.    And  so, 

1.  Of  the  sinful  state  of  men  in  general.  Now,  ii 
speaking  to  this,  as  the  letter  of  the  text  leads  us.  we  shall 
— consider  the  nature,  and — the  unirersaliiy,  chiefly,  of 
this  sin  that  is  thus  spread  through  the  world.    "We  are, 

(1.)  To  consider  the  nature  of  it.  The  ^eral  nature 
of  sin  is  plainly  expressed,  1  John  ill.  4.  *'  Sin  is  the  trans* 
gression  of  the  law."  And  therefore,  that  we  may  show 
you  more  distinctly  the  nature  of  that  sin  which  hath  so 
generally  diffused  itself  among  men,  (as  we  shall  affcerwanh 
show,)  it  will  be  needful  to  inquire.  What  it  is  that  wt 
must  take  for  the  measure  of  such  sin  1  inasmuch  as  the 
following  words  here  do  plainly  tell  ns,  in  the  latter  pai; 
of  the  13th  verse,  that  "sm  is  not  imputed  where  there  is 
no  law :"  wherever  any  sin  is,  some  law  must  be  saupoad 
to  be.  And  what  is  that  law,  against  which  it  can  he  ns- 
derstood  that  men  might  so  generally  sin  1 

You  have  heard,  by  what  law  the  first  sin  of  man  we 
to  be  measured :  that  was  partly  a  positive  law,  a  paitiea- 
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l&r  pi€cept,  a  law  made  by  a  spiritual  rerelation  to  him : 
but  much  more  principally  a  natural  law,  which  was  vio- 
lated in  the  violation  of  that  positive  one,  inasmuch  as  that 
positive  law  had  its  immediate  root  and  foundation  in  the 
naioral  one :  nothing  being  more  apparently  natural,  than 
that  the  reasonable  creature  ought  to  comply  with  the  will 
of  his  Maker  being  once  known.  But  though  it  were  very 
apparent  what  law  that  first  sin  did  transgress,  3ret  it  is  not  so 
apparent  what  law  it  is  that  the  common  sin  of  mankind  doth 
now  transgress.    And  so  that  needs  to  be  inquired  into. 

In  the  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  law  that  doth 
obtain  in  the  world  now,  and  from  age  to  age,  doth  consist 
of  two  parts,  as  the  law  at  first  did  which  was  ^ven  to 
Adam,  even  in  his  innocency ;  to  wit,  that  it  is  partly 
natural,  and  partlv  by  superadded  revelation.  So  it  was 
at  first,  so  it  is  still ;  but  with  great  and  remarkable  dififer- 
ence.  That  whereas,  at  first,  the  natural  law  was  full,  per- 
fect, entire,  most  comprehensive,  and  large,  even  in  the 
discernible  impressions  of  it;  and  the  superadded  law  by 
special  revelation  narrow,  lyin^  in  a  very  little  compass 
[one  particular  interdict  only  with  its  penalty  establishing 
it)  that  we  read  or  are  informed  of.  But  now  the  case  is 
irery  diverse  and  opposite :  that  is,  the  natural  is  diminish- 
ed, not  in  the  obligation  of  it,  but  in  the  impression,  the 
liscernible  or  discerned  impression,  that  frame  in  the  heart 
3r  mind  of  man  broken  into  fragments,  many  parts  very 
obscure  and  illegible,  and  divers,  with  many  of  tne  inhabit- 
ints  of  this  earth,  (as  it  were,)  lost  through  inadvertency, 
ind  their  not  reflecting  upon  themselves  so  as  to  discern 
md  find  out  the  sculpture  of  what  remains  engraven  upon 
heir  hearts.  And  the  revealed  law,  (where  that  obtains,) 
hat  is  so  much  the  more  large,  and  comprehensive,  and 
uU,  and  perfect,  so  as  to  discover  every  false  way;  and 
ivery  true  and  right  way ;  one  and  the  same  rule  being  the 
ame  measure,  recti  et  oUiqtUj  of  that  which  is  right  and 
hat  which  is  wrong  too. 

And  the  exigency  of  the  case  did  require  that  it  should 
«  so :  that  is,  bv  how  much  the  more  that  the  natural  law 
vas  erased,  broken  into  fragments  and  parcels,  and  many 
»f  them  (as  to  their  discemibleness)  lost  with  many ;  so 
nach  the  more  requisite  was  it,  that  the  superadded  law 
which  was  to  be  by  revelation)  should  be  entire  and  com- 
)lete,  that  there  should  be  another  impression  of  that  ori- 
rinal  law,  that  should  collect  and  gather  up  all  that  was 
ost  of  it,  and  rendered  it  obscure,  from  the  prevailing  cor- 
uption  of  the  world.  And  so  thus,  in  short,  did  these 
wo  cases  stand  in  opposition  to  one  another.  At  first,  the 
latural  law  was  most  entire  and  foil,  and  large  and  com- 
)rehensi  ve ;  and  the  revealed  law  narrow,  and  lying  within 
I  very  little  compass.  But  now  the  natural  law,  to  wit,  in 
he  discemibleness  of  its  impression,  is  greatly  diminished ; 
ind  the  law  that  is  by  revelation  so  much  the  more  large, 
lomprehensive,  entire,  and  fulL 

At  first,  that  revealed  law  after  the  apostacy,  must,  for 
everal  successive  ages,  be  easily  transmitted  (by  reason 
»f  the  great  longevity  that  remained  before  and  after  the 
lood)  from  hand  to  hand  by  a  cenain  tradition.  But 
ifterwards,  Qod  provided  that  it  should  be  collected  and 
^thered  up  into  sacred  records,  though  not  all  written 
it  once,  but  successively,  according  as  supreme  wisdom 
lad  determined  concerning  the  different  states  in  the  future 
ihurch,  in  point  of  light.  And  so,  what  we  have  of  it 
low,  lies  entirely  and  fhlJy  in  the  sacred  volumes,  of 
(Thich  we  have  discoursed  to  you  lari?ely  heretofore ;  but 
hat  doth  actually  obtain  but  in  a  small  part  of  the  world 
n  comparison;  but  a  very  small  part.  That  it  doth  obtain 
10  further,  is  owing  to  the  wickedness  of  the  world  itself, 
ehich  obstructs  the  difiusion  of  it.  Ghd,  in  his  holy  wis- 
lorn,  not  obtruding,  not  by  extraordinary  means  and  me- 
hods  making  way  for  it,  as  it  were  easy  for  him  to  do,  if 
t  were  so  agreeable  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  wisdom,  the 
esults  whereof  we  now  see,  in  fact;  and  the  reasons 
thereof  may  be  better  understood  in  the  appointed  season. 
3ut  we  are  not  to  think  this  wicked  world  innocent  in  its 
laving  no  more  of  revealed  light  than  it  hath ;  that  light 
hines  in  darkness,  but  the  darkness  doth  not  comprehend 
t,  strives  against  it,  otherwise  there  must  have  been  a  dif- 
usion,  even  of  most  evangelical  knowledge  many  an  age 
igo.  Men  fence  against  it  and  keep  it  off,  and  will  not 
et  it  spread ;  and  God  doth  not  exert  the  greatness  of  his 


power  as  yet  (for  ends  and  purposes  best  known  to  him- 
self) for  the  gaming  of  a  victory  over  that  contumacious 
darkness. 

Yet,  in  the  mean  time,  where  there  are  no  notices  of 
that  revealed  law,  or  that  law  by  revelation,  we  are  not  to 
think  that  the  world  is  without  law :  do  but  observe  to  this 
purpose  what  follows  the  text,  "  Until  the  law  (verse  13.) 
sin  was  in  the  world:"  until  the  law.  UntH  what  lawl 
It  is  certain,  here,  "law"  must  be  taken  in  a  restrained 
and  limited  sense,  otherwise  the  expressions  in  the  follow- 
ing part  of  that  verse  would  contradict  those  in  the  former: 
"  Sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law :"  then  there 
could  have  been  no  such  thing  as  sin,  fh>m  Adam  to 
Moses,  if  there  had  been  no  law  at  all  in  all  that  interval. 
When  therefore  it  is  said,  "  Until  the  law  sin  was  in  the 
world ;"  that  is,  until  the  written  law,  or  until  the  law  that 
was  given  on  Mount  Sinai;  it  is  not  the  law  simply,  but 
respectively  only,  that  is  there  meant  ^  not  in  an  absolute 
ana  |^eneral,  but  in  a  particcdar  and  limited  sense. 

It  IS  true,  there  was  a  time  (that  time  that  is  there  men- 
tioned, from  Adam  to  Moses)  when  there  was  no  such  law 
85  came  afterwards  to  be  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Not  that  * 
there  was  then  no  law  at  all ;  for  then  there  could  be  no 
sin;  but  it  is  expressly  told  us,  that  "sin  was  in  the 
world"  for  all  that  time ;  and  therefore,  there  was  some 
law ;  there  was  a  law  by  which  men  might  be  reckoned 
sinners :  for  there  was  such  a  law  according  to  which  they 
were  punished,  as  the  following  words  show ;  "  Neverthe- 
less, death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses :"  there  was  such 
a  law  as  made  men  still  liable  to  death ;  and  therefore, 
such  a  law  Ugainst  which  men  might  still  sin,  even  in  the 
long  interval  from  Adam  to  Moses.  "  Death  reigned  fh>m 
Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after 
the  similitude  or  Adam's  trans^pression." 

I  pray  consider  that  expression,  "that  had  not  sinned 
after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression."  How  was 
thati  That  is,  that  did  not  sin  against  a  particular  and 
express  law,  with  its  annexed  sanction,  as  Adam  did. 
Some  would  understand  that  of  infants ;  and,  it  is  true,  it 
must  include  them.  But  I  see  no  cause  at  all  for  sueh  & 
restriction ;  but  most  manifestly  the  contrary :  for  infants 
were  not  the  only  ones  that  did  die ;  death  reigned  over 
all,  in  that  interval  from  Adam  to  Moses ;  and  so,  the  sin 
must  be  as  general  as  the  death.  But  herein  was  the  great 
dissimilitude,  that,  whereas  Adam  did  sin  against  a  framed, 
express  precept,  with  its  annexed  penalty  in  the  oemmina- 
tion,  the  generality  of  men  from  Adam  to  Moses  did  noe 
so  sin ;  but  they  sinned  i^inst  such  a  law  as  they  had ; 
that  is,  the  relics  and  fragments  of  the  law  of  nature,  first 
impressed  upon  the  heart  of  man,  or  put  into  his  very  nature. 

This  is  agreeable  to  what  we  have  in  this  same  epistle, 
chap.  ii.  13.  "  As  many  as  have  sinned  without  the  law," 
(that  is,  without  a  written  law,)  "shall  perish  without 
law ;"  to  wit,  without  that  written  law.  Some  law  or  other 
they  were  still  under ;  they  must  be  supposed  to  sin  against 
some  law;  otherwise  they  could  pensn  by  none.  But  a 
written  law  they  had  not.  "  As  they  that  are  under  the  law. 
(as  it  there  follows,)  they  are  to  be  judged  bv  the  law."  And 
afterwards,  in  the  14th  and  15th  verses  of  tne  same  chapter; 
"  When  the  Gentiles  who  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature 
the  things  contained  in  the  law,  they  are  a  law  unto  them- 
selves, which  show  the  works  of  the  law  written  in  their 
hearts,  their  consciences  also  bearing  witness,  and  their 
thoughts  in  the  mean  while  accusing  or  else  excusing  one 
another."  So  we  read  it,  and  I  think  very  defectively, 
"  accusing  and  excusing :"  it  is  in  the  Greek,  "  by  turns ;" 
not  "  one  another ;"  but,  "  sometimes  accusing,  and  some- 
times excusing."  Not  as  if  their  thoughts  did  accuse  one 
another,  or  excuse  one  another  j  but  the  expression  may 
admit  to  be  read.  I  say,  "sometimes  accusing,  and  some- 
times excusing,''  according  to  the  discernible  evidence  of 
the  case. 

And  so  you  may  now  easily  collect,  how,  in  this  general 
sinful  state  of  the  apostate  world,  men  do  every  where 
transgress  against  a  law.  Those  that  have  a  written  law, 
or  might  more  easily  have  it,  they  sin  against  that ;  to  wit, 
the  reveUuion  that  God  hath  given  of  his  own  mind  con- 
cerning their  duty,  and  in  order  to  their  felicity.  They  that 
have  it,  or  might  more  easily  have  it,  I  say,  sin  against  it. 
They  that  have  it  not,  or  from  whom  it  lies  more  remote, 
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thevyet  sin  against  the  dictates  of  the  law  which  they  have 
in  themselves,  or  which  they  are  to  themselves.  They  that 
have  no  other  law,  being  a  law  to  themselves,  they  having 
some  measures,  though  Broken  and  imperfect  ones,  of  right 
and  wrong  in  their  own  minds  and  natural  consciences. 

And  now,  the  measure  being  stated  by  which  this  gene- 
ral sinfulness  of  the  world  is  to  be  estimated,  the  natural 
law,  and,  generally,  that  law  that  is  by  revelation  in  the 
word  of  Qody  so  far  as  it  doth  obtain,  or  might  more  easily 
obtain ;  it  will  be  our  farther  business,  in  the  next  place, 
to  open  to  you  the  sinfulness  of  men  in  reference  to  this 
law,  of  which  you  have  this  account  And  it  is,  in  the 
general,  the  sinfiilness  of  their  inclination,  or  of  their  na- 
ture, that  we  are  obliged,  by  the  design  of  our  present  sub- 
ject, to  consider  and  speak  to :  "  For  that  all  have  sinned." 

Here  is  not,  it  isi  true,  acmal  sin :  that  the  expression 
doth  literally  signify.  But  that  must  be  understood  as 
supposing  a  sinful  nature,  which  Ls  more  principally  to  be 
considered;  or  it  is  to  be  considered  in  the  first  place; 
that  which  is  the  peccatum  peecafis,  as  it  is  significantly 
enough  called  by  some.  That  evil  heart,  that  nature^  not 
as  it  is  nature,  but  as  it  is  depraved,  it  is  now  transmitted 
every  where  from  age  to  age,  and  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration, among  men :  the  fountain  from  whence  all  those 
streams  of  wickedness  fiow  that  have  deluged  the  world, 
and  made  a  raging  ocean.  **  the  waves  whereof  continually 
cast  forth  mire  and  dirt,"  as  the  prophet  expresseth  it,  Isa. 
Ivii.  20.  That  nature  of  man,  which  as  it  is  degenerate 
and  corrupt,  is  become  a  seminary,  a  seed-plot  of  all  kinds 
of  wickedness. 

This  is  for  peccatwn  origtnaU  originatym ;  as  we  for- 
merly discoursed  to  you  of  the  peceatfum  originale  originans^ 
as  some  do  choose  to  express  those  things.  It  is,  in  the 
general,  a  sinful  inclination  which  lies  opposite  to  the  law 
of  Gk>d,  natural  or  revealed :  for  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  love  of  Qod  doth  only  provide  against  sinful  acts, 
or  sinful  omissions ;  no,  this  is  the  very  pecul  iar  excellency 
of  the  divine  government,  in  contradistinction  to  any 
other ;  that  it  determines  first,  what  men  ought  to  be,  and 
rhen,  consequently  and  dependently,  what  they  ought  to 
do.  Human  laws  and  governments  do  not  r^HPect  the 
former  of  these,  otherwise  than  consequentially.  Tney  only 
take  notice  of  actions,  and  those,  external  ones  too.  But 
internal  inclinations  they  make  little  provision  about, 
and  do  not  otherwise  take  notice  of  (as  indeed  the  nature 
of  the  thing  doth  not  admit  they  should)  but  by  conse- 
quence, as  a  man's  habit  and  internal  inclination  may  be  col- 
lected and  gathered  from  the  series  and  course  of  his  actions. 
But  it  is  quite  contrary  as  to  the  divine  government,  and  the 
laws  that  belong  thereunto ;  that  is,  that  Ood  having  an 
immediate  inspection  into  the  minds  of  men,  and  his  go- 
vernment laying  its  first  obligation  there,  its  laws  do  first 
provide  what  men  should  b^,  and  then,  consequentially, 
what  they  should  do.  They  should  be  so  and  so ;  be  holy, 
be  righteous ;  and  then,  all  is  to  correspond  hereunto. 

Therefore,  we  must  understand  that  an  evil  inclination, 
or  a  depraved  or  corrupted  nature,  Is  that  which  doth  first 
violate  the  law  of  Qod,  lies  first  against  it:  and  so,  that  it 
is  not  infelicity  only,  to  be  ill  inclined,  but  it  is  sin — ^sin 
in  the  highest  and  most  eminent  sense  thereof.  It  is  the 
habitual  frame  and  bent  of  the  soul,  that  the  law  of  God 
doth  in  the  first  place  direct ;  and  then,  it  doth  direct  that 
men  should  act  correspondently  thereunto.  So  that  now 
that  empoisoned  nature  of  man,  the  malignity  of  the  heart 
and  soul,  or  inner  man,  is  that  which  makes  the  first  and 
principal  breach  upon  the  law  of  God,  which  is  in  its  own 
nature  hol^r,  just,  and  good :  whatsoever  there  is  of  this 
law  left,  it  is  all  holy,  just,  and  good,  even  as  it  doth  ob- 
tain to  be  called  "  the  law  of  nature."  What  is  truly  such, 
is  holy,  just,  and  good,  still,  as  much  as  ever  it  was,  and 
as  expressive  of  the  mind  of  God. 

Now  concerning  that  corrupt  inclination  in  the  minds 
and  souls  of  men,  that  doth  first  violate  the  law,  it  is  to  be 
understood  agreeably  to  the  law  itself.  The  law  itself  is 
partly  preceptive  and  partly  prohibitive.  It  consists  of 
these  two  parts.  And  these  two  things  are  accordingly  to 
be  considered  in  the  corrupted  state  of  human  nature :  to 
wit,  first,  that  there  is  a  disinclination  to  all  that  is  truly 
good;  and,  second Iv,  that  there  is  a  propensity,  a  perverse 
inclination,  to  all  that  is  sinful  and  wicked. 


[I.J  The  first  of  these,  that  is,  which  is  signified  by  the 
want  of  original  righteousness,  that  rectimde  which  did 
first  belong  to  the  nature  of  man,  the  absence,  and  not  the 
mere  absence,  but  the  want  and  privation,  of  that,  is  the 
first  thing  we  have  to  consider  in  the  corruption  uf  man's 
nature ;  that  now  it  wants  the  inclination  that  there  oogiii 
to  be  in  it  according  to  its  primitive  state,  and  the  first  ob- 
ligation of  the  divine  law  upon  man.  This  is  the  loss  of 
Qod*8  image ;  not  by  his  taking  it  away,  which  we  most 
carefully  abstain  from  thinking  even  so  much  as  ooe 
thought  to  that  purpose ;  that  is,  that  God  took  awaj  his 
image  from  man,  to  wit,  his  image  in  respect  whereof  man 
was  to  resemble  him  in  point  at  holiness;  that  wonldbe 
to  devolve  the  sinfulness  of  man's  nature  upon  God  biin- 
self.  But  God  did  righteously,  upon  the  nrst  aposiacj, 
withhold  his  Spirit,  whereupon  nis  image,  being  a  created 
thing,  and  not  capable  of  selr-subsistence,  must  vanish ;  asd 
so,  as  that  in  eflfect  to  erase  the  holy  image  of  God  otit  of 
his  soul.  He  (man)  hath  expunged  and  blotted  it  oot; 
provoked  the  Spirit  of  God  to  retire ;  cherished  and  m- 
dulged  corrupt  mclinations  against  it,  and  in  opposition 
to  it.  And,  God  finally  still  retiring,  that  image  falleih 
and  vanisheth ;  not  being  withdrawn  bv  him,  (speaking  o( 
f he  efiTect,)  but  being  expelled ;  not  withdrawn,  ont  dravi 
away ;  not  by  violence  (as  it  were)  obliterated  oni  of  the 
soul.  That  which  was,  indeed,  Gkxi's  workmanship  ii 
first,  is  defaced  by  our  wicked  workmanship:  the  worRof 
our  hands  hath  so  far  destroyed  the  work  of  his. 

There  is,  therefore,  in  the  corrupt  nature  of  man,  a  dis- 
inclination to  all  that  which  it  ought  to  be  inclined  U); 
that  is,  both  the  objects  and  acts  that'  it  ought  to  be  inclined 
to.  We  are  principally  to  consider  the  objects;  the  acts 
will  of  course  most  obviously  ensue.  The  objects  where- 
with man  was  to  have  to  do,  were  God  himself,  his  fellow- 
creatures,  (those  especially  of  his  own  order,)  and  himsell 

There  was,  upon  God's  having  made  man,  the  direct  r^ 
lation  first  between  Creator  and  creature ;  and  then,  hf^^ 
upon,  (there  being  divers  such  of  the  same  order.)  there 
follows,  of  course,  a  collateral  relation  between  one  sack 
creature  and  anolner.  In  the  first  respect,  man  being  a 
reasonable  creature  by  his  nature,  a  creature  and  a  reasca- 
able  one,  he  comes  under  obligation  to  God  most  directly; 
and  then,  collaterally,  (from  God  still,)  he  comes  to  he  u- 
der  obligation  to  his  fellow-creatures  of  his  own  order;  sad 
inasmuch  as  he  is  capable  of  bearing  a  relation  to  himself, 
so  he  comes  to  owe  ducv  to  himself  also. 

To  God  in  the  first  place.  There  is  an  aversion  fnin 
God,  to  be  considered  in  this  fallen  state  of  man,  sot  d 
one  single  faculty  of  the  soul  alone,  but  even  of  the  whoie 
soul,  and  of  all  tne  faculties  of  it.  But  according  to  ibe 
natural  order  wherein  they  lie  towards  one  another,  tbe 
whole  soul  is  gone  ofi"  from  Qod ;  mind,  and  will,  and 
affections,  and  executive  powers,  altogether  turned  offfrom 
God.  So  is  the  account  given  of  the  fallen  state  of  man  ia 
that  14th  and  &3d  Psalm,  from  which  texts,  and  from  others, 
you  have  so  many  quotations  taken  in  tne  3d  chapter  c! 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  all  summed  in  this,  that  "Alt 
have  sinned  and  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  €iod."  Tbi5, 
then,  is  the  great  thing  that,  in  the  first  place,  is  held  fonh 
in  this  text ;  to  wit,  that  the  state  of  man  is  a  stale  of  apoy 
tacy  and  recess  from  God ;  he  hath  withdrawn  him^eii 
and  stands  now  in  his  whole  soul  in  a  quite  averse  posture 
from  God,  towards  whom  he  was  originally  and  natonuir 
most  propense. 

But  then,  whereas  Gtod,  the  Object  of  this  aversion,  is  i-J 
be  considered  two  ways,  as  our  Supreme  and  Sovere:£ii 
Lord,  and  as  our  Supreme  and  Sovereign  Good,  tbe  soo! 
of  man  is  averse  to  him  under  both  these  notions;  refu^-^ 
to  take  him  as  his  Supreme  Lord,  or  for  his  Sopreo; 
Good ;  that  is,  it  will  neither  obey  him,  nor  be  bappr  s 
him.  And  whereas,  under  this  two-fold  notion,  wc  are  to 
consider  Grod  the  object  of  this  aversion,  it  is  under  the 
former  of  these  notions  that  we  are  to  consider  it  dov, 
while  we  are  speaking  of  the  sinful  state  of  man,  or  the  si 
of  man.  It  will  be  under  the  latter  of  these  notions  iba{ 
we  are  to  consider  it,  when  we  speak  of  the  death  that  bii 
passed  over  all  men,  as  that  whereunto  it  doth  more  peet' 
liarly  and  properly  belong. 

But  consider  God  as  the  Supreme  Lord,  and  the  siniil- 
ness  of  man's  nature,  in  this  rrapect,  lies  in  this  that  he  ^ 
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under  this  notion,  averse  to,  and  turned  off  fVom,  him,  and 
declines  obedience  to  him.  And  the  whole  is,  nnder  this 
notion,  averse ;  that  is,  the  mind  is  averse,  not  only  doth 
not  know  him,  bnt  declines  knowing  him;  labours  nnder 
not  a  mere  nescience  of  God,  bat  an  affected  and  chosen 
i^orance ;  desires  not  to  know  him.  So  is  the  representa- 
tion made  to  us  of  the  opposite  state  and  condition  of  man 
in  those  mentioned  Psalms,  the  &3d,  most  fully,  3, 3  verses ; 
that  is,  "  That  Qod  looking  down  from  heaven  upon  the 
children  of  men  to  see  who  would  inquire,  who  would 
seek  afler  Gkxi,  he  finds  them  all  gone  back ;"  (the  Hebrew 
word  signifies  a  perverse  retrocision,wavwardlygoneback;) 
no,  here  is  no  inclination  to  inquire  aiier  GKxl ;  according 
to  that,  Job  xxi.  14.  "  They  sav  unto  God,  Depart  fi'om  us, 
we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  wajrs,"  of  tny  concerns, 
and  of  thy  methods.  Those  ways  of  intercourse  that  thou 
wouldst  have  to  be  between  thee  and  us,  these  ways  of 
thine  we  do  not  desire  to  know ;  we  do  not  desire  there 
should  be  any  intermeddling,  any  intercourse  between  thee 
and  as.  And  according  to  that  Rom.  i.  28.  "  They  liked 
not  to  retain  GKxl  in  their  knowledge."  They  did  not  only 
or  barely  not  know  him,  but  disliked  to  know,  refused  to 
know  him.  "  Through  deceit  they  refused  to  know  me," 
saith  the  Lord,  Jer.  ix.  6.  The  same  corrupt  nature  re- 
maining, even  under  a  professed  relation  to  nim,  with  the 
generality  of  that  wicked  people. 

And  so,  in  this  respect,  the  state  of  man  is  a  state  of 
darkness;  to  wit,  of  affected  darkness.  "There  is  no 
darkness  of  shadow  of  death  where  the  workers  of  iniquity 
can  hide  themselves."  It  speaks  the  inclination  of  men's 
minds  that  they  would  fain  hide  themselves  in  some  dark- 
ness or  shadow  of  death  if  they  could ;  bat  they  can  find 
none,  none  that  bides  them  from  him,  though  they  can 
easily  so  in  wrap  themselves  in  darkness,  as  not  to  behold 
him.  Their  darkness  is  a  fence  against  themselves;  but 
not  against  him.  They  make  it  so  thick  that  they  cannot 
penetrate  it ;  but  he  most  easily  can.  They  would  fain 
have  such  a  darkness  as  that  he  might  not  see  them ;  but 
there  is  none,  they  cannot  find  any ;  "  There  is  no  darkness 
or  shadow  of  death  where  the  workers  of  iniquity  can  hide 
themselves."  But,  in  the  mean  time,  that  speaks  the  in- 
clinations of  their  minds ;  "Oh I  that  we  could  be  hid 
from  Gkxl,  and  that  there  might  be  nothine^  at  all  to  do  be- 
tween him  and  us."  "  Ye  were  darkness,"  (here  is  the  com- 
mon state  of  the  unconverted,  unregenerate  world.)  Ephes. 
V.  8.  "  Ye  were  darkness,"  not  merely  in  the  dark,  but 
darkness  itself.  "  The  light  that  is  in  them  is  darkness,"  as 
oar  Saviour  speaks,  Mat.  vi.  23.  "  If  the  light  that  is  in 
thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness."  This,  I  say, 
speaks  an  aversion  of  mind  from  GKxl ;  they  care  not  to 
tmow  him ;  they  desire  not  to  know  him. 

And  hereupon  it  becomes  so  unaccustomed  a  thing  to 
think  of  him.  Thence  is  the  character  of  a  wicked,  unre- 
generate man,  "  A  forgetter  of  God."  It  is  his  usual  pa- 
raphrase in  Scripture,  "  A  wicked  man;"  and  that  lies,  as 
such,  under  doom,  is  under  such  a  character  as  this,  one 
that  is  "  a  forgetter  of  God ;"  "  The  wicked  shall  be  turned 
into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God,"  Psalm  iz. 
And  in  opposition  hereunto,  a  regenerate  man,  a  holy  man, 
a  renewed  man,  is  characterized  by  one  that  remembers 
God,  that  thinks  of  GKxl ;  "  A  book  of  remembrance  was 
written  for  them  that  feared  the  Lord,  and  thought  upon 
his  name."  Whereas,  it  is  said  of  the  wicked  man,  "  God 
is  not  in  all  his  thoughts."  Compare  these  two  places  to- 
gether. Psalm  z.  4.  Mai.  iii.  16.  A  good  man  is  such  a 
one  as  thinks  much  of  the  name  of  God,  hath  God's  name 
impressed  on  his  mind ;  so  as  every  actual  thought  of  Gkxl, 
it  IS  only  reading  the  letters  that  do  (as  it  were)  compose 
that  name,  and  that  are  impressed  on  his  own  mind;  to 
wit,  his  actual  thinking  of  God.  Now  a  book  of  remem- 
brance was  written  for  them  that  feared  the  Lord,  and 
thought  of  his  name.  As  if  it  had  been  said ;  "Well,  is 
there  so  much  kindness  towards  me  yet  to  be  found  in  this 
revolted  world,  that  they  will  remember  me  1  I  will  have 
a  book  of  remembrance  for  them;  there  shall  be  remem- 
brance for  remembrance.  Do  they  think  of  me  1  I  will 
think  of  them  too ;  have  they  kind  thoaghts  of  me  1  I  will 
have  much  kinder  thoughts  of  them ;  f  will  book  it  up. 
Every  kind  thought  that  is  taken  up  concerning  me,  in  this 
•  Preadnd  Bfvoh  Mth  !«M.: 


general  apostacy  and  revoltedness  of  the  world  ttom  me,  I 
will  set  it  down,  I  will  have  ahook  of  remembrance  for  every 
one  that  has  anythoughts  of  me,in  this  forlorn  state  of  things.^' 

And  then,  as  this  aversion  hath  place  in  the  minds  of 
men,  it  hath  so,  more  formally,  in  their  wills;  they  will 
not  have  this  Lord  to  be  their  God ;  he  shall  not  reign  over 
them ;  they  refuse  his  empire,  throw  off  the  reins ;  "  Let 
us  cast  away  his  cords,  and  break  his  bands  off  from  us." 
So,  in  the  apostate  world,  do  the  princes  and  people  com- 
bine together  against  the  divine  government j  and  those 
that  lead  others  consent  to  be  led  themselves  m  this  case. 
"  Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder,  and  cast  awav  their 
cords  from  us;"  (Psalm  ii.)  those  of  God,  and  of  his  Anoint- 
ed, the  Redeemer,  the  Messiah,  as  that  word  signifies. 

And  then,  likewise,  there  is  a  consequent  averse  or  trans- 
verse posture  in  the  affections  of  the  soul,  whereof,  indeed, 
the  wul  is  the  seat  and  subject;  desires,  fears,  hopes,  de- 
lights, anger,  sorrow,  all  iransversed  in  a  quite  contrary 
course  and  being  to  what  thev  should  be ;  and  so  it  is  pro- 
portionably  towards  men,  so  far  as  men  are  concerned  with 
men ;  and  so  it  is  towardis  ourselves.  We  should  have  dis- 
coursed of  these  distinctly,  but  cannot  now. 

It  is,  in  the  mean  time,  strange,  (and  let  us  consider  that 
with  ourselves,)  that  this  being  so  apparently  the  common 
case,  it  should  oe  so  little  considered ;  that  men  take  sach 
complacency  in  themselves ;  that  it  comes  so  seldom  into 
the  thoughts  of  any  to  think,  "  I  either  am,  or  have  been, 
an  apostate  creature,  ouite  turned  off  from  Gk)d."  It  is  to 
be  admired,  that  men^s  own  thoughts  are  not  painful  to 
them  upon  this  account  Certain  it  is,  that  I,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  have  been  all  in  an  apostacy  from  Grod.  This 
hath  been  my  state ;  it  is  my  present  state.  I  am  either  an 
apostate  creature,  or  a  returned  creature :  either  still  apos- 
tate, or  renewed  towards  him,  altered  in  my  habitual  frame 
and  inclination.  How  is  it  with  me  t  am  I  one  of  the  re- 
duces? one  that  the  mighty  hand  and  power  of  the  Re- 
deemer (he  that  died,  "the  just  for  the  unjust  to  bring  us 
to  God")  hath  reduced  and  fetched  back  to  GKxl. 

Or  is  this  the  case  of  none  of  usi  That  whereas  we 
were  all  off  from  God,  in  an  averse  posture  to  him,  are  we 
not  strivine  against  the  design  of  the  merciful  Redeemer, 
who  is  still  stnving  to  bring  us  back,  and  who  strove  herein 
unto  blood,  resisting  against  the  wicked  iacllBations  of  de- 
generate, apostate  men  1  "  He  resisted  to  blood  striving 
against  sin.^'  That  is  the  thing  plainly  implied  in  that  of 
the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  chap.  xii.  4.  "Ye  have  not 
vet  resisted  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin ;"  whereas,  he 
had  been,  immediately  before,  bespeaking  them  to  "nm 
with  patience  the  race  that  was  set  before  them,  looking 
unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of  the  faith ;  who,  for 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despis- 
ing the  shame."  But  why  did  he  endure  that  cross  and 
shame  which  we  find  him  to  have  despised  1  Th^  follow- 
ing words  show,  he  had  been  striving  against  sio.  But 
that  is  none  of  your  case ;  it  was  his.  He  suffered  that 
cross,  and  fell  under  all  that  opprobrium,  ignominy,  and 
shame,  in  this  striving  against  sm  even  unto  blood  ;  that 
sin  by  which  men  are  held  off  from  GKxl,  continued  in  a 
state  of  apostacy  from  him. 

Now  let  us  bethink  ourselves  what  Ihe  Son  of  God  hath 
been  striving  unto  blood  against ;  to  wit,  "  sin ;"  which 
hath  turned  us  off  from  God,  and  kept  as  off  from  God: 
and  are  we  striving  against  him,  will  not  be  reduced,  will 
not  be  brought  back  1  Strangers  to  God  we  have  been,  ano 
so  we  will  be  still ;  go  from  day  to  dav,  from  morning  to 
night,  and  will  have  no  concern  witn  God ;  we  will  not 
pray  to  him ;  we  will  not  think  of  his  name ;  we  will  en- 
tertain no  converse  with  him. 

Bat  the  further  Use  is  referred  to  be  spoken  to,  after  a 
further  ezplication  of  the  sinful  state  of  mankind. 


LECTURE  XXV/ 


It  hath  been  showed,  that  the  ill  inclination  of  men  to- 
wards God,  effects  the  whole  soul.  The  mind  knows  him 
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not,  thinks  not  of  him,  is  habitually  forgetfal  of  him;  and, 
more  formally,  this  aversion  is  in  the  will :  that  doth  not 
choose  the  Lord  for  his  God;  wills  him  not,  even  where 
a  people  do  profess  his  name.  If  yet  the  work  of  renova- 
tion have  not  taken  place,  his  own  Israel  will  have  none  of 
him :  "  Israel,"  saitn  God,  "  would  have  none  of  me." 
Corrupt  nature  is  the  same,  even  in  such  a  people,  what- 


of  God."  And  conscience  is  stupified,  doth  not  do  its  of- 
fice, or,  sometimes,  is  outra^ous  and  over-does  it,  the  at- 
fections  and  passions  are  all  as  so  many  furies ;  original 
rectitade  being  ^one,  and  the  soul  destitute  of  that  holy 
image  which  originally  it  bore. 

But  there  is,  also,  an  evil  inclination  towards  fellow- 
creatures  of  their  own  order.  That  love  is  wanting  which 
IS  "  the  fulfilling  of  the  law ;"  and  that  sams  up  all  that 
rectitude  of  heart  and  soul  towards  fellow-creatures  of^our 
own  order.  All  is  summed  up  in  this ;  "  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself;"  ana  therefore  is  love  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law. 

And  then,  also,  towards  ourselves.  Our  love  to  our 
neighbour  is  to  be  measured  bv  that  to  ourselves ;  as 
that  great  fundamental  precept  which  our  Saviour  calls  the 
"  second,"  next  to  that;  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  might ;  and  thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;"  in  opposition where- 
unto,  stands  that  aversion  to  God,  in  the  first  part.  And 
as  to  the  second  great  commandment,  it  is  a  measured 
thing;  and  the  measure  is  love  to  ourselves. 

But  now,  in  this  state  of  apostacy,  men  want  even  that, 
they  do  not  love  themselves:  to  wit,  if  they  did  know 
themselves ;  and  that  they  do  not  anect,  to  gain  a  true 
knowledge  of  themselves ;  and  therefore,  do  not  love  them- 
selves, their  more  noble  self,  their  more  excellent  self 
The  soul,  which  is  the  man,  that  they  do  not  love ;  they 
care  not  for  it;  care  not  how  they  prostitute  it;  how 
they  enslave,  how  they  hazard  it  from  day  to  day.  Yea, 
ana, 

[2.]  In  all  these  respects,  there  is  not  only  an  aversion^ 
an  ill  inclination,  to  that  which  is  good,  a  want  of  original 
righteousness,  or  of  the  holy  image  of  God  as  such ;  but 
there  is,  likewise,  propensions  to  all  manner  of  evil;  there 
are  violent  propensions  towards  forbidden  objects.  God 
being  forsaken  and  lefl,  and  the  soul  of  man  being  con- 
scious to  itself  that  it  is  not  enough  for  itself,  it  must  ad- 
join itself  to  somewhat  else,  when  it  is  off  from  God:  and 
so,  by  the  same  steps  by  which  it  recedes  Arom  him,  it 
turns  to  the  creature,  to  this  vain  and  impure  world, 
which  is  God's  rival  and  competitor  for  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men.. 

But  here,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  when  the  soul  is 
off  from  God,  and  therefore  must  seek  for  somewhat  else 
to  supply  his  room,  it  finds  itself  under  anecessit]rto  make 
a  false  and  adscititious  deity,  a  divided  thing,  as  if  it  were 
under  a  secret  consciousness  that  no  one  thing  could  fill 
up  the  room  of  God.  And  therefore,  the  new  deity  is  di- 
vided between  these  twoj  to  wit,  between  this  world  and 
a  man's  own  self;  that  is,  his  meaner  or  baser  self,  his 
ignoble  self.  And  all  of  you  know  (if  you  recollect  a  little) 
what  God  is  to  be  to  us,  namely,  our  Boverei^  Lord,  our 
Sovereign  Qood ;  him  we  are  to  serve,  and  him  we  are  to 
enjoy. 

Tne  soul  being  off  from  him,  and  being  now  to  fill  up 
his  room  as  it  can,  it  doth  (as  it  can)  attempt  to  fill  it  up 
by  these  two  things — self  and  the  world:  self  supplies  the 
room  of  God,  as  he  is  to  be  served  by  us;  and  the  world 
supplies  the  room  of  God,  as  God  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  us. 
And  here  are  the  propensions,  now,  of  the  apostate  soul, 
continuing  so,  andf  yet  unrenewed  towards  self,  as  the  only 
one  to  be  served,  obeyed,  and  pleased,  instead  of  serving, 
obeying,  and  pleasing  God.  And  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
idols  that  is  set  up  in  the  apostate  world,  even — a  man's 
self. 

But  then  remember  it  is  his  baser,  meaner,  and  more 
ignoble  self;  when  it  is  become  the  vilest  thing  thatitwas 
possible  a  reasonable,  immortal  soul  could  become ;  when 
It  is  besotted,  carnalized,  brutified;  when  it  is,  in  short, 
become  a  brute,  when  it  would  be  a  god.    While  it  was 


itself,  it  must  abhor  any  such  thooght,  with  the  higbeat 
measures  and  greatest  pitch  of  indignation.  But  now  it  is 
brutified  into  the  vilest  and  roost  degenerate  thing,  become 
even  as  the  beast  that  perish,  now  it  must  be  a  god  "I 
will  have  none  to  serve  out  this  self." 

But  then,  finding  (aa  that  is  obvious  to  every  one)  that  it 
hath  not  its  own  good  in  its  own  hand,  (as,  alas!  what  hare 
I  in  me  to  make  me  happier ;  and  though  that  is  more  to 
be  considered  under  the  other  head  of  aeatb,  yet  there  is 
sin  in  it  too,  as  it  underwent  a  direct  interdict,)  it  finds  it 
must  forage,  it  must  go  abroad ;  it  finds  it  hath  not  enough 
in  itself  to  satisfy  it.  And  therefore,  now  in  this  kifid,a]>d 
under  this  notion,  the  world  is  the  other  idol  thai  is  to 
supply  the  room  of  God.  "  Love  not  the  world,  nor  the 
thmgs  of  the  world;  for  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the 
love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.'^  That  shows,  however, 
in  the  unrenewed  state,  the  propensions  of  the  sod  are,  bji 
love,  carried  towards  this  vain  and  wretched  world.  All 
the  Rood  that  it  designs  for  itself  it  seeks  from  it  And 
so,  these  are  the  two  idols  that  are  set  up  in  this  apttie 
world  against  the  living  and  true  God;  self,  as  tne  god 
that  is  to  be  served,  and  the  world,  as  the  god  that  is  to  be 
enjoyed. 

But  then,  we  must  observe,  by  the  way,  that  as  there  ii 
towards  these  two  substituted  objects  a  violent  propen- 
slon;  so  it  is  forbidden  only  under  that  notion  wherein  ii 
is  excessive.  It  is  no  unlawful  thing  for  a  man  to  lore 
himself,  and  even  his  meaner  self;  but  to  love  himself  with 
that  love  wherewith  he  should  love  God,  that  is  siniiil 
It  is  no  unlawful  Uiing  to  love  inferior  creatures,  thinn  of 
this  world,  which  Gc2i  made  all  very  good;  bat  to  m 
them  with  that  love  wherewith  we  should  love  God,asoGr 
supreme  and  highest  good,  herein  stands  the  sinfulness  cf 
this  propension.  These  are  to  be  in  the  room  of  God; 
not  to  serve  ourselves  under  God,  but  above  him  sad 
against  him ;  not  to  enjoy  and  please  ourselves  in  ths 
world,  in  subserviency  and  obedience  to  God,  bat  in  di- 
rect opposition. 

Ana  so  there  is,  upon  this  account,  not  only  no  incli- 
nation towards  God,  (which  was  considered  under  the 
former  head,)  but  there  is  direct  enmity.  Not  only,  in 
this  case,  dotn  the  soul  not  love  him  with  all  the  heart, 
mind,  ana  might ;  but  it  hates  him.  And  this  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  apostate  world.  Look  to  that  Rom.  i.& 
"  They  liked  not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge."  And 
a  little  lower,  they  are  called  "God-haters."  The  word 
signifies,  they  hate  him  with  a  sty^an  hatred,  they  hate 
him  as  one  would  hale  hell ;  that  is  the  signification  of  the 
word  "God-haters,"  which  sums  up  the  malignity  of  this 
cornipted  nature  of  man,  that  is  made  out  in  so  naiij 
particulars  in  all  that  latter  part  of  that  1st  chapter  to  the 
Romans. 

So  likewise,  in  reference  to  their  fellow-creatures, when 
this  love  is  wanting,  which  thev  should  bear  to  them,  aod 
which  is  the  radical  principle  tnat  comprehends  in  it  all 
duty  of  that  kind,  (that  is,  doth  virtually  comprehend  it 
all,)  the  want  of  tnat  due  disposition  is  supplied  hy  a 
eontranr  principle;  that  is,  by  one  contrary  thereonio. 
which  is  that  o£^"  being  hateful  and  hating  one  another, 
mentioned  Romans  i.  30,  31.  and  Titus  ii.  3.  And  it  i^ 
too,  upon  this  account,  that  "self"  is  one  of  the  two  sob- 
stitated  idols,  as  you  have  heard.  And  because  the  iniereS 
of  this  "self"  interferes,  and  there  are  now  as  many  deiiw 
to  be  served  as  there  are  men ;  hereupon  it  is,  that  jcaloifff 
works  into  hatred.  And  it  partly  proceeds,  too,  irom  the 
narrowness  and  minuteness  of  this  world,  which  is  ti^ 
other  idol  that  men  set  up  in  the  room  and  stead  of  Gou 
This  world  is  too  little  for  men;  (it  cannot  but  be  so;V» 
little  for  immortal  souls.  It  is  a  thing  in  its  own  natw 
unsuitable  to  them;  but  yet,  men  being  deceived,  think 'j 
have  their  all  out  of  it:  and  so  they  arc  all  palling  afiu 
tearing  one  from  another,  every  one  for  himself^  to  luaR 
his  own  portion  out  of  this  world  as  great  and  considerahif 
as  he  can,  still  imagining  he  shall  repair  his  loss  of  &«> 
out  of  this  world.  And  all  being  under  the  power  of  ttf 
delusion,  they  do  not  consider,  that  "  there  is  a  lie  in  tb^ 
right  hand;"  that  they  are  seeking  that  in  this  vcrk 
which  it  can  never  afibrd  them. 

Bat  hereupon,  instead,  of  that  love  which  shoow  « 
"the  fulfilling  of  the  law"  of  the  second  table,  spoken  « 
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Rom.  xiii  there  is  that  enmity,  that  mataal  hatred  of  one 
another,  that  hath  for  so  many  ages  made  this  world  an 
^ueldama,  a  field  of  blood;  and  comprehends  and  sums  up 
all  those  lusts,  from  whence  come  wars  and  ^htings  among 
men:  amonff  men,  I  say,  who  lay  under  the  obligation  of 
so  eqoal  a  law,  and  so  kind  a  law  of  love,  which  so  di- 
rectly tended  to  the  welfare  of  mankind :  and  so  would 
ha7e  made  this  world  a  heaven  upon  eartn,  every  one  lo- 
ving one  another  as  himself,  and  seeking  another's  good  as 
his  own :  whereas,  all  make  it  now  their  business  to  tear 
this  world  oat  of  one  another's  hands  as  mnch  as  they  can, 
and  to  pluck  it  in  pieces,  and  so  ta  worry  and  destroy  one 
another  for  it. 

And  in  reference  to  men  themselves  too.  In  the  room  of 
a  riffht  disposition  towards  themselves,  there  are  substi- 
tuted wicked  propeosions :  they  do  affect  themselves  wick- 
edly, sinfully,  illegally,  against  the  direction  of  the  divine 
rule :  and  this  is  tiie  root  of  all  the  insincerity  that  is  to  be 
found  any  where  in  the  world,  that  is,  that  the  superior 
powers  do  not  ^vem  the  inferior,  do  rebe]  and  disobey. 
The  mind  and  judgment  that  should  govern  the  will,  and 
its  determinations,  and  purposes,  this  wajr  and  that,  neglect 
their  office ;  so  that  in  the  mind,  now,  is  blindness ;  not 
generally  a  not  seeing,  but  refusing  to  see,  a  willing  blind- 
ness ;  that  which  the  Scriptures  express  by  "  blindness  of 
heart."  There  is  error,  self-deception,  about  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  practical  nuiiters;  the  calling  of  good, 
evil,  and  evil,  good.  There  is  somnolency  and  drowsy 
slumber  upon  the  minds  of  men ;  a  supine  negligence,  that 
they  cannot  consider  nor  care  how  things  go  within  them, 
or  what  is  uppermost. 

Then  again,  there  is,  in  the  inferior  soul,  the  ima^na- 
tions,  the  appetites,  the  affections  or  passions,  a  continual 
mutiny  and  disorder,  a  rebellion  against  what  doth  remain 
of  the  law  in  the  mind;  so  that  what  remains  is  very  im- 
perfect, much  obscured,  shattered,  and  broken :  yet,  there 
is  a  continual  mutiny  and  insurrection  against  these  relics 
of  that  law.  And  tnis,  indeed,  constitutes  a  man,  within 
himself,  the  continual  seat  of  a  war ;  he  is  in  a  state  of  war 
with  himself:  for  he  hath  some  light  in  his  mind ;  but  there 
are  these  mutinous  and  rebellious  appetitions  and  passions 
working  in  continual  opposition  thereunto ;  so  that  he  can- 
not raze  out  those  notions  he  hath  in  his  mind :  "  This  I 
should  do,  and  that  I  should  do  so ;"  nor  will  his  inferior 
faculties  be  induced  to  any  kind  of  compliance  therewith. 
It  is  not  such  a  war  as  in  the  regenerate,  to  wit,  in  one  and 
the  same  faculty,  and  especially  in  the  heart  and  will, 
where  there  is  an  imperfect  inclination  to  that  which  is 
good,  but  yet  victorious.  But  the  war  lies  here,  between 
that  which  should  be  the  governing  foculty,  the  mind,  the 
practical  judgment,  the  conscience,  and  the  mutinous  dis- 
positions of  a  rebellious  heart,  that  are  entire,  and  in  their 
full  strength,  in  the  unregenerate  ;  whereas,  in  the  rege- 
nerate, they  are  subdued  and  brought  under;  not  quite  ex- 
pelled, but  yet  conquered. 

Thus,  we  have  the  true  state  of  the  case,  how  it  is  with 
men  with  respect  to  the  sinfulness  of  their  nature,  which 
lies  spread  through  all  the  several  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  soul,  and  shows  itself  with  reference  to  the  several  4>b- 
jects  wherewith  men  can  be  any  way  concerned.  But  we 
are  to  consider, 

(2.^  The  universality  of  this  revolt ;  that  is,  that  all  men 
are  m  it,  they  are  all  gone  back ;  all  men,  and  the  all  of 
every  man.  All  men  are  in  it.  And  it  is,  therefore,  on  the 
whole  matter,  not  strange  that  this  corruption  of  the  nature 
of  man  should  be  represented  with  such  rhetoric  as  we  find 
in  divers  passages  of  Scripture :  as  in  the  14th  and  53d 
Psalms,  and  Romans  iii.  where  you  have  divers  passages 
quoted  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  out  of  the  book 
of  Psalms,  of  that  same  import,  to  signify,  how  general  a 
consent  there  is  in  this  matter  of  man's  rebellion ;  that  as 
men  have  agreed  herein  with  infernal  spirits,  so  they  do 
generally  agree  with  one  another :  '*  Come,  let  us  cast  off 
his  cords,  and  throw  away  his  bands  from  off  us."  All, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  a^ee  in  such  a  design 
IS  this. 

If  voa  would  take  a  brief  view  of  the  state  of  the  case, 
Lhat  3d  of  the  Romans  will  give  it  yon  very  shortly  and 
succinctly,  and  yet,  withal,  very  copiously  and  fully.  The 
ipostle  tells  ns,  that  he  luul  proved  (as  indeed  ne  had 


done  in  the  1st  and  2nd  chapters  of  that  epistle)  that  **  Jews 
and  Gentiles  wiere  under  sin."  Those  two  distributinff 
terms,  Jew  and  Gentile,  taking  up  the  whole  of  the  world, 
and  was  then  the  known  distribution  of  the  world  of  man- 
kind. And  he  had  not  only  said  it,  but  proved  it,  that  they 
were  all  under  sin;  even  the  very  Jews  themselves,  as 
well  as  Gentiles,  though  a  select  people,  a  people  that  had 
the  oracles  of  God,  the  peculiar  tokens  of  his  presence  and 
favour,  (where  grace  was  not  victorious,^  yet,  as  great  an 
enemy  appears  among  them  against  Groa,  as  in  the  pagan, 
world  ana  nations  of  the  earth. 

And  if  vou  look  into  the  1st  Romans,  and  the  latter  end, 
you  see,  tnat  men  having  expelled  and  driven  God  out  of 
their  minds  and  thoughts,  as  not  liking  to  retain  him  in 
their  knowledge,  what  becomes  of  them  hereupon  1  Why, 
Grod  gives  them  up,  leaves  them  to  themselves :  they  be- 
come now  to  be  under  the  dominion  and  power  of  exorbit- 
ant and  unruly  affections  and  passions.  "  Gk)d  gave  (hem 
up  to  vile  affections ;  and  as  they  liked  not  to  retain  God 
in  their  knowledge,  he  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind  :"  and  hereupon,  they  are  filled  with  all  unrighteous- 
ness, fornication,  wickedness,  covetousness,  maliciousness ; 
full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity ;  whisperers, 
backbiters :  and  (that  which  is  central  of  all  the  rest,  which 
was  noted  oefore)  haters  of  God ;  despiteful,  proud,  boast- 
ers, inventers  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  with- 
out understanding,  covenant  breakers,  without  natural  af- 
fection, implacable,  unmerciful. 

Here  is  a  representation  of  the  apostate  world,  of  that 
wickedness  which  all  proceeds  from  the  corrupt  fbuntain 
which  every  man  hath  in  himself  And  then,  in  the  3rd 
chapter,  he  goes  on  to  add,  from  the  Psalmist:  "  There  is 
none  righteous,  no  not  one ;  there  is  none  that  under- 
standelli,  none  that  seeketh  after  God;  they  are  all  gone 
out  of  the  way,  they  are  altogether  become  unprofitable  : 
there  is  none  that'doeth  ffood,  no  not  one."  "All  hare 
sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  Gk>d,"  both  as  it 
was  to  be  their  end,  and  as  it  was  to  be  their  transforming 
pattern.    Thus  it  is,  as  to  all  men. 

And  so,  the  all  of  every  man ;  which  divers  expressions 
in  that  3d  Romans  do  most  emphatically  represent  and  hold 
forth  to  us.  "  Their  throats  is  an  open  sepulchre,  with  their 
mouths  they  have  used  deceit,  the  poison  of  asps  is  under 
their  lips :  their  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness, 
their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood,  destruction  and  misery 
are  in  their  ways,  and  the  way  of  peace  have  they  not 
known."  Even  the  several  parts  of  the  outward  man  are 
made  use  of,  as  so  many  engines  and  machines  for  wick- 
edness. And  foi;  the  inward  man,  the  source  and  foun- 
tain of  it,  we  are  elsewhere  told,  that  "  all  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  are  only  evil ;  and  con- 
tinually" so;  GJen.  vi.  6.  So  early  had  that  universal  con- 
tagion spread  itself  among  aU  men,  and  through  the  all  of 
every  man. 

And  hence  it  is  that  they  are  so  frequently  spoken  of 
(even  notwithstanding  a  profession  of  God's  own  name,  if 
they  remain  in  the  unrenewed  state)  as  "  a  generation  of 
vipers,  and  as  a  seed  of  evil  doers ;"  yea,  (as  was  said  be- 
fore,) as  the  seed  of  the  devil,  that  old  serpent.  "  Ye  are 
of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  works  of  your  father  ye 
will  do."  And  hence  it  is,  that  all  wickedness  do  proceed, 
which  we  have  any  where  seen  perpetrated  and  done,  upon 
the  stage  of  this  world.  So  that  when  the  renewing  work 
comes  to  take  place,  there  is  need  that  it  should  pervade, 
should  pass  through,  the  whole  man.  "  The  God  of  peace 
sanctify  you  throughout  in  your  whole  spirit,  soul,  and 
body."  You  see,  every  part  of  man  needs  a  sanctifying 
influence;,  and  therefore,  all  is  corrupt  and  impure. 

Before  we  go  on,  let  us  make  somewhat  of  present  use- 
ful reflection  to  ourselves.  And  consider.  Is  it  not,  here- 
upon, wonderful  that  there  should  be  among  men  so  gene- 
ral a  self-complacency  1  How  Strang  is  it.  that  this  being 
the  state  of  the  case  with  men  in  this  world,  there  should 
be  among  them,  I  say.  so  general  a  self-complacency !  that 
thev  all  should  seem  to  be  so  well  pleased  with  themselves ! 
look  with  a  kind  eye  upon  themselves  I  that  it  doth  not 
come  into  men's  minds  to  think,  antecedently  to  their  re- 
covery, to  their  regeneration,  "  I  am  a  fallen  creature,  an 
apostate  creature,  one  separate  and  cut  off  from  God,  by 
mine  own  revolt ;  one  fallen  in  with  the  devil  against  Goa; 
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that  am  in  leagae  with  him  to  do  his  will,  and  to  disobey 
him  who  gave  me  breath ;  who  is  the  Father  of  my  spirit, 
and  the  author  of  my  whole  being." 

Are  not  these  true  thoughts  that  a  man  might  think  of 
himself,  being  yet  anregenerate,  unrenewed  1  And  is  it 
not  strange,  when  they  are  things  that  lie  so  much  in  view, 
they  yet  shoidd  so  seldom  come  into  men's  minds  1  Can 
we  think  it  possible,  if  they  did  come  oftener,  that  they 
should  be  so  vkH  pleased  with  themselves  1  Yet  this  they 
are  generally  prone  to  be.  It  is  the  character  of  the  wicked 
man,  that  is,  one  that  continues  yet  in  a  slate  of  apostacv, 
that  "  he  flatters  himself  in  his  own  eyes,  (Psal.  xxxvi.  2.) 
until  his  iniquity  be  found  to  be  hateful."  He  still  looks 
upon  himself  with  a  self-flattering  eye.  If  there  be  any 
thing  which,  abstractly  considered,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  amiable,  this  is  singly  looked  upon :  but  it  is  seldom, 
in  the  mean  time,  thought,  but  generally  forgot,  what  is  a 
man's  state. 

O !  how  few  are  there  that  cry  out,  "  What  is  the  state 
of  my  case  1  If  I  have  strength,  if  I  have  wit,  if  I  have 
any  thing  of  comeliness,  I  can  presently  strut  and  think, 
W  hat  a  fine  creature  am  I !  But,  in  the  mean  time,  that  I 
am  a  rebel  against  heaven ;  I  am  an  accomplice  with  the 
devil  against  God ;  I  am  an  apostate  from  my  rightful, 
sovereign  Lord."  This  would  surely  turn  all  men^s  self- 
complacency  into  horror  and  consternation,  that  a  man 
would  be  airaid  of  himself,  and  wish  he  could  run  away 
from  himself;  and  wonder  how  the  earth  comes  to  bear 
such  a  creature.  O !  this  monster  of  an  apostate  soul  that 
is  ofi'from  Gk)d,  and  without  a  disposition  or  inclination  to 
return  to  him,  carries  so  much  of  horror  and  prodigy  with 
it,  that  it  is  strange  all  are  not  filled  with  fright  and  amaze- 
ment, till  they  find  some  manifest  proof  of  a  regenerating, 
transforming  grace  upon  their  spirits :  it  is  strange  that, 
till  then,  they  are  not  a  continual  terror  to  themselves. 
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God,  and  fallen  into  a  confederacy  with  the  devil  and  bis 
ant:els,  against  their  rightful,  sovereign  Lord. 

ft  is  not  a  thing  spoken  (as  it  were)  once  on  the  bye; 
but  the  Scripture  dotn  industriously  represent  this  as  the 
settled  state  of  the  case  with  men.  Look  to  the  Ephet. 
ii.  1.  "  Yon  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins : — ^wherein  we  all  had  onr  conversatioD  ia 
times  past,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
mind.'^  And  under  whose  regimen  is  this!  Why,  "ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  this  world,  according  to  the  prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the 
children  of  disobedience."  They;  live  subject  to  the  go- 
vemment  of  that  prince :  and  that  is  a  long-contiiiQed«mp, 
referring  to  the  whole  time  and  state  of  the  apostacj.  It 
speaks  the  fixed  state  of  this  case,  that  as  lon^  as  mea  do 
remain  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  as  it  is  in  the  1st  vene 
of  that  chapter ;  and  all  the  while  that  that  death  lies  opGa 
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But  that  which  doth  yet  give  us  a  AiUer  and  more  dread- 
ful account  of  this  state  of  the  case,  is,  besides  the  con- 
sideration we  are  to  have  what  man  is  in  himself,  and  in 
his  faculties  and  powers,  precisely  considered,  which  do 
make  up  the  sinfulness  of  his  state,  and  which  might  be 
mentioned  under  this  head,  is, 

is.}  The  aggravations  of  man's  sinfulness, 
l.j  We  are  to  bethink  ourselves,  therefore,  with  whom 
there  is  a  coincidency,  and  into  what  society  and  combina- 
tion he  falls,  in  this  his  corrupt  state:  and  so,  take  the 
state  of  the  case  briefly  and  summarily  thus;  that  he  is,  in 
all  this,  an  accomplice  with  those  apostate,  disloyal,  infer- 
nal spirits,  that  had  revolted,  and  were  fallen  tVom  God 
before :  an  amazing  consideration !  In  all  this,  he  is  in 
confederation  and  combination  with  devils,  with  the  pow- 
ers of  hell  and  darkness,  against  his  rightful  and  sovereign 
Lord.  And  so  doth  the  Scripture  most  expressly  speak  in 
divers  places ;  so  far  as  that  the  devil  comes  thereupon  to 
be  styled,  "The  god  of  this  world,"  who  "hath  blinded 
the  minds  of  them  which  believe  not,"  3  Cor.  iv.  4. 

And  O I  that  we  could  consider  this,  according  to  what 
it  doth  import  and  carry  in  it  of  horror  dnd  detestableness. 
It  is  a  thing  that  we  do  not  yet  believe,  that  a  world  inha- 
bited by  reasonable  creatures,  Grod's  own  offspring,  are 
universally  fallen  into  a  confederacy  and  combination  with 
another  god,  with  an  enemy-god,  an  adversary-god,  against 
the  living  and  true  God.  Men  have  changed  their  Gk>d. 
And  what  a  fearful  choice  have  they  made !  fallen  into  a 
league  with  those  wicked  creatures  that  were  weary  of  his 
government  before,  and  that  were,  thereupon,  thrown 
aown  into  an  abjrss  of  darkness,  and  bound  up  in  the  chains 
thereof,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  But  both  the 
Scripture  say  this  in  vaini  or  hath  it  not  a  meaning, 
When  it  calls  the  devil,  "  The  god  of  this  world  1"  O I  with 
what  amazement  shoiild  it  strike  our  hearts,  to  think  that 
90  it  is i  that  the  whole  order  of  creatures  is  gone  ofi'from 
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according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit 
that  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience."  They  are 
led  captive  by  him  at  his  will,  2  Tim.  ii.  26.  He  hath  his 
will  or  them.  "  The  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do,"  Joha 
viii.  44.  That  "  will"  is  not  a  sign  of  the  tense,  bat  a  di»- 
tinct  word,  "  you  will  -,"  you  will  to  do  the  lasts  of  yonr 
father ;  vou  have  a  proneness,  a  propension  of  will,  or  it 
is  gratenil  to  your  will,  to  do  the  fusts  of  vour  father :  the 
devil  is  become  even  a  father  and  a  goa  to  this  apostate 
world :  they  are  the  serpent's  seed ;  he  hath  (as  it  were) 
impregnated  them  with  all  the  nrinciples  of  malignity  m 
disloyalty,  against  their  rightful,  sovereign  Lord. 

Methinks,  this  should  make  as  afraid  of  cursives,  vd 
even  of  one  another,  till  there  be  some  appearance  of  a 
change  in  the  state  of  our  case.  We  look  npoa  it  as  a 
very  terrible  thing,  to  have  the  bodv  of  a  man  possessed 
with  a  devil ;  but  how  much  more  dreadful  is  it,  to  hare 
his  soul  under  that  possession ;  acted  upon  bv  Satan  in  sH 
his  designs  through  the  whole  of  his  course,  led  capcirefrr 
the  devil  at  his  will !  Waiting  if  God  will  give  repen- 
tance -J  that  is  represented  as  the  great  business  of  the  Uo^ 
pel  mmistry,  and  of  a  Gospel  minister,  as  in  2  Tim.  ii.  d(, 
25.  to  wait  with  patience,  and  endeavour  with  frentlenes^ 
that  they  may  be  brought  to  repentance,  and  enabled  to  re- 
cover themselves  out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil,  who  are  led 
captive  by  him  at  his  will.  See  what  his  part  then  is,  as  a 
eod  over  this  world ;  he  makes  them  do  what  he  will,  be 
hath  his  will  upon  them.  "  My  will  is,  that  yoa  forsrt 
Gk)d;  and  they  do;  that  you  may  live  in  a  continaal  cce- 
tempt  of  Gk)d ;  and  so  they  do:  that  you  mind  nothing  fam 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  and  how  to  please  and  gntifr 
your  flesh  and  sense,  mind  nothing  but  what  shall,  or  shai 
not,  profit  your  external  part,  or  insnare  and  hurt  Toa^aad 
undo  you ;  and  they  do  just  as  he  would  have  them  da, 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  course.  So  that,  in  ihs  sate 
of  the  apostacy,  they  are  in  a  continual  c<»federatioa  u 
accomplices  with  devils,  those  apostate  spirits^  that  vhc 
gone  off"  from  God  before. 

[2]  It  is  a  further  aggravating  consideration  of  this  sia- 
fulness,  that  the  understandings  of  men  do  all  this  whi^ 
remain  with  them ;  thev  have  their  understandings  tt. 
about  them.  Man  is  still  an  intelligent  creatnre.  ''  Tb^e 
is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  ha'i 
given  him  understanding,"  (Job  xxxii.  8.)  to  distingic^ 
him  from  a  brute.  It  is  very  true,  indeed,  if  sin  had  > 
tally  unmanned  men,  it  had  brought  them  into  an  wx 
incapacity  of  sinning  any  more.  If  the  leadinsr  fars!^ 
were  destroyed  quite,  he  were  then  no  more  capable  of  m 
than  a  log.  But  this  makes  the  matter  beyond  all  imar- 
nation  wonderful,  that  a  man  should  have  his  aIlde^&^^- 
ing  remain ine,  and  become  such  a  monster  as  this;  aisl 
yet  apprehend  nothing  of  it :  an  understanding  that  be 
can  use  about  other  matters;  he  can  discoars;e,  reaaa, 
project,  lay  designs,  form  methods  in  reference  to  all  tksff 
that  are  of  an  inferior  concernment  We  find  that  is  .2s, 
great  transformation  of  that  haughty  prince  I^ebQchadMZ- 
zar,  (whom  Grod  turned  to  graze  among  the  wiM  be^  ot 
the  field,)  a  transformation,  not  of  his  body,  (as  we  hav« 
no  reason  to  think  that  it  was,)  but  of  his  mmd;  and  av 
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are  told,  that  at  the  end  of  sq  mnch  time,  his  understand- 
ing retained  to  him.  But  m  this  common  case  men's  un- 
derstandings do  remain  with  them  all  the  while  they  are 
under  this  nu)nstrous  transformation ;  that  is,  while  a  rear 
sonable,  immortal  spirit  disaffects  his  Maker,  the  Father 
o{  spirits ;  joins  itself  with  clods,  the  base  things  of  this 
eann ;  vea,  joins  itself  to  devils,  ajpostate,  impure  spirits, 
and  falls  into  confederacy  with  them  against  Gkxl:  ana 
jet  men  are  not  aware  of  their  case. 

And  this  makes  that  transformation  which  sin  hath 
wrought  in  the  very  nature  of  man,  in  the  soul  of  man,  his 
reasonable  soul,  so  horrid  a  thing.  If  be  had  been  trans- 
formed into  any  other  bodily  shape,  (though  never  so 
monstrous,)  it  had  been  incomparably  a  less  monstrous 
translation  than  this :  to  make  a  reasonable,  understand- 
ing creature,  engage  in  a  contest  against  him  that  gave  him 
breath,  the  Author  and  Parent  of  his  life  and  being,  nothing 
could  be  a  more  monstrous  thing.  If  all  these  metamor- 
phoses which  poets  feign,  had  generally  taken  place  and 
effect  every  where  among  men ;  if  they  had  been  trans- 
formed into  trunks  of  trees  and  the  like,  (as  hath  been 
feigned  concerning  divers,)  it  had  been  a  less  strange,  a 
less  feanul  transformation  than  this:  a  reasonable,  intelli- 
gent, immortal  spirit,  turned  against  nis  Maker,  and  intent 
upon  razing  out  eveiy  thing  of  his  holj  image  out  of  itself. 
Now  this  understanding  still  remaining,  the  persisting 
in  a  way  and  course  of  sin,  is  a  running  counter  to  that 
light  and  knowledge  which  every  man  hath,  in  a  degree, 
remaining  in  him,  though  it  is  but  a  dubious  kind  of  twi- 
ight ;  Ushi  that  doth  rather  admit  to  be  called  "  darkness." 
'if  the  fight  that  is  in  you  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that 
larkness !"  that  is,  it  is  ineffectual  to  answer  the  proper 
purposes  of  a  directive,  practical  light ;  yet  what  doth  re- 
oain  thereof^  doth  serve  most  highly  to  aggravate  the 
rickedness  of  them  in  whom  it  is. 
This  is  that  which  is  more  than  intimated,  when  men  are 
eqnired  to  show  themselves  men ;  as  it  is  in  Isaiah  xlvi. 
.  You  have  the  proper  principles  of  humanity  yet  about 
ou,  and  the  great  distinguishing  principle  of  reason,  that 
zalts  you  above  inferior  creatures;  you  have  it  in  you, 
ut  you  do  not  use  it ;  you  are  men,  but  you  do  not  show 
: :  '^  Show  yourselves  men,  ye  transgressors."  And  again, 
^salm  liii.  4.  '*  Have  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  no  ksow- 
3dge  V  It  is  implied  that  they  have  it,  but  they  will  not 
ise  it ;  tie  interrogation  is  a  more  forcible  affirmation : 
den  have  knowledge  in  them,  yet  transgress  *,  and  so  keep 
p  a  contest  and  a  war  against  Gkxi,  and  against  them- 
elves.   And  again, 

[3.]  It  is  a  further  most  aggravating  consideration,  that 
s,  in  general,  they  have  understanding  about  them,  and 
till  remaining  with  them,  they  have  also  some  natural  no- 
on^ of  Ghod,  all  the  while  they  are  thus  at  war  with  him, 
nd  in  this  defiance  against  him.  Still  they  have  the  natu- 
il  impress  of  God  upon  their  minds  that  they  cannot  raze 
at ;  so  that  they  do  not  fight  a^nst  him  altogether  in  the 
ark;  "  Light  shines  in  the  midst  of  that  darkness  which 
^mprehends  it  not."  That  lis^ht  by  which  Qod  reveals 
imself,  not  only  round  about  them,  but  in  them ;  there  is 
tat  which  might  be  known  of  Qod  in  every  man,  as  in 
lat  Rom.  i.  19.  That  which  might  be  known  of  God  is 
lanifest  in  them,  for  Gkxl  hath  revealed  it  to  them. 
And  there  is  hereupon,  such  a  thing  as  natural  religion ; 
it  while  they  have  a  notion  of  God  in  their  minds,  it  is 
ot  as  of  a  being  irrelative  to  them,  but  it  is  as  an  Object 
''  worship ;  an  object  of  trust,  so  as  that  commonly  men, 
L  their  last  necessities,  untaught  and  uninstructed,  do 
ray  to  him.  As  I  remember  that  ancient.  (Minutins  Foe- 
r,5  in  opposition  topaganism,  asserting  tne  oneness  of  the 
eity,  and  that  Qoi  whom  the  Christians  serve,  speaks 
kus :  "  You  yourselves  (saith  he)  when  any  thing  ails 
>a  and  are  in  distress,  do  not  you  use  to  lift  up  your  eyes 
id  hands  to  heaven  1  vnigi  isU  naturalis  estserme^  this  is 
;  a  natural  kind  of  prayer,  which  your  own  nature  doth 
ren  constrain  you  to,  whether  you  will  or  no:  there  is  a 
Ltural  suscentibleness  of  religion.  Men  are  instructed 
r  nature  itself,  to  dread  a  superior  Being,  and  to  place 
>ine  kind  of  dependance  noon  it,  and  to  l^Bive  some  kind 
*  expectation  from  it,  of  heip  and  relief  in  their  necessi- 
ss  and  distresses,  and  yet  remain,  all  this  whUe,  in  an 
xxtacy,  in  war  and  rebellion. 


This  makes  this  monster  of  an  apostate  creature  to  be  so 
much  the  more  monstrous,  beyond  comparison ;  even  be- 
yond all  that  can  be  thought.  The  case  being  thus  with 
them,  that  such  sentiments  of  Gbdas  they  have  about  them, 
they  cannot  erase,  and  yet,  cannot  obey ;  they  can  never 
get  them  out  of  them,  nor  comply  with  them :  this  is  their 
case.  So  monstrous  a  thing  is  an  unregenerate  creature 
that  remains  yet  in  the  apostate  state.  They  carry  about  a 
notion  of  God  with  them  in  their  minds  wherever  they  go ; 
and  so  have  not  only  reason  left  them,  but  somewhat  of 
religion ;  which  some  take  to  be  a  more  distinguishing 
property  in  man  than  reason  itself,  it  being  less  disputable 
whether  it  do  peculiarly  belong  to  man :  to  inferior  creatures 
it  manifestly  doth  not;  and  in  great  measure  it  is  evident 
that  it  doth  belong  to  all  men.  For  those  that  have  been 
the  most  diligent  mquirers  into  the  state  of  the  world,  in 
former  a^s,  among  the  pagans  themselves,  have  taken  no- 
tice.that  it  was  even  an  impossible  thing  to  hear  of  a  man 
any  where  that  had  not  somewhat  of  religion  or  some 
sense  of  a  Deity  in  him.  As,  I  remember,  Plutarch  saith  j 
**  It  is  not  impossible  to  find  cities  without  walls,  without 
government,  without  coin ;"  but  to  find  a  city  without 
religion,  he  thought  to  be  altogether  impossible.  "  And  it 
were  (saith  he)  as  easy  a  thing  to  build  a  city  without  a 
foundation,  without  ground  to  set  it  on,  as  to  form  a  so- 
ciety of  men  without  religion."  This  was  the  apprehen- 
sion of  such  knowing  men  as  he  and  others,  even  among 
heathens  themselves,  in  former  times. 

And  this  is  the  general  matter  of  Gknl's  controversy  with 
the  world,*when  we  are  told  in  that  Rom.  i.  18.  that  "the 
wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  the  ungodli- 
ness and  unrighteousness  of  men  who  hold  the  truth  in 
unrighteousness."  What  that  truth  is,  we  are  to  collect 
from  what  follows  in  the  19th  ver.  before  mentioned ;  for 
that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  Uiem ;  for 
God  hath  revealed  it  to  them.  He  hath  so  inwrought  his 
name,  his  own  idea,  into  the  spirits  of  men,  that  there  it 
remains  as  an  indelible  impress,  not  quite  to  be  razed  out. 
And  therefore  they  who  have  been  more  avowed  atheists, 
have  been  so,  more  in  endeavour  than  in  fact ;  eodeavour- 
ing  to  extinguish  those  notions  of  God  out  of  their  minds, 
which  yet  they  could  never  rid  themselves  of  "The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God."  He  hath  said  it 
in  his  heart ;  not  with  his  mouth,  not  in  his  mind,  but  in 
bis  heart :  which  implies  it  rather  a  wish  than  an  assertion. 
And  so,  tne  Hebrew  text  doth  lead  us  to  understand:  for 
there  is  not  the  copula  to  make  it  an  assertion :  The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart,  "no  God;"  not  that  there  is  none, 
that  v«  not  in  the  text,  but—"  no  GKkI;"  let  there  be  none; 
or,  O I  that  there  were  none ;  I  wish  there  were  none.  It 
is  rather  a  wish  than  an  assertion  with  these  fools.  And 
these  fools,  they  are  the  generality  of  the  apostate  world. 

But  that  men  should  carry  that  notion  m  their  minds 
about  them,  up  and  down  the  world ;  have  (as  it  were) 
God  so  much  in  view,  (if  they  will  but  look  into  them- 
selves and  commune  with  their  own  minds,)  and  yet  should 
be  continually  warring  and  fighting  against  him,  when  they 
could  not  but  at  the  same  time  conceive  him  to  be  GKxl, 
but  conceive  him  too,  to  be  the  very  Author  of  their  life 
and  bein^;  "He  in  whom  (as  the  apostle  quotes  a  heathen 
poet  saying)  they  live  and  move  and  have  tneir  being ;"  and 
another  saying,  "  Whose  ofispring  they  are ;"  his  very  ofif- 
spring;  and  yet  in  a  continual,general  rebellion  against  him; 
this  aggravates  the  matter  beyond  all  measure.  And  again, 

[4.  J  They  have  in  rhem  also  the  practical  principles  of 
rifl^ht  and  wrong,  in  reference  to  one  another.  In  this  state 
of  apostacy  from  GK>d,  they  have,  I  say,  practical  princi- 
ples ;  that  is,  principles  that  ought  to  govern  practice,  tell- 
ing them  what  is  right,  and  what  is  wrong,  in  reference  to 
one  another,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  God;  and  yet  there 
is  nothing  else  but  aversion,  hatiog  of  one  another,  and  de- 
signing against  one  another,  and  every  one  labouring  to 
tear  the  world  in  pieces,  that  they  may  gra.<ip  into  their 
own  hands  what  yet  lies  in  other  men's.  They  do  so  far 
know  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  reference  to  one  ano- 
ther, that  they  can  no  sooner  hear  of  the  genera.1  measures 
of  right  and  wrong  among  them,  but  their  minds  do  in- 
warSy  consent  to  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  constitution. 
As  that  great  maxim  of  our  Saviour ;  "  Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  so  to  them,"  m 
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being  that  which  sams  up  the  law  and  the  prophets.  A 
saving  so  taken,  even  amone  heathens  themselves,  that  it 
is  known,  that  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  caused  it  to 
l>e  inscribed  on  the  gates  of  his  palace,  as  if  it  were  the 
most  suitable,  agreeable  thing  to  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  the 
necessities  of  human  society,  that  cottid  be  thought.  And, 

[5.]  Yet  further^  they  have  all  this  while  a  most  conna- 
tural desire  of  their  own  felicity.  This  is  a  further  aggra- 
vation, that  every  man  naturally  desires  to  be  happy,  wnen 
yet  he  is  continually  engaged  in  a  wa^  and  course  of  sin, 
against  his  sovereign,  rightful  Lord,  which  so  directly  tends 
to  involve  him  in  all  misery ;  and  so,  is  doing  perpetual 
violence  to  himself,  and  even  to  the  law  of  his  own  nature, 
for  there  cannot  be  a  more  radical  principle  in  any  man, 
or  even  in  the  nature  of  man,  generally  considered;  than 
to  desire  to  be  happy.  "  Who  will  show  us  any  good  V* 
is  the  common  vcnpe,  according  to  that  of  the  Psalmist  in 
the  4th  Psalm.  All  the  world  is  full  of  craving  desires 
after  felicity,  after  a  happy  state,  and  yet  running  on  in  a 
continued  course  directly  counter  hereunto ;  fighting  every 
where  against  the  desire  of  their  own  hearts. 

[Q.]  It  is  a  further  aggravating  consideration  too,  that, 
in  all  this  time,  they  have  some  apprehension  with  them 
generall5r  of  a  future  state  in  another  world,  the  soul  of 
man  having  a  secret  consciousness  of  its  own  immortality 
inwrought  into  it.  So  that  (as  you  have  heard)  mere  ir- 
religion  hath  been  a  thing  very  rarely  to  be  known  in  the 
world,  and  never  but  as  men  have  pretended  and  endea- 
voured to  erase  and  root  out  the  principles  of  religion  out 
of  their  own  souls ;  but  without  total  enect.  So  there  hath 
been  no  sort  of  religion  in  the  world  that  hath  not  proceed- 
ed upon  the  supposition  of  a  future  immortality,  r^ot  only 
Chnstians  and  Jews,  but  Mahometans  and  the  grosser  pa- 
gans, have  all  agreed  in  this  one  sentiment,  that  "  there  is 
a  life  to  come,"  Imd  a  state  aAer  this.  And  yet,  they  are 
continually  taking  the  way  that  takes  hold  of  hell,  and 
leads  down  to  the  chambers  of  death;  though  that  senti- 
ment is  not  more  natural,  more  common,  that  there  is  an- 
other state,  another  world,  a  life  to  come,  than  the  senti- 
ment is,  of  the  connexion  between  goodness  and  blessed- 
ness, and  between  wickedness  and  misery.  They  have 
generally  apprehended  so,  as  the  apostle,  in  the  clase  of 
uie  first  chapter  of  this  epistle,  f  referring  to  the  Gentile 
world,)  saiih ;  "  They  did  know  the  righteous  judgment  of 
Qod,  and  that  they  who  did  those  things  were  worthy  of 
death,  and  vet,  not  only  did  the  same,  but  took  pleasure  in 
them."  Thev  did  apprehend  a  connexion  between  wick- 
edness and  death,  between  sin  and  miser]^,  and  yet  run 
the  course  which  corrupt  inclination  carried  them  unto, 
without  resistance.    And  again, 

[7.]  There  is  in  them  all  this  while  a  self-reflecting 
power,  by  which  they  are  capable  of  taking  knowledge  of 
themselves,  of  looking  in  upon  their  own  minds.  "  The 
spirit  of  a  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  searching  into 
tne  innermost  parts  of  the  belly ;"  that  is,  searching  into 
his  most  inward  penetralia^  into  all  the  secret  recesses  of 
itself,  even  to  the  very  centre.  It  is  such  a  kind  of  light 
as  can  invert  its  beams,  and  turn  them  inward  upon  itself; 
being  therein  a  nobler  sort  of  eye  than  this  external  bodilv 
one  is.  For  this  exterior  boHilv  eye  of  ours  that  sees  all 
other  things,  cannot  see  itself;  but  the  mind,  the  intellect- 
ual eye,  cannot  only  see  other  thing^,  but  can  see  itself  too, 
is  capable  of  contemplating  itself.  That  conscience  that  is 
in  man,  that  natural  conscience,  it  is  not  only  the  conserva- 
tory of  natural  princinles,  the  seat  of  them  that  show  what 
men  are  to  do,  and  what  they  are  not  to  do,  (as  was  told 
you  before,  under  the  former  head,)  but  it  is  also  a  self-re- 
flecting principle,  that  which  is  called  properly  and  more 
strictlv,  9vp»iifi<rt(j  bv  which  a  person  is  conscious  to  himself 
what  he  is,  and  wnat  he  dotn ;  what  his  dispositions  are, 
and  what  the  series  and  tendencv  of  his  actions  are. 

A^d  yet,  this  principle  is  rarefy  used ;  rarely,  in  reflect- 
mg  upon  actions,  and  in  reflecting  upon  their  states; 
scarcely  ever  in  reflecting  upon  their  actions,  very  rarely ; 
so  that,  among  a  people  professing  the  name  of  God,  he 
may  long  hearken,  and  hear  none  saying,  What  have  I 
donel  "I  hearkened  and  heard;  no  man  spake  aright; 
no  man  said,  What  have  I  donel"  Jer.  viii.  6.  Though 
they  have  that  self-reflective  principle  in  th^m,  by  which 
they  an  capable  of  taking  eegiiisance  of  their  own  actions, 


they  never  do  it,  never  allow  themselves  to  sajr,  What 
have  I  done  1  in  a  long  tract  of  time.  But  every  following 
day  passeth  as  former  days  have  done ;  and  seldom,  froh. 
morning  till  night,  is  there  a  self-reflecting  thought. 

Indeed,  where  natural  light  hath  been  improved,  ere 
among  some  heathens,  they  tell  iu  it  should  be  otherwise  * 
Vir  bonus  et  sapiens ;  a  good,  a  wise  man,  will  not  go  tc 
bed  at  night,  will  not  compose  himself  to  rest,  before  ha 
hath  revolved  with  himsell  the  actions  of  the  day.  So  we 
are  taught  by  a  heathen  instructor.  But,  though  there 
have  been  some  such  instances,  they  are  veiy  rare,  of  those 
that  allow  themselves  to  reflect  upon  their  actions;  bat 
much  more  rare,  of  those  that  reflect  upon  tbeir  state^that 
bethink  themselves,  or  say,  "  In  what  state  am  I  ?  Hov 
do  things  stand  between  God  and  me,  whose  creature  I 
am,  andunder  whose  government  I  liveT*  And  yet  agaia, 

[8.]  It  doth  more  highly  aggravate  all  this  w]<fkedness, 
to  consider,  how  inflexible  men  are,  and  averse  tocompH^ 
ance  with  any  means  and  methods  for  their  reduction, 
whether  they  that  are  without  the  Gospel,  or  they  that  lire 
under  it.  For  those  that  are  without  it,  that  bare  no  Gos- 
pel, no  verbal  Gospel,  among  them,  such  an  aversion  to  all 
the  methods  of  recovery  doth  very  sufllciently  appear:  for, 
otherwise,  if  that  were  not  the  common  temper  of  \be 
world,  even  where  the  Gospel  is  not  yet  come,  it  would 
soon  be  among  them,  and  nothing  could  have  hindered  ii 
from  spreading  over  all  the  world  many  ages  ago,  but  an 
indisposition  and  opposition  in  the  minds  and  spirits  of 
men  to  the  progress  and  difiusion  of  it.  For  there  bath 
been  no  nation  where  the  Gospel  was,  but  they  that  were 
hitherto  destitute  of  the  Gospel,  some  or  other  of  them, 
must  have  lain  next  to  that  nation  where  the  Gospel  wai, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  not  to  have  heard  th? 
sound  thereof;  and,  if  there  were  not  an  indisposition  b 
theno.  even  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  a  contrariety  an^ 
disaffection,  they  would,  at  least,  have  been  inqnisitire- 
they  would  have  examined—"  Is  such  a  declaration  frtnc 
God,  or  is  it  notl"  which,  if  they  had,  it  carries  with  it 
such  undeniable  characters  of  divinity,  thatinquiringmicdc 
could  not  long  have  been  igruorant ;  but  prejudice  and  di*^ 
affection  have  kept  off  the  inooiry ;  which,  if  it  had  taken 
effect  in  one  country,  it  would  soon  have  reached  another, 
and  so  another,  till  the  world  had  been  leavened  with  tbe 
Gh)spel  long  ago.  Therefore,  such  aversion  and  disafllee- 
tion  to  the  Gospel  appears  even  where  there  hath  no  Gos- 
pel yet  come. 

Besides  that,  even  there,  though  there  be  no  verbal  Gos- 
pel, there  is  somewhat  of  a  real  one,  that  Grod  shows  lam- 
self  placable,  or  no  implacable,  no  tuflexible,  no  irrecca- 
cileable  enemy.  He  doth  not  carry  it  with  men  generally 
as  oue  seeking  their  destruction,  leaves  not  himself  with- 
out witness,  in  that  he  doth  good,  and  gives  them  rain  ffoin 
heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their  hearts  with  food 
and  gladness,  as  in  Acts  xiv.  17.  So  the  apoectle  speaks 
of  Gtod,  in  reference  to  his  dispensations  towards  the  paean 
world ;  and  he  saith  it  unto  pagans ;  "  He  makes  the  sun 
to  shitie  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust :"  and  reqnires  of  g5, 
upon  that  very  ground,  to  love  our  enemies,  oecaase  Ik 
shows  so  very  much  philanthropy  and  good  will  towards 
men.  '*  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  corse  yon,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  dc^ 
spitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you,  that  you  mav  be  the 
children  of  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven  ;'*  (Matt  r. 
44,  45.)  that  you  may  appear  such,  that  you  may  repx^ 
sent  herein  a  God-like  nature ;  for  God  aoth  so,  makisf 
his  goodness  diffuse  and  spread  itself  through  the  world: 
so  that  "the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  goodiiess ;"  thoo^ 
it  be  so  Aill  of  men's  wickedness.  And,  Romans  ii.  4. 
"  Despisest  thou  the  /iches  of  bis  goodness,  and  Ibrbeir- 
ance,  and  long-suffering,  not  knowing  that  the  goodnes 
of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance  V*  As  we  ha^e  eopioe^ 
ly  shown  from  that  text,  that  there  is  a  manifest,  disKrerai- 
nible  leadingness  and  ducture  in  the  continued  ezercffed 
God's  goodness,  and  particularly  of  his  patience  and  &r- 
bearance,  unto  repentance. 

But  where  the  Gospel  is,  there  this  disaffection  and  pn> 
judice  doth  most  apparently  and  conspicnoosly  show  ji- 
self.  Not  only  were  the  pagans  of  old  accused  to  be 
"  God-haters,"  (Rora.  i.  80.)  where  he  speaks  <^tfae  Go- 
tile  world,  but  the  very  Jews  too,  where  God^  light  dsi 
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shine,  and  where  his  grace  and  saving  design  did  appear, 
and  were  most  expresslT  testified;  even  of  them  our 
Savioar  saith,  "  Ye  nave  both  seen  and  hated  me  and  my 
Father,"  John  v.  24.  And  hence  came  these  complaints, 
even  where  the  Gospel  is :  "  I  have  laboured  in  vam,  and 
spent  my  strength  for  noofht  and  in  vain,"  Isaiah  xliz.  4. 
And,  "  Who  hath  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  revealed?"  Isaiah  liii.  1.  quoted  by  the 
apostle,  Rom.  z.  16.  "  Have  they  all  obeyed  the  Gospel  1" 
—•No;  far  from  that;  for  Isaiah  saith,  "  Who  hath  believ- 
ed our  report  1"  And  in  the  close  of  that  chapter,  "All 
the  day  long  have  I  spread  forth  my  hands  to  a  gainsaying 
and  rebellious  peoole." 

The  experienced  unsuccessfulness  of  the  Gospel,  which 
we  generally  so  much  see  cause  to  complain  of  and  be- 
moan, amaks  this  continually.  What  representations  have 
we  of  God,  in  Christ,  intent  upon  a  reconciling  design ! 
But  how  few  are  won !  How  few  hearts  touched!  Souiat 
men  are  gone  off  from  God,  and  there  they  affect  to  abide ; 
they  have  chosen  distance  from  God,  and  seem  resolved 
io  continue  it,  say  we  to  them  what  we  will  or  can.  We 
speak  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  but  they  will  not 
hear;  and  for  the  sake  of  their  own  souls,  but  they  regard 
it  not.    And,  which  is  still, 

[9.]  More  aggravating,  that  is,  it  is  a  further  addition  to 
the  load  of  aggravations,  and  adds  unspeakably  to  it;  men 
are  all  this  while  eertam  they  must  die ;  they  are  in  no 
doubt  concerning:  that;  they  know  the  things  they  are 
fallen  in  with,  m  opposition  to  God,  can  be  enjoyed  by 
them  but  a  little  while;  they  see  not  only  that  the  iashion 
of  this  world  passeth  away,  but  they  find,  themselves  pass- 
ing a  way;  changes  are  upon  them.  It  is  a  thing  ooncem- 
ing  which  they  can  be  in  no  doubi ;  they  have  no  instance 
of  any  one  that  escaped  death.  And  yet  here  is  generally 
no  consideration  what  shall  become*  of  them  Hereafter. 
They  find  Ihey  are  not  happy  here,  they  are  still  crying  and 
seeking  to  be  happy,  but  obtain  it  not;  and  yet  they  have 
no  concern  to  be  happy  hereafter;  though  they  know 
the^  must  be  gone,  and  their  places  on  earth  will,  in 
a  little  while^  know  them  no  more.  They  have  continual 
instances  before  their  eyes,  of  other  wicked  ones  like  them- 
selves driven  away  in  their  wickedness,  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  plucked  from  their  dwelling-place  and  gone;  they 
know  It  must  shortly  be  so  with  them  too;  and  yet  have 
chosen  a  state  of  distance  from  God ;  they  never  look  after 
him,  till  (it  may  be)  their  last  vain  dying  breath  is  uttered 
in  some  such  unreasonable  desire  as  this,  "Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  me :"  when  they  can  live  and  sin  no  longer, 
then  they  cry  to  Gbd  for  mercy. 

These  are  all  most  fearful  aggravations  of  this  common 
wickedness  that  prevails  in  everyone ;  and  serves  further 
to  represent  to  us  the  sinfulness  of  man  in  hi<(  fallen  state. 
I  should  next  come  to  speak  of  the  death  that  hereupon 
passeth  over  all  men,  as  we  have  spoken  of  death  as  it  be- 
fell that  one,  as  it  stood  in  the  commination,  and  as  it 
stood  in  the  sentence.  It  requiring  a  fUrther,  and  somewhat 
a  distinct  consideration,  with  reference  to  Uie  universality 
of  man,  whose  case  doth  (though  not  substantially,  yet  in 
very  great  and  important  circumstances)  differ  from  him 
who  was  the  first  transgressor.  But  before  I  come  to  that, 
some  use  of  this  representation  which  hath  been  made  of 
the  sinfulness  of  man's  state,  should  intervene. 
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And  there  are  many  things  which  it  is  obvious  to  us  to 
take  notice  of,  for  our  instruction  and  use,  from  hence. 
As, 

1.  We  may  see,  hereupon,  how  altered  a  creature  man 
is;  how  little  he  is  himself;  or  what  that  one  man.  by 
whom  sin  and  death  entered,  at  first  was.  Youliave  late- 
ly heard  in  what  estate  God  did  at  first  create  man :  "  So 
God  made  man  after  his  own  imafe,''aGk)d-like  creature. 
Sach  a  thing  was  man  at  first ;  thence  called  the  son  of 
God.  "  Who  was  the  son  of  Seth,  who  was  the  son  of 
•  Proaahed  Apifl  flitt.  IIM. 


Adam,  who  was  the  son  of  God,"  Luke  ill.  38.  A  glo- 
rious pedigree  run  up  backward,  in  its  ascent,  as  Idgh  as 
heaven :  '*  who  was  the  son  of  God."  And  it  is  not  sup- 
posable  that  God  should  raise  up  a  son  immediately  from 
nimself,  unlike  himself.  Therefore,  it  was  very  suitable 
unto  the  state  of  thin^,  that  it  should  be  so  expressly  told 
us,  "  Gkxl  made  man  m  his  own  image,"  which  you  have 
heard  was  to  be  understood  not  only  of  his  natural  image, 
as  man  hath  a  spirit  in  him  that  was  naturally,  esseniially 
vital,  intelligent,  free,  and  immortal ;  but  it  was  also,  and 
more  principally,  to  be  understood  of  the  moral  imajgfe, 
comprehendmg  Doth  sanctity  and  felicity,  and,  according 
to  wnich,  man  was  made  a  happy  and  a  holy  creature, 
pure  and  blessed. 

How  unlike  himself  is  he  now  become  1  Let  none  of  us 
think  that  this  concerns  not  us.  Are  we  not  also  of  the 
posteritv  of  Adam,  degenerate  creatures,  fallen  from  the 
original  excellency  of  our  own  nature,  and  especially  in 
respect  of  that  conformity  and  inclination  which  were  in 
our  nature  towards  God,  our  great  and  common  Parent  1 
If  any  of  you  had  a  son  that  was  newly  gone  forth  from 
you,  and  you  met  him  by  and  by,  and  he  doth  not  know 
you ;  you  tell  him,  ••"  I  am  your  father ;"  he  replies,  "  No, 
it  is  no  such  thing,  you  are  no  father  of  mine ;"  would  it 
not  cut  your  heart  1  Who  would  not  look  upon  it  as  a 
deplorable  case  1  This  is  the  common  case ;  men  are  sunk 
into  such  deep  ignorance  and  oblivion  of  God,  the  Author 
of  their  being,  that  now  they  retain  no  knowledge,  no  re- 
membrance of  him,  no  conformity  to  him,  no  inclination 
toward  their  ancient  Original. 

It  is  an  amazing  thins:  that  it  should  be  so !  It  is  much 
more  amazing  that  it  should  be  so  little  considered,  that 
this  earth  should  be  peopled  with  such  inhabitants,  every 
one  having  in  him  (that  is,  all  that  are  of  human  race)  an 
intelligent,  immortal  spirit,  a  mind  capable  of  thought, 
capable  of  jost  thought,  capable  of  duty,  and  capable  of 
blessedness.  But  so  miserably  sunk  into  carnality  and 
carthliness,  that  this  body  in  which  it  should  but  dwell, 
therein  it  rots,  therein  it  putrifies.  And  that  which  (as 
hath  been  said)  was  designed  to  be  its  mansion,  is  become 
its  dormitory,  and  its  grave.  A  living  soul  carnalized ! 
A  most  hornd  creature !  And,  ss  it  is  said,  Adam  was  at 
first  a  living  soul ;  ("  so  God  breathed  into  him  the  breath 
of  life,  (that  pure,  divine,  and  heavenly  breath)  and  he 
became  a  living  soul,")  so,  then  to  have  asked  the  question, 
"  What  is  man  V*  must  have  been  to  receive  the  answer, 
"  He  is  a  living  soul ;  h«  is  all  soul,  and  that  soul  all  life." 
But  now  is  this  living  soul  buried  in  flesh,  a  lost  thing  to 
all  the  trae,  and  great,  and  noble  ends  and  purposes  of 
that  life  which  was  at  first  given  it. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  is  a  thing  much  less  than 
what  is  said  of  the  second  Adam,  in  that  1  Cor.  xv.  45. 
**  The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul ;  the  second 
man  Adam  was  a  quickening  spirit."  This  latter  is  a  great 
deal  more.  A  living  soul  signified  him  to  live  himself; 
but  a  quickening  spirit  signifies  a  power  to  make  others 
live.  That,  the  first  Adam  could  not  do:  the  more  excel- 
lent kind  of  life  which  he  had,  (for  there  was  a  complica^ 
tiro  of  lives  in  the  first  creation  of  this  man,)  he  could  not 
lose;  but  he  could  not  give.  He  could  not  lose  it  from 
himself;  but  he  could  never  have  given  it  by  any  power 
or  Immediate  efiiciency  of  his  own  to  another.  liere,  the 
second  Adam,  the  constitution  of  the  second  Adam,  was 
&r  above  that  of  the  first,  in  that  he  could  quicken* others; 
a  (juickening  spirit,  not  only  quickened  passively,  but 

Suickened  actively,  such  a  spirit  as  could  give  spirit,  and 
iffttse  life. 

But  take  this  matter  as  it  wa&— "  The  first  man  Ad^m 
was  a  living  soul,"  with  all  that  life  in  him  in  all  the  kinds 
thereof,  which  was  the  highest  and  most  noble  that  could 
belong  to  a  reasonable,  intelli|;ent  soul:  such  a  one  he 
was;  and  now  we  have  this  living  soul  entombed.  |t  is 
naturally  a  living  soul,  and  natumlly  immortal  still ;  but 
as  unapt  to  serve  and  answer  the  proper  purposes  of  that 
life  which  was  at  first  given  it,  as  if  it  were  quite  dead, 
dead  towards  Gkxl.  It  was  principallv  alive  towards  jiim : 
that  holy  life  which  did  belong  to  Adam's  soul  at  first, 
could  have  none  but  God  as  its  highest  and  noblest  |enn : 
upon  him  it  was  terminated.    Ifherefote,  where  there  is  a 
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restitntiob  and  rceoinenr,  this  is  tbe  immediate  effect,  }»er- 
sons  do  "become  deaa  to  sin,  bat  alive  to  Ood  through 
Jesus  Christ,"  Rom.  vi.  11.  And  here  is  now  a  living  soul 
alive  10  sin,  but  dead  towards  God ;  dead  towards  the 
prime  and  most  glorious  Object ;  and  dead  to  flU  the  noble 
operations,  for  which  it  was  originally  and  first  made  a 
livinff  soul.  And  this  is  the  state  of  man :  like  the  living 
God  m  this  respect  he  wasj  but  now,  towards  him  he  is 
become  a  dead  thing,  putrid,  and  noisome,  and  offensire, 
even  as  a  carcass.  He  is  dead  in  that  respect,  wherein  a 
soul  may  be  said  to  be  dead.  Which  cannot  be  in  a  natural 
sense,  as  you  have  heard,  and  as  is  plain  in  itse)f  i  but  only 
in  ti  moral  sense.  In  that  sense  wherein  it  c«n  be  said  to 
be  dead,  in  that  sense  it  must  be  the  most  fetLrful  altera- 
tion which  hath  passed  upon  it|  that  eonld  be  passed  upon 
a  tsreature :  that  is,  it  was  alive  towards  God ;  and  is  be- 
come dead  towards  him,  cut  off  from  him  by  a  self-separa- 
tion. Therein  lies  the  sinfulness  of  this  death  that  we  are 
considering,  and  which  belongs  to  the  present  subject  we 
h  avf  in  hand  to  consid er.  That  God  hath  hereupon  retired 
fror  1  him ;  that  is  the  punitive  notion  of  this  death/  Btit 
ihe  sinful  notion  of  it  lies  in  its  severing,  retiring,  and 
withdrawing  itself  from  God;  plackint  itself  away  from 
him,  as  it  hath  done  in  the  apostacy ;  and  as  it  every  where 
doth  as  long  as  the  state  of  apostacy  is  contintted  in< 

Now  it  is  become  a  most  unlike  creature  to  God,  and 
most  unlike  unto  its  original  self,  that  could  be  thought. 
It  was  a  knowing,  intelligent  creature;  and  especially 
knowing  God.  This  image  of  God,  that  was  at  nrst  im- 
pressed upon  it,  stood  in  knowledge ;  now  it  is  become 
ignorant  of  God,  "  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through 
the  ignorance  that  is  in  it,  and  the  blindness  of  the  heart/' 
Ephes.  iv.  18.  It  was  like  him  in  knowledge ;  but  now  it 
is  become  most  stupidly  ignorant  of  what  it  is  most  con-' 
cemed  in.  Is  this  G<)d-like  %  It  was  a  holy,  pure  creature ; 
but  now  delighting  to  wallow  in  the  impurest  sensualities. 
Is  this  like  GK>d  1  It  was  a  most  orderly,  regular  creature ; 
but  now  all  confusion ;  its  powers  engaged  in  war  against 
one  another;  the  whole  frame  of  man  disorganized,  the 
whole  dependance  of  will  and  affections  upon,  what  should 
lead  them,  an  intelligent  mind  and  judgment ;  but  these 
shattered  all  to  pieces.  The  whole  frame  is  discomposed. 
Is  this  like  the  God  of  oMerl  O!  how  unlike  to  wd  id 
man  now  become !  And  tlterein  unlike  himself,  and  im- 
like  what  he  at  first  was.    B\Bit, 

2.  We  may  further  learn  heiace,  that  this  world  cannot, 
hereupon,  but  lie  under  divine  displeasure.  And  it  is 
most  ^ust  and  righteous  that  it  should  do  so.  This  the 
law  gives  sufficient  intimation  of,  w)&eresoever  it  comes : 
"  That  every  mouth  mav  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world 
may  become  guilty  berore  God,"  Roihans  iii.  19.  Im- 
pleadable  at  law,  that  is  the  imnort  of  the  word  there  used, 
to  signify  God's  having  a  just  and  legai  controversy  with 
all  this  world.  He  hath,  m  point  of  law,  th&t  to  m  said 
against  it,  which  can  never  be  answered ;  whick  ad  mils  of 
no  apology,  no  defence.    But  again, 

3.  We  may  yet  further  learn,  hence,  that  the  sinfulness 
which  hath  spread  itself  among  men  in  this  world,  Cuinot 
bat  be  in  a  true  sense  natural,  such  as  hath  poisoned  tbe 
very  nature  of  man  with  an  enmity  and  malignity  against 
God ;  for  you  see  it  is  universal.  Nothing  can  be  sup« 
posed  to  be  common,  but  what  must  be  understood  to 
nave  some  common  cause,  a  cause  that  is  common.  But 
the  text  tells  us,  that  "  all  have  sinned."  And  whereas, 
(as  was  noted  to  you  formerly,)  it  is  said  in  the  3d  chapter 
of  this  epistle,  ver.  9.  "  We  have  before  proved  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  to  be  all  under  sin ;"  (which  Jews  and  Gkn- 
tiles  did  divide  the  world ;)  and  **  There  is  none  righteous, 
no  not  one,"  as  the  same  apostle  quotes  from  Psalm  the 
14th  and  53d.  This  plainly  speaks  this  contagion  to  have 
infected  the  nature  or  man,  and  to  run  with  his  propagated 
nature  everywhere,  fVom  age  to  age,  and  fh)m  generation 
to  generation. 

It  appears  to  be  so,  for  that  when,  upon  the  general  de- 
fection and  revolt  of  this  world  from  Gk)d,  he  was  pleased 
yet,  (in  order  to  his  asserting  and  preserving  some  interest 
therein,)  to  select  to  himself  one  people,  one  people  to  be 
peculiar  to  him ;  all  the  endearing  favours  of  Providence, 
all  the  peculiar  manifestations  of  light  from  heaven,  all  the 
intercourse  that,  in  a  more  externa)  way,  Qod  vouchsafed 


to  hold  with  this  people,  (imless  he  did  Vsre  and  there 
powerftilly  transform  their  hearts,)  still  left  them  evidently 
as  fall  of  malignity,  and  of  the  enmity  of  wickedness  a^intf 
Qodf  as  if  they  had  been  the  merest  strangers  to  him  in 
all  the  world.  And,  therefore,  is  he  sometimes  represented 
as  callingheaven  and  earth  as  astonished  witnesses  against 
them :  "Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth,  Ihave 
nourished  and  brought  up  children,  and  they  hare  rriwlled 
against  me,"  Isaiah  i.  2.  "  My  people  would  not  hearken 
to  my  voice,  Israel  would  have  none  of  me,"  Psalm  Ixxii. 
11.  "He  came  to  his  own,- but  they  received  him  not," 
John  i.  11.  What  can  this  signify,- but  a  deep  depraved- 
ness  of  nature  1  Sin  hath  inwrought  itself  even  into  the 
very  nature  of  man. 

We  have  the  same  instances  multiplied  in  the  days  of 
the  Gospel.  God  hath  shown  more  peculiar  faTonts,  vouch- 
safed distinguishing  privileges  of  the  highest  external  kind, 
unto  sundry  nations  into  which  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
hath  spread-  itself.  But  where  is  there  greater  wickedness 
in  all  tne  world,  than  in  the  Christian  world  1  wheregreaier 
than  in  reformed  Christendom,  as  it  is  called  1 .  Where  is 
there  more  avowed  atheism  1  where  is  there  higher  inso- 
lency  against  heaven  1  more  direct  and  open  rebdliaa, 
tearmg  all  the  constitutions  and  laws,  which  they  them- 
selves pretend  to  own  for  divine  and  Christian  1  A  deep 
depravedness  this  must  arg[ue.  ' 

You  may  see,  in  the  continual  springing  np  of  one  gene- 
ration after  another,  that|Cfven  from  infancy,  sin  slill  springs 
up  with  reason,  and  the  improvements  of  the  naioral  £icoi- 
ties.  So  that  as  soon  as  any  do  begin  to  act  rationallj, 
they  begin  to  act  wickedly.  Heathens  have  observed  it, 
and  speak  of  it  with  regret,  and  take  notice  how  a  chiM 
neglected  grows  monstrously  vicious :  common  experience 
telte  us  this.  Education,  indeed^  (which  therefore  ooght  to 
be  practised  with  a  great  deal  more  care  and  diligence  thai 
it  IS,)  doth  somewhat  repress,  but  it  doth  not  change  and 
alter  nature.  You  see  tnat  the  corruption  of  it  proceedi, 
even  with  the  nature  itself^  fVom  the  immediate  fonntam. 
"  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sm  did  my 
mother  conceive  me;"  so  the  penitent  Psalmist  confcMth 
concerning  himself,  Psal.  li^  5.  And  it  is  aenerelly  ^»ke& 
concerning  the  wicked,  (as  all  the  world  doth  natarally 
appear  to  be,)  that  "  they  are  estranged  froA  ihe  womb, 
and  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  are  born,"  PsaL  IviiL  3l 

This  was  a  notion  that  did  obtain  so  much  among  the 
Jews,  that  you  see  with  what  severity  some  of  the  worn 
of  them  fall  upon  the  blind  man :  (John  ix.  34.)  ^'  Thoo 
wast  altogether  bom  in  sin,  and  dost  thou  teach  as  T^  in- 

5 lying,  that  he  who  would  take  upon  him,  in  an  extraor- 
inary  way,  (not  being  called,)  to  be  a  teacher  and  in- 
structor to  others,  must  De' some  very  extraordinary  person, 
must  be  bom  a  sinless  man.  A  testimony  that  they  give 
against  themselves  unawares ;  for  they  had  snch  a  Teacher 
amonff  them,  butr^rded  him  not;  a  Teacher  that  came 
forth  from  God,  and  that  was  not  born  in  sin<  "  Thou  ait 
altogether  born  in  sin,  no  better  than  any  other  man,  and 
dost  thou  take  upon  thee  to  teach  us  1"    And  again, 

4.  We  may  further  leara  hence  how  litde  renaon  mes 
have  to  think  it  strange,  that  the  state  of  things  in  die 
world  is  not  so  constantly  favourable,  or  so  benign  to  thee^ 
as  they  could  wish,  or  are  apt  to  expect;  that  thej  meet 
with  many  things  so  ungrateful ;  that  men  find  theinselTCi 
subject  to  pain,  sicknesses,  crosses,  in  the  conise  of  proT> 
dence ;  that  they  meet  with  disappointments  so  often  ;  that 
so  many  are  reduced  to  straits,  and  wants,  and  distresses 
pinching  poverty  and  the  like ;  that  there  is  so  mncfa  ct' 
confusiob,  and  disorder,  and  violence  in  the  worid,  i^? 
inhabitants  of  it  ready  to  tear  one  another  and  the  wcrii 
in  pieces.  Why,  all  have  siimed.  This  gives  an  earr 
ready  account.  O!  how  little  is  it  considered  vhen  peo- 
ple are  so  full  of  complaints  of  their  own  pariicnlar  a^ 
and  evils.  "  Nobody's  case  is  like  mine.  How  au  I  inia?t£ 
and  wronged  by  some  or  other  that  are  stronger  s»t 
mightier  than  I !  My  right  is  withheld  from  me ;"  and  tie 
like.  Alas!  poor  creature,  dost  thou  so  little  coDsdrt 
how  thou  hast  wronged  Gk>d,  and  withheld  from  faia  lis 
right  in  thyself,  in  thy  life  and  soul,  and  all  thj  wiwrgl 
Saith  anotner,  "  I  have  a  child  sprung  up  in  my  nmdv,  I 
have  a  son  that  is  undutifol  and  rebelhons,  a  peipewsl 
vexation  to  me."    How  little  is  it  considered  ikai  ihoa 
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oast  carried  it  ^ilk  vineh  more  undatiflilneas  towards  God, 
who  was  the  oriinnal  Author  and  Parent  of  thy  very  life 
9ua  oeing.  Yon  thinly  when  you  are  sick,  yon  saner  a 
very  great  hardship ;  yon  do  not  consider  what  it  is  to 
have  been  a  sinner,  to  have  torn  the  constitnlions  and  laws 
of  heaven,  and  violated  the  government  of  the  supreme 
and  rightful  Lord  of  all.  "  Why  doth  a  livioff  man  com- 
plain, a  man  for  the  pumshment  of  his  sin  1"  Lam.  iii.  39. 
^*  Let  ns  search  and  try  our  ways ;"  let  us  once  bat  take  a 
clear  view  of  our  own  ways,  and  that  will  stop  the  com- 
plaint. Consider  what  a  vile  creature  I  have  been  \  so 
many  years  of  my  time  gone,  and  I  have  never  minded 
God ;  never  paid  nim  a  duty ;  never  thought  of  him  with 
anv  reverence ;  never  designed  him  any  service ;  never  re- 
solved on  livins  to  him,  but  to  myself.  And  yet,  now,  a 
little  affliction  that  grates  upon  the  flesh,  makes  us  cry  out, 
"  O !  how  hardly  are  we  dealt  with."    Again, 

5.  Have  all  sinned  1  Then  instead  of  complaining, 
wonder  at  the  divine  patience,  that  things  are  no  worse 
wiih  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  than  ihev  are;  that  men 
are  allowed  a  being  in  it :  that  this  worm  is  not  turned 
into  flames  over  the  ofienaer's  ears ;  that  they  are  not  con- 
tin  ually  pursued  with  divine  terrors;  that  he  is  not,  with 
more  dread fal  severity,  exacting  his  right  tfom  his  own 
creatures  whom  he  made,  (as  their  own  understandings 
can  tell  them,)  not  for  themselves,  bat  for  himself;  and 
Qobody  minds  him,  when  they  so  generally  behave  them- 
selves with  such  insolency  in  this  world,  as  if  they  had 
!)een  the  creators  of  it,  as  if  they  had  made  the  heavens 
uid  the  earth,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  all  things,  the 
ielp  and  inflnence  whereof  they  any  way  enjoy. 

How  admirable,  1  say,  is  the  divine  patience,  that  bears 
vith  offending  creatures,  lets  them  propagate  and  transmit 
heir  like  from  age  to  age,  and  from  generation  to  genera- 
ion,  through  that  vast  tract  of  time  as  hath  hitherto  past, 
iince  the  apostacy!  With  what  wonderment  should  we 
consider  this  power  of  divine  patience !  Who  that  bath  it 
n  his  hands  to  right  himself  for  such  indignities  and 
vrongs,  would  refnun  1  When  we  think  how  quickly, 
low  easily,  he  can  do  himself  ri^ht;  can  frown  or  wSmc 
uch  a  world  as  this  into  destruction  in  a  moment;  that  as 
t  sprung  up  by  his  fiat,  "  Let  it  be,"  how  easily  could  he 
Town  it  into  nothing!  yet  he  lets  men  live,  lets  them  live 
leglecting  him^  when  they  have  natures  capable  of  adora- 
ion.     But  agam,  we  have, 

6.  Much  more  reason  to  admire  the  divine  bounty  to- 
wards such  creatures ;  not  only  that  he  spares  and  lets 
hem  live,  but  that  he  maintains  them,  and  keeps  them  in 
ife  and  being,  each  one  for  his  measured  time,  and  so 
>ro  vided  that  there  should  be  a  transmission  of  life  from  age 
o  age,  in  so  continued  a  coarse.  How  admirable  should 
he  divine  bounty  and  munificence  be  in  our  eyei),  upon 
his  account !  He  doth  good  to  the  unthankful  and  evil ! 
o  those  that  never  thank  him  for  iL  If  you  did  but  feed 
L  brute  creature,  it  would  be  brought  by  decrees,  and  in 
ime,  to  take  some  kind  of  notice  of  you,  with  gratitude. 
'  The  ox  knows  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib, 
)ut  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  will  not  consider." 
tfen  will  not  know,  their  Owner,  though  the  ox  knows 
lis.  It  is  your  Owner  that  cares  for  you ;  as  who  provides 
or  the  ox  and  the  ass,  but  the  owner  1  So  Ood,  as  the 
^wner  of  you  and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  all 
he  children  of  men,  (for  I  speak  of  these  inhabitants,)  be 
loth  his  part  towards  you  and  them.  He  provides  for 
hem,  he  maintains  them,  and  aflbrds  them  all  that  issuit- 
ible  and  needful  for  their  support;  but  they  will  not  take 
hat  notice  of  their  Owner,  which  an  ox  or  an  ass  takes  of 
lis.  How  wonderful  a  thing  is  this  on  Qod's  part  I  how 
lorrid  a  thing  on  man's ! 

I  have  thought  of  it  many  times,  and  it  would  be  a 
hinf;  not  unworthy  of  your  tnoughts  and  serious  contem- 
plations, that  we  should,  in  so  continued  a  course,  ind  the 
;arth  so  productive  as  it  is  of  all  things,  not  only  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  life  of  man,  but  so  grateful  too ;  such 
>leasant,  delicious  fruits  in  their  season.  And  for  whom 
IS  all  this  entertainment  1  For  a  world  of  rebels,  offend- 
ing creatures;  those  that  never  look  up:  we  enjoy  all,  as 
f  it  were  onr  own,  and  never  consider,  we  have  a  Lord 
)ver  as,  the  free  Donor  of  all.    Again, 

7.  Since  there  are  so  many  sinners  in  this  world,  (all 


have  sinned,)  it  is  very  strange  there  are  so  few  self-ao^ 
cusers ;  when  the  same  light,  and  the  same  rational  powerSi 
by  which  men  are  capable  of  sinning,  they  are  also  capable 
of  understanding  themselves  t«  be  sinners.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  natural  conscience  in  men,  and  it  hath  its  exercise 
sometimes,  and  a  very  impartial  exercise,  in  reference  to 
some  cases,  but  how  little  is  there  of  conscience  towards 
God !  "  Eferein,"  saith  the  apostle,  "  do  I  exercise  myself, 
to  have  always  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God 
and  towards  men."  So  it  a,  where  once  regenerating  grace 
comes  to  restore  an  entire  divine  image  in  the  soul  again, 
to  do  an  entire  work,  to  produce  a  general  rectitude  in  the 
soul,  there  will  be  conscience  towards  God,  as  well  as  to- 
wuds  men.  Towards  men:  there  is  among  men  some 
conscience,  though  too  often  violated  when  interest  swajrs : 
many  do  not  care  whom  they  injure,  to  advantage  them- 
selves ;  but  yet,  while  they  do  wrong,  they  cannot  be  alto* 
gether  without  reflection  that  they  do  wrong:  and  upon 
such  accounts,  chiefly,  they  have  consciences  "  accusing, 
or  excusing,  by  turns,"  Rom.  ii.  15.  But  towards  God, 
generally,  no  conscience  at  all ;  they  live  in  the  world  tm 
without  him,  and  their  hearts  never  smite  them ;  spend 
days,  and  months,  and  years  in  vanity ;  throw  away  their 
lifetime,  so  as  they  are  useful  for  nothing  they  were  made 
for;  and  never  say — "God^have  mercy  upon  us;"  never 
think  a  serious,  reflecting  though  t.  So  it  is  with  the  most ; 
they  live  at  that  rate,  till  in  a  moment  they  go  down  into 
the  grave,  and  never  consider  what  they  have  thrown 
away;  a  lifetime  in  the  world,  without  ever  minding  the 
proper  business  of  life.    But, 

8.  We  may  also  learn,  hence,  to  take  notice,  with 
wonder,  that  there  is  so  much  self-complacency  in  the 
world,  as  one  of  the  most  incongruous  tnings,  the  moat 
monstrous  incongruity  in  all  the  world,  that  men  should 
generally  be  so  well  pleased  with  themselves.  If  things, 
in  external  respects  especially,  be  well  with  them ;  if  they 
find  themselves  to  be  in  health ;  if  they  have  any  thine  of 
natural  strength  and  vigour  about  them ;  especially  if  they 
can  lake  notice,  they  have  wit  above  the  common  rate :  if 
they  have  wealth ;  if  they  have  reputation  and  esteem 
among  men ;  if  they  have  any  thing  of  human  dignity  or 
grandeur;  O I  how  well  pleased  are  they  with  themselves, 
what  self-admirers  are  men  generally  upon  such  accounts, 
without  even  considering,  ^d  what  a  dash  would  one 
sach  thought  be  to  all  this,)  "  I  am  a  fallen  creature,  an 
apostate  creature,  a  sinner,  one  with  whom  Heaven  hath  a 
controversy,  a  rebel  still,  if  not  yet  reconciled."  Strange  I 
that  men  should  be  pleased  with  themselves,  and  their 
little  external  circumstances,  and  forget  this,  "  I  am  a 
lapsed  creature,  and  under  the  displeasure  of  Heaven." 
But  again, 

9.  We  may  take  notice,  hence,  of  the  reason  whence  it 
is  that  there  is  so  much  displeasure  and  wrath  against  any. 
in  this  world,  who  loolr  towards  God  and  heaven.  Aii 
haYe  sinned,  all  are  ^ener^Uy  in  a  state  of  sin.  It  is  by 
wonderful  and  peculiar  grace  if  there  be  so  much  as  an 
inclining  thought 6kxl-ward,  a  thought  of  returning,  if  any 
frame  their  doipgs  (as  the  prophet's  expression  is)  "  to  turn 
to  the  Lord,"  <his  presently  comes  under  observation:  if 
men's  doin§pi  be  framed  that  way,  if  a  man's  way  and 
course  be  shaped  so  as  to  look  God-ward  and  heaven-ward 
again,  th^n  all  that  behold  it.  (and  with  whom  there  is  not 
the  saoae  disposition  of  mind  and  spirit,)  they  are  under  a 
judgment,  under  a  doom.  Noah  condenmed  the  world. 
Ani  as  the  righteous  soul  of  Lot  was  vexed  with  the 
fl)£hy  conversation  of  the  wicked,  among  whom  he  lived; 
50,  no  doubt,  he  also  vexed  them  only  by  their  observation 
of  his  better  ways.    And  yet,  further, 

10.  We  have  great  reason,  hereupon,  to  admire  a  divine 
hand  and  power  in  it.  that  there  hath  been  any  thing  of 
religion  preserved  and  kept  alive  in  the  world,  through  the 
several  successions  of  time,  unto  this  day.  A  world  where 
all  have  sinned,  all  have  oeen  in  apostacy  and  revolt  from 
God,  and  war  against  heaven ;  it  is  from  a  mighty  divine 
hand  that  there  is  any  such  thing  a<(  serious  reli^non. 
Natural  religion  there  is,  and  an  ineffectual  thing  it  is, 
every  where,  almost.  But  for  serious  religion,  vital  re- 
ligion, such  as  shall  speak  itself  to  be  such  by  a  self- 
demonstrative  evidence,  that  such  religion  hath  been  kept 
alive  in  such  a  world  as  this,  from  age  to  age,  is  one  of 
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the  gfeatest  mincles  that  hath  been  wrought  in  the  world 
aince  there  was  one !    And  further, 

n.  This  serves  to  let  us  see  how  mighty  a  work  regene- 
ration is,  or  which  the  regenerating  arace  and  Spirit,  the 
Spirit  of  repentance,  have  to  affect  and  work  vpon  the  sonl. 
It  cannot  be  a  slight,  superficial  chancfe  that  is  to  be  made, 
where  the  depravation  is  so  universal,  and  so  total.  The 
corruption  of  human  nature,  it  hath  not  reached  so  little  a 
way  as  the  surface  of  the  man  only}  it  hath  gone  deep 
into  the  penHralia.  into  the  inmost  centre,  into  the  very 
flpirit  of  the  mind:  even  that  needs  a  renovation  too. 
'^Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ^e  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,"  Rom.  xii.  8.  And  the 
liire  expression  m  Eph.  iv.  23,  23.  "  Put  off  the  old  man 
that  is  corrupt  through  deceitful  lusts,  and  be  ye  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  your  minds.''  01  do  not  think  slightly  of 
re^neration  and  repentance!  think  that  they  most  have  a 
mi|hty  work  to  do ;  and  that  it  must  be  a  very  deep  change 
which  is  to  be  effected  thereby,  which  must  reach  through 
a  man,  into  the  very  inwards  of  his  soul,  and  go  as  deep 
■8  corrupt  nature  hath  done.    And,  in  the  last  place, 

13.  How  solicitous,  hereupon,  should  we  be,  whether 
any  such  change  bath  been  wrought  in  us,  yea  or  no  1  Thus 
stating  our  case  to  ourselves :  "  Once,  for  certain,  I  was  in 
i^xwtacy  from  God,  an  accomplice  of  hell,  with  infernal 
powers,  against  the  sovereign,  rightful  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth.  Do  I  feel  myself  under  a  recovering  influence  ? 
Am  I  upon  a  return  1*  Is  there  any  thing  done,  or  doing 
in  me,  towards  a  renovation  and  effectual  change  1"  If  I 
be  not  changed,  I  am  the  same  apostate  creature  still;  that 
}B  the  state  wherein  I  persist,  it  carries  this  import  with  it ; 
as  if  I  should  put  it  into  these  plain  express  words :  "  I 
have  apostatized  from  Gkxl,  and  I  will  stand  by  it."  This 
is  the  sense  of  many  a  soul,  and  that  which  words  would 
truly  express,  if  they  were  used  to  that  effect.  But  many 
have  the  sense  in  their  hearts,  and  yet  do  not  consider  that 
such  horrid  words  as  these  would  only  serve  to  express 
that  sense  of  theirs.  "  I  am  an  apostate  creature,  and  I 
will  stand  by  it:"  this  is  your  sense  while  you  do  not 
turn,  all  the  while  you  have  no  aim  at  turning,  do  design 
of  turning.  "  I  have  rebelled  from  God,  I  have  rebelled 
a{[ain8t  him,  and  this  is  that  which  I  will  abide  by;  I 
will  live  and  die  by  it."  O I  what  a  horrid  thing  is  an 
impenitent  soul  I  especially  under  a  Qaspel  that  makes  so 
many  overtures  to  men,  of  reducing  apostates,  and  of  re- 
conciling afresh  to  Qod. 


LECTURE  XXVIII* 

9.  Now  it  remains  to  speak  of  what  is  consequent  upon 
this  sinful  state,  to  wit,  death  ftas^  vpon  all :  that  which 
ensues  upon  this  universal  diffusion,  and  is,  in  great  part, 
(as  you  will  hear  by  and  bv,)  compHc&ted  therewith.  Now 
in  speaking  to  this  deatn  that  is  saiA  "to  have  pass^ 
through  all,  or  over  all,"  it  must  be  in  si^tance  the  same 
with  that  death  which  we  have  spoken  to  in  the  former 
part  of  the  verse,  that  which  befell  that  one  first  man.  I 
shall  therefore  speak,  first,  of  what  is  commoh  under  this 
notion  of  death;  and  then,  secondly,  come  to  consider  the 
gradual  differences  afterwards. 

(1.)  For  what  this  death  signifies  here  in  common,  the 
larger  discourse  whereof  I  referred  to  this  place.    Why, 

[1.]  We  must  consider  in  it,  that  bodily  death  whl'!h 
{in  common  experience)  all  do  undergo  according  to  divine 
appointment.  "It  is  appointed  to  all  men  once  to  die." 
There  is  a  statute  law  in  the  case,  that  hath  not  been  re- 
pealed, and  that  admits  of  no  repeal ;  this  lies  upon  the 
world:  in  the  virtue  of  that  law  it  is,  that  death  hath 
reigned.  As  the  strength  of  sin,  so  the  power  of  death, 
even  of  this  death,  is  in  the  law ;  that  is,  in  the  sentence 
of  it,  or  in  the  commination  annexed  by  way  of  sanction 
theretmto.  If  there  were  no  law  first,  no  man  should  die. 
And  okTSt  plain  it  is,  that  this  same  bodily  death,  unto 
whicn  A.1  are  subjected,  it  must  be  within  the  meaning  of 
this  death.    *'  Death  hath  passed  over  all."    For, 

Fint,  We  find  it  to  be,  most  expressly,  in  the  sentence 
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itself  that  was  laid  upon  Adam,  and  as  a  coomeiit  npoa 
the  commination,  that  was  at  first  given.  The  commination 
was  before  his  fall ;  "  In  the  day  thou  eateat  thereof  thov 
Shalt  surely  die."  die  the  death :  the  sentence  was  alter  his 
fall ;  and  this  death  is  fullv  enonrh  signified  br  the  sen- 
tence—" Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  sbalt  return." 
It  cannot  but  be  meant,  as  being  so  expressly  mendoned, 
both  in  the  commination  and  in  (he  sentence.     And, 

Secondly,  The  actual  execution  shows  it  to  be  meant, 
to  be  meant  as  one  part  of  the  penalty  unto  which  trans- 
gressors are  adjudged  under  the  name  of  death.  For 
though  it  be  very  true,  that,  abstractly  considered,  it  nar 
be  looked  upon  only  as  a  misery,  or  a$  a  physical  evil, 
yet,  considering  that  God  hath  vouchsafed  to  govern  his 
reasonable  creatures  by  a  law,  and  according  to  the  tenor 
of  a  covenant,  he  would  never  lay  any  thins^  of  afiUctiTe 
evil  upon  them,  which  was  not  leg^ally  due.  He  will  herein 
not  go  above  the  legal  constitution,  by  laying  any  more 
than  was  due  by  law,  though  be  might  go  as  much  bekw 
it  as  he  would. 

A  righteous  ruler  will  never  exceed  the  law  in  ponish- 
ing,  though  he  may  exceed  it,  without  any  injnrj,  in  show- 
ing favour.  And  the  difference  in  these  two  cases  is  mani- 
fest, because  that  these  promises  of  favour  make  those,  to 
whom  such  promises  are  made,  creditors,  and  make  the 
promiser  a  debtor.  But  in  the  inflicting  of  pnnishmeBts, 
the  person  to  be  punished  is  the  debtor,  and  ne  that  is  in- 
jured and  wronged,  being  the  sovereign  ruler,  is  the  credi- 
tor ffisnaj  which  aJso  the  common  phrase  signifies,  tud 
shows  it  to  be  agreeable  to  the  reason  of  mankind  to  look 
upon  the  ruler  as  the  creditor  ptnut^  and  the  ofiTende r  ss 
the  debtor  ptena ;  to  wit,  that  phrase  of  Dare  pant^.  It  is 
the  person  that  is  to  be  punished,  who  gives  satisfaction  lo 
law  and  justice,  and  so,  thereupon,  is  said  to  owe  it ;  and 
it  is  the  government  that  is  the  creditor  he  owes  it  to. 

There  would  be,  then,  no  such  thing  as  this  hodily  death 
in  the  world,  if  the  violation  of  the  law  of  God  had  no 
made  it  a  debt  to  divine  justice,  and  to  the  divine  govern' 
m^nt,  as  the  proper  wages 'of  sin.  God  will  not  lay  upGo 
man  more  than  is  right,  (more  than  is  just  and  dne  accord- 
ing to  law,)  that  he  should  enter  into  judgment  with  God* 
Job  xxxiv.  33.  Whereupon,  the  execution,  (of  which  ail 
the  world  hath  experience  from  age  to  age ;  for  we  seethe 
world  hath  been  coniinaally  ana  actually  under  death, 
and  we  still  daily  behold  death  round  aboat  us,)  this  ac- 
tual execution,  I  say,  shows  that  this  must  be  part  ctf  the 
designed  penalty  signified  here  by  "  death." 

And  unto  this  head  we  may  very  well  refer  all  those 
corporeal  evils  and  miseries  tnat  men  in  this  world  are 
liable  to,  and  lie  under,  which  are  so  many  tendencies 
unto  death,  or  which  we  may  look  upon  as  death  began; 
so  mach  of  a  man's  time  as  is  past  over  with  him,  so  moch 
death  bath  eaten  up;  as  the  heathen  moralist  expresseOi 
it :  Quic^id  nostra  atatis  retro  est  mors  habet;  deaik  keU 
devoured  all  that  of  our  age  ipkieh  is  alreadf  pasi .-  «o  tha; 
men  may  be  said  to  have  begun  to  die  as  soon  as  ther 
begin  to  live,  which  makes  it  seem  congruous  enough,  cr 
less  strange,  that  Ecclesiastes  the  preacher,  speaking  of 
the  events  or  purposes  for  which  there  is  a  sea.<;oD,  moo 
every  one  a  time,  ne  speaks  of  a  time  to  be  bom,  and  a 
time  to  die,  without  anv  mention  of  the  intervening  time 
of  life ;  and  fitly  enough,  or  it  is  not  stranre,  becaose,  in- 
deed, men  do  begin  to  die  as  soon  as  they  oegin  to  live. 

Death  is  wrought  with  the  very  primordia  of  our  saens)- 
tive  nature ;  so  that  well  might  that  prince  say,  upon  the 
loss  of  his  son ;  Novi  me  genmsse  mortalem  ;  /  begti  kin 
and  mortaliiy  in  Am,  both  together.  I  begot  him  a  moni 
thing.  Death  is  working  in  us,  (as  the  apostle's  phrase  X5.) 
all  our  days,  all  our  time,  between  our  birth  and  the  grare, 
still  workme  in  us.  And  so  the  longer  any  man  lives  is 
this  world,  he  is  but  so  moch  the  longer  a  dying.  Det:^ 
did  for  a  great  while  work  more  gradually  and  slovlr. 
where  a  man's  life  extended  to  some  hundreds  of  years. 
It  hath  since  come  to  work  a  quicker  despatch  with  mesi 
but  still  they  are  dying,  tending  towards  the  grave,  era 
from  their  first  entrance  into  the  world ;  and  this  is  pan  of 
what  is  signified  by  death  here.  But  yet  it  is,  in  cam^ 
risen,  but  a  small  pan,  though  it  be  a  real  one,  a  true  rait. 
Therefore, 
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[3.]  Spiritual  death  is.  without  doubt,  more  principally 
intended,  as  it  is  in  itself  a  far  more  principal  evil;  that 
is,  all  those  mifleries  whieh  do  now  in  this  present  state  in- 
fest the  spirits  of  men.  And  this  needs  a  uttle  more  to  be 
insisted  on.  Herein,  therefore,  I  intend  (as  Qod  shall  en- 
able) these  two  thin^;  first,  to  show  jou  that  such  spirit- 
ual evils  as  these,  are  very  fitly  comprehended  as  part  of 
the  penalty  under  the  nftme  of  death :  ^d  then,  secondly, 
I  shall  show  JOU,  what  this  death  doth  comprehend  in  it : 
namely,  spiritual  death. 

First,  That  the  spiritual  evils  to  which  the  souls  of  men 
are  generally  subject,  are  very  fitly  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  death  here.  That  death  that  is  said  to  "  have 
|mssed  over  all,'*  is  a  real  and  great  part,  even  the  more 
principal  part,  of  the  penaltv  under  which  they  lie ;  and 
this  doth  need  some  explication,  the  rather  for  this,  that 
this  spiritual  death  is  in  itself  a  sinful  evil,  and,  therefore, 
that  It  should  be  a  punitive  one,  may  seem  strange  to  some. 
[  shidl  explain  the  whole  matter  to  you,  therefore,  in  some 
distinct  heads  and  particulars.    As. 

i.  We  are  to  consider,  that  though  sin  be  principally  an 
injurious  evil  against  Gfod,  yet  it  is  also  by  consequence, 
ind  collaterally,  a  mischievous  evil  to  the  sinner.  Ana 
thereupon  are  we  said  to  be  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins," 
Ephes.  ii.  1.  Death  is  certainly  a  horrid  and  afflicting  evil 
o  him  that  must  suffer  it  But  such  a  death  as  this,  to  wit, 
0  be  dead  in  sin,  it  is  primarily  an  injurious  evil  against 
jk)d.  For  we  are  to  consider  what  sin  is.  It  is  a  trans- 
cession  of  the  law  :  therefore,  considered  in  strict  propri- 
;ty,  it  must  be  chiefly  and  principally  against  the  Law- 
naker,  a  transgression  against  him  that  made  the  law ;  to 
rit,  as  a  wron^  to  him.  But  yet,  for  all  that,  it  is  a  hurt  to 
urselves.  It  lies  both  against  the  Object  and  the  subject. 
Lgainst  the  Object;  "Against  thee,  thee  only  have  I 
.nned,"  laave  I  offended.  It  works  upward  even  against 
eaven  ;  but  that  it  cannot  reach,  to  do  any  real  hurt  there : 
at  a  wrong  is  done  against  heaven.  "I  have  sinned 
gainst  heaven  and  in  thy  si^ht.'*  But  then  it  works  down- 
rard  so  as  to  hurt  and  do  mischief;  that  is,  as  it  works  in 
5  subject,  corrodes  and  envenoms^  and  poisons  that,  and 
3  carries  a  self-punishing  malignity  in  it.  "  Thine  own 
wickedness  shall  correct  thee.'*    A^in, 

ii.  Consider,  for  the  clearing  of  this  matter,  that  that  life 
into  which  this  death  is  opposite  (as  it  is  in  us,  or  as  it  is 
Q  an  intelligent  subject)  is,  both  a  principle  of  action,  and 
•erception.  I  pray  mark  this,  for  it  is  obvious  in  the 
leaning  of  it  to  every  one's  understanding  and  experience. 
)v  that  life  that  we  generally  live,  we  are  enabled  to  act 
what  we  do  act.  and  we  are  enabled  to  enjoy  what  we  do 
njoy .  It  is  both  a  motive  and  active ;  and  it  is  both  a  per- 
eptive  and  fhiitive  principle.    Now  consider  this  life,  as 

is  an  active  principle,  so  it  makes  tis  the  subjects  of  du- 
r,  of  all  duty  which  we  owe  to  him  who  made  us,  and 
ave  us  breath  and  being;  but  as  it  is  also  a  perceptive 
nd  frnitive  principle,  so  it  makes  us  capable  or  enjoying 
'hat  is  good  for  ourselves.    And  again, 

iii.  Tnis  being  plain  in  itself,  we  are  to  consider,  that 
oth  oar  duty,  which  we  owe  to  God,  and  our  felicity, 
hich  we  enjoy  in  ourselves,  thev  are  substantially  and 
idically  the  same  thing,  and  do  only  differ  in  distin- 
aishing  respects ;  they  meet  in  one  and  the  same  root,  and 
hich  is  the  principal  thin^  in  the  moral  life,  (that  life  we 
re  now  speaking  of;  and  it  is  death  in  the  moral  sense, 
id  not  in  the  natural  sense,  that  we  are  now  speaking  of 
o ;  for  in  the  natural  sense,  the  soul  cannot  die,)  I  say, 
at  moral  life  doth  carry,  as  the  principal  thing  in  it,  both 
ir  duty  and  our  felicity,  in  the  same  common  root;  to 
it,  love  to  Qod ;  that  is,  both  radically  and  virtually,  all 
ir  duty,  and  all  our  felicity  too.  And  it  is  the  main  thing 

be  considered  in  moral  and  spiritual  life. 

The  love  of  God,  I  say,  comprehends  both  these  in  it. 

comprehends  duty ;' "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  command- 
en  ts."  We  can  never  do  that  which  he  will  interpret 
»edience,  but  from  a  principle  of  love.  It  is  no  obedience 

him,  if  it  do  not  proceed  from  love.  And  again,  the 
me  love,  oar  love  to  Qod,  is  that  by  which  we  enjoy  him, 

well  as  that  by  which  we  obey  nim.  We  can  enjoy 
hat  we  love  |  but  what  we  love  not  we  can  never  enjoy. 
nd  so  that  life  to  which  this  death  stands  opposed,  car- 
3S  in  it  that  one  principle  of  love,  which  sums  up  our 


duty  and  our  Ihlicity  both  together^  and  is  radically  both 
of  them ;  upon  which  account  they  are  in  substance  the 
same  thing. 

But  they  differ  only  in  the  different  respects  that  love 
hath,  as  it  respects  God,  the  Ruler  of  all  this  world,  (wad 
80  wnom  we  ought  to  obey  and  be  subject  to  as  our  Ruler,) 
so  this  love  is  the  principle  of  duty :  but  then,  as  it  Tesp/dt^ 
ourselves,  so  it  is  the  principle  of  enjoyment;  that  is,  it 
eyes  God,  pitches  and  terminates  upon  him,  but  with  a 
reference  to  ourselves.    And, 

iv.  These  acts,  proceeding  from  this  principle  of  love, 
which  have  a  more  direct  tendency  unto  God,  do  yet  in- 
volve and  carry  in  them  a  gainftilness  and  ^rateAilness  to 
ourselves,  so  as  that  our  felicity  and  duty  will  still  be  com* 
plicated  m  those  consequential  acts.  As,  for  instancci 
where  our  ftlicity  is  most  complete  in  the  heavenly  state, 
the  eternal  adoration  of  God.  which  is  the  immediate  and 
perpetual  product  of  the  hignest  and  most  perfect  love  to 
nim,  it  cannot  but  infer  perpetual  pleasure  to  them  that  do 
so  adore.  And  though  that  act  be  carried  directly  towards 
God,  yet  it  infers  a  delight,  a  pleasure,  (as  it  cannot  but 
do,)  to  perfectly  riffht  minds,  to  them  who  are  everlasting- 
ly so  employed  and  taken  up.  And  I  can  apprehend  no- 
thing higher  than  that,  in  the  pleastire  of  the  heavenly 
state ;  to  wit,  the  felt  congrnity  of  everlasting  worship,  the 
soul  apprehending  and  feeling  within  itself,  and  relishing, 
with  delight,  its  own  act  in  adoring  and  worshipping  God 
for  ever,  and  finding  how  congruous  a  thing  it  is,  how 
comely  a  thing.  And  so  that  which  is  a  right  to  God,  is 
also  a  satisfaction  and  delight  to  the  soul  itself,  that  ren- 
ders it,  and  is  continually  paying  that  homage. 

And  acain,  tdo,  in  this  our  present  state,  wherein  feli- 
city can  Be  but  begun ;  and  if  you  look  to  the  very  begin- 
ning of  that,  the  first  turn  of  the  soul  towards  God  by  re- 
pentance, wnich  enters  it  into  a  holy  and  happy  state.  It 
IS  called  "  repentance  towards  God,*^  itdirecny  terminates 
upon  him ;  but  when  once  it  comes  to  be  true,  genuine, 
evangelical,  vital,  even  that  itself  cannot  bul  carry  a  sweet- 
ness and  pleasure  in  it  to  the  penitent  loul.  For  it  is  not 
a  forced  thing,  but  an  act  that  flows  freety  from  a  vital, 
connatural  pnnciple ;  the  soul  pleaseth  itself  in  abasing 
itself,  in  humbling  itself  before  him.  in  pouring  out  itself 
in  free  confessions  and  acknowledgements  to  him.  And 
then,  consider  farther, 

V.  That  for  such  acts  as  do  more  directly  respect  our- 
selves, they  do  involve  and  carry  still  in  them,  homage  and 
duty  to  dod  too,  though  they  do  more  directly  respect 
ourselves :  as  trust  and  joy  in  God,  they  have  a  manifest 
reference  to  our  own  safety,  and  a  direct  reference  there- 
unto. By  trust  in  him,  it  i^  that  we  secure  ourselves, 
and,  by  which,  we  become  safe  fVom  wrath  and  ruin.  Joy, 
or  delight  in  God,  it  is  that  by  which  we  entertain,  and  re- 
ceive into  our  own  souls,  positive  good,  by  which  we  are 
to  be  happy  and  satisfied.  As  by  the  other,  (trust,)  we  de- 
cline and  avoid  the  evil  by  which  we  were  otherwise  to 
have  been  miserable,  these  have  a  direct  reference  to  our- 
selves; but,  they  have  a  consequential  reference,  too,  unto 
Qodf  OT^  a  conjunct  reference,  as  carrying  in  them  a  ho- 
mage to  him,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  carry  in  them 
an  advantage  to  us. 

For  we  caniiot  render  to  God  higher  homage  than  that 
trust.  It  is  vital  trust,  by  which  the  soul  unites  with  him, 
comes  into  union,  entere  into  a  state  of  union  with  him. 
By  that  trust,  we  give  him  the  highest  glory  creatures  are 
capable  of  giving  aim;  we,  thereupon,  acknowledge  him 
to  be  the  first  truth.  We  give  him  the  glory  of  that  great 
attribute  of  his  fhithfulness ;  we  acknowledfre  him  to  be  a 
God  that  eannot  lie,  with  whose  nature  it  is  inconsistent 
not  to  be  true;  we  honour  him,  and  advantage  ourselves, 
at  once,  in  that  verv  act.  And  so,  delight  and  joy  in  him, 
there  the  case  is  tne  same :  it  is  we  that  are  satisfied  by 
our  delight  in  Qod ;  but  it  is  God  that  is  glorified :  for 
thereby  we  acknowledge  him  to  be  an  all-sufficient  Good, 
an  all-comprehending  Gkxxl,  when  our  souls  do  centre  and 
rest  in  him  as  such ;  which  is  the  true  notion  of  delight ; 
Qvies  appeHtus  in  appetUnle^  the  rest  of  the  desiring  fhcnl- 
ties  in  the  object  desired :  it  is  the  rest  of  our  love ;  that 
by  which  our  love  doth  move  towards  its  object,  till  it  at- 
tain and  possess  it.    And  then^ 

vi.  It  is  hereupon  most  plam,  that  the  death  which  is 
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opposite  to  this  life,  (that  I  hare  so  far  opened  to  Toa,) 
iSme  it  is  an  injury  to  Qod,  it  is  also  a  hart  toyoaiselyes: 
for  the  same  reason  that  life  doth  introlve  these  two  things 
in  it,  even  in  all  the  several  acts  of  it  f  by  the  same  reason, 
it  must  needs  be  so,  on  the  opposite  hand ;  to  wit,  that 
death  must  comprehend  in  it  opposite  thinga^  and  that 
the  same  evils  that  are  sinful  agaust  God,  cannot  but  be 
hurtful,  and  pernicious,  and  mischievous  to  ourselves. 
And, 

vii.  Those  evils,  that  are  so  said  to  be  signified  by  this 
name,  are  very  fitly  signified  by  it.  very  apthr :  for,  though 
such  a  death  of  the  soulbe  not  death  in  the  absolute  sense ; 
for,  if  it  were  death  in  the  absolute  sense,  then  would  the 
soul  be  said  naturally  to  die,  which  would  not  poosistwith 
the  doctrine  of  its  immortality:  but,  it  is  death  in  a  re- 
spective sense  only;— yet  it  is,  however,  properly,  death, 
inasmuch  as  that  respective  sense  must  neeas  mean  the 
principal  respect,  that  such  a  thing  is  capable,  or  can  any 
way  admit  or;  to  wit,  a  respect  to  the  end.  A  respect  to 
the  end  is  always  the  most  principal  respect  of  any  thing 
whatsoever,  though  it  be  clothed  with  various  respects  be- 
sides its  own  simple  nature :  its  respect  that  it  bears  to- 
wards its  proper  adequate  end.  is  alwajrs  to  be  reckoned 
its  principal  respect,  rfow.  Iook  upon  man,  principally  as 
to  n»  soul  or  spirit,  (which  is  the  subject  of  our  present 
discourse,  and  the  subiect  of  this  death,  which  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  spiritual  aeath,)  and  it  is  to  be  considered  this 
is  a  created  bemg.  He  that  made  it,  nuule  it  for  somewhat. 
What  is  the  end  of  such  a  being  as  the  spirit  of  man  1 
What  was  it  made  for  1  It  is  a  mind,  an  intellective  thing, 
an  intelligent  being,  unto  which  belongs  the  power  of 
thought,  and  that  of  vast  compass,  extending  to  multitudes, 
even  to  all  sorts  of  objects,  and  to  the  very  highest  of  all 
objects;  for,  Qod  hath  made  us  capable,  even  of  thinking 
of  himself,  of  having  an  idea  of  nim,  a  notion  of  him, 
which  all  have,  more  or  less,  in  their  minds.  Now  it  is  to 
be  considered,  I  say^  What  hath  God  made  such  a  cresr 
ture*a.«»  this  fori  this  mind,  or  spirit  of  man  1  Why,  prin- 
cipally, to  converse  with  himself.  For  he  hath  made  all 
thmgs  for  himself  i  and  the  spirit  of  man  more  immediate- 
ly for  himself^  as  ne  is  said  to  have  fashioned  the  spirit  of 
man  within  him.  That  must  be  with  design  that  it  should 
be  emploved  immediately  upon  him.  as  the  principal  and 
most  noble  end  for  wkich  it  was  maae :  but,  to  this  end,  it 
is  beeome  useless  ■,  the  spirit  of  fallen  man,  apostate  man, 
imeonverted  man,  yet  remaining  in  the  state  of  apostacy, 
not  regenerate,  not  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  (the 
great  seat  and  subject  of  that  re^erating  work,)  it  is  al- 
together unapt  for  the  end  that  U  was  made  for,  nothing 
can  be  plainer. 

Therefore,  though  it  be  not  simply  dead,  yet,  it  is  dead 
quMid  hoCf  it  is  dead  to  this  purpose,  it  is  dead  in  this  re^ 
spect ;  and  thsA  is  the  principal  respect  that  such  a  thin^ 
is  capable  of:  for  the  principal  respect  is,  the  respect  it 
bears  to  its  end,  its  great  and  ulUmate  end,  the  end  that  it 
was  made  for.  Any  man  that  will  understand  himself  to 
be  God's  creature,  especially  that  ^e  hath  a  mind  and  spi- 
rit in  him  that  God  hath,  hmiself,  feshioned  immediately, 
he  must  needs  presently  apptehend  this  mind,  this  spirit, 
was  made  for  some  more  principal  purpose,  than  only  to 
mind  the  things  of  this  earth,  than  only  to  serve  a  brutal 
flesh  for  a  few  days,  that  must,  at  last,  tot  in  the  dust :  no 
man,  that  communes  with  himself,  and  considers  his  own 
jiaiure,  that  hath  such  a  thing  as  a  mind  and  spirit  about 
him,  but  must  presently  apprehend,  "  Sure  this  mind  and 
spirit  of  mine,  which  is  impressed  with  the  natural  image 
of  God,  and  which  immediately  proceeds  from  him,  (who 
is,  therefore,  called  the  Father  of  spirits.)  must  be  made 
principally  to  converse  with  him,  to  employ  itself  piinci- 
pally  upon  him,  by  acts  of  love,  and  trust,  and  adoration, 
and  subjection,  and  the  like." 

But,  most  plain  it  is,  that  the  spirits  of  men  are  become 
^together  inhabile,  unapt,  to  serve  this  end,  for  which  they 
are  made,  and  so  are  truly  said  to  be  dead  in  thb  respect ; 
that  is,  dead  to  the  principal  use  and  end  for  which  such  a 
being  is  said  to  be  made.  And,  therefore,  when  once  the 
great  regenerating  turn,  and  change,  comes  to  be  made 
upon  the  souls  of  men,  this  is  the  effect  of  it,— they  are 
"  dead  to  sin,  but  alive  to  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,"  as 
Rom.  vi.  11.  intimating,  that  before  they  were  only  alive 


to  sin,  but  dead  towards  God  and  Christ  And  what  1  Do 
we  think  that  God  ever  made  an  intelligent  and  immoiial 
mind  and  spirit,  only  to  live  to  .sin  1  they  aie  ooly  alive  to 
sin  before ;  but,  when  this  change  comes  to  be  made,  then 
they  are  alive  to  God :  before,  quite  dead  10  God  i  and,  so 
they  are  dead,  in  reference  to  their  principal  end  and 
the  proper  design  of  their  creation,  that  they  were  made 
for. 

And  so,  it  is  a  ueath  in  equivalence,  it  is  an  equivalent 
death ;  it  is  the  same  thing  in  reference  to  the  end  thej 
were  made  for,  as  if  they  were  not.  As,  if  we  speak  of  a 
human  maker  of  any  thing:  if  an  artist  have  made  such  a 
thing  as  a  clock  or  watch^  ne  considers  the  end  of  it,  that 
which  it  is  to  serve  for :  it  is  to  measure  time,  to  let  me 
know  the  hour  of  the  day,  as  it  passetL  Why,  suppose 
such  an  instrument  as  this  made,  and  elaborated  fay  a  cu- 
rious hand;  what  hath  this  in  it  1  it  hath  in  it  motion,  and 
the  rep:ularity  of  that  motion.  Motion  alone  would  not 
make  it  serve  this  end,  if  that  motion  had  not  a  regulahiy 
belonginer  to  it.  There  is,  in  that  instrument,  (a  watch^) 
such  a  thins  as  a  balance,  wheels  that  regulate  that  bio- 
tion,  so  as  that  it  shall  not  move  at  random ;  if  it  more 
at  random,  the  design  is  lost,  the  use  of  it  frustrated,  though 
it  should  retain  motion,  and  there  were  still  a  motive  pow- 
er in  it;  if  its  motion  were  nothing  else  but  an  uncertain 
hurry,  you  could  never  know  how  the  time  passelh  by  it 
And,  therefore,  it  were  all  one,  though  the  tning  remain, 
and  though  the  motion  remain;  it  were,  I  say,  all  one  in 
reference  to  its  end,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thin^,  or  as 
if  it  had  no  motion  at  all. 

Take  the  needle  of  a  compass— it  has  a  mobility,  it  is 
put  in  such  a  posture  as  it  may  be  easily  moveable ;  bat 
then,  with  all,  it  hath  a  verticity,  that  is.  an  aptness  to  tun 
and  stand  directly  towards  the  north.  It  it  retaineth  never 
so  much  its  mobility,  and  loseth  its  verticitv,  it  serves  not 
its  end,  it  is  unusefnl  so,  and  useless,  as  the  needle  of  a 
compass ;  and  it  were  all  one  as  if  it  were  not 

Suppose  these  instruments,  that  are  mechanical,  were 
seme  way  vital ;  suppose  a  watch  were  a  vital  thing,  aad 
its  motion  vital ;  as  it  is  but  mechanical,  when  it  haSb  lost 
all  kind  of  the  regularity  of  the  motion,  the  motion  itself 
remaining,  it  were  all  one  as  if  it  were  dead ;  if  it  bad  been 
a  living  thing,  it  would  no  more  serve  its  purpose  now, 
than  as  if  it  were  dead. 

And  so  it  is  with  reference  to  the  spirits  of  men ;  if  they 
do  not  serve  the  principal  design  for  which  thev  were  made, 
then  it  is  all  one  as  it  they  were  dead.  God  may  sav  of 
them,  "  I  have  no  more  service  from  them  than  if  tk^ 
were  dead,  no  more  of  love,  no  more  of  adoration,  no  more 
of  dutiful  observance  are  paid  me  by  them,  than  as  if  there 
were  no  such  things."  It  is  to  be  considered,  therefore,  that 
that  which  makes  the  name  of  death,  in  this  case,  proper, 
is,  that  that  life  that  doth  remain  to  the  spirits  of  men,  that 
is,  by  which  they  live  naturally,  it  no  more  serves  the  end 
and  purposes  for  which  such  a  mind  and  spirit  were  cre- 
ated ana  made,  than  if  such  a  thing  were  quite  extinct,  and 
there  were  no  such  thing.    And,  thereupon, 

viii.  Though  this,  in  itself,  be  a  sinful  thing,  as  an  oflcncc 
to  God,  it  is  never  a  whit  the  less  a  punishing  thing  to  them 
that  do  offend,  a  punishment  upon  them,  that  is,  they  are 
left  to  punish  themselves,  because  that  they  do  iniure  God 
by  that  violation  which  tney  have  made  even  of  their  own 
frame  and  natures  \  and  so  the  same  thing  may  very  well 
be  a  sin,  and  a  punishment  too.  And  it  is  most  reasonabiy 
so ;  for,  do  but  consider  the  parity  of  the  case,  to  what  is 
obvious  to  OUT  notice  in  human  ^vemments.  If  a  man  be 
a  self-murderer,  tifelo  de  se;  this  is  the  very  case,  as  a 
man  cannot  be  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  (sm  being  his 
own  act,)  but  he  must  be  a  self-destroyer.  In  human  go- 
vernments, he  that  doth  destroy  himself,  it  is  very  truche 
suff^ers  this  evil  first,  immediately,  directly ;  he  is  the  per- 
son that  is  killed,  and  hath  lost  fails  life ;  but  here  is,  in  the 
mean  time,  a  wrong  done  to  the  prince,  a  wrong  done  to 
the  community;  the  prince  hath  lost  a  subject,  the  com- 
munity hath  lost  a  member ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  everr 
self-destroying  sinner,  in  reference  to  God.  And,  he  s 
liable  thus  to  be  impleaded :  "  Thou  hast  destroyed  nj 
creature."  This  interest  of  God,  in  all,  is  superior  to  aaj 
interest  we  have  in  ourselves;  and  this  the  sinner  is  to  be 
accountable  for.    "  Why  hast  thou  undone  my  creitaie  7 
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Why  hast  thou  nkade  my  creature  a  ndserhble  creatare,  that 
was  capable  of  being  a  happy  one  1'*  Yea^  the  whole  hea^ 
Tenly  community  have  a  just  plea  against  any  such  one 
that  perisheth,  and  so  is  etemaUy  cut  off  fjNJin  them  by  his 
o^m  miqnity.  **  Daly,  and  by  original  right,  yoU  onght  to 
hare  been  a  partaker  with  ns ;  yon  onght  to  have  been  of 
our  chorus,  in  worshipping,  adoring,  in  loving  and  enjoy- 
ing Qod  eternally.  But,  yon  have  cut  yourselves  off  ffom 
Greid,  and  as."  Therefore,  it  is  no  strange  thing  that  this 
same  death  which  carries  in  it  the  greatest  hurt  and  mis^ 
:hief  that  we  are  capable  of  suffering  in  ourselves,  should 
iret  be  also  coxnplicated  with  sin,  as  it  is  an  offence  against 
3od,  and  an  offence  against  the  rest  of  his  creatures,*^ 
ispecially  those  of  the  sinner's  own  order  in  tiie  creation. 
3o  fitly  is  all  that  doth  concern  us,  the  whole  of  man,  sum- 
ned  up  in  the  fearing  of  God,  and  keeping  of  his  oom^ 
nandments,  as  in  that  13th  of  Ecclesiastes.  This  is  the 
xrhole  of  man ;  the  fear  of  God  is  nothing  else  but  reveren- 
ial  love,  carries  love  in  it;  that  is  the  principle  from 
vhence  we  keep  the  commandments  of  God ;  these  com- 
nandments  are  all  summed  up  in  love  to  God,  and  love 

0  ourselves,  and  to  our  neighbours  as  ourselves.  Where 
in,  therefore,  comes  to  obtain,  and  take  place,  and  be  in 
x)wer,  there  must  be,  at  the  same  time,  an  injury  done  to 
3k>d,  an  injury  done  to  ourselves,  and  an  injury  done  to  the 
vhole  community  to  which  we  belong ;  so  as  that  death, 
!ven  spiritual  death,  is  nothing  the  less  capable  of  being 
□tended  here  as  a  penalty  and  punishment,  for  that  it  is 
Iso  complicated  with  sin :  for,  m  the  very  nature  of  the 
bing,  it  cannot  but  be  so,  even  in  Uie  very  nature  of  the 
lings  themselves. 

More  is  yet  to  be  said  in  reference  to  what  we  fbrther 
romised  to  show,  that  this  is  a  real  part  of  the  penalty 
sre  meant,  by  the  name  of  death,  spiritual  death,  as  it  is 
le  hurt  and  evil  that  does  mischief,  to  ourselves,  to  our 
wn  souls,  to  show  that  it  must  lie  in  the  compass  of  that 
snalty,  ^vhich.  under  the  name  of  death,  is  here  said  to 
iss  over  all.  And  then,  for  the  extent  and  comprehension 
f  that,  tlie  several  things  that  this  spiritna  death  doth  in- 

01  ve  in  it,  that  we  are  to  speak  of  ailerwards.  But,  in  the 
Lean  time,  from  what  hath  been  hinted  of  these  two  things 
H^orporeal  death,  and  spiritual  death,  it  should -entertam 
or  tbonffhts  with,  and  a  little  fix  them  uponjhe  prospect 
re  have  before  our  eyes.    Now,  by  way  of  fese, 

1.  It  is  a  doleful  state  that  this  world  lies  under,  as  it 
ies  under  that  which  is  fitlv  to  be  called  death ;  men,  in 

continual  succession,  lately  sprung  up  here  in  this  world, 
wept  away  presently  from  it,  sooner  or  later,  but  soon  all ; 
ne  generation  coming,  and  another  going,  but  the  earth 
bides.  For  persons  that  are  capable  of  nsmg  thoughts,  to 
ehold  themselves  in  this  plight,  and  to  look  round  about 
lem,  and  to  behold  this  to  ie  the  common  case ;  '*  Here 
e  are,  lately  sprung  up  into  being  in  this  world,  and  we 
now  we  are  to  stay  but  a  little  while :  dust  we  are,  and 
nto  dust  we  shall  return.*'  A  most  melancholy  theme  for 
man's  thoughts,  if  he  have  not  somewhat  beyond  all  this 
I  support  his  spirit,  and  to  afford  lieht,  ana  lustre,  and 
iveetness,  and  pleasure,  io  it;  "lite  and  immortality 
ronght  to  light  m  the  Gospel''  of  Christ. 

Alas !  it  is  strange,  amazing  stupidity  that  is  upon  the 
)irits  of  men,  that  this  common  case  is  so  commonly 
ighted  and  made  so  little  of.  If  death  did  make  quicker 
>spatches,  (though  we  are  certain  of  it,  it  can  make  no 
irer,  for  it  reaches  to  evcrv  one  sooner  or  later,  but  if  it 
Id  make  quicker  despatcnes,)  it  would  set  towns  and 
mnties  presently  upon  a  lament,  upon  bemoaning  them- 
fives,  and  put  them  into  a  panic  dread  and  fear.  If  the 
ague  were  (as  sometimes  it  hath  been  in  this  city)  sweep- 
tg  a^way  thousands  in  a  week,  in  what  a  consternation 
ould  the  minds  of  men  generally  be  1  You  cannot  have 
>rfi:ot,  (many  of  you,)  how  it  was.  But  let  this  matter  be 
Ltionally  considered,  and  whether  it  be  so  many  thousands 
r  so  many  hundreds,  it  is  the  ss^e;  persons  are  still 
lortal,  and  must  as  certainly  die ;  it  is,  therefore,  an  irra- 
onal  stupidity  to  be  so  little  apprehensive  of  this. 

"When  the  plague  came  upcm  the  people  of  Israel,  (in 
lat  of  Numbers  xxxvi.)  see  what  an  outcry  is  nused 
nongr  them!  '* Behold  we  die,  we  all  die.  How  are  we 
^nsiuned  with  dying !"  What  a  fright  were  they  in !  And 
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yet,  this  case  is  no' way  diffisrent  at  all  from  the  cemmoii 
case  of  all  mortals,  more  than  only  this— dyins^  a  little 
sooner,  or  dying  more  togeUier,  more  numerously.  It  is 
strange  there  should  be  a  dying  world  always  in  view,  and 
we  should  find  death  workmg  in  us,  and  yet  we  live  so  un- 
mindful of  it  from  day  to  day,  and  are  so  little  apprehen- 
sive, that,  in  this  respect,  death  hath  passed,  and  is  nassing, 
over  all.  We  do  not  speak  to  one  another  at  sucn  a  time 
as  this ;  we  do  not  hear ;  we  do  not  look  upcm  one  an- 
other's faces  as  so  many  mortal  creatures ;  sure  there  is  not 
an  apprehension  suitable  to  the  state  of  such  a  case,  in  this 
respect,  that  we  are  all  subject  to  corporeal  death.  And 
then, 

3.  For  the  other  part  of  our  prospect,  sure  we  should 
stay  a  little  upon  it,  in  our  deepest  reflections ;  that  is, 
thus,  in  sum,  that  the  soul  of  an  unregenerate  man  is  a 
most  miserable  creature ;  dead,  dead  to  the  principal  pur- 
poses for  which  such  life  was  given,  any  such  creature 
made.  It  were  as  good  never  to  have  lived ;  better,  (upon 
many  accounts  better,)  to  have  been  an  untimely  birth, 
and  nerer  have  seen  the  sun,  than  not  to  live  to  God ;  than 
to  have  a  total  indisposition  in  my  soul  towards  him,  to 
think  of  him,  to  love  him,  to  delight  in  him,  to  make  him 
my  life  and  my  all.  This  is  strange,  that  it  should  be  the 
common  case,  and  so  little  understood,  and  so  little  con- 
sidered, so  little  taken  to  heart.  O!  the  restless  thoughts 
that  would  continually  possess  such  a  breast  if  the  matter 
were  but  understood,  tiU  the  regenerating  work  come  to 
obtain, and  take  place:  "lam  one  that  lives  to  as  little 

Eurpose,  as  if  I  had  never  lived,  as  if  no  such  creature 
ad  ever  been." 

As  if  we  should  consider  the  matter  in  reference  to  an 
inferior  thing,  belonging  to  our  nature,  to  wit,  the  power 
of  speech.  Suppose  a  man  should  retain  the  power  of 
speech,  but  hath  quite  lost  his  reason,  which  should  govern 
his  speech,  so  that  he  can  speak  still,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
the  use  of  speech  were  lost;  for  the  design  of  speech  was 
to  convey  the  sense  of  one  man's  mind  to  another ;  biit, 
when  the  reason  is  gone,  which  should  form  that  sense  in 
the  man's  mind,  speech  serves  for  nothing.  It  is  just  so 
with  the  souls  of  men,  in  reference  to  the  principal  end 
and  purpose  for  which  God  hath  made  sucn  a  creature. 
They  can  think,  they  have  a  power  of  thought  belonging 
to  them,  but  not  to  no  purpose !  thought  is  internal  speech, 
the  speech  of  the  mind  within  itself;  there  they  can  speak : 
that  IS,  they  can  form  thoughts,  connect  thoughts,  but  all 
to  no  purpose :  for  religion,  that  which  should  p;ovem  the 
motion  of  the  mind,  that  is  wantmg,  there  is  no  such 
thing;  this  makes  the  soul  of  man  a  most  miserable  thin^: 
it  can  move,  it  hath  a  principle  of  motion  in  it,  which  is 
essential  to  it ;  but  it  hath  no  principle  of  rest,  no  inclinar 
tion  towards  God,  the  true  rest  of  the  soul.  Do  but  illus- 
trate that  to  yourselves,  by  the  case  of  a  bodily  motion. 
Suppose  your  bodies  bad  the  power  of  bodily  motion  in 
them,  without  the  power  of  rest:  O!  what  a  miserable 
thing  were  man,  in  respect  of  his  bodily  frame  and  consti- 
tution! to  be  in  an  everlasting  hurry:  he  can  move,  and 
he  must  move,  perpetually;  but  he  cannot  sistere  se^  can- 
not stop  his  motion,  he  can  never  take  any  rest.  It  is  just 
so  with  the  unregenerate  soul.  God  is  the  true  rest  of  the 
soul.  It  is  in  perpetual  motion,  in  continual  desires,  in 
everlasting  cravings;  but  hath  nothing  by  which  it  can 
satisfy  itself.  It  never  comes  into  its  mma,  "  Return  unto 
thy  rest,  O  my  soul."  Such  a  creature,  one  would  think, 
made  for  torment,  that  can  everlastingly  move,  must  be 
perpetually  in  motion,  but  can  never  rest,  can  never  take 
up  any  rest  in  any  thing  that  is  agreeable  and  suitable  lo 
it,  that  can  satisfy  it. 
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h*  remains  now,  in  the  next  place,  to  show. 
Secondly,  What  those  several  evils  and  miseries  are; 
and,  so,  what  the  spiritual  death  that  is  now  upon  the 
world,  and  hath  passed  over  all,  doth  comprehend,  and 
contain  it  it.    It  comprehends, 
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whereof  might  set  all  onr  souls  a  trembling  j  and  taiu, 
whether  we  consider  it  as  our  present  case,  or,  as  having 
been  our  case.  The  loss  of  God  two  ways:  tet,  as  men 
have  lost  all  their  Interest  la  him:  and  secondlv,  as  they 
have  lost  all  inclinations  towards  him.  A  loss,  that  stands 
at  once  in  Qod's  aversion  from  them,  and  their  aversi<» 
from  Gk)d.  A  mutual  aversion  between  God  and  them. 
But,  because  that,  in  every  thing  ihat  belongs  to  our  mise- 
ry, we  are  first,  as  in  every  thing  that  belongs  to  our  feli- 
city, God  is  first,  it  is  more  proper  to  consider, 

(i.)  Oar  aversiQn  from  God,  or,  men's  having  lost  God, 
trough  their  own  disinclination  towards  him:  this  is  re- 
presented as  the  cosuncm  case  of  the  unccmverteds  or  yet 
apostate  world  of  men,  yet  remaining  in  the  state  of  apos- 
tacy^  that  they  are  atheists  in  the  world,  Ephes.  ii.  12. 
"  Without  God  in  the  world ;"  so  we  truly  enough  render 
IL  "  Alienated  from  the  life  of  God,"  Ephes.  ir.  18. 
Alienated  from  the  divine  li^  from  a  life  of  commerce 
with  God}  the^  are  strangers  to  God,  as  men  of  another 
country :  that  is  the  signincancy  of  the  expression ;  so  they 
carry  it  to  God,  (ns  it  is  elsewhere  expressed,)  like  foieign- 
erti.  H^  is  none  of  our  country;  we  are  not  of  that  coun- 
try of  which  he  is ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  At  that 
rate  men  live,  and  bear  themselves,  generally,  towards  God. 

And  this  aversion  of  the  souls  of  men  from  God,  is  total, 
of  the  whole  soul ;  the  mind,  the  Judgment,  the  will,  the 
affectionsL  tb^  are  all  wholly  off  from  God.  So  that, 
when  he  looks  down  fVom  heaven  upon  the  children  of 
men,  to  see  who  will  inquire,  who  wiU  seek  after  God ; 
lo !  they  are  all  gone  back ;  (all  in  a  revolt,  all  flying  awav 
Dram  him,  to  the  utmost  distance  that  they  can ;)  there  is 
none  that  doeth  good,  (not  this  good,  it  must  be  specially 
meant,^no,  not  one:  as  in  the  14th  and  53d  Psalms,  which 
are  both  to  the  same  purpose;  as  divers  passages  quoted 
from  them  in  the  3d  of  Romans.  They  are  without  God, 
and  very  well  pleased  with  themselves  that  they  are  so. 
They  know  him  not.  and  they  all  affect  not  to  know  him. 
They  are  "  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  through  the  ig- 
norance that  is  in  them,  and  the  blindness  of  their  hearts." 
That  blindness  of  heart  is  a  voluntary  blindness ;  they  are 
blind  towards  God,  because  they  wDl  not  behold  him,  nor 
take  notice  of  his  majesty,  though  his  hand  he  lifted  up, 
though  the  appearance  of  him  be  never  so  bright  and  glo- 
rious. They  forget  him,  he  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts.  It 
is  the  usual  character  of  a  wicked,  unconverted  man,  that 
he  forffets  God :  "  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell, 
and  all  the  people  that  forget  God;"  the  ooe  expression 
being  exegetical,  or  expository  of  the  other,  Psalm  ix.  16. 
They  refuse  him,  they  are  unwilling  of  him.  If  persons 
do  remain  in  an  unconverted  state,  though  relatedi  to  him 
as  Israel  was.  (for  yet  of  them  it  is  said,  "Israel  would 
none  of  me,''  Psalm  Ixxxi.  11.  "  My  people  would  not 
hearken  to  ijy  voice,  Israel  would  none  of  me,*')  they  will 
not  God.  We  will  not  have  him  to  be  our  Goa.  It  is  a 
disaffecting  of  him;  the  affections  that  should  be  placed 
on  him  are  quite  oft:  in  the  room  of  pious  affections,  there 
is  nothing  else  but  enmity :  **  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  God.'' 

And,  touching  this  aversicm  from  God,  it  was  formerly 
intimated,  that,  as  love  doth  comprehend  together,  (as  the 
radical  virtual  principle,)  all  our  duty,  and  all  our  felicity ; 
so  doth  this  aversion  from  God,  (which  stands  In  opposi- 
tion thereto,)  all  sin,  and  all  misery.  That  this  aversion 
IS  the  radical  principle  of  all  sin ;  we  spake  to  that  form- 
erly ;  and  so  we  must  understand  it  now,  as  it  is  the  radi- 
oal  principle  of  misery,  God  being  to  be  considered  by  us 
under  a  two-fold  notion — as  he  is  to  be  obejed,  and  as  he 
is  to  be  enjoyed:  as  the  Sovereign  Authority,  and  as  he  is 
the  Sovereign  Giood.  It  is  the  aversion  from  God,  as  he 
is  the  Sovereign  Good,  that  we  are  now  to  consider,  hav- 
ing, tmder  the  former  head,  of  the  sinfahness  ai  man, 
spoken  of  it  as  an  aversion  to  him  under  the  notion  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  and,  as  the  Highest  Authority.  But,  yet, 
we  have  also  told  you,  that  there  is  a  complication  of  these 
things  with  one  another:  for  men  do  really  sin  against 
God  in  their  declining  the  enjoyment  of  him,  in  their  de- 
clining him  as  their  best  and  highest  Good;  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  divine  laws  being  such,  that  there  are  obliga- 
tions upon  OS  to  be  happy.   So  that,  a  man  cannot  but  be 


miseiaMe,  as  he  cannot  be  happy  wifhoot  obeyuig  his, 
even  in  this  verv  enjoying  of  tCe  best  and  hig&est  Gtood, 
because  God  haih  made  this  our  da^,  to  place  onr  aaprcas 
delight  in  him. 

And  so,  God  hath  a  jnst  gronnd  upon  which  to  imjilpad 
the  ungodly,  wicked  worloj^  for  that,  therebr,  they  make 
themselves  miserable:  "Why  have  you  tfaoa  tised  my 
creatures,  the  souls  that  I  have  madel  Why  have  yoo 
cut  fltod  torn  them  off  from  me,  they  which  are  the  worki 
of  my  hands  1  'Wky  have  yon  used  and  dealt  with  them 
so  %"  As  was  told  you,  he  that  is/elo  dese^is  criminal  by 
human  constitution;  for  though  he  thereby  doch  afflict 
himself,  destroy  himself,  ^et  he  doth  also  injure  t^e  priaoe, 
and  injure  the  communitv  to  which  he  belongs ;  for  he 
destroys  a  subject  and  member  of  the  commonwealth.  And 
those  who,  by  the  law  of  their  creation,  should  haye  joined 
with  the  rest  of  the  creatures  <rf  their  own  order,  in  the 
eternal  adoration  and  praises  of  God,  have  bv  sin,  as  mneh 
as  in  them  lay,  defrauded  him,  and  maimed  the  comma- 
nity  unto  which  they  did  originally  and  naturally  apper- 
tain. But  then,  this  misery,  as  it  stands  in  the  losa atOod, 
includes,  too, 

(ii)  His  just  and  righteous  aversion  from  them.  "  God 
is  not  a  God  that  takes  pleasure  in  wickedness,  neither  can 
evil  dwell  with  hiuL"  There  can  be  no  fellowship  between 
light  and  darkness,  between  righteousness  and  oanghteonsr 
ness.  He  did  owe  it  to  himself,  lo  retire  from  an  ins- 
tate, rebellious  world:  it  was  but  to  do  himself  right,  to 
express  a  just  detestation  of  the  wickedness  of  a  ^^Pf^ 
degenerate  world ;  to  hide  himself^  to  withhold  his  ligln 
and  fmrace,  which  were  shut  up  from  men  by  the  bar  of  so 
everlasting  curse,  till  such  time  as  thatshoaldbe  counter- 
wrought, in  reference  to  any;  Christ  bavins  been  made  a 
curse  for  us,  upon  that  accpunt,  that  the  blessing  might 
come  upon  us,  even  us.  Gentiles,  as  it  did  before  upon  the 
Jews,  those  of  them  that  did  belong  to  the  deciiaa  ci 
grace :  thereupon  it  is  called  "  the  blessing  of  Abraham  r* 
that  that  might  become  a  more  diffusive  thing,  to  reach  the 
Gentiles  too;  to  wit,  receiving  the  Spirit,  the  promised 
Spirit,  through  faith,  Gal.  iii.  13, 14.  Therefore,  where 
this  curse  is  not  removed,  it  still  lies  as  a  bar  against  all 
gracious  communications  of  light  and  infloenoe  from 
God  to  men.  And  so  he  is  righteously  averse  from  them, 
as  they  were  most  unrighteously  averse  to  him ;  and  thus 
they  have  lostCkxl. 

O !  the  lamentations  that  this  world  would  be  ified 
with  every  where,  if  this  case  were  but  understood !  What 
nrding  with  sackcloth  would  there  be  all  the  world  orer  \ 
Grod is  gone!  Gkxi  is  departed!  This  would  be  the  com- 
mon cry  in  town  and  country,  in  all  parts  and  places— God 
is  departed ;  that  is  the  amazing  thing !  Heaven  would  re^ 
sound  with  shrieks  and  cries  from  the  miserable  inhabi- 
tants of  this  earth.  But,  I  say,  that  is  the  amazing  thing, 
(as  there  will  be  occasion  to  take  notice  hereafter,)  that  sach 
a  matter  as  this,  is  so  patiently  borne,  so  little  resented; 
that  men  can  so  quietly  wear  away  their  days  here  in  this 
world,  without  God,  and  think  themselves  to  stand  in  no 
need  of  him.  They  can  rise  in  the  morning  withoat  God; 
and  walk  about  all  the  day  long  without  God ;  and  lie 
down  at  night  without  God ;  and  yet,  all  is  well. 

ii.  This  spiritual  misery  contains  in  it,  too,  a  wretched 
conversion  of  soul  to  the  creature.  Where  God  is  lost, 
they  design  to  repair  that  loss.  And  O I  the  miserabfe 
case  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  iipon  this  account; 
that  they  can  think  or  imagine,  when  tney  want  Gkid,  that 
any  thing  can  fill  up  his  room,  and  be  to  them  instead  at 
him !  that  it  doth  not  come  into  their  minds  to  consider, 
"  How  shall  we  recover  God  again  V  but,  "  How  shall 
we  repair  our  loss  another  way  1"  imagining  that  some- 
thing or  other  can  be  found,  and  may  serve  them,  and  be 
to  them,  instead  of  Qod !  that  is,  that  he,  (in  comparis<» 
of  whom  the  whole  creation  is  but  "  as  the  drop  of  a 
bucket,  and  the  dust  of  the  balance,  lighter  than  nothing, 
and  vanity  itseli;")that  he  can  (I  say)  have  his  equivalent; 
that  there  may  be  somewhat  found  out  of  equivalent  advan- 
tage and  use  to  them.  This  is  the  highest  reproach  to  the 
Deity,  as  it  is  the  greatest  misery  tu  themselves,  and  boik 
oomprehended  in  one  thought ;  to  wit,  that  there  may  be 
an  equivalent  to  make  up  the  loss  of  God;  that  venr 
thought,  I  say,  carries  in  it  the  highest  blasphemy  against 
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the  Deity,  to  think  that  any  thin^  can  iill  tip  his  loom,  and 
be  as  good  as  he  is ;  as  well  as  the  greatest  misery  onto 
wretched  sonls  themselves,  that  they  should  be  mider  so 
fearfal  and  pernicious  a  mistake. 

Bat  this  13  the  common  case  when  God  is  gone,  and 
men  are  gone  off  fVom  him,  then  they  turn  themselves  to 
the  ereatare :  "  Let  as  make  the  best  of  that  we  can."  So 
is  the  project  Uud  all  the  world  over.  Not,  Let  ns  con- 
sider how  we  may  regain  God ;  how  we  may  get  God  back 
again  to  as;  bat,  How  we  may  supply  his  absence  ont  of 
inferior  things :  and  this  is  the  general  posture  of  mankind. 
Look  on  them,  and  in  reference  to  God,  they  are  in  an  arcFse 
posture ;  in  reference  to  the  creature,  in  a  prepense  posture. 

And  what  sort  of  creatures  ?  That  we  may  understand 
this  to  go  somewhat  towards  the  consummating  of  the 
state  of  misery  man  is  fallen  into,  do  but  consider,  I  say, 
what  is  the  kind  of  that  ffood  which  they  design  for  them- 
selves, when  God  is  no  loncer  eyed  by  them  as  the  Good 
ihat  they  should  enjoy,  and  design  for.  And  consider,  too, 
in  what  circumstances  they  may  expect  to  have  what  en- 
[oyments  they  can  have  of  that  substituted  good. 

For  the  kind  of  it,  we  are  to  consider  in  the  vast  universe 
9f  creatures,  what  it  is  that  the  apostate  world  do  seek  to 
repair  this  loss  of  God  to  themselves  otrt  of.  It  is  not  out 
>f  the  nobler  parts  of  the  creation ;  they  do  not  look  as 
ligh  as  the  heavens,  they  are  too  remote;  they  are  not  the 
LDgelic  being,  that  their  thoughts  fly  upon ;  with  any  de- 
(ign  of  repairing  the  loss  fh>m  among  them.  But  the  whole 
)eDt  of  their  soul  is  directed  towards  this  lower  world,  and 
ensible  things,  things  meaner  than  themselves,  meaner 
han  their  own  minds.  They  think  an  intelligent,  immor- 
al mind  mtist  have  its  enjoyments,  even  unto  felicity,  in 
bings  of  80  vastly  inferior  dignity  to  a  mind  and  spirit; 
^at  these  minds  are  to  be  fed  upon  earth,  upon  ashes,  u])on 
le  basest  and  most  despicable  things  within  the  creation 
f  Grod !  What  a  misery  is  thatl  Unto  such  things  it  is 
lat  all  this  world  is  turned,  being  turned  off  from  God, 
snsible  things,  earthly  things,  things  that  can  please  ap- 
etite,  things  common  to  them  with  the  beasts  that  perish, 
nly  they  have  ways  and  arts  to  refine  them,  but  they  are 
f  the  same  nature.  As  clav  will  be  but  clay  still,  oe  it 
gured  never  so  curiously.  ^  They  mind  earthly  things ;" 
!iis  is  Che  chafacter  of  the  insincere,  those  that  are  afar 
ff  from  God,  not  turned  to  him ;  they  mind  earthly  things; 
beir  whole  souls  are  let  out  upon  that  which  is  in  istelf 
ain,  and  a  lie ;  that  is,  which  promiseth  fair,  but  never 
lakes  good,  and  so  lies  to  them. 

And  consider^  under  what  circumstances  men  apply 
lemselves  to  enjoy  the  things  by  which  they  would  repair 
)  themselves  the  loss  of  Qod ;  especially  consider  tnese 
vo  most  important  circumstances;  that  is,  that  they  are 
lings  that  lie,  first,  under  an  interdict ;  and,  secondly,  un- 
er  a  curse,  in  reference  to  them,  and  in  reference  to  what 
lej  design,  and  seek  to  themselves  by  them ;  to  wit,  a 
ilicity ;  or  with  respect  to  the  notion  under  which  they  do 
}vet  and  would  enjoy  them ;  that  is,  as  their  best  good,  so 
ley  lie  under  an  interdict  and  under  a  curse. 

(i.)  Under  an  interdict:  "Love  not  the  world,  nor  the 
lings  of  the  world ;  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love 
r  the  Father  ifi  not  in  him/'  1  John  ii.  5.   What  a  misery 

this,  that  the  poor  souls,  revolted  and  gone  off  from 
■od,  are  now  universally  seeking  a  feKci^  for  themselves 
i  things  that,  under  that  notion,  lie  under  an  interdict, 
re  forbidden  to  them,  and  cannot  but  be  forbidden,  under 
lat  notion;  becaase,  under  that  notion,  they  axe  made 
vals  unto  the  Deity.  In  subordination  to  Goa,  men  might 
)mfortably  have  enjoyed  the  things  ofthis  world  |  not  in 
>mpetition,  nor  in  opposition ;  for  now  this  world  is  made 
is  rival,  and  therefore,  is  the  lov^  of  it  idolatry,  and  is 
te  setting  up  of  another  god,  in  opposition  to  the  true  and 
viog  God ;  and  by  taking  this  licence,  men  think  to  re- 
lir  themselves  for  their  having  lost  God.    And, 

(ii.)  They  are  things  that  lie.  not  only  imder  an  inter- 
ict,  but  under  a  curse,  a  malediction,<~apostate  souls, 
me  from  God,  they  can  have  no  enjovment  of  this  world, 
It  under  a  curse,  nothins^  is  blest  to  tnem;  they  can  have 
>  blessed  enjoyment  of  them,  or  any  thing  they  enjoy  ;— 
r  sin  turns  all  into  gall  and  wormwood,  bitterness  and 
sath.  How  dismal  is  the  case  with  fallen  man,  upon  this 
;count !   "  Gturned  in  the  basket,  and  cursed  in  the  store ; 


cufBed  in  the  eity,  and  cursed  In  the  fidd;  cufsed  ib  the 
eoxning  in,  and  cursed  in  the  going  oat;"  as  the  matter  if 
largely  and  most  emphatically  represented  in  the  98th  of 
Dent.  A  people,  though  related  to  €h>d,  when  they  go  off 
from  him,  and.  so  pat  themselves  into  the  common  state 
with  the  rest  of  the  pagan  world ;  a  curse  lies  upon  them 
in  every  thing  that  they  do,  in  every  thing  that  they  enjoy ; 
they  perpetually  live  under  a  curse.  It  is  with  strange 
rhetorietliat  this  matter  is  represented  in  the  109th  Psalm: 
a  curse  that  they  are  girt  with  perpetually,  and  that  is  as  a 
garment  that  they  are  clothed  witn,  end  that  flows  or  in- 
sinuates itself  as  oil  mto  their  bones,  and  as  water  ink) 
their  bowels.  So,  they  are  under  a  divine  curse,  in  refer- 
ence to  every  thing  that  thev  enjoy.  And  that  is  a  second 
part  of  this  misery  which  mliea  man  lies  under,  even  in 
reference  to  his  spirit ;  to  wit,  that  that  is  off  from  God, 
and  is  turned  to  a  vain  world,  which  is  to  him  an  inter- 
dicted and  an  accursed  thii^. 

iii.  This  misery  further  mcludes  in  it,  a  continual  im- 
satiafactoriness  with  whatsoever  they  do  or  can  enjoy. 
And,  as  the  essence  of  blessedness  and  felicity  doth  lie  m 
satisfsction ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  must  misery  consist  in 
continual- UDsatisfledness,  which  results  from  these  two 
thines  together ;  first,  perpetual  craving  d^tes,  and  se» 
condly,*the  want  of  any  suitable  and  ade9]aate  object  bf 
which  they  may  be  satisfied. 

(i.)  In  continual  craving  desires.  And  that  is  the  com- 
mon case  with  all  men  in  the  fallen  state:  Why,  they  have 
put  themselves  into  an  uUer  impossibility,  whilst  things 
are  just  with  them  as  they  are,  to  be  happy ;  and  yet  they 
have  a  desire  to  be  happy  all  this  while,  nothing  being 
more  deeply  natural,  than  these  two  opposite  things;  a 
dread  of  muery,  and  a  desire  or  felicity :  and  by  how 
much  the  larger  men's  desires  are,  so  much  thtf  greater  is 
their  misery  m  this  case.  Desires  enlarged  even  as  hell, 
and  that  could  even  swallow  up  a  creation  and  more;  for 
a  creation  was  never  to  satisfy  them.  It  was  not  a  created, 
but  an  uncreated  Gk)od,  that  was  the  object  designed  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  souls  of  men :  "  Who  will  show  us 
any  good  1"  There  is  the  character  of  an  unrenewed  mind 
and  spirit,  in  that  Psalm  iv.  6.  But  it  never  comes  into 
their  minds  to  think,  what  that  Good  is  that  could  be  ade- 
qaate  to  them.  "  Lord,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy  coun- 
tenance upon  us :/'  they  never  thins  of  that,  but  still  cry 
out,  "  Who  will  show  us  anv  rood  V  Roving,  uncertain 
desires,  which,  with  all,  find  that  they  can  meet  with  no- 
thing that  is  suitable  and  adequate  for  the  satisfaction  of 
them:  these  desires  must  turn  to  torment,  when  there  is 
not  an  object  for  such  desires  to  feed  upon ;  they  prey  ttpon 
their  subject,  turn  inward ;  and  so  men's  desires  are  their 
tormentors,  and  make  them  miserable,  in  that  they  continue 
ally  desire  and  crave  that  which  they  cannot  reach.    For, 

(ii.)  The  other  thing  that  concerns,  and  falls  in,  to  make 
this  a  miserable  case,  or  to  render  it  a  real  misery,  is,  the 
want  of  a  correspondent  eood  for  so  vast  and  large  an  ap- 
petite ;  and  that,  upon  a  double  account :  to  wit.  that  what 
would  satis^  them  they  cannot  desire:  and,  toat  which 
they  do  deSire,  cannot  satisfy  them.  That  which  would 
satisfy,  they  cannot  desire :  God  would  satisfy  them,  he 
were  an  adequate,  correspondent  Gkx>d,  to  the  most  enlarg- 
ed desire  of  tne  soul.  Aye,  but  him  they  care  not  for ;  to- 
ward? him  they  have  no  motion;  towards  hiitf  there  is 
nothing  but  aversion  and  disinclination  and  disaffection, 
as  you  nave  beard  before;  so  that,  as  the  carnal  mind  can- 
not please  him,  so  it  cannot  be  pleased  with  him.  And, 
that  which  they  most  of  all  desire,  that  cannot  please  them, 
as  you  have  likewise  heard. 

And  so,'  in  reference  thereunto,  they  lie  always  in  the 
same  restless  posture.  As,  I  remember,  a  heathen  saith, 
concerning  a  soul  loose  from  God:  (it  is  the  sayinc  of 
Hierocles :)  "  That  such  a  soul  being  loose  from  Goa,  is 
like  a  cylinder  upon  a  plain,  that  can  never  lie  still ;  it  is 
always  in  perpetual  motion.''  The  state  of  a  soul  that  is  off 
from  God,  is  just  such,  circled  all  within  itself,  capable  of 
setting  upon  no  basis.  There  isnothing  that  can  give  a  firm 
posture,  or  a  posture  of  rest  to  it :  for  all  things,  beneath 
It,  and  beside  it,  are  unsuitable,  inadequate ;  and,  therefore^ 
nothing  can  ensue  but  perpetual  unsatisfiedness.  A  mise- 
rable case !  To  have  so  capacious  a  thing,  as  the  soul  of 
man  is,  capable  of  so  high  and  great  enjoymentB,  and  to 
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be  under  continoal  dinatuikctioD,  because  that  which 
would  satisfy,  it  cannot  desire ;  and  that  which  it  doth  de- 
sire, cannot  satisfy.    And. 

iv.  This  misery  hath  this  farther  in  it,  a  continaal  delu- 
sion, which  the  souls  of  men  lie  under,  m  reference  to  the 
objects  of  their  enjoyment ;  a  being  continuallj  imposed 
upon  by  the  false  and  delusive  appearances  of  thm^,  so  as, 
hereupon,  they  meet  with  disappointments,  both  m  refer- 
ence to  what  they  attain,  and  in  reference  to  what  they 
attain  not.  Herein  stands  their  perpetual  delusion ;  that 
is,  they  are  cheated  into  the  expectation  of  meeting  with 
that  rest  and  satisfaction  for  themselveSf  which  they  can 
never  find,  and  that,  whether  they  do  attain  the  things  they 
seek,  or  attain  them  not. 

The  case  is  generally  with  men,  in  this  respect,  as  with 
some  weak,  half-witted  persons,  who,  looking  about  them 
here  and  there,  they  see  some  rising  ground,  such  or  such 
a  hill,  or  mountain,  and  they  think,  if  they  were  on  the  top 
of  that  mountain,  they  should  reach  heaven,  for  heaven 
seems  to  touch  that;  when,  if  they  should  be  at  the  pains 
to  travel  to  the  top  of  that  mountain,  they  should  find 
themselves  at  the  same  distance  they  were  before.  So  it  is 
with  the  men  of  this  world,  with  reference  to  what  they 
expect  from  it,  of  good  and  rest  to  themselves:  "  O !  1 
should  be  in  a  veir  heaven,  if  I  were  in  a  condition  so 
high."  Some  men's  states  and  conditions  carry  their  ap- 
pearance with  them  of  very  high  lofty  mountains,  that  do 
even  over-top  heaven,  or  touch  heaven.  "  If  I  were  but 
so  high  as  such  a  man,  or  such  a  man^  I  were  a  happv 
man."  Alas!  they  are  deluded  and  disappointed,  both 
these  ways :  first,  that  the  most  can  never  reach  that  which 
they  do  expect  and  design,  in  point  of  worldly  advantage ; 
andf,  secondly,  that  if  they  do,  they  are  much  what  thev 
were,  as  far  from  felicity  as  before  :^nay,  it  mav  be,  sunk 
by  that  very  means,  by  which  they  thought  to  be  raised, 
into  deeper  misery  than  before.  This  is  a  very  dismal,  yet 
it  is  the  common,  case !  Men  spend  their  days,  wear  awav 
a  wretched  life-time,  here,  in  this  world,  in  pursuit  of  such 
an  outward  good  state,  or  condition ;  and  most  of  them 
alwa  vs  die  short  of  what  they  designed,  of  what  they  pro- 
jected in  any  such  kind.  And,  if  any  have  compassed  this 
or  that  great  design  or  project  for  this  world ;  why,  they 
are  still,  when  tbey  have  compassed  it,  nothing  the  nearer. 
In  a  like  case  with  that  great  ])riace,  of  whom  we  read, 
who,  discoursing  with  one  of  his  courtiers  about  several 
great  designs  that  he  had  for  this  world,  told  him,  he 
would  move  his  arms  against  such  a  country,  and  such  a 
country,  and  take  in  such  a  town  aod  such  a  city :  "  Then," 
saith  the  courtier,  "  what  will  you  do  after  thatl"'  "  Why, 
then  I  will  carry  my  arms  such  and  such  a  way."  "  And 
what  theni"  "Why,  then  I  will  labour  to  accomplish 
such  a  thing  after  that."  "  And  what  then,  after  that  r* 
"  Then  I  will  sit  still,  and  be  quiet"  "  Why,  sir,"  saith 
he,  "you  may  as  well  do  so  now."  Men  might  as  well 
now  sit  still,  and  be  quiet,  when  Gkxi  hath  ffiven  them 
some  tolerable  competency.  And  now.  let  me  be  thinking 
of  and  caring  for  a  soul,  and  providing  for  an  eternsu 
well-being.  But  men  think  not  of  this,  but  let  their  lives 
run  to  waste,  in  a  continual  pursuit  of  shadows,  and  are 
in  a  continual  delusion^  with  reference  to  what  they  at- 
tain, and  what  they  attam  not.  In  reference  to  what  they 
do  not  attain ;  for  that  it  would  not  satisfy :  and,  then, 
with  reference  to  what  they  do  attain ;  for  they  thought 
they  should  be  much  better  for  it,  when,  it  may  be,  they 
are  much  the  worse. 


LECTURE  XXX.* 

Our  business  hath  lately  been,  and  still  is,  to  represent 
the  common  miseries  of  man.  which  are  all  comprenended 
under  the  name  of  "  death,"  very  fitly,  and  very  usually, 
not  only  in  sacred  language,  but  in  other  authors.  Several 
particulars  have  been  instanced  in.  And  now,  the  next  in 
otder^hich  I  designed  to  be  more  largely  insisted  on,  is, 

V.  This  misery  stands  in  slavery,  in  that  base  and  igno- 
•PlitchBdJlayaRli,im. 


ble  servitude,  which  the  generality  of  men,  in  the  stale  of 
apostacy,  are  subject  to :  a  thing  which  will  bat  slowly 
enter  into  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  been  instmcu 
ed,  and  considered  well  the  matter  afresh;  that  is,  that  the 
generality  of  men,  in  Uieir  state  of  apostacy  from  Gkid,  are 
become  the  meanest  and  basest  sort  of  slaves :  and,  that  is 
fitly  enough  called— "  death ;"  (as  I  have  told  you,  death 
must  be  taken  here,  not  formally,  but,  in  a  lar]^  and  ooo- 
prehensive  sense ;)  men  of  more  ingenuous  minds,  rather 
choosing  death  than  slavery ;  as  it  hath  been  with  all  tho» 
more  noble-spirited  men,  who  thought  their  lives  laudably 
sacrificed  for  the  liberty  of  their  country,  to  redeem  it  froia 
slavery;  and,  thereby,  showed  themselves,  that  they  did 
scorn  to  live  as  slaves,  with  the  rest;  they  thought  death 
a  more  eligible  thing ;  and  so,  could  say  as  he  did,  dying, 
(though  nothing  else  was  efiected,)  "  I  have  done  this  one 
noble  thing:  that  I  have  chosen  to  die,  rather  than  live  as 
a  slave."  It  is  a  misery  much  worse  than  that  which 
goes  commonly  among  us  under  the  name  of  death,  to  be 
a  slave. 

But,  if  the  matter  be  narrowly  inspected,  and  lonked 
mto,  every  one  that  understands  hinwelf,  and  what  the 
nature  of  man  is,  especially  as  to  that  part  of  man  which, 
more  deservedly,  bears  that  name,  (the  mind  is  the  man,) 
he  cannot,  upon  reflection,  but  consider  the  state  of  slavery 
as  the  common  state,--the  life,  and  strength,  and  facultio, 
and  powers  of  a  reasonable,  intelligent  mind  and  spirit, 
bein^  generally  subject  to  things  beneath  and  below  the 
dignity  of  their  nature ;  this  is  to  be  very  baaelT  servile. 
But  tnis  is  that  which  they  will  very  hardly  thmk  to  be 
so,  who  do  consider  that  they  live  according  to  their  own 
wills,  which,  indeed,  is  the  vulgar  notion  of  liberty.  He 
is  a  ftreeman :  lAber  est  ^ui  vivU  iwJt— He  lives  as  he  aP 
fects  to  live,  as  he  chooseth  to  live.  Why,  sure  it  caaaot 
be  that  this  man  chooseth  to  be  a  slave. 

But,  there  cannot  be  a  more  mistaken  notion  than  this; 
or,  that  will  more  easily  (if  the  matter  be  coiksidercd)  prore 
itself  false.  For  by  how  much  the  more  the  will  ofa  laan 
is  inclined  and  led  to  choose  things  that  are  mean,  and 
base,  and  unworthv  of  a  man,  so  much  the  worse  slave  be 
is;  when  be  is  cheated  into  a  consent  unio  that  which 
debaseth  him,  and  makes  him  mean;  when  he  is  fraadn- 
lently  imposed  upon,  against  all  rational  dictates  and  sen- 
timents. And,  undoumedly,  it  was  but  that  vulgar  nus- 
take,  (not  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  but  common  to  sinoers. 
as  sucn,  unto  the  world  of  mankind,  yet  in  a  state  of  apos- 
tacy, or  not  recovered  out  of  it,)  that  our  Lord  animadverts 
upon,  in  that  John  viii.  in  several  verses,  where  be  is  deal- 
ing with  that  people,  who  were  his  immediate  auditors, 
upon  this  very  topic;  that  is,  he  promiseth  them  liberty: 
"  If  the  Son  ma&e  you  ftree,  you  shall  be  free  indeed." 
But  they  tell  him,  with  disdain,  "  We  were  never  in  bond- 
age to  any  man :  we  are  Abraham's  seed."  He  replies 
upon  them,  "  Wnosoever  commits  sin,  is  the  servant  cf 
sm ;"  and,  being  the  servant  of  sin,  is  the  slave  of  the  devil 
too ;  and  so  much  more  miserably,  and  so  much  the  worse 
he  is  so,  by  how  much  the  more  naturally,  and  according 
to  inclination,  he  is  so:  for,  when  that  is  the  case,  whca 
such  appeas  to  be  the  devil's  own  seed,  his  oflspring,  coo- 
sidering  themselves  not  naturally,  but  morally,  according 
to  their  inclination,  with  reference  to  the  practice  of  doty, 
and  with  reference  to  consequent  or  connexed  f<dicirr; 
they  are  so  far  acted  upon  by  that  impure,  apostate  spint, 
as  mat  th^  do  appear  to  be  his  very  procpny,  begooen  of 
him.  Ana  so  is  tbis  whole  world  divideu  into  those  two 
great  families— the  children  of  God,  and  the  children  of 
the  de^il.  "  Herein  are  the  children  of  Gk)d,  and  the  child- 
ren of  the  devil,  manifest,"  as  the  same  apostle,  in  his  3d 
chapter  of  his  1st  epistle,  tells  us.  And  so  onr  Savioar 
speaks  correspondenily  hereunto,  to  these  his  present  hear- 
ers, in  the  44th  verse  of  that  John  viii.  "  Ye  are  of  yoar 
father  the  devil,  and  the  works  of  your  father  ye  will  da' 
And,  therefore,  is  that  very  suitable  to  this  purpose,  (whki 
I  have  taken  notice  of  formerly,)  what  Austin  observed  est 
of  a  heathen  moralu^ :  "  That  it  is  a  far  more  nuseFahfe 
thing  to  will  that  which  is  unjust,  than  not  to  obtain  ibat 
which  one  willeth."  It  is  so  in  the  very  reason  of  the 
thing.  If  men  could  make  themselves  masters  of  all  thit 
they  covet,  during  their  abode  in  this  lower  world ;  if  tbey 
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could  have  e^err  fhing  in  their  possession  and  power  that 
they  cast  a  fond  eye  upon,  or  place  an  irrational  wish 
Dpon,  ihey  were  a  great  deal  more  miserable,  even  in  being 
left  so  to  wish,  so  to  desire,  so  ineptly,  so  foolishly.  And, 
therefore,  that  kind  of  liberty,  which  stands  only  in  grati- 
fying inordinate  and  enonnoos  desires,  it  is  no  other  kind 
of  liberty  than  that  which  Qod  threatens  the  Jews  with }  a 
liberty  to  perish :  a  liberty  for  the  sword,  and  famine,  and 
pestilence :  "  1  thus  manumit  you ;  I  pre  you  that  sort  of 
freedom,  to  run  on  in  those  ways,  which  shall  infer  upon 
you  the  most  miserable  end ;  that  shall  lead  you  into  trage- 
dies  and  death,  which  way  soever  you  tread  your  foot,  or 
cast  your  eyes.'' 

And,  therefore,  what  a  noted  author  among  the  pagans 
saith,  concerning  one  particular  people,  may  be  said  con- 
cerning mankind,  while  the^  remain  in  the  state  of  apos- 
tacy,  and,  antecedently  to  their  recovery,  that  they  are  such 
as,  Quss  deeuU  eisff  servos,  a  state  of  servitude  is  so  suita- 
ble to  them,  that  it  befits  them  to  be  nothing  else  but 
slaves.  And  so  much  the  rather  because  it  is  mat  which 
they  themselves  choose.  And  do  not  think  Scripture 
roeaks  ineptly,  or  uiisuitably  to  the  case,  when  it  bids  them 
that  are  recovered  out  of  the  common  misery,  that  lay 
upon  the  world,  to  consider  what  they  were  before :  "  Ye 
were  sometimes  foolish,  deceived,  serving  divers  lusts  and 
pleasures,"  Titus  iii.  3.  It  is  that  which  men,  recovered 
to  a  right  mind,  would  look  upon  with  the  greatest  disdain 
imaginable;  to  wit,  that  a  reasonable,  intelligent  spirit 
should  only  employ  itself,  its  noble  faculties  and  powers, 
from  day  to  day,  in  pursuing  a  design,  how  to  serve  and 
SrratiQr  a  thing  no  better,  or  no  worthier  of  a  high  state  and 
station  in  the  creation  of  God,  than  a  brute  creature.  Nay, 
lot  so  worthy ;  because  those  creatures  are  what  they  are 
)y  no  degeneracy.  They  w«re  never  better,  never  higher : 
>at,  if  a  man  be  in  the  condition  of  a  brute,  he  comes  to 
>e  so  by  a  lapse,  by  a  fall,  by  a  depravation  *,  he  is  sunk 
)eneath  himself,  he  hath  lost  a  good  that  he  was  capable 
if,  and  a  perfecuon  belonging  to  his  own  nature,  that  was 
he  glory  thereof;  and,  this  he  hath  exchanged  for  the 
msest  and  vilest  sort  of  slavery.  The  apostle  Peter,  9  Epist. 
i.  19.  tells  us,  "  That  while  men  promise  themselves 
iberty,  they  themselves  become  servants  of  corruption :" 
br,  of  whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the  same  is  he  brougnt 
n  bondage;  and  to  be  in  bondage  to  corruption,  is  the 
rilest  kind  of  servitude  that  can  be  thought ,  We  can  form 
ID  idea  in  our  minds  of  so  hose  a  vaaoalage  as  this,— to 
>e  servants  to  brutal  and  unreasoaable  i4>petitiQns  and 
lesires. 

Man  being  by  the  constitutiGn  of  his  own  nature  a  rear 
onable  creature,  to  have  that  very  reason  of  his  depressed 
nto  a  subserviency  to  what  is  unreasonable,  is,  in  itself,  a 
-eal  misery,  whatever  the  common  estimate  concerning  it 
nav  be ;  and  whatsoever  that  is  now,  undoubcfedly  it  will, 
vithin  a  very  little  while,  cease  to  be  what  it  is.  They 
hat  glory  in  their  fetters,  that  please  themselves  in  being 
nch  slaves,  in  being  "  led  captive  by  Satan  at  his  will,^' 
hey  will  shortly,  very  soon,  (though  not  soon  enough  it 
aay  be,)  change  their  minds.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  rhat 
nany  may  not  change  soon  enough ;  but  it  will  be  very 
oon  however :  for  how  soon  is  the  me  of  a  man  run  out ! 
nd  then  the  vain  dream  ends  in  the  horror  of  an  awaken- 
d  soul ;  then  it  sees  what  it  feels,  and  what  estate  it  hath, 
y  its  own  wilful  choice,  declined,  and  what  it  did  addict 
Lself  anto,  against  the  common  sentiments  and  dictates 
rhich  were  not  alien  fh>m  them  all  that  while,  bm  only 
rere  not  attended  to.  They  were  not  at  leisure  to  com- 
mne  with  themselves,  and  to  consider  what  (heir  own 
tioQghts  would  suggest :  and  their  misery  is  not  the  less 
3r  iheir  having  been  under  mistakes  concerning  this  whole 
usiness  all  this  while,  when  that  mistake  will  be  so  soon 
elected,  and  they  cannot  be  of  that  false  opinion  always, 
ndeed,  we  mi^ht  admit,  that  happiness  and  misery  stood 
Iway^  in  opinion,  if  that  opinion  would  always  last :  but 
7'hen  we  are  sure  it  will  not.  but  that  men  will  quickly 
Iter  their  minds,  as  soon  as  their  course  is  run  out,  Uien 
lat  will  be  fonna  to  be  real  misery  before,  which  becomes 
ow  to  be  only  misery  apprehended.    But  again, 

vi.  A  further  thing  wherein  this  misery  lies,  even  that  of 
len's  minds,  is  the  continual  infamation  under  which  man, 
1  his  state  of  apostacy,  is  everywhere :  and  it  is  this  that 


betra]^  him  into  that  slavery  which  we  have  been  now  dls- 
coursinp^  of.  He  is  a  slave,  because  he  is  a  fool :  he  is 
fooled  mto  the  slavery  which  be  so  patiently  undergoes. 
Sovou  find  these  thmgs  connected  m  that  Titus  iii.  3. 
"We  were  soosetimes  foolish,  disobedient,  deceived,  ser- 
ving divers  lusts  and  pleasures."  And  (as  I  have  heretofore 
had  occasion  to  note)  that  Qreek  word  which  we  render 
"foolish,"  as  if  it  signified  oaoij  the  being  without  a  right 
mind,  it  signifies  more ;  it  signifies  being  put  out  of  a  right 
mind.  It  is  not  being  without  a  mind,  for  so  is  a  stock 
and  a  stone,  which  were  never  capable  of  any  such  thing ; 
but  that  word  signifies  beine  dinninded,  or  having  lost 
one's  mind  in  the  use  of  it:  "I  have  a  mind,  but  I  have 
been  never  the  better  for  it,  I  have  not  known  how  to  em- 
ploy it  :**  and  this  eomes  in  immediate  connexion  with 
serving  divers  hists  and  pleasures;  men  having  been  so 
mean  and  so. base  servants  and  slaves,  because  Uiey  were 
fools  before ;  foolish,  deceived,  easily  suffering  themselves 
to  be  imposed  upon ;  mocked,  shamed  into  foolish  expecta- 
tions of  felicity,  where  there  is  no  such  thing :  so  tnat  in 
the  very  pursuit  they  still  sink  themselves  lower  and  lower 
in  miseries  and  deadL 

And  hence  it  is,  that  that  language  is  so  usual  in  Scrip- 
ture, of  signifying  a  wicked  man  by  the  name  of  "  a  fool," 
as  nothing  is  more  familiar  in  the  whole  book  of  Proverbs, 
and  sundry  texts  besides.  Nor,  indeed,  is  that  sort  of  ex- 
pression peculiar  to  the  Scripture.  Nothmg  hath  been  mora 
usual  among  some  of  your  more  noted  pagan  moralists, 
than  by  the  name  of  sapiens,  a  wise  man^  to  denote  a  vir- 
tuous man,  a  good  man.  A  good  man  is  dignified  with 
the  name  of  a  wise  man;  then  the  Ofvposite  hereto  is  ob- 
vious, that  evenr  evil  man,  every  vicious  man,  is  a  fool : 
for  it  is  not  said  of.  this  or  that  person,  more  sigxmlly  stu- 
pid or  wicked,  that  he  hath  said  in  his  heart,  (as  a  fool,) 
^'  There  is  no  God."  But  that,  (as  yon  see  in  the  14th  and 
53d  Fsalms,  which  are  congenerous,  and  have  almost  the 
same  passaf^es  in  the  former  verses  of  the  one  and  the 
other,)  by  tlat  name  is  meant  apostate  man,  in  his  state  of 
apcstacy.  And  so  it  is  the  general  character  of  all  men, 
yet  remaining  in  that  estate,  and  antecedently  to  their  re- 
duction and  recovery  out  of  it :  "  The  fool  hath  said  in 
his  heart,''  not  that  there  is  no  Qod,  that  is  not  the  text, 
but— "na  God,"  reckoning  it  to  be  rather  the  matter  of 
Ukeir  wish,  than  their  assertion :  it  is  capable  of  being  un- 
derstood in  the  optative,  not  in  the  indicative  form ;  not 
as  if  they  did  say,  "  There  is  no  God :"  but,  "  O!  that 
there  were  none ;"  the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  "  Would 
there  were  no  God." 

And  who  those  fools  are,  you  see  in  what  follows :  God 
looks  down  from  heaven  en  the  children  of  men  to  see  if 
there  were  any  that  did  good,  any  that  did  seek  after  God ; 
but  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  all  ffone  back,  all  in 
a  unirersal  revolt ;  none  doing  this  good ;  to  wit,  not  in- 
quiring, not  seeking  after  God,  but  all  agreeing  in  the  same 
wish :  "  O I  that  there  were  none ;  O I  that  there  were  no 
Ruler,  no  Lord  over  us ;  none  to  concern  himself  in  any  of 
our  affairs ;  none  to  animadvert  on  our  way  and  course,  and 
to  call  us  to  account"  Whereupon,  nothing  is  more  ma- 
nifest than  that  according  to  the  import  of  this  scripture, 
the  universality  of  apostate  mankind  lies  under  this  cha- 
racter of  folly.  And  somewhat  it  doth  suppose^  and  some- 
what it  more  formally  includes.  That  wmch  it  supposeth 
is  ignorance,  the  want  of  right  noticms  of  things ;  those  men 
have  in  their  minds,  are  generally  false :  but  somewhat  it 
more  formally  includes,  and  that  is,  the  inefficacy  of  those 
notions  which  they  have.  And  this  is  folly  more  formally, 
and  which  stands  in  an  immediate  connexion  with  misery, 
or  rather,  more  naturally  inclusive  of  it. 

In  reference  to  things  of  principal  concernment  to  men, 
they  are  not  so  generally  ignorant  as  they  are  foolish ; 
ignorance  consisting  in  the  not  having  of  right  nolions,  but 
folly  consisting  in  the  inefficacy  of  those  that  are  rij^ht,  in 
opposition  to  governing  wisdom;  that  practical  wisdom 
by  which  a  man  must  steer  his  course,  and  walk  agreeably 
and  consistently  unto  that  light  and  knowledge  which  he 
hath.  And  herein  lies  the  common  prevailing  folly  of  this 
world;  that  in  things  wherein  men  nave  knowle^,  they 
corrupt  themselves,  and  their  "  foolish  heart  is  darkened,^ 
as  the  expression  is,  Rom.  i.  91.  upon  account  whereof  it 
is  that  God  doth  give  them  up,  for  their  contending  againat 
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dM  light  and  knowledge  which  thejr  have,  unto  those 
brutish  sensualities,  as  that  they  shoald  do  things  that  are 
not  convenient,  things  very  disagreeable  to  the  natUM  of 
man,  to  the  dignity  of  a  hmnan,  reasonable  creature. 

And  so,  also,  the  light  which  men  hare,  is  called  "  dark- 
ness," by  equivalence;  that  is,  it  signifies  no  more  to  the 
pr<»>er  purpose  of  light,  to  steer  and  conduct  a  man's  way 
and  course,  than  if  it  were  real  darkness.  And  so,  if  yon 
will  allow  our  blessed  Lord  to  be  a  Judge  and  Master  to 
us  of  such  propriety  of  speech,  you  must  acknowledge  that 
to  be  a  very  proper  expression,  that  the  light  that  is  in  man's 
unconverted  mmd.  Ls  darkness.  "  If  the  light  that  is  in 
thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness !"  Matt  vi. 
33.  That  is,  it  answers  no  purpose  of  light,  it  serves  for 
no  such  purpose  as  light  is  desiffoed*  for,  to  guide  a  man 
in  his  way  :  they  have  such  and  such  naions ;  but  thev 
do  in  their  constant  course  run  counter  to  Uiem ;  and  this 
is  not  ignorance,  but  folly,  that  they  prevaricate  with  their 
own  liffht,  that  they  should  know  thsy  ougkt  to  do  so  and 
so,  and  so  and  so  they  ought  to  ^oose ;  but  they  do 
choose  and  do  (|uite  the  contrary. 

And  hence  it  is  (which  is  the  very  ae/m  of  a  man's 
misery ;  that  is,  the  misery  of  his  mmd  and  spirit)  his 
misery  in  this  respect,  that  he  is,  by  this  means,  made  a 
bundle  of  contradictions  and  inconsistencies.  And  so  hath 
nothing  but  confusion  within  him;  or  is  in  a  continual 
war  with  himself;  and  there  is  no  accord,  no  sgreement.  ^ 
between  his  most  rational  sentiments  and  resolutions,  and 
his  consequent  wa]r  and  course :  for  if  a  man  did  sit  down 
and  deliberate  but  in  the  morning  of  anvd%y, "  How  ought 
I  to  spend  this  day  ^  ought  I  to  employ  it  hi  following 
the  inclinations  of  the  man,  or  of  the  brute  1"  Certainly, 
he  would  think  it  more  worthy  of  him. to  aa  like  the  man 
this  day,  than  to  employ  the  day,  or  his  thinking,  manly 
powers,  onlv  in  pursuing  the  inclination  of  the  brute.  But 
then,  if  in  tact  ne  do  run  counter  to  any  sudi  sentinents 
aa  these,  it  is  not  because  he  is  ignorant,  but  because  he 
plays  the  fool.  He  hath  not  that  wisdom  that  he  ougkt,  to 
govern  his  way,  and  to  act  sui^bly  unto  the  clearest  and 
most  rational  apprehensions  of  things.  And  so  \ie  is  made 
up  of  nothing  but  inconsistencies  with  himseli,  or  ineo- 
herencies,  which  show  him  to  be  a  miserable  f*.reature. 
For  what!  do  we  think,  did  God  make  him  such,  (wiih 
such  a  mind  that  equals  him  with  the  angels  of  Qod,)  to 
be  employed  in  serving  such  desires,  and  pursuing  suck 
desi|:ns,  as  puts  him  below  a  brute  1 

vii.  And  a  farther  thing  in  this  state  of  misery,  is  the 
ipominy  that  men  are  hereby  drawing  upon  themselves. 
And  there  is  no  man  that  considers,  but  will  acknowledge 
that  just  ignominy  is  a  misery,  iniominy  truly  and  justly 
so  accounted.  "  Sin  (we  are  told)  is  the  reproach  of  any 
people."  And  then  it  must  be  as  much  the  reproach  of 
any  person:  as  in  that  Prov.  xiv.  34.  every  one  accounts 
him  a  miserable  man  who  is  universally  despised  by  every 
one,  eapeciallv  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  men.  And  sup- 
pose all  mankind  were,  without  a  recovery,  in  that  state 
of  misery  together,  so  that  none  must  be  found  wiser  or 
better  than  another,  that  could  not  at  all  mend  the  matter, 
with  any  of  the  individuals ;  as  if  it  were  not  mi<«ry,  be- 
cause amongst  men,  none  thought  this  to  be  misery,  or 
none  thought  it  to  be  truly  ignominious.  For  we  are  to 
consider  that  we  have  other  spectators,  besides  men,  that 
are  more  capable  of  judging. 

It  signifies  little  to  any  man,  what  he  thinks  of  himself, 
or  what  others  think  of  ^him,  in  comparison  of  what  is 
thought  of  him  by  him  who  is  wisdom  itself,  and  whose 
judgment  of  things  never  erreth.  It  is  not  what  man  thinks 
of  himself,  or  commends  him<;elf  for,  but  what  the  Lord 
commends,  that  is  approved.  And  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  peculiarly  called  by  the  name  of  "  wisdom  ;"  it  is  his 
common  style  and  character.  And  we  must  suppose  him 
greatly  to  concern  himself  about  the  afikirs  of  a  world, 
whereof  he  is  the  immediate  Creator.  "  All  things  were 
made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  nothing  made  that 
was  made."  And  therefore,  that  he  hath  a  continual  in- 
flvection  (if  he  had  not  taken  the  Redeemer's  part)  upon 
this  world.  He  is  said  to  be  '*  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God,  and  the  first  begetter  of  all  creatures,"  and  that  fitly 
enough,  (as  that  title  fitly  enough  admits  to  be  read)  for 

bf  him  were  all  things  made,  visible  and  invii«ihi# 


whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominiant,  or  principalitici^ 
or  powers." 

And  then,  we  consider  ourselves  in  this  lower  irorld 
under  the  continual  view  and  inspection  of  thoae  Bobler 
creatures,  that  are  intended  by  those  names,  they  cannoc 
but  apprehend  our  apoaiacy,  and  much  more  the  ccsntinu- 
ance  oif  it,  to  be  very  ignominious  and  rqproachfnl  unto 
this  whole  order  of  creatures,  fallen  from  their  rightful 
Lord,  because  accomplices  with  the  other  apostate  ^nrits 
of  their  own  order,  wno  were  fallen  before.  How  might 
it  cut  and  wound  a  man's  heart,  to  think  what  the  reaeM- 
ments  of  these  wise,  holy,  and  kind,  and  benign  creatures 
(the  glorious  angels  of  God)  are,  concerning  our  commin 
state  here  in  this  world  1  We  having  had  the  same  Ao- 
thor  and  Parent  of  our  being  with  them;  he  being  "  the 
Father  of  spirits."  An  appellation  equally  agreeing  to 
them,  and  to  us,  and  not  more  to  them  than  to  as.  To 
think  that  a  world  of  such  creatures,  the  progeny  and  off- 
spring of  the  same  Father,  (the  Father  of  spirits,)  abonld  be 
fallen  to  such  a  low  pitch  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  aa 
they  generally  are;  why  sure  they  cannot  bat  look  upon 
our  state  and  case  to  be  most  miserably  igncnniBioas  and 
reproachful 

And  therefore,  thev  that  continue  in  the  apostaey,  and 
are  never  recovered  m  this  world,  when  they  conie  to  rise 
from  the  dead,  they  are  said  to  "  rise  to  ahame  and  ever- 
lasting contenipt,"  Dan.  xii.  3.  One  that  was  an  apostate 
from  God,  and  would  never  be  recovered,  he  cannot  bat 
be  had  in  everlasting  contempt  And  unto  an  ingennoos 
mind,  and  one  that  God  hath  recovered  to  his  wits^  in 
some  measure,  nothing  hath  a  sharper  punraiey  upon  the 
mind  than  shame.  And  then,  to  be  under  everlastiag 
shame,  everlasting  contempt,  by  those  wise  and  holy  crear 
tnres  that  were  so  full  of  kindness  and  benignity  in  iheir 
comptejcion  towards  men,  and  the  spirits  of  men,  vpoa  ac- 
count of  their  near  affinity,  being  in  so  great  a  measure  of 
one  kind  and  nature  with  us.  must  be  a  great  miaeir. 

They  that  are  recovered  are  called  "angels,'*  fellow-as- 
sociates with  God.  That  they  should  be  the  devil's  fellows, 
followers  of  those  wicked  sngels  that  were  in  rebellica 
against  their  rightftil,  sovereign  Lord ;  and  that,  too,  when 
they  might  have  made  a  better  association;  oTennres  be- 
ing made  to  them  for  their  recovery  and  return ;  overtores 
bemg  made  to  them  of  the  most  kind  reception,  Ihoegh 
they  were  prodigals  and  rebels  against  their  Father :  this 
must  leave  them  under  everlasting  shame  and  eontempt; 
and  every  one  looks  upon  them  now  (that  is,  eveiy  good 
angel  doth)  to  be  infamous,  bein|r  sunk  to  so  low  a  state  of 
shame  and  misery ;  and  any  wise  and  sfood  man  woald 
scorn  to  keep  sucn  a  one  company,  think  it  a  reproach  to 
him  to  reckon  any  such  among  nis  associates :  and  ihis 
will  be  the  common  case  of  apostate  creatores,  ever  eter- 
nally, to  wft,  snch  as  are  not  recovered,  that  is,  that  ihey 
are  abandoned  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.  And 
their  own  reflection,  hereupon,  must  needs  be  ihe  most 
sharp  and  tormenting  thing  that  can  be  thought,  to  think 
what  they  are,  and  what  they  might  have  been,  if  they  had 
not  declined  and  ref^ised  to  compiv  with  so  apt  and  sniia- 
ble  methods  for  their  recovery.    But  farther, 

viii.  It  is  another  ingredient  in  the  misery  of  the  state  ot 
man  in  the  apostate  world,  that  they  have  such  coatiDoal 
sharp  resentments  in  their  minds  of  the  ezteraal  evils  that 
^fall  them  here.  They  live  in  a  world  wherein  they  are 
continually  liable  to  those  evils  which  do  first  aflfect  their 
sense ;  bat  not  only  of  external  evils,  they  become  iaiemal, 
and  fill  their  minds  and  spirits  with  torment.  Herein  lies 
much  of  their  misery,  they  comfort  themselves  in  snch  and 
such  present  enjoyments,  that  are  variable,  mutable,  and 
uncertain,  which  they  have  this  hour,  and  are  gone  the 
next.  They  have  this  hour  a  deli^htfbl  and  joyfiil  dwell- 
ing, and  it  is  of  a  sudden  turned  mto  flames.  Ther  bad 
the  other  day  a  rich  and  plentiful  estate;  it  hath  all  of  a 
sudden  taken  wings  and  is  gone.  Health  tamed  xats 
wasting  sickness,  ease  into  tormenting  pain,  all  on  a  sad- 
den. All  these  are  very  considerable  as  th^  terminaie  a 
the  external  sense :  but  as  the^  enter  into  the  mind,  satfef 
become  inward  evUs,  their  mmds  are  eontinaally  liaUe  w 
anguish  and  torment  by  snch  events,  and  apon  sach  ac- 
counts.   And  then, 

ix.  WhenitiS80,theyh«Tenor^ilieffjraniGod;  fother 
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have  not  before  known  the  vay  of  addreesiiiir  to  him. 
Gk>od  men  in  their  extem&l  calamities,  have  this  refuge 
always  ready.  David,  when  he  had  lost  his  all  at  Zikla|r, 
yet  comforted  himself  in  the  Lord  his  God.  His  wives 
and  family  were  all  led  captive  by  the  Amalekites ;  his 
goods  rifled ;  his  house  and  city  burnt  with  Are ;  that  place 
that  was  left  him  for  retirement,  all  rendered  uninhabita- 
ble, on  a  sudden,  by  consuming  flames ;  the  people  them- 
selves, (the  companions  of  hut  flight,^  spake  of  stoning 
him :  thus  was  he  in  the  most  deplorable  case  that  coola 
be ;  "  Bnt  he  encouraged  himself  (it  is  said)  in  the  Liord 
his  Gtod."  Bat  men,  in  their  apoetacy  from  him,  have 
none  of  this  comfort,  none  of  this  relief;  thev  have  ob- 
structed and  shut  up  the  way  of  address  to  GK)d  against 
their  own  souls ;  they  know  not  how  to  apply  themselves 
to  him. 

Such  a  case  as  that  you  have  represented,  Hab.  iii.  17, 
18.  It  was  a  very  forlorn  and  distressed  stale,  and  a  case, 
lie  suppoeetb,  that "  the  flg  tree  did  not  blossom ;  that  no 
fruit  was  in  the  vine ;  the  labour  of  the  olive  did  fail ; 
the  field  did  jdeld  no  fruit ;  and  the  flocks  were  cut  off 
!rom  the  stall ;"  nothing  but  perishings :  "  vet,"  saith  he, 
'  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  joy  in  the  Qod  of  my 
lalvation."  A  most  deplorable  case  it  .is,  wheu,  amidst 
vhatsoever  distresses  a  man  hath,  be  hath  no  God  to  be- 
ake  himself  to,  nor  inclination  to  betake  himself  to  GM. 
Think  of  the  distresses  of  Saul,  (Sam.  zjcviii.  15.)  as  there 
le  laments  his  own  case :  "  The  Philistines  make  war 
igainst  me,  and  GM  is  departed  from  me,  and  giveth  me 
10  answer ;"  he  could  have  no  relief  from  Qod.  It  hath 
leen  the  privile^  of  souls,  that  are  returned  to  God,  and 
ome  back  to  him.  that  wnen  they  are  cast  down  under 
fliiction,  they  could  app»rehend  themselves  not  cast  off: 
They  were  in  tribulation,  but  not  in  distress,  afflicted, 
ut  not  forsaken ;"  as  2  Cor.  iv.  8,  9.  But  men,  in  an 
postacy  from  God,  have  no  relief,  they  know  not  where 
or  how  to  betake  themselves :  "  They  cry  out  because  of 
le  oppression  of  the  mighty :  but  none  saith,  Where  is 
kid  mjr  Maker  1"  Job  zzxv.  10.  No,  instead  of  that,  they 
ount  him  an  enemy;  and,  there  is  really  tod  much  ground 
jr  it,  while  they  persist,  and  {(o  on  in  their  wickedness. 

And,  these  are  heads  that  might  further  be  insisted  on. 
3geiher  with  that  general  stupefiction,  fitly  called  "  dearb, 
r  signified  by  the  name  of  death,  that  po^esseth  the  souls 
f  the  most  in  this  present  state ;  that,  while  in  the  midst 
f  such  miseries,  they  are  so  ingulphed,  they  feel  th^m  not, 
pprehend  them  not,  or,  at  least,  the  worst,  and  most  for- 
lidable  part  of  that  by  which  they  are  the  most  misera- 
le  ;'*  the  anger  of  the  Lord  preys  upon  them,  as  a  con- 
uming'  fire,  and  they  know  it  not ;  it  hath  burnt  them,  yet 
ley  lay  it  not  to  heart,"  as  the  prophet  expresseth  it,  Isa. 
Iii.  25.  And  that,  indeed,  is  a  most  calamitous  case,  and 
alls  for  deep  lamentation  ;  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth, 
enerally,  as  in  the  suburbs  of  hell,  (as  we  have  no  other 
otioQ  of  this  world,  than  as  a  portal  and  introduction  into 
le  eternal  state  of  blessedness,  or  misery,)  and,  that  men 
iiouid  be  so  near  perishing,  having  wrath  to  the  utter- 
lost  coming  upon  tnem,  and  yet,  so  generally  unconcern- 
d.  This  is  a  like  case  to  that  of  a  lethargic  body,  that 
lav  be  tossed  and  rolled  hither  and  thither ;  you  may, 
ernaps,  cut  it  and  wound  it,  but  it  feels  not.  As  little 
•Dsible  are  the  minds  oi'  spirits  of  men  of  this  state  of 
leir  case,  of  those  miseries,  by  which  they  are  now 
rretchedly  miserable,  and  are  in  danger  of  being  finally 
Dd  eternally  so. 

'With  what  lamentations  might  we  bewail  the  case  of 
postate  men.  upon  this  account,  would  we  bnt  admit  the 
loaehts  of  tne  common  case  to  enter  and  sink  into  our 
linds  and  hearts.  Men  are  so  strangely  habituated  to 
lisery,  that  it  is  now  become  their  element,  and  natural 
)  them :  they  can  see  themselves  gradually  sinking  lower 
Qd  lower  into  death,  and  might  apprehend  that  cpnsum- 
late  death  was  at  hand,  but  th^  are  not  startled  and 
mazed ;  no  amazing  thought  has  place  in  the  minds  of 
len,  to  awaken  them,  and  make  them  bethink  themselves, 
rhile  it  would  be  seasonable,  and  while  any  thin«r  might 
e  done  towards  their  escape  from  the  wrath  which  is  to 
ome :  but  they  remain,  generally,  in  that  dead  sleep, 
rhich  binds  np  all  their  powers,  and  are  like  so  to  do,  (if 
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wonderful  mercy  prevent  not,)  till  flames  awaken  them  out 
of  their  pleasant  dream.    And  now  I  add,  farther, 


LECTURE  XXXI  • 

z.  Tsxconseauent  discomposure  of  the  whole  ft*ame  of 
man.  I  mean  of  the  inward  man,  as  the  apostle  distin- 
guisbeth  of  man,  making  him  double,  a  man  and  a  man ; 
an  outward  man  and  an  inward  man,  2  Cor.  iv.  16.  Now 
for  this  inward  man,  there  is  a  universal  discomposure  of 
the  whole  frame.  They  that  will  look  upon  what  we  in- 
sisted on  before,  but  as  a  reputative  evil,  to  wit,  ienominv, 
must  reckon  this  a  most  real  one ;  that  is,  that  that  noble 
piece  of  workmanship,  the  inward  man,  is  so  marred,  and 
spoiled,  and  discompcised  throughout,  and  become  a  far 
more  monstrous  thine  than  any  dislocations,  or  transposi- 
tions of  the  parts  of  these  bodies  of  ours,  can  make  them: 
though  it  would  be  easy  to  suppose  it  pa<^ible  that  men 
might  be,  as  to  the  outward  man,  a  most  monstrous  sort  of 
creature,  by  the  mere  tran.sposiiion  of  parts ;  yet,  let  anv 
the  most  horrid  metamorphosis  of  that  kind  you  can  think 
of  be  supposed,  and,  it  is  nothing  to  that  discomposure  of 
the  frame  of  the  inward  man,  that  is  to  be  found  and  ob- 
served in  every  yet  apostate  son  of  Adam,  not  converted, 
not  returned  to  God,  out  of  that  state  of  apostacy. 

For,  as  to  what  we  have  insisted  on  already,  (that  infa- 
tuation that  is  upon  the  minds  of  men  everv  where,)  con- 
sider, what  must  hereupon  be  consequent ;  that  conductive 
governing  light,  thai  should  leaH  men  in  the  whole  of  their 
course,  it  is  eztinct,  it  is  darkness,  as  our  Saviour  speaks 
in  Matt.  vi.  33.  ''  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness, 
how  great  is  that  darkness  r'  It  is  not  said,  concerning  an 
unregenerate  man,  that  he  hath  darkness,  in  him ;  but,  that 
he  himself  is  darknei^s,  Eph.  v.  8.  "  Ye  were  sometimes 
darkness ;"  their  governing  light  was  lost  and  gone,  and 
then,  what  must  become  of  the  man  1  What  is  the  state 
and  fmrne  of  the  inward  man  hereupon  1  Why  you  are  to 
consider,  (that  light  being  supposed,)  what  was  to  be  under 
its  direction  and  government,  in  man,  to  wit,  the  inward 
man.  There  was  niswill,  which  was  to  be  guided  by  that 
directing  principle,  but  it  is  gone.  And,  there  were  all  the 
passions  of  the  soul,  that  were  to  have  been  moderated 
thereby,  but,  that  being  gone,  the  will  is  under  no  such 
guidance,  the  passions  under  no  such  moderation.  What 
a  horrid  creature  is  man,  hereupon,  become,  in  the  com- 
plezion  of  his  soul,  and  inward  man  I 

For  his  will,  that  is  naturally  wont  to  be  called  caca  pth 
tentia^  an  unseeing  faculty ;  why,  admit  that  it  were  pro- 
perly to  be  so  called,  according  to  the  natural  constitution 
and  frame  in  man,  it  was  yet  to  be  guided  by  a  faculty  that 
could  see,  by  a  seeing  mind ;  but  now,  when  an  unseeing 
will  is  to  be  guided  also  bv  an  unseeing  mind,  the  blind  is 
to  lead  the  blind,  (to  allu(^e  to  that  of  our  Saviour,)  what 
will  become  of  this,  but  a  being  plunged  into  the  ditch  1 
This  is  the  common  case  with  man ;  that  will  of  his,  which 
Ls  the  commanding  faculty  in  the  soul  of  man,  comes  to 
be  itself  under  the  ccmduct  of  no  reason,  an  unreasonable 
will.  O I  what  a  fearful  case  is  this,  when,  yet,  it  is  most 
manifestly  the  common  case. 

For,  do  but  ask,  What  is  the  object  of  that  faculty,  that 
we  call  the  vfiU^  in  man  ?  It  is  primarily  his  end,  that  is 
the  object  of  it ;  that  is,  good ;  for  good  and  end  are  wont 
to  be  taken  for  convertible  terms;  the  means  are  only  good 
by  the  goodness  of  the  end.  Now,  wh^n  a  man  wills  his 
end  unreasonably,  without  the  duciure  or  guidance  of  any 
seeing,  discerning  principle ;  and,  to  think  of  a  man  acting 
accordingly,  shaping  his  course  accordingly,  and,  to  think 
of  all  men  doing  so,  what  a  monstrous  deformity  is  this  of 
that  noble  creature ;  though  it  be  true,  indeed,  that  many 
are  found  to  act  rationally.;  that  is,  indeed,  wilily  and  sub- 
tlely  enough  in  the  pursuit  of  such  and  such  ends  that  they 
do  design  ;  but  yet,  it  is  plain,  they  do,  universally,  mis- 
take their  end  itself,  and  so  the  whole  life  of  man  can  be 
nothing  elae  but  a  continual  error :  "  They  do  always  err 
in  their  hearts,  not  having  known  my  ways."  What  doth 
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it  signify,  that  a  man  can  pnrsne  snch  and  such  ends,  with 
courage  and  dezlerity ;  bat  these  ends  themselves,  either 
he  may  gain  them,  or  he  may  gain  them  not  1  Many  times 
he  never  eains  them ;  but,  if  he  doth  gain  them,  they  are 
-worth  nothing.  Why,  here  is  a  life  lost,  thrown  away  by 
the  very  coipplexion  of  the  inward  man ;  this  he  is  in- 
clined to  do,  to  take  sach  a  coarse,  as  by  which  his  whole 
life  is  lost,  and  thrown  away. 

A  thing  that  that  pagan  moralist  most  aptly  animadverts 
upon,  when  he  saith,  "  Men  are  ver^  shy  of  destroying 
their  lives  all  at  once,  losing  their  lives  altogether ;  bm 
they  make  no  difficalty  of  losing  them  all  by  parts;*'  that 
is,  this  day  of  my  life  I  pursue  an  end,  that  is  worth  no- 
thing ;  and  I  do  so  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day,  and  so 
from  year  to  year,  as  long  as  my  life  lasts.  Here  is  a  life 
quite  thrown  away ;  and  a  man  is  led  lo  it  by  the  inward 
complexion  and  temper  of  his  soul,  as  he  hath  mis-made 
himself,  mis-shaped  nimself*,  for  he  was  made  upright, 
but  he  would  be  trying  inventions,  and  this  it  hath  come 
to.  This  is  plain  and  evident  concerning  all  the  world  of 
apostate,  unrenewed  men ;  that  whereas  their  will  is  the 
commanding,  governing  principle  of  their  lives,  it  doth 
command  n/uUa  ratione^  it  universally  commands  without 
reason,  and  so  must  signify  as  much  of  misery  to  a  man, 
as  if  his  eyes  were  out,  and  he  among  pits  and  precipices, 
where  he  cannot  do  so  much  as  set  a  foot,  without  danger 
of  perishing  presently. 

It  is  plain,  the  minds  of  men,  as  they  lie  nnder  the  di- 
rection of  such  a  misguided  will,  they  are  conducted  by  no 
rational  principle  at  all,  upon  this  ground,  that  it  is  the  end 
which  is  the  principal  object  of  every  one's  will.  But  they 
are  universally  out  as  to  their  end,  running  a  quite  coun- 
ter-course to  what  they  should,  through  the  whole  course  of 
their  time  |  so  that,  in  this  respect,  the  apostate,  nnregene- 
rate  man,  is  natas  ad  miseriam.  he  is  wholly  framed  unto 
misery;  and  to  nothing  else  but  to  misery.  It  is  true, 
men  have  generally  some  practical  notions  of  truth,  that 
is,  notions  of  truth  about  practical  matters,  that  should  be 
the  principal  things.  They  have  generally  some  appre- 
hensions of  God,  some  apprehensions  of  a  future  state, 
some  apprehensions  of  the  immortality  of  their  souls ;  but 
these  notions  are  too  weak  and  debife  to  do  the  office  of 
principles.  The^  do  not  do  the  office  of  principles,  in  that 
nobody  steers  his  course,  (antecedently  to  regenerating 
grace,)  pursuant  to  any  such  principles.  And  if  you  would 
reduce  the  determination  of  men's  wills  to  any  principles 
at  all,  they  can  agree  to  no  other  principles  than  such  as 
these ;  (though  they  should  more  generally  disclaim  and 
disavow  them,  yet  they  are  apt  to  be  governed  bjr  them, 
and  no  other ;)  that  is,  that  a  man  lh  made  for  himself; 
that  he  is  his  own  end ;  that  he  that  hath  made  him,  hath 
no  right  to  rule  him ;  that  from  him,  from  whom  he  hath 
received  his  being^  he  is  not  to  expect  blessedness ;  but  that 
he  is  to  seek  it  in  inferior  thin^,  things  inferior  to  him- 
self; that  time  is  far  more  considerable  and  valuable  than 
eternity ;  that  mortal  flesh  is  far  more  valuable  than  the 
immortal  spirit.  The  actual  resolutions  and  determina- 
tions of  men's  wills  which  do  govern  their  course,  and  ac- 
cording to  which  they  lead  their  lives,  do  only  Kquare  with 
such  principles  as  these ;  though,  when  they  are  made  ex- 
plicit, they  would  be  ashamed  of  them,  and  say  they  own  no 
such  principles ;  yet  they  own  them  most  expressly  as  they 
can,  as  emphatically  as  thej[  can.  For  a  whole  course  of 
actions  is  a  far  more  speaking  thing  than  words  can  be : 
words  do  onlv  express  a  man's  present  sense,  the  present 
sense  of  mind ;  but  a  series  and  course  of  actions  do  speak 
his  constant  and  continued  sense. 

And  O  !  what  a  miserable  creature  is  man,  upon  this 
account,  when  the  habitual  complexion  of  his  soul  leads 
him  through  his  whole  course,  all  his  days,  all  his  lifetime, 
but  to  pursue  shadows  and  lying  vanities ;  and  at  length 
to  lie  down  in  sorrow,  hopeless,  endless  sorrow. 

And  as  the  will  is  the  so  misguided 'thing,  so  the  prin- 
ciple is  wanting,  too,  that  should  moderate  the  passions. 

And  what  a  hell  do  they  create  in  every  man  to  him- 
self, or  make  him  to  himself  Every  one,  if  he  would  but 
consider  and  reflect,  might  be  so  far  a  preacher  to  himself 
upon  this  theme,  as  to  save  me  or  any  man  the  labour  of 
representing  this  case — "  What  a  miserable  condition  the 
soul  of  man  must  be  in,  being  the  seat  of  so  many  pas- 


sions, all  left  destitute  of  the  eondoet  and  goTemmeiit  of 
any  rational  principles  that  should  conduct  them  arighL" 
Unreasonable  dteires,  what  a  hell  must  they  make!  de- 
sires either  after  that  which  cannot  be  had,  or  which 
is  not  worth  the  having :  either  what  is  unattainable,  or 
will  do  me  no  good ;  or  I  shall  be  never  the  better  if  I  do 
attain  them.  To  have  any  soul  the  continual  seat  and 
su^ect  of  such  desires,  and  of  no  better,  what  a  learfol 
case  is  this! 

His  delights,  themselves,  (though  that  mar  seem  a  pa- 
radox.) they  are  most  fatal  to  him,  and  contrioate  as  much 
(nay  it  may  be  more)  to  his  misery,  as  his  desires;  he- 
cause  they  detain  him,  they  put  a  stop  to  him ;  thej  divezt 
his  course.  Delight  is  the  qtties  ofpdUus  in  afpkibUi^  it 
is  that  by  which  the  soul  takes  up  its  end,  and  is  at  a  stop : 
but  in  what  1  in  the  enjopaent  of  wind  and  vanity,  that 
is  unsatisfvinff,  very  unsatisfactory.  It  is  detained  and  di- 
verted, it  IS  withheld,  by  these,  from  pursoinff  what  woaJd 
do  it  any  good,  or  contribute  to  its  true  feucity ;  '*  The 
woman  that  liveth  in  pleasure,  is  dead  while  she  liveth." 
Do  you  think  it  is  not  as  true  in  the  other  sex  1  whoever 
lives  immersed  in  sensual  delights  and  pleasures,  they  are 
dead  while  they  live.    It  is  but  a  dying  life  that  they  live. 

And  their  very  hopes  make  them  miserable ;  they  are 
miserable  by  their  own  hopes,  continually  reaching  oat 
after  that  they  can  never  compass ;  or  if  they  do,  still  ther 
do  but  fill  themselves  with  the  east  wind.  Hope  is  t^ 
spring  of  endeavours ;  for  no  man  will  endeavtmr  for 
what  he  is  hopeless  of.  But  they  do  but  labour  for  the 
wind  in  all  that  they  endeavour,  and  possess  and  reap  the 
east  wind ;  that  is  all  that  they  can  reach  to. 

Their  good  things  will  often  run  cross  to  them ;  and  tha 
how  doth  that  passion  of  anger  corrode  and  tear  them! 
what  a  rack  is  there  in  the  soul  npon  this  account  especi- 
ally when  it  works  up  as  high  as  malice  against  men ! 
men  that  they  do  an  injury  to,  if  it  arise  to  envy,  thai  most 
unreasonable  passion ;  that  I  would  rather  be  miserable 
because  another  appears  nearer  to  happiness  in  mv  ap- 
prehension, than  1 ;  he  enjoyeth  what  is  better,  or  he  b 
better  than  myself,  therefore  I  will  be  miserable;  that  is, 
I  will  be  envious. 

Add  to  this,  the  meditation  and  study  of  revenue,  whe- 
ther for  real  or  apprehended  wrong  done  to  me.  it  is  the 
most  cutting,  wounding  revenge,  that  every  man  takes 
upon  himself.  "  Such  a  one,  I  think,  hath  hart  me,  done 
me  harm,  I  will  revenge  it  upon  myself:"  for  ii  is  the 
person  himself  that  feels  it  most  of  all ;  (if  he  have  anj 
sen.se  left  in  him ;)  it  makes  him  a  continual  heU  in  him- 
self. It  makes  him  a  devil  to  himself,  as  he  would  be  to 
another  man.  It  may  be  he  misseth  that ;  but  as  to  him- 
self he  doth  not  miss  it. 

And  AS  to  his  griefs,  unreasonable  griefs,  what  a  delufc 
of  misery  are  they !  when  men  lament  and  moom  aboet 
things  unreasonably,  beyond  proportion,  (as  everr  unre- 
newed man  is  apt  to  do,)  he  doth  deluge  himself  wit^ 
those  sorrows :  and  his  fears,  by  which  he  is  continnai? 
prophesying  dismal  things  to  nimself,  what  a  miseraUe 
creature  do  they  make  him  I 

And  all  now  upon  this  one  account,  all  the  things  of 
this  kind,  do  meet  in  this  one  juncture,  in  this  one  poiot ; 
to  wit,  that  there  is  no  right  mind  to  lead  a  man :  that  pna- 
ciple  that  was  originally  to  have  been  oondoctiTe  of  hs 
course,  is  gone,  snd  it  can  never  be  supplied  bot  by  the 
Spirit  of  wisdom  and  holiness  from  al»ve :  while  that  is 
yet  withheld  and  wanting  to  him,  what  is  it  that  doth  gc- 
vem  in  the  man  1  It  is  the  spirit  of  this  world,  a^  n  s 
called :  "  We  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  the  wori: 
but  the  Spirit  that  is  from  Qod."  Every  unregenerate  anr. 
he  is  in  his  spirit  under  the  government  of  the  S|>inx  d 
this  world,  one  common  gen  ins  which  adapts  and  attenpif:^ 
men  in  their  habitual  fVame  into  this  world,  anto  this  lovrr 
sphere.  "  Greater  is  he  that  is  in  you  than  he  that  is  z 
the  world."  The  contest  lies  between  spirit  and  spirit : « 
to  what  part  Gk)d  hatli  in  this  world,  and  as  to  what  f«n 
the  devil  hath  in  this  world.  If  the  spirit  of  this  worV: 
doth  govern  in  any  one,  and  be  the  ruling  principle  in  hs. 
that  unites  him  with  this  worid ;  and  npon  that,  aB  b£ 
CDpetitions,  and  all  the  various  moticms  and  passions  of  hs 
sou},  aiic  determined,  and  confined  to  this  presient  world, 
this  sensible  world ;  he  is  linked  to  that  in  ^irit,  he  hatk 
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a  spiritaal,  Tital  anion  only  with  this  world,  and  so  feels 
all  the  pangs,  all  the  paroxysmS)  that,  in  this  lower  region, 
he  is  subject  to :  he  is  always  shaken  with  this  shaking 
world,  and  tossed  and  harried,  hither  and  thither,  as  that  is. 
What  a  miserable  creature  mast  apostate  man  be,  npon 
this  account !  This  world  being  become  such  a  region  of 
death  and  of  misery,  the  spirit  of  this  world  plungeth  and 
ingulfs  him  in  all  that  misery,  makes  him  a  continual  par- 
taker in  it,  as  that  wherewith  he  only  hath  a  vital  union. 
That  Spirit  that  is  of  Ood,  would  unite  him  with  the  other 
world,  and  attemper  him  to  that  which  the  power  of  that 
Spirit  (when  this  world  is  grievous  and  troublesome  to 
him)  might  ascend  and  go  up,  and  have  his  way  above,  (as 
the  wajT  of  the  wise  is,)  to  aepart  from  bell  beneath;  but, 
the  spirit  of  this  world  entangles  him,  insnares  him,fixeth 
him  m  that  gulf,  that  he  cannot  ascend :  can  be  carried  out 
of  this  world  by  no  thought,  no  vivid  desire,  no  hopes  up- 
wards; his  all  lies  here. 

And  that  which  is  yet  more  tremendous  in  this  case,  is, 
bis  contin  ual  unwillingness,  and  dread  of  leaving  thisworld ; 
that  fear,  to  wit,  the  fear  of  death.  What  a  miserable  cre- 
;ure  must  that  make  him,  to  be  under  the  continual  expec- 
ation  of  what  he  knows  is  inevitable,  and  he  cannot 
sscape ;  so  that  his  only  remedy  in  this  is  not  to  think  of 
t !  His  relief  must  be  to  nnteach  himself,  his  own  nature ; 
hat  is,  wherea.s  he  is  naturally  a  thinking  thing,  he  is  to 
itifle  such  thoughts  as  are  proper  and  suitable  to  the  state 
>f  his  case.  All  his  care  must  be  to  make  himself  not 
hink  of  that,  than  which  no  thought  can  be  more  proper 
ind  suitable  to  him.    Por,  when  I  do  certainly  know  that 

am,  as  to  this  present  world,  this  present  state,  a  mortal 
reature,  I  should,  therefore,  bethink  myself,  with  all  the 
erioasness  and  concern  imaginable,  What  shall  come 
ext  7  I  dwell  in  an  earthly  tabernacle,  which  I  know  must 
ome  down,  but  I  do  not  know,  when  I  shall  dislodge, 
There  to  have  another  habitation,    t  cannot  say,  "  I  have 

building  with  Gkxl,  a  house  not  made  with  hand5,  eter- 
al  in  the  heavens:"— no;  the  spirit  that  governs  me  is 
tie  spirit  of  this  world,  and  that  confines  me  only  to  this 
vorla. 

A  man,  in  this  case,  is  miserable  among  all  his  enjoy- 
aents,  when  he  thinks  it  ^oes  never  so  well  with  him  ;• 
'  I  have  what  heart  can  wish  for,"  as  well  as  that  fool  in 
be  Gtospel  propounded  to  himself,  to  have  it  with  him, 
'  I  will  say  to  my  soul,  Take  thine  ease,  thou  hast  goods 
aid  up  for  many  years  :**  upon  this  account  he  is  pronounc- 
d  a  fool :  "  Thou  fool,  this  night  shall  thy  soul  be  taken 
rom  thee."  And  whereas,  that  is  spoken  with  peculiar 
eference  to  a  rich  man,  yet  you  must  not  confine  it  so; 
or  our  Saviour  saith  in  the  next  words.  "  So  it  is  with 
very  man  that  layeth  up  treasure  for  himself,  (designs 
reasures  to  himself  on  earth,  as  every  man  doth  one  way 
r  other,)  and  is  not  rich  towards  God.''  "  This  night  shall 
tiy  soul  be  required  of  thee."  O !  dreadful  word,  to  a 
lan  that  hath  his  all  here !  O  the  torture  that  such  a  man 
iiist  be  subjected  to,  (if  he  thinks,  if  he  considers,)  thai 
ath  his  all  lying  in  this  world,  and  yet,  he  knows  he  can- 
ot  stay  here  long:  "The  wicked  is  driven  away  in  his 
rickedness." 

This  is  so  great  a  thing,  that  it  is  made  one  part  of  the 
esign  of  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  his  redemption,  for 
rhich  he  became  a  man,  and  for  which  he  took  upon  him 
esh  and  blood,  that  he  might  be  so :  "  that  he  might,  by 
eath,  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is, 
16  devil,  (undo  him  as  to  his  desifipi  and  purpose,)  and 
eliver  those  who,  throngh  fear  of  death,  were  all  their 
fetime  subject  to  bondage."  To  be'  under  this  unreason- 
ble  fear,  what  a  dreadful  thing  i^this  J  In  this  respect,  it 
I  to  be  called  unreasonable,  because,  when  a  man  finds 
lat  the  thing  is  necessary  and  unavoidable,  that  he  is 
fraid  of,  all  wisdom  wouid  direct  him  to  reconcile  him- 
5lf  to  necessity,  and  never  to  be  at  rest  in  his  own  spirit, 
U  be  finds  that  as  he  is  to  think  of  death  with  certainty, 
y  he  may  think  of  it  with  complacency  too ;  till,  I  say, 
e  may  upon  good  terms  so  do.    And  again, 

xi.  We  are  to  consider,  as  to  what  is  contained  in  this 
usery  of  man,  that  as  (which  I  formerly  told  you)  they 
aire  in  all  this  no  relief  from  God,  so  God  hath  a  reu 
ispleasure  towards  this  wretched  creature  in  his  present 
jUe;  and  if  in  his  favour  be  life,  in  his  dis&vour  is 


death :  which  way  soever  he  turns,  or  what  way  soever  he 
thinks  of  comforting  himself,  he  is  still  under  a  nemesis; 
divine  displeasure  hanes  over  his  head.  "  God  is  angry 
with  the  wicked  every  day.  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed 
from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness 
of  men.  On  the  wicked  he  will  rain  snares,  fire  and 
brimstone,  and  a  horrible  tempest,  this  shall  be  the  portion 
of  their  cup."  While  they  continue  wicked,  and  as  such, 
that  relates  them  to  the  divine  wrath,  constitutes  them  the 
proper  subjects  of  it,  upon  which  it  preys  as  fire  doth  upon 
suitable  Aiel.    And, 

xii.  They  are  not  without  some  apprehensions  hereof: 
misgiving  they  have  in  their  own  minds :  there  is  a  kind 
of  gloominess  and  a  dark  shadow,  that  is  cast  by  guilt 
over  the  soul  and  spirit  of  a  man.  He  is  not  without  vsome 
secret  surmises,  as  men  cannot  rid  themselves  of  all  notions 
of  God.  A  person  that  is  habitually  wicked,  under  the 
power  of  sin  as  a  governing  principle  in  him,  cannot  but 
apprehend  him  as  an  ofiendea  God ;  though  his  apprehen^ 
sions  be  not  so  distinct,  so  formed,  so  explicit,  yet  such 
secret  gnawings  and  corroding  thoughts  there  will  be,  con- 
science accusing  as  well  as  excusing  by  turns,  as  it  ought 
to  be  read:  self-accusing  thoughts  do  take  turns  in  the 
soul.  The  writings  of  heathens  are  full  of  expressions, 
what  the  gnawings  and  tortures  are  of  a  guilty,  misgiving 
conscience,  of  a  self-accusing  conscience.  But,  in  the  last 
placPj  which  was  mentioned  the  last  time, 

xiii.  That  which  Is  the  more  common  case,  and  is  more 
fitly  signified  by  the  name  of  death,  is,  the  stupefaction 
that  more  generally,  and  more  ordinarily,  takes  place  in  the 
miDds  of  men  ;  that  they  are  without  feeling.  Wrath  is 
upon  them,  and  they  do  not  know  it.  Some  more  unformed 
thoughts  they  have,  but  not  explicit  and  distinct  ones 
such  as  might  affect  their  hearts,  and  enter  into  their  ver 
souls :  more  generally  their  disease  is  a  lethargy,  withou 
sense,  and  without  feeling.  And  you  know  how  sad  the 
case  may  be  in  that  respect,  with  the  diseased  body  of  a 
man.  We  do  not  reckon  it  the  better  when  it  can  leel  no 
pain,  while  the  matter  of  the  disease  is  present,  and  all  the 
morbific  matter  remains.  If  it  do  not  only  endanger,  but 
stupify,  it  is  so  much  the  more  dangerous  in  common  ap- 
prehension :  and  that  is  the  case  of  the  soul  of  an  unre- 
newed,unregenerateman,  that  he  can  be  tossed,and  hurried, 
and  torn,  eveu  by  himself,  by  his  own  passions  within 
him,  xhis  wa^  and  that  way,  and  yet,  he  aoth  not  refiect 
and  think  with  hiinself,  "  I  am  a  miserable  creature;"  but 
misery  is  become  his  element:  where  things  do  not  gravv- 
tare,  they  do  not  lie  with  pressure,  as  nothing  is  pressed  by 
being  in  its  element.  And  misery  is  become  so  connatural 
to  men.  in  this  their  present  state,  that  misery  is  round 
about  them,  and  they  feel  it  notj  the  anger  of  God  is 
preying  upon  them,  consuming  their  souls,  out  they  lay  it 
not  to  heart,  as  in  Isa.  xlii.  latter  end,  the  expression  is; 
divine  anger  is  kiodling  upon  this  world,  but  they  know  it 
not ;  and  destroying  and  consuming  it,  but  they  take  it  not 
to  heart. 

This  is  that  death  that  is  passed  over  all,  as  to  the  spirit- 
ual import  of  the  expression,  or,  as  it  denotes  the  spiritual 
evils  that  do  now  infest  the  souls  of  men.  But  I  would, 
before  I  had  gone  ofi*  from  this  head,  have  said  somewhat 
by  way  of  Uu  to  this  particular.  And  though  I  am  pre- 
vented of  saying  much,  yet,  plain  it  is, 
.  That  whereas  man,  in  thLs  state  of  apostacy,  is  now  a 
miserable  creature,  it  may  be  gathered,  from  all  that  hath 
been  said  upon  this  head,  that  he  generally  mistakes  the 
cause  of  his  misery,,  and  so,  is  as  much  likely  to  mistake 
the  way  and  method  of  his  cure.  He  little  thinks  his 
misery  is  a  self-sprnncr  thing,  and,  that  he  hath  the  fountain 
of  it  in  him^lf.  This  will  not  enter  into  the  minds  of 
men.  "  The  backslider  in  heart  shall  be  filled  with  his 
own  ways,"  Prov.  xiv.  14.  That  word,  becaus>e  it  is 
renderea  "  backslider,"  may  strike  a  wrong  notion  into  the 
minds  of  many,  as  i[,  thereby,  were  meant  an  hypocritical 
pretender  to  relicrion,  who  hath  apostatised,  and  made  a 
defection :  but,  the  word  carries  no  notation  at  all  of  any 
other  apostacy,  than  the  cx)mmon  apostacy.  And  it  is 
plain,  that  by  "  the  backslider  in  heart"  there,  is  meant  the 
wicked  man,  in  general,  a^  sinner,  in  opposition  to  a  right- 
eous and  good  man,  as,  srenerally,  the  two  pans  of  several 
verses  up  and  down  in  &is  book,  do  distnbate  men  into 
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cood  and  bad,  by  one  appellation  or  another.  And,  that 
IS  a  proper  expression,  by  which  the  bad  is  distinguished 
from  the  good  man,  in  that  verse :  the  word  signifies  per- 
verse, froward  \  a  fit  character  for  a  wicked  man,  an  an- 
con verted  man ;  such  a  one  "  shall  be  filled  with  his  own 
ways,''  as  the  good  man  is  so  satisfied  from  himself.  The 
good  man  is  not  the  fiist  fountain  of  happiness  to  himself 
but  a  subordinate  one  a  good  man  is,  and  so  is  satisfiea 
from  himself  Bat  the  wicked  man  is  the  prime  and  first 
fountain  of  all  misery  to  himself:  and,  therefore,  when 
these  wicked  ones  have  any  sense  at  all  of  their  own 
miseries,  they  do  create  to  every  man  a  hell  within  himself 
But  this  is  a  thing  least  of  all  apprehended :  men  gene- 
rally say,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  me  1  what  aileih  me  1 
I  cannot  be  well,  I  cannot  be  quiet;"  and,  they  would 
have  this  or  that  thing  rectified,  in  their  external  circum- 
stances, and  they  think  that  will  do  their  business;  but, 
alas !  that  will  not  do.  They  talk  of  flying  from  their 
misery,  but  that  they  cannot  do,  unless  they  could  fly 
IVom  themselves.  I  remember  the  moralist  saith,  "Go 
whither  thou  wilt,  that  intolerable  companion  (thyself) 
will  go  with  thee,  wheresoever  thou  flyest,  and  layest  down 
thine  head."  Till  thou  art  new-made,  thou  art  self-made, 
for  misery.  Gk>d  must  new-make  thee,  if  ever  thou  art 
happv.  And,  therefore,  an  amazing  wonder  it  is,  that  men 
should  so  much  mind  things  that  are  foreign  to  them,  and 
never  cast  their  eye  upon  themselves,  or  think  how  it  is 
within.  They  are  greatly  concerned  how  affairs  go  in 
France,  in  Flanders,  in  Germany;  but  never  think  how  it 
goes  within.  O !  what  a  miserable  world  will  it  be,  (it 
may  be  often  said  by  such,)  if  that  side  prevail  over  the 
other  side !  What  a  miserable  world  will  this  be  then ! 
But  men  do  thus  think  altogether  amiss,  and  besides  the 
purpose :  what  good  will  it  do  to  me  if  so  good  men,  and 
never  so  good  a  cause,  prevail  and  prosper  in  the  world, 
when  t  have  my  owti  hell  within  myself  1  I  shall  be  a 
miserable  creature  still,  till  all  be  rectified  within.  It  is 
not  a  new  world,  but  being  a  new  roan,  that  can  ease  me, 
relieve  me,  and  make  me  a  happy  creature. 

It  doth  not  lie  in  the  power  or  all  the  world  to  make  me 
a  happy  or  miserable  man.  You  may  think,  if  such  and 
such  a  party  df  men  prevail,  we  are  all  undone,  we  shall 
be  very  miserable.  But,  I  tell  you,  it  will  be  in  their 
power  only  to  make  you  miserable,  iij  whose  power  it  is  to 
make  you  ill  men.  If  it  be  not  in  the  power  of  any  in  all 
the  world  to  make  vou  ill  men,  they  can  never  make  you 
miserable  men.  If  it  were  in  the  power  of  men,  to  pluck 
you  off*  fVom  Gk)d,  to  disaffect  you  to  him,  that  you  take 
no  complacency  in  him,  that  you  cannot  love  him,  nor 
pour  out  your  soul  to  him,  this  would  make  you  miserable. 
But,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  this  world  to  make  any 
man  miserable,  that  doth  not  make  and  keep  himself  wicked. 

"  And  so  death  passed  over  all  men." 
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You  know  our  business  upon  these  latter  words  hath 
been,  more  lately,  to  give  an  account  of  that  death,  which 
is  said  to  have  passed  over  all.  And,  therein,  we  proposed 
to  consider  it, 

(1.)  In  its  nature,  in  which  respect  it  is  common  to  all. 
And, 

(9.)  In  its  degrees,  in  respect  whereof  it  admits  of  great 
difference,  according  to  the  several  circumstances  of  men's 
states.  We  have  been  hitherto  speaking  to  it  upon  the 
former  account,  and  labouring  to  snow  you  its  ambitus  and 
extent,  of  how  vast  a  comprehension  it  is,  what  a  mighty 
sum  of  misery  it  carries  in  it.  That  misery,  we  showed, 
must  involve, 

[i.l  Bodily  death,  with  all  the  tendencies  and  appurte- 
nances (as  I  may  say)  thereunto.  And  then,  we  have 
more  largely  insisted, 

[2.]  In  showing  that  here  must  be  included  in  it,  death 
spiritual,  such  as  the  souls  of  men  are  liable  to,  and  sus- 
ceptible of;  death,  not  in  the  natural,  but  in  the  moral 
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sense.  In  the  fi>rmer  sense,  aouUi  caiiBeC  die,  as  is  an 
agreed  thine  among  all :  and,  in  the  moral  sense,  becanae 
morality  dotn  comprehend  both  men^  duty,  and  their  feli- 
city, we  are  not,  (as  was  told  yon,)  here,  to  consider  it  m 
opposition  to  the  tbrmer  of  these;  for  so  we  spake  to  this 
death,  as  it  falls  under  the  head  of  sii^  in  thai  other 
clause  of  the  verse ;  but,  as  it  stands  in  oppositioil  to  feli- 
city, and  to  the  real  blessedness  of  the  soo&  of  meo.  Or, 
(as  was  told  you,)  that  aversion  from  God,  which  sums  op 
all  in  point  of  evil ;  as  a  rii^ht  propension  towards  him,  or 
love  to  him,  sums  up  all  in  pomt  of  good.  That  avenico 
from  God,  it  may  be  either  from  mm  as  the  Sovereign 
Anthoriiy,  and  so  it  stands  in  opposition  to  our  daty;  or, 
as  it  is  an  aversion  from  him  as  the  Sovereign  Good,  and, 
so  it  stands  in  opposition  to  our  felicity.  And  so  we 
considered  spiritual  death.  And,  it  is  odled  death  (as 
hath  been  noted  to  you^  in  an  equivalent  sense,  as  that 
which  serves  not  the  end  it  was  designed  for,  and  so  is  all 
one  as  if  it  were  not.  When  the  souls  of  men  will  act 
serve  the  natural  end  to  which  such  bdngs  were  originally 
designed,  it  is  all  one  as  if  they  were  not.  They  aie  kik 
as  to  their  proper  end,  both  as  they  were  to  be  serviceable 
to  God,  and  as  they  were  capable  subjects  of  felicity  for 
themselves;  for,  that  double  end  was  to  be  designed  by 
them,  though  the  one  in  subordination  to  the  other. 
Now,  I  go  on  in  the  next  place, 
13.]  To  note  further  to  you,  that,  cmder  the  name  «f 
'^  death,"  we  may  also  understand  that  condemnalioa, 
which  the  whole  apostate  world  lies  under.  This  is  a  thing 
that,  fitly  enough,  is  to  be  conceived  under  the  noiioo  <tf 
this  death,  that  is  said  to  be  **  passed  upon  alL"  W^sso- 
ever  there  is  of  present  death  upon  this  world,  it  lia 
under  a  doom  to  more,  to  that  which  I  may  say  is  tuan 
deadly,  and  more  dreadful. 

And  I  need  not  insist,  in  opening  to  yon  so  obvious  and 
so  plain  a  thing  to  any  one's  understanding,  how  praperlf 
a  condemned  man  may  be  said  to  be  a  dead  man.  A 
world  under  a  doom  unto  a  future  misery,  (besides  all  that 
is  actually  incumbent  on  it,)  how  properly,  in  that  re^Kct, 
death  may  be  said  to  have  passed  over  all !  One  that  is 
under  condemnation  is  dead  in  law ;  he  hath  no  longer  a 
legal  title  to  his  life.  The  law  doth  not  farther  protect 
his  life,  is  no  longer  a  guardian  to  it:  yea,  and  it  doth  not 
onl3r  withhold  its  protection,  bnt  doth  direct  its  svoni 
against  such  a  one's  life,  and  cut  it  off. 

This  is  the  common  state  of  this  world ;  it  lies  onder  a 
doom :  besides  all  the  actual  miseries  that  are  upon  it,  it 
is  doomed  to  worse;  '* death  hath  passed  over  all;"  hat 
that  death  is  in  a  continual  tendency,  (as  being  yet  but 
begun,)  to  a  consummate  state  of  death.  Death  ftni^k*^^ 
is  approaching ;  and  men  are,  by  the  righteoos  judgment 
of  (Sod,  led  on,  hurried  on,  towards  the  consummate  suae 
of  misery  or  death,  that  is  most  righteously  determined 
upon  them.  And  this,  the  context  can  by  no  means  allow 
us  to  overlook.  It  is  inculcated  again  and  again,  in  the 
16th  and  18th  verses  of  this  chapter,  "that  judgment  is 
come  upon  all  men  to  condemnation."  This  whole  apob- 
tate  world  stands  condemned  by  the  righteous  judgment 
of  Qod.  And  so.  as  justification  is,  in  a  relative  and  re^ 
roective  sense,  the  life  of  the  soul;  so  is  coodemnatioa 
the  death  of  it.  That  passa^,  in  the  same  context — ^  the 
justification  of  life,"  it  carries  that  manifest  import ;  and 
condemn  aii6n  doth  as  truly  carry  death  in  it,  as  justifica- 
tion doth  life. 

Antecedently  to  that  chan^  which  Gk>d  makes  in  the 
state  of  men,  condemnation  is  a  thing  belonging  lo  then, 
as  when  such  a  change  is  made,  in  the  state  of  any  thai 
are  brought  into  union  with  Christ :  "  There  is  no  cea- 
demnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,"  Romass 
viii.  1.  But  that  tells  us  what  the  common  state  and  case 
of  the  rest  is ;  there  is  condemnation  lo  them,  they  lie 
under  a  universal  condemnation ;  they  are,  (as  the  apostle's 
most  apt  and  emphatical  expression  is,)  iniuot^  we  reader 
it,  become  guilty ;  the  meanmg  is,  impleadable  before  G%< 
liable  to  be  impleaded  by  law,  in  ms  vocari,  to  be  called 
to  account.  And.  as  the  course  that  men  have  heM,  ac- 
cording to  natural  corrupt  inclination,  is  unaccoontalUeb 
so  they  are  liable  to  be  brought  under. judgment  ~ 
the  Lord. 
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This  condemnation  is  to  be  understood  to  be  as  its  op- 
posite justification,  either  (as  some  fiil^  enough  express 
the  matter  under  those  terms)  constitutive,  or  sentential : 
either  the^  are,  by  the  constitution  of  the  law,  condemned, 
and  that  is  to  be  condemned  yirtually,  by  that  sentence 
which  is  written  in  the  law,  bv  which  they  are  to  be  judg- 
ed ;  or  senteutially,  which  is  tnat  condemnation  that  is  to 
be  pronounced  upon  them  at  the  last  by  the  mouth  of  their 
Judge.  Justification  is  taken  the  same,  two  ways.  A 
person  aiay  be  said  to  be  justified,  either  when  the  law 
doth  constitute  him  just,  or  else  there  is  a  final  justifica- 
tion, when  he  is  pronounced  or  declared  so,  Irom  the 
judgment-seat,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Supreme  and  Univer- 
sal Judge. 

It  is  in  the  former  sense  that  the  world  lies  under  con- 
demnation. As  a  person  that  hath  violated  and  broken  the 
law,  by  the  commission  of  some  capital  crime,  though  he 
be  not  formally  condemned,  by  the  mouth  of  the  judge, 
yet  the  law  condemns  him  beforehand.  And  there  must 
be  the  less  difference  in  this  case,  in  foro  divino^  than 
would  be  in  foro  hmmAno  ;  because  the  judgment  of  God 
will  always^  at  last,  pass  according  to  the  mind  and  in- 
tendment of  the  law,  when  many  things  may  prevent  its 
doing  so  in  human  judicatures :  this  is  one  sense  wherein 
death  is  further  said  to  have  passed  over  all.  Ail  are  un- 
der a  general  doom ;  their  lives  are  actually  forfeited ;  the 
forfeiture  may  be  taken  whenever  God  will.  Men  are  at 
mercy,  respited  from  the  utmost  of  death,  and  by  patience, 
(without  promise,)  as  a  condemned  person  may  be  exe- 
cuted whenever  the  prince  pleaseth ;  there  is  no  moment 
of  time  given  to  him ;  he  can  claim  no  addition  to  his  life. 
Thus  it  is  with  all  men.  *'  So  death  hath  passed  over 
all."    And  lastly, 

[4.]  We  are  to  consider  within  the  compass  and  extent 
of  this  death,  that  eternal  death  itself,  unto  which  this 
doom,  tlftis  judgment,  makes  men  liable  and  subject :  and 
that  hatl»  actually  passed  upon  as  many  as  have  died  im- 
penitent, and  not  reduced,  not  brought  back  to  God. 
through  the  several  thousands  of  years  that  are  revolved 
and  gone  over  this  world  already.  And  as  to  what  remains 
of  human  generation,  death  mav  be  said  to  have  passed  in 
that  respect,  even  over  all  of  them  too,  it  being  as  sure 
that  they  will  come  into  the  depth  of  that  death,  as  if  they 
were  plunged  into  it  already.— supposing  their  continuing 
not  reconciled,  not  reducea,  not  recovered,  out  of  the 
common  state  of  apoatacy.  Concerning  that  death,  it  doth 
more  properly  belone  to  another  topic  or  place  in  theology; 
and  therefore  I  shall  not  discourse  of  it  here;  onlv  hint 
thus  much  concerning  it,  that  it  cannot  differ  in  kina,  and 
in  the  main  substance,  fVom  that  spiritual  death,  which 
we  have  spoken  of  already.  As  spiritual  life  doth  not  dif- 
fer substantially  from  eternal  life ;  so  nor  doth  this  spirit- 
ual death  differ  in  substance  fVom  eternal  death,  any  more 
than  a  child  newly  bom  doth  differ  in  nature,  or  specifi- 
cally, from  a  grown  man.  Spiritual  life  will  grow  up  into 
eternal  life.  Spiritual  death  will  grow  up  into  death  eter- 
nal. It  will,  hereafter,  consist  and  lie  in  separation  from 
God,  and  in  subjection  to  his  wrath ;  even  as  now  it  doth  ; 
the  difference  herein  is  only  as  to  the  degree,  and  as  to 
duration  and  continuance.  There  is  now  a  loss  of  God, 
as  our  best  and  most  satisfying  Good-,  and  so  thfere  will 
be  to  all  eternity.  There  is  now  a  subjection  to  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  various  manifold  impressions  therefrom; 
there  will  be  higher  and  fuller  degrees  hereafter.  Both 
that  which  is  called  fcena  damni,  the  punishment  of  loss^ 
and  that  which  is  called  pama  sensus,  the  vunishment  of 
senso^  will  have  unspeakable,  unconceivable  additions 
hereafter.  But  there  is  the  same  thing  in  reality  now,  with 
every  ungodly  man,  every  one  that  is  not  reconciled  to 
God.  Though,  by  the  way,  I  could  never  satisfy  myself 
concerning  the  fulness  of  these  terms,  faeni  damni^  and 
pasna  stnsus,  the  punishment  of  loss,  ana  the  punishment 
of  sense ;  for,  undoubtedly,  the  former,  the  punishment 
of  loss,  is  as  sensible  as  the  other,  every  whit ;  we  do  not 
know  but  that  it  may  be  more  so.  Souls  will  be  eternally 
stung  with  their  loss,  as  much  as  with  any  positive  suffer- 
ing :  as  a  man  may  be  as  sensibly  pained  by  hunger,  as 
he  may  be  by  a  dagger,  that  strikes  him  to  the  heart.  But 
that  only  by  the  by. 

These  are  the  great  things,  that  this  same  death  in  the 


text,  which  is  said  to  "  have  passed  over  all,"  must  le 
understood  to  comprehend  ana  contain  within  the  extent 
of  it.  And  so  far  we  have  considered  i^  but  in  its  kind, 
wherein  it  is  common  to  all.    But.  if, 

(2.^  We  should  also  consider  it  in  its  degrees,  so  there 
will  oe  found  to  be  great  differences.  Il  will  not  be  in 
degree  the  same  to  all,  but  differ  an^  vary,  according  to 
the  very  various  circumstances  of  men's  slates,  whether  we 
consider  the  matter  with  reference  to  the  natural  tendency 
of  things,  or  whether  we  consider  it,  with  reference  to  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God :  both  in  na<ure  and  divine 
judgment,  there  must  needs  be  great  differences  between 
the  miseries  of  some,  and  of  others.  There  is,  in  this  pre- 
sent state,  and  there  will  be,  no  doubt,  in  the  future  state 
too,  where  all  the  subjects  of  wrath  are  called  "  vessels  of 
wrath ;"  but  those  vessels  are  not  all  of  the  same  capacity ; 
some  vessels  will  hold  more  than  others  do ;  and  their  ca- 
pacity and  measure  hereafter,  will  be  much  according  to 
what  is  here  in  this  present  stale. 

And,  I  shall  only  here  hint,  at  some  of  the  more  obvious 
things  that  must  difference  the  state  of  men,  in  point  of 
that  misery  which  hath  deluged,  and  will  deluge  for  ever, 
the  apostate  world.  It  hath  different  degrees  of  depth,  as 
the  ocean  hath ;  which,  though  in  some  places  we  may 
suppose  it  a  hundred  fathom  deep,  and  in  other  places  not 
above  two  or  three,  yet,  it  is  deep 'enough  to  orown  all. 
So  is  this  deluge  of  misery  upon  fallen  mankind ;  though 
as  to  some  deeper  than  it  is  as  to  others,  yet,  it  is  deep 
enough  to  drown  all  in  misery  and  destruction.  As  the 
apostle's  expression  is,  1  Tim.  vi.  9.  But  to  name  to  you 
some  things  that  more  obviously  do  appear  to  difference  the 
case  of  men's  states,  in  point  of  misery,  or  that  death  which 
here  is  said  to  have  passed  over  all.    As, 

[1.]  There  must  needs  be  some  difference,  from  the  bet- 
ter or  worse  complexion  of  nature,  that  is  to  be  found  with 
some  and  with  others ;  of  which  some  heathens  do  fitly 
enough  sneak.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  good  nature  in 
this  world,  obvious  enough  to  the  observation  of  every  one, 
as  there  is  ill  nature,  observable  enough  in  others.  These 
must  make  very  great  differences  in  the  state  of  men's 
case,  if  we  consider  the  matter  according  to  the  ducture 
and  tendency  of  mere  nature.  So  that,  Ivhereas  the  na- 
tures of  some  do  repder  them  less  prepense  to  vice,  it  is 
also  possible,  that,  as  they  are  less  vicious,  this  will  be  one 
of  the  measures  that  they  will  hereafter  be  less  miserable, 
but  miserable  still;  and  notwithstanding  not  being  recon- 
ciled to  God,  being  turned,  renewed,  changed,  never  made 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature. 

But,  if  yon  consider  the  case  morally,  than  the  better 
natured  any  are,  supposing  that  they  do  violence  to  that 
nature,  they  spoil  that  nature,  and  make  it  much  worse ; 
— then,  I  say,  the  belter  natured  the  more  miserable; 
for  they  are  undoubtedly  the  more  guilty.  Many  well- 
tempered  persons,  of  much  ingenuity,  of  good  disposition, 
that  are  not  inclined  to  do  ill  things  to  other  men ;  but 
they  are  continually  propen.se  to  all  acts  of  injustice  to- 
wards God ;  him  they  will  not  know ;  from  him  they  are 
habitually  alienated  ;  never  look  after  reconciliation  with 
him.  It  may  be,  when  they  were  not  naturally  inclined, 
yet,  they  have  taught  themselves  to  be  more  grossly  ana 
sensibly  vicious ;  and  so  have  that  way,  and  in  that  respect, 
spoiled  a  good  natare ;  done,  in  that  respect,  continual  vio- 
lence to  themselves;  learned  to  be  wicked,  even  beyond 
what  they  were  inclined ;  here  must  be  so  much  the  deeper 
condemnation. 

A  thing,  I  am  afraid,  very  little  considered  by  parents, 
in  reference  to  the  children  of  their  womb  ana  loins, 
branches  of  themselves,  whose  tempers  they  make  it  their 
business  to  cultivate  as  thejr  grow  up.  But,  many  parents 
have  not  only  neglected  this,  but  have  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  instil  (as  much  as  in  them  lay)  vicious  inclinations 
into  them;  or  they  have  so  managed  matters  towards  them 
as  to  make  them  craspish,  peevish,  and  froward,  to  imbit- 
ler  their  tempers,  and  to  lay  foundations  betimes,  both  of 
present  and  everlasting  misery,  in  their  very  tempers,  in 
their  spoiled,  or  not  improved,  tempers.  Many  parents 
might  more  mercifully,  with  more  kindness,  pluck  out  their 
children's  eyes,  and  cut  off  their  limbs,  than  indulge  the 
vicious  humours  which  appear  in  them  betimes ;  and 
wherein  is  a  fotmdation  laia  ror  their  misery  in  this  world. 
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as  well  as  for  future  aod  eternal  misery,  when  their  tem- 
pers are  so  spoiled,  as  to  be  cross,  peevish,  froward,  dis- 
contented, quarrelsome.  Alas !  much  of  this  might  have 
been  qualified,  and  prevented,  betimes.  But  in  tne  mean 
time,  that  ihere  is  such  a  things  as  better  and  worse  nature, 
which  may,  in  different  respects,  make  present  and  future 
misery,  more  or  less,  is  out  of  all  question.    But, 

[2.]  That  which  is  more  considerable,  is,  that  they  must 
be  plunged  deeper  into  this  death,  who  live  in  sin  to  the 
last,  unconverted  to  GK)d,  and  unreduced  under  the  Gos- 
pel, than  they  that  never  enjoyed  a  Gospel;  this  must 
make  a  vast  difference  in  the  states  of  men.  "  This  is  the 
condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men 
love  darkness  more  toan  light,"  John  iii.  19.  When  the 
Grospel  itself  becomes  deadly  to  men,  that  is  a  most  terrible 
sort  of  death ;— to  die  by  a  Gospel  plague,  is  a  most  terri- 
ble way  of  dying !  Death  passed  upon  all,  but  it  triumphs 
more,  and  with  greater  terror,  over  that  part  uf  the  world 
where  Gospel  light  shines,  but  is  wickedly  resisted,  op- 
posed, sinned  against,  and  the  design  of  it  counterwrought ; 
that  is,  as  in  that  mentioned  place  it  is  expressed,  "  Men 
love  darkness  more  than  light ;"  the  darkness  better  pleas- 
eth  them,  is  more  grateful  to  them,  as  it  gives  them  oppor- 
tunity of  being  wicked  still.  The  light  offends  men ;  tney 
cannot  endure  (as  it  is  in  that  context)  to  have  their  dee<ls 
brought  to  the  light;  resolved  they  are  upon  a  course  of 
wickedness.  Where  there  is  an  honest,  sincere  mind,  he 
affects  light,  runs  into  the  light,  that  it  may  appear  that 
his  works  are  wrought  in  God,  that  the  divine  tincture  and 
impress  that  is  upon  his  works,  may  show  itself,  and  ap- 
pear. There  is  that  in  them,  which  is  very  agreeable  and 
congruous  to  the  light.  But,  when  men  have  a  resolution 
of  Ming  wicked,  then  thev  are  for  a  corner.  "  There  is  no 
darkness,  or  shadow  of  death,  where  the  workers  of  ini- 

Suity  may  hide  themselves :"  that  implies  what  thev  affect; 
ley  would  have  a  shadow  of  death  wherein  to  hiae  them- 
selves ;  that  which  they  covet  is,  "  Where  shall  we  be  hid  1" 
It  is  a  night  they  seek,  and  a  cloud ;  node  peccaiur,  When 
there  is  a  course  of  dispensation  kent  on  foot  towards  men 
all  their  time,  to  keep  them  wiimn  the  li^ht,  to  hold 
them  within  the  region  and  verge  of  Grospel  light ;  this  is 
that  which  they  could  wish  extinct ;  "  O  !  that  this  light 
were  out."  As  they  are  brought  speaking  in  that  Isa. 
XXX.  1.  "  Cause  the  holy  One  of  Israel  to  cease  from  be- 
fore us.  His  bright  and  glorious  appearances,  they  are 
ungrateful  and  unwelcome  to  us.  O  !  who  will  take  away 
God,  and  that  divine  light,  that  shines  so  much  to  our 
disturbance  and  annoyance ;  we  wLsh  it  gone," 

But  more  tolerable  will  it  be  to  Sodom  and  Gromorrah, 
to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  to  Caper- 
na\im  and  Bethsaida,  (as  our  Saviour  inculcates  in  the 
11th  Matt.  32.  and  onwards,  when  he  upbraids  those  cities, 
where  his  wonderful  works  were  done  j  where  there  were 
80  bright  and  glorious  appearances  of  divine  power,  attest- 
ing and  bearing  wimess  to  that  truth  which  he  came  to 
publish  to  the  world.  O !  wo,  wo  to  them,  among  whom 
there  have  been  such  glorious  appearances  of  God,  but 
counter-striven  and  resisted.  Though  there  will  be  one 
common  hell  to  all  in  time,  yet,  the  hell  of  Sodom  and 
Gbmorrah  will  be  a  more  tolerable  hell  than  theirs.  And 
again, 

The  case  must,  in  point  of  misery,  be  worse  with  them 
who,  living  under  the  Gospel,  had  a  betterparentage,  were 
born  of  godly  parents,  than  with  others  with  whom  it  was 
not  so.  And  that  upon  a  double  account;— because  that 
such  would  certainly  devote  them  to  Qod ;  and — as  they 
would  be  more  intent  upon  educating  them  for  God. 
Here  come  in  very  great  differences  in  the  case  of  such, 
from  the  more  common  case. 

First,  I  say,  they  that  were  born  of  religious  parents, 
those  parents  would,  by  conscience  of  duty,  be  obliged 
and  ui^ed  to  devote  them  to  God ;  to  take  care  that  those 
great  and  venerable  namte,  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
name  of  the  Son,  and  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  should, 
according  to  divine  appointment,  be  early  named  upon 
them,  to  signify  whose  they  were,  and  to  whom  they  did 
belong.  But  they  afterwards,  when  they  are  grown  up, 
refuse  to  stand  to  that  covenant,  according  to  the  tenor 
whereof  so  early  a  dedication  was  made  of  them.  "  We 
▼ill  not  hare  our  parents'  God  to  be  our  God."     Thy 


friend,  and  thy  father's  friend,  forsake  not.  A  liorrid  thing 
that  were :  but  how  horrid  to  forsake  our  God,  and  oar 
father's  Grod  1  When  man's  case  shall,  in  this  respect,  be 
brought  into  judgment  at  the  last  day — ^Thon  wast  bom  of 
such  and  such  parents,  that  reco^ised  God's  right  of  thee 
betimes ;  for  it  is  only  a  recogniuon  of  God's  right.  It  it 
not  the  creation  of  any  right  to  him,  nothing  can  be  given 
him  that  was  not  his  before,  but  only  a  recogoisiiig  hb 
right,  and  this  hath  been  done  with  solemnity.  "  B  at  tboo, 
when  thou  wast  grownup,  wouldst  not  stand  to  the  cove- 
nant of  thy  father ;  thy  father's  God  should  not  be  ihy 
God."  How  much  more  dreadful  must  be  the  case  of 
such,  than  that  of  pagans,  in  the  grossest  dsLrkness!  And 
again. 

Secondly,  Such  parents  must  be  sapposed  to  hare  edu- 
cated them  for  God,  pursuantly  to  their  having  deroted 
them  to  him.  But,  alas  I  many  in  our  days  have  counted 
it  a  glory  to  have  broken  loa<«e  out  of  the  fetters  of  a  pious 
education ;  to  have  thrown  them  ofi^  torn  their  bcRU&,  as 
Samson  did  his  withes  and  cords :  and  therein  they  ihink 
they  have  showed  themselves  mighty  men ;  that  tjiis  was 
a  great  piece  of  fortitude  and  courage,  to  outface  God  and 
heaven ;  and  to  bend  themselves  to  a  course  of  wickedness, 
in  opposition  to  whatsoever  of  good  principles  were  en- 
deavoured to  Ve  implanted ;  that  is,  principles  of  truth, 
which  were  labourea  to  be  infused  and  inlaid  into  their 
minds ;  and  of  practical  truth,  such  as  might  have  a  ten- 
dency to  form  and  govern  their  practice.  Their  godly 
parents  did,  no  doubt,  charge  their  own  consciences  wiih 
duty,  in  this  kind,  to  teach  their  children  the  train  of  their 
ways  betimes,  that  "  when  th^  were  old  they  might  noc 
depart  from  them."  But  as  for  such  as  have  formed 
their  way,  and  broken  loose,  undoubtedly  the  child  of  a 
pagan,  though  it  perish,  yetperisheth  under  less  guilt  than 
such.    And, 

[4.]  There  cannot  but  be  great  differences,  too,  accord- 
ing as  among  those  that  live  under  the  Gospel :  some  have 
lived  under  a  more  powerful  ministry  than  otners:  where 
the  same  Gospel  for  substance  is  preached,  it  cannot  bat 
be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  preacned  by  some  more  coq- 
victively,  with  more  pungency,  and  witn  greater  aptiiade 
to  do  good,  than  others:  many  are  more  closely  arced,  and 
dealt  withal,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  ministry  of  the  word, 
than  others  are.  And,  according  as  men's  case  may  differ 
in  this  respect,  so  will  this  death,  that  passeth  on  ihem, 
have  more  or  less  of  deadliness  in  it.  And  (as  was  said) 
when  the  Gospel  is  "  a  savour  of  death,"  so  as  that  men 
die  of  a  Gospel  plague,  it  is  a  fearful  way  of  dying.  Bm 
the  savour  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  odour,  rather,  (as  thai 
word  should  be  read,)  is  stronger,  as  it  is  diffused  by  some 
than  by  others.  But  if  it  prove  deadly,  by  how  much  the 
stronger,  by  how  much  the  more  of  efficacy,  so  moch  the 
more,  may  it  be  said,  doth  the  death  that  ensaeth  panakc 
of  the  horror  of  death.    And  again. 

[5.]  There  cannot  but  be  great  difference,  too^  according 
as  some  do  sin  against  greater  convictions  of  oooscie&oe 
than  others.  Having  more  of  internal  light  let  into  their 
minds,  and  which,  therefore,  they  are  put  to  have  a  closer 
contest  and  grapple ;  the  case  cannot  but  be  so  moch  the 
worse,  unto  now  much  the  more  of  conviction  men  do  ap- 
pose themselves  in  a  wicked  course;  convinced,  bat  yet, 
go  on :  convinced  that  they  should  turn  to  God,  bat  never 
turn ;  that  they  should  break  off  such  wicked  ways,  bai 
they  persist  in  them ;  that  they  should  engage  in  sack 
ana  such  ways  of  duty,  but  they  decline  them.  That  coo- 
science  which  doth  not  govern,  it  doth  judge,  it  dothdoom^ 
and  doom  so  much  the  more  heavily,  by  how  much  the 
more  of  resistance  its  tendency  to  govern  meets  with.  Aai. 

[6.]  There  mu.st  be  deeper  degrees  of  this  miseiy  as-i 
death,  according  as  there  nave  been  stronger  strivinesa 
the  Spirit  of  Grod ;  Gk>d  still  resisted  and  striven  i^gyi'^ 
Where  his  Gospel  is,  there  his  Spirit  will  more  or  less,  vd 
in  one  kind  or  other,  be  at  work;  but  it  works  at  libertr 
God  works  in  you  *'  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good 
pleasure."  And  I  doubt  the  emphasis  of  that  Scnpcat 
IS  not  noted  as  it  should  be,  and  the  correspondence  d 
part  to  part  in  it,  Phil.  ii.  12, 13.  "  Work  om  your  ova 
salvation'  with  fear  and  tremblin|r,  for  it  is  God  titat  wack- 
eth  (or  Ls  working)  in  you,  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure."   Work  because  he  worketh.   There  is  the  ssb- 
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stance  of  the  precept  enforced  by  that  which  we  are  to  con- 
sider as  substantial  in  the  motive.  Do  you  work,  because 
he  worketh.  Bat  then,  there  is  a  circumstance  in  the  pre- 
cept, unto  which  a  circumstance  in  the  motive  doth  also 
correspond:  work  yon  with  fear  and  trembling.  Whyl 
because  Grod  works  at  will  and  pleasure,  under  no  obligar 
tion,  but  may  desist,  may  gire  off,  when  he  will.  Now 
then,  he  being  at  perfect  liberty,  under  no  bonds  or  tie,  he 
may  strive  longer  with  some,  tnan  he  doth  with  others: 
and.  according  as  he  doth  longer  continue  to  strive,  or  as 
he  doth  more  earnestly  plead,  (but  yet  in  a  way  short  of 
victorious,  all-conquenng  grace,  which  bears  all  down  be- 
fore it.)  so,  the  guilt  cannot  but  be  the  greater,  that  is  in- 
curred by  continual  resistance ;  and,  they  must  needs  sink 
themselves  so  much  the  deeper  into  misery  and  death: 
they  that  have  some  taste  of  the  good  word  of  God,  and 
been  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come,  and  yet  sin  themselves  into  such  a 
state,  as  that  their  repentance  becomes  finally  impossible. 
Perhaps,  it  may  admit  of  a  gentler  meaning  as  to  some ; 
but  that  such  an  expression  is  used  as  admits  of  a  latitude, 
there  appears  so  much  the  more  of  divine  wisdom  in  it. 
But  it  is  plain,  that  many  never  do  repent.  By  how  much 
the  more  of  vigorous  efforts  have  been  nut  forth  upon 
them,  without  effect,  so  much  the  more,  undoabiedly,  must 
they  finally  incur  of  this  misery,  or  sink  the  deeper  into 
this  death. 

There  is  a  sorer  punishment,  that  is  incurred  by  sinning 
against  that  Goepel, wherein  that  Spirit  breathes,  than  could 
be  by  sinnine  against  the  law  of  Moses ;  as  in  that  Heb. 
X.  28.  and  onward,  "  If  he  that  despised  Moses*  law  died 
without  mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses;  of  how 
much  sorer  punishment,  suppose  ve,  shall  he  be  thought 
worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and 
hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  he  was 
sanctified,  an  unclean  thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the 
Spirit  of  grace  1"  There  lies  the  acme  and  height  of  the 
wickedness  that  appears  in  this  case :  that  is,  that  Spirit  Ls 
a  Spirit  of  grace,  that  they  have  been  contending  and 
striving  against ;  that  Spint  of  all  goodness,  and  love, 
and  kindness,  and  benis^iity :  to  have  striven  against  that 
Spirit,  to  the  last  breath,  of  how  much  sorer  punishment 
shall  such  be  thought  worthy  7  The  sinning  against  one's 
own  conscience,  it  is  doing  a  violence  to  oneself,  and  to 
what  Qod  hath  made  superior  and  governing:  in  us,  did 
appoint  it  to  be  so.  But  tnis  is  a  more  immediate  and  di- 
rect affront  to  Heaven,  when  resistance  is  made  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  himself,  who  insinuates,  slides  into  the  mind, 
repeats  and  inculcates  from  time  to  time ;  and  still  in  vain. 
It  is  a  fearful  thing  when  men  do  en^ge  in  a  continual 
war  wiih  their  own  consciences,— it  ls  unnatural ;  and  it 
is  a  great  offence  against  God  too.  Heathens  have  thought 
so;  as  particularly  Marcus  Antoninas:  "that  warned 
men,  if  they  would  live  well,  they  must  live  with  God, 
and  keep  up  a  conversation  with  God,  and  that  (saith  he) 
we  shall  do,  if  we  do  not  offer  violence  to  and  tear  that 
vicarious  GJod  that  is  in  ns,  which  God  hath  set  over  every 
man  to  be  the  guide  of  his  life.'*  But  when  an  affront  is 
offered  to  God  himself  the  Supreme  Good,  ^as  I  may  say,) 
not  to  that  vicarious  Gtod,  but  to  the  very  Divine  Throne : 
this  is  a  fearfuA  thin^  to  do  so.  And  so  it  is  when  men 
are  continually  fightmg  against  that  Spirit,  that  breathes 
in  the  Gospel.    And, 

[7.]  I  might  add  that,  undoubtedly,  men's  guilt  and  mi- 
sery must  be  greater  and  deeper,  according  as  they  do  ar- 
rive to  great  pitches  of  sin.  As  such  come  more  expli- 
citly to  hate  every  thing  of  goodness,  to  deride  and  scorn 
it,  according  to  the  gradations  that  are  observable  in  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Psalm,  they  at  length  seat  themselves 
in  the  scomer's  chair ;  they  that  make  it  their  business  to 
ridicule  religion  or  godliness;  or  they  that  sink  them- 
selves into  deeper  degrees  of  sensualitv,  why,  according 
as  the  wickedness  in  which  they  wallow  is  fouler  and 
grosser,  so  it  cannot  be  but  their  misery  must  be  the  great- 
er in  which  they  involve  themselves.    And, 

[8.]  They  must  needs  be  in  the  worst  case,  in  point  of 
misery,  that  are  more  instrumental  in  spreadiing  wicked- 
ness in  the  world ;  whose  wickedness  is  more  difltisive ; 
who  are  mere  partakers  of  other  men's  sins.  There  can  be 
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no  sueh  thing  as  supererogation,  in  point  of  merit,  by  good 
works :  but,  no  doubt,  there  may  be  in  point  of  demerit, 
by  wicked  works,  according  as  men  do  draw  in  more  ac- 
complices, and  do  more  join  in  a  conspiracy  against  God 
and  neaven.  So  much  the  more  guilty  so  much  the  more 
miserable  must  they  be.    And  agdin, 

[9.]  Such  as  are  wicked  in  public  stations,  they  must 
proportionably  be  more  guilty  and  more  miserable ;  wicked 
magistrates  and  wicked  ministers,  according  to  the  greater 
hurt  that  they  do,  or  the  less  good  that  they  do,  being  in- 
trusted with  such  talents,  or  having  such  power,  such  op- 
port  unities  improvable  for  good,  put  into  tneir  hands. 

And  lastly,  cateris  paribus — They  that  live  longer  in  sin, 
must  sink  deeper  into  death,  supposing  all  things  concur 
equally,  the  longer  the  worse.  The  sinner  of  a  hundred 
years  old,  he  is  the  obore  deeply  and  dreadfully  accursed. 
As  in  that  Isaiah  Ixv.  20.  So  we  see  there  cannot  but  be 
different  gradations,  or  graduate  differences,  in  that  death, 
which,  in  the  kind  and  nature  of  it,  is  common  to  all. 

This  doth  claim  somewhat  of  general  use,  which  I  can- 
not insist  on  now ;  no  subject  can  claim  it  more  than  this 
doth,  to  which  we  can  apply,  or  turn  ourselves,  as  you 
may  hear  ailerwards. 


LECTURE  XXXIIL* 

Use.  We  therefore  come,  in  the  last  place,  to  improve 
what  hath  been  said  of  this  death,  by  way  of  application. 

1.  And  we  may  learn,  hence,  inasmucn  as  death  is  said 
to  have  passed  over  all,  for  that  all  have  sinned ;  that  God 
is  not  unobservant  of  the  ways  of  men  in  this  world,  nor 
indifferent  how  they  demean  themselves.  Have  all  sinned  1 
Death  passed  over  all.  They  that  think  God  hath  forsaken 
the  earth,  concerns  not  himself  in  human  affairs ;  why  do 
they  think  so  1  It  is  true,  the  judgment-day  and  the  state 
of  retribution  are  not  yet  come.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  are 
there  no  tokens  and  indications  upon  men,  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure 1  Is  there  nothine  to  signify  that  he  is  not  well 
pleased  with  a  wicked  world  ?  Indeed,  because  his  judg- 
ments are  not  executed  with  greater  terror,  therefore.many 
times,  men*s  hearts  are  set  in  them  to  do  evil.  And  if 
things  run  long  on  with  them,aAer  one  manner,because  they 
have  no  changes,  they  fear  not  God.  But  if  they  would 
use  their  understandings,  which  can  go  a  greater  compass 
than  sense ;  and  if  they  would  look  about,  and  not  consider 
merely  and  abstractly  what  they  themselves  do  now  at 
present  feel,  but  what  appearances  there  may  be  perceived 
of  divine  displeasure  towards  this  world  in  general,  they 
may  see  by  tokens  express  enough,  that  Gkid  is  not  weU 
pleased  with  the  state  of  things  in  this  world,  and  with  the 
course  and  carriage  of  men  in  it.  They  may  see  that  his 
wrath  "  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness 
and  unrighteousness  of  men ;  for  how  constantly  is  death 
every  where  following  5in,  death  passing  upon  all  men,  for 
that  all  have  sinned.  '  When  death  is  making,  in  a  more 
sensible  way,  such  spoils  and  havoc  in  this  world,  tumb- 
ling men  into  the  dust  every  where,  and  none  escapes— 
what !  have  men  reason  yet  to  think,  that  God  is  indiffer- 
ent how  they  carry  themselves  1  that  he  takes  no  notice 
whether  men  obey  him,  or  disobey  him  1    But  again, 

2.  Since  this  is  the  very  state  of  the  ca.se,  death  past 
upon  all,  or  men  are  generally  in  a  miserable  state ;  we 
may  collect,  hence,  that  God's  deportment  towards  men  is 
very  becoming  of  nim,  and  most  suitable  to  the  state  of 
their  case.  "  Death  hath  passed  over  all,  for  that  all  have 
sinned."  Nothing  could  be  more  worthy  of  God,  than  to 
let  it  be  as  it  is  with  men,  in  this  respect ;  that  is,  to  let 
death  pa.ss  over  all ;  that  it  should  spread  its  dark  and 
horrid  shadow  over  this  world,  as  we  find  it  every  where 
doth.  Nothing  could,  I  say,  be  more  worthy  of  God,  or 
more  suitable  to  the  state  and  condition  wherein  sin  hath 
constituted  the  sons  of  men.  And  this  will  a^ar  yet 
more  distinctly,  whether  we  consider  Gtod's  diqpmsation 
towards  men,  in  this  respect,  for  the  present ;  or  whether 
yon  consider  again  his  determination  concerning  them 
for  the  Aitnre. 
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(I.)  If  we  consider  his  dispeDsation  towards  tliem,  for 
the  present,  nolhiDg  could  be  more  becomiUfr,  more  wor- 
thy of  Gfod,  or  more  suitable  to  such  a  creature  as  man, 
now  in  his  laped  and  apostate  )tate.  For,  as  to  his  pre- 
sent dispensation,  ^yoa  may  find  a  concurrence  of  two 
things :  first,  such  a  severity,  as  wherein  God  doth  most 
becomingly  animadvert  upon  the  sinfulness  of  the  world, 
and  show  himself  displeased ;  and  secondly,  such  lenity, 
ashy  which  he  yet  signifies  himself  placable  and  willing 
to  be  reconciled.  Nothing  could  be  more  suitable,  nlore 
becoming  Gtod,  considering  the  prcseiit  state  of  lapsed 
man,  with  respect  to  the  tenor  of  his  present  dispensation 
towards  him,  than  that  there  should  be  such  a  mixture  as 
this  of  Qod's  conduct  towards  this  world :  that  is,  severity, 
to  show  that  he  is  not  well  pleased ;  lenity,  to  si^ify  that 
he  is  yet  placable.  What  could  be  more  becommg  Qod  1 
Both  these  are  interwoven  in  the  whole  course  of  Grod's 
dealings  with  men ;  as  hath  been  told  voa.  There  have 
been  tokens  of  severity,  that  men  might  understand  and 
know  that  Qod  doth  not  like  their  ways  and  manners. 
Death  is  every  where  playing  its  part,  and  rolling  men 
into  the  grave  before  one  another's  eyes.  And  men  may 
every  where  perceive  the  effects  of  a  malediction  upon 
themselves,  and  upon  their  concernments  and  affairs  in 
this  world.  But  yet,  notwithstanding,  there  are  significa- 
tions, too,  of  Grod's  placableness,  his  willingness  to  be  re- 
conciled, even  where  there  is  no  Gospel,  but  much  more 
where  there  is :  where  there  is  no  Gosnel,  Gkxi  leaves  not 
himself  without  witness,  in  that  he  doth  good,  giving  men 
rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  and  filling  their 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness.  And  even  his  patience, 
and  forbearance,  and  long-suffering,  they  have  a  leading- 
ness,  (as  we  have  had  occasion  at  large  to  show  you,)  unto 
repentance.  And  me  will  have  afearful  account  one  day 
to  make  of  it,  that  have  not  been  led  thereunto,  nor  un- 
derstood that  design. 

But  where  the  Gospel  comes,  there  (you  know)  GJod 
shows  himself  as  be  is  in  Christ,  "  reconciling  the  world 
to  himself,  that  sin  might  not  be  imputed,"  2  Cor.  v.  19. 
What  can  be  more  suitable  than  this  to  a  Being  of  most 
absolute  perfection,  in  whom  the  perfections  of  wisdom,^ 
and  justice,  and  hfiliness,  are  in  conjunction  with  the  per- 
fections of  kindness,  goodness,  love,  and  favourable  pro- 
pensions  towards,  his  creatures :  nor  could  an^  be  more 
suitable  to  men  in  this  their  present  state,  (it  being  a  state 
of  probation,)  a  state  of  trial,  of  leading,  and  precedane- 
ous  to  another  state. 

And,  according  to  all  the  measures  of  wisdom  and  equity, 
this  is  always  reckoned  most  suitable  where  there  is  guilt 
that  appears  chargeable,  and  that  it  may  be  charged ;  and 
that,  while  asret  a  public  judgment  is  not  given,  and  hath 
not  had  its  effect.  If  we  do  but  consider,  (and,  indeed, 
we  can  but  judge  as  men  of  things,  and  use  the  best  un- 
derstanding, as  such,  that  we  have,)  we  see  how  men  do 
commonlv  juds^e  in  such  and  the  like  cases.  That  is,  sup- 
pose one  be  vehemently  suspected  of  some  flagitious  crime 
among  men,  but  the  matter  is  not  yet  brought  to  judgment ; 
such  a  person  is  neither  to  be  treated  as  an  Innocent  person 
nor  as  a  convicted  one.  You  know  that  so  the  wisaom  of 
human  governments  doth  determine  every  where.  And 
the  case  speaks  itself,  that  these  are  apt,  and  fit,  and  suit- 
able methods;  they  carry  their  own  reason  in  them.  Such 
persons,  before  the  solemn  public  judgment,  and  the  con- 
sequent execution  upon  that  judgment,  are  neither,  I  say, 
treated  as  innocent,  nor  as  convicted ;  but  there  is  a  mix- 
ture in  the  treatment,  which  they  generally  find  and  meet 
with :  some  kind  of  severity  they  do  undergo,  even  before 
their  trial  and  judgment,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
some  way  |)enal;  and  in  some  degree  it  is  so.  Nor  is 
there  any  thing  of  severity  used  towards  such,  but  upon 
some  proof,  upon  some  evidence,  as  such  persons  are  con- 
vened and  accused  before  a  magistrate,  convicted  in  some 
way,  though  they  have  not  a  full  conviction:  they  are 
brought  before  them,  committed  by  them,  held  under  re- 
straint, that  justice  may  not  be  eluded;  but  that  thev  may 
be  in  safe  custody.  But  yet,  for  all  that,  there  is  no  for- 
mal j;idgment  puBssed  upon  them,  nor  execution  conse- 
quent tmto  such  judgment,  till  there  have  been  a  very  for- 
mal trial,  and  a  fhll  conviction. 

Much  at  the  same  rate,  is  the  state  of  the  case  here  be- 


tween God  and  men,  though  not  for  the  same  reasons,  not 
in  all  respects  for  the  same;  not  that  the  delinquents  may 
be  in  safe  costodv,  and  so  finally  not  escape  his  justice; 
for  he  knows  well  where  to  have  them  at  any  time,  and  any 
where.  Nor  is  any  thing  of  lenity  used  towards  them, 
upon  the  account  that  they  are  not  convicted,  nor  fully 
convicted.  For  every  man's  case  lies  perfectly  open  to 
the  divine  view ;  but  there  is  severity  used  towards  them, 
partly  for  warning  to  others,  and  partlv  for  monitioa  and 
excitation  to  themselves ;  because  Goa  intends  a  treaty, 
and  deals  with  them  in  order  to  pardon  and  lorgiveiiess, 
which  is  not  the  usual  design  of  human  govemmenis. 
And  for  the  same  reason  is  lenity  used  towards  them ;  not 
because  they  are  not  convicted :  for  their  matter  haih,  to 
the  Divine  eye,  a  thorough  perspection,  and  the  whole 
state  of  their  case  at  last  is  seen  through  and  through.  But, 
as  was  said,  that  by  such  gentleness  the^  may  be  more 
treatable,  and  capable  of  bem^  applied  to,  in  order  to  their 
conversion  and  final  salvation.  But  upon  the  whole,  no- 
thing could  be  more  becoming  of  God,  than  thai  there 
should  be  such  a  mixture  as  we  find  of  severity  and  lenity 
in  this  present  dispensation,  antecedent  to  the  ifature  judg- 
ment that  is  to  pass  upon  them.    And  theiK 

(8.)  Nothing  could  be  more  becoming  or  God,  than  the 
determination  that  he  settles  concerning  roan  for  the  fature ; 
that  is,  that  this  death,  in  all  the  fulness  of  it,  shall  finally 
be  inflicted  upon  them  that  are  finally  impenitent :  those 
that  persevere  in  enmity  and  rebellion  to  the  last,  and  never 
consort  with,  never  hearken  to,  the  terms  and  overtures  of 
reconciliation ;  for  what  else  should  be  done  in  such  a  case 
as  this  ?  Do  but  consider  the  nature  of  man.  He  bath  a 
mortal  part  about  him.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  think,  thai 
Grod  should  make  that  mortal  part  immortal,  only  that  mca 
might  continue  sinning  against  him,  on  eartn,  unizitemipi- 
edly  and  everlastingly.  Was  that  to  be  expected  that  ii 
should  be  so  1  And  he  hath  an  immortal  pan,  a  mind  aad 
spirit  that  is  immortal.  What  should  be  done  in  such  a 
case,  with  such  a  creature  as  man  1  was  he  to  annihiJaie 
that  immortal  parti  That  was  as  little  to  be  expected,  tbat 
God  should  have  made  such  a  creatures  with  sueh  a  naiuje. 
and  then  seem  to  repent  that  he  had  made  him  such,  and 
so  that  he  should  immortalize  that  which  was  mortal ;  or, 
as  I  may  say,  mortalize  that  which  was  immortal. 

But,  I  say,  that  he  should  do  either  the  one  or  tiie  other, 
was  for  no  reason  in  the  world  to  have  been  expected  fnan 
God,  the  great  Lord  and  Maker  of  all.  He  deals  with  the 
creatures  that  he  hath  made,  suitable  to  the  namres  thai 
he  hath  given  them.  It  could  not  be  anv  blemish  to  the 
divine  perfections,  that  he  made  man  at  the  first  with  sach 
a  nature.  If  his  mortal  part  always  hanged  about  bim,  ii 
should  have  made  him  capable  of  no  higner  felicitT  than 
this  earth  did  affi>rd ;  and  sure  that  had  been  a  diminn* 
tion  o(  the  divine  goodness.  If  he  had  not  made  him  with 
an  immortal  mind  and  spirit,  he  had  not  been  capable  of 
felicity,  as  he  had  not,  it  is  true,  been  liable  to  enale»  mi> 
sery.  but  then,  he  had  not  been  capable  of  fntoxe  felici- 
ty. Therefore,  consider  the  matter  how  you  will ;  look 
upon  all  men  as  having  sinned,  and  consraer  death  here- 
upon to  have  passed  over  all,  nothing  could,  in  this  ease, 
be  more  becoming  of  God,  than  his  deportment  towanh 
men ;  whether  you  consider  his  p.resent  dispensations  to- 
wards him,  or  whether  you  consider  his  determmaiioes 
for  the  future.    But  then, 

3.  We  have  this  further  to  collect,  that  men's  depoit- 
ment,  in  this  case,  is  most  unsuitable,  most  unbecoming  d' 
them,  and  most  unanswerable  to  the  state  of  their  own  case. 
Death  hath  passed  over  all.  Do  men  carry  it  suitahle  here- 
unto 1  We  might,  in  many  instances,  show  yoa  how  ftr 
they  are  from  doing  so.from  carrying  it  suitable  to  this  scuf 
of  their  case ;  that  is,  their  being  under  a  universal  desah 

(1.)  Very  j)lain  it  is,  that  many  never  think  any  sach 
thought,—'*  1  am  under  a  doom.''  It  is  tnie,  they  caonn 
escape  thinking  themselves  tnortal|  and  tbat  sometime  cr 
other  they  must  die;  but  that  this  is  a  doom,  a  eenteaee 
upon  them  from  an  ofTeiided  Creator ;  how  maQj  areth^t 
that  pass  away  their  days,  and  never  think  such  a  thoueht' 
"I  am  a  sinful  t:reature;  and  God  hath  been  olfindai; 
and,  therefore,  I  must  die ;  and,  therefore,  I  am,  in  muy 
other  respects,  miserable  in  the  mean  time."  How  saay 
that  never  think  one  such  thought,  that  never  ecmmdsr  the 
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state  of  their  ease  as  it  Mtetcs  t6  God.  The  miseries  that 
befall  men  here  under  the  sun,  they  seem  to  apprehend  as 
tf  the3r  sprang  oat  of  the  dnstj  bat  apprehend  nothing  of  a 
TtmusiSf  of  a  vindieta,  of  divine  di^leasure  therein. 

Indeed,  if  there  were  a  correspondency  in  the  temper  of 
men's  soals,  onto  the  state  of  tneir  case,  in  this  respect, 
wherein  soever  God  testifies  his  resentmcfnt,  they  would 
have  a  resentment  By  all  these  efforts  of  present  divine 
justice^  upon  an  apostate  world,  Qod  is  expressing  this  his 
resentment;  "  I  am  ill  osed  by  tny  own  creatures  f  that 
is  the  language  of  every  sneh  providence.  "  The  creatures 
that  I  have  made,  carry  it  insolently,  injuriously,  unduti- 
fully  to  me."  Providences  are  vocal  and  aiticalate,  do  not 
only  carry  a  voice  with  them  manytim^  but  a  voice  that 
is  expressive  of  a  meaning,  which  is  inteipretable ;  the 
Lord's  voice  cries  many  times  to  the  city,  and,  in  general, 
it  speaks  this  sense  every  where ;  where  his  providences 
are  afflictive,  and -reach  men's  bones,  and  their  flesh,  or 
touch  them  in  any  other  sensible  effect,  God  is  angry,  these 
are  the  breakings  forth  of  his  just  displeasure  towards  a 
wicked  world,  against  sinful  revolted  creatures.  But  with 
the  most)  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  thought  of;  and 
therefore,  they  are  full  of  Tatnentations  for  the  evils  that  do 
befall  them,  accounting  them  infelicities;  but  never  look 
upon  them  as  penalties:  which,  if  they  did,  that  would 
carry  a  signification  with  it  of  their  own  guiltiness;  that 
these  things  befall  me  as  a  sinner,  and  as  an  offending 
creature.    And, 

(3.)  Where  there  are  any  such  thoughts,  how  rarely  do 
they  stay  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  how  seldom  do  they 
dwell  upon  the  contemplation  of  any  such  thing  1  Where- 
as, if  matters  were  witn  men  as  they  should  be,  in  these 
respects,  these  should  be  their  thoughts  lying  down  and  ri- 
sing up,  and  from  day  to  day,  all  the  day  long,  as  while 
men  do  yet  remain  in  an  impenitent  and  unreconciled  state. 
God  speaks  his  mind  in  reference  to  such,  that  he  "  is  angry 
with  th«  wicked  every  day;"  so  then  it  should  be  thought 
of  every  day.  And  it  would  make  men's  spirits  most  rest- 
less and  uneasy  with  them.  O!  What  an  insupponable 
thing  is  it  to  be  under  the  displeasure  of  him  that  made 
me  S  and  that  he  should  be  angry  with  me  every  day ;  that 
his  displeasure  should  be  upon  me,  even  While  I  am  eat7 
ing,  as  was  said  concerning  the  people  in  the  wilderness'; 
'*  his  wrath  came  upon  them  while  they  were  eating,  while 
the  meat  was  yet  in  their  mouths."  Sure  it  would  make  a 
man  never  eat  with  pleasure,  when  this  should  be  under- 
stood to  be  the  state  of  his  case.    And  again, 

rs.)  Men  do  not  meditate  an  escape.  How  little  is  there 
to  be  seen  of  any  such  thing,  in  this  world,  as  flying  from 
the  wrath  to  come !  as  John  the  Baptist's  auditors  are  said 
to  be  doing  in  a  kind  of  fright^"  Who  hath  warned  you  to 
flee  from  tne  wrath  to  come  V  How  little  is  it,  that  looks 
like  this,  in  this  wretched  world !  There  would  be  consulta- 
tions, if  men  were  aware  of  this  state  of  their  case,  and  their 
spirits  were  impressed  any  way  suitable  to  it.  There 
would  be  counsel  held :  "  We  are  under  divine  displeasure ; 
what  course  shall  we  take  to  avert  iti  to  appease  that  anger 
which  we  cannot  bear ;  which  will  consume  and  bum  up 
all  before  it,  if  it  continue  unappea.sed  V*   And  again, 

(4.)  For  the  most  part,  men  are  taken  up  about  alien 
thines,  things  most  alien  and  remote  from  an^  thing  of  this 
kinc^  or  what  the  exigency  of  their  case  requires  and  calls 
for ;  even  though  they  are  warned  and  told  of  it,  and  called 
upon  from  time  to  time.  This  is  no  new  or  strange  doc- 
trine among  us,  who  li^e  under  the  Gospel ;  that  the  state 
of  man  is  a  state  of  sin  and  misery;  to  tell  men,  you  are 
by  nacare  children  of  wrath,  you  are  under  guilty  you  are 
smners,  and  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death ;"  this  is  not 
strange  to  the  ears  o£  men.  You  cannot  have  lived  years 
together  under  this  Gospel,  but  you  must  have  heiurd  of 
these  things  often ;  and  surely  the  generality  of  them  who 
were  wont  to  hear  the  Gospel,  do  hear  these  things  fre- 
quently inculcated.  But  what  are  the  workings  of  their 
minds  and  thoughts?  Do  they  bear  any  correspondency 
to  such  things  as  these,  so  often  urged  upon  themi  "You 
are.  a  guilty  creature,'*  saith  the  word  or  God  unto  them ; 
«<y6n  are  under  death.  What  will  you  do  in  this  easel 
wiiat  oourse  will  you  takel"  ''Why,  I  will  clothe  myself 
as  decently  as  I  caA ;  I  will  go  in  a  modish  dress :  I  will 
try  the  temhes  of  this  or  that,  or  the, other  sort  of  wine." 


"  Why,  you  are  an  undone  cneatnie ;  you  Ke  under  deatSi: 
what  do  you  wish  in  this  case  1"  "I  wish  I  had  as  neat 
and  as  well-fnmisfaed  a  house  as  mv  neighbour;  1  wish 
that  such  a  commodity  would  faU,  tnat  I  might  nave  the 
better  time  to  buy;  or  that  such  a  commodity  would  rise, 
that  I  might  have  the  better  time  to  sell."  W  ith  thin^  so 
alto^ther  alien  firom  this  business,  are  men  taken  up  m  It 
continual  course.  "  What  is  all  this  to  the  state  of  tour 
case  1  You  are  under  death,  man !  do  you  nnderstand  tnati 
You  are  under  guilt;  and  by  being  imder  guiH,  lie  under 
death."    And, 

(5.)  They  seek  relief  against  the  miseries  of  their  presem 
state,  by  such  things  as  not  only  do  not  afford  it,  but  make 
their  case  worse,  or  they  have  that  constant  tendency  to 
make  them  worse.  "  Death  that  hath  nassed  upon a!l|bath 
passed  upon  you:"  they  are  repeateoly  told  so.  "Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  iti"  They  have  the  presumptuous 
appearances  of  death  continually  in  view ;  but  the  inward 
sense  of  their  heart  is  such  as  this :  "  O,  that  1  were  a  rich 
man ;  that  I  had  a  great  estate ;  that  I  had  but  opportunity 
enough  to  live  a  voliiptuous  life !"  or,  "  Such  a  one  hatn 
wronged  me ;  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  be  revenged  of  him  P' 
Men  think  to  relieve  themselves  against  what  annoys 
them,  and  is  apart  of  the  misery  of  their  present  state,  fy 
things  that  would  not  only  be  no  relief,  but  make  their 
case  far  worse.  For  do  you  think  it  wotild  mend  your 
case,  or  would  you  be  happier  men,  and  safer  from  eternal 
death,  and  from  Divine  justice,  that  threatens  you,  or 
presseth  you,  if  you  were  riChI  If  yon  were  never  so  rich, 
could  you  thereby  redeem  your  souls,  and  expiate  your 
guilt,  and  make  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  an  offended 
God  1  If  you  could  live  immersed  and  swallowed  up  in 
pleasure  and  voluptuousness,  would  that  better  your  case  1 
Would  it  not  make  it  far  worse  1  If  vou  had  the  revenges 
you  would  seek;  if  you  could  grati^  the  enmity  of  your 
own  heart,  Twhich  is  part  of  your  misery,  and  a  great  part 
too,)  by  makiug  anotner  man  miserable  also,  would  that 
mend  your  case?  Nay,  would  it  not  increase  the  guilt 't 
Would  it  not  strengthen  your  bonds,  and  lay  you  yet  more 
open  to  divine  displeasure  1  Again,  in  the  last  place,  though 
one  might  multiply  instances  of  this  kind  much  further, 


r6.)  They  are,  lor  the  most  part,  (so  far  as  their  exter- 
nal circumstances  will  admit  of  it,)  jocund  and  merry,  and 
very  well  pleased  with  their  state.  How  little  suitable  to 
this  apprehension,  "  Death  has  passed  over  all."  We 
dwell  m  a  world  deluged  with  misery,  and  through  which 
men  are  generally  making  way,  and  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  into  eternal  misery,  and  into  that  state  wherein  death 
is  to  be  consummate,  and  in  its  fulness.    To  have  the  op- 

Eortunity  (as  there  are  none  but  have  very  frequently)  to 
ear  discourses  of  men,  in  whom  there  yet  never  appeared 
the  least  si^  or  token  of  repentance  or  reconciliation  with 
Gk)d,  how  jolly  and  frolicsome  they  can  be,  (if,  I  say,  their 
external  circumstances  can  admit  it,)  would  you  think 
these  men  considered  themselves  asunder  death,  as  under 
a  doom  from  the  Qod  against  whom  they  have  sinned  1 

Is  it  not  wondered  at,  if  a  condemned  crew  in  chains, 
and  only  expecting  the  hour  of  execution,  should  be  enter- 
taining themselves  with  music  and  dancing,  and  pleasant 
stories  1  How  amazing  a  thing  is  this  I  would  you  not  say 
of  such  "laughter,  it  is  madness!"  and  of  such  "mirth, 
what  doeth  it  V*  as  the  wise  man  saith,  Eccl.  ii.  2.  Why 
such  deportments  as  these,  are  they  like  men  perishing, 
going  down  to  perdition  1  To  be  pleasant  and  merrv,  ana 
not  to  be  reconciled,  not  yet  to  be  at  peace  with  dod,  to 
have  no  security  from  the  wrath  to  come ;  to  have  death 
hanging  over  a  man's  head,  not  as  the  way  to  glory,  but 
as  a  doom  and  curse  upon  bim ;  and  to  be  jovial  and  fro- 
licsome under  all  this,  would  amaze  any  man  that  were 
serious,  to  consider  that  it  can  be  so !  ^d, 

4.  We  may  further  collect,  hence,  how  little  it  is  thet 
principles  do  signify,  generally,  with  men.  Though  those 
principles  be  never  so  common,  and  never  so  certain,  and 
evident,  yet  how  little  do  they  signify  1  That  the  state  of 
man  is  a  sinful  and  miserable  state,  is  a  commonprinciple ; 
it  is  a  principle  that  doth  obtain,  not  only  among  Christians, 
but  among  pagans ;  their  writings  and  books  are  full  of  it. 
Most  patheticu  complaints  and  lamentations,  we  frequently 
meet  with,  in  their  Dooks,  upon  this  account,  speaking  <n 
the  degenerate  state  of  man,  and  that  he  is  not  the  creature 
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that  at  first  he  was ;  and  sfwaking  of  his  miserable  state, 
and  eyen  in  a  way  of  newusis,  and  as  the  effect  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, who  made  him,  and  hath  been  offended  by  him. 
Bat  amone  Christians,  it  is  so  common  a  principle,  that 
every  child  that  hath  learned  any  thing  of  nis  catechism, 
(as  I  hope  you  generally  do  catechise  your  children,)  if 
you  but  ask  them,  What  is  the  state  of  man  by  nature'} 
they  will  answer.  It  is  a  state  of  sin  and  misery:— just  the 
very  meaning  of  the  text ;  "  Death  hath  passed  over  all, 
for  that  all  have  sinned." 

But  how  strange  is  it  now,  that  so  common  a  principle 
should  signify  so  little !  and  again,  that  so  evident  and  so 
certain  a  principle  should  have  so  little  signification  and 
efficacy  with  it  as  a  principle!  that,  thoagh  the  state  of 
man  is  a  miserable  state,  and  that  he  lies  under  death,  is 
matter  of  fact,  it  should  nave  no  more  effect  [  Indeed,  as 
to  the  most  tremendous  part  of  this  death,  that  is  out  of 
sight  with  many ;  but,  for  the  more  sensible  part,  that  lies 
open  to  every  one's  view.  It  can  be  a  doubt  with  no  man, 
whether  he  shall  die  or  no.  Death  passeth  over  all.  But 
how  wonderful  a  thine  is  it,  that  a  principle,  a  conmion 
principle,  a  most  evident  principle,  and  that  carries  the 
greatest  certainty  with  it  ima^able,  (as  to  what  at  least 
aotk  higfaly  deserve  our  consideration  j  should  be  so  in- 
effectuu  t 

And  as  to  the  other  part,  it  is  generally  professed,  and 
they  who  make  it  their  business,  as  much  as  they  can,  to 
disbelieve  that  more  dreadful  part,  that  remaining  and  un- 
seen part  of  this  miserable  state,  yet  have  not  conquered 
the  fear  of  it ;  if  they  have  conquered  the  belief  of  it,  yet 
it  is  plain,  they  have  not  conquered  the  apprehension  of 
it :  there  isformido  opposUo,  and  cannot  but  oe ;  for  at  least 
they  know  nothing  to  the  contrary ;  they  can  never  prove 
the  contrary,  that  there  is  no  hell,  no  judgment  to  come. 
And,  in  a  matter  of  this  nature,  men  that  would  but  act 
according  to  the  common  reason  of  men,  would  think  that 
the  matter  did  need  demonstration,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing,  and  not  ran  a  mad  hazard  and  adventure ;  when 
there  is  nothing  lost  in  the  course,  to  which  the  truth,  in 
this  case,  (supposing  it  to  be  truth,)  woald  lead.;  and 
when,  by  following  the  contrary  course,  the  misery  and 
mischief  that  must  ensue,  are. both  unsupportable,  and 
will  shortly  be  irretrievable. 


LECTURE  XXXIV/ 

The  remaining  Use  that  I  intend,  will  be  only  directife, 

1.  To  such  as  yet  abide  in  this  death,  that  mive  passed 
over  all :  and  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  to  oe  the 
case  of  some :  and,  3.  To  those  that  have,  through  the 
grace  of  God,  in  good  measure,  escaned  out  of  it. 

1.  To  the  first  sort,  I  have  a  few  things  to  recommend 
by  way  of  direction.  I  cannot  tell  how  to  apply  things  to 
persons  particalarly :  that  you  must  do  yourselves,  as  you 
find  it  to  be  with  you.  But  if  that  be  the  case  of  any 
amon^  you^  that  they  have  reason  to  judge  so,  that  they 
abide  m  this  death  that  has  passed  upon  all,  then  I  would 
have  such, 

(1.)  To  apprehend  that  this  is  the  common  case,  and 
may  probably  be  their  own,  as  to  that  which  is  most  dismal 
and  horrid  in  this  death,  that  bath  hitherto  passed  over  this 
world.  It  is  (as  I  told  you  the  last  time)  one  thing  to  en- 
tertain a  truth,  as  a  mere  notion  in  the  mind,  against  which 
we  have  nothing  to  say,  and  to  give  but  a  famt  negative 
assent  to  it ;  to  wit,  not  to  dissent  or  disagree  to  it :  and 
another  thing  to  receive  it  as  a  vital  and  practical  princi- 
ple, that  infiaenceth  a  man's  heart,  forms  his  spirit,  and 
governs  his  coarse  accordingly  thereunto.  And  so  is  this 
very  little  apprehended  to  oe  the  common  case,  that 
"  death  hath  passed  over  all."  But  labour  you  feelingly  to 
apprehend  it,  as  to  what  is  most  obvious  every  way :  that 
is,  that  we  are  all  subject  to  bodily  distempers  and  dis- 
eases, which  are  tendencies  to,  and  will  end  in,  death: 
why,  about  this,  we  can  none  of  us  be  in  any  doubt.  We 
are  sensibly  told  it,  even  in  our  fiesh  and  bones,  from  day 
to  day«  Put  the  worst  part  of  this  death  is  what  our  flesh 
•  phmM  Oct  iMh,  im. 


cannot  feel;  that  is,  a  death  upon  our  nnrits;  that  our 
minds  and  hearts  are  disaffected  to  God,  dead  towards 
God,  in  direct  opposition  to  what  the  case  is  with  the  re- 
generate, and  wnich  thev  ought  to  be  judged  and  reckoo- 
ed,  as  to  themselves.  "  Reckon  yourselves  (saith  the  apos- 
tle, Rom.  vi.  U.)  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  onto 
God.*'  The  death  that  stands  in  opposition  to  this  life,  is 
the  worst  and  most  horrid  part  oi  the  death  that  hath 
passed  over  this  world. 

Labour  to  apprehend  this  to  be  the  common  case;  and 
then  consider,  whether  it  be  not  your  own.  If  the  matter 
do  look  with  a  dubious  aspect,  it  ought  to  be  considered 
with  so  much  the  more  attentiveness,  and  with  so  mm^ 
the  deeper  thoughts.  And  a  slight  hope  that  there  is  an 
alteration,  shotdd  not  satisfy;  and,  indeed,  yon  cannot 
reasonably  think  this  to  be  a  little  thing,  or  that  it  should 
not  be  greatly  considerable.  For  is  it  a  small  matter  to 
have  passed  from  death  to  life  1  This  death  passed  over 
all ;  and  an  escape  out  of  it,  is  not  so  little  a  thing,  when 
you  compare  those  two  eocpressions,  1  John  iii  14.  '*  Abi- 
ding in  death ;"  and,  having  "  passied  from  death  to  Itie:" 
it  must  be  a  most  close  ana  pungent  question — "  Which 
is  my  case  *i  Either  I  have  passed  from  death  to  life;  or 
I  continue  still  in  death."  And,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be 
considered  o?er  and  over,  "  How  stands  my  case  towards 
God  1  I  have  a  natural  life  in  me,  in  which  I  am  capable 
of  natural  actions;  but  I  have  a  holy  life  in  me,  by  which 
I  am  capable  of  the  actions  that  are  suitable  and  proper  te 
thati  by  which  I  can  act  and  move  towards  Goo,  not 
simplicUer  or  absolute,  but  qwMid  hoc ;  to  that  one  end  and 
principle  it  was  made;  for  there  is  a  deadness,  no  propen> 
sion  towards  God,  as  regeneration  would  make  it  alivr 
towards  God.  "  How  is  it  with  me  in  this  respect  1"  Tha^ 
ought  to  be  deeply  considered.  "  Is  not  this,  the  horrid 
di»nal  death  that  hath  passed  upon  all,  still  upon  me  \ ' 
And, 

(2.)  There  is  this  further,  that  will  be  suitable  by  way 
of  direction  to  that  former  case,  to  mind  those  things  prin- 
cipally that  are  most  pertinent  to  it,  and  to  be  less  con- 
cemed  aboal  lesser  things.  And  pray  let  such  take  in  this 
direction :  Have  you  reason  to  apprehend  this  to  be  yonr 
case,  (and  a  fearful  case  it  is,)  tnat  that  death,  even  the 
worst  of  it,  that  hath  passed  over  all,  remains  apon  you  ? 
Why,  then,  think  of  those  things  that  are  most  pertmem 
to  that  case ;  and  consider  less  the  lesser  things.  As  u* 
whatsoever  vou  have  to  complain  of  besides,  say  with 
yourselves,  ^*  Aye,  but  all  this  is  nothing  to  the  de«th  that 
IS  upon  my  soul :"  and  it  looks  like  distraction,  when  men'i 
minds  are  wholly  engaged  and  taken  up  about  lesser 
things ;  but,  about  this  ^peater  and  more  important  thing, 
they  have  no  consideration  at  ail.  As  if  one  should  seem 
concerned  that  he  hath  a  seratehed  finger,  when  he  hath 
a  mortal  wound  in  his  breast  that  he  is  unconcerned  for ; 
or,  that  he  should  have  lost  a  pin,  when  his  house  is  on 
fire ;  or,  that  a  man's  head  should  lie  easy  upon  the  block, 
when  the  fatal  stroke  is  just  going  to  be  given.  For,  do 
but  consider  what  this  will  come  to  at  length  ;  this  dcsath 
will  be  eternal  death.  The  disinclination  and  deadness  of 
man's  spirit  towards  God,  can  have  no  other  issoe,  finally, 
but  "  Depart  from  me,"  if  it  continue.  You  are  departing 
from  God ;  you  will  be  continually  departing :  why,  De> 
part  from  me  for  ever.  This  sort  of  death  upon  the  souls 
of  men,  it  is  not  a  distinct  thing  from  the  state  of  hell ;  it 
is  the  same  thing  be^un ;  there  is  no  further  diffeience 
than  between  death  mchoate,  and  death  eonsummau. 
And,  indeed,  every  thing  that  a  man  doth,  and  every  thing 
that  a  man  saith,  is  all  idle  impertinency,  while  this  max 
is  neglected.  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,"  is  the  advice  of  our  Saviour.  Yon  are 
seeking  many  other  thines ;  bat  have  you  observed  the 
order,  to  seek  that  in  the  first  place  1  Otherwise  yon  havv 
mistaken  the  order.  What  other  things  you  may  lawful- 
ly seek,  you  are  then  to  seek,  when  yon  have  bmm,  du)r 
and  regularly,  with  the  first  And,  therefore,  if  another 
should  tell  you  of  such  and  such  things  that  are  not  so 
well  in  the  state  of  your  case  externally ;  such  a  ntsa 
hath  failed,  that  owes  vou  money,  or  the  bke;  yoa  mar 
answer  him ;  "  Alas !  ao  not  tell  me  of  these  things,  I  aa 
dead  towards  God,  what  do  you  tell  me  of  this  or  thaiT 
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I  am  like  to  be  lost  forever,  if  grace  do  not  ^ire  a  speedy 
help  to  the  sad  state  of  my  case."    And  agam, 

J 3.)  Look  upon  this  case  of  yonrs  as  being,  though  very 
,  yet  not  remediless,  jret  not  nncnrable ;  look  upon  it  as 
a  remediable  case.  For  it  is,  indeed,  all  one  as  to  any  thing 
of  real  gain  and  advantage,  not  to  apprehend  voor case  to 
be  sad,  and  not  to  consider  it  as  ca^nble  of  a  remedy. 
Upon  the  former  supposition,  there  will  be  no  care  at  all 
exercised  about  it;  and  upon  the  latter  snppositioi  there 
will  be  no  hope.  But  there  mast  be  a  setting  of  both 
these  on  foot:  you  must  have  a  care  about  the  state  of 
your  souls;  and  you  must  hare  hope  about  it  tco;  or 
else  nothing  will  be  done  in  you,  or  oy  }roiu,  that  will  be 
of  any  yalue.  You  should ,  therefore,  consider  and  bethink 
yourselves,  that  there  is  a  way  of  escaping  out  of  so  igretX 
a  death:  that  many  have  escaped  you  Know;  and  the/ can 
think  or  it  with  pleasure,  ana  take  delight  in  their  know- 
ing of  Gk)d,  and  conversing  with  him.  Divers  that  liave 
(it  may  be)  spoken  to  you  of  such  things  of  God,  as  you 
hare  not  found  in  yourselves.  But  that  which  hath  been, 
may  be;  that  which  you  see  by  Anequent  experience 
wrought  in  others,  may  be  wrought  in  you.  G(od,  that 
hath  been  so  rich  in  mercy  to  others,  why  may  he  not  be 
God  rich  in  mercy  to  you  alsol 

Thus  ypn  should  consider  the  matter  as  capable  of  a  re- 
medy. There  is  a  word  of  life  sent  forUi ;  and  there  is  a 
Divine  Spirit  breathing  in  this  world,  even  upon  this 
world  that  is  lost  in  death ;  and  it  hath  reached  many  with 
mighty  influences.  This  is  that  which  ought  to  be  a 
mighty  aprlng  of  hope  to  such  as  will  not  abandon  them> 
selves  tb  despair.  Do  not  say  concerning  yourselves, 
"  There  is  a  oeath  abiding  upon  my  soul,  and  therefore,  it 
must  be  always  so ;"  for  that  is  to  suppose  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  earth  and  hell ;  between  the  state  of  men 
under  the  Gospel,  and  the  state  of  devils  under  an  eternal 
doom,  in  the  full  execution  of  it. 

I  pray  consider,  our  business  is  not  to  instruct  the  in- 
habitants of  hell,  but  to  speak  to  the  living  on  this  side  of 
the  grave.  We  are  teacning  men,  and  not  devils.  And 
none  should  put  themselves  into  their  state  and  case,  as  if 
they  bad  nothing  at  all  to  do,  but  merely  to  wait  till  *the 
fulness  of  death  should  come  upon  them,  and  swallow 
them  up.  Our  Lord  saith,  "Look  unto  me  and  be  ye 
saved,  all  ve  ends  of  the  earth."  And  when  such  a  voice 
as  this  bath  come  into  this  miserable  earth,  no  man  ought 
but  to  look  upon  himself  as  concerned  therein,  as  well  as 
others:  and  not  to  say,  "God  doth  not  mean  me;  he  in- 
tend no  such  kindness  to  me :"  but  rather,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  say,  "  If  a  vital  savour  hath  been  difiused  with 
that  voice,  with  that  invitation  of  grace,  in  and  by  the 
word,  and  its  vital  influences  have  reached  many,  it  may 
also  reach  me."  There  ought  to  be  an  expectation  raised 
in  us,  that  it  may;  and  many  are  ruined  for  not  expectin|r 
it,  not  waiting  at  the  posts  of  wisdom's  door.  Prov.  viii. 
34,  35.  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  heareth  me.  watcheth 
daily  at  mv  gates,  waiting  at  the  posts  of  my  door.  For 
whoso  findeth  me,  findeth  life,  and  shall  obtain  favour  of 
the  Lord."  This,  men  ought  to  set  before  their  eyes,  in  all 
their  attendances  upon  God,  in  his  ordinances;  so  that 
they  mav  be  able  to  give  this  account,  if  any  should  ask 
them,  'W'hal  are  you  going  for  1  "  Why,  I  am  going  to 
find  life ;  wisdom  saith.  They  that  find  nie,  find  life.  Here 
I  go  to  seek  life  for  my  soul." 

The  very  order  of  the 'divine  precept  in  this  thing,  is, 
"  Hear  and  your  souls  live ;"  which  snows  with  what  de- 
sign men  should  hear  ahd  wait  upon  ordinances.  "  Ho ! 
every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters ;  come  ye, 
buy  and  eat,  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money 
and  without  price,  hear  and  your  souls  shall  live ;  and  1 
will  make  ai^ everlasting  covenant  with  you."  "He  hath 
made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  (were  David's  own 
dying  words,)  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure ;  and  although 
my  house  be  not  so  with  God,  as  to  domestical  concern- 
ments things  are  not  so  well,  yet  he  hath  made  with  me  an 
everlasting  covenant;  and  tlus  is  all  my  salvation,  and  all 
my  desire."  Now  saith  the  prophet,  m  that  Isaiah  Iv.  3. 
"  Do  you  but  incline  your  ear,  and  hear  with  expectation 
that  your  souls  ma^hve,  and  they  shall  live;  and  this  will 
tend  to  bring  you  into  an  everlasting  covenant,  even  the 
<mre  mercies  of  David."    And  yet^  again, 


(4.)  Let  me  further  recommend  this  to  you,  to  hasten 
your  designed  escape,  without  deliberating  and  pausing 
long  upon  the  matter.  We  are  to  look  upon  this  world  as 
delugeid  by  death  and  wrath,  which  have  overspread  it,  as 
that  sulphureous  flood  did  the  valleys  wherein  Bodom  and 
Gomorrah  stood ;  and  when  Lot  was  to  be  saved  out  of  that 
ruin,  in  mercy  to  him,  for  this  the  angel  hastens  him,  and 
cries  out  to  him,  "Escape  for  thy  life."  So  should  you 
consider  the  exigency  of  your  case  not  to  be  less;  nay,  it 
is  incomparably  greater.  It  is  not  a  little  valley,  but  it  is 
the  world,  that  is  deluged  with  this  sulphureous  flood. 
Here  is  a  complication  of  sin  and  death  overflowing  the 
world ;  and  which  hath  made  the  world  a  far  worse  region 
than  that  plain  was.  Now  it  is  said  to  you,  God  doth  by 
the  voice  of  his  word,  and  of  his  ministers,  say  to  you, 
"  You  are  to  make  haste  and  escape  for  vour  life."  How 
many  did  the  fiery  flood  of  Sodom  overtake  quite  t  There- 
fore, this  case  dotn  not  admit  of  any  tielay ;  for  how  soon 
this  flood  may  overtake  you,  you  know  not.  It  may,  so  as 
to  overwhelm  you  quite ;  and  so  as  to  make  a  hopeful  case 
a  desperate  one.  And,  therefore,  consider  from  hence,  in 
the  next  place, 

(5.)  Or  how  great  importance  it  is  for  you  to  apply  your- 
selves to,  and  gain  an  interest  in,  the  favour  of  God. 
Make  ftom  hence  an  estimate  of  the  divine  favour,  and  of 
the  necessity  and  value  of  it:  for  if  this  be  your  case- 
Death  hath  passed  over  all;  if  any  man  thinks  of  an 
escape,  from  thence  it  must  come:  "What  can  I  do  for 
my  soul  i  How  can  I  fetch  my  soul  from  that  death  that 
is  within  me ;  that  my  soul  is  ingulphed  in  V*  Why,  "  in 
his  favour  is  life."  There  is  no  hope  in  life  but  m  his 
favour.  Look  which  way  you  will,  and  there  is  death 
overwhelming  of  all ;  and  you  are  no  more  capable  of 
getting  out  of  this  death  of  yourselves,  than  of  touching  the 
heavens  with  your  hand,  or  seating  yourselves  among  the 
stars  in  the  firmament:  therefore,  it  must  be  an  all-favour- 
able, and  all-powerful  hand,  and  that,  too,  stretched  out 
from  heaven,  that  must  save  in  so  distressed  a  case  as  this. 

Now  how  should  this  recommend  to  us  the  favour  of 
God,  as  that  wherein  our  life  doth  stand,  when  death  hath 
thus  passed  over  all.  If  you  should  speak  to  a  neighbour, 
to  a  father,  to  any  one  that  hath  the  dearest  affection  to 
you,  "  O !  my  soul  is  in  a  state  of  death ;  how  shall  I  get 
It  out  of  iti"  They  must  all  answer,  as  Jacob  did  to  hi> 
wife,  "  Am  I  in  the  stead  of  God,  to  give  thee  children  1 
Can  I  inspire  life  into  thy  dead  soul  1  No ;  I  cannot  do 
it  for  thee."  This  you  ought  to  inculcate  to  yourselves, 
over  and  over,  that  your  life  stand  in  the  divine  favour. 
It  is  be  that  breathes  into  you  the  breath  of  spiritual  lif& 
to  make  yours  become  a  living  soul.  They  are  his  kino 
looks  that  carry  life  in  them.  If  be  will  breathe  upon  youi 
soul,  it  shall  live.  As  that  hath  been  his  way,  when  souls 
have  been  wallowing  in  their  blood,  to  look  upon  them 
with  a  kind  look,  and  say  unto  tbem— "Live :''^ his  look 
doth  carry  life  in  it.  He  looks  life  into  the  soul  that  is 
dead.  As  in  that  16th  Ezekiel,  in  the  beginning,  and  to- 
wiirds  the  latter  end  of  that  chapter  you  will  find  how  the 
matter  ends:  "I  entered  into  a  covenant  with  thee,  and 
thou  becamefst  mine."  He  looked  upon  them  in  their  blood, 
and  said  unto  them — "Live;"  and  enclosed  them  in  the 
happy  bonds  of  that  covenant,  that  are  vital  bonds ;  their 
souis  being  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  life.  And,  there- 
fore. 

(6.)  That  I  may  shut  up  what  I  shall  say  to  this  sort  of 
persons  concerning  that  death  which  hath  passed  over  all, 
It  ought  to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel, 
wherein  are  discoveries  of  the  divine  favour,  and  the  way 
wherein  it  reveals  itself  for  the  saving  and  renewing  of 
souls  lost  in  death:  what  a  preparative -for  the  Gospel 
should  this  be  t  To  have  this  inwrought  into  my  soul, 
that  death  hath  passed  overall,  so,  amongst  the  rest,  it  hath 
passed  over  me.  involved  me  also.  Then  how  pleasant  a 
sound  should  the  Gospel  be  to  lost  souls !  "  The  Son  of 
man  came  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost."  The 
forlorn  and  distressed  estate  of  this  world,  hath  been  com- 
passionately considered  by  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth;  and  God  hath  given  him  life,  that  he  might  give 
eternal  life  to  as  many  as  he  hath  given  him.  And  when 
men  are  once  prevailed  upon  to  nve  themselves  to  him, 
as  the  great  Prmce  and  Lord  of  me,  who  only  can  deUvor 
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oat  of  dcadi,  then,  it  is  without  anestion,  that  God 
given  them  onto  hun,  and  it  is  with  that  design,  that 
ha  flMMT  give  them  eternal  life.    Bat  then, 

S.  As  to  those  who,  throoffh  grace,  have  in  a  good  mea^ 
sore  made  an  escape  oat  of  that  death  that  hath  passed 
07tt  all,  it  is  obvious  to  yoarselfes,  to  nnderstand  wherein 
that  destth  stands,  which  hath  passed  over  all,  and  which 
f<m  hare  made  yoor  escape  from»  Yoa  know,  that  part 
of  it  concerns  the  oatwara  man ;  there  is  no  escaping  that 
which  is  equivalent,  and  more  than  equivalent.  There  is 
an  escaping  oat  of  it ;  not  that  such  shall  not  die,  but  they 
shall  rise  again:  "their  corraptible  part,  (as  the  apostle 
aaith)  shall  put  on  incorraption ;  and  their  mortal  part 
shall  pat  on  immortality;  and  their  vile  bodies  shall  be 
changed  and  transformed  into  the  likeness  of  Christ's  most 
fdorioos  body."  There  most  be  a  conformity  between 
the  Head  and  the  members,  so  that  by  him  they  escape 
not  from  it,  but  oat  of  it;  emerge,  get  out  of  that 
state,  that  must  sooner  or  later  seize  upon  these  mortal 
bodies. 

But  then,  for  that  spiritaal  death  that  is,  in  this  present 
state,  naturally  upon  all  men's  souls,  that  you  have  been 
actually  in,  that  you  have  escaped,  that  there  must  be  an 
escape  from  eternal  death.  Now  let  me  ask  you,  Have 
you,  throufh  grace,  been  enabled  to  escape,  in  good  mea- 
sure, out  of  the  worst  of  this  death,  that,  in  the  uresentstate, 
men  are  liable  to ;  to  wit,  death  towards  Gk>cn  Then,  if 
the  matter  be  so,  there  are  several  thincs  I  would  recom- 
mend to  you,  and  so  put  an  end  to  this  discoarse. 

(1.)  Be  much  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  God's 
wonderful  mercy;  make  that  much  the  great  business  of 
your  lives,  for  it  is  a  ereat  thing  God  hath  done  for  yon,  in 
that  he  hath  delivered  you  from  so  great  a  death  1  Think 
what  the  state  and  pasture  of  your  souls  once  was  God- 
ward.  "  Why,  let  me  have  heard  never  so  much  of  the 
most  glorious,  the  most  excellent  of  all  Beings,  in  which 
all  the  excellencies  of  all  beings  did  meet  together,  infinite 
love,  and  light,  and  life,  and  purity,  and  holiness;  yet, 
alas  t  I  had  no  inclination  towards  him ;  no  desire  aher 
him ;  no  complacency  in  him ;  my  soul  was  as  a  stone,  or 
stick,  or  a  log,  without  sense,  without  motion  God-ward. 
I  have  heard  (it  may  be)  of  his  name  often ;  but  it  never 
carried  a  pleasant  sound  to  me.  It  was  no  pleasure  to  me. 
to  go  and  riiut  up  myself  in  a  closet,  and  pour  out  my  soul 


liglon,  and  is  the  reason  why,  where  it  is,  it  kmgttisbelh; 
for  want  of  this  exercise  cMf  thanksgiving.  And  know, 
that  where  such  praises  are  ascending  to  heaven,  benedic- 
tions will  be  abo  descending  iiom  heaven.  Were  there 
more  •f  these  acknowledgments,  how  would  bleawinga  de- 
scend. O!  we  should  be  more  in  blessinff  of  God  for  hea- 
venly things  in  Christ  Jesus;  that  we  should  have  that 
opportunihT;  from  day  to  day,  of  beholding  death  spread- 
ing abroad  Its  dark  shadows  over  all  the  intellectual  world, 
to  wi^  over  the  minds  and  spirits  of  men.  and,  I  was  my- 
self 8  sad  instance  thereof ;  but  God  hath  delivered  me  oat 
of  thts  miserable  state;  01  not  to  be  much  in  thanks- 
giving, is  the  most  inexcusable  temper  that  can  be !  Btt 
agais, 

(2)  You  ought,  hereupon,  more  to  pity  the  misezable 
world  that  is  yet  in  death,  over  which  death  hath  passed, 
andin  which  It  abides.    There  is 


have  been  a  stone,  as  well  as  a  soul,  as  to  any  inclination 
it  had  God-ward.  But,  O I  blessed  be  God,  that  it  is  other- 
wise !  When  I  hear  of  that  very  Sacred  Name,  it  trans- 
ports my  soul,  to  think  that  All  of  being,  and  blessedness, 
and  wisdom,  and  purity,  and  light,  and  love,  is  mine. 
And  if  all  the  world  should  frown  on  me,  and  he  give  ne 
but  one  smile,  it  is  as  life  to  my  soul.  Now,  toe  very 
seasons  of  my  converse  with  him,  are  as  my  repasts. 
What  pleasure  do  I  take  when  the  sabbath  is  come;  when 
the  light  of  that  holy  day  doth  dawn  upon  me !    Formerly, 

I  knew  not  what  to  deafien  for  God.  Now  my  end  is  the 
glory  of  God:  if  I  can  but  speak  a  good  word  for  his 
honour  and  interest,  it  falls  in  with  the  inclination  of  mv 
spirit."  ' 

Why  sure^  if  this  be  the  case  with  you,  it  is  the  most  in- 
excusable thing  in  all  the  world,  that  there  should  be  no 
more  of  gratitude  for  so  great  a  change  wronebt  in  you. 
Consider  that  God,  in  so  altering  the  case,  hath  done  that 
for  vou  which  all  the  world  could  not  have  done.  Lay 
all  the  powers  of  men  on  earth,  and  of  all  the  angels  in 
heaven  together,  they  could  never  have  made  your  hearts 
to  love  God,  or  desire  after  him,  or  delight  in  him.  But 
he  hath  touched  your  hearts  with  a  vital  touch,  and  made 
them  love  him^  and  live  to  him. 

When  the  difference  is  so  vast  (as  I  was  saying  to  you 
latelv)  between  abiding  in  death,  and  having  passed  from 
death  to  life,  (and,  whereas,  every  one  must  be  in  one  of 
these  two  states ;  so  that  every  one  must  say,  either  "  I  do 
abide  in  death,"  "  I  have  passed  from  death  lo  Ufe,")  if  we, 
hv  rracioos  vouchsafemeat,  are  passed  from  death  to  life, 

II  tus  be  our  ease,  and  we  are  not  much  in  thanksgiving; 
OI  how  inexeusahle  is  thist    And,  Christians,  I  would 

lyontooonaiderthiSithatthisit  is  which  starves  re- 


is  altogether  a  fault  i 
us  ipon  this  account;  we  want  bowels,  we  have  not  eon- 
passions,  as  we  ought  to  have  within  u&  towards  perishing 
crestures.  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  ohcaia 
mercy."  It  is  a  great  evidence  of  our  having  obtained 
mercy,  our  being  merciful  in  this  kind.  But  to  be  desti- 
tute of  compassion  for  the  sad  case  of  dead  souls,  is  a  sad 
symptom.  To  say,  I  have  a  husband,  a  wife,  a  child,  that 
are  under  the  power  of  death,  have  nothing  of  the  life  of 
God,  no  favour  of  God,  no  fear  of  God,  in  them ;  nothing 
that  looks  like  the  erace  of  God;  why,  not  to  compossioo- 
tte  them,  sure,  such  a  tmrne  as  this  hath  in  it  no  indica- 
tion of  divine  life  springing  in  us:  we  see  them,  and  cosh 
verse  with  them,  but  seldom  have  a  regretting  thought 
that  toncheth  our  hearts:  this  is,  sure,  altogether  a  &olt, 
and  knows  no  excuse,  admits  of  none.  It  argues,  at  least, 
a  very  great  languor  of  the  divine  life  in  us,  when  we  have 
so  little  a  sense  of  so  horrid  a  death,  as  lies  upon  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  world.  Those,  in  whom  this  diTinc  life 
doth  take  place,  they  are  regenerated  after  God's  own 
image;  and  that  must  intimate  to  them  to  be  like-minded 
with  him.  God  hath  showed  mercy  unto  us,  and  there- 
fore, mercy  was  his  nature,  it  is  in  the  highest  perfection 
in  him.  If  I  am  transformed  after  his  ima^e,  I  most  imi- 
tate him  in  this.  If  I  have  nothing  of  the  divine  oforinr 
in  me,  how  am  I  his  child  1  And,  if  I  have,  why  should 
it  not  operate  in  me  in  this  kind,  in  reference  to  those  that 
were  in  the  same  case  with  me,  before  I  obtained  mercy. 
And  again, 

(3.)  If  you  have,  through  the  grace  of  God,  in  a  good 
decree,  escaped  out  of  that  fearful  state  of  death,  which 
abides  ^nerally  upon  the  world,  make  liule  reckoning  in 
comparison  of  what  you  suffer  in  lower  kinds,  and  in  lesser 
respects,  whatsoever  you  have  to  complain  of  upon  other 
accounts.  Let  not  the  sense  of  lesser  evils  enter  deep  into 
your  souls.  He  hath  saved  you  from  the  greater  eviis :  he 
delivered  you  out  of  that  so  great  a  death,  which  orer- 
whelmed  you  and  all  the  world.  It  is,  then,  verr  disinge- 
nuous to  complain  of  lesser  and  smaller  things,  when,  from 
the  greatest  evils  of  all,  he  hath  saved  us.  As  the  apostle 
saith,  3  Tim.  1.  9.  *'  Who  hath  saved  us  and  called  us 
with  a  holy  calling."  Saved  already  in  a  degree,  and,  by 
saving  us  m  that  degree,  hath  made  eternal  salvation  as 
sure  as  if  we  were  in  heaven  already.  And  therefore,  I 
say,  reck(A  little  of  these  lesser  evils  that  may  befall  yoa 
in  this  present  state.    And,  in  the  last  place, 

(4.)  It  is  very  suitable  to  such,  ftirther  to  consider,  that 
the  rest  of  the  evils  of  the  world  ought  not  to  be  consider- 
ed as  strange,  when  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a  univer- 
sal death  hath  passed  over  all  men.  That  such  and  such 
evils  should  befall  in  this  world,  should  not  be  thought 
strange,  since  this  death  hath  pussed  over  all.  We  hear 
of  a  great  mortality  (it  may  be)  in  such  a  country,  and  of 
a  ereat  many  lives  cut  off  m  a  battle,  in  another  conntrr. 
There  ought  to  be  bowels  of  compassion  tpon  that  ac- 
count ;  otherwise  we  have  put  off  humanity.  But  it  is  a 
great  madneSs  that  we  should  make  a  greater  matter  of 
these  things,  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  nothing  of  that 
universal  death  that  hath  passed  over  all.  Where  arr 
our  minds,  that  we  do  not  weigh  the  difference  of 
things  1 

I  nave  one  thing  more,  before  I  pass  to  the  doctrine  oi 
a  Mediator,  and  God's  method  of  saving  souls.  And  1 
desire  to  speak  to  it  from  another  text.    And  that  »,  to 
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vindicate  tlie  justice  of  God  as  to  this  sad  and  calamitous 
state,  that  is  universal  upon  mankind,  by  reason  of  the 

fall. 


LECTURE  XXXY,* 

Fsalmli4,5. 

Agaifut  tkeg^  ike9  only,  Aom  Iniimedf  mad  dtmt  tkis  tvU  in 
%  sigJU:  thai  ihott  migMtBst  be  jmtt^fied  v>kt%  ihtm 
apeakeU,  and  be  dear  when  tho%  ^udgttt.  BekM,  I  was 
shapeninimiuiiy';  an4i%*indiutmjfwuftkerc4meeivem€, 

Hatino  discotuFsed  to  yon  at  large  from  that  Rom.  y. 
13.  concerning  the  foil  of  the  first  man,  and  the  entrance 
of  sin  and  drath  into  the  world,  thereupon,  I  told  jou  in 
the  conclnsion  of  the  last  discourse  on  that  subject,  my 
further  intention  was  to  say  something  for  the  clearing  of 
the  Divine  Justice,  in  reference  hereunto :  and  it  is  a  debt, 
a  right  that  we  owe  to  the  Sunreme  Ruler  and  Lord  of  all, 
not  only  to  confess  his  rignteousness,  but,  as  occasion 
serves  and  requires,  to  vindicate  it  too.  We  cannot  be  just 
ourseires^  if  we  do  not,  to  our  utmost,  in  all  things  justify 
him. 

My  design  is  not)  from  this  scripture,  to-speak  absolutely 
of  the  corruption  aind  depravedness  of  the  numan  nature, 
which  I  did  before,  from  that  mentioned  scripture.  But 
to  speak  of  it  relativehr  and  comparatively,  in  reference  to 
the  righteousness  of  Gfod,  or  so  far  as  that  may  appear  any 
way  concerned  in  the  matter.  And  indeed,  it  might  be 
thought,  there  lay  before  a  very  unexceptionable  state  of 
the  case  between  Qod  and  man,  in  that  scripture  that  I 
last,  and  so  lon^,  insisted  on ;  which  makes  death  only  to 
have  followed  sm  into  the  world.  And  what  can  be  more 
natnral  than  the  connexion  of  sin  and  death,  or  the  conse- 
cution of  the  latter  upon  the  former,  that  death  should  only 
be  said  to  have  entered  into  the  world,  and  to  have  passed 
over  all,  inasmuch  as  all  have  sinned. 

But  men's  curiosity  doth  not  rest  here,  while  they  will 
not  pretend  to  deny  the  actual  consecution  of  death  upon 
sin ;  they  make  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  to  understand 
how  sin  should  follow  upon  innooency.  And  here  the 
difficulty  is  not  so  ereat  neither,  concerning  the  lapse  of 
the  first  man,  and  the  death  following  upon  that  as  to  him ; 
IS  also  the  case  hath  no  appearance  of  difficulty  concern- 
ing the  angels  that  fell,  when  (as  the  case  was  with  the  first 
man)  every  one  offended  in  his  own  person,  and  so  was 
in  his  own  person  to  answer  for  the  offence.  But  that  that 
makes  the  difficulty  is,  that  men  should  be  generally  in- 
volved in  sin  and  ruin,  unon  the  lapse  and  Ml  of  one, 
'their  common  parent,)  when  they  could  not  help  it  that 
!hey  were  his  children,  or  that  they  were  bom  of  such 
srogenitors,  that  all  should  be  undone  by  a  fault  which 
hey  could  not  prevent,  and  unto  which  they  had  no  ac- 
cession. 

This  difficulty  hath  cast  divers  men  upon  distressing 
hongrhts.  Some  have  thereupcm  denied  the  corruption 
md  depravity  of  human  nature;  and  they  might  as  well 
leny  that  there  are  men  upon  earth.  Some  would  have 
he  9on\s  of  men  (the  only  capable  subjects  of  sin)  to  be 
iropagated  as  the  bodily  part  is,  which  would  hazard  the 
loctrine  of  their  immortality.  Others  have  had  their  other 
ODJecmres,  which  I  shall  not  mention. 

But,  upon  the  whole,  we  ought  not  only  to  censure  with 
ndulgence,  but  to  commend  and  praise,  the  spirit  and 
»ractice  of  such,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  as  have,  with 
incere  and  unbiassed  mindSj  set  their  understandings  on 
vork,  how  best  to  maintain  high  and  honourable  thoughts 
»f  Grod ;  that  have  been  studious  to  find  out,  or  apt  to  en- 
srtain,  any  hypothesis  that  migh^be  more  suitable  unto 
liat.  This  (1  say)  is  not  only  to  be  censured  indulgently, 
xit  to  be  commended  very  highly,  provided  that  inen  do 
ot,  herein,  run  counter  to  express  divine  revelation  and 
nto  uncontrollable  experience.  And  that  they  be  not  so 
Ter-officio!i8  as  to  affix  characters  upon  the  btessed  Qod, 
*  PAMbad  OoloiMr  Mh,  itN. 


under  die  name  of  perfeetiona  belonging  to  hit  nanifa^ 
which  do  not  truly  or  really  so  belong,  ana  which  he  never 
owned  or  churned  as  such. 

It  is  very  plain,  that  this  holy  Psalmist  had  seen  throu|^ 
this  difficaity ;  he  saw  with  better  eyes  than  the  most,  more 
sincere,  less  malevolent;  and  had  digested  the  matter  in 
his  thoughts;  otherwise  he  would  never  have  laid  down 
these  two  things  thns  together  as  we  find.  *^That  thoift 
mayest  be  justified  when  thou  speakest,  and  oe  clear  when 
thoa  judgest.  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in 
»in  did  my  mother  coneeive  me^"  He,  at  least,  thought 
these  thiB^  very  agreeable  with  one  another,  if  rather,  he 
did  not  brmg  in  the  latter  as  a  proof  and  demonstration  of 
the  formtr,  whieb  the  demonstrative  particle  prefixed  (be- 
hold) woold  lead  one  to  think. 

But  let  us,  first,  view  the  words  a  little  in  themselves, 
and  we  shall  dscem  the  schesis  and  reference  to  one  an-> 
other,  a  little  better  thereby,  afterwards.  That  which  is 
here,  in  this  place,  rendered  actively,  is  m  Ae  3d  chapter 
to  the  Romans  rendered  passively,  "  that  thou  mightest  be 
justified  in  thy  sayings,  and  overcome  when  thou  jndgest ;" 
there  it  is,  *^when  thou  art  judged,**  as  we  read  it,  the 
Septuagint  being  followed  (as  frequently  it  is)  by  the  apos^ 
tie.  But  I  cannot  apprehend  (as  some  do  note)  any  need 
of  a  diiTereat  reading  in  the  letter  of  either  text,  as  some 
critics  take  notice ;  the  Hebrew  affix  being  set  as  there  it 
is,  may  indifferently  be  read,  either  actively  or  passively. 
And  so  may  the  Greek  word,  as  is  most  evident;  and  so 
we  may  render  either  place  either  way,  and  all  will  come 
to  one  aod  the  same  sense:  that  Gtod  may  appear  just, 
that  his  justice  may  be  triumphant  and  victorious,  whether 
it  be  when  he  judgeth;  or  wnen  men  judge  and  censure 
him,  and  his  proceedings. 

And  so  the  current  of  this  discourse  of  the  Psalmist 
will  be  plain  and  clear:  "I  acknowledge  mine  iniquity, 
and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me;  against  thee  only  have  I 
sinned :  that  thou  mayest  be  justified  when  thqu  speakest" 
—that  is,  referring  to  the  3d  verse,  "  I  acknowledtre,"  (as 
here  I  do,)  then  the  acknowledgment  follows,  "  that  thou 
mayest  be  justified."  "  I  make  my  acknowledgments  so 
and  so,  that  thou  mayest  be  justified  when  thou  speakest, 
or  mayest  overcome  when  thou  judgest,  or  when  men  pre- 
sume or  take  upon  them  to  censure  thy  proceedings  towards 
me;  though  thou  shouldest  proceed  with  all  the  severity 
thai  thou  hast  threatened  by  the  prophet  sent  unto  me: 
for  not  only  have  I  done  this  particular  evil  against  thee, 
and  in  thy  sight,  but  I  have  been  an  impure  creature,  even 
from  my  own  original :  thou  hast  much  against  me,  not 
only  for  this  single  instance,  but  as  I  came  a  sinful  pol- 
luted  creature  into  the  world :  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity, 
formed,  turned  therein ;  as  soon  as  I  grew  warm  in  the 
womb,  (as  the  word  si^ifies,)  so  soon  sin  did  insinuate 
into  my  very  pr€Bmordtat  into  the  very  principles  of  my 
being." 

And  to  the  same  purpose  is  this  passage  quoted  by  the 
apostle,  in  that  mentioned  Rom.  iii.  4.  for  when  he  had 
been  charging  sin,  before,  upon  all  the  world,  on  the  gen- 
tiles, in  the  first  chapter,  and  on  the  Jews,  in  the  second, 
he  onlyputs  a  question  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  chap- 
ter, "  What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew,  if  all  be  found 
equally  under  sin  1''  And  he  only  admits  them  to  have 
an  advantage  in  order  to  their  recovery,  but  none  at  all  as 
to  their  degeneracy.  In  reference  to  their  recovery  they 
had  a  greai  advantage,  inasmuch,  as  to  them  were  coffl' 
mitted  the  oracles  of  God,  the  discovery  of  his  counsel 
and  way  for  the  reconciling  and  saving  lost  sinners.  Bat 
he  considers  nothing,  in  reference  to  what  he  had  asserted, 
of  their  part  and  share  in  the  common  depravation  and 
apostacy ;  they  were  as  bad  as  the  best. 

Then  he  immediately  lays  down  what  is  quoted  from 
the  Psalmist,  and  makes  that  his  scope  and  mark  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  chapter,  that  is,  to  justify  Qod;  that  he 
might  be  justified,  and  overcome  in  all  his  pleadings  and 
juogings:  or  when  man  should  implead  or  take  upon  him 
to  censure  God,  that  still  his  justice  mi|tt  be  victorious 
and  triumphant.  This  is  the  mark  that  ne  aims  at  mcni* 
festly,  in  all  his  following  discourse ;  showing  at  large, 
the  universal  depravation  and  corruption  of  human  nature 
ewry  whates  having  proved  (as  he  saitb  at  the  9th  verse) 
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coDceniDg  both  Jews  and  gentiles  (which  did  then  divide 
the  world)  that  they  were  all  under  sin. 

Indeed,  the  immediate  subjoining  of  this  unto  the  men- 
tion of  the  design  in  this  psalm,  seems  to  carry  this  aspect 
with  it,  that  the  Psalmist  intended  to  speak  or  introance 
the  mention  of  this  depravedness  and  corruption  of  human 
nature,  (even  as  it  was  in  himself^  as  a  proof. and  evidence 
of  the  divine  justice,  as  that  which  might  tend  to  clear  it 
so  much  the  more.  But  at  least  it  must  be  colleeted  from 
his  subjoining  the  mention  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  that 
he  looked  upon  them  as  verv  consistent  and  very  recon- 
cileable  things,  as  things  tnat  carried  no  repugnancy  in 
them  to  one  another.  And  even  this  will  serve  my  pre- 
sent puipose  and  design.  So  that  all  which  I  shall  ob- 
serve from  this  context,  and  the  connexion  of  these  two, 
herein,  shall  be  this, — 

That  it  is  verv  consistent  with  the  justice  of  Gk)d,  and 
very  reconcileaole  to  it,  most  reconcileable  to  it,  diat  men, 
bom  of  human  parentage,  do  universally  come  mto  this 
world  impure  and  polluted  creatures,  even  from  the  womb. 

The  Psalmist  did  not  so  much  as  imagine  (you  may 
see)  an  inconsistency  between  the  corruption  of  nature  in 
mui,  and  the  justice  of  God,  in  that  he  so  lays  them 
down  by  one  another.  Surely  (thinks  he)  these  cannot 
quarrel,  no  man  can  reasonably  think  they  will;  tkey  are 
to  be  looked  upon,  and  ought  to  be  looked  upon,  as  so- 
ciable truths,  that  can  agree  well  together,  even  these  two, 
that  man  from  the  womb  is  an  Impure,  sinful  creature, 
and  Qod  is  everlastingly  and  immutably  a  holy  aad  right- 
eous God. 

Now  in  speaking  to  this,  I  shall  reduce  all  that  I  intend 
unto  a  Four-fold  Conclusion.  And  shall  gather  up  all, 
under  these  four :  As, 

I.  There  can  be  no  real  opposition  between  truth  and 
truth.  And  so,  that  whatsoever  we  are  convinced  of  is 
truth,  another  truth  that  we  are  equally  as  certain  of,  can- 
not be  opposite  thereunto.  If  there  be  any  such  appear- 
ance, it  is  but  a  false  appearance,  it  is  only  a  seemingness 
of  opposition  and  contrariety,  but  really  there  can  be  no 
such  thing.    And, 

II.  That  we  may  be  most  certain  that  many  things 
are,  when  how  they  are,  or  come  to  be  as  they  are,  is  by 
us  unexplicable  and  unaccountable.    And, 

IIL  1  hat  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  oppose  and 
object  dubious  and  uncertain  things,  against  woat  is  sure 
and  plain,  and  most  certain.    And, 

IV.  That  it  win  be,  especially,  most  unreasonable  to 
oppose  uncertain  to  certain  things,  when  there  are  many 
considerations  capable  of  being  alleged  that  will  break  the 
force  of  such  objections.  But  nothing  can  be  alleged  to 
shake  the  certainty  and  firmness  of  the  foresaid  truths. 
Then  it  will  be  most  of  all  unreasonable. 

Unto  these /our  canchwums  I  shall  reduce  what  I  intend, 
and  what  I  think  reasonable  to  be  said  to  this  matter. 

I.  That  truth  can  never  be  opposite  to  truth;  and  that 
therefore,  what  things  we  are  most  certain  of  as  true,  they 
can  lie  in  no  opposition  to  one  another.  But  whatsoever 
of  such  appearance  there  may  be,  must  be  a  false  appear- 
ance. I  mstance,  here,  in  these  two  things,  that  we  are 
concerned  to  reconcile. — ^the  perfection  of  the  Divine  Na- 
ture, (comprehending  his  justice,  and, — this  sinful  imper- 
fection ana  pravitv  of  the  human  nature.  These  are  both 
most  certain  truths;  and,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  they 
can  be  realhr  opposite  to  one  another. 

I.  The  absolute  perfection  of  the  Divine  Nature,  com- 
prehending his  justice,  which  must  be  one  great  perfection 
belonging  thereunto.  It  is  that,  indeed,  which,  by  the 
ducture  of  the  text,  we  are  principally  concerned  to  vindi- 
cate, and  so  we  are,  indeed,  any  divine  perfection  against 
which  the  doctrine  afterwe^  asserted  mav  seem  to  mili- 
tate. Every  one  will  grant,  that  acknowledgeth  a  God, 
that  justice  must  be  a  perfection  belonging  to  his  nature. 
And  we  may,  these  two  ways,  be  most  absolutely  ascer- 
tained hereof. 

(1.)  That  whatsoever  doth  belong  to  God,  belongs  to 
him  essentially;  his  nature  can  receive  no  additions  nor 
diminutions,  and  consequently  is  immutably  so;  can  no 
more  cease  to  be  so,4han  he  can  lie,  or  do  any  ill  thing ; 
nor  this,  more  than  he  can  cease  to  be;  because  aU  per- 
fection (and  that  of  justice  among  the  rest)  belongs  unto 


him  essentiallv.    So  that  he  can  no  more  eease  to  be  just, 
than  cease  to  be  God.    And, 

(3.)  Of  this  we  may  be  ascertained  further,  thus,  that 
whereas  justice  is  a  virtue  inclining  a  person  to  give  to 
every  one  his  due,  that  which  is  owing  to  him,  rightly 
belongs  to  him,  CkkI  cannot  be  a  debtor  to  his  creature, 
otherwise  than  by  voluntary  obligation  that  he  takes  upon 
himself.  No  one  can  be  a  debtor  to  another,  bat  one  of 
these  two  ways ;  either  naturallv,  or  by  some  other  sort  of 
contract  He  is,  indeed,  naturally  a  debtor  who  is  possessed 
of  somewhat  that  doth  belong  to  another,  that  was  origi- 
nally his,  and  to  which  he  retains  aright:  a  man  is  in  this 
case  naturally  a  debtor  to  such  a  one  by  the  immediaie  law 
of  nature,  to  give  him  his  own,  or  a  full  equivalent  that  he 
shall  be  satisfied  is  so.  But  so  it  is  altogether  impossible 
that  God  can  be  a  debtor  to  his  creature,  who  (as  the 
apostle  speaks,  upon  another  account,  Acts  xvii.)  hath  given 
to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things.  Tfiey  can  be  pro- 
prietors of  nothing,  in  opposition  to  him  or  against  him, 
that  are  not  masters  of  themselves,  or  of  their  own  being. 
They  owe  him  their  all ;  to  them  there  can  be  owing  no- 
thing: that  is,  not  from  him,  to  whom  they  themselves 
owe  their  venr  all.    It  is  a  just  challenge,  therefore,  that  is 

fiven  to  all  the  world  by  the  apostle,  Rom.  xi.  35.  "  Who 
ath  first  ffiven  to  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  unto 
him  againl"  Produce  me  the  man  that  ean  say,  "  God  is 
a  debtor,  that  he  hath  given  him  this  or  that,  for  which  he 
is  owing  to  him,  let  any  man  produce  his  claim,  and  ii 
shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again."  So  that  naturally, 
God  cannot  be  a  debtor  to  his  creatures. 

And  then,  if  we  speak  of  the  second  way  of  his  being  a 
debtor,  God  hath  never  obliged  himself  to  keep  sin  oat  cf 
the  creation,  so  as  that  he  should  break  with  his  crentoTes, 
and  do  them  wrons,  in  not  doing  all  that  was  ooanble  to 
omnipotency  to  make  them  impenable.  Show  the  obliga- 
tion, produce  the  bond,  where  is  iti  If  this  were  to  be 
alleged,  He  broke  with  his  reasonable  creatures  at  first,  in 
making  them  free,  in  infecting  liberty  into  their  natures; 
why  he  never  laid  himself  under  any  obligation  against 
this.  And  therefore,'  it  is  every  way  most  evident,  that 
God  must  be  immutably  and  nnalterablv  just  in  all  bis 
dispensations;  and  particularly  in  this,  in  not  biBdering 
that  sin  should  come  into  the  world,  and  draw  death  afier 
it,  and  spread  itself  through  the  world,  (as  we  find  it  hath 
done,)  still  drawing  on,  and  attracting  death.    And, 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  most  clear  and  certain 
truth,  that  as  the  nature  of  God  is  most  absotntelv  and 
unalterably  pet-feet,  including  all  perfection,  and  that  of 
justice  unalterably  among  the  rest;  so,  the  nature  of  man 
is,  in  this  present  state,  and  from  the  veir  original  of  indi- 
vidual persons,  sinfblly  imperfect ;  and  tbev  come  into  the 
world  impure  and  polluted  creatures  from  the  womb.  The 
justice  of  Qod  is  not  to  be  solved  that  way,  by  denying 
that  there  is  such  a  corruption  and  depravity  of  nature, 
transmitted  even  with  the  nature  of  man  itself  from  age  to 
a^;  as  therein  is  comprehended  both  a  negative  peirt,  a 
disinclination  to  all  good ;  and  a  positive,  an  inclination  to 
all  evil.  And  that  this  ilso  may  be  in  our  minds  as  a  cer- 
tain truth,  I  shall  insist  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  opon  it 
It  not  being  my  design  (as  I  said)  to  do  what  hath  been 
already  done,  to  insist  purposely  upon  tl^  eorruptioB  of 
human  nature  absolutely,  but  only  relatively  and  compar- 
atively, according  to  what  reference  this  matter  maT  bear 
to  the  righteoasness  of  God's  dealings  with  men.  And  to 
evince  this, 

(1.)  It  is  the  most  plain  and  express  language  of  the 
Scripture.  And  what  ought  to  determine  in  such  a  easel 
what  could  determine  us  but  that")  There  is  not  another 
tolerable  sense  to  be  put  on  these  words,  "  I  was  shapes 
in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me-**  It  is 
most  tmreasonable  and  absurd,  to  pretend  this  to  be  only  a 
particular  acknowledgment  of  David  concerning  himself : 
as  if  he  had  the  most  unhappy  procreation  of  all  mankind; 
as  if  there  were  more  cqirrupiion,  or  another  way  to  eonrer 
corruption  to  him  from  his  parents,  than  was  with  all  t^ 
rest  of  men.  It  can  carry  no  meaning,  but  that  be  doik 
involve  his  own  in  the  common  case,  that  it  was  only  wtk 
him,  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  with  all  others,  that  they  are 
(as  the  expression  is  in  John  ix.  340  altogether  bon  m 
iin,  all  unclean.    And  it  was,  tbeieforB,  impossibie  that 
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any  thinfi;  clean  should  come  out  of  them.  "  Who  can 
brmf  a  ckan  thing  oat  of  an  andean  1  Not  one  1"  And 
yoa  have  the  same  thing  more  expressly  asserted  in  gene- 
ral terms,  in  the  56th  Psalm;  "  The  wicked  are  estranged 
from  the  womb,  they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  are  bom, 
speakiog  lies."  And  sore,  every  man  is  wicked  till  he  is 
conTerteid,  till  he  be  regenerate  and  torn  to  Gkxl.  There- 
fore, it  most  be  an  affirmation  concerning  all  mankind, 
that  they  are  estranged  from  the  very  womb,  averse  and 
disaffected  to  every  thing  that  is  good,  and  propense  to 
that  which  is  evil ;  as  the  following  words  signiiy :  they 
go  astray  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  speaking  lies  *,  made 
np  of  faoehood,  even  fVom  their  original.    And, 

(2.)  The  Scnptare  doth,  in  mnltitude  of  places,  speak  of 
the  universal  actual  sinfulness  of  the  world.  And  whence 
should  that  come  1  In  that  3d  chapter  of  Romans,  how 
often  it  is  inculcated !  I  have  proved  (saith  the  apostle} 
Jews  and  Gtentiles  to  be  all  under  sin ;  and  they  were  all 
the  world.  And  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God ;  fafterwards  in  the  same  chapter,  19.)  and 
that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  be- 
come guilty  before  Gtod.  Now,  this  being  plainly  asserted 
in  the  word  of  truth,  how  should  this  actual  sinftilness 
beein  with  every  one,  so  as  to  be  universal!  If  it  were 
only  by  imitation  and  example,  it  is  strange  that  all  should 
imitate  the  sin,  but  none  follow  the  better  examples,  which, 
when  renewing  grace  hath  done  its  work,  do  come  to  be 
extant  and  appear  in  view,  so  as  that  many  do  carry  it 
(through  thejgrace  of  God^  without  visible  scandalous 
enormities.  But  that  whicn  is  so  universally  common, 
must  have  some  common  cause.  The  reason  of  the  thing 
speaks  itself :  when  there  is  not  an  instance  to  be  found 
of  any  one  that  hath  lived  without  sin,  how  should  this 
be,  but  that  it  hath  and  must  have  sprang  up  with  them  1 
must  have  come  with  their  nature,  their  very  nature  itself  1 
for  it  is  as  common  as  their  nature.    And  we  may, 

(3.)  Argue  fh>m  experience,  that  such  a  corraption  and 
pravity  as  this,  doth  spring  up  with  men  and  all  human 
creatures,  that  come  into  this  world,  the  ordinary  way ; 
that  is,  we  cannot  name  the  time  when  such  are  capable  of 
acting  electivelyor  rationally,  but  they  are  of  acting  sin- 
fully as  soon.  'Doth  not  every  one's  experience  tell  him 
so  1  That  there  are  disinclinations  to  that  which  is  good, 
and  inclinations  to  that  which  is  evil,  appearing  most  early; 
peevishness,  crossness,  pride,  strife,  fhlsehood,  a  disposition 
to  lie,  to  be  revengeful  and  vindictive ;  nothing  is  plainer; 
so  that  to  deny  the  praviQr  of  nature,  even  from  men's  pri- 
mordia^  is  all  one  as  to  say  there  are  not  such  natures  in 
beinff.     And  then, 

(40  We  may  ai^e,  too,  ftom  the  manifest  subjection 
and  liableness  of  infants,  even  in  their  infancy,  unto  puni- 
tive strokes;  sickness,  pain,  and  death  itself.  Wherein 
is  this,  that  the  infant  age  is  not  exempt,  if  it  be  innocent, 
if  it  hath  nothing  of  impurity  and  pravity  adhering  to  it  t 
If  here  it  be  said  by  way  of  reply  to  this,  that  "  we  find 
the  inferior  creatures,  brate  creatures,  are  liable  to  the  same 
thing ;  sickness,  and  pain,  and  death,  but  that  doth  not 
prove  them  to  be  sinful,  or  that  they  have  any  sinfulness 
adhering  to  them ;"  why  the  case  is  so  manifestly  different, 
that  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  objector^  if  he  please,  (who- 
soever he  be,)  to  answer  himself.  It  is  plain,  death  was 
never  a  threatening  to  them ;  it  is  plain  that  the  brate  crea- 
tures, as  they  grow  up,  do  not  come  to  sin  at  last,  they 
never  sin,  nor  are  ever  capable  of  it.  And  if,  therefore,  it 
should  be  said,  that  such  infirmities,  ails,  maladies,  and 
mortality  itself,  are  afflictions  only,  and  not  penalties.  I 
would  fain  know  whether  that  do  not  equally  reflect  upon 
the  divine  justice,  (of  which  such  do  seem  to  be  so  tender,) 
and  a  great  deal  more,  to  afflict  a  creature  which  is  at  the 
same  time  asserted  to  be  innocent,  every  way  innocent ; 
doth  not  carry  a  worse  face^  a  worse  aspect  jriih  it,  than 
to  assert  this  creature  to  be  innocent  1  And  Xp  say,  these 
things  are  not  punitive,  but  afflictive,  is  but  a  notional  dif- 
ference ;  and  the  notion  doth  neither  do  them  ttop^  ]|or 
harm;  neither  makes  the  affliction  less  or  more.  ISK^tsure, 
it  is  more  honourable  for  Gk)d  to  say,  that,  observmg.the 
impure  and  depraved  state  of  human  nature,- even  frqm  its 
very  original,  he  animadverts  upon  that  impurity.  As  why 
shonld  not  the  holy  God  express  adispleasancy  with  every 
•  PlMfifaid  OeUbw  tub,  MN. 


impurity  wherever  he  finds  it  1  And  no  man  aecnaMh  ano- 
ther of  any  injustice  if  he  do  destroy  a  creature  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to  live,  that  is  known  to  be  noxious,  hurtftil,  and 
miscnievous ;  as  the  crushing  of  serpents  in  the  very  egg ; 
when  this  is  so  apparent,  that  there  are  so  noxious  quali- 
ties, which  there  is  nothing  but  want  of  oppormnity  and 
time  that  hinders  their  exertion  in  noxious  and  hnrtfui  acts. 
To  express  a  displeasancy  towards  the  innate  disposition, 
can  be  no  way  unworthy  of  God.  Bui  that  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  more  hereaAer. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  is  the  First  head  proposed— that 
trath  cannot  be  opposite  to  trath.^And,  therefore,  we  being 
ascertained  of  this  two-fold  trath,  that  GK)d  is  most  perfectly 
and  unalterably  just,  and  that  man  is  sinfully  imperfect 
and  impure,  fVom  his  original,  that  is,  the  original  of  the 
individuals,  these  two  cannot  be  opposite  to  one  another ; 
one  trath  cannot  destroy  another  trath,  or  impart  any  re- 
pugnancy thereunto.  And  therefore,  if  there  be  any  ap- 
pearance of  contraries  between  these  two,  it  mvffi  be  but 
a  fiUse  appearance.  For  of  these  things  we  are  most  cer- 
tain ;  they  are  undoubted  troths.  Therefore,  to  solve  the 
phenomenon,  we  must  look  another  way,  and  there  will 
t>e  opportunity  for  that,  in  speaking  to  the  followin8[  con- 
elusions.  In  the  mean  time,  let  these  two  things  be  inlaid 
deeply  in  our  souls,  that  God  is  absolutely  and  every  way 
perfect,  so  as  that  tnat  perfection  of  his  must  include  the 
most  unalterable  eteratl  righteousness  and  justice ;  but 
that  we  for  our  parts  are,  from  our  original,  impure  and 
polluted  creatures ;  that  there  may  be,  accordingly,  suita- 
ble dispositions  in  us  to  acknowledge  and  adore  his  righte- 
eoQsness,  and  to  own  and  abhor  our  own  impurities ;  to 
walk  humbly  in.  the  sense  of  them  as  lonr  as  we  live,  and 
to  have  so  much  the  more  dtsposition  to  admire  that  grace, 
which  hath  its  exercise  towards  such  creatures  as  we,  when 
in  point  of  justice  there  was  enough  against  us  to  have  pro- 
duced, for  ever,  ail  the  exercise  of  such  ^ace. 


LECTURE  XXXVI.* 

II.  Now  I  go  on  to  the  next  canehtsum,  which  is  the 
second  in  order,  namely—That  we  may  be  most  certain 
that  many  things  really  are,  when  the  manner  how  they 
are,  or  how  they  came  to  be,  is  not  understood  by  the  most, 
or  may  be  of  very  difficult  explication  unto  any.-— And  to 
accommodate  this  to  the  present  purpose  I  shall  proceed 
by  steps. 

1.  It  is  veiy  plain  that  there  is  a  cloud  and  darkness 
generally  settmg  apon,  or  a  veil  is  generally  drawn  over,  the 
inceptions  of  things  of  whatsoever  kind,  as  to  how  thinn 
of  any  sort  do  take  their  first  beginnings.  It  is  observable 
that,  usually,  a  veil  is  drawn  over  those  things.  Look  into 
all  the  productions  of  nature,  how  things  do  take  their 
first  rise,  it  is  ^nerally  very  inexplicable,  and  venr  uncon- 
ceivable, at  least  as  to  the  generality.  For  such  substantial 
beings  as  are  most  sensible  to  us,  as  we  see  with  our  eyes, 
or  touch  with  our  hands ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  place  or 
room  for  anv  doubt,  but  that  such  things  are ;  yet  how 
they  came  to^,  who  can  give  an  account  1  We  dan  none 
of  us  be  in  doubt  but  there  are  really  these  heavens  over 
our  heads,  which  our  eyes  see  from  day  to  day ;  and  this 
earth  underaeath  us,  which  we  may  touch  when  we  please. 
But  if  Qod  had  not  ^ven  us  a  general  account  of  the 
Genesis,  of  the  beginmnff  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  at 
what  a  loss  would  men  have  been  every  where !  And  at 
what  a  loss  generally  are  they,  how  man  himself  be«an  to 
be  in  this  world,  where  they  nave  not  the  ducture  of  reve- 
lation in  the  case,  to  assist  and  help  them !  To  think  what 
ridiculous  accounts,  some  of  the  wise  and  leaned  philo- 
sophers of  this  world  have  given  of  the  very  inception  of 
manldnd,  it  shows  there  is  a  veil,  especially  over  the  be- 
ginnings of  things,  when  of  the  things  themselves  there  is 
me  greatest  certainty  imaginable.  As  who  can  make  any 
man  doubt  whether  there  be  such  heavens  as  we  behold, 
or  such  an  earth  as  we  walk  upon,  though  we  should  never 
have  known,  if  God  had  not  told  as,  how  they  began. 
And  to  go  alittle  ihrther, 
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&  We  «re  most  certam  of  mtnf  aets ;  and  abilities  and 
dispofiitioiis  thereunto ;  which  actions,  bow  they  are  per* 
formed,  very  few  can  ffive  an  account;  and  where  the 
dispositions  tnerecuito  did  arise,  they  can  as  little  tell.  We 
know  that  we  can  see  with  our  eyes,  and  that  we  can  hear 
with  our  ears;  and  that  sach  actions  are  performed  by 
thoee  very  organs  that  are  osed  for  these  purposes.  Bat 
how  few  can  tell  how  this  act  of  vision  is  performed,  or 
can  give  an  accoant  of  the  stroctore  of  that  organ  of  the 
eye  by  which  it  is  performed  I  and  so,  how  the  action  of 
hearing  is  done,  and  of  the  aptitude  of  the  organ  of  the 
ear  thereunto  I  But  we  certainly  know  that  we  see,  and 
that  we  hear ;  and  that  we  see  with  our  eyes»  and  not  with 
our  hands;  and  hear  with  our  ears,  and  not  with  our  feet. 

And  so,  for  acts  of  und^standing :  we  know  that  we 
do  know ;  we  know,  and  are  certain  tnat  we  do  exert  aols 
of  reason,  that  we  use  thoughts :  but  who  can  tell  how  a 
thought  arises  in  a  man's  mina,  and  how  men  come  to 
have  the  seeing,  and  hearing,  and  qpeaking,  and  reasoning 
power  and  faculty  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  and  from 
generation  to  generation  1  That  there  should  arise  still  from 
age  to  age  such  a  sort  of  creatures  as  have  these  faculties 
and  powers  beloneing  to  them,  of  that  we  can  give  as 
litrie  account,  as  now  grass,  and  herbs,  and  flowers  do 
spring  up  of  tneir  proper  seeds  upon  this  earth,  from  year 
to  year.  But  of  the  things  themselves,  we  have  the  great- 
est certainty  that  may  be.    And  to  proceed  farther, 

3.  Concerning  simftU  acts  and  dispositions,  we  can  be  in 
as  little  doubt  tnat  such  things  there  really  are,  though 
there  be  here  a  greater  difficulty  how  they  came  to  be.  It 
is  true,  that  this  Question  vexed  some  of  the  wisest,  and 
most  learned,  and  most  considering  of  mankindi^  before 
Christianity  took  place  among  theak;  since  there  was  no- 
thing but  what  was  good  at  first,  how  should  there  come 
to  be  any  such  thing  as  evil  ia  the  world  1  And  indeed, 
the  counsel  given  was  wise  and  wholesome,  rather  to  con- 
sider how  sin  may  be  got  out  of  the  world,  than  how  it  came 
into  it.  But  there  is  a  necessity  upon  us,  to  endeavour,  to 
our  utmost,  the  maintaining  and  keeping  up  high  and  ho- 
nourable thoughts  of  Qod,  as  that  u]X)ii  which  all  religion 
depends,  and  without  which  men  will  have  a  pretence  to 
let  it  vanish  out  of  the  world ;  yea,  and  endeavour  to  make 
it  so  to  do. 

But  whatsoever  difficulty  we  may  suppose  in  this  case, 
the  matter  of  fact  is  plain  and  evident;  that  is,  we  do  find 
that  there  is  such  a  generation  of  creatures,  that  do  spring 
up  in  the  world,  from  age  to  age,  that  are  together  both 
reasonable  and  sinful,  as  thejr  could  not  be  the  latter  with- 
out being  the  former.  This  is  plain  matter  of  fact,  that  a 
sort  of  creatures,  which  do  exercise  reason,  do  also  sin 
from  age  to  age,  and  universally :  and  that  this,  their  dis- 
position to  sin,  and  their  actual  sinning,  must  have  a  be- 
ginning; and  it  cannot  have  beginning,  but  from  some 
common  and  universal  cause,  being  itself  universal ;  so  as 
that  there  are  no  instances  to  be  found  where  (if  there  be 
an  opportunity)  a  disposition  to  sin  doth  not  betrav  itself; 
so  as  that  men  are  not  more  inclined  to  act  lationally,  than 
they  are  to  act  irregularly.  They  act  rationally  in  many 
instances,  they  act  irregularly  in  greater  instances,  and 
more  important,  and  that  constantly,  in  all  times,  and  all 
parts  of  the  world.  This  is  plain  matter  of  fact;  and 
men  do,  therefore,  fill  their  own  souls,  and  fill  the  world, 
with  confusion  and  miseries. 

This  (I  say)  is  all  plain  matter  of  fact.    We  cannot  be 
more  certain  of  any  thing,  than  we  are  of  this ;  that  is, 
that  men  have  so  much  reason  still  remaining,  and  belong^ 
ing  to  their  naiure,  as  by  which  they  are  capable  of  knov^ 
ing  they  were  net  self-made,  not  self-originate,  that  they  ,    , 
came  from  another,  that  they  owe  their  all  to  an  infinite  I  vf  t^i^^tL'  m 
perfect  Bein^  ^  that  must  have  all  perfection  in  itself,  aii^ '  or^et^  of 
all  being  ongmallj  in  itself,  and  that  their  interests  a^^ii|iiu|<    ^ 
some  way  or  other  involved  within  one  another.    And  ** — ' '  ^ '  ^-^'' 
are.  thereupon,  capable  of  understanding  their  own  < 
gallon  to  love  Qod  above  all ;  and  to  love  one  anothe 
themselves.    Ver^r  plain  it  is,  if  men  did  but  act  pursui 
to  such  apprehensions,  whereof  it  is  most  apparent 
nature  is  capable,  they  would  pass  their  days,  here  in  .^ 
world,  in  very  gn^eat  tranquillity  and  felicity,  within  tbM 
selves,  and  towards  one  another;  and,  that  it  is  impoea^ 
that  those  miseries,  and  those  evils  and  conAisions  which 


fill  men's  spirits,  and  fill  the  warM,  afaoold  arise  fron  any 
thing  else  but  the  inclination  that  is  in  them  to  do  other* 
wise;  not  to  love  Gfaod  with  a  supreme  love,  and  not  to 
love  one  another  with  co-ordinate  love.  So  that  tliis  is  as 
plain  matter  of  fact,  as  that  there  is  a  world,  or  that  there 
are  reasonable  creatures  in  it  This  hath  always  been  a 
difficulty,  how  (as  to  some  particular  persons  especially) 
sin  should  have  its  beginning,  when  tnat  it  hath  its  con- 
tumal  being  in  the  world  proves  itself  to  every  one's  sad 
experience  and  observation,  that  doth  but  take  notice  o^ 
himself  and  the  world.    But  yet, 

4.  Though,  how  sin  is  transmitted  to  particular  and  in- 
dividual persons,  from  generation  to  generaticm,  it  cannot 
be  so  easily  told,  ^et  it  may  most  certainly  be  determined 
how  it  is  not,  (which  most  concerns  us  with  reference  ta 
our  present  purpose,  to  vindicate  the  righteousness  of  God,) 
that  is,  that  it  is  man's  creature,  and  not  God's.  It  is  not 
he  that  hath  infused  anv  thing  of  evil  or  malignity  inio 
the  nature  of  man,  wMcn  was  originally  pure  and  perfect 
as  it  sprang  from  him,  the  Author  of  all  natnre.  This 
is  out  of  ouestion,  that  he  made  man  upright^  but  ihey 
have  sought  and  found  many  inventions,  EocL  vii.  29. 
This  appears,  by  what  that  great  man  Moses  saith  to  ibe 
people,  over  whom  God  ham  made  him  a  leader  and  a 
nead,  when  he  was  now  shortly  to  take  his  leave  of  them  j 
in  that  much  celebrated  song  which  he  b^ins  with  this, 
as  the  design  of  publishing  the  name  of  the  Lord,  "  Be- 
cause I  wUl  publish  the  name  of  the  Lord,  ascribe  ye 
greatness  unto  our  God ;"  (that,  we  maj  take  up  and  ac- 
commodate very  frilly  to  our  own,  that  is,  to  the  common 
case ;)  "  He  is  the  rock  f  this  is  a  part  of  that  name  of  his 
which  he  designed  to  publish  in  that  32d  Dent.)  his  work 
is  perfect,  and  all  his  ways  are  judgment,  a  Gkxi  of  tnah 
ana  without  iniauity,  just  and  right  is  he."  But  ^  they 
have  corrupted  tnemselves :"  (as  in  the  4th  and  5th  verses 
of  that  chi^ter  and  onward  0  a  self-corrupted  generation 
of  creatures  they  are.  And  concerning  Uus,  we  may  as- 
sure our  hearts ;  and  ought  to  do  so. 

When  we  are  in  this  case  to  apologize  for  God,  it  is  in- 
deed an  awful  thing  that  is  undertaken ;  but  with  the  pro- 
foundest  reverence,  and  with  the  greatest  veneration,  az^ 
with  a  deep  resentment  of  the  necessity  that  men  shooid 
be  so  prone  to  arraign  the  Almighty ;  and  he  be  (as  ii 
were)  put  to  plead  his  cause  at  his  own  creatores'  box  *,  as 
the  i4>osti€'8  reading  of  the  words  doth  imply ;  and  as  the 
former  part,  even  (M  that  clause  in  the  4th  verse  of  this 
Psalm,  IS  understood  to  aignify  too:  That  thou  mightest 
be  justified  when  thou  speakest ;  when  thou  speakest  by 
way  of  apology  for  thjrself.  It  ought  to  be  done  with  a 
sincere  design,  and  with  a  jovful  confidence,  that  be  will 
always  overcome  and  triumph  when  he  judgeth  himself*, 
and  when  men  presume  to  judge  him,  and  pass  their  cen- 
sures upon  his  ways  and  methods  towards  tne  world. 


But  it  is  a  thin^  must  be  done,  because  there  is  a  prcnc- 
ss  in  men's  minds  to  admit  of,  and  to  have  thongfais 
arise  and  spring  up  in  them,  which  have  a  reflecting  as- 
pect and  look  upon  the  most  high  and  most  rig^hteoos 
God.  As  vou  see,  the  apostle,  in  the  place  where  he  quotes 
this  text,  (Rom.  iiL  4,  5.)  objects  this :  "  Is  GK>d  unrighte- 
ous, who  taketh  vengeance  1"  when  ne  was,  in  the  fore> 
eoing  and  following  chapters,  proving  Jew  and  Qentik  to 
be  all  under  sin.  '''Is  €k>d  unrighteous,  who  takeih  ven- 
geance %  I  speak  as  a  man,"  kumano  more,  after  the  aM»- 
%er  of  men^  which  implies,  so  men  are  apt  to  speak ;  tha: 

•_  . •__  auegtious  and  doubts  in  their  minds,  •*  How 

tnat  stand  with  the  unrighteousness  of  God  T 

the  apostle  thought  himself  concerned  to  via- 

righteousness;  and  he  doth  it  largeij,  evea 

ineationed  chapter,  and  afterwards  in  seveni 

,l.«fastle ;  and  it  oueht  to  be  done  with  a  pka- 

[rf«  jiyiiat  there  will  be  a  universal  applause  ):> 

■  ■""  ^^  of  God  at  last,  by  all  his  intelligent  crea- 

'11  agree  and  conspire  together,  in  sav- 

p^^e  art  thou,  O  Lord:  just  and  ri^htfoas 

JQA  Aimigh^,  thou  King  of  nations  as^ 

^  t^il^lnfi^  to  say^,  by  way  of  introdnctioB  to  wia: 
r  iia  V »  f^it^w^  tty$fi  to  this  last  mentioned  head,  that  v&iie 
^  ^«  t  "^'  i^i  ''cm  difficulty,  how  commt  nature  coses 
to  bfe  prapd4'at«(i^m  man  to  man,  and  from  aipe  to  a^. 
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we  are  yet  at  a  certainty  how  it  is  not  done;  that  is,  that 
sin  is  none  of  God's  creature,  and  that  be  never  infuses  a 
sinning  disposition  into  any  creatare  whatsoever.  The  be- 
lief of  this  we  ought  to  establish  and  settle  in  oar  own 
hearts,  as  Ihat  by  which  we  shall  but  give  Gk)d  his  due, 
and  consult 'our  own  peace,  and  more  flourishing  and  pros- 
peroos  state  of  religion  in  our  own  souls;  that  it  may 
have  no  damps  there,  or  nothing  that  mav  tend  to  extin- 
guish or  deaden  it  in  us.  And  therefore,  this  I  shall  evince 
to  yon,  by  some  plain  considerations  ^  though  one  would 
think,  indeed,  the  thing  needed  no  eviction.    As, 

(1.)  That  the  purity  of  GKxi's  nature  cannot  but  abhor 
it:  it  is  impossible  that  a  thing  so  repugnant  as  sin  is  to 
the  pure  and  holy  nature  of  God,  can  spring  fh>m  that 
pure  and  holy  nature.  Nothing  but  what  is  good  can  come 
from  the  first,  the  original,  the  essential,  the  most  perfect 
good.    And, 

(3.)  That  which  he  hath  forbidden,-  it  is  impossible  that 
he  snould  cause  or  procure;  that  would  be  such  a  con- 
tradiction as  we  could  never  suspect  an  honest  man  of, 
that  he  should  forbid  and  procure  the  same  thing. 

(3.^  Much  less  is  it  possible  that  he  should  cause  that 
whicn  he  punisheth,  and  pnnisheth  with  so  ^errible  seve- 
rity :  the  proper  wages  of  sin  being  no  less- than  eternal 
death.    And, 

(4.)  It  is  impossible  he  should  cause  that  which  he  hates; 
"  Do  not  the  abominable  thing  which  I*  hate,  which  my 
soul  hateth."  Of  that  he  can  never  be  the  auUior  and  the 
cause.    And, 

(5.)  It  can  never  be,  that  he  should  be  the  cause  or 
author  of  that,  which  is  so  highly  injurious  to  hini,  which 
doth  him  the  greatest  injury  imagmable.  For  though, 
from  the  perfection  of  his  own  nature,  it  is  impossible  it 
should  do  him  any  real  harm ;  yet  it  doth  him  the  greatest 
wrong.  What  a  disorder  hath  it  introduced  into  the  crear 
tion  of  Gk)d !  how  hath  it  spoiled  his  workmanship,  in  a 
gre&t  masterpiece  of  his  creation,  the  mind  and  soul  of 
man  made  after  his  image  I  What  deformity  hath  it  intro- 
duced in  the  room  of  so  much  beauty  and  glory !  How 
manifest  an  attempt  is  it  again'st  his  throne,  even  in  the 
very  nature  of  it  I  What  a  violatirai  of  the  sacre4  constitUr 
tion  of  his  government !  It  is  sin  that  hath  set  his  own 
creature  against  him,  disafiected  it  to  hii£:  tbat  is,  in  it- 
i>elf,  in  its  rooted  aversion  from  God,  and  hatred  of  God. 
It  is  the  most  unconceivable  thing  in  the  ^ord,  that  God 
should  make  his  own  hatnre  hate  himself,  disafibct  him- 
self. It  is  sin  that  hath  actually  torn,  away  so  great  and 
noble  a  part  of  his  creation  from  him,  and  plucked  it  from 
his  obedience  and  subjection ;  even  all  the  generations  of 
men  from  age  to  age,  and  so  great  a  part  of  the  heavenly 
host,  and  turned  them  all  into  rebels  against  their  Maker 
and  rightful  Lord.  It  cannot  be  that  he  should  caase  so 
mischievous  a  thing. 

And  it  is  too  faint  a  vindication  of  God,  in  this  case,  to 
say,  that  therefore  he  cannot  cause,  because  it  is  a- defect, 
and  so  not  a  causable  thing,  or  capable  of  any  other  but  a 
deficient  cause.  This  is  very  true  indeed,l>ut  very  short, 
for  that  is  no  more  than  to  say,  God  caused  it  not,  than 
to  say,  another  caused  it  not;  as  a  thing  that  cannot  be 
caused,  cannot  indeed  admit  of  positive  causation.  That 
is  very  true,  but  we  do  not  do  God  right  if  we  do  not  as- 
sert also,  that  he  could  not  bring  it  about,  Chat  it  should 
be  any  agency  of  his ;  not  in  respect  of  the  object,  as  being 
an  undansable  thing,  but  in  respect  of  his  own  nature,  as 
being  repugnant  to  his  holiness,  and  to  his  sovereignty,  and 
to  the  sacredness  of  his  govemment.  And  as  that  which 
he  could  not  but  abhor  from,  and  hate,  and  hate  with  ut- 
most detestatiod.    And  I  add  to  all  thii, 

(6.)  To  evince  that  this  transmission  of  sin  cannot  be 
by  any  direct  hand  that  Qod  hath. in  it,  in  that  he  hath  pro- 
vided so  costly  a  remedy  against  it,  that  he  should  cause 
that  which  his  own  Son  came  do^  into  our  world  and 
died  to  destroy.  That  so  wonderful  a  thing  should  be,  as 
his  descent  into  this  world  of  ours,  "  who  was  the  bright- 
Qess  of  his  Father's  ^lory,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person,  and  who  upholds  all  things  oy  the  word  of  his 
power,  and  by  whom  he  made  the  worlds ;"  that  he  should 
come  down  and  appear  once  before  the  end  of  time,  (or 
upon  the  declining  of  time  from  its  fulness,^  to  put  away 
san  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself;  (Heb.  ix,  35.)  that  he  who 


sent  his  own  Son  to  put  away  sin  upon  so  very  expensive 
terms,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  to  throw  it  out  of  the 
world,  should  have  a  hand  in  bringing  it  into  the  world, 
is  the  most  inconceivable  thing  that  can  be.  - 

And  it  is  that  which  all  agree  in,  that  however  sin  came 
into  the  world,  God  was  not  the  author  of  It.  Every  one 
abhors  that  thought,  men  of  all  sorts,  of  all  persuasions 
and  religions:  pag^ans  themselves,  in  all  the  descriptions 
we  find  in  their  writings  concerning  original  evil,  all  agree 
in  this,  that  Qod  is  not  the  original  of  it:  all  agree  to  dis- 
charge Qod  in  the  case,  though  they  are  put  (some  of  them) 
upon  most  absurd  imaginations  and  devices  to  astoile  the 
matter  in '  themselves ;  and  to  avoid  one  difficulty,  run 
themselves  into  as  great  or  greater.  Some  talking,  they 
know  not  what,  of  a  certain  ancient  nature,  from  whence 
evil  must  come :  some  positively  asserting  two  principles, 
as  Manes  and  his  Manicheans  aid,  an  evu  principle  and  a 
good.  Bui  this,  all  have  agreed  in,  by  common  consent, 
that  God  could  not  be  the  Author  of  tne  sinful  evils  that 
have,  in  so  great  measure,  confounded  the  world,  and 
spoiled  and  corrupted  the  nature  of  man. 

And  that  being  so  far  clear,  we  may  reckon  that  a 
good  step  is  taken  towards  the  mark  that  we  are  aiming 
at,  the  vmdicating  of  God's  righteousness  in  reference  to 
this  thing.  There  is  the  greatest  certainty  imaginable  of 
the  thing  itself,  while  we  are  tmcertain  of  the  manner  how 
sin  comes  to  be  transmitted  from^age  to  age,  or  to  take  Its 
b^inning  in  particular  persons  in  a  continual  .succession. 
Though  there  be  (I  say)  a  difficulty  as  to  that,  there  is  no 
difficulty  as  to  the  thing;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  as  to 
this,  how  it  did  not,^  though  it  remain  still  a  difficulty,  how 
it  is.    It  is  not  from  God,  sin  is  none  of  this  creature. 

Then  I  should  here  subjoin,  in  the  third  place,  that  next 
conclusion  which  I  design  CO  speak  to,  namely, 

III.  That  it  is  the  most  unreasonable  thing  that  can  be, 
to  object  uncertainty  against  certainty.  It  bein^  certain, 
that  God  is  immutably  holy  and  righteous,  and  that  his 
nature  is  absolutely  perfect ;  it  being  certain  that  man's 
nature  is  now  become  ^sinfully  imperfect  ;^  and  it  being 
again  plain,  that- we  may  he  certain  of  very  many  things, 
when  now  they  come  ta  be  is  doubtful,  and  perhaps  to 
many,  or  the  mast,  inexplicable :  but  as  to  this  particular 
thing,  we  do  not  know  how  the  corruption  of  particular 
persons  began,  but  we  know  how  it  began  not :  that  is,  thai 
It  is  impossible  to  be  any  way  imputable  to  God :  we  thence 
proceed  to  show,  how  unreasonable  a  thin^  it  is,  to  object 
to  the  things  about  which  we  are  uncertain,  against  the 
things  that  are  most  certain,  that  carry  the  greatest  and 
plainest  evidence  with  them.  And  of  this  we  may  give 
you  insUinees' enough. 

If  we  shohld  argue  against  the  existence  of  this  world, 
because  we  have  not  a  particular,  distinct  account  how  it 
took  its  beginnings  how  absurd  were  it !  If  we  may  be 
capable  of  being  puzzled  with  such  questions  as  these,  the 
great  God  put  to  Job.  (chap,  xxxviii.  in  several  verses  of 
it.)  If  he  snould  bid  us  gird  up  our  loins  like  men,  and 
say  he  would  demand  of  us,  to  answer,  "  Where  were  you 
when  I  laid  the  foundaticms  of  the  earth  !  declare,  if  you 
have  understanding,  Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereofl 
if  ye  know  ?  or  who  hath  stretched  out  (he  line  upon  them  1" 
If  he  sh(^ld  expostulate  with  us,  touching  our  knowledge 
of  the  way  how  the  sea  is  shut  up  is  within  bars  and 
doors;  or  how  ice,  and  snow,  and  rain' are  generated;  and 
would  put  us  upon  giving  an  account  of  these  things ; 
would  it  not  be  the  absurdest  thing  in  all  the  world  to 
deny  their  being,  becau.se  we  cannot  give  a  distinct  account 
of  them  1  If  we  cannot  give  a  distinct  account,  (or  it  may 
be,)  a  satisfactory  one  to  themselves,  bow  matter  was 
moved  yet  in  the  unformed  chaos;  and  when  the  measuring 
line  was  stretched  forth  of  this  world,  and  the  foundations 
laid  of  this  mighty  work ;  if  we  cannot  give  an  account, 
how  light  and  darkness  were  severed,  which  was  the  part- 
ing plfUM,  the  utmost  boundary  of  light  and  darkness ;  if 
we  cannot  give  an  account  how  the  waters  of  the  sea  came 
to  be  collected  and  gathered  into  one  place,  and  to  be 
confined  and  shut  up  there,  so  as  not  to  return  and  over- 
flow the  earth ;  if  we  cannot  give*  an  account  how  the  rain 
was  generated  by  its  fiither :  "  Hath  the  rain  a  fitther  V*  (as 
it  follows  here;). how  ice  and  snow  came  to  be  condensed 
into  these  several  sabatar  -es,  wherein  we  find  them ; 
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therefore,  to  say  that  none  of  these  things  are;  to  oppot<e 
the  uncertainties  about  the  production  of  these  things,  to 
the  manifest,  undoubted  certainty  of  their  existence,  is  cer- 
tainly such  an  absurdity  as  we  could  ne^er  prevail  upon 
ourselves  to  be  guilty  of. 

But  (as  hath  been  told  you  before}  we  cannot  be  more 
certain  of  any  thing  that  we  see  witn  our  eyes,  or  of  any 
faculty  or  power  that  belongs  to  ourselves,  than  we  are, 
that  there  is  a  continual  transmission  of  sin  in  this  world. 
We  cannot  be  more  certain  that  man  is  a  seeing  creature, 
that  he  is  a  heariiig  creature,  that  he  is  a  reasoning  crea^ 
ture,  than  we  can,  that  he  is  a  living  creature.  And  it 
would  therefore  be  the  most  absurd  thing  imaginable,  to 
oppose  and  object  that  which  is  uncertain,  against  that 
which  is  so  plamlv  and  fully  certain. 

And  I  mignt  tell  you  here,  of  a  great  many  uncertainties, 
which  they  must  suppose  and  take  for  srranted  to  be  veiy 
great  certainties,  who  should  form  a  disputation  in  this 
case,  concerning  the  production  of  the  corrupt  and  sinful 
nature  in  man.  But  that  would  foe  too  large  a  theme  to 
enter  upon  now.  Yet,  all  will  resolve  into  this  in  general, 
that  as  to  what  difficulty  men  do  imagine  in  this  case,  it 
is  only  from  their  opposing  philosophical  uncertainty  to 
theological  verity;  and  till  philosophers  be  agreed  in 
other  matters,  we  hare  very  little  reason  to  regard  prob- 
lems, doubtful  problems,  that  may  refer  to  this  particular 
case ;  of  which  I  may  instance  at  another  time,  but  shall 
not  now.  But  (I  say)  let  them  come  to  a  certainty  in 
other  matters  first,  before  they  expect  to  be  much  regarded 
in  reference  to  determinate,  theological  truth,  which,  we 
reckon,  stands  unshaken  as  the  foundations  of  heaven  and 
earth.  When  they  have  brought  themselves  and  the 
world  to  a  certainty  about'such  tning^  as  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  (he  sea,  the  causes  of  tne  very  centre  of  our 
world,  the  ppwers  of  the  loadstone;  whether  it  be  thesim 
or  the  earth,  and  which  it  is  of  these,  that  moves  the  other 
about 5  when  they  have  brought  such  things  as  these,  and 
a  buDdred  more  that  might  be  mentioned,  to  'a  certainty, 
then  they  may.  with  more  pt'etence,  expect  to  be  listeued 
to,  as  to  their  determinations  which  may  more  directly  re- 
spect this  case/ 


LECTURE  XXXVIL* 

tJNnER  the  opening  of  the  third  conclusion,  proposed  to 
be  spoken  to,  for  the -clearing  of  what  I  intendea  in  the 
choice  of  the  text  we  are  upon,  namely,— that  it  is  most 
unreasonable  and  absurd,  to  oppase  and  object  dark,'  and 
doubtful,  and  uncertain  things,  against  that  yvhichismost 
evident  and  certain ;— we  showed  that  there  are  nfiany  un- 
certainties, that  men  of  philosophical  minds,  and  genmses, 
do  commendably  enough  employ  their  tboufhts  about, 
while  they  do  not  attempt  or  offer  at  such  a' thing,  as  to 
oppose  them  to  manifest,  revealed  truths^  But  if  they 
will  do  so,  it  is  in  all  reason  to  be  expected,  that  they 
should  come  to  a  more  general  certainl^y  than  they  do,  or 
-are  ever  like  to  do,  about  pliilosophical  matters  in  general. 
I  instanced  in  several,  and  told  ypu,  I  would-  instance  in 
ibur  more  which  do  more  directly  concei:n  this  case,  about 
"which  here  lies  the  objected  diffictilty. 

That  the  human  soul  cannot  be  propagated :  to  suppose 
it  can,  would  be  to  expose  the  doctrine  of  its' immortality 
to  manifest  hazard.  It  must  be  supposed,  that  being  im- 
mediately created  1)y  Gtod  himself,  it  comes  pure  and  sin- 
less out  of  his  hands.  The  body  itself,  without  the  soul, 
cannot  be  the  seat  and  subject  of  sin,  as  no  irrational  thing 
can,  which  is  most  evident.  Therefore,  many  think  there 
c€m  be  no  such  thing  as  propagation  of  sin  from  age  to  age ; 
for  how  should  it  be  1  It  cannot  be  at  first  found  in  the 
soul,  which  comes  pure  out  of  the  hand  of  God.  It  can- 
not be  seated  or  siA>}ected  in  the  body,  which  is  not  a  sub- 
ject capable  of  sin,  or  any  mortality,  abstractly  considered. 
Here  (l  say)  men  do  but  oppose  uncertainty  to  a  cettainty ; 
a  ^reat  many  uncertainties  to  one  plain  and  absolute  cer- 
tamty ;  that  is,  that  sin  doth  really  descend  from  age  to 
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age ;  and  it  is  manifest,  and  in  view  with  every  one  thu 
observes  that  men  do  not  sooner  begin  to  act  ratioDallj, 
than  they  do  begin  to  act  iVregularly.  Bat  to  oppose  q&- 
certainties  to  this  plain  and  evident  certainty,  is  a  most 
unreasonable  thing ;  equally  unreasonable  a^  that  sophb- 
tical  reasoning  was  of  the  philosopher  that  would  nsder* 
take  to  prove,  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  local 
motion ;  and  another  undertook  to  refute  hiin,by  walkice 
up  tod  down  before  his  eyes.  There  are  too  plain  and 
sad  proofs,  in  the  walkings  of  men  from  age  to  age,  Uui 
as  soon  as  ever  they  begin  to  move  or  act  as  meD.theydo 
act  shifully ;  and  so  that  corruption  doth  descend  m  is 
transmitted.  This  is  certain  and  evident.  But  to  make 
this  a  difficulty,  there  are  a  great  many  uncertainties  sop- 
posed  and  taken  for  granted,  about  which  it  concerns  igno- 
rant creatures  (as  we  all  are)  to  pronounce  noUung  one 
way  or  other. 

It  is  unpertain  when  or  what  time  human  souls  vere 
created,  or  were  not  created;  whether  all  at  once  asd  at 
first,  or  whether  at  some  mstance  of  time,  before  \htj  bt- 
come  to  be  united  to  human  bodies.  Not  that  the  trail 
needs  a  determination  of  these  matters,  that  vay  that 
would  seem  more  favourable  to  it^  as  if  itbenotoihervk 
defended.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  ought  not  to  make 
difficulties  greater  than  they  really  are,  by  supposing  and 
taking  for  granted,  that  those  things  are  certain,  vhicli 
really  are  not  so. 

It  IS,  again,  altogether  uncertain  by  what  sort  of  dim 
agency  a  numan  soul  comes  to  be  united  to  a  human  body, 
or  whether  they  come  into  that  union  ekctively,  jeaorno; 
or  whether  by  a  certain  sort  of  fatal  necessity;  these  are 
uncertainties,  and  we  are  not  to  pronounce  concmu^ 
them  as  if  they  were  certain. 

We  do  not  know;  philosophy  cannot,  with  ceitaiiiiT, 
determine  the  strict,  precise,  limitative  oounds,  benwa 
the  sensitive  nature  and  the  rational.  ,We  can  be  ai  w 
certainty,  what  dispositions  there  may  be  in  the  sensiiire 
nature  unto  sin,  though  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  for- 
mal sin  in  it,  abstractedly  considered ;  so  that  vbensoeTer 
a  reasonable,  intelligent  spirit  shall  come  to  be  Biii!e<i 
therewith,  it  will  thereupon  certainly  sin :  if  it  aci,i!Tiil 
not  act  more  rationally,  than  disorderly  and  irre^larly. 
As  if  never  so  skilful  a  hand  do  play  upon  an  instmiDeDt 
out  of  tune,  if  it  sound  it  will  sound  amiss;  if  new  y- 
skilful  a  horseman  ride  a  lame  htorse,  if  he  more  hevili 
halt.  We  are  altogether  uncertain  what  of  scnsiiiye na- 
ture may  be  propagated  with  such  and  snch  disposiiicQs 
in  it,  before  the  supervention  of  the  reasonable  soqL 

We  areomcertain  what  orders  there  are  of  created  spins, 
so  little  do  we  know,  and  we  ought  not  topreieadio 
Iniow,  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  invisible  world ;  so  that  ve  ou?bi, 
in  justice,  to  profess  ignorance  of  such  things  as  ibw, 
whether  there  be  anjr  common  spirit  of  nature  endowej 
with  a  plastic  power,  that  may  be  immediately  conceraed 
about  the  union  of  human  bodies  and  human  souL^Tiifi 
one  another. 

These  are  things,  though  contraries,  wherennto  for  w 
most  part  riien  take  upon  t^jem  to  determine  as  ccrtainiits: 
and  so  make  objections  against  the  most  certain  and  bb- 
questionable  truths.  And  the  most  of  the  difficalties » 
this  matter  do.  but  arise  fVom  opposing  doubtfnl  pbiiosi^ 
phical  problems  to  un  question  a  ole  theological  venie? 
And  whereas,  thereis  a  very  great  uncertainty- in  most  pa.** 
of  philtasophv,  in  natural  philosophy  more  than  in  anT 
other  part,  therefore,  the  presumptuous  determinaiwiiJ  i 
men,  about  these  things,  are  very  unfit  to  be  hroaghtsu 
any  competition  with  the  mast  certain  divine  troths;  uis: 
is,  to  oppose  things  that  are  doubtful,  that  can  nevef » 
proved  one  way  or  other^  unto  things  thai  are  either  b-*- 
evidently  proved,  or  are  in  themselves  so  evident, t|-^ 
need  no  proof.  And  this  is  the  case  as  to  the  most  of  *» 
appears  difficult  in  this  affair.    But  then,  . 

IV.  The  last  conclusioii  that  I  am  to  insist  upon  isicf 
that  it  is  most  of  all  unreasonable  and  absurd,  to  ofj^ 
such  uncertainties  to  certainties,  to  object  what  is  ter^ 
and  dark,  against  what  is  plain  and  evident,  when  (i5 1*^ 
been  evinced  already)  there  is  nothing  can  shake  ty  ^ 
serted  truth ;  but  there  are  many  considerations  m^ 
brought  to  break  the  force  of  siicn  objections,  as  at«i«s« 
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against  it;  then,  it  is  most  specially  absard.  And  nnder 
this  head  it  was  that  I  designed  to  produce  and  lay  before 
you,  the  many  considerations  which  tend  to  break  the  force 
of  any  thing  that  can  be  ol^ected  against  the  consistency 
and  agreeal^eness  of  the  righteous  and  nniversal  perfection 
of  the  Divine  Nature,  with  the  continual  transmission  of 
the  sinful  imperfections  of  the  hnman  nature. 

The  difficulty  I  need  not  remind  yon  o^  only,  that  it 
may  lie  the  more  distinctly  in  your  thoughts,  it  is  reducible 
to  two  heads;  partly  somewhat  on  the  part  of  God,  "and 
partly  somewhat  on  the  part  of  man.  On  man's  part  first  ; 
t)ecause  he  is  first  to  be  considered  in  every  thing  that  is 
evil,  whether  it  be  evil  of  sin,  or  evil  of  misery.  And  from 
what  hath  been  said  it  appears  difiicult  to  be  conceived, 
how  man  can  be  capable  or  propagating  a  sinful  soul  to  an- 
other, when  the  soul,  as  such,  is  not  propagated;  and  sin 
must  reside  there,  inasmuch  (as  hath  been  said)  as  the  bodv 
cannot  be  the  seat  or  subject  of  sin,  abstractly  considered, 
and  without  the  soul.  On  God*s  part,  how  it  should  stand 
with  his  righteousness  and  other  perfections,  continually  to 
co-operate  with  second  causes  in4he  transmission  of  a  sin- 
ful nature  from  age  to  age  amon^  men ;  so  as  thereby  to 
make  this  world  a  seed>plot  of  wickedness  and  misery,  to 
all  its  inhabitants,  ft-om  one  generation  to  another;  upon 
which,  roanv  have  thought  themselves  necessitated  to  deny 
any  such  thing  as  the  propagation  of  a  corrtmied  nature, 
from  generation  to  generation ;  and  so  to  ascrioe  the  whole 
t>usiness  of  the  continuance  of  sin  from  age  to  a^e,  in  the 
world,  only  to  imitation;  one  generation  learning  to  be 
kicked,  from  another  wicked  generation,  that  did  precede. 
But  now,  I  say,  as  nothing  can  shake  the  truths  that  have 
>een  averted  concerning  (rod's  righteousness,  and  man's 
m righteousness  continually  descending,  and  transmitted 
rora  VLge  to  age;  so  there  are  many  things  to  be  alleged, 
0  break  the  force  of  any  such  dbjections  as  these.  And, 
I  shall  offer  this  to  consideratiqp,  that  in  reference  to 
jod's  concern  in  this  matter,  (about  whose  name  and  hon- 
lur  all  our  souls  ought  to  be  most  tenderly  and  deeply 
oncerned,)  there  is  nothing  t6  be  said  or  thought  but  this, 
t  were  easy  for  him  to  have  prevented  such  a  descent  of 
infulness,  from  age  to  age,  in  this  world,  by  which  also 
Qisery  is  continually  entailed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  it. 
iiii  now  (I  say)  consider  these  things  In  reference^here- 
mto. 

1.  Suppose  that  men  Should,  hereupon,  ascribe  the  whole 
business  of  the  continued  sinfulness  of  the  wQrid,  fr6m  asfe 
o  age,  to  imitation  only,  this  would  no  more  solve  the 
lifficulty,  than  what  is  ordinarilv  asserted;  for,  even  that 
ilso,  how  easy  were  it  for  him,  tne  great  God,  (as  we  may 
hink,)  to  have  prevented  this;  that  is,  to  havC  prevented 
he  descent  of  sin,  fVom  a^e  to  lige,  by  itnitation !  How 
asily  might  he  have  annihilaled  this  world)  or  annihilated 
lis  creature  man,  either  by  exerting  his  power  to  this  pur- 
use,  or,  indeed,  by  only  withholding  it !  for  theti  all  must 
rop.  Or,  how  easy  had  it  been  to  nira,  to  have  made  all 
-erfectly  good,  and  that  they  should  have  continued  sttch. 
rom  age  to  age  I  and  then  there  would  have  been  no  bad 
zample  for  any  one's  imitation.  And  we  do  not  knqw, 
at  that  the  Divine  Agency  (such  as  it  may  be  for  oo^^ht 
re  can  teU)  mny  be  as  little  concerned  in  transmitting 
aman  nature  in  its  corruption,  from  age  to  age,  as  it  would 
e,  in  sustaining  sinful  creatures  that  are  corrupted,  in  co- 
peratiog  in  sinful  actions. .  And  without  the  co-operating 
ifluence  of  the  First  Caase,  we  are  sure  nothing  can  be 
one  by  a  sufficient  influence;  that  is;  not  done  by  an 
fiicaciuas  and  necessitating  one.  And  therefore,  it  is  in 
ain  to  allege  that,  for  the  solving  and  expediting  this  dif- 
culty,  which  doth  itself  carry  as  much  of  difficulty  in  it. 
ind  again, 

2.  This  is  next  to  be  considered,  that  it  is  very  unrea- 
>nable  to  have  been  expected  from  God,  that  he  should 
nnihilate  an  intelligent  creature,  upon  the  account  of  its 
avini^  ofiendeu  him,  of  upon  the  account  of  its  being  likely 
i  transmit  its  likeness  to  those  that  shall  proceed  and 
>ring  from  such  a  progenitor.  It  was  a  most  unreason- 
ble  thing  (I  say)  that  God  should,  hereupon,  anuihilate  or 
*dace  to  nothing  such  a  piece  of  the  work  of  his  own 
ands;  that  had  neither  been  suitable  to  the  wisdom  of 
led,  nor  his  goodness:  not  to  his  wisdom,  for  there  had 
een  a  direct  regression)  that  he  should  undo  and  destroy 


his  own  work;  because  such  a  creature,  the  subject  and 
effect  of  his  productive  and  creating  influence,  had  trans- 
gressed the  law  and  rule  of  its  own  creation ;  it  was  unrea- 
sonable that  he  should,  thereupon,  reduce  it  to  nothing. 
And  it  had  been  (I  say)  very  disagreeable  to  his  wisdom, 
as  if  he  were  surprised  by  the  fall  and  lapse  of  his  creature, 
as  if  he  had  not  foreseen,  as  if  he  had  not  sagacity  enough 
to  apprehend,  such  and  such  consequences.  It  hath  lieen 
always  (as  we  find  by  the  course  God  hath  held)  reckoned 
by  him,  most  worthy  of  him,  and  most  God-like,  to  turn  ill 
events  to  good;  but  not  to  go  back.  And  we  shall,  in 
time,  come  to  show  you,  how  he  hath  done  it  in  this  case, 
to  his  own  most  transcendent  glory,  and  to  the  advantage 
of  his  creatures,  such  as  do  not.  by  their  own  faulty  oppo- 
sition, stand  in  the  wav  of  his  Kind  and  gracious  method 
.  towabius  them.  But,  that  he  should  anninilate  or  bring  a 
creature  to  nothing,  that  was  capable  of  obeying  and  serv^ 
ing  him,  because  he  did  disobejr  him,  and  because  he  is 
likely  to  transmit  sinAil  inclinations  to  those  that  come  of 
him,  or  come  after  him,  this  is  never  to  be  expected  from 
the  Messed  Qod\  it  is  a  thing  disagreeable  tonis  wisdom, 
that  he  should  do  and  undo.  When  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
pented that  he  made  man,  as  when  he  brought  the  flood 
Xn  the  world ;  (Qen,  vi.)  that,  as  is  plain  in  itself,  and. 
do  agree,  is  spoken  more  kwmano.  And  thoifgh  he  did 
(that  he  might  give  one  proof  of  his  just  displeasancy  at  the 
apostacy  of  the  world)  bring  on  that  deluge,  yet  you  see  he 
would  not  destroy  the  kind,  but  resolved  to  continue  that, 
in  subserviency  to  his  further  great  and  glorious  designs. 
And  indeed,  it  could  much  less  have  consisted  with  1)ls 
goodness,  to  destroy  the  capacity  which  was  ib  that  order 
of  creatures,  of  so  high  and  great  things  as  he  designed  them 
to,  which  should  sprine  iip  of  the  human  race.  That  he 
should  prevent  himself  or  that  wonderful  exercise  of  his 
mercy,  grace,  and  good-will  towards  men,  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  discourse  in  its  proper  place,  and  as 
the  series  of  things  shall  lead  on.  Therefore  that  I  would 
have  to  be  considered,  that  it  was  a  most  unreasonable 
thin^  to  expect  that  God  should,  upon  the  transgression 
of  his  reasonable  creatures^  and  lest  sin  should  be  trans- 
mitted from  ao^e  to  age,  annihilate  the  kind,  and  reduce  all 
to  nothing.    And, 

3.  It  was  as  little  to  be  expected,  that  God  should  at 
first  make  all  immutably  good ;  that  he  should  have  m^de 
all  his  intelligent  creatures  immutably  good  at  first,  both 
angels  in  heaven,  and  men  on  earth ;  and  so  have  provided 
and  .taken  a  course  that  sih  should  alwajrs  be  kept  out  of 
his  creation ;  and  that  it  should  be  impossible,  where  there 
is  a  nature  propagated  from  a^  to  a^e,  there  should  be  any 
thing  of  taint  capable  of  falling  into  that  nature :  I  say. 
that  God'should  nave  done  this,  was  as  little  to  be  expected 
from  him.  '  • 

We  raav  judge  of  thin^  safely  by  the  event ;  for  fh at  is 
judging  after  Gfod ;  that  is  judging  that  to  be  becoming  of 
Gk>d,  which  he  hath  done ;  that  course  to  be  most  suitable 
to'  him,  most  Gk)d-like,  which  he  hath  chosen.  And  so  far 
as  we  can  discern  the  reasonableness  of  the  course 
which  he  hath' taken,  we  are  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  avow 
it  upon  all  occasions.  Now,  from  the  course  he  hath  taken, 
it  i^pears  most  suitable  to  the  excellencies  of  the  Divine 
Being,  everv  way,  that  he  should  have  made  intelligent 
creal;nres  at  first  mutable ;  not  to  make  them  immutably 
good  and  happy,  which  was  to  be  their  final  states  but 
thai  there  should  be  a  preparatory,  subservient  stale,  intro- 
ductive  to  that  final  state.  'This  appears,  upoii  all  ac- 
counts,to  have  been  most  agi^eeable  to  the  SupremeWisdom 
and  Goodness,  that  his  creatures  should  not  arrive  to  the 
hifefhest  perfection  that  they  were  capable  of  all  at  oticp, 
and  at  the  very  first,  but  that  they  should  undergo  a  trial ; 
and  in  that  case,  (if  thev  must  do  so,)  they  must  be  1el\  to 
their  liberty  at  first;  ana  being  left  so.  there  would  be  still 
a  possibility  that  sin  should  be ;  and  being  once,  that  it 
should  go  on  and  be  transmitted  flrom  age  to  age.  And 
therefore,  I  add,« 

4.  That  God's  omnipotency,  or  whift  his  absolute  power 
can  do,  is  not  the  only  measure  (abstractly  considered)  ac- 
cording to  which  it  can  be  said  God  can  do  this  or  that. 
It  is  not  fit  or  proper  to  say,  that  he  ca^  do  whatsoever 
onmipotency,  abstract}]r  considered  and  alone,  could  do ; 
because  he  is  not  a  Being  :f  power  alone :  power  alone 
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gives  us  but  an  inadequate  conception  of  Qpd ;  it  dolh  not 
give  us  an  entire  conception  of  him,  as  if  he  were  nothing 
else  but  power ;  for  he  is  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  holi- 
ness, ana  righteousness,  and  truth,  as  weU  as  power.  And 
therefore,  that  only  is,  in  a  true  sense,  possible  to  God, 
which  is  suitable  to  all  his  glorious  exceiiencieis  to  do,  con- 
junctly considered ;  and  not  what  is  suitable  to  his jnower 
alone,  and  separately  considered  from  the  rest.  Wnen  it 
is  said,  God  cannot  lie,  and  God  cannot  deny  himself,  and 
the  like,  the  meaning  is  not  as  if  there  were  a  want  of  mere 
power  to  do  any  sucn  natural  act,  considered  as  a  natural 
act;  but  it  is  impossible  to  the  divine  perfection,  (consider 
him  as  a  Being  of  universal  perfection,  wherein  all  perfect 
tions  do  meet,)  to  do  things  so  unlike  himself,  so  unworthy 
of  himself. 

Therefore,  it  was  never  to  have  been  expected  from  di- 
Tine  power,  or  because  he  is  omnipotent,  that,  therefore,  he 
should  do  all  things  which  that,  abstractedly  considered, 
could  do ;  as  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  generations  of  men 
lest  they  should  sin  on ;  or  to  have  made  all  perfectly  good 
at  first,  so  as  it  should  be  an  impossibility  that  any  such 
thing  as  sin  should  be  in  the  world,  which  only  the  possi- 
bility of  its  continuing  in  the  world  could,  in  an  ordmary 
course,  be  prevented.  This  (I  say)  was  never  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  infinitely,  ab6olutel3r,  and  universally  per- 
fect Being,  who  hath  other  perfections  belonging  to  his 
nature  besides  that  of  power.  But  tho^  things  are  only 
possible  to  him,  which  (all  things  considered}  are  most 
worthy  of  him,  and  most  suitable  to  him.    Ana  again, 

5.  We  are  further  to  consider,  that  the  course  of  nature 
in  the  universe,  it  is  most  observably  fixed  and  settled ;  so 
as  (unless  it  be^  now  and  then  in  single  instances)  not  to 
admit  of  change ;  that  is,  not  to  admit  of  change  in  an  or- 
dinary coarse.  We  may  observe^  that  the  course  of  nature 
is  very  rarely  ever  altered.  But  it  were  very  unreasonable 
to  expect,  that  it  should  be  statedly  or  often  altered.  We 
find  alterations  in  single  instances;  as  in  reference  to  that 
j^reat  order  of  day  and  night,  when  the  sun  stood  still  so 
ong  one  time,  and  when  it  wetu  back  so  many  degrees 
at  another  time.  And  so  when  the  sea  did  not  hold  its 
own  course,  or  do  agreeably  to  its  property,  as  a  fluid  thing, 
to  overflow  all  that  came  within  the  compass  of  it,  but  yos 
bound  up  as  to  the  Israelites  that  passed  through  it.  And 
the  fire,  it  acted  pot,  accohding  to  its  neural  property,  to 
consume  and  bum  what  is  combustible,  in  the  case  o^  the 
three  children,  wh6  were  in  the  fiery  furnace  unharmed 
and  unhurt. 

But  we  are  never  to  think  that  the  course  of  nature 
should  be  ordinarily  or  often  altered.  And  that  it  is  not, 
even  because  it  is  not,  we  ought  in  great  reverence  and 
hnmilitv  to  apprehend  there  aie  mighty  occult  reasons  for 
this.  And  it  should  lay  an  awe  upon  our  spirits,  to  be- 
hold the  Author  of  nature,  the  God  of  nature,  acting  it  on, 
in  so  stated  and  unaltered  a  course,  from  age  to  age,  through 
the  succession  of  many  ages.  H*  we  understood  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  so,  yet  pur  minds  should  be  struck  with 
great  reverence  when  we  find,  that  ordinarily  it  is  k).  But 
we  may  apprehend  very  great  reason  for  it  too,  in  reference 
to  the  stated  course  of  natural  causes,  as  to  what  doth  con- 
cern ourselves.  ■  What  confusion  would  it  make  in  »the 
world,  if,  ordinarily,  the  sun  should  vary  ilB  course,  that  no 
man  could  tell  when  it  would  ri3e,  or  when  it  would  set, 
or  when  to  undertake  such  or  such  a  business  1  If. God's 
obstructing  that  course  in  a  single  instance  or  two,  should 
have  been  often  repeated,  so  as  to  hold  men's  minds  in  a 
continual  suspense,  the  sad  aqd  dismal  conseqnet^ees  that 
would  bave  ensued  to  this  world  (though  this  be  but  a  very 
minute,  inconsiderable  part  of  the  universe,  the  whole  crea- 
tion of  God)  are  obvious  to  eveiy  one's  view  that  considers. 

And  as  to  the  transmitting  •of  tbe  species  of  things,  and 
the  preserving  of  the  species  of  all  sorts  of  things,-  in  the 
world,  besides  the  decorum  of  it,  and  that  admirAle  proof 
that  there  is  of  divine  wisdom  and  providence  therein,  the 
usefulness  thereof  to  ourselyes  is  most  apparent  (o  any 
one's  notice  and  view,  that  through  so  many  thousands  of 
years  there  should  be  a  preservation  of  the  land?  of  things. 
Go  through  the  several  orders  bf  things:  the  ranks  of 
things  that  come  under  our  own  notice,  is  an  admirable 
discovery  of  God's  wisdom  and  providence^  and  too  little 
considered  and  reflected  on;  that  the  species  of  things 


should  be  unaltered,  that  what  we  find  was  the  prajpeity 
of  this  or  that  herb,  or  plant,  or  tree,  continues  so.  These 
things  have  still  the  same  properties  that  they  had.  Look 
to  ihe  ^imals  beneath  us ;  we  find  the  same  properties  the 
horse  to  be  described  by,  so  inany  ages  ago,  are  in  the 
same  creature  still.  There  is  an  admirable  discovery  of 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  Providence  in  this,  which  ve 
ought  to  contemplate  with  great  admiration,  and  great  re- 
verence, and  have  our  spirits  so  mach  tbe  more  disposed  to 
acknowledge  and  adore  God  the  Maker  of  this  world,  and 
the  great  Author  of  uniyerstd  nature.  It  would  do  more 
to  preserve  a  religious  impression  upon  otir  spirits  God- 
ward,  than  ia  commonly  apprehended,  if  we  did,  now  and 
then,  allow  our  thoughts  to  fix  in  these  contemplatioas, 
that  whereas  there  is  such  a  collision  in  this  natnral  world, 
there  axe  such  antipathies  and  contrarieties  in  tbe  natares 
of  things,  that  yet  their  natures  are  continued,  preserved 
entire,  from  being  confoonded ;  though  there  is  sach  a  vast 
multiplicity,  yet  all  preserved  entire,  throagh  so  many  ihoo- 
saods  of  years.    But  then,  consider  further, 

6.  That  it  is  most  evident,  that  the  course  of  Dalvre  is 
as  settled  and  constant,  in  reference  to  the  production  of 
men  from  age  to  age,  as  of  any  other  creature.  This  is  ob- 
vious, to  wit,  that  there  do  spring  up,  from  aice  to  age, 
creatures  of  this  species,  and  of  tne  same  kind,  ass  there 
do  of  any  other  creatures  of  any  other  kind  or  species. 
And  that,  hereupon,  we  must  apprehend  a  fixedness  in  ihe 
course  of  nature,  not  to  be  altered  for  a  continaan^, 
though  it  may  in  single  instances,  here  and  there,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  tning,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  anv  thing  ebe 
that  falls  under  the  regulation  and  measure  ot  the  law  of 
nature.    And. 

7.  It  is  a  mighty  confirmation  o(  the  natnral  deace&t  of 
sin  with  the  nature  of  man,  in  the  ordinary  ww,  that  whea 
God  designed  the  incarnation  of  his  own  Son,  to  avoid 
that  corruption  of  nature  descending  to  him,  he  there  steps 
ont  of  the  ordinary  eourse;  a  consideration  that  hath  that 
weight  with  il^  that  if  any  one  allow  himself  lo  think,  it 
must  overbear  his  mind  in  that  matter,  that  sore  there  is 
some  ^cfet,  profound  rea.son  in  the  counsel  of  God, 
(whether  obvious  to  our  yiew,  or  not  obvious,)  that  the  de- 
scent of  corrupt  nature  was  in  the  ordinary  way  unaroid- 
able:  that  when  God  had  a  design  to  incarnate  his  own 
Son,  when  it  was  intended  God  should  be  manifested  in 
the  flesh,  to  avoid  that  contagion  and  corruption  which,  m 
the  ordinary  course,  is  transmitted,  he  dotn  in  this  s^le 
instance  recede  and  go  ofi'firom  the  ordinary  natural  coarse: 
and  so  tbe  production  is  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  separating 
the  Viry  matter  of  the  human  body  which  itself,  indeed, 
was  not  a  capable  subject  of  sin,  as  hath  been  said,  and  is 
plain  in  itself.  But  because  the  human  nature  had  been 
corrupted,  if  it  had  descended  in  the  ordinary  way,  (and 
that  was  inconsistent  with  the  design  on  which  a  Redeemer 
was  to  come  down  from  heaven  into  the  world,)  therefore, 
the  ordinary  course  of  procreation  is  declined  and  avoided: 
a  most  pregnant  demonstration,  that,  in  the  ordinary  coarse, 
sin  is  always  naturally  transmiued,  in  that  this  most  be 
done  on  ptirpose  to  avoid  that  taint  and  conta^ioo  thai 
otherwise  would  haye  been.  But  I  add,  in  the  next  place, 
and  shall  go  no  further  .now, 

8.  That  men  do  make  the  difficulty  in  this  matter  greater 
than  they  need,  br  not  apprehending  and  considering:  aright, 
wherein  the  production  of,  a  human  creature  lies.  It  i^ 
plain  it  doth  not  lie,  though  a  human  creature  be  a  creature 
of  a  compomided  nature,  that  hath  a  terrestrial  and  celes- 
tial part,  yet,  I  say,  it  doth  not  lie  in  the  prodoctica  c^ 
either  of  the  parts,  but  only  in  the  uniting  of  them  snh- 
siantially  with  one  another.  It  neither  lies  in  tbe  prodoc- 
tion  of  the  soul,  nor  doth  it  lie  in  the  production  of  the 
matter  of  the  body,  for  all  matter  is  generally  apprehended 
to  be  ingenerable  and  incorruptible.  But  it  lies  (as  I  sa.  :> 
in  the  beginning  of  these  into  a  substantial  onion  wiih  cs» 
another.  And  do  bn|  consider  to  this  purpose,  **  'Whereis 
doth  death  lie  1  wherein  doth  the  death  or  a  man  consist  V 
His  death,  you  will  easily  apprehend,  mast  stand  in  direet 
opposition  to  his  procreation  and  production.  But  deaik 
doth  not  lie  either  in  the  destruction  of  tbe  soul,  or  taiht 
body;  but  as  it  is  a  matter  of  faith,  that  the  one  remaps 
so  it  is  a  matter  of  sense,  that  the  other  remains  after  deaih. 
The  sool  iM  gone,  but  not  reduced  to  nothing^  the  bo^ 
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remains,  and  will  continue  a  considerable  time  the  same 
entire  frame  that  it  was,  even  when  the  soul  is  ^ne. 
Death,  therefore,  doth  neither  lie  in  the  destruction  of  the 
soul,  nor  in  the  destruction  of  the  body ;  boc  in  their  dis- 
anion.  So  the  procreation  doth  not  lie,  either  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  sonlj  or  in  the  production  of  the  body ; 
(otherwise  than  bemgr  so  and  so  modified ;)  but  in  the 
union  of  tho^e  two  parts,  bringing  it  about,  that  they 
should  be  sabstaatially  united  with  one  another.  . 

And  if  that  be  duly  considered,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
room  and  scope  left  to  apprehend  hoi^  such  a  thing  may 
be  very  possiole,  (as  we  nnd  it  actual,)  the  continual  de- 
scent of  sin,  and  yet  the  holiness,  and  purity,  and  tmiver- 
sal  rectitude  of  the  Divine  Nature,  not  having  any  con- 
cern unbecoming  itself,  unsuitable  to  itself,  heieio. 

There  ar^  many  more  considerations  behind,  that  will 
not  be  without  weight  in  this  matter :  only,  now,  let  us 
consider  and  bethink  ourselves  (as  our  assembly  dissolves) 
of  this  one  thing ;  how  much  more  considerable  a  theipe 
and  subject  we  have  for  our  thoughts,  in  that  which  is 
ciommon  to  all  ages,  that  cfin  occur  to  us  in  what  is  pecu- 
liar to  our  own  time !  We  are  so  amused  and  taken  up 
about  the  little  affairs  (in  comparison)  of  our  own  time, 
that  we  do  not  allow^  ourselves  to  con^iider  and  look,  as 
we  shouM  do,  with  just  intention  of  mind,  upon  those 
things  that  are  great,  and  of  common  concern  to  all  time. 
And  we  wonder  there  should  be  any  miscarriage  in  the 
conduct  of  human  affairs,  and  that  the  perversity  of  men, 
here  and  there,  breaks  out  in  this  of  that  instance,  forgets 
ting  there  is  a  corrupt,  human  nature  still  descending  from 
age  to  age,  and  from  generation  to  generation,  which  na-. 
tu rally  makes  this  world  a  region  of  imparity,  and  con- 
sequent misery,  and  gloominess  and  darkness.  And  we 
do  not  enough  reflect  upon  the  intestine  cause  of  all  our 
evils.^  Every  one  would  be  a  great  deal  more  ready  to  fall 
to  self-accusation,  than  to  the  accusing  of  other  men.  **  I 
have  a  corrnpt  nature  in  myself,  out  of  which  nature 
spring  all  the  confusions  and  disorders  in  the  world ;  all 
the  dismal,  tra^cal  things  that  are  any  Where  to  be  found 
and  observed  m  it."  It  is  very  unreasonable  to  let  our 
minds  be  confined  to  the  present,  when  we  have  such  a 
vast  prospect  before  us,  looking  forward,  looking  back- 
waref,  looking  inward,  looking  on  this  and  that  hand ;  to 
bind  onr  thoughts  when  we  have  so  vast  a  compass  of 
things  to  look  into,  this  is  neither  suitable  to  the  reason  of^ 
a  man,  Qor  so  suitable  as  it  snouldhe  to  the  more  large' 
and  concerned  mind  of  i^  Christian,  about  the  great  things 
wherein  the  Christian  interest  is,  itself,  concerned. 
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Now  we  shall  go  on  tp  add  further  considenitions  for 
showing  this  fourth  conclusion.  And,  thereupon,  in  the 
nexi  place, 

9.  We  may  further  consider,  that  it  is  never  thought  a 
blemish  to  the  justice  of  any  government  whatsoever,  that' 
children  should  inherit  the  poverty  and  rags  of  their  pa- 
rents that  were  either  poor  orproflijnUe,or  that  bad  squan- 
dered or  forfeited  all  that  they  had.  '  This  w^s  never 
thoug^hc  to  have  been  a  blemish  to  the  government  under 
which  sach  persons  may  live,  that  children  are  born  poor, 
when  tbeir  parents  had  nothing  to  leave  them;  and  so 
they  have  rags  and  beggary  for  their  patrimony.  This 
doth  not  use  to  be,  or  can  be,  with  any  equity,  imputed  to 
the  government  under  which  such  live,  as  it  that  were  to 
be  blamed.  And  much  less  is  it  imputable  in  this  case; 
because  human  governors  are  debtors  to  the  communities 
which  ihey  govern,  and  do  owe  to  them  their  utmost  care 
and  providence  for  them.  But  God  (as  hath  been  former- 
ly showed  you)  can  be  no  debtor  to  any  of  his  creatures, 
whether  considered  singly,  or  in  communities,  any  other- 
wise  than  as  he, hath  by  any  promise  made  bimselr  debtor. 
But  he  never  promised,  never  obliged  himself  by  any  pro- 
mise, to  keep  sin  out  of  the.  world,  from  hurting  creatures 
that  can  only  hurt  themselves  by  it;  or  from  preventing 
•  PraadMdNov.  I7lb,  l«N. 


it  to  descend  or  presently  to  throw  it  out  of  the  world ; 
though  that  he  will  do  fully  in  his  own  time,  and  ^  his 
own  way.    And  again, 

10.  Tnere  can  oe  no  more  obligation  on  the  blessed 
Gk>d,  to  prevent  moral  defects  among  his  creatures,  than 
natural  ones.  If  he  be  not  obliged  to  prevent  natural  de- 
fects, he  is  as  little  obliged  to  prevent  moral :  because  moral 
perfection  must  be  founded  in  natural ;  as  all  morality  hath 
Its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  the  creatures  who  are  the 
capable  subjects  thereof.  But  plain  it  is,  he  can  be  under 
no  obligation  to  prevent  natural  defects,  or  that  his  crea- 
tures should  be  naturally  perfect :  for  in  what  sense  will 
we  suppose  it  requisite'  tnat  he  should  make  them  sol 
Not  wiin  an  absolute  perfection,  perfection  in  omni  genere ; 
for  that  is  above  the  condition  of  a  creature;  no  creatnre 
is  capable  of  being  universally  perfect.  That  is  thepecn- 
liar  privilege  and  prerogative  of  ine  Original  and  Uncre- 
ated Being,  to  be  absolutely  and  universally  perfect.  And 
therefore,  to  suppose  him  obliged  to  make  all  his  creatures 
eveTy  way  perrect,  it  were  to  suppose  him  obliged  to  have 
made  them  all  gods ;  or  we  must  suppose  him  not  obliged 
to  make  any  thing  at  all ;  because  it  is  impossible  thst  a 
made  thing  can  be  absolutely  perfect.  Or,  should  we  sup- 
pose him  under  an  obligation  to  have  made  things  perfect 
m  any  kind  above  their  own  1  That  cannot  be  thought 
neither  ^  for  that  must  Suppose,  then,  that  there  should 
have  been  no  creature^  or  any  inferior  kind,  or  that  all 
musthave  been  of  equal  perfection,  that  every  fly  or  worm 
must  have  been  a  cherubim  or  seraphim.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
most  accurate  discourse  that  I  have  taken  notice  of  to  this 
purpose,in  a  pagan  writer,  (as  it  is  more  generally  reck- 
oned,) Plotinus,  who  saiih,  that  "  to  find  fault  with  the 
Author  of  nature  because  of  such  and  such  defects,  in  such 
and  such  sorts  of  creatures,  or  in  particular  creatures,  it 
were  to  find  fault  that  he  hath  made  the  world  an  harmo- 
aioas  thing ;  that  there  are  such  orders  and  gradations  in 
it ;  that  he  hath  made  some  inanimate  things,  and  endow- 
ed «ome  with  a  life  of  sense,  and  some  below  them  with  a 
life  of  vegetation,  apd  some  above  them  with  a  life  of  rea- 
son, and  some  above  them  with  an  angelical  nature,  and 
the  like.'*  All  the  comely  orders  of  things  should  not 
have  been,  but  all  must  have  been  of  one  order  and  kind. 
"  And,  (as  he  saith,)  it- were  the  same  thing  as  to  blame  a 
limner,  that  he  hath  not  in  every  thinr  drawn  light  colours 
without  any  foil ;  or  a  comedian,  (the  author  of  a  come- 
dy,) that  he  hath  not  made  eveiy  person  that  is  to  act  a 
part,  a  kin:g,  or  a  hero ;  that  there  should  be  onv  that  doth 
sustain  the  part  of  mean  and  inferior  persons.''^ 

It  is  plain,  and  oat  of  doubt,  that  CM  is  not  oUiged  to 
makeihis  creatnnes  all  either  absolutely  perfect,  or  to  |:ive 
them  higher  perfections  than  do  belong  to  their  own  kmd ; 
or  (we- may  add).to  give  to  every  one  of  them  those  per- 
fections that  that  kind  is  capable  of.  For  we  find  that 
there  are  some  of  greater  health,  some  of  less ;  some  of 
greater  strength, someof  less,  in  that  order  of  creatures 
wherein  they  are.  And  we  find  that  there  are  such  things 
as  herpditary  diseases,  that  do  descend,  and  generallv  are 
fonnd' every  where  through  the  human  race.  But  (I  say) 
Gbd  can  no  more  be  under  obligation  to  prevent  moral 
than  natural  defects,  among  his  creatures.    And  again, 

11.  We  are  to  consider  further,  that  though  the  descent 
and  transmission  of  a  sinftil  pravity  with  the  nature  of  man 
may  appear  to  have  a  difficulty  with  it,  yet  it  is  not  altoge- 
ther unacpountable,  if  we  do  but  consider  things  as  they 
are,  with  that  compass  of  thought  which  we  ought.  liay, 
it  is  not  ordinarily  conceivable,  how  it  should  be  other- 
wise, if  we  do  but  jidmit  into  our  thoughts,  what  a  con- 
currence th^re  is  of  several  things  to  this  purpose.    As, 

(1.)  The  retirement  of  the  Holy,  Divine  Spirit  from 
man,  having  once  sinned^  And  it  is  certain,  that  he  did 
retire  thereupoti,  that  be  hath  retired,  otherwise  than  as 
according  to  the  Redeemer's  method  he  is  returned.  There 
was  an  antecedent  retirement  and  withdrawing,  and  that, 
upon  the  sin  of  man,  upon  sin'a  entering  into  the  world : 
for  do  but  observe  that  Gal.  iii.  14,  15.  *'  Ohrist  hath  re- 
deemed us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  by  being  made  a 
curse  for  us;  for  cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a 
tree ;  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  codm  upon  the 
Gentiles."    (That^  which  was  the  .blessing  of  ASraham 
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upon  that  accoont,  might  .now  be  a  more  diffased  bless- 
in^f  and  reach  the  Gentiles  too.^  For  what  ?  That  they 
mi^ht  receive  the  promise  of  tne  Spirit  (or  the  promised 
Spirit)  through  faith.  Now-  consider  what  the  blessing  is, 
and  measure  the  opposite  curse  by  that :  the  blessing,  yon 
see,  is  the  gift  of  toe  Spirit  |  what  is  the  curse  then,  but 
the  debasing  of  the  Spirit  ?  And  certainly  then,  that  was 
the  curse  of  the  law,  the  curse  of  the  violated  law.  As 
soon  as  the  law  was  broken,  the  Divine,  Holy  Spirit  was 
cursed  away  from  the  nature  of  man :  or,  man  was  curs- 
ed, so  as  that  thereby  this  Spirit  should  be  withheld, 
should  be  kept  off,  otherwise  than  as  upon  the  Redeemer's 
account,  ana  according  to  his  methods,  it  should  be  re- 
stored.   And  theu, 

(2.)  Consider,  hereupon,  the  nature  andAind  of  that 
corruption  that  is  convened  cmd  doth  descend,  and  how 
the  Scripture  speaks  of  it,  generallv  under  the  notion  of 
camalitv.  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  John 
iii.  6.  That  is,  now,  where  there  is  no  divine  birth,  where 
nothing  is  bora  of  the  Spirit  or  where  the  work  of  rege- 
neration hath  not  taken  place,  the  production  is  nothing 
else  but  flesh,  the  mere  human  nature ;  to  wit,  the.  deno- 
mination is  taken  from  that  which  governs ;  though  a  man 
be  not  all  flesh,  the  denomination  is  taken  from  that  which 
prevails.  What  is  the  thing  produced  when  a  human 
creature  is  born  1  A  piece  of  flesh :  as  that  wliich  is  born 
of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,  whenever  that  birth  com^  to  obtain 
and  take  place  with  any  soul.  That  which  is  bom  of  the 
flesh  is  but  flesh;  not  as  if  the  nature  of  man  were  Jio- 
thing  but  flesh,  but  because  carnality  is  the  prevailiDg 
thing  in  the  lapsed  state  of  man,  that  carries  Uie  name, 
and  now  he  is  called  nothing  but  flesh.    And, 

(3.)  This  is  t6  be  considered,  to  facilitate  our  apprehen- 
sion of  this  matter,  that  the  sensitive  nature,  (w^ich  only 
is  capable  of  being  propagated,)  though  it  cannot  itself  be 
the  seat  and  subject  of  sin,  vet  it  may  be  in  very  great 
disposition  thereunto ;  or  things  may  be  th^re,  in  that  in- 
ferior region,  in  that  dispo^tion,  that  there  cannot  but  be 
sinfulness  as  soon  as  the  intelligent  mind  and  spirit  super-' 
vene.  All  things  will  lie.  in  the  s^sitive  nature,  as  it  is 
.ransmitted  and  conveyed  in  that  state,  that  when  the  rear 
lonable  and  intelligent  spirit  /supervenes,  though  the  sen- 
Fitive  nature  (as  such)  is  not  capable  of  sin,  yet  superven- 
ing and  coming  into  union,  there  cannot  but  a  sinfulness 
ensue.    And, 

(4.)  We  have  further  to  consider  to  tliis  purpose,  how. 
manifest  the  power  of  imagination  is,  every  where  through 
the  world.  And  so,  how  supposable  it  is.  that  the  power 
of  parental  imagination  may  oe  grea^.  And  we -find  it  is 
so,  very  frequently,  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  grosser 
corporeal  bulk.  There  are  signatures  upon  the  fistus.  as 
many  unquestionable  histories  do  inform  us,  that  speak  of 
parental  imaginations.  But  much  more  may  it  be  strong 
on  the  more  fine  sort  of  vehicles,  in  which  we  have  very 
little  reason  to  doubt,  the.  reasonable  soul  is  lodged,  and 
invested  with,  whenever  it  comes  into  union  with  a  ter- 
restrial body.  Afkd  it  cannot  be  difficult,  to  apprehend  what 
signatures  parental  imagination  may  make  tnere,  when  the 
soul  comes  to  act  in  a  bod^  so  and  so  formed.  I  do  not 
merely,  now,  speak  of  this  corporeal  external  bulk,  but 
that  finer  indnment,  that  is,  that  immediate  in  wrapping  of 
the  soul  in  the  body :  and  which,  in  all  likelihooa,  it  car- 
ries away  with  it  out  of  the  body  whensoever  it  leaves  it. 
What  signatures  may  be  there  easily  made  by  parental 
imagination,  it  is  not  hard  for  us  to  apprehend, r  if  we  let 
our  thoughts  work  upon  that  subject,  especially  consider- 
ing what  impressions  have  been  made  upon  the  grosser  or 
more  corporeal  bulk  itself.    And  then  consider, 

(6.)  The  natural  activityfof  the  intelligent  mind  and 
spirit  when  it  comes  into  union  and  supervenes,  especial- 
ly with  respect  to  its  cogitativeness,  its  thinkingness,  its 
power  to  think;  which  how  soon  it  doth  exert,  and  put 
forth  its  power  into  act,  we  do  not  know :  but,  to  be  sure, 
as  soon  as  its  organs  are  capable,  and  as  sooiii  as  it  be- 
comes, in  its  own  nature,  a  cogitative  or  a  thinking  thing, 
nothing  is  more  essential  to  it  than  a  power  of  thought ; 
so  that  as  soon  as  it  can  use  thought,  it  must ;  especially 
the  organs  that  it  depends  upon,  and  is  to  act  by,  being  so 
and  so 'disposed  beibre,  it  cannot  be  but  there  will  be 
thinking  amiss.    And  according  to  this  course,  as  the 


power  of  using  thought  grows  riper,  it  wilt  be  more  and 
more  irregular. 

And  here  are  the  first  ebullitions  of  corrupt  nature. 
The  Lord  knows  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  they  are  vanity. 
As  soon  as  he  thinks,  he  will  thiiik  vainly ;  he  will  ihink 
vanity.  Psalm  xciv.  11.—''  And  Gkxi  saw  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  thoughts  of  man's  heart  was  only  evil,  and  that 
continually,"  in  that  corrupt  state  of  the  world.  Genesis  vi 
5.  And,  "  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts."  Where 
there  is  a  corrupt  heart,  the  first  ebullitioiis  of  it  are  in  im- 
pure thoughts,  vain  thoughts,  sinful  thoughts ;  that  is,  that 
such  things,  such  kind  of  phantasies;  are  impressed,  as 
do  take  their  rise  only  fVom  a  sensible  world ;  towards  aa 
unknown  Qod  who  is  invisible,  there  are  no  signfttnres 
that  can  .hav*  any  power,  because  they  are  baried  and 
overwhelmed  by  such  a  supervening  cloud  of  sensitive 
images  or  imaginations  J  thereupon,  there  most  be  aver- 
sion from  GK)d,  disaffection  to  him,  disinclination  towards 
him,  as  an  unknown,  and  an  unsuitable,  and  an  undesir- 
able Object.  And  so,  here  is  the  very  root  of  all  evil-  So 
that  he  may  easily  see  how  it  comes  to  hare  place,  even 
in  the  corrupt  nature  of  lapsed  man.    And  then,  again, 

(6.)  We  arc  further  to  considej  how  industrioos  we  most 
needs  suppose  the  prinpe  of  the  apostacy  to  be,  for  the 
continuation  of  that  sin  in  the  world,  which  he  introduced 
into  it.  And  that  is  a  thing  less  bonsidered  in  this  maner 
than  I  think  it  should  be,  and  doth  claim  to  be.  Plain  ii 
is,  that  the  whole'  order  of  apostate  men  became  apostate, 
by  being  accomplices  with  this  great  prince  of  the  air. 
And  so  sinful  men  are  more  universally  accomplices  wicii 
hell,  with  the  apostate  prince  of  the  darkness  of  ths 
world.  Nothing  is  plainer:  and  do  but  consider,  here- 
upon, what  the  parentage  of  a  sinner  is,  as  a  sinner ;  "  Ye 
are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  works  of  yoor  iatkr 
ye  will  do,"  John  viii.  44.  They  are  the  words  of  him 
who  is  truth  itself,  and  who,  therefore,  cannot  deceive  bs. 
Now  in  what  respects  do 'we  think  that  the  devil  iscalkd 
the  father  of  sinners?  Not  in  respect  of  their  mere  na- 
ture, not  in  respect  of  their  naturals,  the  substance  either 
of  their  souls,  or  of  their  bodies,  but  only  in  respect  of 
their  morals,  the  sinfulntes,  the  corruption,  the  imporinr 
of  them.  But  is  he  a  father  in  respect  of  thist  Then, 
certainly,  it  must  owe  its  beginnings,  ia  individoalss  to 
him  too;  as  children  do  owe  their  beginnini^,  whereia 
they  are  children,  to  their  parents. 

And  let  but  that  context  be  observed,  1  John  v.  IB,  19. 
"  He  that  is  bom  of  God,  keepeth  himself,  that  the  wicked 
one  toucheth  him  not,"  Therefore,  this  is  a  dlTine  binb; 
there  is  a  self-preserving  principle  conveyed  with  that 
divine  nature  wnich  is  newborn,  that  the  wicked  one  shiU 
not  touch  him ;  that  is,  mortally  to  touch  him ;  not  toach 
him  so  as  to  lall  him ;  but  he  hath  touched  mortally  all 
the  rest.  And,  ^l^erefore,  the  apostle  adds  in  the  very  nexi 
words,  "we  are  of  Gtod,"  to  wit,  new-born  of  Gal;  an 
elliptical  expression :  the  woVd  hnngbamt  having  been  be- 
fore used,  it  was  enough  to  srfy,  we  are  of  Crud;  bora  of 
Gk)d.  But  how  is  the  caSe  with  the  rest  of  the  worW? 
They  "  all  lie  in  wickedness,"  we  read  it ;  in  all  likeli- 
hood, it  should  be  read,  "  in  that  wicked  one,"  spoken  d 
before,  in  tha^  foregoing  word ;  that  is,  in  the  wiclced  one, 
who  can  only  touch  those  that  are  bom  of  God ;  but  doth 
mortally  touch  the  rest. 

And  thereupon,  w^find  that  the  common  course  of  the 
unrcgenerate  and  imconverted  world,  it  is  said  to  be  ziaz 
"  the  power  of  the  prince  of  the  air,  that  works  ia  tb* 
children  of  disobedience,"  Ephcs.  ii.  2.  Whereupon,  a 
the  very  next  words,  they  are  Isaid  to  be  children  of  wrait 
too,  by  nature.  Observe  how  things  He  connected ;  "  sod 
are  by  nature  children  of  wrath."  By  namre,  how  sol 
Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  corrupt  and  depraved  nature  «•- 
tinually  descending  and  transmitted ;  wherein  we  are  jkc 
to  suppose  him  to  be  without  his  advantage, or  without  Its 
agency,  who  is  ''the  prince  of  the  darkness  of  tbi 
world,"  and  who  is  also  called  "the  God  of  this  woiid,'' 
3  Cor.  iv.  4. 

And  it  is  not,  therefore,  strange,  that  men  should  be.  ts 
to  all  their  concerns,  so  much  subject  to  the  diahoJical 
power,  because  they  have  been  accomplices  with  him  tr.'m 
the  beginning,  even  the  first  apostacv ;  when  nobodr  L-*a 
suppose  (that  considers  matters  equally)  hut  tha:  he  nor  he 
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continually  intent  to  keep  his  ground  in  this  world;  and 
doih  all  that  in  him  lies,  to  transmit  impurity  from  age  to 
age.  And  his  advantage,  in  order  hereunto,  upon  the  sen- 
sitive nature,  cannot  but  be  great.  Thoneh  he  cannot  im- 
mediately touch  the  mind  and  spirit  itself,  without  its  own 
consent,  without  its  own  betraymg  itself;  yet,  that  power 
variously  actuates  the  sensitive  nature ;  and  thereby,  the 
inferior  i^petite,  and  whatsoever  is  in  the  lower  region  of 
the  sionl;  (this  is  no  unapprehensiUe  thing;)  to  wit,  to 
cherish  sin,  and  to  foment  and  cherish  it  the  same  way,  by 
the  mediation  of  sense  by  which  he  first  introduced  it. 
And,  by  sense,  we  are  not  to  understand  only  the  external 
sense,  but  we  are  to  understand,  under  that  notion,  what- 
soever lies  within  the  compass  of  sensitive  nature,  imagi- 
nation and  appetite,  as  well  as  the  external  sense.  And 
what  signatures  he  may  make  upon  it,  is  more  ea.sy  for  us 
to  apprehend  as  possible,  than  to  conclude  as  certain  {  but 
very  likely  it  is,  that.hi^power  may  go  very  far;  and  we 
are  not  to  doubt  but  his  malice  will  go  as  far  as  his  power. 
Andnhen,  I  add  upon  all  this, 

V2.  That  there  being  such  a  irinfulpravity  conveyed  and 
descending  down  with  our  nature,  irom  age  to  acre,  this 
must,  in  the  beginning  thereof,  be  matter  of  just  displea- 
sancy  to  the  blessed  God.  It  cannot  be,  but  there  must  be 
aversion  in  his  holv  and  pure  nature,  to  a  nature  impure 
and  unholy.  Ana  let' us  but  consider  this,  that  we  are 
said  to  be,  (as  was  taken  notice  of  before,)  "  by  nature,  the 
children  ol  wrath,"  lying  under  the  divine  displeasure, 
under  a  vindiciay  even  by  nature,  Ephes.  ii.  2,  3.    Ana 

{>rav,  let  the  reason  of  the  thing  be  a  little  discussed  and 
ooked  into.  Consider  whether  that  various  inclination 
and  disposition,  before  actual  sin,  be  not  iu  itkelf  a  hatefbl 
thing.  And  that  nothing  which  is  asserted,  among  those 
that  have  inquired  into  and  do  profess  the  truth  in  this 
matter,  may  appear  harsh  and  hard,  let  us  but  consider 
how  such  matters  uf^d  to  be  judged  of  by  human  mear 
sures,  by  men;  sure,  in  things  wherein  they  will  not, cen- 
sure men,  we  may  think  God  more  uneensurable.  If  men 
will  allow  themselves  the  Hberty  of  free  thought,  they  can- 
not deny  it.  Bat  whereas,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  human 
justice,  pray -do  but  consider  how  it  useth  to  have  its  exer- 
cise in  matter  of  punishment,  and  upon  what  ground. 
And  whereas,  all  men  have  some  natural  notions  Remaining 
with  them  of  right  and  wrong,  and  they  have  aversion  or 
propension,  according  to  such  notions,  more  or  less,  do  but 
consider  how  these  do  work  among  men,  considered  as 
men.  Let  me  but  set  your  thoughts  on  work  on  the  latter 
of  these  first ;  that  is,  take  a  virtuous  person,  one  that  goes 
under  that  common  estimate,  by  all  that  know  him,  as  *a 
person  of  strict  virtue.  Will  he  not,  as  such,  disaflTect  an 
ill  man,  a  vicious  and  wicked  man  1  And  you  will  say, 
he  instinctively  doth  so;  trhat  is,  the  wickedness  he  sees 
in  him.  But  then,  I  would  inquire.  What  is  it  that  such 
a  one  disaffects,  in  such  another  1  Is  it,  i  say,  any  abstract 
act  he  doth  1  That  can  never  be ;  for  that,  abstracted  or 
prescinded  from  an  evil  inclination,  is  not  the  thing  that 
he  hates  or  can  hate;  that  any  man  can  reasonably  hate , 
lor  an  act,  an  external  act,  that  falls  under  the  notice  of 
another,  take  it  off  from  an- evil  inclination,  it  is  but  a  ca^ 
sual  thing ;  and  it  is  morally  neither  good  nor  evil ;  and 
therefore,  can  be.  no  objeet  of  a  rational  hatred.  There- 
fore, whatsoever  there  is  of  just  hatred  in  the- vilest  and 
most  profligate  person's  course,  what  is  the  object  of  that 
just  hatefulnessl  Not  the  external  acts  abstractly  consi- 
dered, from  a  vicious  inclination;  but  as  they  proceed 
thence,  or  as  they  are  supposed  to  proceed  thence.  So  that 
It  Ls  aa  ill  habit  of  mind,  of  a  vicious  mind,  that  is  the  ob- 
ject of  hatred,  every  where,  with  virtuous  men. 

And  then,  consider,  what  it  is  that  human  laws  do 
pi'inish,  in  the  next  place.  Who  do  they  punish  ?  Do  they 
punish  the  external  action  abstractly  from  the  evil  incli- 
nation or  intention  1  Never  at  all ;  for  if  it  doth  appear 
that  there  was  an  action  done  against  the  rule  oHhe  law, 
that  doth  not  proceed  -from  an  ill  inclination  or  intention, 
it  is  looked  upon  as  a  casual  thing,  and  not  punishable. 
Therefore,  the  thing  that  is  punishable,  is  the  ill  intention 


and  disposition,  only  discovering  itself  by  such  and  such 
external  acts.    This  is  plain  in  itself. 

But  now,  whereas,  we  have  no  way  to  know  the  incli- 
nations of  men's  minds,  but  by  external  indicia^  the  dispo- 
sition and  habitude  of  every  one  lie  immediately  open  to 
the  divine  inspection ;  there  is  all  the  difierence.  If  then, 
there  be  a  just  and  reasonable  ground  to  hate  an  ill  dispo- 
sition, an  ill  inclination,  because  it  doth  discover  itself  by 
external  acts  to  us,  why  is  there  not  the  same  reason  that 
it  should  be  hated,  or  that  it  should  be  matter  of  displea- 
sure, whenever  it  appears,  unto  him  by  whom  things  are 
immediately  seen  in  themselves,  and  as  they  lie  without 
external  discovery  1  And  therefore,  a  sinful  generation  is 
called  "  a  generation  of  vipers."  You  have  poison,  you 
have  malignity  in  your  natures.  This  he  can  see,  that  sees 
all  things,  and  knows  all  things,  before  it  doth  se  proderey 
before  it  discovers  itself  in  sinful  actions,  before  it  appears 
to  our  view,  before  it  can  be  discerned  by  us.  And  tnere- 
fore,  consider  further, 

13.  Which  will  be  a  further  proof  of  the  fortaer,  and 
contribute  further  towards  our  common  end,  the  clearing 
of  difficulties  in  this  matter,  that  it  is  plain,  that  infants, 
as  soon  as  they  come  to  partake  of  the  human  nature,  they 
do  need  a  Redeemer,  as  much  as  others;  for  I  hope  there 
is  none  among  us  that  is  such  a  durus  infantum  pater^  so 
hard  and  harsh  a  father  of  infants,  but  to  admit,  that  many 
infants  may  be  saved,  may  become  blessed  creatures  here- 
afler.  Well,  but  how  shall  they  come  to  be  so  without  a 
Redeemer,  without  a  Christ  1  Is  not  he  said  to  be  "the 
Lamb  of  God  that  takes  away  the  sins  of  the  world  1" 
Whatsoever  sins  of  the  world  that  are  taken  away,  they  are 
taken  awa3(by  him.  But  what !  are  infants  no  part  of  the 
world  ?  They  arc  said  to  compose  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
this  world ;  that  is,  concur  to  the  composition.  "  Suffer  lit- 
tle children  to  be  brought  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  God.'*  Those  that  were  brought  in  arms,  that  were 
carried,  of  them  it  is  said,  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
Qod :"  that  kingdom  whereof  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
immediate  King.  He  takeis  th^m  into  his  kingdom.  They 
con^e  under  the  government  of  the  Redeemer;  then  they 
did  need  a  Redeemer,  and  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  way  of 
grace,  and  not  merely  upo&  a  natural  point.  Thfey  are  a 
part  of  that  body  which  he  gave  him.self  to  purchase  and 
sanctify,  Ephes.  v.  25,  S6.  And  it  is  plain, 

M.  That  they  do  need  to  be  regenerated ;  thev  need  re- 
generation as  well  as  redemption ;  and  whicn,  indeed, 
hath  its  foundation  in  redemption ;  "  for  that  which  is  bom 
of  the  flesh  is  but  flesh,"  and  no  more;  but  "  that  which 
is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,"  and  that  Spirit  is  the  Spirit 
of  Christ :  and  if  we  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  we  arc 
none  of  his.  And  therefore,  I  would  subjoin  to  all  these 
considerations)  in  the  last  place,    ' 

15.  That  whatsoever  God  thought  fit  not  to  do,  by  way 
of  prevention  of  the  coming  of  sin  into  the  world,  and  of 
its  being  transmitted  in  it,  he  hath  done  with  more  luu 
speakably  glorious  advantage,  by  wav  of  remedy.  And 
the  remedy,  forsetting  things  right,  wnere  things  were  out 
of  course,  in  the  -apostate  world,  it  is  two  ways.  The  one 
whereof  doth  more  directly  respect  us,  and  the  other  him- 
self; that  Ls,  by  redemption,  and  the  penal  judgment 
These  two  things  will  set  all  things  ri^ht.  I  cannot  now 
enlarge  as  I  would  ;<  but  very  trae  it  is  mdeed,  that  it  must 
mightily  pose,'  nonplus  all  our  understandings,  if  there 
were  to  be  continual  descent  of  our  sinful  generation  one 
after  another  in  th^s  world  eternally.  If  things  were  to 
TUTS  on  thus  to  all  eternity,  it  were  the  most  unaccount^ 
able  thing  imaginable.  But  we  find  this  is  not  to  be ;  there 
will  be  a  period  put  to  this  course  within  awhile.  This 
woMd.  and*  the  wickedness  of  it,  must  come  to  an  end ; 
and  wnile  sin  is  mnning  on,  from  age  to  age,  grace  hath 
its  exercise  too,  which  raus  a  parallel,  from  age  to  age. 
And  therefore,  there  is  a  far  more  glorious  display  of  all 
the  divine  perfections  in  the  appointed  means  of  remedy, 
than  there  would  have  been  in  the  prevention  of  those 
great  disorders  that  have  been  in  the  world,  by  sin's  once 
entering  into  it,  and  continuing  a  course  in  it  so  long. 
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LECTURE  XXXIX.*  ' 

Mt  design  (as  yoa  have  heard)  in  choosing  the  text  I 
have  been  upon  for  some  time,  was  not  to  speak  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature  abstractly,  and  in  itself,  but  to 
consider  it  here  as  it  stands  in  connexion  with  the  acknow- 
ledged justice  and  righteousness  of  God;  and  so  to  makS 
that  my  business,  to  vindicate  God's  justice  in  reference  to 
this  case, — a  continual  transmission  of  a  corrupt  nature, 
in  this  world,  from  age  to  age,  that  draws  death  and  mise- 
ry aAer  it,  and  which  God  permits  to  run  on  in  such  a 
course;  though  (as  hath  been  told  you)  if  we  did  consider 
omnipotency  abstractly,  and  absolutely,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed easy  for  him  to  have  hindered  it.  To  this  I  have 
spoken  at  large,  and  will  repeat  nothing  more,  than  only 
to  take  notice  of  so  much,  as  the  sum  of  all,  that  whatso- 
ever is,  with  the  most  plausibleness,  wont  to  be  alleged 
against  the  righteousness  of  the  divine  procedore  in  this 
matter,  doth  he,  for  the  most  part,  in  men'd  taking  such 
and  such  things  for  granted,  as  if  they  were  certainly  so; 
which  are  most  uncertain,  and  whereof  (whereas  all  men 
do  all  they  can)  they  must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  igno- 
rant ;  if  such  haid  bat  the  modesty  to  confess  the  ignorance 
which  they  cannot  cure  or  remedv,  the  justice  of  God,  in 
permitting  all  men  to  come  into  the  world  with  sinful  na- 
tu/eS)  would  appear  inglorious  light  and  lustre  before  their 
eyes,  darkened  with  no  cloud ;  nor  would  these  dash  in  the 
dark  one  against  another,  but  be  easil v  conceived  in  their 
minds,  without  the  least  appearance  or  repugnancy  to  one 
another.  As  we  see  lie  in  the  Psalmist's,  wS^o,  in  almost 
the  same  breath,  confesseth  the  triumphant  justice  and 
righteousness  of  God,  and  the  corruption  of  that  nature 
that  did  descend  to  hixja,  and  doth  descend  from  man  to 
man,  and  from  age  to  age. 

But  now,  it  only  remains  to  make  Os^  of  what  hath  been 
said  upon  this  very  important  subject.  And  herein,  con- 
sidering one  of  the  things  considered  and  asserted,  by  it- 
self, to  wit,  the  corruption  of  the  nature,  which  is  con- 
veyed and  transmitted  down  from  parents  to  children. 
The  first  use  that  I  shall  hereupon  make  will  be  this— To 
show  how  greatly  they  are  concen^ed^  who  are  parents,  or 
who  may  be  so,  to  their  uttermost  to  strive  against  this 
radical  evil  that  is  descending  and  running  down,  from 
age  to  age,  in  this  world  which  we  inhibit,  and  whereof 
we  are  the  sinful  inhabitants.  This  is  a  thing  which;  in  the 
notion,  we  generally  acknowledge,  that  there  is  such,  a 
descent  of  corruption  and  sinfulness,  from  a^je  to  age,  in 
this  world.  But  even  where  this  truth  is  admitted,  it  is  a 
truth  hid  and  shut  up  in  unrighteousness,  while  the  hearts 
of  very  few  are  in  any  measure  suitably  affected  and  influ- 
enced to  take  that  course,  pursuant  and  agreeable  to  so  plain 
and  so  confessed  a  truth  as  this^is.  It  is  that  which,  where 
it  is  understood  and  acknowledged,  and  were  it  understood 
and  acknowledged  all  the  world  over  it  ought  unive]:sally 
to  have  the  same  effect,  ought  to  startle  the  world,  to  awa- 
ken men  every  whece,  as  if  there  were  a  universal  plague 
spread  over  all  towns,  cities,  countries,  and  kingdoms,  at 
once.  And  if  that  were  the  case,  that  any  poor  creature 
could  not  tell  whither  to  go,  or  where  to  set  his  foot,  se- 
cure and  free  f^om  the  danger  of  meeting  such  a  shaft  or 
arrow  that  should  immediately  pierce  his  very  heart,  in 
what  acondttion  were  this  world,  if  thus  it  were  with  every 
one !  But  there  is  a  thousand-fold  worse  mischief  to  be 
feared ;  and  they  that  think  of  flying  from  it,  carry  it  about 
them,  and  can  no  more  fly  from  it  than  they  can  fly  from 
themselves,  or  run  away  firom  their  own  nature.  It  is  not 
considered,  that  they  carry  sin,  and  death,  and  hell,  about 
Ihem,  even  from  their  very  original;  things  complicated 
with  their  natures.  Who  would  pretend  to  believe  so  hot^ 
rid  a  truth,  a  truth  of  so  horrid  and  tremendow  import, 
and  not  be  filled  with  horrqr  about  it  \  Yet,  every  one  goes 
on  unconcerned,  as  if  there  were  no  fear,  no  unger,  no 
IttTin,  about  them,  or  before  them.    But;  I  say, 

FiifM,  All  diould  understand,  hencC)  that  are,  or  aiay 

be,  parents,  of  how  unspeakable  concernment  it  is  to  them, 

to  connterstrive  to  the  uttermost  against  this  great  mischief 

which  they  are,  or  are  like  to  be,  instruments  of;  trans- 
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mittinff  sin  in  this  world,  and  convejing  it  yet  further  down 
from  this  to  another  generation  in  it.  And  this  I  take  lo 
be  a  head,  upon  this  occasion,  fit  to  be  enlarged  upon ; 
and  therefore,  I  shall  spend  this  hour  upon  iL  And  there- 
in shall  show  you — Wnerein  such  aa  are,  or  may  be,  pa- 
rents, should  use  their  endeavour  to  counterwork  this  ra^ 
dical  evil;  and  then— Upon  what  consideratkms  they 
should  be  awakened  and  engaged  effectually  hereunto. 

1.  Wherein  th^  should  endeavour  against  it,  who  are, 
or  may  be,  parents.    Why, 

(1.)  By  endeavouring,  oat  of  hand,  to  become  seiioosly 
eodly  themselves ;  so  that  if  ever  God  call  them,  or  order 
things  so  in  reference  to  themselves,  and  that  they  becone 
parents,  as  a  corrupt  seed  will  more  or  less  spring  f rm 
them,  they  may  be  the  means,  also,  of  raisinir  up  a  godly 
seed  in  this  world.  The  thing  which  Gqd  hath  designed 
even  in  the  first  founding  of  families  upon  this  earth :  that 
whereas,  a  corrupt  nature,  if  ever  they  come  to  be  parents, 
will  descend  from  them,  without  their  design,  they  maybe 
also  instruments,  in  the  band  of  God,  of  conveying' his 
image,  hi«  light,  nis  graee,  with  their  own  design,  in  sub- 
ordination (as  all  instruments  must  be^  to  the  Supreme 
Agent,  that  alone  can  make  them  capable  of  being  effect- 
uiu  oi^es  to  such  a  blessed  end. 

That,  I  say,  must  be  their  first  care  in  order  herennio; 
that  is,  out  of  hand,  to  endeavonr  to  become  godly  them- 
selves :  to  do  what  is  possible  for  them  to  do  in  order  there- 
unto: not  content  themselves  that  they  have  an  empty, 
spiritless  form  of  godliness  about  them,  that  is  never  bke- 
ly  to  be  active  to  such  a  purpose :  but  that  there  be  the  life 
and  power  of  godliness,  which  will  be  active  to  the  utter- 
most it  is  capable  of,  in  pursuance  of  so  high  and  great  a 
design.  As,  naturally,  men  are  generally  the  devil's  in- 
struments, to  promote  his  dark  and  impure  kingdom  in 
this  world ;  so,  if  ever  God  call  me  to  the  state  and  con^^i- 
tion  of  a  parent,  I  will,  through  his  grace,  be  his  instrs- 
ment,  as  much  as  in  me,  to  promote  that  holy  kingdom, 
which  he  hath  formed,  and  is  intent  to  promote  and  pro- 
pagate in  this  world)  as  a  counter-kingdom,  against  tbe 
power  of  that  wicked  kingdom. 

In  order  hereunto,  under  that  manifestatioiL  God  is 
pleased  to  make  of  himself  through  Christ  in  the  Go<pel, 
they  ought  to  surrender  and  give  up  them.selves  to  God  in 
Christ^  .herein  becoming  godly  doth  first  be^n  when,  aa- 
der  the  convictive  and  operative  light  of  mflnence  aad 
grace  transmitted  in  .tb<s  Gwpel,  persons  do  make  a  rar- 
render  of  themselves  to  God  through  Christ.  "  Yieli 
yourselves  unto  God,"  as  the  expression  is,  Rom.  vi.  IX 
It  is  but  a  practical  answer  to  God's  claim  and  chalienge— 
"  Yield  yourselves  to  God."  He  demands  his  right ;  be 
insists  ^pon  his  interest  in  you,  as  vou  are  his  creatures, 
and  the  work  of  his  hands.  And  what !  will  yoo  not  yield. 
not  yield  him  his  own  1  Will  you  withhold  from  him 
what,  is  his?  what  he  hath  so  indisputably  a  title  to,  and 
interest  in*?  Or,  can  vou  ever  have  a  design  of  helping  to 
raise  up  a  godly  seed'  in  this  world,  if  yoo  will  never  be 
godly  yourself  1  but  remain  a  contioual  fighter  agaia^s 
God,  and  a  striver  against  him,  under  that  Gospel  of  peace 
and  grace,  wherein  he  is  contiirually  bespeaking  yoa  to  be 
his?  And  then, 

(9L)  Let  such  as  may  be  parents  of  children,  lay  the 
more  immediate  fonndation  of  such  an  endeavonr,  as  I 
have  been  speaking  oC,  in  marrying  after  a  godlv  sort :  ia 
marrying  holily,  whensoever  any  are. called  thereunio; 
that  is,  w»ith  a  design  for  God.  fie  that  is  the  Author,  is 
to  be  the  End  of  all  things.  And  whereas  that  same  state 
is  his  institution  and  appointment,  it  is  a  most  insolent  ab- 
surdity, for  any  to  take  upon  them,  as  if  they  were  ta 


please' themselves,  or  to  gratify  an  inclination,  or  serve  aa 
interest  of  their  own,  with  neglect  of  God's  great  interet 
They  that  enter,  or  think  of  entering,  into  that  state,  axe 
required  to  do  it  in  the  Lord,  as  an  only  thing,  1  Cor.  vii 
39.  And  it  is  a. great  deal  of  pity,  that  discoarses  abotf 
such  matters,  and  relating  to  this  aflair,  axe  so  generalir 
eoafined  to  a  comer  only,  and  that  opportunity  is  atf 
given  of  speaking  to  assemblies  upon  so  important  a  mtf- 
ter  as  this  is ;  that  any  undertaking  or  design,  in  this  kied, 
is  to  be  done  in  the  Lord,  and  that  as  an  only  thia^ 
Marry  they  may,  only  in  the  Lord.    Bat  when  ihey  mt 
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lact  thia»  thejr  leave  out  the  only  things  that  can  make  a 
blessed  marriage ;  which  certainly  mast  argue  a  rerr  pro- 
fane mind,  when  men  and  women  dare  yentnrci  ana  rush 
upon  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  as  that,  and  leare 
out  the  very  onlv  thing  that  concemB  them  in  it«  This 
doine  of  such  a  thing  In  the  Lord  must  import, 

[l.J  A  doinj^  it  for  him,  with  a  design  for  him,  to  wit, 
as  one's  principal  end.  And  let  it  be  considered  how 
great  an  aberration  here  is  fh)m  the  proper  scope,  general- 
ly, in  the  world,  and  even  in  the  Christian  world,  as  to  this 
thing:  that  the  first  thing  commonljr  thought  of,  is  some 
such  mean  matter  as  this,  in  comparison  mean,  I  say,  in 
comparison ;  "  I  design  to  change  my  condition ;  well,  let 
me  think,  then,  how  1  can  please  my  fancy:  let  me  con- 
trive how  I  can  best  satisfy  my  sensual  inclination ;  and 
how  I  can  best  serve  my  worldly  interest  and  advantage ; 
where  to  have  a  great  fortune ;  and  what  may  set  me  up 
into,  and  promote  me  in,  the  most  advantageous  way  of 
trade,  and  the  like." 

What  the  evangelist  says,  in  another  case«of  our  Lord's 
animadversion  upon  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  that  their 
religion  stood  in  the  tithing  of  mint  anise,  and  cummin, 
neglecting  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law—judgment, 
mercy,  faith,  and  the  loye  of  God ;  to  wit,  that  those  other 
things  tbeY  might  and  ought  to  have  done,  but  not  to  have 
left  the  other  undone :  the  like  may  be  said  in  this  case. 
There  is  no  blame  in  looking  after  one  suitable,  in  respect 
of  comeliness,  or  in  respect  of  fortune,  or  the  like.  This 
may  well  enough  be  done;  but  not  to  leave  the  great  and 
most  weight]^ matter  and  importance:  that  is.  Where  shall 
I  have  a  suitable  help  to  promote  relifiion  in  the  world, 
and  to  plant  religion  in  a  family,  if  it  shall  please  God  to 
make  us  the  founders  of  a  family  ?  one  that  may  help  to 
bear  a  nart  with  me  in  maintaining  and  keeping  up  the  in- 
terest of  godliness,  in  oppjosition  to  the  common  corruption 
of  human  nature,  whicn  is  still  descending  from  age  to  age 
in  this  world  1  How  little  is  thought  of  amongst  us,  so  as 
hereb]^  to  desi^  the  business  of  marriage  for  this  in  the 
Lord  is  the  pnncipal  thing  T  When  that  is  not  made  the 
principal  thmg,  the  very  act  is  idolatry.  To  be  the  end  of 
all  things  is  appropriate  to  Deity :  and  he  must  be  your 
Supreme  End,  eiren  in  this  thing,  or  vou  make  yourselves 
so ;  and  if  so^  you  are  an  idol  of  jealousy,  set  up  against 
God  ]  as  if  this  world  were  made  for  you,  and  you  were 
made  for  yourself:  and  as  if  you  might  take  upon  yourself 
to  do  what  yon  please  here,  without  reference  to  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  and  Lord  of  all.  Therefore  it  is,  without 
question,  that  he  and  his  interest,  in  this  a^air,  must  be  de- 
sired in  the  first  place. 

[2.]  That  in  subserviency  to  it,  whosoever  designs  to 
enter  into  that  state,  the^  must  give  themselves  up  by  so- 
lemn covenant  to  (Sod  m  Christ  first.  That  is  to  do  this 
thing  in  the  Lord,  which  we  are  told  is  the  only  thing  in 
this  matter.  And  that  is  a  most  ilnacconntable  piece  of 
presumption,  that  people  will  take  upon  them  to  dispose 
of  themselves,  give  themselves  to  one  smother,  before  thev 
have  ever  given  themselves  to  God  through  Christ,  which 
is  the  first  and  most  ftmdamental  relation.  You  all  ought 
to  know  yon  are  not  your  own;  yon  have  nothing  to  do 
with  yourselves,  you  have  not  yourselves* to  dispose  of 
otherwise,  but  from,  and  by,  and  under,  Gk>d.  '  And  there- 
fore, ^ive  to  him  your  own  persolis ;  give  yourself  to  the 
Lord,  in  the  first  place,  before  you  think  of  giving  yourself 
to  another.  You  have  not  power  over  yourselves,  nor  can 
dispose  of  yourselves.  None  have  so  much  power  over 
themselves,  as  that  they  ought  to  think  of  gi Wng  him  or 
herself  away  without  God;  but  for  God;  and  therefore, 
the  gift  must  be  made  to  himself  first ;  and  that  union 
with  him  be  made  fundamental,  to  that  other  subsequent 
and  inferior  union,  much  inferior. 

But  here  it  may  be  said.  What,lhefi,  may  only  godly  per- 
sons marrvl  or  those  only  that  are  in  covenant  with  God 
in  Christ  1 

To  that  I  will  only  say  in  short,  and  the  business  will 
then  be  clear  enough.  It  is  a  question  that  will  answer 
itself  You  ought  to  give  up  yourselves  to  God  through 
Christ,  every  one,  the  first  thmeyou  do,  out  of  hand,  with- 
out a  moroenf  s  delay.  For  till  this  be  done,  you  are  in  a 
state  of  rebellion  against  him ;  he  lays  his  claim  to  us  all 
upon  a  natural  right,  and  upon  the  Redeemer's  aoquisitioa 


too,  who  died,  and  revived,  and  rose  again,  that  he  might 
be  Lord,  Owner,  and  Ruler,  of  the  living  and  dead;  to 
wit,  of  all  most  abec^utel^. 

Therefore,  this  is  a  tkong  not  to  be  deferred  a  moment. 
So  as  if  the  question  be,  Hath  aman  sinned  then^  if  be  hath 
mafried  while  he  was  yet  ungodly  1  I  say,  his  sin  doth 
not  lie  in  whai  he  hath  done,  but  it  lies  in  what  he  hath 
not  done.'  It  doth  not  lie  in  this,  that  you  have  married; 
but  it  lies  in  this,  that  you  have  not  taken  God  for  your 
God,  and  given  up  yourselves  to  God  through' Christ,  to 
be  his :  here  lies  the  sin.  Marrying,  abstracUy  and  al<ine, 
is  not  a  sin :  nav,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  a  duty:  but  then, 
there  is  a  prior  anty,  a  superior  duty:  therefore,  none  sin 
by  marrying,  barely,  but  his  sin  lies  in  not  giving  up  hin^ 
self  to  God,  which  -he  is  under  continual,  momentary 
obligation  to  do.  So  that  you  are  in  a  rebellion  every 
moment  yon  defer  it;  vou  keep  from  God  his  own 
right,  his  own  treasure,  that  he  hath  made,  and  that  he 
should  be  served  by,  as  his  own.  And  that  is  th^  case, 
which  neither  deserves  nor  needs  any  ftirther  answer. 
But, 

(30  The  design  of  reli^on  to  be,  to  our  uttermost,  kept 
up,  from  age  to  age,  in  this  world,  is  to  be  served,  as  much 
as  is  possible,  by  those  that  have  the  prospect  of  being  pa- 
rents m  their  agreed  resolution  with  tnemselves,  whenever 
God  shall  give  them  posterity,  to  temper  and  qualiiy  their 
complacenc5r  herein,  with  that  grief,  sorrow,  and  concern, 
and  fear,  which' the  case  itself  challehgeth,  lest  there  shoukl 
be  a  t^^lsmitting  of  corrupt  and  sinftil  nature,  without  a  due 
subsequent  endeavour  to  remedy  what  they  could  not  pre- 
vent. There  ought  to  be,  I  say,  a  I'oint  agreement  and  re- 
solution between  such,  if  ever  Goa  give  them  posterity,  to 
qualify  and  temper  the  complacency  commonly  taken 
herein,  with  that  just  mixture  of  concern,  grief,  and  fear ; 
that  since  there  is  a  corrupt  nature  conveved,  lest  it  should 
go  alone,  or  remain  alone ;  and  a  holy  divine  nature  n«t 
be  communicated,  too,  through  an^r  neglect  on  their  part, 
when  God  doth  give  them  opportunity  of  treating  and  aeal- 
ing  with  such,  who  shall  have  sprung  from  them,  in  order 
to  this  end.  There  ought  to  be  a  great  and  deep  concern 
of  mind  and  spirit  to  this  purpose ;  that  whereas,  com- 
monly, when  a  child  is  bom^  all  that  is  considered  in  such 
a  case,  is,  that  now  such  a  family  is  likely  to  be  built  up ; 
and  they  take  great  complacency  in  it,  that  there  is  an  off- 
ering arisen  to  them :  but  this  complacency  is  without 
that  mixture  and  qualification,  which  the  state  of  the  case, 
as  it  is  in  itself,  doth  challenge.  For  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, We  have  been  the  instruments  of  bringing  into  the 
world  a  sinftil  creature,  an  injure  creature,  a  guilty  crea- 
ture; one  that  is  a  child  of  wrath  by  nature.  The  .com- 
placencv  that  is  taken  in  having  posterity,  should  not  drown 
or  swallow  up  such  just  considerations  as  these  are,  which, 
being  entertained,  may  have  their  due  effect,  and  proper 
influence,  to  excite  to  that  subsequent  duty  which  will  be 
incumbent  upon  such  parents.  -  And, 

(4.)  Such  parents  ought  to  endeavour  a  most  entire 
agreement  in,  and  understanding  of,  a  solemn  and  early 
dedication  and  devoting  of  such^iheir  issue,  to  God.  This 
ought. to  be  done  understandingly,  solemn Iv,  and  earlj. 
And  the  parents  ou^ht  to  agree  to  give  God  his  ri^ht  m 
their  child ;  that  as  it  is  by  nature  a  child  of  wrath,  it  may 
be,  by  grace,  an  heir  of  mercy ;  they  doing  what  in  them 
is  incumbent  in  order  thereunto ;  thev  taking  holdof  Grod's 
covenant,  which  is  not  a  nullity ;  ana  it  is  profane  to  think 
it  so.  And  indeed,  nothing  doth  more  betrajr  the  interest 
of  God,  and  Christ,  and  godliness,  and  Christianity,  in  the 
world,  than  the  slight  and  trifling  management  of  tne  im- 
portant affairs  of  baptism ;  that  it  is  so  little  understood ; 
and  that  men  pla^  with  it  as  they  do ;  and  as  they  do  also 
with  that  of  marnage ;  as  if  it  were  matter  of  sport,  when  it 
is  one  of  the  things  of  the  greatest  importance  in  all  the 
world.  Bat  it  ought  to  be  considered,  here  is  a  creature 
eorrupt  and  impure,  H  is  true,  but  in  which  God  hath  the  . 
first  and  proper  right;  it  belongs  to  him,  and  he  cao  make 
this  impure  creature  a  holy  creamre.  And  I  ofier  it  to 
him  upon  his  own  claim,  and  challenge,  and  the  engagfr> 
ment  of  his  word,  in  oraer  thereuntO)  that  he  may  oo  so. 
Herein  parents  should  agree :  "  We  dedicate  to  thee  what 
thou  hast  given  us,  more  thine  than  ours.  We  have  had 
oar  contribution  to  the  impurity  of  it:  we  can  oily  hope 
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to  hare  it  made  a  pure  and  holj  creature  by  thy  holy,  gra- 
cious, and  ntal  influences,  in  thine  own  way  and  time  io)- 
parted  and  communicated  to  it.*'  And  it  is  upon  this 
account  that  parents  are  sanctified  to  one  another;  though 
but  one  should  be  a  beUereri  thiU  what  springs  from  them 
should  be  holy;  that  is,  by  a  federal  holiness,  related  to 
Gk>d.  and  capable  of  being  devoted  to  him,  I  Cor.  vii.  11. 
And  then, 

(6.)  Pursuantly  to  such  a  devoting  of  their  little  ones  to 
Goid,  it  ought  to  be  a  joint  agreement  between  parents,  that 
their  first  care  should  be  taken  about  their  minds.  "  Now, 
here  is  a  little  one  to  be  broaght  up,  to  be  educated :"  this 
should  be  said  as  a  fundamental  resolution,  by  agreement, 
and  consent  of  parents.  **  Our  first  care  should  be  about 
the  mind  of  this  little  one,  if  it  live  to  be  a  capable  subject 
of  our  education  and  instruction ;  that  is  it  we  will  first  be 
chiefly  concerned  about.  For  this  is  an  intelligent  and 
immortal  part ;  this  is  the  seat  of  Qod's  holy  image,  if  ever 
it  shall  be  produced ;  and  it  is  itself  his  natural  image : 
for  as  it  is  a  mind,  or  hath  a  mind,  so  it  is  a  spiritual  and 
intelligent  being,  and  is  like  God  naturally,  and  his  very 
*"  pring,  upon  this  account,  who  is  pleased  to  style  him- 


self, *  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  the  God  of  the  spirits  of 
all  flesh ;'  of  those  spirits  that  dwell  so  meanly  as  in  flesh. 
And  therefore,  that  ought  to  be  the  agreed  and  resolved 
first  care;  that  our  principal  conoernmenx  be  about  the 
minds  of  our  little  ones."  The  care  that  is  commonly 
most  of  all  taken,  is  about  the  outward  man,  and  the  ex- 
ternal concernments  of  our  posterity :  they  love  to  see  them 
fair,  comely,  beautiful,  healthful,  strong,  vigorous ;  wish 
to  see  them  have  straight  limbs,  and  the  Uke ;  but  do  Jiot 
care  how  crooked  dispositions  they  have.  This  is  unac- 
countable, and  detestable,  that  it  should  be  thus  w|th  a 
reasonable  creatare;  those  that  are  capcble  of  understand- 
ing the  difierences  of  things;  and  or  how  much  greater 
importance  one  thing  is  than  another.  But  this,  I  say, 
ought  to  be  the  first  care,  and  should  be  the,  agreement 
between  parents,  (with  dependance  upon  the  grace  of  God,) 
about  the  minds  of  oar  little  ones.    And, 

(6.)  In  order  hereunto,  there  ought  to  be  a  very  diligent 
observation  made  of  them,  to  see  what  their  natural  tem- 
per is,  or  is  like  to  prove,  which  will  discover  it9e]f  to  an 
observing  eye,  by  early  indications,  one  way  or  other :  that 
is,  whether  my  child  is  likely  to  prove  dull  or  docile ; 
whether  it  is  likely  to  prove  mild  and  meek,  or  froward 
and  peevish ;  whether  it  is  likely  to  prove  tractable  or  in- 
tractable ;  whether  it  is  likely  to  prove  mean  and  low  spi- 
rited, or  mat  and  high  spirited.  These  different  disposi- 
tions will  soon  and  early  appear  to  observing  eyes.  Such 
notices  should  be  taken  by  prudent  parents,  and  must  be 
by  conscientious  ones,  who  have  a  design  for  the  good  of 
their  families,  that  they  may  know  how  to  acquit  them- 
selves in  afler-times  accordingly.  Some  children  will  dis- 
cover more  of  a  natural  timorousness ;  others  will  discover 
more  boldness  and  venturousness,  and  that  very  early. 
And  careful  observation  should  be  made  of  the  temper  as 
?t  doth  more  early  proder^  m,  diaeover  itself ^  offer  itself  to 
view  and  observation,  that  there  may  be  suitable  measures 
taken,  for  prudent  applications  aAerwards,  as  the  ci^  shall 
reauire.    And  then,  again. 

(7.)  Resolutions  ought  to  be  taken  between  pai-ents,  and 
especially  the  mothers,  (whose  part  will  be  more  about  the 
child  in  it^  more  tender  years,)  to  watch  against  any  sinful 
inclinations,  one  way  or  other,  as  they  shall  discover  them- 
sel  ves.  If  there  be  any  appearance  of  falsehood,  of  wrath- 
fulness,  of  envy  or  revengefulness,  of  pride  or  haughti- 
ness, in  children,  to  animadvert  upon  these  betimes.  And 
especially  if  immoderate  desires  after  any  thing ;  onlv  it 
ought  to  oe  distinguished,  whether  it  be  the  desire  of  tlbat 
wMch  is  necessary  for  it,  or  a  desire  onl^  of  that  which 
curiosity  mav  prompt  to  desire.  That  wMch  is  necessary 
for  it  must  oe  had ;  but  not  upon  its  first  signification  of 
a  desire ;  that  it  may  be  made  to  trnderstaiid' betimes,  de- 
pendance and  subjection.  And  that  the  less  it  hath  of 
understanding  of  its  own,  the  more  it  is  to  be  managed  by 
the  parent's  understanding ;  and  the  having,  even  of  ne- 
cessary things,  is  not  to  be  the  reward  of  demanding  them, 
or  aslnng  for  them. 

But  for  unlawful  inclinations,  they  are  to  be  checked, 
with  all  the  caxe  and  industry  imaginable  very  early ;  any 


such  as  I  have  instanced  in,  or  whatsoever  besides  can  be 
instanced  in ;  repress  the  beginnings  of  these  things,  as  you 
would  the  beginnings  of  a  disease  that  would  prove  mor- 
tal to  your  child.  And  it  is  this  neglect  (especially  in 
mothers)  that  ripens  such  evils  as  these,  thus  radicated  in 
the  veiy  natures  of  children,  till  they  are  inciumble ;  till 
they  be  past  cure.  And  that  makes  so  many  bills,  as  in  a 
desperate  case,  to  be  sent  in  to  ub.  It  is  a  far  easier  ihiog 
to  send  in  a  bill  to  a  minister,  when  a  Child  is  spoiled  and 
ruined  in  its  tender  years,  than  it  is  constantly  to  watch 
over  them,  and  repress  their  ill  inclinations  betimes,  and 
make  them  understand  government,  and  subjection,  and 
dependance,  in  their  early  days.  But  where  the  will  of 
the  child  is  the  law  of  the  family,  and  must  govern  all,  no 
wonder  if  plagues  and  mischiefs,  of  this  kind,  are  intro- 
duced and  Drought  into  families  by  this  means. 

Divine  wisdom  hath  taught  us  in  such  cases  how  to  un- 
derstand the  matter  aright.  "  He  that  spares  the  rod  hates 
his  son :"  fond  parents  think  it  love ;  but  divine  wisdom 
calls  it  hatred.  And  therefore,  is  the  advice,  in  that  same 
book.  Proverbs  xiz.  1$.  '^  Let  not  thv  soul  spare  for  his 
crying."  What !  because  he  cries  will  you  throw  him  inio 
hell,  will  you  abandon  him  to  destruction  1  Not  that  there 
needs  q[iuch  of  frequent  severity,  where  there  is  a  due  pru- 
dence used  in  reference  to  such  cases.  I  have  known 
children  brought  tip  to  men  and  women^s  estate,  that  never 
had  a  blow  in  their  lives;  nor  was  it  needful.  It  woukl 
not  be  needful,  if  there  were  a  steady  awfulness  in  the  de- 
portment of  parents  towards  them,  so  that  they  might, 
upon  any  thing  that  were  really  a  miscarriage,  understand 
a  frown,  a  rebuke,  a  strange  look.  If  there  were  that  pru- 
dence used,  that  might  be  used,  there  would  be  little  need 
of  harshness  and  severity,  unless  upon  very  ill  temper  in- 
deed ;  and  they  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 
,  But  where  all  the  care  is  to  indulge  a  humour,  and  please 
the  child ;  and  where  there  is  a  disposition  in  parents,  manj 
times,  to  be  proud  of  the  ill  dispositions  of  their  children, 
as  they  appear  in  them,  how  many  ill  tempers  are  maide 
worse  I  And  how  many  good  tempers  are  spoiled  b^  this 
means  1  And  the  guilt  and  future  miseries  of  the  children 
will  cry  against  their  parents,  not  only  in  this  world,  bet, 
perhaps,  in  the  other  too.  And  the  truth  is,  parents  would 
show  a  great  deal  more  mercy  in  that  which  is  commonly 
reckoned  harshness  and  severitjr:  nay,  I  sa^,  thev  would 
not  be  reckoned  so  cruel  in-breaking  their  children  s  limbs, 
in  tearing  their  flesh,  in  pulling  out  their  eyes,  as  they 
commonly;  are,  in  indulging  their  vicious,  sinful  dispan- 
tions  and  inclinations  in  them,  without  a  timely  endeavoor 
of  cure,  wherein  the  seed  of  those  miseries  are  sown,  and 
spring  up  so  in  this  world,  and  in  the  other  too.    Again, 

(8.)  Tne^  ought,  in  pursuance  of  the  mentioned  end,  to 
instil  the  principles  of  religion  betimes.  Teach  them  be^ 
times  who  made  them«  that  great  Supreme  Being  who  is 
the  Maker  and  Author  of  all  things;  teach  them  reverence 
and  subjection  to  him :  speak  awfully  before  thesi,  so  as 
never  to  take  that  great  name  in  vain ;  so  as  that  your  fear, 
your  own  fear,  of  the  great  God,  whose  name  von  bear, 
may  be  exemplary  to  them :.  as  Jacob  sware  by  the  fear  of 
his  father,  Isaac,  whea  the  important  solemnity  of  the  oc- 
casion called  for  an  oath.  Jacob  bad  observed  what 
Isaac's  reverence  of  God  was,  and  so  called  him  ''  my 
father's,  fear."  O  teach  your  children  to  know  God  i^ 
their  parents'  fear.  And  so  the  other  great  principle^  c€ 
religion  besides,  which  they  are  capable  of  understanding 
(if  there  be  a  due  and  diligent  application^  earlier  than  l^^ 
thought ;  earlier  than  is  commonly  thougnt,  at  least ;  bu: 
the  sooner  the  better :  '*  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  be 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  be  will  not  depart  from  ii." 
Labour  to  season  him  betimes:  so  the  wicVedness  oft 
corrupt  nature  is  to  be  counterwrought    And  then, 

(9.)  Pray  much  for  them. .  You  that  are,  or  mav  be, 
parents,  as  you  are  so,  or  upon  that  prospect,  let  this  !«  a 
matter  of  great  concern  between  God  and  yoa.  Pour  cK 
your  souls  in  your  closets,  upon  this  account ;  especialhr 
such  of  you  to  whom  God  hath  given  children.  And  be 
sure, 

(10.)  To  set  up  and  keep  up  familv  worship,  family  r- 
ligion.  Let  this  oe  an  agreed  thing  between  yoo ;  that  as 
holy,  good  Joshua  resolved,  "  I  and  my  house  wUl  serve  :he 
Lord,  whatever  others  do,  we  will  serve  the  Lord."   As 
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a  corrupt  natiire  comes  by  birtli,  and  wickedness  springs' 
up  S0|  so  it  Is  nourished  and  cherished,  in  great  part^  by 
the  ungodliness  of  parents.  In  families  where  there  is  no 
calling  on  the  nan&e  of  the  Lord,  O  how  doth  it  thrive  1 
That  wickedness  that  is  natural,  how  doth  it  grow  and  im- 
prove In  an  irreligious  family,  a  pl'ofane  family !  So  doth 
the  wickedness  of  this  world  grow,  the  wicxedness  of 
England,  the  wickedness  of  London.  And  the  misery 
thereof  is  growing  pari  passu^  tdUk  an  equal  pace.  And 
if  dreadftil  calamities  are  coming  upon  as,  coming  upon 
the  land,  coming  upon  this  city,  we  hare  reason  to  appre- 
hend here  is  the  very  source  of  all' the  mischief,  even  fa- 
mily profaneness.  God  is  banished  out  of  the  families  of 
the  most :  and  what  will  this  come  to  1 

I  desire  to  bless  God  for  it,  that  the  ininisters  of  this  city, 
such  as  are  united,  and  are  wont  to  meet  weekly,  about  the 
common  concernments  of  their  congregations,  are  awa- 
kened into  a  sense  of  this  great  and  growing  evil ;  and 
they  have  resolved  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  awa- 
ken the  people  of  their  several  charges  and  congregations, 
about  this  very  thing.  And  (Gk)d  willing)  you  wiU  have 
more  of  it  ere  it  be  long ;  that  I  believe  there  will  be  such 
a  joint,  agreed,  common  cry  in  London,  against  the  wick- 
ed neglect  of  the  worship  of  God  in  families,  as  hath  not 
been  for  many  an  age  past.  I  hope  there  will.  And  know, 
it  is  an  agreed  thing,  that  there  shall,  at  some  one  time, 
and,  as  near  as  may  be,  all  about  the  same  time.  And  so 
will,  I  hope,  the  faithful  servants  of  Christ  (at  least)  deliver 
their  own  souls.  Yea,  I  hope  God  will  bless  this  to  be  a 
means  of  great  reformation  m  this  city. 

Fof  the  evil  as  is  feared  (at  least  it  is  said  to  be  matter 
of  observation  with  some,  lor  my  part,  I  know.it  not,  but 
it  is  matter  of  fear  with  many)  is,  that  a  great  many  pro- 
fessors of  religion  make  no  conscience  at  all  of  finy  such 
thing  as  family' duty ;  but  prodigally  throw  away  that  time 
otherwise,  which  should  be  spent  in  the  solemn  worship 
of  God  i^  their  families,  with  those  of  whom  he  hath  com- 
mitted the  care  and  charge  to  them.  *And  if  what  is  de- 
signed happen,  and  do  not  produce  a  thorough  and  general 
reformation  among  us,  it  will  produce  a  vindication  of  that 
justice,  of  that  severity,  which  we  are. to  expect.  For  God 
will  not  be  dallied  with  always ;  and,  I  doubt,  not  much 
longer.  That  which  hath  been  a  seat  of  religion  eminently 
in  the  world,  in  the  eye  of  the  past  times,  that  religion, 
should  languish  and  dwindle  in  it,  as  it  doth  by  the  neglect 
of  family  government,  even  by  persons  professing  godli- 
liness,  and  who  would  be  counted  a  godly  sort  (^people,  is 
a  very  sad  consideration. 
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Sec4mdZy^  I  woald  now  add  some  considerations  to  en- 
force what  I  have  been  pleading  with  you  about.    And, 

1.  That  which  is  obvious  in  the  text-^"  Behold,  I  was 
shapen  in  iniquity ;  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.'* 
Parents,  thev  have  transmitted  a  porrupt  nature  to  their 
children,  uito  what  agonies  of  spirit  should  it  put  us, 
to  think  with  ourselves,  "  I  have  been  an  instrument  in 
producing  an  heir  of  wrath,  and  of  a  divine  cwse.  O ! 
shall  I  use  no  Endeavour  to  draw  it  tmder  a  blessing,  and 
make  it  the  subject  of  blessedness,  now  that  we  live  under 
that  Gospel,  in  which  we  are  called  to  blessedness  1''  But 
that  call  must  be  pursued;  and  God  expects  it  should  be 
so,  in  apt  and  suitable  methods  and  applications,  by  such 
as  he  makes  use  of  as  instruments,  one  way  or  another, 
whether  in  private  or  more  pubUe  stations,  in  order  there- 
unto.   And, 

2.  Consider  God's  original,  supreme,  and  sovereign  in- 
terest in  families,  as  he  is  the  Founder  of  them,  and  as 
they  «re  his  plantation.  '*  He  'Sets  the  solitary  in  families," 
Psalm  Ixviii.  6.  Consider  this,  together  n^th  the  design 
of  his  forming  of  them ;  to  wit,  that  ne  might  have  a  godly 
seed  still  arising,  from  age  to  age,  as  you  may  see  in  that 
Malachi  ii.  15.  It  was  the  very  end  and  design  of  that 
fundamental  relation  in  families,  and  onto  families,  the 
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conjugal  relation :  "  Wherefore  did  he  make  but  onefWhen 
he  had  the  residue  of  the  Spirit  %  Why,  that  he  might  seek 
a  godly  toed."  As  if  it  had  been  said,  These  plantations 
are  mine:  This  the  constitution  of  families  (in  which  the 
conjugal  relation  is  the  itmdamental  relation)  speaks,  upon 
the  first  design  of  settling  such  a  constitution  as  tnis. 
There  lay  open  (as  we  must  but  be  sure)  to  the  foresight 
of  the  divine  eye,  what  a  general  apostacy  and  defection 
there  would  be;  and  that  a  corrupt  nature  would  be  trans- 
mitted, from  age  to  age,  from  generation  to  generation. 
But  God  did  determine  with  himself  not,  therefore,  to 
abandon  all  taone  common  ruin ;  as  if  he  should  have  said, 
"  I  will  have  an  interest  in  this  world,  notwithstanding.'' 
And  therefore,  as  this  was  the  original  design  of  the  con- 
stitution of  families,  that  he  might  have  a  godly  seed, 
though  the  apostacy  had  intervened,  he  will  not  quit  his 
design ;  for  his  interest  is  still  the  same  in  its  own  nature. 
And  therefore,  this  we  mast  understand  him  continually 
to  insist  upon,  as  a  sacred  right  to  himself;  that  he  will 
have  this  design  pursued  by  all  that  will  be  subject  to  him, 
that  will  return  into  their  state  of  subjection,  and  be  will- 
ing to  serve  him  in  the  several  stations  that  he  hath  set 
them.  He  will  have  all  endeavours  used  fur  transmitting 
of  religion,  as  well  as  corrupt  and  sinfbl  nature  is  trans- 
mitted, from  age  to  age ;  though  the  one  is  done  by  a  natu- 
ral, the  other  is  done  by  instituted  means,  followed  with  a 
blessing,  and  by  inflnence  from  above :  he  will  have  this 
latter  design  carried  on  by  the  mutual  and  joint  endeavours 
of  parents,  under  the  influence  of  his  grace;  as  well  as  the 
former  course  is  carried  on  unavoidably.  Bat  >when  no 
care  or  concern  is  had  about  this,  the  foundations  of  fami- 
lies are  laid  in  a  curse.    And  then, 

3.  Consider,  that  it  cannot  but  concern  parents,  such  as 
are  such,  or  may  be  so,'  to  elpress  a  natural  affectioh,  and 
to  endeavour  to  have  that  improved]  by  having  it  spiritual- 
ized', and  improved  to  a  spintual  purpose,  as  well  as  they 
are-  the  means  by  which  a  natural  corruption  is  conveyed, 
and  transmitted  to  their  posterity.  "  They  have  natural 
corruption  from  me ;  (they  ought  to  think ;)  and  shall  there 
be  nothing  of  natural  affection  1  And  shall  I  not  labour  to 
'have  that  natural  affection  sublimated,  and  spiritualized, 
and  improved,  so  as  to  aim  at  their  spiritual  and  super- 
natural goodi  Shall  they  have  nothing  from  me,  but  sin 
and  death  1  or  nothing  besides  the  hnman  nature  which 
they  have  from  me :  nothing  but  what  shall  corrupt  and 
spoil,  make  it  the  subject  and  seed-plot  of  sin  against  God, 
and  misery  to  themselves  1"  If  there  be  any  thing  of  natu* 
ral  affection  working  downward  with  the  descent  of  natu  • 
ral  corruption,  that  natural  affection  should  aim  at  the  true 
good  of  them  whom  nature  hath  so  much  endeared ;  and 
should,  upon  that  account,  take  in  the  a/uailia,  draw  in  the 
aids  and  nelps  from  heaven,  by  which  that  natural  affec- 
tion will  become  spiritualized ;  and  so  the  more  sincerely 
and  entirely  aim  at,  and  the  more  fervently  pursue,  a  de- 
sign for  the  spiritual  and  eternal  good  of*^  tnose  wiio  de- 
scended and  sprung  from  us.    And, 

4.  It  is  to  be  considered,  what  an  honour  this  doth  de- 
rive upon  the  persons  themselves,  that  shall  be  instrumen- 
tal in  this  design.  A  glorious  thing  it  is,  to  be  a  servant 
to  God  in  so  great  a  work  as  this;  to  recover  out  of  the 
state  of  apostacy  those  that  come  into  that  state  by  our 
means ;  to  be  an  instrument,  in  the  hand  of  Gk)d,  to  pro- 
mote his  kinerdom  in  this  world,  in  opposition  to  the  dark 
kingdom  of  the  infernal  powers.  How  glorious  a  thing  is 
it,  to  carry  on  a  designed  opposition  a^rainst  the  work  of 
the  devil  in  this  world !  that  when  we  know  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  great  God  is  to  have,  in  all  successions  of 
time,  a  people  for  his  name,  I  should  be  instrumental  in 

Sromoting  it !  It  is  an  honourable  thing,  a  thing  that 
raws  a  ^lory  upon  the  persons,  and  upon  the  families, 
where  religion  doth  thus  come  to  take  place,  to  take  root, 
and  is  planted,  and  doth  flourish.    And  again, 

5.  It  speaks  an  agreement  and  sameness,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  mind  and  desip,  with  the  Redeemer.  For  he  is 
to  have  his  seed  in  this  world,  from  which  his  word  and 
Spirit  are  never  to  depart;  Isaiah  lix.  latter  end.  And 
the  matter  is  settled,  by  everlasting^  covenant,  as  you  find 
it  there :  **  This  is  my  covenant,  (saith  the  Lord,)  My 
Spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words  which  I  have  put 
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in  tl^  momliy  shftU  not  depart  out  of  thy  mmith,  nor  oat 
of  the  moath  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  tne  moiuh  of  thy 
Med*s  seed,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever."  And  so  we 
know  it  hftth  been  nn  agreed  thing,  as  the  mattes  is  stated. 
(Isaiah  liii.  11.)  between  the  Father  and  him^  that  he  shall 
see  his  seed,  and  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  be  satisfied 
therein :  ana  that,  as  a  recompense  lor  his  having  under- 
taken the  work  or  redemption,  and  accomplishing  it^  npon 
terms  so  painfol,  so  expensive,  so  doloroas,  so  ignommious 
to  himselt  As  if  the  Father  had  said  to  him,  **  Thou  shalt 
have  all  this,  this  reward ;  thou  shalt  see  th j  seed,  and  the 
travail  of  thy  soul,  and  be  satisfied,  therein."  Upon  this, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  cannot  but  be  most  intent,  to  see  a 
continual  seed  spring  up  to  him,  out  of  a  seed  of  evil-doers, 
out  of  an  apostate  race  of  men.  Now,  if  we  be  intent  upon 
this  thing,  it  bespeaks  a  sameness  of  mind  and  design,  be- 
tween the  Redeemer  and  us:  which,  how  pleasant,  how 
delightful,  how  comfortable,  should  it  be  to  our  reflecting 
thoughts  i    And  again, 

6.  it  is  further  to.be  considered,  that  if  there  be  no  such 
design  to  promote  godliness  in  families,  that  that  may  be 
transmitted  from  age  to  age,  (though  in  a  distinct  and  di- 
verse way,)  as  the  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  is  transmitted, 
then,  we  cannot  but  be  doing  our  part  to  the  promoting  of 
imgodliness  in  the  world  ourselves.  We  shall  do  that,  and 
nothing  besides,  nothing  in  opposition  thereunto.  For  do 
but  consider,  as  the  case  stands  between  God  and  man, 
there  can  be  no  medium  between  bein^  for  godliness  and 
being  for  ungodliness '^  we  cannot  be  m  an  indifferency. 
If  we  are  not,  aecordm|c  to  the  uttermost  of  our  power 
and  capacity,  for  transmitting  and  continuing  of  godliness 
in  the  world,  we  must  be  for  the  continuing  of  ungodli- 
ness. A  horrid  and  fearful  thought,  if  any  would  but  al- 
low it  to  take  place  i  They  can  only  be  in  an  indifferency. 
in  reference  to  any  case  whatsoever,  that  have  no  real 
concern  therein,  one  way  or  other.  But  here  every  one  is 
concerned;  and  he  must  take  a  part:  he  must  be  for  the 
promoting  of  godliness,  or  promoting  its  contrary.  And 
therefore, 

7.  According  to  this  state  of  thmgs  in  the  world,  they 
that  do  aim  to  contribute  nothing  to  the  transmitting  of 
religion  and  godtiness  in  the  world,  in  opposition  to  the 
corruption  of  nature,  which  is  so  generally  spreading 
through  it,  they  are  continually  providing  that  there  may 
be  a  war  and  rebellion  continued  and  kept  on  foot,  against 
heaven,  from  age  to  age,  and  from  generation  to  gj^nera- 
tion.  "  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me,"  saith  (he 
Lord.  If  you  will  not  take  Ood's  side  in  this  matter,  you 
are  fighting  asainsl  him,  and  labour  to.do  all  that  y^n  can, 
that  the  rebellion  against  him  may  not  cease;  but  that 
there  may  be-still  a  succession  of  new  rebels,  new  enemies, 
from  one  age  to  another.    And, 

8.  You  will  herein,  too,  be  constant  accomplices  and 
confederates  with  the  prince  of  the  apostacy ;  he  that  first 
fell  from  God,  and  that  made  it  his  dasign  to  involve  all 
the  world  in  the  transgression,  and  in  the  consequent  rtiin ; 
^on  will  be  continual  accomplices  with  him.  And  this  is, 
indeed,  the  state  of  every  one*s  case,  in  these  matters. 
Whoever  will  but  consider  with  himself,  if  he  be  come  to 
the  use  of  his  understanding,  and  hath  some  prospect 
(though  uncertain)  of  a  life's  time  to  be  run  out  in  this 
world,  he  will  find  the  world  divided  between  two  great 
lords,  two  great  masters,  two  great  fathers :  that  is,  the 
true  and  rightful  Lord  of  ail,  he  that  made  all,  and  to 
whom  all  belong ;  and  that  usurping  prince  of  darkness, 
who  is  called,  "  the  god  of  this  world,"  and  whose  child- 
ren and  seed  wicked  men  (as  such)  are  said  to  be.  Why, 
every  man,  upon  the  pro^)ect  of  entering  upon  the  scene, 
the  stage  of  tnis  world,  is  to  think  with  himself,  "  I  must, 
in  this  case,  either  be  with  God  or  against  God.  If  I  be 
not  with  God,  if  I  be  against  him,  I  am  with  that  horrid 
usurped  power,  that  is  setttp  in  opposition  to  him,  with 
this  world:  and  I  fall  in  with  that  common  destroyer, 
against  the  common  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things." 
This  will  be  the  state  of  your  case,  if  yon  be  not  intent 
upon  a  design  of  counterworking  this  common  corruption, 
which  is  descending  in  this  world ;  you  will  be  lookea 
upon  under  no  other  notion  but  as  ah  accomplice  of  hell 
against  heaven.    And, 

9.  You  will  herein  falsify  with  Gfod,  aAer  yon  have 


solemnly  vowed  and  covenanted  by  your  Christiaii  parents. 
You  have  ordinarily  been  devoted  and  dedicated  to  God 
in  baptism.  To  deal  falsely  and  treacherously  with  a  man, 
against  the  tenor  of  a  covenant,  is  a  horrid  thing ;  but  to 
break  faith  with  God  is  much  more  horrid ! 

But  you  will  say.  You  made  no  such  vow ;  amd  what 
your  parents  did  for  yon,  how  should  that  bind  yoni 
Why, 

(I.)  It  is  very  ^eat  ignorance  to  think  that  parents  can- 
not btnd  their  children  to  any  thing.  Those  that  have  the 
nearest  natural  interest  in  you.  and  whose  understand inp 
and  wills  are  to  be  employed  tor  you,  when  voa  have  no 
understanding  and  wiU  to  use  of  your  own,  do  yoa  think 
they  from  whom  you  sprang  have  not  a  natural  intexesi  in 
youl  How  unreasonable  and  absurd  a  thoof;ht  is  that!  . 
In  reference  to  all  other  concerns  besides,  have  parents  no 
disposal  of  their  children  1  And  may  they  dispose  of  them, 
or  do  fbr  or  with  them  otherwise,  and  may  they  not  dis- 
pose of  them  for  their  spiritual  good  1    And  a^ain, 

(2.)  It  is  every  where  counted  a  very  hornd  and  bar- 
barous thing,  to  endeavour  to  rescind  the  lawful  act  of  a 
parent,  if  it  were  in  my  power,  if  I  could  do  it.  If  I  could 
alienate,  or  alter,  what  he  hath  so  and  so  disposed ;  and  if 
he  have  righteously  disposed  of  it  for  me,  to  come  after 
and  labour  to  rescind  and  undo  all  that  he  hath  done — 
this  is  barbarous  and  infamous,  in  common  estimate, 
among  men.    And, 

(3.)  It  must  needs  be  much  more  so  as  to  (Sod,  or  if  he 
be  concerned  in  the  matter.  As  now  for  instance,  Soppose 
a  pious  person,  with  an  honest  mind  and  design,  haui  de- 
dicated such  a  part  or  portion  of  his  estate  to  a  pioas  use ; 
soppose  it  be  not  mere  charity,  but  a  pious  chanty,  that  is, 
not  designed  for  a  superstitious  use,  but  for  a  use  tnilj 
pious,  and  to  serve  the  interest  of  God  and  religion  in  the 
world ;  and  a  son  comes  after,  and  he  labours  to  undo  ail 
this ;  you  that  would  think  it  horrid,  to  alienate  a  piece  of 
earth,  dedicated  to  God  by  your  parents,  ought  yoa  not  to 
think  it  horrid,  to  alienate  a  soul  from  God,  which  hath, 
as  much  as  in  them  wa.s,  been  dedicated  to  Gio4  by  them 
too ;  I  would  not  alienate  a  piece  of  earth,  dedicated  to 
God ;  but  I  would  alienate  myself,  my  soul,  my  body,  de- 
dicated to  him."  This  no  man  should  (if  he  had  power) 
alienate.  What  was  dedicated  and  sacred  to  a  use  tni^ 
pious,  may  not.be  alienated ;  and  if  not  a  portion  cmT  hs 
estate,  much  less  himself  so  dedicated,  and  given  to  God. 
But  yet,  further, 

(4.)  It  is  to  be  said,  that  as  this  was  not  to  be  done,  if  it 
were  in  his  power,  so  he  cannot  have  such  a  thing  in  hii 
power,  to  wit,  in  his  rightful  power ;  for  every  one  was  a 
debtor  of  his  whole  life  and  being,  his  soul  and  body,  and 
his  all  to  God,  antecedently  to  liny  such  dedication.  And 
therefore,  when  such  a  tender  is  made  to  God,  it  was  bat 
to  tender  and  devote  to  him  what  was  his  own  by  a  more 
early  title.  '*A11  souls  are  mine;"  so  he  lays  his  claim 
universally  to  all  the  souls  of  men ;  and  therein  to  the 
whole  of  them ;  for  what  are  they  besides  a  sool  1  wluit 
that  is  valuable  or  considerable  besides  %  "  All  souls  are 
mine,  as  well  as  the  soul  of  the  father,  as  the  sonl  of  the 
son,"  Ezekiel  xviii.  4.  He  hath  a  nearer  interest  in  them 
than  a  parent  cOuId  have,  before  any  such  dedication  ;  for 
a  parent  was  not' the  parent  of  their  spirit.  They  are  the 
fathers  of  onr  flesh ;  but  he  himself  is  the  Father  of  spi- 
rits ;  the  principal  and  most  considerable  thing  that  we 
have  about  us,  or  that  belongs  to  our  being.  Aiid  there^ 
fore,  when  such  a  dedication  was  made,  there  was  only  a 
tender  made  to  God,  of  what  was  his  before ;  of  what  he 
claims  an  interest  in  originally.  He  is  the  Father  of  them, 
and  they  are  bis  offipring.    And  again,  further, 

(5.)  This,  in  answer  to  that,  is  to  be  considered,  that 
though  inclination  to  good  do  not  descend,  yet  obligatioa 
to  it  doth  descend,  from  fathers  to  children,  and  from  the 
predecessors  in  a  family  unto  their  successors.  Not  onlr 
obligations  of  justice  and  common  right,  but  obligatioai 
of  kindness  and  friendship.  As,  how  ordinary  is  it  for 
friendships  and  amities  to  descend  from  father  to  son,  ia 
families.  And  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  rude  kind  of  thinir. 
to  be  uncivil  to  my  father's  friend.  And  on  which  side. 
between  families^  among  whom  hath  been  a  friendship,  i: 
first  begins  to  fail,  it  always  lies  as  an  imputation  npA 
that  side.    Great  amity  the're  was  between  such  and  sac^ 
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fiunilies ;  bat  now  it  is  «t  an  end«  nnce  snch  and  soeh 
saccessors  are  sprang  up  there.  On  whose  sidethefailnre 
is,  there  commonly  lies  a  very  ill  character.  And  it  is  a 
thing  eontTary  to  the  dictates  of  common  wisdom,-^yea, 
and  of  the  divine  wisdom.  "  Thine  own  firiend,  and  thy 
father's  friend,  forsake  not,"  Prov.  xxvii.  10.  But  how 
much  less  then,  thy  Ood,  and  thy  lather's  Ood  I  If  it  be 
an  indecency,  and  uncomeliness,  and  a  very  nnfit  thin^, 
that  is,  contrary  to  Che  precept  of  itodying  whatsoever  is 
lovely,  and  thinking  of  those  things,  to  forsake  my  friend, 
and  my  father's  friend,  how  much  more  horrid  mnst  it  be 
to  forsake  my  God,  and  my  father^  God!  *'  My  father's 
God  shall  not  be  my  God  I" 

And  therefore  it  is  not  so  light  a  matter,  as  is  oomnKmly 
thought,  to  have  the  weight  of  that  early  dedication,  lying 
upon  one's  score  as  a  violated  thing;  as  having  dealt 
falsely  in  that  covenant  of  God.  Indeed,  it  is  not  only  an 
evidence,  bm  a  caoseof  the  langai^mient  of  religion  in 
our  days,  that  this  is  a  thing  so  little  thought  of  among 
Christians;  "  1  was  deVoted  to  God  early,  given  up  to  him 
with  great  solemnity ;  having  these  venerable  names,— the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  name  of  the  Bon,  and  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  named  upon  me,  at  my  setting  forth  into 
the  world."  It  speaks  an  apprehension  of  (hat  thing  itself, 
as  if  it  were  trivially  done  at  first,  if  we  make  a  trifle  of  it 
all  our  days  afterwards :  ts  if  such  a  solemn  transaction 
between  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  his  own 
dust,  his  own  creatores^he  works  of  his  hands,  were  to 
be  so  lightly  made  of  Therefore,  take  we  the  weight  of 
this  upon  our  spirits.  If  we  do  not  do,  in  our  several 
stations  and  capacities,  otir  uttermost  to  counterwork  this 
descending  evil  in  the  world,  we  do  falsify  the  sacred  co- 
venant of  God,  in  which  we  were  early  and  preventingly 
bound  to  him,  by  the  vow  of  parents  concerning  us.  And 
then, 

10.  It  is  the  way,  certainly,  for  un  to  lose  all  the  com- 
fort of  domestical  relations,  when  we  are  not  driving  on  this 
design  in  our  several  stations ;  we  lose  by  it  all  the  com- 
forts of  family  relations.  For  what  comfort  can  I  take  in 
having  such  and  such  relations,  in  a  fhmily,  when  in  the 
mean  time,  there  is  a  contrariety,  and  a  war,  maintained 
and  kept  up  between  God  and  me  1  So  that  I  can  never 
eat  or  drinV  in  peace,  or  converse  in  peace,  or  rise  up  or 
lay  down  in  peace ;  but  still  I  have  wrath  from  heaven 
upon  me  1  This  will  infuse  gall  and  ^vei  into  all  my 
enjoyments  whatsoever.  I  am  not  serving  God's  design, 
for  the  promoting  of  godliness,  in  opposition  to  this  grow- 
ing and  descending  wickedness  in  the  world;  I  do  no- 
thing towards  it.  This  very  reflection  is  enough  to  im- 
bitter  all  my  comforts.  Ana  what  are  such  and  such  re- 
lations to  me,  but  confederates  against  God!  They  agree 
to  sin  together,  and  to  carry  on  an  interest  against  Ood 
together.  For  there  can  be  no  neutrality  in  sncH  cases,  as 
was  said  before.    And  then, 

11.  This  is  but  an  ill  provision  for  a  day  of  accovnting, 
which  will  come,  whether  we  sleep,  or  whether  we  wake ; 
whether  we  forget  all  such  considerations,  or  whether  we 
consider  them.  "  Judgment  lingereth  not ;  and  destruc- 
tion slnmbereth  not."  If  I  eat  on,  and  drink  on,  and  sle^ 
on,  judgment  comes  on  with  never  a  whit  the  slower  foot. 
O !  the  seriousness  of  that  interwoven  counsel,  in  the  dis- 
course of  the  apostle,  even  with  reference  tonhis  business 
of  the  matrimonial  state,  1  Cor.  vii.  89,  30.  '*  But  this  I 
say,  brethren,  the  time  is  short :  it  remaineth,  that  both 
they  that  have  wives  be  as  if  they  had  none ;  and  they  that 
weep,  as  if  they  wept  npt :  and  they  that  reioice,  as  though 
they  rejoiced  not;  and  they  that  Duy,  as  it  they  possessed 
not ;  and  those  that  use  this  world,  as  not  abusing  it :  for 
the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away." 

The  time  is  short  That  may  have  reference  to  fiunilies. 
and  the  world:  fiunilies  that  were  spoken  of  before  and 
after ;  and  the  world,  in  the  whole,  which  is  spoken  of 
there  in  express  terms.  The  fundamental  relation  in  fami- 
lies, it  is  measured  by  a  short  time;  by  a  very  short  time. 
Where  there  hath  been  such  a  union  lately  contracted,  it 
will  shortly  be  broken ;  time  measures  it :  and  that  time 
will  have  run  to  its  .period  very  speedily.  The  time  is 
short :  it  remains  therefore,  that  they  thathave  wives  bea.s 
if  they  had  none ;  and  they  that  rejoice,  as  though  they  re- 
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joiced  not.  They  rafoiee  in  h«?iag  newly  contracted  sseii 
a  relation :  it  is  reasonable  to  understand  it  so,  considering 
it  the  snbject  oi  the  apostle's  foregoing  discourse :  that  joy 
will  be  as  if  if  had  not  been,  in  respect  of  the  grounds ;  and 
it  ought  to  be  so,  in  the  mean  time,  in  respect  of  the  degree. 
That  rejoicine,  in  having  entered  into  snch  a  relation,  will 
soon  be  turned  into  weeping,  as  having  lost  it,  or  it  having 
lost  you,  which  comes  all  to  one.  And  it  is  but  a  short 
time  that  measures  all  this. 

And  do  yon  think  H  strange,  that  that  time  would  be 
counted  short,  which  measures  the  time  of  a  family,  as  it 
is  made  up  oi  such  and  snch  persons  now  coexistent;  or 
that  measures  the  relation  of  two  such  conjugal  relatives  t 
Do  you  think  it  strange,  that  that  should  be  spoken  of, 
and  pounted  a  short  time,  when  it  is  but  a  short  time  that 
measures  the  whole,  and  measures  the  duration  of  the 
whole— the  flishion  of  the  world  )>assing  awayl  As  per* 
sons  vanish,  and  families  vanish,  so  is  tne  world  vanish- 
ing, all  will  be  gone  ere  long.  As  the  apostle  John  speaks 
in  the  like  place,  1  John  ii.  1.  *'  The  world  passeth  away, 
and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God 
abideth  for  ever." 

Now  while  it  is  time,  and  but  a  short  time,  that  mea- 
sures all  our  aJS^irs,  ana  all  our  enjoyments,  and  all  our 
designs,  ttnder  the  sun ;  time  that  will  be  soon  done,  and 
which  will  end  in  a  general  dissolution  of  all  this  world ; 
a  day,  a  time,  "  when  the  heavens  shall  nass  away  with  a 
great  noise,  and  the  elements  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  and 
the  earth,  and  all  things  therein,  be  burnt  up  and  destroyed." 
I  say,  sure  if  this  is  certain  to  be  the  last  catastrophe  and 
end  of  an  things,  of  what  concernment  is  it  to  u»,  to  con- 
sider how  we  may  make  a  comfortable  account  when  time 
expires,  and  when  it  is  to  be  received,  and  with  it,  what  I 
have  been,  and  what  I  have  done,  in  such  or  such  a  state 
and  relation,  in  which  I  was  placed  in  this  world !  There 
ought  to  be  an  accoflnt  made  daily :  How  can  I  lay  down 
in  peace  at  night,  and  notbe  capilple  of  giving  some  good 
account  that  ihave  been  doing  somewhat  for  God,  and  for 
the  interest  of  God,  and  religion,  and  godliness,  in  my 
station  that  day  1  But  how  shall  I  lie  down  in  the  grave, 
when  a  life-time  is  wasted,  and  spent,  and  thrown  away, 
and  nothing  done  for  God  1  I  have  rather  served  the  inte- 
restof  nngcMliness,  than  religion^  all  my  time  in  this  world : 
and  how  shall  I  think  of  appearing  before  the  tribunal  or 
the  Supreme  Judge,  when  the  enof  of  all  things  cometh ; 
and  when  I  am  beset  with  all  the  terrors  of  that  day,— ^he 
heavens  rolling  up,  and  all  the  powers  of  them  shaken ; 
the  earth  all  on  fire,  the  elements  all  flaming  round  about 
me  7  And  I  have  a  life's  time  to  review  and  look  back 
upon,  spent  away  in  sin  and  vanity,  with  no  design  for 
Glod.  and  for  the  Redeemer;  though  I  know  that  he  had 
his  design  set  on  foot  here  in  this  world,  with  which  I  co- 
operated not,  to  which  I  was  not  subservient— nay,  to 
which  I  have  lived  opposite  in  a  stated  course. 

Let  all  these  things  be  weighed  and  put  toother ;  and 
sure  we  have  a  great  deal  to  enforce  this  first  instruction ; 
that  since  corrupt  nature  is  to  lie  certainly  and  constantly 
descending  in  this  world,  we  would,  as  we  ought,  in  our 
several  stations  and  capacities,  do  our  uttermost  to  coun- 
terwork that  descending  evil. 


LECTURE  XLL* 

But  now  I  shall  carry  the  matter  a  little  further;  and 
as  I  have  been  hitherto  showing  what  those  that  are,  or 
shortly  may  be,  parents,  ought  to  do  themselves,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  next  descendants,  that  is,  those  that  shall 
more  immediately  spring  fVom  themselves;  so,  I  will  show 
you  too,  what  may  and  should  bedone,  in'  order  to  a  far- 
ther descent,  by  those  that  may  have  the  authority  to  dis- 
pose of  their  children  in  the  conjugal  state,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  continual  descent  of  human  nature  by  them 
further  and  fEhrtfaer,— that  so,  that  corruption  and  pravity 
which  cannot  be  prevented,  to  descend  with  it,  may  be,  as 
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much  as  is  possible,  corrected,  and  redressed  in  sach  an 
after-descent. 

This  that  I  am  now  to  speak  to^  will  especially  concern 
such  as  have  children  to  dispose  of  in  the  conjugal  relation, 
who  are  judged  meet  for  tnat  state.  And,  mdeed,  it  will 
equally  concern  such  as  are  loco^arents,  that  have  the 
parental  trust  devolved  upon  them,  by  the  pradence  of 
others,  and  their  own  undertaking. 

And  as  to  such,  I  must  still  insist,  that  they  are  to  ob- 
serve the  same  measures  that  have  been  given  in  reference 
to  persons  who  are,  themselves,  now  entering  the  conjugal 
state,  with  the  prbspect  of  an  offspring,  to  which  human 
nature,  when  it  descends,  will  go  accompanied  with  a  sin- 
i^l  pravity.  And  here,  indeed,  as  to  the  case  I  am  now  to 
speak  to,  there  are  on  each  side  two  parties  ordinarily  to 
concur,  or  two  persons  in  each  party.  There  are  the  per- 
sons to  be  disposed  of;  and  there  are  the  persons  that  dis- 
pose of  them.  And  I  shall  speak  to  the  part  of  these  that 
are  to  be  the  disposers,  parents  or  loco-parents,  guardians, 
trustees,  who  are  to  take  care  of  settling  such  in  the  world 
in  the  conjugal  state.  In  reference  whereto,  the  things  de- 
signed, in  general,  usuallv  are,  that  mankind  may  be  con- 
tinued upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  more  especially, 
more  particularly,  that  such  and  such  families  therein,  or 
those  that  they  are  concerned  or  intrusted  for,  ma^  be  built 
and  preserved ;  and  (as  the  Psalmist  speaks)  "  their  houses 
may  endure  for  ever ;  and  their  lands  (it  possible)  still 
called  after  their  own  names;"  as  in  that  Psalm  xlix.  11. 
And  this  is  a  thing  that  may  prudently  and  jastly  be  de- 
designed,  in  its  due  subordination.  Ii  it  be  substituted  in 
the  room  of  the  true  and  great  design  of  heaven,  or  carried 
on  without  reference  to  God,  and  religion,  and  thetrans- 
missions  of  a  godly  seed  here,  upon  earth,  then  yon  see  the 
censure  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  upon  this  design,  in  the  same 
context :  "  This  their  way  is  their  folly,  though  their  pos- 
terity approve  their  sayings."  Sayings  are  doings  here ; 
the  saymgs  of  their  minds  and  designs,  together  with  act- 
ing conformably  and  correspondently  thereunto.  This  their 
way  is  their  folly ;  yet  one  age  approves  the  former  here- 
in, and  they  that  come  af^er,  run  the  same  course. 

Here  I  must,  in  reference  to  this,  insist,  that  their  mea- 
sures on^ht  to  be  with  consideration,  that,  with  human  na- 
ture, a  sinful  pravity  will  descend,  and  that  this  may  be 
(as  much  as  is  possible)  repressed ;  and  so,  as  that  God's 
design  may  be  carried  on  concurrently,  which  he  had  from 
the  beginning,  in  settling  the  conjugal  state,  and  in  plants 
Ing  families  nere  on  earth ;  that  is,  that  he  might  seek  a 
godly  seed.  Wherefore  one,  when  he  niig;ht  have  made 
many,  having  the  residue  of  the  Spirit,  but  that  he  might 
seek  a  godly  seedl  Mai.  ii.  15.  'And  this  desi^  he  hath, 
no  more  quitted,  than  he  hath  disclaimed  his  interest  in 
this  whole  lower  world,  or  saith,  "  It  ceaseth  to  be  a  part 
of  my  creation,  or  I  cease  to  be  the  Lord  and  Owner  of  it." 
But  inasmuch  as  there  lies  under  our  present  consideration 
the  duty  of  srich  as  have  children  tp  dispose  of,  with  a 
prospect  that  they  will  have  children,  and  that  so  a  care 
ought  to  be  extended  as  far  as  lies  ordinarily  within  the 
compass  of  human  endeavour;  there  ought,  indeed,  a  care 
extending  so  far  as  the  desire  reacheth,  and  the  main  inten- 
tion of  the  mind,  a  great  deal  further.  But  so  much  as  I 
speak  to,  comes  cpmmonly  within  the  compass^  of  actual 
endeavour.  It  is  ordinary  for  parents  to  survive  unto  the 
disposal  of  their  children  into  the  conjugal  state,  with  ex- 

Sectation  of  children  from  them ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the 
uty  of  such  that  I  am  now  generally  to  speak  to. 
And  I  will  tell  you,  in  general,  what  it  is ;  to  wit,  that  as 
much  as  in  them  is,  to  endeavour  tha4  religion  be  trans- 
mitted and  descend,  and  go  down  in  their  families,  and  in 
the  families  for  which  they  are  coneerned  and  intrusted. 
It  is  true,  it  cannot  descend  the  same  way  as  human  na- 
ture, and  the  sinful  pravity  doth ;  that  is,  not  by  propaga- 
tion ;  but  it  is  to  descend  by  pious  education,  as  the  means 
that  God  must  be  supplicated  toco-operate  with,  and  bless, 
for  the  implantation  of  a  better  principle,  than  could  l)e 
propagatea  by  nature.  This  sinful  pravity,  it  comes  by 
nature;  this  superadded  principle  must  come  by  grace. 
But  then,  there  are  means  of  grace  in  order  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  that  grace ;  and  this  is  the  first  and  the  readiest 
means;  to  wit,  a  pio«s  education.  And  therefore,  it  ought 
to  be  the  care  of  such  as  have  children  to  be  disposed  of 


m  the  eonjugal  state.    To  speak  a  little  more  paitioh 
larly, 

1.  To  endeavour,  as  much  as  is  possible,  that  thej  my 
see  them  Rodly  before  they  be  married.  As  much,!  s&j, 
as  is  possible  to  endeavour  thai.  It  can  be  very  liok  satis- 
faction to  the  heart  of  a  parent,  (if  it  be  so  tender  as  tbe 
^race  of  God  in  it  should  make  it,)  to  dispose  of  a  chiJd 
mto  such  a  relation,  to  a  human  creature,  when,  as  yet, 
there  is  no  appearance  that  it  is  come  into  a  reutioa  yo 
God.  "  My  chud  hath  now  a  husband,  or  hath  a  wife,  got- 
ten for  it ;  but  bath  not  a  God,  not  a  Christ.  This  is  a  ad 
thought!  I  have  taken  care  that  it  might  have  what  is  so 
unspeakably  less  neaessary ;  but  of  that  which  is  most  n^ 
cessary,  I  have  taken  no  care ;  that  is,  to  see  that  my  child, 
my  son  or  daughter,  was  married  to  Christ;  to  see,  that 
before  the  conjugal  covenant,  there  was  the  evaogelical 
covenant  settled  and  established  between  God  in  Christ, 
and  this  poor  child  of  mine."    And, 

2.  Their  further  care  hereon  ought  to  be,  finding  thai 
there  are  some  good  s^jpearonces  of  pious  inclinations,  ihey 
do  cho()se  out  such  for  them  as  will  fall  in  with  them,  in 
the  design  of  transmitting  piety  to  their  posterity;  thai  I 
may  have  one  for  my  son,  or  my  daughter,  that  I  believe, 
in  my  conscience,  will  make  it  their  study  and  business, to 
cklucate  their  children  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God; 
that  religion  may  izm  on  in  the  family,  and  that  cornipi 
nature  may  not  descend  alone. 

It  is  a  very  sad  case  when  this  is  the  very  last  part  of  the 
concern  in  such  a  matter  as  this ;  when  the  nrst  thisg 
thought  of  is,  "  Where  shall  I  get  a  great  fortune  for  nr 
son  1  or  how  shall  I  marry  my  daughter  into  a  great  estate  1 
When  this  is  the  first  care,  is  it  like  that  precept  of  oor 
Lord  Christ^"  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  1"  Man.  n. 
33.  This  is  looked  upon  as  the  wnam  necessanitsi,  the  ooe 
thing  necessary ;  a  great  fortune,  an  ample  estate,  a  plen- 
tiful income ;  and  as  for  religion  and  sobriety,  if  that  be 
considered,  it  is  considered  on  the  by,  coliaterally,  as  if  it 
were  but  a  trifle  in  comparison.  And  so,  accordingly,  are 
bar||[ains  driven  on,  as  formal  contracts,  as  for  basts  in 
Smithfi^ld ;  even  for  the  very  souls  of  young  persons  ihai 
have  not  judgment  to  choose  for  themselves,  and  that  (it 
may  be)  havft  a  great  deal  of  reverence  for  those  that  are  their 
guides,  and  have  the  disposal  of  them.  They  think  they 
must  trust  their  care  and  judgment,  and  do  so.  And  thCT 
concern  themselves  only,  how  they  may  do  well  in  the  vorld, 
without  considering,  at  Ul,  what  shall  become  of  their  sools; 
or  how  they  may  be  exposed  and  giveA  up  for  a  prey;  w 
what  shall  become  of  those  that  shall  descend  from  them. 

This  is  so  intolerable  an  evil  under  the  sun,  that  we  faav« 
reason  to  wonder  at  the  divine  patience,  that  it  hath  not,  by 
vindictive  flames,  animadverted  on  such  wickedness  icog 
ago.  But  we  ire  to  expect  it  will.  And  as  it  is  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  world,  Which  that  final  conflagration  must  ani- 
madvert upon,  and  will,  it  can  be  upon  no  one  thingmoit 
than  this ;  this  way  and  means  by  which  wickedness  hath 
been  propagated  in  .the  world,  from  age  to  age,  vithoot 
any  care  or  concern,  by  those  that  should  have  driven  oa 
a  counter-desigfn,  in  duty  to  the  great  Lord  and  Maker  of 
this  world ;  as  if  he  had  given  it  up  to  men  only  to  sin  in, 
and  to  indulge  their  sinful  lusts  in,  for  a  short  life's  time; 
and  then  go  down  into  the  dust  and  die.  This  is  a  ihiag 
so  contrary  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  (if  that  were  attend- 
ed to,  and  if  men  yrould  commune  with  themselves)  that 
we  cannot  but  wonder  that  vengeance  hath  suflerea  men 
to  live  so  long  upon  the  face  of  this  earth,  at  such  a  rate; 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  wonder  that  such  a  determina- 
tion is  set,  that  this  world  shall  end,  as  we  are  told  itshaU, 
by  vindictive  flames,  consuming  the  inhabitants  of  this 
earth  from  oflTit. 

But  I  shall  here,  firs^,  answer  a  question  which  msT 
arise  about  this  matter  I  have  been  speaking  to,  and  thea 

Sroceed  to  enforce  that  charge  or  duty  which,  I  have  said, 
oth  belong  to  such  whose  case  and  cracem  I  have  been 
speaking  of.  The  question  is  this ;  "Why  suppose  I  that 
am  a  parent,  or  a  guardian,  do  not  discern  in  my  child, 
(son  or  daughter,)  now  grown  up,  and  of  whom  I  bare 
some  thoughts  of  disposing  into  the  conjugal  state;  sop- 
pose  I  do  not  see  in  them  any  thing  of  a  pious  inc^aticn, 
am  I  to  endeavour  to  settle  tnem,  in  that  relation*  with  soch 
a  one  that  is  judged  sincerely  pioui^.  And  to  this  I  must  say, 
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1.  That  none  onght  to  be  rash  and  hastjr  in  their  jvtd^ 
ments  concerning  others,  who  are  pioos,  and  who  are  not; 
at  least,  there  ought  to  be  a  very  careilil  abstaining  from  a 
positive  judgment  concerning  any,  that  they  are  ungodly. 
What  jndgment  we  do  pass,  it  is  better,  and  safer,  to  err 
on  the  most  favourable  side.  But  weliave  a  most  express 
rule  from  our  Lord  himself  not  to  judge ;  which  is  not  to 
be  understood,  neither,  in  a  $imple,  but-comparative  sense. 
'^  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.*'  We  must  not  judge 
hastily,  not  judge  rashly,  not  judee  positively,  and  con- 
cludinj^ly,  without  very  clear  and  full  evidence,  that  such 
a  one  is  an  ungodly  man.  But  we  are  told  afterwards,  in 
the  same  chapter,  Matt.  vii.  16.  that  men  are  known  by 
their  fruits ;  so  that,  as  we  are  to  be  slow  and  sparing  in  our 
judgment  concerning  others,  especially  on  the  severer  part, 
that  they  are  ungodly ;  so  we  ought  to  have,  when  we  do 
judge,  that  which  may  ba  very  clearly  evidential :  and  then 
(as  we  do  judge  that  there  may  be  such  evidence,  as  upon 
which  we  cannot  but  conclude  so)  it  is  out  of  question ; 
otherwise,  we  should  not  know  now  to  carry  it  towards 
such  as  are  put  under  that  mark,  according  as  we  are 
obliged  to  make  distinction ;  and  distinction  even  between 
them  that  have,  the  form  of  godliness,  but  appear  not  to 
have  the  power  of  it;  that  we  may  turn  away  from  them. 
And  if  there  are  many  other  things,  mentioned  in  that  con- 
text, that  are  inconsistent  with  the  power  of  godliness,  but 
do  very  well  agree  only  with  the  form,  the  external  form. 
We  are  to  take  our  measures  from  thence,  and  thereby  to 
endeavour  to  guide  ourselves,  as  to  our  carriage  and  de- 
portment, towards  such ;  "  Tumrfiway  from  them,"  as  the 
apostle  there  directeth.  And  therefore,  I  say,  if  matters  do 
evidently  appear,  such  and  such  do  discover,  by  an  habi- 
tual stated  course  and  practice,  that  there  is  not  only  no 
serious  godliness,  but  there  is  an  enmity,  a  contrariety,  an 
opposition,  to  it,  they  cannot  com|)ly  with  rules  and  ordi- 
nary duties  that  do  belong  to  it;  then,  upon  that, upon 
that  supposition,  I  say, 

2.  That  they,  with  whom  any  such  are  concerned  in 
such  a  treaty,  will  (as  they  ought  to  have)  have  such  a  de- 
sign as  ^ou  ought  to  have,  and  therefore  will  decline  you. 
They  will  not  have  such  a  one  for  their  son,  or  fur  their 
daughter;  (if  they  be  such  as  make  conscience  of  what 
they  do  0  nnd  so  vour  question  is  answered.  They  will 
an.swet  ior  you ;  "  No,  1  will  not  have  such  a  one  come 
into  my  faioiJy,  or  for  my  »on,  or  daughter,  that  appears 
an  enemy  to  godliness,  a  rebel  against  Christ ;  that  hath 
a  fixed,  habitual  aversion  to  all  serious  religion.    But, 

3.  If  they  should  not  do  so,  not  make  that  choice,  for 
those  vhom  they  are  concerned  for,  which  they  ought  to 
make,  you,  for  your  parts,  ought  to  do  as  you  would  be 
done  anto;  according  to  that  general  rule  of  our  Lord, 
which  carries  so  much  of  equity  so  visibly  in  the  face  of 
it,  that  even  some  pagans  have  been  fond  of  it;  and  one  of 
fhe  pagan  emperors  would  have  had  Christ  t>wned  for  a 
Qody  purposely  upon  that  account,  for  that  rule:  Q^od 
tibi  ^kfn  vu  fitri.  alter  ne  facias — whai  you  wovld  not  that 
another  should  do  to  foUy  that  do  not  to  him.  Carefully 
observe  that  rule  in  this  case;  '*!  would  be  loath  taiy 
family,  being  a  godly  ftunily,  to  admit  an  enemy  to  God 
and  Christ  into  it;  why  then  should  I  endeavour  to  thrust 
such  a  one  deceitfully,  and  when  the  danger  appears  not 
to  them,  as  it  doth  to  me,  into  a  godly  family  V' 

It  is.  true,  that  if  such  were  married  to  one  another,  in 
that  case,  this  were  not  a  thing  that  immediately  concerns 
that  relation,  it  not  lying  a^nst  the  essential  vinculum ; 
as  the  apostle  hath  aetermmed  between  Christians  and 
avowed  mfidels:  the  nuptial  bond  holds,  if  it  have  been 
entered;  but  if  it  be  to  be  made,  it  ought  not  to  t>e  made; 
for  those  that  enter  into  that  relation,  are  to  enter  it  with  a 
de.si&:D  of  being  *'  fellow-partakers  of  the  grace  of  Christ, 
and  helpers  of  one  another  heaven-ward ;"  and  such  as  can 
comfortably  join  in  prayer,  and  who  are  to  carry  matters 
so,  as  that  their  prayers  may  not  be  hindered,  and  the  like. 
And  if  I  am  not  to  eat  with  a  person  visibly  ungodly, 
mach  less  am  I  to  fall  into  so  near  a  union,  and  converse 
with  them:  that  is  out  of  all  doubt.  Ahd  therefore,  as  I 
cannot  in  duty  and  in  prudence,  for  the  ^d  of  such  as  I 
am  concerned  for,  suffer  myself  to  be  imposed  upon,  in 
such  a  case;  So  I  am  not  to  impose  upon  another.  I 
would  be  loath  to  be  so  imposed  upon,  to  have  an  enemy  to 


€k)d  and  godliness  brought  into  my  fitmilyj  or  united  with 
my  child ;  and  I  ought  not  to  obtrude  such  a  mischief  as 
that  upon  another  person,  and  another  family.  But  when 
any  thing  in  that  kind  is  done,  there  must  be  so  muchlhe 
more  serious,  subsequent  endeavours  for  redress;  there 
must  be  the  more  earnest  praying;  and  so  much  the  more 
pressing  advice  given ;  and  so  much  the  more  solicitude 
and  care  used,  that  such  a  one  may  be  .plucked  out  of  the 
snare  which,  by  too  mnch  unwariness,  they  have  been  be- 
trayed into. 

And  thus,  having^  answered  that  question,  I  will  lay 
before  you  some  considerations  that  may  be  given  to  enforce 
all  this.    And  pray  consider, 

1.  How  little  is  to  be  alleged  against  it,  against  the  carryi 
ing  on  this  professed  and  avowed  design,  in  the  disposal 
of  those  I  am  concerned  for,  whether  one's  own  childrei, 
or  others  that  are  intrusted  to  our  care ;  I  say,  to  avow  this, 
as  our  design,  to  promote  and  transmit  religion,  and  the 
interest  of  ^liness  in  the  world,  consider  how  little  is  to 
be  said  against  it.  All  that  can  be  pretended  against  it  i8,ihat 
the  custom  and  usage  of  the  world  is  to  look  after  a  suitable 
match  in  point  of  estate,  in  the  first  place.  It  is  very  true, 
it  is  so.  And  so  it  is  the  custom  of  this  world  to  forget 
God.  and  to  carry  it  towards  him  as  if  he  were  not  the 
Lord  of  this  world;  and  to  cast  his  fear  behind  men's 
back;  and  to  trample  upon  his  interest;  and  to  count 
religion,  (which  is  the  main  concern  of  all  men,)iiistead  of 
their  interest,  their  reproach  and  dishonour.  This  is  the 
custom  of  this  world.  But  let  such  things  as  these  be  put 
in  the  balance ;  and  so  the  other  considerations,  whicn  I 
intended,  will  fall  in.    As  this,  in  the  next  place, 

2.  That  Qod  doth  manifestly  insist  upon  this  design 
still,  of  propagating  religion  in  the  world.  You  find  that 
he  doth  provide  that  such  a  design  should  go  on  through 
all  the  successions  of  time.  >  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath 
undertaken  to  be  with  them  that  shall  be  engaged  in  carry- 
ing on  this  design,  to  the  end  of  the  wo(ld.  He  hath  set 
up  an  office  on  purpose ;  and  therefore,  the  design  is  not 
laid  aside,  nor  ever  will  be  laid  aside,  of  transmitting  re- 
ligion in  the  world.  And  how  dutiftal  a  thing,  and  how 
glorious  a  thing,  is  it,  to  offer  oneself  as  an  instrument 
within  the  compass  of  one's  own  sphere,  to  serve  such  a 
design  as  this ! 

For  let  but  conscience  be  appealed  to  in  the  case.  Do 
we  not  find,  that  God  hath  a  design  to  keep  religion  in  the 
world,  from  age  to  age  1  What  doth  he  continue  this 
world  fori  Is  it  Quly  that  it  may  continue  in  rebellion 
against  him,  from  ^neration  to  generation,  when  it  is  im- 
possible it  should  subsist  an  age,  or  a  moment,  without 
nis  sustaining  influence,  when  we  have  so  much  assurance 

Siyen  us,  that  it  is  upon  the  account  of  Christ's  interest, 
kat  this  world  is  kept  firom  dissolution  all  this  while  1  It 
is  by  him  that  all  things  do  subsist,  and  consist.  There- 
fore, undoubtedly.  God  hath  this  design  still.  What  serves 
that  Gospel  for,  that  we  live  under,  and  the  ministry  and 
ordinances  of  it  1  And  when  we  know  that  Grod  hath  such 
a  design,  shall  not  that  which  is  his  desip,  be  our  princi- 
pal design  1  or  shall  we  presume  to  disagree  with  him 
about  our  principal  end') 

Indeed,  it  is  rery  true,  if  he  had  made  a  declaration 
from  heaven—"  I  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  this  world ; 
I  will  save  no  more  souls  in  it;  I  will  leave  all  to  follow 
the  incUnatictn  of  their  own  hearts,  and  to  walk  and  live  in 
that  darkness  which  they  love,  and  will  have  no  more  con- 
cern with  them :"  if  there  had  been,  I  say,  such  a  declara- 
tion, then  all  thoughts  and  care  of  this  kind,  that  I  am 
speaking  of,  would  have  been  saperseded.  For  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  to  act  rationally,  trith  despair.  Where 
iAere  is  no  hope,  there  can  be  ne  design.  But  when  we 
know  that  that  is  none  of  the  case,  but  God  hath  a  design 
to  continue  religion  and  gpdliness  in  this  world,  from  age 
to  age,  I  am  a  wretch,  if  J  will  not  make  his  design  my 
principal  design ;  or  it  any  thing  shall  be  greater  in  mine 
eyes  thaU'  that.    And  again,  consider, 

3.  That  if  I  do  not  do  my  utmost,  within  my  sphere  and 
capacity,  4>r  the  serving  this  design  of  God.  I  do  certainly 
make  myself  a  party  against  him;  for  if  tbere  be  a  con- 
tinual descent  of  human  nature,  without  a  prospect  of  any 
means  to  cultivate  it,  and  correct  th^  exorbitancies  of  it,  in 
its  further  descent,  this  continoaiion  of  the  rebellion  against 
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CM}  when  there  is  <mlj  A  provision  madfli  that  AiebeUioiu 
nature  may  descend,  and  no  more;  nothing  with  it,  no 
corrective  with  it. 

Bm  what  a  moDstroas  thinj^  is  this  I  *when  sach  care  is 
taken  to  correct  the  exorbitancies  of  nature  in  inferior  kinds ; 
regetative  nature,  sensitive  nature.  Men  takecareof  their 
gardens,  of  their  flowers,  of  their  trees;  and  (as  the  divine 
poet»  Herbert  saittO  let  weeds  choke  their  sun.  How 
mcNistrons  is  thisl  uito  what  a  wilderness  doth  unculti- 
vated and  uncorrected  nature  srow  I  You  find  it  in  inferior 
kinds.  If  nature  be  not  regulated,  rectified,  even  vegeta- 
tive nature,  it  will  all  be  overrun  with  weeds,  and  letter 
plants  grow  wild.  The  profusions  of  nature,  if  no  way  re- 
gulatecl)  they  become  very  ungrateful  and  uncomely.  And 
when  we  find  how  the  case  is,  as  to  rational  nature,  what 
cultivation  that  needs,  that  it  may  be  susceptible  of  the 
implantation  of  such  a  better  principle  that  shaJl  be  govern- 
ing, man  becdming,  without  it,  **as  a  wild  ass's  colt,'*  as 
the  Scriptures  speak;  01  who  can  endure  the  thought, 
that  so  It  should  be  with  what  descends  from  me ;  that 
what  descends,  shall  have  descending  with  it  seeds  of  en- 
mity, and  rebellion,  against  the  Majesty  of  heaven  only, 
but  noihinj^  concomitant  towards  the  cure  and  the  remedy 
of  so  horrid  an  eril. 

To  have  a  nature  poisoned  with  enmity,  an  envenomed 
nature,  even  against  neaven,  running  on,  if  I  do  not  use 
my  utmost  care  and  concern,  that  as  there  shall  be  a  con- 
tinual descent  of  human  nature,  so  that  the  correctives  may 
accompany  it,  and  go  along  with  it,  I  do  make  myself  a 
party  against  Qqd  and  godliness.  For  I  am  sure  that  the 
uncultivated  and  impure  corrupt  nature  will  be  continu- 
ally carrjring  on  that  war,  and  tumultuating  in  fresh  rebel- 
lions against  heaven.  And  so  that  makes  me,  by  neglect, 
a  party;  I  betray  the  interests  of  Ood  in  that  matter. 
And, 

4.  Let  it  be  considered,  too,  what  horrid  cruelty  this  is 
towards  our  own  bowels,  or  such  as  I  have  otherwise  un- 
dertaken the  care  of,  visibly  to  throw  away  their  souls:  to 
seem  not  to  care  what  becomes  of  them ;  whether  they 
shall  have  any  helps  Ood-ward,  of  heaven-ward,  yea  or  no. 
No  concern  that  whatever  they  shall  bring  forth,  in  all  pror 
bability,  and  according  to  visible  appearance,  is  only 
brought  forth  for  the  destroyer;  all  children  of  perdition 
only  m  view.    And  it  is,  in  the  last  place,  to  be  added, 

5.  That  if  any  such  persons  would  allow  themselves  to 
consider,  that  have  such  a  concern  upon  them,  or  who  are 
so  intrusted  with  the  disposal  of  young  ones,  either  their 
own,  or  others  committed  to  them,  that  will  finally  be 
found  most  of  all  cruel  to  their  own  souls.  For  how  shall 
such,  at  last,  lie  down  in  peace,  when  they  come  to  make 
m  their  accounts  with  God  1  "  Such  and  such  opportuni- 
des  I  had  to  serve  the  Ctod  of  my  life  in  this  world,  which 
I  have  lost ;  and  I  have  thrown  away  such,  whose  souls 
I  was  concerned  for,  to  have  taken  care  of,  even  as  my 
own.'*  For  we  are  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves; 
and  much  more  those  that  are  nearly  related.  O!  the 
wounds  and  gall,  and  the  terrors  of  spirit,  wherewith  (if 
the  matter  be  reflected  on)  such  mtist  lie  down  at  last. 
And  the  case  is  worse  if  it  be  not  reflected  on. 

But  then,  there  is  sonfewhat  to  be  said,  too,  to  the  other 
sort  of  persons  that  are  concerned  in  this  same  case ;  and 
that  is^  the  persons  to  be  disposed  of  All  that  I  have 
said  hitherto,  refers  to  the  disposers.  But  for  them  that 
are  disposed  of,  it  is  not  fit  they  should  come  into  such  a 
relation  as  that,  till  they  can  use  some  thoughts  of  their 
own,  and  so  be  capable  of  understanding  what  their  duty 
is  in  such  a  case.    And, 

1.  It  is  manifestly  their  doty  to  be  very  flexible  towards 
parents  and  guardians,  when  they  see  they  have  a  visible 
design  of  th«r  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare,  in  the  first 
place;  and  that  which  they  are  chiefly  concerned  for. 
And, 

3.  It  is  their  duty  to  be  inflexible,  if  they  find  that  such 
as  are  concealed  mr  them,  have  a  design  to  throw  them 
away;  that  they  do  not  care  as  to  what  concerns  their 
souls,  and  their  spiritual  estate,  so  as  they  mayvnarrv  into 
an  opulent  condition  in  this  world.  In  that  ease,  t  say, 
they  ought  to  be  inflexible;  but  dutiAiUy  and  sobmis- 
nvely,  still.    They  ought  to  carry  it  with  decoram,  and 


not  to  be  insolent  in  their  refusal  of  those  ofiers  that  are 
made  them  by  parental  authority,  or  in  opposition,  iherd- 
unlo ;  but,  with  modesty  and  humility,  still  to  dissent,  still 
to  disagree^  "  1  will  not  so  venture  my  soul  upon  an  on- 
godly  person ;  or  where  there  is  no  hope  I  shall  have  help 
God-wardy  or  heaven-ward." 


LECTURE  XLH/ 

Tfttrifiy,  Jt  may  beofusetouBjtoIetusaee  how  rea- 
sonable and  righteous  it  is,  that  the  coneeptions  and  births 
of  human  creatures  should  be  ordinarily  attended,  froK 
age  to  age,  with  such  dolouvs  as  we  fina  they  are.  It  is 
not  to  be  repined  at,  that  when  such  conceptions  and 
births  are  in  sin  and  iniquity,  they  should  be  also  aceooi- 
panied  with  terrors,  with  such  pangs  and  agonies,  as  are 
commonly  experienced.  For  it  ought  to  be  considered, 
what  the  productions  are.  What  are  the  productions  when 
a  human  creature  is  brought  forth  into  this  world  1  Whv, 
a  thing  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  conceived  in  sin.  And  ab- 
stractly considered,  and  antecedently  to  supervening  giace. 
it  is  a  monstrous  piodnction.  Any  such  prodoction,  it  ii 
a  monstrous  thing.  A  reasonable,  intelligent  ereaiure  pro- 
duced into  being,  with  a  radical  enmiQr  against  the  inaniie 
and  supreme  Gbod,  the  Fountain  of  all  excellency  and 
perfection.  Consider  it^  I  say,  antecedently  to  superven- 
ing grace,  and  every  human  product  is  a  monstrous  one. 
As  reason  is  yet  but  radical  and  seminal,  so  is  cormptiaa, 
so  is  malignity  against  God.  "  Estran^d  from  the  very 
womb,"  as  that  expression  is,  Psalm  Iviii.  3. 

Therefore,  this  lot  is  to  be  submitted  to,  with  so  mnch 
the  more  equal  mind,  remembering  thai  this  was  pan  oi 
the  first  sentence,  when  sin  did  first  n>ring  in  the  world 
that  conception  and  production  should  be  in  sorroir.  Thai 
such  sickness,  such  pangs,  such  agonies,  should  so  con- 
stantly attend  human  conception  and  birtn ;  -we  arc  not  tc 
repine  at  it,  as  if  it  were  an  unreasonable,  an  unrigfaieoat 
thing;  but  we  are  to  consider  the  reason  of  this  and  (hat; 
God  will  have  a  continual  memorandum  kept  on  for  the 
putting  us  in  mind,  from  ^  to  age,  what  tne  nature  is 
that  is  descending  and  running  down  in  this  world,  £roc 
age  to  ase. 

And  that  this  should  be^the  harder  lot  of  that  sex  unc 
which  it  falls,  the  apostle  gives  this  account — that  tta; 
was  the  first  deceived  sex,  first  in  the  transgiessica,  1 
Tim.  ii.  latter  end.  And  the  indulgence  that  is  super- 
added, ought  to  be  so  much  the  more  gratefully  ackMW- 
ledgea;  to  wit,  that  there  is  so  particular  discovery  d 
grace  with  reference  to  that  sex;  " She  shall  be  sav«l  ix 
child-bearing,  if  she  continue  in  faith,  in  holiness,  in  pa- 
rity, in  sobnety,"  and  in  love,  the  immediate  prodort  oi 
that  faith;  a  heart  united  with  God,  by  that  "  laith  wbkh 
works  by  love."  We  read  it,  "  charity,"  which  eommooty 
is  understood  to  carry  a  reference  especially  unto  a  feUov- 
creature.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  that  restriction  in  the 
native  signification  of  the  word  itself.  If  she  continne  in 
faith,  and  love,  with  holiness  and  sobriety,  she  is  in  a  safe 
state,  notwithstanding  all  the  pangs,  and  dolour,  and  ago- 
nies, which,  according  to  the  original  unreversed  aenteaoe, 
must  be  expected  to  be  in  the  way.    But  again, 

fourlMy^  We  may  further  learn,  hen9e,  by  way  of  use, 
with  what  patience,  and  meekness,  and  wisdom }  and  with 
what  considering  minds,  parents  should  observe  and  bear 
the  sickness  and  death  (wh/en  that  case  comes)  of  their 
children  in  their  yoi^nger  and  more  tender  age.  It  requires 
much  grace,  much  wisdom,  a  very  serious  and  coiBsideris^ 
mind,  to  carry  it  equally  and  aright,  in  reference  to  such 
cases  when  they  fall  out;  that  a  poor  child  that  bath  lately 
peeped  into  this  world,  is  presently  struck  with  some  &t^ 
temper  or  another,  as  soon  as  it  breaUies  it  languishes,  and, 
it  may  be,  dies;  which  is,  you  know,  a  very  comnion  case; 
the  far  greater  part  being  hardly  thought  to  outlive  infian^. 
who- are  bom  into  this  world.  These  languishings  end  k 
death  more  commonly,  thaa  in  recovery  and 
in  health.    What  is  the  reason  o#bU  this? 
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Whf  humanly,  indeed,  they  sre  apt  to  tliink  it  rerv 
strsnge.  who  are  shorusigbted  creatureSi  and  measure  all 
things  by  the  short  line  of  time,  and  confine  all  those 
thoughts  and  apprehensdons  of  things  to  this  present 
world.  But  we  are  to  consider,  that  when  such  a  crea- 
ture appears  first  u{x>n  the  stage,  it  ap{>ears  a  creature 
tainted  with  sin ;  so  it  brings  deatn  with  it,  even  flrom  its 
yery  birth,  into  this  world.  **  Death  passetn  over  all  men, 
inasmuch  as  all  have  sinned  :'*  and  sure,  infants  must  be 
included  in  that  all :  and  so  thejr  must  be  understood  to  be 
sinful  creatures;  to  wit,  that  this  radical  evil  hath  tainted 
their  natures,  as  soon  as  they  have  the  human  nature. 

This  is  a.  case,  therefore,  about  which  we  are  not  to  con- 
tend, but  which  we  ought  to  set  ourselves  to  improve,  and 
turn  to  gain.  Is  such  a  creature,  as  soon  as  it  is  bom.  a 
sinful,  impure  creature  1  Why,  we  mast  consider,  that 
sin  refers  to  eternity.  I  pray  mmd,  that  every  thinr  of  sin 
against  God,  it  implies  a  reference  to  eternity,  and  to  an- 
other world.  Sin  never  reacheth  its  end  and  term  here 
in  this  world.  They  that  .sin  in  this  world,  they  are  to 
give  an  account  in  the  other:  and  that  obey  and  do  com- 
ply, and  fall  in  with  the  terms  of  the  Gospel,  (the  only 
prescription  aiid  relief  in  the  case  of  having  sinned,^  they 
are  to  nave  their  reward  in  another  world.  Sin,  ii  it  he 
upon  the  sinner,  turns  to  a  miserable  eternity  in  another 
world.  Sin  done  awajr  by  expiation  and  by  satisfaction, 
turns  to  a  blessed  eternity  in  another  world.  Do  not  think, 
therefore,  that  such  creamres  were  finally  made  for  this 
world.  It  would  be  an  accountable  riddle,  that  infants 
should  but  look  into  this  world,  and  presently  fall  sick, 
and  (a^  commonly  it  doth)  that  sickness  end  in  death,  if 
human  nature  were  made  for  this  world  only.  But  this  is 
to  be  considered,  when  such  a  creature  comes  into  being, 
here  is  a  production  never  to  cease ;  a  thing  lately  come 
into  being,  never  to  go  out  of  being  more:  and  that  this 
world  is  only  a  vesaMum,  an  introduction  into  another 
world,  which  never  dissolves,  and  wherein,  whether  our 
state  be  ffood  or  bad,  they  never  change. 

It  ought  hereupon  to  be  considered,  farther,  (that  so 
such  a  case  as  this  may  be  improved  unto  advantage,)  it 
is  improved  to  great  advantage,  if  we  consider  what  such 
a  creature  was  made  for;  and  considering  it  as  a  fallen 
creature,  or  sinner,  what  this  sin  it  hath  about  it  hath  re- 
ference to.  It  hatJi  reference  to  eternity.  All  sin  hath 
that  reference. 

But  it  will  be  of  further  improvement,  if  it  be  also  con- 
siderad  by  parents,  in  such  cases,  as  to  what  tenderness  they 
usually  have  towards  their  children,  when  they  are  .sick, 
and  with  what  solicitude  and  fear  they  used  to  be  vexing 
and  disquieting  their  minds,  lest  they  should  die ;  yet  Uiey 
ought  to  be  instructed,  hence,  to  have  a  tenderness  in  re- 
ference to  their  spiritual  maladies,  and  a  like  concern  and 
dread  of  their  dying  eternally.  Here  would  be  a  great  im- 
provemant.    "  6 !  what  a  tenderness  have  I  for  my  child 
when  it  is  sick.    Why,  this  distemper  doth  but  attack  the 
flesh.  Arail,  mortal  flesh,  that  was  formed  out  of  the  dost  so 
newly  j  and  must,  sooner  or  later,  return  to  it  again :  but 
m/  cnild  hath  an  immortal  spirit  in  it  too ;  and  that  is 
tainted  with  sin :  it  hath  its  wont  and  most  dangerous  dis- 
temper within.  O  t  what  cries,  what  supplications,  should 
J  send  up  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  Father  of  mercies, 
that   he  would  cure  these  spiritual  maladies  I*'    And 
whereas,  you  are  afhiid  that  your  child  will  die ;  you  are 
to  be  more  afraid  lest  it  should  die  eternally. 

And  labour  to  consider  aright,  the  grounds  you  have  of 
reasonable  hope,  in  reference  to  this  case.  It  is  a  esse 
that  parents  oufht  not  to  consider  with  despair.  Those 
thaa  are  themselves  in  covenant  with  God  through  Christ, 
the  promise  is  to  them,  and  to  their  seed :  and  tbey  have 
a  grenx  deal  more  reason  to  hope,  than  they  have  to  despair. 
And  for  ought  I  see,  as  great  reason  to  hope  concerning 
their  children  dying  in  infancy  as  they  have  to  hope  con- 
cerning' themselves.  The  covenant  of  God  in  Christ  doth 
aot  signi^  nothing.  And  whereas,  that  age  is  incapable  of 
covenanting  for  itself,  if  such  a  one,  growing  to  maturity, 
io  AOt  disclaim,  but  stand  to  the  covenant  of  his  or  her 
Mirencs,  it  holds  firm  and  unalterable.  And,  in  the  mean 
ime^  while  there  is  no  capacity  of  possibility  of  disclaimer, 
re  have  no  rcaaon  to  thmk  there  can  be  any  failure  on  the 
(Uier  part,  hot,  according  to  the  tenor  aod  constitution  of 


Gk>d's  covenant,  the  infhnt,  during  its  infhnt  state,  is  con- 
sidered as  a  branch  in  the  root:  and,  )>efore  it  be  capable 
of  treating  and  transacting  for  itself  with  God,  it  is  treated 
for  acceptably  and  successfully  by  a  holy  and  believmg 
parent.  And  therefore,  such  a  case,  when  it  falls  out  unto 
godly  parents  to  have  their  children  languishing,  even  in 
their  infancy,  many  times  even  unto  death,  they  should 
consider  what  an  admirable,  strange  thing  it  is:  "This 
creature,  as  it  came  fbom  me,  came  mto  this  world  an  im- 
pure thingj  a  polluted  thing,  a  chiiM  of  wrath  by  nature ; 
now.  how  18  it  numbered  among  the  children  of  the  Most 
High,  and  adjoined  to  the  genend  assembly,  (when  it  is 
gone  fh>m  hence,)  to  the  innumerable  company  of  angels, 
and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  I  What  a  change 
is  this  I  ISo  impure  a  creature  as  it  came  iVom  me,  is  be- 
come now,  all  of  a  sudden,  so  glorious  a  creature  1" 

And  it  is  further  to  that  purpose,  to  be  considered.  What 
did  God  make  such  a  creature  for  1  Why,  what,  do  you 
think  he  made  it  on  purpose  to  please  me  1  If  I  be  the 
parent,  the  pleasure  I  take  in  it  is  but  a  collateral  and  se- 
condaiy  thing.  But  do  we  yet  need  to  be  taught  that  God 
made  cul  things  for  himself  1  And  that  it  may  be  good  in- 
deed, when  such  strokes  do  befall  families,  children  k)pt 
off,  one  branch  after  another,  (it  msy  be  the  single  one,) 
to  consider  whatsoever  a  providence  may  specially  anim- 
advert upon,  and  if  there  oe  any  thing  evident  in  view,  it 
ouffbt  to  be  considered;  it  ought  to  be  well  considered 
and  taken  to  heart  Yet,  it  is  possible  there  may  be  a 
vulgar  error  incurred  in  this  matter  too:  that  is,  in  think- 
ing that  the  principal  design  of  any  such  dispensation 
was,  or  must  be,  the  affliction  and  punishment  ox  the  holy 
parent.  Tnat  ought  to  be  considered,  where  there  is  no 
notorious  delinouency  to  be  reflected  upon.  I  say,  it  ought 
to  be  eonsidereu  as  some  end^  but  not  as  that  princinal 
end.  of  such  a  dispensation :  for  as  the  principal  end  of 
Cjod's  making  such  a  creature  was  not  to  please  me;  so 
the  principal  end  of  his  taking  such  a  creature  out-  of  this 
world,  was  not  to  displease  me ;  but  to  glorify  himself: 
and  that  end  cannot  be  in  tbjfr  world,  for  which  he  hath 
made  such  a  creature. 

And  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  his  right  in  it,  is 
more  than  mine,  infinitely.  If  any  of  you  should  put  a 
child  to  nurse,  and  it  grows  up  under  the  nurse's  care, 
and  she  is  pleased  with  it,  takes  complacency  in  it:  and 
because  she  doth  do  so,-  when  you  call  for  your  child 
home,  she  will  not  part  with  it,  because  itpleaseih  her; 
surely,  you  would  think  that  your  right  and  interest  in  the 
child  are  superior  to  hers;  and  hers  (whatever  it  is)  is  not 
to  be  considered  in  competition  with  yours ;  and  yours  is 
far  less  to  be  considered  m  competition  with  Gkxl's;:  yours 
is  far  more  inferior.  And  therefore,  there  ought  to  be  a 
mteibi  resentment,  not  without  sense,  not  with  sttt]^idity ; 
but  with  serious  and  apprehensive  minds,  and  havmg  the 
state  of  the  case  lying  m  view  before  you  as  it  is.  And 
therefore,  I  add, 

:  JFHftkliy,  That  the  miseries  of  this  world  ought  not  to 
amaze  us.  We  are  not  to  think  it  a  strange  thing,  that  this 
lower  region  should  be  a  region  of  so  much  wretchedness 
and  carnality,  as  it  is  found  to  be,  from  age  to  age :  for  is 
not  every  one  that  is  bom  into  it^  bom  a  sinner!  And 
whereas,  none  can  bring  a  clean  thmg  out  of  an  unclean, 
who  can  hope  to  brine  a  quiet  thing  out  of  an  unclean  1 
Purity  and  peace,  pollution  and  disturbance,  go  together. 
Every  one  brines  into  this  world,  not  only  that  which  is 
troublesoine  to  himself,  but  that  which  is  troublesome  to 
others,  too,  with  whom  he  hath  to  do.  They  bring  that 
with  them  into  this  world,  which  must  make  it  an  unquiet, 
stormy  region  to  them,  (jur  greatest  troubles  (with  every 
one)  are  Som  with  us.  And  this  is  the  common  case,  and 
cannot  be  otherwise,  when  we  consider  that  sin,  which  ev- 
er}r  one  brings  with  him  into  this  world,  doth  dissolve  the 
union'  between  Ghxt  and  the  soul,  and  breaks  it  off  from 
God.  A  sinner,  as  such,  is  loose  from  God.  And  there- 
fore, this  would  brine,  from  age  to  age,  in  a  state  of  apos- 
tacy  and  seplLration  irom  (Sod,  that  which  we  see  to  be  the 
consequent  thereofia  universal  confusion  of  our  very  nature 
within  itself,  and  of  all  men  (as  they  fall  into  any  kind  of 
conversation  with  one  another)  towards  one  another  too. 
This  cannot  but  be,  hereupon,  a  heap  of  conftisimi^  a 
mere  chaos. 
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How  can  it  be  othervise  with  creatures  foUen  fix>m  God  1 
If  man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  be  ail  unclean  thing,  (as 
Job  xi7.  4.)  then,  (as  the  14th  chapter  begins,)  it  is  not  at 
ail  strange,  that  man  that  is  bom  or  a  woman  should  be  of 
few  days,  and  full  of  trouble.  So  many  such  creatures  as 
are  produced,  and  brought  forth  into  being  in  this  world, 
so  many  fountains  of  misery  and  wretchedness  are  pro- 
duced. Think  of  the  vast  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  earth,  and  every  one^  even  from  his  very  infancy,  is 
a  fountain  both  of  impurity  and  misery.  And  therefore, 
it  is  not  strange  that  so  many  fountains  should  deluge  this 
world,  from  age  to  age,  botn  with  wickedness,  so  as  that 
it  may  well  be  said  to  lie  therein,  and  (as  that  which  is 
most  connatural  thereunto]}  with  misery  also. 

And  it  is,  hereupon,  to  oe  the  result  of  our  thoughts, 
when  we  consider  with  ourselves,  what  a  miserable  region 
this  world  is :  this  ought,  I  say,  to  be  the  result  of  our 
thoughts :  it  is  all  natural,  it  is  all  most  genuine ;  if  we 
see  early  discords  in  families,  when  a  family  is  planted, 
youn^  plants  springing  up  in  it ;  if  there  are  quarrellings, 
jangliDgs,  fallings  out,  perpetual  animosities,  even  among 
those  nearer  relatives  in  tamilies ;  as  the  poet  observed 
long  ago— jFVa/nun  concordia  rarat  seldom  is  there  any 
agreement  among  brethren ;  those  that  are  branches  of 
the  same  root.  If  we  look  further  into  larger  societies, 
cities,  kingdoms,  or  nations,  they  are  all  continually  full 
of  confusion,  from  age  to  age :  and  it  is  from  hence,  that 
the  wretchedness  of  this  worla,  which  springs  up  from  as 
many  fountains  as  there  are  men  and  women  upon  earth, 
and  these  fountains,  from  their  very  infancy,  are  "  like 
the  troubled  sea,  whose  waters  cast  forth  mire  and  dirt," 
as  the  prophet  speaks:  "  There  is  no  peace,  saith  myGkxi, 
to  the  wicKed."  That  wickedness  which  overflows  the 
world,  cannot  but  make  it  an  unquiet  and  gloomy  region. 
And  therefore,  again. 

Sixthly y  We  may  further  learn,  how  unreasonable  and 
unaccountable  a  thing  it  is,  that  men  should  be  in  love 
with  this  present  world.  It  is  indeed  stupendous  to  think, 
that  our  minds  should  ro  cleave  to  so  horrid  a  thing  as 
this  world  is ;  should  be  set  upon  it.  that  they  will  not  run 
from  it ;  that  here  we  think  of  taKiug  up  our  rest !  O ! 
think,  what  we  ourselves  were,  and  what  the  rest  of  man- 
kind is ;  "  a  generation  of  vipers,"  poisonous  creatures,  of 
an  envenomed,  malignant  nature.  If  we  find  that  we 
have  a  design,  any  desire,  any  hope  or  prospect  of  a  bet- 
ter state,  methiuks,  we  should  not  affect  to  live  among 
such  creatures,  and  continue  ourselves  when  a  cure  is  to 
be  hoped  for ;  when  we  understand  the  design  of  grace, 
that  it  will  make  such  as  comply  with  its  methods,  pure, 
and  holy,  and  glorious  creatures  ere  it  be  long :  but  not 
here,  but  inchoatively  and  imperfectly  only.  "When  I  con- 
sider this,  methinks  we  should  be  quite  out  of  love  with 
this  world,  and  say  with  ourselves,  "  This  cannot  be  our 
rest,  for  it  is  polluted,"  as  in  that  Micah  ii.  10.  01  let  us 
be  up  and  begone  as  soon  as  we  can  have  a  fair  exit ;  and 
make  it  our  business  while  we  mu.st  stay  here,  as  much 
as  is  possible  for  us,  to  keep  from  the  corruptions  that  are 
in  this  world,  and  to  get,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  this  im- 
pure fountain  of  sin  dried  up;  and  to  be  waiting  with 
earnest  and  most  desirous  expectation,  for  a  translation 
into  that  place  where  there  shall  be  no  more  sin,  but  per- 
fect purity:  nothing  to  interrupt  and  hinder  the  closest 
union,  and  sweetest  pleasures,  and  most  delightful  inter- 
course, between  Grod  and  us.  "  He  that  bath  this  hope 
purifieth  himself  as  God  is  pure :"  the  hope  of  being  Hkc 
God,  and  seeing  him  as  he  is,  1  John  iii.  3.  referred  to  the 
immediately  foregoing  verse.  Which  being  made  like 
Qodj  and  seeing  him  as  he  is,  we  know  this  present  state 
admits  not  of. 

SeverUAlff  We  may  further  leara,  hence,  to  admire  the 
divine  patience  towards  this  wretched  world,  that  he  hath 
spared  it  so  long,  is  so  indulgent  to  it;  while  wickedness 
is  so  continually  propagating  an  enmity,  rebellion,  and 
war  against  himself,  from  one  generation  to  another.  We 
ought  to  consider  the  divine  patience  in  this,  both  as  great 
ana  as  wise.  As  great;  to  look  upon  it  abstractly,  it  is 
wonderful  patience,  that  Gk>d  should  bear  with  such  a 
world,  that  is  transmitting  continual  wickedness  and  en- 
mitv  against  himself  from  age  to  age,  when  he  hath  it  so 
peractiy  in  his  power  to  put  a  stop  and  period  to  all  this, 


at  his  own  pleasure.    It  is  great  patkoce.    It  is  a  very 

great  thing. 

But  we  ought  also  to  consider  it,  too,  that  it  is  the  pa- 
tience of  a  Qod't  and  then  it  must  be  wise  as  well  as  great 
Wise  with  reference  to  somewhat  else,  as  well  as  greai  ia 
itself.  It  cannot  be,  but  that  the  reference  of  this  patience 
must  be  to  somewhat  else,  to  some  God-like  desi^ ;  other- 
wise, would  he  sustain  a  sinful  world,  and  let  sinners  be- 
get sinners,  and  propagate  a  rebellion  and  war  against 
himself,  from  age  to  age,  if  he  had  not  some  great  meaning 
in  all  this  1  Why,  there  will  be  glorious  results  oat  of  it, 
which,  by  how  much  the  less  our  understandings  are  c«> 
pable  of  comprehending  it,  with  so  much  the  more  patience, 
and  resiguauon,  we  should  wait  for  it.  It  will  be  fonnd  at 
last  a  thing  worthy  of  God,  to  have  borne,  with  so  muck 
patience,  the  wickedness  of  this  world  so  long.    Bat  then, 

EighihlVy  We  are  from  hence  to  reckon,  too,  that  this 
state  of  thmgs  must  not  last  always,  when  this  is  the  con- 
stant course  and  common  case  that,  from  age  to  a^e,  im- 
pure creatures  are  begotten  of  impure  creatures,  conceived 
m  sin,  shapen  in  iniquity,  we  may  conclude  upon  it,  that 
this  course  will  have  an  end.  And  we  are  not  to  thmk  it 
strange,  if  it  should  have  such  an  end  as  the  Scriptnres  of 
truth  tell  us  it  will  have;  that  is,  that  a  day  wul  come, 
"  when  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  as  a  scroll,  and  the 
elements  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  and  all  things  tbereiB 
shall  be  consumed  and  burnt  up  "  as  it  is  in  that  8  Peter 
iii.  at  large.  We  are  not  to  think  this  strange  or  unwor- 
thy of  God,  that  he  should  design  such  a  way,  to  pot  a  pe- 
riod at  last  to  the  generations  of  men  on  earth,  Whenthef 
are  so  continually,  so  long  as  they  last,  banding:  down  and 
transmitting  wiclredness  and  war  against  heaven,  fron 
generation  to  generation.  It  is  never  to  be  thought,  that 
this  can  last  always.  Therefore,  how  much  the  more 
wicked  we  observe  the  world  to  be.  with  so  mach  the  more 
awe,  trembling,  and  dread  we  shoald  consider  what  ii 
coming— that  day  of  the  perdition  and  of  the  destmctiaa 
of  un^ly  men ;  this  world  being  reserved  onto  fire 
against  that  day.    But  again, 

MrUhly,  We  are  further  to  learn,  how  admirable  a  thiag 
it  is,  that  in  the  mean  time,  God  should  be  raising  op  to 
himself  a  divine  offspring,  out  of  an  impure  race  ci  crea- 
tures ;  (Be  they  as  they  are,  and  as  they,  from  age  lo  a^ie, 
are  bom  in  sin,  and  brought  forth  in  miqpiity,  jet,  saitk 
God.  "  I  will  have  my  part  and  share  amonit  them  f)  ihM 
he  should  have  assigned  to  a  Redeemer  his  seed,  ("  Be 
shall  see  his  seed,"  Isaiah  liii.  10.)  even  oat  of  this  cornipi 
seed,  this  seed  of  evil-doers.  And  whereas,  according  to 
the  natural  state  af  the  case,  (as  it  is  stated  before,)  man  m 
his  first  apostacy  being  an  accomplice  with  the  devil,  this 
world  is  entirely  become  the  deviVs  family:  «  Yon  are  of 
your  father  the  devil,"  John  viii.  44.  So  men,  morallj 
considered,  are.  In  respect  of  their  natarals,  (it  is  true,) 
Gk>d  is  the  Father  of  their  spirits;  but  in  respiect  of  their 
morals,  lapsed,  corrupted  man,  is  the  devil's  seed,  and  so, 
antecedently  to  grace,  this  world  was  become  the  deviTs 
family  .*  but  now,  that  God  should  raise  np  to  himself  i 
family  out  of  this  family;  that  there  should  be  a  divene 
and  contrary  seed  springing  up,  even  amidst  the  other, 
and  out  of  it,  opposite  to  the  other,  and  having  its  particii- 
lar  and  distinct  character,  this  is  admirable !  As  the  apos- 
tle tells  us,  "  Herein  the  children  of  Gk>d  and  the  childnn 
of  the  devil  ate  manifest."  There  is  a  manifest,  dxsecm- 
ible  diff*erence  between  them.  There  is  no  doaht  they 
must  needs  differ,  beyond  all  that  can  be  thoiight,  whoan 
of  so  vastly  different  parents. 

But  here  is  the  wonder,— that  God  shoold  desin  to 
raise  up  to  himself  such  a  seed,  out  of  snch  a  wori^  oai 
of  such  a  race!  that  he  did  not  rather  choose  to  abandaa 
this  (one)  when  he  was  gone  off*  fh>m  him ;  and  when  k 
could,  by  a  word,  have  raised  up  another  pure,  bdj,  xbbo- 
cent  creature  throughout.  No ;  but  this  desin  was  I9 
defeat  the  device  and  contrivance  of  the  devil :  be  tlKNi|:te 
to  have  this  seed,  and  all  this  race  of  creatures  entirdr 
off*  from  God :  No,  this  shall  not  be ;  he  was  resolved  k 
would  herein  deceive  the  deceiver;  and  (as  to  this  des^i 
of  his)  destroy  the  destroyer ;— destroy  him  tlkat  had^fe 
power  of  death,  and  make  a  fool  of  him. 

This  (as  I  noted  in  the  opening  of  the  text  to  yoo)  vis 
a  coarse  most  eligible  to  the  Supreme  Wisdom,  not  to 
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make  a  direct  regressfon  of  any  of  his  works,  by  meeting 
with  oppositioii  and  a  desisn  driven  on  against  him.  But 
he  resolves  to  proceed  in  the  natural  conrse  that  was  laid 
oat  at  first,  ana  to  connterwork  that  arch-enemj,  the  firsts 
the  rrand  apostate }  and  to  carry  on  his  own  design,  against 
his  design;  and  to  turn  all  to  nonoor  and  glory  at  last: 
even  into  matter  of  the  highest  triumph  over  the  defeated 
and  di8S|>pointed  destrover-  of  souls.  And  this  is  that 
which  we  should  consider,  with  wonder  and  reverence, 
that  God  should  have  such  a  design  as  this  in  hand,  ana 
oontinaally  kept  on  foot,  to  raise  to  himself  a  pure,  and 
holy,  and  divine  seed,  (which  shall  at  length  be  perfectly 
8o,)ont  of  such  an  apostate  degenerate  race.    And, 

TtnUUf,  This  lets  us  see  the  necessity  of  regeneration. 
Is  man  such  an  impure  creature,  even  from  his  very  origin- 
al, from  his  conception  and  birth  1  Then  he  must  be  new 
made.  If  any  thing  shall  be  made  of  him  to  good  purpose 
he  must  be  made  over  again.  This  shows  us  of  how  ab- 
solute necessity  it  is,  that  there  should  be  not  only  m 
discourse,  but  m  fact,  that  great  mystery  of  regeneration, 
belonging  to  our  religion.  Is  man  now,  from  the  benn- 
ning,  such  an  impure  thing  1  (the  great  God  beholding 
this,)  there  is  nothing  to  be  made  of  this  creature,  unless 
he  be  new  made.  Is  he  bom  such  a  thing  1  he  must  be 
new  bom.  Bom  he  is,  of  earthly  parentage;  but  "he 
must  be  bom  from  above,''  as  that  word  admits  to  be  ren- 
dered, John  iii.  5.    But  yet, 

EleveiUUf,  It  also  shows  the  kindness,  as  well  as  the 
necessity,  of  this  regenerating  work;  hy  how  much  the 
more  necessary,  by  so  much  the  more  kmd.  How  admi- 
rable grace  is  there  in  it ;  that  when  the  exigency  of  the 
case  required  that  this  creature  should  be  made  and  bom 
over  again ;  I  say,  when  the  case  required  such  a  thins, 
God  should  so  graciously  vouchsafe  it  I  This  is  admirable 

grace !   "  We  were  sometimes  foolish,  disobedient,  serving 
ivers  lusts  and  pleasures ;"  slaves  in  our  birth ;  bora  slaves. 
"  Bat  when  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  appeared,  not 
by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  had  done,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  mercjr  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion, and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  shed  upon 
US  abnndantlv,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  Tit.  iii 
4,  5.    CoDsioer  the  grace  of  regeneration,  how  gracious  a 
work  it  is,  that  God,  who  had  no  need  of  such  creatures, 
creatures  that  could  add  nothing  to  him,  should  condescend 
to  such  a  thine,  to  let  that  holy  and  pure  Spirit  of  his 
come,  smiidst  all  their  impurities,  with  his  own  holv  light 
and  influence,  upon  creatures  that  he  mi^t  have  abtiorred 
to  touch  with:  that  the  holy  and  pure  Spirit  should  shed 
liis  li^ht  and  influences,  (so  pure  things  amidst  so  much 
impurity,)  there  to  regenerate,  there  to  renew,  there  to 
form,  there  to  reform — O  what  grace  is  this !   And.  lastly, 
TV«2/tyUy,  We  may  further  collect,  hence,  how  glorious 
a  work  regeneration  or  renovation  must  be  when  that  shall 
take  effect.    "Behold,  I  make  all  things  new,''  Rev.  zzi. 
5.     IVho  would  expect  that  such  a  state  of  things  as  this 
should  come  out  of  such  a  state  as  this  world  was  de^ne- 
rated  into,  when  every  particular  creature  that  inhabits  it 
was  a  fountain  of  imparity  and  misery  to  itself,  and  to  the 
reat  1     That  there  should  be  such  a  thing  laid  in  the  divine 
counsel—"  Well,  I  will  new  make  this  world ;  there  shall 
be  such  a  thing  as  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
rigrhteousness  shall  dwell :"  with  what  wonder  and  trans- 
port should  we  think  of  this,  that  God  will  have  so  glori- 
ous a  world,  out  of  a  world  so  lost  and.simk  in  imparity 
and  death  as  this  world  is ! 

But  thus  fiur,  we  have  been  considering  the  state  of  the 
apostate  children  of  men— tbs  fall  or  tbk  fibst  man— 

THB  FAUiBN  STlTB  OF  MEN,  and— THE  IQinTr  JND  BIOHTEOU*- 
MBflB  OW  TBI  nvmi  PROCBDORE  Of  ALL  TBUT.      It  rcmsiUS,  lU 

the  next  place,  to  come  now  to  that  which  I  last  observed. 
bv  wray  of  use,  will  lead  us  more  directly  to  consider ;  and 

t6at  is,   WHAT  HATH  BBBN  DEBIONBD,  AKD  WHAT  M  DONE  AND 

i«  xMwxeo,  IN  oansR  to  the  ucovBaT  op  this  imporB)  tbm 


LECTURE  XhUV 

Luke  ii.  U^ 

Chod  vill  towfwrds  wen,- 

[Tke  vfJkaU  eerse  runs  tkus,—Cflorv  to  God  in  (he  highest, 
on  earth  peace,  and  good  wiU  towards  men.'\ 

Yon  know  we  have  been  largely,  and  veiy  lately,  dis- 
coursing to  yon  of  the  apostacy,  the  fall  of  the  first  man, 
and  the  fallen  state  of  men,  with  the  continual  descent  of 
a  corrupt  nature  through  all  the  generations  of  men  here- 
upon. R  now  follows,  of  coarse,  (and  according  to  the 
natural  order  of  things  as  they  lie,)  to  speak  of  man's  re^ 
covery.  And  in  order  thereunto,  in  the  first  place,  of 
GhxL's  kind  propension  toward^  men :  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  tnat  which  leads  on  the  whole  of  any"  design  or 
endeavour  to  that  porj^e;  His  food-will,  the  original^ 
the  source,  the  fountain,  the  well-head,  of  the  glorious 
design  which  he  hath  set  on  foot  for  the  recovery  of  sQch 
a  lost  and  lapsed  creature.  This  is  more  especially  held 
forth  to  us  in  the  close  of  this  verse  now  read ;  and  not 
more  distinctly  and  folly  any  where  else  in  Scripture. 
But  it  is  in  conjunction  (as  we  shall  come  more  particularly 
to  take  notice  of  by  and  by)  with  other  thin^  which  we 
shall  not  overlook,  though  that  which  I  desigti  to  fasten 
upon,  is  this  particular  only— "Good  will  towards  men/' 

And  if,  witn  reference  to  what  we  have  heard,  we  do  bm 
consider  the  summary  import  of  these  words,  "  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  and  good  will  towards 
men,"  it  might  fill  us  with  amazement  and  wonder.  And 
sure  it  would  do  so,  if  these  things  were  now  altogether 
new  to  us,  or  did  now  come  at  this  time  to  our  notice  and 
hearing.  tJpon  what  hath  been  so  largely  discoursed  con^ 
ceminfi:  the  fall,  and  the  degenerate  state  of  fallen  crea- 
tures; now  sin  and  death  have  spread  themselves  through 
this  world ;  how  an  impure  and  poisoned  nature  was  con- 
tinually descending,  and  transmuting,  from  age  lo  a^,  a 
nature  envenomed  with  enmity  against  the  best  of  beings, 
the  sovereign,  rightfal  Lord  of  au :  and  that  by  this  con- 
tinual descent  and  transmitting  of  such  a  nature,  (which, 
as  you  have  heard  it,  did  not  seem  meet  to  the  divine  wis- 
dom to  hinder  by  preternatural  means,)  here  was,  here- 
upon, a  continual  war  maintained  and  kept  up  on  earth 
against  heaven ;  and  this  war  carried  on  in  an  open  hos- 
tility from  age  to  age.  Upon  the  discovery  (I  say)  of  all 
this  the  true  representation  (however  defective  and  short 
of  the  full)  of  the  state  of  the  case  between  Gk)d  and  man ; 
if  we  did  not  live  under  the  Gospel,  or  had  no  notice,  no 
intimation  or  hint,  of  any  such  thing  before,  as  now  comes 
to  be  laid  in  open  view  liefore  oar  eyes,  we  should  be  the 
most  transported  creatures  that  ever  God  made ;  the  child- 
ren of  men  would  generally  be  so.  And  certainlv.  upon 
the  supposition  already  made,  two  thin^  we  would  have 
expected.  And  two  thines  we  would  little  ever  have  ex- 
pected or  thought  of.    We  would, 

1.  Sure,  have  expected  that  there  should  have  been  an 
efficacious  revelation  of  wrath  ft-om  heaven.  There  hath 
been  a  verbal  one,  and  a  real  one  in  degree;  we  would 
sure  have  expected  it  to  have  been  most  efficacious  and 
total.  We  would  wonder  that  it  harh  not  been  long  ago; 
that  it  hath  not  turned  this  world  into  flames  and  ashes, 
many  a  day  since ;  and  m  that  wav  put  a  period  to  the 
propagation  of  a  wicked  nature,  and  tne  continuation  of  a 
war  and  hostility  against  heaven,  and  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth.    And  we  would  have  expected, 

3.  That,  whereas  men  have  been  accomplices  with  the 
devil,  in  this  apostacy  fVom  God,  and  in  the  continuation 
of  this  rebellion  and  war  against  him,  from  age  to  age; 
(accomplices  with  a  sort  of  creatures  of  a  higher  order,  a 
ereat  part  of  the  heavenly  host  that  first  made  a  defection 
from  GM,  and  drew  in  man  with  them  into  the  same 
apostacy;)  I  say,  we  would  sure  have  expected  that  none 
snould  have  been  more  ready  executioners  of  the  just 
wrath  of  (Sod  upon  those  disingenuous,  apostate,  ungrate- 
UA  generstions  and  raceof  erealares,than  those  angels  that 
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retained  their  integrity,  that  left  not  their  first  estate.  We 
would  have  expected  that  they  shoald  have  been  the  most 
prepared,  expedite  instruments  of  Qod's  vengeance  upon 
sncn  a  generation  of  creatures  as  we  were,  and  have  b«en 
most  willing  to  have  come  upon  that  erraod,  to  vindicate 
their  rightful  Sovereign  Lord  from  all  indignities  and  dis- 
honours that  have  been  done  him,  by  the  creatures  of  their 
own  order  first,  who  had  drawn  into  a  oonfederation  v/ith 
them  a  whole  race  of  creatures  of  an  inferior  nature  and 
order.  One  would  think  that  love  to  Gk)d,  and  a  zeal  for 
his  honour  and  interest,  should  so  universally  have  in- 
spired them,  the  glorious  inhabitants  of  heaven,  that  no 
errand  would  have  been  more  grateful  to  them,  than  to  be 
sent  as  the  quick  executioners  of  the  divine  revenge  upon 
such  a  wicked  world  as  this. 

And  again,  upon  the  forementioned  supposition,  there 
are  two  things  tnat  we  should  as  little  ever  nave  expected, 
to  wit : 

1.  That  there  should  ever  have  been  a  thought  of  favour 
and  kindness  in  heaven,  and  with  the  Qod  of  heaven,  to- 
wards such  creatures  as  we.  That  we  would  little  have 
looked  for.  that  ever  the  sound  of  such  a  voice  should  have 
been  heard  from  heaven  towards  such  an  apostate  degene- 
rate race  of  creatures,  as  "  peace  on  earth,  and  fooa-will 
towards  men."  Who  would  ever  have  looked  for  itl 
That  when  they  were  breathing  nothing  but  war.  and  en- 
mity, and  hostiiitv,  against  heaven,  there  should  oe  a  pro- 
clamation from  thence,  of  peace  towards  men  on  earth, 
proceeding  from  (as  it  could  proceed  from  nothing  else 
out)  good  will.    And  again, 

3.  we  would  as  little  have  expected,  that  the  angels  of 
God  should  be  the  messengers  of  such  tidings  to  this 
world,  whose  dutiful  and  loyal  breasts  we  must  conceive 
filled  with  indignation  against  apostate  creatures,  that  had 
lefl,  and  put  themselves  off  from  so  kind,  so  benign,  so 

Sacious,  and  so  rightful  a  Lord.  One  would  little  have 
ought,  that  they  should  have  come  upon  such  an  errand ; 
that  when  they  would  rather  have  been  waiting  for  a  com- 
mission to  execute  the  just  wrath  of  GK>d  upon  this 
wretched  world,  they  should  be  sent  to  proclaim  peacej  and 
to  signify  the  divine  good-will  towards  men.  Though,  in- 
deed, for  the  same  reason  for  which  they  wouhl  have  been 
executioners  of  the  divine  revenge  upon  this  wretched 
world,  they  would  also  be  messengers  of  such  glad  tidings ; 
to  wit,  because  they  were  obsequious,  dutiful,  and  loyal, 
and  had  but  one  will  with  him,  whose  creatures  and  ser- 
vants they  were.  His  will,  so  far  as  it  is  notified  and 
made  known,  is  always  perfectly  complied  with  in  heaven, 
as  we  are  to  desire  it  should  be  here  on  earth.  But  that 
was  the  case  here ;  the  angels  are  sent  upon  this  errand 
first,  to  bespeak  "glory  to  Qod  in  the  highest,"  and  to 
speak  out "  peace  upon  earth,  and  good-will  towards  men." 

And  now  finding  ourselves  outdone  every  way.  that  what 
we  would  most  of  all  have  expected,  we  find  not;  but 
what  we  would  never  have  expected,  that  we  find :  that 
as  to  the  most  dismal  and  dreadful  things  that  we  would 
have  looked  for,  we  meet  with  a  grateful  disappointment ; 
but  as  to  such  things  that  we  would  never  have  looked  for, 
we  meet  with  a  most  grateful  surprise.  When  we  find  (I 
say)  the  matter  to  be  so,  then  would  our  narrow  minds 
be^m  to  fall  a  wondering  at  somewhat  else*,  to  wit,  that 
since  wrath  did  not  brealc  forth  upon  this  world,  to  put  a 
sudden  end  and  period  to  it ;  and  that  God  having  so  many 
mighty  and  powerful  agents  to  employ  as  instruments 
therein,  prest  and  ready  at  his  command,  they  were  not 
yet  employed  in  that  work ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  grace 
breathes  from  heaven  upon  this  forlorn  world,  and  the 
angels  of  Qod  are  here  made  the  first  of  ministers  (as  it 
were)  thereof,  to  publish  it  and  make  it  known ;  we  would, 
then,  wonder  why  was  not  this  much  earlier  1  Why  was 
it  not  many  ages  before  1  Why  did  not  that  gracious,  kind 
design  break  forth  sooner,  so  as  to  have  mollified  the  world, 
to  have  assuaged  and  conouered  down  that  enmity,  and  to 
have  prevented  ihe  insolencies  of  wickedness,  which, 
through  a  succession  of  many  ages,  for  almost  four  thou- 
sand years  together,  had  prevailed,  and  been  acted  on  the 
stage  ot  this  rebellious  world. 

But  we  see  that  in  all  respects,  "God's  ways  arc  not  as 
our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts;  but  as  the 
neavens  are  high  above  the  earth,  so  are  his  ways  above 


onr  ways,  and  hk  thongfats  abore  onr  thovgiits." 
7.  What  was,  with  deepest  and  most  profcuMl  n 
forelaid  with  him  in  the  eternal  coansel  of  his  will,  h  was 
to  have  a  gradual,  and  a  very  gradual,  discovery  and  reve- 
lation to  this  world ;  and  noi  to  have  its  fulness  of  accoift- 
plishment  till  the  fulness  of  time  set  for  it.  Every  part  of 
that  method,  which  he  had  laid  with  himself,  every  jnne- 
ture  in  it  being,  by  divine  connsel,  affixed  to  so  many  parts, 
and  points  of  time,  so  as  that  everf  thing  belonging  to  that 
glorious  design  must  fall  into  that  very  season  which  was 
fore-determined  for  it,  and  then  receive  its  pnncnnl  ae- 
complishment :  according  to  that  of  the  apostle  James. 
that  sage  saying  of  his,  Acts  xv.  18.  **  Known  imto  God 
are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world."  I9ot 
only  known  that  they  shall  be,  but  known  whea  every 
thing  shall  be,  in  what  time,  with  what  depwndencicB  vpaa 
other  things,  with  what  references  unto  things  that  are  to 
follow  and  ensue;  according  to  that  scheme  and  mod^ 
which  lay  in  the  all-comprehending  Divine  Mind ;  the 
thoughts  and  purposes  of  that  mind  being  not  hitherto  mi' 
formed,  but  only  unrevealed ;  hid  in  God,  (as  the  expres- 
sion is  Eph.  i.  19.)  folded  up  in  mjrstery,  and  so  coeccaled 
from  ages  and  generations  bv-past;  in  a  mystery  that  was 
(as  it  were)  in  wrapt  in  rich  ^lory,  or  in  the  riches  cf  glory, 
as  Eph.  i.  22.  This  mysterious  design,  with  the  method 
of  it,  was  not  to  come  into  view,  but  in  the  deienniaaie 
sea.son ;  all  things  being  left  by  the  supreme  wisdom,  io 
the  dependance  of  one  thing  upon  another,  and  with  a 
particular  reference  to  such  and  such  seasoBs,  that  aD 
things  must  have  in  the  course  and  current  of  time. 

Long  it  was,  therefore,  that  this  world  was  let  sleep  on 
in  sin  and  darkness,  unapprehensive  generally,  that  there 
were  any  such  kind  thoughts  in  heaven  towards  them. 
Little  was  that  thought  of;  and,  indeed,  for  the  most  part, 
it  was  as  little  desired,  as  expected,  that  ever  Gk>d  shoaM 
have  given  such  relief  or  redress,  to  the  sad,  forlora  state 
of  things  in  the  world.  It  was,  I  say.  as  little  desired  as 
it  was  expected  or  hoped;  for,  as  the  most  deplorable 
things  in  this  our  calamitous  state,  sneh  as  distaace  from 
Qod,  ignorance  of  him,  unacqnaintance  ^ith  hin^  the 

f presence  of  the  sensible,  and  the  deba.«ement  of  the  latel- 
ectual  nature.  These  were  not  men's  more  real  misciy 
than  they  were  their  imagined  felicitv;  things  that  tbey 
were  generally  very  well  pleased  with :  that  whieh  wis 
their  doom,  was  their  choice.  It  was  in  every  man^  heart 
to  say  unto  God,  "Depart  firom  us.  we  desire  mot  iht 
knowledge  of  thy  ways;  we  had  rather  live  alone  apail 
from  God."  If  any  scattered  beam  of  divine  llrht  sheae 
here  and  there,  it  shone  amidst  the  darkness  which  refttsed 
to  comprehend  it ;  a  malignant  darkness,  that  wasaatual- 
lybent  to  exclude  and  shut  it  out.  So  that  it  might  be  iraly 
said,  The  wretchedness  of  this  world  was  become  coa- 
natural  to  it— its  very  element ;  and  men  did  cajby  their 
misery :  those  viperous  lusts,  that,  as  so  many  seipenis. 
were  mwrapped  and  preying  upon  the  hearts  and  viials  of 
men,  they  were  hugged  as  their  only  delectable  darlings; 
and  all  their  business,  every  were,  was  to  make  proviska 
for  these  lusts,  and  to  satisfy^  to  the  utmost,  what  was  in- 
satiable, and  oonid  not  be  satisfied.  So  that  there  was  asl 
less  need  of  divine  power,  to  apply  a  remedy  ia  sack  a 
case,  than  there  was  of  wisdom  to  contrive,  or  kiadaess 
to  design  it. 

And  thereupon,  as  men  did  all  this  while  generally  (as 
it  were)  enjoy  (as  we  said)  their  Own  misery,  enjoy  it  lo 
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themselves ;  so  God  did  all  this  while  enjoy  1 
to  himself;  pleased  himself  in  this  design  of  his,  whid^ 
yet,  for  the  most  part,  was  concealed  and  hid  in  God,  m 
was  before  noted  to  yon ;  and  he  might  do  so,  the  whole 
method  of  that  desigu,  in  all  the  parts  and  jonetnres  of  )^ 
being  so  surely  and  firmly  laid,  and  one  thing  so  ooaaeei- 
ed  with  another,  that  it  was  altogether  nndisippaiiiiahle  ; 
he  being  Master  of  the  design,  having  it  perieetfy  in  his 
power,  and  it  being  impossible  any  thing  shoald  hitmiae 
the  accomplishment  ofwhatsoever  he  had  detePBaaMd,md 
purposed  within  himself.  He  enjoyed  his  own  lore,  tks 
good  will  of  his  towards  men,  as  it  was  a  foimtain  of  fttf 
designed  good,  which  they  should  enjoy,  and  which,  thro^^h 
the  several  successions  of  some  ages  of  time,  th^  did,  A 
some  measure,  enjoy.  And  that  also  was  an  ever  sprii^ 
ing  fountain  to  himaelf ;  fxa  nothing  csa  satis^r  God  lai. 
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God:  an  eTerlastiitf  oomplacencj,  therefore,  he  must  be 
supposed  to  take  in  hu  own  benignity,  in  the  goodness  of 
his  own  will,  withall  the  other  perfections  thereof. 

But  now,  at  leng^,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  this  design  oi 
his  breaks  forth  unto  men  too;  not  till  time  was  come  to 
its  fulness,  its  paiturient  falness,  and  was  to  be  disbur- 
thened  of  that  birth,  the  greatest  and  most  fflorious  that 
ever  lay  in  the  womb  of  time,  or  was  possible  so  to  do. 
When  the  Son  of  God  was  to  appear  here  upon  this  stage, 
and  to  be  brought  forth  into  this  world,  then  it  was  not  fit 
that  so  glorious  a  work  as  that,  the  manifestation  of  the 
Son  of  God  in  human  flesh,  should  come  forth  without  a 
previous  knowledge.  When  he  was  come,  it  was  fit  it 
should  be  known  what  he  was  eome  for:  and  so  Christ 
and  a  Gospel,  they  do,  in  this  world,  commence  both  to- 
gether: that  is,  now  doth  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise 
and  shed  his  beams  upon  this  world.  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  himself  was  that  Son ;  the  Gospel  was  the  beams  of 
it,  the  radiations  of  that  San. 

And  this  bearoinroot  of  the  light  and  grace  of  the  Gos- 
pel, it  was,  at  first,  ra  a  wa\r  as  extraordinary^  as  the  thing 
Itself  was.  How  extraordinary  was  the  thing,  that  QcA 
should  descend,  be  msnifested  in  human  flesh,  put  on 
man,  take  the  name  of  "  Emmanuel,  Qod  with  us  :'*  a  Qod 
among  men,  how  extraordinary  was  that  thing !  And  the 
way  bf  its  discovery,  it  was  suitably,  it  was  correspondenily, 
extraordinary,  too :  that  is,  by  an  embassy  of  angels,  this 
should  be  first  made  known  to  the  world.  They  were  not 
to  be  the  ordinary  ambassadors  of  those  glad  tidings  among 
men,  but  they  were  ambassadors  extraordinary.  So  you 
find  this  matter  is  represented  in  this  context.  First,  one 
angel  appears  to  a  company  of  shepherds,  and  tells  tnem, 
(as  soon  as  they  were  recovered  out  of  their  sudden  affHght,) 
that  he  was  come  to  publish  to  them  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy,  that  should  be  to  all  people — and  by  and  oy  there  is 
a  numberless  host,  a  vast  chorus,  a  choir  of  angels ;  a  mul- 
titude of  the  heavenly  host,  who  all  eome  together  upon 
the  same  errand,  to  publish  what  we  have  here  contained 
in  the  Scripture :  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth 
peace,  and  good  will  towards  men." 

So  that  look  upon  Christ  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness ; 
look  upon  the  Gospel  as  the  beaming  forth,  the  irradiation 
of  that  Sun ;  and  you  may  look  upon  this  text  as  the  epi- 
tome, or  that  which  hath  in  it  the  contracted  beams  of  all 
that  irradiation :  for  a  sum  of  the  Gospel  it  is.  Look  into 
the  particulars  of  it,  and  it  is  made  up  especially  of  these 
parts. 

1.  The  final  issue  and  effect  of  this  great  and  glorious 
undertaking  of  the  Bon  of  (^od,  in  descending  and  coming 
down  into  this  world,  putting  on  human  fleso,  and  beine 
manifested  therein.  And  that  is  two-fold — supreme  and 
subordinate. 

(1.)  Supreme:  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest.*'  That 
is  the  thins  in  which  this  whole  dispensation  shall  flnally 
result ;  all  shall  terminate  in  the  niehest  glory  to  God 
above ;  to  Qod  that  inhabits  those  highest  and  most  glori- 
ous regions,  that  is  there  enthroned :  all  shall  have  a  final 
resoltancy  into  his  highest  glory,  who  inhabiteth  those 
highest  and  most  glorious  regions  of  the  universe.  And 
then, 

(2.)  There  is  the  subordinate  eflTect,  or  final  issue,  out 
of  which  that  ^lory  is  to  result  unto  God :  '*  Peace  on 
earth."  There  is  a  peace-making  design  yet  on  foot.  It 
shall  not  be  abortive.  It  shall  have  its  effect,  and  take 
place.  God  will,  upon  certain  terms,  be  reconciled  unto 
men.  Men  shall  be  brought  first  or  last  (many  of  them, 
jnnltitndes  of  them)  to  comply  and  fall  in  with  those  terms. 
And  so  -where  there  was  nothing  else  but  war,  there  shall 
be  peace:  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  now  arrived  into  this  ' 
world,  and  it  shall  not  be  without  efiect :  his  kingdom  is  a 
kingdom  of  peace,  a  peaceful  kingdom.  That  peace  is 
principally,  and,  in  the  first  place,  to  he  between  the  offend- 
ed Grod,  and  his  offending  creatures  here  below.  Other 
peace  will  proponionally,  and  in  due  time,  ensue. 

This  is  the  final  issue  and  effect  of  this  undertaking  of 
oar  Lord:  that  is,  the  ultimate  effect— '* Glory  to  Qod  in 
the  highest ;"  and  the  subordinate  effect—"  peace  on  earth." 
And  that  is  the  first  part  that  we  have  considerable  here  of 
the  wtirds  made  up  of  these  two.    And, 
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of  that  whole  undertaking  of  our  Lord,  and  of  this  two-fold 
effect,  which  is  to  result  from  it :  and  that  is  God's  good 
will  towards  men.  From  this  fountain  shall  spring  forth 
both  peace  on  earth,  and  glory  to  God ;  the  former  more 
immediately,  and  the  latter  ultimately :  the  former  being 
subordinate  to  the  latter,  as  the  supreme  and  last  end  of 
that.    And  so  as  to  this  matter,  the  same  account  is  here 

given  of  the  whole  Gospel  constitution,  as  we  find  given  in 
lat  Ephes.  i.  4,  5, 6.  "  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us 
in  him,  that  we  might  be  holy  and  without  blame  before 
him  in  love;  having  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of 
children,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace  in  Cnrist  Je- 
sus, to  the  praise  and  the  ?Iory  of  his  grace,  wherein  he 
hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  beloved."  So  that  take  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  Gospel  revelation  together,  and  it  bears 
this  inscription :  It  is  a  Arame  of  things  finally  and  ulti- 
mately deciicated  to  God,  as  all  things  must  be  to  him,  as 
well  as  from  him.  He  that  is  the  author  is  the  end  of  all. 
He  can  do  nothing  but  for  himself  How  or  in  what  sense 
he  doth  so,  to  wit,  doCh  things  for  his  own  glory,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  open  more  distinctly  hereafter.  But  this 
being  now  the  first  thing  that  we  have  in  view  here;  and 
which  I  design  to  touch  upon  as  previous  to  that  which 
comes  last  in  the  text,  and  is  the  main  I  intend  to  insist 
upon.  Something,  I  say,  I  shall  speak  in  reference  to 
this— "Gloiy  to  God  in  the  highest.'* 

This  you  see  is  the  final  CTOct  and  issue  of  this  mighty 
undertaking  of  a  Redeemer.  The  Son  of  God  descending 
and  coming  down  into  the  world.  Why,  what  .shall  be 
effected  hereby  ?  What  shall  be  brought  about  1  Why, 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest."  That  should  not  fail  to 
be  efilected.  God  would,  it  is  true,  have  been  glorified  in 
the  destruction  of  this  world  altogether:  if  it  had  been  all 
laid  in  ruin ;  if  it  had  been  turned  into  one  heap,  he 
would  have  had  his  glory.  He  might  have  continued  that 
as  an  everlasting  trophy  of  his  power  and  justice ;  of  his 
justice  by  his  power. 

But  that  was  not  the  way  chosen ;  and  he  will  not  lose 
by  it,  as  to  all  revenue  that  it  is  possible  can  be  added  to 
the  divine  treasure.  Nothing  can  be  really  added.  Glory 
can  be  added,  to  wit,  repfUatumj  (as  the  word  signifies,) 
which,  therefore,  must  be  supposed  to  have  itsplace  in  the 
intelligent  and  apprehensive  minds  of  men.  For  the  word 
made  use  of  here,  comes  from  a  word  that  signifies  esteem, 
or  to  judge.  Tnere  must  be  some  that  are  capable  of 
judging  of  what  is  honourable  and  glorious;  Gk>d  himself 
is  the  Supreme  Judge :  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  competent 
judge  besides.  As  it  is  altc^ether  impossible  that  any 
should  be  his  peer,  or  capable  of  making  an  estimate  of 
what  will  be  fully  and  adequately  answerable  to  him  in 
point  of  honour  and  glory.  And  as  the  matter  doth  relate 
to  him,  and  as  he  is  to  be  himself  the  judge  of  honour,  ot 
what  is  becoming  of  God,  what  will  be  an  honour  to  him- 
self; so  it  is  here  considered, 

(1.)  Objectively,  as  the  glory  that  could  only  be  the 
thing  designed  by  himself,  to  himself;  to  wit,  the  compla- 
cency that  he  takes  in  himself,  which  must  bear  some  pro- 
portion to  the  excellency  of  his  nature  and  being.  And 
that  cannot  lie  in  the  mere  opinion  that  he  hath  in  the  minds 
of  his  creatures,  (be  those  minds  never  so  right,  and  never 
so  comprehensive,)  but  the  satisfaction  that  lie  receives  to 
himseir,  in  himselr.  This  is  an  end  worthy  of  God,  and 
suitable  unto  God.  Nothing  can  be  an  adequate  satisfac- 
tion unto  him,  but  what  is  in  himself  Now  there  is  an 
objective  glory  in  himself— the  glory  of  all  his  excellencies, 
of  all  his  perfections ;  and  this  is  the  object  in  which  he 
satisfies  himself,  and  takes  his  own  complacency  there. 
There  are,  indeed,  beamings  forth  of  that  excellency  into 
the  minds  of  creatures,  but  this  cannot  be  his  end ;  to  wit, 
to  be  well  thought  of,  or  well  spoken  of,  by  his  creatures; 
they  are  inconsiderable  unto  him.  The  whole  creation  is 
even  as  the  dust  of  the  balance,  or  the  drop  of  the  bucket; 
lighter  than  nothing,  and  vanity,  in  comparison  with  him. 

But  there  is,  I  say,  to  be  considered,  first,  an  objective 
glory,  the  excellency,  the  becomingness  of  the  order  of 
things,  as  they  lie  in  God,  which  only  comes  under  the 
notion  of  creatures,  a*«  he  is  pleased  to  make  the  discovery: 
and  when  he  so  doth,  that  shines  into  their  enlightened 
minds,  which  was,  indeed,  before;  to  wit,  the  order  of 
things,  that  harmony,  that  comely  dependance  and  refer- 
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ence  of  one  thing  to  another,  as  it  lies  in  the  comisel  of 
God's  wisdom  from  eternity.  Here  is  that  elory  which  he 
beholds  first  in  himseU;  and  so  he  satisfies  himself  on  the 
rectitude  and  perfection  of  all  that  is  in  him,  and  all  that 
immediately  proceeds  from  him,  as  it  doth  more  imme- 
diately proceed.  This  only  can  be  God's  end.  Indeed, 
the  creature's  end  most  be  the  display  of  his  glory,  when 
xuaee  it  doth  shine  forth  and  come  under  their  notice :  then 
Xhey  arc  to  reflect  it  from  one  to  another,  and  to  diffuse  it 
among  one  another;  so  that  there  must  be  very  different 
notions  of  the  divine  glory  as  it  is  his  end,  and  as  it  is  the 
creature's  end.  And  that  this  matter  may  be  the  more  dis- 
tinctly explicated  withal,  consider  two  things  here ;  first, 
the  form,  and  secondly,  the  matter,  of  this  saving  of  the 
ADgels  in  this  part  of  it.  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest," 
«'hich  is  the  principal  part  of  the  effect  or  end  of  this  an- 
dertakiog,  the  Redeemer's  descent  into  this,  world ;  it  was 
to  produce  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  as  it  should  pro- 
duce, in  due  time,  peace  on  earth,  a  reconciliation  between 
God  and  man.  I  say,  the  former  of  this  speech  is  to  be 
inquired  into.  What  doth  it  mean,  that  it  should  be  here 
said,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  1"  And  then,  the  mat- 
ter of  it,  and  what  is  signified  under  it,  we  shall  come 
more  distinctly  to  inquire  into  afterwards. 

(1.)  For  the  form  of  this  speech,  that  it  may  be  rightly 
understood,  we  must  consider  from  what  mouth  it  comes, 
or  who  are  the  speakers,  who  they  are  that  utter  it:  they 
are  a  heavenly  host ;  a  most  numerous  heavenly  host ;  a 
host  of  angels  that  descend  upon  this  account,  in  this  junc- 
ture of  iime,  (as  it  were,)  upon  a  visit,  upon  a  kind  visit 
unto  our  earth,  and  to  pay  a  dutiful  homage  unto  the  Son 
of  God,  whose  descent  they  wait  upon  at  his  first  arrival 
into  this  world  of  ours.  The  form  of  expression  will  very 
much  be  collected  bv  considering  the  speakers.  And  no- 
thing, indeed,  could  be  more  decorous,  more  becoming,  than 
that  they  should  be  first  emploved  upon  such  an  errand  as 
this,  who  are  the  speakers  ana  mouth  by  whom  this  first 
summary  of  the  Gospel  is  communicated  amongst  men, 
here  in  our  world.  It  was  fit  there  should  be  such  messen- 
gers employed  and  sent ;  to  wit,  to  celebrate  his  arrival 
into  our  world,  who  was  so  great  a  one,  and  who  came 
upon  so  great  an  errand. 

Let  us  but  take  notice,  by  the  way,  (before  we  come  to 
collect  from  hence  what  the  form  of  this  saying  must  im- 
port,) why  it  should  be  said  by  such  speakers,  a  multitude, 
a  choir  or  angels,  who  were  employed  to  utter  it.  Why, 
that  was  not  all  their  business,  to  utter  this  saying  here  to 
a  company  of  shepherds ;  that  falls  in  with  it,  and  that  very 
aptly ;  but  their  great  business  is  to  wait  upon  the  first  ar- 
rival of  the  Son  of  Gkxi  into  this  world,  as  a  due  honour  to 
him.  Upon  which  account  we  are  told,  (Heb.  i.  6.)  "  That 
when  he  brought  his  first-bom  ioto  the  world,  all  the 
angels  of  Qod  were  to  worship  him,"  or  to  pay  a  homage 
to  him.  When  he  brought  this  his  first-bom  into  the  world, 
this  was  (as  it  were)  a  decree  then  published  in  heaven ; 
"  Now  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him."  The  thing 
also  refers  to  1  Tim.  iii.  6.  "  Great  is  the  mystery  of  go£ 
liness,  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit, 
seen  of  angels."  Seen!  How  seen 7  Not  barely  looked 
npon  as  by  a  company  of  gazers,  or  of  idle,  unconcerned 
spectators ;  but  seen,  beheld  with  an  adoring  eye ;  every 
one  seeing  and  adoring  at  once. 

It  was  a  suitable  dignity  and  honour  to  them;  and  it 
was  very  suitable  from  them,  considering  what  a  state  the 
Sod  of  God  was  now  coming  into.  A  state  that  was  to  be 
■"  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  as  Heb.  ii.  7.  quoted  from 
the  8th  Psalm,  or  "  lower  for  a  little  while."  So  the  word 
admits  to  be  read.  That  inasmuch  as  this  humiliation 
of  his  was  spontaneous  and  voluntary,  he  might  not  lose 
their  homage  by  it ;  and  undoubtedly  they  tendered  it  him. 
That  self-depression  was  elective,  not  necessitated ;  there* 
fore,  he  was  not  to  lose  by  it ;  he  descends,  goes  down 
into  a  state  a  little  lower  than  the  angels ;  therefore,  the 
justice  of  heaven  determined  thus  concerning  him,  and  the 
justice  of  their  minds  could  not  but  so  consent  and  fall  in 
with  it.  "  You  shall  pay  your  homage  to  the  descending 
Son  of  Qod ;  he  shall  lose  nothing  that  is  due  from  you 
iccUites)  the  inhabiianU;  of  heaven,  for  this  self-debase- 
ment." Therefore,  though  this  descent  of  his  was  to  look 
with  a4ark  side  .towards  this  oar  earthy  because  here  he 


wms  to  appear  in  obscurity ;  the  ends  of  his  coming  dowa 
here  among  men  would  never  have  been  composed  and 
brought  about,  if  he  had  been  to  shine  as  an  iHnsthou 
person,  in  bright  celestial  glory,  visibly  and  '.penly  attend- 
ed with  guards  of  angels ;  his  work  would  never  have  beea 
done ;  he  could  never,  on  those  terms,  have  arrived  to  the 
cross,  which  was  finally  the  thing  he  had  in  his  eye  aid 
design.  Therefore,  I  say,  this  descent  of  his  most  kwk 
with  a  dark  side  here  towards  os  here  below.  Bm  yet,  care 
was  taken  that  it  should  look  with  a  bright  side  in  heavea 
above,  thai  the  glorious  inhabitants  there  might  be  kept  ia 
a  dutiful,  adhering  posture  towards  him,  as  anderstandiag 
their  own  subserviency  and  subjection  to  him ;  and  that  ke 
was  their  Lord  still,  though  he  did  voluntarily  go  down 
into  a  state  a  little  lower  than  theirs;  lower  for  a  little  while. 
Therefore,  upon  occasion,  their  subserviency  to  him  » 
plainly  signined,  when  he  was  at  the  lowest,  in  his  last 
agonies,  angels  came  and  ministered  unto  him.  And  a> 
his  descent  looks  with  a  bright  side  towards  heaven,  and 
those  vaster  numbers  of  inteUigent  minds,  thai  do  inhabit 
those  regions ;  all  was  lightsome  thitherwards,  and  most 
be,  though  it  was  necessary  it  should  look  with  a  dark  kind 
of  gloominess  and  obscurity  towards  men  on  earth,  that  the 
desij^  might  be  accomplisned,  and  not  frosuated,  for  which 
he  did  descend  and  come  down  into  this  world. 

And  so  much  being  premised,  it  is  now  obvious  to  col- 
lect what  the  form  is  of  this  same  diction,  this  same  say- 
ing, by  these  excellent,  dutiful  creatures.  It  moat  cany 
with  It, 


obtain,  and  take  place  in  this  world.    It  y 

ledgment  that  he  was  worthy  to  receive  all  honour,  and 

glory,  upon  this  account.    And, 

[2.]  It  must  bear,  too,  the  form  of  an  appreention,  that 
is,  wishing  he  might  continually  do  so;  that  all  glory  and 
honour  might  be  continually  given  to  God  in  the  highest 
And, 

[3.]  It  might  carry  in  it,  too,  the  form  of  a  oarratka^ 
there  being  no  verb  in  the  sentence ;  and  therefore,  is  to 
be  understood  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  said,  "  Griory  is 
to  Qod  in  the  highest ;"  that  is,  it  is  a  representatioa  hov 
well  the  glorious  inhabitants  of  the  upper  world  were  at 
that  time  employed,  to  wit,  in  celebrating  the  divine  gtorr, 
and  giving  glory  to  him.  This  is  the  business  cf  heaves : 
and  upon  this  account,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  now  de^ 
scended  and  come  down  upon  this  earth,  it  is  their  boa- 
ness  on  earth  to  be  all  givmg  glory  to  God  in  the  highest 
Or. 

[4.]  It  may  be  also  an  invitation  to  ang^  ahove,  and 
men  below,  so  to  do.  All  the  glorious  inhabitanis  of 
heaven,  who  behold  and  see ;  and  so,  likewise,  sll  the  men, 
and  wretched  and  miserable  inhabitants  of  this  eaith,  who 
are  concerned  in  all  that  is  now  done,  join  in  this,  giving 
glory  to  God  in  the  highest.    And, 

[5.]  It  may  be  a  demand  or  claim  of  glory  to  God  ia 
the  highest;  not  only  a  mere  invitation,  bat  a  challenge: 
"  Let  Gkxi  have  his  due  glory ;  withhold  not  his  glory 
from  him.  Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the 
Lord,"  Psal.  cl.  last.  Let  the  universe  praise  him,  ima 
account  of  this  marvellous  undertaking,  that  his  own  Son 
is  come  down  in  glory,  veiled  and  obscured  into  this  worid. 
And  it  may,  in  the  last  place, 

[6.]  Gnrry  with  it  the  form  of  a  prediction ;  OHorj  shall 
be  to  GKkI  in  the  highest.  As  heaven  is  now  lull  of  this 
thing,  earth  shall  be  frill  of  it;  Ghkl  will  have  his  glorr, 
even  to  the  full,  out  of  this  wonderfril  thing,  a  thinf  ini- 
nitely  more  wonderful  than  the  creation  of  this  world  wa«; 
even  the  extraction  of  such  a  universe  out  of  noihinf : 
that  Qod  should  come  down,  and  be  manifest  in  swk 
flesh  as  the  children  of  men  do  wear,  and  carry  ahont  thea 
here  upon  earth.  We  do  all  predict  glory  to  Qod  in  the 
highest  hereupon .  So  great  a  thing  can  never  be,  bnt  therf 
must  be  a  production  of  glory  to  (3od  in  the  hifrhest,  aooe 
time  or  another,  as  far  proportionable  hereunto,  as  the  ca- 
pacity of  such  creatures  can  admit.  He  will  not  lose  U 
glory.  We  foretell  he  shall  have  his  gloiy,  even  fron  iH 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  directed  to  him  in  the  highest,  art* 
sing  and  fringing  up  from  this  very  thing.    But  thai. 
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(8.)  The  mttter  expressed  and  signified  nnder  this  v&- 
rions  form,  that  will  also  teqnire  some  farther  explication 
too,  which  now  I  shall  not  enter  into :  bat,  in  the  mean 
time,  let  us  consider, 

[Ose.]  Doth  hearen  appear  to  have  been  so  fttll  of  this 
thmg,  the  descent  of  the  Son  of  God  into  this  world,  when 
we  were  the  persons  concerned  1  What  amazing  stupidity 
is  it,  that  our  sook  shoald  not  be  more  taken  ap  aboat  it ! 
\lf  doty  to  God,  and  to  the  Son  of 


It  was,  indeed, 

God,  that  these  blessed  angels  shoald  be  in  sach  a  trans- 
port appn  this  occasion:  bat  it  wax  also  bemgnity  and 
Kindness,  and  wonderful  kindness  towards  us.  when  they 
saw  what  was  desiped  to  us,  they  give  glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  upon  the  prospect  they  had  of  peace  springing 
up  towards  us  on  earth,  and  of  the  view  they  had  bv  retro- 
spection upon  the  divine  ^ood  will :  finding  now  tnat  an- 
ciently, and  heretofore,  his  delights  must  have  been  with 
the  children  of  men ;  (as  miserable  as  their  state  and  con- 
dition wasO  not  apoo  the  account  of  what  they  now  were, 
bat  upon  the  account  of  what  he  would  one  day  make 
them.  Ele  would  yet  one  day  make  them  a  delectable  sort 
of  creatures.  The  angels  of  God  are  flxU  of  this;  and 
heaven  was  full  of  it.  And  we  are  not  to  think  it  was  only 
so  seventeen  hundred  vears  a(^;  that  the  thoughts  and 
ai^rehensions  of  the  glorious  inhabitants  of  heaven  are 
lower  about  these  matters  now:  no ;  there  is  the  same  oc- 
casion, and  the  same  sense.  They  are  in  the  same  joyous 
and  dutiful  raptures,  upon  account  of  what  was  doing  and 
desif^ting  here  upon  earth,  for  producing  of  peace  to  men, 
andglory  to  himself. 

What  an  amazing  stupidity  is  it,  that  all  this  should  sig- 
nify so  little  with  us  I  That  when  we  are  the  persons 
chieflv  concerned ;  when  hell  may  be  designing  upon  us 
from  beneath,  heaven  is  designing  upon  us  Arom  above ;  yet 
we  are  in  a  deep  sleep  all  this  while,  neither  feel  the  draw- 
ings of  hell  downward,  nor  the  drawings  of  heaven  up- 
ward. Hell  is  working  upon  us,  and  heaven  is  working 
upon  us,  and  we  seem  msensible  of  the  designs  of  either; 
the  destructive  designs  of  the  one,  or  the  kind  designs  of 
the  other :  but  vtoity  fills  our  minds,  and  we  wear  out  a 
few  days  here  upon  this  earth,  without  considering  what 
we  are  here  for,  or  what  the  Son  of  God  did  one  day  come 
hither  for !  What  awakenings  do  we  need  1  And  before 
God  shall  have  his  glory,  and  the  earth  its  peace,  what 
wonderful  changes  are  there  yet  to  be  wrought  m  the  minds 
and  spirits  of  men !  And  surely  if  God  have  any  kindness 
&>i  uSy  there  will  be  great  change  wrought  upon  us. 


LECTURE  XLIV/ 

But  now  to  go  on  to  the  second  thing,  the  material  im- 
port of  these  words ;  that  is,  that  whereas,  by  universal 
consent,  the  glory  of  God  is  the  end  of  all  things,  it  must 
be  very  differentiv  understood  as  it  is  his  end,  and  as  it  is 
the  creature's  end.  It  cannot  be  understood  in  reference 
to  both  the  same  way. 

In  reference  to  the  creature,  it  ought  to  be  their  design 
(to  wit,  the  design  of  all  reasonable  creatures)  to  glorify 
Gkxi,  by  owning  and  by  diffusing  his  glory  to  the  utter- 
most. Their  glorifying  God  consists  in  these  two  thin^ ; 
the  first  whereof  is  rundamental  to  the  second,  the  afnition 
of  his  glory,  and  the  manifestation  of  his  glory.  The  ac- 
knowledgment of  it  in  their  own  minds  and  souls,  own- 
ing him  to  be  the  most  glorious  one.  They  add  no  glory 
to  iiim ;  it  is  not  possible  they  can ;  but  they  only  acknow- 
ledge and  take  notice  of,  and  adore,  that  which  is;  con- 
fess him  to  be  what  be  is,  and  what  he  should  be.  And 
tbe  manifestation  of  his  ^lory;  the  spreading  and  propap 
gating  of  it,  as  much  as  is  posuble,  from  one  to  another, 
through  the  world,  even  to  their  uttermost,  at  least,  in  the 
-wish  and  desire  of  their  own  hearts.  "  Be  thou  exalted 
abov^e  the  heavens,  and  th^  glory  over  all  the  earth,"  as  it 
18  again  and  again  found  in  Psal.  Ivii.  and  in  multitudes 
of  like  passages  of  Scripture.  "  So  is  our  light  to  shine 
befi>re  men,  that  they  may  see  our  good  works,  and  glorify 
•  PMMhed  Jtnarr  mil,  MM.' 


our  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  Matt.  v.  1$.  That  his  glory 
may  be  transmitted  by  some  to  others,  and  by  them  to 
others,  and  so  spread  to  our  uttermost  universally  unto  all. 
But  the  matter  is  auite  otherwise  to  be  understood^  when 
we  speak  of  Gkkl's  glory,  as  his  own  end.  And  it  is  very 
needful  that  we  should  state  this  matter  to  ourselves  arighL 
lest  we  otherwise  take  up  thoughts  very  unsuitable,  and 
very  dishonourable,  and  very  injurious,  to  the  great  and 
blessed  God.  That  design  which  hath  been  already  men- 
tioned, upon  our  first  acknowledgment  in  our  own  minds 
and  hearts,  the  excellent  glory  of  the  Divine  Being,  then  to 
diffuse  and  spread  it,  is  a  most  worthy  and  becoming  en  I 
for  creatures,  nothing  more.  It  ou^ht  to  be  their  very 
terminative  end;  the  end  of  ends  with  them:  to  wit,  th; 
end  that  must  terminate  all  that  they  do.  '*  Whether  yon 
eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  you  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  ot 
God,"  is  that  great  practical  maxim,  1  Cor.  x.  31.  What- 
soever we  do,  must  oe  done,  must  be  all  consecrated  onto 
this  end,  have  a  stamp  of  holiness  put  upon  it,  by  a  dedi- 
cation "  to  the  glory  of  God."  That  is  (as  it  were)  to  be 
the  inscription  upon  every  design,  and  upon  every  action, 
in  pursuance  or  any  of  our  designs.    What  can  be  ex- 

Sressed  with  larger  and  fuller  universality.  Whatsoever  ye 
o  (eating  and  drinking  not  excepted)  is  to  have  and  be 
levelled  at  this  end,  the  glor^  of  God,  as  being  most  suit- 
able to  the  creature.  But  this  is  no  end  worthy  of  God, 
the  matter  being  understood  and  taken  so.  Indeed,  it  is 
suitable  enough  for  any  one  to  design  the  praise  of  an- 
other ;  but  it  IS  not  suitable  to  any  one  to  design  his  own 
praise  as  his  end.  It  would-be  thought  unworthy  of  a 
wise  and  good  roan,  to  do  such  and  such  good  actions  for 
this  as  his  principal  end,  that  he  may  be  well  thought  of, 
and  may  be  well  spoken  of  by  others.  But  the  goodness, 
and  suitableness,  and  agreeableness,  of  good  actions  in 
themselves  to  his  own  spirit,  is  his  great  inducement  to  any 
one  that  doth  partake  of  the  image  of  Gk>d,  and  that  is  so 
far  become  Gkfd-like. 

But  when  we  speak  of  (Sod's  having  his  own  glory  for 
his  end,  (whereas  his  glory  as  it  is  our  end,  doth  but  sig- 
nify our  agnition  of  it,  or  our  manifestation  of  it,  which 
is  not  his  essential  glory,)  it  is  God's  essential  glory  that 
must  be  his  end ;  for  he  can  have  no  end  but  himself. 
He  is  his  own  first  and  last ;  his  own  Alpha  and  Omega  ; 
and  so  his  calory  is,  then,  bis  essential  ^lory,  which  is  the 
lustre  of  all  the  excellencies  of  his  being,  shining  to  his 
own  eye,  which  is  his  end.  For  only  wisdom  can  be  a 
competent  judge  of  infinite  excellency.  And  glory  doth 
import  and  carry  in  the  notion  of  it  a  reference  to  a  judi- 
cative principle,  as  the  word  fVom  whence  esUem  doth 
come,  plainly  enough  imports.  He  only  is  capable  of 
judging  what  is  worthy  of  nimself ;  and  so  it  is  the  recti- 
tude of  his  own  desinis,  as  they  lie  in  his  own  eternal 
mind,  that  lies  before  him  under  the  notion  of  bis  end. 

But  it  must  be  understood,  too,  that  this  is  not  his  end 
neither,  to  be  pursued  by  a  desiderative  will,  but  only  by 
a  fruitive ;  not  by  a  desiderative  will,  as  if  there  were  any 
thing  wanting  to  him :  with  us,  indeed,  all  our  end  is 
always  looked  upon  by  us,  as  a  thing  to  be  attained ;  and 
that  is  suitable  to  the  state  of  a  creature,  to  act  for  an  end 
to  be  obtained,  and  which  we  are  yet  short  of.  But  all 
things  are  always  present  to  him,  to  nis  all-comprehending 
mind,  and  especially  that  which  belongs  only  to  his  own 
being,  to  which  there  can  be  no  addition.  He  doth  will 
himself;  not  with  a  desiderative  will,  but  with  a  fruiiive, 
a  eoroplacential  will ;  and  so  doth  act  within  himself,  not 
from  indigency,  (as  creatures  do,)  but  from  a  superabund- 
ant, alUsuffici'ent  self-sufficient  fulness:  He  enjoys  him- 
self in  himself. 

And  this  is  obvious  enough  to  every  one  that  will  use 
his  understanding  to  consider,  as  well  as  it  is  a  philoso- 
phical maxim,  in  which  all  sorts  of  considering  and  studious 
men  have  agreed.  And,  I  say,  it  is  apprehensible  enough 
to  others  when  it  is  considered,  that  one's  end  and  one's 
good  are  convertible  terms,  and  signify  the  same  thing. 
I\nis  et  bawus.  convertunlur,  philosophers  use  to  say ;  to 
wit,  that  whicn  is  any  one's  ultimate  end,  which  is  so  <k 
jurty  is  his  highest  and  chiefest  good.  Now  nothing  is  plainer 
than  that  there  is  no  good  adequate  to  Gk>d,  but  himself; 
so  that  he  cannot  have  his  ultimate,  final  complaoeney  in 
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any  thing  besides  himaelf.  And  his  glonr,  his  essential 
glory }  the  lustre  of  all  the  excellencies  of  liis  being,  is  his 
end;  not  that  which  he  covets  and  proposes  as  distant 
and  onattained ;  bat  which  he  enjoveth,  and  acqaiesceth 
in,  and  which  he  cannot  but  have  always  in  his  own  pos- 
session, as  he  cannot  but  be  in  the  entire,  Bninterinpted, 
everlasting  possession  of  the  excellencies  of  his  own 
being. 

And  it  oaght  serionsly  to  be  considered,  that  so  we  may 
not  in  our  own  thoa^hts  debase  the  eternal,  most  ezcelleni, 
and  most  blessed  Being,  by  supposing  that  he  proposeth  it 
to  himself  as  his  end,  to  aim  at  that  which  would  be 
thought  un  worth  V  of  a  wise  and  good  man  to  aim  at ;  that 
is,  only  to  be  well  thought  of,  and  applauded.  This  is  a 
thing  that  is  consequent,  and  whieh  ought  to  be.and  which 
we  ought  to  propase  to  ourselves  as  our  end.  But  it  is  too 
low  end  mean  an  end  for  God.  We  may  design  that  for 
another  man,  to  wit,  has  praise,  which  no  other  man,  who 
is  wise  and  good,  will  design  for  himself;  but  take  plea- 
sure in  the  rectitude  of  his  design,  and  that  roodness  of 
his  own  actions ;  and  enjoy  them,  as  every  good  man  doth, 
in  bearing  the  image  of  God  upon  him.  And  therefore, 
this  is  a  God-like  thing ;  and  so  must  be  in  the  highest 
perfection  in  the  ever-blessed  God  himself,  and  in  the  eir 
cellenc^  of  his  own  being,  and  in  the  correspondent  recti- 
tude or  all  his  own  designs.  But  this  is  that  which  must 
consequently,  and  secondarily,  come  under  the  common 
notice  of  his  intelligent  and  apprehensive  creatures,  where- 
upon it  is  their  business,  ana  indispensable  duty,  to  own, 
and  adore,  and  honour  him,  for  the  good  that  is  in  him ; 
to  wit,  to  think  well  and  honourably  of  him,  and  speak 
well  and  honourably  of  him,  upon  this  account,  even  as 
goodness  in  men,  and  amongist  men,  is  a  thing  that  claims 
and  challenges  acknowledgment  and  praises  from  them 
within  whose  notice  it  comes.    And  then, 

3.  That  being  the  primary  thing  here  spoken  of.  which 
is  to  result  out  of  this  great  design,  "Glory  to  God  in  the 
hiffhest,"  all  capable  and  apprehensive  creatures  being 
obliged,  to  their  uttermost,  to  celebrate  and  ^lorifV  him, 
upon  the  accouut  of  what  ne  was  now  doing  m  reference 
to  this  wretched  world ;  that  being,  I  say,  the  first  resnlt 
of  this  undertaking,  upon  which  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ 
was  now  descending  and  cominc  down  into  this  world, 
the  second  is—"  Peace  on  earth.**^  And  that  former  was 
to  spring  out  of  this  latter,  as  the  whole  economy  of 
grace  in  that  mentioned  4th  chapter  to  the  Ephesians, 
a  design  for  the  glory  of  Gk>d's  grace;  to  wit,  it  is  to 
be  designed  by  all  the  subjects,  and  all  the  observers 
thereof! 

And  now  concerning  this  peace  on  earth,  I  shall  speak 
but  very  briefly  to  it,  in  my  way  to  the  third  thing  wnich 
I  most  principally  intended,  m  my  pitching  upon  this 
scripture ;  to  wit,  the  oriffinal  and  fountain  of  all  the  good 
will  after  mentioned.  This  peace  upon  earth  must  be  un- 
derstood to  design,  first,  somewhat  more  primarilv;  and 
then,  secondly,  somewhat  more  secondarily,  and  depend- 
ent upon  the  former. 

The  primary  intendment  of  it  must  be  peace  between 
God  and  man,  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  its  principal 
and  more  noble  inhabitants,  in  relation  to  the  state  of  war 
and  hostility  that  was  between  him  and  them,  they  having 
revolted  f^om  him,  agreed  and  combined  in  a  rebellion 
against  him ;  not  only  with  one  another,  but  with  the  other 
apostate  creatures,  who  had  made  a  defection  before,  the 
angels  that  fell,  and  so  drew  man  in  as  their  accomplices 
in  that  horrid  revolt  And  this  must  be  observed  as  spoken 
too  with  discrimination,  as  we  shall  have  hereafter  occasion 
to  note  to  you ;  "  Peace  on  earth"— not  with  bell ;  there 
is  no  proclamation  of  peace  reaching  that  place.  Those 
kind,  Denizn  creatures,  this  glorious  host  of  angels,  this 
celestial  chorus,  though  it  is  like  enough  it  might  have 
been  suitable  to  their  inclinations  (if  that  bad  been  the  de- 
sign and  counsel  of  Heaven)  to  have  carried  tiding,  and 
a  message  of  peace,  to  their  fellow-creatures,  of  their  own 
order  and  ranx,  in  the  creation  of  God ;  yet  while  it  ap- 
pears this  had  no  place  in  the  divine  counsel,  and  they 
being  no  perfectly  resigned  creatures,  and  having  the  same 
will  (olqectively  con.-5idered)  with  the  divine,  that  is,  not 
willing  a  different  sort  of  objects  from  what  he  willed ; 
they  joyiiilly  come  on  this  £rraad  to  men  on  earth. 


The  will  of  God  is  perfectly  complied  with  in  heaven; 
that  will  which  our  denres,  while  we  are  here  on  earth,  are 
to  be  guided  by;  in  our  measure  we  are  to  desire  QoA's 
will  may  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven,  h  ii 
perfectly  complied  with  in  heaven :  they  cannot  have  i 
dissentient  will  fVom  their  Maker ;  and,  therefore,  most  be 
understood  to  have  been  contentedly  emp]<nred  apon  this 
errand,  to  proclaim  peace,  peace  to  the  inhaSiUuiis  of  this 
earth,  when  they  had  none  to  proclaim  for  the  inbabitants 
of  that  other  horrid  region ;  knowing  that  they,  who  were 
their  brethren,  and  of  their  own  order,  in  the  cJvatioB  of 
God,  were  bound  up  in  the  chains  of  everlasting  darkness, 
without  remedy  or  mercy,  and  reserved  unto  the  JBdgment 
of  the  great  day,  they  willinirly  come  opoa  this  emnd,  to 
proclaim  peace  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  and  are 
made  use  of  as  heralds  in  this  proclamation. 

And  as  this  peace  must  prineipally  be  between  Ciod  and 
man,  so  it  must  be  understood  to  be  mutoal  in  the  intend- 
ment of  it  between  both,  that  Qod  shonM  be  reconeiM  to 
them,  and  that  they  should  be  reconciled  ante  God.  And, 
indeed,  there  can  be  no  such  thmf  as  peace  between  God 
and  man  upon  other  terras :  for  if  he  were  willing  apan 
other  terms  to  be  reconciled  toman,  it  would  be  altogether 
insignificant,  and  to  no  purpose.  He  woold  be  reeoa- 
ciled  to  an  unreconciled  irreconcilable  man,  whose  hcait 
should  still  remain  filled  with  enmity,  poisoned  with  malig- 
nity and  venom  against  God.  It  would  be  to  no  pirpose 
to  him,  for  man  would  be  no  nearer  felicity ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  be  happy  in  what  I  hate ;  aad  it  is  abo 
impossible  for  the  children  of  men  to  behappjin  anything 
but  God. 

Now  supposing  this  peace  to  be  rantnal  between  God 
and  man  :  to  wit,  he  is  reconciled  to  them,  and  they  are 
reconciled  to  him,  the  proaeentioo  of  his  jatice  doib  eense, 
and  their  enmity  towards  him  ceaseth ;  there  is  no  kiager 
a  contest  kept  up  between  his  justice  and  their  injustice; 
then  this  mutual  peace  mast  carry  in  it  two  things,  agree- 
able to  what  is  carried  in  the  notion  of  peace  between  oae 
nation,  or  sort  of  peq>le,  and  another  that  have  been  mu- 
tually at  war  with  one  another;  that  is,  there  is  somewhat 
privative,  and  somewhat  positive^  carried  in  saeh  eases  in 
the  notion  of  peace ;— *lst,  a  cessation  of  hostility,  and  Sbdly 
freedom  of  commerce. 

1.  A  cessation  of  hostility.  They  no  loncer  war  with 
one  another;  God  doth  no  longer  pursue  them  with  re- 
venge, with  hostile  acts  in  that  kind ;  that  is,  if  once  a 
peace  be  brought  about,  whenever  this  peace  obtains,  and 
hath  its  effect 'be  doth  no  longer  follow  them  arith  acts  of 
vengeance.  And  they  do  no  longer  rise  up  against  him  in 
acts  of  hatred  and  aversion ;  they  no  longer  say  to  him, 
"  Depart  from  us,  we  desire  not  tbeknowledge  of  thy  ways.-" 
they  are  no  loneer  fighting  against  the  righteousness  and 
equity  of  his  holy  precepts,  as  the  carnal  mind  is  "  enmity 
against  God,  and  is  not  subject  to  his  law,  nor  indeed  can 
be."  All  this  ceaseth ;  that  is,  it  cannot  be  now  in  any 
prevalency,  in  a  prevailing  degree.    And  thereopon, 

9.  That  which  is  positive  doth  ensue.  As  it  wasbeiween 
nation  and  nation,  which  were  at  war,  there  is  not  only  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  but  there  is  a  setting  on  foot  a  < 


merce,  an  amicable  commerce,  a  free  commerce ;  so  it  b 
between  God  and  man  now:  there  is  not  only  no  war,  bat 
there  is  a  communion,  there  is  a  fVieadly  interconne: 
God  freely  flows  in  upon  them  in  acts  of  grace,  kindness, 
and  goodness.  His  Spirit  was  under  a  restraint  belorc, 
(according  to  the  doom  and  judgment  past — "  My  Sfiiht 
shall  no  longer  strive,")  is  now  at  liberty,  set  at  liberty, 
from  under  these  restraints.  It  now  freely  breathes  opoa 
those  souls,  emits  its  light,  lets  it  shine  in  upon  iheas, 
pours  in  the  influence  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  th«  vi- 
tal, sanative  influences  of  that  Sun,  who  is  said  to  *' arise 
with  healing  in  his  wings,"  or  beams.  These  vital,  heal- 
ing beams  are,  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  freely  transmiited, 
let  into  the  very  hearts  and  souls  of  such  creatures,  as 
were  at  utmost  aistance  from  God  before. 

Alas !  there  was  nothing  to  do  between  God  and  rbeat, 
in  a  way  of  kindness  or  friendliness :  his  Spirit  was  a  straa- 
gtT  to  them;  no  beams  of  holy  light  ever  shone  apos 
them ;  no  influence  of  grace;  they  went  with  barren  ni 
desolate  aotils,  mnft  up  in  darkness  and  death :  bnt  asv 
the  way  is  open  and  fne;  theise  is  no  law  against  it, » 
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tmr,  bat  the  commaiiicatioiis  of  the  H0I7  Ghost  may  be 
without  obstruction.  And,  thereu|K>n,  their  spirits  are  set 
at  liberty  towards  God.  and  his  Spirit  is  at  liberty  towards 
them'  and  not  withheld.  "  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is,  there  is  liberty,"  3  Cor.  iii.  17.  Their  soul  was  ander 
lestrainl  and  cluads  before,  a  prisoner  tinder  the  divine 
vrath  and  justice.  They  coald  no  act,  couM  not  move, 
could,  not  stir,  God-ward :  not  so  much  as  breathe,  nor 
direct  a  breath  towards  God ;  no  holjr  desires,  no  holy 
motioAs.  But  now,  when  commerce  is  restored,  as  the 
Divine  Spirit  freely  breathes  on  them,  it  enables  them 
freely  to  breathe  ader  God,  to  send  forth  desires,  and  take 
up  tneir  highest  delight  in  him.  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
say, ''  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  out  thee,  or  whom  can  I 
desire  on  earth  in  comparison  of  thee  1"  Psal.  Ixziii.  25. 
This  is  the  primary  intendment  of  this  peace,  proclaimed 
by  this  glorious  host  of  angels :  this  is  the  thing  primarily 
intended  to  be  brought  about,  and  which  shall  have  its 
effect,  more  or  less,  and  more  largely,  before  the  world 
ends.    But  then,  there  is. 

3.  That  which  is  con-nequential  thereunto,  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  that  i«H-peace  upon  earth,  among  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  it  towards  one  another.  This  is  not  the  primary 
design,  but  it  is  the  secondary,  consequential  aim  and 
effect  of  the  great  Peace-maker*s  undertaking,  whereof 
there  was  a  precedent  and  a  leading  case  in  the  reconciliar 
tioQ  that  was  first  to  be  brought  about  between  Jew  and 
gentile.  "  He  is  our  peace,  having  made  both  one,"  Eph. 
li.  13.  so  as  that  the  highest  enmities  and  animosities  that 
ever  were  between  one  son  of  people  and  another,  were  to 
be  taken  up  between  these  Jews  and  gentiles.  How  con- 
tameliously  were  the  Jews  wont  to  speak  of  the  gentiles ; 
and  bow  ignominiously  did  they  again  speak  of  them. 
And  the  fraction  was  yet  more  fierce  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans,  that  were  all  Israelites,  all  of  one 
bouse;  insomuch  that  common  courtesies  could  not  pass 
between  them,  as  appears  b|[  that  in  the  4th  chapter  of 
John.  "  How  dost  tbou,"  (saith  the  Samaritan  woman  to 
Christ,)  "  being  a  Jew,  ask  water  of  me,  that  am  a  Samari- 
tan 1  How  strange  is  it !  how  can  you  expect  that  I,  being 
a  Samaritan,  should  ^ive  drink  to  you  that  are  a  Jew  1'* 
And  so  great  was  the  distance  between  the  Jews  and  other 
nations,  that  pagan  writers  have  taken  much  notice  of  it. 
Non  moiutrare  vias  (saith  a  pagan  poet)  cadem  insi  sacra 
volenti ;  that  a  fern  would  not  so  muck  as  show  the  looy  to 
one  that  was  not  of  their  own  religion ;  no,  not  that  com- 
mon courtesy  to  tell  a  traveller  his  way.  Why,  he  is  our 
peace,  he  that  brings  it  about,  that  .shul  finally,  sooner  or 
later,  bring  about  a  universal  peace,  not  only  between 
Jew  and  gentile,  (which  was  a  precedent,  a  ruling  case,) 
but  among  the  several  nations  or  the  !arth, 

"  He  is  our  peace  when  the  Assyrian  is  in  our  land." 
and  it  is  to  be  a  universal  thing  foretold  and  prophesiea ; 
to  wit,  that  ''swords  are  to  be  beaten  into  plow-shares, 
and  spears  into  pnining-hooks,  and  that  men  should  learn 
war  no  more,"  when  once  the  peaceful  tendency  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  doth  reach  its  final  and  full  eflTect ; 
when  it  hath  effect  according  to  its  tendency,  so  that,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas,  then  is  there  to 
be  that  universal  peace  on  earth  too,  among  men  towards 
one  another;  not  only  no  more  hurting  or  destroying  in 
all  the  mountain  of  his  hoUne&s,  but  nation  shall  not  lift 
up  sword  or  hand  against  nation,  and  men  shall  be  un- 
taught that  fierceness  of  nature,  which  a  continued  enmity 
against  God  had  inferred  on  them:  for  when  the  union 
was  once  broken  between  God  and  man,  it  must  appear, 
they  must  be  made  to  understand  and  know  to  their  cost, 
that  that  was  central.  And  that  union  being  dissolved,  all 
union  was  dissolved  besides,  that  they  can  never  be  at 
peace  one  with  another,  when  thev  have  broken  with  God, 
and  the  breach  remains  between  bim  and  them.  Accord- 
ing to  what  was  emblematically  held  forth  in  reference  to 
Qod,  and  the  people  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  that  is,  by  the 
two  staves  of  Beauty  and  of  Bands;  the  staff'of  Beauty 
signifying  the  union  between  him  and  them;  and  the  staff 
or  Bands  the  union  between  them  with  one  another.  But 
when  one  of  these  staves  is  broken,  the  other  is  shivered 
and  shaken  all  to  pieceft. 

Why,  this  is  the  import  of  what  is  here  proclaimed,  the 


final  and  ultimate  import  of  it—'*  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,"  and  then,  "  peace  on  earth."  This  is  the  double 
effect  of  this  great  undertaking,  upon  which  oar  Lord  did 
now  descena  and  come  down  into  this  world.  Bot  here 
comes  next  to  be  considered. 

The  principle,  the  well-spring,  the  eternal  well-spring 
of  this  glorious  and  kind  design ;  a  design  so  glorious  to 
God,  and  so  kind  to  man,  what  is  the  fountain  and  weU- 
sprinj?  of  all  1  Nothing  else  but  his  own  good  will.  And 
this  IS  the  thing  I  mainly  intended  to  insist  upon  from 
this  Scripture.  That  having  so  largely  discoursied  to  you 
of  the  apostac^,  the  fall  of  the  first  man,  and  then  of  the 
fallen  state  of  man :  and  of  the  way  wherein  man  hath 
been  continued  in  this  fallen  state,  from  age  to  age,  and 
from  generation  to  generation  ;  I  might  afterwards  come  to 
speak  of  his  design^  restitution  and  recovery.  And  being 
so  to  do,  (as  the  order  of  discourse  shonla  lead,)  I  shall 
tell  you  briefly  what  the  scheme  of  our  discourse  now 
must  be ;  to  wit, 

I.  To  speak  of  the  original  and  fountain  of  this  de- 
signed restitution  of  such  fallen  and  lasped  creatures. 
And, 

II.  Of  the  constitution  of  a  Redeemer  and  a  Mediator 
in  order  hereunto.    And, 

in.  To  show  what  sort  of  person  this  Redeemer  oir 
Mediator  must  be;  to  wit,  to  treat  of  his  person,  of  his 
nature,  of  his  offices,  and  of  his  performances.    Ann  then, 

IV.  To  lay  before  you  the  aoctrine  of  the  covenant  of 
QoA  in  Chri.st.    And, 

V.  The  office  and  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghoet  in  the 
dispensation,  and  pursuantly  to  the  design  of  the  cove- 
nant.   And  then, 

Yl.  The  efi*ects  wrought  in  all  that  shall  actually  ap- 
pertain and  belong  to  God,  and  be  brought  home  to  him, 
in  and  by  Christ,  this  Great  Head  of  the  roiMari,  of  re- 
turning souls.    And  then, 

VII.  The  way  and  course  of  such  as  shall  be  thus 
savingly  wrought  upon,  that  holy  work  in  which  they 
are  thereupon  to  be  engaged,  and  wherein  they  are  to 
persist,  till  they  reach  the  end  of  that  way.  And  then, 
lastly, 

VI I I.  The  end  of  all  things,  with  the  several  things  that 
shall  be  coincident  thereunto. 

The  first  thing  in  the  course  and  order  of  discourse 
comes  naturally  to  be  insisted  upon,  (when  we  are  to  con- 
sider this  business  of  the  restitutioB  of  man,)  is  the  origi- 
nal of  such  a  design.  Whence  sprung  iti  What  is  the 
fountain,  the  well-head  and  spring  of  this  great  design  1 
Why,  good  will  towards  men.  This  is  the  summary  ac- 
count that  the  matter  admits  of.  It  can  be  from  nothing 
else  but  mere  good  will  towards  men.  And  in  speaking 
to  this,  I  have  a  two-fold  subject  of  discourse :  to  wit. 
first,  Gk)d*s  general  good  will ;  and,  Sndly,  his  special  gooa 
will.  His  good  will  wherein  it  doth  appear  and  is  expressed 
towards  men  generally  and  indefinitely  considered ;  and 
his  good  will  m  its  more  peculiar  expressions,  and  exer- 
tions of  itself  towards  a  select  sort  01  men.  And  so  two 
things  to  be  evinced. 

1.  That  God's  good  will,  it  hath  some  reference  unto 
all.    But, 

3.  That  it  hath  not  equal  reference  to  all  alike.  There 
will  be  that  two-fold  subject  of  discourse  distinctly  to  be 
pursued.  And  the  former  of  these  I  chiefly  intend  from 
this  scripture ;  the  latter  I  intend  from  another  more  suit- 
able scnpture, 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  pray  well  inlay  this  in  your  own 
minds,  that  there  are  two  such  distinct  sorts  of  divine 
good  will,  or  benignity,  respecting  men  generally,  and  re- 
specting some  men  especially ;  and  that  these  two  are  by 
no  means  in  the  world  opposed  to  one  another.  The  do- 
ing of  which,  as  it  is  a  most  unreasonable  thing  in  itself, 
so  it  is  a  thing  of  the  worst  consequences  that  can  be  sup- 
posed ;  that  is,  it  tends  to  confound  the  whole  Christian 
economy,  to  break  the  frame  of  Christianity,  and  make  it 
an  unintelligible  scheme,  as  incoherent  with  itself;  and 
this  without  any  pretence,  or  shadow  of  a  pretence.  For 
these  two  things-'general  good  will,  and  special  good 
will ;  or  as  the  generality  of  divines  are  wont  to  distin- 
guish, common  and  special  grace ;  these  two,  I  say,  are 
as  distinguishable  things,  and  as  capable  of  being  distinctly 
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apprehended,  as  the  general  and  special  natures  of  any 
thing  else  ihat  we  can  think  of. 

Now  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  to  pretend,  that  be- 
caose  I  have  the  notion  of  sach  and  such  a  general  nature, 
therefore,  I  must  not  admit  the  notion  of  a  si>ecial  nature, 
that  is  narrower  than  that;  and  superadds  distinguishing 
to  the  former.  As  if  when  a  person  hath  understood  that 
God  hath  made  such  a  sort  of  creatures  as  we  are  wont  to 
call  animals,  living  creatures,  Tthat  being  the  notion  of  a 
living  creature  at  large,)  that  therefore,  I  should  pretend 
there  should  be  a  difiicultv  of  understanding  the  nature  of 
man,  one  particular  under  that  general ;  because  I  have 
the  notion  of  a  living  creature  taken  at  large,  to  wit,  a 
creature  that  usetb  sense,  that  can  see,  and  hear,  and  ex- 
erciseth  spontaneous  motion,  can  move  this  waj  and 
that,  this,  therefore,  should  be  an  hinderance  to  me  m  con- 
ceiving the  special  nature  of  man^  a  nobler  sort  of  creature, 
that  can  do  all  this  and  somethmg  else ;  to  wit,  can  rea- 
son and  understand,  and  lay  designs  and  pursue  them,  and 
is  a  subject  susceptible  of  religion  too,  as  well  as  ratiocina- 
tion ;  would  any  man  of  ordinary  understanding  pretend  an 
inconsistency  between  these  two;  or  that  1  cannot  fitly 
conceive  the  one  sort  of  nature,  because  I  do  conceive  the 
other  1  Because  I  do  conceive  the  general  notion  of  a 
living  creature,  an  animal  taken  at  large,  therefore,  I  can 
the  less  conceive  or  take  in  the  special  notion  of  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  living  creatures,  that  can  do  more  than  an 
ordinary  living  creature,  taken  at  large. 

And  the  difficulty  is  not  |rreater  if  we  carry  the  matter 
higher  or  further,  and  consider  that  man,  as  man,  having 
the  natural  image  of  God  upon  nim,  as  such,  may  be  con- 
ceived accordingly.  And  so  that  object,  Gkxi's  natural 
image  remaining  m  him,  terminates  a  general  divine  be- 
nignity. And  consider,  also,  the  same  sort  of  creatures 
having  likewise  somewhat  beyond  and  superadded  to  the 
mere  natural  image  of  GK)d,  to  wit,  his  holy  imap^e ;  this  is 
the  effect,  (wherever  it  is,  as  the  case  of  man  is  now  be- 
come,) and  can  be  the  effect  of  nothing  else,  but  special 
grace :  but  this  I  only  lay  before  you  by  the  way  to  that 
which  we  are  to  insist  upon  particularly. 


LECTURE  XLV/ 

Luke  ii.  14. 
Good  will  towards  men. 

The  f  )rmer  branches  of  this  verse,  wherein  these  angels 
proclaim,  '*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,"  have  b^n  opened,  and  something  hath  been  said 
about  this  good  will  towards  men,  both  as  it  is  general  and 
special. 

Now  as  to  this  general  good  will  of  God  to  men,  I  shall, 

1.  Labour  to  evince  it  to  you  in  an  absolute  considera- 
tion.   And  then,  shall, 

3.  Speak  in  comparison  of  the  way  of  his  dealing  with 
another  sort  of  offending  creatures,  of  a  higher  and  nobler 
order  than  men.    Now, 

1.  To  evince  this  general  good  will  to  men,  according 
to  the  absolute  consideration  that  is  to  be  had  of  it,  I  shall 
niake  use  of  two  sorts  of  mediums  or  arguments  to  that 
purpose. 

(I.)  Of  such  as  are  antecedent  to  a  more  express  Gospel 
revelation ;  and  which  will  therefore  respect  them  that 
have  not  the  Gospel,  or  that  never  had  it.    And, 

(2.)  Such  as  may  be  taken  ft-om  the  Gospel  itself,  of 
which  you  have  a  summary,  an  epitome,  in  this  same 
angelical  proclamation  from  heaven ;  it  seeming  suitable 
to  the  majesty  of  God,  to  make  his  angels,  though  not 
the  ordinary  ambassadors,  vet  the  extraordinary  ones,  of 
this  gracious  declaration  of  his  mind  and  counsel  towards 
men. 

But  as  to  both  these  sorts  of  arguments,  I  have  this  to 
advertise  you,  that  the  main  thing  I  shall  propose  to  my- 
self in  alleging  them,  will  not  be  so  much  tne  evincing  of 
•  PiMdHd  Jtowrr  iitb,  ina 


the  truth  In  this  matter :  for  that  is  clear  in  itself,  shines  ia 
its  own  light ;  and  indeed  as  to  this  part  of  God*s  general 
good  will  to  men,  or  that  which  is  usually  called  common 
^ce,  I  can  have  no  adversary,  we  have  none  to  oppose  as 
m  this  thing,  except  atheists.  It  is  true  indeed,  as  to  the 
other  part,  (his  special  grace,)  there  we  haw  verr  subtk 
adversaries :  and  when  we  come  to  that  part,  I  do  hope, 
through  Ghxl's  assistance,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  mainiain 
the  truth  against  them.  But  here  my  more  principd 
desi|^  is,  to  let  yoa  see,  by  the  arguments  I  shfldl  all^ 
(which  will  clear  the  truth  too,)  the  mighty  impoitance  of 
what  we  are  now  asserting,  and  to  what  paipose  it  is  that 
we  ought  to  assert  this  general  good  will  or  God  to  nun. 
Indeed,  that  we  shall  have  occasion  more  distinctly  to 
show,  when  we  come  to  the  use.  But  I  shall  hint  some 
of  the  more  eminent  purposes  now,  that  it  maj  the  more 
engage  the  attention  of  all  our  minds  unto  what  is  to  be 
insisted  on  to  this  purpose. 

It  will  be  of  most  direct  use  to  convince,  and  (if  it  win 
seem  good  to  Gkxl  so  far  as  to  bless  his  word}  to  mollify  the 
hearts  of  hardened  sinners  that  have  yet  nothing  of  special 
erace  appearing  to  them,  or  in  them,  so  as  to  make  way 
for  that,  it  being  Qod*s  course  to  work  methodically;  and 
to  make  thines,  which  have  an  aptitude  thereto,  sobservient 
unto  other  tnin^,  that  are  to  be  consequent  thereuooa. 
It  would  certainly  induce  any,  that  would  ose  their 
thoughts,  to  look  upon  it  as  a  black  and  horrid  thing  to 
be,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  with  an  obstinate,  obduraic 
heart  tghting  continoallv  against  goodness  itseli;  and 
against  kindness  and  good  will. 

And  it  is  of  mighty  importance,  too,  for  the  relieving 
of  awakened  and  doubting  souls,  that  may  be  harried  with 
(errors  and  temptations  ahout  their  state  Qod-waxds ;  aad 
who,  though  (it  may  be)  special  grace  hath  taken  plaee  ia 
them,  yet  think  it  hath  not ;  so  as  to  let  them  see  what  r^ 
lief  is  yet  in  their  case,  (as  black  as  it  looks  to  be,)  whjk 
they  are  under  the  dispen.sation  of  more  general  and  com- 
mon grace,  as  hath  a  leadingness  and  tendency  in  it  nnio 
special. 

And  there  is  that  too,  which  will  be  of  general  import 
to  all  of  us,  every  day,  to  wit,  that  we  may  be  brought 
more  to  value,  and  to  savour,  and  relish  those  mercies 
which  commonly  go  into  the  accouuL  and  under  the 
ceiufis  of  common  merciesj  of  which  ((Sod  knows)  we  hate 
too  little  sense.  It  is  a  most  unaccountable  absorditT. 
(that  I  have  often  reflected  on  in  my  own  thoa^ts,^  thk 
very  generally  mercies  should  be  thought  less  Talnable.  fer 
that  very  reason  for  which  they  are  the  more  valuable.  And 
so  it  is  commonly  in  reference  to  those  that  are  called 
common  mercies :  they  are  less  valued  for  the  self-same 
reason  for  which  they  should  be  more  valued;  that  is, 
because  they  come  in  an  ordinary  and  in  a  constant  coqtk. 
As  health,  because  it  is  constant,  or  is  more  ordinary,  with 
the  most,  it  may  be,  it  is  for  that  very  reason  less  Valued : 
but  eveiy  body  that  considers,  knows,  that  for  that  veir 
reason  it  is  the  more  valuable.  It  is  belter  sere  to  have 
continual  health,  than  health  intermitted.  So  the  use  of 
our  senses,  our  sight,  (for  instance,)  the  noblest  of  all  the 
rest,  because  it  is  a  common  mercy,  therefore  it  is  cheap, 
and  of  less  account  with  the  most.  How  great  a  ibiofr 
would  it  be  thought,  if  a  man  should  see  but  one  hour  6i 
the  day !  How  would  the  return  of  that  hour  be  looced 
for!  Or  if  but  one  dav  in  the  year;  O  when  will  that  dar 
come  I  We  need  to  have  the  value  enhanced  more  vi*^ 
us  of  such  things  as  are  indications  of  God's  good  wv} 
towards  men  in  general,  that  they  may  hare  their  dae 
weie^ht  with  us,  and  that  grateful  savour  and  TeMs^h  in  oar 
spirits  which  they  challenge.    And  let  us,  therefore, 

1.  Upon  such  considerations  go  on  to  take  notice  ^ 
those  arguments  of  the  first  rank,  those  which  lie  withcai 
the  compass  of  the  Gk)spel  revelation^  that  were  antecedoE 
to  that  more  explicit  revelation  of  it,  and  do  fill  a  lar|*cf 
sphere  and  region  than  that  whither  the  (Gospel  lirbt  di> 
fuses  and  extends  itself:  for  thoueh  it  be  true  that  Uie  teC 
hath  a  special  reference  to  that  glorious  revelation  whi^ 
was  now  to  commence,  we  are  not  to  think  that  this  goo^ 
will  was  then  first  to  commence,  as  if  (^od  did  then  fc> 
begin  more  distinctly  and  explicitly  to  own  it,  and  sak 
it  out ;  but  there  were  not  obscure  mdications  of  it  bobR 
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and  which  did  commonly  obtain  all  the  world  oyer,  even 
there  where  Gospel  light  obtained  not 

I  shall  therefore,  in  speaking  to  that  head  of  arguments, 
show  ffrhat  it  is  thai  men  might  collect  (if  they  would  use 
their  thoughts  and  understandings  aright)  from  such  ap- 
pearances of  divine  favour  towards  them.  And  because 
that  the  reasonings  of  men  may  be  looked  upon  as  having 
an  uncertainty  in  them,  a  sort  of  lubricity,  and  that  we 
cannot  with  so  much  clearness  conclude  from  mere  argu- 
ings  that  are  to  be  fetched  from  principles  that  lie  without 
the  compass  of  Scripture ;  lest  anv  one  should  think  them 
infirm  upon  that  account,  I  shall  show  you,  as  we  go  along, 
how  Scripture  doth  strengthen  the  same  sort  of  arguments ; 
and  how  we  are  directed  and  prompted  even  by  Scripture 
itself^  to  make  use  of  them  to  the  same  purposes.  And 
that  which  1  shall  insist  on,  is, 

1.  The  very  nature  of  God,  whereof  all  men  that  hare 
the  use  of  their  understanding,  have  or  are  capable  of 
having  some  notion  or  other.  For  he  hath  stamped  more 
or  less  of  his  nature  upon  the  very  nature  of  man,  upon 
the  human  nature  that  carries  in  it  a  signature  of  God. 
There  is  somewhat  that  may  be  known  of  God  in  men 
generally.  But  there  is  no  notion  of  God  that  is  more 
obvioss  onto  any  that  do  a^rehend  the  existence  of  a 
Deity  at  large,  than  that  he  is  the  best  of  beings,  the  first 
seat  of  all  goodness,  kindness,  and  benignity.  And  this 
revelatiott  of  God,  though  it  be  natural,  it  is  from  himself, 
who  is  the  author  of  all  nature,  and  of  this  very  nature  in 
special ;  the  immediate  author,  the  author  so  as  to  be  the 
exemplar  of  it  to  the  human  nature ;  that  is  a  Gk>d-like 
nature  in  its  first  origination.  And  we  are  confirmed  in 
tt,  that  is  not  a  false  conception  of  God  which  we  find  to 
have  obuined  generally  m  the  pagan  world,  Opttmms 
MaxiwtuSj  that  hath  been  the  common  heathen  lan^age 
concerning  him.  But  this  is  an  impression  fVom  him.^lf 
ttpon  the  mind  of  man,  by  which  he  is  taught  and  in- 
ctructed,  evei^  by  nature  itself,  so  to  conceive  of  him. 

And  he  speaks  agreeably  hereunto  of  himself,  when  he 
ielb)  us  his  name.  There  is  this  sculpture,  this  si^ature 
of  his  name  upon  the  minds  of  men  every  where,  liH  men 
have  studiously  and  industriously  abolished  and  razed  it 
out,  which  yet  iotaily  they  cannot  do  neither ;  not  so,  but 
ihat  the  remainders  of  such  a  notion  as  this,  cleaving  to 
iheir  minds,  do  fill  their  souls  with  so  much  the  more 
horror  by  interval:!,  that  ther  have  been  lately  engaged  in 
a  course  of  wickedness,  and  in  an  hostility  even  against 
xhe  best  of  beings,  against  Goodness  itself.  Those  pangs 
which  such  do  find  at  such  times  in  their  own  spirits  from 
a  secret  and  remaining  suspicion,  that  when  they  have 
4one  9l\  thev  can  to  think  God  out  of  being,  they  have 
been  bat  rolling  a  returning  stone ;  they  have  been  but 
Inbouring  for  the  wind ;  they  can  effect  nothing  when  the 
thoughts  return  upon  them,  when  in  spite  of  them  they 
must  be  vet  constrained  to  conceive  with  tLcenxdikformido, 
that  Gkia  is,  though  it  may  have  been  the  wish  of  their 
hearts,  O  that  he  were  not  I  then  the  main  engine  of  their 
torture  must  be  the  apprehended  (goodness  of  God.    For 

Do  but  consider  ir  mdeed  he  is,  (whom  we  would  fain 
thinic  into  nothing  if  it  were  possible,)  then  it  cannot  be 
bat  he  must  excel  in  goodness ;  the  first  thing  conceptible 
in  his  nature,  must  be  goodness.  Mere  philosophy  hath 
(ao^ht  men  so  to  think  of  God,  to  think  of  the  God,  as  a 
notion  antecedent  unto  that  of  power  and  might.  They 
place  that  in  the  very  summitude  of  all  that  excellency. 
w b ic  h  they  ascribe  to  the  Divine  Being.  And  so  when  God 
himself  will  expressly  tell  as  his  name,  the  Lord,  The  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracioas,  long-saffering  and  abundant 
in  foodness  and  truth,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression, 
and  sin ;  though  he  will  in  no  wise  clear  the  guilty— a 
Chingr  most  consistent  with  the  most  excellent  ^Kxlness ; 
for  that  goodness  were  fatuity,  were  stolidity,  that  were 
unaccompanied  with  such  a  severitv,  that  were  nnexpres- 
sive  of  it.  So  he  speaks  of  himself,  who  heat  knows  his 
own  nature,  Exod.  xxxiv.  6, 7, 8.  And  the  Scripture  is  full 
of  it  elsewhere.  That  there  is  such  a  natural  notion  as 
this  fcenerally  obtaining  in  the  minds  of  men,  is  above  all 
demonstration,— (hat  it  cannot  but  be  so,  that  it  mnst  be 
so ;  for  what  is  universal,  must  proceed  from  a  universal 
cause :  but  there  is  no  universal  cause,  but  God  alone. 
And  tMn, 


2.  This  good  will  of  God  towards  men,  is  to  be  ftirther 
argued  from  his  continuing  of  man  (though  apostate, 
though  revolted  fh>m  him)  in  possession  of  those  original 
excellencies  of  his  nature,  that  were  roost  essential  to  it, 
through  the  several  successions  of  time  so  long.  That  is, 
as  to  such  excellencies  as  are  essential  to  the  nature  of 
man,  these  he  is  pleased  to  continue  man  in  the  possession 
of  from  age  to  age,  and  fh>m  generation  to  generation, 
though  he  be  a  revolted  apostate  creature.  He  might  have 
tran^ormed  him  into  another  thing.  Men  migh  t  have  pro- 
duced monsters  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  that 
as  a  mark  of  divine  severity,  for  that  once  they  did  apos- 
tatise. Into  what  a  horrid  thing  might  roan  have  been 
turned  upon  the  first  transgression ;  and  so  this  habitable 
world  be  inhabited  only  by  creatures  that  should  be  terrors 
to  themselves,  and  one  to  another  I 

It  may  be  said,  that  they  are  turned  into  worse  than 
monsters  by  sin ;  and  it  is  very  true,  they  are  so.  But  that 
is  their  own  production,  and  not  God's ;  so  they  have  made 
themselves,  that  is  true :  they  are  in  a  moral  sense  mon- 
sters; but  so  they  are  their  miscreants;  they  might  have 
been  so  in  a  natural  sense,  and  that  could  have  been  no 
injury  or  reflection  upon  the  A  uthor  of  their  nature.  Merely 
natural  evil  is  justly  punitive  of,  and  doth  animadvert  upon, 
that  which  is  moral. 

But  that  it  is  not  so ;  that  man  should  be  still,  as  to  his 
naturals,  the  same  intelligent  creature  that  he  was ;  that  he 
should  from  age  to  age  appear  upon  the  stage  of  this  earth, 
with  a  mind  and  understanding  capable  of  comprehending 
so  great  things  |  that  this  understanding  power  shonld  be 
so  manv  ways  improvable :  that  the  soul  to  which  it  be- 
longs should  be  so  commodiously  lod^^ed  in  a  tabernacle 
so  curiously  wrought  by  divine  art,  with  Gott's  own  band, 
and  all  the  parts  and  members  thereof  written  in  his  book: 
a  contemplation  that  pnt  the  Psalmist  into  a  transport. 
"  Fearfulljr  and  wonderfully  was  I  made,  and  that  my  soul 
knoweth  right  well.  And  how  precious  are  thy  thoughts 
to  me,  O  God !"  They  wero  these  thoughts  that  he  was 
reflecting  on,  concerning  the  very  frame,  and  make,  and 
nature  of  man,  in  that  139th  Psalm,  and  which  he  con- 
siders in  so  high  a  rapture  of  spirit. 

We  are  encompassed  with  wonders,  and  we  take  no  no- 
tice of  them;  that  such  creatores  as  we  should  spring  up 
in  a  succession,  a  noble  sort  of  cresiures,  God-like— bear- 
ing the  natural  image  of  God  upon  us.  Thus  it  is  with 
man ;  though  revolted,  yet  God  lets  him  live  upon  this 
earth,  and  propagate,  and  continue  his  kind.  Let  him 
(saith  he)  wear  my  image,  to  put  him  in  mind,  and  that 
they  may  pnt  one  another  in  mind,  whence  they  were^  and 
who  was  the  original  of  life  and  being  to  him,  and  of^  that 
nature  which  they  have :  a  strange  indulgence,  and  a  most 
emphatical  argument  of  the  divine  benignity,  that  he  will 
let  such  creatures  go  up  and  down  in  this  world,  with  his 
image  upon  them,  though  they  have  fallen  from  him,  and 
are  universally  engaged  in  a  war  and  hostility  against 
him! 

You  have  heard,  heretofore,  (and  I  hope  generally  have 
not  forgotten,  at  least  cannot  be  ignorant,)  of  the  necessarv 
disiincti(»i  of  the  natural  image  of  God  and  the  moral. 
And  this  is  the  wonder,  that  where  the  moral  image  of  God 
is  gone,  men  have  put  it  away  and  blotted  it  out,  that  yet 
the  natural  remains.  And  God  lets  it  be  so,  and  let  such 
a  sort  of  creatures  still  descend,  and  possess,  and  inhabit 
this  world ;  minds,  spirits,  so  commodiously  lodged  in  so 
aptly  figured  tabernacles  of  flesh,  where  they  have  so  many 
organs  for  the  use  and  improvement  of  the  reasonable  and 
immortal  mind,  that  is  pat  into  those  tabernacles  as  the 
inhabitant;  by  which  it  can  exercise  sense,  and  take  in  all 
the  light,  and  lustre,  and  glor^  of  thut  world,  and  enjoy 
the  sensitive  objects  wherewith  it  is  so  variously  replenish- 
ed. A  continual  argument  of  God's  benignity  and  good 
will  toward.<(  men ;  but  especially  that  he  continues  him  an 
intelligent  understanding  creature  upon  this  earth.  A  thing 
that  pagans  have  been  apprehensive  of  with  gratitude;  and 
it  is  a  shame  that  we  should  not  consider  it  more.  It  is 
that  which  history  hath  transmitted  to  us,  concerning  that 
noble  pagan,  Pinto,  that  when  he  lay  a  dying,  he  solemnly 
gave  God  thanks  that  he  had  made  him  a  man,  and  not  a 
beast ;  and  that  he  had  made  him  a  Grecian,  and  not  a 
barbarian ;  and  that  he  had  made  him  to  live  in  the  tiaw 
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wherein  Socrates  lived,  who  was  so  great  a  luminary  in 
his  time. 

Bat  how  great  things  have  we  to  recount  as  additional 
to  the  human  nature.  The  human  nature  itself  is  that 
which  I  am  now  principally  pointing  at,  as  an  argument  to 
us  of  God's  good  will  towards  men,  that  he  lets  men  con- 
tinue, as  to  their  natural  being,  what  they  were  through  so 
many  ages  wherein  they  have  been  in  an  apostacy  from  bim, 
and  rebellion  against  him;  especiallv  wben  we  consider 
that  it  is  improvable;  fur  reliffion  iiath  its  ground,  its 
foundation  in  humanity,  in  the  human  nature;  otherwise, 
a  brute  or  a  stone  might  be  a  capable  subject  of  religion. 
But  inasmuch  as  Gkxl  doth  continue  the  human  nature, 
and  make  that  descend,  he  doth  thereby  continue  capable 
subjects  of  religion,  and  capable  subjects  of  blessedness ; 
since  religion  and  felicity  are  the  two  most  connatural 
things  to  one  another  in  all  the  world.  And  thus  Scripture 
doth  also  teach  us  to  recount  with  ourselves ;  to  consider, 
to  deduce,  and  make  our  collections  trom  it ;  when  it  tells 
us  of  the  spirit  that  is  in  man,  and  that  the  inspiration  of 
the  Almiffhty  gives  him  understanding,  to  make  him  wiser 
than  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasui  of  the  field.  And 
when  we  are  elsewhere  told  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  the 
candle  of  the  Lord,  searching  into  the  inward  parts  of  the 
belly;  to  wit,  into  the  most  abstruse  and  hidden  things, 
those  that  are  most  recondite  within  a  man's  self.  And, 
again, 

3.  This  is  a  further  argument  of  Ood's  good  will  towards 
men  generally  considered,  that  they  are  taaght  and  prompt- 
ed even  by  nature  itself,  to  consider  and  look  upon  God  as 
some  way  related  to  them ;  to  look  upon  him  as,  upon  a 
natural  account,  a  father  to  them.  For  this  is  a  true  ac- 
count. It  is  true,  also,  that  there  is  a  more  special  notion 
under  which  he  is  so  to  some,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  show ;  but  he  is  so  in  a  conunon  notion  too. 
So  natural  light  hath  taught  men  to  account  and  reckon 
when  they  have  spoken  of  God  as  the  paternal  mind.  They 
have  considered  themselves  as  all  having  minds,  and  thev 
have  conceived  of  the  divine  mind  as  the  paternal  mind, 
the  Father  of  all  those  minds.  They  have  spoken  of  them- 
selves as  God's  offspring,  and  you  see  the  scripture  quotes 
that  from  one  of  their  writers,  and  approves  and  justifies 
the  notion.  Acts  xvii.  28.  "  We  are  all  his  ofipring,  as 
one  of  your  own  poets  hath  affirmed."  The  thing  is  true, 
(saith  he,)  your  own  poets  have  spoken  thus  concerning 
men,  that  they  are  the  offitpring  of  God :  and  they  have  ap- 
prehended the  matter  aright ;  they  are  210,  he  is  upon  a  nar 
tural  account  a  Father  to  them :  as  Adam  is  said  to  be  the 
son  of  God  on  the  same  account. 

And  it  is  a  conception  that  carries  a  gleam  of  light  with 
it,  that  God  should  style  himself  the  Father  of  spirits,  but 
more  particularly  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  as  in 
that  Numbers  xxvii.  16.  It  is  true,  that  he  is  in  a  more 
particular  way  and  sense  the  God  of  some.  But  they  are 
his  own  words,  to  call  himself  also  the  God  of  all,  of  all 
spirits  thst  inhabit  and  dwell  in  flesh.  He  doth  not  call 
himself  the  God  of  another  sort  of  spirits,  that  inhabit  not 
flesh,  that  have  sinned  against  him,  that  are  apostate  spi- 
rits ;  (as  the  spirits  of  men  also  are ;)  but  he  calls  himself 
the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  implying,  that  he  hath 
not  universally  abandoned  the  spirits  of  men.  As  if  he 
should  have  said,  "  1  do  not  renounce,  I  do  not  quit  all 
claim  to  them,  I  have  affairs  to  transact  with  them,  as  I 
have  not  with  those  other  spirits,  that  are  thrown  out  of  my 
sight,  and  bound  up  in  chains  or  darkness,  and  reserved  to 
the  judgment  of  the  great  day ;"  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
more  directly  to  spe  'k,  when  I  come  to  .speak  of  God's  good 
will  to  men,  considered  comparatively  with  the  course  of 
his  dispensation  towards  that  other  order  of  apostate  crea- 
tures.   And, 

4.  The  constant  exercise  of  God's  patience  is  a  great  ar- 
gument of  his  good  will  towards  men.  This  is  that  where- 
of they  not  only  have  a  notion  in  their  minds,  comprehended 
and  included  in  that  common  notion  of  his  benign itv  and 
soodness,  but  they  have  experience  of  it  in  fact ;  and  it  is 
from  that  I  am  now  arguing :  and  it  is  a  mighty  cogent 
and  convictive  argument  of  God's  good  will,  if  it  be  but 
considered  what  men  have  to  argue  from,  in  reference  here- 
unto, especially  these  two  topics,  their  own  guilt  and  God's 
power. 


Their  own  guilt;  whereof,  since  man  hath  been  a  sin- 
ner, he  hath  had  some  natural  conscience  of  guilt  alwan 
accompanying  him.  And  more  or  less  men  have  con- 
sciences accusing  and  excusing,  bv  turns,  as  the  mailer 
lies  in  view  before  us.  Romans  ii.  i5.  Now  let  recourse 
be  had  to  that  topic  or  men^  own  guiltiness,  that  hath  de- 
served ill  at  the  hands  of  God ;  this  is  a  commoa  aotka 
with  men.  Many  of  your  heathens,  though  they  do  not 
know  how  the  apostacy  came  about,  have  generally  granied 
that  man  was  in  a  state  of  apo8ta<nr ;  that  he  t:i  00c  in  the 
state  that  he  was  at  first  maae  in,  out  in  a  degenerate  sin- 
ful state ;  and  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  thing  common  to  men, 
what  I  noted  to  you  but  now,  out  of  Romans  ii.  15.  that 
they  carry  accusing  consciences  about  with  them.  I  saj, 
then,  do  but  consider  that  topic,  and  from  henee  go  to  the 
other,  that  of  the  divine  power:  and  nothing  is  more  obvi- 
ous to  men,  (if  they  will  use  their  thoughts,)  than  to  con- 
sider this,  that  he  that  made  such  a  world  as  this,  can 
easily  right  himself  upon  such  creatures  as  we  are  in  a  mo- 
ment, at  his  pleasure.  Then  lay  but  these  two  things  to- 
gether, (whicn  are  obvious  to  common  appreheasiooj  that 
we  are  guilty  creatures,  and  he  is  omnipotent  God ;  we 
have  deserved  that  he  should  severely  animadvert  upon  as, 
and  he  can  do  it  at  pleasure ;  hath  it  in  his  power  to  do  it 
when  he  will ;  and  yet  we  are  spared.  What  doth  all  this 
signi/jTi  but  a  continual  miracle  of  divine  jiatienee  1  And 
what  is  that  to  be  resolved  into,  but  divine  goodnes  t 
^'  Despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness  and  long  suffer- 
ing, not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  should  lead 
thee  to  repentance  1" 

When  we  argue  from  hence  to  persuade  sinners  to  torn 
unto  God.  do  we  argue  from  a  feigned  thing  1  Is  it  na  t 
greiu  reality  from  which  we  are  thus  directed  to  aigae, 
when  the  Scripture  itself  gives  us  the  directioo  1  It  tenches 
men  so  to  consider  the  matter  themselves,  as  in  that  9 
Peter  iii.  9, 10.  '*  The  Lord  is  not  slack  eonceraing  hii 
promise,  as  some  men  count  slackness;  but  he  is  fanip- 
snffering,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish :  hat  th^ 
they  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  tmtJi,  and  be 
saved."  And  we  are  to  accoont  the  long-suflfering  of  the 
Lord  salvation.  What  doth  he  bear  with  an  oflcnding 
creature  for,  in  so  continued  a  course,  when  he  haih  so 
many  advantages  against  him  so  many  thunderbolts  ia 
command  at  a  moment  1  Why  doth  he  mre,  when  the 
creature  is  guilty,  and  he  is  mightv  1  Anayef  he  spares : 
what  judgment  is  to  be  made  of  all  this  1  Whr,  the  apoi- 
tle  tells  you :  Count  the  long-suffering  of  the  Lord  salva- 
tion ;  to  wit,  that  he  doth  use  this  method  as  an  apt  me- 
dium, as  a  proper  means  to  bring  men  to  consider:  and 
if  they  will  not  consider,  they  are  loading  themselves  with 
^ilt ;  so  much  the  more,  when  they  will  not  consider  whst 
IS  so  obvious,  what  lies  so  much  in  view  before  thca. 
And  I  might  add,  again,  this  further  argument  from, 

5.  The  common  exercise  of  God's  hoimty  towards  the 
children  of  men;  that  is,  that  he  doth  not  only  spare,  bat 
sustain  them ;  not  only  withhold  and  keep  on  fron  them 
destructive  evils,  but  supply  them  needrul  good  thin^ 
That  he  should  preserve  this  world  in  so  much  consist- 
ency, for  the  use  and  entertainment  of  ofiendinc^  and  rebel- 
lious creatures,  those  that  seldom  or  never  take  notice  cf 
him,  and  rarely  ever  give  him  thanks.  That  this  eaitk 
should  be  so  strangely  fertile,  through  all  the  snccessJoBs 
of  time,and  productive  of  so  delicious  things,  so  pleasant 
things ;  not  only  such  thiu]^  as  are  necessary  for  the  sopport 
of  human  life,  but  such  things  as  are  delectable  too,  jtkU- 
ing  a  pleasing  entertainment  to  man  during  his  residcnoe 
and  abode  here.  Oh,  the  riches  of  the  divine  goodness  to- 
wards apostate,  degenerate,  fallen  creatures  I  These  veir 
things  have  a  dnctnre,  a  leadingness  with  them.  Wbei 
God  doth  immediately  please  and  gratify  sense,  there  is  a 
aptitude  in  this  to  instruct  minds  to  reach  the  understas^ 
inas  of  men,  to  oblige  and  prompt  men  to  consider  whenrc 
a  if  this  is,  and  upon  what  terms,  and  for  what  ends  sad 
purposes. 

There  a  re  divers  other  things  congenerous  to  these,  whick 
I  cannot  go  through  with  now,  ss  the  continoal  cnie  iltf 
be  takes  of  men's  lives,  that  he  hath  put  a  self-preserriai 
principle  into  men.  It  is  true,  that  is  natural,  brn  h0v 
came  it  to  be  sol  It  is  fh)m  the  Author  of  all  nntvre,  he 
could  have  made  (if  he  had  pleased)  the  contimiy  wm  aaa^ 
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ral ;  that  he  hmth  prompted  men  to  live  in  societies  for 
common  mntaal  defence ;  that  be  hath  so  severely  threat- 
ened the  sin  of  homicide,  of  killing  or  destroying  a  man ; 
and  for  that  venr  reason,  because  he  bears  his  image. 
"  This  creature  of  mine  I  will  not  hare  touched,  for  he 
carries  my  image  upon  him :  I  will  not  have  any  violence 
offered  to  mv  image."  That  he  did  take  so  particular  a 
care  even  or  that  wicked  Cain  himself;  put  his  mark  upon 
him,  lest  any  finding  him  should  slay  him.  It  speaks  a 
strange  tendency  of  man,  (though  now  an  apostate,)  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  sacredness  put  upon  the  life  of  man, 
beyond  all  other  creatures  that  do  innabit  this  earth ;  be- 
cause this  LH  an  improvable  life ;  this  is  a  thing  that  may 
be  grafted  upon;  noble  grafts  may  be  inserted  here  into 
a  human  lire^  therefore,  that  I  will  have  counted  pre- 
cious, and  preserved  as  such ;  so  as,  that  if  any  man  shall 
make  a  breach  upon  the  human  life,  he  shall  break  through 
my  law,  which  1  set  as  a  boundary  and  guard,  to  preserve 
so  valuable  and  so  precious  a  thing. 

And  then  he  takes  such  care  for  the  keeping  up  of  com- 
mon order  in  this  world,  that  he  hath  appointed  magis- 
tracy, government,  and  laws,  in  order  hereunto,  that  all 
may  not  run  into  confusion.  They  must  break  his  laws 
before  they  can  break  one  another^  peace ;  that  he  hath 
obliged  men  to  the  mutual  love  of  one  another,  wherein, 
if  it  were  observed  and  complied  with,  what  a  calm,  peace- 
ful region  would  this  world  be !  So  that  men  might  have 
an  opportunitv  to  consider,  at  leisure,  the  greater  concern- 
ments of  another  world.  He  hath,  as  to  this,  done  several 
things  most  highly  becoming  the  goodness  and  benignity 
o£  a  God  towards  such  creatures  as  we  were  become. 

And  then  tha  obligation  that  he  holds  men  uder  mto 


natural  religion,  and  the  several  exercises  of  it.  Here  is 
a  mighty  demonstration  of  his  good  will  towards  men, 
that  he  will  not  dispense  with  them  as  to  this  thing; 
but  as  common  as  human  nature  is,  so  common  is  his 
law  running  in  that  nature,  oblii^ngmen  to  some  religion 
or  other;  in  general  to  be  religious,  obliging  them  unto 
the  several  principles  and  duties  of  natural  religion ;  to 
trust  in  God,  and  to  love  him  as  their  supreme  gcwd,  with 
all  their  heart,  and  soul,  and  might,  and  mind,  which  is  a 
natural  law;  to  pray  to  him,  to  praise  him,  and  give  him 
thanks.  And  that,  whereas  he  l<  pleased  to  have  a  house, 
a  dwelling  here  on  earth,  that  house  is  called  the  horse  of 
praver  to  all  nations,  and  he  will  have  all  flesh  come 
to  him;  and  complains  that  they  do  not  come  to  him. 
nor  will  came.  When  looking  down  upon  the  children  of 
men,  to  see  who  inquires  and  seeks  aAer  GM,  he  finds 
all  gone  out  of  the  way,  that  they  will  not  do  this ;  that 
they  will  not  say,  Where  is  God  my  Maker  1  This  he 
complains  of 

All  this  carries  a  mighty  argument  in  it,  that  there  is 
still  a  good  will  in  heaven  towards  men  on  earth,  as  neg- 
lectful of  God  and  themselves  &^  the  children  of  men  are 
generally  become.  And  it  is  necessary  that  men  should 
understand,  and  now  that  when  they  are  charged,  when 
God  doth  so  highly  charj^e  them  with  sinning  against  his 
goodness,  it  is  not  a  nullitv  that  they  are  char^fedto  offend 
a^inst,  in  all  their  neglects  of  (iod :  and,  m  justice  to 
him,  we  are  obliged  to  heighten  and  magnify  his  goodness 
to  men ;  that  so  such  as  will  never  be  won  and  overcome 
by  this  goodness  of  his,  may  be  so  much  the  more  glorious 
trophies  to  that  justice  which  will  vindicate  the  wrong 
npon  them  at  last. 


TH>  END. 
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876 

906 

737* 

406 

908 

104,108 

743 
1113 

336 

191 

617 

958 

961 

976« 

336 

663 

505 

439 

397 

357 
79,430 
1175 

768 

889 

739 

433 

655 

318 

593 
1106 

747 


ibU, 


PROVERBS. 
10 


iT. 
Tiii. 

xiy[ 


xix. 

xxirii. 

xxWiL 

xxix. 


33 
19 

.34,36 
14 


34 

18 

14 

1 


798 
1145 

101, 105 

441 

746 

384 
1117 
1331 

399 

319 
1393 

913 
1346 
1349 

796 

789 


BCCLESlASTEa 


i 


8 
13 
14 

1 


670 
331 

1166 


111. 
▼u. 


XI. 

xiL 


1. 

u. 

▼iL 

ix. 

xi. 

XXT. 

xxtL 

xxrii. 
xxviii. 

XXX. 

xxxii. 
xl. 
xU. 


xlii 


xliii. 

xliT. 

xlix. 

IL 

liii. 


Iv. 
Ivii 

lil 
Ix. 

IxliL 


Ixiy. 
Ixr. 


▼er. 

9 
95 
99 

6 

8 
9 

1 

ISAIAH. 

16 

5 
13 

6 

6,9 

9 

6,8 

9 
11 
16 
99 
91 

14,16 
17^ 

8 

91,98 
99,93 

I' 

8^9 
91 
35 
99 

6 
16 
19 

1 

9 
11 

1 

3 
14 
16 
91 

1,9 
19 

I 

t 

V 

iO 

14 

3 

I 

17 
90 


Pi«e. 

1147 
331 
139* 

1165 
605 
331 

1185 


819 

539 

338 

106, 318 

587 

738 
1030 
1116 

603 
106P 

571 
1153 

869 

578^605 

951 

346 
1116 

789 

739 

346 

88 

1931 

718 

419 

535 
1067 
1909 

649 
1948 

577 

106 

551 
1108 

533 

677 

908 

886 

906 

783 

717* 
1139 
1117 

490 

609 

949 
1937 


XXXI. 

xxxii. 

xxxi7. 

xliv. 


XVUL 


XXIV. 

xxviii. 
xxxiii. 
xxxvi. 

xxxTii 


xxxix. 

xliiL 


18 


16,17 

19 

96 

EZEKIEL. 

8 

38,  «2 
30,31 

18 
39 
16 

95,99 
31 

96,97 
97 
1,14 
10,19 
94,97 
99 
10,11 

DAXflEU 


ivi. 

1,9  409 
3            383 

6           577 

JEREMIAH. 

ii. 

1 

riii. 

ix. 

X. 

97  866 
31  865 
19, 13  869 
14  943 
9  399 
«  1906 
19          1163 

xir. 
xyiL 

ZYtiE 


11 

95 
10 
91 

6 

9 
17 
11,19 


1068 
617 
718 
499* 
1173 
1116 
847 
897 


iL 

ir. 
▼. 
ri. 


XiL 


iiL 
vL 
ix. 

XL 

xiiL 


xir. 
iL 

iiL 

iL 

i7- 

▼L 


796 
314 

598 
4SS 
719 
498 


317 

«» 

635 

1066 

1948 

1145 

611 

1033 

764 

795 

860 

314 

606 

586 

108 

50> 

83 


34^35      577 

17  740 

98  319 

10  618 

19  796 

95  734» 
9 


HOSEA. 


5 
3 

I 
4 


9 
14 

1 

JOEL. 

98 

A1I0& 

9 

6 

BilCAH. 

7 
10 

16 

7 


1146 
600 
596 
80 
533 
639 
790 

1099 
861 


577 


497 
736 


518 

1954 

577 

736 

67d 

94 


HABAX3nnL 

iii  17       i9n 

ZECHAtUAH. 

89 


X. 

xl. 


ft  MV 

HI         a» 

»14      MS 
60 


PASSAGES  OF  SCRIFTUaB* 


lfl» 


MALACHL 

OliNl. 

▼ce. 

Pift. 

cum^ 

v«. 

Pace. 

C^ 

▼«r. 

rifa> 

L 

35 

890 

xiv. 

15 

1111 

ti 

19 

78 

mmL 

16,17 

1128 

L 

6 

914 

iii 

5 

103,109 

*mm 

17 

673 

8,13 

693 

•« 

6 

99 

XT. 

9 

867 

.^ 

«. 

^ 

.mm 

10 

474 

liATTHEW.                  1 

.^ 

.mm. 

•.- 

14 

1148 

*>» 

^m. 

766 

XTii 

94,96 

1173 

L 

91 

990 

^^ 

16 

80,94 

<— 

96 

1147 

T. 

6 

561 

_ 

.. 

799 

•«- 

98 

628 

10,11,19  710 

«^ 

16,17 

871 

— 

— 

654 

«_ 

16 

1969 

.^ 

19 

1926 

— 

30 

449 

_ 

93,94 

690 

•M 

90,91 

546 

lix. 

36 

Sfl'^ 

„» 

43 

694 

It. 

90 

881 

xz. 

91 

856 

... 

44 

tM.696 

94 

507 

— 

21,97 

327 

.» 

44)46 

484 

▼. 

96 

1111 

mm. 

1145 

^ 

1908 

39 

886 



97 

1153 

M» 

49 

646 

•». 

49 

929* 

xzi 

13 

1011 

..^ 

48 

1103* 

.^ 

43 

887 

zzv. 

23 

731 

▼L 

94 

414 

^^ 

45 

604 

zzvi. 

18 

365 

39,33 

316 

▼L 

37 

8Q0 

zzrii 

93 

426 

p>» 

84    . 

399« 

M» 

46 

497 

.^ 

90,91 

748 

«^ 

68 

889 

, 

ROMANS. 

.^ 

24 

1068 

▼ii 

17 

598 

^^ 

33 

1960 

37 

107 

i 

90 

666,1066* 
1089 

ii. 

7,11 

663 

^^ 

39 

357 

18,98 

.^ 

94  97 

724 

▼iii 

43 

901 

— • 

90,98 

783 

X. 

93' 

339 

44 

1106 

— 

91 

645 

ji 

3 

886 

j^^ 

45 

519 

— 

28     ' 

1203 

19 

773 

^_ 

47 

ibid. 

... 

39 

485 

idi 

31 

785 

ix. 

34 

1210 

ii 

4,6 

941 

ziii 

43 

843 

z. 

17 

93 

— • 

.6,6 

1145 

xiri 

16 

917 

98 

998 

— 

6 

90 

_ 

96 

790 

xi 

16 

979* 

mm. 

"~" 

620 

xiz. 

Ul 

1014 

95,96 

325 

mmm 

S»^ 

729 

.. 

97 

866 

,1.. 

1039 



7 

316 

TTii. 

37 

393 

xii. 

97,98 

100 

... 

11 

313 

— 

37,40 

671 

496 

— 

19 

1083 

3cxir. 

13 

804 

_ 

39 

109 

'.. 

— 

1142 

xxr. 

1,13 

733 

XiT. 

1 

1183 

. 

19,16 

1901 

18 

319,498 

1,3 

939 

^    

15 

1964 

^. 

91 

965* 

«. 

16 

535 

'    .. 

93 

1067 

xxvl 

41 

733 

«. 

91,99 

364,370 

iii. 

9 

1089 

zxTili 

18,19 

684 

..* 

98 

1011 

mm. 

18 

749 

— 

19,90 

311,495 

XT. 

5 

646 

*. 

19 

1910 

_ 

1000 

ZTL 

8 

771 

«> 

*— 

90 

xvii 

9 

899 

▼• 

1,» 

802 

LUKE. 

3 

1094 

9 

325 

.^ 

"7 

680 

mmm 

3.4 

896 

ii. 

14 

1255* 

... 

17 

83 

mm. 

5 

727* 

99 

1044 

^^ 

91 

990 

... 

19 

1199  •  1200 
1032 

..^ 

84 

443 

^^ 

94 

314 

•. 

17,91 

▼ii 

30 

1153 

xz. 

31 

761 

▼i 

11 

1910 

Ik. 

90 

891 

— 

13 

1244 

xi. 

13 

534,549 

ACTS. 

... 

— 

414,  «4* 

xii. 

47,48 

1149 

— 

17 

103 

xiii. 

16 

1004* 

i 

6,7 

679 

... 

— 

358 

xiv. 

96,98 

1037 

7 

701* 

— 

— 

511'*^ 

XV. 

10 

1000 

p^ 

7 

339 

vii. 

1,6 

463 

xviii 

1,8 

794* 

ii. 

6,7 

680 

▼iii 

1 

795 

xix. 

41,49 

435* 

11 

789 

._ 

9 

660 

49 

788 

.mm. 

16 

677 

... 

3,4 

814 

XX. 

36 

399 

•. 

37,38 

106 

— 

6 

106 

xxi. 

19 

364 

^ 

38 

856 

_ 

7,8 

428 

995 

mm. 

38,39 

635 

— 

7 

512 

... 

'   _ 

671 

.^. 

46^ 

698 

... 

6 

633 

.. 

95,  Ac. 

708 

iT. 

28 

117 

'  — 

— 

655 

nil. 

99 

1^1 

39 

698 

... 

16 

111 

99,30 

▼. 

3 

636 

'.-. 

18 

314 

3,4 

1094 

... 

-. 

643 

JOHN. 

mmm 

90 

996* 

... 

— 

714 

_ 

94 

581 

-. 

m^m 

1130 

i 

1 

759 

▼ii 

61 

100 

... 

19 

916 

^3 

1165 

949 

-. 

93 

1028 

..» 

19,13 

688 

... 

.mm 

719 

.. 

94 

^'^ 

.^ 

1131 

▼iii. 

99 

759 

— 

-. 

800* 

•■«. 

1138 

X. 

9 

618 

«. 

97 

496 

-1 

14 

884 

36 

883 

... 

28 

1161 

— 

438 

il 

^18 

868 

— 

30 

1138 

84 


ino 


PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE. 


Chov. 

▼«r. 

PaVV 

Chap. 

▼er. 

P>ie. 

Chap. 

Tet 

Pue. 

iz. 

5 

1109 

ii. 

16 

991 

V. 

28 

395 

7 

764 

iii. 

3 

907 

— 

— 

261,^ 

mm^- 

19 

717 

— . 

6 

506 

— 

35 

528* 

X. 

10 

519 

— . 

17 

1361 

vi. 

1 

507 

864 

— 

17,18 

513,538 

— 

6-9 

W 

.^ 

ii 

455 

— 

18 

358 

— 

8 

m 

._ 

16 

515 

... 

10 

108 

— 

— 

843 

xi. 

33 

95,100 

... 

199 

— 

10 

909 

35 

1131 

iv. 

"3 

611 

— 

15 

510 

Xii. 

1 

413 

757,763» 

3 

384 

.. 

*3 

780* 

EPHESIANS. 

— 



558 

^_ 

4 

1306 

,_ 

9 

693 

_ 

6 

436 

i. 

3, 17, 19  m 

^^ 

13 

830 

_^ 

453 

— 

4,6,6 

1357 

xiii. 

4 

933* 

... 

1 

705* 

— 

7,8 

1117 

„- 

8,10 

671 

^ 

13 

507 

— 

11 

1133* 

._ 

10 

593 

_ 

1170 

— 

17 

507 

_„ 

650 

... 

16,18 

338 

— 

— 

669 

^ 

n 

333 



17 

199,365 

..— 

18 

542 

XVL 

1,3 

188 

_ 

1190 

— 

30,21 

103 

1113 

... 

17,18 

1009 

— 

3^ 

597 

_ 

"7,9 

311 

... 

18 

543 

— 

S3 

1107 

««. 

,» 

314,  317 

V. 

1 

1178 

iL 

8 

99 

— 

^ 

363 
769 

-^ 

y 

998 
339 

"^ 

10 

1843 

548 

3nl 

17,18 

593 

.. 

7 

310,  315 

— 

18 

333 

35 

751 

»*. 

8 

1031 

— 

— 

8i8 

^^ 

9 

416 

.. 

18 

539 

L  CORINTHIANS. 

_ 

10 

317 

— 

J§'® 

lOl 



11 

993 

— 

16 

548 

i. 

30 
33,34 

550 
953 

— 

13,14 

774 
683 

iiL 

16,19 

107 
807 

ii. 

9,10 

368,369 



14 

878 

— 

19 

1107 

543 

..1. 

14,15 

318 

ir. 

3 

594 

.« 

9 

1138 

.. 

17 

505,^ 

— 

4 

md. 

^ 

11 

664 

.^ 

19 

663 

— 

10 

314 

._ 

13 

340,3.58 

^... 

1388 

— 

18 

J'^ 

i._ 

^^ 

900 

— 

19,30 

103 

— 

— 

939 

Ui. 

5 

1001 

vi. 

13 

548 

— 

— 

5^ 

9 

734 

._ 

16 

108 

— 

— 

1063 

^_ 

100, 101 



18 

415 

— 

80,94 

63 

iv. 

8 

511 

viii 

5 

414, 417 

— 

31,83 

380 

13,13 

696 

X. 

13 

535 

— ' 

33,33 

1313 

__ 

15 

uuv 

_^ 

18 

638 

- 

84 

861 

7i. 

9 

335 

.. 

4,5 

775 

30,31 

471 

13 

901 

zi. 

3 

1194 

▼. 

8 

358 

.^ 

17 

531 

Xll. 

10 

533 

..— 

— 

504 

^ 

19 

1137 

xiii. 

5 

983,943 

— 

9 

559 

Tii. 

34 

870 



3 

1081 

— 

— 

906 

30,31 

377 
377 

— 

14 

563 

^^ 

15,16 
18 

316 
101 

_ 

39 

1344 

GALATIANS. 

— 

30 

535 

Tiii 

3 

1055 

vi 

1 

915 

6 

1163 

i. 

4 

975 

.^ 

31 

318 

ii. 

19 

314,  318 

PHILIPPIANS. 

^ 

37 

991 

.... 

998 

X. 

11 

488 

.... 

.^ 

871 

i. 

6 

535 

13 

301 

^ 

30 

318 

— 

9.10 

543 

.^ 

708 

... 

303 

— 

J^^^ 

996 

xi 

7       1187. 1189 

_ 

_„ 

8R0 

ir. 

.      31 

ihU. 

xiii. 

5 

5§3 

iii. 

1 

953 

— 

3^ 

1095 

6 

484« 

13,14 

314 

;  — 

83 

973» 

_^ 

8 

333 

.^ 

108 

— 

3^ 

383 

..^ 

9,13 

1015 



953 

— 

29 

545 

_^ 

13' 

1016 



14 

549 

■  — 

7,8 

314 

xiv. 

19      • 

1053 

_ 

13 

1199 

— 

13,13 

100 

xv. 

34 

438 

ir. 

4 

307 

— 

445 

45 

1309 

_ 

1136 

— 

547 

^^ 

34 

1030 

_ 

9 

689 

— 

1886 

^.^ 

513 

T. 

4,5 

873 

— 

15 

909 

xvi 

^ 

1138 

.^ 

6 

868 

— 

16 

584 

764 

^ 

11 

706 

— 

— 

780 

«M 

14,16 

591 

iii. 

3 

506 

n.  CORINTHIANS. 

^^ 

16 

387 

— 

5,6 

869 

^ 

461,*  465 

— 

10,11 

365 

i 

30 

1139 

,^^, 

17 

54^ 

— 

14 

951 

31 

361 

_ 

18 

558 

— 

J2»^ 

52'* 

ii! 

15,16 

999 

— 

19 

594 

— 

30 

366 

PASSACnS  OF  SCBIPTUBE. 


an 


Cbap* 


V«r. 


iii 

S8 

846 

iv. 

4 

377 

— 

6,7 

339 

— 

18 

913 

COLOS8IAI7S. 

i. 

10,14 

711 

a 

364 

w. 

13 

336 

— . 

— 

906 

_ 

13 

956* 

w— 

16 

1160,  1163 

— 

16,31 

381 



19,20 

103 

w- 

19,31 

1107 

_ 

31 

438 

— 

-.- 

938,*  944 

— 

36 

781 

—. 

27 

913 

.^ 

39 

999 

ii. 

3 

93 

— 

-^ 

473« 

i 

3 

597 



6 

1053 

.. 

9 

1107 

«• 

19 

794 

.^ 

33 

383 

iii. 

1 

539 

1,3 

976 



3 

325 



— 

531 



5 

559 

.. 

10 

1119 

— 

11 

643 



14 

595 



16 

554 



17 

318 

iv. 

10 

505 

I.  THESSALONIANS. 

ii. 

13 

513 

— 

13 

516 

iii. 

8 

531 

-^^ 

10 

308 

iv. 

1 

553 

— 

16,17 

843 

— : 

17 

333 

V. 

5 

733 

6 

731* 



9 

763 

— 

33 

505 

n.  THESSALONIANS. 

i. 

6 

90 

— 

8 

764 



10 

513 

— 

11 

100 

ii. 

1,3 

573 

-^ 

3 

83 

— 

10 

7S3 

— 

11 

1083 

.^ 

13 

600 

■_ 

.^ 

1138 

iii. 

5 

400 

..» 

363 

— 

— 

545 

I.  TIMOTHY. 

i. 

6 

487 

688 



13 

95 



14 

877 

ii. 

1,3 

937 

6 

859 

ClMII. 


Fk«». 


u. 

14 

1196 

iii. 

16 

473 

..^ 

— 

1358 

It. 

... 

QfiQ* 
909* 

Y. 

8 

616 

Ti 

3 

380 

m^ 

4-6 

466 

— 

6 

334 

a.  TIMOTHY, 

i 

6 

554 

._ 

7 

111 

— 

451 

.mm 

— 

507,600 

-^ 

13 

416,439 

ii. 

10 

835 

19 

107 



311 

..» 

30,31 

435 

_ 

33 

466 

^m. 

34 

Und. 

— 

34,35,361306 

iiL 

5 

904 

_ 

7 

794 

.^ 

13 

706 

-.. 

14 

1040 

.^ 

16 

1069 

ir. 

1,3 

1063 

3 
TITUS. 

668 

i. 

1,3 

818 

.^ 

11 

630 



16 

629* 

ii. 

3 

1304 

11,13 

539 

iii. 

3,4,6 

899 

4.5 
HEBREWS. 

949 

i. 

3 

1163 

14 

676 

iT 

3 

791 

3,3,4 

1073 

» 

4,6 

438 



10 

93 

— 

11 

613,537 

iii. 

13 

861 

iv. 

3 

721 

14 

314 

V. 

9 

1138 

.. 

13 

1049* 

vi. 

9 

836 

11 

1144 

.^_ 

18 

663 

.. 

19,30 

729 

_ 

838 

viii. 

10,11 

738 

X. 

4 

94 

_ 

36 

636 

^ 

38 

1227 

^ 

39 

507,687 

— 

~. 

790 

.mm- 

84 

728 

_ 

36 

293* 

.... 

38 

316 

zi. 

1 

md. 

^ 

_ 

309,361 

... 

3 

315 

.^ 

— 

759 

... 

3 

66 

.,. 

... 

1158* 

.1. 

'  

583 

.. 

4 

320 

— 

6 

839 

873 


Ver. 


^i- 

16 

1010 

_ 

531 

.. 

16 

819 

^^ 

38 

331 

Eii. 

3 

739 

3 

774 

.». 

9 

333 

_ 

1130 

... 

_ 

915 

.«. 

33,33 

1000 

... 

613 



667 

... 

23 

421 

.^ 

._ 

1012* 

iii. 

7 

1053 

30 

107 

... 

30,31 

833 

30,33 
JAMES 

546 

i. 

3 

708* 

.. 

4,6 

385 

,*m. 

9,10 

103 

... 

13 

1038 

.. 

14,16 

336 

.« 

18 

914 



17 

546 

.... 

18,19 

734 

_ 

33 

730* 

ii. 

8 

991 

— 

8,10 

689 



16,16 

656 

-. 

19 

677,788 

— 

33 

961 

.. 

_ 

851* 

iii. 

16, 17 

486 

iv. 

4 

397 

... 

13,15 

316 

-.- 

16,16 

1185 

V, 

7,8 

571 

_ 

9 

699 

16 
L  PETER. 

1039* 

i. 

3 

.238,976 

... 

3,4 

620 

— 

10,11 

853 

.. 

13 

564 

.^. 

_ 

801 

^. 

18 

663 

.»« 

31 

879 

.. 
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17 
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iL 

90 
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883 
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5 
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6 
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iL 
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13 
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,^ 

15 
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.« 
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«» 

Ik 

893 

.^ 

29 
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iiL 

1 
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3 
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«. 

3 

1016 

_ 

.A. 

693 

«. 

6 
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.^ 

10 
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«« 

16 
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17 
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18 

817 
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99 
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13,15 
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.» 

16 

688 

•i. 

16 
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•» 

90 
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•^ 
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— 
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.• 
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18 
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19 
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INDEX. 


ABSENCE  ftom  thtbodTi  ne  Dmik, 
jSSii%^K!^^i^  cbmeler.  fit. 

14«S!^  thcM  tH»  leu  thej  shaD  ptridk,  TBii 
4j)|fe(ton«i  wherein  to  be  oountodioirouii  TOt.  im- 

nrotemeot  ot  denred.  718.  6ee  JMieoMH  Beao- 

&,  of,  to  fOodmeDf  1008. 
AnreU,  whjr  we  have  to  little  faitarooiine  wtth,  not 

to  be  accounted  fcr  bf  leeeoo,  M.  ledeimitioo 
"  reaKMM  of  merey  to  ua,  and 


Dot  to'^the  ftSflo.  ».  their  etahiilti  owinf  to 

—  • *--  Chriit  being  made  their 

)  employed  in 
^., __-. ^  —^-Oyed  in  the  ain 

SSa^vim.  aajrinff  of,  at  the  birthof  Cfariat, 


Cfcoriat,  lO*.  raaaooe  fcr 

Lord,  an.  not  ao  initable  to  be  employed  in  ea- 
men,  MB.  aametimea  anntloyed  in  the  aflUn 


vincm 
eCOm 


Avoataeif,  of  mankfad  i 
Meditiubff  a  revolt  ia 
loul,   BBS.   ooDientme 


JjHwf  toiMp,  of  Cbrirt,  end  of  it,  tn.  how  Ihr  Paul 
made  hia  peculiar  for  hia  willingneea  to  atay  too- 
ler  on  earth,  109^ 

^nwv«Woi»,  battle  of,  B?8. 

jMUTonct.  no  nommon  thing,  M9  onwiDinineaato 
die  for  want  of;  991, 109B.  of  dhdne  tnitfi,Qod*i 
fflumination  neoeeaary  to,  IM.  of  underrtandrof, 
what,  474,  481.  not  the  pnvUefe  of  all  God*a  ohO* 

.iMeton^  lelifioQ  better  daftoded  affainat  hr  pno- 
tioe  than  m  anaoMnl,  8.  anreaaonaUe,  43.  on- 
eomfoitable.  ib.  nnaoeoantahle,  48.  madneae, 
S84.  Jewa  eecured  againat,  160.  aooanragnnent 
«<ainac,6«. 


110.  inaallleieney  or,  to  aaivation,  mm.  anouia 
be  followed  witli  penooal  dedication,  881,  417, 
480.  848.  iign  of  the  eroaa  m,  aee  Con/br 
On  exchiaion  of  paienta  hi,  aee  Com- 


nam.    

f,  Dr.  "WHKam,  hia  character,  888. 

jr,  Bin.  Bfanaiet,  her  eharactor,  loan 

JiefMi/befor,  God  to  be  oonaidered 

Btat^fhmv  owhwt  tbeHoly  Ghoat,  4«. 
—      -^    -),  of  the  ifgfateoos,  a  traatiae  on,  I 
-  -       oC  1 


.^,  ^JiBc  what  ptovDkM  Ood  to  inOet 
them.  888.  lonoval  of^  eaaaea  of,  ib. 

^^SZ;C^muS*<J^S£n%'aaiil  tandte 
Ctod-wajnd,  Ml.  of  nUgioaa  oontention,  487. 


that. 

^papal 

^SraS&botof  Kttle  aerviee  to  £edaiid 
out  it,  1h.  that  to  our  uiioo  with  eaeb 
wUeh  piety  b  to  oor  anion  with  God, «. ^ 

ft  tin  moat  deatructtve  aonmi,  f^Vi  lewrenee 
toother  roen'i  aina,  484.  root  of  all  the  doty  of 
the  aeoond  table,  A.  rqjoioee  not  in  fanSquity.  488. 


fto  Mhwdoii^aae  E/tgrntru 


b  wi^ 


OMZifrVA,  Mmfbrt  mtdiv  4»  lou  cf  jfOod^ni-  of 

Gfhrt  \\\s  rrfatEtjP]  [j'mitnniia  tni  th*fir  •piTin.  S3J, 

bl'  ■   'ii"   whlJi'    "^     f'^'ir    niiimrity.   ^on, 

1('  I  i,piDbUi  (irnifikiiiff  D.  ^injJW^itun.  no 

k'... '  I    I 'I  ;  I'    unntiijcrtnj  in  eIh^u  :finn^nt«,  lOlOr 

adclj-.-&^  iii^  fnjiti  tiny  doclriiw?  of  uniivnJ  ^ 

T^ti-,  1^0:  ^itv^ci  of  iin  m\,  \vitKh  of,        . 
ti<mA  Vhith  which  ihcij  Jum  tbouM  be 

Ch&ifif..  ip  CAir  ^bIUii  liatit  clufAy  rcnrdi  tMt  cm) 
or  chief  fwtcJr  53$.  wi»:kHD  of  i  lif htiwuii  ttian'f , 
ift. 

Cii.h.J,T7,   aptl]i>«*  itfhiv  otigitiiLltuthiil  QJmJ   DLEiJMiDt- 

&ii']ii:  to  ihi;  ntr£.irurj«^ni.  c^f  thidi  4'<iHii  i^.  injlijcrvne 
oi'  kr*  (.^IJiifeil  in  mui'i  rveov^ir-  1''^  hin  do 
Dii]ii<»ii  Dtrr  L}ip  invjuihic  wurkK  vm.  livmi  in  hn 

r^'EiJo.  B33,  the  Suji  of  lichlrnuFnu^Hi  I '^7.  ef' 
'M^gf  bid!  udiitrtahinE,  i^.  Andi  coil  ofhi*  i^cs.^ 

Chr^jiiii^nit-^,  Gfidof  n»tor«ik)D  to  the  divint)  liki)- 
A..4»,  ^t.  intjm^  of;  tiuL  tiiAt  of  ft  pAnv,  3^ 
evi^  uf  coniiihiriijf  Ibe  ckicdiHv  (?f,  which  174,11^ 
tvm  Kfumntibn Imi  Gaip«i  ihoti  nith  ilh  nmW 
tt)  pfivuHHii  MD.  Bnnjty  to  iii  cwcnt  tu  i^n^niiEi^ 
t^t  i^.  Joili  of  Kraatioff  kidicmucrf,  t^.  ufi^^^ 
aiPiiol^'k  lii  ifCTuin?  oujni  ihsn  tht  AtmhlinR  pvl^ 
dieted'  af,  <3<.  wh^'hiT  ^bc■^.^  mov  no*  tw^  cquivo' 
k-nl  t^viilpnc-i^  iKnv  wptti  itial  %>{  prtuntiP!"  Lrnn?,  hm. 
gltiry  an^  JiiCfHvJT  aC  la  it*  wiiqit£¥«  aimtilit^itit 
4Aa,  ^iinxniuiKifn  aver  M  dicWHion,  i£-  hf^t 
mrjuii  to  uiiitu  iiiri>fr«ta  of  tte  Unitm-  C'od  hai 
ni'iL  iiijuk'  ii  iht'  njcuwt  ofmBi'i  efiil  rirhtj.  ^A. 


ConiWMWIoM  of  God.  aee  IMf»M.  MfMoHon. 
CanfaMfon,  aboat  reliden,  occaaion  of  neat  mit- 
drief,  188.  neoaaaary  for  important  truth,  ib.  per- 

wAt»te<mtm  wliAn    ■    man's     iil«»iiiiiii>      4A     ««*maII»*  aI 


ciT'i[H3U'  dltfitit  cMf-DtiBk  «C  5*7.  btqjrphc^iiiHi  liiiil 
jr  mu*i  itmii'tgii  tiu^por^Tji  dr^ith  i^nJ^ifMid  luiia 

C/krii  f  ifiTtir,  dkia^rr^AH^n  tx  amofif ,  uTumitunLl,  Gin. 
fnit'jibrtui  haJt4itj  <Lif.  wtft]  coitTjiiunl  iLiflui«nciC<,  Sit. 
obliiiaUfiri*  uf,  Ui  fotni  wi-tk^i  ^$.  faiiltof  iru^)^ 
walfc  nol  ill  Tbf?  8|iirilH  6i3>.  'iie  jUft  Ihi-y  \mim  to 
do  in  iho  J  i  vine  iiiVt  fiG&.  iiniioiipDcy  wiihfJiit  llu 
BEiiriin  ^^  «n)Wth  of,  tetlputjn  nirmtit  U>  U, 
eT7.  pnEhtiiinr.  iPNit  i^jrilDalily  of^  ffn.  wh<n 
tjuutil*?fi.  iHj{  diitrtHHd^  7W.  exhorted  nol  to  akop 
Uii  \Ut  otJlH^r*.  731* 

OhuTch,  Eraiioifol,  no  pmof  Ihat  God  hai  appoint" 
pil  iurli.  (73-  ciiitlfni  of,  tHJ  power  to  nirludc 
fk»iii ,  ifr.  ^karfichittJt  ff  mrHDa  obJisod  to  t<oiii- 
miii^(2  wiEh.  K-^  Cof^itrrrillf'.  Ftoquiiti'  of  rhs 
Ctiriiiiho,  iH^orch  r|ic  old  of  toiw,  m  Hate  «f  t^or^ 
muii^nL  hacipmn*  pptmiMd  tin  AM.  ilii  a  rnla- 
irLitfXM  iTnif  fr*r  man?  opw,  f*.  retrftdifFQ  tjf  the 
Bnint  ^Wwii,  f£i.  wu  (x^rmmi  di^ipiaiiik*  ^h«n 
InEihomt't  u%w,  MS  pfMcwritr  at  for  a  th*™- 
tftnij  ri:^i»,  fi<si*.  thb  ihuiild  bt?  tilcMtnE  <o  ua, 
lh(Mij:}t  It  Iw  ni»t  Ell  oKxr  littw,  BTH.  irtertiui'  of 
iwjTriiuTF*  nffr^mnir  iw  U,  57(.  ^^ifrtloni  tEii 
arijiwrrfirl,  are.  itt  inHufnci?  to  pnffucf  foTijiff- 
eI>Ic  iipiEiii>na  nf  rtlicifif>,  Hji.  {irpniotfd  by  1*- 
iPdvjvE  of  rul[i|ir  oilaiTHUni  6Mr  thnw  imO  «»- 
aoni  rtJiv^tiiciffi  n-^pnitl  in  Cod'*  own  ji[»w*?f,  TM. 

Of^mnumcrr,  a  wfivrvc^iiuti  of  kffM,  -JSI.  »ilh 
Gttil  uk-oj^ijn-  iitTi<ofJ:ti]ir  i^  ^*^-  all  tii  hn  fe- 
Csifipfr  ro,  whom  Chrwi  wuuJil  loci.i^e,  ih.  ihi 
fut  i«fy  pCTior»  I"  rofik^*  ti'nni  of,  which  Chriit 
liBtb  nort  rnndifiK  447.  ntiik'hiHf*  to  the  I'lnsrchfbJin 
chnnetti^  rinmi'"  tdnm  oC  iW,  no  h'«i  a  «lii 
than  to  ^imm>  t^i  t<"rm«  (Tf  ih«  rnvmrnnl.  % 
Chriahnfii  <ir  ocekniostirvaL  whaL  »  lo  U«  ibe 
ihirvim  of  it.  WJ- 

Cempa^ion.  CJifut'i  in  ninng  fliHcaet,  I  mm.  Soe 
Tear*. 

Cw\flfTmitjfof  pflfuoi  to  Hw  flitaybhcd  mndq  of 
vonbipH  8Mi  diflaqma  anHni  tboa«  who  do 
ihA.  DdiFbe  uco^Ih)  Ifa^  ttL 

Cofi^dknea,  madneawofjieir  niT 

Oon^cf^ttfUSbimpaof,  tirtla  kno^m  amonc  pnfaiUt 
«f.  UTpiiBaaiikn  of,  ccific^minir  future  )Dd«io(.^^ 
!fi:3.  iiwaiuTn  of  a  ^maE,  jgo  iiirc»n^«iumrp:  of  a 
■crupLilinu,  SM,  sinri'inc  nimiiiAt,  ,^,  mfkiisten  Id 
at<r««l  lOn  4^  ofnthiT  mm  Itol  to  bo  juikcd  tv 
ui,  4n.  lo  /^OEiirnntiri  Miih,  rDcmnmenwcl  to 
rtiruiiMPt^  654-  EninaiUT)  couiTnenrlinf  thmiKftBa 
tti  rtn^rrmnn'i,  'ST. 

C'fKritUr&ii/m.  niw«if;  oTii  in  rslvion,,  aW,  41L 

Con«;ai3/^<H  ha  victurr  tffw  Mnxwliui,  S68, 


cnn>i  iBv.  UUUVBBW7  lor  nnponaDt  vuui,  10.  per- 
Bicioua  when  a  man'a  element,  fb.  caraality  of 
leKsioaa,  487.  conaidpmtiooa  why  Christiana 
ahould  lay  it  aaide,  471. 

Contentment,  the  beat  w«y  to  attahi  it,  98.  Chiif» 
tiana  ahould  endeavour  to  grow  in.  988. 

Convieiicn,  neceaaary  to  reconciliation,  848. 

Corruption  of  human  nature,  evidence  of,  79. 
aanse  of  aeraral  pagana  about,  tb.  Goapel  account 
of,  asoPB  dialhiot  than  any  pieviona,  488.  diflorent 
degieea  of  obaervable.  aee  Enmity. 

Coomant,  our  entering  faito  with  God  givea  no 
new  light,  80.  of  gimce,  ampHtade  of,  108.  lum  of 
the  Moaaie,  108.  our  part  </,  eammed  up  in 
foith  and  repentance,  481.  dmerance  between 
God*B  and  human,  487.  author  of,  881.  media- 
tor of.  898.  chikhen  entered  faito  by  their  pa- 
rente,  but  when  capaMe  to  enter  faito  themaelvea, 
848k 

Creation,  not  fanpoaaihle,  88.  perfeotiona  of  God 
aeen  to,  1088.  fiiat  ofGod't  external  aeta,  1168. 
ohjecta  of,  1180.  annt  in.  1189.  aicribed  to  eaoh 
peiBon  in  the  Tlimty.  ib.  distinct  agency  in,  lb. 
aot  of.  1188.  of  all  tMnsB  out  of  nothing,  1164. 
atheiata*  olneetion  to.  anawered.  1167.  better  to  be 
anderatood  by  Ikith  than  by  ratknal  aearcfa,  1168. 
uae  to  be  made  of  the  doctrine  of,  1171.  of  man, 
see  Man.    New,  aee  Regeneration. 

Creede,  a  Christiafi  society  may  agree  hi,  488.  oae 
of,  ib.  worda  of,  not  to  be  deraied  aacred,  ib. 
communion  not  to  be  restricted  by,  480. 

CureeUeeae,  hia  argnmenta  agaJnat  the  divnie  fan- 
meoaity,  64. 

Curve,  how  Christ  aaade  a,  for  OB,  78. 


Dorftnesa,  ddiveranoe  non  the  power  ol.  188. 

Dmr  of  gimce,  thoee  who  Hvo  under  tlie  C 
have  a,  488.  not  of  equal  deanaeaa  to  (_.,  . 
neater,  in  sonse  raapeets,  to  the  Jewa  in  Christ's 
6me  than  to  ua,  ib.  seater  to  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tilea  at  the  £aC  paUicatiaa  of  the  Gospel,  ib. 
has  its  limits,  449.  duty  of  those  who  have  rea- 
SOD  to  hope  it  b  not  lost,  447.  and  of  thoee  who 
have  reaaon  to  iear  it  ia  past.  448.  advice  to  them, 
448. 

Death,  faanpineaa  of  safaita  at,  991.  wrong  mduee- 
ments  oTdeairing.  968.  reaaona  whyChristiana 
ahould  he  recoodled  to.  809.  Chrisni  dominioa 


over,  811.  of  ftienda,  aubmiaaion  to,  818.  of  rela- 
tivea.  888, 887.  of  Laana,  678.  not  ao  ifarmidable 
a  thing  as  eommonly  sui^posed,  1O86.  God's  de^ 
teradnation  to  put  a  perpetual  end  to,  uni.  ef^ 
ibct  of  toe  fon,  1911.  epiritual.  what  it  compie- 
hends  1916.  degrees  of  miaery  fai,  1998.  faiitaencea 
from  doctrine  of,  1997.  direetiona  eooeeming, 
1980. 
Debts,  how  Ihr  pnniafaBMiit  to  be  eooaiderad  at,  see 

J>eerast  of  God.  definition  of  the  tenn,  1188. 

DedicoftoM,  advantagea  of,  8B8.  of  omehrea  to 
God,  418.  nature  of,  414.  persona],  recommended, 
417.  faidaeemeotato,  418.  See  Covenant,  YieU- 

D^auSStieiam m  reNgloii,  eaaliaiiB  agafaiat, 

DeMgAr  in  God,  treatise  OB.  m.  fai  Urn  aa  the  efaitf 
good,  861.  aot  of,  eiplained,  .879.  sensWve.  878, 
contemplative.  876.  both  a  privilege  and  a  raty, 
878.  eipoatwlaHnae  on  Uie  negbet  of,  8881  invita- 
timto,868.  j_,__  ^ 

Depravitif,  onivenal,  864.  wtvAehednesso^  not 
nndentood,  891.  remedy  of,  not  apiaelMned,  Hi> 

I>ar<re.  after  heaven,  ftuit  of  refeneratioB,  988.  af- 
ter God.  pleasure  reattltlBf  mn  it,  880.  fhdt  of 
love,  878.  nKwdmato  to  inow  fliture  evenlB.  see 
TAoii#A(/l«lnasA     . 

DesjDoIr,  cantiooa  againat.  to  good  men.  86J.  to  sis- 
nets  niider  convictiop,  868.  no  ground  of.  718.  to 
precede  hope,  887.  ahould  of  our  own  strength, 

ZMsswea,  how  for  inffletcd  by  0f(lao,  1884.  CMffa 
in  removfaig,  1068. 


\ 
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DM$u  nature,  the  perftttion  of,  »,  iioa  attri- 
batet. orBft,  14,  llio.  dkinipolenoe,  14,  88, int. 
wiwioin,  14,  1117.  infinity.  M.  coodnew,  9»,  St, 
M,  1U8.  unity,  87.  lOfi.  knowledge,  61,  lllS.  om- 
niprawnoe.  8&  bolinen,  907, 1190.  to  be  ftudied, 
848.  aU-eumdency,  1108.  loienl  rannarlu  on  the, 
1118.  jwtioe,  im.  See  Juttiee.  Faithfiilnea, 
1191. 

tHHne  wiU,  aeli  of.  1188.  dMtineliooi  oC  1181.  m> 
nenl  proparitkm  oonoenuf ,  1185.  particular,  fft. 
ooonael  oC  ooooeniing  tbefeneral  aflain  of  men, 
1148.  nature  of.  1148.  doea  not  exclude  faunaan 
nrudeoce,  1149.  nor  jnyer.  1160.  inatraction  to  be 
deiived  flom,  I1S8.  dneetiona  for  practice.  U8«. 


SeeHecTMa. 


Dominion,  lentiiiMota  and  abaunUty  of  p 
ebureh  eoneeroinff,  I88i  oTCfariit,  lee  ChrUt. 
Drtanu,  ndea  for  intamtinf  lidicuioua.  ate. 


E 

AliMS(tt<ofi,adv«ntaieaorapioaaone,aaft.  oeiiaet 

oC  lamented,  Ih. 
Eneouragemmf  to  nmeia  under  the  Goapel  TBB. 
Minmity  of  unoomrertad  men,  explained.  888.  prared, 

•38.  lefleetiona,  849.   See  Corruption§,  Reeon- 

etUation. 
BpieurtUf  aenlimeota  oC  oonaidared  and  eooflited, 

98.  aayinff  of.  9M. 
Bptcurean  Deity,  that  aoconnt  of,  48. 
Epietettu,  aayinf  of.  688. 
Sumitif  of  tiw  woiM.  diaproved,  IB.  84, 1188. 
Examination,  oonoeraiiv  religion,  propriety  of,  8l 

paper  of  the  author's  on  an  important  aufc^ect, 

xiii.  of  ounelvea,  988, 941. 884.   See  Conaeionee. 
SacampU  ofCfariat,  repreaenution  of  divine  hoHnaaa, 

88.  induoementa  to  eonfoim  to,  i^ 
JEi^ptefiOR,  aee  Socrtlca. 


-, .  rafaatoGodaa 

r  aovereign  Lord,  and  aa  our  ■overeign  good, 

108.  excellenoe  of,  above  aonae,  988.  anbaemency 
of  to  joy,  911.  connexion  with  hope,  and  diatine- 
tionnomit,  986.  in  the  promiaea,  bow  to  be  enr- 
daed  in  dedicating  ouraelvea  to  God,  416.  in 
Cfariat,  neceaaaiy  to  peace,  487.  in  the  Aiture  tran- 
quillity of  the  chvcb.  688L  the  nnaeaatty  of,  886. 
iropaited  by  God,  864.  nature  of,  888.  propertieaof. 
688.  infers  devutedncsa  to  God.  871.  liberty  towards 
God,  876.  obtigaiioiifl,  878.  connexion  with  adop- 
tion and  regeneration,  889.  ioohNiea  assent,  886. 
founded  on  divine  testimony,  tt.  tnae  and  lalae 
distinguished,  888.  influence  of,  on  the  will  and  af- 
Kciions,  881.  fragment  of  particular,  in  prnyer, 
1038.  creation  an  ofavect  or.  11G8. 

Poll  of  man,  1189.  sin  of,  1198.  bow  it  came  to  paas, 
1194.  infbrenoes  from.  1 187.  death  consequent  upon, 
ib.  nature  of,  considered  generally,  1900.  unner- 
aalltyof,  1906.  aggravations  of,  1908.  faiferenees 
Rom.  1908.  God  vmdicated  in  tha  permiasioii  of, 
1986. 

Family  religion,  six  sermons  on,  808. 

Father,  enaearmg  repreaentation  of  God  aa  our, 
1104.  name,  how  to  be  thought  of.  1188. 

Fear,  of  God,  corraspoods  vnth  his  greatneas,  9B6. 
pleaaure  attendfaig  it,  800.  of  hell,  often  a  pieser 
vation  from  it,  887, 460.  not  useless,  890. 

Fire  of  the  city  of  London,  short  account  of.  788. 

FriendtMp,  what  it  aigniflea,  864.  with  God,  one 
iH^fiifflu  on,  851. 

J\ifMrai,  ritea,dac«ocyof.lOtt.  aeimoaB,  aee  titfea. 


Qod,  eodstenca  of.  9, 11.  oomersableneaa  with  men, 
10. 46.  aeif-activity  of,  IS.  gkvy  of,  manifosled  in 
heaven,  908.  mistakes  concerning,  911.  advanta- 
ges of,  a.  goodness  of,  see  Divine  nature.  Like- 
neas  to,  ita  reality,  868.  instruments  in  efiecting, 
ib.  nature  oC  858.  objections  to,  answered,  307.  b- 
ding  of  his  ftoe,  what,  66&juBtiAed  in  hiding  the 
Goapel  Irom  some,  788.  friendship  with,  861.  coun- 
sels ftom.  868.  oornmunicationB.  864.  forgives  ftee- 
ly,  888.  brings  bito  covenant  with  himself,  808. 
holds  feUowship  with  Ms  people,  880.  secures  their 
growth  in  graoe.  ib.  restores  backslidera,  88k  kind- 
neas  hi  not  withdmwmg  bis  Spirit.  868.  heals  the 
soul,  884.  mquired  after,  ib.  araoe  of.  in  man's  re- 
oovery,  1966.  general  good  will  of,  to  man.  1989. 

Oog  and  Magog,  oobuon  of  some  ooooeromg,  S87. 

Qood,  God  the  cfaier86L  diffaenoa  between  spiiitii- 
al  and  external.  »S8. 

Geape<,  Ita  not  being  move  known  owing  to  the 
wlokedness  of  men,  1^.  men's  dislike  to  its  oon- 
stitutioo.  folly  of,  936.  preaching  of.  wiO  be  more 
univenal.  808.  leoonunends  itself  Iqr  its  truth.  780. 
by  ita  precepts,  789.  by  its  prohibitiaoa.  188.  minis- 
tnrof,  tobeaddraBsedtotheeonsoienee,788.  how 
fatddan  to  soub  that  are  k»t,  780. 

Qaoermnent,  hiunan,  cannot  be  abaomte,  Vb.  di- 

Civil,  aee  Mv^trviw. 
Qrace,  common  and  vincible,  108,  106.  of  the  8pi- 
Tit,  dispoaea  the  farart  to  Ueaaedness  in  God. 
Mai  bane  for  spMial,fai  the  use  of  common.  917. 
nodhninutkaiof  flee,  to  use  means  to  oMam  a 
aavmg  change,  918.  auilldent  to  comply  vnlb  the 
tamiB  of  the  Goapd  to  be  obtamad,  440.  objection 


INDEX. 

to  all  men'a  not  obtaining,  anawered,  441.  if  ex- 
pected to  fblkiw  any  thing  done  by  oa,  fft.  day  of, 

Omry,  greatneaa  of  Qod^,  in  designing  Ms 


for  beaven,  984.  of  God,  emInenL 

name  in  Seripture.  488.  fhture, 

on,  841.  of  heaven,  849.  of  the  body,  at  the 
reetloo,  848.  of  the  divine  praeeooe,  fb. 
)  account  of,  878. 


Foto,  algnlfcatioD  of.  808. 

HaippvM$e,  future,  888. 

Bearingj  folly  of  pladng  iMgloD  only  fai,  8BI. 

If eorr,  oilman,  only  wv  of  aeoaas  MO,  71b.   ^  , 

Heathene,  befa'eving  in  CM*  not  a  daty  oC  tlD  they 
hear  of  him,  487.  miy  have  fkvoonble  hnpwsaiuns 
concerning  God,  but  ftint  compared  with  the  Goe- 
pel  revelation,  488. 

Eeaoen,  vast  amplitude  of.  881.  number  of  its  faiha- 
Utants,  ib.  gknoos  employ  of,  814.  difletenoe  be- 
tween and  paradise,  1188. 

Hereev,  in  what  aenae  the  term  used,  bow  diaiiB- 


JorMon,  John,  his  charactejr,  881  ,    . 

Holtfieae,  pleaaure  of  ita  peHvction  fai  heaven,  918. 
God  the  author  of.  867.  of  God.  aee  Diiaina  na- 
ture.   OftheBahita,eflectofrsgeneretioa.888. 

Holy  Spirit^  his  influence  mtercepted  by  sin,  TB. 
Chiktobtaked  the  power  of       ' 


his  sacrifice,  78.  his  agency  is  m  a  ntipoal  way, 
80.  in  what  sense  communicated,  wr.  the  builder 
and  inhabitant  of  living  temples.  101. 108..  Ihlness 
of  given  mto  Christ's  power,  109.  aeUially  given 
by  him,  104.  his  agency  in  producing  jo/,  m  his 
inward  ffluminations,  881.  whence  holy  dinxisi* 
tions  caHed  the.  887.  what  reasons  sinnen  have 
to  expect  Ms  grace,  441.  sin  agahiat,  448.  hn  work, 
in  reiereDce  to  particular  penom.  608.  various 
names  of,  807.  how  we  are  bom  of,  608.  neceskity 
of  bis  workon  the  heart,  610, 611.  not  believed  by 
many  called  Christians,  615.  roaintaius  the  hfo  of 
Ms  people,  688.  in  what  manner,  889.  certainty  of 
this,  684.  wonderihl  grace  of,  687.  heard  of  witb- 
drawhig  fhmi,  ib.  waUrina  in  the.  688.  privilege  of 
doing  so,  641.  conraranications  necessary  to, 
O.  attafoable  by  believen.  547.  du^of,  648.  du- 
ties connected  with  grace  fhm,  660.  some  of 
the  operations  of.  said  to  be  our  acta  abo,  668. 
causes  ofpoaaessing  so  little  of  bis  influence.  664. 
means  to  attain  mme  of,  ib.  neglect  of,  intolera- 
ble sin,  681.  work  of.  in  reference  to  the  Christian 
church.  58S  influence  of,  on  external  prosneritv. 
688.  how  to  be  regarded,  aa  he  is  a  spirit  of  hoU- 


I  and  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  674.  eflSoacy  of  m- 
.— nee  to  produce  prosperity,  i5.  what  needful  to 
produce  it,  678.  union  produced  by.  688.  suspen* 


ipenty,  i5.  wl 

produced  by. 

of.  to  be  dreaded.  806.  sin  and 

of  vexing.  717.  his  striving  with  sfamen,  8(9. 

Hope,  much  of  the  present  happiness  of  saints  con- 
sists in,  S38.  its  use,  ib.  connected  with,  but  dis- 
tinct (Vom  fhitb,  ib  the  great  engine  that  moves 
tlie  world.  947.  of  the  perHisct  state  pressed  upon 
Christiana.  988.  makes  patience  necessary,  996. 
840.  how  it  maketh  not  ashamed.  797.  nature  of, 
801.  its  influence  on  our  salvation,  808.  808.  otqec- 
tions  to.  answered.  811.  before  and  afler  eonver- 
aion  distinguished,  815l  mark  of  sonship,  818.  ad- 
vantagea  of,  817.  897.  founded  on  the  covenant, 
asi.  attended  with  diflkultjea.  89«.  exhortatioo  to, 
881.  new  cremture  made  up  of.  841. 

Human  nature,  capacities  of.  to  be  studied.  848. 

Humifity.  towaids  God.  should  answer  to  hn  high 
excellency :  towards  our  inferion,  to  bis  gracious 
condescension,  966.  conduces  to  deliabt  m  God, 
408.  to  aocoeapany  ourdedicatioo  toGod,  488. 


Jeeue,  what  the  name  stgnlflea,  888.  ptooA  that  be 

is  the  Christ  888 
Jew,  iMr  destructioD,  dreadfol  judgments  m,  488. 

peculiar  advantagea  of  the,  488. 
Jeruealem,  waOs  of,  boflt  in  traubkMiB  tfanes.  ser- 

Jmage,  worsMp  of,  against  Hgfat  of  nature,  884.  of 

God,  in  man.  aee  Likensee  to  Qod. 
bnmortaiity,  aee  Bo%a.  Ufe. 
bnpatienee  to  be  guarded  against,  861. 
b^faUibUity.  papal,  cannot  be  proved,  498. 
Infidele,  notional.  4SS.  uractical.  lb.  believen  bjr 

accident. mtle better thnn, 434.        .^    , 
Mnity.  God  only  capable  of,  81. 88.  diflHenltieo  of; 

too  great  for  human  undeistanding,  148. 
bUuition.  advantages  of.  above  reasonfaig,  908.  and 

foifh.  908.  M  a  fbture  atate.  910. 
Joy,  to  aeoompanv  our  dedication  to  God.  180.  fai 

the  prospect  of  ffature  bloasediiess,  fso.  dfaeetians 

for  attaniing,  981.  eminent  Chriatimi  duty,  see 

DeHgktinOod. 
lerael.  how  to  be  undeistood.  867.  prophecwa  not 

foUned  to  natural.  A. 
Judge,  uqjast.  parable  of. 
Judging,  other  men's  ooDseienoes  not 

189, 488. 4T8.  ^  ^  . 

Jwigmmn,  preaagea  of  how  to  be 

sometimea 


temporal. 
Puniehment. 

JuUan.  persecution  of.  688.  ,  .^. 

Juetiee,  comprehends  all  God's  mmal  attributes,  84. 
diflbranoe  between  human  ami  dmne.  88.  renuds 
the  food  of  othera,  80.  punishment  of  sm.  en»ct 
of,  a.  preserves  the  rearcofthe  world. 

Juetifleation,  little  diflerencebi 


e  between  and  pardon, 


111.  doettfae  of,  oppoaad  in  Ifaa  apoaleiie  a«a,48L 
Panl'a  reaaomng  against  Ha  oppoBasiB,  Jft.  ■ 


y£at  Cfaristiaaa  aaree  respeetiBg. 
sdbie  tMnp  fiom  that  of  hmnan  . 
inaepaiabto  fhm  aanctifioation.  fl 


of.  spiritual. 
ii'a,868.  of  4 


of,  614. 


JTmv  of  hen  and  death,  neaimv  oC  SlU  1 

Kingdom,  of  Christ  on  earth  intwidiictive  to  Ms  ■ 
heaven.ai8.ofGpd.whattS10inoaea'    "^  ' 
bottboae  bom  of  the  Spint.  61L  piivi 

suldacts.  618.  ' 

lb.  coostittttioc 
oppoacd  to  Satan'a 

Kinge\  difKnat  faflnenee  of.  on  thacbanh,IBu 
Knowledge,  God's,  see  Dioine  nature.    ' 
of,  to  be  sought,  980.  several  sorts  of.  i 
ib.  of  things  to  oome,  immodarate  «' 
of  God,  deabed.  8B4.  aaeana  of  i' 

clear  and  dieting  408.  oui*s  wor 

kyve.  471.  fanpeifoctfon  of,  in  the  preaaat  atals^ 
1016.  proper  oMeet  of.  lois.  perfectsop  of,  m  hea- 
ven, ib.  fransfoiming  influeooe  of,  ib.  wbafeofia- 
ligion  expraaaed  by,  1017.  what  to  be  darivadftM 
ereatiao,  1068L  use  to  be  made  oC  1061, 1888. 


Lmo,  ofTnature,  defined,  88.  given  to  AdHD,  18B.  11% 
188.  of  wdila  andfkith,  IsT  flee  RigMtaomanem. 
Gospel  doea  not  abcogale,  87S,  61L  aheeam  M 
aone  thfaip.  fai  othen  clear,  ffll 

Lettere,  to  Lady  Russel.  on  the  expcolian  of  Loai 
Rosael,  xviii.  to  the  Bishop  of  UimoId,  xxiL  Is 
tea  fHends  m  and  about  London.  *e.  xxir.  la  a 
Mend,  on  the  loas  of  an  exeellent  wife,  1088.  ta  a 
lady  on  the  km  of  a  daughter,  ib.  two  to  •  aew- 
married  couple.  1087.  to  a  lady  on  the  deccaseef 
her  parents,  i».  to  the  same  on  the  death  of  A  sea. 
1038.  two  to  Ml.  Spibbuiy,  ib. 

Liberty,  moral,  of  a  saint,  in  what  it  c 
perfection  of,  m  heaven,  A   ^ 
Rom,  917. 

K/fc.  inonUdate  oonoem  for.  c 
818, 8M.  of  man,  vain,  ST.  p._ 
expectation  of  a  future,  984.  i 
towards  the  alftin  of  this,  9e 
aom.  680.  influence  wMcb  maintabM  it.  sai.  _ 
oellenco  of;  598.  miaory  of  man  wiiboat  it.  ssr. 
words  of  thh  hfo  explained,  8flB.  wMom  of  God 
in  implanting  strong  love  to  nor  natural,  tail. 

Light.^  of  the  Spirit,  888.  commnnicataao  d,  aa- 
pbed  m  walking  in  the  Spirit,  641.  iissilj  aC 

Libeneet,  to  God,  see  God. 
Lomtifig  to  depart,  eflfectof  hope,  8M. 
Lord,  aee  DomMtoi. 

Lor^e  tupper,  remarks  on  Maln«  nt,  im.  wha 
unsuitaMc  to  ioi      *^'    * 


have  a  right  to,  467.  \ „ 

in,  who  Inve  an  uncharitable  spint,  488.  < 
tions  suitable  to,  881. 
Love,  TO  Goo,  more  unpaired  by  ain  than  low  to 
manb.  980.  must  be  supreme.  988.  nrakeapataeaos 
necessary  in  expectation  of  fbture  glory,  986.  ttia] 
of  by  the  question,  if  we  ooukl  be  eantoyt  so  b 
damned  for  bis  gk)r]rMinneoea8ar7 :  " 


Maaphemoua.  407.  dillRjis  fiom  fktd%,  415.  bhh- 
sary  in  yieknng  ouraelvea  to  ban.  4S8l  cfaiacia- 
istic  of  the  regenerate,  187.  wlmth  H,  868.  aadev 
brother,  seventeen  sermons  on,  fso.  vaiio 
denoes  of.86l.^nco)tiesof.  asSL  reaaowd 
804.  great  obligations  to,  881.  vanity  of  c 


for  not  having,  889.  sin  not 

ousfaiqulryif  welovebim,  vrfanttol 

889  no  medium  betvrcen,  and  enmity.  MS. 

—,  OF  God.  manifested  in  lieavva,  986.  greatness  cC 

to  hispeople.  934.  assurance  of,  girea  dalwICSiL 

-~,  TO  OCR  couimtr.  seottmcnts  of  pngana  oa,  SM- 

— ,  TO  MEN.  imprenira  of  God's,  ass.  jitmmme  ^ 
It,  when  duly  regulated.  889.  eflecCs  oT  6W.  SR. 

■'.  TO  8EM'.  bregnUr.  9S8.  regular,  36a.  oblnianH 
of  to  km)  each  other.  K7.  what  it  is«  MmvA- 
nate  ef&et  of,  889.  wbrtber  it  eaobe  r*^""-*-* 
m  the  Cfarlsliui.  847.  to  God  and  oonalw  a«- 
nected,  848.  among  Christiana,  nwaaa  of  mmm, 
aee  Union. 

— .  OP  oim  BBonoBt.  bow  to  be  ondontood.  CM.  fe- 
tleof.  towards  manordnbtians,  en.armltew. 
violatkin  of,  899. 


ns  power^iram^Ooo,  988.^deslfned  nr  gnod  m 


.«» .  884.  duty  of  those  under  goveraaaent.  to  as- 
sist Mm  in  his  station,  886. 
Man,  lellgion  bis  dbtinguisUng  dmiaeaCT,  a.  sm 
hb  state,  vf  ereatinn,  sonnon  on.  139.  mndr  pm- 
cipally  fbr  God.  974.  vanity  of.  aa  monal.  S3. 
vrfaat  ends  be  should  pnxwae  to  himself,  flvs.  ia  a 
stale  of  probation.  988.  mdiflerenoa  of.  to  eatsa- 
ty,  616.  misery  of  m  an  unregenemte  acairv  sl 
apQstaoy  of,  total.  896.  iMne  to  artifieini  ufcsm. 
898.  nature  of.  unperiect  withoot  8pinCaalM». 
838.  in  a  very  lapsed  atate.  CSl  bow  ewd  to  bs 
Ipat,  784.  wi^,  788.  cause  of.  7S7.  SnMe  to  ba. 
br  hope.  916 


proved  against  a  French  writer,  13. 


Masiimu  Tyrhu,  eaution  of.  afahiit  aacribiny  anf  • 
thine  corporeal  tu  the  Deity.  USB- 

Mead,  Mr.  Matthew,  his  character,  994. 

Mediator,  throe  offloea  of,  197.  knowiedce  of  God 
in  the.  deHchtfiil,  864.  derign  of  hb  mediation, 
496.  tieanirv  of  the  Spirit  lodged  with,  636.  treat 
neoeMity  ofa,  978.  See  ChrUt,  How  reooociled 
to  God  by,  see  RBCotteilUUion. 

Meditation,  on  God,  prened,  4M.  on  future  glory. 
Ml. 

Mercy,  of  God,  diitingiriahed  fitmi  his  grace  and 
goodnees,  9DS.  in  preparing  men  for  fail  unedom, 
80.  in  ui.  to  the  diatrened,  an  imitation  or  God, 
811. 

MeteUa,  aacrifice  of,  uravented,  by  aubetitatk)o,68S. 

Minister*,  pathetic  lamentation  of,  when  Uttauo> 
ceaafUi.  MS.  their  teaching  only  aubordinate,  4S7. 
have  tbeii  ahare  of  the  Spirit,  wlion  plentifully 
poored  out  on  the  church,  574.  great  aolicitude  or, 
779.  the  Spirit,  by  hia  operationa  on  their  hearta, 
atrivea  with  ainnera,  943.  reaaona  why  they  may 
deaire  to  depart,  975.  meana  the^  are  to  uae  in 
their  work,  999.  end  of  their  miniatiy,  to  aave 
themaehrea  and  othera,  how  to  be  uodeiBtood,  ib. 
to  preach  aa  they  have  opportunity,  999. 

Mini$try  what  a  peraon  ahould  do  when  a  fidthihU 
ia  witbrfrawn,  464.  deala  with  men'a  oooadencea, 
796.  to  be  adapted  to,  770.  encouragementa  in,  774, 
779.  meana  ofcooTeision,  777.  rewarda  thoae  em- 
ployed in  it,  778.  conacience  to  be  engaged  in,  780. 

Mlraclee,  ineffectual  without  the  Spoit.  604.  use 
and  need  of,  9B0.  thoae  of  Chrirt  benevolent.  1006. 

Mioery,  of  the  nnrighteoua,  949.  God  cannot  be 
pleaaed  with  the  eternal,  of  those  who  love  Mm, 
407.  much  of  flitoe.  conaista  in  unsatiafied  deaire, 
411.  and  in  the  aelf- loathings  of  impure  ainnera, 
216.  apiritual  and  eternal.  486.  perpiBtuity  of  fu- 
ture, 486.  degreea  uf,  m  apiritual  death,  1S9B.  See 
Punithmenl. 

Moral  virtue,  aee  Virtue. 

Morrow,  aee  ThoughtAUnem. 

Motion,  auppoaea  aeu^aetinff  being,  18.  an  iotdli- 
gent  one.  14. 

'  'ttery,  Goapel  ao  eaDed  in  Scripture,  478.  "  of 
'  ^  and  ofCfaiiat."  explained,  tt.  of  fUlh,  a. 


•xs 


Name,  of  God,  ain  of  taking  in  vain,  90O,  494.  argu- 
ment in  prayer  fhwn,  499.  fitneaa  of  tms,  496.  re- 
quiaites  to  the  right  uae  of,  ib.  perauaaion  to  uae, 
600.  of  Jesua,  aee  Jento. 

Nature,  human,  capacities  of,  848.  divine  goodness 
of.  tobestudied,_849. 


UI.  HI  Ue  MUHUOU,  ow. 

NeeeMity,  of  tlie  Holy 
to  prepare  for  tin  "- 


■yste*^*"** 


OattU,  his  jodjmimt  about  Mkifigt  m- 

OcetuUmu  cnxtfarmity.  Iptier  <m*  iJv. 

Old  Tettamf.nt  wm^ixm  iuu3^  ilv.  beil^Tijd  a  life  to 
come,  198.  c^  M'-^ajaJu  to  come*  437. 

Omnieeiencf .  >«  h'^  KnttteMft, 

Oracle*  of  Gf\,  tmminEf  or  the  tunn,  1<^.  princi- 
ples of.  ¥f'mi,  w'm.  noceiaily  uf  V^riiiiif  them, 
1061.  nieCbi^H  hr  which  i£ibn  tiEfithE,  ih.  guodness 
of  God,  in  ^>tirif^ili^i.  to  be  blmivE,  luM.  sui^ 
ableneaaof .  m  ii»ti:rlj«^t  r^cttith/i,  i£».  ruahneaa 
of  persons  rnjLtiiMnf  nslifum  withnui  HyuJiing  to 
undBrataod  tUm,  fA.  fbUr  Dfiiudi.  IfKi?  nnture  of, 
■bow  the  C'%ti>tloiKr  of  tho  f^bmUvt  roliginn,  ib. 
teaching  oi'.  ricx  ioIh  mipQaed,  ib.  iimipa  neoea- 
■ary  for  leAfiunj:  ibmii  u- 

Qrder,  fkmily,  S79.  natoc^  in  jdbo«  by  rogenera- 
tian,669. 

OrthodacBy,  in  fundamental  doetriiMa,  oeeessaiy, 
au.  vantty  of  a  relidoo  which  is  plaoed  in  mere 
speculative,  476.  without  charity,  miKhievoos,  ib. 
not  too  great  atreaa  to  be  laid  on.  1001. 

Owner»  God  our,  496.  and  first  to  the  mediator.  4aBb 


Pttradiee,  fUidty  of,  1188. 

Pardon,  diflerence  between  Ood'a  and  roan's,  87. 
oblaiiwd  by  Christ.  94.  connected  with  the  com- 
munication of  the  Holy  Spirit,  110.  See  Reeon- 
eiliation. 

ParenU,  duty  of,  1914.  advice  to,  1M9. 

Party,  in  relidou,  860.  vanit/  of  that  reKaion  which 
oonsiata  in  forma  choaen  by  a,  881,  488.  miachie- 
Toua  to  the  church,  468.  love  to.  a  hinderanoe  of 
union,  475.  See  Union,  Communion.  Unreaaoo- 
ableness  of  n>ioicing  at  tin  sins  of  others,  beeauae 
not  of  our,  489. 

PaatUme,  ascribed  to  God,  bow  to  be  understood, 
89. 199,  446. 466.  to  be  kept  under  command,  986. 
patience,  a  conquest  of  disorderly .  ML  flnioos,  999. 

PatUnee,  a  prime  glory  of  the  divine  majesty,  96& 
waiting  for  the  l^ssedness  of  fbture  life,  96S.  dis- 
course on  same  aubiect,  nature  of  it,  dec  999. 
God'a,  whaiitis.994. 

Peace,  dvil,  God  the  auUmrof  ti.  901.  biesafanr  of, 
ib.  with  God,  see  Reconciliation.  Things  ne- 
cessary to  be  known  as  bekNighig  to  our,  see 
Knowledge.  On  earth,  eflect  of  Christ's  underta- 
kinr,  1967.  between  God  and  man,  I960. 

PeapleetfGod.  not  impossible  for  God  to  r^jeet  a 
people  once  hia  own,  499.  good  men  dread  it,  ib. 
aupiroent  in  prayer  from  the  name  of  God  agamat 
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of  whatever  exists  necessarily,  must  be  absolute, 
60, 64.  of  saints,  398.  of  spirits  of  just  men,  dis- 
course on,  lOU.  See  Bleatedneet,  Soul,  Death, 
Reeurrection. 

Pereecution,  more  rare  for  the  duties  of  natural  re- 
ligion, than  for  those  purely  Christian,  881.  resofai- 
nooa  hi  proapect  of;  ib.  f^t  in  tune  oT  888. 
thoughtfulneaa  of  future  sufferings  under,  fbibid- 
den,  336.  wackedneaa  of,  to  bring  men  to  commu- 
nion. 480.  the  beat  preparative  for  auflbring  under, 
if  called  to  It,  489. 

Perteverance,  necessity  of,  804.  patience  requisite 
to,  817.  grounds  to  hope  for,  890. 

Peraon,  use  of  the  word  as  applied  to  tlie  Trinity, 
aee  Trinity.  Of  Chrkt,  hia  Godhead  of  great 
wreightin  man'a  reeoveiy,  aee  Ckriet. 

Pleaeure,  religioua,  sea  Delight,  Joy,  Sati^fke- 
tion. 

Plot,  gunpowder,  senoaoo  on^966. 

Popery,  notion  of  dominion  m  craee  began  in  the 
papal  church,  186.  See  tnfaUibUity.  Mercy  of 
the  deliverance  from  the  eflccts  of,  on  November 
6lh,  966.  much  greater  to  be  delivered  fVom  the 
spiritual  power  of,  967.  the  character  of  that  inte- 
rest, 968.  monstrous  degeneracy  flom  Christianity, 
950.  their  doom.  ib. 

Portion,  how  God  capable  of  being  a,  see  Delight. 

Power,  of  God,  proof  of,  14.  dory  of.  906.  spiritual, 
necessary  for  walking  in  the  Spirit,  643, 646.  iw- 
tural.  not  suffideot  for.  644. 

Prayer,  ffar  grace,  the  duty  of  awakened  sinners. 
947, 948. 463. 466.  fbrihe  dMstian  interest,  889,  fbr 
a  knowledge  of  future  events,  not  proper,  846. 
Christ's,  for  hia  enemies.  446.  intercession  for  oth- 
ers a  pnqter  part  of,  491.  discourse  on,  from  the 
name  of  God,  498.  apostolical,  646.  that  the  way 
of  God  may  be  known  upon  earth,  787.  naglect  of 
secret  and  fiimily,  an  evidence  of  enmity  against 
God,  040.  particular  fkith  in,  1030. 

Predetermination,  of  men  by  God  to  sfaifhl  actions, 
disproved,  117.  pretencea  for  it,anawered,  ib.  118. 
noUona  entertained  hv  the  Dominicana,  110.  differ- 
ence between  immediate  concourse  and  dctermi- 
mftive,  198.  obiectiooa  anawered.  180.  theauthor'a 
aentiments stated diatinctb, 506.  BveProoidence. 

Premonitlone,  not  suddenly  to  be  rejected,  349. 
none  have  reason  to  repine,  if  some  should  be  fli- 
vonred  with  them.  ib. 

Preecience,  of  God.  difficulty  of,  61.  reooncfleable- 
ness  of,  114.  care  to  be  taken  not  toascribe  incon- 
sistencies to  God  in,  116.  universal,  a  perfection, 
116.  his  word  plainly  asserts  it,  ib.  his  dehorUng 
nonroof  against,  117.  su  '    *' 

nannral  goodness  or  evil 

PraatMipMofion  life,  883. 

Pretence  of  k>ve  to  God,  without  love  to  our  bro- 
ther, cause  of,  686.  absturdity  andfelsehood  of,  687. 

Princlplee,  ofa  gracious  person.  671.  implant«>d  by 
the  Spirit,  588.  of  the  oracles  of  God,  sec  Oraelee. 

Promieee,  all  connected  with  that  of  the  Spirit,  108. 
of  the  covenant,  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
ib.  no  temporal,  absohite.  100, 410.  whether  any, 
of  the  first  grace,  917.  diflerence  between  and 
threatening,  488, 486. 

Pronanasa,  to  formality  in  religion.  661. 

Propeneitiee,  contrary  in  body  and  mind.  846. 

Prophecy,  when  thoae,  not  acripluial.  are  unduly 
regarded,  M4.  gift  of.  not  to  be  prayed  for.  846.  See 
Premonitione. 

Proteetant  Union,  aee  Union. 

Providence,  God  the  eonaerving  canae  of  all  other 
beings.  83.  Epicurean  notion  of,  aee  ^Heurtu. 
Thoughtfulneaa  for  the  fbture  eventa  of,  fbtfoidden. 
889.  providential  reatrainta  fVom  ain,  to  be  thank- 
fully owned,  488.  God'a  over  his  creatures,  uni- 
versal, no.  vindicated.  lOX. 

Prudence,  prudent  forethought  about  fhtore  oveDts, 
woe  Theughtfuhuee. 

Ptmiehment,  how  Christ's  sofleringa  a,  see  Sacri- 
Aee.  Sinners  are  liable  to,  by  violation  of  the 
law  of  nature,  110.  how  rcleaaed  from  it,  by  par- 
don. <5.  for  ain,  how  required  by  divine  juatice.  aee 
Juetiee  In  what  aenae  to  be  accounted  a  debt, 
196.  God  hath  reaenred  to  Mmaelf  a  latitude  in  in- 
flicting temporal,  489.  the  unalterable  connexion 
of)  in  another  worU,  with  aina  unrepented  of,  488. 
of  magiatratea,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  aee  Jia- 
gietratee.  The  atinc  of  fbture,  886.  God's  chaa- 
Usements  of  his  people,  property  peoali  961. 

PMrpooe4rGod,8ee  WiUqfQod. 


(iuatUloatione,  how  rigfatooosaess  qaaMeo  flir 


'.  supposition  of.  alters  not  the 
evil  of  actions,  119. 


Perfection,  of  God,  see  Godandpartieukar  attrt- 
btaee.    Absohite,  what  it  imports,  81.  can  never 
1  a  creature  84.  difBeulties  about  it,  M. 


Reaeonj  use  of  in  religion,  9.  of  little  servioe  to  men 
who  deny  a  future  state.  979. 

R«conc</i<tf<on,  between  Qod  and  man.  447.  neces- 
sity of,  MS.  surprising  that  it  shouU  be  aDowod 
afleremBity,944.  discourse  upon.  ib.  ours  to  God, 
tb.  God's  to  »,  860.  way  by  which  tt  is  brought 

.  about,  989. 

Redeemer,  see  Mediator,  Sacrifice.  Histeanovor 
souls.  s«e  Iters.    Dominion,  see  Dominion. 

R^fbrmat^m  of  mannera,  discourse  on,  1009. 

Regenerate,  the,  bom  to  great  things,  690.  duty  to 
mind  then  eternal  atate,  ib.  kyve  to  God  charac- 
teristic of,  897.  obligationa  to  love  each  other,  ib. 
meana  of  their  new  birth  very  dear  to,  ib.  gieat- 
neaa  of  mind  in,  880. 

Regeneration,  new  creatnre  hath  a  perfection  of 
paita.918.  neoeaaity  of,  99T.  what  unconverted  ain- 
DeisdioiiIddofaioidertothioclMuigB.9H.  doafata 
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answered.  9IS.  what  assurance  of  snoeess,  917.  ob- 
lintions  of  the  regenerate,  960.  sermons  on,  889. 
dMbenoe  it  makes  between  men,  what  it  signifira 
aa  a  birth.  8»4.  what  aa  a  divine  birth,  896.  ita  con- 
nexion with  ftith  iu  Chriat,  016. 

Rejoicing,  aee  Joy.  ,     . 

Religion,  end  and  scope  of,  4, 850.  grounda  of,  aee 
Examination.  Some,  ptacHaed  everyjvhere,  10. 
reaaon  to  judge  it  the  diatinguiahing  cTiaractcr  of 
man,  10, 818.  delighting  in  God,  runa  through  the 
whole  of  it,  860.  Uxwe  thinca  plain  and  few  which 
are  neceaaarr  in,  884.  artificial,  conaequencea  of, 
896.  vanity  ofa  formal  profeaaioo  of,  629. 

Repentance,  not  a  auflldent  compenaation  to  tlie 
divine  government,  87.  by  it  we  become  like  a 
holy  God,  266.  pleaaure  attending.  860.  muat  ac- 
company yielding  ouraelvea  to  God.  498.  neceaaa- 
ry  to  our  peace,  487.  gill  of  God,  8S6. 

Reeolution,  iinportance  of,  817. 

Retpecting  of  pereone,  culpable  m  mattara  of 
right,  ftc.  444. 

ReetoratUm,  of  faUto  man,  77.  fHneaa  of  it,  ib.  ne- 
c<>Mitv  of.  84.  two  thinsa  neceesarv  to  thia  end. 

as-  ■ 

Ret  is^^'iispM 

tC.M;,.,^.,L .^.    ^■■■.\..^    ■-...    ■■^.<    UxJ/  of 

ib  i>niKr  hxJj-H  W^ly^^  or,  Mb. 
Rer-f-itt/vo*} ,  itm^  ujiei  i<4k1  o(.  "q,  f^i»rrtL\  r'TTH^riii'tU^ 
vin«  urtKirjal  of,  Or.  Mi  f^x'lvxrm  tksaX  iolL-ni^,  WO. 

e^!Wiity  or,  uiyrf>T4d^)r  itdniiii<:nL,  3o:».  ntoit  m 
wmtt^ii.  ih.  iibaunlitf  uraJcf^fi  m  ctaupaiiBina£ 
1&7».  cdtinn^  nt  Ki  a^w  iwikma,  cooaUenthiM 
on,  lutfj  SvKi  Oracle,  SctiptureM, 
Rei-ff;t-f.  * I'lriL-w  or  n  di^i-u*iElnri  to,  «.  wH^ a** 
CI  ■■;'•'■■  i  ■  ■  1- ■  '■  i. ' '.■ -.  tijiikinea^  1*. 
e' 

ReL.\i.  ^.au  OL  La  i".  ULi"  u.,'.L.L;:„mBliJ*^&l7. 

Rlghteoueneae,  commonly  in  aacred  Scnptures  sig- 
nifies univevnl  rectitude,  104.  sometimes  more 
limited,  ib.  refers  to  some  law  of  God,  196.  this 
law  requires  gracioua  prinripica,  ib.  Imw  far  the 
law  of  works  yet  in  force,  b.  qualifica  fbr  bleseed- 
neaa,  198.  man'a  origin;  t.  nre  Man.    Of  Christ, 


tsiroerBede  buIuHTM*.  btc  937.  it  makes  not 

the  ams  Of  believi:ra  ceaae  to  be  aina,  947.  God 
imputea  it,  866. 
Ruler,  Ggd  our  aovereign ,  497.  the  Mediator  aa  me- 
diately ao,  498.   See  Dominion,  Ckmemment, 
Kingdom^  Magietratee, 

a 

Sabbath,  Hebrew  word  fix,  908L  an  awfiil  regant 
due  to,  1010. 

Sacrifice,  of  Chriat,  fitneaa  oT.  to  make  way  for  re- 
conciliation, 78.  considered  as  a  punishment  for 
sin,  not  unjust,  78.  procured  the  Spirit,  ib.  necessi 
t^  of,  84.  no  less  recompense  sufficient,  98.  some- 


tunes  taken  in  a  general  sanse,  418. 

Sa<n/,  state  o^  not  to  be  judged  by  present  appear- 
ances, 898.    See  ChHetiane.  ^   .       ^   „ 

Salvation,  God  professes  to  will  the,  of  all  men, 
191.  eaniestly  to  be  desired,  886.  means  of,  not  to 
be  separated  fhim  the  end,  887.  what  necessary  to. 


to  be  studied,  ib.  to  aave,  in  the  highest  sense, 
appropriate  to  God,  880.  in  a  kiwer  sense  ascribed 
to  fhith,  ftc.  lb.,  oiffcen  promiscuously  used,  and 
why,  990. 

Sampeon,  Dr.  Heory,  his  character,  808. 

Sanetiftcation,  see  Holineee,  Regeneration, 

Satan,  his  artiflee.  619. 

Sati^fact^on,  of  Christ,  see  Sacrifice.  Of  the  bless- 
ed In  heaven,  908.  bow  vision  of  God  contributes 
to,  see  Bleeeedneae.  Of  the  soul,  derived  from 
kiwwledge  of  God,  and  conformity  to  him,  938. 
Christians  should  endeavour  to  grow  in,  966. 

ScMem,  want  of  charity  the  moat  destrootive,  488. 
See  Charity,  Union. 

Scripturee,  general  proof  of  their  divine  origin,  7D. 
several  passages  or,  said  to  be  brought  to  pass, 
1030.  divuie  authority  of,  1069.  undertaking  to  prove 
it,  juatified,  1071.  of  the  Old  Testament,  1079.  of 
the  New.  1078.  books  of.  which  we  have,  same  as 
hi  eariy  times,  1074.  fanpoasfide  to  have  been  al- 
tered. 1078.  objection  to  this  answered,  1076.  atyw 
of  1060.  matter  of,  auhlime,  ib.  comprehenaiveneaa 
of,  ib.  its  correspondence  to  the  spirit  of  man,  ib. 
want  of  more  distinct  method  in,  no  objection  to, 
1068.  inquiry  if  we  have  suitable  temper  towards, 
O.  proper  uae  of,  exhortations  to,  1084.  See  Re- 
velation, Word. 

Se(^  government,  864.  activity,  ib.  inspection,  ib 
selfish  prayers  reproved,  500.  set  up  since  the  apos- 
tacy.  989.  eflbct  of  carnality,  469.  love.  God  works 
00,806.    See  Dedfeolion,  £ramlfi4i/ton.  , 

SeneuaUty,  empyroent  in,  not  man's  blessedness, 
996.  debaaea  tlie  honour  of  the  human  species,  974. 
not  fit  fbr  man's  chief  end,  979.  dishonourable,  988. 
the  reaano  of  men's  enmity  to  religion,  see  Car- 
nality. 

Sarvon/.  faithful,  rewarded,  disooone  on,  966.  See 
Uti'  ^ 


, of,  810. 

Bin,  consistent  and  inconstatent  with  Christianity, 
189.  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  final  fanpeni- 
teney  and  tafldelity,  199.  whether  all  the  actiona 
of  the  unreaenerate  are.  946.  a  dbtinction  be- 
tween what  IS  substantially  evil,  and  circumstan- 
tially, ib.  known  and  gross,  what  they  produce, 
408.  onto  death,  whether  any  person  has  commit- 
ted i^  446.  what  conviction  of,  inchided  in  recon- 


ciliation, aee  Reconciliation.   

mined  in  sacred  Scripture.  468.  not  all  blasphemy 
or  malice  unpardonsible,  464.  See  Urpardonabte 
«*•.  A  three-fold  degree  of  mercy  hi  preserving 
fiom,  488.  and  dai«ar  of  IbnftUDgtheLoid,  74L 
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Sfaffre  Uwe,  directSont  la  Vbtm  wha  IM  Uwm- 

iQlvH  destitute  m,  ffTt, 
S^«rl^.  i>f  Qiid,  tee  F^cM^ensk  Inui,  Iheteim 

Bobrtm/y  fu  iLh  the-  phf^nt  4  »f  sM, 

Ssn'OiP,  when  intraixlcraie,  k*  LettiT  to  Ladif 

Sov^relfnty  ofGrHln  mJienaiTi-ic  his  GmF><>l to  looia 
mliofu.  190  ill  filing  tlK'  length  of  The  dBj  i^i 
Kncr,  441.  itien]|;ilei  uf^  in  »c^eiit]r  ■Jid  gru^^  ^' 

Jt  ii  n  cAUii'tl  bern^j.  ^A-  ii^tl  n  [)nrt  nf  Qad,  ib 
iniL-'i  haw  Blit|l*!^If*-'^»rt  pfficiwitrSfj.  unwjriliF  of 
Guti  In  Iw;|i4"v('  itjtiiortdjl]?!  IBI.  thnliftpbul  ^nh^^ 
urn,  Xfl.  Av^ak^ii  Kt  dfisih,  22t.  itJiMUiyna  on  ^ 
poBHf  e  pf  Purker  d>y  ir^njiL,  <fc.  oic*l!cncF  ofi 
VS.  HOiMn  to  Ikj  nindp  f^ir  no  vnlunbk  tmi,  it  niiljr 
lorlhii  Ufiii  Jf^.  afpej^tf'  eiialecjr  t<?c  tiealh,  lie- 
di6eni€!r'i  tt-nn.  uvt-r  kwl,  **  Tear*,  tiod  Uif  ft- 
thvror  ^f^.  Di-^J«rt  uf,  diigmdjog  En  our  tinluro, 
S39.  irnii'okinf  tu  Oedn  f^  {puit  bo  accDLtntiMl  for, 
**.  diity  of  Jijvin([  (j^f  own,  fi<7. 

Spifio*«  hw  incymiUlcnciMj  9S,  hti  iwchEmio  of  wie 
only  nitiotorj^c,  fii.  weu)uU4i  afid  abfunNCi'  orl^ 
nuiUDri«,  flO-  ,  ^  ,11 

Hp/rtf ,  «vji  raf  on  u1lfOTPT^nI}l^,  333.  inodjcwfl  hy 
thi?  Imly,  50*.  bNri>ti«fl.  what  \\  iinphc«,  fflW- 

f.'pirUuffifrrii'  of  miod,  ChriatiUu  pK««il  lo  seek 
aiUir,  ^^IL  .       ,, 

Stiliin^fictii.  Pr.  ftfuwciT  to  his  lerniDfi  s^ajiutdis- 
KnUinii,  V58-  .         ,    -  ,-  -^. 

Bt&ia,  how  far  tbe^  fwmwMH]  pity  k  oi^niM  of  the 
hiina^  73.  wht)t*if!T  iht'j  chnr^  lin  ufi  God.  ib 

Subviitwiffn,  loGod  of  ibe  coflcfmi  of  hU  ttoniHif. 
to  \m  4IW11  juidcfiiflnt.  itr.  and  of  dIIi  puj  iccukr 

Sti^reind  exceiiatce  efOod,  to  be  studied,  VTi^ 

T 

TsitJteT,  fhyiltiUT,  i'JS,  v»in  prptenccof  the  popo  to 
hd  in  iikfAlkblis  4iS  Advojiiogi^  orhaiin«  Gmi  for 
our,  ib.  htiw  fB,r  n^iimtu^niiJ  uuichin^  u>  tia  rciaid 

Tean,  of  I'hrwt.  0*01  lost  wank.  4M.  taa  wwpin* 
ovi:r  JcnipalKhi.  *^.  ...  ., 

Temper,  t>U*«5dnt^s  befins  in  a  npht.  333^  410.  (jvil 
ofaiTioroflcffSl-  nnini nn?n-i( ti] ,992. 

Tftnpf^i  thf  It^ine,  n  p)ud  man  the,  orGiid.  T.  twrrt 
thingn  Mupiioit'd  in  this  noMtm,  10.  rt»fljn^n  loftches 
tlifli  God  iWld  bnifB  » tenaHo,  11.  ScTiiiinrc  mr»tj 
fiiMy,  TO.  rnsnf  d'lubis  nsftwrtinc  vrorjtiiip  ibiu 
fcil%vd  J&.  t^napl*  dfifiks]  and  di^snlaied,  7i  unfit 
for  Ihp  di*it»  preififl*^' "''*  '^^  wuhdmwT  iRiiHf 
TC.  n^tliutiQfl  rtf  by  Ernmnnufl,  77.  Cbfi^ i  himsi^lf 
the  urimBrr.  Bfl-  nocesiiiy  of  |jii<  mnjatiiuiion  io  the 
«i«ctinfr<Jr  God'Pi  ill  thu  world,  fi4  why  cii>  mor« 
teJBTjbs  nufipd,  IDO  stak^  tif  ibo  wholp  Cbrmtian 
ciMnmunJiy  &?<  niinLjTi*  ujj  oiin,  waived,  m  Tnen 
uligw»d  to  LK'eomo  ijio,  of  Ood,  112L  dddi^Uffit 
cf,  He  |Mdtesfiwt>» 
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TiMjitation^  «vil  of  Ifniptiii,^  G/t^fln,  4^.  thraefold 

tmwTirvKiive  ^jcii.  4^- 
TEMitmony  ^f  the  Spint,  h»  Arfurmce. 
Th(iu^hlf**^ni*a  for  Ihe  nmrrtiw,  diicouree  on*  trnn 

nutrtow  mplunptt.  ais.  ^'hac  ^imhiblmpdt^'  r^^- 

sous  iifaiiui •uch, :t37.  din^-rtiociii 0^010*^340.  ■it' 
■  pisidix  Uh.  ofainnt  inmi^e.vAU"  if<=!«Ln.'i  ofknowint 

thuip  to  coiiH!,  tb.  wIk-o  1  fiiulty  dUl£Aitier>  Sii. 

f^onitdwaUciBi  for  cure  of.  344^ 
TAireid^fft^V'  '(3*^1  Tctietr^  iti  himaelf  b.  Iftutnde  of 

Actinf  m  reii'ct^c^  lo  ti^iDpomJi  4Sf'  diflvonoo  he- 

iwnc^n    ijmmbiDi   and,  433.     Seo  PiurfshTfldi/^ 

Tfi7?<,  rr-ikrniinE  of  prriwea,  31i,  ood  chonclsor 
the  fkiihful  aprTBJii,  067. 

tWh^ (/iI*Jl'.  iMtft^siion  oT  in  hoaTTiitSn, 

jYiai,  rinii  rn-atcJ  tn  n,  iiatfl  of,  IIW.  man,  aJl«  nil 
aii«iitBi:>'.  put  ii|Hii[t  a  now,  31.1.  Lhii  makc^  K  t^^^ 
per  ibtit  lU'Other  wmrld  should  be  Ui  tii  uniin^n,  ib. 
iimt  w-fl  shuuld  rvA  know  fjluitJ  evuntu,  itT. 

Trinitff.  yinvitif\&i  of,  with  liphfven.lCfT.  ralm  uid 
iobtfr  inqjuiry  into  ihr-  pmnibitii  f  of  a^  in  the  G*h|- 
b&iid,  138.  qti»tkjnf!  al'jDul  Lhv  three  pcncwiP  wtjvcd, 
i*.  jKMitwrisJl  to  ditto,  14^.  ViMT*  in  Rr  Wallii 
ixi-  US,  ISO.  dittu  i«>  thf'  di't't'tider  of  Dr.  8ht5r 
lock'*  noijonr  151.  confiJtTaliorfci  about  1S7.  dijfli- 
culiicv  (dicjut  ihrec  iniimLpfi,  183.  how  far  nrees- 
mry  to  bo  ouoea'nad  of,  fbr  pfa,£^EaJ  x^x^o^»t 


Vint.  Mr  Petof ,  h«  diKractAr.  1001 

Virniz,  moral,  when  ^nvinf «  m 

nu^^ii.  of  Gtid,  ifnsibld.  sueh  m  shall  fcratifi  the 
htddrovF?  Hf:nr  ibi^  THUfrvctiioii.  IH.  SQictli?ciiial, 
IW.  n?flty?tJons  on  the  qtimtion  of  il*  ichoolTTicn, 
ih-  act  of.  vol.  knn^li>d^«  of  ■aints  00  ranh  ealUM 
by  this  oiinc,  2SJ.  irifivdiont  of  heavenly  ptsriec- 
llOf),  tcii&,  ^  ^     . 

U^betkf,  inf  fflwifiy  of  this  Gmp<.'I  ancrihf  d  to.  SlEu 
iiiK-jiiti(*i>ni,  tffl^clof,  (A  uaitasfinablMicMandiier' 
^ii^riitjof  filT. 

t;fli«/i,  uf  tbK  tht**  r«norj«.  aoft  TVJtti/V  Hfpo*- 
tnticdL,  iee  P«rJF[j»i.  Wiiit  (k^d,  '^30.  coni|i|ptQ  in 
heavfin,  tb.  uf  tbn  i  hureh,  4&!*,  aintiotfimtMlsinls. 
di>eoiir«D  on,  iTL  ciid  umiiuitedf  473  memM&m- 
ducinf  U'^  this  ntid.  fJI>.  rrkuEual  love,  it>.  forbior- 
^aCE  m  Uiififi,  in  which  vne  diffifr,  nc-eeaiajT  ta, 
ITEl  B  dHil^lil  of  thft  Gij:k|H>l  lUH^fffillirT  ti]>  *^l- 

and  Ofder  pRidtJc*d  hy  rhr  i^nifti.  whut  kdiid  we 
raay  ernMi  in  the  church,  isa  mmo  itm  oiitiwiur; 
iTTir  of  ilw  ,^pint,  ssc.  to  Chriit,  bio.  da^nititm  of 
hi^licmrm  ill  wantoi;  tHB,  bi?iwt!(<t)  aoul  mid  body, 
iflcja,  inyuferifxiB  ,ib  ,     ,        ^ . 

Gn«if  or  Gfld,  proved  by  wawon,  3T.  a  dialinct  thinff 
frotti  aimnlieitr,  we  Tnntiy  Of  tte  Godh^d, 
iti«5  inuflbctual  l«iiigfor  condrmnwlin^S.  ^ffiwt 
of  fnith  hL  <w>  de»iU,  ie^ft  libnt  univeraal  belief 
of,  will  ttferi  ir. The  wf^rld,  1091.  ., 

Vnpof^don&btf  tin,  why  ain*  fjf  filko  angoUi  ao,  K. 
wky  uiu  of  (Ib  unpemloit  iiuder  tin  Goapd  Kh  RT, 


t/vHf  AmAMi  nrhat  il  it^i6es.  itt. 

LWu/nr^r,  tvnsideraiioDs  for  winiiiinnMttn» 
monJ  tii  ujaIuI  [K^nwu,  3^  «  EirthwBia^, 
3tt  :[il^  for  luiwiLbnitTiL-^A  to  die  [nm  ivpnh* 
akw  offTHiUtr  B74i  iLt^.    Sea  SertiifK.    ' 


IFaJ^ftii',  on  iMprwifcHi  in  Qtrnp^Jim  ft*  tnifii, 
»0  VHUt{id«»oi«iSBS.oftbcClnstiutaMcr 
cutrtirject,  BM.  ,  j. * 

tFor,  homif  of  it,  te{if»«it«d.  9S£  tn  Bi  caaei,4L 
h)  its^ir.  H7.  in  LU  dc«i}iiciivE!  cnwwiBBirw,  ft. 

li'{4^al^  tW,  turned  intft  Ml,  747, 

IF^i/  i^GiDd, dehAle*  whftlier end  enuuiBBti 
be  reckoned  fhit  in  ibe  ijiliff iti'  mtiLft.  dodwi«ki 
or  nercinary  in  TCfereticc  tu  cTiAturSi  fcil  vhit 
arise'  ftom  esvtilrtjal  r^t^tilUL-lr,  'b.  fJsiinrtiflM  ii, 
bfiwcc^  thti'.  cii*  ipv»i  [»1?m*un-  and  In  lifii.  Ifi 
his,  which  ChniTimnii  are  to  fU\  WBL 1  ' 
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iL^Dliiin  of,  in  fintig  ihe  rk»pi4.  m  tahratioa,  4H. 
iccondArjr  Liuoiiihinenttif  the  inipeaiteiit.iA.lii, 
vJtunst  timw  ibtn*ti  which  h^-  'l^ J"* "J*"* ^ 
hMHier,  Mfl.  in  lavour  «f  wrmf  v^hidi  he  doeinrt 
MO  6t  t«)  yfliti.  ^*  a**  Prai^itmiitatim,  Pn^ 
aeienee.  Of  nww.  *^'  Jfa^.  What  in  U».ti«t 
aiimen  hftva  an  emiiity  tii.  SJ«.  of  hi  neret  lad 

Wiwdam.  ttfmdyjaoofk  of.  14  ekwr/i^nm- 
ci  l««b vneM  of  f*od't  presoerce  «  •■  w<h,  m 
Prifseitnie.    Of  o  rijjhtjft  au  tnEin'i  ctojee^. 

Word  f^Gof^,  obeilir-nce  in  bi=  murf^iiUi  aum 
of  730  tifficorr  of,  IMI-        ^  .      .      .* 

H'ortff,  ibould  wofino  outin?J*rt  ta  tto^un,* 
e^rhT'tut^,  obout  the  doctrine  nf  U«  TmitT.Ui 
c»mfiiity  m  larini  itTv«  uf-ciii  BOiei"«wiJ. «. 
or  iodidf£4tce  la  mistaJiea  ju  ilc  uie  c 
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World,  etwtritf  of,  diifprritved.  11 M.  bfW 

dinp  heavtio  and  bell,  30S-  Clirist.  bu  «- 

owrbiith,  3H.  disMWflTof  tlj*^  iimjato,Sll  oci- 
fimnit}  tij,  n^puf  nant  to  thij  HiiJr  ^f"'*«£^ 
rit  of,  eftct  00  rHiffiori,  5*0  ii  "^  peat  wietemji 
ffTtt,  coaviclkc  of,  will  be  dptiJ, ift.  !*!»«  ™ 
bounty  of  God  to,  iT3  fbnakeji  on  a  dKOowf;  cf 

IForaWp,  see  T^tnp^-  Cho*?^  hy  inTPM^** 
rvliglan,  3fil.  mefO  attendam-e  fl|MO  tte  iOK 
tiea  of,  noitmrk  of  a  food  inau,  M. 


Tl4l4ing  ta  Ootf>  uod«  wliat  rtotkapi  to  «■■» 
God  in  fh«  mjitior,  4M,  &>  hri«  inhiBaeB,tt»- 
Hkfdiiw  to  liie  ielaLjr>rti  he  beam,  *».  ^5!flSui 
ins  with  luthfwijih  ihe  Me<ti«U>r,,4SMw»J*" 
nuuort<  to  cTHisidkr  tunpeJTW,  li^  m  ^^V"^? 
WW  -ihoiild  yield  ounolvoa  to  God.  t».  Seeiw- 
cation.  i_  -«•  Ai. « 

FouJAr  removal  of  hoptfu]  pen^a  ta,  ■Ubi  ■■ 
lUtHHWto&ludttV. 
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